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SENATE 


TuespAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1943 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 
18, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., pastor of the Gunton Temple Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of all grace and mercy, 
who art the Author and Disposer of 
human life and from whom our spirits 
have come and unto whom they return, 
with bowed heads and uncovered hearts 
we come into Thy presence. 

We thank Thee for the life and char- 
acter of Thy servant whom Thou hast 
called unto Thyself. We rejoice that 
whatever was noble and beautiful in Thy 
sight and in our sight abides forever. 

We bless Thee that he was numbered 
among those who seek to do justly, who 
love mercy and walk humbly with their 
God, ever striving to serve his genera- 
tion according to Thy holy will. His sun 
went down while it was yet day only to 
rise again in glory and majesty. We 
are not saying “farewell” but “good 
night,” hoping to meet again with all 
with whom we were privileged to walk 
and labor for a little while upon this 
earth and who now dwell in heavenly 
blessedness, having received the end of 
their faith, the salvation of their souls. 

Thou who art the Consolation of the 
sorrowing and the Support of the weary, 
we pray that Thou wilt look down in 
love and pity upon the members of the 
bereaved family. Grant that they may 
avail themselves of the eternal compan- 
ionship of the Christ, that Friend who 
sticketh closer than a brother and who 
will fill their lonely and desolate hearts 
with that peace which passeth all our 
understanding. 

We pray that Thou wilt also so teach 
us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. Grant that we 
may live out those days in faith and 
in faithfulness and at last give us all an 
abundant entrance into Thine eternal 
kingdom. 

Hear us in the name of the risen Christ. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BaRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
Gar day Monday, November 22, 1943, was 
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dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


DEATH OF SENATOR BARBOUR, OF NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, it is 
with the deepest sorrow that I am called 
upon to announce to the Senate the 
death of my beloved colleague, the Hon- 
orable W. WARREN BARBOUR, senior Sena- 
tor from the State of New Jersey. 

Senator Barsour was close to the peo- 
ple of New Jersey. He was loved very 
much by them, and his passing is a great 
loss not only to’the people of the State 
but to New Jersey itself. He will be 
much missed by all his colleagues in the 
Senate. I shall never forget his friendly 
attitude and willingness to cooperate 
with me after I became a Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall take a few mo- 
ments of the time of the Senate to read 
my favorite little poem, entitled “A Com- 
rade Rides Ahead,” which was written by 
my personal friend Douglas Malloch to 
the memory of Emerson Hough, and 
which applies equally when any of our 
comrades ride ahead, as my beloved 
friend Senator Barsour has been called 
upon to do: 

Time brings not death, it brings but changes; 

I know he rides, but rides afar, 

Today some other planet ranges 
And camps tonight upon a star 
Where all his other comrades are. | 


For there were those who rode before him, | 
As there are those he leaves behind; 

Although from us time’s changes bore him, 
Out there our comrade still will find 
The kinship of the comrade mind. 


Time brings us change and leaves us fretting; 
We weep when every comrade goes— 
Perhaps too much, perhaps forgetting 
That over yonder there are those 
To whom he comes and whom he knows, 


I would not hold our loss too lightly; 
God knows, and he, how deep the pain; 
But, friends, I see still shining brightly 
The brightest link in all our chain 
That links us with a new domain. 


Time breaks no circle such as this. 
For this I swear, because believing; 

However hurt, however grieving, 
However much a friend we miss 
Between the world is no abyss. 


For friendship binds the worlds together— 
World over there, world over here. 

From earth to heaven is the tether 
That brings the earth and heaven near 
And makes them both a bit more dear. 


Not weaker now our chain, but stronger; 
In all our loss and all our ill 

We now shall look a little longer 
At ev'ry star above the hill 
And think of him, and have him still. 


Whatever vales we yet may wander, 
What sorrow come, what tempest blow, 
We have a friend, a friend cut yonder, 
To greet us when we have to go— 
Out yonder someone that we know. 


To all eternity he binds us; 
He links the planet and the star; 
He rides ahead, the trail he finds us 
And where he is and where we are 
Will never seem again so far. 


Mr. President, I submit a resolution, 
which I ask to have read and considered 
by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 211), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. W. WarrREN 
Barsour, late a Senator from the State of 
New Jersey. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Senators 
be appointed by the President of the Senate 
to take order for superintending the funeral 
of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, when- 
ever a Member of the Senate of the 
United States passes on there is a breach 
in the harmony of this great deliberative 


| body; there is a sense of disappointment 


for what we regard as the unfulfillment 
of great promise, and there is deep sad- 
ness. Indeed, in the face of such visita- 
tions, I feel a sorrow which I am sure 
affects my life. But with the death of 
W. WarREN Barsour there has gone out 
of my life something more than a col- 
league in the United States Senate. 

The great benevolence of that col- 
league’s character was revealed to me 
most intimately. We entered this august 
body on the same day, having the same 
misgivings which we expressed to each 
other. We sat side by side until he lost 
an election and there came an interim 
when he was not here in the Senate. My 
association with him socially has hap- 
pened to be very intimate, and through 
light and through dark of our experiences 
I have regarded him a gallant Christian 
gentleman and friend. 

Mr. President, on this occasion I want 
to leave some of the evidence—not all of 
it, I could not do that, but some of the 
evidence—of his concern for the under- 
privileged, his anxiety to improve or 
ameliorate the conditions of those who 
were physically handicapped, and his 
regard for the oppressed, particularly 
for minority groups, for the blind, for 
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veterans, for all who need the benevo- 
lence of such men as WARREN BARBOUR 
and of such men as constitute the United 
States Senate. 

Let me say, in order that history may 
speak with some cold facts, that he was 
born in 1888 in Monmouth Beach, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., and was a lifelong 
resident of New Jersey. His father and 
his grandfather were both residents of 
New Jersey. His roots ran deep into the 
soil of that great State, and he faith- 
fully endeavored to represent it in the 
Coneress of the United States. 

An interesting side light on this man, 
who was powerful physically, is that in 
1910, when he was only 22 years of age, 
he won the national amateur heavy- 
weight boxing championship in two 
bouts in Boston on the same night. Of 
course, he participated in other amateur 
contests in which he won titles. 

Foregoing a college education, he en- 
tered business, associating himself with 
other members of his family in the linen 
thread company the name of which was 
a household name in my family when I 
was a small boy. Barbour Thread is a 
memory of my childhood, and when I 
met this gentleman here on the floor of 
the United States Senate for the first 
time, there came to my mind a picture 
of my boyhood, and a memory that ran 
back to the advertisements and spools 
carrying his name and that of his family. 

WARREN BARBOUR Was a member of the 
National Guard for 10 years, accompany- 
ing the guard to the Mexican border in 
1916 as a first lieutenant and later ad- 


vanced to the rank of captain. 
He had been president of the Ameri- 
can Tariff League for 10 years while he 


was in active business and before he 
began his public career. He first en- 
tered public life as a member of the 
borough council of Rumson, and that 
was followed by his election as mayor 
of Rumson. He served as mayor from 
1923 to 1928. He was elected to public 
office 27 times. 

I always remarked that he had a very 
keen political sense, which, I regret to 
say, I lack; and he was of great help to 
me as I sat beside him in this body and 
was able to ask him when an issue arose 
what its political aspect was. He had 
almost an intuition of where the shades 
ran, whether into the field of public ap- 
proval or disapproval as votes at the polls 
might be affected. I would not leave the 
impression that that was the dominat- 
ing element in his consideration, and I 
am sure my colleagues know it is not in 
my consideration of what to do when a 
disputed question arises for our decision 
here. I have sometimes regretted that 
I have not been able to give more weight 
than I have given, and as much as Sen- 
ator Barspour gave, to political consid- 
erations, because I regard the preserva- 
tion of our party system as an important 
bulwark of American liberty. 

WARREN BARBOUR was delegate to State 
and National Republican conventions. 
He was chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the Republican State committee. 

He came to the Senate by appoint- 
ment of the Governor on December 1, 
1931, to succeed Dwight W. Morrow upon 
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the latter’s death. As a candidate for 
reelection in 1936, Senator Barsour ran 
185,000 votes ahead of his ticket, 
although the ticket was defeated in the 
Roosevelt landslide. 

In January 1937 he was appointed a 
member of the New Jersey Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, became 
its chairman, and resigned later in the 
year to campaign for State Senator 
Lester H. Clee, of Essex County, when 
he was nominated as the Republican can- 
didate for Governor. 

Senator Barsour was reelected to the 
United States Senate in 1938 to fill the 
unexpired term vacated by the resigna- 
tion of Senator A. Harry Moore when 
the latter became Governor of New Jer- 
sey. Our colleague was again elected in 
1940 for the full term ending in January 
1947. 

Mr. President, I have here a rather 
graphic statement of the principles 
which Senator Barsour has advocated 
in public, on. the platform, and in the 
Senate of the United States, affecting 
American institutions, affecting national 
defense, concerning labor and liberalism, 
social security, home ownership, busi- 
ness and economics, agriculture, vet- 
erans, and other subjects. I shall not 
read the statement, but ask unanimous 
consent to have it inserted in the Rrecorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


REeEcorpD, as follows: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Barsour is one of the country’s 
foremost spokesmen for constitutional gov- 
ernment, speaking and writing frequently 
to urge preservation of American democracy 
and human liberties guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, including free speech, a free press, 
freedom ox religion, and freedom of assembly. 

Vigorously and constantly throughout his 
career has opposed communism, nazi-ism, 
or totalitarianism in any form. 

He was author of a resolution (S. J. Res. 
264), introduced in the Senate May 27, 
1940, to limit to 1 year the power of the 
President and other executive officers to 
suspend civil liberties of citizens or existing 
restrictions of law on wages and hours of 
labor. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, Senator Barsour is best known 
as a “big navy” Senator. Always an advocate 
of a strong national defense. 

With the spread and intensification of the 
European war he demanded— 

1. Quick expansion of American aircraft 
industry to provide for a minimum produc- 
tion of 100,000 fighting planes annually. 

2. Training of a minimum of 50,000 mili- 
tary pilots and 100,000 civilian pilots. 

3. A streamlined and mechanized regular 
army of 600,000 men equipped with latest 
military weapons. 

4. An army reserve of 1,000,000 men. 

5. Accumulation of a 3-year supply of rub- 
ber, tin, and other essential war materials 
not produced in the United States. 

He introduced bills to— 

(a) Provide new and enlarged naval bases 
for emergency use. (The provisions of this 
measure were incorporated in the 1940 naval 
authorization bill.) 

(b) Increase the number 
Guard aviation units, 
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(c) Provide for a survey of the Hackensack 
Meadows and Conaschonck Point to deter- 
mine their value for defense ptrposes and 
to enlarge Cape May Naval Air Station. 

Senator Barsour was author of the new 
Espionage Act signed by President Roosevelt 
in March, which greatly strengthens the 
national defense by increasing the penalties 
for peacetime espionage and sabotage, the 
first of its kind to become a law. 


LABOR AND LIBERALISM 


Wage-and-hour legislation, both State and 
National, have had Senator Barsour’s special 
interest and support. 

Measures voted for: 

1. Railroad Retirement Act. 

2. Federal wage-and-hour law. 

3. Act creating the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

4. Bills for the benefit of postal employees 
and other Federal workers. 

5. Norris anti-injunction bill, outlawing 
“yellow dog” contracts and limiting the 
power of Federal courts to issue injunctions 
in labor disputes. 

6. Various measures guaranteeing and re- 
inforcing the right of workers to organize 
without interference from employers, bargain 
collectively, and strike, in the furtherance 
of their aims. 

7. Legislation requiring payment of the 
prevailing rate of wages for all work on Gov- 
ernment contracts or financed with Federal 
funds. 

8. Civil Liberties bill. 

Urged New Jersey Legislature to enact min- 
imum wage law for women and wage-and- 
hour legislation for all workers. 

Voted for W. P. A. appropriations, Wagner 


| Housing Act, and subsequent appropriations 


for Federal housing projects. 

Classified as liberal in attitude on all pro- 
gressive and social legislation. 

Author of resolution (S. J. Res. 264) to pro- 
tect labor’s gains in Government employ- 
ment and while working on Government 
contracts, in cases where Federal executives 
are empowered in emergencies to set them 
aside. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Voted for present Social Security Act and 
amendments to provide for: 

1. Old age and survivors’ insurance. 

2. Oid age pensions, and pensions for the 
Flind and mothers with dependent children. 

8. Relief appropriations and reorganiza- 
tion of the relief system, to give the States 
greater autonomy in administration. 

Believes Social Security System should be 
expanded to include groups not now covered 
by retirement benefits and that old age pen- 
sions should be liberalized. 

Author of a bill to give free mailing priv- 
ileges to blind applicants for admission to 
college. e 

HOME OWNER 


Author of bills to: 

1, Reduce interest rate on Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation mortgages from 5 percent 
to 3 percent. 

2. Provide for 2-year moratorium on un- 
paid balance on H. O. L. C. mortgages. 

3. Reduce lending rate of Federal Home 
Loan Bank system to building and loan asso- 
ciations, to permit lower interest charges to 
home owners dealing with these institutions. 

4. Reduce the interest rate on federally 
insured mortgages financed through Federal 
Housing Administration from 6 percent to 
4 percent. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


For sound money, curtailed Federal 
spending, balanced budget, adoption of gov- 
ernmental policies designed to encourage 
rather than punish business, and to stimu- 
late private initiative and investment. 
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Favors taxation in proportion to ability 

to pay, including income and inheritance 
axes. 
“haven coordination of tax systems of 
Federal and State Governments and reim- 
bursement of States, counties, and cities by 
Federal Government for loss of taxes on 
revenue-producing Federal property. 

Critic of bungling bureaucracy, exces- 
sive Federal regulation, and absorption of 
investment funds by Federal Government. 

Author of bill to deny Federal Communi- 
cations Commission power to stifle develop- 
ment of television. 


AGRICULTURE 


Has spoken and voted for: 

1. Increased appropriations for research In 
basic agricultural problems and for Federal 
scientific services functioning for the gen- 
eral good of American agriculture. 

2. Greater emphasis on marketing studies 
and reports, insect and disease control, and 
weather services. 

3. Reduction of agricultural cash subsidies 
to one-crop farmers of the South and West, 
to permit a fairer distribution of Federal aids 
to farmers in New Jersey. 

4. Various measures for benefit of dairy 
and poultry industries. 

5. Numerous amendments to agricultural 
appropriation bills to give greater recognition 
to needs of “forgotten farmers” of New Jersey 
and other Northeastern States. 

Author of bills to: 

(a) Create a Poultry Division in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

(b) Provide for an excise tax on eggs and 
egg products. 

(c) Provide for a National Farm Confer- 
ence to study conflicts in present “Alice in 
Wonderland” farm program of Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

VETERANS 


Voted for bonus bill, both on original pas- 
sage and when passed over President’s veto. 

Opposed proposals to cut compensation of 
veterans for service-connected disability, or 
restrict hospitalization privileges. 

Author of bill to exempt widows and wives 
of veterans from provision of law requiring 
automatic dismissal of all W. P. A. workers 
except veterans continually on rolls for 18 
months. 

Leader in fight for impregnable national 
defense. 

NEGRO 


Author of antilynching bill, pledged to 
vote for cloture rule when considered. 
Author of bill to establish a Negro bat- 
talion in New Jersey National Guard and 
secure War Department recognition. 
Author of legislation to assure Negroes 
equality in hospital service and other fa- 
cilities in development of national health 
program in the South as well as in the North. 
Senator Barsour has received many com- 
munications from Negro organizations and 
leaders throughout the whole country thank- 
ing him for his efforts in behalf of their race 
and commending his aggressive fight for 
constitutional rights and social justice. 


TOLERANCE 

An outstanding spokesman for tolerance in 
public and private life, and vice chairman 
of the Council Against Intolerance, Senator 
Barpour has become widely known for his 
public utterances on this subject. 

He was author of a bill to prohibit trans- 
mission through the mails of forgeries or any 
scurrilous or inflammatory matter tending 
to arouse racial or religious hatreds. 


NEW JERSEY’S OWN SENATOR 


As a native and lifelong resident of New 
Jersey, Senator BaRBour possesses a more 
intimate knowledge of the make-up, in- 
dustries, interests, and needs of the State 
than most men who could be sent to Wash- 
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ington to represent it, making him:in a 
unique sense “New Jersey's own Senator.” 
CLEAN POLITICS 

Voted for the Hatch Act and amendments 
to end political coercion and abuses result- 
ing from efforts to force W. P. A. and Federal 
employees to vote and work for candidates 
favored by party bosses. 

Opposed to political bossism, gangsterism, 
and use of public office for private ends. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, there 
are some matters which I cannot pass 
over because they seemed to be so im- 
portant in considering the public service 
of Senator Barzsour. 

In his efforts to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of classes who are often regarded as 
minorities, we find him offering an anti- 
lynching bill in Congress. We hear him 
announcing that he would vote for clo- 
ture of any debate when that seemed 
necessary in order to secure action on 
such legislation. He was the author of 
a bill to establish a Negro battalion in 
the New Jersey National Guard, and to 
secure War Department recognition. 

He introduced legislation to assure 
Negroes equality in hospital service and 
other facilities in the development of na- 
tional health programs in the South, as 
well as in the North. In his lifetime he 
had received many communications from 
Negro organizations and leaders through- 
out the whole country thanking him for 
his efforts in behalf of their race and 
commending his aggressive fight for con- 
stitutional rights and social justice. 

I well remember that when we were 
considering the Selective Training and 
Service Act an amendment upon this 
subject, which was adopted, introduced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. WAGNER], provoked from 
Senator Barsour remarks that revealed 
his attitude toward this particular 
minority. The remarks are to be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 
26, 1940, and I wish to read them into 
this Recorp. Speaking of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York, which was agreed to, 
Senator Barsour said: 

I do not know whether or not his amend- 
ment and my own are exactly alike, but cer- 
tainly our aims are exactly similar. In other 
words, results are what I want, and by the 
same token I do not want to press my amend- 
ment, Mr. President, simply because of any 
pride of authorship. I will be glad to join 
the distinguished Senator from New York in 
his amendment, or he can join me in mine. 
Anyway it cannot be doubted—I know it of 
my own personal knowledge—that there is 
and has been and will continue to be this 
tragic, unfair discrimination of which the 
Senator from New York speaks, which I seek 
to check and end by my amendment. 


Senator Barsour spoke further upon 
the subject, and offered his amendment, 
and I ask leave to have it inserted in the 
Record at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the administration of the foregoing pro- 
vision and all other enlistments for service 
in the Military and Naval Establishments of 
the United States applicants for enlistment, 
if otherwise acceptable, shall be accepted for 
service without discrimination on account 
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of color or race, and men so enlisted or in- 
ducted into the land or naval forces of the 
United States shall be permitted to serve 
in any branch of these services without dis- 
crimination because of color or race. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, one of 
the efforts which Senator Barsovur initi- 
ated most recently is evidenced by a joint 
resolution introduced by him last month, 
It bears the date of October 14, 1943, and 
is Senate Joint Resolution 85, to provide 
for the admission to the United States of 
aliens who are religious or racial refu- 
gees. That measure was so benevolent in 
its purposes that it commanded the sup- 
port of organizations of both the great 
political parties. A statement made 
jointly on September 9, 1943, by the Na- 
tional Democratic Club and the National 
Republican Club of New York City rela- 
tive to that subject, will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Thursday, Oc- 
tober 14, 1943. I shall not read the en- 
tire statement, but only its concluding 
sentence: 

We specifically and urgently request the 
introduction of legislation of the character 
which we have indicated and also specifically 
request immediate hearings before the ap- 
propriate committees, at which hearings we 
respectfully request to be heard. 

For National Democratic Club: 

WILLIAM F. FULLEN. 

For National Republican Club: 

THomas J. CURRAN. 


That proposed legislation, if it should 
be enacted—and it perhaps could bpe— 
would denounce the Hitler mass mur- 
ders, and would undertake to uphold 
religious freedom, and to afford a sanc- 
tuary for the oppressed. 

Mr. President, Senator Bargour has 
left a monument here which I regard to 
be of benefit to all who wish to have ac- 
cess to definite information on subjects 
about which Senators are daily asked by 
their constituents. A letter to me from 
him best reveals his attitude toward 
the subject, and what he accomplished. 
The letter is dated November 11: 


DEAR WARREN A.: The many, many letters 
that we have gotten—and still are getting, 
as a matter of fact—from schools, colleges, 
educators, and parents asking questions 
about how to go about getting into the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and the 
difficulty I have had and my office has had 
in trying to answer all these different ques- 
tions gave me the idea that the Naval Affairs 
Committee could well prepare, in a commit- 
tee print, a comprehensive review of all these 
matters which it seemed at first might be 
covered by a fairly short statement. This, 
however, proved impossible, and, by the same 
token, I really feel that the copy I am send- 
ing you of this committee print, while mak- 
ing for a larger pamphlet than I had hoped, 
really is about the most concise way to put 
the whole story—and, of course, it should 
cover the whole story. 


Then follows something more personal, 
and the letter is signed “WarRREN B.” 

Mr. President, that euphemism is dear 
to my heart. As I have said, we came 
into the Senate on the same day, and 
sat side by side for a long time. We 
were both WARRENS, and my salutation to 
him was “WarREN B.,” and his to me 
“WarreN A.” I shall always cherish very 
highly that personal relationship. 
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Senator Barsour was an important 
and influential member of several impor- 
tant committees, including the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrcorp 
a list of the Senate committees of which 
he was a@ member at the time of his 
demise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 

Commerce, Manufactures, Naval Affairs, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Rules, Special 
Committee to Investigate Gasoline and Fuel 
Oil Shortages. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a list of the clubs of which 
Senator BarBour was a member at the 
time of his demise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 

Union League, Rumson Club, Racquet and 
Tennis Club, Chevy Chase Club, Society of 
the Cincinnati, Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, Society of Colonial Wars, Metro- 
politan Club, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
done less than I could do, and less than 
I should like to do to glorify the wonder- 
ful relationship which existed between 
this United States Senator and me, be- 
tween this friend and me, and to try to 
express what I believe to be true, that 
95 Senators of the United States are sad- 
dened by his passing, and would like to 
extoll his virtues and honor his memory. 

I cannot say farewell to this good man 
without tendering to the members of his 
bereaved family my own heartfelt sym- 
pathy and that, I am sure, of all his col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it had 
been my purpose at the conclusion of the 
deliberations of the Senate tomorrow to 
read a brief paragraph from the Thanks- 
giving proclamations of President Wash- 
ington in 1789, of Abraham Lincoln in 
1863, of Woodrow Wilson in 1918, and 
of President Roosevelt a few days ago, 
and to ask the Senate to do the unac- 
customed thing of joining with me in 
a brief prayer of thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for the land in which we live 
and for the people who live within it. 
Our purpose to recess over until Friday 
frustrates that little diversion in our 
Senatorial program. 

I wish to say for the information of 
the Senate that a recess will be taken 
until Friday, and then until Monday. 
Consideration of the pending bill will not 
be resumed until Monday. It may be 
possible that on Friday there will be con- 
sideration given to another bill which is 
on the calendar, but that will be deter- 
mined between now and then. I refer to 
the measure dealing with the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. 

Mr. President, I cannot allow the oc- 
casion to pass without expressing my 
profound regret and sorrow over the 
death of Senator W. WARREN BARBOUR. 
We have relationships here in the Senate 
of which the public knows little and 
which have no political connection. As 
a matter of fact, they cross political 


“the Senate. 
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lines, geographical boundaries, and re- 
ligious delineations, to create an inti- 
mate friendship and respect which we 
ourselves know and appreciate, but of 
which the public knows little or nothing. 
It is one of the glorious traditions and 
privileges of service in the Senate to 
cultivate and enjoy these personal re- 
lationships which are not terminated 
either by retirement from the Senate or 
by death itself. I never knew why just 


such a relationship existed between Sen- 


ator BARBOUR and me, but it did. From 
the time when he entered the Senate 
until today I flattered myself that I en- 
joyed his personal friendship and con- 
fidence and affection, and I am happy 
to say that that feeling was mutual. I 
recall on one occasion when he confided 
in me a matter of great intimacy affect- 
ing his personal life. I accepted that 
as a compliment. I now regard it as 
such, and I cherish it as such. 

Senator Barsour was in every respect 
a courtly gentleman. In all the contro- 
versies that have taken place here since 
he came to the Senate, some of them per- 
sonal, some of them partisan, I do not 
recall ever having heard him express 
bitterness or animosity or envy toward 
anybody, either in the Senate or out of 
He was a man of great 
kindness and generosity. * Though he 
was a man who had engaged, most of 
his life, in the manufacturing industry, 
as had his ancestors before him, he was 
in a deep sense a kind of philosopher. 
His philosophy was homely and practi- 
cal. It was the sort that anybody, 
whether scholar or unlettered, could un- 
derstand. That type of man is valuable 
in the Senate. That type of character 
impresses itself upon us, and makes a 
definite contribution to the sum total of 
our legislative and political and intel- 
lectual history. 

I am sure I express the feeling of all 
the Members of the Senate in the ma- 
jority as well as in the minority whose 
minds and hearts converge in the same 
path on such an occasion as this, when 
I say that we deeply respected Senator 
Barsour. We entertained for him a per- 
sonal affection and a high regard, and 
we join with all his friends here and 
elsewhere in expressions of profound 
sorrow upon the occasion of his death. 
All that we can say in our feebleness of 
language to them and to him and his 
spirit is, “Hail and farewell.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, Senator 
Barsour was a faithful, devoted, and 
industrious member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. He was very much be- 
loved by all its members. He was loved 
because he was the type of public servant 
who invariably commands respect and 
affection for his kindly, sympathetic, 
tolerant, and charitable attributes. He 
had more qualities than these... He was 
industrious. He faithfully attended the 
committee meetings. He had a special 
affection for the Navy. He took pride 
in his membership on that committee. 
He cooperated in every way possible to 
help promote and advance our Navy and 
to make it the powerful military force 
that it is today. We shall all miss him; 
but we shall have for our inspiration in 
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th? future the memory of a man who 
served his country faithfully, who did 
his duty bravely and courageously, who 
recognized and respected the rights of 
his colleagues and who exemplified those 
unselfish and robust qualities that make 
cooperation with one’s associates an ef- 
fective force in lessening the burdens of 
public service. 

It is fitting, therefore, Mr. President, 
that the Secretary of the Navy should 
be prompted this morning to send a letter 
to me in connection with the passing of 
Senator Barsour. I send the letter to 
the desk and ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, November 23, 1943. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: The tragic and 
untimely death of Senator W. WarREN Bar- 
BouR is a heavy blow to the entire Nation. 
I wish to convey to you and the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
my personal sense of loss and that of the 
entire naval service. Senator BarsBour’s val- 
ued efforts will be keenly missed. 

Most sincerely, 
FRANK KNox. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HAwKgs]. 

The resolution was 
agreed to. 

Under the second resolving clause the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Hawkes, 
Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. WHITE, Mr. Auvs- 
TIN, Mr. MALONEY, Mr. TruMAN, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. TUNNELL, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. REVERCOMB, and Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON the committee on the part of the 
Senate to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Senator. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Senator from New Jersey 
I move that the Senate do now take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Friday 
next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 38 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
Friday, November 26, 1943, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Tne Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Thou who art the Rose of Sharon and 
the bright and morning star, in these 
sacred moments we are reminded of our 
most solemn duties. As we have inher- 
ited vast benefits from those who have 
gone before, forbid that we should make 
mock of their sacrificial toil. By 
brotherly love the discouraged are made 
restful, the heavy laden, light, and those 
who are weighted down receive strength. 

Empty all hearts of ingratitude, pride, 
and covetousness and let our eyes see 
the world and our hands touch it, that 
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Thy kingdom may come, stainless and 
unrestrained. In the calendar of our 
memory inspire us to live and labor for 
our Republic with all knowledge and 
wisdom. Heavenly Father, these days 
are heavy with historic issues; be Thou 
the inspiration of all our duties and let 
the decisions be in accord with the best 
traditions of our Government. We pray 
for all who are waiting and longing for 
those whose memory is most precious. 
Let otir prayer for them be prompted 
by that love which labors, pleads, and 
comforts by its own divinely inspired 
power. Give them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the gar- 
ment of praise for heaviness. O glori- 
ous eclipse, O grand obscurity, O shadow 
that tells of the Light, we shall not ask 
earth’s broken ones to find a place of 
rest, but we pass from things temporal 
to things eternal and our souls vibrate 
in Thy holy name, and Thy grace and 
peace shall minister to all. Grauat us 
this prayer, our blessed Saviour. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 209) : 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon, Henry B. STEAGALL, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Alabama. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resclved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate do 
now take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of the above 
resolution the Presiding Officer had ap- 
pointed Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
McCLELLAN, and Mr. AIKEN members of 
said committee on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 210): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. J. Wmt1aM Drrter, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of five Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate do 
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now take a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of the above reso- 
lution the Presiding Officer had ap- 
pointed Mr. Davis, Mr. GuFrey, Mr. 
ScrucHaM, Mr. Buck, and Mr. BUSHFIELD 
members of said committee on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 763) 
entitled “An act amending the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BarK- 
LEY and Mr, BREWSTER members of the 
joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Agriculture (War Food 
Administration). 

Department of Labor. 

Department of the Navy. 

Department of War. 

Civil Service Commission. 

Federal Security Agency. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

War-Manpower Commission. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND THE FUNERAL OF 
THE LATE HENRY B. STEAGALL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following Members-+to attend the fu- 
neral of Mr. STEAGAtL: Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. RAMSPECK, Mr. VINSON 
of Georgia, Mr. Brown of Georgia, Mr. 
StTaRNES of Alabama, Mr. Hosss, Mr. 
WotcotTt, Mr. CRAWForRD, and Mr. DEwEY. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 
and in one to include an editorial con- 
cerning paper mill expansion and in the 
other a letter from the Honorable Marvin 
Jones. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article from the Washington Post 
by Walter Lippman entitled “The A, B, 
and C of Subsidies.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Neva- 
da? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article by Mr. Ernest Lindley in the 
Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to section 3 of the resolution 
to continue the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. I feel that if section 3 is left 
in the bill inflation will follow. 

Ever since I have been a Member of 
this House, I have supported farm legis- 
lation. However, if section 3 remains 
in the present bill, I will have to vote 
against it. In the event Congress fails 
to continue the subsidy it means higher 
prices, especially on the necessities of life 
which are so esSential to the workers of 
this country. 

At the present time there are fifteen 
or twenty million workers in this country 
who have not received any increase in 
their salary for several years. It is hard 
enough for these people to make ends 
meet with the present prices on com- 
modities having, in some instances, in- 
creased 100 percent. If section 3 is 
adopted it will mean an even greater in- 
crease of prices and a terrible hardship 
on these workers and their families 
throughout the country. 

For that reason I trust the House will 
see its way clear to eliminate section 3 
from the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a memorandum I have prepared 
on the Treasury’s new tax program and 
the home owner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include an address by the Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
and in the other some statistics regard- 
ing crops. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include in one an editorial from a 
paper in my district and in the other 
an article on competitive bidding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Friday next, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 45 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
{mous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on petition No, 14 
calling for the discharge of the bill H. R. 
2887. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. VursELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr, NEWSOME. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr, Soeaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a poem by William Cullen 
Bryant. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a let- 
ter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a resolution adopted by the American 
Merchant Marine Institute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

THE GLORY OF THE TIMES 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, upon 
many occasions during my years of serv- 
ice in the Congress I have been severely 
and caustically critical of the Roosevelt 
administration. I have belabored it on 
account of its sins of omission and com- 
mission. I have not spared President 
Roosevelt in so dping. 

Although I have supported the Com- 
mander in Chief in his program, military 
and naval, to win the war, and shall con- 
tinue to do so as long as I am satisfied 
with the progress which is made, I shall 
also continue, as aggressively as I know 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 
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how, to oppose the programs of the New 
Deal. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I 
recall and have been often reminded of 
the fact that I was somewhat critical, 
practically and constructively, of some 
of the activities of a very fine lady, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the wife of the President. 

Few, if any, of the words I have spoken 
would I recant. My feelings have been 
given forthright expression whenever I 
have felt the situation deserved my at- 
tention and that of Congress and the 
people. Frankly, I see many evidences 
which indicate that there will be other 
and more occasions for further critical 


| comment by me, with, I hope, construc- 


tive suggestions anent the failures of 
this administration and of those who 
comprise it. 

AN HONOR TO THEIR TITLES 


Today, Mr. Speaker, as always, I wish 
to praise where praise at any time is 
due. I say this with enthusiasm, sin- 
cerity, and a fervor equal to that which 
has at any time motivated me to be crit- 
ical in days gone by or shall influence 
me in the future. 

The service record of the Roosevelt 
boys—of James, of Elliott, of Franklin, 
Jr., and of John—deserves the approba- 
tion and the commendation of all of us. 
Asking for hard jobs, unpleasant tasks, 
dangerous missions, these bovs who come 
from the first family of the land have 
typified the strength, the resourceful- 


| ness, the daring, and the democracy of 


the youth of America. 

No supermen, as they would be the 
first to testify and the last to claim, 
nevertheless they have performed the 
tasks which have been assigned to them 
without fear and asking no favor, and 
they have made the grade and have com- 
pleted the mission and have done the 
task so well as to deserve the highest ac- 
colade. 

Theirs was not and is not the easiest 
spot—in fact, it is one of the most em- 
barrassing spots to be in, as sons of the 
President. They have met the chal- 
lenge—together with thousands of other 
young Americans who have distinguished 
themselves under the fire of the enemy. 
They really deserve and I, as one, make 


| SO bold as to offer them the commenda- 


tion of the American public for the genu- 
ine service they have rendered their 
country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a magazine article by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask | 


unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a statement relative to the candidacy 
of a man whose character and ability 
are needed at the helm of our National 
Government during these critical times. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the Appendix 
an address made by Mr. W. D. Farr, 
secretary of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks and include 
therein a poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a short 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday after 
the conclusion of the Legislative Calen- 
dar and any other special orders I may 
address the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Sunday Telegram-News of Lynn, 
Mass.; and also to include an address I 
made before the Lions Club. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WEIss 
was granted permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Rrecorp.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include the 
quarterly report of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON THE BILL 
S. 981 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted to 
file a supplementary report from the 
Committee on Insular Affairs on the bill 
S. 981. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 


| is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
sermon delivered by Rev. Paul Little, 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
San Francisco, delivered at a memorial 
service of the American Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
four unanimous-consent requests. First, 
to revise and-extend my remarks; sec- 
ond, to extend my remarks and include 
two radio broadcasts by Rupert Hughes; 
and to extend my remarks and include 
an article on reconversion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter received from C. W. Swonger, 
research economist, New England Milk 
Producers’ Association, November 19, 
1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a statement of legis- 
lative policy by the manufacturers’ divi- 
sion of the Lafayette Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Smitu of 
Ohio and Mr. LEONARD W. HALL were 
granted permission to extend their own 
remarks in the REcorD.) 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and a _ second 
request that I be permitted to insert in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks an 
address by the dean of the law school 
of the University of North Carolina. 
The latter extension may exceed the 
usual space allowed, but I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed notwith- 
standing. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a brief article 
from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to set forth 
therein the position of the Farmers’ 
Union of North Dakota on the tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks and to include therein a 
telegram and a short poem commemo- 
rating the birth of the Honorable James 
E. Watson, former Senator from Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address by Dr. F. J. Under- 
wood, of Mississippi, president-elect of 
the American Public Health Association. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein some excerpts from an address 
by Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association, delivered in Ok- 
lahoma City on November 11, 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an excerpt from an article from 
the current issue of Flying written by 
my colleague the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by including a 
patriotic telegram from eight patriotic 
societies of East Chicago, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an article from the 
Missoulian, of Missoula County; also to 
extend in my remarks comments of the 
press of Montana in regard to the silver 
policy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in three separate instances, one 
my own remarks, and the other two sep- 
arate editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I expect to 
make this afternoon on the subsidy bill 
and to include therein a certain news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp by including 
a letter I received from Chester Bowles, 
Administrator of the O. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
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to include therein an editorial from the 
Dallas News. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection? 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—POST-WAR BENEFITS 
TO VETERANS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
(H. DOC. NO. 361) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

All of us are concentrating now on the 
one primary objective of winning this 
war. But even as we devote our energy 
and resources to that purpose, we can- 
not neglect to plan for things to come 
after victory is won. 

The problem of reconverting wartime 
America to a peacetime basis is one for 
which we are now laying plans to be 
submitted to the Congress for action. As 
I said last July: 

The returning soldier and sailor and marine 
are a part of the problem of demobilizing the 
rest of the millions of Americans who have 
been working and living in a war economy 
since 1941. * * * But the members of the 
armed forces have been compelled to make 
greater economic sacrifice and every other 
kind of sacrifice than the rest of us, and are 
entitled to definite action to help take care 
of their special problems. 


At that time I outlined what seemed 
to me to be a minimum of action to which 
the members of our armed forces are en- 
titled over and above that taken for 
other citizens. 

What our service men and women 
want, more than anything else, is the 
assurance of satisfactory employment 
upon their return to civil life. The first 
task after the war is to provide employ- 
ment for them and for our demobilized 
war workers. 

There were skeptics who said that our 
wartime production goals would never be 
attained. There will also be skeptics 
who will question our ability to make the 
necessary plans to meet the problems of 
unemployment and want after the war. 
But, I am confident that if industry and 
labor and Government tackle the prob- 
lems of economic readjustment after the 
war with the same unity of purpose and 
with the same ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness and boldness that they have em- 
ployed to such advantage in wartime 
production, they can solve them. 

We must not lower our sights to pre- 
war levels. The goal after the war should 
be the maximum utilization of our hu- 
man and material resources. This is the 
way to rout the forces of insecurity and 
unemployment at home, as completely as 
we shall have defeated the forces of tyr- 
anny and oppression on the fields of bat- 
tle. 

There are, however, certain measures 
which merit the immediate attention of 
the Congress to round out the program 
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already commenced for the special pro- 
tection of the members of the armed 
forces. 

The Congress has already enacted a 
generous program of benefits for service- 
men and for the widows and dependents 
of those killed in action. 

For example: 

i. Under the National Service Life In- 
surance Act, life insurance at low premi- 
um rates is now available to members of 
the armed forces in amounts not less 
than $1,000 and not more than $10,000 
per person. A total of nearly $90,000,- 
000,000 of insurance has already been 
applied for. 

2. In addition, provision has been 
made, under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Relief Act, for the.guaranty by the Gov- 
ernment of the payment of premiums on 
commercial policies held by members of 
the armed forces while in service. Pre- 
miums on insurance totaling $135,582,000 
have been guaranteed, as a result of 
56,276 applications by servicemen for 
such relief. 

3. The Congress has also enacted legis- 
lation making provision for the hospitali- 
zation and medical care of all veterans of 
the present war, and for the vocational 
rehabilitation and training of those suf- 
fering from disability incurred in, or 
aggravated by, military service, when 
such disability results in a vocational 
handicap preventing reemployment. 
Similar provision has been made for the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons in civil 
life, who, with proper training, can be 
equipped to play a useful part in the war 
effort at home. Men who are rejected 
for military service because of physical 
or mental defects, or who are discharged 
from the armed forces because of a dis- 
ability existing at the time of induction, 
are thus eligible for such rehabilitation 
services and training as may be neces- 
sary and feasible in order to fit them for 
useful and gainful employment. 

4. By recent legislation, our present 
service men and women have been as- 
sured the same pension benefits for 
death or disability incurred in the line 
of duty while in active military service as 
are provided for the veterans of prior 
wars. The pension rates for the family 
of those killed in this war were recently 
increased by the Congress, 

The Veterans’ Administration will, 
from time to time, request the considera- 
tion by the Congress of various amend- 
ments of existing laws which will facil- 
itate administration, and which will cor- 
rect any defecis in our present statutory 
scheme which experience may disclose. 
I am confident that the Congress, in line 
with the historic policy of this Govern- 
ment toward its ill, injured, and disabled 
service men and women, will provide 
generous appropriations to the Veterans’ 
Administration with which to carry out 
these laws. 

5. Numerous other measures have 
been adopted for the protection of our 
servicemen such as the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act suspending the 
enforcement of certain obligations 
egainst members of the armed forces, 
the creation of reemployment rights un- 
cer the Selective Service Act, and the 
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provision for emergency maternity care 
to the wives and infants of enlisted men. 

However, I believe that we must go 
much further. 

We must make provision now to help 
our returning service men and women 
bridge the gap from war to peace activ- 
ity. When the war is over, our men and 
women in the armed forces will be eager 
to rejoin their families, get a job, or 
continue their education, and to pick 
up the threads of their former lives. 
They will return at a time when industry 
will be in the throes of reconversion. Our 
plans for demobilization of soldiers and 
sailors must be consistent with our plans 
for the reconversion of industry and for 
the creation of employment opportuni- 
ties for both servicemen and war work- 
ers.. Already the armed forces have re- 
turned many thousands of service men 
and women to civil life. 

The following further steps seem desir- 
able now: 

1. To help service men and women tide 
over the difficult period of readjustment 
from military to civilian life, mustering- 
out pay will be needed. It will relieve 
them of anxiety while they seek private 
employment or make their personal plans 
for the future. I therefore recommend 
to the Congress that it enact legislation 
and provide funds for the payment of a 
uniform, reasonable mustering-out pay 
to all members of the armed forces upon 
their honorable discharge or transfer to 
inactive duty. This pay should not be in 
a lump sum but on a monthly installment 
basis. 


2. We must anticipate, however, that 
some members of the armed forces may 
not be able to obtain employment within 
a reasonable time after their return to 


civil life. For them, unemployment al- 
lowances should be pvovided until they 
can reasonably be absorbed by private in- 
dustry. 

Members of the armed services are not 
now adequately covered by existing un- 
employment insurance laws of the States. 
It is estimated that approximately one- 
half of them will have no unemployment 
insurance protection at all when they 
leave military service. Benefits payable 
to those who are covered by State law 
are unequal, and will vary greatly among 
the States because of the wide differences 
in the provisions of the State laws. The 
protection in many cases will be inade- 
quate. It is plainly a Federal responsi- 
bility to provide for the payment of ade- 
quate and equitable allowances to those 
service men and women who are unable 
to find employment after their demobili- 
zation. 

For these reasons, I recommend to the 
Congress that a uniform system of allow- 
ances for unemployed service men and 
women be established. 

I believe that ther? should ve a fixed 
and uniform rate of benefit for a fixed 
period of time for all members of the 
armed forces who, after leaving the serv- 
ice, are unable to find suitable work. In 
order to qualify for an unemployment 
allowance each person: should be obliged 
to register with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and, following the 
usual practice in unemployment insur- 
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ance, must be willing to accept available 
and suitable employment, or to engage 
in a training course to prepare him for 
such employment. The protection under 
this system should be continued for an 
adequate length of time following the 
period for which mustering-out payment 
is made. 

At present persons serving in the mer- 
chant marine are not insured under 
State unemployment insurance laws, 
primarily because the very nature of 
their employment carries them beyond 
the confines of any particular State. I 
believe that the most effective way of 
protecting maritime workers against 
post-war unemployment is to enact 
without delay a Federal maritime un- 
employment insurance act. There has 
been in effect since 1938 a Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act and a simi- 
lar act for maritime workers is long 
overdue. Marine workers are, however, 
insured under the existing Federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance law. 

3. Members of the armed forces are 
not receiving credit under the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance law for 
their period of military service. Credit 
under the law can be obtained only 
while a person is engaged in certain 
specific types of employment. Service 
in the armed forces is not included in 
these types. Since the size of the insur- 
ance benefits depends upon the total 
number of years in which credits are ob- 
tained, the exclusion of military serv- 
ice will operate to decrease the old-age 
retirement benefits which will eventu- 
ally be payable to service men and 
women. Furthermore, a large number 
of persons whose dependents were pro- 
tected by the survivors’ insurance bene- 
fits at the time they entered the armed 
forces, are losing entirely those insur- 
ance rights while they are in service. 

I therefore recommend that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to make it pos- 
sible for members of the armed forces 
to obtain credit under the Federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance law dur- 
ing their period of military service. The 
burden of this extension of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance to members of the 
armed forces should be carried by the 
Federal Government, and the Federal 
contributions should be uniform for all 
members of the armed forces irrespec- 
tive of their rank. 

I have already communicated with 
the Congress requesting the enactment 
of legislation to provide educational and 
training opportunities for the members 
of the armed forces who desire to pursue 
their studies after their discharge. 

The Congress will agree, I am sure, 
that this time we must have plans and 
legislation ready for our returning vet- 


“erans instead of waiting until the last 


moment. It will give notice to our 
armed forces that the people back home 
do not propose to let them down. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, November 23, 1943. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3477) to con- 
tinue the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, to re- 
vise the basis of annual appraisal of its 
assets, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 3477) 
to extend the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, with Mr. Cooper in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the bill was 
under consideration last Friday the 
Clerk had read section 1. Section 1 is 
now open to amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill presently be- 
fore the House today, if adopted with 
section 3 remaining, will, in my opinion, 
return to plague those responsible. It 
is a most dangerous experiment. On 
both sides of the aisle we have heard 
pleas for unity since Pearl Harbor. 

Vhere are those pleas today? 

Speaking of subsidies, have we_not 
been dealing in subsidies for the past 30 
years? You and I are responsible for 
these subsidies and taking the House as 
a whole no serious attempt has been 
made to even reduce them let alone abol- 
ish them. Only a few days ago I placed 
in the Recorp a list of Federal grants, 
each and every one a subsidy, if you 
please, that totaled nearly $1,000,000,000, 
not including the food subsidy. Yes, we 
have been paying in part for other peo- 
ple’s grub, as one Member said, and if 
we are to believe another Member, we 
have been engaging in blackmail every 
time we voted these Federal grants. Do 
we not in part pay for other people’s 
grub when we vote benefits to the vet- 
erans, old-age assistance, help for the 
blind, the widows, and dependent chil- 
dren, and so forth. Have we voted 
those funds in the expectation of bene- 
fiting politically? If so, all are guilty, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, be- 
cause we all supported them regardless 
of what political party was in power. 
Were we guilty of blackmail when we 
extended dozens of benefits to the farm- 
ers over a long period of years? I won- 
der if my friend who spoke of blackmail 
remembers when he offered an amend- 
ment to an agricultural appropriation 
bill to increase, not decrease, an appro- 
priation to eliminate some disease or 
pest that was injurious to cattle. Was 
that not a subsidy? Was that black- 
mail? 

Every appropriation bill that will come 
before us, with the exception of one, after 
the first of the year will contain subsi- 
dies in the form of Federal grants. 
Watch and see how many will be elim- 
inated. If the food subsidy is so obnox- 
ious as some would make us believe now 
will these other subsidies be equally so? 

The present program has been succes- 
ful. As I said, we are warned by those 
who should know, you are making a mis- 
take. The white-collar workers and the 
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housewives, as well as all whose incomes 
are in the low brackets, will be the ones 
to suffer the most if this program is de- 
stroyed and you do not advance a sub- 
stitute. What have you to offer as a 
substitute? Nothing. 

You are willing to destroy this plan but 
have nothing constructive to offer to take 
its place. Just recently we passed legisla- 
tion increasing veterans’ compensations, 
and raising the allowance to dependents 
of those now in the armed forces. All 
arguments in support of those bills were 
the same. The veterans and dependents 
could not live on what they were receiv- 
ing. Not a single Member of this House 
voted against either bill. Now you would 
pass legislation that ultimately will in- 
crease the cost of living and the veterans 
and dependents of those in the service 
will be back to where they were before 
you voted to raise the Government’s com- 
pensation. No one complained then nor 
advocated to “let them buy their own 
grub” nor did any one advance the argu- 
ment we were engaging in blackmail. 

Those who will suffer most if you de- 
stroy the food-subsidy program are not 
represented by organizations such as the 
farm organizations. Only a small por- 
tion of them are members of labor organ- 
izations. I raise my voice in behalf of 
this group and appeal to you not to 
destroy the food-subsidy program unless 
you advocate a substitute that will bring 
equal results. I have listened to the 
Army and Navy with reference to the 
conduct of this war and I have supported 
their recommendations. We have 
brought to Washington some of the most 
outstanding businessmen in the country, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, more 
Republicans, if you please, to keep up 
the fight on the home front. Some of 
those men have made great financial 
sacrifices and they say that this subsidy 
is a necessity. I am going to follow them 
the same way I followed the men in the 
Army and Navy who are fighting on the 
battle fronts. 

I hope we will not place ourselves in 
the position where we will increase the 
cost of living to the people of this coun- 
try. The O. P. A. tells you that is exactly 
what you are going to do. It is best, in 
my opinion, to let good enough alone. 
Let us have unity on the home front, and 
one way to do that is to allow the admin- 
istration to continue this food subsidy. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. What use is there in 
increasing the allotments to the depen- 
dents of soldiers and increasing the pen- 
sions to veterans if we are going to nullify 
that action by passing a bill that will 
increase the cost of living? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No use whatever. If 
the cost of living does increase, a bill to 
further increase the compensation of vet- 
erans and others recognized just last 
week will be in order. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
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ment, and I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey (Mrs. Norton]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not an economist, and by the same token, 
judging by the arguments presented in 
this debate, I do not believe there are 
many in this House. However, one does 
not need to be an economist to under- 
stand the purpose of the opposition to 
this food subsidy. It is easily understood 
when you examine the reactionary lobby 
behind the opposition—the farm bloc in 
Congress, the farm lobbies, and the vari- 
ous trade interests, such as meat canners 
and packers. Members seem to think 
consumers do not count or that the issue 
has become so involved they will not un- 
derstand its relation to their food bills. 
Well, if you saw the flood of protests from 
consumers, particularly women, received 
at my office during the past few days you 
would understand how very important 
this matter is to the housewives of the 
Nation. The consumers are only now 
beginning to realize how they are being 
“sold down the river.” If you vote 
against this subsidy to the consumer— 
for that is what it really is—you will 
have a lot of explaining to do when the 
price of food goes up, which, without sub- 
Sidies, it surely will. You cannot be so 
naive as to expect the millions of citi- 
zens—I believe it is estimated that there 
are over 30,000,000 whose wages have not 
been increased—in offices, schools, Gov- 
ernment, and industries not connected 
with the war and not organized to take it 
“lying down.” 

You will hear from them, make no 
mistake about that, and you will not like 
what they will have to say. For regard- 
less of how you dress up your argument, 
the housewives of the Nation who pro- 
vide the food for their families will un- 
derstand that by your vote you have pre- 
vented the President from using funds 
appropriated in this bill to hold down the 
food bills and prevent infiation. That is 
something you will not be able to side- 
step with any argument and do not for- 
get that 75 percent of our food products 
are consumed by our civilian population. 

It has been said that women hold the 
balance of power in America. This is un- 
doubtedly true at this time with so many 
men absent, fighting and dying all over 
the world so that we may continue our 
American way of living. How do you 
think women will react when they find 
themselves paying excessive prices for 
the necessities of life and they realize we 
have made a political football of a de- 
vice which would insure against infla- 
tion? I think I can tell you how they will 
react. Judging from my mail this morn- 
ing they seem to have, at long last, awak- 
ened to the fact that they have power 
and intend to use it. If this bill is passed 
without the subsidy provision, it will do 
more to arouse women to their potential 
political strength than all the arguments 
advanced by either the Republican or 
Democratic Party since 1920. The surest 
way I know of to get women interested 
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in any issue is to bring that issue into 
their homes, for then it becomes pe- 
culiarly individual. When they find how 
little an inflated dollar will buy, we shall 
have a made-to-order issue for the 
women of America. Many of us older 
housewives have no difficulty in recalling 
World War No. 1 and the prices we paid 
for essential foods to feed our families— 
substitutes for flour; fresh eggs a dollar 
and a quarter a dozen and hard to get at 
any price; butter, sugar, almost impos- 
sible to buy. With all the complaints 
against O. P. A., I insist it has done a 
great job and should be given credit for 
holding the line under very difficult con- 
ditions. I have had a great many in- 
auiries about the bill before us and the 
puzzling question seems to be, What is 
inflation, and how can a subsidy control 
the prices of food and prevent inflation? 

It is my understanding that when 
prices go up to the point where your 
money is not worth much of anything, 
that is inflation. Inflation can reach the 
point—and has in other countries— 
where your whole week’s salary will not 
buy enough food for 1 day. 

The very first commodity to be affected 
by too swiftly rising prices which bring 
on inflation is food, because food is an 
absolute necessity to everyone. The 
price of food, therefore, is of first impor- 
tance in our fight against inflation in this 
country. That is probably why the 
President devoted one of the longest 
messages he has ever sent to Congress to 
food. In his message, the President 
asked for a continuation of what he and 
other responsible leaders believe to be 
the only method for controlling the price 
of this most important commodity — 
food—the use of subsidies. Up to now, 
we have managed to control fairly well 
the rise in the cost of food. Prices on a 
number of food items have been held and 
even forced down. For instance, butter, 
about 10 percent since June. We have 
maintained this control by the much dis- 
cussed and misunderstood method called 
subsidy. 

Bear in mind that a subsidy is not, as 
so many people seem to think, a general 
hand-out to farmers and food processors 
to bribe them to produce food which we 
must have for our armed forces, for our 
allies, and for ourselves. What it really 
is isa payment by the Government to the 
farmer to protect him from the loss he 
would otherwise sustain as the cost of 
production goes up, while prices are held 
down, and that is all it is. The part of 
the farmer’s cost which the housewife 
does not pay, the Government does. To 
farmers and, in some cases, to processors 
of certain basic and absolutely essential 
foods, such as butter, for instance, sub- 
sidies have been paid by the Govern- 
ment—nct as a bribe or hand-out but to 
protect them from losses in their ex- 
panded production. 

The only other way beside subsidies 
that the farmer could have been pro- 
tected was to allow the price of food 
items he was producing to go up, thereby 
encouraging inflation. The subsidy pro- 
gram has not applied to all farm prod- 
ucts. It has not been necessary. It has 
been used only to protect producers of 
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essential foods from loss under an ex- 
panded program. The alternative of- 
fered by opponents of the subsidy pro- 
gram is to permit farm prices to rise in 
accordance with demand, as they would 
under normal conditions. The adminis- 
tration points out that such a rise in food 
prices would bring about a demand for 
wage increases, which in turn would lead 
to a further rise in food prices, and then 
another rise in wages, leading certainly 
to inflation. 

The President, in his message, stated 
that the subsidy program, already tried 
out, is necessary to prevent inflation and 
that while subsidies are paid out of the 
taxpayer’s money, the taxpayer saves 
many times the subsidy and higher costs 
of everything the Government is buying 
these days for the war effort. He points 
out that we must produce food we need 
and, to get this food, we must assure the 
farmer a fair return for his work. To 
provide all the food we need at this time, 
every farmer in the United States has 
been asked to produce to the utmost 
limit and beyond, of the capacity of his 
land and his equipment. Our farmers 
are doing this. Food production in 1943 
in the United States exceeded anything 
we have ever done before, or anything 
we had ever dreamed of doing before. 
The Government is asking American 
farmers to go even beyond this in 1944. 
How can they do this and why should 
they do it if they are not protected by the 
Government? 

I think I can say that I have voted, 
during my long service here, for every 
bill that would benefit the farmer. 
Some of them apparently benefited the 
farm organizations, not the small dirt 
farmers, who never have been considered 
to the extent they should be. They are 
not organized, but they are doing a fine 
patriotic job for America. Somewhere 
along the line, between the man who digs 
and plants the food and the woman who 
buys it for her table, there is much to be 
explained. It would be a great service 
if an honest investigation could be had 
on this subject. 

Now, the record on food production 
in 1943 was a great one, but even greater 
production is planned for 1944. Again 
in his message President Roosevelt out- 
lined some of the extraordinary demands 
on our food supply. Incidentally, three- 
fourths of the food produced in this 
country is being consumed, not by our 
soldiers and sailors or by our allies but 
by ourselves—the civilian population of 
the United States. 

In planning and legislating for the 
future we must realize that as the war 
continues, the demand for increased sup- 
plies of food will be much greater. If 
we do not hold the line now, through 
the subsidy system, which provides a 
flexible and fair method of. controlling 
prices, we will commit an unforgivabie 
sin, not only against the men who are 
suffering and dying all over the world 
but against their children and grand- 
children of the future. 

Surely we will not dare to tell our sol- 
diers when they demand an explanation 
on their return to the America they de- 
fended that we were too busy making a 
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political issue of food to realize what they 
were fighting for. I want again to call 
your attention to the fact that rising 
food prices bring severest hardship to 
the more than 30,000,000 white-collar 
workers—clergymen, school teachers, po- 
lice and firemen, city, county, State, and 
Federal workers—and to those living on 
insurance policies and the dependents of 
soldiers at the front. All of this the 
President pointed out so well as he traced 
the steps in the fight. against inflation 
in his recent message to Congress. If 
there were a better way to fight inflation, 
it stands to reason that all of those 
charged with the responsibility, from the 
President down, would have found it. 
That nobody has leads me to believe 
there is no better way at this time. I 
believe that food subsidies are really war 
subsidies and should be regarded as part 
of the necessary war costs, just as muni- 
tions, ships, planes, tanks, and all the 
other matériel of war. Feeling very 
strongly on this issue, I shall vote to 
retain the subsidy provision in this bill, 
and, if that is defeated, I shall vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been met with 
all sorts of pleas to hold the line against 
inflation. We have been told that this 
subsidy business will keep the cost of 
living down, 

I want to give you a picture of how this 
situation has been dealt with. From the 
1st of January 1941 to the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1943 the cost of living has risen 
22.9 percent. The average hourly rate of 
pay has risen in the period from the 
15th of January 1941 to the 15th of Au- 
gust 1943 41.2 percent. In that same 
period the size of the weekly pay envelope 
has risen 63 percent. These are Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures. 

We ought to have some of these things 
in mind and realize just what the picture 
is. At the present time the Government 
is advertising for common labor right 
in the Washington newspapers and offer- 
ing pay of $71.05 a week and their ex- 
penses paid to Vancouver. Idonot know 
whether you call that holding the line 
or not. 

I want to call attention to the way this 
subsidy business works and what it 
amounts to in connection with the cost of 
living. As you put a subsidy and a roll- 
back into effect you reduce the price of 
those goods which are in most demand 
and in greatest scarcity. You drive 
those goods off the shelf and create a 
greater scarcity and a black market at 
the very time that we ought by a fair 
price to be keeping those goods so that 
they will carry through until some more 
come on. Weshould not be encouraging 
the consumption of meat, butter, milk, 
and other things that the subsidy has 
been placed upon at a time when the 
scarcity is such that it is absolutely nec- 
essary to ration most of them. In other 
words, the creation of scarcity is the 
thing that promotes uncontrolled infla- 
tion, it is the thing that creates black 
markets and does those other things 
which will destroy our economic picture. 
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The trouble with our food picture to- 
day is the mistakes that the War Food 
Administration and the O. P. A. have 
made with reference to the prices of dif- 
ferent things. The price of milk, for 
instance, varies from 25 cents to 50 cents 
- hundred within a distance of 5 miles. 
The price of other things, including the 
price of grain for feed, the price that it 
can be bought in the market, are the 
things that have muddled our whole food 
picture. 

At the present time we are facing a 
situation where as a result of that we 
are in great danger of losing a large part 
of our dairy cattle in the East. What is 
that going to do to you with reference to 
scarcity? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. How much would some 
of these things mean? Suppose we had 
a cent a quart increase in the price of 
milk. The average consumption of milk 
runs something like a pint a day through 
the East. That would mean $1.83 a year. 
Suppose we had an increase of 10 cents a 
pound in butter. The individual is not 
getting a pound a month. That would 
be $1.20 a year. Suppose we had an in- 
crease of 10 cents a pound on meat. The 
individual gets no more than a pound 
a week. That would be $5.20. The en- 
tire cost of those things would be $8.23 
a year, 

How is that going to create inflation 
when you have the kind of a picture pre- 
sented to us of the rates of wages and 
the increases and the hourly increases 
and the size of the pay envelope at the 
end of the week? 

The only fair thing is for us in this 
flush period of high wages to pay for 
what we get and not charge it up to pos- 
terity, to pay now for what we get at a 
time when we need to prevent the cre- 
ation of scarcity, and not do those things 
that will create more and more a greater 
and more dangerous inflation. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. That is what the gentle- 
man should have explained in his own 
time, but he did not. Iam sorry, I can- 
not yield at this time because I do not 
have enough time. 

I hope that when the Members of this 
House come to vote upon this question 
they will use their heads and not be run 
off their feet by telegrams. I had a 
telegram from a fellow here in Washing- 
ton saying that he was a voting resident 
of New York. A name was signed to 
that telegram. I checked up on that 
telegram and found that he had given 
a telephone number as his address in 
case of no delivery, and that he had used 
the first two parts of his name. He had 
not given his own surname. That is the 
kind of propaganda that has been com- 
ing in here to Washington to a lot of 
Members here on the floor, from people 


who knew nothing about it and did not 
dare sign their uwn namies. I hope the 
Members of the House are not going to 
be run off their feet to do something 
unsound because of telegrams. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr, Chairman, we expected an out- 
burst from the loyal administration 
leaders. They have been very busy. We 
should not be surprised at the bombard- 
ment of postal cards and telegrams. 
Heretofore it has been the custom, has it 
not, for key employees of the Govern- 
ment to be instructed to urge the people 
to write or telegraph their Congressmen. 
It is not difficult to imagine the cause of 
these messages. I have received very 
few, indeed, but others report that they 
have received many. 

How these bureaucrats love to see the 
Congressman forced into submission. 
However, in this instance we are not 
much frightened by the bombardment. 
We are acting rightly and are not to be 
deterred. I am disturbed over Walter 
Lippmann’s article appearing this morn- 
ing. Walter Lippmann has administered 
to you a “primer lesson,” if you please. 
Read it in the Washington Post. Lipp- 
mann carries a great deal of weight with 
his public. He knows a great deal about 
everything. If you read his article, and 
I hope you will not be too much influ- 
enced by his arithmetic. You may de- 
cide that he himself is not competent to 
teach beyond the primer class. 

He says when it costs one producer $1 
to make an article, and when it costs 
another $2, and when it costs a third one 
$3, we should fix the price at $2. The 
first one will still make the profit of one 
extra dollar, but the public must pay the 
high-cost producer the extra dollar. 
The price therefore should be $2. 

Such conditions seldom prevail as the 
high-cost producers must have vanished. 
Cost conditions had already wiped out 
such illustrations. You would think 
that those three manufacturers might 
even be from the same community. If 
so, two would not have been in business 
at all. If one man could make an article 
at $1 and it cost the other $3, he would 
not be in business. 

Citrus fruit in Florida ought to sell, 
and does sell, more cheaply there than 
in New England. But when you raise 
the ceiling price above that which pre- 
vails, you freeze that price everywhere 
at what was the price before, which was 
different in the various localities. Sup- 
ply and demand and distribution ex- 
penses play their full part in such 
matters. 

I do not like his reasoning. I do not 
want his illustration to poison the minds 
of my people, who so often follow him, 
as I have done, on many questions. It 
weakens my respect for his teachings. 
He claims to have read the debates and 
to be well informed. He cannot dismiss 
this most complicated matter so simply. 

I read this morning an article by a 
former Democratic Member of this 
House. He ought to be persuasive. He 
says, “Of course, when you roll back 
prices, this is a hidden wage increase.” 
Our friend the gentleman from Texas, 
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Mr. PATMAN, seemingly agrees. He 
seems to acknowledge it, but advocates 
taking it away by more taxation. It is, 
indeed, a hidden wage increase; there is 
no question about it. They have induced 
some of my white-collar workers to write 
me letters. Labor today is getting higher 
wages than it probably ever had before. 

Even the domestics—let us see you 
hire one at almost any price. I have 
seen this sort of advertisement in the 
paper: “We will give you, an ordinary 
domestic, $22 per week, furnish you a 
private bath, a radio, nearly anything 
you want.” No applications received. 
In many localities this prevails, and the 
War Manpower Commission says you 
cannot take one from one locality to 
another. 

When they are getting these high 
wages, why should we pay their grocery 
bill, as is often stated? When this war 
is over, those white-collar workers will 
find they are the only ones getting a 
steady salary, be it insufficient. Those 
high wages paid to laborers will have 
disappeared. 

The tax bill to pay for those subsidies 
will then be presented to those white- 
collar workers for payment. I do not 
claim to be an economist, but after 
many years of service here I have learned 
the methods of the administration in 
power to secure votes for themselves by 
high pressure. I do not want to be dis- 
agreeable, but your Democratic Con- 
gressmen of former days, to whom I re- 
ferred, said, “This is a bill to win the 
next election.” Many have advanced 
that opinion. . 

An old adage: “He who would sacri- 
fice a little liberty for a little temporary 
Safety deserves neither liberty nor 
safety.” 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California {Mr. Forp] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the House, we have had two very 
eloquent speeches on this subject, one 
of them reporting a lot of statistics that 
are perfectly all right, except they are 
not correct. 

Mr. TABER. Will 
yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Those statistics are the 
exact figures from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr. FORD. I do not care whose fig- 
ures they are; they are not correct. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Coming from some 
bureau downtown, of course, they would 
not be correct. 

Mr. FORD. I do not know what you 
did or where you took them from or what 
your basis was; they are incorrect be- 
cause of the base date, so it is all right 
with me for you to quote them. They 
are in line with all other statistics which 
the opposition to subsidies have offered. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp] who is al- 
ways lovable and charming and witty and 
delightful, makes @ rather broad state- 
ment too. He always does. He means 
well, but? But that being as it is, I just 
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want to make this one observation, if you 
gentlemen want to pass this section 3 in 
this bill, all I have got to say is you are 
going to face one of the worst inflation 
spirals that this Nation has ever been 
called upon to meet. If you think that 
when butter goes to a dollar and eggs toa 
dollar and wheat to two or three dollars 
and corn to $1.50 or $2, and all the other 
spiraling prices, if you want to meet that 
in 1944 with the country in a wild flurry 
of inflation, why, it isO. K. by me. But 
I want to tell you there are more con- 
sumers in this country than there are 

armers. We gave the farmers of this 
country in the last 10 years about $6,000,- 
C60,600 or $7,000,000,000. They have al- 
ways had their hands out to the Treas- 
ury when they were in trouble. Now, 
when we are trying to meet the stabiliza- 
ticn situation the farmers come in and 
they want the lid taken off and they 
want to have the old law of supply and 
Gemand apply. Well, let us have that if 
you want it, and boys, you are going to 
be sorry for what you did when the 
voters get a chance to tell you how they 
feel about it. 

The opponents of subsidies are only 
opposed to consumer subsidies, but they 
are in full accord with the idea of pro- 
ducer subsidies. 

You say consumer subsidies are paid 
out of the Treasury; well, the producer 
subsidies also come out of the Treasury. 

You say consumers’ subsidies will be a 
charge on the next generation; well, so 
will producer subsidies. The point 
seems to be that subsidies for farmers 
are of great virtue, but subsidies for con- 
sumers are of evil and bad report. If 
that is good Americanism, then my edu- 
cation has been sadly neglected. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, not having had an opportunity to 
discuss this important subject of sub- 
sidies when it was considered under gen- 
eral debate last week, I am taking this 
time today to express my views for the 
REcorD on a subject which is of vital im- 
portance to the country so that my col- 
leagues and my people may know the rea- 
sons why I have concluded to support 
this measure to prohibit payment of 
roll-back, or consumer subsidies. 

Measured by the volume of communi- 
cations received from my constituency, 
it is unquestioned that the people of my 
district do not approve the principle of 
consumer subsidy. However, this has 
not been controlling of my decision nor 
my reason, for I have assumed that it 
is the responsibility of any representative 
of the people to study all phases and im- 
plications of any given question and 
eventually come to a conclusion based 
upon the sole consideration of what is 
best for the common good. WhileIcon- 
fess that my conclusion does not square 
with the judgment of many persons at 
home whom I respect and that my judg- 
ment is not infallible, at the same time, 
it must be admitted that at least I have 


probably given the matter more thought 
and detailed study than they. 

Many protestations have come to me 
from the farming interests in my dis- 
trict, typifying the thought of agricul- 
ture generally throughout the country 
in opposition to roll-back subsidies. It 
is claimed by them that subsidies inevita- 
bly lead to regimentation and control by 
the Government. Quite true. Every 
time a group or class receive some gov- 
ernmental preferment, they are circum- 
scribed and regulated. . It is ineseapable, 
However, much as I deplore regimenta- 
tion of our people, especially the farming 
class, this particular argument against 
subsidies does not impress me greatly. 
I recognize that when one’s nation is at 
war drastic and severe regulation is in- 
evitable and I am confident that the 
farmer is as ready to make sacrifices 
when his nation’s life is at stake, whether 
it be by way of out-of-pocket losses or 
of regimentation, as any other segment 
of our population, and a great deal more 
ready to comply with governmental stric- 
tures than some groups within us. 

First, Mr. Chairman, we should have 
a clear understanding of the meaning of 
the terms used in a discussion of the 
subject of subsidies. Generally speak- 
ing, subsidies, which is the application of 
public funds for the promotion or main- 
tenance of any activity or function af- 
fected with a public interest, is rather 
common in our history. We have had 
subsidies to encourage the development 
of a merchant marine, the promotion of 
commercial air lines through air-mail 
contracts, maintenance of transoceanic 
shipping by Government support of in- 
surance, the transportation of petroleum 
products to the Atlantic seaboard, the 
production of crops and commodities for 
which there is either an inordinate de- 
mand ora shortage. Even now, the Gov- 
ernment is offering subsidies to promote 
the production of certain agricultural 
products by means of a support price or 
guaranteed minimum. With these kinds 
of subsidies there is little, if any, dis- 
agreement; we recognize that they are 
essential in a war economy and some in 
times of peace. 

The type of subsidy with which there 
is violent disagreement is the consumer 
or roll-back subsidy by which the Gov- 
ernment undertakes to cushion the pub- 
lic against payment of the ceiling prices 
on commodities, the ceilings having been 
previously fixed by the Government it- 
self. Essentially, this means that the 
Government is paying a part of the food 
bill of the people. In reality, the con- 
sumer roll-back is not a subsidy at all— 
but a dole, a hand-out from the Public 
Treasury, not based upon individual need 
but, rather, because of individual af- 
fluence. It does not promote or en- 
courage or maintain production of any- 
thing, unless it can be charged that it is 
designed to encourage the highly paid 
wage earner not to ask for higher 
wages—a mild form of bribery. 

One month after Pearl Harbor the 
Congress gave to the President author- 
ity to stabilize prices of commodities and 
to encourage their production. It did 
not give him power to restrict the ad- 
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vance of wages at the same time for the 
simple reason that he announced a re- 
fusal to accept that authority. Then, in 
the summer of 1942, the President de- 
manded that the Congress give him com- 
plete authority over both prices and 
wages, asserting that in the event of con- 
gressional failure, he would accomplish 
it, anyway. Having been ready to clothe 
him with this authority previously, in 
October 1942 it conferred upon the Ex- 
ecutive not only the authority but the 
obligation to stabilize prices and wages 
as of September of that year. In the 
exercise of that authority, either through 
deliberate intent or the ineptitude and 
inefficiency of the administrators, this 
was not done, and prices on certain arti- 
cles were allowed to go to a point which 
now is thought by them to be too high. 

To remedy the situation, they have re- 
sorted to their characteristic panacea of 
dipping into the Public Treasury. Bold, 
courageous, competent dealing with the 
problem at the time would have averted 
the present difficulties. Certainly this 
failure cannot be credited to the Con- 
gress. Rather, the Congress is to be 
complimented for its apparent refusal to 
thror7 open the gates of the Treasury for 
this absurd and demoralizing raid. Any 
government which undertakes to buy 
bread and meat for the people in times 
of prosperity is doomed in times of ad- 
versity. 

The principal argument advanced by 
the administration in its request for legal 
authority to continue an operation which 
it has insisted is essential in the program 
to stabilize prices is that to do otherwise 
and allow a price advance for those ar- 
ticles on which there is a proper showing 
of justification for the increase, would 
result in “ruinous inflation.” If I were 
convinced that their contention is sound, 
or even if there were a reasonable chance 
that their position is correct, I would not 
oppose consumer subsidies. There is not 
a Member of this body who does not 
recognize the threat of inflation and seek 
by all possible means to avoid it. The 
truth of the matter is that the plan they 
espouse would result in a saving to the 
consumer public of 1% cents a day per 
person. It is inconceivable that this 
slight increase in the cost of living would 
form any reasonable basis on which to 
place a demand for higher wages—at 
least this would be true if the adminis- 
tration of the problem were in the hands 
of a government committed to the treat- 
ment of all classes and groups in the 
country with fearlessness, impartiality, 
and on a nonpolitical basis. 

Rather, it can be safely argued .that 
to pay consumer subsidies would en- 
courage inflation and higher prices. It 
is commonly agreed that the real threat 
of inflation stems from the fact that a 
tremendous idle purchasing power now 
lies in the hands of the public. By just 
so much as the Government undertakes 
to spare the public from paying its own 
grocery bills, to that extent the volume 
of purchasing power held by the public 
is enhanced and the danger of inflation 
augmented to the same degree. 

Now, is it true that the cost of living 
has already advanced beyond the in- 
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crease of wages so as to justify either 
this method of relief or a demand for a 
wage increase? According to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
cost of living in February 1943 was 21.5 
percent higher than the average for the 
year 1939. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board shows a 19.5 percent ad- 
vance for the same period. But what 
has happened to the average weekly 
earnings of factory workers during that 
interval? The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics states that these earnings rose from 
$24.59 to $41.12, or a gain of 67.4 percent. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board reports that the advance was from 
$27.02 to $43.91, an increase of 62.6 per- 
cent. Both these figures refer solely to 
those actually employed, taking no ac- 
count ef the large additional gains in 
income brought about by rising employ- 
ment. The best available evidence indi- 
cates that in the last 4 years the con- 
tents of the pay envelope of the average 
factory worker have expanded at least 
three times as much as the rise in the 
cost of living. This being so, how can 
anyone with any degree of honesty claim 
a still higher wage because the average 
family must pay about 5 cents more per 
day than they would have to pay if this 
program were to be adopted? It is 
ridiculous. 

For every dollar of consumer subsidy 
paid out now, the taxpayers of tomorrow 
will have to remit two or three dollars 
to the Treasury. In effect, we are asked 
to place upon the shoulders of future 
cenerations the obligation for payment 
of a part of our grocery bills of today. 
This Iam unwilling to do. The reaction 
of the soldiers returning to their homes 
at the end of the war will be great and 
they will be resentful of certain condi- 
tions and practices that were allowed to 
continue during the war. The strikes, 
work stoppages, demands for higher and 
ever higher wages made by the leaders 
of labor already are sufficiently grave to 
cause the returning veteran to be indig- 
nant. It is unthinkable that he should 
not only be asked to fight in the foxholes, 
the air, and on the water and now, in 
addition, obligated along with his chil- 
dren to pay the food bill of those of us 
who stay at home. 

Mr. Chairman, it is asserted by the 
proponents of the roll-back principle 
that without this authority the Govern- 
ment will lose control of the stabilization 
program. With this contention, I take 
positive exception. If price control were 
the only mechanism through which sta- 
bilization is sought to be effected, there 
might be some room for the argument. 
However, since price control is also 
coupled with control through rationing, 
it is dificult to understand why the situ- 
ation cannot be handled effectively and 
properly by a fearless exercise of the 
rationing power. If the price of any 
article is too high, increase the point 
value of the commodity and thereby cur- 
tail its consumption. Proof of the 
Strength of this as a weapon in control 
is the present exercise of it by the Gov- 
ernment in the case of pork products. It 
was found that our program has brought 
about too great a quantity of pork, to an 
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extent where the Government is called 
upon to make good its commitment for 
a minimum price for producers. To re- 
lieve this surplus congestion the Govern- 
ment only recently announced the lower- 
ing of point values for pork which will 
result in a gradual increase in consump- 
tion until the situation is brought into 
balance. Those who claim that consumer 
subsidies are essential if inflation is to 
be averted lose sight of the power of 
rationing which, if properly exercised, 
to my mind, can deal with any abnormal 
conditions in a way which will bring 
prompt and orderly relief. 

There is but one group of our citizens 
to which the consumer subsidy would 
supply a much-needed relief in their 
present plight. I speak of the thousands 
of persons whose income remains fixed 
or constant in the midst of surrounding 
price and wage increases. The white- 
collared worker, the teacher, pensioner, 
minister, office worker, and person living 
on an annuity or fixed income from in- 
vested savings are forced to meet not 
only ever-mounting tax requirements 
but the higher cost of living as well with 
no increase in their income whatever. 
There might be some justification for 
the Government coming to the aid of 
this class of persons to relieve the squeeze 
in which they are caught, but I venture 
the assertion that the idea of a dole or 
public subsistence is abhorrent to them 
and tiat they would far prefer some as- 
surance that their Government is deal- 
ing with public funds in a careful, pru- 
dent, and as conservative a manner as 
the demands of a war economy will allow. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a partisan 
issue. Although roll-backs are sought 
by the administration, those in the Con- 
gress who feel the program to be un- 
sound and unwise, come from both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties. It 
is true that all Republican members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
which has reported this bill, took a stand 
against roll-backs, but they were sup- 
ported by a majority of the Democratic 
members of that committee. In con- 
sidering the problem, I have tried to 
avoid partisan political considerations. 
Even in peacetime when considering 
problems facing the country, I have been 
guided by what seemed to me best for 
the country, irrespective of political con- 
siderations. ‘This is and should be espe- 
cially so in time of war. Although my 
deliberations have not been dominated 
by political implications, a careful con- 
sideration of the problem and the type 
of remedy recommended by the Gov- 
ernment, leads me to the inescapable 
conclusion that the roll-back program is 
advanced by the Government leaders for 
the purpose of political preferment. 
Through it they see a chance for polit- 
ical advantage with a large segment of 
our voting population. Stripped of all 
its high words and _  nice-sounding 
phrases, when the Government under- 
takes to pay a part of the consumer’s 
food bill, it is in reality an advance in 
wage or an increase in the consumer’s 
income. The Government is getting set 
for the elections of 1944. The fact that 
a very substantial number of Democratic 
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Members have joined with the Repub- 
licans to stop this practice indicates that 
the people of the country will not coun- 
tenance this cheap form of demagoguery 
sought to be done at the expense of fu- 
ture generations. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of Congress, I have been listen- 
ing intently to the discussions on this 
bill for the last few weeks. Thus far, 
none of the opponents of subsidies has 
been able to propose anything more ef- 
fective than subsidies to keep prices down 
and to protect us against the danger of 
inflation. I know in my city of 7,000,- 
000 people we have no war industries. 

One of the principal problems facing 
this Nation at the present time is the 
problem of how to avoid inflation. 

Our Government very wisely tried to 
prevent inflation from hitting the aver- 
age man, woman, and child in the United 
States, and sought to make the lot of the 
average family so much easier. 

It is true that in some sections of this 
country increased production and the 
ability to find war jobs helped a good 
many of our people, and in those places 
where there is an abundance of war work 
the rise in the cost of living is not felt 
very badly. 

My constituency, however, is in the 
city of New York, where there has been 
no appreciable amount of war work, and 
where the real wages of the average 
workingman and woman have really 
fallen down and were not increased to 
meet the increased cost of living. That 
is also true of most other sections of my 
State. 

That the cost of living has increased, 
however, in most of the urban areas of 
the United States, and particularly in 
the city of New York, has been recog- 
nized by all students of economics. 

The mayor of the city of New York in 
a broadcast last week, called attention 
to the fact that unless some congres- 
sional or Executive action is taken by 
January 1 to lighten the burden of wage 
earners in nonwar industries, by in- 
creasins wages to face the constantly 
rising cost of food, clothing, and other 
items which make up the average house- 
hold budget, these workers will be un- 
able to stand the increased cost of living. 

In addition to that, the average wage 
earner today must pay an enormous in- 
come tax, which is deducted at the 
source, and which it is proposed to in- 
crease in amount in the new tax bill. 

You can, therefore, see how difficult it 
will be for a person whose wages were not 
increased, to meet the increased burden 
of living costs, the withholding tax, and 
all other charges which will be made 
upon his diminished returns. 

It is also worth while to observe that 
while we have a very good amount of 
statistics about the cost of living, taxa- 
tion, and average increases, and other 
figures showing how much the average 
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employee receives in wages, these figures 
are very misleading, since they deal with 
an average throughout the United States 
and do not specify an average as it ap- 
plies to the ordinary city worker, or an 
employee in a nonwar industry, whose 
cost of living goes up just the same, but 
whose wages, as I pointed out, have not 
only not been increased but have been 
lowered, comparatively speaking. 

An official table, prepared by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, shows the 
rise in food prices of many ordinary coOm- 
modities which will occur if subsidies are 
removed. The table is as follows: 

[From the New York Times of November 

18, 1943] 


Price 
increase 
from 
removal 
a 


August 
retail 
price 


Round steak 
Rib roasts 
Chue vd eoes 

Hi am! T 


| Pound.... 
P atone 
| Pound... 
| Pound... 
Pound....!} 


moe IS 


| 
| Pound....| 
| Pound... 


Pork chops. 
Sliced bac 
Sliced ham........... | Pound. 
Whole ham Pound. ---| 
Salt pork. Pound. 
Leg of lamb_.........| Pound. 
Seen enn . Pound...- 
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1 In addition to the effect of abolishing the subsidy on 
the commodity itself, this figure includes the indirect 
effect of abolishing the feed subsidy on milk. 
2 Average of delivered and grocery prices. 

Represents the price reduction that will be made im- 
possible by prohibition of the subsidy rather than an ac- 
tual increase. The percentage changes express this ab- 
solute price reduction as a percentage of the August retail 
price. 


The only way, therefore, in which 
some stabilization could be obtained in 
the various items constituting the daily 
food budget of the average American 
family would be by way of some sort of 
a subsidy, which the Government would 
create in order to maintain the present 
scale of prices. The word “subsidies,” of 
course, has a sort of ominous and un- 
pleasant sound, and there are many 
Members of this House who are strongly 
opposed to subsidies, calling them un- 
American and a host of other names. 
Nevertheless, subsidies are nothing new 

nc have been practiced for some time 
solely for the benefit of the American 
public and the average householder. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, for 
example, has bought various commodi- 
ties, including tomatoes, sweet corn, 
peas, carrots, cabbage, lima beans, snap 
beans and beans from processors at 1943 
prices and then re-sold them at 1942 
prices to the public. This has saved all 
of us some $30,000,000. If it were not for 
this single subsidy, each can of food 
would cost the housewife a cent and a 
half more, which is a lot when you count 
all the cans a family uses. 

It is true that there have been some 
instances where subsidy price control 
has been abused and it is up to Congress 
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to be on the alert and correct any of the 
abuses which might be found, but it is 
not true that subsidies are un-American, 
since this was the method used for many 
years in order to correct inequities and 
bring about a better cooperation be- 
tween producers and consumers. I am 
sure that with the proper control, an in- 
telligent program of subsidies is in the 
best interests of the American people. 

Sometime this year the proper steps 
were taken to adjust the compensation, 
especially of war workers, to the mount- 
ing and rising cost of living. It was 
then that a formula was devised, which 
came to be known as the Little Steel 
formula, and which provided, in effect, 
a 15-percent raise in the pay of most 
workers in the war industries. This 
Little Steel formula, however, was only 
a partial solution, and it was not ap- 
plied to the millions of so-called white 
collar workers in industries which were 
not considered war industries, or over 
which the various national wage-adjust- 
ment boards had no jurisdiction. 

The proposed bill, by which there 
would be a continued roll-back of prices, 
is now provided for in the Commodity 


| Credit Corporation Act, and is a partial 


answer and a partial solution to this 
vexing question. It is not a complete 
solution because it covers only certain 
items of expense which the ordinary per- 
son incurs, and does not cover all the 
items which make up the cost of living. 

If wages and prices had been stabi- 


| lized at the same time there would have 


been no necessity for any roll-back or 
subsidies to maintain the present prices 
of commodities. But, unfortunately, 
there was no such stabilization, since as 
I said before, only a portion of the wage 
earners received the benefit of a 15-per- 
cent increase in wages. Those who did 
not receive any increase had no recourse 
to any legal action which might be taken 
in their behalf and all they could do was 
to either go out and get another job or 
ask their employer to give them a vol- 
untary increase, which, of course, was a 
very hard anc up-hill process, and in 
most Cases resulted in no action. 

The Director of the Office of Price 
Administration estimates that there are 
15,000,000 persons in the United States 
whose pay envelopes had not increased 
and who live on a very close budget so 
that each increase in the cost of living 
brings a lowered standard of living. 

These persons, not being organized, 
and having nobody to plead for them, 
depend upon us in Congress to take up 
the cudgels in their behalf and do every- 
thing in our power to alleviate their 
plight. There is only one way in which 
this group can be helped, and that is by 
price ceilings. ‘These price ceilings must 
be kept if we do not wish these 15,000,- 
000 wage earners to find themselves with 
a highly reduced standard of living at a 
time when we are all fighting to keep the 
morale of our Nation by maintaining a 
high standard of living. 

I feel that the aid which has hereto- 
fore been given by way of roll back of 
prices is still not adequate enough to 
take care of the many whose wages have 
dwindled so much in this era of high 
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prices. Butitisastepin the right direc- 
tion, even though only a step. I can 
very well see that if such roll-backs are 
not created the average man, woman, 
and child in this country will have to 
live on a starvation diet, and, instead of 
a people unified and armed to fight for 
their country, we shall find a disgruntled 
people who will be forever critical of the 
Government and forever unhappy in 
whatever might be done for them. We 
must not allow dissatisfaction to reach 
the point where our war effort will suf- 
fer and where through lack of action on 
our part we shall be compelled to revise 
the daily routine of living for those who 
are least able to afford to maintain 
themselves. 

For instance, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation buys up cheese at 27 cents 
a pound, then resells the cheese at 2314 
cents a pound. Without the cheese 
subsidy, retail cheese prices would in- 
crease about 4 cents a pound. This sub- 
sidy has saved the consumer about 
$3,000,000 over the grocery counter. 

The milk subsidy which averages 38 
cents a hundredweight has thus far saved 
consumers about $3,000,000. A peanut- 
butter subsidy of 4.5 cents a pound has 
made it possible to reduce the retail price 
from 33.1 cents to 26.5 cents a pound. 
This operation will save us about $20,- 
000,000. The sugar-beet subsidy of $1.50 
a ton has saved us about $112,000,000 and 
in the case of canned vegetables, the 
C. C. C. has absorbed the increase over 
the last year in the price of vegetables 
and has thus saved the American people 
about $30,000,000. 

The butter subsidy, which went into 
effect June 4, rolled the butter price back 
from 46 to 41 cents a pound and will save 
consumers about $97,000,000. The meat 
subsidy will save us at least $400,000,000 
and if it is canceled, we must get ready 
to pay 6 cents a pound more for bacon 
and 8 cents more for ham. 

Not only have subsidies kept prices 
down, and pyramided profits also, but 
they have given producers enough in- 
centive to increase their production. The 
production of subsidized crops increased 
35 percent after the program went into 
effect. Nonsubsidized crops increased 
only 6 percent in the same time. So sub- 
sidies mean: First, lower prices; second, 
more food. 

Again referring to current wages paid 
to American labor, even the 15-percent 
raise which was granted to some workers, 
was entirely inadequate, since the latest 
figures show that the over-all increase in 
the cost of living is some 23 percent. So 
you can see how difficult it is to keep up 
with this constant increase in the cost of 
living, and how the poor worker who has 
no protection is sliding down the scale of 
living from day to day and from hour to 
hour. 

We must not allow the situation to 
get out of hand. I know that the creat- 
ing of the roll-back is not a permanent 
solution of this problem, and I expect 
that both the administration and Con- 
gress will take more effective means in 
the long run to control both prices anc 
wages. But until such is done, and un- 
til a definite formula is adopted, and a 
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thorough study made of the situation, let 
us not bring the unorganized worker and 
the person who has not been able to ob- 
tain an increase in wages, into a position 
where his plight will become desperate. 

We must do first things first, and set- 
tle each problem as it arises. The imme- 
diate problem before us is how to save 
from starvation the consumer of goods 
who has no protection, and the poor 
wage earner whose little pay envelope 
has been reduced from time to time, un- 
til it can hardly buy him the necessities 
for his daily life. Let us at least keep 
the price of his daily necessities at the 
present level, and let Congress and the 
administration make a thorough study of 
the situation and offer a complete solu- 
tion, which will once and for all stop any 
inflation. 

Chester Bowles, who has just been ap- 
pointed Administrator, I think, is a man 
of ability and high character. I feel 
he understands his business, and if we 
will only give him a chance to do some- 
thing, by giving the Commodity Credit 
Corporation money to be used for sub- 
sidies, so that Mr. Bowles, through 
O. P. A. can keep the prices down and 
hold the line, I am sure, gentlemen, we 
would be doing a great service to the 
American people. During my long serv- 
ice in this House I remember voting for 
more money expenditures—subsidies in 
one form or another—than I have hairs 
on my head. I remember we had flood 
control for farmers of every section of 
the country. Wemen representing large 
cities have always supported the farmers 
in their requests for some form of sub- 
sidies to help them. When they needed 
Government aid, they and their friends 
never thought of calling subsidies un- 
American. I am amazed, therefore, to 
hear today that the farmers do not want 
subsidies. Why? There has not yet 
been presented a proper answer to that 
question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the gentle- 
man’s attention should be called to the 
fact that, although I know he did not 
intend to make a misstatement, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration is not pay- 
ing any subsidies today, although they 
have the power to do so. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. I 
thank the gentleman. But the fact is, 
we have an Administrator that is trying 
to do a fine job. But authority to keep 
down prices is not sufficient unless it is 
backed up by financial ability to sub- 
sidize certain industries to keep con- 
sumers’ prices at a certain level. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I might say, gentle- 
men of the committee, that this bill in 
no Manner repeals or modifies or in any 
manner affects the authority of the 
Price Administrator to pay subsidies for 
the purpose of maintaining maximum 
prices of any goods or food. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; but under sec- 
tion 3, you practically destroy the very 
program upon which hinges the question 
of price control, 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. No. You do not de- 
stroy it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is what your 
argument was last Wednesday. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No,no. That is Mr. 
Bowles’ argument and Bowles has not 
recently read subsection (e) of section 
2 of his own bill, which we do not disturb. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Has it been 
changed? 
Mr. WOLCOTT. No. It has been 


that way for a year. We settled this 
question of prices a year and a half ago. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let me ask the 
gentleman this: If you vote for this bill, 
if you leave section 3 in the bill, that 
means that you remove subsidies for the 
roll-back, which in turn means an im- 
mediate increase in food prices. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. You remove the roll- 
back. That is, you remove the financing 
of the roll-back, but you do not remove 
the authority which the Price Adminis- 
trator has to roll back. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What good is the 
authorty to do something if all the tools 
with which the job can be done are taken 
away? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Where we directed 
he should do it last October. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. When you vote for 
section 3, which is the real crux of the 
whole bill, you are practically killing the 
roll-back program, are you not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. _ Stripping 
purely and simply the financing of the 
roll-back. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Which is in my 
opinion the same as killing it. If the 
Commodity Credit Corporation does not 
get the money to subsidize the roll-back, 
then there is no way for the Office of 
Price Administration to keep down 
prices—even though theoretically they 
may have the authority to do so. 

Judging by the puble reaction to sub- 
Sidies, I would say that the people of 
this country are overwhelmingly in favor 
of continuing this program for the pro- 
tection of the consumers and as a check 
against the dangers of inflation. While 
our armies are fighting for the preserva- 
tion of our way of life let us do all we 
can to protect their families and to keep 
the standard of living that is necessary 
for a free and decent people to have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dicx- 
STEIN] has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. 

Mr. Chairman, the _ distinguished 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton] referred to various blocs that 
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ging him so that he could not get any 
time to speak on the air. 

Mr. Chairman, every citizen who be- 
lieves in the “four freedoms” for the 
American people, should be seriously con- 
cerned at an incident which took place 
on Sunday last, to threaten the freedom 
of the air waves—in the radio broadcast- 
ing field. The incident is a clear demon- 
stration of how far a dictatorial group 
will go to dominate and arbitrarily take 
over popular means of communication 
for the sole purpose of spreading erro- 
neous propaganda on important issues 
before the Congress. 

I refer to the unexplained action of the 
National Broadcasting Co. in can- 
celing the paid radio time of the Sunday 
program known as the Voice of the 
Dairy Farmer, and the turning over of 
this 15 minute broadcast period to C. I. O. 
Vice President R. J. Thomas, who is also 
president of the C. I. O. Automobile 
Workers Union, for a political speech in 
favor of consumers’ subsidies. The radio 
Stage was a perfect set for the C. I. O. 
Official. Millions of farmers sat around 
their radios on Sunday afternoon to lis- 


| ten to the noncontroversial voice of the 


were in support of this legislation, but | 
the gentlewoman did not mention any | 


particular blocs which favored subsidies. 
I want to spend a few minutes’ time dis- 
cussing one of the main sponsors of the 
consumer subsidy program, that is, the 
C. I. O. A few days ago, the president 
of the C. I. O. Automobile Workers 
Union, R. J. Thomas, appeared before a 
Senate committee, and Said that the 
radio broadcasting companies were gag- 


dairy farmer. This program was listed 
and advertised in the newspapers and 
radio programs of the country. When 
the time came for the farmers’ program, 
the N. B. C. announcer proclaimed, “The 
program previously scheduled for this 
period has been canceled, and the time 
turned over to R. J. Thomas, C. I. O. 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers Union, who will speak on 
subsidies.” Mr. Thomas minced no 
words with his farm audience on his 
strong stand for consumer subsidies. He 
threatened his listeners and said the 
C. I. O. would break the Little Steel 
formula if subsidies were not approved to 
help pay on the grocery bill of the mem- 
bership of his organization, out of tax- 
payers’ money from the United States 
Treasury. In fact, he said the C. I. O. 
would break the Little Steel fcrmuia 
wage scale, irrespective of congressional 
action on consumer subsidies, because he 
said the formula was not fair to his fel- 
low workers. Incidentally, C. I. O. war 
workers, are the highest paid men in 
American labor today. Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Murray, and other leaders in the C. I. O. 
are among the main sponsors of the 
administration consumer subsidy pyro- 
gram. 

I tried to find out who was responsible 
for the cancelation of the radio time 
paid for by 5,090,000 American farmeis. 
Officers of the National Broadcasting Co. 
are silent and refuse to explain. i 
would like to learn if labor leaders in 
the C. I. O. have some mysterious con- 
trol over the N. B. C., or if the cancela- 
tion was ordered by some official of the 
Government at the demand of the C.I. O. 
I feel that Congress and the people 
have a right to learn who exercises this 
dictatorial control over the N. B. C. 
Freedom of the air waves is at stake. I 
will ask the Cox special commitiee and 
other committees in Congress to conduct 
a full investigation to find out who is 
responsible for the arbitrary action in 
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canceling 
Sunday. 

Mr. Thomas, of the C. I. O., claims 
that his organization has been gagged 
by the broadcasting companies. ‘The 
records show that in addition to the 15 
minutes he stole from the farmers, mem- 
bers of his organization were on the air 
Sunday afternoon for another 30 min- 
utes. Yes, I think it about time for Con- 
gress to make a full investigation and 
find out who is gagging who. 


Dairy Group Cuarces Gac To Arp Sussipy 


The American Dairy Association said yes- 
terday it had begun an inquiry in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as to why its regular Sunday radio 
program was summarily barred from the air 
and the time given to a speech by R. J. 
Thomas, president of the United Automobile 
Workers of America (C. I. O.). Thomas 
spoke in favor of Federal subsidies to hold 
down the cost of food. 

Owen M. Richards, manager of the dairy 
organization, said at its Chicago headquar- 
ters that the association was shocked when 
notified Friday night by the National Broad- 
casting Co. that the 15-minute “Voice of the 
Dairy Farmer” program would not be broad- 
cast as usual at noon on Sunday. He said 
the association immediately protested and 
refused to release its radio time, but was told 
Saturday by N. B. C. that there would be no 
program from the Chicago studios and 
Thomas’ talk would be broadcast from De- 
troit, Mich., instead. 


ASSOCIATION AVOIDS CONTROVERSY 

“The program sponsored by 5,000,000 dairy 
farmers was choked off the air at the eleventh 
hour when the controversial subject cf food 
subsidies, affecting the Nation at large, was 
approaching a congressional decision,” Rich- 
ards asserted. 

“The American Dairy Association has been 
careful not to involve its members in this 
controversy. We have always presented both 
sides of the question, and on the Sunday 
radio program based our views on economics 
and not politics. 


the farmers’ program last 


DICTATORIAL METHODS CHARGED 


“To have our radio time taken away in this 
fashion and given to the C. I. O., which is 
not in harmony with the farmer’s viewpoint, 
is shocking. The method used borders on 
dictator-nation methods, and is not to be 
expected in a free America.” 

Richards charged that T10mas in his radio 
talk made a political issue of the subsidy 
question and failed to state facts when he 
told consumers that the cost of food sub- 
sidies would be small, whereas inflation 
would double their annual grocery bill. The 
dairy association official further accused 
Thomas of attempting to frighten farmers by 
reminding them of the agricultural depres- 
sion following the last war. 


EXPLANATION IS DEMANDED 


Richards said the dairy association had 
not taken a stand on food subsidies, but had 
asked only for a fair price for agricultural 
products both to meet rising production costs 
and to stimulate output. 

He explained the association had not 
learned who ordered the program off the 
air. He said an explanation had been de- 
manded “in the interests not only of the pro- 
gram sponsors, but of all free Americans.” 
The inquiry under way is expected to be 
taken up in the House of Representatives, he 
said. 

The dairy official called attention to the 
fact that a C. I. O.-sponsored program fol- 
lows the Voice of the Dairy Farmer at 12:15 
p. m. on Sundays and is broadcast by N. B. C., 
but Thomas did not use this time for his 
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subsidy speech. ‘The dairy program is broad- 
cast over a network of 60 stations and began 
about a year ago. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. FORD. Does not the gentleman 
think that labor has just as much right 
to present its views to the country as the 
farmers? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Ex- 
actly. And I will say to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Forp] that the 
C. I. O. leader took this time away from 
the farmers, and it was time that was 
paid for by them for a noncontroversial 
program. 

Mr. FORD. Oh, they have been there 
for weeks and months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust 
H. ANDRESEN]} has expired. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened very atten- 
tively to the address of my colleague 
from California [Mr. Forp]. I felt im- 
pelled to say a few words with reference 
to his remarks. The gentleman from 
California may have had some reason 
to give us the figures to which he felt 
the prices of foodstuffs would rise if this 
bill is passed, or some basis on which to 
base those figures. But to my mind that 
is what is wrong with the fight for or 
against this Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bill right now. Men who know bet- 
ter know that prices of foodstuffs, if this 
bill is passed, could not go to those 
heights unless we abolished the Office of 
Price Administration. They try to 
arouse public opinion in this country 
among the consuming public, who do not 
have the figures or any way to under- 
stand what this subsidy program means, 
and cause them to feel that if the pro- 
visions of this bill are carried it will cost 
them a huge amount of money in their 
grocery bills and in their food bills every 
week. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a brief question? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. In just 
a minute. Anyone familiar with the 
present subsidy program realizes and 
knows that it is only an insignificant 
part of the monthly bill for any family’s 
food in this country. 

Mr. FORD. Will the gentleman yield, 
having mentioned my name? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. I will 
yield after I have finished. The reason 
that they have had a demand for these 
subsidies is because of the apprehension 
of my good friend from California that 
the O. P. A. does not know how to handle 
the fixing of prices of food commodities. 
When the Congress created the O. P. A. 
law it gave that agency ample authority 
to hold the line. It was not the intention 
of this Congress, as I understand it, that 
they should set ceiling prices on any com- 
modity below the cost of production and 
then come to the United States Treasury 
and take money out of it to pay the dif- 
ference. It was given authority to set 
ceiling prices which will return a fair 
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profit, but it was also given authority to 
hold the line against inflationary and 
unwarranted profits. I say to the gen- 
tleman from California if the O. P. A. ex- 
ercised that authority we would have no 
fear of an upward spiral in prices and 
the inflation to which he refers. 

Mr. FORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr.FORD. The gentleman makes my 
point exactly when he says that the sub- 
sidies to be paid are only an insignificant 
amount in comparison with what we 
would have otherwise. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. The 
gentleman contradicts himself because 
he said in his speech that if the subsidy 
program were abandoned butter would 
go to $1.10 and wheat to $2.50 a bushel. 
That is not insignificant; that is some- 
thing that should be stopped by the 
O. P. A. Nobody in this Congress wants 
to see prices get out of hand like that, 
but if O. P. A. exercises the authority 
given it by this Congress it cannot 
happen regardless of subsidies or no 
subsidies. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman has 
made the statement that if we pass this 
bill nevertheless the O. P. A. will have 
the power to fix prices and hold the line. 
Am I correct in my statement? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Abso- 
lutely, in my opinion. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Without these sub- 
sidies you are going to drive every little 
businessman out of his little store. Asa 
matter of fact they have been doing it 
for the last year. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. That is 
because of the way O. P. A. has handled 
the price-ceiling situation. It was not 
the intention of Congress that the 
O. P. A. drive the little man out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. In just 
a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I say we are embarking 
on a program of subsidies in this coun- 
try. I wonder what the men who 
founded this great democracy of ours 
would say could they come back here to 
find America in her present prosperous 
situation, in the middle of a war, but also 
find its Government selling Victory 
bonds to pay the food bill of the people? 
Would they think we were living in a 
democracy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, if Congress today has not the 
courage and the backbone to say to the 
administration that in time ‘of the 
greatest income in the history of our 
country we are not going to issue bonds 
to pay the food bill of the consumers of 
the country, how in the name of God are 
we going to have the courage to say “No” 
when there may be some just reason in 
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the years immediately ahead of us when 
the consumers and the laboring people 
will not have the income they have today 
to pay their food bills? If and when 
that time comes and Congress has estab- 
lished this precedent, has not had the 
courage to say “No” to organized labor 
today, we are not going to have the cour- 
age, in my humble opinion, to say “No” 
in the days to come. Once it is started 
it will never be eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

ROLL-BACK AND CONSUMER SUBSIDIES 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is to continue 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
to discontinue the payment of roll-back 
and consumer subsidies. I favor the bill. 

Price control is one of the methods to 
combat inflation. From the beginning I 
have insisted that there must be a con- 
trol not only of prices but of wages. The 
President and the administration op- 
posed including wages in the Price Con- 
trol Act finally approved January 30, 
1942. The situation went from bad to 
worse. There were continued demands 
for increased wages. In the act of Octo- 
ber 2, 1942, the President was directed to 
control prices as of the level that they 
were on September 15, 1942, and he was 
directed to fix wages and salaries based 
upon the levels existing on the same date. 

What is the record? What are the 
facts? Total manufacturing pay rolls 
have increased 15 percent in the past 
year. The cost of living has advanced 
only 4 or 5 percent. Roll-back subsidies 
have been paid on butter and beef. Con- 
sumer subsidies are now being paid at the 
rate of $800,000,000 a year. They are 
costly. They are not required. Between 
September 15, 1942, and September 15, 
1943, there was a decline in many food 
prices. Practically all food prices went 
down except fruits and vegetables, but 
wages increased. 

INFLATION 


As I have indicated, price control was 
adopted to prevent inflation. It is only 
one factor. There are many other fac- 
tors. The 40-hour week with time and 
one-half for overtime, the 48-hour week 
with time and one-half for all time over 
40 hours, the unprecedented wages and 
Salaries paid in war plants, the increase 
in wages, are far more inflationary than 
the increase in prices. Increased produc- 
tion will prevent inflation. Producer sub- 
sidies are intended to increase produc- 
tion. They do prevent inflation. But 
consumer subsidies increase inflation. 
Increased wages are largely responsible 
for the $40,000,000,000 of excess purchas- 
ing power. Consumer subsidies will fur- 
ther increase the inflationary tendency. 
It will add to the excess money. Con- 
Sumer subsidies operate for the poor man 
and for the rich man. They are de- 
manded by the labor leaders. They are 
demanded for the groups that have 
largely received an additional $40,000,- 
000,000 in wages. 

Tam utterly unable to understand how 
an increase in wages will not cause in- 


flation when it is urged that an increase 
of a few cents in butter, a penny in milk, 
will cause inflation. I cannot follow 
such reasoning. 


PRODUCER SUBSIDIES 


The labor leaders who insist upon con- 
sumer subsidies and roll-backs urge that 
they are analogous to parities and to 
conservation subsidies in agriculture. 
For many years the commodity loans on 
agriculture were only 50 to 60 percent of 
the parity price. When soil-conserva- 
tion payments were made to improve the 
soils and to build them up to promote 
production, at the same time, to aid the 
workers, public works were provided. 
The Works Progress Administration was 
authorized; the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was established; the National 
Youth Administration was inaugurated. 
They were primarily for the municipal 
and industrial areas. 

Parities are now no longer being gen- 
erally paid. Conservation payments 
have been reduced. They will probably 
be eliminated. For the year 1943 the 
profits of the cotton growers will be far 
less than in the two preceding years. 
The costs of labor, the cost of produc- 
tion have vastly increased in agriculture, 
including cotton, while prices are sub- 
stantially the same as they have been for 
the past 2 years. 


LOOSE TALK 


There has been a lot of loose talk about 
the prosperity of agriculture and the in- 
creased income of agriculture. The 
standard, however, is to compare agri- 
cultural increases with labor and indus- 
trial increases. Between September 1942 
and August 1943 the average weekly 
earnings of factory workers in manu- 
facturing industries increased, as I have 
indicated, about 15 percent, or, more 
accurately, 14.9 percent. During this 
same period the cost of living increased 
only 4.6 percent. 

“The Little Steel formula allowed for 
an increase in wages of 15 percent in 
order to take care of the rise in the cost 
of living between January 1, 1941, and 
September 15, 1942. Actually, however, 
during this period the average weekly 
earnings of industrial workers increased 
nearly 37 percent, compared with an 
increase of about 17 percent in the cost 
of living. In July 1943 the weekly earn- 
ings of industrial workers were 51 per- 
cent above the January 1941 level, com- 
pared with the 23-percent increase in the 
cost of living. 

PRODUCTION 


I have indicated that there is a vast 
difference between production and con- 
sumer subsidies. Consumer subsidies 
mean increased cost of administration, 
increased taxes, increased control, in- 
creased regimentation. They do not 
benefit those entitled to an increase in 
price. They go to the processor. Food 
is essential in the prosecution of the 
war. There should be an incentive to 
food production. It should not be de- 
terred. Increased labor costs should 
be provided for. If subsidies are to be 
effective they should be made available 
to the producers so that producers would 
get the benefit of subsidies and thus in- 
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crease the production that is essential 
to win the war. 


LABOR LEADERS NOT SATISFIED 


It is urged that roll-back and con- 
sumer subsidies are essential to prevent 
increase in the price of wages. Roll- 
backs are being paid. Consumer sub- 
sidies are being paid, and yet John L. 
Lewis, Philip Murray, and William 
Green are demanding, and obtaining, 
increased wages. The argument, there- 
fore, that roll-backs and subsidies are 
imperative to prevent inflation and to 
prevent increased wages and increased 
salaries falls of its own weight. 


THE ISSUE 


The issue involved is the cost of food. 
The question is whether the Federal 
Government will subsidize consumers 
at the expense of the taxpayers when 
consumers are able to pay adequate 
prices for foods. America should pay 
for what it eats today instead of leaving 
to the citizens of tomorrow to pay their 
grocery bills. The roll-back is to place 
prices at a certain level, but the con- 
sumer, who is also a taxpayer, must pay 
for the subsidy. Consumers who pay 
no direct taxes will probably pay indi- 
rect taxes. Wages have been increased. 
The roll-back is an additional wage in- 
crease. If increased wages promote in- 
fiation, so will roll-backs. Money in 
the hands of consumers, as the econo- 
mists maintain, is inflationary. More 
money will be more inflationary. 

It is said that we cannot hold the line 
without subsidies. We thus admit that 
the labor leaders are the masters of the 
United States. They are dictators. I 
do not believe it is necessary to sur- 
— to labor dictators to “hold the 
ine.” 

Farm prices are today 10 percent 
lower than in 1918. Factory wages are 
more than twice as high. Another 
comparison is in order. Factory wages 
per worker are 65 percent higher than 
in 1929, but the cost of living is about 
the same. 

There is no saving in consumer sub- 
sidies. The consumer really loses. The 
average consumer may save 83 cents on 
his grocery bill, but the saving is decep- 
tive. The amount so saved will be in- 
creased and charged back to him and to 
our returning soldiers in the form of 
taxes. I repeat that the consumer today 
is better able to pay the 83 cents than 
at any time in the past and probably at 
any time in the future. 

Since 1939 farm income has increased 
only one-seventh as much as wages and 
Salaries and only one-eighth as much as 
nonfarm income. If the surplus income 
is the index of inflation, then those who 
do not farm are seven or eight times 
more responsible. They are not only 
more responsible but they are better 
able to pay. The real issue is whether 
consumers wili pay for their food out of 
their income or whether a part of their 
bill will be paid for by the Government 
with borrowed money and be added to 
the public debt to be paid for by those 
in the armed services and their chil- 
dren. 
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Consumer subsidies are unlike the tar- 
iff. Moneys are collected under tariff, 
They are appropriated under subsidies. 
They are unlike the subsidies on copper. 
The Government is the chief consumer 
of copper today. The Government is 
subsidizing itself. 

Again, as I have said, there is a dif- 
ference between consumer subsidies and 
parity payments. Parity payments were 
used during the depression to enable 
farmers to receive increased prices re- 
sulting from the ruinously low levels. 
They were for the benefit of the con- 
sumer. The consumer then did not have 
the money, due to unemployment. 
While they benefited the consumers, they 
promoted the production of food and 
feed. 

Farmers at all times prefer fair prices 
on the markets to subsidies. 

The pending bill prohibits the use of 
funds to roll back prices or to maintain 
price ceiling adjustments or to main- 
tain a ceiling price below a support price. 
It does not stop subsidies to encourage 
the production of strategic war mate- 
rials. It will not interfere with price sup- 
ports as required by existing law. The 
bill forbids the placing or maintenance 
of a price ceiling below a support price. 
The War Food Administrator fixes the 
support price at the levels necessary to 
get production. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is then required to adjust 
its ceilings to the support price to avoid 
losses. An exception is made in the 
case of oilseeds and vegetable oils in 
order to get the necessary production. 


FIXED INCOMES 


I am not unaware that those with fixed 
incomes are adversely affected by in- 
creased prices of food. They are affected 
by increased taxes. Who would say, 
therefore, that taxes should not be in- 
creased? All legislation results in some 
discrimination. 'Those with fixed in- 
comes have sons and daughters to edu- 
cate, but their sons and daughters are 
now being called into the armed services. 
Parents who formerly sent sons to col- 
lege are now being supported by contri- 
butions from the Government because 
of the service of their sons. I repeat, 
however, that there will be hardships. 
War always dislocates. Some suffer more 
than others. Consumer subsidies will 
not prevent inflation. They will not pro- 
mote production. ‘They only increase 
wages and salaries. They will promote 
inflation. 

While in war all classes may be called 
upon to pay more for food, while there 
may be some discriminations, while there 
are some injustices, the sacrifices at home 
are not to be compared to the sacrifices 
of our armed forces in muddy and bloody 
Italy or in the malarial jungles of the 
Pacific. 

Let us cease controversy over higher 
wages and higher profits. Let us be 
worthy of the men who are sacrificing in 
this great and tragic hour to save 
America for American institutions. 

Daily messages, “Missing in action,” 
are being sent to almost all States and 
communities. There will be many more 
of such messages in the hard days ahead. 
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The flower of American young manhood 
is making the supreme sacrifice. Our 
bravest and best are determined to keep 
America free. They are determined that 
the Government shall be the servant and 
not the master of the people. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DicksTEIN] asked why no 
one had taken this floor and answered 
the question: Why the farmers do not 
want subsidies. They do not want sub- 
sidies because they have good memories 
and have not forgotten the rules, regu- 
lations, red tape, and regimentation they 
experienced on previous occasions that 
accompanied payments to them, whether 
they were incentive payments, whether 
they were adjustment payments, or 
whether they were parity payments. 
They have gone through that experience 
and the reason that the farmers gen- 
erally throughout the country do not 
now want these subsidy payments is be- 
cause they have good memories. All 
they ask is a fair price in the market 
place for their products without depend- 
ing on a check from Washington. No 
one up to this time has offered any rea- 
son why they should not have it. 

Mr. Chairman, many months ago 
the Congress of the United States, 
anticipating the necessity for legislation 
to keep living costs in line with wages, 
passed the Price Control Act, and I voted 
for it, setting up an agency with power 
to establish price ceilings which would 
effectively regulate living costs. 

The Office of Price Administration, 
with Leon Henderson as its first head, 
was charged with administration of the 
Price Control Act. The O. P. A., which 
acted in a manner which indicated that 
it was more determined to regiment the 
American people than it was to enforce 
the Price Control Act along the lines in- 
tended by Congress, soon came into gen- 
eral public disfavor. Despite widespread 
condemnation of the administrative 
heads of the O. P. A. and their methods, 
the Price Control Act was not then, and 
is not now, in jeopardy. Congress was, 
and still is, overwhelmingly in favor of 
adequate price controls and against in- 
flation. 

For some time the O. P. A., with the 
approval of President Roosevelt, has been 
resorting to a program of food subsidies. 
This scheme has its root in the failure of 
the O. P. A. to hold the line as intended 
under the Price Control Act. Little 
cracks were permitted in the price-con- 
trol dam and as time elapsed the little 
cracks became so numerous that now the 
entire dam is threatened with destruc- 
tion. In desperation O. P. A. officials 
then turned te food sulsidies in an at- 
tempt to turn the tide. At first, only a 
few subsidies were established. Since 
then the subsidy program has been ex- 
panded to cover new commodities and 
only this last week still more subsidy con- 
trols were announced. The end is no- 
where in sight. Based upon past ex- 
perience, it is entirely logical to expect 
that more and more commodities will be 
brought into the subsidy fold. What 


started out to be a limited program now 
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promises to become unlimited in scope 
and involve the expenditure of millions 
upon millions of borrowed dollars, which 
in itself, is a major inflation factor. 

No domestic policy of the present ad- 
ministration has been more misrepre- 
sented to the public than that of food 
subsidies. The O. P. A., confronted with 
a complete break-down because of its ad- 
ministrative shortcomings, now wants to 
jump from the frying pan into the fire. 
The food subsidy program is being ad- 
vanced as a bulwark against inflation 
when, in reality, it contains within itself 
a powerful stimulus to inflation. Not 
only will the food subsidy program cost 
the taxpayers of this Nation untold mil- 
lions of dollars, adding substantially to 
our already towering national debt, but 
it will result in diversion of manpower 
from essential war production to the ad- 
ministrative personnel needs of an ever- 
expanding O. P. A. bureaucracy. 

Reduced to a few short words, the 
food subsidy plan is simply robbing Peter 
to pay Paul—a monetary raid upon the 
substance of future generations. Future 
generations not only must repay the 
millions of borrowed money used for the 
payment of subsidies, but they also must 
pay interest upon those millions. Ad- 
ministrative costs, also, will have to be 
paid. It has been computed by reliable 
analysts that every dollar paid out in 
subsidies will cost the people of the 
United States at least $3. 

If we permit a continuation of. food 
subsidies there is no telling what the 
ultimate cost of the program will be, but 
there is the certainty of disastrous infla- 
tion at the end of the subsidy rainbow. 
The advocate of food subsidies, in ef- 
fect, says: “Although I am working in a 
period of relatively high wages, I do not 
wish to pay my grocery bill in full, so 
why not fix it so that my children and 
my children’s children will pay the bill.” 
Is that the honest and decent thing to 
do? It is certainly a dangerous thing to 
do because inflation will be the inevita- 
ble reward for such a scheme. 

Are we being fair to our fighting men 
and women when we indulge in such a 
scheme? Is it honest and decent to ask 
them to pay the bill for food subsidies 
when they return from the battle fronts? 
They are prepared to make the supreme 
sacrifice, if necessary, and are giving 
their all that this country may live. Let 
us do the right thing and face this situa- 
tion as it should be faced. We ought not 
be less patriotic than our fighting sons 
and daughters. 

There is one additional point which 
I wish to emphasize. one that advocates 
of food subsidies seem to ignore entirely, 
and that is that the termination of the 
inflation-laden subsidy program does not 
nullify the Price Control Act passed by 
Congress. The Price Control Act, if 
properly administered in the manner in- 
tended by Congress, can be an effective 
brake against inflation. The advocacy of 
food subsidies by officials charged with 
the responsibility of administering the 
Price Control Act is an unqualified con- 
fession that these officials have failed in 
their obligation to the people, 
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Let us really fight inflation by a 
courageous administration of our Price 
Control Act and by the elimination of 
every dollar of nonessential Government 
spending. Let us be honest with our chil- 
dren and be worthy of our gallant fight- 
ing forces. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
endeavoring since last June to have the 
O. P. A. either remove or substantially 
raise the ceiling price on corn in order 
io get it moving from its production 
source in the Middle Western States to 
the Northeastern States to feed our poul- 
try flocks and dairy herds. 

The milk and egg supply in the East- 
ern States is being jeopardized by the 
crackpot O. P. A. and farm regimenta- 
tion which has resulted in causing a 
critical shortage of corn for our eastern 
dairymen and farmers who are being 
forced to curb production or go out of 
business. 

In my district Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
of Hyde Park, had to abandon his claim 
of being a dirt farmer, due to the exac- 
tions of New Deal and O. P. A. regi- 
mentation, and assume a new title as 
forester or distributor of Christmas 
trees. Fifteen miles away another con- 
stituent, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., unable 
to cope with New Deal milk regulations 
and the O. P. A. ceiling price on corn, 
sold his large dairy herd, relinquished his 
title as a dirt farmer, and became a 
horticulturist. 

The following letter from the Dutchess 
County Poultry Association, which held 
its recent meeting at Hyde Park, N. Y., 
expresses Clearly the critical situation of 
the Dutchess County poultrymen, which 
is the same in Orange, Rockland, Sulli- 
van, and Delaware Counties. What a 
tragedy it is, in view of the admin- 
istration’s urging the American people 
to raise poultry, and when they have 
complied, corn is not available to feed 
them, through New Deal blundering. 

The letter follows: 


DuTCHESS COUNTY POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 
Hyde Park, N. Y., November 18, 1943. 
Hon. HaMILTon FIsnH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the D. C. P. A., 
held the evening of November 17, at the 
Vanderbilt Inn., Hyde Park, N. Y., it was 
moved and carried that the secretary write 
Senators MEAp and WAGNER, and Congress- 
man Fisu, informing them of the critical 
situation now existing in the poultry indus- 
try of Dutchess County, because of the 
Shortage of feed, particularly corn. 

Many poultrymen, members of our associ- 
ation, are on the verge of being forced to 
liquidate because of the increasing difficulty 
in securing adequate feed supplies. These 
men are aggressive, competent, hardworking 
farmers, who ask only that something be 
done to break the bottlenecks in the move- 
ment of feedstuffs to the Northeast. 

We feel confident that we may rely on you 
to use your power and influence to the end 
that we will not be forced to curtail our 


production of the poultry and eggs our coun- 
try so urgently needs. 
Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD W. RABIDON. 


Mr. Chairman, I also include the fol- 
lowing typical letter from another con- 
stituent, along the same lines: 

Sat Point, N. Y., November 12, 1943. 
Hon. HAMILTON FisH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: I am writing you about the 
feed situation for poultry. I have 300 laying 
hens. I can’t get scratch feed or wheat for 
my hens. The Government is holding it 
back. We farmers are asked to produce and 
the Government ties our hands so we can’t 
produce. Hens have got to have corn to 
produce body heat. If I don’t get some 
scratch feed soon, I can’t keep my hens. 
Hope you will be able to help me. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRIsTRAM C. VaN DEWATER. 


The production of milk, butter, and 
eggs is rapidly falling off for lack of corn. 
The American people are facing a food 
shortage which is becoming more acute 
every day, yet the O. P. A. does nothing 
about raising or removing the ceiling 
price on corn. Unless eastern poultry- 
men get corn by the first of the year 
many of them will be forced out of busi- 
ness and ruined. The same situation 
confronts eastern dairymen. It is be- 
coming more critical and dangerous 
every week. The responsibility rests 
squarely on the arrogant New Deal bu- 
reaucratic O. P. A. and its program of 
farm regimentation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Is it correct 
that Dutchess County is the home coun- 
ty of the President of the United States? 

Mr. FISH. He has claimed for many 
years to be a dirt farmer of Dutchess 
County but I have yet to learn of any- 
thing he has done to help them. He 
knows as well as I do the plight of the 
dairymen and poultry producers of the 
Hudson River Valley. I know of nothing 
he has done to make corn available to the 
farmers of Dutchess County to enable 
them to stay on their farms and continue 
to produce milk, eggs, and poultry for 
the war effort. What applies to Dutch- 
ess County applies equally to Orange, 
Rockland, Sullivan, and Delaware Coun- 
ties in my new district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the debate that has 
been going on in this Chamber for the 
past 3 days had been held in any other 
place except the Chamber of the most 
deliberative body in the world, I would 
pronounce it the longest and greatest 
comedy ever staged. My respect for the 
House, however, prevents me from in- 
dulging in such a characterization. 

Never since my membership in the 
House commenced some 13 years ago 
have the Members of the House indulged 
in such reckless, flamboyant, and ex- 
travagant language, resorted to such ab- 
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surd, demagogic, and, at times, in my 
opinion, highly questionable arguments, 
or exhibited such political venom. And 
the membership of this House have not 
been the only offenders. It looks like 
the Republican Party, certain hate- 
Roosevelt Democrats, hate-Roosevelt pa- 
pers, and hate-Roosevelt pressure groups 
have ganged up on our Commander in 
Chief, the President of the United States. 
The whole performance reminds me of 
the neighborhood dogs ganging up on 
some stray dog that happens to show 
up in the neighborhood. You know the 
stray dog is tackled by the first neigh- 
borhood dog that happens to spy him. 
The first yelp that goes up seems to be 
the tocsin of war that brings the other 
neighborhood dogs out of the alleys and 
yards; and, without first finding out 
what the trouble is all about, yes, with- 
out rhyme or reason, they join in the 
assault against the stray dog with all the 
ferocity their animal instincts can mus- 
ter. And, I have observed after the fray 
most of the dogs return to their respec- 
tive alleys and yards, their tails between 
their hind legs, and with a dejected look 
that would indicate they are ashamed of 
the ridiculous performance into which 
mob psychology led them. 

The question before the House for our 
determination is an important one. It 
is worthy of our best and most careful 
consideration. Outside of our vote de- 
claring war, I doubt seriously if we have 
had for consideration a question fraught 
with greater consequences. And yet, in- 
stead of the great consequences involved 
sobering us up, they seem to have fired 
us up. Instead of the enormity of the 
problem filling us with a sense of re- 
sponsibility and prompting us to pro- 
ceed with caution, the very opposite ap- 
pears to be true, and to such an extent 
that may seem to be filled with such a 
spirit of rebellion that they either cry out 
“to hell with the consequences, I am 
against subsidies,” or “to hell with the 
consequences, I am against Roosevelt.” 

Why, to such a low level has the con- 
sideration of the question descended that, 
I received a special-delivery letter from 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment enclosing a release by a former 
Member of this House, one Pettengill 
by name, who still refers to himself as 
“The Genileman from Indiana,” in 
which he charges: 

The purchase of next year’s election is 
under way. That is what the President's 
food subsidy program amounts to. We might 
as well call things by their right name. 


Yes, this man Pettengill makes the 
eharge that the President of the United 
States is advocating the subsidy pro- 
gram, not in an effort to hold the line 
and keep down inflation, but for the pvr- 
pose of purchasing the election nex 
year. My colleagues, can you imagine a 
loyal patriotic citizen of our country, 
much less a former Member of this 
House, making such a false and das- 
tardly charge against the President? 
Yes, Mr. Pettengill, “we might as well 
call things by their right name,” and I 
here and now brand you and your ilk as 
dispensers of aid and comfort to the 
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enemy and saboteurs of the morale of 
our people. 

And let me caution those who have set 
out to destroy Mr. Roosevelt that they 
had better proceed cautiously lest by 
their vengeful acts the comedy they now 
stage turns into a Samson tragedy. Re- 
member it is written: 


And Samson took hold of the two middle 
pillars upon which the house stood, and on 
which it was borne up, of the one with his 
right hand, and of the other with his left. 

And he bowed himself with all his might 
and the house fell upon the lords, and upon 
all the people that were therein. 


And all poor old Samson got out of 
the whole vengeful affair was a pretty 
decent burial somewhere between Zorah 
and Eshtaol. 

No doubt these self-constituted guard- 
ians of constitutional government for- 
get that Mr. Chester Bowles, a sincere, 
loyal and patriotic hard-headed busi- 
nessman who has been connected with 
O. P. A. for years, and who now heads 
the organization, is one of the chief ad- 
vocates of the consumer subsidy pro- 
gram. And a sufficient answer to the 
slimy charge made by Mr. Pettengill is 
the fact that Mr. Bowles is a Republican, 
and it hardly stands to reason that he 
would be in “cahoots” with Mr. Roosevelt 
to buy the 1944 election for the Demo- 
crats. 

Having gotten rid of some of the filth, 
may I for just a few minutes calmly and 
dGispassionately present the issue? Shall 
we hold the line and thus prevent infla- 
tion, or shall we with an abandon born 
of hate and ill-will break the line and 


thus open the way to inflation, is the is- 
sue, and unless we settle down and face 
that issue honestly and fearlessly, I shud- 


der at the consequences. Now, as to 
whether the passage of this bill will 
break the line, may, in my opinion, be 
honestly questioned. There is argu- 
ment, I admit, without indulging in vitu- 
peration and abuse, that it will not. 
But when my Commander in Chief tells 
me that in his opinion it will, I believe 
I should accept his statement as being 
honest and sincere, and that I should, 
at least, pause and give consideration to 
his views. And when the statement of 
the Commander in Chief is followed by 
a statement from Mr. Chester Bowles 
that if we do not carry forward the food 
subsidy program that the cost of living 
will advance $8,000,000,000 per year, 
which, if true, will force an advance in 
wages, prices, and rents and thus break 
the line from one end to the other and 
bring about inflation, the time has about 
arrived, it seems to me, for us to forget 
our prejudices against subsidies which, 
I have a sneaking idea in some quarters 
is just a cloak to hide behind in giving 
vent to ill-will against the Commander 
in Chief, and vote to hold the line. 

There are times, my colleagues, when 
we are called upon to do distasteful 
things—things that personally we not 
only dislike but hate and detest. None 
of us like war, yet we all voted for it. 
Why? Because the safety, security, and 
well-being of our country demanded 
that we marshal our forces and send our 
bovs forth to battle to save our country 
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from the ravage of the dictators. When 
the war resolution was before us it was 
not a question of likes or dislikes; it was 
a question of country. Many of us, I 
dare say, honestly dislike subsidies. I 
know that I do; and yet, when I calmly 
survey the situation, when I contem- 
plate the ravages of inflation upon my 
country, I am driven to the conclusion 
that there is nothing left for me to do but 
let my dislike for subsidies become sub- 
merged by my love of country, pick up 
the bitter cup and swallow it, and stand 
up like a true American and vote in the 
interest of my country. To me this 
question, like the war resolution, is not 
a question of likes or dislikes. It is a 
question of country—and, my colleagues, 
feeling as I do, I shall vote against the 
antisubsidy bill. 

Yes; I remember the bitter things I 
have said against the Hendersons and 
Ginsbergs and other strange-thinking 
individuals who have been connected 
with the O. P. A. Yes; I remember the 
harsh criticisms I have directed against 
certain of the rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the O. P. A., and be it under- 
stood that by my vote I am not retracting 
a single statement I have made. I was 
directing my fight not against the law 
but against the way the law was being 
administered, and by my vote be it fur- 
ther understood that I am not yet satis- 
fied with the way the law is being ad- 
ministered, and shall continue my fight 
until it is, in my opinion, administered 
in the right way and in accordance with 
the intent of the Congress. In my criti- 
cism I have not tried to destroy; I have 
only tried to improve. 

Yet, my colleagues, remembering all 
I have said and done, I cannot permit 
the ill-will and prejudice the adminis- 
tration of the law has placed in my mind 
and heart to sway me when it comes to 
the safety, security, and welfare of my 
country, and the safety. security, and 
welfare of our country depends not only 
upon winning the war but also in win- 
ning the battle against inflation. 

Now let us honestly look the situation 
right in the face. Back on October 2, 
1942, by act of Congress we directed the 
President to stabilize prices, wages, and 
salaries, and other things that go into the 
cost of living as of September 15, 1942. 
Whether we made a mistake in not tak- 
ing a different approach to the problem 
is beyond the question. The President’s 
directive is contained in the act of Oc- 
tober 2, 1942, and in that directive we 
established the line and we directed the 
President to hold that line. While I 
know the line has not been held 100 per- 
cent I also know that it is humanly im- 
Possible to administer the law in such a 
way as to make a 100-percent record. 
And I also know, by and large, the Presi- 
dent has done a mighty good job in hold- 
ingtheline. Yes; itis true, thatin carry- 
ing out our directive of October 2, 1942, 
the President, in order to hold down the 
cost of living and at the same time en- 
courage production without increasing 
prices, has been forced to resort to sub- 
sidies. Do you know of a better way? 
The President many months ago chal- 
lenged us to point out a better way, and 
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assured us if a better way could be point- 
ed out he would follow it. I personally 
heard him make that challenge, first to 
a delegation of House Members and Sen- 
ators and later to a delegation of House 
Members, and no one on either occasion 
accepted the challenge, and to this good 
day, so far as I know, no one has ever 
attempted to point out a better way. 
And, so I say to those who are mouthing 
around, to put up or shut up. Point out 
a better way or forever hereafter hold 
your peace. 

We are now told by those in position 
to know that if we will invest around 
$1,000,000,000 per year in food subsidies 
that in all probability the line can be 
held and inflation averted. Of course, 
there are those who ridicule the idea 
that we can invest so little and accom- 
plish so much. In spite of this criticism, 
I am persuaded that there is something 
to the plan. You know a small leak in 
the dam, if looked after in time, can be 
quickly repaired at small expense. How- 
ever, if the leak is not looked after in 
time, but neglected and left to the rav- 
ages of the water, it soon becomes a hole 
that gradually grows larger and larger, 
until the dam gives way and the waters, 
no longer under control, rush forth to 
devastate and destroy. Now, if we per- 
mit the cost of living to go up—and I am 
convinced it will go up if we do not re- 
sort to food subsidies—we are permitting 
a leak to come in our stabilization dam, 
which I am afraid will grow into a salary 
hole, a price hole, a rent hole, a ‘wage 
hole, that will destroy the dam and per- 
mit the waters of inflation to descend 
upon our country. Would it not be better 
to stop the cost-of-living leak by a rea- 
sonable subsidy rather than run the risk 
of the leak developing into an increase- 
in-salary hole, an increase-in-price hole, 
an increase-in-rent hole, and increase- 
in-wage hole, because we know if these 
holes develop the stabilization dam will 
collapse? Think it over, my colleagues. 

If, as proposed, we can spend $1,000,- 
000,000 per year in food subsidies and 
hold the line—yes, if we can spend 
$2,000,000,000 per year in food subsidies 
and hold the line, we have, in my opin- 
ion, rendered an outstanding service to 
our country. Prudence and common 
sense dictate that we, at least, give the 
plan a trial. Oh, I know we will be 
charged by the demagog with asking 
our soldier boys to not only do the fight- 
ing but the paying as well; that if we pay 
food subsidies, the argument will be 
made that we are forcing our soldier boys 
to pay a part of our food bill. That argu- 
ment is not worrying me. Let me tell 
you what is worrying me. It is this: 
Having held the battle line and won a 
great victory, having saved our country 
from the ravages of the dictator, I am 
wondering what our soldier boys will say 
if they return home and find that while 
they were over there doing the fighting 
we who stayed at home became so in- 
volved in factional fights, so embittered 
by political considerations, that we for- 
got all about the security and welfare of 
our country, turned against our Com- 
mander in Chief, and under the excuse 
of saving a few billion dollars to the 
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Federal Treasury, failed to hold the home 
line, let down the flood gates, and per- 
mitted inflation to ravage the land they 
were fighting to protect. And think that 
over, my colleagues. 

And, my colleagues, we eStablished a 
line that» was supposed to cover our 
whole economy. One point in the line is 
known as the cost-of-living point, an- 
other the salary point, another the wage 
point, and still another the price point. 
These different points were links in the 
line chain, and the line chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. ME we 
permit the link in the line chain known 
as the cost-of-living link to snap in two, 
just ordinary common sense tells us that 
it is then just a question of time until 
every link in the line chain will snap in 
two. It is about time, do not you think, 
for us to calm down, forget our likes and 
dislikes, our hates and prejudices, and 
use just a little ordinary common sense. 
And think that over, my colleagues. 

My colleagues, Congress established the 
line. It directed the President to hold 
the line. Now, will the same Congress 
that established the line and directed 
the President to hold the line, refuse to 
give the President the tools he finds 
necessary to use in carrying out the job 
Congress imposed upon him? And think 
that over, too, my colleagues. 

As for me I am not going to be a party 
to employing a workman to do a job and 
then refuse to supply him with the neces- 
sary tools. Iam going to vote to give the 
President the tools he has asked for. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last seven words. 

Mr. Chairman, subsidies are a very 
perplexing problem little understood by 
the Ameyican people. Most of us know 
it has something to do with grants. 
Subsidies are nothing new to our Amer- 
ican economy, and by subsidies we have 
been able to stabilize our home economy 
in times of peace, and certainly they 
are more worthy of consideration in 
time of war to stabilize the cost of liv- 
ing on the home front. : 

After listening to the arguments here, 
I note that some of these same argu- 
ments were made in the British Parlia- 
ment, and it would behoove every Mem- 
ber here to refer to the British Price 
Control Act and the fourth report of 
their select committee on national ex- 
penditures, I want to quote from that 
publication. 

In those debates it was said that the 
cost of subsidies for home-killed meat 
would run $1,600,000 a week—that: is, 
£320,000 a week. The actual cost the 
first year of operation was $80,000,000. 
The very same arguments have been ad- 
vanced regarding the cost of subsidies 
in the well of this House. 

Referring to some of the statements 
made by my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], 
that many of the telegrams in support 
of subsidies are from irresponsible peo- 
ple, may I state that I also have received 
many telegrams, including one from 
M. W. Sparr, one of the finest citizens 
of the city of Pittsburgh, and a Repub- 
lican, by the way, who is president of 
the Allegheny Federation for the Blind. 
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He represents about 100 blind folks, 
and he pleads with me to support sub- 
sidies. Another telegram I received is 
from Dr. Harold C. Clausen, of the city 
of Pittsburgh, one of our outstanding 
Presbyterian ministers, who is also a Re- 
publican. I always respect his judg- 
ment, as do all of the people of our great 
county. He wants me to support sub- 
sidies. That is the kind of telegrams I 
have been getting. 

While we do not always agree with 
the President of the United States, his 
courageous fight against inflation has 
won the support of the masses of Amer- 
ican people. His first major step in 
holding the line was his veto of the 
Bankhead bill. Let us peruse his vigor- 
ous anti-inflation statement made at 
that time, called a “hold the line” order: 

To hold the line we cannot tolerate fur- 
ther increases in prices affecting the cost of 
living, or ‘further increases in general wage 
or salary rates except where clearly neces- 
sary to correct substandard living conditions. 
The only way to hold the line is to stop 
trying to find justifications for not holding 
it here or not holding it there. 

No one straw may break a camel’s back, 
but there is always a last straw. We cannot 
afford to take further chances in relaxing 
the line. We already have taken too many. 


The word “subsidies” is an ugly one. 
In normal peacetimes, I would be un- 
alterably opposed to having subsidies ap- 
plied to our economy. However, we are 
now engaged in war, fighting for our own 
preservation. The demands of war are 
heavy and the drain on our foed supply 
is a serious problem. We must noi only 
supply the food for our armed forces, but 
we must aid our allied comrades in 
arms. In addition to supplying the 
necessary foods for our own consump- 
tion, we must also aid in furnishing food 
for our stricken allied civilians. To 
satiate the demands of war with respect 
to food we must grant our ‘farmers all 
of the necessary inducements to produce 
the desired crops, distribute the produce 
fairly through the established channels 
of distribution, and bring the produce to 
the retail shops at the rationed price and 
in the promised amount. The order of 
the President recognizes that the farmer 
may be given “support prices, subsidies, 
or other inducements as may be author- 
ized by law and deemed necessary to 
maintain or increase production pro- 
vided that such action does not increase 
the cost of living.” 


LET GOVERNMENT PURCHASE ENTIRE CROP 


There is no reason in the world why a 
higher price, if it is necessary, should 
not be paid to the farmer and the dif- 
ference covered out of Government 
funds. The chief objection, by the farm 
bloc, to accepting subsidies, as has been 
evident in recent debates on this vital 
measure, is that the new dealers have a 
tendency to attach meddlesome condi- 
tions. This objection can be met—Jjust 
as easily as Canada and England have 
met this vital issue. “Instead of paying 
subsidies to farmers, let the Government 
buy the whole crop at the economic price, 
and then let it resell to the private dis- 
tributors at the O. P. A. price that part 
of the crop which is for civilians. The 
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difference between the two prices should 
then be written off as part of the costs of 
the war.” 

This would seem in the minds of our 
leading economists to be a constructive 
solution to the problem. The Govern- 
ment is already buying forthe Army, 
the Navy, and lend-lease a sizable pro- 
portion of the same products which are 
being rationed to the civilians. It can- 
not be much more difficult administra- 
tively, and, in fact, it may be more simple 
in the long run, to buy the entire crop. 
This does not mean that the Government 
would go into the food business. The 
civilian supply it should at once resell 
on an equitable basis—on the principle 
that each existing business firm should 
be allowed to buy at the O. P. A. price 
its pre-war proportion of the whole 
supply. 

This method does more than solve the 
problem of how to keep consumer prices 
down while paying farmers proper in- 
ducement. It is the most efiective 
method of making rationing work in that 
instead of relying on ceilings announced 
by fiat and backed by jail sentences and 
fines, the Government which allots to 
the distributors cen, by threatening to 
withhold the allotment, compel them to 
maintain the ceilings. When the Gov- 
ernment is supplying distributors with 
food at fair prices, the Government has 
the right and the power to compel the 
distributors to sell at fair prices. This 
removes the main cause for the black 
market. England has been highly suc- 
cessful in holding the line on the cost of 
living and in preventing black markets. 
There is no reason why we cannot adopt 
the same system. 


RAYMOND CLAPPER, WALTER LIPPMANN, ERNEST 
LINDLEY, DOROTHY THOMPSON SUPPORT SUB- 
SIDIES 


Fulton Lewis, Jr., radio commentator 
with a great following—and men like 
him—in continually telling the Ameri- 
can people that subsidies—nothing new 
to American life—are hand-outs and 
that the administration is attempting to 
buy its way into the 1944 elections is do- 
ing a great disservice to his country. His 
type of propaganda is just as dangerous 
as that of Herr Goebbels. 

Yet, on the other hand, we have Ray- 
mond Clapper, Walter Lippmann, Ernest 
Lindley, and Dorothy Thompson, world 
renowned columnists who have frequent- 
ly criticized this administration’s domes- 
tic policy and who cannot be said to be 
proadministration, all in favor of sub- 
sidies as the only approach in this war 
to the solution of the inflation issue. For 
my part, I fully subscribe to the clear- 
cut logic advocated by these impartial 
columnists rather than follow the il- 
logical propaganda of Merr Fulton Lew- 
is, Jr. It appears to me that Herr Lewis 
is a hatchet man for some group or po- 
litical party. Who? 

CONGRESS FAILED 


The dignity of Congress must be pre- 
served. To date Congress has miserably 
failed in its responsibility to roll back 
prices and to hold down the cost of liv- 
ing with the result that administrative 
agencies have bypassed Congress, In 
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its dealing with this vital problem of in- 
filation, at best Congress has proved a 
cumbersome and ineffectual body. It 
has been hostile, either deliberately or 
through the inability of a great many 
of its Members, to understand what the 
control of living costs require. Indeed 
Congress has become on its own account 
a dangerous inflationary force, partly by 
its failure or inability to act, partly be- 
cause of the direction of the few actions 
it has taken. Do Members of Congress 
value the return of World War No. 1 
prices that will skyrocket the cost of liv- 
ing? Are we willing to sit by and let the 
prices of sugar run up to 36 cents per 
pound, onions 19 cents per pound, pota- 
toes $1.17, eggs $1.25 per dozen, butter 
$1.02 per pound, and from 50 percent to 
100 percent increases on the cost of 
meats and other foodstuffs? 

I plead with the House to rise to the 
same degree of nonpartisanship and 
statesmanship it has exemplified on 
many other important war measures. 
Let us continue the life of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and provide for 
wisely administrated subsidies to help 
stabilize our economic front and to hold 
the line on the cost of living. 

Mr. BARRY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I want to point out to 
the gentleman that many of the Mem- 
bers opposing this bill are not opposed 
to subsidies during peacetimes because 
on October 2, 1942, they passed a bill to 
guarantee the farmers 90 percent of 
parity through subsidies for 2 years fol- 
lowing the war. 

Mr. WEISS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

If we can authorize the expenditure 
of two hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred billion dollars to kill people and de- 
stroy property, we certainly can author- 
ize the appropriation of eight or nine 
hundred million dollars to stabilize our 
economy on the home front, 

Mr. Chairman, for my part I am going 
to support the President and the admin- 
istration’s policy on subsidies and I shall 
vote in favor of the minority report 
filed by the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have consumed 1 hour on sec- 
tion 1, which is not controversial. Sec- 
tion 3 is the controversial section and 
we should have ample time to discuss it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on section 1, and all 
amendments thereto, do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr,. Brown] 
asks unanimous consent that all debate 
on section 1 and all amendments thereto 
do now close. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Brown]? 

Mr, BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate do now close 
on section 1 and all amendments thereto, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Section 7 of the act approved Jan- 
uary 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 4), as amended, is 
hereby amended by changing the designa- 
tion thereof to section 7 (a); by striking out 
in the first sentence of such section “De- 
cember 31, 1943” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1945”; and by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end of such section and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, however, That the Corporation 
shall at all times maintain complete and ac- 
curate books of account and shall determine 
the procedures to be followed in the trans- 
action of the corporate business. 

“(b) The financial transactions of the Cor- 
poration beginning with the period from 
July 1, 1944, shall be audited by the General 
Accounting Office in accordance with the 
principles applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the Corporation shall continue 
to have the authority to make final and con- 
clusive settlement and adjustment of any 
claims by or against the Corporation or the 
accounts of its fiscal officers: Provided jur- 
ther, That a report of such audit shall be 
made to the Congress, together with such 
recommendations as the Comptroller General 
may deem advisable, and that each such 
report shall cover a period of 1 fiscal year: 
Provided further, That a copy of each such 
report shall be furnished the Secretary of the 
Treasury and that the findings contained 
therein shall be considered by the Secretary 
in appraismg the assets and liabilities and 
determining the net worth of the Corpora- 
tion under sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 107), as amended: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as modifying legis- 
lation authorizing the use of funds of the 
Corporation for administrative expenses and 
requiring accountability therefor. 

“(c) The expenses of the audit as provided 
in this section may be paid up to and in- 
cluding June 30, 1946, from moneys advanced 
therefor by the Corporation, or from any ap- 
propriation or appropriations for the General 
Accounting Office, and appropriations so used 
shall be reimbursed promptly by the Corpora- 
tion as billed by the Comptroller General: 
Provided, That any such advances or reim- 
bursements shall be considered as nonad- 
ministrative expenses of the Corporation. 
For the purpose of such audit the representa- 
tives of the General Accounting Office shall 
have access to all papers, books, files, ac- 
counts, financial records, warehouses, and 
all other things, property, and places belong- 
ing to or under the control of or used or 
employed by the Corporation and shall be af- 
forded full facilities for verifying transac- 
tions with the balances in depositaries and 
with fiscal agents: Provided further, That the 
certified financial reports and schedules of 
the fiscal agents of the Corporation based on 
commercial audits in the usual course of 
business may be accepted by the General Ac- 
éounting Office in its audit of the financial 
transactions of the Corporation as final and 
not subject to further audit verification. 

“(d) Any examination of the corporate 
records shall be made-at the place or places 
where such records are normally kept in the 
transaction of the corporate business, and the 
Corporation shall retain custody of contracts, 
vouchers, schedules, or other financial or 
accounting documents, either original or 
duplicate, relating to its nonadministrative 
transactions.” 


Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, in order 
to facilitate the consideration of this 
bill, I hope my colleagues will refrain 
from offering pro forma amendments to 
this section and will wait until section 3 
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is read to offer their amendments, when 
ample time will be available for debate. 
Chairman, 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask our act- 
ing chairman if it is his plan to allow a 
considerable length of time under sec- 
tion 3 for both formal and pro forma 
amendments to be debated? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is subject to the 
will of the Committee of the Whole. 
The only reason I make this suggestion 
is that we have not yet come to the meat 
of the subject. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is my under- 
standing that a number of Members are 
concerned about whether or not they are 
going to have a chance to speak on the 
bill. They are afraid that a motion may 
be made to close debate. 

Mr. SPENCE. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I should like to see ample time 
allowed for debate, if the Members will 
let us go on to section 3. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us a 
bill to continue the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. There has been little if 
any argument made against the Cor- 
poration on this floor. Agreement as to 
its value is general. It seems particu- 
larly unfortunate, therefore, that there 
should have been intruded into it the 
very controversial issue of subsidy pay- 
ments. It is also to be regretted that no 
compromise measures were made possi- 
ble at this point. 

The situation facing many of our peo- 
ple whose incomes are fixed, who have 
not benefitted by the high wage scales 
of war, begins to be serious. Their need 
is very real—typically it is one that is 
being used to becloud the vital issues. 
Difficult as our position may be, we must 
not permit ourselves to look at the imme- 
diate present only, as they would have 
us do. 

The country is being told that there 
must be these subsidy payments if food 
prices are to be held, that Congress will 
be wholly responsible if the grim spiral 
of inflation starts its devil’s dance. We 
have heard that argument even here on 
this floor. The country is not being told 
that subsidies are as truly an inflation 
measure as anything that could be done 
to us as a Nation. Once begun there is 
no end. Free corn to the Romans and 
free circuses was the death knell to 
Rome. We have also been told that 
something called politics is behind the 
opposition to the only method the ad- 
ministration sees fit to use in its inade- 
quate efforts to control living-costs. Is 
there no politics behind the all too suc- 
cessful efforts being made so consistently 
to hang upon Congress all the bad re- 
sults of mismanagement, of vacillating 
policy, of inadequacy and theoretical in- 
eptitude? Faced with what appears to 
be the inevitableness of inflation it can 
be readily understood that the adminis- 
tration looks for a scapegoat lest the 
people awaken to a realistic attitude 
toward its failure to take a strong posi- 
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tion 2 and even 3 years ago. 
soat is to be the Congress, 
~ The situation in which we now find 
ourselves is the direct result of weakness, 
of temporizing with reality. No amount 
ef camouflage will hide*the cold facts 
from the people permanently. Rather 
will it prove to be a clear trail back to 
the real source of inflation and the break- 
down of our national economic structure, 
a boomerang such as we have never yet 


een. 

. But that is small comfort for those 
who will go hungry as prices rise, as they 
inevitably will whether we vote this sub- 
sidy up or down unless we have strong 
controls courageously applied. That they 
have been misled into believing our offi- 
cials able to cope with the results of 3 
years of mismanagement is readily un- 
derstandable, because it still masquer- 
ades in pretty clothes. That they may 
turn upon Capitol Hill in their anger is 
probably just as inevitable. Blinded by 
present need, they will not see that the 
results of this subsidy plan will be more 
and more subsidy that will be as mad a 
spiral of inflation as any other that could 
be devised. 

What reason is there to suppose that 
the methods of this subsidy plan would 
differ from the methods of the N. R. A. 
and the A. A. A.? Control of one com- 
modity must inevitably lead step by step 
to the control of all. A controlled econ- 
omy may be the ultimate goal in the 
minds of those wanting subsidies, but 
such an economy is not to be tolerated by 
true Americans. 

Proponents of the subsidy plan have 
been able to focus the general attention 
upon it and it alone. But the real pic- 
ture is a far broader one. Price con- 
trol—the control of living costs—invoives 
a very much larger field beginning with 
the planting of seed in the ground, con- 
tinuing through harvest, reaching out 
through distribution to final consump- 
tion. The philosophy of scarcity forced 
upon us earlier by the New Deal plays 
its realistic part in the cost spirals of 
today. Waste of taxpayers’ money, over- 
purchasing of foods by the Government 
and the consequent tight markets, and 
spoiled food, and above all the complete 
lack of over-all planning both in military 
and civilian flelds all play their part in 
the creation of the tragic situation in 
which a large part of our people are now 
caught. 

That help should be given those who 
are caught between the upper millstone 
of taxes and increasing costs and the 
nether millstone of fixed low incomes, we 
are surely agreed upon. There are sev- 
eral excellent plans suggested already 
placed in the Recorp during this debate. 
several of these attack the problem with 
clarity and directness and have much to 
commend them. Subsidy is not the only 
alswer to the immediate crisis. The re- 
iusal of those responsible to consider 
other methods should not go unnoticed. 
Nor should we permit ourselves to fail to 
point out to the people again and again 
the fact that subsidy of the grocer’s bill 
must be paid for in taxes that actually 
exceed the amount remitted on food 

Starting the spiral of subsidy in- 


That scape- | evitably starts the tax spiral which will 


overshadow our children’s children. 

Never in the long history of mankind 
have two wrongs made aright. Tragic 
as the situation is which has grown from 
the failure of one economic experiment 
after another, I cannot justify a vote for 
this subsidy plan believing as I do that 
it would accelerate the ultimate pyramid- 
ing of costs. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee has no desire to prevent any- 
body from having ample opportunity to 
debate this bill, but we feel that debate 
on pro forma amendments to section 2 
should now close. Members will have 
ample opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tion after section 3 is read. I hope they 
will agree to close debate on section 2 at 
this time, and I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on section 2 and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. It might be appro- 
priate for the Chair to advise the gentle- 
man that he is informed by the Clerk 
that there is one amendment on the desk 
to section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Of course, we have no 
objection to 2 bona fide amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
seeks to insert a new section following 
section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. We ask that that 
amendment be now considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would not 
close debate on the pending section. 
The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
section 2 and all amendments thereto do 
now close. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that there is at least one 
amendment to section 2 in respect to the 
subject matter of section 2? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair upon | 


examining the amendment more closely 
finds that it is an amendment to insert 
a new section following section 2. Of 
course, the pending request would not 
affect that. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. PACE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr: Chairman, some of us who have 
not had an opportunity to speak gener- 
ally on the bill will, when we reach sec- 
tion 3, under the rules of the House, be 
confined to addressing the Committee of 
the Whole only one time on a par- 
ticular pending amendment. Would 
there be an opportunity for Members to 
make general remarks on the bill and 
later address the Committee on any 
amendment that might be pending to 
section 3? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
can obtain recognition, he can speak to 
every amendment offered to section 3, 
if he so desires. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I had 
intended presenting a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause of this bill be- 
cause in my considered judgment, after 
carefully weighing both the benefits and 
the evils in this program, it is in the Na- 
tion’s interest to put an end to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I will not 
now present that motion because a sur- 
vey of the situation makes it clear that 
such an effort would be futile at this 
time. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation in 
the course of its life has done some good 
things, but its virtues do not outweigh 
its vices. It stands as a dictator over 
every farm and farmer. Benevolent 
despots may do some good things, but I 
want no despot nor despotism in Amer- 
ica, benevolent or not. 

The Government Corporation is in the 
no man’s land of Federal finance. The 
theory that gives it life justifies careful 
scrutiny in the sense of fundamentals. 

In the first place, this Corporation is 
It is incorporated 
in a State and under State laws and is 
There 
are a multitude of things that could be 
pointed out objectionable about the Cor- 
poration, but I choose to devote my re- 
marks to two points. 

First, my own opinion of subsidies is 
that the very thought of subsidy is fit 
only to subside. It is, in my studied 
judgment, an absolute fallacy to sub- 
stitute debt inflation for price inflation. 

What possible logic could there be in 
saying that this subsidy will keep but- 
ter from being raised 5 cents a pound, 
but it will add 5 cents to your taxes? 
It will keep canned vegetables from be- 
ing raised 1 cent per can, but it will add 
1 cent for every can of vegetables to your 
taxes. It will keep the price of sugar 
from being raised 1 cent a pound, but it 
will add that 1 cent to everybody's taxes. 

This program says to the purchaser, 
“Now, everybody that buys a can of peas 
will pay 1 cent a can less, but every- 
body in the Nation will be taxed to pay 
that cent whether they buy canned peas 
or not.” They will be taxed to pay that 
5 cents on the pound of butter whether 
they buy butter or not. If you buy 4 
pounds of butter, you will save 20 cents 
on the purchase. If I buy 1 pound of 
butter, I will save 5 cents on the pur- 
chase, but then you and I will be taxed 
equally to pay that 20 cents for you and 
that 5 cents for me. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me the 
letter of the president of the C. I. O. in 
which he charges that an unsubsidized 
market will operate for the personal 
profit of special interests. The Ameri- 
can farmer is that special interest he is 
talking about. Of course, the Amevican 


| farmer will not himself get this subsidy 


| Money. 


This is not a subsidy to the 
farmer. It is a subsidy to the consumer. 
The processor gets the check. The con- 
sumer gets the reduced purchase price 
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and the farmer gets what he has gener- 
ally received—nothing in a big empty 
sack. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
vote another bond issue in order that 
John L. Lewis’ pound of butter will cost 
him a nickel less. Let John L. and his 
crowd pay their own grocery bills. 
Uncle Sam has enough to pay when 
Uncle Sam pays for the war. Let us not 
call on Uncle Sam to pay everybody’s 
personal grocery bills. I do not want to 
vote another bond issue to maintain a 
vast army of hirelings to busy themselves 
with regimenting and regulating the 
American farmer. 

Let me read to you what a farmer 
down in Lincoln County, Okla., has 
written to Mr, Wickard on this subject. 
He says: 

On November 4, I received a letter from the 
Oklahoma, Lincoln County, A. A. A. that it 
will pay me 6 cents per pound for butterfat. 
Looks well timed. Is it an effort to appease 
the farmer and the consumer just now? Is 
it an effort to work both ends against the 
middle? Is it a political movement to whip 
Congress in line? Is it an effort to keep 
alive the A. A. A. and burden us with scores 
of pap-suckers? 

Evidently, according to your local A. A. A., 
I’m entitled to 6 cents more for my butterfat. 
If so, why not let me receive my money over 
the counter where I sell it, rather than wait 
a month, and be paid through the United 
States Treasury, through a State organiza- 
tion, and through a local A. A. A.? Why all 
the red tape? Why ail the extra expense? 
Why all the waste of manpower? Isn’t your 
plan hidden inflation? Isn’t it an effort to 
hoodwink the public? Doesn’t it add ex- 
pense to expense and interest on top of all 
that? If you permit the operators to pay 
the miners without a bureau for interven- 
tion, why should we farmers need an inter- 
mediary to act for us? We are 21 years of 
age and need no political hand-outs. 

a * * * * 

I’m a poor farmer, and God knows that I 
need the money, but, brother, I’m not going 
to sell my freedom, have my lips closed, and 
be made a cringing slave. I positively refuse 
to have a part in what appears to be a 
movement to establish socialism in our coun- 
try. I'll fight Hitler, and I'll fight those who 
try to overthrow our constitutional form of 
government. 


Now, that farmer is a man of sense, 
What he has said is truth. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of subsidy 
has been much debated here. The argu- 
ments for it have limped in on their 
crutches and, under the light of the 
sound reasoning against subsidy, have 
been wheeled away to the funeral of 
proposals that cannot live in the light 
of reason. Suffice it to say that, in my 
opinion, the man who advocates the sub- 
sidy on the grounds that this general 
tax on everybody to keep down the liv- 
ing costs of a few by removing a pound 
of price and substituting for it a pound 
and a half of tax—the man who advo- 
cates that program, in my judgment, is 
a Judas betrayer of reason. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied with 
the perpetuation of this Corporation even 
without subsidies. I know that those 
who have gained privilege and benefit 
from its existence will not look with 
favor upon my stand. I Know that it 
takes a hard-headed brand of courage 


for any Member on this floor to stand 
up when my motion is voted on, but if 
ever our Nation needed a courageous 
Congress, it is now. We have seen on 
every hand the American way of life 
being abandoned and a system of regi- 
mentation and bureaucracy supplanting 
the old American system of freedom, free 
enterprise, and governmental institu- 
tions controlled by the people. I am a 
freedom-loving, tyranny-hating man. I 
cannot submit to the chains of bureau- 
cratic control, nor see the irons of regi- 
mentation and autocratic and even ca- 
pricious regulation be manacled on the 
citizens of this great country. 

My particular charge against the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is that 
this Corporation has defied the law. 
This is the second point of major conse- 
quence that I want to present for your 
consideration. On July 31, 1943, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation sent the 
following wire: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31, 1943. 
ARDMORE COTTON OIL MILL, 
Ardmore, Okla.: 

War Food Administrator issued C. C. C. 
Order 5, effective August 1, 1943, requiring 
every processor to set aside for sale and de- 
livery to the Corporation, without regard to 
the rights of creditors, existing contracts, or 
payments made, all soybean, cottonseed, and 
peanut cake, meal, and pellets which he owns 
or has under contract August 1, 1943, and all 
soybean cake, meal, and pellets which is pro- 
duced by him on or after August 1, 1943, 
from soybeans grown in the calendar year 
1942 and cottonseed and peanut cake, meal, 
and pellets produced by him from cottonseed 
and peanuts grown in the calendar year 1942 
which he owns or has under contract August 
1, 1943. This Corporation will accordingly 
issue an offer to purchase.from you at the 
ceiling prices applicable under the 1942 pro- 
gram all cake, meal, and pellets covered by 
Cc. C. C. Order 5. By this offer you will be 
authorized to make sales and deliveries for 
the account of the Corporation at the new 
ceiling prices and differentials established by 
the O. P. A. effective July 31, 1943, which on 
cottonseed meal prime 41 percent protein in 
bulk is $47 per ton, lower grades 75 cents per 
unit of protein lower. Price 43 percent pro- 
tein bulk meal $49 per ton f. o. b. cars at all 
mills in Oklahoma. Loose slab cake 75 cents 
per ton lower than bulk meal of same grade 
and on peanut meal 45 percent or more pro- 
tein in bulk $50 per ton f. o. b. cars at all 
miils, loose slab cake 75 cents per ton lower. 
Sacked differential above bulk meal on both 
cottonseed and peanut meal is market value 
of bags used and all less than carload prices 
$1 per ton higher than carloads. 

CoMMoDITY CREDIT CORPORATION, 
C. C. FarrINGTON, Vice President. 


This wire is a violation of the law. 
Read the law and you will find a specific 
prohibition on what this wire did—para- 
graph E-2, exception and proviso, page 
4, Public Law 421. A vote to continue 
this Corporation sanctions their actions. 
We cannot afford to let bureaus operate 
above or outside the law. Many bureaus 
have usurped the law-making powers of 
Congress, and some have usurped also 
the Executive’s powers and the judicial 
powers which the Constitution delegates 
to the courts. The bureau is the usurper, 
the despot, the dictator that must be de- 
throned or constitutional Government is 
lost to America. 
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Let us examine further what this wire 
means. This wire means that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation does not have 
to come to Congress for appropriations. 
It means that they set themselves up as 
a law unto themselves with the power to 
corner the ‘market on any commodity 
and to buy and sell for profit. Notice 
that the wire said every processor must 
set aside for sale and delivery to the Cor- 
poration without regard to the rights of 
creditors, existing contracts, and so 
forth. Under the Commodity Credit’s 
order, for example, cottonseed cake that 
had been selling for $41 a ton was raised 
in price to $54 a ton and the dealer was 
ordered to remit the balance to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. What did 
Commodity Credit do with the swag? 
The thing they did is the same as what 
Al Capone did. They said, “On every 
ton of cake you charge so much and give 
so much to me.” It was racketeering 
pure and simple. Mr. Hutson himself 
says that they purchased and sold for 
profit. 


| | 
| ‘Tons pur- | 
chased and; Gains 
sold | 


253, 564 | $2,613, 54 


18, 370 | 
6, 133 | 


Soybean cake and meal 
Cottonseed cake and meal 
Peanut cake and meal 


Total (profit) 


278, 067 2,87 


I am advised by the Texas peanut 
producers that the farmers are being 
paid $140 a ton for their peanuts by 
Commodity Credit and Commodity 
Credit was charging the shelling plants 
$170 a ton. What did they do with that 
$35-a-ton profit? What is more funda- 
mental—under what possible logic had 
the Commodity Credit any right to be- 
come a profiteer on the farmer? 

All of this program of holding down 
the prices that the farmer gets from his 
production is supposed to provide him 
with an incentive to produce more. 

When I look at the performance of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, I 
would appraise it as a comedy if I did 
not realize that the paying public has 
this Corporation on its back as a burden 
and so the performance is a tragic farce. 

Mr. Chairman, the theory that holds 
that a bureaucrat downtown can, on 
his own unrestrained and unguided 
judgment through the power of an edict 
from his own hand, seize control of the 
entirety of a product, and, subject to 
the whims of his own capricious will, 
manipulate the prices of that product 
to the extent of raping the public pocket 
of millions of dollars, is a theory in- 
tolerable in a democracy and incon- 
sistent with the principles of the Amer- 
ican Government. 

We have heard a lot about “four 
freedoms.” The motion I have just 
made provides an opportunity for you 
to vote for a “fifth freedom”—freedom 
from bureaucracy. In that freedom is 
lodged a whole library of titles to liberty. 
Let us give intelligent thought to the 
encroachment of bureaucracy on our 
rights and freedom. Let us face the 
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challenging fact that this is our problem 
and we must solve it with action. 

Bureaucracy is no longer an overgrown 
departmentalism. It has become a new 
concept of government. A concept that 
rests on the pernicious doctrine of im- 
plied powers. A concept that envisions 
a government of men to supplant our 
government of law. A concept that 
holds that government should be master, 
not servant, of the people; that holds that 
the government should control the people 
instead of the American philosophy that 
the people should control the govern- 
ment. A concept that holds that men 
should have the power to regiment and 
regulate us. ‘To control our every enter- 
prise and activity at the behest of their 
own unguided judgment and unre- 
strained and capricious whim or will. 

Bureaucracy is a maze of amazement, 
a jungle of jumbles. Tons of pamphlets 
from Government presses grind out the 
unsolvable puzzles from umpteen thou- 
sands of pee-wee minds of bureaucrats 
in the vast caboodle of bureaus. 

We cannot afford to let government 
regiment agricultural endeavor, and bind 
and chain the farmer. 

Bureaucracy is jeopardizing both our 
prosperity and our liberty. The bureau- 
crat has us all in a strait jacket. If 
his edict were law, he would have suc- 
ceeded in making criminals of us all. 

All the money in the world would not 
make a decent down payment on what 
bureaucracy has cost us. 

You xnow what the farmer ought to 
plow up? He ought to plow up the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He ought to 
plow up the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, plow them up and plow them under. 
A vote against subsidy is a vote against 
bureaucracy in its malicious form. A 
vote against subsidy is a vote to stop 
racketeering. It is a vote for free enter- 
prise. It is a vote to protect the people 
from a great new weight of debt. 

Since the parliamentary situation 
makes it clear that we cannot now abol- 
ish this bureau we can at least restrain 
it from spending impossibly huge sums 
of public money through subsidies. We 
can forbid subsidies and save the Ameri- 
can people from another great weight 
of debt. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the Recopp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
organized farmers in their opposition to 
the consumer subsidies have had many 
advocates in the last several days. The 
organized industrial workers, along with 
unorganized farmers and other wage 
carners—postal employees and white col- 
lar workers—numbering more than half 
of our population, have had few advo- 
cates up to the present time. 

Are these people to be forgotten by this 
Congress in their extreme desire to suffer 
ho advance in living costs? Are they to 
be so forgotten by the Congress that they 
will become the victims of inflation simi- 


lar to what took place during the First 
World War? 

I am irrevocably committed to sup- 
porting their interests and striving my 
utmost to prevent their becoming the 
unjust and unwilling victims of such eco- 
nomic disturbance. The prevention of 
inflation is a secondary war measure. It 
is the duty of the Congress to put into 
the hands of the administration all of 
the measures and instruments that are 
necessary to keep our economy stabilized 
for the interest of the people and for the 
financial advantage of the Government. 
There is no one in Congress, or out of 
Congress, who can say that the passage 
of this bill will not prevent inflation. The 
most that they can say is that it is doubt- 
ful. And now is not a time to pass doubt- 
ful legislation. 

To permit the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing as is sure to take place if this bill 
is passed in its present form seriously 
will affect the morale of a large number 
of our people, and that will be reflected 
in the morale of the members of the 
armed forces, which is directly affected 
by the morale back home. 

To me there is no excuse for anyone’s 
jtaking any other viewpoint than that 
the passage of the present measure will 
loom up as a specter to confront its sup- 
porters when inflation takes place. 

I will support the administration in its 
efforts to control prices, and attempt to 
put into its hands all of the instruments 
and weapons that are necessary to stabi- 
lize the cost of living. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL: On page 4, after line 21, insert: 

“Sec. 2A. Whenever the board of directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation deter- 
mines that there exists in any area of the 
United States a shortage of feed for dairy 
cows, beef cattle, and poultry, the Corpora- 
tion is authorized and directed to acquire, or 
to release from its stocks, corn and other 
feed for distribution for feed for dairy cows, 
bees cattle, and poultry in such area. Such 
distribution shall be made in such manner, 
at such prices, and subject to such terms 
and conditions as the board of directors of 
the Corporation shall prescribe.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, may I have an opportunity 
to speak on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Kentucky willing to reserve the 
point of order? 

Mr. SPENCE. I reserve the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is:-recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I regret that a point of order 
has been made against this amendment, 
because it is the one opportunity this 
House has to solve the most serious food 
shortage the country will ever see or 
ever know. Five thousand years ago the 
Egyptians, starving after 7 lean years, 
called for Joseph to open up the store- 
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houses and the granaries and feed the 
starving people. Today, Mr. Chairman, 
we have had ample warning of the fail- 
ure of the Office of Price Administration 
to release corn and other feeds, not only 
to the dairymen of upstate New York 
and to the poultrymen, but to the beef- 
cattle feeders and feeders of livestock 
over the whole country. 

Unless some solution is brought forth, 
the metropolitan districts throughout 
the country, the consumers, the members 
of the armed forces, and all those other 
nations we are pledged to feed, will be 
faced with the most serious and critical 
situation that can possibly be imagined. 

I am appealing not necessarily in be- 
half of the farmers of my district but 
also for the consumers, for the people 
throughout the metropolitan sections of 
this country, and I am appealing to this 
House to consider the feasibility and the 
wisdom of selling corn and other feeds 
in the areas that must have it. 

AS I have stated, I am sorry that a 
point of order was made against this 
amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
briefly. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I suggest to my 
friend that he address the Chair on the 
point of order, because I hold to the 
opinion that the amendment is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. I believe the 
gentleman should insist that his amend- 
ment is in order, because if the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is not going 
to be permitted to do the thing the gen- 
tleman wants to authorize it to do, then 
I submit the members of the committee 
do not understand the bill they brought 
in here. . 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, unless the House adopts 
some sort of amendment like this, the 
people throughout the country in the 
metropolitan districts, regardless of the 
prices they are called upon to pay for 
food, are not going to have any food at 
all, because the Administration has re- 
fused to allow corn and other feed to 
flow and to be distributed into sections 
where dairy cattle, poultry, and beef 
cattle are being raised and being fed. 
It is one of the most disastrous, one of 
the most disheartening, and one of the 
most deplorable situations this country 
has ever come upon or ever been pre- 
sented with. I hope that some measure 
can be designed to save the situation, 
and I serve notice on this House now 
that unless we solve it today people in 
the gentleman’s district, the people 
throughout New York City and the peo- 
ple throughout every other metropolitan 
district in this land are going to face 
starvation. The men in our armed forces 
are not going to be able to carry on this 
greatest of all struggles if the food is 
not forthcoming. The only way we can 
raise this food is to supply the dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, and poultry and other 
livestock of this country with the proper 
feed in order to produce the food that 
must go into the gentleman’s district 


Chairman, will 
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and must go everywhere throughout the 
country to feed our patriotic American 
population, no matter how high the 
prices for food go. No matter how much 
the people are called upon to pay for 
food, what good is it going to do, what 
good is it going to do, I say to you, if 
there is not any food to buy? You can 
talk all you want to, but that is the one 
issue we face in this House today. Let 
us get the corn and the feed into the 
areas where it should be placed and save 
America from famine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky withdraws his point of 
order. 

Mr. SPENCE. However, we consider 
this amendment a dangerous amend- 
ment to adopt without full considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
Haiti] knows with what reluctance I rise 
in opposition to his amendment because 
I know he has a very noble and worth- 
while purpose in mind, and we all wish 
that what he desires could be brought 
about. 

However, we are confronted with this 
situation: This is a bill designed pri- 
marily to stop the payment of consumer 
subsidies. The committee has had to be 


very meticulous in the use of its words, 


in order that we would in no manner 
interfere with the producer-subsidy pro- 
gram, the support-price program, or any 
other program which has been set up, 
including any program under the Price 
Control Act for the purpose of obtaining 
the maximum amount of production. I 
understand the amendment offered by 
the gentleman would direct the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, if it finds a 
shortage of feed, to acquire stocks of 
feeds and distribute them to the feeders 
of livestock and poultry. They already 
have, under existing law, not only the 
right tu. buy but the administration 
obligation, if necessary, to obtain the 
maximum amount of production. There 
is nothing whatsoever in this bill—and 
I hope there will be nothing written into 
this bill—to amend or modify or in any 
other manner affect the operation of 
subsection (e) of section 2 of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942. 

I wish the Committee would have in 
mind that the President is authorized 
to designate any other agency of the 
Government that he sees fit to admin- 
ister the provisions of the price-control 
bill. Under subsection (e) of section 2 
of the Price Control Act, the President 
could, if he saw fit, notwithstanding any 
provisions in this bill, designate the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to buy all 
the feed which was necessary and dis- 
tribute it virtually for nothing, if, in his 
judgment, it was necessary to obtain the 
maximum amount of production. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. No. Not at this 
time. There is nothing in this bill which 
would prevent the operation of any ex- 
isting law to obtain the maximum 
amount of production. I do not think 
we should start writing directives into 
this law to further tell these bureaus 
that they must administer laws which 
are already on the statute books. That 
is my objection to it. If we write in here 
a directive that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or the administration shall 
obey the law, then, of course, we have a 
right to expect that the dairymen will 
be here, the meat men will be here, the 
corn-hog men will be here, the bean 
growers and the sugar-beet growers will 
be here, asking for specific directives to 
enforce the Sugar Beet Act, the Bean 
Act, and other provisions in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation law, section 
32 of the A. A. A., and all other provi- 
sions of law, which we. have set up in 
order to authorize the payment of sub- 
sidies, the purchase of commodities at a 
high price and sale at a less price, if it is 
necessary to obtain the maximum 
amount of production. For that reason 
I have to appose this amendment and 
hope it will not be adopted and that no 
similar amendment will be adopted to 
defeat the purpose of section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in rising 
is not to oppose what the gentleman has 
in mind in offering this amendment, but 
to advise him and the membership of 
the House that I have prepared an 
amendment to section 3, which I think 
is more appropriate, legislatively, and 
which will accomplish his purpose. 

I am very much in favor of what the 
gentleman has in mind. I hope if his 
amendment is defeated that you will 
support the amendment which I will of- 
fer in the appropriate place, providing 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall have the power under the excep- 
tion in section 3 regarding vegetable oils, 
to move feed of this kind into areas 
where it is needed. 

Mr. ORAVENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Does the gentleman 
propose to read his amendment at this 
time, so that we may understand it? 

Mr. HAYS. My amendment is very 
simple. It simply adds on page 6, line 2, 
the words “or livestock feed” after the 
last word in that line. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
and your amendment, merely adds.“‘feed” 
as a commodity, to vegetable fats and 
oils, on which a subsidy can be paid? 
Is that true? 

Mr.HAYS. Yes. I should say in order 
to be entirely fair about it, it would 


amount to a subsidy. It is directed to 
the reduction of transportation expense. 
That is what it amounts to. May I say 
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to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WotcottT], its purpose is not related to 
production. It is to get feed that is pro. 
duced in an area where there is a sur- 
plus, into an area where there is a scar- 
city. If that transportation expense can- 
not be met by the Government by sub- 
sidy, if you please, then the producers in 
drought or scarcity areas, cannot get 
that feed at a price at which it would 
have to be offered. It is for that reason 
we believe some aid ought to be offered. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Where in the bill would 
the gentleman’s amendment be offered? 

Mr. HAYS. At the end of section 3, 
in the last line; and it would as I have 
indicated accomplish just what the gen- 
tleman from New York had in mind, 
with which I am in thorough sympathy, 
and I believe a number of the members 
of our committee are. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
understand that this bill will prevent the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from car- 
rying on its normal functions in the 
future as it has in the past with regard 
to the buying and selling of farm com- 
modities? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; Iam quite sure of it. 
There is no doubt in my mind that so 
far as livestock feed is concerned the 
bill if passed in its present form will 
prevent that kind of operation. We 
have that on the word of the President 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
himself. It was stated in committee 
and as I recall without contradiction 
that if the bill stood in its present form 
such operations as they outlined would 
have to stop. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words, on 
two or three former occasions this Con- 
gress has authorized the release of Com- 
modity Credit wheat which relieved a 
very distressing situation in America. 
If I understand the gentleman correctly, 
if this bill passes in its present form un- 
less some exception is hereafter pro- 
vided, that operation will be prevented 
in the future. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not think there is 
any doubt about it. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
New York by his amendment leaves it 
in the discretion of the directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation who 
must find that a shortage of feed exists 
before they can go out and acquire this 
feed and release it to livestock raisers. 
Why would not the gentleman accept 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York if it accomplishes 
the same purpose which the gentleman 
has in mind? It does not hurt to have 
it in twice. 

Mr. HAYS. Because I believe it lifts 
livestock feed out of the category where 
I think it belongs and sets up a special 
limitation on the power of the Corpo- 
ration, I think they should have gen- 


eral powers on those items. 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I believe the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York would be inconsistent with 
the provisions of section 3 whereas if 
the gentleman’s amendment’ were 


adopted it would be consistent with 


section 3. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman; 
I believe that is the case. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York the Corporation could dispose 
of feed at any price it wanted to; is 
that right? 


Chairman, 


Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hatt] to answer. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. They 
would have the power, but it would get 
food to the population of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They could sell it 
at a less price than they paid for it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Idonot 
deny that; but I think the primary con- 
sideration is the feeding of the country. 
That should be the primary motive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas may proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The fact is they 
could sell at a less price than they paid 
for it; is not that right? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words 
the gentleman is opposed to a subsidy on 
milk but he wants the Government to pay 
a subsidy on feed. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. But it 
would mean we were going to feed the 
country under this plan; and they are 
not going to feed the people any other 
way. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the gentle- 
man does agree that he wants all pro- 
— to get a subsidy except the dairy 
armers. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. This 
does not apply to dairy farmers. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man know of anything that would be 
more demoralizing to market conditions, 
meaning to the producer, than for this 
Congress to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to do the very thing 
the majority leader just pointed out? I 
cannot imagine doing such a thing. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mv. COOLEY. Is not one of the very 
purpeses for which the Commodity 


a 
rr 


Credit Corporation was created that of 
going into a sinking market to buy com- 
modities with the idea of stabilizing 
prices and thereafter to sell those com- 
modities in the market place? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just a moment, and the thing I want to 
say is this: The real issue is whether or 
not we want to aid the producers in the 
drought areas. We can reach that issue 
when my amendment is offered to sec- 
tion 3 where it belongs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case: After the 
words “beef cattle”, wherever they appear in 
the Hall amendment, insert “sheep, other 
livestock.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
expect to use the 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment as pro- 
posed relates to dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
and poultry; but the gentleman from 
Wyoming [|Mr. Barrett] calls attention 
to the fact that the same problem that 
exists as to beef cattle exists also as to 
sheep and in the range country of the 
West; and it seemed to me that this 
amendment is a perfecting amendment 
and that there should be no objection 
to it if the Hall amendment is to be 
adopted. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I readily accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment tomy amendment. I 
merely want to say to the majority side 
that I do not want it on my conscience 
when these other people start blaming 
somebody for what will go on in the 
future, the famine that will go on 
throughout the country due to the lack 
of feed for these cattle that should form 
the basis of our food program. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gentle- 
man could also say that the same thing 
applies to turkeys, poultry, pet dogs, 
goats, to every living animal of man that 
uses protein feed. I want to ask this 
further question again: Does the gentle- 
ronan know anything that would further 
demoralize the market and further de- 
moralize production than to authorize 
a Government agency to dispose of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
feedstuff at any price and on any terms 
that the Government agency may desire 
to do so? . 

Mr. CASE. I do not propose to enter 
into a general discussion of the subsidy 
question or of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment in the few minutes I have, but it 
seems to me as a practical matter if you 
offer this opportunity for feed for beef 
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cattle you should do it also for sheep in 
the same general range area. 
Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 


_from Georgia. 


Mr. PACE. With regard to a subsidy 
being involved in this amendment, may 
I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that it certainly is not directed to 
that because the amendment expressly 
provides that the Commodity Credit-Cor- 
poration shall charge such price as it 
sees fit. 

Mr. COOLEY. 
yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentleman 
understand the language and the origi- 
nal purpose for which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was created was to 
stabilize the farm prices at a time when 
we were in a depression? 

Mr. CASE. Yes; that is my impres- 
sion. I hope there will be no objection 
to the amendment to the amendment, if 
you intend to vote for the original 
amendment. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I point out this is 
a subsidy amendment whether you like 
it or not, because the whole plan by 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has given subsidies up to this time 
is by a buying-and-selling arrangement. 
They buy at a high price and sell at a 
lower price and there is your subsidy. 
This amendment authorizes the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to buy at such 
prices and conditions as it may desire, 
and by so doing you simply give them 
the legal privilege of doing what you 
have in section 3 prevented their doing— 
that is, giving a subsidy to different feed 
grains. 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. May I say that under 
the subsidy they buy at a high price and 
sell at a lower price. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
right. 

Mr. DEWEY. Who pays the differ- 
ence? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
ernment pays the difference. 

Mr. DEWEY. Where does the Govern- 
ment get its money? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. From the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
gentleman Knows that very well. 

Mr. DEWEY. I know; but do not the 
taxpayers have to provide that money 
in the long run? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Oh, yes, 
there is no question about that. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation gets its 
money from the taxpayers. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Willthe gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I wish the gentle- 
woman would explain to the House that 
it is because of the support prices of pork 


Will the gentleman 


I yield to 


That is 


The Gov- 
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that they have used all the corn to raise 
hogs and we cannot get any for our poul- 
trymen, This is a serious matter to me. 
My poultrymen demand this legislation. 
We cannot get feed because you have a 
support price for hogs. This ought to be 
named, “To provide for taking the feed 
away from the hogs.” 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentlewoman 
states that this is a subsidy amendment. 
May I also point out that because the 
consumer gets the ultimate benefit from 
it, it is also a consumer subsidy. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentlewoman 
yield further? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Was not the same 
situation true when we authorized the 
release of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion wheat? That was also a consumer 
subsidy? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
- vote for that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, I did. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I was going 
to say that it may be that there are some 
limitations in that act. I do not recall 
the amendment enough to say, but I do 
know in this there is absolutely no limi- 
tation except the kinds of grains in- 
volved. You can buy and sell feed and 
all these particular grains in the whole 
of the United States with any amount 
of subsidy desired. The amount is not 
limited. 

Mr. COOLEY. Has that not been the 
normal operation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, buying at one price 
and selling at another? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. There are 
limitations to parity. We made loans 
there on the grain and then when the 
loan was taken over they sold, but if you 
will remember, there was a limitation 
on the amount. On cotton it was 300,000 
bales a year. Those were all loan opera- 
tions, but since they have gotten into 
these war subsidy programs, the milk 
program and other programs, they have 
all been buying and selling operations. 
I might add that the buying and selling 
operation such as described in this 
amendment is a typica! operation in the 
subsidy programs of foreign countries. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is that not what we 
authorized when we authorized disposi- 
tion of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion wheat at a price less than the price 
fixed by law? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. If the gen- 
tleman is going to rake up all the bad 
laws of this Congress and say because 
we passed those we should start to op- 
erate under a system of subsidies and give 
any amount of subsidy. that is another 
matter. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentlewoman 
say that that Commodity Corporation 
wheat was a bad proposition? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I told the 
gentleman I voted against it. I do not 
care to enter into that discussion, but 
I do wish to point out to the gentleman 


I did not | 
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from New York, who has a very sincere 
purpose in offering his amendment, that 
so far as the farmers are concerned the 
way not to get corn is to start this kind 
of subsidy proposition. You will get 
more corn if you raise the price of corn 
to, say 20 cents, because our farmers will 
produce fewer other nonessential com- 
modities. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Apropos of what the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has just 
said, I call the attention of the gentle- 
woman to the fact that the Congress has 
not authorized the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to dispose of any of its stock 
except under certain limitations as to 
price contained in that legislation, 
whereas this amendment affords abso- 
lutely no limitation or directions at all 
as to prices and conditions. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. I felt sure there were limi- 
tations in every subsidy Congress has so 
far authorized, but I was not sure until 
the gentleman, who is a distinguished 
member of the Agricultural Committee, 
stated the proposition. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I have heard a lot of dis- 
cussion here with respect to this bill be- 
ing a political measure. Let us assume 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York is adopted and it 
is admitted here that they can pay any 
price they want to and sell at any price 
they want to. What is to keep the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, if it wants 
to play politics, from paying $2 a bushel 
for corn in the Corn Belt of this country, 
covering 8 or 10 States, and selling it at 
50 cents a bushel to the people who need 
it in other sections, and thereby control- 
ling both sections of the country? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I can tell 
the gentleman something else that is at 
least equally serious. Our fight in the 
Middle West has been to try to get more 
meat by preventing the O. P. A. from 
driving our feeder industry out of exist- 
ence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Miss SuMNER]? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. We found 
during the first subsidy hearings that 
there was a deliberate intention not to 
have the cattle brought to the Middle 
West and the range cattle fattened there 
so as to get more meat. Since then we 
found what appears to be confirmation 
of that in the Gaumnitz committee re- 
port, a committee appointed by Secre- 
tary Wickard, only the conclusions of 
which report were released to the public, 
and the report suppressed. There they 
offer a program for food and say that 
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according to their program it would con- 
tain less meat, fruits, oils, and sugar, but 
more cereals, beans, peas, and potatoes, 
They want Americans to eat a great deal 
more dried peas and beans, and few ani- 
mal foods. 

Under this amendment you give them 
a chance to monopolize the corn, if they 
go in conformity with this program as 
enunciated in this lengthy report, to 
wipe out our feeder industry so we will 
have even less meat than they are giving 
us today. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I have 
tried to follow the gentlewoman’s re- 
marks very carefully, but I cannot un- 
derstand why in case this amendment 
is agreed to it changes the picture from 
what they are doing at the present time 
with feed that they are obtaining in 
Canada. They buy it at any price they 
want to buy it, and they sell it at any 
price that they want to sell it; do they 
not? That gives them a chance to carry 
on their bucket-shop operations with the 
domestic market the same as with the 
import market, 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentlewoman has raised the objection 
to this amendment that it may possibly 
be a subsidy. Would the gentlewoman 
accept the amendment with this addi- 
tion in the last sentence: 

Such distribution shall be made in such 
manner at no less than parity where sold 
and subject to such other terms and con- 


ditions as the board of directors of the Cor- 
poration shall prescribe. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. What the 
House wants to do is its own privilege, 
but I would object to it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentlewoman would object to it anyway? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes, I 
would object to it for another reason. 
The price of corn might still be above 
parity, but still you would not have it 
high enough to get the kind of produc- 
tion you want. The reason you should 
insist on $1.20 for corn now, or around 
that, is that then we would not be pro- 
ducing things we do not need to give 
to the people to increase the food sup- 
ply, but we would be producing more 
corn. As I pointed out the other day, 
according to this same report 7,000,009 
more bushels of corn might be made 
available. A price increase in corn 
would increase supply. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am, of 
course, anxious to get dairy feed into the 
East. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
know that. 

Mr. REED of New York. That wi!’ 
benefit the whole country. 
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Miss SUMNER. of Illinois. 
eager to sell you the corn, too. 

Mr. REED of New York. I cannot get 
excited over this so-called inflation as 
far as farm prices are concerned. From 
1933, when we devalued gold, down to 
the present time every kind of a crack- 
pot scheme has been dragged out of the 
corner that has failed elsewhere and it 
has been dusted off and put into opera- 
tion to raise the prices of farm products; 
yet the minute they start to move up 
everybody goes into hysterics that that 
is going to cause inflation. They are 
making the farmer the goat, when all of 
the inflationary powers now possessed 
py anybody are in the hands of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is 

what I tried to point out the other day. 
The very same pressure that has kept 
them on a cheap food program ever since 
they came to power is going to keep them 
from raising prices much if this bill 
passes. 
Mr. REED of New York. It is doing it 
now. They just want to reduce the 
farmers to a degree of servitude, that is 
all. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. You will 
never get the chance, probably, because 
they will have the votes to support the 
veto, but if you do get this law you will see 
that O. P. A. does not raise the price of 
corn much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and ail 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset may I say 
that I do not believe any agency of the 
Government which has been created in 
recent years has rendered a more valu- 
able service to American agriculture than 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Some things that have been said in the 
course of the debate on this amendment 
clearly impugn the motives, the patriot- 
ism, the honor, and the integrity of those 
in charge of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation program. It does not stop 
there. The implications of some of the 
remarks made here on the floor of the 
House with regard to politics are such as 
ven an the motives of the President 
umself, 

I have some misgivings about subsidies 
but I am conscious of the fact that the 
release of Commodity Credit wheat was 
nothing more nor less than a direct con- 
sumer subsidy. Iappreciate the fact that 
the release of that wheat relieved a very 
distressing situation throughout the 


We are 


length and breadth of this country, 
nowever, 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York only authorizes the 
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directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to make available to dairy 
farmers, hog farmers, cattlemen, and 
poultrymen, necessary feed wherever 
there is an actual shortage of feed. Can 
it be said that Members of Congress want 
to tie up the feed resources of this Nation 
and prevent the movement of necessary 
feed into areas where there is a shortage? 
That is a clear-cut proposition. If this 
bill passes in its present form, I wonder 
just what will be the remaining powers 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
We all know that it has saved the farmers 
on many markets. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gentle- 
man knows I do not oppose the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, but I do op- 
pose the way they have taken an organ- 
ization that is one of the most popular 
with Congress and used it to do things 
that were not intended by the farmers or 
the Congress originally. 

Mr. COOLEY. Regardless of what 
they have done, I still believe that in 
good faith they were trying to serve those 
engaged in agriculture and at the same 
time prevent inflation in keeping with 
the present program of the present ad- 
ministration. I could very well vote for 
this committee bill and perhaps be some- 
what consistent. Those of you who voted 
foy O. P. A. said it would work well, but 
I was not convinced that it would work. 
I voted against O. P. A. and I voted 
against O. P. A. appropriations. I did 
not vote against it because the agency 
was accused of housing a lot of crackpots 
and screwballs. I voted against it for 
very fundamental reasons. I did not be- 
lieve it would work and it has not worked, 
and the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives now, by 
this bill, confesses plainly and frankly 
that it has not worked. I dare say they 
would not vote for a repeal of the O. P. A. 
Frankly, I must confess that it has ac- 
complished much more than I ever 
thought it would accomplish and it has 
done a much better job than I thought 
it would do. Now, let us look into this 
thing. What is evil and unholy about 
subsidies to farmers? We have subsi- 
dized practically everything else in Amer- 
ica and I, for one, am reluctant to say 
to the President of the United States, to 
the Commander in Chief, and the War 
Food Administrator and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, that they shall not 
have a free hand in the field of food pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. I ask for 3 additional 
minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genteman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have voted for every 
defense measure that has been before 
this House, for every bill that has been 
recommended by the Military Affairs 
Committee and the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 
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appropriation bills. I voted for one in 
excess of $70,000,000,000, more money 
than the human mind can even under- 
stand or comprehend. I do not want to 
put myself in the position today of saying 
I am unwilling for the Commander in 
Chief who has in the palm of his hand 
almost the life and the destiny of the 
fighting men of America and the very 
life of our own Nation, that he shall not 
have a free hand in the matter of food 
and food products. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The com- 


mittee spent 3 months on this bill. Do 
you suppose the President spent that 
much time studying these things? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know, but 
judging from the expressions on the floor 
I doubt very much if the Banking and 
Currency Committee fully understands 
the far-reaching ramifications of the bill 
they have presented to the House. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. For the gentleman’s 
information, no public hearings were 
held on this bill. It was introduced after 
the hearing was over. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. If 
the House votes down the amendment 
to strike section 3 out of this bill, what 
would be your advice to a friend of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, to vote 
with this section 3 left init? Iam going 
to vote against it. I am going to vote to 
take it out, but Iam afraid I am going:to 
get beaten. Now, after we are beaten, 
what are the friends of this great agency 
that has done so much for the farmers, 
going to do? Is it better to vote for it 
with section 3 left in it; or against it? 

Mr. COOLEY. May I admonish my 
friend not to be faint of heart and pessi- 
mistic about the outcome? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I aminsympathy with 
the spirit that prompted the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from New York, 
and also by my friend the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays], but I do not 
see why we should be so restricted in 
our application of subsidies. Is it not a 
peculiar philosophy that will give a lot 
of subsidies to feed a cow and deny sub- 
sidies to feed a baby? 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but I do not consider either the 
Hall amendment or the Hays amend- 
ment a restriction or limitation upon 
the use of subsidies but rather a definite 
authorization to use subsidies for very 
definite and specific purposes. 

Frankly, I do not look with much favor 
upon the use of subsidies but I hesitate 
to vote to prevent the use of subsidies. 
I shall, therefore, vote to strike out Sec- 
tion 3 which prevents the use of suhsi- 
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to prevent inflation. While I would 
much prefer for agricultural commod- 
ities to be sold for a fair price in the 
market place, if a further increase in 
commodity prices will have the effect 
of starting us down the primrose path 
which leads to devastating inflation, I 
certainly prefer the use of subsidies. 
Congress directed the President to fix 
prices as of a past date, to wit, Septem- 
ber 1942. In many instances prices have 
advanced since that date and it appears 
that it is impossible for him to carry 
out the mandate of Congress without in- 
flicting punishment upon those who will 


suffer by a roll-back of prices unless sub- | 


sidies are paid. If Congress does not 
want the President to carry out the man- 
date which it has given him, then Con- 
gress should say so in definite and spe- 
cific language. If, on the other hand, 
Congress insists that prices be rolled 
back, then certainly it should permit the 
President to use subsidies in an amount 
sufficient to enable him to carry out the 
true intent and meaning of the law 
without inflicting unusual and harsh 
punishment upon innocent individuals 
who would be made to suffer if subsidies 
are not paid. If Congress does not want 
prices stabilized in this way, then it is 
the duty of Congress to offer a better 
method. Up until this time apparently 
no better method has been offered. If 
the bill passes in the form submitted by 
the committee and meets with a Presi- 
dential veto, it is my present intention 
to vote to sustain the veto. The pending 
amendment is a liberalizing amendment 
but, in my opinion, it does not go far 
enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a dangerous 
scarcity of feed for poultry and dairy 
interests. On yesterday I _ received 
strong protests as to this condition. 
What should they expect me to do about 
it? I agree with my chairman that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has the 
power, but do not have the courage to 
act. Because of the feed shortage and 
the support prices for pork, this condi- 
tion obtains. Farmers are holding their 
corn to raise pork. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation does not have the 
courage to change the ceiling prices on 
corn, although there will be superfluous 
supply of pork. Courageous and sensible 
action is due on this matter. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman say 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
ought to change the prices or that the 
O. P. A. should change the prices? 

Mr. GIFFORD. The O. P. A. and other 
advisory departments. We may hesi- 
tate to speak of the success of the O. P. A. 
in many of their activities. Fish sold at 
$4.50 a pound in my district a couple of 
days ago. Four dollars and filty cents a 
pound. Those on which they had put 
ceiling prices brought probably 6 or 8 
cents a pound, but those that did not 
have a ceiling price went up to $4.50 a 
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pound. I do not have time at this mo- 
ment to explain what has led up to that 
extraordinary condition, but there has 
been dismal failures on many other 
fronts. There has been a lack of courage 
to act on this feed question. I want to 
support the chairman of this committee, 
and his counsel that this is not the 
proper place to attempt to remedy the 
situation should be followed. This is not 
the place for such an amendment. How- 
ever those who are worried about this 
feed question for poultry must see to it 
that something is done and done quickly. 
They are receiving, if you please, a sub- 
sidy in the matter of feed now. But they 
are not getting the feed. It takes more 
than this subsidy to move the corn. We 
should understand that this is a great 
surplus of pork and the desire to turn the 
corn into pork is causing this trouble. 
Do we not have a courageous department 
in Washington in charge of the matter 
who will take the bull by the horns and 
change the corn ceiling prices? We ap- 
peal to O. P. A. or the War Food Admin- 
istration. Shall not those to whom we 
have delegated power not come to our 
rescue? I fear the time may come when 
we must legislate, simply to force action 
by the appointees of the Executive. We 
are in a very tough position, and wish 
to make more than a gesture. We must 
demand relief from the O. P. A. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did I understand the 
gentieman to say that fish were selling 
for $4.50 a pound? 

Mr. GIFFORD. $4.50 a pound. 

Mr. COOLEY. For one pound? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes, and ordinary 
fish. That is the result of O. P. A. action. 

Mr. COOLEY. They must have been 
goldfish or caviar. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Well I am reminding 
you how successful your administration 
is with your activities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GirrorD] has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, this amendment is the monkey 
wrench in the machinery. It is a sub- 
sidy, pure and simple. We cannot pass 
upon the motive with which it is of- 
fered, but we do know that—whether 
by design or not—it will completely dis- 
rupt the plan and purpose for which this 
bill is drawn. 

It is possible, of course, that there may 
be those who will vote for such amend- 
ments through conviction. But we may 
rest assured that, on the other hand, 
every man opposed to section 3 of this 
bill will approve the amendment. It will 
have the hearty and unanimous support 
of every enemy of farm parity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we must protect 
this bill from amendments of every char- 
acter—but we must especially protect 
the bill against this amendment. We 
earnestly ask all those who favor fair 
prices to farmers in. the open market 
to vote against this amendment and all 
others similarly intended to hamstring 
and emasculate the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
much in sympathy with the purpose of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hatt]. The dairy 
and poultry producers on both coasts, 
particularly the northeast section of this 
country, face a very desperate situation. 
But I do not believe this is the proper 
method to approach this problem. I do 
not see, as the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. CanNoN] has just said, how anyone 
can consistently vote for section 3 of this 
bill, and also vote for this amendment. 
because this is a subsidy. It is not only 
a subsidy, but it is a blind subsidy. There 
is nothing said as to what shall be paid 
for the feed that is purchased or the 
rate at Which it shall be sold. We have 


‘in the past authorized the Commodity 


Credit Corporation to sell feed, but we 
have always imposed some limitation 
upon the price at which it might be sold. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Not right now. 

Now, the fundamental difficulty that 
has brought about this trouble is the 
O. P. A. ceiling on corn. That is at the 
bottom of the entire feed shortage in the 
United States today. We have a ceiling 
price on corn of $1.07 in Chicago, which 
means less than a dollar on the farm. 
While some corn is getting into commerce 
through black-market channels, on the 
whole, corn is being disposed of by being 
fed to hogs, because you can feed it to 
hogs and get $1.35 or $1.40 a bushel for it. 
No farmer is going to sell corn for less 
than a dollar, if he has hogs on his farm 
that he can feed it to and get $1.35 or 
$1.40 per bushel. 

This ceiling on corn, contrary to the 
idea of the O. P. A., has not in any way 
kept down the price of feed. What has 
happened is that the price of other feeds 
such as wheat, rye, barley, and oats, has 
gone up to a point which is comparable to 
corn at $1.40 and $1.45 per bushel; so 
that the dairyman and the poultry pro- 
ducer who is now buying feed is paying 
for it at the rate of $1.40 or $1.45 a 
bushel. But he cannot get the feed that 
he needs the most and desires the most 
because it is all locked up in the corn bins 
out in the corn belt awaiting the time 
when it will be fed to hogs. That is the 
situation. 

At the same time the War Food Ad- 
ministration states that from a food 
standpoint we need to increase the pro- 
duction of milk and eggs and to decrease 
the production of pork. 

The remedy is to take the ceiling off of 
corn or at least to raise the ceiling on 
corn to a point where it will result in 
corn going on the market at a price that 
is comparable with other feeds; and until 
the O. P. A. recognizes that as the prob- 
lem you are not going to solve this feed 
situation. 

Miss SUMNERS of Illinois. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is it not 
also true that if they do not make an 
arrangement within the next 2 or 3 
months they will be past the season 
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where they can get what additional sup- 
plies would come from changing your 
crops and raising corn instead of a less 
essential crop? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. I think what the 
gentlewoman says is very true. The 
time that action should be taken is now. 
If it is not taken now we are going to 
have a very, very serious feed situation 
not only this winter but in the next crop 
season, as the gentlewoman from Illinois 
has pointed out; so until we can meet 
that fundamental situation, until the 
O. P. A. will see this thing in a realistic 
light there is not any way that we can 
solve this problem. 

Corn is to the feed industry what steel 
is to the metal industry, and until we 
turn loose this great supply of corn and 
make it available we are going to have 
this tight feed situation of which we 
have heard so much today. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I hope the 
gentleman will make the time long 
enough to give 5 minutes to each Mem- 
ber who is on his feet. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I have done 
80. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I rise to ask 
if the request is to close debate on this 
particular amendment only or to all sec- 
tions of the bill? I did not hear the 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gitcurist] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been well stated by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] that if 
this amendment is adopted, it destroys 
the purport and effect of section 3; you 
might as well have no section 3 in this 
bill if this amendment is adopted in its 
present form. 

It has been well pointed out by the 
gentlewoman from Illinois [Miss Sum- 
NER] and the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hope] that this amendment will 
destroy the price of many grains and 
commodities, such, for example, as corn. 
We have had this question up many 
times in our Agricultural Committee and 
on the floor. We are not impugning the 
motives of the Commodity Credit peo- 
ple, as has been suggested. But this 
agency in times past has gone into the 
wheat country and bought wheat at a 
hich price and then they have taken it 
out into the corn country and sold it at a 
low price, way below the price of corn, 
the Government paying the difference. 
That tends to break the corn market. 

¢ is exactly like a laborer going over to 

a factory and cutting under the wage 

Scale and agreeing to work for much 

less than the factory has been paying 
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other workmen. The labor people have 
a name for this sort of conduct. They 
call this cheaper man a “damned scab.” 
I never heard it called by the simple 
word “scab”; it is always “a damned 
scab.” I would not use that naughty 
word myself, but I am just telling you 
how the labor people talk about scabs 
and scabbing. The Government should 
not buy wheat for a high price in the 
wheat areas and then bring it over to 
the corn areas and sell it at a price so 
as to break the corn market. The Gov- 
ernment loses this money, and the corn 
farmer himself is taxed to help pay this 
loss. 

If these Commodity Credit people un- 
der the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York can buy wheat 
for a high price and then sell it at such 
price as they desire, then the wheat—or 
whatever they buy—will go into the 
market as against other grains, such as 
corn, barley, rye, and soybeans, and thus 
destroy the market for such other 
grains. 

In other words, in that state of af- 
fairs, the grain which they buy at what- 
ever price they want to pay, and then 
take over into other areas and sell it at 
whatever price they want to sell, will 
be exactly like I have described before 
as scabbing, and such wheat—or other 
grain—will be like a scab in labor cir- 
cles. All of us know that that is not 
a fair way for competition. If these 
Commodity Credit people would consent 
to sell the grain that they buy at no 
less than parity, it would be another 
proposition, but here the proposed 
amendment provides for sales, “at such 
price as the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may desire.” They frequently 
have sold their purchases away down 
below parity. They buy wheat at $1.25 
and take it over and sell it at 15 and 20 
cents below the price of corn in my 
county and below the parity price for 
corn. They buy it for $1.25 and take 
it over there and sell it for 80 or 85 
cents and break the price of corn. Corn 
was above the price that they were sell- 
ing the wheat for. And the taxpayers 
and corn farmers pay the loss. 

That is not fair, it is not honest, it is 
not even respectable; and unless this 
amendment is changed there is no per- 
son who should support it. It is not a 
fair amendment, it is a scab amend- 
ment by which they will do away with 
the whole purport and effect of para- 
graph 3 of this bill. 

Mr. FORD. Will 
yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman says they 
buy it at one price and sell it at another. 
Then the gentleman is for subsidies? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. No, I am not. 
They could sell for practically nothing, 
but that would not be fair to the other 
competitive grain, such as corn. It 
would not be consumer or a producer 
subsidy anyway. It would not be any 
kind of a subsidy. It would be wrong. 

Mr. FORD. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve in subsidies? 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. I am not for that 
kind of a subsidy. It is not fair or even 
honorable. Nobody should be for such 
subsidies. The amendment would break 
the whole purport and intent of section 
3 of this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. They 
could also buy corn for $1.30 and scl it 
in New York or some other State for $1? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes, they could, 
under the amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. In other 
words, as far as your particular district 
and State is concerned, they might pay 
$1.30 or $1.40 for corn? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes; they could 
come out to my district and give every 
lady enough for her corn to enable her 
to buy a diamond ring. The best we can 
do is to get substantially parity for corn 
and other grain under the legislation we 
have now. We do not get it. We are 
away below parity, notwithstanding the 
attempts that we made to cause the pur- 
chase of these commodities to be as high 
as parity. The proposed amendment is 
bad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, sta- 
bilization should mean keeping prices on 
a level, and especially keeping them in 
the same relation to one another. The 
heart of it is to keep the cost of living 
prices on a level with wages. But what 
have we? Just the contrary, with too 
many agencies dealing with the subject 
of stabilization, with no teamwork and 
not geared together. 

The American people are in the throes 
of the bureaucrats, with too much con- 
fusion and a lack of interrelated deci- 
sions, with too many bugs in it for those 
in control to know what it is all about, 
and impossible for the citizenship to 
understand. 

Iam almost overwhelmed when I real- 
ize whenever a farmer and a cattleman 
have a problem they suffer from confu- 
sion and indecision, with many addi- 
tional expenses in disposing of their 
commodities, such as having to pay up 
to four to five times the average com- 
mission the average businessman charges 
for like services, a very rigid classifica- 
tion as to grade, with lots of rejects, and 
with delay, especially when perishable 
commodities are ready to be put on the 
market. Icannot with a clear conscience 
support a subsidy that will make the 
farmer and cattleman wards of the Gov- 
ernment, with the packers and bureau- 
crats and labor leaders as their guard- 
ians. One will only have to look at a 
sales slip from your commission mer- 
chant now and 1 year ago to know who 
is getting the benefit of the subsidy on 
livestock to see that the producer is pay- 
ing far more than his just share. 

After all, I have not had one constit- 
uent to ask me to vote for a subsidy. On 

| the other hand, I have had many on the 
| opposition side of the issue. 


Will the 
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We were told that parity prices to the 
farmers were very inflationary, notwith- 
standing it cost only a billion doilars. 
Yet an increase to one group of organ- 
ized union strikers which got their de- 
mands will cost a like figure. That is not 
all. Many more organized groups are 
asking for an increase in wages, and in 
all probability they will get what they 
ask for, while the average unorganized 
citizen will have to suffer the directives 
which sentence American citizens to 
starvation if they fail to abide by the 
orders of certain bureaucrats, while daily 
strikes are occurring, while our brave 
soldiers are fighting for our liberty. 
Those of our fighting forces who are 
fighting for our liberty will have to con- 
tinue their fight with the ballot to fully 
realize our American way of life. The 
C.I.0., A. F. of L., and other labor groups 
say we will have the worst inflation 
spiral known to civilization if the Con- 
gress does not vote a continuation of the 
subsidy program. Subsidies is just sim- 
ply a hidden wage increase for the high- 
est-paid organized union workers in the 
history of the world, with all the disad- 
vantage to the average citizen. 

If the cost of living has not been held 
down, what is wrong? Someone has not 
done their duty. When eggs are selling 
at 37 cents in Antlers, Okla., and for 75 
cents at Washington something is wrong. 
The line against inflation has not been 
held. And by the same token the farmer 
has had his products held down and has 
not received just consideration. 

In my opinion, the present law is ample 
to hold the line of stabilization of prices, 
which include wages as well as commod- 
ities, if you please. 

Twice before I have voiced my views 
at length in opposition to subsidies, and 
will not here rehash what was then said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG]. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Missouri with reference to 
this particular amendment. There is no 
Member of Congress in either House who 
has more varied livestock problems con- 
fronting him than does the present 
speaker—poultry, hogs, beef and dairy 
cattle, goats, sheep, and all other kinds. 

There is an old Spanish proverb: 
“De noche todos los gatos son pardos”— 
at night all cats are gray. 

The truth is that the night of obscu- 
rity which confronts this House and this 
country has been brought over it by the 
tremendous confusion wrought by ad- 
ministrative agencies which have taken 
charge in truth and in fact of ways and 
means under and by which Americans 
in the past have been accustomed to 
doing business. It is with great diffi- 
culty that one can bring the mind to 
focus on the facts in a situation such 
as that which confronts us. Everybody 
knows simply and frankly that the bill 
we have before us is a bill which pro- 
poses to do one thing, stop the payment 
of subsidies, recognizing that all legis- 
lation deals with human eings and the 
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things human beings produce, and with 
particular reference to the future of the 
human beings. 

I am going to read something that 
happens to be St. John’s translation of 
Plato, and it has a definite bearing on 
this situation. I hope I have time to 
explain it because I do not want to leave 
any wrong impressions here. I am not 
accusing anyone in this or in any other 
country of a desire to fix tyranny upon 
us on account of confusing the issues, 
however, with the possibility that if we 
continue to permit not only compounded 
confusion but the financing thereof, in 
spite of the best men this Nation affords, 
tyranny is inevitable. 

This is from Plato, a fellow who once 
dealt in theories: 

Tyranny is not so much a form of govern- 
ment as political death, or sleep during which 
all conscious exertion of power is extin- 
guished. The people, like a vast mass of 
brute matter, are fashioned by their tyrant 
into whatever form he pleases: he sends jug- 
glers among them under the name of priests, 
who fill them with dreams favorable to 
tyranny: by the instrumentality of these men 
he darkens their minds, stupefies them with 
intellectual mandragora, and gradually plucks 
up by the root every free and manly and noble 
sentiment: ultimately, with more than Cir- 
cean art, he transforms them into hogs, rings 
their noses, and turns them to grunt, feed, 
and fatten for his use in the sty of slavery. 


Mr. Chairman, the confusion that is 
wrought in this great deliberative body 
which is the heart of your country and 
mine, which we love, is the thing that I 
condemn. There can be no compromise 


with principle. The situations involved 
here and to be decided here are simply 
this: This Nation is not for sale by sub- 
sidy or otherwise quite so cheap. 

What I mean to convey is that regard- 
less of how we may strive to save this 
great enterprise, we will fail unless we 
stop this proposal which will sap the very 
virtue of the people. Continued depend- 
ence on government for alms or support 
forges the very tools to serve the designs 
of ambition misdirected. 

May I call back Thomas Jefferson to 
testify: “If we have a doubt relative to 
any power we ought not to exercise it.” 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HA.Li: On page 4, after line 21, insert: 

“Sec. 2A. Whenever the board of directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation deter- 
mines that there exists in any area of the 
United States a shortage of feed for dairy 
cows, beef cattle, and poultry the Corporation 
is authorized and directed to acquire, or to 
release from its stocks, corn and other feed 
for distribution for feed for dairy ‘cows, beef 
cattle, and poultry in such area. Such distri- 
bution shall be made in such manner, at such 
prices, and subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as the board of directors of the Cor- 
poration shall prescribe.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
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ment offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota to the pending amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Case to the Hall 
amendment: After the words “beef cattle” 
wherever they appear in the Hall amendment, 
insert “sheep, other livestock.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Forp) there 
were—ayes 22, noes 164. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. No funds appropriated to, borrowed 
by, or in the custody or control of any gov- 
ernmental agency (including any Govern. 
ment-owned or Government-controlled cor- 
poration) shall be directly or indirectly used 
by or made available to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or any other governmental 
agency (including any Government-owned 
or Government-controlled corporation) to 
make any subsidy or other payment, or to 
pay or absorb losses, on any agricultural com- 
modity or any commodity processed or manu- 
factured in whole or substantial part there- 
from, including milk and livestock and the 
products thereof, either to reduce or main- 
tain, or in lieu of increasing, maximum prices 
established on such commodities, except as 
provided in section 4 hereof: Provided, That 
with respect to any such commodities for 
which subsidy programs or support prices 
have been announced on or before October 
13, 1943, such programs may be carried out 
and such support prices may continue to be 
maintained to the extent only that funds 
are available for such purpose under exist- 
ing law, but not beyond December 31, 1943: 
Provided further, That support prices shall 
continue to be announced for any such com- 
modities pursuant to section 4 of Public Law 
No. 147, approved July 1, 1941, as amended, 
and loans shall continue to be made pur- 
suant to section 8 of Public Law No. 729, 
approved October 2, 1942, but any maximum 
prices heretofore or hereafter established for 
such commodities shall not be below the 
support prices therefor or below the prices 
specified in section 3 of Public Law No. 729, 
approved October 2, 1942: Provided further, 
That none of the foregoing provisions shall 
apply to any payments or losses incurred in 
transactions with respect to competitive 
domestic vegetabl?s oils and fats and oilseed. 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, during the 10 long years 
of the present administration, the Amer- 
ican economic system has persistently 
been injected with doses of inflation, 
through the reckless, wasteful squander- 
ing of the American taxpayers’ hard- 
earned money. 

With increasing billions of dollars, dis- 
tributed in ever-increasing wages and 
salaries, it is no wonder the supply of 
money and the supply of goods available 
for purchase get out of balance. An un- 
balanced condition as between purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the people, 
and the purchasable amount of goods 
and services arises. The result—further 
inflation. 
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The Government can put ceilings on 
prices of labor and commodities, and 
maintain them if it likes. The President 
long ago was given the authority and 
the power by the Congress to do exactly 
that and to stop the rapidly growing in- 
fiation. Why has he not kept prices 
where they were when Congress gave him 
the right to do so? It would then have 
been comparatively easy to stop this 
thing. It is not too late even now. It 
can be done—and will be done—if he will 
summon. the courage to meet his respon- 
sibility. 

In the meantime, the Government goes 
on with its inflationary policy. Instead 
of going to the roots of the disease and 
curtailing unnecessary expenditures, the 
administration resorts to all kinds of 
subterfuges in order to postpone the day 
of reckoning until after the next general 
election. One of these devices is repre- 
sented by governmental subsidies under 
a wide variety of forms. To conceal the 
fact that costs rise if they are not con- 
trolled, and that prices consequently 
must rise if production is to continue, the 
administration proposes to pay subsidies 
to producers and processors. The ad- 
ministration prefers to fool the public by 
suggesting that prices shall be rolled 
back on agricultural products and that 
the Government will pay the difference 
between rising costs and the sales price, 
and this at a time when our people— 
or most of them—have more money to 
spend for their needs than they here- 
tofore have ever had. Now just who is 
the Government? It is you and I and 
everybody, isn’t it? The President pro- 
poses to bribe us with our own money, 
doesn’t he? 

The Treasury Department, all along, 
has been trying to devise ways and 
means of siphoning off the surplus pur- 
chasing power in the hands of our people 
in order to stop inflation, so we are in- 
formed. The President’s proposal to pay 
subsidies is a move in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. Again we find the New 
Deal moving in two different and con- 
flicting directions at the same time. 

Those who think this problem through 
will not be fooled by such a proposal. 
They will know that the _ subsidies, 
through the necessity of borrowing the 
money with which to pay them, will be 
added to the staggering national debt 
and to their tax bill, together with the 
costs of interest on the debt until that 
debt is paid. The cost of administer- 
ing the subsidies will be substantial 
and will further increase our taxes 
and our debt. If this is done, the sub- 
Sidies must be increased continuously 
in line with the growth of inflation. 
Subsidies do not prevent inflation. 
Subsidies add to inflation by pouring 
more purchasing power into the eco- 
nomic stream and by forcing the Gov- 
ernment deeper and deeper into debt. 
Adopting the President’s policy will be 
aout as effective in reducing or stop- 
ping inflation as throwing gasoline on 
& fire in order to extinguish the same. 
It is high time that we all sober up and 
reject economic policies which have 
brought this rich and prosperous Nation 


to the very verge of bankruptcy and 
uncontrolled inflation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have again reviewed 
the two measures known as the anti- 
inflation bills enacted by the Congress. 
Both these measures contain the exact 
provisions insisted upon by the President 
of the United States when they were 
before us. He assured the Congress and 
the country that if given these laws he 
could and would prevent inflation. No 
one questions his authority under the law 
to do exactly as he then promised to 
do. It must be perfectly apparent to 
everyone, however, that a rather large 
measure of inflation has developed since 
these powers were given to him. His 
failure to control the situation was not 
through lack of powers to do so but 
rather his neglect to exercise those pow- 
ers. I think anyone familiar with all 
the facts will agree that if inflation has 
occurred—and it has—the responsibility 
therefor can be placed directly in the lap 
of the President of the United States. 
If further inflation takes place, the re- 
sponsibility therefor will rest directly 
upon the President and not upon the 
Congress, as he would have the people 
of the country believe. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration 
program of rolling back prices, of paying 
subsidies on the processing of farm prod- 
ucts, of still further increasing our na- 
tional indebtedness, and still further 
expanding the bureaucracy which at 
every hand stifles and irritates the people 
of the country, will, for the reasons I 
have set forth, induce inflation rather 
than prevent it. The President can stop 
inflation exactly where it now is. He 
needs no further legislation or power. 
Every day almost prices are changed by 
order of the W. P. A. 

This represents the will of the Presi- 
dent working through the agency which 
he himself set up for this purpose under 
the law. If he can fix the rent you pay— 
and he does—he can change- prices, he 
can fix the prices of foods and keep them 
fixed exactly where they now are and 
thus stop the threat of run-a-way in- 
flation. 

Certainly he cannot do so through the 
medium of a policy which in itself is 
dangerously and inevitably inflationary. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MonRoNEY: On 
page 4, line 22, strike out the words “No 
funds” and insert “Until October 1, 1944, not 
more than $750,000,000 in the aggregate, and 
after that date no funds.” 

On page 5, line 10, after the colon strike 
out the balance of line 10 and all of lines 11 
to 25, inclusive. 

On page 6, strike out lines 1 and 2, inclu- 
sive, and insert “Provided further, That the 
authority to make any such subsidy or other 
payment, or to pay or absorb any such losses, 
except as provided in section 4, shall in no 
event extend beyond the date on which any 
general increase in wage rates is granted or 
approved by any agency or Officer of the 
United States acting under authority of 
Public Law 729, approved October 2, 1942, in 
the amount greater than 15 percent of the 
rate of such wages in effect on January 1, 
1941.” 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
be extended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered in the hope of find- 
ing some middle ground in which Con- 
gress can play a part in helping to pre- 
vent the tide of inflation from swamping 
us. 
I think we have heard enough debate 
in the past several days to realize that 
this is a very complex and dangerous 
question. I feel that Congress must take 
part in the prevention of inflation and 
that we dare not fail to do just that. 

This amendment is drawn by the 
Legislative Drafting Service. It did not 
come up from downtown and I do not yet 
know whether it pleases anybody in any 
of the administrative offices downtown. 
It is the result of two long hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that have stretched out for al- 
most 6 months, in which the subject of 
subsidies has been thoroughly examined 
and studied by the members of that 
committee. 

FEAR MISUSE 


When you resolve most of the difficul- 
ties over opposition to the subsidy, you 
find that they are based on fear and on 
the feeling that these subsidies will be 
abused. It is to prevent those abuses 
that I have tried to restrict this amend- 
ment and give this mandate by Congress 
for limited and judicious use of the sub- 
Sidies. 

As to the amount, I have tried to tie 
that up to the limitation so that it would 
extend the present rate of subsidies, plus 
enough barely to cover the flour and 
bread subsidy, because I feel that if 
we allow bread to go up a penny or 2 
cents a loaf, with the dangerous situa- 
tion we have on the labor front today, we 
are then putting the match under the 
powder keg of inflation. 

And so I think any consideration of 
subsidies should make allowance for that 
one, because bread and flour are now in 
a terrific squeeze. The second proposi- 
tion is, I think we should limit it as to 
time. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. What sit- 
uation would make it necessary to in- 
crease the price of bread? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Because wheat has 
gone up far beyond the amount on which 
the level price of bread is now based. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman will permit the observation 
we sold wheat in 1920 at $2.40 a bushel 
and bread was 10 cents a loaf. A few 
years later wheat was 30 cents a bushel 
and bread was 10 cents a loaf. Today 
wheat is at $1.35 a bushel on the farm 
and bread is still 10 cents a loaf. What 
is the effect of giving a man a few more 
cents a bushel on wheat? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I will say to the 
gentleman the figures by the millers in- 
dicate—and are convincing—they must 
raise the price of flour to bakers and the 
bakers are at the breaking point now on 
their present price of bread. And so if 
you do not include money for bread sub- 
sidies you are going to have to see that 
price go up. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There were 
no subsidies when wheat went from 30 
cents to $2.40 and bread was still 10 cents 
a loaf. 

LIMIT AS TO TIME 

Mr. MONRONEY. As to the time, I 
believe Congress wants to take control 
and keep control of the use of subsidies 
and for that reason we ought to bring 
the agency back at the earliest possible 
time it is practicable to examine and find 
out just how these programs are being 
used within the limits we provide. 

So I provide authority to use subsidies 
which expire on September 30, 1944. I 
would have them expire earlier, but we 
dare not split the crop-growing season 
in the middle because in that way it 
would do great damage to the war food 
production. So the date of September 
30 is about the earliest date we can rea- 
sonably make it expire. 

Do not overlook the fact their use will 
b2 examined with a fine-tooth comb, 
gentlemen, because the Price Control Act 
expires the 30th of June next year. 
Hearings will probably start in March of 
this coming year, so the congressional 
committees will be busy studying and ex- 
amining and watching the operations of 
the subsidy program and other opera- 
tions of the O. P. A. during that period. 


TIES TO WAGE FORMULA 


Now I would like to come, if I might, 
to what I think is the most important 
point of my amendment, and that is a 
sincere conscientious effort to tie into 
permission to use subsidies a mandate 
that the Little Steel formula must be 
sustained. I will agree with anyone it 
is a very difficult proposition to write this 
into law. I will agree my language must 
be general. 

But it incorporates the basic com- 
ponents of the Little Steel formula and 
provides that with any general increase 
in wage and salary rates above the 
January 1, 1941, level, that is in excess of 
15 percent, when that line is crossed then 
the authority to use subsidies ends. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. I am in hearty accord; 
if we could tie this to some wage level 
that would be fine. Has there ever been 
a general wage level increase in the 
United States? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Definitely. 

Mr. POAGE. When? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The whole Little 
Steel formula was a general wage in- 
crease. 

Mr. POAGE. It was not a general in- 
crease. There were lots of people in this 
Nation who did not get an increase. If 
we were to pass a piece of legislation of 
this kind, and if these departments do 
not then interpret that to mean you 
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have got to give every human in the 
United States from German war pris- 
oners to President Roosevelt, some in- 
crease before they will agree that there 
has been a general wage increase, I will 
be greatly surprised. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I cannot agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. We are not going to 
have a general wage increase for all 
groups in the Nation at any one time. 
You have got to tie your formula down 
to a certain number of people. The 
coal-mine increase was not a general 
wage increase, Although it involved 
600,000 people it was not general. It 
did not apply to the men on the railroads 
because they are now threatening to 
strike for higher wages, so you did not 
get a general increase when you got the 
wages of 600,000 workers increased. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In answer to the 
gentleman I would like to say that 2 
or 3 more fractures of the wage line, 
such as have already taken place, will 
bring about a general wage increase. 
You might as well try to say you cannot 
see a Mack truck going down the street, 
because when they fracture the line on 
1 or 2 more occasions there will be 
1,000,000 labor cases in the lap of the 
War Labor Board and to surmount this 
terrific pressure and threat to strike 
there will have to be a general declara- 
tion and moving up of the wage line. 

I feel that the language, in view of the 
practical situation that we face, is as 
tight as it can possibly be made. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman is the 
author of the amendment in question. 
When he states on the floor what he 
means by “a general increase” is not an 
increase all over the United States, but 
an increase for one industry or for one 
union. I believe that those words are 
what the gentleman intends when he 
said, “general wage increase,” are they 
not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. A general breaking 
of the Little Steel formula. It will be 
impossible to move that line without it 
being soon determined by every Mem- 
ber of the House, and by the Comptroller 
General, who will have to pass on this. 
So the matter is self-enforcing, because 
the situation is in such condition that 
you cannot make many specific adjust- 
ments without notice when you are in a 
wartime economy. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman con- 
sider that the wage increase granted 
the coal miners was a general increase? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe it will 
bring about demands for a general wage 
increase. 

Mr. POAGE. But the gentleman evi- 
dently does not consider that a general 
wage increase as does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Now would the gen- 
tleman tell us just how many people 
would have to be involved before there 
would be a general wage increase? The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr, 
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WRIGHT] gave his idea of what would 
constitute a general wage increase, and 
he was putting words into your mouth to 
the effect that if one union got a wage 
increase that was general. But you say 
that is not what you mean. How many 
people would have to be involved before 
there would be a general wage increase? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I hate to disagree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. You are not disagreeing 
with me. Just answer my question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In a practical situ- 
ation you cannot violate the Little Steel 
line on occasions and not find yourself 
in a position that will make you move 
forward the whole wage line. I feel for 
that reason you should not try to tie it 
in to specific, individual wage increases, 
because there are constant minor ad- 
justments going on. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman say 
how many people he would figure must 
be affected before we would have a gen- 
eral wage increase under the terms of 
his amendment? I want to see what 
his amendment means. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am saying to the 
gentleman that the matter is self-enforc- 
ing, because any wage advance has an 
effect on the Little Steel formula that 
brings such repercussions to force for- 
ward that entire line. 

Mr. POAGE. It cannot be self-en- 
forcing, because the men down in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation have got 
the power to use this money until they 
agree that there has been a general wage 
increase, 

Mr. MONRONEY. The War Labor 
Board is concerned with the wages of 
45,000,000 men. If you think you can 
raise 600,000 men here, 300,000 men 
there, and 400,000 in another place, and 
have them still hold the wage-formula 
line, you are mistaken, because they will 
have to move that line forward. , There 
is no other way, from a practical stand- 
point, that you can handle this difficult 
wage freeze that you have got. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Over a year 
ago wages went up 16 percent. 

Mr. MONRONEY. You mean from 
January 1 to May 1? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. From May 
to May 1943. Would you consider that 
a general wage increase? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam driving at the 
Little Steel formula. My friend from 
Illinois knows that on many occasions 
whole industries raised 25 percent from 
January 1 to that date, but I am talking 
about the Little Steel formula. I think 
this amendment answers the chief 
criticism. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. But you do 
not answer me and you did not answer 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Ihave answered to 
the best of my ability. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. THOMASON, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have 5 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right 
to object, I understand there is an at- 
tempt being made to finish this bill this 
afternoon. The gentleman has spoken 
under general debate, as we have all 
spoken. It is not my thought to cut 
off any debate, but the gentleman has 
already had 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, I do not want 
to be in the position of objecting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. In support of my colleague, I 

bject. 

: Mr. WOLCOTT. Do not think you 
are supporting me, because I am not 
going to object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, on my own ac- 
count, then, I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment 
is peculiarly objectionable because it 
would put the stamp of approval by Con- 
gress on the payment of consumer sub- 
sidies in the first place. It would then 
limit the program to $750,000,000. 

I have said repeatedly that if the time 
ever came when this Congress adopted a 
consumer-subsidy program, then we 
should have the courage to give the ad- 
ministration sufficient money with which 
to carry it out. Do not think you are 
going to hide behind any political bogey- 
man by voting for this amendment, be- 
cause if you think you are, let me tell you 
something. You will put the stamp of 
approval on the payment of consumer 
subsidies. Then you have said to the ad- 
ministration “All you can use is $750,- 
000,000.” So it puts the administration 
politically in the position of telling you 
that although you put the stamp of ap- 
proval on consumer subsidies they could 
not prevent inflation because you did not 
give them money enough; so that dis- 
poses of that question. 

The amendment destroys the support 
program; it destroys the loan program. 
The language on page 5 between lines 10 
and 24 is stricken from the bill. The 
sponsor of this bill has been opposing the 
prohibition against consumer subsidies 
from the very moment that the bill was 


introduced; so I do not think he is sym- . 


pathetic with our philosophy of price 
control and price fixation. He destroys 
the support program, and everyone who 
would vote for the Monroney amendment 
would vote to destroy the program by 
which agricultural prices are supported 
which results in obtaining the maximum 
amount of production. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I cannot yield at the 
moment, 

Mr. MONRONEY. But the gentle- 
man mentioned my name. 

_Mr. WOLCOTT, I am going to men- 
tion it again sometime perhaps but I will 
never do it in vain, I can assure the gen- 
tleman. I have deep respect for him. 

It destroys the program whereby a 
floor of 90 percent may be placed under 
agricultural prices. This is the so- 
called Steagall amendment to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Act assuring 
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farmers that if they are encouraged to 
expand production of nonbasic as well 
as basic commodities that they would be 
assured of at least 90 percent of parity. 
He destroys that program. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma has 
been telling you that you should vote 
in favor of subsidies because of a large 
fixed-income group which would suffer 
if you did not. All right; he predicates 
the suffiering of this fixed-income group 
upon some deficiency of administration 
in the Price Control Act and when the 
so-called Little Steel formula is punc- 
tured then he makes no provision for the 
little fellow, he makes no provision for 
the white-collar worker, the fixed-income 
worker, or anyone else whom he says 
would be peculiarly affected if we do 
not pay subsidies. How does he recon- 
cile these two theories? He reconciles 
his amendment with his endeavor to 
defeat this bill and for no other reason. 

When is the Little Steel formula 
punctured? I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the colloquy which has 
just taken place as to what the Little 
Steel formula is. Does it apply gen- 
erally? Does it apply to specific indus- 
tries? Do subsidies stop when it is 
punctured through in any particular 
place? Or must all wages on the aver- 
age increase more than 10 or 15 percent, 
or whatever he says in his amendment, 
before the subsidies will be stopped? 
These are things which are so nebulous, 
so cloudy, so uncertain that we just can- 
not afford to adopt this language and 
leave it to the administrators to inter- 
pret it in any manner they see fit. 

We provided last October 2 a stabili- 
zation program. We said that wages 
and salaries should be stabilized on 
the highest which was paid between 
January 1 and September 15, 1942. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not; I should like to answer the gentle- 
man and also expect to ask for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will not object to 
anyone’s having 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We told the O. P. A., 
the administration, to stabilize wages 
and salaries at the highest amount paid 
between January 1 and September 15 
1942; but we said, “You cannot set them 
below that; you can go above that if they 
make a showing of necessity.” In an 
Executive order the administration pro- 
vided that in hardship cases they could 
discuss whether wages were high enough 
in any particular case before the War 
Labor Board, and salaries I believe before 
the Treasury Department. We stabilized 
on that basis all salaries and wages paid 
between January 1 and September 15, 
1942, On the other hand we said to the 
agriculturists, “We are going to stabilize 
your prices upon this comparable level; 
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we are going to give you the same bene- 
fits.” We said to the President, “You 
may stabilize agricultural prices, but you 
cannot put a maximum price below 
parity.” The formula was parity to the 
farmers, the highest price paid to the 
workingman. There was stability. If 
the President, if the Administrator of 
the price-control law had held to that 
line then as you directed him to there 
would not be this chaos today. If they 
had held the wages and salaries except 
in cases of gross inequities to the highest 
paid between January 1 and September 
15, 1942, and if they had kept agricul- 
tural prices at parity, then no one could 
have objected; the wage earner could 
not have objected, the salary earner 
could not have objected, the farmer could 
not have objected. We gave him the 
authority to make adjustments to cor- 
rect gross inequities, to increase war pro- 
duction; and we said that if it was neces- 
sary to make adjustments upward to ob- 
tain a maximum amount of production 
then he should raise the prices. 

Mr. Chairman, this question of wheth- 
er we should raise the prices to absorb 
these increased costs of production or 
not was settled by this Congress in the 
October 2, O. P. A. Act. This whole ques- 
tion has once been before this Congress 
and settled. If there are deficiencies in 
the price scheme today, if there are de- 
ficiencies which result in our not getting 
sufficient food or sufficient of any com- 
modity, it surely is not in the fact that 
Congress has not given the authority 
to the administration to do the job. The 
deficiency lies in the fact that the Price 
Administrator, the War Food Adminis- 
tration, and several others perhaps have 
not been judiciously and courageously 
administered. Do you want to know 
what the alternative program is? The 
alternative program to consumer sub- 
sidies is a courageous and judicious en- 
forcement of the Price Control Act. We 
are all for price control, everyone of us. 
Any Member of this House who is not 
in favor of some price-control authority 
does not know what he is talking about. 
They have kept down prices, they have 
done a fairly good job, but I do not intend 
to allow them, if I can help it, to pay 
consumers’ subsidies for the purpose of 
covering up the mistakes which they 
have made in the administration of this 
law. 

This amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, and I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PaTMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

NO MEMBER CAN ANSWER THE CHALLENGE THAT 

IT IS EITHER SUBSIDIES OR HIGHER COST OF 

LIVING 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, day 
after day on the floor of this House I 
have asked any Member, the minority 
leader, or the distinguished gentleman 
who just addressed you, or any other 
Member of this body, to offer an alter- 
native for the use of subsidies. I would 
like to hear it and the country would 
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like to know it. Up to this good day no 
such alternative has been offered. I 
want to say that there is no alternative. 
You must either increase the cost of liv- 
ing or not encourage the production of 
food or pay a subsidy. After 2 weeks, if 
no one can answer, we must presume 
there is no answer. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall not be able to 
yield to anyone for the present. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is 
definite. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a question before us and the country 
today that is as serious as our No, 1 
problem. Our No. 1 problem is the win- 
ning of the war. Our No. 2 problem is 
the prevention of ruinous inflation. It 
is possible for us to take a step here 
today that will carry us into the type 
of runaway inflation that will destroy 
the value of our money, that will make 
it not only possible but probable for us 
to absolutely lose the war not only on 
the domestic front against inflation but 
on the foreign fronts as well. People 
will not work and will not produce if 
they are only offered money that will 
not buy anything—worthless money. So 
along with inflation you have worthless 
money. 

What is the alternative for worthless 
money? A dictatorship, something we 
say we all fear and dread. There is no 
other way on earth for a country to come 
out of inflation except through a dic- 
tatorship. So teday it is possible for us 
to start on the road not only toward 


ruinous inflation and the possible loss of 
the war but also to take a step, a long 


step, in the direction of a severe dic- 
tatorship in order to bring us out of that 
ruinous inflation. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcott!] mentioned that the President 
has been given the power and the au- 
thority to stabilize prices and wages and 
enforce the law. If he does not do it, of 
course the blame for the lack of use of 
that power is upon him. May I say that 
it is true we did a very unusual thing. 
We passed a law here which issued a 
directive to the President of the United 
States and stated that the President is 
directed to stabilize wages and prices 
and the cost-of-living items and salaries. 
We directed him to do that. Yet we turn 
right around and take away from him 
the weapons and tools that he could use 
for that purpose. 

When the O. P. A. appropriation bill 
came up the same people who are fight- 
ing subsidies today voted to decrease that 
appropriation bill by almost $30,000,000, 
a sufficient amount to take away from the 
President the weapons and the tools with 
which he could enforce the very law that 
we had directed him to enforce. How 
can you blame one for not enforcing a 
law when you take away from him the 
weapons? You might as well tell our 
boys down in the South Pacific, “You are 
authorized to whip the Japs, but we are 
taking all the guns and ammunition 
away from you. We are not giving you 
anything.” hat would be an analogous 
situation, 
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When the O. W. I. bill came up here, 
that agency was doing a marvelous job 
teaching the people the evils of inflation 
and how to keep it down. They were 
flooding the country with good informa- 
tion and the people were observing it. 
But when that appropriation bill came 
before this body, the same people who are 
now denouncing subsidies and who are 
trying to cut them out of the present law 
were successful in passing an amendment 
that destroyed entirely, 100 percent, that 
part of O. W. I. which was doing a mar- 
velous job teaching the people the bene- 
fits of combating inflation. 

So while we have given the President 
the power, we have taken away from him 
the weapons and the tools he could use 
with which to get the job done which we 
assigned to him to do. Therefore, the 
2riticism comes with very poor grace from 
the Congress after passing a law direct- 
ing the President to do something, then 
passing appropriation bills here so low 
and with no appropriation in some cases, 
thereby making it impossible for him to 
enforce that law. 

What about these subsidies? Let me 
invite your attention to how inconsistent 
this very bill is. The present bill, if 
passed by the solid Republican minority 
vote, and they will pass it because they 
have the united strength of their party 
and they also have some strength on the 
Democratic side, will it mean you are 
passing a bill against all consumer sub- 
sidies? No. We will still pay hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the fuel bill of 
the New England people. There is 
nothing in here against that. The same 
people who are voting to help pay the fuel 
bill of New England, the same people 
who have endorsed helping pay the rent 
bill for people all over the country, the 
Same people who endorsed helping pay 
the food bill, if you please, in this very 
bill if they will eat certain foods, are here 
trying to cut subsidies out of this bill. 
Read the last provision of this bill and 
you will find that it has a big exemption 
in there. It will include probably $100,- 
000,000 worth of products. You will be 
voting to help pay their food bill if they 
eat oleomargarine or if they eat Crisco 
or if they eat anything that is made from 
vegetable oils, fats, or oilseeds. That is 
perfectly all right, you say, so far as con- 
sumer subsidies are concerned. Is that 
not inconsistency for you? You get up 
here and say if it is made of lard or any 
other product of an animal, it is ex- 
tremely wrong, it is bribery, it should be 
denounced, it should not be tolerated, but 
in the same bill you Say if it is made out 
of certain products it is perfectly all right 
and it is not a consumer subsidy. 

May I warn you, Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is far reaching. It goes beyond just 
the immediate few subsidies involved 
here. I cannot feature these people 
from the dairy sections, for instance, vot- 
ing to subsidize oleomargarine and say- 
ing that it may be sold for 1 cent a 
pound. It is possible under this bill to 
subsidize Crisco and it may be sold for l 
cent a pound. It is possible to do that 
under this bill, but you-are not willing 
for your dairy farmers to have the bene- 
fits of this same money and the same 
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theory and principle of government that 
you are willing for the others to have. 
If it is fair for one it is fair for the other, 
I say it is fair for both. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IS INFLATION 


I know that many people say that the 
alternative for this is supply and demand. 
Any person who says that deliberately 
either is misinformed or he is for infla- 
tion. There are no ifs, ands, or buts 
about that. Are you going to have sup- 
ply and demand in a country like we are 
in now at war when a large part of 
everything is being bought up by our 
Government and a large part of the rest 
is bought up for lend-lease? There is 
no competitive market now. It is a 
seller’s market, it is not a buyer’s market, 
therefore the law of supply and demand 
would only work to ruinous, runaway in- 
flation. It is my hope that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ok.- 
lahoma [Mr. MonrRONEY] will be adopted, 
but if it is not adopted I hope to have 
the privilege of offering an amendment 
striking out all of section 3 later on after 
all of the perfecting amendments have 
been passed on. 

For the present I sincerely hope that 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
will be adopted, which will make sub- 
sidies ineffective if the Little Steel for- 
mula is broken. There is protection 
there for everybody. That line must be 
held. If it is not, under the Monroney 
amendment this will be null and void 
and subsidies will be taken off. So I 
believe the Monroney amendment 
should be adopted. 

I am inserting herewith five letters 
from very prominent officials of our 
Government who support my views on 
this subject. They are as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 23, 1943. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. PatMANn: I would have answered 
your letter sooner except for the fact that I 
have had to be out of town. 

There is no question in my mind that it 
is of paramount importance to all of us that 
the cost of living be kept within some con- 
trol. It is particularly important to those 
in the lower income brackets with fixed in- 
comes. Within this group I would include 
the dependents of many of the men in the 
armed forces. Accordingly, I am in favor of 
such reasonable steps as may be necessary 
to accomplish stability in our cost of living 
though I fear that this will become more and 
more difficult if we fail to hold the line in 
wages as well. 

Whether subsidies are the soundest or 
most effective steps to accomplish this, I 
frankly do not know. I understand, how- 
ever, that within limits subsidies have 
proved successful in both England and Can- 
ada, where there is a controlled relation- 
ship between the cost of living and wages. 
To the extent that subsidies are in force in 
this country I am told that they have been 
effective in checking the rise in some food 
costs and at the same time in encouraging 
maintenance of production. 

In these circumstances, having applied the 
principle of limited subsidies for some time, 
I think it would not be advisable at this 
time completely to prohibit them as is con- 
templated in the proposed amendment to 
the bill extending the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. But an effective use of su)- 
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sidies on the one side, presupposes an ef- 
fective wage control on the other. If the 
resent spread between ceiling prices of cer- 
in foods and the cost of production is to 
be no longer subsidized, or if we are unsuc- 
cessful in holding the line in wages, then 
either production will have to suffer or else 
ceiling prices will have to be lifted. It 
seems to me that neither alternative would 
be acceptable at this time. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Strmson, 
Secretary of War. 
Tus SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, November 17, 1943, 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Parman: I am glad to have the 
opportunity to express my opinion that the 
expenditure of Federal funds to stabilize the 
cost of living is not only wise and proper, but 
the failure to permit the continued use of 
this device may have serious consequences 
to the country. 

There is nothing novel in the use of sub- 
sidies to achieve some desired objective of 
national policy. Certainly the stability of 
living costs is a matter of deep concern not 
only to the families of our fighting men, but 
to war workers in the shipyards and on the 
production lines. We are spending unprece- 
dented sums for naval and military pur- 
poses. If the cost of living can be main- 
tained at present levels, the necessity for 
wage adjustments is thus minimized. If 
living costs are permitted to increase and 
wages adjusted to meet that increase, the 
cost of the war will likewise increase. I 
therefore consider appropriate substantial 
payments to stabilize food costs a sound in- 
vestment. 

Congress has recently increased the allot- 
ments for the dependents of servicemen. I 
am advised that the pending proposal to 
extinguish subsidy program would result in 
immediate increases in the cost of living. 
Therefore it would not seem desirable to 
nullify the effects of this increased allot- 
ment by permitting food costs to go up. I 
am hopeful that Congress will sanction the 
use of every tool to achieve stability in war- 
time. Subsidies are an important tool that 
have been used by every belligerent nation 
to attain maximum production and preserve 
stability in the price structure. We cannot 
afford to take the risks which would flow 
from further increases in the cost of living. 
I am glad to add my voice in support of the 
policy which you are seeking to protect. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prank Knox. 


War PropucrTion Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., November 18, 1943. 
Hon. Wricut PaTMan, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: This is in re- 
ply to your letter to me of November 11, 
asking for an expression of my views with 
Tespect to the bill H. R. 3477 extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
with particular reference to section 3 which 
would prohibit, with certain exceptions, after 
December 31, 1943, any agency of the Govern- 
ment from using public funds for subsidies 
for agricultural commodities or commodities 
processed in whole or in part therefrom. 

The war production program at this time 
would be seriously imperiled if existing price 
and wage stabilization machinery is removed. 
An increase in food costs would affect the 
morale of those war workers who would find 
food increasingly difficult to obtain. It will 
be extremely difficult to hold the wage con- 
trol line if food prices go up to any marked 
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degree. Any dislocation in the labor situa- 
tion at this time will severely impede the 
maintenance of existing production rates. 

On industrial fronts, subsidies have been 
successfully used to obtain increased pro- 
duction at minimum prices in a wide variety 
of fields. After reviewing this matter, I have 
come to the conclusion that a continuation 
of the payment of public funds to producers 
or intermediate processors will have a sub- 
stantial effect in preventing a widespread 
increase of food costs that might otherwise 
result. For these reasons, I feel that the 
continuance of the subsidy program is essen- 
tial to the national well-being. If it is not 
continued, unrest in war plants may result 
from uncontrolled food prices and gravely 
retard war production. For these reasons, I 
disapprove the proposed section 8 of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation bill. 

Sincerely, 
Donatp M. NELsSon, Chairman. 


NATIONAL War LABoR Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1943. 
The Honorable Wricht PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PaTMAN: I am giad to reply to 
your request for my views on the proposed 
amendment to the bill extending the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
would prohibit the use of public funds for 
subsidies on agricultural commodities. 

In my opinion the Congress is on the 
threshold of making a decision which will 
affect the daily life of every American. Rises 
in the price of food since the Congress acted 
in October 1942 to maintain prices and wages 
at September 15, 1942, levels have already 
reduced the standard of living of many of 
our citizens and increased the privations of 
those on low, fixed incomes. 

Since May 1943 careful use of Federal funds 
has enabled the Government to guarantee 
fair prices to the farmer and at the same 
time reduce the cost of certain foods for the 
consumer. The amendment to which you 
refer would end this program. Food prices 
at the grocery store would once again resume 
their upward march and the privations which 
I have mentioned would increase. The im- 
mediate effect, I am informed, would be a 7- 
percent rise in the price of food and a 3- 
percent rise in the over-all cost of living. 

Bu this would only be the first act of a 
national tragedy. Such increase in the cost 
of living would inevitably renew the tragic 
race between wages and prices. 

The cost of the war will shoot higher as 
the value of the dollar drops and takes down 
with it the savings of our people and the 
allotment checks for the families of men in 
the armed forces. The letting and per- 
formance of war contracts will be bedeviled 
by the uncertainty of future prices. In short 
we shall suffer all the evils of a rising spiral 
of inflation. 

In passing the act of October 2, 1942, the 
Congress showed great wisdom in protecting 
our citizens from such a calamity. I find it 
difficult to believe that the Congress at this 
date would undermine its own good work 
and subject our people to the suffering which 
would follow such a blow to the national 
economy. 

In closing may I call your attention to the 
following paragraph from a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the War Labor Board on 
June 29, 1943: 

“This increasing cost of food gravely affects 
the wage stabilization rrogram of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. The Board believes 
that its established ‘vage stabilization policy 
is effective. It believes that policy should be 
carried forward in full cooperation with the 
other agencies of government responsible for 
the other factors of the over-all economic 
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stabilization program. But the Board states 
with all the emphasis at its command that its 
wage-stabilization program calls for a prompt 
carrying forward of announced policies of 
the administration affecting the cost of food. 
In the considered opinion of the Board, this 
is essential to the success of national eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

“Subsidies are among the instruments 
which have proved effective to control food 
prices. The War Labor Board unanimously 
supports the administration’s intention to 
use those and all appropriate measures in its 
food price policy.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrii1aM H. Davis, Chairman. 


UNTTEeD STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1943. 
Hon. Wricnt PaTMan, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. PATMAN: This is in response to 
your request for an explanation of the effect 
section $ of the bill, H. R. 3477, would have 
upon the sugar programs administered by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In order to assist growers in maintaining 
sugar production in the continental United 
States in the face of increased production 
costs, provision was made for increasing 
growers’ returns from the 1943 crop sugar 
beets by about $1.50 per ton over returns 
from the 1942 crop. This program is imple- 
mented by contracts between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and sugar beet processors 
under which, in order to avoid an increase 
in the price of sugar to consumers, the Cor- 
poration will absorb the increase in pro- 
ducers’ returns. A similar program has been 
adopted for Louisiana sugarcane. In addi- 
tion, the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
absorbing increased costs of marine and war- 
risk insurance, ocean freight, handling 
charges, and internal rail transportation in 
order to permit sugar from offshore, domestic, 
and foreign areas to be sold to consumers at 
existing ceiling prices. The estimated cost 
of this program for the 1943 crop season is 

The increase of about $1.50 per ton in 
producers’ returns for sugar beets is equiva- 
lent to about cne-half cent per pound of 
sug: r produced from the beets. In order to 
provide this increased return to the pro- 
ducers through a rise in the price of sugar, 
it would be necessary to permit an increase 
of approximately 1 cent per pound of sugar 
at retail. The reason for this difference is 
that producers have sold their crop to sugar 
beet processors under contracts which pro- 
vide that the processor will receive on the 
average about 40 percent of the proceeds from 
the sugar produced and, further, that the 
margins of retailers and other distributors 
are computed on a percentage basis. 

An increase of 1 cent per pound on the 
quantity of sugar which is expected to be 
available for use by domestic civilian con- 
sumption in 1944 would amount to about 
$105,000,000. The price increase on the 
quantity of sugar which would be used for 
governmental purposes would equal about 
one-half the cost of the sugar subsidy pay- 
ments. Because of the increase of about 
$105,000,000 in expenditures by domestic 
consumers for sugar and products in which 
sugar is used, more than the remaining one- 
half of the present loss woud be represented 
by increases to the Government in purchases 
of other products. Thus, the elimination of 
the subsidy payment on sugar would mean 
@ net increase in the public debt as well as 
increased costs to consumers. 

For 1944 the net governmental cost of 
eliminating the subsidy would be even 
greater than indicated above because of 
slightly higher prices to beet producers and 
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slightly lower transportation costs for im- 
ported sugar. While there-is nothing in sec- 
tion 3 that would require higher prices to 
beet producers, slightly higher prices prob- 
ably will be necessary in order to get the 
needed increased production. For reasons 
obvious from the above, higher prices for 
beets or even the present prices would be 
dificult to Justify if the subsidy payment is 
eliminated. 

I understand it has been suggested that the 
present prosram for sugar beets and conti- 
nental sugarcane could be continued or a 
similar program inaugurated under the au- 
thority of section 2 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, which authorizes 
buying and selling commodities or making 
subsidy payments to domestic producers as 
may be necessary to obtain the maximum 
necessary preduction. This suggestion ap- 
pears to overlook the fact that section 3 of 
the bill now under consideration would pro- 
nibit the use of any funds by any agency to 
carry out activities of this character with re- 
spect to any agricultural commodity or any 
commodity processed or manufactured in 
whole or in substantial part therefrom. If 
the bill were enacted the effect, I believe, 
would be to require either that the price of 
sugar be advanced, with the consequences 
outlined above, or that support prices to pro- 
ducers be reduced to the level reflected by 
existing ceilings. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. Hutson, President, 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PatmMan], who has 
spoken, I realize the probable result of 
the vote that will be taken today, but 
the fight that is being made has far- 
reaching consequences and the final re- 
sults will probably be decided on another 
day. The debates on this occasion will 
probably play an important part on the 
final conclusion at a later date on this 
legislation. 

This bill is more far-reaching in its 
aGrasticness than the bill the President 
vetoed 4 or 5 months ago. While I have 
no knowledge as to what action will take 
place if the bill in its present form or in 
substantially its present form is pre- 
sented to the President, it is a reasonable 
inference to draw that if he vetoed a bill 
less drastic 4 or 5 months ago similar 
action awaits this bill. 

I have here an interesting letter dated 
November 20, signed by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, which reads as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

Washington 1, D. C., November 20, 1943. 

Hon. Joun W. McCorMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McCorMAcK: I am ap- 
pealing through yo": to the Members of Con- 
gress to support the President's recommen- 
dation that the serious threat of inflation be 
met in a constructive way and that authority 
be given him to control it through the pay- 
ment of subsidies. It seems inconceivable 
that Congress should fail to enact necessary 
legislation providing for the payment of sub- 
sidies. One may well ask the question, 
“What other or better plan can be offered?” 

The mounting price of food has already 
reached the point where it constitutes a seri- 
ous menace. At the same time the need for 
increasing production of farm commodities 
and food items is obvious. That need can 
be met through the payment of subsidies and 
by doing so the serious threat of inflation can 
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be successfully met. The farmers of the 
country are willing to accept subsidies from 
the Government during peacetime periods 
when conditions are normal. That fact is 
reflected through the payment of the Gov- 
ernment for the limitation of acreage in crop 
production and through payments to farm- 
ers under the administration of the A. A. A. 
If they were willing to accept subsidies no 
matter in what form they were paid during 
normal peacetime periods, why should they 
object to the payment of subsidies now 
when conditions are abnormal and the shad- 
ow of destructive inflation hangs heavily 
over the Nation. 

The six and a half million members of 
the American Federation of Labor support 
the President in his recommendation and 
appeal to Congress for the enactment of leg- 
islation authorizing the payment of subsi- 
dies. In behalf of this great production 
force, these millions of working men and 
women, I appeal to Congress to support and 
vote for the enactment of subsidy-payment 
legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wo. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


In connection with the dangers of in- 
flation, I am going to present some facts 
that appeal to me. We must bear in 
mind, first, the consumer goods avail- 
able; and, second, the national purchas- 
ing power. 

Individual incomes for 1943 will total 
$142,000,000,000, of which $18,000,000,000 
will be siphoned off by taxes. This leaves 
$124,000,000,000 or $125,000,000,000 to 
compete for a maximum of $90,000,000, - 
000 in goods and services for people to 
buy. We can see that about $35,000,000,- 
000 is left in dangerous money, which 
unless checked, may bid against one an- 
other and lead to the spiral of rising 
prices and wages until everybody’s dollar 
is hopelessly devalued. We must keep in 
mind that everybody’s dollar is in danger 
of being hopelessly devalued. This 
means farmer, worker, businessman, in- 
dustry, and Government. 

What about the millions of the poor 
and those in the fixed-income class who 
have not benefited by any increase of 
wages as a result of the war? While na- 
tional income will be about $142,000,- 
000,000, that does not mean that the in- 
come of every individual has increased. 
There are millions of persons who receive 
no benefit and yet who will suffer as a 
result of a sharp rise in prices, if such 
should take place, as I consider inevi- 
table if this bill passes barring subsidies. 

Statistics also tell us that 81 percent 
of this national income goes to those re- 
ceiving $5,000 a year or less. 

We must also keep in mind that in 
the last war_there were 4,000,000 men 
under arms, and in this war there are 
11,000,000 men under arms. The total 
war expenditure in the last war was $32,- 
000,000,000, and in this war it is esti- 
mated to be $250,000,000,000. 

The peak fraction of national produc- 
tion devoted to war in the last war was 
30 percent, and in this war it is 50 per- 
cent. The peak fraction of industrial 
output devoted to war in the last war was 
40 percent, and in this war it is 70 per- 
cent. 

The growth of excess purchasing power 
is shown by the following figures—and 
these are interesting facts: 
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In 1939 the consumers’ disposable in- 
come was $67,700,000,060; consumers’ 
expenditures, $61,700,000,000; excess pur- 
chasing power, $6,000,000,000. 

In 1940 the consumers’ disposable in- 
come was $73,200,000,000; consumers’ 
expenditures, $65,'700,000,000; excess pur- 
chasing power, $7,500,000,000. 

In 1941 the consumers’ disposable in- 
come was $88,209,000,000; consumers’ 
expenditures, $74,600,000,000; excess pur- 
chasing power, $13,700,000,000. 

In 1942 the consumers’ disposable in- 
come was $108,800,600,000; consumers’ 
expenditures, $81,900,000,000; excess pur- 
chasing power, $26,900,000,000. 

The preliminary estimate for 1943 is 
that the consumers’ disposable income 
will be $125,000,000,000; consumers’ ex- 
penditures, $90,000,000,000; excess pur- 
chasing power $35,000,000,000. 

We can see from these figures the dan- 
ger of excess purchasing power of dan- 
gerous money toward inflation unless 
checked. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman—and I shall not 
object—may I ask the majority leader if 
some of us who have been waiting around 
for 3 legislative days can, before the 
debate is over, have an opportunity to 
get 5 minutes, I mean insofar as the gen- 
tleman is concerned? Iwas sure of that, 
anyway. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think I have 
always tried to be generous. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I know the gen- 
tleman has been. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The net income 
of farm operators, after all expenses, in 
1919, the post-war peak, was $8,800,000,- 
000; in 1939, $4,500,000,000; in 1940, 
$4,700,000,000, in 1941, $6,600,000,000; in 
1942, $10,200,000,000; and in 1943, ac- 
cording to the official Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics estimate, $12,800,000,- 
000. 

Let us see what happened in the last 
war understhe conditions that existed 
then. A comparison of index numbers 
of wholesale prices in the United States, 
using as the base of 100 the period July 
1, 1913, to June 30, 1914, showed that on 
all commodities the prices remained 
pretty stationary in the United States 
until around the middle of 1915, and al 
the end of 1915 the index had gone up 
to 108. At the end of 1916 it was 148; 
at the end of 1917, 202; at the end of 
1918, 208. 

Let us see what happened to food dur- 
ing the World War. The index re- 
mained pretty stationary on food until 
the end of 1915. Ina the fourth quarter 
of 1915 the index was still 160. Then in 
January of 1916 it was 108. It rose rap- 
idly, and the averege for the year wes 
117, the month of December being 127. 
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In January 1917 it was 137, and it 
ended at 187 in December, or an average 
for the year of 163. 

It started in January 1918 at 182 and 
ended in December at 208. The average 
for the year was 196. 

That shows wiat happens. It shows 
what happened during the last war. 
That is only 25 years ago. That shows 
what happens unless we have real price 
control. During the last war we em- 
ployed the licensing system, and had 
about five hundfed-and-some-odd spe- 
cific commodities under the licensing sys- 
tem. Prices kept spiraling upward. The 
farmer was excluded from the license 
system. The licensing system was ap- 
plied to the wholesaler. The greatest 
efforts possible were made, but rising 
prices could not be stopped. The history 
of the last war shows that in a period of 
less than 2 years, approximately 18 
months, the index of food, being at 100, 
rose rapidly until it was close to 200. 
That was in a period of less than 18 
months. That is the best argument I 
can think of in support of subsidies dur- 
ing this war. If no strong price control 
is exercised in this war, under existing 
conditions, prices will go much higher 
than they did during the last war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, now 
that the battleships, the blockbusters, 
and the big guns of the House have been 
heard, it may not be out of order to let 
a small, very small firecracker make a 
noise, hence these remarks: I have been 
in some doubt as to whether the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] was Op- 
posed to inflation or whether he just 
wanted subsidies. Whether he was op- 
posed to inflation temporarily or at all 
times. I say that because I recall very 
distinctly when we were about to pass 
bonus legislation the gentleman wanted 
to pay the bonus in printing-press money. 
Because of his insistence upon the adop- 
tion of his plan for the payment of the 
bonus, the payments to the veterans were 
held up for months. Now it may be that 
the gentleman is in favor of subsidies and 
that if the House defeats subsidies it 
would be required of him to go about the 
country, without remuneration, of course, 
and educate the people along the line of 
the necessity for subsidies. The gentle- 
man from Texas makes me think of my 
boyhood days. Back in the old home 
town, just a little, small town, the beau- 
tiful homey town of Constantine on the 
banks of the old St. Joseph River, every 
year along in the early part of the year, 
with the arrival of spring fever, would 
come a well-dressed fellow with a banjo, 
& mouth organ, a gasoline torch, and a 
wagon with a square platform on the 
rear, 

Along one side of the platform which 
was enclosed on the sides to a height of 
a foot or two and 2 or 3 feet above the 
sideboard ran a rod and over this rod 
were draped a lot of snakeskins—snake- 
skins long, snakeskins short, snakeskins 
black, blue, and mottled. Over on the 
other side of the platform on a similar 
tod were strung a row of copper rings, 
bernaps a few necklaces made of teeth, 
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human or from animals. Then to com- 
plete the display and to give it tone and 
a medicinal atmosphere, on the back of 
the platform at the top of the endgate 
there was a flat shelf where all could 
get a good view, even the small boys, by 
standing on their toes, could see the row 
of quart cans filled with tapeworms pre- 
served in alcohol. 

The snakeskins were awe-inspiring. 
The copper rings and the necklaces with 
human teeth created apprehension. But 
the tapeworms—boy, oh boy, how they 
would make the cold chills run up and 
down my boyhood back, yes, and older 
and stiffer backs as well, as the orator 
described the ills from which I, in com- 
mon with the other children and adults 
of the community, suffered. 

Those tapeworms were horrid looking 
things. They were a gruesome sight. 
On more than one night when the spieler 
held forth on the town square I suffered 
all the tortures of a vivid nightmare; in 
fact, so potent was the spell the dis- 
penser of universal remedies cast over 
me that to this day when I grow bold 
and venture to master a piece of mince 
pie, I still awaken in the still, small hours 
certain that the crawling, wiggling feel- 
ing in my middle is due to a tapeworm 
uneasy and not at peace with his sur- 
roundings. 

This advocate and dispenser of a pan- 
acea was not only a most excellent banjo 
player but he was a sweet singer of old 
songs. His voice and banjo made sweet 
music, though sometimes he ran away 
with a good-looking but feeble-minded 
village girlk He had an inexhaustible 
flow of language, he was master of four-, 
five-, even six-syllable words. He would 
give to us in great detail a description 
of all the ills that afflicted humans. He 
described the symptoms of lumbago, of 
insomnia, of ordinary rheumatism, of a 
headache, of a toothache, of a stomach 
ache, of indigestion, of constipation of 
thought as well as of words, kidney dis- 
ease, heart failure, lung fever, jaundice, 
and even mange, ring bone, and spavins. 
He dwelt so vividly, so powerfully upon 
the symptoms of various ills that afflict 
humans and animals that those of us who 
until his advent had been in the best of 
health, began to believe that we were 
in the last stages of some one or more— 
usually more—of the diseases mentioned. 

He sold his remedies in pints, quarts, 
and even gallons. Sometimes it was 
labeled “swamp root,’ sometimes just 
“tonic,” sometimes it was “wahoo.” It 
had many names. It had one feature in 
common, it would cure whatever “ailed” 
you, as he put it, and also whatever you 
thought might ail you and it was 80 per- 
cent poor whisky. 

If you were fat and too heavy, wahoo 
would make you slim and beautiful. If 
you were thin and hungry, if as a grow- 
ing boy or girl you were troubled with a 
constant appetite, beyond question you 
had at least one tapeworm and the gen- 
tleman would proceed to describe the 
activities of a tapeworm, a tapeworm 
more often than not 15 or 20 feet in 
length, like the one in the jar which he 
held in his hand, whose cousin or brother 
you were convinced after hearing him, 
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was very much alive and was the cause of 
the noises, of the squirming and the 
twistings which were taking place in your 
“innerds” as you stood goggled-eyed, 
open-mouthed listening to his advice and 
plea—just as those not familiar with the 
frosting on the arguments of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Patman] listen 
to his, shall I say, oratorical arguments. 
* For rheumatism he would sell you a 
copper ring, at a good price, and it was 
guaranteed to cure. 

If you had a toothache, an ulcered 
tooth, he would sell you a necklace of 
teeth which if worn faithfully for a dozen 
nights would ease all your pains. If you 
had a lame back, he would sell you a 
snake skin. And the directions were 
to soak it in a mixture of vinegar and 
wormwood and then rub on the oil and 
lo and behold, in a couple of days your 
back would be all right; in fact, stronger 
than ever. A moment ago, following 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN], who likewise has a remedy for 
everything, provided you let him mix it 
and administer it, along came the ma- 
jority leader and he, too, frightened me. 
He threatened us, not directly—I will 
withdraw that, because he did not really 
threaten; he just hinted or in a very 
delicate way intimated that perhaps if 
we took certain action there might be 
a Presidential veto—something all of us 
fear, or do we? Then he told us, too, 
that the American Federation of Labor 
wanted subsidies. We were told if we 
did not follow, not in so many words, 
but by inference, but quite plainly, if we 
did not follow what the A. F. of L. wanted 
we would be wiped out come election 
time. You all remember how, when two- 
thirds of the House and Senate passed 
certain legislation—the Smith-Connally 
bill—over the President’s veto, we were 
all told by the C. I. O. and the A. F. 
of L. that we would never, no, never, 
no how, no matter how long we lived, as 
long as we lived—we were never going 
to be able to come here again as repre- 
sentatives of our people. We, one and 
all, yes, each one of us, were to be exe- 
cuted.politically. You remember the re- 
sults of the last election. The union poli- 
ticians did not get any of us, did they? 
Why? Because union employees know 
that we have their interests in mind, 
know that this House will always give 
the actual employees just a little better 
than an even break. Now, what is the 
use of listening to all that patent medi- 
cine talk put out at such great length 
during the last 4 legislative days by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatMAn]? 
There has been something like 5 hours of 
it, all devoted to selling a quack remedy. 
The gentleman has us into every con- 
ceivable disastrous situaiion that his 
imagination can conceive or his words 
picture, and he always has a remedy. It 
may have many labels on the bottle, but 
it is the same old “wahoo”—spend and 
spend the other fellow’s money. And 
the spending has been for the purpose 
of convincing the people that were 
confronted with an emergency, with a 
crisis. I will concede that we are con- 
fronted with a great danger—inflation— 
but it is one created by the New Dealers, 
and neither the gentleman’s oratory, 
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spellbinding, or unfounded charges, nor 
yet his quack remedies, will aid us. 

Two years ago next Sunday, on the 
28th day of November 1941, after 4 days 
of debate, this House, by a vote of 224 to 
161, pagsed the administration bill which 
was designed to, and which it was said 
would, stabilize the cost of living, pre- 
vent inflation. 

On January 30, 1942, having passed 
the Senate and been signed by the 
President, that act became the law of the 
land—Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, title 50, supplement 2, United States 
Code, 1940 edition. 

The administration had told the Con- 
gress that the Nation was threatened 
with inflation which would bring disas- 
ter. It presented a bill the enactment 
and administration of which it said 
would prevent the threatened disaster— 
inflation. The Congress adopted that 
act. The President signed it, and the 
administration from that day to this for 
its enforcement has had all of the au- 
thority and all of the money for which 
it asked. 

Some of us did not believe that the act 
would accomplish the desired purpose. 
Subsequent experience has demon- 
strated the correctness of that conclu- 
sion and, as well, one of two things— 
either that the act was not properly de- 
signed for the purpose for which it was 
proposed or that its administration has 
been faulty. In my judgment, it is sub- 
ject to both criticisms. 

The President has gone beyond the 
terms of the act to force his policies upon 
the American people. The Congress ex- 
pressly provided that the prices of cer- 
tain agricultural products should not be 
fixed without the consent of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Nevertheless, the President, by Execu- 
tive order, nullified the act of Congress 
which gave the Secretary the veto power 
by providing, in section 3 of Order No. 
9250, that the Economic Stabilization 
Director should settle any difference of 
opinion between the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Price Administrator 
growing out of the fixing of the price of 
agricultural commodities, thus destroy- 
ing the power Congress gave the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Having been granted all the author- 
ity and all the money for which he asked 
and having failed in the task of prevent- 
ing inflation, as the present request for 
subsidies demonstrates, it is not fair for 
the President, through Under Secretary 
of War Patterson, through Chester 
Bowles, or through other administrative 
agencies or political allies, to now tell 
the public that the refusal of Congress 
to grant him millions—yes, billions—of 
dollars to be paid out to special interests 
in subsidies, will bring about inMdation. 
He cannot shift the responsibility for his 
failures to Congyess. 

The President is seeking a fourth 
term, and the political strategy on the 
part of the fourth-termers is to use the 
Public Treasyry, the taxpayer’s dollar, 
once more, as before it has been used, as 
has been shown by reports of Senate 
committees controlled by his own party, 
to influence a Presidential election, 
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We know from experience that money 
granted for the triple A was used to 
influence voters. We know by the re- 
port of Senate committees that other 
funds appropriated to relieve distress 
were used to influence elections in Ken- 
tucky and elsewhere and I, for one, do 
not propose to let this charge of the 
President—that the Congress by refus- 
ing to give him subsidies will be respon- 
sible for any inflation which may fol- 
low—go unchallenged. That charge is 
not true. It is an attempt to save face 
by “buck passing.” 

When price control and inflation were 
being debated here 2 years ago, we knew 
and this administration knew, that infla- 
tion could not be prevented by the fixing 
of prices, unless wages were also 
stabilized. 

The Congress was asked to order the 
stabilization of prices of commodities but 
it was asked to leave the question of 
wage stabilization in Presidential hands, 
with his promise that he would stabilize 
wages. That promise he has failed to 
keep and as a result today we are on the 
verge of run-away inflation. We have 
forced the people to take the New Deal 
wahoo, its pain killer, its swamp root, 
its lullaby drops, its snake oil, and to wear 
the copper rings—most of them hooked 
through the noses of Members of Con- 
gress. But the patient has steadily 
grown worse. 

The President realizes the danger and 
now, to avoid the consequences of his 
own political bargain with the C. I. O. 
and other organizations, he is asking us 
to tax all of the people to pay special 
benefits to his political allies. Stabiliza- 
tion cannot be accomplished in that way. 

The Congress should once more resume 
its constitutional duties and responsibil- 
ities and enact legislation, which will 
actually bring about stabilization, pre- 
vent inflation, as a former Member of 
this body who has since entered the 
armed forces by enlistment—I refer to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore ]—begged us to do 2 years ago. 

If disastrous inflation follows in the 
ensuing months, the responsibility rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent and his economic advisers who are 
seeking, not stabilization, but votes for a 
fourth term. 

The administration has the power to 
prevent inflation. If it does not take ef- 
fective steps without further delay, Con- 
gress should do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the farm-baiting bloc is opposed 
to section 3 of this bill. -Every predatory 
interest seeking to exploit the farmer is 
opposed to section 3 of this bill. Every 
group trying to reduce its cost of living 
at the expense of the farmer is. opposed 
to section 3 of this bill. 

All of them follow the same formula. 
The robbing, grabbing, profiteering farm- 
er is rolling in unearned wealth filched 
from the down-trodden consumer—the 
consumer who is getting the largest in- 
come he has ever earned in his life. 

The greedy farmer is starving the de- 
fenselcss city dweller who, as a matter of 
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fact, is living in the greatest luxury today 
ever enjoyed by the average family in the 
history of the world. 

The taxpayers of the country are lift- 
ing their hands in supplication, begging 
and pleading to have this extra bur- 
den—estimated to eventually reach $5,- 
000,000,000—taken out of the United 
States Treasury and placed on their 
shoulders. 

That is the universal song and dance 
staged by all these advocates of Govern- 
ment subsidies, free groceries, and high 
taxes. All three go together, subsidies, 
free groceries, and high taxes. You can- 
not have one without the other. The 
only alternative is to dispense with all 
three. And that is what section 3 of this 
bill proposes to do. 

The farm-baiting bloc would have us 
believe that the taxpayers and bond 
buyers are eager to have this money 
taken out of the Treasury and spent for 
free food for the city consumer who is 
today, according to actual statistics, pay- 
ing the smallest part of his income for 
food in the economic annals of the Na- 
tion—16 cents out of every dollar. Only 
paying 16 cents out of the dollar for the 
bountiful table you find in every city 
home—and yet the farm-baiting bloc 
wants to save the poor fellow the 16 
cents, and charge it to the returning 
soldiers. ‘The soldier will have 6 months’ 
pay while he looks for a job and his wife 
will have saved something from her $50 
a month while he has been crossing bay- 
onets and exchanging hand grenades 
with the Japs and Jerries and the soldier 
and his wife will be glad to pay the 
grocery bills of the dear boys who stayed 
at home and made big money during 
the war while the servicemen fought it 
out in the putrid fox holes of the Pacific 
and on the bloody beaches of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The soldiers are not here to speak for 
themselves. But the bond buyers and 
taxpayers are here and this is what they 
are saying about it. They are saying 
“We are willing to pay taxes and buy 
bonds to feed the servicemen fighting for 
their country, and we are willing to pay 
to feed the unemployed. But we'll be 
damned if we pay taxes and buy bonds 
to feed the employed who are all muni- 
tion workers and white-collared workers, 
drawing down the biggest pay they have 
received since they left their father’s 
roof.” 

In this connection, a great many tears 
have been shed over the deplorable con- 
dition of the white-collared worker when 
farm prices go up. But they always con- 
veniently overlook their condition all 
those years from 1920 to 1932 when farm 
prices were going down. Every year farm 
prices went down until the farmer's 
clothes were patched, his harness tied 
with binder twine, and his machinery 
held together with baling wire. And 
every year the buying power of the white- 
collared worker increased and pyra- 
mided. But no one had anything to say 
about buying power in those days. It is 
only when the farmer, slowly, painfully 
struggles back toward normal that the 
white-collared consumer, who has been 
drawing the same salary all these years 
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and living at the farmer’s expense all 
these years, begins to talk about the buy- 
ing power of his stationary salary. 

The opponents of fair farm prices in 
the open markets know they cannot de- 
feat this bill and cannot take out section 
3. So they endeavor to practice a little 
legerdemain. They try to amend and 
do indirectly what they cannot do di- 
rectly. They offer an amendment asking 
us to compromise with evil. But if it is 
evil after September 30, it is evil after 
January 1. You cannot compromise with 
a thing like that. Either it is right or it 
is wrong. And subsidies are wrong both 
in January and September. The amend- 
ment is offered by one of the ablest and 
one of the most sincere Members of the 
House. I think a great deal of him, but 
wittingly or unwittingly, his amendment 
plays into the hands of the farm-baiting 
bloc 

And tying in with the Little Steel 
formula is handcuffing it to a corpse. 
The Little Steel formula has already been 
broken. It is moribund. And if raising 
income above the formula—and I am not 
objecting to it—fails to start inflation, 
then failure to roll back farm income 
will not start inflation. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] challenged you to 


produce an alternative. Why, alter- 
natives are on every side. Nobody has 
to produce an alternative. They are as 


numerous as the stars in the firma- 
ment—as numerous as the commodities 
and services entering into the farmer’s 
cost of living and costs of production. 
All the farmer asks is to have the same 
alternative that everybody else has. 

The alternative is for the consumer to 
buy his products like he buys the prod- 
ucts of the farm-machinery manufac- 
turer, to buy food like he buys ferti- 
lizer—a fair price in the open market. 
The alternative is a wage for his labor 
in the open market, along with the wages 
of every other laborer in the open mar- 
ket, and he is entitled to it. He works 
longer hours than any other group in 

merica. He is the only laborer whose 
wife and children work with him, with- 
out pay, and he receives less per hour 
than any other laborer—and yet he is the 
one man they want to roll back. Others 
are increasing, but the farmer is to be 
subsidized and rolled back. Only the 
farmer is to receive a part of his price 
in the market and the rest from the 
Treasury taxpayers—a part of his wages 
in the open market and the rest from 
the bond buyers. And after the war, 
when the inevitable depression comes 
and the bond buyers and taxpayers wipe 
out subsidies, he will be left just like he 
was after the last war—his banks break- 
ing, his farm under the sheriff’s hammer, 
and his family destitute. 

All these people who are asking 
to live at the farmer’s table without 
paying board, are against section 3. 
Now, let us see who is for section 3. 

The farmers are for it. Farm organi- 
zations all over the country are for it. 
Farm leaders are for it, and are urging 
adoption of section 3, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the The gentleman from Pennsylvania 


gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON] has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Both 
Houses of the Congress of the United 
States are for it. Let us go back and 
look over the record made in this and 
preceding Congresses on subsidies. In 
every instance in which the question of 
subsidies has been presented as an issue 
in this House, the proposition for sub- 
sidies has been overwhelmingly defeated. 
On the first yea-and-nay vote on sub- 
Sidies taken in the House in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, the vote was 90 for sub- 
sides and 229 against. There has never 
been a vote on the sole question of sub- 
sidies in either House or Senate in which 
subsidies were not overwhelmingly de- 
feated and that indicates convincingly 
and conclusively the attitude of the peo- 
ple back home. 

The farmers are opposed to subsidies. 
The people are opposed to subsidies. The 
Congress is opposed to subsidies. The 
taxpayers and bond buyers are opposed 
to subsidies. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
even believe the rank and file of the con- 
sumers are for subsidies. The American 
consumer, for all his personal interest in 
cheap food, believes in fair play and fair 
dealing and has a warm sympathy in his 
heart for the underdog. They do not 
want alms or Government hand-outs 
when they are self-supporting and self- 
sustaining, and they especially object to 
taking advantage of the farm producer 
whose prices are less than their own and 
the farm laborer whose hours are longer 
and whose wages are lower than their 
own. In keeping with the wishes of the 
farmers, the Congress, the taxpayer, and 
the fair-minded American consumer, this 
amendment, and every other amendment 
to section 3, should be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 40 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN and Mr. 
MILLER of Connecticut objected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, there are four amendments at 
the desk which I intend to offer. I do 
not care to take up much time, but I 
would like to have 5 minutes on each 
amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand the regular order. Ob- 
jection has been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state he is advised that there are four 
other amendments to this section on the 
Clerk’s desk. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Hays] has an amendment 
pending to line 2, page 5. 


(Mr. KunKeEL] has an amendment pend- 
ing to line 6, page 5; the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Forp] has an amend- 
ment pending to line 24 on page 5. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatTman] has 
an amendment pending to line 2 on page 
6. These four amendments are now on 
the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw the request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KuNKEL], @ 
member of the committee, now seeking 
recognition? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I wish to speak on my 
amendment if it is in order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amend- 
ment now pending, but the gentleman 
may ask unanimous consent to have his 
amendment read for information if he 
so desires. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I pre- 
fer to wait until my amendment is in 
order. 

Mr. 
man—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMAC&. Mr. Chairman, 
the situation is that a delegation of im- 
portant Members of this House, ap- 
pointed to attend the funeral of one of 
our late Members of many years’ service, 
is leaving at 6:25 p.m. I am just ex- 
plaining the situation to the Members of 
the House. Certainly we want an of- 
ficial delegation to be present at that fu- 
neral; on the otHer hand it seems only 
right that if this bill is not disposed of 
before the train leaves that thcse Mem- 
bers who attend the funeral represent- 
ing this body should be protected in their 
voting. If the bill can be disposed of by 
6 o’clock then I assume the delegation 
can make arrangements to go. I have 
briefly explained the situation in such 
way that I hope every Member will thor- 
oughly understand. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I may say that a good many 
Members are here today and had 
planned to come today and expect this 
vote to be had sometime tonight. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the train 
leaves at 6:25 p. m.; that is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, why 
does not the distinguished majority 
leader move to close debate? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We do not like 
to cut off debate peremptorily. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But this is an un- 
usual situation and calls for it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and all amendments 
thereto close at 5:15. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, if we do not 
reach a roll call on this bill before 5:15 
then the delegation cannot catch their 
train. 


McCORMACK. Mr. Chair- 


Mr. McCORMACK. I think they 
can. 
Mr. RANKIN. If it is desired that 


this delegation catch this 6:25 p. m. 
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train the gentleman might as well be- 
gin to shut off debate now, allowing 5 
minutes for and against each amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am merely ex- 
Plaining the situation to see if we can 
meet it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Move to close debate; 
that is the way to do it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I presume that 
the gentleman means that the amend- 
ments will come first and that there will 
be 5 minutes on each side. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure the 
Committee would not have to give any 
direction to the Chair. The Chair is 
sufficiently acquainted with the situa- 
tion and the membership to be able to 
recognize the author of each amend- 
ment and one Member to speak against 
it. I am sure we will all be satisfied 
with what the Chair does in recognizing 
those in opposition to the amendment. 
Those who have legitimate amendments 
to cffer should be recognized. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I have a very 
mincr amendment to offer to line 8 on 
page 5, section 3. Will I have an oppor- 
tunity under this arrangement to offer 
that amendment? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not want 
to interrupt the program, but I have an 
amendment to propose at the end of the 
reading of this bill which I regard as 
very important. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This relates only 
to this particular section. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What I am trying 
to get at is whether I shall have at least 
5 minutes in which to discuss it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does my friend 
from Montana want a delegation at the 
funeral of this distinguished late Mem- 
ber of this body? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I represent 360,000 
people in my State who are concerned 
with this bill and I have an amendment 
affecting their interests. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has not answered my question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What is the gen- 
tleman’s question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does not the 
gentleman want a delegation from this 
House to attend this funeral? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not want to 
interfere with what any delegation does 
or wants to do. I want to do my duty 
as I see it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Let us see if we 
cannot be practical. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment do 
now close. 

I move that, Mr. Chairman, and ask 
for a vote on it. 

The CHATRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent—we have got to 
protect Members with legitimate amend- 
ments. If we close debate they are not 
protected. 

Mr.RANKIN. Move to close debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
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and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Braptey of Penn- 
sylvania and Mr. Barry) there were— 
ayes 123, noes 157. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Brown of Georgia and 
Mr. Monroney to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 120, 
noes 154. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say 
it is proposed to recognize gentlemen to 
offer these amendments in he order that 
the amendments would appear in this 
section of the bill. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Arkansas is to line 
2, the amendment to be offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, line 6, 
and so forth. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays: On page 
6, line 2, amend section 3 by striking the 
period, inserting a comma, and adding the 
following words: “for livestock feed.” 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto close 
at 5 minutes after 5, and that each 
speaker be limited to 3 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] is recognized. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
took in my discussion of the amendment 
presented by the gentleman from New 
York to explain the purpose of this 
amendment and I do not wish to impose 
upon the House by elaborating greatly 
on that statement. The purpose of my 
amendment is merely to authorize a con- 
tinuation of those operations in which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
now engaged by which livestock feed is 
moved from one part of this country into 
another where because of drought or 
some other disaster livestock feed is not 
available. The bill would stop the im- 
portation of hay at a loss to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, a loss occa- 
sioned largely because of transportation 
expense to the eastern part of the United 
States, Maryland, Virginia, and adjoining 
States, and it would also affect the ship- 
ment of feed into my part of the country, 
the great Southwest, where we had, as 
you know, not only a drought this year 
but a flood in the earlier part of the 
season. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would it permit the 
shipment of feed into areas where they 
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have not grown feed but need it very 
badly and customarily import it? 

Mr. HAYS. It would. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr.COOLEY. Unless the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation cannot carry on in 
the future as it has in the past and pro- 
vide feed where it is necessary in dis- 
tressed areas of the country? 

Mr. HAYS. That is correct. I hope 
the committee will adopt this amend- 
ment and enable this worth-while activ- 
ity tocontinue. I am sure you have seen 
in your own States in many seasons con- 
ditions such as those that I have de- 
scribed, a drought or a disaster, that de- 
prived growers of livestock the feed that 
they desperately need. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is mighty 
important to a lot of people in my dis- 
trict, and I am for it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Does it cover all 
classes of livestock? 

Mr. HAYS. It covers everything that 
the expression “livestock feed’ would 
embrace. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I am for the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 
Mr. CRAVENS. 

yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Your amendment 
leaves all controls and limitations that 
are applicable to this bill, applicable to 
this additional item that you add to it? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. It leaves unchanged 
the present operations of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporaticn involving feed 
and wheat as a substitute for corn in 
certain areas and the shipment of hay 
which I have described. 

I trust the committee will help out to 
that extent and not work a discrimina- 
tion against the farmers who have suf- 
fered misfortune. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
from the many able speeches concerning 
subsidies I believe two fairly clear con- 
clusions may be drawn. First. it seems 
to me that as a theoretical proposition 
on paper the payment of subsidies can 
be justified. In certain limited fields, 
such as copper, subsidies have been suc- 
cessful and have saved the Nation many 
millions. Likewise, we know that on 4a 
relatively small scale and under very 
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different conditions subsidies have been 
successful in Canada and in Britain. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of these 
examples, and in spite of the theoretical 
soundness of subsidies, I think the sec- 
ond conclusion is that this Nation does 
not want these consumer subsidies and 
that this Congress is not going to ap- 
prove them. The fundamental reason 
for this is simply that neither the people 
nor this Congress believes that the sub- 
sidy program can be or will be efficiently 
or properly administered. 

The reason for this distrust of the 
administering agencies is not found in 
a single instanee of maladministration. 
It is found in a long series of relatively 
insignificant instances of ~unwise, but 
more especially arbitrary, actions of the 
various administrators. Perhaps of even 
greater importance is the fact that the 
bureaus have been unable to administer 
the laws without practically suffocating 
everyone with mountains of regulations 
and questionnaires that few people can 
understand. 

In short, I think the basic objection 
to subsidies on a large scale, touching 
millions of small producers, is the dis- 
trust that the Congress and the people 
feel toward the administering agencies. 
It is true that we like to say that this is 
a government of law and not of men, 
yet we know in our hearts that laws are 
not self-executing and that no system 
of government can be any better than 
the men who make it function. The 
only rea’ solution to this very difficult 
condition is that wiser and more experi- 
enced men be induced to undertake the 
administrative task—men especially who 
recognize that this House of Repre- 
sentatives has a responsibility in these 
matters, and men who are willing to 
cooperate with the Members of this 
House. 

In this connection, I should like to say 
one word concerning the Kefauver reso- 
lution now before the Rules Committec. 
That resolution has for its purpose the 
solution of this difficulty that confronts 
us now. We all know that there is a 
lack of confidence and cooperation be- 
tween the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and the Congress. The best way 
I can think of to restore that mutual 
confidence so essential to a government 
of checks and balances, such as we have, 
is for the heads of the administrative 
agencies to come before the whole House 
and explain and justify their administra- 
tion. That is the objective of the Ke- 
fauver resolution. I do not believe that 
the possibility of intemperate squabbles 
is sufficiently grave to outweigh the 
freat benefit that will certainly be de- 
rived from a better understanding of each 
other that will certainly result. One has 
only to recall the recent meeting of this 
House with the representatives of the 
military and also the address of Secre- 
tary Hull. 

Under present conditions, our system 
of checks and balances is all checks and 
no balance. It is dangerous not only to 
the prosecution of the war, but also to 
the preservation of peace in the world 
and prosperity here at home. I believe 
it is our duty to take the first step toward 
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breaking up this impasse and the 
Kefauver resolution is a good first step. 
In the meantime, I think the real reason 
why we in this House object to subsidies 
is that we have little confidence in the 
wisdom and efficiency of those agencies 
that must administer the program. I 
recognize that this is a dangerous step we 
are proposing to take, but I hope that 
it may result in a greater degree of co- 
operation between the executive agen- 
cies and the Congress than has hitherto 
existed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. Chairman, about the only differ- 
ence between this amendment and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hatt] is the loca- 
tion of the problem. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hatt] and the 
eastern seaboard have a problem in re- 
spect to feed for poultry. The gentle- 
man from Arkansas has a problem in 
respect to feed for livestock. There is 
no reason so far as this bill is concerned 
why an equitable, just program should 
not be worked out to get all of the essen- 
tial feed, all of the necessary feed, to 
both the poultry growers of the East and 
to the livestock growers of the West if 
the acts which have already been set up 
are judiciously administered. 

Of course, this amendment should not 
be added in this particular place. We 
have at the suggestion or request of the 
administration exempted competitive 
domestic vegetable oils and fats and oil- 
seed because of the program of the ad- 
ministration to raise all of the fats that 
they can. This was first put in the bill 
which was passed by this House last June 
or July. I refer to the one which the 
President vetoed, at the suggestion of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, they 
having already laid out a program for 
loans to encourage the production of 
competitive vegetable oils and fats. It 
was not put in here because anybody in 
particular in the Congress isted upon 


it. It was put in here at the insistence—- 


or at the request of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to get the maximum 
production of vegetable oils and fats. I 
never contended it had to be in here, but 
it is in there and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it might go out, because I think 
that domestic vegetable fats and oils are 
adequately protected in other provisions 
of the bill, just as I think that livestock 
feeds and the adequacy of that program 
is protected in other provisions of this 
act. 

This amendment should be defeated, 
for the same reason the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hat.) was defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a dif- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hays) there 
were—ayes 72, noes 141. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUNKLE, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KunKLE: On 
page 5, line 16, after “December 31”, strike 
out “1943” and insert “1944.” 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment makes only one change in the 
bill; in fact, it changes only one figure. 
In line 16 on page 5 it changes the date 
from “1943” to “1944”, thus giving one 
more year for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to end those subsidies which 
are now being administered and which 
were started before October 13, 1943. It 
does not approve consumer subsidies in 
any way, because every prohibition 
against them that is contained in this 
original bill is continued. It does not de- 
stroy the support program or the loan 
program because those provisos are also 
continued in it. 

If you shut off within a period of 20, 
30, or 40 days all the present subsidies 
being paid you are apt to cause a danger- 
ously sharp rise in the cost of living index 
which might easily be interpreted as one 
of the many milestones on the road to 
inflation, so the idea of this amendment 
is to ease that reduction off over a period 
of 1 year. 

You have seen in this House today that 
there are probably enough votes to sus- 
tain a veto, which is what we can expect 
on this bill as now presented. 

If the veto is sustained, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
will probably have to act again on interim 
legislation that will have no prohibition 
on subsidies and not refer to them at all. 
The effect of that is that you will have 
a high, wide, and handsome subsidy pro- 
gram, including everything the O. P. A. 
and the administration here in Washing- 
ton want to subsidize. 

For that reason, I think this amend- 
ment should appeal to those who are op- 
posed to subsidies, as well as those who do 
not wish to have any sharp jump in the 
cost of living index which might be inter- 
preted as one milestone on the road to 
inflation. : 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Does not the gentleman’s 
amendment say in effect that we believe 
that opium is a bad thing and that con- 
sumer subsidies are opium; but that 
when a man has so mismanaged his life 
that he has developed an addiction to 
it we do not dare shut it off all at once, 
no matter how much we would like to? 
If we vote for the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, it does not mean we are approv- 
ing subsidies, but that we are stopping 
them gradually so as not to create sud- 
den economic dislocation or alarm in 
the minds of many people who have 
been led to believe that stopping sub- 
sidies means inevitable uncontrolled in- 
flation. Is that what the gentleman’s 
amendment is designed to do? 

Mr. KUNKEL. That is correct. These 
subsidies have been built up over a 
period of a year and a half, added to 
one by one. Now you say in the space 
of 30 days we are going to cut them all 
out irretrievably and at once. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Does it not prove, then, 
that subsidies are an opiate and a sooth- 
ing sirup? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I am against sub- 
sidies. The bill is against subsidies. 
The amendment keeps every disap- 
proval of subsidies right in it just as 
stated. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two main factors, economic and psycho- 
logical, which we must take into account 
in considering the provision in section 3 
forbidding the use of any moneys for the 
payment of consumer subsidies after 
December 31, 1943, and the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. KuNnKEL] to extend that deadline 
to the end of next year, 1944. 

If there were only the economic stand- 
point to consider, I should favor the bill 
as it stands. I am opposed to the prin- 
ciple of paying consumer subsidies out of 
the Federal Treasury, except under one 
main condition—namely, when prices 
have risen or are threatening to rise 
more rapidly than wages. Under those 
circumstances, judicious use of consumer 


subsidies would probably be the best way 
to keep up adequate income to the pro- 
ducer without increasing the cost to the 
consumer thereby leading to a need anda 
demand by him for a raise in his income. 

But that situation does not prevail in 


our country. Wages have risen more 
rapidly than prices. As has been shown 
here repeatedly the cost of living has 
increased 23 percent since 1940, wage 
rates 37 percent, and total wages received 
per week by industrial workers almost 70 
percent. As the beloved chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Steagall, whose untimely 
death we mourn, showed in his last 
speech on this floor, price increases all 
these years have followed, not preceded, 
wage increases, 

To maintain that holding down prices 
alone can prevent inflation is illusory. 
Rising prices are not the cause of infla- 
tion; they are the inevitable, ultimate 
result of inflation. The cause is too 
much purchasing power for the amount 
of commodities available. 


We already have such an excess of 
purchasing power. To pump more Gov- 
ernment money into the Nation’s econ- 
omy by increasing the consumer subsidy 
pregram can produce only one result— 
still greater purchasing power and 
greater pressure on the price ceilings; 
therefore such subsidies are definitely 
and inevitably inflationary. They are 
like a hypodermic of morphine in a case 
of acute appendicitis; they mask the 
symptoms temporarily, lull the patient 
to sleep, give him a false sense of secu- 
rity, but the disease process continues 
without his recognizing it. And he may 
die for lack of the more drastic operation 
he no longer realizes he needs. 
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When as in this case purchasing power 
has risen more rapidly than price levels, 
consumer subsidies tend not to hold the 
line, but to break it. 

There are only two ways we can pre- 
vent inflation in the long run—either 
increase production so there is enough 
to go round, or else reduce purchasing 
power. To do the latter would require 
either reduction of those wages which 
have increased relatively too rapidly, and 
I doubt that any of us believes that 
would be possible; or increased taxes, 
enforced savings, and bond purchases 
from those groups where the greatest 
increases of income have occurred. Un- 
fortunately it does not appear our tax 
experts are willing to make a real assault 
on this problem. 

In the second place, I agree that it is 
wrong and unsound policy to be paying 
part of today’s board bill with subsidies 
borrowed from tomorrow’s income, to 
ask returning soldiers and even unborn 
generations to pay for their own food 
and part of ours, too. 

Furthermore, for every dollar we get 
in subsidics now they will have to pay 
back two to three ultimately. 

The administration’s propaganda on 
this question has caused a widespread 
misconception, rather than true under- 
standing of the economics of subsidies. 
Otherwise we would not get letters de- 
manding in one paragraph that we vote 
subsidies to help pay the writer’s living 
expenses, and in the next paragraph 
that we do not increase taxes—at least 
not for him. From what source can 
subsidies come ultimately except taxes? 
We can have our cake, or we can eat it, 
but not both. What surer way is there 
to lead to devaluation of our currency 
than by continuing our headlong rush 
toward national insolvency by borrow- 
ing? 

Third, I agree that the plight of many 
white-collar workers with fixed income 
is so bad as to be approaching despera- 
tion. I believe they should be allowed by 
the authorities to get wage increases 
where their employers are willing, as is so 
frequently the case. Or the squeeze on 
them should be eased by the use of food 
stamps, If that is considered by some to 
be governmental charity, just what 
makes it less a charity for the Govern- 
ment to be making gifts by subsidies to 
everybody, to the Fords and Rockefellers 
as well as to the family with fixed income? 

Great as is our concern for the white- 
collar worker, our very first responsi- 
bility is for the solvency of the United 
States Treasury. If that goes, no one’s 
income will be worth more than a 
plugged nickel. 

Fourth, I agree that if we do not pre- 
vent now further extensions of the con- 
sumer subsidy program it will be all but 
impossible to stop later. Now they 
demand Government money.to help pay 
their food bill, or else. Next month 
they can say that clothing prices are 
rising and the Government must help 
buy the next new suit, or else. When and 
where can it be checked if not now? 
And especially with a national election 
approaching. 

Fifth, I agree that demands by organ- 
ized labor for wage increases have come, 
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are coming, and will come no matter 
whether we grant subsidies or not. 
Some groups would use prohibition of 
subsidies as a pretext for further de- 
mands. But if we do not give them the 
pretext, the demands are coming just the 
same. I warn that subsidies will not 
hold them off. 

Sixth, I agree that the administration 
asks for these new subsidies in part to try 
to cover up its mistakes, to escape the in- 
evitable results of its failure to enforce 
the Price Control Act according to the 
plain intent of Congress. To imagine 
it could get economic stabilization, could 
hold the line against inflation by freez- 
ing prices while allowing increases in 
actual income to huge sections of our 
people was like trying to keep a ship 
from sinking by closing the portholes on 
only one side. 

Thomas Jefferson described exactly 
the sort of a situation we face today bet- 
ter than any one else has expressed it, 
when he said: 

Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap we should soon 
want bread. I am for a government rigor- 
ously frugal and simple—and not a multl- 
plication of offices and salaries merely to make 
partisans and for increasing by every de- 


vice the public debt on the principle of its 
being a public blessing. 


And yet, despite all the economic fac- 
tors which I submit are overwhelmingly 
against consumer subsidies in the situa- 
tion which exists in our country today, 
there is a psychological factor which we 
dare not ignore. For months there has 
been persistent and insistent propaganda 
from Washington that forbidding all 
consumer subsidies will automatically 
lead to inflation. I am convinced such a 
view is not sound or justified, but that 
does not change the fact that millions 
have come to believe it implicitly. 

Mr. Chairman, the psychological sit- 
uation has been skillfully built up to the 
point where passage of this bill as it is 
might, I fear, precipitate a general belief 
that inflation is inevitable, a loss of con- 
fidence in our War bonds, even our cur- 
rency. There does not actually have to 
be a fire to start a panic. For some to 
cry it repeatedly and make the people 
believe there is a fire can lead to just as 
disastrous results. If the general public 
became convinced that our money is 
bound to depreciate through inflation, 
and savings deposits began to drop be- 
cause people were withdrawing them to 
put into real or personal possessions, a 
downward trend would be started whose 
course perhaps could not be controlled 
or whose end predicted. Therefore, I 
hoped both sides could agree on a com- 
promise amendment such as the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney] 
introduced, which would, for the first 
time, tie wages to prices and prices to 
wages. The administration’s failure to 
do this heretofore is, I believe, the single 
biggest cause of our whole economy being 
so badly out of balance. 

Since that failed, I hope we can accept 
this amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. KunKet] which will 
permit a continuation through next year 
of the subsidy programs announced prior 
to October 13, 1943, but will prevent ex- 
tension to other commodities. 
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Consumer subsidies, when income has 
risen more than prices, are opium, and 
all opium is bad if used regularly. Yet 
there are conditions where, except for 
opium, the patient could not endure 
long enough for the healing processes to 
get under way. The thing we are against 
is not opium; it is the misuse of it, the 
developing of the opium habit, demand- 
ing ever more and more. 

However bad a patient’s addiction may 
be we must be judicious in withdrawing 
the drug lest the remedy induce an earlier 
catastrophe than the disease. If that 
is called compromise, then may I say 
that doctors have to carry out that sort 
of compromise daily. We do not want 
the operation to be successful but the 
patient dead, when by doing gradually 
all the patient can stand, rather than all 
he needs, we have a better chance of 
getting both a successful operation and 
a living and more healthy patient. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
to continue the present program for a 
year and forbid any extension will be 
adopted. I believe the risks it holds for 
our country’s whole economy are less 
than those involved in sudden complete 
prohibition of all consumer subsidies, be- 
cause that could conceivably set off an 
uncontrolled inflation which would be 
the very worst thing that could happen 
to the country, second only to military 
defeat. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend by own 
remarks at this point in the Rscorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, in 
consideration of the limitations of time, 
and having spoken on the subject of the 
present subsidy program, and its falla- 
cies, several times during the past few 
weeks, I did not request time during the 
general debate. The sudden deaths of 
two of the most distinguished Members 
of the House have now made it neces- 
to crowd 2 days further debate into 

ay. 

I feel, however, that several brief com- 
ments should be recorded at this point 
in the Recorp. The first is an admoni- 
tion to beware of statistics in the hands 
of inexperienced and uninformed people. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLE- 
BERG] spoke of columnists and their fig- 
ures. Now we have the wife of the 
President of the United States, offering 
some figures which might be interesting 
if they had any foundation in fact. 

Let us see how these figures are ob- 
tained. The statistics of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are available to every- 
one. The majority leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack] 
used some of them this afternoon. I 
rose to commend him and to say that 
his figures were accurate and that I 
hoped he would continue and use com- 
parable figures for this war. Such com- 
parison would then show that food 
prices, under the most rigorous control 
in our history, are actually rising more 
than in the last war, under the sort of 


control I want to see applied to this 
crisis, 
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The base for the figures used by the 
majority leader, and by the columnist 
whose article has been referred to, and 
by the radio commentator who so irri- 
tates the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN] and others, is the year 1913. 
That was 4 years before we entered the 
last war. By 1917 the index had risen 
to 151. 

These figure users then jump hastily 
to another base, the average of 1935 to 
1939, and use that for the present in- 
creases. Would it not be fairer to take 
some comparable base, or to tell the folks 
who are supposed to be frightened by 
these figures, that prices had more than 
doubled in the meantime? 

If the price of all meats was 18 cents 
in 1913, and 24 cents in 1917, and about 
30 cents in the year before the end of 
the last war, would it not be fairer to 
tell the folks that the price was about 
3614 cents when we entered this war, 
and now only about 43 cents, not recog- 
nizing, of course, the black market, with 
which the administration simply does not 
seem able to cope, and which is flourish- 
ing like the proverbial green bay tree? 

So if we take a 5-cent or a 6-cent rise 
in either period and figure it against a 
doubled base in the present war, it is 
very easy to fool the people by saying 
that the percentage of increase is less 
now. Actually I hold the percentage, 
against comparable bases and over com- 
parable periods, to be greater now than 
in World War No. 1. 

But I am not overcome with figures. 
I think the wife of the President should 
understand that statistics in the hands 
of the uninformed are as dangerous as 
a gun in the hands of the inexperienced. 
When one reads that butter will ad- 
vance 9.9 cents, one wonders what igno- 
rance or lack of statistical integrity pro- 
duced that figure. Mr. Marvin Jones 
says butter should advance about one- 
half cent. The War Food Administra- 
tion has allowed a 5-cent advance, by 
subsidy. Where is any basis for a 9.9- 
cent figure, except in an always fertile 
imagination? 

So let us understand these things: 
The bill before us does not destroy price 
control nor price ceilings. It does not 
follow that consumer prices will rise if 
the bill is passed. The recent announce- 
ment of the O. P. A. that forty mil- 
lions of dollars will be saved to the con- 
sumers of citrus in the coming year, be- 
cause that is the amount the handlers 
got, by O. P. A. regulations, more than 
they deserved, or expected, is at least a 
suggestion as to where savings to the 
consumer may be made. Meat, pota- 
toes, other commodities, have been listed 
in these debates as not requiring con- 
sumer increases. 

Finally, why not tell the whole truth 
about the situations in England, Canada, 
Germany? Each country is doing exact- 
ly what the supporters of this bill want 
the administration todo. Ido not know 
anyone on this side of the House who is 
opposed to production subsidies. Cer- 
tainly we are as much concerned over 
inflation as anyone; more so, I think, 
after hearing the arguments of the bill’s 
opponents. We want centralized man- 
agement and control; we want produc- 
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tion encouraged. If we have subsidies, 
as we will have them, we want produc- 
tion support, and I call the attention of 
the Members to the fact that so thor- 
oughly does Canada follow this wiser 
program that when subsidies are allowed 
in a few commodities, the subsidy is later 
“renegotiated” if the one receiving it is 
discovered to have made enough without 
it, in that harvest, or even in a later 
harvest. It is not too late for good ad- 
ministration, and over-all control; the 
alternative is inflation. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, while Iam 
among those who believe that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation should be 
continued in operation, I am not in ac- 
cord with the measure under considera- 
tion. I am opposed to the move to stop 
subsidy payments to farmers as is pro- 
vided in section 3 of the bill. 

Section 3 should be eliminated. I feel 
that its effect will be to further hamper 
and restrict the production of food. It 
would end subsidy payments on January 
1, 1944, thus reducing the farmer’s in- 
come at a season of the year when his 
costs are greatest. Subsidy payments 
now are being made for dairy products, 
but they are not sufficient to meet the 
increased cost of feedstuffs for farm 
animals which are not only higher in 
price, but difficult to obtain. 

The subsidy allowances for dairy prod- 
ucts are discriminatory. The payments 
for production of butter, cheese, and 
other manufactured dairy products are 
less than half the subsidies for whole 
milk. In consequence, production of 
butter and cheese is declining at an 
alarming rate. Also, larger subsidies are 
granted to the farmers of some States 
than those in other sections of the coun- 
try, in which production is greatest, 
tending further to reducing rather than 
increasing the supply of milk and milk 
products for our armed forces and our 
civilian population as well. 

With all this injustice and discrimina- 
tion, I believe that it would be unwise 
to further interfere with production by 
stopping subsidy payments at this time. 
Small and unfair as the payments may 
be to the farmers of the Northwest, to 
stop them now would be likely to further 
unsettle and disturb the situation as to 
the Nation’s food supply. 

The bill offers no substitute for the 
subsidy program. Whether or not one 
may agree with that program, nothing 
else is proposed in this measure. The 
situation of the dairy farmer probably 
is much the same as those in other lines 
of agriculture. The importance of ob- 
taining cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit for agriculture becomes 
greater daily as the food supply of the 
Nation lessens, but there is nothing in 
this measure bearing on that point. The 
spread of costs between what the farmer 
receives and what the consumer pays is 
as great asever. Subsidies as now allot- 
ted are far too limited to affect that 
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angle. But, to the extent that subsidies 
are paid they must serve to at least aid 
in upholuing production. With their 
ceiling prices arbitrarily fixed by a Gov- 
ernment bureau and ration points by 
departmental edict, the dairy farmers 
need every encouragement which can be 
cffered them. A program which may 
serve only in part is better than none 
at all. 

Another feature provision of section 3 
is that exception in lines 9, 10, 11, and 12 
on page 6 of the bill which is almost 
peculiar. It would continue subsidy pay- 
ments on domestic vegetable oils and fats 
and oilseeds. Some such vegetable oils 
are used in commodities directly compet- 
ing with dairy products, and still sec- 
tion 3 would continue such subsidies 
while eliminating those for dairy prod- 
ucts, a form of subsidized competition 
not conducive to increasing production 
of butter and cheese. The bill as it now 
is before us, if enacted, will stop all sub- 
sidy payments on dairy products, which 
now amount to approximately $3,000,000 
per month for Wisconsin dairymen, and 
at the same time continue subsidies to 
oleomargarine makers who now are using 
millions of pounds of vegetable oils 
monthly. Not only does section 3 strike 
at the production of milk used for but- 
ter, cheese, evaporated milk, and whole 
milk, but it would pour additional mil- 
lions into the coffers of the 18 large cor- 
porations who even now are piling up 
great profits in the sale of oleomargarine. 

There are many other features of the 
bill and the subsidy program which I 
should be pleased to discuss were the 
time allowed to me, but I want to register 
my opposition to the provisions which 
will prove to be highly detrimental to the 
people of my own State, and which I 
feel will serve to lessen farm production 
at a time when our country and the 
worid are suffering a seriously acute situ- 
ation as to food supplies. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I did not have to 
oppose this amendment offered by my 
very esteemed friend and colleague, but 
I think it goes right to the heart of this 
situation. If we adopt his amendment 
we say in substance, “Well, it is all right 
to continue your subsidies for a year, 
just a year, but we do not want you to 
continue them after that.” 

A year is 12 months, it is a long time, 
and it will cost the Government at least 
as much as it has cost the Treasury dur- 
ing the last 12-month period, or in the 
neighborhood of $800,000,000. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] and I 
are in hearty accord on one thing in re- 
spect to consumers’ subsidies—they must 
be paid out of the Treasury. The Treas- 
ury can get this money only by issuing 
bonds. For every dollar which is paid 
out of the Treasury for consumers’ sub- 
sidies $3 must be raised in taxation to 
pay for them. Therefore this program 
of $800,000,000, which will be going on 
during the pendency of the subsidy pe- 
riod if the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted, becomes $2,400,000,000 which 
must be raised by the taxpayers to pay 
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for the original so-called saving of 
$890,000,000. 

If it is all right to pay consumers’ sub- 
sidies for another year, who are we to say 
it is not all right to pay consumers’ sub- 
sidies for the year following and the 
year following that? And if it is all right 
to pay consumers’ subsidies on the very 
limited number of articles on which they 
are paying them now—butter, meat, and 
a few others—then, of course, it is only 
logical to give them the authority to pay 
consumers’ subsidies on many other 
articles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. KunKeEt], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
Sion (demanded by Mr. KUNKEL) there 
were—ayes 90, noes 143. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ropertson: On 
page 5, line 8, strike out “or maintain.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, in 
announcing my intention to vigorously 
oppose any broad program of consumer 
subsidies I do not intend to permit any 
Member of this distinguished body to 
pin on me the inflationist label. No 
Member of the House has been more alert 
than I to the dangers of inflation in- 
herent in our war situation; no Member 
is more opposed to price inflation, which 
may subsequently be followed by cur- 
rency inflation; no Member has been 
more active in his efforts to ward off this 
serious threat to the economic soundness 
of the Nation during its war effort, and 
even more serious threat to the period 
of post-war readjustments. 

Before explaining why I opposed a 
broad program of consumer subsidies 
may I briefly mention two changes in the 
pending bill which I think should be 
made, and the making of which would, 
in my opinion, be anti-inflationary. I 
think we should eliminate from section 3 
of the bill the language relating to the 
use of subsidies to maintain maximum 
prices. And I think we should eliminate 
from section 3 the provision that any 
maximum price heretofore or hereafter 
established shall not be below the sup- 
port price announced by the War Food 
Administrator. We are now engaged in 
maintaining the present maximum price 
on sugar through the payment of sub- 
sidies to the producers of domestic sugar, 
which is about one-fifth of the total con- 
sumed. That is a subsidy that goes di- 
rectly to the producer, stimulates a 
necessary wartime increase in produc- 
tion, and is a program far cheaper to the 
ultimate consumer than permitting the 
price on all sugar to increase to the point 
where the domestic producer could meet 
his cost of production. Some subsidies 
that go directly to the producer, such as 
oil, copper, and sugar, stimulate produc- 
tion and justify themselves. Subsidies 
paid to processors and distributors do not 
stimulate production and are difficult 
under any circumstances to justify. My 
objection to fixing a maximum price on 
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a level with the support price is based 
upon the fact it will inevitably result in 
pressure upon the War Food Administra- 
tor to lower his support price, which in 
certain instances at the present time ex- 
ceed the maximum price. We authorize 
support prices for the purpose of en- 
coureging producers and stimulating in- 
creased production. The mentioned pro- 
hibitions in section 3, in my opinion, go 
beyond the general proposal of consumer 
subsidies, are unnecessary in this bill, 
and may react adversely upon the pro- 
ducer who needs our help. 

As to a general program of consumer 
subsidies, it is my deliberate opinion that 
they are economically unsound and are 
calculated to establish a dangerous polit- 
ical precedent. While throughout the 
years we have had many different forms 
of Government subsidies, never until the 
President ordered the roll-back in prices 
of beef, butter, and coffee, which did not 
involve at the time congressional action, 
have we ever undertaken a program to 
furnish to the citizens of this Nation 
food below the cost of production. The 
only excuse for such a radical departure 
from our established policies would be 
the threat of inflation and the need to 
control it. 

In view of the fact there has been con- 
siderable loose thinking and loose talk- 
ing on the subject of inflation and the 
means of controlling inflation it becomes 
important for us to define our terms. 
With respect to prices, a lay definition 
of inflation is an “undue expansion or 
increase.” A more technical definition 
is ‘An abnormal increase in the quantity 
of purchasing power.” In connection 
with the latter definition, frequent ref- 
erence in recent months has been made 
to what is termed the “inflationary gap” 
between purchasing power and available 
consumer goods. In 1926 we had the 
closest balance between farm prices and 


| industrial wages that has ever existed 


in the past quarter of a century. Asa 
consequence, many governmental tables 
use the year 1926 as a normal year when 
neither farm prices nor wages were un- 
duly expanded or increased and, there- 
fore, not inflated. Food prices have not 
yet reached the level of 1926 and the 
percentage of total consumer income re- 
quired to purchase the same quantity of 
food as consumed in the prewar period 
of 1935 to 1939 is 8 percent less than it 
was in 1926. Real wages have not only 
advanced out of all proportion to the 
cost of food over the prewar average of 
1935-39, but over the entire cost of 
living, the total of such increase during 
the intervening war years being 31.7 per- 
cent. 

A good illustration of the fact that 
food costs have not been unduly ex- 
panded or increased, and therefore have 
not been inflated, is flour. American 
millers have been required to sell flour 
on the basis of wheat at 89 percent of 
parity. What is the base period for the 
parity on wheat? 1909 to 1914. 
Does parity for wheat include increased 
labor costs incurred during the present 
war period? It does not, although on 
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September 7, 1942, the President told the 
Congress: “ 

Parity is a fair relationship between the 
prices of things farmers sc'l and the things 
they buy. Calculations of parity must in- 
clude all costs of production, including the 
cost of labor. As a result, parity prices may 
shift every time wage rates shift. 


What is the new O. P. A. price regula- 
tion for flour? It is to be sold on the 
basis of 100 percent of wheat parity. 
Can any Member of this House truth- 
fully and consistently say that parity for 
wheat, which after 2 years of war spend- 
ing was not reached on the average 
American farm, is an inflated price for 
wheat? If not, on what basis shall we 
justify the current action to subsidize 
millers in order that they may continue 
to give to the American people in a 
period of the greatest national income in 
history their bread on the basis of wheat 
at 89 percent of parity? I answer, on no 
basis whatever, unless it be an unwilling- 
ness on the home front to make a war 
sacrifice comparable to that being made 
by our American boys on the fighting 
fronts. 

In my opinion, the flour program is on 
all fours with the drive to furnish to the 
American people during this war period 
their food for less than it costs to pro- 
duce it, adding the difference to the na- 
tional debt and calling upon returning 
soldiers to help pay it when the war is 
over. 

If it be true, as I have claimed, that 
farm prices are not yet above the 1926 
level, what has created the inflation 
threat? It has been an undue expansion 
and increase in the weekly wages of war 
workers on the one hand and the crea- 
tion of new money through deficit financ- 
ing on the other, the two together creat- 
ing an abnormal increase in the quantity 
of purchasing power. I think the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] correctly pre- 
sented the administration’s viewpoint in 
behalf of the broad consumer-subsidy 
program when he last Thursday said in 
effect that if we do not give the American 
war worker his food for less than it costs 
to produce it he will demand and be 
granted further wage increases, which in 
turn will further increase the cost of his 
food, which in turn will require still fur- 
ther wage increases, and that in a word 
is the inflation spiral that leads first to 
uncontrolled price inflation and ulti- 
mately to uncontrolled currency inflation. 
And those presenting such an argument 
to us in this emergency have blandly as- 
sumed that if we stabilize the cost of food 
through subsidies at the level of Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, wages will be auto- 
Matically stabilized and there will be no 
further inflation threat. But we know 
that, notwithstanding the President’s 
promise of a general consumer-subsidy 
program, John L. Lewis proceeded to 
break the Little Steel formula and that 
Mr, Phil Murray has publicly announced 
he will now be forced to make a drive 
for increased wages for all steel workers. 
We also know that the wage relationship 
existing as of September 15, 1942, has 
not been stabilized, notwithstanding the 
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minor increase in the cost of living since 
that date and there is no reason to believe 
that further wage demands will not be 
made or that they will be firmly denied 
when made. 

I therefore submit it would be unjust 
and inherently unfair when we already 
have inflated wages, in some instances 
inflated prices, and the prospect of more 
of both, for anyone to attempt to hold 
the refusal of this House to authorize a 
general consumer-subsidy program re- 
sponsible for the price inflation that may 
subsequently result. 

We had an opportunity in November 
1941 to control price inflation but admin- 
istration leaders in this House vigorously 
opposed any steps at that time looking 
to the control of the most dangerous 
equation—namely, war wages. It will be 
recalled that I offered at that time the 
following amendment: 


(f) In order to prevent inflationary wage 
increases that will interfere with or prevent 
the effectuation of the purposes of this act, 
no agency or official of the United States shall 
approve or recommend any wage increase 
which the Administrator determines to be 
inflaticnary nor shall any allowance be made 
for any wage increase which the Administra- 
tor determines to be inflationary, in any 
ceiling under this act. For the purposes of 
this act, a wage increase shall be deemed to 
be inflationary, if the Administrator deter- 
mines that such increases will require an 
increase in any ceiling under this act, except 
where he determines that such increases in 
such ceiling are justified due to an increase 
in the workers’ cost of living or due to sub- 
normal wage rates that may exist in a partic- 
ular industry or part thereof. 


Opposing that amendment, our dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] stated: 

In my opinion it is one of the most drastic 
amendments that could be offered on this 
particular subject. * * * The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia is 
unworkable. It is a very drastic amendment. 
We are going to have labor legislation next 
week. I share the views expressed by the 
gentleman from Texas that in a price-con- 
trol bill relating to property there should not 
be included control of human beings. 

We naturally are concerned about strikes 
and their control. If the legislation we pass 
next week does not meet the situation Con- 
gress can legislate again. We are going to 
have labor legislation, 


Incidentally, we did have strike con- 
trol legislation passed by the House by a 
2 to 1 vote just before the Pearl Harbor 
attack and then killed by administration 
leaders in the Senate. In the summer of 
the following year we had another 
chance to curb inflation in the bill pend- 
ing before the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee to suspend for the duration the 
operation of the 40-hour week and its 
inflationary overtime payments. Ad- 
ministration leaders caused that bill to 
be killed in committee. Last year and 
again this year we had an opportunity 
to frame tax laws calculated to drain off 
a portion of the “abnormal increase in 
the quantity of purchasing power” but 
again administration leaders killed all 
sales tax proposals—the only feasible 
and practical method of closing the in- 
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flationary gap between purchasing 
power and purchasable goods. 

As I have indicated in my opening 
statement, I have been deeply concerned 
over the inflation threat and I have vig- 
orously advocated a comprehensive anti- 
inflationary program that included 
taxes, price and wage control, economy 
in Government spending, and a general 
thrift program including liberal invest- 
ment by the people in War bonds. But I 
regard a general food subsidy program, 
which temporarily conceals the in- 
creased cost of living and which would 
not be any incentive to production be- 
cause paid to processors and distribu- 
tors, as being neither a necessary nor 
proper part of an effective anti-inflation 
program. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, of course we do not 
want to admit by the statements made 
by the gentleman, much as I should like 
to go along with him, that this section 
in any manner interferes with the opera- 
tion of any producer subsidy program. 
I am fearful that if we strike out the 
word “maintain” we shall create a sit- 
uation whereby the administration can 
continue the present subsidy programs. 
For that reason, I am opposed to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: On page 
5, line 24, after the semicolon, strike out 
“Provided further, That none of the fore- 
going provisions shall apply to any payments 
or losses incurred in transactions with re- 
spect to competitive domestic vegetable 
oils and fats and oilseed.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, all this 
amendment does is give these antisub- 
sidy boys a chance to vote for or against 
subsidies amounting to some $60,000,000 
a@ year for soybeans, peanuts, and cotton- 
seed oil. If you want to vote for a sub- 
sidy for those and vote against subsidies 
for the consumer, go to it, but you are 
going to be in the position of voting for 
subsidies on the one hand and against 
them on the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Forp and Miss 
Sumner of Illinois) there were—ayes 34, 
noes 147. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there anyone on 
the majority side that is advocating the 
passage of this bill who has charge of 
the debate and the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky, the acting chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. 
passage of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. He is in charge of 
the time for the debate on the bill on 
the majority side. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer the following amendment, which I 
have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PatTman: On 
page 4, commencing with line 22, strike out 
all of section 3 down to and including line 
2, on page 6. 


In favor of the 


TO STRIKE OUT SECTION 3 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a question of support prices or not hav- 
ing support prices. This is really what 
I believe everyone will agree is the meat 
in the coconut. If you are against sub- 
Sidies of all kinds, a vote should be cast 
against this amendment. But if you 
are in favor of certain subsidies your 
vote should be cast for the amendment. 
In other words, if you are willing to 
carry on the program as it has been in 
the past and save $28 in some cases 
for every $1 you put out on copper, 
and several dollars on sugar and many 
other items, a vote should be cast for 
this amendment. I hope it is. I hope 
it is adopted, because we cannot afford 
to run the risk of run-away inflation in 
this country. The question of subsidies 
is an old one. The tariff was the first 
subsidy, and the first general law ever 
passed by the American Congress 154 
years ago was the tariff bill. The rail- 
roads have been subsidized and the mer- 
chant marine and the inland water- 


Ways and newspapers and magazines to 
the extent of $100,000,000 a year, which 


is a consumers’ subsidy, because the 
subscribers get the benefit of most of it 
and is therefore a desirable subsidy and 
should be continued. 

We have subsidized aluminum, cop- 
per, brass, lead, zinc, and all kinds of 
farm products to help the farmer as 
well as the consumers. 

I hope you vote for this amendment. 

If this amendment fails, I will be in 
the position of naving to vote for the 
bill or vote against the continuance of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. I 
very much favor the continuance of 
that Corporation, so if forced to, I will 
vote for the bill with section 3 in it. 
We cannot legislate unless we -send 
something to the other body to con- 
sider. If the Senate fails to strike out 
the subsidy prohibition and it is not 
stricken out in conference between the 
two Houses, the President will veto the 
bill, and I will vote to sustain the veto. 
Then we can pass a bill continuing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation without 
the amendments that will put us on a 
paved highway to inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the howling propaganda for consumer 
subsidies is a result of an administrative 
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strategy that is fundamentally dishonest 
and cowardly. 

The administration says the choice is 
between subsidies and uncontrolled in- 
flation. Whose choice? Not the choice 
of Congress, for Congress has enacted 
the price-control law. Not the choice 
of consumers, or labor, or the public, for 
they want the price control law fairly 
and efficiently enforced. The threat- 
ened choice betweer control and surren- 
der on prices is being made by the ad- 
ministration. What they really mean 
by this dire threat is that they are going 
to lie down on the job, and desert the 
wartime post assigned them by the peo- 
ple, not because they will no longer have 
the power to hold down prices and wages, 
but because they will no longer have the 
will. They say, “Pressure will become too 
great.” Pressure on whom? Pressure 
on the administration. They mean that 
there is no nice, easy way to play politics 
with prices and wages any more, and 
they are unwilling to hold prices and 
wages in line the hard way, even though 
they have the power to do it under law. 

In this fight, no one is opposing any 
and all subsidies, although everyone is 
deploring subsidies in theory. Our Gov- 
ernment has resorted to subsidies many 
times. The fight here is against just one 
form of subsidy, the plan of having the 
Government pay part of everybody’s 
grocery bill. The insidious, progressive, 
universal demoralization that follows 
from this practice has been proven time 
and again in the history of mankind. 
The Roman Empire subsidized wheat 
progressively, more and more, and in a 
few years free bread, “panem et cir- 
censes,” was one direct cause of the fall 
of the Roman Fmpire. 

Our country has already taken the 
first, insidious, pleasant step in demoral- 
ization. Only eight hundred million 
added to the debt and yet how pleasant 
it is to feel the Government, somebody 
else, is giving us part of our food. The 
proponents admit this is dangerous busi- 
ness, but the administration, although 
they have failed so far, say that by con- 
tinuing the doses, increasing them just 
a little, we can achieve painless price 
control. Up to date, their other meth- 
ods have been painful and have not con- 
trolled prices. Their very attempts to 
achieve painless price control, to tinker 
a little here and there, have caused ex- 
cruciating pains to break out in some 
new place. Nevertheless, they threaten 
to abandon all attempts to control prices, 
unless they are allowed to play with this 
deadly narcotic of consumer subsidies. 
The tippler, whose attempts at progres- 
sive pleasantness have failed, threatens 
to get drunk if he is not allowed mor- 
phine. 

Once we start to subsidize consumers, 
there is no end to our problem, What 
makes you think that the crowd, who 
have failed to satisfy anyone, because 
they have tried to satisfy everyone, will 
suddenly turn over a-new leaf and be 
firm and achieve price control through 
self-control? Their despairing cries 
now show that they intend to get off the 
hot lid of prices, and permit them to rise, 
but to use this new device of consumer 
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subsidies to paralyze the public against 
the shock of inflation to allay the pain 
temporarily. 

There is only one way to meet this 
issue. We must keep consumers’ prices 
real. The Government must hold them 
down the hard way, by controlling wages 
and the costs that enter into consumers’ 
prices. Failure and favoritism must be 
kept in the open. The pressure from 
pressure groups, including the consum- 
ers, the greatest pressure group of all, is 
almost but not quite unbearable. We 
owe it to ourselves, to our country, to our 
children’s children, to stand firm and to 
force this wobbling administration to 
stand firm, to stop being dishonest and 
cowardly, to buckle down to the task of 
controlling prices under law. 

The amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on this amendment and on this 
section. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PatMAn) there 
were—ayes 102, noes 173. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PACE. I offer the following 
amendment, which I have sent to the 
desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. PACE. I understood that all time 
had expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for de- 
bate has expired. 

Mr. PACE. I would not want to offer 
it unless I had time to discuss it. I 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, Con- 
gress is not responsible for food and com- 
modity price rises, though it cannot re- 
ject responsibility for trying to curb 
them. Present exorbitant prices, with 
consequent threat of an ever-increasing 
spiral of inflation, are due principally 
to the failure of administrative agencies 
of the Government to deal effectually 
with the black market. The main and 
principal cause of current high prices 
lies in the continuance and even the 
aggravation of black-market conditions 
in practically every community in this 
country. 

Who can deny it? Who is prepared 
to state that the black market does not 
exist, and that if you are willing to pay 
the price you cannot buy practically 
whatever you want in almost every com- 
munity in this country? 

Why should this condition be per- 
mitted? Why chould we allow wealthy 
groups and temporarily enriched war 
workers to have all they want and need 
while our low-income group families are 
forced to hew close to the line of ration 
stamps, curtailed supplies, greatly in- 
creased prices, and generally prevaleit 
scarcities? 
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How can we defend the spectacle of 
meat rotting in the markets of America 
while millions of our people are unable to 
procure it at their regular meat markets? 
How can we justify the destruction or 
export to nonmilitary foreign peoples of 
basic foodstuffs, while our own people 
feel the pinch of restricted quantities of 
these vital necessities and skyrocketed 
prices? 

Price subsidies will not cure this con- 
dition. By putting more money in the 
pockets of consumers they may well ag- 
gravate it. We are not faced with the 
same conditions as England, which is a 
great importing country and where the 
Government can control imports and, 
therefore, deal with the whole supply of 
commodities, subject to price control. 
Moreover, this country is not in the same 
favored position which enables it to roll 
back prices of basic commodities through 
the use of lend-lease goods. 

But let us sweep aside all these tech- 
nical arguments. Let us admit that sub- 
sidies in some form are desirable, if the 
need is compelling enough, to help con- 
sumer groups by keeping down prices 
and thus lessening the pressure of wage 
increase demands. If it is justifiable 
and logical and reasonable to roll back 
the prices of meat or butter 5 cents, it 
is justifiable to roll back the prices of 
every commodity by the same propor- 
tionate amount, and it is also justifiable 
for the Government to pay half, or even 
all of the cost of such roll-backs. 

Thus you establish the principle that 
the Government of the United States is 
under an obligation to pay part, or in- 
deed all, of the grocery, meat, and food 
bills of all its people. To my mind, this 
will lead to economic chaos, inflation, 
confusion, and the ultimate destruction 
of our basic mercantile and economic in- 
stitutions. It is dangerous folly for the 
Government ito undertake to pay the 
focd bills of the Nation. Such a course 
will not only make our citizens minions 
of the State but will soften their moral 
fiber and render them dependent upon 
the State for their existence. 

I am not disturbed about the aban- 
donment of the Little Steel formula. 
In fact, it has already been abandoned. 
I am disturbed about securing for our 
Wage earners sufficient money to pur- 
chase food for themselves and families, 
and it does not matter substantic ly, ex- 
cluding extremes, what the levels of 
prices and wages are. The important 
thing is the maintenance of a proper re- 
lationship between prices and wages 
which will not penalize wage earners or 
persons with fixed incomes. As I point- 
ed out, the balance can be maintained 
by checking black markets, by establish- 
ing a fixed relationship between wages 
and cost-of-living price indexes based 
on established scientific principles and 
not on the ukase of some starry-eyed 
bureaucrat. 

Neither am I disturbed by the bogie 
of inflation and the much abused spiral 
of rising prices that is prophesied if these 
Subsidies are not permitted. The very 
Same people who now tell us that infla- 
tion is an imminent danger were telling 
us a few short years ago that it would 
be a blessing. 
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In 1941 Congress passed a price-con- 
trol bill which the administration de- 
manded as necessary to prevent a run- 
away inflation during the war. Now let 
it be enforced. Let the O. P.’A. enforce 
the criminal law against the perpetrators 
of the black market. Let Government 
agencies themselves unravel the tangled 
skein of production, distribution, price, 
and wage problems that has been rolled 
up through bureaucratic incompetence, 
radical experimentation, and lack of 
courage to face and grapple with current 
realities. The Government has the pow- 
er to control prices and wages without 
subsidies. Let it invoke that power in a 
forthright, intelligent manner. If black 
markets are smashed and price ceilings 
enforced, prices will be brought into bal- 
ance with wages, the people will have 
necessary food and we can turn all our 
attention to the most important question 
ever to face us—the sure, speedy winning 
of the war. 

If this form of government which has 
permitted us to live as freemen, and this 
economic system which has brought us 
such unparalleled prosperity and happi- 
ness are to be thrown to the dogs of so- 
cialism or communism, then it will not 
be with my vote. If this Congress pro- 
poses to yield to the same demands that 
the leadership of Rome and Greece and 
every other great democracy in history 
yielded to and thus destroy the sub- 
stance, strength, and vigor of American 
freedom, then it will not be with my vote. 

This Government exists for the people. 
It must be supported and upheld by the 
people. It can be taxed out of existence 
just as surely, if less speedily, than it can 
be overthrown. When the Congress of 
the United States starts to pass out doles 
to pay the grocery and commodity bills 
of the people, it is time to throw in the 
towel. Not only will our form of gov- 
ernment be transmuted into a totalitari- 
an dictatorship of superpolitical and su- 
perradical bureaucratic groups, but the 
system and spirit of free enterprise which 
has been responsible for all our progress 
and upon which the future security and 
prosperity of the country depends will be 
liquidated and discarded. 

Free enterprise is not an aftribute of 
great wealth alone. It does not exist 
solely for the talented and the favored. 
It is the valued possession of every per- 
son who seeks to advance himself. It is 
the boon of the professional man, the 
small businessman, the farmer, the arti- 
san—the safeguard of the ambitious and 
the industrious, for it gives to the hum- 
blest, most inarticulate citizen the 
chance to improve his lot and join the 
populous ranks of those who have won 
their substance by the use of their own 
talents and the fruits of their own toil. 
It is the special prize of high paid, high 
standard, free American labor, out of 
which it permits opportunities for ad- 
vancement and leadership to develop. 
Indeed, it is more important to the work- 
ing man of frugal means than it is to 
anyone else. Wealth may be wasted 
through profligacy and extravagance, as 
it is certainly being confiscated through 
taxation. But when you take away from 
the man who toils hard for a living the 
assurance that by his industry, his thrift, 
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his devotion to duty, his sacrifice, he can 
have for himself and give to his sons and 
daughters the chance to rise to the top- 
most rung of the ladder of success, you 
will have stifled and killed one of the 
greatest prizes and heritages of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

To me, there is something palpably il- 
logical about rolling back prices at a time 
when, according to Government figures, 
wages and the national income are 
higher than ever before in the history of 
the Nation in order to save consumers 
money they will promptly use to bid up 
prices on other commodities. 

Some of those behind these subsidies 
operate on the theory that the Ameri- 
can people have become soft and have 
to be given the harsh, bitter sacrifices 
of war in sugar-coated pellets. Subsidies 
will not lighten the load. They will sim- 
ply put off the day of reckoning and like 
a shot in the arm result in demands for 
greater and impossible concessions. 

Cut down the inflationary gap with 
heavy and heavier taxes if you must, but 
do not meddle further with our basic 
economic patterns, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
may sell at a loss perishable fruits or vege- 
tables, owned or controlled by it, the in- 
creased production of which has been re- 
quested by the War Food Administrator, if 
there is danger of substantial loss through 
deterioration by spoilage. 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment following section 4. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor: On 
page 6, line 8, after section 4, insert: 

“Sec. 5. The War Food Administrator is 
hereby directed to establish support prices for 
cattle and sheep sold for slaughter and, pur- 
suant to title III of the Second War Powers 
Act, 1942, to issue such orders as may be 
necessary requiring all persons purchasing 
cattle and sheep for slaughter to pay such 
support prices.” 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on this sec- 
tion close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order that the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia is not in order. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I move that 
debate on this section close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is 
made that the motion is not in order. 
The motion is not in order until some 
debate has been had on the section. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, this pro- 
posed amendment to this bill would re- 
quire the Food Administrator to promul- 
gate support prices supporting the prices 
of cattle and sheep just the same as he 
has done with reference to hogs. The 
best argument, Mr. Chairman, that I can 
make in support of this amendment is an 
account sales of sheep sold in South St. 
Paul on the 6th day of October 1943; 
and sheep have gone down.since then. 
They sold from 5 to 4 cents per pound, 
not much more than enough to pay the 
freight, yardage, feed, and general ex- 
penses of shipment. The packer who 
bought those sheep, after he got the 
subsidy payment of 95 cents, meade in 
the neighborhood of $8.48 clear on that 
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sheep, considering the carcass that he 
sold to the Government at 16% cents per 
pound, as the carcass would process 
about 65 pounds. He sells the wool— 
sometimes the entire pelt, and the offal 
for fertilizer purposes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Arizona livestock 
men say they do not want subsidies, but I 
believe they do favor support prices. Do 
I understand that there are support 
prices now made for some animals and 
meats but not for cattle and sheep? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. There are support 
prices for hogs, but not for cattle and 
sheep. The market today for sheep is 
practically demoralized and for cattle it 
is going down every day. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ican see great diffi- 
culty in setting ceilings on livestock but 
under present conditions there does not 
seem to be even a tissue-paper floor under 
them. A support price would be better 
for our livestock people than any kind 
of subsidy that I can think of. I hope it 
can be provided for this necessary food 
supply. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you have subsidies or not. 
You have got to have a floor price for 
sheep and cattle, or else the market is 
going to be demoralized and those peo- 
ple are going to have to take very little 
for their sheep and for their cattle. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. How 
does one synchronize this idea of supply 
and demand in the pork market when 
you have to put support prices under 
hogs at the present time, because there 
are so many in the market? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There is the biggest 
supply of meat on hand today than we 
have had in many years in the past. 
There are over 600,000,000 pounds of meat 
today in storage in the United States, yet 
we have points practically prohibiting 
the people from purchasing that meat, 
though there it is in unprecedented quan- 
tities. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I agree 
with the gentleman and want to com- 
pliment him on his unfailing interest in 
the livestock industry, but under this 
amendment will you subsidize the pro- 
ducers rather than the big packers? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Absolutely. The 
producer will get the benefit of the sub- 
sidy and today he is not getting it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
big packer will not get it? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. No. I want to say 
this to my colleagues: Under the present 
system the packers are making more 
money today than they ever have in their 
business. Subsidies will be of no conse- 
quence to the producer of live animals 
unless you fix a floor price, then the sub- 
sidy may be included in the price that 
is paid to the stockman. 

The packers standing in together, as 
we know they do, depress the price so 
the subsidy does not inure to the benefit 
of the shipper. My amendment provides 
for support prices for cattle and sheep 
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sold for slaughter pursuant to title III 
of the Second War Powers Act of 1942, 
Under that power and this amendment 
the Price Administrator can fix the floor 
price for cattle and sheep and enforce 
such floor price or prices by refusing to 
allocate cattle and sheep to those proc- 
essors or slaughterers who refuse to pay 
the floor price. In that manner the pro- 
visions of this amendment could be en- 
forced. The directive issued by Mr. Vin- 
son October 26 attempting to fix a sup- 
port price for cattle provides that the 
packer who fails to pay the support price 
would forfeit his subsidy only to the ex- 
tent by which he pays less than the sup- 
port price. When he fixed the support 
price for hogs the penalty was a for- 
feiture of the entire subsidy paid regard- 
less of how little the packer paid under 
the support price. Now under present 
conditions it can be seen that the pro- 
ducer of both cattle and sheep has no 
guaranty of a support price backed up 
by a Government order as is the case with 
the hog support price. Nor are there any 
formal penalties if the processors buy 
below the support price. 

I think that those in the O. P. A. who 
have given the subject of floor prices 
thought, agree with me that the only 
means by which we can insure the pass- 
ing on of subsidies to producers, if we 
are going to use subsidies, is by estab- 
lishing minimum prices for the live ani- 
mals. This floor price is an essential 
part of the program to stabilize the price 
of livestock regardless of whether or not 
subsidies are paid to the packers. If 
the subsidy is paid to the packer this 
minimum price may be raised to the ex- 
tent of the subsidy as compared to its 
level if no subsidy is paid. 

The decline in prices of live animals 
such as sheep and cattle has discouraged 
feeders from maintaining the high level 
of production that was reached in 1943 
and also the uncertainty and confusion 
of the price for both cattle and sheep 
have caused these feeders of both cattle 
and lambs to bypass feeding this year 
and we are going to feel this condition 
next year when we keenly need lamb, 
mutton, and beef. I want to again point 
out that we have in storage today, or as 
of November 1 this year, 630,000,000 
pounds of meat, beef, pork, lamb, and 
mutton, being almost one-third higher 
than what it was for the average of 5 
years between 1938 and 1942. The aver- 
age during those years was 414,535,000 
pounds. 

When you consider this huge and un- 
precedented storage of these meats and 
then consider the value of the meat 
points which in effect denies the civilian 
population the privilege of buying this 
meat, such a program does not make 
sense. In order to give any relief we 
should have a floor price under these 
animals and the value of the points for 
meat should be reduced at least 50 per- 
cent or entirely discontinue their use for 
a period of at least 2 months, giving an 
opportunity to dispose in the usual chan- 
nels this tremendous supply of meat that 
is so sorely needed by the workingman 
and the people of the country generally. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. O’Connor) there 
were—ayes 41, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HERTER. I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Herter: After 
section 4 add: 

“Src. 5. Notwithstanding the limitations 
provided by section 3 the War Food Admin- 
istrator is authorized to plan a food-stamp 
program and to provide for the issuance of 
food stamps under such plan in order to 
increase the food purchasing power of indi- 
viduals and institutions under subsection 
(b) to be eligible persons. The funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
available to and be utilized by the War Food 
Administrator in carrying out any food- 
stamp program under this section in such 
amounts and in such manner as may be de- 
termined by him. 

“Subsection (a). Any plan under this act 
for the issuance of food stamps shall in- 
clude provisions (1) limiting the use of 
food stamps to use in connection with the 
purchase of articles of food designated from 
time to time jointly by the War Food Ad- 
ministrator and the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service; (2) authorizing re- 
tailers and other distributors of food to 
accept food stamps in payment for pur- 
chases of articles of food designated under 
clause (1); and (8) limiting the value of 
food which may be purchased with food 
stamps by an eligible person to such per- 
centage (not to exceed 25 percent) of the 
value of the total purchases of food by such 
person as is fixed by the War Food Admin- 
istrator. 

“Subsection (b) (1). The State welfare 
agency of each State designated by the Gov- 
ernor of the State shall determine and certify 
to the War Food Administrator in such form 
as may be prescribed by him the institutions 
and individuals that are eligible persOns un- 
der this act. 

“(2) The War Food Administrator shall 
reimburse each State for all actual and nec- 
essary expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of subsection (1). 

“Subsection (c). As used in this act the 
term ‘eligible person’ means— 

“(1) Any individual whose rate of family 
income is not more than 20 percent greater 
than his rate of family income on January 
1, 1939, and whose rate of family income is 
not greater than $1,000 per year in the case 
of a single person, or $1,200 per year in the 
case of a married person and his spouse, plus 
$100 for each dependent. 

“(2) Any individual 50 percent or more 
of whose family income is used for the pur- 
chase of articles of food. 

“(3) Any private institution or any indi- 
vidual who maintains a foster home for 
children or provides food and shelter for any 
individual described in paragraph (1) or 
(2). 
“As used in this section the term ‘family 
income’ means the income of an individual 
and the income of his spouse and his de- 
pendents, if any.” 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand a point of order will be made 
against the amendment in order to save 
the time of the Members. I ask unani- 
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mous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of the amendment and that it may be 
included in the Recorp at this point, 
and that my remarks may be included in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the House failed to adopt the 
amendment offered by the able gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
for which I voted, and which would have 
placed a definite limit on so-called con- 
sumer subsidies and would have 
strengthened the hand of those who are 
endeavoring to hold down the cost of 
living, by tying in subsidies with the 
Little Steel formula. However, even his 
amendment made no differentiation be- 
tween persons of small means and low 
fixed income and those more fortunately 
situated. 

The amendment which I have offered 
is the substance of a bill which I intro- 
duced last June and which at present is 
in the hands of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. It is a plan, through 
the medium of food stamps, for extend- 
ing direct assistance to persons in the 
lower income brackets in meeting the in- 
creased cost of food. My proposal is an 
out-and-out subsidy to consumers, but it 
is confined to those groups of our peo- 
ple upon whom the higher wartime cost 
of living falls with special severity. 

It defines as eligible for assistance per- 
sons whose annual income, if single, does 
not exceed $1,000, or, if married, does 
not exceed $1,200, plus $100 for each de- 
pendent. But there is the further im- 
portant condition, namely, that the 
family’s income has not increased as 
much as 20 percent since January 1, 
1939. Also eligible for assistance by the 
terms of the plan are all persons, regard- 
less of status or income, who are so sit- 
uated that 50 percent or more of the 
family income is applied to the purchase 
of food. 

Vith respect to these groups of per- 
sons, and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 individuals would be 
eligible for this assistance, the plan con- 
templates issuance to them of food-pur- 
chase currency in coupon form, in 
amounts not exceeding 25 percent of 
their total monthly food budget. 

By the terms of the amendment which 
I have offered, the War Food Adminis- 
trator is charged with the responsibility 
of the issuance and the distribution of 
these food-stamp coupons, but, in order 
to guard against political favoritism, the 
token currency may be given only to such 
persons and institutions within the 
eligible classifications as may be certified 
by such public welfare agencies as the 
Governors of the States may designate. 
Thus, local, nonpolitical agencies, rather 
than a new Federal bureaucracy, have 
the privilege and duty of determining the 
recipients of this consumer subsidy. 

These provisions whereby the yard- 
Stick of eligibility is a precise measure 
laid down by Congress and whereby the 
maximum amount of the Govern- 


— contribution is a fixed and uni- 
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agencies, wholly disassociated from 
Washington political connections, sift 
the applications and certify the recipi- 
ents, differentiates this food-stamp pro- 
gram from the food-stamp arrangement 
to which the Government resorted prior 
to the war as a mechanism for distrib- 
uting to needy individuals Government 
stocks of so-called surplus commodities. 

This token currency, under the plan 
which I have proposed, which is to be 
given to certified eligibles in an amount 
equal to 25 percent of their total food 
bills, is not to be exchangeable for any 
kind of food. The War Food Adminis- 
trator is empowered to designate the 
particular food commodities for which 
the coupon stamps will be valid. He 
makes these designations after con- 
sultation with and approval by the 
United States Surgeon General. 

The stamp coupons, after they have 
passed from the consumer to the retail 
storekeepers shall be redeemed by the 
Government out of funds by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Estimates as to the over-all cost of 
this plan to the Federal Treasury are 
necessarily only an approximation. The 
exact cost cannot be predetermined. 
But on the assumption that about 
12,000,000 persons would be eligible for 
this assistance by the terms and specifi- 
cations set forth in the amendment, and 
computing on the basis of present retail 
price levels of foods, it is figured that the 
annual cost would not exceed $700,- 
000,000. 

If it ke contended that this food-stamp 
plan involves as large an expenditure as 
is in contemplation under the consumer 
food-subsidy program upon which the 
administration is now embarked and 
which Congress is now proposing to pro- 
hibit, my answer is that under a subsidy 
plan confined to the needy and of specific 
dimensions there is a fixed ceiling with 
respect to the cost, whereas under any 
program of general subsidies the cost will 
rise sky high. It seems to me fairly ob- 
vious that if we are going to undertake 
to pay out of the Federal Treasury a 
portion of the food bills of every person 
in the country in an honest effort to hold 
down or to roll back the cost of living 
for everyone and if the contribution is 
to be of any really appreciable amount 
in dollars and cents, it is bound to cost 
the Treasury a great deal more than the 
amounts which have been mentioned in 
the course of today’s debate, a vastly 
greater sum than the seven hundred or 
eight hundred million dollars which is 
said to be the limit of cost on the subsi- 
dies now in operation. It is obvious that 
any program of general consumer sub- 
sidies, granted irrespective of individual 
needs, will have the same propensities to 
expand as would a snowball rolling 
down hill. 

One of the professed objectives of the 
administration’s program is to ease the 
strain of advancing food costs on the 
pocketbooks of the poor. The coupon 
stamp plan which I have proposed at- 
tains this objective without disrupting 
the ordinary processes of food distribu- 
tion and without tapping the Treasury 
and charging up to the cost of the war 
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and adding to the public debt a portion 
of the food bills of the well to do and 
the food bills of the now highly paid war 
workers in industry. 

I trust that the House will be willing 
to accept this amendment as an alter- 
native for the subsidy program which 
the administration has initiated and 
which, by the terms of the pending bill, 
Congress is now proposing to prohibit. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order, but I would like 
to say one word. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will reserve the point of order for 
the time being. 

Mr. HERTER. In this entire debate, 
Mr. Chairman, the question as to what 
is going to be done for the white-collar 
class and the small pensioner who today 
has already taken a pretty severe beat- 
ing from the increase in prices, is an ex- 
tremely important matter. The commit- 
tee was kind enough to hear me on the 
subject of the stamp-tax plan, and I am 
hoping that the committee will continue 
its hearings on that matter and will re- 
port a bill favorably to take care of that 
type of person. - 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I am 
interested in your plan because you have 
at heart, as I do, the interests of the 
people who are unorganized and whom a 
great many of us would like to help. Con- 
sideration of some sort or a focd-stamp 
plan of some kind will have to be used 
to get help to these people who are de- 
pendent upon allotments from their folks 
in the service or on pensions, or on sal- 
aries which have not been raised over the 
past 3 to 4 years. I have spent a great 
deal of time since last spring when this 
matter of subsidies was discussed for the 
first. time on the floor of this House try- 
ing to understand this question. I am 
opposed to the idea of great and ever- 
increasing subsidies because I fear the 
effects on our population if allowed to go 
too far. I have listened attentively, 
though, to all the debates on this floor, 
read everything I possibly could on the 
subject, discussed the matter with my 
constituents at home and, in general, 
have done everything possible to arrive at 
an answer to this vexing question. There 
has been no alternative plan offered ex- 
cept this plan of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and while I do not know 
its details, the idea seems sound because 
it proposes to reach the people who need 
help the most in combating the high cost 
of living but who are unorganized and 
whose voice cannot compete with either 
the organized farmer or laborer. They 
are the people who need help the most 
because their salaries have remained sta- 
tionary over a long period, their pensions 
and annuities have not been increased, 
and their allotments from their kin in 
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the service have not been raised. I want 
to compliment the gentleman for ad- 
vancing an idea of merit and in consid- 
ering the welfare of this forgotten group. 

Mr. HERTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man’s plan is a very humane one and I 
am hoping that the committee will give 
him a hearing at an early date. 

Mr. HERTER. I thank the gentle- 
‘man, 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is it not true that a 
great number, if not a majority of the 
white-collar class, are working for pri- 
vate industry, and that private industry 
would be perfectly willing to increase 
their wages without any obligation 
upon the part of the Government, if the 
Government would permit private in- 
dustry to increase those wages and thus 
relieve the temporary burden on the 
white-collar worker? 

Mr. HERTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, but my particular 
bill would cover a much larger group 
than the white-collar class. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
are about 30,000,000 people in this coun- 
try who would be the beneficiaries of 
your plan, and who do not now receive 
any benefit out of war expenditures, and 
that is the class you want to take care of? 

Mr. HERTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BRowNn] make a 
point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I make the 
point of order against the amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is not germane to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Herter] and the 
point of order is sustained. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. VooRHIS 
of California was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. ) 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I regret exceedingly that the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has been declared out of 
order. His amendment is similar to a 
bill for a national food allotment pro- 
gram which I have had before the House 
for a long time. 

If we had provided protection for the 
fixed-income and low-income families of 
this Nation so that through the issuance 
of food stamps or food-purchase cer- 
tificates to them they could be assured 
of the ability to buy the food they need, 
then Congress could, with some justice, 
ban the use of subsidies and require in- 
creased prices as this bill in present form 
does. 

I should like to see us able to deter- 
mine price policy wholly from the stand- 
point of securing maximum production. 
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As long, however, as some 15,000,000 
families in this Nation receive less than 
$1,000 per year of income action by Con- 
gress which would result in increased 
living costs is unfair to this very large 
group of our people, and bears very 
heavily on them, 

The answer to inflation lies in a far 
more courageous tax program than this 
Congress is apparently going to pass. 
And that is the only basic answer. For 
it is the only way to lessen the pressure 
upon prices. In its absence we are 
forced back on unsatisfactory and sec- 
ond-best methods, such as price control, 
subsidies, and all the rest. 

Because of this group of our people 
who have by and large unorganized po- 
litical power I have voted for amend- 
ments to modify the prohibition against 
subsidies contained in this bill. I be- 
lieve those prohibitions are too sweeping. 
I wanted to be able to vote for this bill 
because the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is an absolutely necessary agency to 
the operation of the food-production 
program for war. I know the bill will 
pass anyway. Therefore my vote 
against this bill is simply a protest vote 
against the failure of Congress to show 
regard for the problems of those really 
low-income families I referred to a mo- 
ment ago. I hope the Senate may do a 
better job with the bill than the House 
has done, and I further hope that prompt 
action may be taken by the Congress on 
a program such as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts presents in his amend- 
ment. Were that action taken I would 
personally feel very different about legis- 
lation to ban consumer subsidies. For 
I do not like such subsidies any better 
than those who have supported this bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PASSAGE OF ANTISUBSIDY BILL WILL MEAN IN- 
FLATION—-HIGHER CONSUMER FOOD PRICES— 
SHORT-SIGHTED AND POLITICALLY MINDED RE- 
PUBLICANS WILL BE HELD ACCOUNTABLE 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the 

statement of the gentleman from Mis- 

souri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 

Committee on Appropriations, that only 

labor leaders and those of predatory 

wealth are in favor of striking out sec- 
tion 3 for the continuation of subsidies, 
is indeed ridiculous. 

I am convinced and have positive 
proof that the vast majority of the 
American people who recognize the 
present-day conditions and are fearful 
of the ever-mounting increase in the 
cost of food products are in favor of the 
subsidy program. I pause to suggest 
that the term subsidy as we are using 
it here is a misnomer and can more 
properly be designated as a practical 
form of price adjustment, a sensible 
plant to hold down the ever-increasing 
cost of food products and to ward off 
the imminent danger of inflation. I 
need not remind you that this is a most 
critical period and that under the pres- 
ent conditions inflation can easily be 
precipitated. 
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It has been stated here that the sub- 
sidy payments might amount to $800,- 
000,000. I cannot dispute that, nor can 
I dispute the assertion that the Ameri- 
can people may be obliged to pay from 
twelve to eighteen billion dollars above 
the present cost of living. But I warn 
you that this would be only a drop in 
the bucket compared to inflation. The 
gentlemen who represent the big farm- 
ers, the richest of the farmers, and the 
insurance companies and the banks, who 
own huge acreages and who, like most 
farmers, have obtained greater returns, 
returns far beyond their expectations, 
the past few years, are opposing sub- 
sidies because by elimination of subsi- 
dies they feel they will be in a position 
to force the prices of farm products sky 
high. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the real 
dirt farmers, those owning 40-, 60-, 80-, 
or even 160-acre farms and representa- 
tive of the honest-to-God type of farmer, 
are not advocating or “pressuring” the 
passage of this antisubsidy bill. The real 
pressure for the passage of this bill 
comes from the commercial growers, the 
coterie of gentlemen who, during the 
dark days of the Republican Hoover ad- 
ministration in 1930, 1931, and 1932 were 
holders of farm mortgages, foreclosed 
those mortgages with pocket money and 
are now the owners of farm acreage 
comprising many farms, the possessors 
of 500, 1,000, 2,000, 5,000, and 10,000 acres. 
They are not concerned with inflation 
or the effect of rising prices on the live- 
lihood of the consumers of the white- 
collar class, 22,000,000 workers whose 
wages or salaries are less than $1,000 a 
year, or approximately $20 a week, or the 
additional 11,000,000 white-collar work- 
ers whose earnings are less than $2,000 a 
year, with a wage range of $20 to $38 
a week, a total of 33,000,000 wage earn- 
ers whose shoulders are already bending 
under the burden of increased taxes. 

Further, this farm group and the Mem- 
bers advocating the ban of farm prod- 
ucts subsidy payments have not consid- 
ered the effect of increased food prices 
upon the dependents of 9,000,000 soldiers, 
sailors, marines, coast guardsmen, and 
members of the auxiliary branches of our 
armed forces. The allowances and allot- 
ments of these dependents are fixed and 
inflexible. How can this deserving grou) 
exist if they are compelled to pay an ad- 
ditional 5 to 20 percent for their food? 
I ask those Members who advocate the 
ban on subsidy payments whether they 
considered or gave thought to what in- 
creased food prices would mean to the 
nearly 2,000,000 aged persons on Siate 
and public-assistance rolls; to the 1,- 
000,000 disabled veterans of the first 
World War and their dependents; to the 
158,000 retired and disabled firemen, 
police officers, county and municipal em- 
ployees; to the 53,000 blind persons re- 
ceiving pensions; to the 700,000 retired 
workers, widows, and young children re- 
ceiving social insurance payments under 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
program of the United States Social 
Security Board; the more than 400,000 
persons who are drawing fixed annuitics 
for which they had put away their sav- 
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ings for many years, and the thousands 
of retired school teachers in every State 
of the Union? 

COST OF LIVING IN CITIES 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the advo- 
cates of the antisubsidy payments are 
aware that even in the smallest of towns 
it costs a family of 4 over $1,200 a year 
to live. I have here the cost of living in 
33 of our larger cities, and it shows the 
lowest cost of living is in Mobile, Ala., 
which is $1,424, and for the other 32 cities 
the range is upward to $1,758 for San 
Francisco and New York City, followed 
by Washington, D. C., Detroit, and Chi- 
cago. I insert the cost-of-living figures 
for a family of 4 in 33 cities, as follows: 
Cost of living for family of 4 in 33 cities of 

the United States, Dec. 14, 1942 
Atlanta, G&@...cccccocncnccccececneno $1, 580 
Baltimore, Md_.......---cncnee-e-on 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, M&asS8.......-------20------e 





Buffalo, N. Yuocccconcecesccecneccccs 

Chicago, Ill...-..------------------< 1,718 
Cincinnati, ORi0 caacHowncccccnccess 1,612 
Cleveland, Ohio......-----.-<..<----< 1, 690 
Denver, Colo. cccecnecccnnscececcene 1, 549 
Detroit, Mich... .ccceccnncncceececcce 1, 723 
Houston, TeX....<cacesnconscencaccce 1, 540 
Indianapolis, Ind....--------------- 1, 554 
Jacksonville, Pidscsaceccccacesscous 1, 594 
Kansas City, M0. cccccecccccesccecce 1, 506 
Los Angeles, Calif.................-- - 1,602 
Manchester, 0. Baiacnccadaseuateansncse 1, 634 
Memphis, Tenn.......--..----------= 1, 598 
Milwaukee, Witi<acaccescctcuncacen 1,651 
Minneapolis, Minn.......-.--.------< 1, 660 
Mobile, Al@ccccccccacnasecendascsto 1, 454 
New Orleans, Lau cacccdusucacesaccue 1, 546 
New You: Ti. Viceasawasindestaswouns 1, 758 
Wortolts, VWs cisiic dacaimbawdaham minnie 1,652 
Philadelphia, Pa.ccccscunscsocsccacce 1, 601 
Pittshburell, PR.ccoanecqqsuquesnaencous 1, 642 
Portland, Bi nddsatiscewoncsounae 1, 636 
Portia: Ce iccesiktemenannaniee 1, 641 
Richmond: Wiivessesanmacddsaadacason 1, 589 
St. Louis, Mo...-- seth dich Eetevedatdimasiinaetal 1, 655 
Gan Prancited; Geis. dc cnsacnccascns 1, 758 
Goreanktim: Desi cose hiiudicakinawened 1, 640 
Beattlic, Wits ces jcudinuentoddusdan 1, 670 


Washington, 2D. Oc. catiémetincavacs 1, 757 
INCREASE IN FOOD PRICES 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 

high cost of living in cities, I insert some 

official figures on food prices which have 

continuously risen since 1939, which ac- 

counts for 40 percent of the increased 














cost of living to the city dweller. They 
are as follows: 
Percent of increase in food prices 
= roy a 
ea} a] & [Bo 
Commodity Quantity |} «S|43/| S |22 
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( ORiscadcainndieudum Pound.../0, 21 lo, 29 0,44 | 104 
) , 


UODOREC. sc cansosscate | Pound...| .02 | .03 








A sonal dewedude Pound...| .04 | . 04 
J i (canned)....| Can...... 04 05 10 | 150 
0 Dozen....| .15 | .19 | .45 | 200 
But Pound...| .30 | .49 | .56 | 86 
1 Pound...| .23 | .31 | 52 | 120 
FE Dozen....| .27 | .33 | .60 | 122 
Cot poune 13 20 | 26 | 100 
sag. 
&} Pound...| .07 | .08 | .15 | 114 
Pound...| .03 | .04 | 10 | 233 
B 3 Pound...| .05 | .09 1l"| 120 
PURO. .cimncnabaiinn Pound...| .04 04 | 06 | 50 





Mr. Chairman, I have given the wages 
. “2,000,000 workers who earn less than 
$1,000 a year, of an additional 11,000,000 
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whose compensation is less than $2,000 
a year, and the millions who are disabled, 
retired and receiving dependents’ allow- 
ances, annuities and pensions. I ask 
those Members who advocate the discon- 
tinuance of subsidy payments how they 
can conceivably justify their vote which 
will inflict an increase in the cost of liv- 
ing to the extent of 5 to 20 percent upon 
this class of citizens of the white-collar 
and fixed-income class. 

The advocates of this bill, I repeat, 
seem to have little or no concern for the 
welfare of the most deserving of our citi- 
zens and refuse to consider their impov- 
erished condition in this critical period. 
I think it would be a great and serious 
mistake to vote for the retention of sec- 
tion 3 that provides for the elimination 
of the price adjustment plan misnamed 
“subsidy.” 

I have in my possession hundreds of 
telegrams and letters, not only from the 
labor organizations of this land, but from 
merchants, businessmen, manufacturers, 
and even sane financiers, who fear and 
dread the consequences if we act so 
unwisely as to fail to eliminate section 3 
of this bill at this time. 

Indeed, I am amazed that nearly all of 
you Republicans, who proclaim to your 
constituents while at home among the 
people of your districts that you are the 
friends of the people and the farmers, 
should now force this legislation which 
definitely tends to precipitate inflation. 
And I am wondering what possible ex- 
cuses you may give your constituents 
when campaigning as candidates for re- 
election, because by that time the people 
of the country generally will understand 
and realize how faithless you have been 
to their interests. Of course, I realize 
that you are just playing politics, cater- 
ing to the big business that comes across 
with campaign contributions, while at 
the same time relying upon the President 
to veto your action, as he will be com- 
pelled to do in the interest of saving the 
country “from inflation that would be 
bound to reduce the value of our money, 
your money. 

The least informed persons must rec- 
ognize and realize that if the prices of 
food products are not to come down but 
instead are to be still further increased 
the workers of the country will demand, 
and will be justified in demanding, in- 
creases in wages and salaries. And 
especially will this be true of those un- 
derpaid millions that I have called at- 
tention to. 

It is to be regretted that these millions 
of white-collar workers are unorganized. 
You short-sighted Republicans who are 
generally opposed to organized labor and 
are advocating and forcing this legisla- 
tion are encouraging organization of the 
white-collar millions to organize so that 
they, too, like the farm bloc, will have 
someone to advocate their cause. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, 
judging from the way the vote has gone 
on the several amendments proposed to 
this bill today, I suppose the measure 
will pass with the prohibition against 
subsidies in it. Now, I fear it will be a 
mistake to deprive the Government of 
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one of the means to holding the line 
against inflation. I hold no brief for 
the mistake made by agencies of Gov- 
ernment charged with the administra- 
tion of the price-control laws we have 
already passed. Mistakes have been 
made, but the cost of living has been 
held down somewhat, and I would much 
rather strengthen the hands of the Gov- 
ernment to hold back the flood of infla- 
tion than to weaken them. 

Several times I have pointed out in- 
stances in American political history 
when Congress took back the powers 
which it had delegated to the adminis- 
trative branch of our Government dur- 
ing a great emergency, but heretofore 
it has usually been done after the emer- 
gency had safely passed. We are still 
in the midst of this most terrible of all 
emergencies, and I think now is the 
wrong time to teach the bureaucrats a 
lesson, even if it is admitted they have 
one coming to them. There is such a 
thing as jumping out of the frying pan 
into the fire. 

I did not get the full import of the 
amendment which was last offered and 
which was ruled out on a point of order 
as not germane. Apparently it was an 
effort to recall the food-stamp plan to 
save the poorer class from the ravages 
of hunger when the cost of living has 
gone sky high. I certainly am very 
much concerned about the white-col- 
lared class and all the millions who 
have not had war increases in their 
incomes. However, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. For 
my part I would rather put forth effort 
to minimize the rising cost of living than 
encourage it and then try to relieve the 
suffering caused by it. Both may be 
necessary to a degree, and I would pro- 
vide for both, but emphasize partial 
prevention more than partial cure. 

I have never been unfair enough to 
want the primary producers who bring 
forth our necessities from the earth to 
work for nothing, or for the sole advan- 
tage of all the rest of us. I want sub- 
stantial justice done those primary pro- 
ducers, but I think it can be done with- 
out pyramiding costs through a host of 
secondary producers to the crushing 
burden of all consumers and the exag- 
gerated enlargement of the national 
debt. We are told the wise use of sub- 
sidies will best accomplish the purpose. 
All who would forbid such subsidies are 
under obligation to suggest and provide 
a better way to do it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have followed the legisla- 
tion of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee very closely in regard to the Price 
Control Act and the present legislation. 
The provision in the Price Control Act 
of 1941, whereby producers of war foods 
are given an 85-S0 percent parity floor, 
has done much to encourage food pro- 
duction. 

The two schools of that are still at 
odds, it seems. One school believes in a 
maximum food production program as a 
means of combatting inflation and of 
preventing starvation; the other school 
still clings to the price philosophy and 
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the feeling if they can only plan it that 
way, it will come out aplenty for all. 

If milk producers are furnished feed 
at a lower price, it would prevent an ad- 
vance in the milk price. No agency, 
including the C. C. C., has made a sen- 
sible and constructive effort to furnish 
this feed. 

The big question involved in this pres- 
ent legislation is not subsidy or no sub- 
sidy. The real question involved is 
whether you believe in private enterprise 
or whether you believe that a govern- 
mental agency knows more about busi- 
ness than the businessmen of this 
country. 

Since it seems agreed that producer 
subsidies are not effected by the bill, the 
only point that is made an issue is the 
consumer-subsidy angle. Even the so- 
called producer subsidies are not being 
carried on in a very efficient, fair, or 
common-sense manner. The Christian 
Herter bill to revive the stamp plan, to 
provide food for the lower-income groups 
does not get approval. No effort is really 
being made to provide food at a reason- 
able price to the low-income group. 

The problems involved boil down to 
these: 

First. Do you wish to tell your feed 
dealers and other businessmen in your 
district that you believe in private enter- 
prise, but that you did vote to appropri- 
ate $800,000,000 to a “super-duper” fed- 
erally financed agency to carry on its 
bucket-shop operations with millions of 
unnecessary waste and overhead, and 
finance the Federal agency to run their 
business for them? 

Second. This C. C. C. agency has and is 
fathering and fostering programs that 
harm the war food program. It is and 
has been engaged in activities that are 
not helpful to the war effort. 

The first reason certain groups and 
individuals are trying to make this legis- 
lation an issue, is because they are so 
fond of putting the Government into 
business. They are evidently more anx- 
ious to put the Government into business 
than they are to see that this agency fol- 
lows a procedure that would furnish food. 
When the time comes that any Govern- 
ment agency is put in business it would 
be well to select someone whose service 
record shows has had at least one day’s 
business experience. The second reason 
certain groups are vociferous in their op- 
position to this bill is because of the 
cheap politics involved. Amyone can 
visualize the politics involved. However, 
I doubt if anyone is going to be deceived 
into thinking that he can play cheap 
politics and receive the approval of the 
American people. 

As long as the man with the price can 
buy cream by the gallon without points, 
though the housewife is required to pay 
5 points for a pound of cottage cheese 
made from skim milk, there isn’t much 
indication that the O. P. A. is even in- 
terested in first, distributing food equally, 
nor second, in distributing food fairly. 

It appears to me that any agency that 
really knew how or wanted to produce 
maximum amounts of food would get 
some common sense in their programs, 
and would not spend so much time selling 
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the wonders of the New Deal and take 
credit for planning it that way. 

Please keep in mind that we have an 
Agriculture Committee in this House that 
is rather active and close to these food- 
production problems. We have an Ap- 
propriation Committee very close to 
food-production problems. 

Let us not be misled by any untruth- 
ful propaganda, by people not familiar 
with food production. Lét us support 
this if we really want to bring order out 
of chaos and confusion. Let us remem- 
ber that the hold-the-line advocates 
should find out that wheat and corn have 
not reached the line and that cotton is 
not even at the line much of the time. 
The inflation line was badly bent way 
back last April 20 when the Congress gave 
Federal employees receiving $2,900 to 
$1,200 per year a $628 increase in salary 
to meet the increase in cost of living— 
and this without the protest of the 
O. P. A., Jimmy Byrnes, or any admin- 
istration spokesman, That was the time 
we put the President in an embarrassing 
position. You gave the members of the 
War Labor Board $628 to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. These men are 
getting $10,000 a year. They were asked 
to sit across the table and tell Mr. John 
Lewis that his miners could not have any 
increase in salary because it would cause 
inflation. 

It seems to me that the only time any- 
one seems to get excited about inflation 
is when the low-income groups are in- 
volved or when the American farmer is 
in the picture. 

Mr. FAY. Mr. Chairman, today I 
shall vote in favor of food subsidies. I 
shall do it because the financial health 
of my country and its people is more 
important to me than the financial 
greediness of a few blocs. I shall vote 
for food subsidies because I am heart and 
soul for winning the battle abroad-— 
without our having to engage in another 
battle here at home among ourselves, of 
such magnitude as to endanger the battle 
we are fighting abroad. I am convinced 
that once we permit this inflationary 
spiral to unwind—there will be no end to 
it. I do not want it on my conscience 
that a year from now Americans will 
have to pay 16 cents a loaf for bread and 
28 cents a quart for milk. I donot want 
to saddle the people with an additional 
$8,000,000,000 food bill. That money will 
just be scooped out of the war effort in 
order to go into the pockets of a few, 
while making the poor sucker poorer. 
That is the way to sickness—not health. 
I am sometimes led to believe that we in 
the Congress of the United States have 
a congenital blind spot when it comes to 
the lessons in history. We have had 
inflation. We know what it did for us, 
and here we are, just calling for it to 
happen again. I saw it when I got back 
from World War No.1. I do not want 
to see it again. 

I would like to take time out and tell 
the real story about this measure. It is 
straight political, the sort of thing that 
should not happen in wartime, ever. 
Those who want to kill subsidies think 
they will get a pat on the back from the 
farm lobby. They think that the Presi- 
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dent will then veto the bill, thus actually 
saving their constituents from getting it 
in the neck. And they feel they will be 
saved when the bill comes up again, be- 
cause there will be enough votes to 
uphold the veto. 

It is a bad spectacle. I am sorry to 
see it happen because what we are doing 
today is going down in the history 
books—with your name and mine. 

I do not want my name connected with 
the awful word inflation. I do not want 
Americans to point at me and say, “See, 
see, he made us poor.” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks at this point in 
the REcorpb. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, it has been correctly stated 
that food will win the war and write the 
peace. But, we ask, what is being done 
by the administration to secure maxi- 
mum production of all necessary foods? 
The Department of Agriculture and the 
War Food Administration would get re- 
sults if given a free hand and full con- 
trol over production, rationing, and dis- 
tribution. But these agencies are not 
free. They are tied down by bureau- 
cratic supermen from other agencies who 
have conceived schemes that decrease 
production and disrupt distribution. I 
refer in particular to the economic plan- 
ners in the O. P. A. and other intellectual 
schemers in the executive department 
who are bent on changing our entire free 
economy into some kind of a socialistic 
state. 

No sane person wants a disastrous in- 
flation. I am convinced that existing 
price-control laws, if legally and honestly 
administered by the O. P. A., will stop a 
spiral of inflation without the need for 
consumer subsidies. Considering the 
activities of the New Deal and remem- 
bering that every threat to cause infla- 
tion was instituted by an administration 
policy, I am not so sure about the desire 
of the planners to stop inflation. The 
administration has refused to carry out 
the price-control law as enacted by Con- 
gress and now demands consumer sub- 
Sidies as a political gesture for 1944—all 
in the name of stopping inflation. 

Consumer subsidies are not paid to the 
producers of food. In my opinion, such 
subsidies will decrease food production, 
cause additional shortages, encourage 
black-market operations, and bring in- 
creasing threats for an inflationary 
spiral. 

It seems to be popular to blame the 
high cost of living on the farmers and 
the farm bloc. But what are the facts? 
Recent figures from the Departments of 
Agriculture and Labor disclose that peo- 
ple today are paying a less percentage of 
their income for food than in the pre- 
war period. The estimates show that 
from 16 cents to 20 cents out of the 
consumer’s dollar is used to buy food. 
The balance of the consumer’s dollar is 
used to purchase everything from 2 
nightshirt to a permanent wave. If we 
want to rely on figures supplied by these 
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governmental agencies it must be noted 
that wages have increased 41.3 percent 
since January 194]. During the same 
period the average increase in all retail 
prices was 22.4 percent. } 

With the exception of a sharp increase 
in the retail cost of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables, the advance in the past year for 
other staple foods has been very slight, 
In many instances, food prices are under 
last year’s figure. The primary cause for 
the increase in fresh fruits and vegeta- 
ble prices over a year ago, is due to the 
excessive mark-ups authorized by the 
O. P. A. for wholesale and retail cistrib- 
utors. But these mark-ups have not 
been reflected back to the farmer or 
producer. Take the case of a carload of 
oranges—the customary pre-war profit 
for the wholesaler amounted to between 
$200 and $300 a car. Today, under O. 
P. A. directives, the wholesaler can take 
as much as $1,000 profit per carload of 
oranges and other citrus fruits. This ex- 
cessive profit is passed on to the con- 
sumer and raises the cost of living 3214 
percent over last year on the price of 
oranges, and the grower of oranges does 
not receive any more than he did in 1942. 
But the grower receives the blame for 
the high cost of oranges, when as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is having a tough time to 
keep going and to pay the increased wage 
and other operating costs. 

I also know of many cases where 
wholesale and retail margins are so small 
under O. P. A. directives, that these 
merchants and processors are rapidly 
being forced out of business. 

I want to make it clear that the farm- 
ers are not responsible for the high cost 
of living about which some complain. 
There are several hundred items in the 
index prepared by the Department of 
Labor to determine the cost of living. 
This statistical tabulation shows a rela- 
tively small increase in food cost, with 
the exception of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables, between September 15, 1942, and 
September 15, 1943. But during the same 
period the index discloses that motion- 
picture admissions have increased by 10.4 
percent; daily and Sunday newspapers 
increased 9.7 percent; haircuts, plus 16.7; 
wave sets for women, plus 32.4 percent; 
permanent waves, plus 22.0; domestic 
Services, plus 41.0; railroad fares, plus 9.5 
percent; cigars, plus 25.4 percent; over- 
coats, plus 9.8 percent; pajamas, plus 12.2 
percent; shorts, plus 12 to 15 percent; 
women's coats, dresses, slips, nightgowns 
and girdles, from 3 to 30.4 percent; all of 
these and many more are included in 
the cost of living. Does the administra- 
tion intend to pay a consumer subsidy 
on these and similar items and services 
to keep the cost of living down. If it 
does, it will cost the taxpayers and the 
Treasury over $10,000,000,000 a year. In- 
‘tead of reading all of the items in the 
cost-of-living index, I will include the 
tabulation as prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labor at the end of these re- 
marks. These facts are significant when 
you consider the reasons for increased 
cost of living, and I believe it demon- 
S rates that farmers are being errone- 
ously blamed for all of the increases 


Which have taken place, 


- 
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Farmers everywhere, business and pro- 
fessional men, and the rank and file of 
consumers are opposed to food subsidies 
to be paid out of the United States Treas- 
ury. They are willing to pay their own 
grocery bill. They recognize that for 
every dollar taken out of the Treasury to 
help pay on grocery bills they will be 
called upon to pay approximately $3 in 
taxes and much more interest on Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The trouble with the gentleman from 
Texas and his New Deal associates is the 
fact that during the past 10 years they 
have become so accustomed to paying out 
billions of dollars from the Treasury in 
their effort to retain political support 
that they now feel it necessary to make a 
political offer for 1944 to pay a few dollars 
on everyone’s grocery bill, which includes 
Rockefeller and Henry Ford, out of the 
United States Treasury and at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers—and that means 
all of the people. Do not forget that we 
have had a new tax bill, with increased 
rates, every year for the past 10 years. 

Let us examine the merits of the sub- 
sidy proposal and see how it works. Thus 
far, the subsidy scheme contemplates 
paying a part of your milk, butter, and 
meat bill. If the average individual uses 
5 quarts of milk a week the Government 
will pay 1 cent a quart subsidy or $2.60 
for the year. According to the War Food 
Administration, the milk subsidy to save 
you $2.60 a year on your milk bill will cost 
the taxpayers $90,000,00C for 3 months or 
$360,000,C00 for a year. The roll-back and 
subsidy on butter is 5 cents a pound, if 
you can get it. Under the rationing sys- 
tem of 16 points per pound you may be 
able to get 12 pounds of butter a year, 
which figures up to a saving of 60 cents 
on butter for 12 months. This small 
item will cost the taxpayers $90,000,000 a 
year. Under the roll-back and subsidy 
scheme you are supposed to save 3 cents 
per pound on meat, if you have points 
enough to get it after buying butter. 
We will assume that you can buy 2 
pounds of meat a week, which means, un- 
der the subsidy plan, that the Govern- 
ment will pay 6 cents a week on your 
meat bill or $3.12 a year. The total cost 
of the meat subsidy for a year is esti- 
mated to be $350,000,000. 

Now, let us do a little simple arithmetic. 
The .ponsors of the subsidy scheme pro- 
pose to save you $2.60 a year on your 
milk bill, 60 cents a year on your butter 
bill, and $3.12 a year on your meat bill, 
making a total saving on this part of 
your grocery bill for 1944 of $6.32. And 
it will cost the taxpayers, and that means 
all of you, the staggering sum of $800,- 
000,000, to say nothing of the additional 
cost for hiring thousands of New Deal 
administrators to police and administer 
the scheme. This is to save you $6.32 on 
your 1944 election year grocery bill. 

Let us do a little more figuring. Of 
course, the Treasury does not have the 
$800,000,000, and therefore, more taxes 
must be raised and more bonds sold to 
each of you. If this sum is to be raised 
by taxation, the normal tax rate must be 
increased from 10 percent as fixed by the 
new tax bill, to 11.6 percent. Everyone 
realizes that money raised by taxation 
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must first be used to finance and win 
the war, and therefore, it will be neces- 
sary for the Treasury to sell you 2.9 per- 
cent War Savings bonds to make up this 
subsidy fund for 1944. 

When we consider that our national 
debt may be over $300,000,000,000 before 
the end of the war, no one expects that 
the $800,000,000 in bonds sold to raise 
the money to save you $6.32 on your 1944 
grocery bill will be paid within 50 years. 
The interest alone on the $800,000,000 at 
the rate allowed for War Savings bonds 
will be $1,160,000,000 and the total 
amount paid out in interest and prin- 
cipal to receem the bonds will be $1,960,- 
000,000 or more than two and one-third 
times the amount of the original subsidy. 
This means that in the end every con- 
sumer will pay out $19 in taxes to save 
$6.32 on your 1944 election year grocery 
bill. Some argue, why worry about what 
is going to take place 50 years from 1944. 
Well, if we do not pay our grocery bill 
today, your children and grandchildren 
will be called upon to do it. I am in- 
clined to believe that the coming genera- 
tions will have enough of a burden on 
their shoulders to help pay for the cost of 
this tragic war. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN] has said that the Government was 
buying one-half of all commodities upon 
which a subsidy was paid. If this state- 
ment were correct, you would not be able 
to get enough meat, milk, and butter to 
give yourself a diet for the average hot- 
tentot. If the statement is accurate, we 
have the answer for raising the points 
on butter from 8 to 16, and the reason 
for the scarcity of milk. Time will not 
permit to analyze all commodities, but 
in the case of butter, the Government 
bought 456,000,000 pounds, or 35 per- 
cent, of the production of butter between 
February an@ October 1 of this year, to 
be used by the armed forces, lend-lease 
for our allies, and for other purposes. 
That is the reason for the shortage of 
butter to take care of civilian needs. 

Let me add here that certain subsidies 
were authorized by Congress to increase 
the production of critical materials. 
Food subsidies to consumers, as I have 
outlined are inflationary and will retard 
production of the subsidized foods in- 
stead of increasing them. Preducers of 
food need man and machine power to 
produce in abundance, and they must be 
placed in a proper competitive position 
with reference to price levels, if we are 
to keep our armed forces and civilians 
with adequate supplies of food. 

I believe that we had better think 
twice before we authorize a consumers’ 
subsidy which, if embarked on, will 
cost the taxpayers and future genera- 
tions billions of dollars a year. Infia-, 
tion can be stopped under existing law 
if the administration will honestly and 
legally perform its function and hold the 
line without fear or favor, recognizing 
American methods of production, dis- 
tribution, and costs, and forgetting, at 
least for the period of the war, the at- 
tempt now being made to permanently 
socialize our social, political, and do- 
mestic economy, 
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Percent of change in the cost of miscellane- 
ous goods and services purchased by wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in the 
large cities combined between Sept. 15, 
1942, and Sept. 15, 1943 


Auto operators’ license 
Auto insurance: 
Liability, bodily injury. 
Property d g 
Collision, $50 deductible: 
Ford 
CUNT. cuscesunietnenedl edinabminaieat 
Plymouth 
Fire, theft, and comprehensive: 
orc 


Prescriptions: 
Nonnarcotic: 
BIE sp ctinntitanvnlinnddnimbiniil hpecdcoese 
Capsules 
Narcotic, liquid 
Aspirin tablets: 

Widely advertised 
Not advertised 
Quinine, 5-erain capsule 
Cold remedy, ointment 

Antiseptic, mild tincture of jodine... 
Castor oil 
Milk of magnesia... 
BRING. cnccceue 
Toilet soap 
Shaving cream. 
Tooth paste _. 
Face powder: 
$1-$1.25 level _.. 
50-75 cent level... 
Cleansing cream: 
Widely advertised 
Not advertised _ 
Sanitary napkins_.. 
Razor blades: 
Widely advertised 


schcooutbeo 


Oonn 


I++ + 
See oS 
ocS 


++ 
ero 
wer 


Bus fares_. onnoghpuagpenmenananammaes 
Motion-picture ‘admissions: 

DIOR .. nan ctuninnininnticwaisintaheapaailctiin + 

CRIS .nindevadintinetocsettne enaqueecosones 
Newspapers: 

On street: 

Dail 
Sunc 

Carrier, daily and Sunday 
Physicians: 

Office visits ...... cedeuan cpannmeneucceneseeee 

House visits 

Obstetrical 
Surgeons, appendeetom 
Specialists, easiliectenay, child: 

Hospital sdcobusadonnnieabacseabatil rn ° 

TED conccnne a Senetbcnaliniemoweia 
Dentists: 

Filling 

Extraction 


— ar 


ts 
ee 


tte +44 
Pryen See 


coor OCF GON ONGHK “I-Ie 


Hospitals: 
en’s pay ward 
SI ow encemnmnaettibcinnini 
f£emiprivate room 
Private room 
Private nurse.........- Deensewsniaeninnns 
Optometrists: 
12180008; COIN cnndvcd nntvccusscncessccees 
Lens, bifocal 
Barber services, men’s baircuts 
Beauty shop services: 
Women’s haircuts 
TTI <ckneuctintonnitaninwaceumunineaaennads +32. 4 
RR a +22.0 
Laundry services: 
Damp wash 
Thrifty 
Fluffed dry 
Rough dry 
Economy 
Family finish 
Auto repairs: 
IG. cisniinnnittniinewnintintecinattletiaiteinn 
NE HII tin no cttinindeneiine cinabietiinnts 
Overhaul and repair clutch 
Chassis lubrication 
Domestic services: 
ET WII 0 nic cdbaadbaniithninenaaepinsmets +41.4 
Weekly workers 
RII ost, snunsingdmmmiiamieiaieansii 
EE PUNE caschiericcucscnndbdctonenbensinket 


toek the $b 


Gasoline, regular 
Motor oil, regular 
Soap, toilet, floating................. ae ane 


ap: 
Toilet, floating.......... penecapnvrecsoveses ° 
Laundry: 
Bar, white, wrapped. .... 
Bar, yellow, wrapped 
Flake and chip, fine 
Flake and chip, genera] purpose 
Granulated 
RRR... ninccncncaninieguatd pnnisinienapasien one 


erproce! 


ttitet + tit 
Ppewp 7 
Noocoocooa 2 wWwoua 
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Percent 
+3.2 


I, i caret ctl cenit Scola 
Starch, laundry.... 

‘Loilet paper 
‘Lobacco: 


Cigarettes _-- 


Taxes, registration: 
Pea. poo tebalbengia oS. tktebdbediienant * 


COUT ds cititansckatindansgnubtcnasiiaty ° 
Plymoutb........... ntbneimaamn sane earthed » 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Cost of Living 
Division, Nov. 18. 1943. 


Percent of change in the cost of food pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in the large cities combined be- 
tween Sept. 15, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1943 


Cereals and bakery products: 


Cereals: Percent 


Flour, pancake 
Bate Epeeeste: 


Pork: 
Chops 
Bacon, ie acdimnapnaageecniibanst vase 


Pp ocenee 
ne Roasting chickens 4.........- MPuces 
Fish Goth, I ccctmneiinitinal 


Dairy products: 
Butter.... 
—— 


iiresh (delivered) 
Fresh (grocery) .. .cocccccccescccee 
Fresh (average) ......<0--------+-- do... + 
Evaporated 14}4-ounce can.. +13. 
Eggs: Eggs, fresh ? dozen... +14. 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits 


ges 
Grapefruit # 

Fresh vegetables: 

Beans, greeN...........- ~oo pega... +31.9 

Cabbage do_... +25.6 

Oarrots.....cccccoccceescoce-DUnCh... +30. 4 

head... +48 

pound... +62.2 

15 pounds... 


Bee 
Canned fruits and vegetables: 
Canned fruits: 


pp née 
Grapelruit juice..........No. 2 can.. 
Canned vegetables: 


Soup, soy 3 11 ounce....do.... 
Dried fruits and _ les: 
Dried fruits: pound... 
Dried ioe Navy ‘beans....do...- +12. 1 
Dried fruits and vepeeabing. dried vegetables: 
Soup, dehydrated chicken noodle *_ounce.. 


NOVEMBER 23 


Bover eS: 4 aT 


Oil, cooking or salad.............. enue: 
one and sweets: 


Apple SEUIE ceeecseganneneall 16 ounces... 


1 Priced for first time in February 1943, 
3 Percentage change computed on the index. 
* Not included in the index. 


NotTe.—Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to 
1943 and on 56 cities combined from January 1943 to date, 


Percent of change in the cost of clothing 
purchased by wage earners and lower. 
salaried workers in the large cities com. 
bined between Sept. 15, 1942, and Sept. 13, 
1943 


Men’ 8 coe 


Suits, wool 


Medium quality. __..... pididasiubuweee +5.4 
Inexpensive quality. ...................- +5.5 
Jackets, wool 2 


QVGONE, GOUGNA. cacoccssiccocdécics ikéieee +4.2 
Shirts: 


Pajamas, cotton: 

Broadcloth....... attuned pesensatdineden +12. 

Printed percale 
horts, cotton: 

Broadcloth 

BN i etn ede e eal +15.3 
Undershirts, cotton, knit 5 
Union suits, cotton: 

Medium quality 3. 

Inexpensive quality...........--.c0-.--- +1.4 
Sweaters, wool: 

Medium quality 

Inexpensive quality..............-.....- 
Socks, cotton and rayon 
Neck is dagen itincngetindreds gastinhigesiee . 


Fur, seal-dyed rabbit............cec-c.0- 
Skirts, wool: 
— ew 
nsive Gq CY 00 
—_~ as Weal 
Rayon: 
Satin crepe, medium 
Crepe, inexpensive 
Prints: 


Very inexpensive 
Extremely inexpensive.........- 
Wash frocks: 


Slips 

Nightgowns, cotton..... ciaonoasand Nandibies +149 
Panties, rayon......... wtadcaunbtpweensesans +16 
Girdles: 


Woven, medium quality 
Knit, inexpensive quality 
Hose, rayon 


Gloves, leather. .... onmeninel nagnatinnts oe 
Girls’ clothing: 
Coats, wool, no fur: 
TY CII inti inicinninidete riatinee +111 
Inexpensive quality......... ea +23,2 


43,1 
48.5 
po er ar See +4. 
Children’s +5.2 
SR iicncivetscsndas eocsacincasce ° 
Miscellaneous: 


Dry cleaning 
Shoe repairs. ...... 
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Percent of change in the cost of house fur- 
nishings purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers in the large cities 
combined between Sept. 15, 1942, and Sept. 
15, 1943 


Percen: 

Mattresses, innerspring, medium quality........ +4.7 
Sewing MACHINES... ...-.cccccccccccedecccccccccce +11 
Electric light bulbs, 40-watt...........cccccccoce —6.8 
Vacuum cleaners, electric. .........sce--s----00 +2.6 
Stoves, COOK, GAS FANZC..- cecccccccccccccceesscce +2.5 
Dinnerware: 

PlOtO...<ccuccacccuccocescesucnsceseccesoscece +1.6 

TCAD ONG GRUCNT. coccendscadsnseuvecsaccce 0 
Glossweatd tWURRl a. cicddccdsncagustednqunseccane 0 
3rooms: 

|, a ee +13.9 

Inexpensive Quality... .ccsccccocccccccccccce +13.0 
Towels, COSCO... coc cccancasesccscescenseoscccese +8.9 
Sheets, muslin: 

G4 = OF CORII ic cdecittasscescesscccesces +.9 

08 3 TR CRI ksnedanctderbucdistidains +14 
Curtains, marquisette: 

56 3 Sb CR ntikbncecbdnnnncctaconesss +2. 2 

f2 x 30 construction......... bialeciwinninetnin +.9 

7) | | eee +2.9 
Blankets: 

Medium quality, W0el..... .ccecccecesacacuce +58 

INCEPENSIVE. . ccceccccsccccccccsepceuscccccce +1.6 

PONS... ccccacdeddobeddeesdneccensennéesébaases +5.3 
Rugs, Axi icncdwccectadcaceuacwccssessscas +.6 
eS +.7 
Res, MIP ickaketesecddustanteessencaisdoce 0 
Felt-base Goat CiVOt. ses ccacensascusssscasees 0 
Lincleet, MNEs ok chindcetwacdencimetnaaenceas 0 
Living-room suites: 

Ni ORTEID RINT inidc etcmndimbaantinesdaces +2.9 

Ine POMAINS GUREIET « ecduvlinebsdccncsésectanes +1.8 
Dining -T00th GURNEE « ocicanecadmnadceesettnsincese +1.2 
Bec Wdh Giscktctenehsdlenseosnabatinedinncee +1.6 
Studio couches, medium quality..........---.-.. +2.3 
Bed springs, coil, medium quality............... 0 


Percent of change in the cost of fuel, elec- 
tricity and ice purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in the large 
cities combined between Sept. 15, 1942, and 
Sept. 15, 1943 


Fue! oil Percent 
IOs Licscussoiishsdthiuddéiuelssasttebuateesess 7.2 
DEW. nts nnilh indy actiincasn eiiesteseiabanliaeieeicaen ill nda te +3.6 
PROCtT IED « ctnentietikdsbedscdacsdsdtitouhiintiibits tiem 0 
ee, OS SE Se Oe aa aS —1.4 
ID: .. « cctidaothideieieineth cea eins ei ota’ +15 
Coa! 
Anthracite: 
eg Re ne oe 
Other than Pennsylvania................ +44 
Bituminous: 
Low and medium voaltile............... +4.0 
Eastern high volatile. .................-. +5.8 
Western high volatile........-<ceccccecee +3.1 
COORG, GON a a Giinicidaciah eetineeces = bo cee +.5 
i RCO OM RT Oe +9. 1 
a ne +3.3 
We 00sec, Shaweicacidecks ae ee a +4,2 
Lis le 
I a a a et +3.3 
POURS « Kd Dobe ia tree et od a cee 0 
POwewt soe ae Oe 0 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HOPE. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
announced that very shortly a subsidy 
on flour will be put into effect in order to 
prevent an increase in the price of bread. 
This shows to what a ridiculous extent 
the subsidy program can be carried and 
indicates that if Congress permits the 
administ-ation to go ahead with the sub- 
Sidy program it will be a constantly ex- 
panding program and the amount of 
subsidies paid will be running into the 
billions before many months have passed. 

What is the situation with regard to 
bread prices? How much have they in- 
creased in recent months? How do these 
. ices compare with those during normal 

limes? 

I am submitting herewith figures 
showing the total national income each 
year for the past 30 years, us compared 
With bread prices for the same period: 





Average re- 
tail price per | 
jpound (baked; Total nation- 
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Year weight) white! al income in 
bread in lead-| United States | 
ine cities of 
United States! 
1913 Cents Billion dollars 
EE. tk AOS J. : 
1914 ee eee 6.3 | 36.4 
OED. ..nccesccscssqcecsees 7.0 | 38.3 
i tall i 7.3 44.9 
Dei cie bditintchendibadina tants 9.2 53.4 
aS Se ee Ed 9.8 58.1 
I sien | 10.0 67.3 
ee i neice 11.5 69.3 
either ie Wt Net a 9.9 §2.3 
Di wtiieludintetthconatet 8.7 60. 1 
licen aditiindlit: anshaatedl &. 69.7 
1924 ; &.9 69.6 
W25 | 9.3 74.4 
26 9.3 76.5 
‘ 9.2 75.8 
W28 4 8.9 79.6 
2 . 8.8 83.3 
930__ } 8.6 68.9 
‘ } 7.7 54.5 
7.0 40.0 
wan 42.3 
8.3 49.5 
&.3 55.7 
8.2 4.9 
8.6 71.5 
; 8.6 64.2 
lint adiediteasin Geel 7.9 70.8 
We ee 8.0 77.8 
i sh es ye 8.1 95.6 
al 2 } 119.8 
1943 aol 142.0 


1 January to April. 
*May to September, 


These figures indicate that the price 
of bread today, 8.9 cents per pound, is 
less than the average price during the 
last 25 years. They show that during 
the past year the price of bread has ad- 
vanced only two-tenths of a cent per 
pound, and that the price is less today 
than it was in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 
1925, 1926, and 1927, and that the price 
is the same as it was in 1924 and 1928. 
In all of the years mentioned the na- 
tional income was far below that for 1943. 
For instance, in 1924, when bread sold 
for exactly the same price that it does 
today, our national income was $69,600,- 
009,000. Today it is more than twice 
that. Even in 1932, with a national! in- 
come of only $40,000,000,000, the price of 
bread per pound was less than 2 cents 
below what it is today. Bread today is 
three-tenths of a cent per pound more 
than it was in 1938, but our national 
income in 1943 is $142,-(0,000,000, as 
compared with $64,200,000,000 in 1938. 

If a ceiling on wheat prices were fixed 
at parity today, it could not possibly 
result ir more than an increase of one- 
half a cent per pound in the price of 
bread. If such an increase occurred, 
bread would still be by far our cheapest 
food and would be selling for about the 
average price at which it sold during the 
period from 1920 to 1930. Did we have 
inflation then? Is not the consumer 
today, with a national income twice as 
large as the average during the period 
from 1920 to 1930, able to pay as much 
for bread as he paid during that time? 
There can be but one answer to that 
question. Is there, then, any justifica- 
tion whatever for passing on to the tax- 
payers of this and future generations 
a part of the bread bill of every house- 
hold in America today? 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the debate upon this bill many per- 
sons have expressed concern for the 
white-collar workers and those with 
fixed income, such as pensioners. 

Their plight has been considered by 
many Members, among them the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Herter}, 
who has prepared a measure for their 
aid. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope his bill will be 
called for discussion and consideration 
without delay. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 
would it be in order to make a general 
request to extend remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would have to 
be done in the House, not in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reporied that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3477) to continue the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency 
of the United States, to revise the basis 
of annual appraisal of its assets, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 356, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT and Mr. CARTER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from California 
rise? 

Mr. CARTER. To offer a motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CARTER. Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CarTER moves to recommit the bill (H. 
R. 3477) to continue the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, to revise the basis of annual appraisal 
of its assets, and for other purposes, to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I also 
have a motion to recommit. I am op- 
posed to the bill and have been opposed 
to it from the beginning. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair always 
recognizes a Member on the minority to 


Is the gentleman op- 





fies as being opposed to the bill. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
demand the yeas and nays on this vote? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 


Wwere—yeas 278, nays 117, 


answered 


“present” 3, not voting 30, as follows: 


Abernethy 

Allen, fll. 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 


[Roll No. 163] 


YEAS—278 


Dworshak 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Elli: 


s 
Anderson, Calif, Ellsworth 


Anderson, 
N. Mex. 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bates. Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bender 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 
Buffett 
Burch, Va. 
Burgin 
Busbey 
Butler 
Camp 
Connon, Fla. 
Cannon, Mo. 


Carlson, Kans. 


Carson, Ohio 
Case 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 

Clason 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Costello 
Courtney 
Cox 

Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curley 
Curtis 

Davis 

Day 

Disney 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Durham 


Elmer 
Elston, Ohio 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif, 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Pish 
Fisher 
Pulbright 
Puller 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Cearhart 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gilchrist 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Gossett 
Craham 
Grant. Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwynne 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 

Edwin Arthur 
Hall 


Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hancock 
Hare 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris, Ark. 
Harris, Va. 
Hays 
Heidinger 
Herter 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass. 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Jarman 
Jeffrey 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, 

Anton J. 
Johnson, 

Calvin D. 
Johnson, Ind 
Johnson, 

J. Leroy 


Johnson, 

Luther A. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Ward 
Jonkman 
Kean 


McCord 
McCowen 
McGehee 
McGregor 
McKenzie 
McLean 
McMillan 
McWilliams 
Maas 


Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
May 

Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Conn, 
Miller, Mo. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Miller, Pa. 
Mills 
Monkiewicz 
Morrison, N. C. 
Mott 

Mundt 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Newsome 
Norman 
Norrell 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O’Hara 

Pace 

Patman 
Patton 
Peterson. Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Poage 

Pracht 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Il. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 


Richards 
Rivers 
Rizley 
Robertson 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rohrbough 
Rolph 

Rowe 
Russell 
Sauthoff 
Schiffier 
Schwabe 
Scott 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 


Baldwin, N. Y. 


Bates, Ky. 
Bloom 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buckley 
Bullwinkle 
Burchill, N. Y. 
Burdick 
Byrne 
Canfield 
Capozzoli 
Carter 
Chapman 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Crosser 
D’Alesandro 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dickstein 
Dilweg 
Dingell 
Eberharter 
Ellison, Md. 
Fay 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fitzpatrick 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Ford 
Furlong 
Gale 
Gavagan 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Granger 
Hart 


Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Sparkman 
Springer 
Stanley 
Starnes, Ala. 
Stearns, N. H. 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Sumner, Il. 
Sumners, Tex, 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talbot 

Talle 

Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Treadway 


NAYS—117 


Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Hull 


Izac 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Judd 
Kearney 
Kefauver 
Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
King 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Lane 
Larcade 
Lesinski 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McMurray 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Maloney 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Merritt 
Monroney 
Mruk 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Myers 
Norton 
OBrien, Il. 
O'Brien, Mich. 


Troutman 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Ward 
Weichel, Ohio 
West 

Wheat 
Whelchel, Ga. 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Woodruff, Mich. 
Woodrum, Va. 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


o’Connor 
ONeal 
O’Toole 
Outland 
Pfeifer 
Poulson 
Powers 

Price 

Priest 
Rabaut 
Randolph 
Robinson, Utah 
Rowan 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Satterfield 
Scanlon 
Schuetz 
Sheridan 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, W. Va. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spence 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tolan 

Towe 
Vincent, Ky. 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 

Weiss 

Welch 

Wene 

White 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wright 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—3 


Folger 


Allen, La. 
Baldwin, Md. 
Bland 

Celler 
Compton 
Cullen 
Dewey 

Dies 

Dirksen 
Douglas 


LaFollette 


Fulmer 
Gallagher 
Green 
Harness, Ind. 
Hendricks 
Jackson 
Jones 

Kee 

Keefe 

Lewis, Colo. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Dirksen for, with Mr. Ramspeck against. 
Mr. Jones for, with Mr. O’Leary against. 


against. 


O’Konski 


NOT VOTING—30 


Mason 
Morrison, La. 
O'Leary 
Ramspeck 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Calif. 
Sheppard 
Snyder 
Whitten 
Willey 


Mr. Compton for, with Mr. Celler against. 
Mr. Robsion of Kentucky for, with Mr. 
Jackson against. 
Mr. Harness of Indiana for, with Mr. Mor- 
rison of Louisiana against. 
Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Kee against. 
Mr. Keefe for, with Mr. LaFollette against. 
Mr. Douglas for, with Mr. Cullen against. 
Mr. Baldwin of Maryland for, with Mr. 


Rogers of California against. 
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General pairs: 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Willey. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Dewey. 
Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Gallagher. 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a pair with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Kreere. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” I withdraw my 
vote of “nay” and vote “present.” 

Mr. BOREN changed his vote of “nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent tho+ all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Brown]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE. HOUSE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute to mention the tax program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr, RoBerTsoNn]? 

There was no objection. 


THE TAX BILL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of our colleagues must leave to- 
night on a sad mission. Tomorrow the 
House will take up the tax bill. Out of 
courtesy to those who canrot be here, 
and in view of the fact that none of us 
on the floor can give any better presenta- 
tion of what is in that bill than what the 
committee has put in its report and sent 
to each Member of the House, I hope it 
will be possible to take that bill up to- 
morrow, adopt the rule, have brief debate 
and pass the bill before adjourninent to- 
morrow evening without any ro’l call. 

Each Member of the House will then 
be given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp within 5 legis- 
lative days in case he wishes to discuss 
some phase of the tax bill. We all know 
that the bill will come up under a closed 
rule which prohibits the offering of 
amendments, we all know we have to 
pass the bill, so, in my opinion, it will be 
a proper courtesy to those who cannot be 
here tomorrow to dispose of this matter 
without a roll call. 


HOUSE TO MEET AT 11 O'CLOCK TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock a, m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar on Wednesday of this week 
be dispensed with. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole this afternoon and 
to include therein a letter I received 
from William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a letter from the American Trucking 
Association and a resolution from the 
American Trucking Association in favor 
of the Lea bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. SADOWSKI] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article by Walter Lippmann 
on subsidies, and in two instances I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
article written by Blair Moody, appear- 
ing in the Detroit News, on price control 
and to include also several tables on price 
inflation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan |Mr. LESINSKI]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that if the article 
above referred to exceeds the space al- 
lowed, it may be included in the Recorp 
notwithstanding the cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. LEsINsKI}? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my re- 
marks a petition signed by 9,000 women 
of the State of New Jersey with reference 
to the bill passed today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a list 
ol names with the business classifications 
of the administrators of O. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr, Houtrre.p]? 

There was no objection 

(Mr, Luptow asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorp.) 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today and to include 
therein a short excerpt from the New 
York Times in reference to the O. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DicKstTEINn}? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a short letter and a set of resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 


‘remarks in the Recorp on the Commod- 


ity Credit Corporation bill and include 
therein a letter from a farm woman, and 
further to extend my own remarks on 
the rubber question and include therein 
@ newspaper article by William Jeffers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] be permitted to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp on two oc- 
casions and include therein some news- 
paper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CurTIs] be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a magazine 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Breum asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorRD.) 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp with re- 
gard to the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a speech by Henry J. Kaiser at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous censent that on Monday, No- 
vember 29, at the conclusion of the lezis- 
lative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vur- 
SELL] May be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a poem entitled “Keep America 
American.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman frem Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRACHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article by Prof. H. G. Brown, 
of the University of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Rrecorp on 
two subjects and include in one a letter 
and in another a short article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short committee report and 
newspaper articles pertaining thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Maiy- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMEER 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 
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NOVEMBER 23, 1943. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 

Sir: The certificate of election in due form 
of law of Hon. D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH Aas & 
Representative-elect to the Seventy-eighth 
Congress from the Twenty-third Congres- 
sional District of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to fill a vacancy in that dis- 
trict, is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
SouTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of aviation 
and include therein an editorial from 
the September issue of the McGraw-Hill 
publications. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles: 


8.630. An act to amend section 107 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, to change the 
terms of the district court for the middle 
district of Tennessee; 

S 759. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Tennessee to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of W. I. Dooly; 

8.763. An act amending the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

8.770. An act for the relief of Eddie Percle; 

S. 862. An act for the relief of the Grafton 
Boat Works; 

S.950. An act for the relief of the Milford 
Trust Co. and Blanche R. Bennett, as ad- 
ministrators of the estate of Charles E. Reed, 
deceased; 

S.1008. An act for the relief of Gerald G. 
Woods; 

8.1246. An act for the relief of Ervin 8. 
Finley; 

S. 1309. An act for the relief of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc. o 

S. 1382. An act for the relief of certain of- 
ficers and employees of the foreign service of 
the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; and 

S.J. Res. 47. Resolution to provide for the 
appointment of a National Agricultural Jef- 
ferson Bicentenary Committee to carry out 
appropriate exercises and activities in recog- 
nition of the services and contributions of 
Thomas Jefferson to the farmers and the 
agriculture of the Nation. 


THE LATE SENATOR W. WARREN BARBOUR 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, three 
times within the brief space of 24 hours 
this week the Angel of Death has cast his 
dark shadow over this Congress. The 
first to go was our beloved and brilliant 
friend, Mr. Ditrter; the second call came 
to the distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
STEAGALL. It now becomes my sorrowful 
duty to announce the death last evening 
of my beloved friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Jersey, Mr. 
Barsour. He passed away gently in his 
Sleep, in the prime of his manhood. 
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This is no time to take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing our feeling as a body 
for the great loss that has fallen upon 
the Congress and upon the great State 
of New Jersey and upon our Nation in 
the passing of our friend. Personally, 
I am unable to speak without deep emo- 
tion because we were practically blood 
brothers for many long years. We were 
happy in our own successes together, and 
we comforted each other in the many 
failures and frustrations that come to 
men in public life. 

He is gone. God rest his spirit. 

I wish to announce that the funeral 
will be held tomorrow afternoon in the 
Episcopal Church at East Eighteenth 
Street, Paterson, N. J., at 3 o’clock. The 
funeral train will leave on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad from Union Station here 
tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who so desire may 
extend their own remarks at this point 
with reference to our departed friend. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentle- 


woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to express my regret on the un- 
timely passing of my very good friend, 
Senator Barsour, and my deepest sym- 
pathy to the members of his family. 

In our many years of association in 
the Congress I always found him most 
cooperative, sympathetic, and friendly. 
Although not of my political faith, I can 
say with all sincerity that whenever 
questions or bills concerning the welfare 
of New Jersey came before Congress, he 
could be counted on for support and 
most cordial cooperation. 

New Jersey has lost one of her able 
and most outstanding representatives. 
His great loss will be felt not only by his 
friends, but also by those who came to 
know and respect him in his public rela- 
tions, and in his faithful service to the 
State he was elected to serve. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
the deepest sense of personal loss in the 
passing of Senator Barsour who had al- 
ways been most kind to me and my pre- 
decessor, the late Congressman Seger. 
He had lived for years in our district and 
he was keenly interested in its progress 
and problems. He loved to meet people 
from Passaic County and to reminisce 
about his early days in Paterson. 

Our New Jersey delegation in the 
House, Republican and Democrat, always 
hailed the Senator for his readiness to 
cooperate in any congressional matter 
and Congress as a whole today remem- 
bers him for his stalwart Americanism. 
He was big mentally and physically. He 
was big in heart. He had time for the 
little things in life, friendly courtesies, 
and he was noted for his spirit of toler- 
ance. 

The Senator’s business background and 
his interest in making America aggres- 
sor-proof made him a most valuable 
Member of the Congress in these trying 
days of global war. His last public ad- 
dress, delivered before a Washington 
American Legion post last Wednesday, 
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was a stirring plea for our country to be 
as great a maritime nation as any in the 
world, also that the peace-loving coun- 
tries of the world maintain a superiority 
of seapower. 

Senator Barzour belonged to a number 
of groups seeking to promote tolerance 
and understanding among the peoples of 
the earth. He indulged in many chari- 
ties of a private nature. He aimed to add 
to the sum of human happiness and he 
did. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been shocked to learn of 
the sudden passing away of the senior 
Senator from New Jersey, Hon. W. War- 
REN BARBOUR. 

It has been my privilege to know Sen- 
ator Barsour for many years. I have 
always found him the same, kind and 
considerate, ever willing to help when- 
ever he was able to do so. He never 
failed to respond to any call that came 
to him, even from the most humble of 
his constituency. He served faithfully 
and well. It seemed a pleasure to him 
to be of service. He was alert to the 
needs of the State he so ably repre- 
sented. He was courageous and force- 
ful in presenting his views in matters 
that affected the welfare of State and 
Nation. He was a true patriot. He 
loved his country and appreciated the 
opportunity he had to serve it. His 
memory will linger long and pleasantly 
with all who knew him. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to pay a 
brief tribute to my good friend, Warren 
Barsour, of New Jersey. 

Senator Barsour had a distinguished 
record of public service. In whatever 
capacity he served he gave to the State 
and Nation loyal, honest, and effective 
service. It was my privilege and pleasure 
to have known WarRREN BArRBourR for a 
number of years, He was an inspiration 
to me as a new Member of Congress, and 
I always found him kind, courteous, and 
willing to lend a helping hand. 

Mr. Speaker, by the death of Mr. Bar- 
Bour the State of New Jersey has lost an 
able representative and the Nation loses 
a man who can ill be spared during such 
a critical period as now faces our coun- 
try. I join in sharing the grief of his 
family and extend to them my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a severe shock to learn of the death 
of my friend, W. WarReN Barsour, the 
senior Senator from New Jersey. I can 
always call on my memory to bring back 
the friendliness and sound advice which 
he extended to me upon my entrance 
into the Halls of Congress. He was al- 
ways ready to extend a helping hand. 

He was a great humanitarian who 
sought to protect the minority groups. 
A review of his record will reveal that he 
championed many liberal social reforms 
for the good of the people regardless of 
race, color, or creed. Honesty, strength 
and courage always possessed him. His 
character, ability, and patriotism were 
readily recognized by his colleagues of 
the Naval Affairs, Commerce, and other 
committees and by all others who were 
in association with him. The loss of ti 
valuable statesman and outstanding mon 
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of New Jersey and the Nation will be 
keenly felt. 


To the members of his family and 
those dear to him, I express my deepest 
sympathy upon their great loss and 
sorrow. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
sudden death is always a shock and the 
shock is doubly severe when it comes to 
a close and dear friend. The unex- 
pectedness of it leaves you speechless and 
overcome with awe at the realization of 
the mortality of man. The Honorable 
W. WarREN Barsour was one of my clos- 
est friends for many years. He and I 
were boys together and our paths crossed 
many times as we traveled the road of 
life. 

He was an intensely human man. He 
loved life and people and he had the pe- 
culiar gift of being able to get on with 
people. There was nothing of sham or 
pretense about him. He would not have 
been such a natural character if there 
were. He was generous to a fault and 
had a heart as big as his frame. He 
was successful in business and in his 
public life he showed a shrewd political 
appreciation which few men have. 
Members of Congress often turned to 
him for advice, recognizing his ability, 
and with implicit trust in his integrity. 

Warren Barspour leaves a host of 
friends who, although saddened by his 
passing, are cheered in their spirits by 
having enjoyed his companionable 
friendship and his warm and sincere 
personality. The people of New Jersey 
have lost one of their great leaders and 
true statesmen, and they will long re- 
member him for his many personal acts 
of kindness and for his devotion to their 
best interests. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 363), which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. 
W. WarREN Barsour, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 


Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 members 
be appointed on the part of the House to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to; and the 
Speaker appointed as members of the 
committee to attend the funeral, Mr; 
Eaton, Mr. CANFIELD, Mr, AUCHINCLOSs, 
Mr. Hart, Mr, WoLvEeRTON of New Jersey, 
Mr. Powers, Mr. THomas of New Jersey, 
Mr. Towe, Mr. HarTLEy, Mr. SuNDsTROM, 
Mr. Weng, and Mrs. Norton. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the balance of the resolution. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 


pect to the memory of the deceased, the 
House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
insiy (at 6 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the House, pursuant to its order hereto- 
entered, adjourned until tomorrow, 





Wednesday, November 24, 1943, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE 


OcTOBER 4, 1943. 
To THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES: 

Pursuant to clause 4 of rule XXVII, I, 
WESLEY E. DISNEY, move to discharge the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2887) entitled “A bill transferring certain 
functions of the Price Administrator, 
with respect to petroleum and petroleum 
products, to the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War,” which was referred to said 
committee June 7, 1943, in support of 
which motion the undersigned Members 
of the House of Representatives affix 
their signatures, to wit: 

1. Wesley E. Disney. 

2. Oren Harris. 

3. Edward H. Rees. 

4. L. H. Gavin. 

5. Charles M. LaFollette. 

6. Overton Brooks. 

7. A. Leonard Allen. 

8. James H. Morrison. 

9. A. J. Elliott. 

10. C. W. Vursell. 

11. Wm. S. Hill. 

12. James V. Heidinger. 
13. Henderson H. Carson, 
14. J. Harry McGregor. 
15. Ranulf Compton. 
16. Robert F. Rockwell. 
17. Lyle H. Boren. 

18. Sam M. Russell. 

19. James M. Curley. 
20. Gerald W. Landis. 
21. A. M. Fernandez. 
22. Earl R. Lewis. 

23. Wat Arnold. 

24. Frank A. Barrett. 
25. Norris Poulson, 

26. Fred E. Busbey. 

27. Jennings Randolph. 
28. Ross Rizley. 

29. Henry D. Larcade. 
30. C. W. Bishop. 

31. A. C. Schiffler. 

32. Fred Norman. 

33. Bertrand W. Gearhart. 
34. R. E. Thomason. 
35. Wm. Lemke. 

36. Reid F. Murray. 

37. Earl Wilson. 

38. Chester H. Gross. 
39. Paul Stewart. 

40. Harold C. Hagen. 
41. Stephen A. Day. 

42. Karl E. Mundt. 

43. Robert Hale. 

44. Charles S. Dewey. 
45. William C. Cole. 
46. John Phillips. 

47. Frank Carlson. 

48. Clinton P. Anderson, 
49. H. Carl Andersen. 
50. Emory H. Price. 

51. Ben F. Jensen. 

52. Calvin D. Johnson. 
53. Anton J. Johnson, 
54. Fred C. Gilchrist. 
55. Paul W. Shafer, 

56. Hubert S. Ellis. 

57. E. G. Rohrbough. 
58. Chauncey W. Reed. 
. Joseph R. Bryson, 
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. Raymond S. Springer. 
. L. Mendel Rivers. 

. Fred Bradley. 

. Usher L. Burdick. 

. Edward O. McCowen. 
. Lawrence H. Smith. 
. Evan Howell. 

. Roy O. Woodruff. 

. Bartel J. Jonkman. 
. Howard H. Buffett. 
. Joseph P. O’Hara. 

. Fritz G. Lanham, 
. Noble J. Johnson. 

. John Kee. 

. Grant Furlong. 

. O. C. Fisher. 

. James Domengeaux. 
. Albert Thomas. 

. Errett P. Scrivner. 
. Frank W. Boykin. 

. Ralph E. Church. 

. Thomas D. Winter. 
. Victor Wickersham. 
. Luther A. Johnson. 
. Harris Ellsworth. 

. Carl T. Curtis. 

. Daniel A. Reed. 

. Samuel A. Weiss. 

. Walter E. Brehm. 

. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
. Robert L. Rodgers. 
. Robert B. Chiperfield. 
. Walt Horan. 

. Walter A. Lynch. 

. Mike Mansfield. 

. B. W. Kearney. 

. Dean P. Taylor. 

. W. Sterling Cole. 

. Joseph Mruk. 

. P. W. Griffiths. 

. A. L. Miller. 

. Chester E. Merrow. 
. Homer A. Ramey. 

. Alvin F. Weichel. 

. Henry C. Dworshak. 
. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 

. Leo E. Allen. 

. John H. Tolan. 

. John Z. Anderson, 
. William P. Elmer. 
. Max Schwabe. 

. B. Carroll Reece. 

. Alvin E. O’Konski. 
. Charles B. Hoeven. 
. Kar] Stefan. 

. Joseph J. O’Brien. 
. George Mahon. 

. Joseph E. Talbot. 

. J. P. Richards. 

. Frank B. Keefe. 

. Ward Johnson. 

. L. W. Hall. 

. John §S. Gibson. 

. Jay LeFevre. 

. Marion T. Bennett. 
. Francis Case. 

. C. E. McKenzie. 

. Jed Johnson. 

. Henry O. Talle. 

. Louis E. Miller. 

. Thomas S. Gordon. 
. W. A. Rowan. 

. Clare E. Hofiman. 

. William I. Troutman. 
. B. J. Monkiewicz. 

. Cliff Clevenger. 

. L. C. Arends. 

. Pehr G. Holmes. 

. W. D. Mills. 
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139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144, 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 

. Eugene Worley. 

. Cecil R. King. 

. Philip J. Philbin. 

. Albert E. Carter. 

. John Jennings. 

. J. Roland Kinzer. 

. Ed Rowe. 

. Martin J. Kennedy. 

. H. Wm. Wheat. 


James F. O’Connor. 
Charles R. Clason. 
John C. Butler. 
John D. McWilliams. 
Harold Knutson. 
Winifred C. Stanley. 
Dan R. McGehee. 
F. Edward Hébert. 
N. M. Mason. 

Chet Holifield. 
Melvin J. Maas. 
Harve Tibbott. 

J. W. Ditter. 

James Gallagher. 
George E. Outland. 
Richard J. Welch. 
Carl Hinshaw. 

C. Frederick Pracht. 
Frances P. Bolton. 
W. P. Lambertson. 
Paul H. Maloney. 
Richard P. Gale. 
Thom: A. Jenkins. 
E. C. Gathings. 

Pat Cannon. 

Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 
Hamilton Fish, 
Earle D. Willey. 

J. Glenn Beall, 

Sid Simpson. 

Chas. H. Elston, 
Foster Stearns. 
George H. Bender. 
Lindley Beckworth. 
Hadwen C. Fuller. 
J. E. Rankin. 

Wm. W. Blackney. 
D. Lane Powers. 
Harry L. Towe. 
Harry R. Sheppard. 
J. W. Fulbright. 
Aug. H. Andresen, 


Frank Fellows. 


. Walter H. Judd. 
. Clarence F. Lea. 
. Frederick C. Smith. 
. Everett M. Dirksen, 


Angier L. Goodwin, 


. R. M. Kleberg. 

. Milton H. West. 

. A. Sidney Camp. 

. Joe L. Smith. 

. W. K. Granger. 

. W. A. Pittenger. 

. Margaret Chase Smith. 
. J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
. B. M. Vincent. 

. Thomas J. Lane. 

. John W. Gwynne. 

. Leonard W. Schuetz. 
. Martin Gorski. 

. Fadjo Cravens. 

. W. F. Norrell, 

. Tom Murray. 

. R. L. Sikes. 


3. J. Leroy Johnson, 


. Ivor D. Fenton. 

. Robert A. Grant. 

. Jessie Sumner, 

. Wm. E. Hess. 

. Charles A. Plumley. 
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This motion was entered upon the 
Journal, entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with signatures thereto, and re- 
ferrec to the Calender of Motions to 
November 23, 


Discharge Committees, 
1943. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


927. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
authorizing the acquisition and conver- 
sion or construction of certain auxiliary 
vessels, landing craft, and district craft 
for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BELL: Committee on Insular Affairs. 
Supplemental report to part 2 to accompany 
8.981. An act assisting in relieving economic 
distress in Puerto Rico; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 810). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R. 3712. A bill to provide for the termi- 
nation by the taxpayer of the period for 
amortization of emergency facilities; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 3713. A bill to amend section 3475 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, relating to 
the tax on the transportation of property; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 3714. A bill excluding the retirement 
pay of retired enlisted personnel of the 
Arm), Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
from gross income for the purposes of the 
individual income tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R.3715. A bill authorizing the acquisi- 
tion and conversion or construction of cer- 
tain auxiliary vessels, landing craft, and dis- 
trict craft for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R.3716. A bill to establish a United 
States Maritime Academy, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROLPH: 

H. R. 3717. A bill to amend section 8 (a) of 
the joint resolution entitled “joint resolu- 
tion making an appropriation to assist in 
providing a supply and distribution of farm 
labor for the calendar year 1943,” approved 
April 29, 1943, as amended; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 
H. R. 3718. A bill to grant military rank to 


| certain members of the Army Nurse Corps; to 
| the Committee on Military Affairs. 


| 


By Mr. STEWART: 

H. R. 3719. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act relative to restrictions applicable to 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in Okla- 
homa,” approved January. 27, 1933; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


NOVEMBER 2: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3720. A bill to authorize the Commis. 
sioners of the District of Columbia to appoint 
notaries public; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R. 3721. A bill to grant free postage to 
veterans, soldiers, sailors, or marines while 
being furnished hospital treatment, institu. 
tional, or domiciliary care in institutions op- 
erated by or under contract with the Veterans’ 
Administration; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. 3722. A bill to amend section 342 of 
the Nationality Act of 1940 in respect to fees 
for the issuance of certificates of arrival: to 
the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Con. Res. 58. Concurrent resolution to 
declare a governmental policy in relation to 
industrial readjustments during and after the 
present war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 3723. A bill for the relief of Murray 

B. Latimer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 3724. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard C. Bantin; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 3725. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Minerva Rexicker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R.3726. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Amanda Townsend; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R.3727. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Violet De Groot; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H.R. 3728. A bill for the relief of Claude 

Edwards; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 3729. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3707. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
Rev. Lawrence Duncan and 21 petitioners of 
Sabetha, Kans., requesting the passage ol 
House bill 231; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3708. By Mr. KING: Letter received from 
Rev. H. B. O. Phillpotts, pastor of the Com- 
munity Baptist Church of Hermosa Beach, 
Calif., and petition signed by members of 
that church, urging passage of the Bryson 
bill (H. R. 2082), which would prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of : 
coholic liquor in the United States for the 
duration of the war and until the term!na- 
tion of demobilization; to the Committee 0! 
the Judiciary. 

3709. By Mr. VOORHIS of California: Peti- 
tion of Clara E. Balmat, of Pomona, Cali! 
and 21 others, urging the passage of t! 
Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Commit 
on the Judiciary. 

3710. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition signed by 
employees of the Brown Shoe Co., St. Lou's, 
Mo., asking support of sufficient subsidies ‘0 
assure the roll-back of prices, and also u’s- 
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ing opposition to section 3 of House bill 3477, 
a bill to continue the Commodity Credit Cor- 
noration; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

3711. Also, petition of Fred Walters and 20 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

3712. Also, petition of William G. Maul- 
ardt and other St. Louis citizens, protest- 
ne against the passage of House bill 2082 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
eriod of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3713 hiss petition of W. B. Moloney and 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
he passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 

enact prohibition for the period of the 
war. to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3714. Also, petition of John F. Spangler 
and 20 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 

nst the passage of House bill 2082 which 
secks to enact prohibition for the period 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 


3715. Also, petition of R. Fife and 20 other 

St. Louis citizens, protesting against the 

t re of House bill 2082 which seeks to 

enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3716. By Mr. SADOWSKI: Petition of the 

10n council of the city of Hamtramck, 
Mich., at its regular meeting held in the 

ty counci! chambers on November 9, 1943; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3717. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Society of Insurance Brokers, San Francisco, 
Calif., endorsing House bills 3269 and 3270 
nd Senate bill 1862 and urging enactment; 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1943 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, by 
whose Spirit we have guidance and un- 
derstanding, help us during this day to 
give ourselves unreservedly to Thy lead- 
ing, holding our own wishes in suspense 
until Thou dost declare Thy will. 

We pray that Thou wilt create within 
the hearts of these Thy servants those 
desires which Thou dost delight to sat- 
isfy. Grant that their minds may be 
veritable sanctuaries of those revelations 
and visions of the wisdom of God which 
shall enable them to find a happy solu- 
tion to the many difficult problems con- 
fronting our generation. 

As Thou hast opened Thy hand in 
blessing upon our beloved country, so 
wilt Thou enlarge our souls with a sin- 
cere desire to bring in that blessed time 
whe n every need of struggling humanity 
Shall be supplied and righteousness and 
peace shall flow as a mighty stream. 

To Thy name we shall give all the 
praise. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
LXXXIX 625 
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that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 211): 

Resolved, That the Senate had heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. W. Warren 
Barsovur, late a Senator from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Senators 
be appointed by the President of the Senate 
to take order for superintending the funeral 
of the deceased Senator. 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate 
do now take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Friday next. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of the above reso- 
lution the Vice President had appointed 
Mr. HAwkeEs, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. AustTIn, Mr. Matoney, Mr. TRUMAN, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. TUNNELL, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. REVERCOMB, and Mr. 
ROBERTSON Members of said committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


COMMEMORATING THE FORTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE FIRST AIRPLANE 
FLIGHT BY WILBUR AND ORVILLE 
WRIGHT 


Mr. JEFFREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 175 
commemorating the fortieth anniversary 
of the first airplane flight by Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman state what the resolution is and 
whether it comes with a unanimous re- 
port from the committee? 

Mr. JEFFREY. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution was referred to the House 
Committee on the Library. It received 
their unanimous approval and was re- 
ported out. 

The resolution simply commemorates 
the fortieth anniversary of the first flight 
of the Wright brothers, which anniver- 


sary will occur on December 17, 1943. ~° 


The resolution asks no appropriation of 
money but expresses the gratitude and 
respect of the Nation through its elected 
representatives and orders that an en- 
grossed copy of the joint resolution be 
presented to Orville Wright, the surviv- 
ing brother. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, the 
resolution is simply one of gratitude and 
respect and orders only that an engrossed 
copy of the joint resolution be trans- 
mitted to the person designated. 

Mr. JEFFREY. Exactly. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There being no obiection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas on December 17, 1903, the first 
flight of a heavier-than-air machine was 
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made by Wilbur and Orville Wright at Kill 
Devil Hills, Kitty Hawk, N. C.; and 

Whereas this flight fulfilled man’s dream 
to conquer the air; and 

Whereas this achievement of the Wright 
brothers has been of incalculable value to 
mankind; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
heretofore has recognized this epochal event 
by authorizing the erection of a memorial 
at the place of the flight; and 

Whereas the fortieth anniversary of the 
first flight of a heavier-than-air machine will 
be commemorated on December 17, 1943: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Nation express its 
gratitude and respect for this signal and 
astounding contribution to the prcgress of 
the world on the fortieth anniversary 
thereof. 

That an engrossed copy of this joint reso- 
lution be transmitted to Orville Wright, the 
surviving brother. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. JEFFREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JEFFREY. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation is justly proud of its famous sons. 
Two of these are the Wright brothers of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

On December 17, 1903, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright flew the first airplane on 
the sands of Kill Devil Hills at Kitty 
Hawk,N.C. That flight signalized man’s 
conquest of the air. For years it had 
been a dream, the subject of poetry and 
prose. For years man had vainly striven 
to conquer space. Now dream and effort 
had become reality. 

That achievement is unsurpassed in 
the annals of mankind. Heretofore the 
Congress has properly recognized the 
anniversary of this epochal event. It is 
fitting that the fortieth anniversary of 
this first flight should be commemorated. 

In keeping with the life and character 
of the surviving brother, Orville Wright, 
I have introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 175. This simple resolution ex- 
presses the gratitude and respect of the 
Nation through its chosen representa- 
tives to two great Americans. It voices 
the pride of a people in a genius whose 
contribution is ageless. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include certain 
clippings. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GEN. GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received a telegram from a 
representative of one of the largest 
American Legion posts in the State of 
Iowa, as follows: 


Without objection, it 
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Respectfully request that you demand a 
full investigation of the General Patton in- 
cident with A. E. F. These are American 
coldiers and not Germans. If our boys are to 
be mistreated, let’s import Hitler and do it 
up right. 


The Patton incident is most unfor- 
tunate. The fathers and mothers of 
America having boys in the service, al- 
ready weighed down by concern for the 
welfare of their sons, now will have the 
udded anxiety of wondering whether or 
not their boys are being abused by hard- 
boiled officers. Perhaps we have too 
much “blood and guts” now. I feel that 
the entire matter should be investigated 
by our Committee on Military Affairs. 
Apparently General Patton is getting by 
with an apology. If the soldier had 
struck the general, we would have had a 
different story. 

WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it | 


is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this occasion to again pub- 
licly proclaim in behalf of 95 percent of 
the people of California our dissatisfac- 
tion with the appeasement program of 
Mr. Dillon Myer, of the War Relocation 
Authority. We in California realize that 
Mr. Myer has not made the segregation 
of loyal and disloyal Japanese, and if he 
continues in office, his policy of pamper- 
ing the Japanese who admit their dis- 
loyalty will create situations far more 
serious than the Tule Lake incident. 

Inasmuch as this is another agency set 
up by Executive order and not subject 
to congressional control, there remains 
only one avenue through which Con- 
gress can exercise its influence. That is 
through appropriations. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will soon receive 
a request for many millions of dollars 
for the continuation of this appeasement 
and coddling program so I petition the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations to exercise their most judicious 
consideration in the granting of further 
appropriations for this organization. 


THE TAX BILL 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of Members have spoken to me with 
reference to the tax bill which is to fol- 
low shortly, and I am therefore taking 
the floor for the purpose of announcing 
that we are willing to do everything we 
can to secure a final vote on the bill to- 
day so that Members who desire to leave 
town over the week end may do so. 
Here it is almost quarter past eleven. 
Judging by the number of Members who 
were on their feet a few moments ago 
seeking recognition, I am afraid the 
final vote on the bill will have to go over 
until tomorrow unless we can have co- 
operation. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to say a word of commendation 
for the excellent work which has been, 
is, and I hope shall continue to be done 
by the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Several excellent publications have 
been heretofore issued by the Jefferson 
Commission through its capable secre- 
tary, Hon. Edward Boykin, the latest of 
whic’ I now hold in my hand, treating 
of re.igious freedom. This valuable doc- 
ument is now available from the Com- 
mission by Members of Congress upon 


| their individual requests and, no doubt, 


the supply will be quickly exhausted. 
Those of us who are being supplied 
with documents about the life, character, 
and work of the Sage of Monticello for 
Gistribution among our schools, libraries, 


colleges, and the public generally, are 


most fortunate. The availability of de- 
sirable, authentic publications about 
Thomas Jefferson has been scant. I 
take this occasion to commend the gen- 
tlemen comprising the Jefferson Com- 
mission upon the fine work they are do- 
ing and feel that I voice the sentiment of 
the vast majority of our colleagues. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an article appearing in the 
Lawrence Evening Tribune, Lawrence, 
Mass., November 19, and I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
peace program proposed by the Knights 
of Columbus and adopted by the Su- 
preme Council on August 19, 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. LANE]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WICKERSHéM asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorD.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and to incluce 
therein an editorial from the Gary Post- 
Tribune, written by H. B. Snyder. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MappDEn]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include therein a 
tribute to an old friend of mine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
siven permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp.) 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
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league from Alabama [Mr. Newsome] 
may be permitted to extend his own re- 
marks in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SLAUGHTER]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Lemke asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorp.) 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include sepa- 
rately two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. ScHIrFLErR]. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr, VURSELL]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr,. VURSELL addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a letter sent to me by 
one of iay distinguished constituents 
with reference to subsidies, and I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech given by the national commander 
of the American Legion in Chicago on 
November 10 befcre the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York | Mr. O’Brien]? 

There was no objection. 


FISH BRING $4.55 A POUND 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one- 
half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Girrorp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I made 
a Statement yesterday that fish were 
bringing $4.55 per pound. Perhaps you 
disbelieve that, but I want to put in the 
RecorpD a full explanation of why that 
situation exists in the attempt to fix 
prices. In order to secure the catch the 
processor will pay enormous prices for 
fish on which there are no ceilings. It is 
a peculiar situation. Read this article. 
It is illuminating. 


FISH BRING $4.55 A POUND 


New Bedford’s fluke market on the fish 
exchange repeated itself Sunday, when the 
non-price-controlled fish sold for the un- 
precedented prices of $4.55 and $4.50 a pound. 

The bidding skyrocketed as dealers resumed 
their feud ove> cOntrol of the yellowtail 
market. Last week end similar attempts to 
obtain yellowtails, in spite of the much- 
disputed voluntary allocation plan which 
restricts catches to five dealers, resulted in 
prices of $2.36 for fluke and $1.51 for butter- 
fish. 
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Records of the United States Fish and Wild- 
lite Service showed that 13,000 pounds of 
yellowtails on the Sankaty Head went along 
with 90 pounds of fluke selling at $4.50, while 
16,000 pounds of yellowtails aboard the Gay 
Head accompanied about 150 pounds of fluke 
at $4.55. The fish normally sells for about 26 
cents. . 

Buyers were reported to be the Dartmouth 
Fillet Co. and L. S. Eldridge & Son. 

Certain of New Bedford’s established 
dealers reported last week that they were 
“teaching a lesson” to dealers failing to abide 
by the allocation plan. Under the noncom- 
petitive system of ceiling prices for yellow- 
tails, bidding for non-price-controlled fish 
on the side appeared to be a way of de- 
termining who should get the catch. 

Fishermen who brought in the fish on both 
occasions were reported to be bewildered by 
the turn of events which made dealers attach 
such a price to the hitherto neglected fluke. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp on three subjects 
and to include certain statements and 
r xcerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. PatMan]? 

There was no objection. 

ANTISUBSIDY GROUP WILL LOSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PatmMan]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the vote 
yesterday on the subsidy question in- 
dicates that the antisubsidy propo- 
nents do not have a two-thirds vote. 
On my amendment to strike out section 
3 they lacked 10 votes of having enough 
for a two-thirds majority, and on the 
Monroney amendment they lacked 29 
votes of having two-thirds. So instead 
of the antisubsidy group being en- 
couraged over yesterday’s vote, in view 
of the undisputed facts they should be 
discouraged because the outlook for them 
is gloomier than ever, and I predict they 
will lose. 

ANSWERING MR, FULTON LEWIS, JR. 


Although I did not hear him, I under- 
tand that the radio spokesman for the 
Republican Party, Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
last night on his radio broadcast left 
the impression that I had changed my 
views on the subsidy question because I 
voted to extend the life of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. If such an in- 
ference were left, it was an erroneous 
one, since I am just as much opposed 
to prohibiting subsidies as ever and will 
continue my efforts to eliminate the pro- 
vision in the bill that will prohibit them. 
If the Senate does not strike out this 
provision and the conference committee 
does not strike it out, the President will 
to the bill and I will vote to sustain 
his veto. 

THE TAX BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 360 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3687) 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 days, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may be offered 
to any section of the bill at the conclusion 
of the general debate, but such amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH] and yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule would of course 
make in order the immediate consider- 
ation of the tax measure. The Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means was unani- 
mous in requesting the Committee on 
Rules to report out this particular type 


of rule. It is of course a closed rule, 
which permits of no amendments except 
those approved by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. This is the usual type 
of rule under which tax measures have 
to be considered. 

I wish to congratulate the Committee 
on Ways and Means, whether it has fully 
met the views of everyone in the country 
or not, for having returned to Washing- 
ton before the recess was over and gone 
to work on this tax measure. The mem- 
bers of this committee have worked on 
it for many, many weeks, long, hard 
hours, both day and night. I feel that 
they have undertaken seriously to do 
that which in their judgment is best for 
the country under the present circum- 
stances, and that we may rely with a 
great deal of confidence on what they 
have done. 

I know the House wants to get down 
to the consideration of the measure and 
I see no particular reason why we should 
consume much time in debating this rule, 
I shall cooperate with the gentleman on 
the minority side and conclude the de- 
bate on the rule as speedily as possible. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. CLarkK] 
has so ably stated, this rule come* to 
the House upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
who were unanimous in asking for this 
type of rule. The Committee on Rules 
reported it out also by a unanimous vote 
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to the House, who, of course, in the last 
analysis, are the masters of their own 
rules. However, for this particular type 
and character of bill, this is the custom- 
ary rule, in order to avoid confusion 
and delay. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my function as 
@ member of the Committee on Rules to 
discuss the intricacies of this revenue 
legislation. That is the duty of the 
committee members under the very dis- 
tinguished leadership of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Chairman Rosert 
DovucHTon, the greatest Roman of them 
all. But, Mr. Speaker, I do propose to 
take some time to refresh the memories 
of the Members of the House on both 
Sides as to the original proposal emanat- 
ing from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., which, in my 
humble opinion, if it had been carried 
out, instead of being repudiated by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, would 
have put us on a level with the Com- 
munists, and might have even outcom- 
munized the Communists, SoI propose 
to take time, not to talk about the de- 
tails of the tax bill which is before you 
but to speak about the original proposal 
as submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

I take this occasion to congratulate the 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means for refusing to fur- 
ther increase income taxes and place op- 
pressive burdens upon the American 
people, particularly the middle class, 
who are already groggy and staggering 
along under the tax load as best they 
can. Those sound and wise Democrats 
who joined with them under the able 
leadership of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Chairman Bos DovcHrTon, are 
likewise to be highly commended for op- 
posing the preposterous and communis- 
tic proposal of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau to virtually limit net in- 
comes to $10,000. 

The public was never fully informed 
of the abomination of desolation recom- 
mended by Secretary Morgenthau. Pre- 
viously the attempt to limit salaries to 
$25,000 was squelched by Congress and 
by the American press as an attempt to 
interfere with private initiative and free 
enterprise. However, the original tax 
proposal of Secretary Morgenthau at the 
hearings on the present bill was incom- 
parably more drastic and revolutionary 
and actually limited net salaries and 
incomes to $10,000. A taxpayer with 
$150,000 net would have only $6,600 
remaining after taxes, whereas another 
taxpayer with $15,000 net would have 
$7,600, or $1,009 more, left after payment 
of taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I shall be delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota, who some day will be the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. We accept the nomination with 
due humility. 

Mr. FISH. It is inevitable. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I should like to call 
he attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that an individual with an income of 
$750,060 in 1944 and again in 1945 will 
pay the full $750,000 plus $3,250. 

Mr. FISH. In other words, pay 101 
percent. 

Ifr. KNUTSON. On a $1,000,000 in- 
come the individual will pay $5,750 in 
addition to the full million dollars in 
1944 and again in 1845, and soon. The 
more his income the more he will owe. 
The man with a $5,000,000 income will 
owe $45,750 plus the $5,000,000. 

Mr. FISH. Then, as I take it, I have 
underestimated the situation. I stated 
the original Morgenthau proposal would 
limit incomes and salaries to $10,000 a 
year. Now, according to my friend from 
Minnesota, some of the taxpayers in the 
higher brackets will be owing money. 
They will be called upon to pay over 100 
percent of their income and will not have 
$10,000 left after taxes. I thought the 
man who had a million-dollar income 
was to at least retain $10,000. Evidently 
I have made a mistake, and he will be 
owing more than that to the Govern- 
ment. But as a general proposition, 
what I stated was to the effect that it 
was an attempt to limit all salaries and 
incomes to $16,000. 

You gentlemen of the House on both 
Sides, because this is not a political issue, 
remember the furor and the uproar when 
President Roosevelt and the Treasury 
Department suggested limiting not in- 
come but salaries to $25,000 annually. 
That was squelched by an overwhelming 
vote of the House. Now the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his original proposal 
on this tax bill which he and his Treas- 
ury subordinates advocated before the 
Committee on Ways and Means sought 
to limit salaries and incomes—all in- 
come—to $10,090 a year. I submit this 
Sccialist plan is not known to the Amer- 
ican public. The details were never 
really told to the American people. I 
have talked to literally hundreds of busj- 
nessmen, large and small, and not one 
of them had heard of this radical at- 
tempt to limit salaries and income to 
$10,000. They all knew about what they 
called the outrage to limit salaries to 
$25,000, but when it came to limiting 
both to $10,000, they had never heard of 
it. That is why I am taking the floor 
today, to refresh the memories of at least 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives on both sides as to this outrageous 
proposal emanating in the first instance 
from the Treasury Department. 

The largest taxpayers, already 
squeezed white, would be mulcted of vir- 
tually all their income by the Govern- 
ment. As my friend from Minnesota 
suggests, they will be mulcted of all of it 
and more, too. The recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury would also 
have tended to liquidate the middle class, 
the farmers, the home owners, and the 
small-business and professional men 
and women, and also would have added 
greatly to the burden of the wage earn- 
ers, which would have caused severe 
hardship in every American home, 

The proposal to virtually limit income 
to $10,000 and to heap additional taxes 
on the already overburdened middle class 
was an attempt by tax legislation to 
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socialize and revolutionize America and 
to out-communize the Communists. 

The existing income taxes are already 
oppressive and further burdens would be 
destructive of free enterprise and the 
American standard of living. The way 
to stop crushing and excessive taxes is 
to economize and reduce governmental 
expenditures all along the line by abol- 
ishing useless bureaucratic agencies, 
eliminating at least 300,000 Federal em- 
ployees as a beginning, and supervising 
war expenditures. The Congress made 
a good start yesterday in stopping the 
vicious subsidy program, which if it ever 
got underway would have cost the tax- 
payers $2,000,000,000 annually. Even 
the Democratic members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means threw the social- 
istic-communistic Morgenthau proposal 
to confiscate large incomes and liquidate 
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the middle class out of the window. The 
brazen attempt of the New Deal admin- 
istration, drunk with power and long 
tenure of oftice, to use the tax system to 
limit all incomes to $10,000 and to under- 
mine thereby the American system of 
free enterprise was repudiated not only 
by the Republican members, but by Jef- 
fersonian Democrats on the Committee 


on Ways and Means, much to their 
credit. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe the whole 


House, Republicans and Democrats, owe 
a vote of gratitude to the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means for 
throwing this outrageous proposal into 
the New Deal ashcan. 

Mr, Speaker, the following table illus- 
trates what the total tax burden would 
be under the original Treasury plan for 
individual taxpayers: 


Comparison of total tar burden under existing law and under Treasury plan (no post- 
war credit allowed)—Married person, no dependents 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is always interesting to listen to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] 
speak. We are always bound to hear 
people called a lot of new names. We 
hear Secretary Morgenthau called a So- 
cialist and a Communist for submitting 
some proposal, and a lot of other pet 
names. Whenever I hear a man call 
other persons names in argument, the 
thought always exists in my mind that 
it is evidence of inability to make a fair 
and effective argument on the merits of 
the proposition. To me, name-calling is 
an indication of defeatism and inability 
to have an argument available to discuss 
the merits of a proposition. 

However, that is not my purpose in 
rising here. My purpose is to make one 
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27. 356 41. 640 14. 184 5, 845. 00 
33. 598 49. 156 15. 558 7, 626. 50 
39. 532 55. 812 16, 280 8, 83 ) 
44.748 | 61. 530 16. 782 9, 617. 50 
49, 035 66. 141 17. 106 10, 157. £0 
55. 407 72. 72 17. 316 10, 910. 50 
60. 451 77. 474 16. $93 11, 263.00 
(4. 759 81.184 16. 425 11, 28°. 50 
68. 297 &4. 046 15. 749 11, 167.50 
71, 372 £6, 265 14. £93 10, 205. 00 
74, 139 £8, 321 14. 182 23, 274. 10, 611. 00 
76. 591 60, 012 13. 421 23, 408, 14 9, 987. 50 
£4. 770 05, £40 10. 770 22, 844, 87 6, 689. 00 
89. 421 ¢8, 372 8. 941 21, 156. 59 50 
92, 443 100. C97 7. 654 18, 892. 31 14.00 
98.499 | 103. 548 5. 049 7, 503. 42 744. 00 
100. 433 104, 699 4, 266 —3, 250. 00 00 
100, 575 105. 274 4. 699 —5, 760. 00 0 
100, 787 106. 137 5. 350 —15, 750. 00 14. (if 
100. 915 106. 654 5. 739 — 45, 750. 00 00 








terse observation. President Roosevelt 
said at the outset of the war there would 
be no blood millionaires made out of 
this war. It means a lot to the fellow 
in uniform, it means a lot to the fel- 
low who is fighting abroad, whether or 
not blood millionaires are being made 
out of his sacrifices and out of this war. 
After this war is over, brushing aside all 
these high-sounding phrases that may 
temporarily mislead or deceive some of 
our people, after this war is over, I re- 
iterate, there will be no blood million- 
aires. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Yes. 

Mr. FISH. I should just like to ask 
my distinguished colleague if he was in 
favor of limiting net salaries and in- 
comes to $10,000. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Did the gentle- 
man say the Secretary of the Treasury 
proposed that? 

Mr. FISH. _ That was the general pro- 
posal in the bill, as anyone can see if he 
studies and analyzes it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am advised by 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury never proposed it. 

Mr. FISH. It is in the bill, if the gen- 
tleman will study the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
leman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want the Recorp to show I am 
opposed to the closed rule on this bill. 
I am opposed to it for two reasons: In 
the first place, I do not think it is cus- 
tomary to grant a closed rule on a legis- 
lative bill—and this is not only a tax 
bill; this bill contains a provision about 
renegotiation of contracts which may or 
may not be desirable. I have some con- 
cern about these provisions and believe 
they should at least be open to amend- 
ment. The bill should, in my opinion, 
have been considered under an open rule. 
The second reason I have for being 
against the closed rule is because I should 
like to have been able to offer, and I want 
the people of my district to know I would 
have offered, amendments to make this 
tax bill raise more revenue than it pro- 
vides. I do not think there is any other 
answer to inflation except a courageous 
program of taxation so we could stop the 
creation of new money by sale of bonds 
to commercial banks. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee has been 
kind enough to say that he would grant 
me a little time later on in the debate. 
At this point I should only like to say 
that it is important that the Members 
on the Republican side of the aisle make 
up their minds whether they were right 
yesterday or whether they are right to- 
day; were they right yesterday when they 
told us there is an abundance of surplus 
buying power in the hands of the people, 
so it did not matter whether there are 
means or machinery for keeping down 
prices to consumers, or are they right 
today when they tell us a great and ter- 
rible government is, in order to try to 
finance the greatest war in history, 
taking more money out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers than can be justified? 
For my part, I will say whereas I do not 
agree to a flat limitation by Executive 
order of the amount of income or salary 
that a person can receive, I do believe, 
in all justice, that in time of war the 
Congress should levy such tax rates on 
income of ourselves as citizens as will be 
commensurate with the needs of that 
war. I do not think those rates should 
ever be confiscatory, but I do believe in 
the higher brackets they should be suffi- 
ciently steep so that in practical effect 
there will be some limit on the amount 
of money a person can save or keep or 
Spend on himself while people are fight- 
to + dying on the battlefields of the 

orid, 

_Mr. FISH. Iyield 1 minute to the gen- 
Ueman from Michigan [Mr. HorrMan]. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. We all have the 
highest respect for the gentleman from 
California {[Mr. Voornis] and for his 


,opinions. I have had many a protest too 


from folks who did not wish to be taxed. 
I would like to write a tax bill that would 
not hit anybody in my district or any of 
the people who vote for me. Theater 
owners are kicking about the amuse- 
ment tax. The C. I. O. is kicking about 
the sales tax. The people who operate 
factories and businesses are all kicking 
about the income tax. I would like to be 
able to get up here on the floor and offer 
amendments, amendments covering ev- 
ery one of my constituents and exempt- 
ing every last one of them from taxation 
and then I would be able to write a nice 
letter back home and say, “I did all I 
could but that House of Representatives 
would not go along with me, so you are 
stuck; it is all their fault.” But a tax 
bill cannot be written that way. Itisa 
technical subject. This committee is a 
nonpartisan committee if there ever was 
such a committee in the House. They 
have knowledge that we have not, or I 
will say they have knowledge that I have 
not; I will not say anything about any 
one else. I could not write a tax bill if 
I tried. In all frankness I say I do not 
believe, with all due respect, that two- 
thirds of the Members of the House could 
write a tax bill if they had a chance. I 
am willing to leave it to the committee. 
Just as long as we continue to spend and 
spend we must tax and tax. My remedy 
would be to spend less. 

Mr. FISH. I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I am rather re- 
luctant to take the floor again at this 
time, because I shall have to do so later 
on. But I want to say to the minority 
Members that the minority of the Ways 
and Means Committee were a unit in 
favoring the issuance of the rule now un- 
der consideration. The older Members 
of the House will recall that back in 1932, 
when the present majority had just se- 
cured control of the House, they brought 
in a tax bill, as I recall, without a rule 
and by the time the House got through 
with it, its authors could not recognize it. 
Closed rules are necessary in the con- 
sideration of tax measures on the floor, 
otherwise everyone with a pet theory of 
taxation would offer amendments and 
perhaps have them adopted and by the 
time we got through the bill would be 
neither fish nor fowl. As a general prop- 
osition I am not in favor of these so- 
called special or gag rules, but I realize 
we must have one whenever a tax bill 
is before the House. I want at this time 
to express my appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee for the very 
fine and well attended hearing they gave 
us one day last week. It is very encour- 
aging to go before a body of industrious 
and intelligent men such as make up that 
committee, because we know we will 
always get a fair deal. I hope we can 
expedite matters now and shortly take 
the rule up for passage so that those 
who have plans to leave the city for over 
Thanksgiving may be permitted to leave 
late this afternoon, And as I said a 
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while ago, if we do not dispose of the 
bill today I am afraid we will have to 
be in session tomorrow, and that would 
be regrettable. It is up to the House as to 
whether or not we will be in session to- 
morrow and I ask the cooperation of 
every Member of this body in expediting 
the consideration and final passage of 
this bill so that we may dispose of this 
matter in a reasonable time this after- 
noon. 

Mr. FISH. 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority leader ap- 
parently was a little annoyed that I 
should term the original tax proposal of 
Secretary Morgenthau as socialistic and 
practically communistic. I am reminded 
of the old Latin proverb “Magna est ver- 
itas, et praevalebit”—Truth is mighty 
and will prevail. 

There is no question, and I propose to 
prove it by asking unanimous consent to 
insert in my previous remarks tables 
showing that no taxpayer would have 
more than $10,000 left under the original 
Treasury plan. In view of what the ma- 
jority leader said, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in my previous remarks a 
table showing the effect of the proposed 
Treasury tax plan on incomes of various 
sizes. This table shows that under the 
Treasury plan no one would have more 
than $11,000 after taxes. I made a slight 
error of $1,000 and I am willing to admit 
that, but I want the Recorp to show that 
$11,000 is the maximum that would be 
left any taxpayer in the proposed Mor- 
genthau-Roosevelt plan. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. You say the Treasury 
tax bill. Is that the bill we are now 
considering? 

Mr. FISH. Oh, no. I mean the origi- 
nal Morgenthau-Rwosevelt program lim- 
iting salaries and incomes to $11,000, 
which was the recommendation of the 
Treasury Department. Nobody back 
home apparently has ever heard of it. 
They have heard of $25,000 salary limi- 
tation, but this was an $11,000 income- 
and-salary limitation and that, in my 
opinion, was revolutionary and socialis- 
tic and would have placed us on a par 
with the communistic program. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert these tax tables in the REecorp 
at the end of my previous remarks show- 
ing that my contention is correct in spite 
of the statement of the majority leader 
{Mr. McCormack], 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, at the 
very beginning of the printed report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means with 
reference to this tax bill, the statement 
is made that in preparing this bill the 
committee has given consideration to 
five different factors. The fifth factor 
is enumerated as the possibility for econ- 
omy in governmental expenditures. 

Inasmuch as governmental revenue 
and governmental economy are properly 


Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
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closely allied subjects, I think it very 
pertinent to call attention again to the 
fact that on February 24, 1942, in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 6667, to establish an office 
of fiscal investigation, as an agency of 
the House of Representatives, to follow 
up appropriations that we make and to 
see how the money is expended and be 
able to give us the necessary information 
to eliminate waste and duplication and 
extravagance. I reintroduced that 
measure in this Congress as H. R. 83, on 
January 6, 1943. In order that the mat- 
ter might be considered by the House 
alone, in view of the fact that it pertains 
to a proposed agency of the House of 
Representatives, I have recently intro- 
duced it as House Resolution 358. 

I believe that the adoption of the 
policy suggested in this measure will save 
the taxpayers of this country untold mil- 
lions of dollars. Through the courtesy 
of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts, our beloved colleague the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHran], 
hearings were held a week ago today on 
this measure before the Committee on 
Accounts. I trust that committee will 
soon report this measure to the House for 
consideration. 

It would place at the disposal of the 
standing committees of this House an 
agency akin in its particular line of work 
to that of our office of Legislative Coun- 
sel, and such an agency would be able to 
get accurate and definite information 
for each committee with reference to 
authorizations of appropriations that 
might be requested of that committee, 
and then, in conjunction with the spe- 
cial agency which heretofore has been 
approved for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and concerning which the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has a 
pertinent bill pending before the same 
Committee on Accounts, we would be 
able to know the amount of the authori- 
zations we should make, and then we 
would be able to follow up the appro- 
priations and know how the money was 
spent. I think also if there are Federal 
agencies which are performing State 
rather than Federal functions, we will be 
able to eliminate them through the in- 
formation we can get. 

In the interest of economy, which is 
recited as one of the considerations of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the preparation of this measure, I want 
to urge very early consideration of this 
House Resolution 358. The responses I 
have had with reference to it from vari- 
ous parts of the country confirm my be- 
lief that its adoption will result in gov- 
ernmental economy that will save the 
people of this country great sums of 
money, and will save us the embarrass- 
ment of being accused of responsibility 
for the acts of bureaucratic agents 
which, if we ever authorized them, were 
authorized in ignorance of the amounts 
of money that were necessary to be ex- 
pended and of how those amounts were 
expended after they were appropriated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Sneaker, I 
vield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp]. 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this 1 
minute is all I care to take on the tax 
bill today. 

On page 3 of the report I received en-: 
lightenment. I could not understand 
why a man receiving a little more than 
$300,000 a year salary should want the 
job of a Congressman. Look up that 
table and you will find that what he will 
retain after he pays taxes will be less 
than $8,000 next year. That seems to be 
the answer. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana for 
a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp with reference to 
the price of oil in Montana. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 


is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 


the bill (S. 1285) on absentee ballots for 


our men in the armed forces. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


move a cali of the House. 
A cal! of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 164] 


Allen, La. Goodwin 
Auchincloss Graham 
Baldwin, Md. Grant, Ala. 
Bland Green 


Boykin Hale 


O’Brien, Mich. 
O'Leary 
Philbin 
Plumley 
Powers 


Bradley, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buckley 
Byrne 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo. 
Celler 
Chenoweth 
Coffee 
Compton 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Cullen 
Dawson 
Dewey 
Dickstein 
ies 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Eaton 
Elmer 
Fay 
Fisher 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Fulmer 
Gale 
Gallagher 
Gavagan 
Gillette 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
twenty-six Members have answered, a 


quorum, 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to dispense with further proceed- 


Halleck 
Harness, Ind, 
Harris, Va, 
Hart 
Hendricks 
Herter 

Hobbs 


Holmes, Wash. 


Jackson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones 

Kee 

Keefe 
Kennedy 
Kinzer 
Kleberg 
Lambertson 
Lewis, Colo. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Merritt 
Miller, Pa. 
Monroney 
Morrison, La. 
Mott 
Murphy 
Myers 
Newsome 
Norton 


ings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1943 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, before so 
| many Members were on the floor I stated 


Pracht 
Ramspeck 
Robsion, Ky, 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Calif. 
Scott 
Sheridan 
Short 
Simpson, Pa, 
Smith, Ohio 
Snyder 
Sparkman 
Starnes, Ala. 
Sumner, Ill. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tibbott 
Troutman 
Walter 

Wene 
Whelchel, Ga, 
Whitten 
Wigglesworth 
Wolfenden, Pa. 


Wolverton, N. J. 


Woodrum, Va. 
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that this rule was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules upon the unanimous re- 
quest of the Ways and Means Committee, 
It is the rule customarily used in the 
consideration of a tax bill. I hope it wil) 
be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on qa 
division (demanded by Mr. Vooruis of 
California) there were—ayes 208, noes 7. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
DovucHToN]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3687) to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3687, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1943, with Mr. Gore in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The.first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, may 
we have some understanding in regard 
to time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say 
that, under the rule, the time is equally 
divided. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is understood that the time will be equal- 
ly divided between the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. KnuTSON] and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill under, consideration represents an- 
other effort on the part of the Committee 
on Ways and Means to raise additional 
revenue to help meet the enormous ex- 
penditures made necessary by the war, 
and also along with other tax bills of re- 
cent years to make a substantial con- 
tribution toward controlling inflation. 

While considering this legislation and 
before preparing the bill, our committee 
heard witnesses representative of almost 
every segment of our economic life. For 
26 days, beginning with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Hon. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., we also heard the views of the 
public, of governmental departments, 
our joint staff, the Treasury staff, and of 
labor and industry. These hearings cov- 
ered about 2,800 pages of printed testi- 
mony. No two of those appearing before 
us seemed to agree as to the amount of 
revenue we should raise or the best 
means of providing it, nor as to the prob- 
lem of inflation or the best method of 
dealing with it. Neither did they agree 
on how any of the other difficult prob- 
lems confronting us should be solved. 
Almost all the witnesses said they real- 
ized the difficulty of our task, the neces- 
sity for additional revenue, and pro- 
claimed their willingness to dc their full 
part, at the same time saying that they 
could not reasonably carry any addi- 
tional burdens, but any additional or in- 
creased taxes should be placed upon the 
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shoulders of other taxpayers. For more 
than 2% months, in public hearings and 
in executive session, sometimes working 
at night, our committee engaged in an 
earnest effort to prepare the best tax 
bill possible. We endeavored to be guid- 
ed by factual conditions rather than by 
theoretical opinioms or philosophies. 
While we listened to the various wit- 
nesses appearing before our committee 
and heard the comments of all elements 
and factions, receiving many helpful 
suggestions, in the final analysis the bill 
is the result of the thought and arduous 
labors of cur committee. It is not a 
Treasury bill, a joint staff bill, a C. 1. O. 
bill, a chamber of commerce bill, or a 
National Association of Manufacturers’ 
bill. It isa Ways and Means Committee 
bill, and for it we assume full and sole 
responsibility. 

I am happy to say that during the en- 
tire proceedings and consideration of 
this legislation there was not the shight- 
est evidence of partisanship in our com- 
mittee. The minority members cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly in the preparation 
and formulation of the bill and worked 
as faithfully, as earnestly, as conscien- 
tiously, and as helpfully as the majority 
members. The minority, therefore, has 
equal responsibility and is entitled to 
equal commendation for this legislation. 

We were thoroughly cognizant of the 
enormous defieits which eur war ex- 
penditures are creating in our govern- 
mental finances. We were also fully 
aware of the ruargin between the avail- 
able supply of consumer goods and the 
present rurchasing power of our people 
under increased wartime income. We 
were fully aware also of the great need 
of additional revenue to meet as far as 
possible the necessary heavy expendi- 
tures of our Government. There has 
been no inclination to avoid any of the 
facts and factors that were to be con- 
sidered, but, on the contrary, we endeav- 
ored to meet them squarely and realis- 
tically. 

The primary purpose in any tax legis- 
lation is and always shauld be to procure, 
as far as reasonable, revenue necessary 
to meet the financial obligations of the 
Government, and also to see that the tax 
burden is spread as fairly and equitably 
as is consistently possible. 

That revenue measures have sec- 
ondary and incidental aspects cannot be 
doubted, as we are al] conscious of the 
economic and social implications of 
every tax bill, and these considerations 
were given full attention by our com- 
mittee. However, such considerations 
Should not overshadow the revenue 
aspec. of a tax bill. 

If our purpose is to meet the financial 
needs of our Government, let us impose 
taxes and increase taxes for this pur- 
pose. Of course, this policy necessarily 
helps control inflation. The place to at- 
tack inflation effectively, however, in my 
opinion, is to courageously attack it di- 
rectly and at its source—attack the 
cause—prices, wages, and retrenchment 
in governmental expenditures. 

In testing to see whether our bill is 
adequate as a revenue-raising measure, 
we cannot confine ourselves to this bill 
alone but must examine also the entire 
tax structure and burden as amended by 
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this bill. In 1939 our tctal Federal re- 
ceipts amounted to approximately $5,- 
700,000,000. Since that time we have 
enacted the First and Second Revenue 
Acts of 1940, the Revenue Act of 1941 and 
the Revenue Act of 1942. 

Under the pay-as-you-go legislation 
which was passed the first part of this 
year, the revenues were also increased 
for fiscal year 1944 by advancing 
the date of payment of individual in- 
come tax on rising incomes and requir- 
ing partial payment of the uncanceled 
rortion of the 1942 tax in 1944 and 1945. 
These acts for a full year of operation 
will produce approximately $41,346,000,- 
0ce. With the $2,140,000,000, this bill 
will produce total revenues for a full year 
of approximately $43,000,C90,000. Thus, 
in 4 years it is estimated that the 
Federal tax burden of the American 
people will have been raised by about 700 
percent, while the national income pay- 
ments have increased from about $71,- 
000,000,000 in 1939 to about $143,000,000,- 
000 in 1943, or approximately 100 per- 
cent. The revenue collected by our Gov- 
ernment since July 1 of this year—that 
is, for little over one-third of the current 
fiscal year—exceeds that of the entire 
year of highest receipts during the period 
of World War No. 1 by $9,000,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Minnesota. 
He is a very able member of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I extend my con- 
gratulations to the residents of North 
Carolina. 

At this point it might be pertinent to 
call to the attention of the House that 
the per capita taxes in the United States 
now exceed those levied in any other 
country. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I am just coming 
to that point, if the gentleman will par- 
don me. 

As our revenue needs have increased, 
we have increased our tax burden ac- 
cordingly. We certainly have not lagged 
behind other nations in this respect. On 
the contrary, our per capita tax burden 
now exceeds that of other countries as is 
shown by the following figures prepared 
by the Treasury Department: 


1943-44 
(Total includes State and local taxes) 
OE Re crepicene coninisipenniqenninreaionatis $357 
NNT Ce iamnidnkanenmncunitanad 291 
Gc nditthnctacatsaccedscdassoisas 261 


Our expenditures are also greatly in 
excess of those of other nations, not only 
in total amounts but also per capita. 
The estimate of British expenditures for 
the present year totals about $23,000,- 
000,000, whereas our year’s expenditures 
are expected to reach ninety to ninety- 
five billion dollars. A comparison of 
American and British expenditures up to 
the end of the current financial year in- 
dicates that we will have spent $200,000,- 
000,000 for war purposes as against Brit- 
ain’s $69,000 ,000,000. 

The American people bear the heaviest 
tax load of any country in the world. It 
is more than 3 times the tax bill of 
Great Britain, which is around $11,000,- 


000,000 and 14 times the tax bill of Can- 
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ada. In spite of this enormous burden 
under which our people are already 
groaning, the Treasury in its appear- 
ances before our committee requested 
additional revenue cf $11,500,000,000, 
principally upon the assumption that 
such a drain on the pocketbooks of the 
American people would contro! inflation. 
In my opinion, the dire effects of such 
an additional tax load would more than 
offset any good which could be accom- 
plished toward stopping inflation. If 
such a program were put into effect, it 
would immediately create demards for 
higher wages and greater profits to pay 
the tax bill, the natural consequences of 
which would be to stimulate rather than 
to retard inflation. It would also lay a 
crushing, and I believe unbearable, bur- 
den on the fixed income or white-collar 
group whose incomes not only have not 
been increased, but have actually been 
reduced by the rise in the cost of living. 
In my opinion, such a crushing burden 
of taxation would be far worse than any 
real or fancied danger cf inflation now 
facing our country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In connection with 
what the able chairmen of the commit- 
tee has stated, it may be well at this point 
to call attention to the fact that at the 
beginning of the next fiscal year, at the 
rate we are now spending, the national 
debt of the American people will be sev- 
eral times the total debt of all the other 
countries in the world. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DOUGHTON. 

tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if the figures he gave include 
State and municipal taxation. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; they are in- 
cluded in the $357 per capita tax burden, 
but in addition to the $43,560,000,000 
Federal tax we have State and local taxes 
of $10,000,000,000. It makes a total tax 
load to the American people, a load they 
are carrying today, of more than $53,- 
600,000,000 per annum. 


I yield to the gen- 


Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the 


gentleman from California. 

Mr.CARTER. The figures the gentle- 
man is giving are very interesting and 
instructive and I am sure the members 
of the committee are very glad to receive 
them. I was wondering whether the 
gentleman has among the figures the per 
capita national bonded indebtedness as 
compared with Great Britain? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I am sorry, I can- 
not give the gentleman that figure, but 
I will include it in my remarks and insert 
it in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. CARTER. 
to receive it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The information 
requested is as follows: 

Per capita gross debit of central governments, 
Mar. 31, 1943 

RE I ressceninc ep ctierectncbsancdbveneccicaniacinenietiini 1 $884 

CE I vn aii scat hinnmaindenaasperd 1,411 

1 By Sept. 30, 1943, this figure had risen to 
nearly $1,200; more recent figures for Great 
Britain are not available. 


I will be very happy 


By now it should be abundantly clear 
to everyone that taxation alone is not 
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adequate to controlinflation. The place 
where inflation can be most effectively 
dealt with is at the source where it arises, 
Dip as you may into the flowing stream 
through taxation, you cannot overcome 
the flood caused by excessive income 
flowing into the stream. Taxation can 
and must perform its portion of the anti- 
inflation program, but once the money 
has been paid out in excessive wages or 
excessive prices, or both, taxation simply 
cannot completely rectify the damage. 
While the Treasury attempted to 
justify its program as a check on infla- 
tion, the program itself was patently in- 
effectual in this respect. In the record 
of the hearings, on page 21, you will find 
a table prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment which indicates that of the 
$157,000,006,000 of income payments es- 
timated for the calendar year of 1944, 
individuals having net incomes of under 
$3,000 annually will receive $96,000,000,- 
000, or 61 percent of the total. Yet of 
the $6,600,000,000 additional revenue to 
be derived from the individual income 
tax under the Treasury’s plan, only $1,- 
700,000,009, or one-quarter of the total, 
would come from these individuals with 
incomes of less than $3,000 annually. If 
the primary purpose of this revenue leg- 
islation had been to combat inflation, it 
would have been necessary to levy heavy 
additional income taxes on those persons 
having incomes of $3,000 per year or less, 
because it is in this group that 61 per- 
cent of the increased national income 
lies. But that was not our primary pur- 
pose. The Treasury program would 
have eliminated 9,000,000 income tax- 


payers and would have secured a very 
small part of the proposed increased rev- 
enue from those who have by far the 
greater part of the increased income. 
Thus it seems perfectly clear that the 


Treasury program would not have 
curbed inflation to any substantial de- 
gree, but on the contrary would have 
increased very substantially the infla- 
tionary dangers insofar as they relate to 
persons in the lower income tax brackets. 

There has been much discussion of 
the so-called inflationary gap, which is 
generally defined to mean the difference 
between the sums of money available for 
expenditure for consumer goods and the 
amounts of consumer goods available to 
supply the demand. I wish to comment 
briefly on this inflationary gap. No two 
experts seem to agree either on the 
amount of this gap or the best way to 
close it. The Treasury has estimated 
the excess purchasing power to be $25,- 
000,000,000 after taking into account 
$21,000,000,000 in individual taxes and 
$17,000,000,000 used to purchased War 
bonds. Others claim it is still greater, 
and there are still others who contend 
that there is no substantial gap at all. 
As I said before, our considerations of 
this bill were in the light of factual and 
practical conditions confronting us and 
not controlled by theories or abstrac- 
tions. We tried to be realistic rather 
than theoretical. 

This inflationary gap seems to me to 
be a statistical abstraction and not ca- 
pable of any reasonable ascertainment. 
In any case, we have through taxation 
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gone as far as I believe feasible in the 
light of all of the circumstances. Cer- 
tainly, the tax portion of the anti-infla- 
tion program is far ahead of the wage 
and price portion of this program. 
Moreover, those who express the greatest 
alarm at the inflation bugaboo or danger 
do not, in my opinion, fully take into 
account the public psychology. While 
there are undoubtedly many cases of 
reckless spending by persons with sub- 
stantially increased incomes, on the 
whole our people are putting a very sub- 
stantial portion of their earnings into 
War bonds and savings stamps, into the 
payment of debts, the retirement of 
mortgages and the making of install- 
ment payments on the purchase of 
homes, insurance, and other savings or 
purchase programs. The great mass of 
our people remember all too vividly the 
lean years following the collapse in 1929 
and the privation they were forced to 


endure during the depression years. | 


These recollections, at least up to the 
present time, have brought about a con- 
siderable degree of caution with respect 
to reckless spendings. 

Certainly, it must be recognized that 
we cannot absorb all of these “dangerous 
dollars” by taxation, especially under a 
program such as that proposed which 
either exempted completely or dras- 
tically reduced the existing taxes upon 
millions of our citizens having substan- 
tially increased amounts of such “dan- 
gerous dollars.” 

In an effort to produce every dollar of 
revenue which our economy can bear 
and to avoid passing on to future tax- 
payers, many of whom will be our return- 
ing soldiers, our committee in the last 
4 years has raised taxes to an unprece- 
dented height. In this connection, we 
have been fully conscious of our obliga- 
tion to help combat inflation and have 
done so through taxation to the top limit 
we now deem advisable. 

The more important and direct checks 
in dealing with inflation, however, prices 
and wages, have not been correspond- 
ingly held in line. Until greater effort 
to remedy this situation is made, the 
only effect of levying additional taxes 
will be to place further hardships and 
unbearable burdens upon the fixed in- 
come group, the so-called white-collar 
group and others who not only have not 
received increased income out of the war 
but who have actually had their income 
reduced and their expenditures in- 
creased. Confronted with this very real 
and practical situation, our committee 
did not deem it wise or safe to make any 
considerable increases in individual in- 
come taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. At this point I think 
it is fair to point out we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the point of diminishing re- 
turns on the number of tax sources, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is the judg- 
ment of a great many people and a great 
many economists. You cannot impose 
too heavy a tax burden. When you de- 
stroy the initiative and break the morale 
of the taxpayers it is like overloading a 
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good team and, being a fa-mer, I have 
seen many good teams ruined by being 
overloaded. You can place an unreas- 
onable tax burden on the American peo- 
ple which would have the same effect so 
far as the morale of the American people 
is concerned, as overloading a good team, 
You discourage them. How? You re- 
move initiative and break their morale. 
Nothing could be worse, especially in 
time of war than breaking their morale, 
because the American people are willing, 
they are patriotic, and they are anxious 
to pay now, rather than pass on to future 
generations and future taxpayers, every 
dollar they can reasonably pay on an 
economically sound basis. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I just want to make 
this observation in support of what the 
gentleman has said, whom I wish to com. 
pliment for his splendid statement. In 
my country people are getting very much 
discouraged over the high levies on in- 
comes and we are approaching the time 
now when we had better be pretty care- 
ful or we will be destroying business and 
the incentive to produce an income. We 
should get taxes for a basis of ability to 
pay and encourage the people who will 
pay these taxes, as far as we can. We 
should proceed pretty cautiously, as we 
are in a precarious position. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The slight in- 
creases which have been made are a re- 
sult of the effort to integrate the Victory 
tax with the individual income tax, 
There has been much just complaint 
about the complications of our income- 
tax laws, particularly the individual in- 
come tax. Under the existing law, a 
taxpayer is required to compute his tax 
on three different bases, namely, the 
normal tax base, the surtax base, and the 
Victory tax base. A different set of 
exemptions is required in the case of the 
Victory tax from that required in the 
case of the normal and surtax. The 
earned-income credit further compli- 
cated our tax law by requiring a different 
base for normal tax than for surtax. 
Since prior laws have extended our in- 
dividual tax to a great many more tax- 
payers, it is very important that every 
effort be made to make the tax simple 
and easy for the taxpayer to understand 
and be able to prepare his return. We 
have made every effort to simplify the 
computation of the individual income 
tax. Ina bill, which recently passed the 
House, we simplified the return forms for 
1943, and by requiring the Victory tax 
credits to be taken currently, we suc- 
ceeded in eliminating several items from 
the return form. In this bill we have 
further simplified the return through the 
elimination of the Victory tax and the re- 
peal of the earned income credit. We 
hope to accomplish still further simpli- 
fication in the administrative and loop- 
hole bill of next year. 

In the interest of simplification, the 
committee adopted the following plan 
for the purposes of the individual income 
tax: 

First. The Victory tax was repealed. 
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Second. The normal tax was increased 
from 6 to 10 percent to replace the Vic- 
tory tax. 

Third. The present persona] eXemp- 
tions and credit for dependents were re- 

ained. 

Fourth. The surtax schedule of exist- 
ing law was adopted with certain adjust- 
ments to bring the surtax in line with the 
elimination of the Victory tax. 

Fifth. The earned income credit was 
repealed. 

Sixth. Married persons filing separate 
returns are each required to take a 
single person’s exemption. 

Seventh. A minimum tax of 3 percent 
of the net income in excess of a special 
personal exemption of $500 for a single 
nerson, $700 for married persons, and 
100 as a credit for each dependent is 
srovided. 

' The effect of the above changes will 
be to permit the average taxpayer to 
compute his tax both for normal and 
surtax purposes on one net income base 

d pay that tax to the Government. 
The troublesome base of the Victory tax 
nd the complications resulting from the 
earned income credit are eliminated. 

Taxpayers whose income tax is less 
than the minimum tax will be required 
to pay the minimum tax. The minimum 
tax was necessary to continue in the tax- 
paying class approximately 11,000,000 
taxpayers who are now subject to the 
Victory tax but not to the regular income 
tax. The present 20 percent withhold- 
ng rate is retained. 

The bill also made two other changes 
in the income-tax law. First, it denied 
the taxpayer deductions for Federal ex- 
cise taxes paid in computing net income. 
In general, this will apply to the admis- 
sions tax, the transportation tax, and 
the telephone tax. Most individual tax- 
payers do not keep records of these taxes 
and our committee was of the opinion 
that the advantage of making adminis- 
tration much easier and of securing ad- 
ditional revenue from this source would 
more than offset any increased burden 
on the taxpayers. 

A special deduction of $500 was al- 
lowed in computing the gross income of 
a blind person. It was pointed out that 
blind persons have additional expenses 
that are not incurred by ordinary per- 
sons, such as for the employment of at- 
tendants, and that some relief should 
be granted in the form of an additional 
exemption to take care of this added 
burden. 

With respect to the corporate taxes, 
the bill makes several important changes. 
The bill does not contain any increase 
in the corporate normal and surtax rate. 
It was thought that an excessively high 
tax on the normal earnings of corpora- 
tions would have a serious effect in re- 
tarding normal dividends and _ seri- 
ously endanger many corporations faced 
with declining incomes caused by the 
war. Over 30 percent of the dividends 
of corporations are received by individ- 
uals with incomes of less than $5,000 and, 
in Many cases, these dividends represent 
the sole income upon which the indi- 
vidual supports himself and his family. 
In addition, many of our religious, char- 
itable, or educational institutions would 
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not be able to survive if their dividend 
income were greatly reduced through an 
increased corporate income tax. There- 
fore, the bill provides that the excess 
profits tax be increased and not the nor- 
mal and surtax. The excess profits tax 
rate was increased from 90 to 95 per- 
cent. Information was developed before 
our committee that many corporations 
using the invested capital credit were 
not paying excess profits taxes. This is 
due to the high return on their invested 
capital which the present law allows and 
to the rather liberal carry-over and 
carry-back provisions of existing law. 

One of the main difficulties of the ex- 
cess profits tax has been its burden on 
small companies. In order to remedy 
this situation, the bill provides that the 
specific exemption of $5,000 now allowed 
for excess profits tax purposes be in- 
creased to $10,000. 

There was an obvious loophole called 
to the attention of the committee which 
we felt should not wait until the next 
revenue bill for action. That is, the 
avoidance of income and excess profits 
tax through the purchase of defunct 
corporations. The committee believed 
that this loophole should be plugged im- 
mediately and that the provisions plug- 
ging such loophole should be made 
retroactive to all taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1939. 

Our committee also received consider- 
able complaint about many organiza- 
tions which are now exempt from income 
taxes. It is very difficult to secure in- 
formation as to these exempt organiza- 
tions. The bill provides that exempt 
organizations must file annual returns 
of income unless they are religious 
corporations or certain types of educa- 
tional or charitable corporations. It is 
believed by this means we will be able to 
secure information to determine whether 
or not such organizations are escaping 
their fair share of the tax burden. 

With respect to excises, the revenue 
was increased by $1,202,000,000. The 
rate on distilled spirits was increased 
from $6 a gallon to $9 a gallon; on beer, 
from $7 to $8 a barrel; and there were 
also slight increases in the wine tax. 
Other articles subject to increased taxes 
were electric light bulbs, jewelry, furs, 
luggage, toilet preparations, telephones, 
transportation taxes, admission taxes, 


cabarets, club dues, bowling alleys, and, 


billiard and pool tables. 

A tax on pari-mutuel betting at the 
rate of 5 percent was also adopted by 
your committee and the 3-percent tax on 
the transportation of property was re- 
tained and extended to parcel post. The 
increases on present excises, and the new 
taxes, are temporary and will expire 
after the war. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sorry to interrupt the gentle- 
man because he is making an excellent 
presentation, and I congratulate him 
upon it, but this question has been asked 
by a number of Members and I assume 
it is of some importance to know the 
answer in replying to the letters of in- 
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quiry. The question has been asked as 
to when the provisions of the tax bill will 
take effect. The gentleman will note 
that the different provisions take effect 
at different times. I have here a little 
memorandum which shows the effective 
date of each provision. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In genera:, this 
bill, if enacted into law, will become ef- 
fective December 31, 1943. 

Mr. REED of New York. But the dif- 
ferent provisions in the bill become ef- 
fective on different dates. I have the 
dates here if the gentleman cares to in- 
sert them in his remarks, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If there is any 
question about it I will insert that at this 
point in the RrEcorp. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been 
asked as to when the provisions of the 
tax bill will take effect. 

In general, the provisions relating to 
the individual income tax and to cor- 
poration taxes become effective January 
1, 1944. In other words, they are not to 
be retroactive. 

The excise tax increases will become 
effective on the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 10 days 
after the date of enactment of the bill. 
Thus, if the bill becomes law by Decem- 
ber 15, the excise taxes would be effective 
January 1. If, however, the bill is not 
signed until December 26, the excises 
would not become effective until Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The postal increases will take effect 
on the 30th day after the date o- enact- 
ment. 

The changes in the renegotiation law 
will be effective in the main as to fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1943, ex- 
cept that the court-review provisions are 
made retroactive to cover all past re- 
negotiations. 

One of the most troublesome features 
with which our committee had to deal 
was that relating to renegotiation of con- 
tracts. A subcommittee was appointed 
to prepare a report on this matter and I 
may say that they performed an excel- 
lent job, working with tireless energy. 

It was disclosed in our hearings that 
many contractors had just grounds for 
complaining about the way in which the 
present renegotiation law is adminis- 
tered. We have gone a long way in this 
bill toward removing many of the 
grounds for the complaints which were 
directed against the present procedure, 
by placing the Government and the war 
contractor upon a more nearly equal 
footing. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Disney] will discuss in detail the 
renegotiation provisions of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Due to the fact 
that my distinguished friend the chair- 
man of the committee has yielded now, I 
may say that I talked with the gentle- 
man a few days ago about a committee 
amendment. I realized the situation and 
difficulty of considering too many com- 
mittee amendments, so I agreed not to 
have the matter pressed at this time but 
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I should like to get my friend’s reaction 
to it. 

Under the present law members of the 
armed forces are allowed a special de- 
duction from gross income of so much 
of their compensation for active service 
in the present war as does not exceed 
$1,500 in any year. My suggestion is— 
and I hope that the Senate puts it in the 
bill and that the House conferees will 
accept it—that similar relief be granted 
with respect to so much of the earned 
income received by them during the 
period of 1 year after their discharge 
fron: the service as does not exceed $1,- 
500. Such an amendment would afford 
substantial relief to the servicemen and 
I understand there would be no immedi- 
ate loss of revenue for any loss would be 
offset by the economic: advantages re- 
sulting from such a policy of post-war 
rehabilitation. I wonder if my distin- 
guished friend would care to make an 
observation at this time on such an 
amendment if it is adopted by the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In response to the 
statement of the distinguished majority 
leader I may say that on the face of the 
proposition and what study I have had 
time to give it, it is my judgment that it 
would be a very worthy change to make 
in our present law. I would, of course, 
want to take the matter to our commit- 
tee for its consideration. I will say to 
the distinguished majority leader that 
while the bill is in the Senate and before 
it goes to conference I will attempt to 
call the committee together and take up 
this amendment. and if it is favorably 
considered by the committee we will ask 
the Finance Committee of the Senate to 
incorporate it as an amendment to our 
bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE. Will 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. I want to refer to title 
IV, the postal rates. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will come to that 
a little later. 

Mr. WHITE. 
for that. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Iam going to take 
that up later. 

Mr. WHITE. Before the gentleman 
concludes, I want to ask a question for 
information. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. All right. 

Mr. WHITE. My question goes to the 
exemptions on the increase in postage 
on religious publications. I note that 
you have made an increase, doubled the 
third-class rate, but you have not 
touched the second-class rate. I am 
wondering if it would not be good policy 
to exempt religious publications under 
the third-class rate from the increase, 
There is no provision in the law now 
covering that. 

Mr. DOUGHTON, If they are not so 
exempted, I see no reason why the third- 
class increase should apply to religious 
publications. 

Mr. WHITE. We cannot amend this 
bill, but the provisions of the bill we are 
now considering will double the postage 
rate on religious publications. 


the gentleman 


I am waiting patiently 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. It is too late to 
think about that now. We cannot now 
consider it thoroughly enough to offer 
it as a committee amendment, but such 
an amendment may be offered in the 
Senate and if it appeals to our conferees 
we can adopt it then. 

Mr. WHITE. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
would be in favor of exempting religious 
publications? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. As far as I under- 
stand it now, yes. Of course, there may 
be technical reasons why such an exemp- 
tion is not feasible. 

Mr. WHITE. This is just a matter of 
postal rates. You have extended it to 
second-class rates and I cannot see any 
reason for not extending it to third-class 
rates. ' 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman did not 
go into the stamp tax at all, the putting 
of a tax on money orders for instance? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We talked about 
everything. 

Mr. WHITE. That was done in the 
last war when we had much less expendi- 
ture than we have now. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Almost everything 
in the tax bill that could be considered— 
that had any relation or bearing ‘on tax 
matters—was considered and discussed 
in our committee. Of course, this bill 
is not a bill that any one person would 
have written. It is not like the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] 
would have written it, or my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], or the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. RoBertson], or the 
distinguished gentlemen from Minne- 
sota and New York [Mr. Knutson and 
Mr. REED]. It is not exactly like any of us 
would have written it, but it is a bill we 
can go along with, it is the only bill that 
could command the majority of the votes 
of the committee and it takes a majority 
of the committee to report any bill. If 
I were writing the bill, perhaps I would 
have written it a little differently, but 
there is nothing in this bill that I cannot 
consistently. and willingly support. 

We come now to the postage rates. 
Of course, we did not have time to study 
the entire postal schedule and we would 
not have changed any rates in the postal 
schedule had it not been for the need for 
additional revenue. Everybody knows 
that the rates on postage—first-, second-, 
and third-class mail matter, and all 
classes of mail matter—have been out of 
adjustment for a long time. Back in 
1917, my distinguished predecessor, Hon. 
Claude Kitchin—no abler or greater man 
ever served in this body or ever stood in 
the well of this House—had something to 
say on this matter. I have also heard 
the Honorable Joe Cannon, who was a 
great debater also. On one occasion he 
said as far as he knew Claude Kitchin 
had no equal asa debater. He called the 
attention of the country to the fact at 
that time, over 20 years ago, these postal 
rates ought to be adjusted. How much 
was it he said we were losing at that 
time? 

Mr. COOPER. It was 26 years ago. 
That was in 1917, 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; 26 years ago, 

Mr. COOFER. His speech gave com- 
prehensive statements as to the amount 
that was lost. It showed that some of 
the large magazines and periodicals of 
the country were receiving subsidies 
ranging from a quarter of a million to 
a half-million dollars, some of them up 
as high as four or five million dollars a 
year, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Now about this 
third-class mail matter, there seems to 
be some disturbance about that. The 
third-class mail matter has not paid its 
way, neither has the second-class, for 
years, but there is a difference between 
second- and third-class mail matter, 
The second-class mail matter is mostiy 
all news and material of educational 
value, while the third-class matter is 
more of an advertising nature, books and 
catalogs. In the last 15 years third- 
class mail matter has enjoyed a subsidy 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
United States of at least $250,000,000. 
For 1942 it was about $24,000,000. 

We have increased the taxes on trans- 
portation of persons, on telephones and 
telegraph messages, on freight shipments 
of food and farm materials, and of the 
necessities of life, and why should not 
those enjoying the third-clas« mailing 
privilege be called on to pay a little ad- 
ditional for revenue purposes? They 
should not complain during this war 
emergency. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. I approve the raising of 
the third-class mail rate, but the only 
thing 1 want exempted is religious pub- 
lications. I approve of what the com- 
mittee has done. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That matter will 
undoubtedly be given consideration be- 
fore the bill becomes law. 

Mr. WHITE. If they have an ex- 
emption under second-class it is fair that 
they should have an exemption under 
third-class. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Taxes are not very 
popular and we always get into trouble, 
whenever we increase a tax or impose a 
new tax. There is always somebody 
saying they cannot stand an increase or 
cannot pay the additional tax. You 
cannot win a war, you cannot finance 
the Government, you cannot carry on 
the economy of the country and let ev- 
ery taxpayer write his own tax bill. 
That cannot be done. But we do give 
as careful consideration as we can to all 
the witnesses that come before us with 
respect to increased or new taxes. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HARTLEY. In view of the fact 
that the gentleman’s committee has tak- 
en over the writing of postal rates—— 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We have not done 
that; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. HARTLEY. In view of the fact 
that you have gone into third-class rates, 
which pay 75 percent of their freight, 
why did you not go into the question of 
revising the second-class rates, which 


I yield to the gen- 


pay only 25 percent? 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. The committee did 
not consider that third-class mail matter 
was of equal importance, of equal value 
tc the American people, and of equal dig- 
nity with second-class mail matter. It 
is mostly advertisements. You get a 
publication that pays third-class postage 
and nine-tenths of it is pure advertising. 
I think that class of mail matter can at 
this time pay something. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. - 

Mr. COOPER. I think it might be ap- 
propriate for the chairman to point out 
in reply to the inquiry that has just been 
presented as to why the committee saw 
fit to make at least some adjustment in 
these postage rate matters that there is 
) any desire to invade the prerogatives 

»f the great Committee on the Post Office 
a oad Post Roads, but the fact remains 
that for 26 years this situation has ex- 
sated and nothing has been done about it 
by that great and distinguished commit- 
tee, It was thought that a start should 
be made by somebody and not let the 
thing run indefinitely in the future. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In the considera- 
tion of the tax bill of 1942 the question 
came up as to why we should not do 
something about adjusting these postage 
rates to secure additional revenue. The 


Article or service 











Post Office Department stated they were 
studying the matter, but no report has 
been rendered up to the present time. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will yield after I 
get through with my speech. I am try- 
ing to complete it now and must decline 
to yield. 

I am sorry I have not been able to go 
more into detail in the explanation of 
this bill. Quite a number of the members 
of the committee will follow me, and I 
am sure that what I lack they will gladly 
make up, and answer questions, I have 
taken enough time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman said 
that much of the third-class mail is not 
necessary and important. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman 
says it is? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. I have a number 
of nurseries in my district who sell seed 
and nursery goods. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If I could not yield 
for a question, I cannot yield for a 
speech. We have taken action. If the 
gentleman will go before the Senate 
Finance Committee and convince that 
body that we have made a mistake, as 
we often do—for we are not infallible— 


I yield to the gen- 
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the gentleman will have his opportunity 
there. If the Senate decides we have 
made a mistake, our conferees will at 
least be open-minded and fair-minded. 
If we have made a mistake, we will be 
as eager as can be to rectify it. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In conclusion I 
wish to state while your committee rec- 
ognizes the desirability of keeping the 
public debt at a minimum and paying as 
much of the cost of the war as is con- 
sistently possible out of current reve- 
nues, it is also keenly aware of the fact 
that too heavy a tax burden is as grea 
a danger to the Nation’s economy as is 
too large a public debt. Certainly we 
should not pass on to future taxpayers, 
many of whom will be our returning sol- 
diers, taxes that we ourselves should pay, 
but neither should we pass on to them a 
business structure so weakened by heavy 
taxes that it will be unable to carry on 
in the post-war period. 

When this war has been won, and God 
grant it be at an early date, we want 
the business and industry of the Nation 
in a condition which will enable it to 
offer the greatest measure of opportunity 
and employment to those who are now 
offering life’s fullest measure of devo- 
tion to our country on the far-away 
battlefields of the world. 

I am inserting at this point a table of 
excise taxes and postage rates: 


eens 


Estimated 
additional 
revenue 
under pro 
posed tax 
base and 
rate |! 


Proposed tax base and rate 
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Mr. KNUTIEON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending tax bill is 
but one of an endless procession of major 
revenue measures since 1933. 

In this period the tax burden of the 
American people has been increased 
twentyfold—from two billions annually 
to a present total of more than forty 
billions. 

The time has come when we have about 
reached the bottom of the barrel so far 
as the possibility of securing additional 
revenues is concerned. There is a limit 
to the people’s ability to pay taxes, even 
in time of war. During the past 4 years 
they have had to absorb particularly 
drastic increases to meet the staggering 
war costs, and they have not had time to 
adjust themselves to one increase before 
another even greater one has been piled 
on. Now the administration wants to 
add ten and one-half billions more, 
mostly by sharp increases in the already 
burdensome personal income tax. 

When the administration’s tax pro- 
gram was proposed early in October, the 
Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee took a strong stand in 
opposition and assured the people that, 
so far as we were concerned, there would 
be no increase in the personal income 
tax or in the tax on the normal earnings 
of business. Having unanimously joined 
in defeating the administration’s pro- 
gram in committee, we have lived up to 
that promise. The bill which has been 
reported by the committee raises but 
one-fifth of the amount requested by 
the administration, and most of this sum 
will come from increased excise levies 
on luxury and semiluxury items. 

From now on the motto promulgated 
by the great spender, Harry Hopkins, 
“tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect,” is out. The people very de- 
cisively came to this decision in Novem- 
ber 1942 and again on November 2 of this 
year. We of the Republican minority 
will do all in our power to erase it com- 
pletely from the Nation’s escutcheon. We 
have already given notice that, so far as 
we are concerned, we will not give con- 
sideration to the imposition of additional 
taxes upon the people until the adminis- 
tration has first eliminated all waste 
and extravagance in Government spend- 
ing and then only if it be absolutely nec- 
essary. 

There is an old saying that “chickens 
come home to roost,” and that is surely 
true so far as it applies to the adminis- 
tration’s wasteful spending. For years 
the average man has been told that he 
need have no worry about what amount 
was being spent by the Government in 
Washington since the other fellow would 
be taxed to pay the bill. Now he knows 
that this was but one of many deceptions 
on the part of the administration, and 
in this connection, Mr. Taxpayer, who is 
the forgotten man under the present 
administration, is recalling the dulcet 
words of a certain candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1932, who said: 


Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors. 
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Even Santa Claus will in time pall on 
the people if he has nothing but cream 
puffs and marshmallows to offer. 

The people, straining under the pres- 
ent heavy tax burden, are beginning 
more and more to realize that there is 
no such thing as something for nothing. 
Somebody must pay, and it is always the 
consumer. He pays both in visible taxes 
and through “hidden” levies. 

In the consideration of the pending 
bill the committee gave careful study not 
only to the probable effect of increased 
taxes upon the Nation’s present economy 
but upon the future as well. 

Chief Justice Marshall’s dictum that 
“the power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy” is no less true today than when 
uttered during the early days of the Re- 
public. The Republican minority on the 
Ways and Means Committee believe that 
to increase taxes by ten and one-half 
billions as proposed by the administra- 
tion would be a destructive act. In our 
opinion, this additional burden would 
liquidate the great middle class, which 
is the bulwark of the Nation. It would 
threaten the future solvency of all busi- 
ness, imperil savings, and jeopardize the 
post-war continuance of private enter- 
prise. Moreover, it would destroy the es- 
sence of the American way of life, which 
our armed forces are now heroically bat- 
tling to maintain and preserve. 

We Republicans are determined to pre- 
serve and encourage free enterprise and 
opportunity in America, not destroy 
them by excessive taxation. When the 
millions of men in the armed forces come 
back from the far-flung battle fronts 
we want them to find: 

First. That jobs at good wages are 
open to them. 

Second. That the door of opportunity 
has not been closed in their absence. 

Third. That wasteful spending has 
been stamped out. ; 

Fourth. That the American way of life 
has been preserved. 

If America is to remain a land of op- 
portunity, we must put a stop to the loose 
fiscal policies of the present administra- 
tion. Its extravagant and _ wasteful 
peacetime spendings have been suc- 
ceeded by equally reckless expenditures 
for war. Our Nation is today spending 
more for military purposes than the 
United Kingdom, Russia, Germany, and 
Japan combined. Various congressional 
inquiries into war spendings have dis- 
closed that money is being squandered 
on every hand, not only for military sup- 
plies far in excess of needs, but for items 
having no direct connection with the 
war effort. The action of the War De- 
partment in turning back to the Treas- 
ury some thirteen billions of its appro- 
priations shows that the present $357,- 
000,000,000 war program is far in excess 
of needs. No doubt other service depart- 
ments could make similar refunds with- 
out in any way impairing the war effort. 
There is no doubt in my mind but what 
an investigation of lend-lease allotments 
to many nonbelligerent foreign coun- 
tries, particularly in South and Central 
America, would disclose that many bil- 
lions are being poured out for such non- 
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military purposes as the construction of 
an agricultural college in Costa Rica, for 
example, road building, sanitation, and 
other unrelated projects. Our people 
want this sort of spending stopped, and 
stopped now. 

Time has shown that we can no longer 
safely delegate, without supervision, the 
spending of the taxpayer’s hard-earned 
money to individuals in the executive 
branch who labor under the delusion 
that the money the Government pays out 
is the product of printing presses, when 
any schoolboy knows that every cent the 
Government expends must at one time or 
another, in one form or another, be 
wrung from the people in taxes, 

I shall not spend any time in justify- 
ing the committee’s action in rejecting 
the Treasury’s proposal for drastic in- 
creases in the personal income tax, other 
than to refer to the following table, 
which discloses that despite all the loose 
talk we have heard about the need for 
putting a limit on incomes in wartime, 
our existing tax laws have already 
brought about such a limitation. This 
table shows that no matter how much a 
man earns in 1944 and 1945, he cannot 
have more than $24,000 left after taxes, 
and in fact he may wind up owing the 
Treasury even more than his total in- 
come for these 2 years. The table fol- 
lows: 


Existing income-tar burden for 1944 and 
1945, including net Victory tar and one- 
half of unforgiven 1942 tax (assuming no 
change in net income)—Married person, 
no dependents 


Income, net 

Victory, and | Effective 
one-half un- rate 
forgiven tax! 


Net income be- 
fore personal 
exemption 


Income re- 
maining after 
tax 


| 


Percent 
AS. 277 
Di atcienkedns 9, 23 5. 285 
$1,800_.. tear 57,3 8. 743 
den 5 10, 272 

13. 024 

14, £59 

17. 827 

087, 19, 744 

RN ace , 735, 64 27. 356 
I ice ce ne , 039, 78 33. 598 
$20,000__. 7, 906, 42 39, 532 
$25,000_.. re ii 44, 748 
$50,000......c-«- 30, 240, 58 60, 481 
76, 591 

£4. 770 

, $9, 421 

$250,000_........ 7. 6S 92. 443 
$500,000 58 98. 489 
$750,000 753, 250. 00 100. 433 
$1,000,000 1, 005, 750. 00 100, 575 
$2,000,000 2,015, 750.00 | 100. 787 
$5,000,000 5, 045, 750. 00 100. 915 


fA 


NMPPHPHS Mee 


—45, 750. 00 


1 Net Victory tax computed on a gross income equa! to 
ten-ninths of net income. 


I call attention to incomes of $750,000 
and more. It will be noted that in these 
instances the tax collector takes all and 
then some. How is that for distributing 
the wealth? 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to my good 
friend. 

Mr. REED of New York. As a matter 
of fact, there are several brackets where 
he will owe the Government more than 
he earns. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I thank the 
gentleman. I am coming to that. 

The poor chap who has an income of 
$2,000,000—and I never expected to live 
to see the day I would commiserate with 
a man having an income of one or two 
million dollars, but, of course, I could not 
foresee the New Deal. 

Getting back to the poor devil who has 
an income of $2,000,000 in 1944 or 1945, 
he will not only have to pay in $2,000,- 
000, but he will have to pay $15,750 on 
top of that. 

Then we come to the hopeless bank- 
rupt who has an income of $5,000,000 in 
1944 and 1945. He is going to pay $45,- 
750 in addition to the $5,000,000. So 
what Roosevelt ought to do is pray for 
more millionaires to run through the 


wringer. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That 


comes about, does it not, because of the 
fact that taxpayers are required to pay 
1214 percent of their 1942 income at the 
same time as they are paying current 
taxes? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Thatisright. ButI 
will say to the gentleman from California 
it hurts just as much. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No 
doubt; but I think that ought to be 
made clear to the Committee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I was coming 
to that, too, as we say in committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is this tax that is in 
excess of income considered an income 
tax? By what authority can your com- 
mittee impose an income tax beyond 
income? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, as the gentle- 
man from California called attention to, 
in 1944 and 1945 we pay the full tax, 
plus 12% percent, which is one-half of 
the 25 percent unabated portion of the 
1942 tax, 

Mr.CURTIS. Regardless of what you 
call it, it is all a tax imposed by this 
Government, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Regardless of what 
you call it, it comes out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. Has the gentleman de- 
termined what would be assessed against 
a million or two-million-dollar income in 
the absence of the 12% percent? I think 
that, too, should be part of the record. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The regular tax is 
$900,000 on an income of $1,000,000 and 
$1,800,000 on an income of $2,000,000. 

; ro GILCHRIST. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Do the figures you 
have set forth include State taxes and 
municipal taxes? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; they just include 
what you owe your Uncle Samuel. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. On top of all you 
have said, they will have to pay addi- 
onal State and municipal taxes? 


ROWE. Will the gentleman 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. It would be 
much cheaper for a millionaire to take 
the bankruptcy cure. 

Mr, MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will you insert in 
the Recorp the amount of income tax an 
individual with $150,000 income for the 
coming year will be compelled to pay? 

Mr. KNUTSON. He will have to pay 
$127,155.15 if he is a married man with 
no dependents. I suppose the 13 cents 
is to show that he is out of luck. 

Mr. MICHENER. Some newspaper in 
my district stated that a man with an 
income of $150,000 would be compelled 
to pay about 90 percent, and that he 
— have but $15,000 left on which to 
ive. 

Mr. KNUTSON. On $150,000? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. That might oc- 
cur under the Treasury plan, which the 
committee rejected. It is all a part of 
the elaborate plan to distribute the 
wealth. Tiuey stole Huey Long’s formula. 
They took that over as a part of his 
estate. 

Mr, O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to my friend. 
He is always so gracious to me when I 
appear before his committee, I want to 
keep my credit good. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I thank the gentle- 
man for those remarks. It is very inter- 
esting to me to note that the $5,000,000 
income earner is going to pay more in 
the future than what his income amounts 
to. I am wondering how much the man 
whose income is $5,000,000 will pay in the 
next year, and also how much of that 
$5,000,000 he was forgiven by the Ruml 
plan when the Rum! plan was adopted. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, I thought we 
had laid that old ghost away long ago. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. But it will not stay 
hidden. It is like Banquo’s ghost, it con- 
stantly springs up. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I suppose it will keep 
bobbing up as long as it can be used as 
a political football. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. No; I am not talk- 
ing politics. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course I would 
not accuse my good friend of playing 
politics. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Now, would the gen- 
tleman answer my question? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I will answer 
the gentleman’s question by asking one. 
Will the gentleman please tell the House 
what year we escaped paying any taxes? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Of course we never 
escape paying any taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, what is the dif- 
ference whether the tax you pay this 
year is called the 1942 tax or the 1943 
tax? As far as the Government is con- 
cerned, the Treasury will continue to 
collect on your salary, also on your suc- 
cessor’s Salary, year after year after year, 
just as long as the Republic endures. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I will tell you when 
the Government loses is when I do not 
earn anything. Then I am forgiven the 
tax which should have been paid when 
I was earning something, and that is 
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when the Government loses under the 
Rum! plan. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, you pay every 
year that you earn something. That is 
the beauty of the pay-as-we-earn plan, 
that when you do not earn, when the 
people in their wisdom say, “Jim, we 
love you sO much we want to keep you at 
home,” then you do not have to pay 
any more. Or if you should die, Mrs. 
O’Connor will not have to sell the old 
family homestead in order to pay Uncle 
Sam last year’s taxes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Now, will you go 
back and answer the question I asked 
you? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have answered it, 
but if the gentleman does not under- 
stand it, I cannot help that. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman has 
described to the House what happens to 
@ man with a salary of $150,000. Will 
you return to what the average Ameri- 
can receives, about three or four or five 
thousand and tell the House what his 
tax will be this coming year? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. I can do that. 
A married man with an income of $2,500 
will pay $325.61 in 1944. A man with a 
$5,000 income will pay $987.20. On 
$10,000 the tax will be $2,735.62. Now, 
we are getting up into the affluent class. 

Mr. DONDERO. Are those percent- 
ages an increase or decrease over what 
they were in 1942? 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are an increase, 
since they include one-half the carry- 
over from the unabated 1942 liability. 

Mr. DONDERO. About how much in 
percentage? 

Mr. KNUTSON. This is the total tax 
burden. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does that include the 
1244 percent? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; that includes 
the 124% percent. Do you want a com- 
parison? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes; in percentage. 
The average taxpayer is interested to 
know how much more he is going to pay 
this year over 1942; that is, what percent 
more. 

Mr. KNUTSON. On an income of 
$2,000 he pays $187.95 for 1943. That is 
for a married man. Under the com- 
mittee bill he will pay only $184 for 1944, 
a saving of $3.95. This does not include 
the 12% percent carry-over. Now we 
will take $5,000. Under present law he 
pays $893.95. Under the committee bill 
he pays $928, plus the 124 percent 
carry-over for 1944 and 1945. 

Mr. DONDERO. What does he pay 
under present law? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Eight hundred and 
ninety-three dollars and ninety-five 
cents on $5,000; but all these details are 
in the majority report. While I had no 
part in preparing the majority report, it 
is a very useful document, and I suggest 
to the membership that they provide 
themselves with a copy and preserve it, 
because it is really a compendium of tax 
information that could very well be used 
as a textbook in the higher institutions 
of learning. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Certainly I will be 
glad to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GORE. I did not quite get the 
gentleman’s answer to the question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor]. This taxpayer 
who is paying $45,000 a year more than 
he earns had to earn how much this 
year in order to be obliged to pay $45,000 
more? 

Mr. KNUTSON. $5,000,000. 

Mr. GORE. What part of that $5,- 
045,000 is taxes on the $5,000,000 he 
earned last year? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Last year he would 
have paid $4,499,000. 

Mr. GORE. I know, but what part of 
this $5,045,000 is payment on his income 
of last year? 

Mr. KNUTSON. $546,000 is the carry- 
over, being one-half of the unabated 
$1,093,500 liability. 

Mr. GORE. Then he has earned $10,- 
009,090 and is paying $5,045,000 taxes? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No, out of the $5,000,- 
009 he earned last year he had to pay the 
tax for the previous year. If there is any 
windfall it is taxed in full and, of course, 
the estate and inheritance taxes will also 
prevent any tax avoidance. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. ROWE. I think one thing should 
go in the Recorp at this point. What- 
ever the forgiveness was under the Ruml 
plan it did not differentiate between in- 
dividuals regardless of their station of 
earning. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How is that? 

Mr. ROWE. I say whatever forgive- 
ness there may have been under the tax 
bill we passed to forgive part of the in- 
come tax it applied to every station re- 
gardless of what it was, did it not? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It treats all tax- 
payers fairly. The pay-as-you-go plan 
did not forgive anything, it simply abated 
75 percent of an assessment, which we 
transferred from the past year to the 
current year. Forgiving is when one is 
absolved from his sins and indiscretions 
as well as his debts. I hope to stay in 
Congress long enough so that the facts 
regarding the pay-as-you-go plan may 
percolate into the minds of all who are 
willing to see. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman vield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What I want to get 
at, following through the clarification 
question of the distinguished gentleman 
now in the chair—I feel that he sort of 
clarified the gentleman’s answer to my 
question which was rather confused. 
What I want to get at is to clear up this 
point and who pays the $5,045,000 in 
taxes is still to the good under the sys- 
tem we now have and under the Ruml 
plan is still to the good in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How does the gen- 
tleman figure that? 


I yield. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. He had $10,000,000 
income for the 2 years and pays only 
$5,045,000 in taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
not pay a tax? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That 
question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It certainly is. The 
Treasury is only interested in revenue, 
they are not interested in academic 
questions. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. My _ question is 
whether he is not still $5,000,000 to the 
good. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; of course he is 
not, because he will have paid just as 
much this year under the old plan as he 
would under the pay-as-you-earn plan; 
consequently the Treasury has not lost 
anything. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. When the Treasury 
starts to lose is when the depression 
comes and income ceases; that is when 
the Treasury starts losing under the 
Rum! plan. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Treasury Will 
lose nothing, but I suppose it will break 
the gentleman’s heart to find that he is 
current when his income stops. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; that still does 
not answer my question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, that is just 
what the gentleman is talking about. 
He appears to be resentful because we 
have fixed it so that when he stops hav- 
ing an income or when he died he would 
be even with the board. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. No; but I was try- 
ing to protect the Treasury when we had 
the bill before us last year. When the 
depression comes, when we will no longer 
have income, we will still need taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Somebody will step 
into the gentleman’s shoes and carry on, 
but I hope that will not be for a long, 
long time. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it should be 
borne in mind that if anyone gains un- 
der the so-called Rum! plan it is the 
small taxpayer. The large taxpayer’s 
earnings will be taken care of by estate 
and inheritance taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, whatever 
benefits accrue will accrue proportion- 
ately more to the small taxpayer than 
to the big taxpayer and that is the rea- 
son there was so much opposition to it. 
It was approached purely from a political 
angle. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. 


What year does he 


is not the 


Will the gentleman 


Will the 


I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. This 
$45,000 the gentleman has pointed out is 
the only forgiveness I have found in the 
Rum! plan. They pay $45,000 more than 
they earn. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. Isuppose some 
day they will consider operating on our 
tear ducts so we will not have anything 
to weep with. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Under 
the Ruml plan he would have paid 
$900,000. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. That is a very 
good point and I thank the gentleman, 
The gentleman’s statement shows he has 
clear vision and good understanding. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The 
gentleman from Minnesota should 
not worry about the fellow earning 
$5,000,000. 

Mr. ROWE. I think at this late day 
I have learned something about for- 
giveness, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Do not use the word 
“forgiveness.” Use the word “abate- 
ment.” 

Mr. ROWE. I think it is applicable 
here. The accrual of what we have given 
is what constitutes the surplus in income 
that is going to the Treasury. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I realize it is de- 
sired to get all the revenue possible, but 
I figure in one instance they are going to 
lose some of this new tax. I refer to the 
little theaters because if one patron out 
of five fails to go you lose as much as you 
gain. It seems to me that in the smaller 
theaters they are not going in for lux- 
uries, they are going in for education, 
and you will destroy the taxes which you 
intend to try to get. It seems to me that 
the theater patrons who pay taxes, if 
they are excessive, will not go and you 
will destroy not only the privilege of 
going to the theater, but you will also 
destroy the theaters in the smaller 
towns. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is absolutely right. His state- 
ment shows he is a man of discernment. 
I expressed similar views before the com- 
mittee in executive session. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota was correct. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Absolutely; but there 
are those on the committee who could 
not see it. 

Mr. MAHON. 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. The report makes con- 
siderable reference to a comparison of 
the income, or, rather, the expenditures 
for the war effort by the people in Canada 
and the United Kingdom and the peopie 
in the United States. It is pointed out 
that for war purposes the United Kins- 
dom will expend about $23,000,000,000 in 
1944, and Canada will expend about $5,- 
500,000,000 in 1944. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON. A much smaller expend- 
iture relatively speaking than our own 
expenditure. Can the gentleman tell us 
whether or not the national income and 
wages have skyrocketed in Canada and 
in the United Kingdom in the last few 
years as they have in the United States? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have no late in- 
formation, but, as I recall, when we had 
the 1943 revenu. bill before the commit- 
tee it was testified that they had been 
able to hold the line, as the phrase is noW 
used, much better in Canada and in the 
United Kingdom than we have, because 


Will the gentleman 


I yield to the gentle- 
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they put a ceiling on wages as well as on 
all commodities. 

Mr. MAHON. Then per dollar ex- 
pended in Canada and in the United 
Kingdom they may have gotten more in 


production? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Possibly so. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. KNUTSON. Briefly. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the bill set a 
floor to the price of admission to theaters 
below which there is no tax or the tax 
increase does not apply? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. The tax is now 
1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction there- 
of. The bill fixes the rate at 2 cents for 
each 10 cents—just double. 

Mr. DONDERO. That applies on all 
admissions, whether it is 10 cents or 50 
cents? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. DONDERO. There has been some 
opposition voiced to that provision, the 
claim being made it punishes the poor 
man’s diversion and some people think it 
is wrong in principle. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma so _ well 
pointed out, in the smaller communities 
that have been injured rather than 
helped by war spending there has been 
a big falling off in theater attendance. 

I want to close with a little philosophy, 
then I shall yield the floor. 

If the Republican Party maintains its 

present strength in the Congress, or 
makes gains in the next election, the 
country can confidently look forward to 
reductions of taxes in the future, rather 
than continual increases. Certainly, as 
soon as hostilities in the present war 
cease, immediate attention will be given 
to the revision of our whole tax struc- 
ture with a view to the realization of 
maximum revenues consistent with the 
least interference with individual and 
business enterprise. Our tax laws are 
archaic, cumbersome, and complicated. 
Sound tax principles have been departed 
from, and too often the taxing power has 
been used for other than revenue pur- 
poses. We have seen taxes availed of to 
punish taxpayers, for social experimen- 
tation, and for accomplishing ends other- 
wise prohibited by the Constitution. Any 
worth-while revision of the tax laws must 
include a restoration of the principle of 
taxation for revenue only. The Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee are pledged to support and 
bring about this long-needed, much-to- 
be-desired tax revision. In a large meas- 
ure, the country’s ability to maintain a 
high level of national income in the post- 
war period will depend as much upon 
the adoption of wise tax policies as upon 
any other factor. 
_ In conclusion, let me say that there 
1S no royal road to financial independ- 
ence, either for the Government or for 
individuals. It can only be attained by 
integrity, frugality, industry, and mod- 
eration, We must adopt these virtues 
if we are to avoid national and individ- 
ual bankruptcy and chaos. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. REED] as 
much time as he may desire. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to make just this prelimi- 
nary statement. Icannot recall whether 
it was in a colloquy on the floor or else- 
where, but there was some criticism di- 
rected against the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee in that the mem- 
bers of that committee, some 25 in num- 
ber, utilize so much time that the 
younger Members of the House fail to 
get an opportunity to speak on impor- 
tant measures, and particularly such a 
one as this tax bill. That, I know, was 
made in good faith, and I have no objec- 
tion to it. I think there is much to be 
said in that respect, at least so far as I 
am personally concerned. I have un- 
doubtedly taken more time in debate 
than I should have done on some of these 
bills in which I have been intensely in- 
terested, and to which I have given a 
great deal of study, so I shall endeavor 
not to offend on this occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, more than 10 years 
have come and gone since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took full charge of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and as- 
sumed responsibility for its fiscal affairs. 
We have before the House today another 
bill to raise revenue, the seventeenth, I 
believe, since civilization began to func- 
tion in 1933. 

After a careful examination of the ma- 
jority report of the Ways and Means 
Committee, a most excellent report on 
the bill now before us, 

I accuse the present administration of being 
the greatest spendthrift administration in all 
history. It is an administration that has 
piled bureau on bureau, commission on com- 
mission. * * * Bureaus and bureaucrats, 
commissions and commissioners have been re- 
tained at the expense of the taxpayer. 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure that if 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a candidate 
could with propriety make such an ac- 
cusation in 1932 against the Republican 
Party, without facts to support his ac- 
cusation, I am well within my rights and 
fully justified by the facts to make the 
same accusation against the Roosevelt 
spendthrift administration. I would 
hesitate to make this charge were it not 
for the fact that the majority in this 
committee report does not hesitate to 
indict the Roosevelt administration for 
its extravagance and waste as a justifi- 
cation for not yielding to the Executive 
demand for $10,500,000,000. 

It was not until Hon. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee on October 4, 1943, that our 
committee was made fully and officially 
aware of the magnitude of the revenue 
raising task it would have to face. It 
was then that Secretary Morgenthau 
suggested that the committee bring out 
a revenue bill that would produce addi- 
tional revenue amounting to $10,500,000,- 
000. Furthermore, the Secretary em- 
phasized the fact that his proposal would 
require an additional tax burden on the 
individual taxpayers of $6,500,000,000. 
The fact that the tax burden of indi- 
viduals has been increased about 2,000 
percent since 1940, or from $900,000,000 
annually that year to a probable $18,- 
000,000,000 in the current fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1944, caused the committee 
great concern as to the effect of adding 
$6,500,000,000 to the present tax load. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
first page of the majority report where 
this statement appears: 

In preparing this tax bill, your committee 
has given consideration to the following fac- 
tors: 

1. The need for additional revenue. 

2. The inflationary probiem. 

8. The present tax burden. 

4. The necessity for simplifying the pres- 
ent tax system. 

5. The possibility for economy in govern- 
mental expenditures. 


It may cause some speculation among 
the Members of the House as to the 
formula that was used by the committee 
in formulating the measure now before 
this body for consideration. There was 
nothing in recent party publications to 
which the majority could turn for in- 
spiration and guidance as how best to 
finance the war, meet the problem of in- 
flation, lessen the tax burden, and above 
all simplify the present tax system. I 
am not violating the rules relating to dis- 
closures made in an executive session of 
the committee when I reveal that among 
some ancient, musty, and long-neglected 
New Deal campaign literature this magic 
formula was found: 

We advocate an immediate and drastic re- 
duction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost 
of Federal Government. 


Mr. Chairman, the committee formula 
not only produced this modest revenue 
bill but it had the further effect of caus- 
ing the bureaucrats to disgorge some 
$13,000,000,000 not required for the 
prosecution of the war, nor needed to 
carry on the necessary functions of civil 
government, much less to squander and 
waste on useless and, in many instances, 
dangerous socialistic schemes. 

Mr. Chairman, the task of raising 
revenue is an unpleasant and thankless 
one, but it is nonetheless an all important 
one, for without revenues the Govern- 
ment could not long ex'st. 

Especially is this true at the present 
time, when we are fighting a global war, 
the total monetary commitments for 
which already aggregate $330,000,000,060 
or roughly the amount of our entire na- 
tional wealth. And the war is still far 
from being won, particularly in the Pa- 
cific theater of operations. Moreover, 
we yet have to plan for post-war rehabil- 
itation, which undoubtedly will add un- 
told billions to the over-all cost. 

In the current fiscal year, the Federal 
Government will spend $104,000,000,000, 
which is at the rate of nearly $9,000,000,- 
000 every 30 days. Of this total, ninety- 
seven billions will go for war activities, 
two and seven-tenths billions for inter- 
est on the national debt, and the balance, 
or four and three-tenths billions, for civil 
functions. I wish to say, however, that 
there is some dispute as to this break- 
down of these figures in view of the un- 
required $13,000,000,000. 
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In the face of this astronomical expen- 
Giture during the next 12 months, the 
Treasury anticipates net revenues from 
existing taxes of some forty-one billions. 

The administration has proposed a 
program of additional taxes which, had 
we approved it, would increase revenues 
to approximately fifty billions, or to 
roughly one-half the amount of the esti- 
mated expenditures. 

For many reasons, it is desirable that 
we meet currently as much of the essen- 
tial war cost as can be done without 
destroying our economic system. How- 
ever there is one circumstance which 
requires comment, and I refer to the 
reckless fiscal policy of the pre-war pe- 
riod. The waste and extravagance of 
the last decade, with the resultant annu- 
al deficits and the pyramiding of the 
national debt, left the Nation ill-pre- 
pared for the tremendous financing 
problem arising out of the war. Let me 
repeat that despite mounting taxes from 
1932 on, the deficits continued to pile up 
year after year because of the rapid in- 
crease in expenditures. When the Japs 
struck their blow at Pearl Harbor, we 
had experienced 11 straight years of 
operating the Government “in the red.” 
Think of it! Eleven years of uninter- 
rupted deficit-financing. Eleven years 
of annual tax increases, without any ap- 
proach to a balanced budget during this 
time. i 

When we were compelled by dire ne- 
cessity to borrow astronomical sums for 
war financing, our Nation’s credit had 
already been stretched to hitherto un- 
precedented proportions and our poten- 
tial sources of taxation tapped to the 
point of virtual exhaustion. We now 
have reached the stage where the inex- 
orable law of diminishing returns pre- 
cludes further drastic increases in exist- 
ing taxes, and where our chief hope for 
increased revenues must be based not on 
higher rates but on increased national 
income, except where the tax burden can 
be lessened by the elimination of waste. 

While you are all deeply conscious of 
the tremendous increases in taxes in the 
past few years, I dare say not many citi- 
zens realize the actual extent of this 
increase measured in tax dollars. Let 
me give you a few interesting facts in 
this connection: 

; First, as regards the individual income 
ax— 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940—at which time our emergency de- 
fense program was being instituted— 
the Federal Government was collecting 
less than $900,000,000 annually from per- 
sonal incomes. 

The following year the receipts were 
$1,300,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1942 they rose to $3,- 
200,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1943, just closed, they 
jumped to $7,000,000,000. 

In the current fiscal year, ending next 
June 30, they are expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $18,000,000,000. This 
represents a 2,000 percent increase in 
individual income tax receipts in 4 short 
years. 

Let us now look at the corporate pic- 
ture, in comparison: 
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In the fiscal year 1940 the corporation 
income tax produced $950,000,000. 

The next year receipts increased to 
$1,600,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1942 they were $3,- 
000,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1943, just closed, they 
were $4,000,000,000, which is substan- 
tially the amount estimated to be re- 
ceived during the current fiscal year. 
This represents a little over 400 percent 
increase in 4 years. However, when we 
include the excess-profits tax receipts, 
the percentage of increase is much 
greater. Collections from the excess- 
profits tax have grown to $10,000,000,000 
annually since the tax was enacted in 
1940. This makes the total current cor- 
porate tax burden approximately $14,- 
000,000,000. 


The individual income tax, along with 
the corporate income and excess-profits 
taxes, are by far the largest revenue pro- 
ducers in our entire tax system, making 
up 32 billions out of the total of 41 bil- 
lions in taxes which will be collected this 
year. In terms of percentage, they are 
responsible for 85 percent of the Treas- 
ury’s receipts. 

Under the revenue laws of the last 
World War, the most that the Federal 
Government collected in any one year 
was $6,700,000,000, and this figure was 
not reached until 2 years after the war 
had ended. Today the total volume of 
our tax collections is six times as.great— 
and the trend is still upward. Up 
through the fiscal year 1940, Federal re- 
ceipts never exceeded $6,000,000,000. 
Since then, they have mounted by leaps 
and bounds, partly through drastically 
increased rates and lowered exemptions, 
and partly as a result of increased na- 
tional income. From 1940 to 1941, Fed- 
eral tax collections increased moderately 
from $5,300,000,000 to $7,600,000,000. In 
the fiscal year 1942 they rose to $12,- 
800,000,000. In the fiscal year 1943, just 
closed, they jumped to $22,000,000,000. 
And in the current fiscal year, we are 
now informed, they will be over 41 bil- 
lions—representing a seven-fold increase 
since 1940. 

These figures express more clearly 
than words the reason why we must go 
slow in imposing further taxes. Yet 
each time the administration has re- 
cently proposed a new tax bill, it has 
doubled the amount of its previous re- 
quest. Thus in 1942, Congress was asked 
to raise three and one-half billions. Last 
year the request was for seven and six- 
tenths billions. This year, the request 
was raised to twelve billions, then re- 
duced to ten and one-half billions. It 
would seem that the order should have 
been reversed, and that as we approach 
the point of tax exhaustion the addi- 
tional burdens to be piled on should get 
less and less, instead of more and more. 

If twelve billions had been-added to 
the present Federal tax load, as sug- 
gested by the administration, it would 
then have totaled fifty billions, or slight- 
ly less than half the contemplated out- 
lay in the present fiscal year. Including 
the ten billions being collected by the 
State and local governments, this would 
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have brought the total annual tax bur- 
den in this country to sixty billions. 

However desirable it may be to absorb 
more of the war cost currently, and at 
the same time combat the threat of 
ruinous inflation—and I would be the 
last to quarrel with the desirability of 
either objective—the fact is that we 
have about reached the saturation point 
in taxes, and must therefore be exceed. 
ingly careful in piling on additional bur- 
dens. To go too far may résult not only 
in the destruction of the great middle 
class, which is the very backbone of our 
country, but also in destroying incentive, 
which is so necessary to the success of 
our war effort. Moreover, business must 
be left something to carry through the 
readjustment period following the ter- 
mination of hostilities. 

The committee thought it inadvisable 
to increase taxes by any such figure as 
$12,000,000,000, as requested by the ad- 
ministration. The committee examined 
the whole situation carefully, and then 
made provision for such increases as 
seemed practicable, keeping in mind the 
cardinal rule of ability to pay as well as 
the dictum of Chief Justice Marshall 
that “the power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

With the corporate excess-profits tax 
rate raised to 95 percent in the bill be- 
fore us, it seems clear that there can be 
no further increase from this source, 
aside from what may be realized as a re- 
sult of the acceleration of war produc- 
tion. 

Moreover, it would seem that the pres- 
ent upper rate on normal corporate 
profits—now 40 percent—cannot go 
much higher. I have not forgotten that 
during the last World. War, when indi- 
vidual rates reached a maximum of 77 
percent, the corporate income tax was 
only 12 percent—the equivalent of the 
maximum normal rate on individuals. 
Nor have I forgotten that in those days, 
and up to the time the New Deal philos- 
ophy of taxation was given effect, recog- 
nition was given to the fact that a cor- 
poration was merely a collection of indi- 
viduals doing business in corporate form, 
and that, therefore, allowance should be 
made for the tax paid by the corpora- 
tion in assessing the shareholders, which 
was done by exempting dividends from 
the normal tax on individuals. 

Now, we not only will tax the corpora- 
tion up to 40 percent on normal profits 
and up to 95 percent on excess profits 
under the bill, but we shall tax what is 
left, when paid out in dividends, at the 
full normal and surtax rates in the hands 
of the stockholders. Someday, I hope 
we may get back to sound and defensible 
principles in taxing individuals doing 
business in corporate form. Despite the 
exigencies of war, England has continued 
to adhere to the sound practice of treat- 
ing the corporate income tax as a tax 
upon the shareholder, collected at the 
source, for which due allowance is made 
in assessing the individual income tax. 

Last year, the Treasury asked for a 55- 
percent rate on normal corporate profits, 
but Congress refused to go above 40 per- 
cent. There has, as you know, been con- 
siderable agitation for an allowance fo! 
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post-war reconversion reserves. Of the 
desirability of such reserves there can 
be no doubt. The Congress has already 
given recognition to the principle of 
post-war reserves in connection with the 
excess-profits tax, 10 percent of the tax 
being set aside for the use of the corpo- 
ration in the post-war period. While 
this credit is all right so far as it goes, 
it is not of such magnitude as to build 
up any appreciable amount for post- 
war industrial rehabilitation purposes. 
Moreover, the credit only applies where 
the corporation has excess-profits tax 
liability, whereas thousands of other cor- 
porations not benefited by the war will 
have an equal need for such reserves. 

No more important problem confronts 
the Nation than the necessity of being 
ready to provide peacetime jobs for the 
millions who will be thrown out of war 
work with the cessation of hostilities, not 
to mention the millions of returning sol- 
diers and sailors who will be looking for- 
ward to resuming their normal pursuits. 
The kind of a corporate tax policy which 
the Congress adopts I know will have a 
profound effect upon the ability of busi- 
ness and industry to provide these jobs 
when the war boom ends. 

If we are to succeed in maintaining 
a high level of employment and national 
income in the post-war period, I firmly 
believe it is essential that our Federal 
tax policy be such as to give some en- 
couragement to venture capital. In my 
opinion, there are endless possibilities 
for the development of new industries 
after the war if a wise tax policy is pur- 
sued. These industries can easily pave 
the way for an era of post-war pros- 
perity instead of a post-war depression, 
and it is to the interest of the Govern- 
ment to see that these industries are 
nurtured and developed. The war has 
opened up new frontiers in science and 
invention, and if the resource and indus- 
try of our people are not unduly ham- 
pered by ill-advised Government policies 
of taxation and restraint we can look 
forward to the enjoyment of unparalleled 
prosperity and improved living stand- 
ards. 

Before passing to other phases of the 
tax problem, I should perhaps briefly 
mention the matter of renegotiation of 
war contracts, on which the Ways and 
Means Committee has been conducting 
public hearings preparatory to proposing 
certain revisions in the existing law. 
Prior to the enactment of the excess- 
profits tax in 1940, the only restriction 
on war profits was under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act, which limited the allow- 
able profit on naval vessels and planes. 
When Congress passed the excess-profits- 
tax law, it suspended the provisions of 
the Vinson-Trammell Act as being un- 
necessary. Later, there was added as a 
rider to one of the appropriation bills a 
measure known as the war contract re- 
negotiation law, providing for the rene- 
goliation of war contracts where excess 
profits were found. This law, as every 
Member here knows, has given rise to 
much controversy and dissatisfaction, 
particularly because of the lack of any 
definite Standards for the administra- 
tion of the law. Most war contractors 
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seem to feel that the law is unnecessary 
because 90 percent of any excess profits 
will be taken under the excess-profits-tax 
law in any event, and they further feel 
that the time spent in going through the 
renegotiation proceedings has actually 
held up the war production effort. The 
war agencies, on the other hand, feel 
that the renegotiation law is sound in 
principle, though they admit there is 
room for improvement in the adminis- 
trative machinery. They have con- 
tended further that the function of 
keeping war costs at a minimum cannot 
be accomplished under the excess- 
profits-tax law, nor, so they assert, can 
such a law provide effective incentives to 
war contractors to keep production at a 
maximum and costs at a minimum. A 
number of clarifying changes have been 
made so as to eliminate some of the pres- 
ent uncertainties and improve the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

Summing up the corporate-tax picture, 
this bill does not raise any substantial 
amount of additional revenue through 
higher corporate rates. I believe that 
the inadvisability of doing so was con- 
ceded by Mr. Randolph Paul, the Treas- 
ury tax adviser. 

It is obvious that if any large amount 
of additional taxes, such as was de- 
manded by the President, had been im- 
posed and realized, the burden would 
have had to fall largely on the individual 
taxpayer, whether in the form of income 
or excise levies. 

So far as the individual income tax is 
concerned, there was no longer any room 
for increases in the topmost brackets. 
We can hardly expect to take in taxation 
more than 90 cents out of every dollar 
aman earns, which is the present maxi- 
mum. This means that whatever in- 
creases may have to be made in the fu- 
ture will have to be in the middle and 
lower brackets, principally the latter, and 
we seem to be rapidly approaching the 
limit even there. 

One difficulty with any general in- 
crease in rates in the lower and middle 
brackets is that it would have fallen with 
unequal impact on persons who have not 
benefited from the war boom as against 
those who have so benefited. I realize, 
of course, that there is a tremendous 
reservoir of excess purchasing power in 
the hands of large segments of the people 
today, indicating that the point of tax 
exhaustion has not been reached in all 
cases. The problem, however, is to reach 
this so-called inflationary purchasing 
power without crucifying those who are 
already struggling under the existing tax 
load. There are millions of persons who 
either have not had an increase in in- 
come since the war or have actually suf- 
fered a decreased income. They do not 
have the same capacity to pay increased 
taxes as war workers and others whose 
incomes have doubled, trebled, and per- 
haps even quadrupled. For example, the 
man who has received $5,000 income 
over a period of years finds today that 
his actual purchasing power has been 
considerably reduced through mounting 
taxes and higher prices for everything 
he buys. Moreover, he has fixed com- 
mitments which must be met, such as 
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insurance premiums, mortgage pay- 
ments, and so on. By contrast, his 
neighbor, who as a result of the war has 
received an increase in income from 
$2,000 to $5,000, and who does not have 
these fixed and often long-standing com- 
mitments, is enjoying new-found luxury 
despite the relatively high taxes he has 
to pay. 

In the case of so many of the excise 
taxes, the products on which they are 
levied are no longer available, such as 
passenger cars, electric refrigerators, and 
radios. In other cases, such as gasoline, 
consumption is restricted. Thus in a 
number of instances, receipts have fallen 
off in the face of increased rates. In the 
case of practically all of the excise levies, 
the rates have been increased again and 
again since they were first imposed. 

The Federal estate tax also offers little 
opportunity for increased revenue, since 
the rates are already rather high, reach- 
ing a maximum of 70 percent. The 
Treasury urged still higher rates last 
year, but Congress refused to approve 
any increase. 

Since existing sources of taxation 
offered little possibility of raising sub- 
stantial additional revenue, practically 
the only potential source of new revenue 
as yet untapped is the sales tax. For 
years Congress has toyed with the idea 
of enacting such a levy, but the admin- 
istration has always been bitterly op- 
posed. Back in 1932 the Ways and Means 
Committee recommended to the House 
a manufacturers’ sales tax, based on the 
successful Canadian system, but it was 
overwhelmingly defeated. Since that 
time the sales tax has never been able 
to command the support of a majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
hence has not been included in any of 
the more recent tax bills, nor in this one. 
It has, however, been the subject of much 
discussion. 

The arguments which have been most 
generally used against the sales tax are 
that it falls heaviest on those with the 
least income, and is deflationary in char- 
acter, since it discourages consumption. 
While it is perhaps true that the sales 
tax is more burdensome to the poor than 
to the well-to-do, this argument would 
be more valid if the sales tax were the 
only means of raising revenue for the 
support of the Government. But as long 
as it is employed in connection with pro- 
gressive income taxes, the ability-to-pay 
principle is preserved. 

One difficulty about the Federal Gov- 
ernment enacting a sales tax at this 
late date, even if there had been no other 
objection, is that the State has largely 
preempted this field. Moreover, they 
have varying rates and exemptions, and 
varying methods of collection. For the 
Federal Government at this time to im- 
pose a sales tax with different rates and 
exemptions, and a different method of 
collection, probably would have caused 
a great deal of confusion. 

It has been estimated that it would re- 
quire a retail sales tax of 10 percent, 
without exemptions, to produce $5,000,- 
000,000 of revenue. If food were ex- 
empted, the yield of a 10 percent retail 
sales tax would be only $3,000,000,000. 
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Thus even if a sales tax were enacted, 
the Treasury’s first proposal of $12,000,- 
000,000, or even its request for $10,500,- 
000,000, in additional revenue would have 
come far from realization. 

In this connection, I feel I ought to 
make some reference to the fact that the 
long-standing differences between the 
administration and the Congress on tax 
policy have made the task of the Ways 
and Means Committee most difficult in 
these already trying times. In recent 
years, the Treasury has presented a de- 
tailed tax program to Congress, and 
when Congress has not seen fit to go 
along the administration has used its 
vast propaganda machine to try to over- 
come congressional opposition. Con- 
gress has been held up to scorn and ridi- 
cule, and has been accused of shifting 
the tax burden from corporations and 
the wealthy to the backs of the masses. 
Of course, we in Congress get used to 
unfounded criticisms of this kind, but it 
is not a very wholesome situation, and is 
wholly unwarranted. In the first place, 
the Treasury has no business having a 
fixed tax program. It is the duty of the 
House of Representatives, under the Con- 
stitution, to originate revenue bills. The 
executive branch is merely supposed to 
administer the laws that Congress en- 
acts. It is perfectly proper for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to make recom- 
mendations to Congress when requested, 
but to my mind it is improper for the 
Treasury to work out a tax program of 
its own and then insist that Congress 
enact it into law without regard to the 
views of those who are to be taxed or 
the judgment of the taxpaying public 
as to what is for the best interest of the 
country. 

The founding fathers had a very def- 
inite reason for placing the power to 
initiate revenue bills in the House of 
Representatives, whose members must 
give an accounting of their stewardship 
every two years. This important power 
over the purse was purposely denied to 
the executive branch. The attempt of 
the latter to usurp the functions of Con- 
gress in laying down tax policy is simply 
a part of the general trend during the 


last decade, and in my opinion it is high , 


time it was stopped. 

I recall that in 1941, when the Ways 
and Means Committee was considering 
the $3,500,000,000 tax bill, we worked 
under the apprehension that we were 
increasing the tax level from $9,500,000,- 
000 to $13,000,000,000. The next year, 
however, we found that it had actually 
been raised to $18,000,000,000. Again 
last year, when we were preparing the 
$7,000,000,600 bill, we were given to un- 
derstand that it would raise the tax level 
to $25,000,000,000. Yet early this year, 
the President informed us in his budget 
message that the tax level had actually 
been increased to $33,000,000,000. 

The problem of Government financing 
is one which will continue to plague the 
Congress and the executive braneh for 
some time to come. As long as the war 
lasts, we will doubtless be spending tens 
of billions more annually than we can 
possibly raise by taxation. In the mean- 
time, the national debt will continue to 
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pile up. When the national debt reaches 
$300,000,000,000, as seems likely, the in- 
terest burden alone will be as much as it 
cost to pay the entire expenses of the 
Government in the extravagant pre-war 
period, without reference to any pro- 
vision for the retirement of the prin- 
cipal. 

Following the last World War, we re- 
tired the debt at the rate of $1,000,000,000 
annually for 10 years. Then the depres- 
sion put a stop to further curtailments. 
Even if we are able to increase the amor- 
tization rate to $3,000,000,000 annually 
after the present war, it will take a hun- 
dred years to pay off the debt. 

When we contemplate that our post- 
war Budget will have to provide a mini- 
mum of perhaps ten billion for debt serv- 
ice, it becomes apparent that we will 
never see a reduction of the cost of gov- 
ernment to anything like the pre-war 
level, even comparable to that in the 
heyday of New Deal extravagance. Be- 
sides providing for debt service, we may 
have to maintain a huge army, navy, and 
air force to police the world, which will 
cost many billions annually. We will 
have to provide hospitalization and dis- 
ability compensation for the casualties 
of the war. We will have to make huge 
appropriations for post-war rehabilita- 
tion. We will undoubtedly be called 
upon to continue financial aid for post- 
war recovery in other countries. All 
these costs will be superimposed upon 
the regular operating expenditures of 
the Government, which seem inevitably 
to increase year by year. I would not 
venture to predict the exact size of our 
post-war Budget, but I know it will be 
staggering when compared to the pre- 
war level. 

At the present time our national in- 
come is the highest in all history, yet 
the most we have been able to raise in 
Federal taxes has been forty-one bil- 
lions. If the national income should 
drop precipitately after the war, the 
maintenance of our present high taxes 
would not produce anything like forty- 
one billions. In other words, we will 
need to raise by taxation in the post-war 
period enough to cover not only the high 
level of expenditures which we may then 
expect, but the amortization of the na- 
tional debt as well. This is a problem 
to put a strain on the ingenuity of our 
best minds. It can best be solved by en- 
deavoring to maintain national income 
at a high level in the post-war period; 
otherwise, the burden of taxation which 
would be required to keep the post-war 
Budgets in balance would be absolutely 
crushing in its severity. Waste, extrava- 
gance, and boondoggling must be 
stopped. The tax outlook for the fu- 
ture is not a very pleasant one to con- 
template. 

I repeat that in order to minimize the 
burden as much as possible, it is impera- 
tive that every effort be made to elimi- 
nate every dollar of wasteful and extrav- 
agant spending. Heretofore, congres- 
sional efforts at economy have centered 
around nonmilitary spending. The 
time has now come to scrutinize more 
and more carefully the huge appropria- 
tions being made for war purposes. Of 
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the more than three hundred billions q]- 
ready authorized by Congress, only one- 
third has actually been spent. If it 
should be found that only 10 percent of 
the total appropriations were unneces- 
Sary, a saving of thirty-three billions 
could be made. After the last World 
War it was found that a consider- 
able portion of the funds appropriated 
had actually been wasted, and there is 
no reason to believe that the present war 
will be an exception. The congressional 
economy committee, headed by Senator 
Byrp, which is largely responsible for the 
economies in Federel spending already 
effected, has accomplished much in this 
respect without in any way interfering 
with the war effort. To the extent that 
economies in military spending are pos- 
Sible,. the task of financing the war is 
simplified. 

Mr, ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. I notice in today’s paper 
that Under Secretary of War Patterson 
makes the statement that where military 
affairs are concerned they do not consid- 
er the cost in connection with the Canol 
project for oil up in Canada. That $17,- 
000,000 is a part of the $13,000,000,000 to 
which the gentleman referred, that is to 
be returned or that will not be used? 

Mr. REED of New York. As I under- 
stand, the $13,000,000,000 up to this time 
perhaps cannot be construed strictly and 
legally as a saving, because it is still 
there to be spent or distributed around 
to the different departments to spend as 
they see fit. What the Congress ought 
to do, if that be true, is to pass a resolu- 
tion that the $13,000,000,000 and any 
other money the departments save or 
fail to spend, or that is unnecessary for 
the prosecution of the war, should be 
turned back to the Treasury, and then 
if they need any of that money later, 
they should come before the Congress 
or the proper committee of Congress and 
make their case, and another appropri- 
ation can be made to take care of it. 

Mr. ROWE. Do I understand, now, 
that the $13,000,000,000 of formerly com- 
mitted dollars is now reserve dollars? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ROWE. I note further in today’s 
paper that the Secretary of the Treasury 
proposes a $10,000,000,000 post-war bank. 
Is there anything in this tax bill being 
considered today in the way of funds 
to be contributed in that direction? 

Mr. REED of New York. No; there is 
nothing that has anything to do with 
that. We will hear all about that later 
in the session, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. In regard to the $13,000,- 
000,000, the War Department budget offi- 
cer, General Richards, was prepared to 
say to us when we had our hearing on 
this matter that they would set over to 
the Budget Bureau approximately $10,- 
800,000,000 that would be in a budget re- 
serve, to be drawn only by permission of 
the Budget Bureau. 
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In the hearings we conducted last week 
for some 3 days we went into the total 
field of expenditures further, and as a 
result of that they agreed to set over to 
the budget reserve an additional $2,200,- 
000,000. However, some of us were not 
satisfied that that should stay exactly 
in the status of a budget reserve without 
some control of it by Congress, so we 
exacted from the budget officer of the 
Var Department and the several heads 
of the branches of the War Department 
who appeared before us the explicit state- 
ment—and it is a part of the record testi- 
mony on the subject—that none of the 
$13,000,000,000 will be removed from the 
budget -eserve in any amount without 
coming to the War Department subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and also getting the sanction of that 
committee. 

I may say that that was a concession 
that was won by the committee on the 
express statement made in the commit- 
tee that without some such reservation 
some of us would feel obligated to intro- 
duce the very type of resolution the 
gentleman from New York suggests. It 
will be understood, of course, that appro- 
priation expires June 30, 1944, and the 
unspent funds automatically revert to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not believe the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
South Dakota justifies no affirmative 
action on the part of the Congress. It 
is possibilities, not probabilities, that 
should be taken care of by law by 
Congress, 

Mr. REED of New York. I concur 100 
percent with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan for this reason: I believe that every 
dollar that is spent by this Government 
should be first appropriated and ap- 
proved by this Congress. 

Mr. MICHENER.,. If that money was 
not used for the purpose for which it 
was appropriated by the Congress, then 
it is entirely wrong to have that money 
transferred to the control of the Budget 
Bureau or any other bureau to be used 
if and when some- individual in the 
Department might see fit to use it. If 
the money has not been expended for 
the purposes for which it was appropri- 
ated then it should revert to the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is absolutely right. 

Mr. CASE. I think this is a matter 
that does concern the Congress and that 
a frank statement on it should be made. 
I happened to raise in the committee 
the same question the gentleman from 
New York asked, whether or not the 
committee should not take action to have 
that money revert to the Treasury. 
There was some support for it. I felt 
that way about it myself. However, the 
pledge to come back to the committee 
was not made merely as a matter of 
somebody’s opinion, it is a matter of tes- 
limony, a matter of record, that before 
any part of that $13,000,000,000 will be 
Spent the Committee on Appropriations 
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will be consulted. The budget officer of 
the War Department, General Richards, 
Secretary Patterson, and General Mc- 
Narney, the Assistant Chief of Staff, all 
gave their solemn testimony that that 
money would not be expended without 
coming before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and asking for it again. 

Mr. MICHENER. If that is true, the 
proper way to do it would be to have 
action by Congress rather than to accept 
the promise of Department representa- 
tives to a subcommittee. 

Mr. REED of New York. Absolutely, 
and not only in writing but make it a 
resolution of Congress. 

Mr. CASE. It is in writing as a mat- 
ter of record before the committee. 
Although much of the testimony before 
us was of a military nature and off the 
record, this matter is a part of the 
record. 

Mr. REED of New York. Idonot care 
anything about the testimony. 

Mr. CASE. Further, there are some 
items in that $13,000,000,000 which it 
might be important to have available 
relating to the reduction in certain proj- 
ects which are related to military strat- 
egy. If we had insisted upon getting 
that resolution, if I and cae or two 
others who supported me in the matter 
had insisted on getting the resolution, 
we would not have been able to have 
impounded as much as $13,000,000,000. 

Mr. REED of New York. Congress 
can impound whatever portion of the 
$13,000,000,000 it deems wise. 

Mr. MICHENER. Would it not be 
better to impound it and know what we 
have impounded rather than to transfer 
to some agency or bureau $13,000,000,000 
to be used if, when, and how the bureau 
might see fit? 

Mr. CASE. It is impounded. It is 
not left to the Budget Bureau alone. 

Mr. MICHENER. Itis not impounded 
by law, yet Congress has apparently lost 
control over it. That is what I am con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. CASE. The Congress, through the 
Appropriations Committee, has recap- 
tured control of $13,000,000,000 over 
which it did not have control. 

Mr. MiCHENER. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has no authority to re- 
capture any of this money. At most it 
can leave only a promise. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I notice 
here that the individual income tax in- 
creases are going to bring in $154,800,- 
000. 

Mr. REED of New York. The reason 
for the increase is that the normal tax 
had to be increased to implement what 
is now known as the Victory tax. It does 
pick up a little revenue, but it is very 
slight. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It seems to 
me you are doing a very serious thing 
here, for two reasons. First, we passed 
a bill yesterday with scarcely enough 
votes to override a veto—and we may not 
have enough votes to override it when it 
comes back—a bill to give $1,000,000,000 
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worth of subsidies chiefly for the purpose 
of subsidizing the consumer grocery bills 
of the white-collar class, which is the 
very class you attack. Here you are in 
a war situation where you need this 
Managerial and white-collar class. You 
ought to keep up their salaries. And you 
bring in this decrease. It seems to me 
that is entirely inconsistent with our idea 
of profit and the means of getting things 
done. 

Mr. REED of New York. When you 
look at the whole picture, in order to get 
rid of this very objectionable Victory 
tax it had to be worked out on a math- 
ematical basis. It does bring in a little 
revenue, but it is not of great conse- 
quence to the general run of taxpayers, 
in view of the $6,500,000,000 which the 
Treasury sought to put on individuals. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Do you 
mean to say these increases make no dif- 
ference to you personally, but will just 
replace the Victory tax? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is true, 
just to replace the Victory tax. 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. We did re- 


peal the earned-income credit, which 
w did to simplify the tax system, and 
that does increase taxes somewhat. And 
also we removed the deductions from 
taxes and excises from personal income. 
That is where we picked it up. 

Mr. REED of New York. To answer 
the lady from Illinois a little further, you 
must recall the President wanted to in- 
crease individual income taxes five times 
that amount. He wanted, as I have said, 
to put on $6,500,000,000 additional to the 
tax load of individuals, which would have 
hit the white-collar people. When Mr. 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve, appeared 
before our committee his proposal was 
$16,000,000,000 increase in taxes. We are 
now showing a retrenchment of $13,- 
000,000,000, provided it can be returned 
to the general fund of the Treasury. 
How many more billions of dollars the 
spendthrifts are pouring into rat holes 
right now is to ke ascertained by future 
investigation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to know 
from the gentleman from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case] whether or not the Army 
came in voluntarily and disgorged the 
$13,000,000,000, or -‘vhether it was 
dragged out of them. 

Mr.CASE. The true credit for the sav- 
ings should go to the boys in Africa and 
Italy, in Alaska and Australia who have 
made these savings possible. The credit 
for the mechanics of the saving should 
probably ke divided between the War De- 
partment, the budget officer of the Gen- 
eral Staff, Brigadier General Richards, 
and the committee. The War Depart- 
ment came in in response to a letter 
which the chairman of the committee 
wrote for the committee last summer 
shortly after the recess. The letter was 
predicated upon the reduction in the 
armed forces. As the gentleman knows, 
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at the time the War Department appro- 
priation bill was prepared last May, it 
was planned to have an army of 8,260,000 
men at the end of the fiscal year. Sub- 
sequently plans were curtailed so that we 
currently plan an army of 7,700,000 men. 
That reduction of 560,000 men automati- 
cally suggested to the committee and to 
the chairman of the committee the pos- 
sibility of some saving, not merely in the 
pay of those soldiers, but in the equip- 
ment and matériel that would be pro- 
vided for them, That particular phase 
was responsible for about $2,000,000,000 
in the money that is recaptured. That 
led, however, to a further investigation of 
the appropriations made last June on 
the basis of the changed military situa- 
tion, the improvement of the situation 
at sea with the conquering of the subma- 
rines or at least a reduction of their 
effectiveness, with the result that when 
the War Department made its report to 
us a week ago they proposed impounding 
$10,943,000,000. That was increased by 
$2,200,000,000 to a total of $13,100,000,000 
as a result of the hearings the commit- 
tee conducted last week. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does not the gentle- 
man think the War Department is to be 
complimented for bringing in that 
money? 

Mr. CASE. Yes; I do. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The _ gentleman 
from New York is one of the most dis- 
tinguished and scholarly members on 
the minority side of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. I will have 
to plead not guilty, sir. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would like to ask 
him if when this tax bill, which we are 
passing without prolonged debate today, 
comes back from the Senate, should they 
have a freeze of the social-security tax 
raised in there; will we be forced to vote 
for that in a conference report? I would 
like to see what the sentiment is in the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. I cannot 
express the sentiment of the Ways and 
Means Committee as I have not the pow- 
er of divination to know what the Senate 
Finance Committee may do. I under- 
stand that some of the most distin- 
guished men in the other body are in 
favor, of course, of freezing the tax where 
it is, and whether they will attempt to 
put it in this bill I do not know. I wish 
I could inform the gentleman. I can 
speak only for myself, so far as that is 
concerned, but from all the evidence I 
have been able to examine as to the 
amount of reserve that has been built 
up and the necessity to accomplish that 
function at this time, there is no reason 
for building up a larger reserve. All it 
does is to print bonds and to put those 
in a box and go out and spend the money. 
I think it is better to leave the money 
in the banks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
does not mean we should be given a ques- 
tion of this great import on a conference 
report to study, does he? 
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Mr. REED of New Xxork. As I say, I 
cannot speak for the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee. I do not 
want to attempt to speak for the minor- 
ity on that question. Just what the situ- 
ation might be at the time, whether it is 
necessary to do it or bring it in, I go not 
know. I do not like to see a tax bill 
muddied with a big question of that 
character. I am not in control of it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It seems tome that 
would be very bad legislative procedure. 
That would not give the House a chance 
to express its true views on this and leg- 
islate as we should on a matter of that 
importance. 

Mr. REED of New York. It would not 
be the first time that another matter is 
attached to a tax bill. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would like, be- 
fore this bill passes, to make inquiry 
regarding the 3 percent tax on freight 
transportation. I come from the far 
West and that tax being on a percentage 
basis rather than a unit basis acts as a 
tariff barrier on certain of our products. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is per- 
fectly natural. Iam not criticizing any- 
body for it, but I have yet to find any- 
body who is truly fond of taxes. If you 
had sat day after day listening to people 
who appeared before us—fine, splendid, 
patriotic people, some representing cor- 
porations and some partnerships and 
some individuals—I think if you will 
examine the testimony you will find, in 
nearly every instance, each of those who 
came before us and they said, “We know 
you must have money and we are in 
favor of taxes. We feel, however, that 
we are taxed for all that we can afford 
to pay.” Now, as a matter of fact, con- 
sidering the demand of one department 
for $16,000,000,000 and another depart- 
ment for $12,000,000,000 and another one 
for $10,500,000,000, I think that after all 
the people must realize that this is a 
rather modest demand, even with your 
transportation tax. I would like, of 
course, to see many items in the tax 
bill removed. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Possibly I should 
explain my comment. The objection 
that I hold, and I think the one that is 
held by the people out there, is not an 
objection to paying a tax but it is an 
objection to the basis on which the tax 
is levied. Take, for example; lumber; 
the 3 percent tax on the lumber we ship 
amounts to an average of about 60 cents 
per thousand feet. The lumber freight 
tax from competitive areas is much less. 
The freight tax should be on a unit 
basis—not percentage. . 

Mr. REED of New York. I can see 
your point and I do not blame you for 
raising it. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I just wanted to 
make it clear that it is not the amount 
of the tax. That is not the point in- 
volved. 

Mr. REED of New York. I under- 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REzEpD] 
has expired, 
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Mr.KNUTSON. Mr.Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr]}. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, because of its refusal to provide 
additional revenue of ten and a half bil- 
lions of dollars in the bill we have before 
us, has been editorially castigated by cer- 
tain editors of the metropolitan press, 
Ordinarily, editors of such publications 
are well informed and their opinions are 
worthy of consideration by the public. 
However, in this instance, the ones to 
whom I refer apparently are yielding to 
the importunities of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and other members of the ad- 
ministration, and doing so without 
knowledge of many facts which this ad- 
ministration is concealing from the pub- 
lic, and which cannot be justified upon 
any grounds whatsoever. I believe it is 
almost unanimously agreed that when 
our soldiers and sailors are fighting on 
battle fronts all over the world, when we 
also are providing money, food, and all 
types of military supplies to our allies, 
that every expenditure of the Govern- 
ment should be closely and critically 
scanned by the Congress, and that ap- 
propriations should be provided only for 
those things which are directly needed 
to bring victory to our arms at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

We all have been hearing stories com- 
ing from Central and South Ameri- 
can republics, as well as other parts of 
the world, to the effect that those coun- 
tries are being overrun with agents of 
this Government who are committing 
our people to expenditures of money to 
an extent that will shock the people of 
this country when the facts are known. 
Confirmation of this statement can be 
had if the Appropriations Committee will 
force from the proper officials a detailed 
account of what these agents of the Gov- 
ernment are doing in those countries, 
and to what they are committing the 
taxpayers of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress approved 
the original Lend-Lease Act. It has since 
renewed the act for an additional 2 years. 
This law gives to the President of the 
United States the authority to spend the 
billions provided under the law in any 
way he sees fit, if in his opinion, such 
expenditure will contribute to our na- 
tional defense. This is the only restric- 
tion placed upon the Chief Executive in 
this regard. I voted against the orig- 
inal Lend-Lease Act and against its ex- 
tension. I voted against appropriations 
under the act. I did so because I did not 
believe the President was careful enough 
of the taxpayers’ money to justify giving 
himthispower. Subsequent events have 
confirmed my opinion. Certainly when 
Congress approved the legislation and 
the more than $70,000,000,000 which have 
been either directly appropriated for, 
allocated to the lend-lease fund through 
Executive order, or expended for ships 
and arms which have been contributed 
or made available to our allies and other 
nations, it naturally expected that the 
President would make expenditures from 
this fund only for purposes which would 
directly and substantially contribute to 
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the winning of this war. I believe nei- 
ther the Congress nor the country would 
have given any measure of approval to 
this act if it had been known that the 
money, which we must borrow on the 
credit of the taxpayers for this purpose, 
and which the taxpayers must eventu- 
ally dig down in their pockets to pay, to- 
eether with the interest thereon, until 
those debts are finally retired, if they had 
had the slightest suspicion that this 
Government would establish W. P. A. 
projects and other boondoggling activi- 
ties all over Central and South America, 
and probably all over other sections of 
the world also. 

Eow many Members of this House, for 
instance, know that we are now com- 
mitted to spending in the next 3 years in 
Central and South American republics 
$6,000,000,000 for every imaginable thing, 
not one of which will in the slightest 
decree contribute to the early success of 
our arms and bring peace to this world? 
Mr. Chairman, one million dollars is a 
huge sum of money. The human mind 
just cannot conceive the magnitude of 
six thousand millions, which is the 
amount involved in this program in a 
comparatively small part of the world. 
What other programs of like character 
elsewhere there are is yet to be dis- 
closed. How many Members of the 
House know that the national budgets 
of the 20 Central and South American 
republics in 1941 totaled only $1,067,- 


000.000, or approximately one-sixth of ’ 


the amount we propose to spend there in 
3 years? One Latin American editor 
said, “$6,000,000,000! There are 120,- 
000,000 people in Latin America. That 
is $50 apiece. If our friendship were 
actually for sale, $50 would not be 
enough; but if we would sell it, $50 
would be too much.” It is known 
that we have set up in Latin America 
W. P. A.’s, N. Y. A.’s, and F. S, A.’s, and 
the spending of this six billions is in the 
hands of a number of agencies of the 
United States Government, It is under- 
stood there are more than 12,000 proj- 
ects of different types. For example, this 
money is being spent to stock the streams 
and lakes of Venezuela with game fish. 
Right now there is a fishery mission in 
Mexico. We paid for a fish survey in the 
ocean adjacent to Panama. We are 
financing the preparation of a handbook 
of South American Indians. Also, a 
Guide to Official Publications of Latin 
America, a Law Guide, and Central 
American Legal Studies. We are paying 
for a survey of collections of Latin 
American music. All these and thou- 
sands of other projects of various de- 
grees of usefulness, 

Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
the Honorable HucH Butier, for the 
information I am discussing, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it should be 
mentioned that the Senator will file a 
very lengthy and detailed report in the 
Senate in a day or two, and the entire 
expense of this trip covering some 20,000 
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miles did not cost the taxpayers any- 
thing, and was undertaken by the Sen- 
ator individually. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I am 
very happy to have that information 
injected into my remarks. I hope every 
Member of the House, and certainly 
every Member of the Senate will care- 
fully scrutinize the report that the Sen- 
ator will file with that body. I am sure 
we will all find it highly enlightening. 

This splendid public official traveled 
20,000 miles in the countries to the south 
of us at his own expense, as the gentle- 
man from Nebraska says, and while 
there gathered information which should 
be in the possession of every citizen of 
the United States. In an article in the 
December issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
the Senator has disclosed the fantastic 
lengths to which the Roosevelt admin- 
istration would go in taxing our people 
and spending their hard-earned money 
in the far corners of the world. 

To those who criticize the Ways and 
Means Committee for refusing to pile 
upon the already overburdened taxpay- 
ers of this country an additional $10,- 
500,000,000 tax at this time, while things 
such as I have disclosed, together with 
all the other things which Senator Bur- 
LER has described, as well as the probable 
Similar activities the administration is 
engaging in all over the world, I com- 
mend a careful reading of the splendid 
article by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, something 
should be done about such fantastic ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will 
yield further? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr.CURTIS. That article was placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Certainly Congress should promptly 
amend the Lend-Lease Act and take 
from the President the power ire now 
has which he is so shamefully abusing, 
and place that power in the hands of 
some agency not as profligate in spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money as the Fresi- 
dent has proved himself to be. I com- 
mend my remarks and Senator BuTLEr’s 
splendid article to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of this House, and appeal to 
that committee to report an amendment 
to the act which will accomplish this. 
Further, I commend to the Appropria- 
tions Committee that when the next 
appropriations bill comes from that com- 
mittee, they recover to the Treasury the 
billions still available in the lend-lease 
fund, and that hereafter when addi- 
tional billions are requested, that the 
members of the committee secure from 
the spending authority an itemized ac- 
count of the things for which the spend- 
ers propose to use the fund, eliminate 
every item that cannot be fully justified, 
and then hold that authority to strict 
account for its expenditures. Further, 
there should be, there must be, some 
check put upon all reckless, wasteful, 
fantastic spending of the public moneys. 
If from the very beginning of the present 
world emergency we had limited our 
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expenditures to only those things which 
were absolutely necessary for the civil 
administration and the prosecution of 
the war, even then the public debt would 
have been far greater than could at the 
time have been conceived. As it is, God 
alone knows how many additional bil- 
lions of debt have been heaped upon our 
people, and how many additional gen- 
erations will be taxed in order to pay the 
increased debt engendered by such ac- 
tivities. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, those 
responsible for this policy must have 
been afflicted with visions of grandeur 
or they are determined to wreck this 
Republic. How else can we account for 
the utter disregard of the welfare of our 
tax-paying public? 

Mr. Chairman, had our critical editors 
been informed as they should have been, 
had proper publicity been given to the 
crack-brained policy of a world-wide 
program of boondoggling and W. P. A., 
they would have directed their shafts of 
criticism at those responsible and in that 
way have contributed to some degree to 
a return of sanity in the expenditure of 
the tax and borrowed money. 

The conditions I have discussed, to- 
gether with the surrender to the Treas- 
ury of the thirteen billions which the War 
Department turned back the other day, 
point the way to save other and greater 
ameounts by recovering to the control of 
the Appropriations Committee the unex- 
pended balance in the lend-lease fund. 
When this has been done we will find we, 
by that process, will have reduced our 
expenditures to the point where no 
greater taxes upon our people will be 
necessary, and that the pending bill pro- 
vides a sufficient amount of money at 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the Mem- 
bers may have all the facts presented 
by the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska, I suggest they read the article 
in the current issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest heretofore referred to, a reprinting 
of which appears on page A5073 of the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. I would like to 
ask the gentleman how we can justify 
levying additional taxes upon the people 
of this couAtry at this time in face of the 
things the gentleman has just related 
and as contained in Senator But Ler’s 
report? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. There 
would be no possible justification for 
levying greater taxes upon the people of 
this country at this time than the taxes 
incorporated in the present bill, I will 
say to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. How can we jus- 
tify the taxes incorporated in the present 
bill in the face of it? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I am 
frank to say that in view of the disclo- 
sures made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, which came to my attention only 
today, I am somewhat in doubt myself 
as to the advisability of it. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan, I yield. 


Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. ROWE. Is it not a fact that the 


tax bill is to pay the accrual of the debt’ 


that has been caused by the very extrav- 
agance to which you are referring? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. There 
is not any question about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Dtsneyv]. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein the 
individual views I filed in the report on 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE WESLEY 
E. DISNEY 


In recent years there has been much dis- 
cussion of economy in government. Im- 
portant economies have been accomplished. 
The present bill provides no legislative means 
of operation to improve the governmental 
machinery in the direction of economy. Up 
to the time of the War between the States, 
the Ways and Means Committee was the tax- 
raising and money-spending committee of 
the House. It levied the taxes and took the 
appropriation bills to the House. At that 
time the Appropriations Committee was 
created, and since then each committee has 
gone its way. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been the revenue committee of 
the House and the Appropriations Committee 
has presented the appropriations bills to the 
House. Neither had had power or jurisdic- 
tion over the other. 

In the legislative branch of the Government 
there is no committee or organization which 
deals with the subject matter of the over-all 
budget or the over-all revenues. The Bureau 
of the Budget, now in the arm of the execu- 
tive branch, performs this function that is 
entirely separate and apart from the Con- 
gress. The Comptroller General in the main 
looks to the legality of expenditures. 

It is therefore necessary for a Member 
of Congress, if he desires to get the over-all 
picture of expenditures and receipts, to go to 
the Bureau of the Budget, which has no leg- 
islative authority. Under the rules, pro- 
cedure, and traditions of both Houses, the 
Ways and Means Committee and the House 
Appropriations Committee are independent 
of each other on this subject, as are the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee (the revenue com- 
mittee of the Senate) and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. . 

I proposed in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a provision to be inserted in instant 
H. R. 3687, which would require the President 
to furnish the Congress an estimate of ex- 
penses to be furnished to a newly created 
Joint Committee on the Budget, composed 
of five members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, five from the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, five from the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and five from the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. This committee 
would be required to make a joint report to 
the two Houses, which, upon the adoption by 
each House, would create a statutory ceiling 
for appropriations for each department or 
establishment of the Government. This stat- 
utory ceiling could not be exceeded except by 
two-thirds of the votes of each House on a 
yea-and-nay vote, and any individual Mem- 
ber could raise the question on a point of 
order. 

As a part of these views the provision is 
offered as follows: 
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TITLE II—BUDGET AND REVENUE CONTROL 
Part 1 


1. The President shall transmit to the two 
Houses of Congress, on or before June 1 of 
each year, a report showing: 

(a) His estimate of the total revenues and 
receipts of the Government for the calendar 
year next succeeding. 

(b) His estimate of the total of the ex- 
penditures by departments and independent 
establishments of the Government under 
obligations to be incurred during the fiscal 
year beginning on the ist of July of the 
calendar year next succeeding. 

(c) If the total of his estimates of expendi- 
tures under (b) exceed the total of his esti- 
mates of revenues and receipts under (a), he 
shall recommend to the Congress in said 
report the manner in which the revenues and 
receipts shall be increased so that the total 
of such revenues and receipts, as estimated, 
shall equal or exceed the total of the obliga- 
tions, as estimated. 

(d) Upon receipt of said report from the 
President, it shall be referred forthwith to 
the Joint Committee on the Budget created 
by part 2 hereof, and such reference by either 
body to such joint committee shall confer 
jurisdiction to consider and report as pro- 
vided in part 2 hereof. 


Part 2 


This part is enacted by the Congress, with 
complete reservation of the constitutional 
rights of each House thereof, as follows: 

(a) There is hereby created a joint com- 
mittee of Congress to be known as the Joint 
Committee on the Budget, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Budget Committee. The 
Budget Committee shall consist of 10 Mem- 
bers of the Senate, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate (consisting of 3 
members of the majority party and 2 mem- 
bers of the minority party from each of the 
Committees on Appropriations and Finance); 
and 10 Members of the House, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House (consisting of 3 
members of the majority party and 2 mem- 
bers of the minority party from each of the 
Committees on Appropriations and Ways and 
Means). The chairman shall be designated 
by the Speaker of the House. 

(b) On or before June 15 of eath year, 
following the transmission of the President’s 
report as herein provided, the Budget Com- 
mittee shall report its recommendations 
thereon to the respective Houses of Congress. 
Such report shall be accompanied by a joint 
resolution or bill with the customary re- 
solving or enacting clause and the body 
thereof in following form: 

“That the Budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent for the fiscal year beginning July 1 of 
the calendar year next succeeding, shall not 
exceed a grand total, for all purposes of 

The said total sum shall include 
all appropriations of every kind whatsoever— 
regular, annual appropriations, permanent 
appropriations, reappropriations, indefinite 
appropriations, and authorizations to con- 
tract or commit, the amount for which, if 
indefinite, shall be estimated.” 

The total of the estimated appropriations 
for each department or establishment shall 
constitute the statutory ceiling of appropria- 
tions for such department or establishment. 

(c) Consideration of the report of the 
Budget Committee shall be first on the part 
of the House. 

(d) If the Budget Committee fails to make 
a@ report within the time specified herein, it 
shall be in order for any Member of the 
House to present the resolution or bill set 
forth in (b) hereof and to call up the same 
for consideration at the earliest date; if said 
resolution or bill has not been considered, it 
shall after 3 days be considered as unfinished 
business of the highest privilege. 

(e) Consideration of said resolution or bill 
shall not exceed 10 hours in either House, the 
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control of which shall be equally divided in 
either House among the chairmen and rank- 
ing minority members of the two committees 
of each of such Houses from which the mem. 
bers of the Budget Committee are chosen. 
Upon completion of consideration the reso. 
lution or bill shall be moved to final passage 
with no intervening motion, except that 
amendments may be offered to change, with. 
out qualification, the total amount. 

(f) Upon passage by the House, the resolu- 
tion or bill shall be transmitted forthwith 
to the Senate, where it shall be considered at 
the earliest date and after 3 calendar days 
shall be considered unfinished business of the 
highest privilege. 

(g) Consideration by either House of Sen- 
ate amendments to such bill or resolution, 
or of conference reports thereon, shall like- 
wise be of the highest privilege 

(h) Whenever any appropriation bill for 
any department or other establishment, the 
ceiling for whose total appropriation is fixed 
pursuant to this act, reaches a final vote in 
either House, if the total of such bill when 
moved to final passage is in excess of such 
ceiling, each such vote shall be by yeas and 
nays, and shall require & two-thirds vote for 
passage. If the bill shall have failed to re- 
ceive a two-thirds vote, it shall be considered 
as having been recommitted with instruc- 
tions to report the same back with each item 
proportionately reduced, to bring the total of 
the bill within the statutory ceiling. 

(i) Whenever any appropriation bill for 
any department or other establishment, the 
ceiling for whose total appropriation is fixed 
pursuant to this act, has passed the Senate 
with Senate amendments the net total of 
which will increase or further increase the 
total of such bill above such statutory ceiling, 
concurrence in the amendments to the extent 
which increases the total of the bill above the 
statutory ceiling, or adoption of any confer- 
ence report the net effect of which is to in- 
crease or further increase the total of such 
bill above the statutory ceiling, shall require 
a two-thirds vote. 

In my judgment, it is unfortunate that this 
provision was not adopted as a part of H. R. 
3687. It would be a special move in the direc- 
tion of governmental economy. Our appro- 
priations have risen since 1913 from $700,000,- 
000, when we had a population of 90,000,000, 
to nearly $8,000,000,000 in 1940, when our 
population had only increased to 130,000,000. 
In my judgment, our economy cannot con- 
tinue to function with such tremendous in- 
creases in expenditures and consequent high 
rates of taxes. 

WESLEY E. Disney. 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, while we 
are tossing these dollar marks around 
this afternoon, we must remember that 
every dollar that is spent goes across 
these desks and somebody here has to 
vote for it. There is one certain way 
to cure the bureaucrat and that is to cut 
off his money. Nobody can cut off his 
money but Congress. So, after we get 
through with our tirades against the 
bureaucrats, remember that we furnish 
them the money. 

I shall confine my remarks on the bill 
to the provisions relating to renegotia- 
tion of war contracts, but, first, let me 
talk a little bit on the subject of expense, 
since the subject matter has _ been 
brought up here by so many Members. 

At the beginning of the First World 
War we had a public debt of $1,282,- 
000,000. We ended the First World War 
with a debt of $26,500,000,000. We began 
this World War with a public debt of 
$65,000,000,000; and this Congress has 
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appropriated since July 1, 1941, $345,- 
000,000,000 of which $285,000,000,000 has 
been obligated. I made a proposal be- 
fore the committee, and I am sorry it 
was not adopted. It was to create an 
over-all budget committee. Up to the 
Yar between the States the Ways and 
Means Committee acted as appropria- 
tions committee and as a revenue-rais- 
ing committee. Then it was divided and 
the Apprepriations Committee come into 
existence. There is no committee of 
Congress whose duty it is to keep the 
Congress advised of the over-all picture 
os to revenues and appropriations. The 
Cougressmen must seek that informa- 
tion downtown at the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

My proposal was for the-creation of a 
committee of 20 members composed of 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and Appropriations Committee of 
the House, and the Finance Committee 
and the Appropriations Committtee of 
the Senate. The duty of this commit- 
tee would be to prepare an over-all budget 
and submit it to the two Houses. Upon 
adoption by the two Houses no appro- 
priation could exceed that ceiling except 
upon a two-thirds vote of the member- 
ship and upon the yeas and nays. To 
me that would implement economy in- 
stead of treating economy like tl e weath- 
er, simply talking about it but doing 
nothing about it. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this 
bill dealing with renegotiation of war 
contracts involve many difficult prob- 
lems. The existing law on renegotiation 
is somewhat of a legislative botch be- 
cause of the stress of circumstances. 

You will recall that the present law on 
renegotiation of war contracts had its 
origin in an amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] 
to the sixth supplemental national de- 
fense appropriation bill of 1942. The 
amendment provided that funds under 
the bill should not be available to pay 
contractors with the Government any 
profits on their contracts in excess of 6 
percent. The amendment was adopted 
by the House but in the Senate it was 
stricken from the bill and an amend- 
men®* offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee |Mr. McKELLAR] substituted for 
it. The final provisions for the renego- 
tiation of war contracts, which were con- 
tained in section 403 of the sixth supple- 
mental national defense appropriation 
bill of 1942, were those recommended in 
the conference report on the bill. 

Note that at no stage of the legisla- 
tion up to and including the date of its 
enactment were any public hearings 
held. The very fact that it was written 
in conference indicates that it was done 
hurriedly. As early as August of 1942, 
a mere 3 months after its enactment, it 
became apparent that certain adminis- 
trative amendments were necessary, and 
such amendments were recommended by 
representatives of the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Mari- 
time Commission in connection with the 
consideration of the revenue bill of 1942 
by the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate. The recommendations were 


followed by the committee, adopted by 
the Senate and recommended in the con- 
ference report on the revenuc bill of 1942. 
The managers on the part of the House, 
however, while realizing that the amend- 
ments proposed were necessary and de- 
sirable, were also convinced that further 
amendments would not be necessary, for 
in their statement to the House they 
said: 

The committee of conference does not feel 
that the amendments which are made by the 
bill to the renegotiation law contain all the 
changes and improvements which it might 
be desirable to make. No attemp* has been 
made to study and reexamine all the pos- 
sible methods for dealing with excessive 
profits realized on war contracts. The bill 
merely ettempts to remove some of the more 
pressing objections to the present law and to 
make the law administratively workable. It 
is anticipated that the Ways and Means 
Committee will study section 403 in con- 
nection with matters now pending before the 
c’mmittte with an eye to a more general re- 
vision than is contained in the 1942 revenue 
bill. 


A more general revision than that 
contained in the 1942 tax bill should have 
been epproved last year but time and 
the legislative situation did not admit 
of it. We hoped to get into it the lst 
of last January almost immediately fol- 
lowing the 1942 bill but we were not able 
to. 

Last June, as a result of the many 
complaints and criticisms of the law, 
hearings on renegotiation were initiated 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs un- 
der its authority to investigate the prog- 
ress of the war effort insofar as the 
Navy was concerned, and in the same 
month a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means was appointed 
to go into the whole problem of renego- 
tiation of war contracts and make rec- 
ommendations to the full committee. 
In the meantime the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means at the 
request of the interested departments 
and agencies introduced a bill to in- 
crease the exemption limit from $100,000 
to $500,000. This was the only amend- 
ment recommended by the departments. 
Hearings on amendments to the renego- 
tiation law were held by the full com- 
mittee beginning in September and ex- 
tending over a period of 2 weeks. Short- 
ly thereafter the Committee on Naval 
Affairs made certain recommendations 
in the form of a report which was made 
available to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Since the First World War everyone 
has discussed the subject of taking the 
profits out of war; we are all agreed on 
that subject, that no inordinate, undue 
profit should be made out of any war 
effort, and in this bill by these amend- 
ments we adhere to that principle. 

I think paramount to that principle, 
however, should be the making certain 
that when this war is over men return- 
ing from the service may have jobs. 
We cannot cut into profits too deeply 
and by doing so prevent the accumula- 
tion of the reserves which will make 
that reemployment possible. Perhaps 
we are cutting too deeply already with 
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a tax rate as high as $0 percent on cor- 
porate and individual incomes. 

At the -utset of the hearings on re- 
negotiation Mr. Karker, who had charge 
of renegotiation in the War Depart- 
ment, used this language. He said: 

In my judgment as an individual this 
Renegotiation Act fs a dangerous and un- 
American statute; but we are in a dangerous 
and destructive war which justifies unusual 
precautions and conditions. 


The present renegotiation statute can 
be open to the charge Mr. Karker made. 
Why? Because it adopts the principle 
of government by men ‘nstead of govern- 
ment by laws. 

The definition of ‘excessive profits” in 
the existing law illustrates what I mean. 
It is rather remarkable. It reads like 
this: 

The term “excessive profits” means any 
amount of a contract or subcontract price 
which is found as a result of the rencgotia- 
tion to represent excessive profits. 


Really a work of art by the Congress 
for which we are all to blame. The ab- 
sence of any standard in the present law 
for the determination of excessive profits 
leaves the American system of free en- 
terprise completely at the mercy of the 
social views of whoever happens to have 
the job of determining excessive profits. 

We try on pages 101 and 102 of the bill 
to give a definition of “excessive profits,” 
and I think you will find it a fairiy satis- 
factory definition. Twenty-five men on 
the Ways and Means Committee, who 
feel that they are as good as the average 
man and woman of the House, have 
worked very assiduously, sometimes very 
heatedly, over this whole subject. We 
went to grips with each other without 
nearly the unanimity that appears on 
this floor now. But we tried to define 
“excessive profits” in a legal manner. 
We prescribe the factors on page 102 
which must be taken into consideration 
in the determination of excessive profits. 
The standards are necessarily general, 
for it is obvious that a dollar amount or 
value cannot be ascribed to any one fac- 
tor, any more than in the purchase of a 
horse can so Many dollars be ascribed by 
the purchaser to soundness, so many to 
wind, and so many to a Straight tail. It 
is impossible to fix exact standards be- 
cause of varied situations and circum- 
stances under renegotiation. All of the 
factors prescribed, however, must bs 
taken into consideration. Furthermore, 
when the Board makes a determination 
of excessive profits it must, at the request 
of the contractor or subcontractor, fur- 
nish him with a statement of the deter- 
mination, of the facts used as a basis 
therefor, and of the reasons for the 
determination of the particular amount 
of excessive profits found. Thus the 
contractor will be apprised not only of 
the facts used by the Board in making its 
determination, but also of the reasoning 
which on the basis of, such facts com- 
pelled the conclusion which the Board 
reached. 

The departments recommended that 
when the aggregate of the amounts re- 
ceived or accrued under contracts for a 
fiscal year dic not exceed $500,000 the 
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contractor be exempted. That is to say, 
if a man has one contract for $500,000 
or less for the fiscal year, he is not re- 
negotiable; if he has half a dozen con- 
tracts, the aggregate of which does not 
exceed $500,000, he is not renegotiable. 

On page 125 you will find the exemp- 
tion of contracts and subcontracts for 
agricultural products in the first form or 
stage in which they have an established 
market; that is to say, using cotton as 
an example, the first form in which cot- 
ton has an established market is in the 
bale, and hence contracts and subcon- 
tracts for cotton in this form will be 
exempt from renegotiation. 

We have rewritten the definition of 
subcontractor. The definition in the 
present law makes it necessary for the 
renegotiators to go clear through the 
whole gamut of subcontractors down to 
he man who furnishes the hammer and 
nails out of the hardware store to make 
the packing box in which to ship some 
article which ultimately finds its way into 
an article contracted for by a depart- 
ment, but we redefine subcontractor so 
as to establish certain limits. Under the 
new definition, renegotiation will apply 
only to subcontractors who make or fur- 
nish either an article contracted for by 
a department or an article which is to 
be actually incorporated in or as a part 
of an article contracted for by a depart- 
ment. Thus all incidental operations 
which are involved in fulfilling a con- 
tract, such as the purchase of business 
machines to keep records, the purchase 
of machines or hand tools with which to 
make contract articles, will be excluded 
from renegotiation. 

You will find on page 79 of the report a 
graph that gives an illustration of the 
operation of the new definition. 

The departments were anxious to save 
work for themselves and suggested that 
contractors be required to file statements 
of costs with the departments. The com- 
mittee acceded to that as a good sug- 
gestion and on page 114 we do make that 
provision. Under penalty, contractors 
having contracts with the departments 
as well as subcontractors are required to 
file cost statements. We think that will 
facilitate administration of the law. 

On page 112 we provide that when 
money is saved by the department as a 
result of renegotiation, that money goes 
back into the Treasury. Under the pres- 
ent law only amounts that are actually 
recovered from contractors go into the 
Treasury. We have extended this to 
cover amounts withheld from contractors 
as well. 

On page 113 we provide that once re- 
negotiation is started it must be com- 
pleted in 1 year. We want this business 
closed up. At the end of a year after 
renegotiation proceedings have started, 
if the renegotiation officials have not 
finished the job, renegotiation ceases. If 
they have set renegotiation in process 
they must complete it in 1 year. Of 
course the present law requires that 
renegotiation be started within 1 year 
after the close of the contractor’s fiscal 
period. We have not changed that. 

All through the bill you will find that 
repricing or progressive pricing is pro- 
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vided for. That was suggested by the 
departments. It has been found to be 
successful in Great Britain. That is to 
say, while the performance of the con- 
tract is in progress the department may 
check up with the contractor, see what 
his costs are, and if he can produce at 
a less price, or if it is necessary to have 
a greater price, the statute gives the de- 
partment the leeway to adjust the price 
accordingly. We think that is a bene- 
ficial provision which will assist the Gov- 
ernment in savinz money and also do 
away with the necessity in many cases of 
recapturing excessive profits after they 
have been realized. 

Coming to standard commercial arti- 
cles, we had a tremendous argument and 
debate both in the subcommittee and full 
committee on this subject. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. In reference to re- 
negotiation, I am wondering what the 
gentleman’s opinion is regarding the 
ability of business in this country to ac- 
cumulate a reasonable reserve to tide 
them over from wartime to peacetime 
activities. I wish the gentleman would 
give us some discussion of that. 

Mr. DISNEY. Under the 1942 Revenue 
Act a man who has excess profits géts a 
post-war reserve of 10 percent of his ex- 
cess-profits tax, but that cannot operate 
under renegotiation. It would be im- 
possible to do that because we would 
have such tremendous discriminations 
between contractors. In other words, if 
a contractor has made excessive profits 
by reason of charging the Government 
an excessive price you would not want 
to give him 10 percent for a post-war re- 
serve. You as acontractor might charge 
the Government reasonable prices, 
whereas I as another contractor might 
charge excessive prices and make a tre- 
mendous excessive profit. It would not 
be fair to give me a reserve that I might 
not need and not give you one which 
you might need. They do not fit to- 
gether. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The distinguished 
gentleman who is speaking was chair- 
man of the subcommittee that held hear- 
ings on the renegotiation feature and he 
did a splendid job. ' 

Mr. DISNEY. I thank the gentleman. 
He has always been constructively help- 
ful, as a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. At this point may I 
suggest it might be in order to tell the 
House that some concerns after renego- 
tiation had 16 percent left, the big ones, 
while the little fellows were squeezed 
down to 3 or 4 percent after renegotia- 
tion. 

Mr. DISNEY. That comes from gov- 
ernment by man instead of government 
by law. Under the present Renegotia- 
tion Act, the situation is governed by 
men, different groups of men, and their 
best judgment. Some of the big ones got 
big returns and some of the little ones 
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got squeezed. It is one of those things 
you cannot prevent because you do not 
have a fixed system of rules. On this 
subject matter it is almost impossible to 
have an ironclad rule. Otherwise we 
could do the job by taxes. If a specific 
formula could be had the job could be 
done by taxes, but the variations are so 
great, the amount of business so great, 
that we could not find an exact formula 
for a tax statute on excessive profits, 
I have long contended that a contractor 
should be entitled to a definite profit on 
sales, with safeguards against excessive 
profits. In my opinion, a profit of 3 per- 
cent on sales would be fair to nearly every 
contractor and to the Government. Es- 
pecially so, if that floor were coupled 
with a floor of the excess-profits-credit 
base against excessive profits. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is a vast improve- 
ment. As the law is now you have six 
different formulas. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We are going to op- 
erate under one formula in the event 
favorable action is taken on this bill. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, we tried to find a defi- 
nition for standard commercial articles. 
We were in earnest on this subject and 
we had many heated arguments, but no 
expert ever said he could define a stand- 
ard commercial article. We did our best, 
and on page 106 there is a definition of 
standard commercial article. On page 
127 we give the Renegotiation Adminis- 
tration discretion to exempt standard 
commercial articles when normal com- 
petitive conditions should return. We 
gave them a wide range of discretion 
there. There was a division of opinion 
amongst us, but a majority of the com- 
mittee felt it best in the long run, with 
varied opinions, to permit the Renego- 
tiation Administration to have the dis- 
cretion to exempt standard commercial 
articles when in its judgment comparable 
normal competitive conditions should re- 
turn, rather than provide for an auto- 
matic statutory exemption. 

There is a general exemption on page 
127, line 22, where the Renegotiation 
Administration may exempt contractors, 
big and little, as they see fit, from renego- 
tiation when in its judgment competitive 
conditions justify so doing. As it is now 
they are required by the law to renego- 
tiate virtually everybody and it makes a 
terribly onerous job. We have to give the 
people downtown credit for doing an 
honest, forthright, fair job on renegoti- 
ation—for in nearly every instance they 
have done so. Highminded men have 
left their work and their business at great 
personal sacrifice, they have engaged in 
this work and have done a fine job. There 
have been some exceptions that were an- 
noying to the committee—where ad- 
vantage was taken of the law as it now 
exists in the judgment of the committee. 

On page 116 you will find that we have 
created a War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board upon which is placed all of 
the responsibility for renegotiation. 
Under the present law this responsibility 
is divided between the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Treasury D°- 
partment, the Maritime Commission, the 
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War Shipping Administration, and the 
ceveral subsidiaries of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Each one 
follows different policies and procedures 
in renegotiation. Each has different 
views as to what should be considered a 
reasonable profit in a particular case. 
Each has a different method of arriving 
at its determination,of excessive profits. 
The amendments do away with these dif- 
ficulties and centralize responsibility in 
one board. The board will be composed 
of representatives of the present renego- 
tiating departments and agencies, ap- 
pointed by the heads of those depart- 
ments and agencies. In order to provide 
fiexibility of administration and not dis- 
turb the close relationship between re- 
negotiation and current pricing and 
procurement, the board is authorized to 
delegate its powers to the present rene- 
gotiating departments and agencies, 
with one exception: It is prohibited from 
delegating its power to finally decide 
when requested to do so by an aggrieved 
contractor or subcontractor. 

The departments were not anxious for 
us to create this board, but after the sug- 
gestion was made by the subcommittee 
that we were going to create such a 
board, the departments themselves set 
up a central board consisting of men 
from each of the renegotiating depart- 
ments, for the purpose of providing uni- 
formity of principle and policy. The 
committee had the same general pur- 
pose in making provision for a board. 

Great complaint has been registered 
by contractors against the present rene- 
gotiation proceedings, for they have not 
been able to find out how they were to 
be renegotiated, by whom they were to 
be renegotiated, why they were being 
renegotiated, or what the facts were upon 
which they were being renegotiated. 

One amusing bit of testimony was that 
of a contractor from Georgia who was 
told that that information was secret 
criteria. Well, we disposed of the secret 
criteria in a hurry. We have required 
the board to make a written decision 
upon the request of the contractor, stat- 
ing the facts used as a basis for its deci- 
sion and the reasons why it decided that 
the contractor should return so much 
money. Then the contractor who feels 
aggrieved by the decision of the board 
may go to the Tax Court of the United 
States for a decision de novo, a new 
hearing, based on all the facts. 

The Tax Court was chosen to perform 
this function for four principal reasons. 
The first is, that the Tax Court deals 
with very similar problems under the 
excess profits tax. The second reason 
for choosing the Tax Court is the fact 
that in it judges hold court all over the 
United States and hence the contractors 
will not have to come to Washington to 
be heard by the court. The third is 
that the use of one forum will bring 
about uniformity in the development and 
application of principles of decision; and 
the fourth is that a forum had to be 
chosen upon which Congress could im- 
pose the duty of deciding the nonjudicial 
question as to the amount of excessive 
profits, for the committee is aware that 
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determination of excessive profits are 
too general and flexible to be applied 
judicially. Under the amendments rec- 
ommended by the committee these 
standards do not have to be applied ju- 
dicially since the obligation to refund 
excessive profits is made in all cases— 
as under the original Vinson-Trammell 
Act—a contract obligation of the con- 
tractor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. In my judgment, and 
in the judgment of the committee, I 
think, litigation in the Tax Court will be 
held down by the fact that The Tax 
Court may enlarge the amount of ex- 
cessive profits against the contractor 
after he appeals. It has the right to 
make a new determination, and a higher 
determination than the board made. 

When the contractor appeals to the 
Tax Court, there is no stay of the recap- 
ture of the money but, of course, a de- 
cision by the Tax Court in his favor 
would entitle him to a refund of amounts 
that had been recaptured. 

We did not fix any cut-off date except 
at the termination of hostilities in the 
war. We discussed that to a great ex- 
tent, but after all was said and done the 
composite judgment of the committee 
was that we should fix the date of the 
termination of hostilities as the cut-off 
date. Contracts entered into after that 
date will not be renegotiable. 

Returning just a moment to the pro- 
cedure before the Tax Court, the exist- 
ing law requires renegotiation of con- 
tracts entered into before April 28, 1942, 
where final payment was not made be- 
fore that date. The Hornet was re- 
negotiated after it was sunk. 

There was another unusual instance. 
A contractor made a model trailer, and 
then with that as a design manufactured 
several thousand trailers, and was paid 
for them in full prior to April 28, 1942. 
The present statute says that a contract 
upon which final payment has not been 
made prior to April 28, 1942, is re- 
negotiable. The renegotiators renego- 
tiated him because the specification 
model had not been paid for. 

I do not believe there is a lawyer in this 
House but will agree that this retroac- 
tive application of the existing law is 
unconstitutional. But we were faced 
with this problem: Should the committee 
itself decide the constitutional question, 
recommend the appeal of the retroactive 
features, and by doing so require refunds 
to those whose excessive profits had al- 
ready been recaptured, or should it sim- 
ply give contractors the right to raise the 
constitutional question? 

There are two methods which Congress 
might have constitutionally adopted for 
the recapture of excessive profits. One 
is the method which Congress chose 
when it enacted the Vinson-Trammell 
Act, under which the liability to refund 
excessive profits was made a contractual 
liability of the contractor, written into 
his contract at the time the contract was 
entered into. The other method is the 
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fixing by legislation of the measure of 
excessive profits or the prescribing by 
legislation of definite standards through 
the application of which by the renego- 
tiation officials excessive profits might be 
determined in each individual case. 

The second method can be used only 
if it is possible to work out a specific for- 
mula for the determination of excessive 
profits, or to prescribe standards definite 
enough to constitute a formula in their 
application to a particular case. As I 
have stated, this was not possible. 

Obviously the first method could be 
applied only to contracts entered into 
after the enactment of the original re- 
negotiation law on April 28, 1942. But 
as has too often been the practice in the 
last few years, Congress, looking only to 
the end to be achieved—and they are 
ends we are all seeking to achieve—cut 
constitutional corners, and sought to re- 
capture excessive profits on contracts 
which had been made long before April 
28, 1942, contracts which did not contain 
any agreement by the contractor to re- 
fund excessive profits, contracts which 
were binding obligations of the United 
States but which Congress, by its enact- 
ment of the renegotiation law, has at- 
tempted to repudiate. For making the 
present renegotiation law applicable to 
contracts entered into prior to April 28, 
1942, was nothing but an act of repudia- 
tion. There is not a case to be found 
which even so much as hints that the 
application of the law to such contracts 
would be lawful, and there are countless 
cases which hold otherwise—at least 
two within the last 10 years. 

The first is the case of Lynch v. United 
States ((1934) 292 U.S.571). That case 
involved a provision of one of the econ- 
omy acts under which Congress sought 
to withdraw all rights of veterans of the 
First World War and their beneficiaries, 
under yearly renewable term insurance 
issued by the United States during that 
wer, and also sought to withdraw the 
consent of the United States to be sued 
on such policies. In the course of its 
opinion holding that such action by Con- 
gress was unconstitutional, the Court, 
speaking through Justice Brandeis, said: 


2. The fifth amendment commands that 
property be not taken without making just 
compensation. Valid contracts are property, 
whether the obligor be a private individual, a 
municipality, a State, or the United States. 
Rights against the United States arising out 
of a contract with it are protected by the 
fifth amendment (United States v. Central 
Pacific R. Co., 118 U. S. 235, 238; United 
States v. Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 256 U.S. 51, 
64, 67). When the United States enters into 
contract relations, its rights and duties there- 
in are governed generally by the law ap- 
plicable to contracts between private indi- 
viduals. That the contracts of war-risk in- 
surance were valid when made is not ques- 
tioned. As Congress had the power to au- 
thorize the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
to issue them, the due-process clause pro- 
hibits the United States from annulling 
them, unless, indeed, the action taken falls 
within the Federal police power or some other 
paramount power. 

The Solicitor General does not suggest, 
either in brief or argument, that there were 
supervening conditions which authorized 
Congress to abrogate these contracts in the 
exercise of the police or any other power. 
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The title of the act of March 20, 1933, repels 
any such suggestion. Although popularly 
known as the Economy Act, it is entitled “An 
act to maintain the credit of the United 
States.” Punctilious fulfillment of contrac- 
tual obligations is essential to the mainte- 
nance of the credit of public as well as private 
debtors. No doubt there was in March 1933 
great need of economy. In the administra- 
tion of all Government business, economy 
had become urgent because of lessened reve- 
hues and the heavy obligations to be issued 
in the hope of relieving widespread distress. 
Congress was free to reduce gratuities deemed 
excessive. But Congress was without power to 
reduce expenditures by abrogating contrac- 
tual obligations of the United States. To 
abrogate contracts, in the attempt to lessen 
Government expenditure, would be not the 
practice of economy but an act of repudia- 
tion. “The United States are as much bound 
by their contracts as are individuals. If they 
repudiate their obligations, it is as much re- 
pudiation, with all the wrong and reproach 
that term implies, as it would be if the re- 
pudiator had been a State or a municipality 
or a citizen” (Sinking-Fund Cases, 99 U. 8S. 
700, 719). 


The second case is that of Perry v. 
United States ((1935) 294 U. S. 330). 
That case grew out of the attempt on 
the part of the United States to repudi- 
ate its obligation under the gold clause 
in bonds of the United States. In the 
course of its opinion, holding such repu- 
diation unconstitutional, the Court, 
speaking through Chief Justice Hughes, 
stated: 


In attempted justification of the joint 
resolution in relation to the outstanding 
bonds of the United States, the Government 
argues that earlier Congresses could not 
validly restrict the Seventy-third Congress 
from exercising its constitutional powers to 
regulate the value of money, borrow money, 
or regulate foreign and interstate com- 
merce; and, from this premise, the Govern- 
ment seems to deduce the proposition that 
when, with adequate authority, the Govern- 
ment borrows money and pledges the credit 
of the United States, it is free to ignore that 
pledge and alter the terms of its obligations 
in case a later Congress finds their fulfillment 
inconvenient. The Government’s contention 
thus raises a question of far greater impor- 
tance than the particular claim of the plain- 
tiff. On that reasoning, if the terms of the 
Government’s bond as to the standard of 
payment can be repudiated, it inevitably fol- 
lows that the obligation as to the amount 
to be paid may also be repudiated. The 
contention necessarily imports that the Con- 
gress can disregard the obligations of the 
Government at its discretion and that, when 
the Government borrows money, the credit of 
the United States is an illusory pledge. 

We do not so read the Constitution. There 
is a clear distinction between the power of 
the Congress to control or interdict the con- 
tracts of private parties when they interfere 
with the exercise of its constitutional au- 
thority, and the power of the Congress to 
alter or repudiate the substance of its own 
engagements when it has borrowed money 
under the authority which the Constitution 
confers. In authorizing the Congress to bor- 
row money, the Constitution empowers the 
Congress to fix the amount to be borrowed 
and the terms of payment. By virtue of the 
power to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States, the Congress is author- 
ized to pledge that credit as an assurance of 
payment as stipulated, as the highest assur- 
ance the Government can give, its plighted 
faith. To say that the Congress may with- 
draw or ignore that pledge, is to assume that 
the Constitution contemplates a vain prom- 
ise, a pledge having no other sanction than 
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the pleasure and convenience of the 
This Court has given no sanction to such a 
conception of the obligations of our Gov- 
ernment. 


So I am convinced in my own mind, as 
I believe is every other lawyer in this 
House, that the retroactive application 
of the renegotiation law is an act of 
repudiation and hence unconstitutional. 
We have been told, however, that if we 
repeal the retroactive provision, the 
United States will have to refund to war 
profiteers almost a billion dollars. In my 
view this is not a sound argument. It is 
an argument based solely on expediency. 
If the Constitution is worth anything at 
all, it is worthy of the protection of the 
a tive department of the Govern- 
ment. 

The plan worked out by the committee 
gives every man a right to assert his rights 
under the Constitution in case he avails 
himself of its protection. 

The committee has provided that any 
contractor aggrieved by a determination 
of excessive profits under the old law, 
whether he was cooperative and signed 
a closing agreement or not, may have a 
review of that determination in the Tax 
Court of the United States and in the re- 
view have all issues, constitutional and 
otherwise, decided by the court. In my 
opinion, the Supreme Court will hold that 
Congress cannot constitutionally apply 
the Renegotiation Act retroactively and 
thus repudiate its own obligations. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that 
those contractors who had been renego- 
tiated on contracts prior to April 28, 
1942, might have an appeal to the Tax 
Court, fairness compelled us to give this 
right to all contractors notwithstanding 
they may have signed closing agree- 
ments, so they all have the same right 
of appeal. 

There might be a good deal of politi- 
cal argument on that subject but there 
is none at all about the legal question 
and none upon the question of substan- 
tial fairness, correctness in dealings, 
and right between citizen and citizen. 

The new amendments are effective as 
follows: “The repricing provisions are 
effective from the date of the enactment 
of the act. The new provisions relating 
to matters required to be included in 
contracts and subcontracts are effective 
30 days after the enactment of the act.” 

There are some retroactive features 
in the amendments. One agricultural 
exemption is retroactive to April 28, 1942. 
The departments want to be rid of these 
agricultural products and did not want 
to renegotiate those contracts. 

The court review of old law cases is 
retroactive, too, as far as those cases 
are concerned. 

In all other instances the new amend- 
ments apply only to the calendar year 
1943 and subsequent calendar years, 
and to fiscal years ending after July 30, 
1943, and subsequent fiscal years. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. On the matter 
of a post-war reconversion reserve, I 
have discussed that matter with some 
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businessmen and I wonder if there came 
up in the gentleman’s committee the 
possibility of allowing 5 years in which 
to pay off an agreed portion of war taxes, 
just the reverse of the amortization plan 
in converting to war purposes. In that 
way the Government would get all of its 
war money but the taxpayer would be 
able to finance himself. Is that a work. 
able proposition? 

Mr. DISNEY. We did not consider 
that to the extent of drafting legislation 
on the subject. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I commend 
the gentleman on the very excellent work, 
and hard work, that he did on this very 
complex problem. 

Mr. DISNEY. I thank the gentleman. 
but the hard work was done by the whole 
committee as well as the subcommittee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I concur in that, and 
add my commendation on the very splen- 
did job the gentleman’s committee has 
completed. 

Reverting to renegotiation, as referred 
to by the gentleman, I have a letter to- 
day from a constituent presuming to 
know the facts, wherein he strenuously 
complains about the high and excessive 
profits being allowed war contractors. 
The gentleman has just held extensive 
hearings on war profits. What does he 
say as to the amount of profits being 
allowed in renegotiation of contracts? 

Mr. DISNEY. They have recaptured 
and repriced several billion dollars in war 
contracts. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am not talking 
about the amount, but are war contrac- 
tors being permitted to make excessive 
profits out of war contracts? 

Mr. DISNEY. Not after renegotiation 
they have not been. I really wonder 
whether or not enough money has been 
left to the contractor to employ these boys 
when they come back. We may be cutting 
too deep. I am not certain about thai. 
The profits may look big at the time but 
the contractors must have money to 
employ these soldiers when they get back. 

Mr. MICHENER. But there is nothing 
unusual, and no war millionaires are be- 
ing made as far as the hearings show? 

Mr. DISNEY. They get the money 
back, some great amounts of money. | 
think in one instance $55,000,000 was paid 
back under renegotiation, and in another 
instance $157,000,000. Immense amounts 
of money are paid back. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, the 
gentleman’s committee, through its tax- 
ing power or its power to recommend |¢g- 
islation concerning renegotiation, is see- 
ing to it that formulas are written 
whereby there will not be war millionaires 
made out of this war. 

Mr. DISNEY. I think so. I think the 
war millionaires that come out of this 
war, if they come out, will be people that 
did not have business with the Govert- 
ment. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. And there is the ex- 
cess-profits tax that will take care of 
that. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes, admittedly the ex- 
cess-profits tax under the 1942 Revenue 
Act would take care of from 70 percent 
to 80 percent of what they do get back 
by renegotiation. 

Mr KNUTSON. And then there is the 
personal income tax. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes, and the personal 
income-tax rates have reached enormous 
heights. 





Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I would 


just like to state that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] and the 
members of his committee are entitled 
to much credit for the great improve- 
ment they have made in this Renegotia- 
tion Act. I want the Recorp to show 
while it is not wrtten in the bill we did 
seriously discuss reconversion problems. 
As a matter of fact we had the words “po- 
tential financial burden to reconvert” as 
one of the factors. But I do not think 
we violate any of the agreements or any 
of the confidences of the executive ses- 
sion if I state that this was stricken out 
at the insistence of the Department down 
below and not because the Congress or 
the committee did not want to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. DISNEY. That is true. 

Mr GRANT of Indiana. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee who 
was on a subcommittee that held hear- 
ings on this same subject. 

Mr GRANT of Indiana. I know some- 
thing of the deep study that the gentle- 
man has given to the subject and I re- 
spect his opinion highly. I would like to 
ask him a question on a hypothetical case. 
Take the case of two corporations, cor- 
poration A and corporaticn B, both of 
them in civilian business, but corpora- 
tion A converts into the business of mak- 
ing tools for war, and corporation B gob- 
bles up the customers of corporation A, 
and thus, I contend, profits by the war. 
I would like to ask the gentleman what 
justification there can be for renegotia- 
tion of the firm that elects to go into the 
business of producing tools of war and 
not touching the firm that elects, by 
choice or otherwise, to stay on the out- 
side? 

Mr. DISNEY. Personally, I have not 
yet abandoned the idea, for some future 
time, at least, of working out a tax for- 
mula which would come more nearly 
treating every corporation alike. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Certainly, if 
I may pursue this just a bit further. 

fter 2 or 3 years experience by the pro- 
curement officers and agencies of Gov- 
ernment they ought to be in a position 
how, if they ever can do a reasonable and 
businesslike job in the matter of fixing 
prices, and they ought to be pretty soon 
oo & point where a tax levy can do the 

oD. 

Mr. DISNEY. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
sentieman has expired. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield 5 more min- 
utes to the gentieman from Oklahoma. 
Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. I want to join with what 
the other Members have said as to the 
work that his committee and the sub- 
committee have done in working out 
amendments to the renegotiation statute. 
It is a baffling and difficult problem. It 
is not easy to handle this problem of 
repricing and taking away excess profits. 
The gentleman mentioned a provision 
that is made for the expiration of the 
power to renegotiate within the fiscal 
year or the end of the year from the 
time the renegotiation started. Is that 
protected against any stalling by the 
contractor in supplying information? 

Mr. DISNEY. He is under a criminal 
penalty if he fails to supply information. 

Mr. CASE. So that renegotiation can 
be completed within the year? 

Mr. DISNEY. He can stall, but he will 
wish he had not. 

Mr. NORRELL. 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRELL. Does the period of 
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renegotiation continue until the end of | 


the war has formally been declared or 
hostilities shall cease? 

Mr. DISNEY. The termination of 
hostilities, and under the amendments 
Congress, by concurrent resolution, may 
fix the date when hostilities shall be con- 
sidered as terminating for this purpose. 

Mr. NORRELL. Iam very much con- 
cerned about manufacturers not being 
able to retain enough, more than I am 
about the Government not being able 
to get a sufficient amount out of them. 

Mr. DISNEY. I am not so sure but 
what you are right. I think these com- 
panies need money to hire these men 
when they get back. 

Mr. NORRELL. We are paying these 
folks now good salaries to look into the 
contracts and determine what prices 
shall be paid. There is not a very great 
emergency that exists any longer, so I 
think we ought to get to the end of re- 
negotiation pretty soon. 

Mr. DISNEY. The committee looked 
into all phases of it and decided this way 
was better. There is nothing to pre- 
vent taking up the matter later. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Has the gentleman’s 
subcommittee considered the case of a 
subcontractor, generally a small con- 
tractor, who has been prevailed upon to 
take some war job in which he was not 
previously experienced and which has 
resulted in a loss to him rather than ina 
profit, and to make provisions for rene- 
gotiation of the contract upward to pre- 
vent such a loss? 

Mr. DISNEY. That was considered. 
Mr. Patterson, Undersecretary of War, 
told us he had the right under the First 
War Powers Act to rectify such a condi- 
tion, and in instances had made such 
adjustments. We deemed it unneces- 
sary to amend, since they have and are 
exercising that power. 
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Mr. BUSBEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I was greatly inter- 
ested in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Kansas. I personally believe this 
is one of the most vital subjects before 
the country today—that is, the matter of 
reserves for the reconversion period— 
and the businessmen of this country are 
particularly concerned about that. 

I wonder if the gentleman could com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. DISNEY. There is first a 10 per- 
cent post-war credit on your exXcess- 
profits tax. If you area contractor, and 
on the termination of your contracts the 
departments are not liberal with recon- 
version problems, they will make a terri- 

le mistake. We will probably have leg- 
islation on that subject of termination of 
contracts shortly so as to lay down some 
rules and standards for termination of 
war contracts. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The question was, 
What can they look forward to at an 
early date along that line from the 
committee? 

Mr. DISNEY. It no doubt will be the 
subject matter of legislation. 

Mr. GAVIN. The renegotiators, I 
might say, seem to be cutting quite deep 
into the_profits of the small industry, the 
small manufacturer, and he is greatly 
concerned as to whether or not he is 
going to have enough money left to 
reconvert his business in the post-war 
period. What relief or what recourse 
does he have to get the protection neces- 
sary to hold onto his business? From 
the letters I have received these renego- 
tiators have been taking about every- 
thing that they have. Can the gentle- 
man outline any plan of procedure 
whereby they can appeal their case, and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. DISNEY. It is in the bill. 
the report and you will find it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have a high 
regard for the gentleman’s ability. 

Mr. DISNEY. It is mutual. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Has the gentle- 
man considered or will you consider a 
provision in the tax bill to allow a rea- 
sonable deduction for the payment of in- 
surance premiums to protect a man’s 
family, and to protect his estate tax and 
his income tax? 

Mr. DISNEY. That is another phase 
of the bill that I want to leave for others 
to discuss. Personally, I think a man 
ought to be permitted to secure life in- 
surance, payable to the Government, for 
the future payment of his estate taxes. 
But the Treasury Department constantly 
defeats that proposal before the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
yield? . 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As one of the most 
studious members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, could you advise what 
will be the attitude of the Democratic 
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members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in case the Senate succeeds in 
freezing the social-security tax? 

Mr. DISNEY. I do not know. It is 
hard to anticipate that. I know some 
of the personal views of members on the 
committee, but I do not know what the 
conference will bring forth. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The _ gentleman 
realizes it will be a rather irregular par- 
liamentary procedure in which most 
Members would not have the right to 
speak on that question. 

Mr. DISNEY. That is true, and that 
is what happens in legislative procedure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
knows that would result in a loss of rev- 
enue of $1,250,000,000 that would go to 
the social-security fund? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes, I realize that, but 
it is hard to predict what might tran- 
spire as a result of the conference. We 
do not know what the Senate will do. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. In this 
particular bill is there any provision 
made for these contractors who have 
been subject to renegotiation, and then 
have to pay the second windfall tax? 

Mr. DISNEY. I know what you are 
talking about. That was the subject of 
discussion at the end of the hearings, 
and while the Committee agreed some- 
thing should be done, it was not mechan- 
ically feasible at the moment, and we 
hope the Senate will act upon that. The 
Treasury has recommended it, but we 
could not get to it. The Treasury has 
recommended what you are talking about 
and what you want, and I am inclined 
to think the Senate will pass it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Taking into considera- 
tion the excess-profits tax and the other 
recapture clauses of the tax structure, 
does not the policy of renegotiation oper- 
ate to put a premium on inefficiency, ex- 
travagance, and waste by contractors? 

Mr. DISNEY. Well, yes and no. It 
depends. If we could find a tax formula, 
I would be for putting renegotiation out 
of the window, but we have not been able 
to evolve a tax formula, because the 
country needs these products of our in- 
dustrial machine in a hurry. Perhaps 
you could make them at $250. Maybe he 
could make them at $400, and maybe I 
could make them at $300. We had to 
have the guns. The disparity in circum- 
stances (when speed was the first con- 
sideration) made it necessary for the 
procurement officers to get the goods and 
renegotiate afterward. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the Membership on their 
atterdance this afternoon. With a very 
important holiday impending, and the 
discussion of what everybody knows is a 
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very dry subject, I think you do well to 
give such a fine attendance, and such 
fine attention. I indulge the hope that 
although I speak extemporaneously that 
I may be favored with a continuance of 
your attention. 

Every tax bill is a difficult one. -We 
have come to the place in our plans of 
taxation that causes us to stop, look and 
listen. We are now staggering under the 
most colossal debt that ever afflicted any 
Nation and we are increasing that debt 
at the rate of nearly $200,000,000 dollars a 
day. I am not proud of this tax bill but 
I shall vote for it because we cannot in 
these stressful times throw up our hands 
and refuse to do anything to meet these 
obligations although we know that there 
has been gross and almost criminal negli- 
gence and waste in connection with these 
debts and obligations. ‘This tax bill is 
difficult because we are scratching and 
scraping in every direction in an effort 
to get all the taxes we can without im- 
pairing and throwing our economic 
structure out of equilibrium. 

This bill divides itself into four very 
distinctive parts. 

First. Tax on personal incomes, 

Second. Tax on corporations. 

Third. Excise taxes. 

Fourth. Renegotiation of contracts. 

The tax on personal incomes has been 
increased and this bill will produce 
$154,800,000 additional taxes. These 
taxes will come principally from an in- 
crease in the normal tax from 6 percent 
to 10 percent and from an increase that 
will result from the cancellation in the 
future of what is termed as earned in- 
come credit. 

The tax on corporations will be in- 
creased, and it is estimated that an addi- 
tional $616,000,000 will be collected. 
This comes principally from the increase 
of the excess-profits tax from 90 percent 
to 95 percent. 

The increases in the various excise 
taxes will amount to $1,201,"00,000 and 
an additional amount of $166,800,000 
from the increase in postal rates. 

The estimated total increase in this 
tax bill from all sources will be $2,139,- 
300,000. This is not much of an increase 
in the face of tne demands of the Treas- 
ury which called for an increase in taxa- 
tion of $10,500,000,000. 

The Ways and Means Committee early 
in its deliberations decided that it would 
be impossible to raise the $10,500,000,000 
recommended by the Treasury, and the 
committee proceeded to write its own bill 
regardless of the demands of the Treas- 
ury. 

It had been my purpose to take up the 
question of renegotiation of contracts 
before I went into some of the new fea- 
tures of the tax bill. I wanted to do this 
out of respect for the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] 
for a discussion of the renegotiation fea- 
tures of this bill would be in line with his 
discussion, which he has just closed. 

But the page boys have brought in 
this blackboard chart which I expected 
to use in connection with these new 
features of the tax bill;-and from the in- 
terest that you appear to be manifesting 
in this chart, I think that I had better 
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change my planned course and discuss 
one of these important innovations in 
this present bill. I hope that I may be 
able to have a copy of this chart appear 
in my remarks in the Recorp so that if 
you are at all impressed with it you may 
be able to make reference to it in the 
Recorp. I think there is no better way 
to understand the complications of a 
tax bill than by the use of illustrations 
on a blackboard. We use a blackboard 
in the discussions in our committee quite 
frequently, and we find them to be a 
great advantage in explaining compli- 
cated transactions. 

Regular income tax (married man, 2 

children) 

Gross income 
Assumed deduction of 6 per- 


Married exemption 
Dependents deduction, 2 chil- 
dren, $350 each 


Minimum tax (married man, 2 children) 


Gross income 
Assumed deduction of 6 per- 


Married exemption 
Dependents deduction, 2 chil- 
dren, $100 each 


$980 taxable at 3 percent, $29.40. 
Minimum tax under short form, $29. 
Victory tax under present law, $38.50. 


This tax bill has one very distinctive 
new feature about it. You will recall 
that a year or two ago we passed a law 
providing for the levy of the Victory tax. 
This Victory tax reached all salary and 
wage earners who earned more than 
$15 a week. The Victory tax was found 
to be very complex and somewhat diffi- 
cult to administer and it was decided by 
the taxing authorities and by your com- 
mittee that it would be best to repeal 
the Victory tax and to supplant it with 
a@ more workable tax which would pro- 
duce about the same amount of money. 
The Treasury recommended the abolish- 
ing of the Victory tax. If this had been 
done 9,000,000 taxpayers would have been 
relieved of any tax responsibility. This 
bill provides for the repeal of the Victory 
tax and as I have already suggested a 
substitution of what we call a minimum 
tax. 

Let me briefly explain this chart. You 
will see that this chart is applicable to 
a married man, with two children, who 
earns $2,000 per year. In the left hand 
box I compute the taxes that this man 
would owe under the regular income-tax 
law as it will apply when this bill is 
passed. You are all familiar with the 
fact that recent tax bills have carried 
what we call a “short form.” Méillions 
of taxpayers in the lower brackets pay 
their taxes on the short form. For those 
wishing to pay their taxes in that way 
an assumed deduction of 6 percent is 
allowed. In the case in point you will 
notice that the assumed deduction of 6 
percent will amount to $120. 

The married exemption runs the same 
in this bill as in the present law, which 
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is $1,200. ‘The same deduction is allowed 
for dependents in this new bill as in the 
present law. In this supposed case, the 
deduction for two children will be $700. 
The total of these deductions as you will 
see amount to $2,020. From this you 
can see that the deductions amount to 
more than the income and there would 
be no tax if the same were computed 
under the regular income tax computa- 
tions. In other words, this taxpayer 
would, if he were to follow what we call 
the regular income-tax plan, have no 
income tax to pay. But he is not going 
to escape a tax under this minimum-tax 
plan any more than he would under the 
Victory-tax plan. 

Now let us turn to the second box 
which is captioned “Minimum tax.” We 
use the same earnings illustration as in 
the first box, which is a gross income 
of $2,000. We allow the same assumed 
deduction of 6 percent, which is $120. 
This is supposed to cover the deductions 
of the average person for church and 
charitable contributions, and so forth. 
Now we come to the marital exemption 
under the minimum tax. This is only 
$700. If it were for a single man it 
would be $500. We must not confuse 
this exemption with the regular exemp- 
tion in the regular income tax computa- 
tion. This $700 exemption is allowed 
only in the minimum-tax plan. The 
deduction for dependent children is also 
different in this minimum-tax plan. In 
this case the deduction allowed is $100 
for each child or a total of $200 in this 

ase. You will see that the total of these 
exemptions and deductions amount to 
$1,020. That sum deducted from $2,000 
leaves the balance of $980, which is sub- 
ject to the minimum tax. The minimum 
tax in this case therefore would be $29.40. 

So it can be seen that from this chart 
under the regular income-tax law this 
person, whose income has been consid- 
ered, would be relieved from any taxes 
but under this bill we come forward with 
the minimum tax plan which, as stated 
before supplants and takes the place of 
the Victory tax. 

You will see from the report filed by 

he committee that there is a short form 

table which is applicable to this mini- 
mum tax just as there was a short form 
table applicable to the Victory tax, and 
soforth. Under this short form the min- 
imum tax will not be $29.40 as I have fig- 
ured it but it will be $29 as you will see at 
the bottom of the chart. I cite this to 
show that the figures in the short form 
charts are not figured out exactly to the 
penny but they are usually figures that 
are rounded out and in some cases a tax- 
payer loses a few cents and in another 
case he will gain a few cents. In this 
case, the taxpayer could easily figure out 
his own taxes according to the short form 
and you see that he would gain 40 cents 
thereby and in addition he would also 
escape the trouble of having to go to a 
tax expert to make out his tax return. 

You will also notice that I have shown 
by this chart what the Victory tax would 
be for this same individual under the 
Present law. It would be $38.50. 

Summing this whole matter up there- 
fore, you will see that in the case that 





I have taken for illustration, the man 
would be required to pay a tax of $29, 
which is the tax under the short form, 
because under this bill we are consider- 
ing today the taxpayer must pay a min- 
imum tax if it exceeds what his tax 
would be under the regular income-tax 
computation. In other words, a taxpayer 
should follow the short-form computa- 
tion made under the minimum-tax law 
but if he is not satisfied with that com- 
putation he may compute his taxes under 
the regular income-tax formulas. But 
he will be required to pay under which- 
ever of these two formulas will produce 
the larger tax. 

You will notice from this chart that 
the Victory tax computed under the pres- 
ent law in the same kind of a case as 
that illustrated would pay a tax of $38.50. 

enerally speaking the minimum tax 
will be a little lower than the Victory tax 
but in some cases it might not work out 
this way for the minimum tax has been 
set up to take the place of the Victory 
tax as nearly as possible but to relieve 
the taxpayer of many of the complica- 
tions and inconveniences that have fol- 
lowed with the Victory tax. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it true that an indi- 
vidual with an income of $2,900 would 
have less personal and family exemptions 
than an individual in the same family 
status who had an income of $3,100? 

Mr. JENKINS. No. All taxpayers of 
like marital status with like dependents 
have the same exemption if they are 
assessed under the same plan, regardless 
of how much their taxable income may 
be. There is a difference if they are 
assessed under different plans. They are 
allowed $1,200 under one plan and $700 
under another. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state it another 
way. Is it true that the individual hav- 
ing an income of less than $2,000 gets 
a smaller personal family exemption? 

Mr. JENKINS. Oh, no. These ex- 
emptions stay the same to all if they are 
assessed under the same plan. If, as I 
have said, a person with $2,000 income 
and is married with 2 children he 
will have a married man’s exemption of 
$1,200 and $350 for each child under 
the regular income-tax plan. But if he 
comes under the minimum plan he will 
have a married man’s exemption of $700 
and $100 for each child. These exemp- 
tions will be the same if he has a $3,000 
income or a $1,500 income. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. If I caught the gentle- 


man’s question correctly, what the gen- 
tleman wants to know is whether or not 
the exemption for the minimum tax and 
for the income tax are the same. 
the point? 

Mr, CURTIS. Yes. 


Is that 
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Mr.COOPER. They are not the same. 
The exemptions for income-tax purposes 
are $500 for a single person and $1,200 
for married persons, with $359 for each 
dependent. The minimum tax, which 
does not apply to anybody who is subject 
to an income tax, the exemption for the 
minimum tax is $500 for a single person 
and $700 for married persons instead of 
$1,200, and $100 for dependents instead 
of $350. 

Mr. JENKINS. His questicn was, as 
I understood it, whether or not there 
was any difference between the exemp- 
tions as the income went up. There is 
no difference between the exemptions as 
the jncomes go up. If he decides to pay 
his tax under the regular income tax his 
exemption is $350 per child and $1,200 as 

is marital exemption. This is the same 
regardless whether his gross income is 
$2,000 or $3,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. No one pays the mini- 
mum tax who would be liable for the 
income tax. 

Mr. JENKINS. I forgot to tell you 
about this further feature. Whenever a 
man makes this computation, if it de- 
velops he is taxable under either plan he 
must pay under that plan which carries 
the greater tax. He cannot get out of 
paying under the minimum plan just be- 
cause he may not owe a tax under the 
regular income-tax plan. Whichever 
one is the greater of the two computa- 
tions he must accept. 

Mr. CURTIS. He pays the greater? 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman is 
right. He pays the greater. 

Mr. Chairman, now I want to talk 
about renegotiation and I cannot do it 
adequately in a few minutes. Never be- 
fore on the floor of this House have we 
had a complete discussion of renegotia- 
tion. Renegotiation is a comparatively 
new proposition from a legislative stand- 
point. It first came up for consideration 
a little more than a year ago. We have 
never even had a true consideration of 
it in the Ways and Means Committee 
until this year. This is a legislative mat- 
ter that did not originate in the House. 
The Senate added an amendment onto 
a House bill. The central idea in the 
renegotiation law was first furnished by 
a Member of the House, and the idea was 
then taken up in the Senate and an 
amendment was added to House legisla- 
tion. It was the gentleman representing 
a Midwestern State who first proposed 
the idea. I refer to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr.Case]. He is the real 
author, he is the man who furnished the 
first germ of thought out of which this 
program has grown. Since this matter 
has never been adequately discussed in 
this House it is unfortunate that we must 
crowd it so fast today. What do we 
mean by renegotiation of contracts? 
We mean that in 1942 Congress enacted 
legislation that provides that in cases 
where the Government has made a con- 
tract for the production of materials or 
food which the Government needed to 
carry on the war that in case there was 
excessive profits coming to the contractor 
or subcontractor the Government could 
renegotiate such contracts with the pur- 
pose of recapturing some of these ex- 
cessive profits. We are all in favor of 
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preventing war millionaires, but we must 
take these profits legally and according 
to the Constitution. 

Here is a provision of the law that has 
been the base of much confusion and 
I think much unjust and illegal actions. 
Give attention as I read: 

(6) This subsection (c) shall be applicable 
to all contracts and subcontracts hereafter 
made and to all contracts and subcontracts 
heretofore made, whether or not such con- 
tracts or subcontracts contain a renegotia- 
tion or recapture clause, unless (i) final pay- 
ment pursuant to such contract or subcon- 
tract was made prior to April 28, 1942. 


Those who sought to eniorce the re- 
negotiation law proceeded to renegotiate 
contracts which contained no renegotia- 
tion clauses and contracts on which the 
rights of the parties had all been estab- 
lished before the renegotiation law was 
passed. They sought to violate con- 
tracts duly entered into before the law 
under which they were set up as a board 
or group to do renegotiating. I main- 
tain that this was unconstitutional and 
absolutely unjustifiable. 

Why do we need another renegotia- 
tion law? We have this law of last year. 
I will tell you why we need it. Because 
it has been administered so shamefully. 
It has been little short of a national dis- 
grace the way the law has been admin- 
istered. To what do I allude, you ask? 
What did they do to call for such a casti- 
gation from me? For days and days, 
before our committee, fine American 
citizens from all over the Nation, con- 
tractors and businessmen, came in and 
poured out before us their complaints 


against the arrogance and the tyranny 
of these individuals who sought to carry 


on these renegotiations. Out of that has 
come this new proposal. We here pro- 
pose to amend the law of last year. This 
bill before you is far from perfect; it is 
not nearly as good as I would like to 
have it, but it is the best we can do under 
the circumstances. In it are some pro- 
visions I should like to have seen omitted. 
And there were some provisions that I 
thought would have strengthened the bill 
greatly that I and others who agreed 
with me were not able to have included. 

If anybody should ask you what is the 
main fault with this bill I think you 
should say to them that the main fault 
is that it still gives too much discretion- 
ary power to those who are to carry on 
the renegotiations. We attempted many 
times to write into the bill strong and 
unambiguous language that would com- 
pel fair dealing on the part of those car- 
rying on these renegotiations but we were 
thwarted and checkmated by those who 
had brought down upon their heads the 
anathemas of so many sorely aggrieved 
Americans who had been unjustly im- 
posed upon. I am not defending any 
thieving contractor who might have 
been defrauding the Government. I 
think such men should be made to dis- 
gorge and should be punished criminally 
if possible. I am only interested in see- 
ing a man who contracted openly with 
the Government be governed or treated 
openly by the renegotiators. 

Now let us see what we propose to do 
by way of amending this law under which 
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so much injustice has been done. In the 
first place we establish a cut-off date be- 
yond which this renegotiation business 
cannot run. These fellows cannot run 
on forever. This bill under consider- 
ation provides that no renegotiation 
shall be had on contracts entered into 
after the end of the war. 

Another provision of this bill tends to 
curb the activities of these energetic gen- 
tlemen. I refer to the provision which 
raises the limit from $100,000 to $500,000. 
This will permit some of the little fellows 
to escape. It will let most of the little 
contractors out. Although the depart- 
ments at first indicated their approval 
of this change I understand that they 
now see that some will escape their 
clutches and wish this provision were 
omitted. Personally I was not strong 
for this change for I feel that anyone 
who has been unjustly enriched should 
pay up regardless of whether the amount 
of his contract was $100,000 or $500,000. 
I support this change because I feel it is 
best to play safe against those who 
have shown a disposition to be unfair. 

One of the most salutary provisions of 
this new bill is that provision which sets 
up a fair court review. Bless your life, 
when these so-called renegotiators went 
into a contractor’s office and said they 
were going to negotiate, about all they 
would do would be to find out what the 
businessman’s bankbook showed and 
then they proceeded to demand about 
all he had. Evidence before our com- 
mittee and information that has come 
to us individually will convince any fair- 
minded man that threats open and cov- 
ert were made in many cases and that 
many men paid out millions of dollars 
without knowing how the renegotiators 
based their demands. Under the old law 
the contractor had no relief. He had no 
recourse and when he asked for a bill 
of particulars as to why he was being 
required to pay a large sum of money, he 
was told that he had better pay and pay 
quick else his money would be withheld 
and he would get no more contracts. 
And when he asked to be permitted to 
take his case up with Washington he was 
admonished that he would be far worse 
in Washington. And as a fact I think 
those who came to Washington fared 
worse than those who quietly submitted 
to the tactics of would-be officers of the 
law. 

That is about the way they dismissed 
people. It was a national disgrace. I 
do not make this statement as a partisan 
Republican. I know that many, if not 
all, of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee on both sides agree 
with me. I have heard many of them 
express themselves. I want to give credit 
to them and to others who were able 
to come right out in their own dignity 
and American citizenship to assert them- 
selves and say, “This thing must stop.” 
Now we are trying to stop it. To this 
end we provide a court review. Most 
of those who complained were anxious 
for a court review of some kind. What 
we provide in this bill-is not perfect but 
it is a great step in the right direction. 
We provide that a central board of five 
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members be set up. These men are 
to be selected from the departments of 
the Government which enter into these 
contracts. I preferred that they be civi]- 
ians from among businessmen and that 
they be appointed by the President. But 
it was thought best since this was to be 
a temporary board that it be constituteg 
much as the board is now set up. I hope 
that none of those on the present board 
will be reappointed. They should be 
cleaned out. This bill provides that this 
board set up rules of procedure -o that 
the public may know what to expect. 
The board should do this at once and 
notify every contractor of his rights 
under these renegotiation proceedings, 
If this is done contractors may then 
know their own rights and will know 
tha‘ they are not bound by the inspectors 
who come to see them. This board will 
also be charged under this law with the 
duty of hearing aggrieved contractors. 
who are not satisfied with the decision 
of the inspectors. This board is expected 
to deal justly and is supposed to know 
that Congress expects that the star- 
clamber proceedings of the past must 
not be carried on in the future. This 
board has a great opportunity to redeem 
itself. A strong board imbued with a 
sense of fairness could carry this work 
on to the satisfaction of the contractors 
and to the financial benefit of the Gov- 
ernment. If they clean house and con- 
vince the contractors and the public that 
they want to be fair most all of these 
renegotiation matters will be disposed by 
them and no further appeal will be made 
by the contractors. 

For fear that the Board will not take 
the fair and conciliatory attitude that 
the task requires, the committee has pro- 
vided in this bill that the aggrieved party 
may carry his case to the Court of Tax 
Appeals for a review. This court will 
then hear the matter de novo, as the law- 
yers would say. That means the tax 
court would hear it all over from the 
beginning. 

To summarize, the contractor can go to 
the Board to review the findings of the 
investigator, and he can go to the tax 
court if he is not satisfied with the 
Board’s decision. Let me say to you that 
already the investigators and the Board 
have awakened to the situation and there 
has been a decided improvement in their 
attitude toward the performance of their 
duties in a courteous and just manner. 

There is one feature of this bill that my 
good friend the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Disney] touched lightly. 
This is a very important matter. I think 
that he and I agree on it compleiely. 
I refer again to the matter of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the retroactive features 
of the present law. AsI have heretofore 
stated the present law went into effect on 
the 28th of April 1942. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that contracts 
create property rights that cannot be 
violated by retroactive provisions of laws 
subsequently passed. The fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution provides that 
property cannot be taken except by cue 
process of law. What is due process of 
law is not yet in this country properly 
determined by bureaucrats, That 3s 
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strictly a judicial function and it is for 
the courts to determine and I know that 
these bureaucrats act as though they 
own the Supreme Court, but I think this 
Court will uphold such a long line of 
illustrious decisions that have been 
handed down on this question. 

Personally, I should like to see this bill 
cut off with April 28, 1943. But what 
have these renegotiation authorities 
done? They have taken millions and 
millions of dollars out of people ille- 
eally and unconstitutionally. Some of 
those whom I think are among the 
chief perpetrators sat before us in our 
committee and acknowledged that they 
might have done so. They have taken 
millions and millions of dollars from 
contractors. Some by renegotiation 
and some by agreement. This raises 
a serious question, Shall we speak up 
boldly and compel restitution because of 
the question of constitutionality or shall 
we give to the aggrieved parties the right 
to appeal, It we would take the course 
that right and justice would dictate we 
would enézurage all those who have been 
thus renegotiated to demand refunds. 
But since many of them have signed 
agreement settlements probably the best 
policy would be to side-step the constitu- 
tional question and permit all these con- 
tractors to appeal their cases if they wish 
todo so. That would include those who 
have settled and paid as well as those 
who have not settled or been renego- 
tiated. Someone might say “That man 
ought to stick to his agreement.” I say 
“no.” He ought not to be compelled to 
stick to his agreement, because he had no 
chance to know his rights and because 
over here is his neighbor with the same 
kind of a contract who has not yet been 
renegotiated. That neighbor is going to 
get the benefit of the provisions of this 
new law. The other man should have the 
same chance. Isay to you that that man 
who was renegotiated, figuratively at the 
point of a gun, ought to have his day 
of freedom, his day in court, and he 
ought to be permitted to take advantage 
of this law if he wants to do so. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiara. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. With refer- 
ence to the right of appeal de novo to 
the Court of Tax Appeals, I commend 
the subcommittee for writing that pro- 
vision into the bill; but on the further 
matter of which the gentleman speaks, 
to me the gravest omission in the bill 
as presented to the House is the failure 
to say in no uncertain terms that the 
bill shall not apply to contracts that were 
made and the goods delivered under it 
before April 28, 1942, because the gentle- 
man, who is an able and distinguished 
lawyer, has just said that it is plainly 
unconstitutional as to those cases. Some 
of these days somebody is going into 
court and this whole thing is going to 
be declared unconstitutional, without a 
separation of that part before the effec- 
tive date of the law, and chaos and con- 
fusion will follow. 

Mr. JENKINS. I agree absolutely with 
“What the gentleman says. Arrogance 
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and tyranny carried on by bureaucrats 
under the guise of patriotism is not safe 
and not for the best interests of the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
our beloved friend the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DoucHTon], and to 
every member of that great committee, 
for their fair and intelligent approach to 
the important question of renegotiation 
and the equitable manner in which it has 
been handled, from the standpoint of 
both the Government and the contractor. 

The great chairman and his able com- 
mittee are entitled to the thanks of the 
House for having presented to us a great- 
ly improved statute dealing with renego- 
tiation. Conflicting views were recon- 
ciled. They have done a good job under 
most difficult circumstances, and a care- 
ful analysis of the bill will readily cause 
anyone who studies it to conclude that 
it protects the Government and at the 
same time is fair to the contractor. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, as 
the Ways and Means Committee has gen- 
erously noted in its report, has been con- 
cerned for many years with the problem 
of controlling profits on war contracts. 
This concern led to a series of public 
hearings, which disclosed huge war 
profits already being made on war con- 
tracts only a few months after Pearl 
Harbor, and finally resulted in Congress 
enacting the renegotiation law in an ef- 
fort to control such profits. From the 
very first there has been much discus- 
sion as to the manner in which the rene- 
gotiation law was being administered by 
the departments, and there has’ been 
pressure for its repeal. 

The interest which the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has always had in the ex- 
panding procurement program of the 
Navy, and the responsibility which we 
have necessarily assumed for that pro- 
gram, naturally caused us to be aware 
of these discussions and this pressure. 
We concluded that the questions which 
had arisen were so grave as to require 
an investigation by us into renegotiation, 
and its administration by the Navy De- 
partment and the other departments 
which were given responsibility for the 
operation of the law. We made a care- 
ful study of this, and held lengthy hear- 
ings, at which representatives of the 
Navy Department and of the other agen- 
cies, as well as a cross section of busi- 
ness, testified. Subsequently, the com- 
mittee filed a report with the House, in 
which all of the questions which had 
been raised were thoroughly explored. 
The committee print of this report was 
made available to the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee prior to the 
time that that committee’s hearings on 
the same subject began. 

The Ways and Means Committee, in 
the report which is now before the House, 
came to three general conclusions with 
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respect to renegotiation. It concluded, 
first, that the law should be continued, 
with amendments, until the termination 
of hostilities. With this our committee 
is in agreement. After a thorough ex- 
amination of the question, we came to 
the conclusion that renegotiation plays 
so important a part in the obtaining of 
the necessary articles of war at fair prices 
to the public its repeal would be unthink- 
able for the duration of the war. 

Second, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee concluded that there is just ground 
for complaint about the existing law and 
its administration, particularly as ap- 
plied to the small contractor. As one of 
the amendments designed to relieve the 
cause of such complaint, the Ways and 
Means Committee has recommended that 
an amendment be adopted exempting 
from renegotiation contractors whose 
annual renegotiable sales do not exceed 
$500,000. We, too, felt that some hard- 
ship cases had occurred, but we felt that 
a recurrence of them could be prevented 
by a more extensive use by the depart- 
ments of their powers under the law to 
exempt by administrative action con- 
tracts which were not susceptible of 
excessive contracts, rather than by statu- 
tory exemption. While this recommen- 
dation of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee was disapproved by a majority of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, I feel that it 
should be accepted in the interests of 
harmony. While it is not exactly what 
we favored, its purpose is good and it 
should be effective in preventing hard- 
ship to smaller contractors. 

The minority report of the Ways and 
Means Committee goes much further, 
however, in its findings as to the hard- 
ships imposed on contractors by renego- 
tiation than do the majority reports of 
either the Naval Affairs Committee or 
the Ways and Means Committee, or, in 
fact, than the minority report of our 
committee. The minority report of the 
Ways and Means Committee says: 

The testimony before both committees is re- 
plete with instances where those administer- 
ing the renegotiation law have been arrogant, 
high-handed, and even tyrannical in dealing 
with contractors and subcontractors. The 
powers given them have, in a number of 
instances, been abused. They have dis- 
criminated as between different contractors, 
allowing one a greater percentage than an- 
other under the same or similar circum- 
stances. Also they have used duress, direct 
and implied, in order to secure the submis- 
sion of contractors and subcontractors to 
their findings. No review of their decisions 
by the courts has been permitted. Countless 
numbers of contractors have been harassed, 
and their war work interfered with, by hav- 
ing to go through the renegotiation process 
only to be given a clearance in the end, 
though at considerable expense to themselves. 


I am not as familiar with the record 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
as perhaps I should be. I am familiar, 
however, with the whole record of the 
testimony before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. When the minority report of 
the Ways and Means Committee says 
that the record of our committee is re- 
plete with testimony of the character in- 
dicated, it is entirely contrary to the 
facts. Members of our committee made 
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a point of inquiring of witnesses who ap- 
peared as to the manner in which they 
had been treated by the renegotiators. 
Without exception, the witnesses who 
came before us testified as to the fair and 
equitable manner in which the members 
of the Price Adjustment Boards had 
dealt with them, and praised them for 
the competent and fair manner in which 
they performed a difficult assignment. 
Our finding of fact as to the fairness and 
competence of the Boards was unani- 
mous, and our record bears no evidence 
upon which the statement in the minor- 
ity report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee can be based, 

Nor is there any valid basis for the 
statement in that minority report that 
the Boards did not permit review of their 
Gecisions by the courts. If there has 
been any limitation on the right to ap- 
peal to the courts, that limitation has 
been found in the statute itself, and not 
in the activities of -the departments. 
For the very reason that the present law 
is not clear as to the existence of a right 
of anneal to the courts, both the Ways 
and Means Committee and our commit- 
tee have recommended the insertion of 
a provision in the law specifically con- 
ferring the right of appeal. We only dif- 
fer as to the kind of an appeal that 
should be allowed. The Ways and Means 
Committee has recommended that re- 
view of the Board’s decisions shall lie in 
a de novo proceeding befere the Tax 
Court. While I am of the opinion that 
en entirely new hearing by the Tax 
Court, after the Board has already tried 
the case and handed down its decision, is 
wasteful of both public funds and man- 
power, the important thing is to assure 
some form of judicial review of the de- 
partmental decision. So long as judicial 
review of some sort is provided for, I am 
not disposed to quarrel over the form 
that that review will take. Accordingly, 
I urge that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s recommendation in this respect 
be adopted. 

The report of the Ways and Means 
Committee, in its third general conclu- 
sion, recommended that certain changes 
in the law should be made to make it 
more workable and equitable. Thus it 
recommends an amendment requiring 
the filing by all contractors of financial 
information with the Board. Our com- 
mittee also urged such an amendment, 
finding that it was necessary to the efii- 
cient operation of the law. 


The report of the Ways and Means 
Committee, as well as our report, con- 
cluded that it was only equitable that 
the contractor should be informed as to 
the facts upon which the determination 
of excessive profits is made, and of the 
reasons why the Board came to the con- 
clusion that it did. The proposed bill 
would require the Board, upon the re- 
quest of the contractor, to furnish such 
a statement to him. The absence of such 


a requirement was one of the principal . 


defects in the original law, and I think 
it important that this defect be cured 
now by the prompt adoption of this rec- 
ommendation. 

Under the old law, there was no fixed 
time within which the departments were 
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required to end a renegotiation proceed- 
ing once it had been begun. It could 
drag on indefinitely. This seemed to us 
unfair, and we recommended that some 
limitation be placed in the law. The 
Ways and Means Committee has pro- 
posed that the Board be required to bring 
a renegotiation proceeding to a conclu- 
sion within 1 year after its beginning. 
This is an excellent amendment and 
should be adopted. 

Another defect in the old law was that 
excessive profits were defined as exces- 
sive profits. No standards were placed 
in the law which the departments were 
required to follow in the determination 
of what were excessive profits. Our 
committee felt that it was essential that 
such standard be written into the law, 
and on this point the Ways and Means 
Committee concurred. The standards 
which have been proposed in the bill now 
before the House are, in the language 
of the bill itself, similar to those which 
I proposed in the bill which I introduced. 
They were designed to lay down definite 
guideposts for the Board to follow, and 
yet to give the administrators a certain 
amount of needed flexibility in the oper- 
ation of the law. While I agree with the 
bill itself, I am somewhat disturbed by 
language in the committee report, where- 
in it is said that— 

Your committee believes that in computing 
excessive profits consideration should be given 
to the financial problems in connection with 
recor version in applying factor (g). 


The evidence before our committee 
indicated very clearly that the problems 
of post-war reconversion, though very 
real and requiring prompt action by 
Congress, were not susceptible of solu- 
tion through renegotiation. Iam afraid, 
unless there is clarification of this point, 
that the language in the committee re- 
port may furnish some basis for con- 
struction by the courts of an intent on 
the part of Congress to make allowances 
for post-war reconversion in renegotia- 
tion. As one Member of the House, I do 
not mean my vote to indicate that. If 
allowances for post-war reconversion are 
to be provided through renegotiation, 
then it should be done by direct language 
in the bill, and not by the committee 
report. Apart from this one qualifica- 
tion, I favor the adoption of the stand- 
ards laid down in the committee’s bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
also recommended that the function of 
renegotiation should be centralized in 
one new board, rather than in the.de- 
partments themselves. Our committee, 
in considering the problem, recognized 
the desirability of having a uniformity 
of approach on the part of all engaged 
in renegotiation. We felt that this al- 
ready had been attained by the volun- 
tary and informal coordination which 
the departments engaged in renegotia- 
tion had achieved. It was our thought 
that the creation of a formal joint board 
would do no more than formalize an ar- 
rangement which already existed. I see 
no real objection to the creation by stat- 
ute of such a board, since one already 
exists by the voluntary action of the de- 
partments. And since the board is to be 
composed of persons selected by the 
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heads of the procurement agencies to 
whom the board’s powers of renegotig- 
tion may be delegated, the proposed ar. 
rangement preserves the close relation. 
ship between procurement and renego- 
tiation, which is one of the chief values 
of renegotiation. ‘ Accordingly, that 
amendment should also be enacted. 

The report of the Ways and Means 
Committee also recommends the adop- 
tion of an amendment authorizing the 
board to exempt from renegotiation con- 
tracts for standard commercial articles, 
where it appears that competitive condi- 
tions affecting the price of such articles 
already exist. This amendment merely 
spells out in greater detail a power of ex. 
emption already enjoyed by the depart- 
ments. Since it does not require, but 
merely authorizes, the discretionary ex- 
emption of certain contracts in circum- 
stances where fair prices will be ob- 
tained without the need of renegotiation, 
it does no violence to the principle of 
renegotiation, and should be adopted. 

With the principal conclusions and 
recommendations of the Ways and Means 
Committee I am in agreement. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The _ gentleman 
knows much about this subject. His 
committee has gone into it extensively. 
What can you tell the House as to the 
amount of profits being allowed under 
Navy war contracts? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan that we have recently made a 
complete analysis and an audit of every 
ship, and by using the words “every 
ship” I mean a combatant ship that has 
been delivered to the Navy, that has been 
finished, the contract closed, and it has 
been delivered to the Navy. The result 
of that shows that after renegotiation 
and before taxes, the prevailing profit 
made by the shipping industry per ship, 
each one by its name, has been running 
anywhere from 2 to 3 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I am not 
going to take very much time in dwelling 
on the bill except to say I shall vote for 
it, I suppose, in the hope that it will 
prove to be more of a revenue measure 
than a relief bill. Under the circum- 
stances, the bill constitutes the best el- 
fort of the committee. It is not my bill; 
it is not the bill of any individual Mem- 
ber. I do not think it is necessarily 
the majority or the minority bill. I 
think it is the composite work of the 
committee, and under the circumstances 
the best that can be had at the present 
time. I thought possibly the bill might 
extend a little beyond the figures which 
it is expected it wil! produce, but that 
was not possible. and my views did not 
prevail. As a consequence the bill is 4 
little short of what I thought was proper. 
I advocated, as you recall, saving he'f 
and raising half of what the Treasu'y 
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requested. But here we have a bill of 
upward of $2,000,000,000 and I still think, 
even according to present-day calcula- 
tions, $2,000,000,000 is an awful lot of 
money, especially so when you tack it on 
to what the taxpayer is expected to con- 
tribute already. This is an additional 
amount and will mean that ultimately 
the taxpayers of the United States will 
be called upon to pay $45,000,000,000 to 
¢47,000,000 000. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. My colleague has 
suggested that his thought was that we 
should raise half of the amount asked 
by the Treasury and save half. I take 
it, then, my colleague believes there can 
be saved today in Government expendi- 
tures one-half of $10,500,000,000 a year? 

Mr. DINGELL. I think that is cor- 
rectly stated, provided we get ourselves 
inte the right frame of mind as to what 
the sources are where thic money can 
be saved. I do not think on the ordi- 
nary running expenses of the Govern- 
ment you can save that amount without 
wiping out all of the running expenses 
allowed for the conduct of the various 
agencies. But you can save it, for ex- 
ample, with the Army, with the Navy, 
and probably in the construction of the 
merchant ships. There is an awful lot 
of latitude and maybe looseness, as I 
think I brought out in the discussion 
with the Budget Director before the 
committee, and only recently we find 
that the Army did disgorge $13,600,000,- 
000 previously appropriated. I hope 
whatever I might have said at the time 
to the Budget Director ultimately 
reached the Army and might have had 
some effect in bringing about this volun- 
tary return of unexpended money. As 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] knows, the Army and the 
Navy, I believe, have appropriated and 
have before them, or did have at the 
time I examined Mr. Smith, the Budget 
Director, $206,000,000,000 appropriated 
and allocated and unallocated, or as he 
stated, committed and uncommitted, 
That amount at the current rate of ex- 
penditure of $7,000,000,00) per month 
was to carry the Army and Navy for up- 
warc of 29 months. In my estimation 
that amount of money piled up ahead of 
the spenders encouraged looseness. It 
encouraged the purchase of the entire 
Saimon production, so it was stated in 
the newspapers. It encouraged the pur- 
chase of the entire sauerkraut pack. It 
encouraged the expenditure of $72,000,- 
000 for the Pentagon Building, when 
we in Congress allowed but $32,000,- 
000 Tt encouraged the construction of 
27 bridges near the Pentagon Building; 
the construction of 40 miles of roads; the 
OD.iteration of one or two lakes in one 
spot Out there and creating a new lake 
in enother spot. It also encouraged the 
alteration of the entire northeastern 
Section of the State of Virginia in con- 
nection with this project, and it en- 
couraged such loose practice as to cause 
in Michigan recently the sale of $1,400,- 
0.0 worth of standard tools which were 
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sold as junk for $40,000 and then per- 
mitted these same people to sell back 
these standard tools to the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. I ask for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. DINGELL. And it permitted these 
same purchasers of those standard tools 
to sell them back to the United States 
Government as new tools. In addition 
to that it encouraged the sale of a lot of 
new machinery and equipment down in 
Arkansas as junk or surplus material, 
when it was not surplus at all. Only re- 
cently we see whére there is $130,090,000 
expended for an oil pipe line or some- 
thing or other up in Alaska that may or 
may not be justified. My aim all the 
way through has been to try to save 
money that is being loosely spent and 
that would have nothing to do what- 
soever with the war effort. 

Mr. MICHENER. I want to congrat- 
ulate my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DrncELL] on the state- 
ment he has just made because he is an 
outstanding leader in his own party. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MICHENER. If I had made that 
statement, it might have been charged 
that it was a partisan statement. But 
we will all be glad to read the gentle- 
man’s statement as it is, because it is 
true and it is fearless, and I am glad we 
are to have the cooperation of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan in 
an endeavor to stop this wasteful and 
needless expenditure of public money. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana I 
would like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman a question on a particular part 
of the bill before us for consideration to- 
day. I have received a number of com- 
munications from small independent 
motion-picture theater operators in my 
State, calling my attention to the fact 
that the theater tax has been raised 100 
percent. Will this tax be paid by the 
owners of moving-picture* houses them- 
selves or by the people who buy the ad- 
mission tickets? 

Mr. DINGELL. It will be paid by the 
purchaser of the admission tickets. I 
might say it was originally proposed at 
200 percent, but the committee cut it in 
two. However, the tax is expected to be 
paid by the purchasers of the tickets. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Does 
the committee feel that this is going to 
increase the revenue considerably? 

Mr. DINGELL. We were quite satis- 
fied that that would not injure the reve- 
nues; that there would be no diminish- 
ing returns, and that the industry, under 
the circumstances, could well stand the 
increase. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I was 
thinking of the people who pay this tax. 
Does the gentleman think that this will 
discourage attendance and bring about 
less tax receipts from that source? 
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Mr. DINGELL. I think I answered the 
gentleman that there will be no decrease 
in the volume of revenues. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. My recollection is that 
the increase in revenue is estimated at 
about $163,000,000. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I yield now to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I cannot support any 
bill that provides exemption for married 
men with an income in excess of $2,000 
in one amount, and children in the 
amount of $350, and then have those with 
incomes less than $2,000 only receiving 
exemption of $700 for a wife and $100 
per child. Is that provision in this bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am not going to go 
technical in my answer to my friend. I 
will say this to him, that I am in entire 
accord with him with regard to exemp- 
tions. If there is to be any preference 
shown, I feel exactly as the gentleman 
feels about married men with children in 
the lower brackets. The greatest con- 
sideration should be given there. How- 
ever, the committee did the very best it 
could under the circumstances. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. As one who has had 
the privilege and pleasure of serving on 
the Ways and Means Committee for 
many years with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL) I 
just want to testify to the fact that he 
has been the leader throughout all the 
years in insisting upon more generous 
exemptions for dependents. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Can the gentleman tell 
us what is the maximum income which 
a@ person may have and still come under 
the minimum tax payment, as explained 


by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS]? 
Mr. DINGELL. I do not have the re- 


port before me, but I think that is pretty 
clearly covered in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman wilil 
turn to pages 18 and 19 of the committee 
report, that information is set out in 
detail. 

Mr. DINGELL. 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ‘ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of or- 
der for this 3 minutes. 

he CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, in 
analyzing the action of the Fiouse on yes- 
terday which placed the stamp of ap- 
proval upon devestating and unyre- 
strained inflation, I deduct from the cald 


I thank the gentle- 
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and merciless figures a clear and unchal- 
lengeable result which places the stamp 
of inflationist upon the Republican Party 
of this Nation. The figures do not lie— 
and they cannot now be expunged from 
the Recorp. 

The so-called sound-money party has 
gone berserk, has become the inflationist 
party, doing everything possible to bring 
down the value of the American dollar to 
the low level of the depreciated German 
mark of the era which followed the last 
war. 

The figures gleaned from the ReEcorp 
show that 178 Republicans voted for in- 
flation and were joined by 98 Democrats 
and 2 minority party members for a total 
of 278. 

Against this attempt to scuttle the dol- 
lar and the wrecking of the Nation 
Democrats cast 100 votes, while Republi- 
cans cast only 15, with minority party 
casting 2, for a total of 117 votes. 

Every Republican in this House except 
15 voted for unrestrained decimating in- 
flation, for the total depreciation of the 
American dollar, for blowing the lid off, 
and for high prices. By their vote in the 
House yesterday the Members threw to 
the hungry wolves of inflation more than 
three-fourths of our population. 

In industrial Michigan where the ratio 
of urban-industrial population is even 
greater than the rural-agricultural aver- 
age of the Nation, you can well appreciate 
the injustice to the consumer. What-is 
the explanation for this deliberate and 
menacing move? Politics is the answer, 
catering to the spokesmen for the organ- 
ized minority farm group. The Republi- 
cans must have forgotten their teachings 
of past years about sound money, and 
that the Nation and Michigan are pre- 
ponderantly urban-industrial. Throw- 
ing the worker in the cities to the wolves 
at this critical time is not going to aid 
the Republican Party—it will haunt and 
destroy it. 

This concerted action was not spon- 
taneous—it was prompted by the party. 
If you believe that you can fool the vast 
majority of the people by your action 
here yesterday, you are mistaken. The 
inflationist label will show through your 
party emblem. You will not be able to 
obliterate or cover it when talking to your 
people. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Bot'ron]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my intention to bring to you one of the 
provisions of this law—section 106— 
which deals with personal exemptions 
and credit for dependents. 

On page 16, line 13, of the bill as now 
presented under “(b) Credits for mini- 
mum normal tax, subparagraph (D)” 
there is this provision. I quote: 

Married person living with husband or 
wife: In the case of a married person living 
with husband or wife, if a joint return is 
filed or if one spouse has no gross income, a 
personal exemption of $1,200; or if each has 
& grOss income and no joint return is filed, 
@ personal exemption of $500. If a joint re- 
turn is filed, the husband and wife shall re- 
ceive but one personal exemption of $1,200 
in the aggregate. 
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Again, on page 17, line 18, “Credits for 
minimum normal tax,” 

On the face of it it looks innocuous 
enough, perhaps, but on second reading 
the thoughtful person immediately sees 
the implications. Here is the whole 
matter of mandatory joint returns up 
again, and so camouflaged that most 
people fail to connect the section I have 
just read with the determination of the 
Treasury to force upon the people this 
wholly distasteful and unwarrantable 
tax provision. 

Time and time again the Treasury 
has attempted to bring about the pas- 
sage of this mandatory joint returns 
for husbands and wives living together, 
men and women carrying the responsi- 
bility of keeping alive the heart of 
American life and freedom—the home. 
Each time the people of the country 
have expressed themselves, and each 
time the Treasury effort has failed. The 
sentiment of the country has not 
changed. Indeed it is probable that 
there is increasing awareness on the part 
of both men and women of the implica- 
tions of a law of joint income-tax re- 
turns. Women are particularly aware 
of the dangers lurking in the shadows. 
They know that it is a deliberate attack 
upon their individual property owner- 
ship rights and of their rights to indi- 
vidual incomes. Men _ sincerely in- 
terested in the security and independ- 
ence of the women, both within and 
without their own families, should be 
equally alert to the situation. 

I have said that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has so far failed to impose this 
procedure upon the people openly, now 
they resort to new methods—methods 
that cover their grim purposes with in- 
centive payments. 

To put the section of bill into simple 
language. Ifa woman protects her indi- 
vidual right to own property and to have 
an independent income she is penalized. 
She must pay an income tax of $500. 

Her husband, too, if he respects her as 
a person, must pay more than if both 
of them agreed to abrogate so much that 
women have struggled to obtain and to 
return her voluntarily, mind you, to the 
status of chattel. 

A $200 bonus will be given for this 
voluntary retrogression—this reaccept- 
ance of servitude. Oh, no, they do not 
have to file a joint return, but $200 is a 
lot of money these days, particularly 
when you have children. It may tempt 
many. 

And what about another angle? Can 
the Treasury do without these many 
$200 items? It was my idea that in- 
creased taxes were sorely needed, and 
that the committee has felt the people 
were being pretty heavily squeezed. 
Why should this special amount be re- 
mitted when over and over the people 
have declared themselves against it. Do 
the people know now? Is the Ways and 
Means Committee itself fully aware of 
what has been tucked away in the pages 
of this bill? 

Let me bring to your attention the 
procedure of the committee as I under- 
stand it. 
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The committee ruled that no testimony 
would be taken in open hearings relative 
to mandatory joint returns. This barred 
all opponents from expressing their 
views—it barred allwomen. The reason 
given was that the committee had heard 
all necessary evidence in previous open 
hearings. These hearings, if I remem- 
ber correctly, were held in 1942. Since 
then the membership of the committee 
has very materially changed. I am in- 
clined to believe that none of the new 
Members have read those earlier hear. 
ings, and that they would therefore have 
no considered opinions in the matter, 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, open hearings 
were in order if fairness and justice were 
to prevail. 

On July 17, 1942, after the last attempt 
to introduce this method of doing away 
with a part, at least, of private owner- 
ship of property I spoke on this floor, 
let me repeat it because it is still appro- 
priate and pertinent even though the 
open method of that time has given place 
to considerable camouflage: 


I share the conviction of many that the 
Treasury has no intention of abandoning it 
(the mandatory joint tax return) as a meas- 
ure by which to secure additional tax 
moneys. * * * 

We are waging war against a ruthless and 
relentless enemy. It is not a war like any 
other war for it is a war to the death in 
every corner of the globe. Freedom is at 
stake, and, gentleman, I would remind you 
that women have more to lose than men 
and, therefore, are more ready and willing 
to sacrifice even than men. But sacrifice 1s 
very different from acquiescence in a pro- 
gram of retrogression, particularly when the 
future status of the home is involved, and 
the terms of the mandatory joint returns 
are such as to put women back a hundred 
years. 

The women of America are being implored 
to go onto the production lines, they are 
being enlisted in noncombatant divisions of 
the Army and of the Navy, all this, in addi- 
tion to their first responsibility which is the 
home and children. It is a strange psychol- 
ogy that seizes upon this moment when in- 
creasing demands are being made upon wom- 
en’s energies to attempt time after time to 
take from them their rights under the law. 
It is strange, also, to pick out of the great 
mass of women those who are married, who 
carry the heaviest responsibilities to the 
future. It is so wholly un-American, this 
penalizing those who successfully uphold the 
most fundamental institution of our Amer- 
ican way of life—the home. 

I have no personal interest in the question, 
so am free to speak frankly to you, not just 
in the interest of married women but in the 
interest of women throughout the world. 
Yes; it is as far-reaching as that, because 
women everywhere watch what American 
standards for women are, and if the pressure 
of certain modes of thought is permitted to 
bring the mandatory joint tax return prin- 
ciple into being, women everywhere will feel 
their burden heavier than they can bear. 
The results of enactment would be incal- 
culable. 

I am well aware that there are many very 
charming men who feel women unfitted to 
own property, and, in a way, rather resent 
the position of freedom under the law that 
we have won. These are splendid allies for 
any who would set the clock back, who are 
perhaps unaware of the march of time and 
the changes time and experience have 
brought about. 
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Let me therefore remind you that a 
pation’s progress can be measured in a great 
degree by the status of her women. Women 
are understood to be the largest owners of 
property in the United States. Is this owner- 
ship to be made a travesty for those who 
are successful homemakers? * * * 

Let us not lend ourselves to an action that 
would take from many group of women the 
hard-won right of being persons under the 
law at ® moment when we must ask of that 
very group, not only the sons some have 
already given, but the further courage from 


others to bear children for tomorrow’s 
dawn. * * * 

The women of America are ready to meet 
material sacrifice with as great a courage as 
is theirs in meeting the infinitely greater one 


of giving their men who are their very lives 
that America may save the world. Have no 
doubt of the women; they will not fail you, 
nor will they fail tomorrow’s world. But I 
charge you to keep faith with that same 
future by refusing to be party to retrogressive 
action no matter when it may come before 
you. Let us keep faith with America and so 
with the world. 


The moment has again come. What 
will you do with it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to confine my brief remarks 
to the subject of renegotiation of war 
contracts and that part of the pending 
bill that touches upon that act. Back 
in the month of June 1943 the Naval 
Affairs Committee, of which I am priv- 
ileged to be a member, held extensive 
hearings on this important subject. 
That committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for legislation relating to the 
Navy Department and, of course, one of 
its major concerns was the greatly ex- 
panded procurement program which has 
been a necessary incident to the war- 
time expansion of our armed forces. 

Following the conclusion of those 
hearings before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, both a majority and a minority 
report were wvritten. I happen to be one 
of six who signed the minority report 
from that committee, and I commend 
that minority report to your careful 
study and attention. It sets forth, in 
my opinion, in very persuasive form, the 
objections to this act as presently ad- 
ministered that I shall endeavor to 
touch upon in these remarks. 

In the early days of the expansion 
program of our Army and our Navy, we 
found that we required everything at 
once. Ships and planes and tanks and 
guns and thousands of other articles of 
war were needed immediately. And 
they were demanded in quantities never 
before dreamed of. Speed was the order 
of the day. Nothing else counted. Our 
manufacturers ripped their old machin- 
ery out of their plants and in many cases 
left the empty shell of a building re- 
maining. The Government provided or 
furnished the means to provide new ma- 
chinery and set up our industry in the 
business of making tools of war. 

Manufacturers took contracts to make 
items that they had never seen before, 
items that they had never heard about. 
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Under the stress of the moment, the need 
for speed, and the unheard-of quantities 
that were required, it naturally followed 
that neither the procurement officers of 
the Government agencies nor the manu- 
facturers themselves could have any 
definite ideas as to unit costs in such a 
program. But costs were not the prob- 
lem of the moment. Working men and 
women and management alike worked 
around the clock, 24 hours a day and 7 
days a week, and turned out the greatest 
flood of tools of war that this world has 
ever seen. That never-ending supply of 
planes and tanks and guns and ships, 
manned and supported by the manpower 
of America and her allies, has brought 
about the turning point in this war. 

Very shortly after Pearl Harbor it was 
realized that the guesses and estimates— 
and they were no more than that—upon 
which war contracts had been let were 
leaving excessive profits in many cases. 
Many times it had been stated that we 
wanted no war millionaires created out 
of this war. Everybody was and is in 
agreement on that. 

At that time our excess-profits rates 
were on a graduated basis ranging up 
to something around 60 percent. It was 
agreed that for the purpose of these war 
contracts that that was insufficient. On 
April 28, 1942, the Sixth Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act of 
1942 became effective. Section 403 
thereof provided for the renegotiation of 
war contracts. Everyone was in sym- 
pathy with the purpose of that section. 
It had a worthy objective, it was based 
on good intentions, and it had the sup- 
port of many good and sound business- 
men. It had the support of most of the 
leaders of industry because none of them 
wanted to be known as a war profiteer— 
no one of them wanted to make inordi- 
nate profits out of the war. 

The 1942 Revenue Act came along 
later in that year and raised the cor- 
porate excess-profits taxes to a high of 
90 percent, with an 80-percent ceiling 
on over-all Federal income taxes. The 
act further provided for a post-war re- 
serve equal to 10 percent of the excess- 
profits taxes paid. This was intended in 
part to help cushion the shock of recon- 
version back into peacetime business. 
However, the act of the Price Adjust- 
ment Boards in renegotiating war con- 
tracts on a before-taxes basis has thereby 
extinguished this 10-percent reserve. In 
other words, the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of renegotiation has to that 
extent nullified the reserves that Con- 
gress wrote into the 1942 Revenue Act. 

The minority report of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee made six specific rec- 
ommendations which I shall discuss 
briefly. 

First. The “recapture” provisions of 
the Renegotiation Act should be re- 
pealed as to contracts made after De- 
cember 31, 1943. Even if we are to as- 
sume for the purposes of this argument 
that renegotiation was justified at the 
outset of our big procurement program, 
the fact remains that certainly the pro- 
curement agencies of the War and Navy 
and other departments concerned should 
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now have had enough experience in the 
letting of contracts to do a reasonable 
and businesslike job in the letting of fu- 
ture contracts. Some of the procure- 
ment programs have already been dras- 
tically curtailed and at least so far as 
the experimental part of our procure- 
ment program is concerned, the workers 
and the management of American in- 
dustry have brought us “over the hump.” 
It should no longer be necessary to let 
procurement contracts on guesses or on 
a hit-and-miss basis such as was neces- 
sary 4 or 3, or even 2 years ago. 

Let us dispense with renegotiation for 
future contracts. Let us quit requiring so 
much of the time and effort of American 
industry to comply with the wants of 
the numerous Price Adjustment Boards. 
One large manufacturer has offered to 
make airplanes at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of 10 percent under any competitor, 
if the company he represents can be re- 
lieved of the expense and the time con- 
sumed in renegotiation. Certainly we 
have had enough experience by now that 
Wwe can ascertain costs with reasonable 
certainty and then let an effective ex- 
cess-profits tax rate do the job. 

Second. As we pointed out in the mi- 
nority report of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, there is no such thing as profit 
before taxes. There are earnings before 
taxes, but the only profits that the stock- 
holders of a company can actually claim 
as their own are those profits that re- 
main after setting aside the amounts 
estimated for the State and Federal tax 
collectors. There is the further fact that 
the act of renegotiating before taxes 
works to the benefit of those old line 
companies that have favorable bases on 
which to compute excess profits taxes. 
Take the case of two corporations work- 
ing side by side, both with the same earn- 
ings before taxes. If the Price Adjust- 
ment Boards continue in their determi- 
nation to give no consideration to the 
amounts of estimated taxes, it can but 
mean that the corporation with the 
favorable tax base is going to fare much 
better than its competitor, even though 
the two companies concerned are pro- 
ducing the same item at the same unit 
cost. 

Third. The Price Adjustment Boards 
have refused to make any allowances for 
reserves for reconversion. As I stated 
before, many companies actually ripped 
out their peacetime machinery and the 
Government supported them in setting 
up their business for the making of tools 
of war. The Government said, and 
rightly so, that the costs of such conver- 
sion into war business were properly an 
item of cost that might be passed on to 
the Government. But that same Gov- 
ernment will not allow that same con- 
tractor in the renegotiation process a 
single dollar as a reserve aS against the 
day when the process is reversed and the 
company concerned must reconvert into 
its peacetime business. The Government 
must not make it impossible for private 
industry in this country to meet the crit- 
ical demands of that period of rehabili- 
tation that will follow the cancelation 
of war contracts. 
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Fourth. As to those items upon which 
sufficient experience has not yet been ob- 
tained to accurately determine costs, it 
is felt that “target contracts” can supply 
adequate protection to both Government 
and the industry concerned. In other 
words, a periodic reconsideration, say ev- 
ery 3 or every 4 months, of the unit cost 
of the items concerned for the ensuing 
period. 

Fifth. We recommended that the law 
be amended so that it be specifically un- 
derstood that renegotiation was not in- 
tended to apply to contracts made and 
articles actually delivered before April 
28, 1942. Certainly it cannot be con- 
tended that an act which alters con- 
tracts previously made and upon which 
deliveries have been completed, is by any 
stretch of the imagination constitutional 
and valid. The case of the aircraft car- 
rier Hornet, as pointed out in our report, 
is an example of the extremes to which 
the interpretation of the retroactive fea- 
tures of renegotiation have been carried. 
The Hornet had been completed, deliv- 
ered, joined the fleet, and had launched 
the only airplanes that have bombed 
Tokyo, all before the Renegotiation Act 
was on the books. Even the 6 months’ 
guaranty period that follows delivery, 
and within which the Government holds 
back the final 10 percent of payment, 
had expired 8 days before the Renego- 
tiation Act became effective. However, 
the Government had not gotten around 
to paying that final 10 percent and on 
*hat single thread claimed the right to 
renegotiate that contract. It is very in- 
equitable to subject the contract or con- 
tractor to the process of renegotiation on 
a contract that had been completed be- 
fore the law was enacted, but upon which 
the Government had delayed in making 
final payment. 

Our position that the retroactive fea- 
tures of this law ought to be repealed was 
fortified by the possibility that the con- 
tinued application of the retroactive fea- 
tures may some day result in a judicial 
declaration that the whole renegotiation 
process is not divisible and is unconstitu- 
tional and void in its entirety. 

Sixth. In concluding our minority re- 
port, we reemphasized our agreement 
with the majority that, subject to the 
safeguards of national safety involved, 
the price adjustment boards should make 
full disclosure of the reasons prompting, 
action in every case. Such disclosure 
would go a long way toward relieving the 
suspicion that arises in some cases that 
nothing more than arbitrary action of the 
members of the board has governed them 
in arriving at a decision. We further 
concluded that the law must protect the 
citizen in his inherent right to resort to 
the courts, and I am glad to see such a 
provision incorporated into the pending 
amendments. 

The price adjustment boards of the 
different departments involved in rene- 
gotiation have made much of their claim 
of the billions that have been recaptured. 
It should be pointed out that roughly 
three-fourths of all of these sums would 
have been gathered by the tax collector, 
even if renegotiation had not entered the 
picture. As Ihave pointed out, the early 
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contracts of the war were mostly a mat- 
ter of guess. However, contracts that are 
let today ought to be predicated on sound 
business principles, and on these present- 
day contracts no pride should attach to 
any future announcement of moneys re- 
captured. Certainly it would be nothing 
more than an admission that the pro- 
curement officers of the governmental de- 
partments involved have just missed the 
boat by so many dollars, and, in the face 
of 2 and 3 and 4 years of experience, are 
still unable to do a reasonable, business- 
like job. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JonK- 
MAN]. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding that this bill will 
reduce the area of renegotiation of war 
contracts as follows: 

First. By increasing the existing ex- 
emption of $100,000 to $500,000. 

Second. By exempting agricultural 
products. 

Third. By narrowing the definition of 
subcontracts to include only those 
articles to become a component part of 
the final production. 

Fourth. By exempting all subcon- 
tracts under exempt prime contracts and 
subcontracts. 

Fifth. Providing for the discretionary 
exemption of standard commercial arti- 
cles, as defined in the bill in cases where 
competitive conditions have been re- 
stored. 

Sixth. By establishing a new war con- 
tracts price adjustment board of five 
members representing the Treasury, 
War and Navy Departments, the Mari- 
time Commission, and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, in the nature 
of a board of review. This board will 
review, on petition of the contractor, 
decisions of the departmental boards. 

From these proposed amendments it 
is quite evident that the Ways and Means 
Committee realized that the present Re- 
negotiation Act is not carrying out the 
will and intent of Congress. I think it 
may also be said that the committee 
was and is cognizant of the fact that the 
maladministration of the law presents a 
serious menace not only to our form of 
government, but to our economy. In 
fact, I have heard members of the com- 
mittee from both sides of the aisle ex- 
press great concern as to the ultimate 
effect of the administration of the act if 
carried to its logical conclusion on our 
system of government and our free insti- 
tutions. 

The proposed first four amendments 
are cf minor importance, and while they 
may bring relief to a certain degree for 
a very limited number of war contrac- 
tors, I believe it will be inconsequential. 

The fifth proposed amendment would 
provide a remedy for a large class of con- 
tractors manufacturing standard com- 
mercial articles. However, the fact that 
this relief is made discretionary with the 
boards presents the same evil inherent 
in the present set-up—namely, that it 
imposes a government by men instead of 
a government by law. 
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The same vice inheres in the pro- 
posed sixth amendment providing for a 
board of appeals. The appeal thereby 
provided will be from the individual 
board which renegotiated the individual 
contract to a combination of such 
boards, all and each of whom function 
as original boards in similar renegotia- 
tion of war contracts. Inasmuch as the 
greatest criticism of these boards is and 
has been that they are supplanting goy- 
ernment by law with government by men 
in the renegotiation of contracts, it is 
but natural to assume that on such ap- 
peal the war contractor will meet the 
same fate that was meted out to him by 
the board of original jurisdiction. Un- 
der the very theory of the renegotiation 
of contracts, these boards must har. to- 
gether or they will hang separately. I 
say, therefore, that while in theory these 
amendments may appear to offer re- 
medial legislation, in essence the same 
weakness and fallacy still remains. And 
while the contractor may, by the pro- 
posed amendments, gain some relief 
from the vices of the renegotiation law, 
in reality he is still the victim of abso- 
lute dictatorial domination from the 
very agencies with whom he first entered 
into contractual relations. 

The truth of the foregoing statements 
is easily proved by a brief analysis of the 
renegotiation law and the history of its 
application during the past 18 months. 

Renegotiation of certain war contracts 
was provided for in section 403 of the 
Sixth Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1942 in April of 
that year. It was intended to accomplish 
a very wholesome objective. This objec- 
tive was to prevent unconscionable prof- 
its and profiteering on war contracts by 
providing for the renegotiation of those 
contracts in which excessive profits were 
being realized or likely to be realized. 

The act provides in subsection C— 

The Secretary of each department is au- 
thorized and directed, whenever in his opin- 
ion excessive profits have been realized or 
are likely to be realized from any contract 
with such department or from any subcon- 
tracts thereunder, (1) to require the con- 
tractor or subcontractor to renegotiate the 
contract. 


In plain words the purpose of the law 
was to afford a special remedy against 


fraudulent war profiteers. Its function 
was to supplant an action in tort or fraud 
for the recovery of unconscionable and 
fraudulent profits, which court action in 
fraud constituted the only remedy for 
the recovery of such fraudulent profits 
in World War No. 1. This class of ac- 
tions had dragged out so indefinitely that 
one of them at least dragged on for 25 
years and was disposed of about the time 
of the passage of the War Contracts Re- 
negotiation Act. This Renegotiation Act 
in itself constituted a radical departure 
from the fundamental principles of con- 
stitutional government. Even the Hon- 
orable Maurice Karker, Chairman of the 
War Department Price Adjustment 
Board, described the renegotiation law 
as a dangerous and un-American stat- 
ute. Instead of the war contractor who 
is suspected of fraud having the oppor- 
tunity to meet the charge and issue on 
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that charge in the courts, as guaranteed 


i 


hy our Constitution for over a century 
nd a half, the renegotiation law placed 
the determination of that issue in the 
hs nds of those with whom he had made 
the contract who were the opposite par- 
- to the contract but who were, under 
he law, made the final judge, jury, and 
executives on that issue and its result- 
ant dispositions and enforcement. In 
other words, it constitutes plain and un- 
nished government by men instead of 
sovernment by law. — 

Nevertheless the exigencies of the sit- 
uation caused by the sudden plunge of 
our Nation into the greatest war in all 
history, requiring mass production on a 
scale never contemplated even by our 
mass producers, perhaps justified such 
an extraordinary remedy under the cir- 
cumstances of the then existing national 
emergency. In all cases where the con- 
tractor is making an exorbitant profit 
on war materials, either because fraud- 


went advantage is taken of the Govern- 
ment, which, of course, amounts to actual 
fraud, or whether it be through inad- 
vertence, inefficiency, or negligence of 


administrative officials, where, although 
there might be no actual fraud on the 
part of the contractor, it would amount 
to constructive fraud, there should be 
machinery to correct the wrong and 
prevent undue Government loss. And 
so I say that even though it was a dan- 
gerous and un-American statute, I be- 
lieve that under the circumstances it 
had the general approval of the Amer- 
ican people, providing that this remedy 
of renegotiation was confined to the 
purpose of the legislation and applied 
only in those cases in which excessive 
profits were realized as a result of ac- 
tual or constructive fraud. However, 
this drastic remedy has not been con- 


fined by the renegotiation boards to war 
contracts yielding excessive profits, in 
other words, unconscionable and fraud- 
ulent profits. The opportunity for this 
abuse by the renegotiation boards was 
made possible largely by the enactment 


a few months later, and about the time 
th it the renegotiation boards began to 
function, of the 90-percent excess-profits 
law, which provided that all profits on 
war contracts in excess of the basic 
earnings of the contractor, as measured 
by his average earnings from the years 
1935 to 1939, should be subject to an 


excess-profits tax of $0 percent, 

It must be borne in mind that the term 
“excess profits” in the tax law has a 
different connotation than the term “ex- 
cessive profits” in the renegotiation law. 
The former contemplates profits in excess 
of a certain amount; in this case profits 


in excess of the average annual earnings 
over a given period before the war. 
These excess profits may inure from the 
operaticn of three 8-hour shifts instead 
of only one 8-hour shift before the war, 
entitling the war contractor to from two 


to three times its normal income, or there 
may be many other legitimate increases 
in the volume of business, resulting in 


increased but legitimate income for the 
ind istry. This increased profit, as long 
as it is not unconscionable profit, is the 
€xXcess profit contemplated by the excess- 
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profits tax. Although this excess profit 
is considered honest anc legitimate, the 
tax law provides that being business as 
well as its consequent profit flowing from 
the war it shall not be retained, but 93 
percent of this excess profit shall be re- 
covered by the Government through the 
excess-prcfits tax. 

This is the vital distinction. Excess 
profits are legitimate profits in excess of 
those previously earned, while excessive 
profit refers to marginal profit on articles 
which are priced too high and amount 
to actual or constructive fraud or goug- 
ing of the Government. 

The failure to make this distinction is 
the glaring vice of the renegotiation bu- 
reaus. It was the function of the rene- 
gotiation boards to recover excessive 
profits and the function of the Treasury 

epartment to collect in taxes $0 per- 
cent of excess profits. Had the renego- 
tiation,boards confined renegotiation to 
those contracts involving excessive or 
unconscionable profits, it would not only 
be carrying out the will and intent of 
Congress but it would have proved a 
wholesome measure to effect those in- 
tents and purposes. Not only that, but 
it could continuously be functioning 
alongside the excess-profits tax, each in 
its proper field—the one to prevent prof- 
iteering and the other to recapture legiti- 
mate profits resulting from increased 
industry and business flowing from the 
war. However, as is the case with much 
other wholesome and efficient legislation, 
maladministration of the officials has 
created far more vicious evils than those 
which were sought to be corrected, for 
instead of confining themselves to these 
war contracts in which excessive profits 
were being realized, the Price Adjust- 
ment Boards immediately proceeded to 
renegotiate ail war contracts. In other 
words, they invaded and operated in the 
field reserved exclusively for the Treas- 
ury Department and renegotiated excess 
profits. The very high rate of taxation— 
to wit, $0 percent—made it easy for them 
to intimidate the honest contractor by 
saying that 90 percent of his profits 
would be taken from him, anyway, under 
the excess-profits tax, and thereby 
mulcting him of that, together with the 
slight margin constituting the other 
10 percent. 

To give a specific example, I know of 
a firm, and it is typical, having basic 
earnings of $425,000 per year. In 1942, 
by running three shifts most of the time, 
their earnings were $500,000 additional. 
The renegotiation board coolly told them 
that they would settle for $250,000, or 
one half of the excess profits. The firm 
settled. Here then the renegotiation 
board was deliberately mulcting the 
United States Treasury out of $225,000 
which would have been paid as excess- 
profits taxes, and the company out of 
$25,000 which it would have been per- 
mitted to retain as legitimate profits 
except for this usurpation of authority. 
It is not difficult to understand and ap- 
preciate the company’s claim that this 
slight margin of $25,000 was necessary 
for them to meet their normal dividends 
and provide reserves for post-war con- 
version; and that as a result of renego- 
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tiation they felt compelled to lower their 
dividends. The renegotiation boards 
themselves admit that of the $4,000,000,- 
000 they had recovered by renegctiation, 
70 percent or two billion eight hundred 
million would have been collected by the 
Treasury Department at all events. This 
leaves but one billion two hundred mil- 
lion, and the query is as to how much of 
that sum they have wrongfully taken 
from war contractors as excessive profits 
when in reality they constituted legiti- 
mate excess profits. This latter sum also 
undoubtedly includes the huge sums vol- 
urtarily returned by war contractors be- 
fore and without renegotiation. 

Be that as it may, by wrongfully in- 
vading and raiding the field of the Treas- 
ury Department in the collection of ex- 
cesc-profits taxes, they have not only 
mulcted the Treasury Department, but 
have cast an undue onus and odium on 
the war contractor, making excess al- 
though legitimate profits, and under this 
duress have mulcted him as well. They 
have stigmatized him as a war profiteer, 
penalizing him accordingly, whereas he 
was a patriotic American, willing to work 
harder and contribute the proceeds of 
his efforts to the war effort through the 
American principle of taxation. 

In conclusion I wish to say that while 
the amendments proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. may give 
some relief, they do not at all reach the 
core of evil inherent in this dangerous 
and un-American statute. I believe that 
the war effort and the general welfare of 
the American people can be kest bene- 
fited by H. R. 2698, being the bill intro- 
duced for repeal of the renegotiation law. 
The present law, because of its malad- 
ministration, cannot be patched or 
amended to prevent the destruction of 
our free institutions. It must be rooted 
out entirely and we must make a fresh 
start. 

In reply to those who have the temerity 
to say that this repeal bill is for the 
benefit of those who would make millions 
in the nature of corporate profits out of 
the war effor?, I say that I, as much as 
they and more, want to prevent the crea- 
tion of war millionaires, but I do not be- 
lieve in burning the house to catch a 
rat. If the renegotiation law is repealed, 
renegotiation could be placed under the 
jurisdiction of a board independent of 
the departments which are parties to the 
original contracts; for instance, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Then there 
would be no incentive to raid the field 
of excess profits, as the Treasury Depart- 
ment would have no object in mulcting 
itself, but would confine itself, as the law 
intended, to those contracts in which 
excessive or unconscionable profits are 
being realized. 

I could mention a dozen or more vices 
flowing from the present dangerous and 
un-American statute. The wayin which 
it is administered simply does not fit into 
the American way of life, even in war- 
time. Let it suffice to say here that the 
renegotiation law, as the aforesaid facts 
show, has been distorted into an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of the taxing power 
to these boards and is supplanting our 
American system of taxation with the 
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arbitrary, discriminatory confiscation of 
totalitarian dictatorship. Some time 
ago the newspapers carried a story of 
an alleged claim by the administration 
that corporation taxes were eight hun- 
dred million less for 1942 than they were 
in 1941. From the foregoing facts it is 
clear that they were in reality at least 
$2,000,000,600 higher, only they were col- 
lected differently. It is high time that 
the Congress courageously recaptures the 
taxing power, lest it be lost to them and 
the people forever. 

Furthermore, unless we repeal the law 
and enact legislation confined to its ob- 
jectives and purposes against excessive 
profits, we will destroy private industry 
by robbing it of the funds necessary for 
conversion when the war shall have been 
won, thereby destroying millions of jobs 
for our homecoming soldiers and those 
who must leave war production jobs for 
civilian employment. 

Most of the Members of Congress and 
most of the American people are aware 
of the machinery to change the Ameri- 
can way of living, to destroy the Ameri- 
can capitalistic system. The renegotia- 
tion-of-contracts law, regardless of its 
former efficacy, is at the present time 
one of the most promising mediums for 
those who are seeking the objective of 
taking over the economy of the country 
and establishing a socialistic or collec- 
tivist scheme of government in these 
United States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUTHOFF]. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us for consideration a bill 
to provide increased revenue for the year 
1944. It is to be regretted that because 
of a closed rule amendments to this 
measure cannot be offered «21 the floor of 
the House. It is also to be regretted that 
no appreciable effort has been made to 
drain off some of the surplus funds in 
the hands of the consumer. 

The time to get money is when there is 
money, and at no period in the history 
of the United States has there been so 
much money in the hands of the tax- 
payer. We cannot hope to collect any 
of this money when the flush times have 
passed and we are once more struggling 
with the problems of unemployment. It 
seems to me that it would have been a 
far more realistic view of our problem to 
have made a serious effort to help pay for 
the war by increased revenues. The 
present bill is not adequate. If I had 
my way and could pass any measure I 
saw fit, I would make it a law that the 
minute war is declared personal incomes 
should not exceed $1,000 net per month 
and that no gifts could be made in ex- 
cess of $100,000 by any taxpayer. In ad- 
dition to the above, I would establish a 
maximum percent of profits which could 
be earned by anyone, taking the excess 
over such amount for revenue for the 
payment of war obligations, and last but 
not least I would create a board which 
had the power to maintain a satisfactory 
relation and standard involving wages, 
commodity prices, and profits, as all three 
are interlocked and cannot be considered 
piecemeal in times of war emergency. 
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Perhaps it is an indication of the pres- 
ent appraisement of values when we see 
a resolution slumbering since last Feb- 
ruary in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions providing for the feeding of the 
starving children of the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe; also there has been 
slumbering in the Committee on Agri- 
culture since last May a resolution em- 
powering that committee to investigate 
the profits of all middlemen dealing with 
foods, and no action has been taken on 
either resolution, but when whisky got 
scarce in the District of Columbia there 
was a rush made to investigate the rea- 
son for the scarcity with a view tc taking 
appropriate measures to relieve the thirst 
of the afflicted, and yet mothers of small 
children can go through the stores of the 
city of Washington and not find heavy 
underwear for the cold months. But 
that is not of any importance—at least 
not nearly as important as the lagk of a 
quart of whisky. I think it is time that 
we readjusted our sense of value: and 
considered first things first. ; 

Iam opposed to this bill, and shall vote 
against it, although I know that there 
will be no opportunity to be recorded in 
a roll call. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, with 
the power to tax there is the power to 
destroy. Apparently, the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House is lend- 
ing its best efforts to curtail and at least 
partially destroy such a vast and im- 
portant public service and utility. as the 
Postal Service. 

The Post Office Department is not a 
revenue-raising institution for the gen- 
eral purpose of defraying governmental 
expenses. It is the Nation’s largest busi- 
ness institution and has been permitted 
to function as suci: for over 150 years 
unhampered by those who would seek 
to make it another revenue-raising 
agency for the general purposes of the 
Government. There, therefore, seems to 
be no justification for the action of the 
Ways and Means Committee in voting its 
approval of postal rate increases. It 
simply acted in haste and without much 
consideration for the facts. Postal rate 
cnanges seem to have been picked out 
from nowhere. On one day the commit- 
tee voted approval of a 3-percent tax on 
parcel post, 2 days later it approved an 
increase in the first-class rate from 3 to 
4 cents and 24 hours later canceled this 
proposed increase. Certainly no careful 
consideration or study of the existing 
rates, or of the experience and processes 
of the past which led to their establish- 
ment, served as a basis for the rates now 
proposed. I also doubt very much 
whether the Post Office Department has 
been consulted about this matter. 

The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads of the House is, in reality, 
the board of directors of the Post Office 
Department and is so regarded by the 
Department. The need for increased 
postal rates should be determined by that 
committee with the sole purpose in mind 
of putting the Post Office Department on 
a sound financial basis as the Govern- 
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ment’s biggest business venture anq 
should not attempt to bleed it for gen. 
eral taxation purposes without any re. 
gard for the future and the welfare of 
the Postal Service itself. 

Out of a total estimated yield of 
$1,901,000,000 in excess revenues voted by 
the committee, postal rate changes are 
estimated to produce $175,000,000. In 
1932, when postal volume and revenues 
dropped to $588,000,000, the Post Office 
Department suffered a deficit of $206. 
885,000. Agitation at that time for 
higher postal rates to save the taxpayers 
this expense was defeated by the argu- 
ment that the deficit could only be wiped 
out by maintaining low rates and build- 
ing up postal volume and revenues. Time 
has proven the soundness of that argu- 
ment. 

In 1942, with the same low rates exist- 
ing in 1932, revenues had increased to 
$889,817,000 and the deficit was reduced 
to $11,825,000, a saving to taxpayers of 
$195,000,000. For the fiscal year 1943 
revenues are estimated at the all-time 
high of $961,059,690, with an all-time low 
deficit of only $3,543,122, notwithstand- 
ing Postmaster General Walker’s own 
statement that additional revenue 
amounting to $103,000,000 would have 
accrued to the service if all governmen- 
tal departments and agencies had been 
required to pay postage on their free 
penalty mail as proposed under the 
Burch bill. With this additional revenue 
the service would have shown a profit of 
nearly $100,000,000. These figures, and 
experience speak for themselves. Low 
postal rates encourage mailings and pro- 
duce larger volume, higher revenues, and 
higher profits. Higher rates discourage 
mailings, reduce volume, and lower reve- 
nues and create deficits. 

In 1917 Congress increased the penny 
postcard rate from 1 to 2 cents. The 


‘postcard had been producing a normal 


revenue of $20,000,000 a year. With a 
raise to 2 cents, the Post Office Depart- 
ment not only did not get the increase 
anticipated but the revenue dropped to 
$10,000,000. I predict that if Congress 
once more unwisely adopts the higher 
rates recommended by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, mailings and . 
revenues in each class of mail and service 
affected will fall off to such an extent 
that, not only the additional revenues 
anticipated from the increase will not be 
produced but the actual postal revenues 
will be less. And the Government will 
have less revenue at the close of its fiscal 
year from the Postal Service than it 
would have if present rates are retained 
and postal volume and revenues are per- 
mitted to expand. 

No department of government is closer 
to the people than the Post Office De- 
partment. It comes in contact with 
the people daily. They want efficient 
service and as low postal rates as possible 
commensurate with such efficient service. 
I am sure that the people of the country 
do not want to see the Postal Service used 
as another taxation agency. When we 
once dig into the Post Office Department 
for revenue to carry on all the general 
functions of government, the temptat:on 
immediately arises to continue this pro- 
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cedure until finally the Postal Service is 
entirely destroyed and it simply becomes 
another agency of taxation. We should 
not disturb the structure now that has 
withstood the pressure of 150 years. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to elaborate a little further the 
suggestion I made earlier this afternoon 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Disney]. The need for post-war recon- 
version funds for business is a problem 
which is of great concern to business- 
men and should be of great concern to 
Congress. The suggestion has been made 
that businessmen be permitted to with- 
hold from war taxes a post-war recon- 
version reserve, in order to pay for the 
changes necessary in their plants. The 
argument has been made that the great 
benefit in furnishing prompt employment 
would warrant the withholding of these 
tax funds. I doubt whether this form 
of tax exemption is feasible, and, if it 
were put into practice, it would no doubt 
be surrounded with so many govern- 
mental regulations and inspections as to 
be very burdensome. Most businessmen 
are looking forward with longing to the 
day when they can avoid governmental 
forms and red tape in their business, 

I have suggested to a number of mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
and have discussed with businessmen the 
possibility of financing post-war recon- 
version through a tax-amortization plan 
which would be just the reverse of the 
war building amortization plan. When 
the war plants were built we permitted 
industry to amortize the cost of the plant 
over a period of 5 years through tax 
deductions. Now industry needs current 
funds for necessary post-war changes. 
Many a business is making very large 
profit from a small plant, but this war 
profit is going largely to the Government 
in taxes and renegotiation, as it should, 
and the business faces the future with- 
out necessary working capital. I believe 
that we could permit industry to with- 
hold as much as half of the taxes due 
for this purpose and amortize the pay- 
ments over a period of 5 years. 

For instance, a business which owed 
$500,000 in taxes in 1944 could withhold 
one-half of this amount, or $250,000, for 
reconversion purposes, under proper 
safeguards to be prescribed by law. This 
amount might be sufficient to finance all, 
or a major part of the change-over. In 
the next 5 years, in addition to the regu- 
lar taxes of the business, it would pay 
$50,000 a year in amortizing the payment 
which had been withheld. Interest 
would be charged approximating the in- 
terest on the Government debt so that 
there would be no ultimate loss to the 
Government. The only danger would be 
that the business might fail in the post- 
war years and the Government would 
not be able to make full collection. To 
this extent, the Government would be 
sharing the hazards of the businessmen’s 
post-war fortunes. It might be feasible 
to make the amortization period longer 
than 5 years. Such a plan would not 
Solve all of the problems of reconversion 
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financing, but it would accomplish much 
without red tape or overhead. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 

Vinson] has stated this afternoon that 
this whole problem must be examined 
soon. It is my hope that my suggestion 
can receive study and analysis at that 
time. 
Although I realize that putting to- 
gether a revenue measure is a monu- 
mental task, I confess my disappoint- 
ment at many provisions of the present 
tax bill. I felt we should attempt to 
raise even more money. I feel even 
greater relief from bureaucratic caprice 
could have been given in the renegotia- 
tion amendments. I still feel, as I have 
always felt, that it is a mistake to con- 
sider such a bill under a gag rule. The 
small attendance here, the lack of inter- 
est in the debate, is evidence that the 
membership of this House will not give 
any great amount of time and attention 
to consideration of a tax bill under a gag 
rule. Of course, however, I am going to 
vote for this bill, rather than against it. 
I want to do my part in raising taxes to 
support the war effort. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GreARHaART]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, last 
December when we passed upon the 
so-called modified Rum] plan I thought 
we had about reached the zenith in un- 
sound legislation, but I am satisfied that 
in the present bill we have under con- 
sideration we have a real “runner- 
upper.” We still have a pay-as-you- 
go-before-you-know-what-ycu-owe bill. 
The American people had hoped that 
the committee would supply them with 
a@ pay-as-you-go-when-you-know-what- 
you-owe bill. They wanted simplicity 
but, despite their pleas, we still have all 
the complexities and all of the confusing 
uncertainties which were an integral part 
of the previous bill to which I have just 
alluded. 

The American people are going to be 
greatly disappointed when they find that, 
on each of these succeeding quarterly 
periods, they will still have to go through 
the same mental gyrations and suffer the 
same indescribable confusion that they 
had to undergo when they were on the 
tax rack last September 15. 

There are many features of this bill 
besides its complications that compel me 
to withhold my assent to it. I object 
particularly to the transportation tax of 
3 percent upon freight charges. As it is 
the long-haul States that suffer the most 
from a tax of this character, as a Cali- 
fornian, I, of course, object to the unfair- 
ness of the operation of that kind of a 
tax upon the consumers and shippers of 
my great State. ‘This tax is truly an un- 
fair and discriminatory tax put against 
all of the border States of our great coun- 
try, the Atlantic and Pacific Coastal 
States, the Gulf States, and the Mexican 
border States. Our specialty crops must 
be taken thousands of miles to the con- 
suming markets, and when they are taken 
there and sold to the consumers not only 
does that production carry with it a high 
freight charge, which we know we can- 
not avoid, but it carries with it a 3-per- 
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cent tax on that high freight charge, 
working as a penalty and nothing less. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. England 
and some of the other foreign countries, 
including Germany, have taken off the 
import duties and transportation tax as 
a means of avoiding having to give sub- 
sidies. 

Mr. GEARHART. I am grateful for 
that observation. In order to emphasize 
let me point out that those of us who live 
in the West buy more per capita of auto- 
mobiles, ice chests, radios, and things 
of that kind, but we do not buy them on 
an equality with the people who live in 
the center of the country where those 
things are produced. We have to pay 
a greater freight charge on them than 
others and then in addition thereto we 
have to pay this 3 percent on that exces- 
sive freight charge. The greater the 
charge, the greater the tax. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that the 
agricultural areas pay the freight both 
ways? It is deducted from the price it 
receives for its products and it is added 
on to the price that it must pay for its 
manufactured goods. Likewise, the tax 
will follow the freight. 

Mr. GEARHART. That is precisely 
true. Because they catch us coming and 
going the agricultural areas are the ones 
the people of which suffer the most. If 
there was anything resembling equality 
in the application of this tax, I would 
be the last to protest. 

Mr. CURTIS. The interior of the 
country does not have the advantage of 
waterway freight either. 

Mr. GEARHART. The opposition to 
this tax which has been engendered 
throughout the country ought to be suf- 
ficient to convince those who are as- 
sembled here, if not to the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, that 
this tax is unfair and discriminatory. 
Commissioner Eastman, known through- 
out the country as its greatest transpor- 
tation expert, has condemned it time and 
time again and on a number of occasions 
asked the Congress to repeal it. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
also asked the Congress to wipe it from 
the statute books. The Office of Defense 
Transportation also condemns the levy 
as unsound, unfair, discriminatory, un- 
equal, inequitable. Yet it remains in 
this bill—simply because it produces 
$175,000,000. That—so far as I can 
ascertain—is the only reason forit. Why 
a tax which is so discriminatory, unfair, 
and unequal in its operation impressed 
my colleagues of the great Ways and 
Means Committee as worthy of retention 
in the bill will remain one of the un- 
solved mysteries of modern times. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. 
tleman from Oregon. 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Is it not true that 
the same amount of money could be 
collected on another basis? In other 
words, the percentage basis used is really 
responsible for the inequity, whereas, if 
a@ per unit basis were used, the same 
amount on the commodity from wher- 
ever it may be shipped, then there would 
be no inequity, but we could still collect 
the same amount of money? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. GEARHART. That is true. The 
gentleman from Oregon is quite correct. 
Other methods were suggested, but for 
some strange reasons—reasons which 
surpass human understanding—the com- 
mittee seized upon and clung, with an 
unyielding tenacity, to the unfairest for- 
mula of them all. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. May I say, it is 
my recollection, the principle I just men- 
tioned applies on some other commodi- 
ties, notably coal. They did not use the 
percentage method on coal. The tax on 
the transportation of coal is so much per 
car, which I think is the proper way of 
distributing a tax. 

Mr. GEARHART. If the tax theory 
which was applied to coal were applied 
across the board you would not hear 
me complaining today. 

Another reason why I am opposed to 
this bill grows out of the provisions hav- 
ing to do with renegotiation. I am 
against renegotiation because I am quite 
convinced that the proposed statute is 
unconstitutional. All will agree, I am 
quite sure, that it is unconstitutional for 
Congress to delegate its legislative pre- 
rogative. Likewise, all will agree that it 
is unconstitutional to delegate the taxing 
power of the Congress to any agency. 
This bill does all that in its so-called 
renegotiation provisions. The Congress, 
applying the definition to all the people, 
has defined what income is. But the 
renegotiators are granted the privilege of 
redefining what income is in its applica- 
tion to a single individual. Congress, in 
writing the revenue laws, fixes the rate 
of taxation, the rate which shall apply 
equally to all of the people. The renego- 
tiators are authorized to lay down a dif- 
ferent rate of taxation—not on all the 
people—but upon the one person who 
happens to be the victim that they have 
marked for renegotiation treatment. 


Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. My time is so 
short—— 

Mr. CASE. May I ask the gentleman 


if he does not want to make a differentia- 
tion between the recapture of profits and 
a repricing as to contracts that are en- 
tered into by a contractor where a re- 
negotiation clause is part of the con- 
tract? 

Mr. GEARHART. I agree that there 
is such a distinction. Put notwithstand- 
ing, both are jumbled together and are 
treated the same way. Because in their 
operation upon the contractor the pro- 
cedure and the effect are the same in 
respect to both recapture of funds and 
repricins of articles no good purpose 
could possibly be served by bearing that 
distinction in mind. 

I am against the renegotiation clauses 
for so many reasons it would be quite im- 
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possible to even list them within the 
short period which has been allotted me, 
For instance, the word “renegotiation” is 
a fraud upon the American people. That 
which is done has no relation to the 
meaning of that word. What does “re- 
negotiation” mean? I think all will 
agree that to renegotiatc means “to con. 
duct conferences as a basis of agree- 
ment,” “tc treat with a view to coming to 
terms.” 

Is there anybody so guileless as to be- 
lieve that any contractor who is cited in 
for renegotiation is given any oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not he wants 
to renegotiate, or, does anyone think 
that, after renegotiating, the contractor 
has any right to refuse to accept the con- 
sequences of those renegotiations or 
the conclusions the Price Renegotiation 
Board has arrived at? Not at all. The 
contractor is merely reached out for and 
taken by the nape of the neck and told, 
“Sign here. This is the new contract.” 
There is no exchange of ideas, there is no 
meeting of minds, there is no agreement 
in respect to new terms. The whole pro- 
cedure is arbitrary. In true totalitarian 
fashion, an order fixing new terms is, by 
ukase, substituted for the voluntary con- 
tract originally agreed upon. There is a 
confiscation of a portion of the profits 
which the contractor earned under his 
original contract without any compensa- 
tion therefor whatsoever. This is a vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States, only one of a hundred violations 
that I could name if time would permit. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHurcH). 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to comment briefly on the proposed 
amendments to the so-called renegotia- 
tion law embodied in the pending rev- 
enue bill. The proposed amendments 
constitute a decided improvement of the 
existing law, but were we not precluded 
by the “gag rule” under which the bill 
is being debated I would offer an amend- 
ment to provide for the outright repeal 
of the entire renegotiation statute. 

In the words of the former Chairman 
of the War Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board when he testified—page 2 of 
the hearings—before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and I commend him 
for his frankness, “It is a dangerous 
and un-American statute.” Such a law 
should never have been placed on our 
statute books, and I am personally con-. 
vinced that if given the opportunity this 
House would vote its complete repeal. 
I suspect that the administration leader- 
ship would not have brought the bill to 
the floor of the House under a closed 
rule were it not realized that an open 
rule would undoubtedly mean the elimi- 
nation of renegotiation. 

We are representatives of the people. 
We are custodians of constitutional 
rights. Once it is clearly understood the 
extent to which the renegotiation law 
suspends — even abrogates — constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens I do 
not believe the membership of this 
House would accept any amendments 
except that providing for repeal. If the 
principle of renegotiation is un-Ameri- 
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can, the law providing for renegotiation 
does not become any less un-American 
by improving the technique or procedure 
of renegotiation. 

This House has never had, nor do we 
have today, full opportunity to pass upon 
the real issue. That right has been de- 
nied us by administration strategists. It 
is denied us today. I must confess that 
the administration leaders have done a 
remarkably able job in preventing the is- 
sue from arising in the House. 

Last year when the sixth supplemental] 
national defense appropriation bill wes 
before the House the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
secured the adoption of an amendment 
to limit profits on war contracts at 6 
percent. There was no discussion of the 
amendment and to this day no one knows 
from the language of the amendment 
whether the 6-percent limitation was 6 
percent of the contract price, of costs, or 
of sales. Very few Members were on the 
floor at the time and, on a division, the 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 
70 to 8. 

The profit limitation provided by the 
Case amendment was fixed and did not 
vest in the departments discretion as 
to what the profit should be. Moreover, 
the amendment related only to the par- 
ticular appropriation then being made 
and to contractors dealing directly with 
the Government as prime contractors, 
Whatever the faults of the Case amend- 
ment, it had the great merit of fixing 
certain definite limitations. 

When the appropriation bill came back 
to the House in the form of a conference 
report, which is not subject to amend- 
ment, renegotiation as we know it today 
was horn. The administration seized 
upon this opportunity to have delegated 
to the departments the power to deter- 
mine for themselves what constituted ex- 
cessive profits. Renegotiation thus origi- 
nated as a part of a pressing war ap- 
propriation need, and the next time Con- 
gress had the matter before it was in the 
form of a conference report on the reve- 
nue bill of 1942, which embodied certain 
amendments to the renegotiation law 
written into an appropriation bill, 

Suffice it to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
there never was a renegotiation bill as 
such before a committee of this House or 
before the House as a whole. It was al- 
ways a part of some other important bill, 
and I venture to say that a great many 
Members of the House never realized 
there was such a law until they began 
to see the effects of it and began to hear 
from the people back home. 

I have many times protested against 
broad delegations of power to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. I have 
opposed such procedure and will con- 
tinue to oppose it as long as I am privi- 
leged to have a seat in this great body. 
The sprawling, strangling bureaucracy 
which is killing the American way of life 
and placing impossible tax burdens on 
the people is the product of these dele- 
gations of power. The unlamented 


N. R. A. was characterized as “delegation 
run riot,” and the renegotiation law is 
subject to the same characterization. 
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who determines in renegotiation what 
are excessive profits? Government ap- 
pointees. By what rule or standard do 
they make that determination? There 
is none. Who decides in renegotiation 
the amount of money that may be earned 
by a particular contractor or subcon- 
tractor? Government appointees. How 
do they decide? No one knows. Nor is 
there any effective appeal from their de- 
cision, Truly, “it is a dangerous and un- 
American statute.” 

Let me read to you the definition of 
excessive profits as set out in the law: 

The term “excessive profits” means any 
amount of a contract or subcontract price 
which is found as a result of renegotiation 
to represent “excessive profits.” 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, exces- 
sive profits are excessive prcfits to the 
amount that you, the price adjustment 
boards, decide they are excessive. It 
could be all the profits realized or it could 
be none. 

Not only do the price adjustment 
boards have the power to determine 
what is excessive as a profit on war work, 
they do not have to furnish the con- 
tractor with any statement as to how 
they arrived at their conclusion. The 
whole proceeding is in complete secrecy. 
There is no public record of any kind. 
Ano the contractor must accept the de- 
cision of the board who renegotiated his 
contracts or he will not receive payment 
for his products, which, in most in- 
stances, would mean that the company 
can no longer continue in business. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the Amert- 
can system of government, and I protest 
the continuance of any such law. If 
the administration of this law should fall 
into the hands of the many remodelers 
now associated with the Government we 
will witness the complete destruction of 
the American system of free enterprise. 

It has been argued that renegotiation 
is necessary to prevent war profiteering, 
and much has been said about the 
amount of money recovered through re- 
negotiation. The figures that have been 
presented seem imposing, but they fail 
to take into account the taxes that we 
would have collected on these profits had 
they remained with the companies. 
Existing law provides for a 90-percent 
excess-profits tax, with an over-all limi- 
tation of 80 percent on corporate taxes. 
In general, therefore, 80 percent of the 
money recovered through renegotiation 
would be recovered through taxation. 
Moreover, the pending bill provides for a 
95-percent excess-profits tax beginning 
January 1, 1944, 

When we wrote the excess-profits-tax 
law we provided for a post-war credit of 
id percent. In other words, for every 
dollar paid in excess-profits tax 10 cents 
would be set aside by the Treasury De- 
partment as a reserve to assist American 

iSiness in the difficult post-war transi- 
lon period to peacetime production. Re- 
negotiation does not provide for any such 
reserve, and inasmuch as renegotiation 
is before taxes rather than after taxes 
American business loses the post-war 
credit which Congress decided should be 
available for the future. Renegotiation 
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is thus in direct conflict with the settled 
policy of Congress. 

I fear for the future of American busi- 
ness if they are not permitted to build 
up reserves for converting plants to 
peacetime production, for meeting pay 
rolls until the company can place itself 
on a peacetime productive basis, and for 
rehabilitating their equipment now op- 
erating at maximum capacity. Unless 
business can set up appropriate reserves 
for the post-war period we will be con- 
fronted with the greatest depression in 
our history and all business will pass into 
the hands of the Government. We will 
thus lose through our own short-sighted- 
ness the very thing for which we are 
fighting and for which our boys are daily 
giving their lives—freedom. 

There is no substitute for the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise. This is 
evidenced by the developments in the 
present war. Russia with 200,000,000 
people and endless resources, Great Brit- 
ain with 600,000,000 people and great 
natural resources, China with 400,000,- 
000 people and endless natural resources, 
all look to the United States with 130,- 
000,000 people. It is not the number of 
our people that makes us »~owerful. It 
is not the extent of our resources. Other 
countries have larger populations and 
greater natural resources. We are pow- 
erful because of our system of free enter- 
prise, and it is for us to preserve it at 
all costs. 

The renegotiation law is destroying 
this system and should be repealed. The 
pending amendments limit the area of 
renegotiation and set up certain stand- 
ards for the determination of excessive 
profits. The amendments improve the 
existing law but its basic evils remain. 
I wish we would be given the opportu- 
nity to vote its repeal and leave to the 
tax law the control of profits. That is 
the American way. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish also to direct 
some remarks to title IV of the pending 
revenue bill, providing for an increase 
in postal rates. This title has no place 
in a revenue measure. Postage was never 
intended to be e tax, but rather a charge 
for the special service of the Govern- 
ment, and when the Committee on Ways 
and Means presumes to report a bill con- 
taining provisions for increasing postal 
rates it is assuming jurisdiction over a 
matter which belongs to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The proposed increase in the rates will 
not greatly affect the individual, but it 
will materially affect American business. 
Surely it is recognized that during this 
period many companies have been 
obliged to discontinue the use of sales- 
men in reaching a market for their prod- 
ucts. Companies which previously main- 
tained a large sales force have lost men 
to the armed services or to war produc- 
tion plants. Moreover, the gasoline 
shortage and the heavy burden on pub- 
lic carriers have made it necessary for 
hundreds of companies to find a substi- 
tute for traveling. The mails have thus 
become increasingly important to busi- 
ness, and it is now proposed by this in- 
crease in postal rates to place another 
burden on business. 
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According to the committee report 
the estimated additional revenue from 
the proposed rates is $166,800,000. While 
I do not have the details upon which this 
estimate was made, I venture the pre- 
diction that if these rates should go into 
effect the return will be far less than the 
estimate. There is a well-established 
economic law known as the law of dimin- 
ishing return. If the return on 1,000 
pieces of mail at 2 cents is $20, it does 
not follow that an increase in the rate 
to 3 cents will increase the return to 
$30. Invariably as the rate increases the 
number of pieces mailed will decline be- 
cause the price becomes prohibitive. 

But even assuming that some addi- 
tional money may be realized by in- 
creases in postal rates, I am convinced 
that the effect of this action will be far 
more damaging to American business 
now so dependent on the mails than any 
sum that may for the moment be gained. 
At best the gain would only be tem- 
porary. 
~ It does not seem to me logical, it just 
does not make sense to propose an in- 
crease in postage rates when the Post 
Office mail service is now on a paying 
basis and when the mails have become 
so important to the people as a whole. 
By this provision it is proposed to in- 
crease the burden of mail costs on the 
people while at the same time the vari- 
ous Government departments, bureaus, 
and agencies continue to send useless and 
unnecessary material through the mails 
under the franking privileges. 

I am definitely opposed to this title in 
the bill, Mr. Chairman, and I wish it 
were possible to offer an amendment to 
strike it. I am sure such an amend- 
ment would have the overwhelming sup- 
port of this House. Under the closed 
rule such an amendment can only be 
offered by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. In the event it does not offer 
such an amendment, I hope that when 
the bill is under consideration in the 
other body title IV will be stricken. The 
Committee on Ways and Means, I un- 
derstand, held no hearings whatever on 
this subject of increase in postal rates. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr, 
Gross. ] 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, much 


has been said here lately about the need 
for raising additional revenue for the 
purpose of financing our war effort and 
our ordinary government functions. 

Also, much has been said about econ- 
omy in government, and this is what I 
want to discuss. So that I shall not take 
up too much time I shall cite only one 
instance where economy and sounder 
business operation on the part of our 
Government would have saved the tax- 
payers countless dollars. 

The proposal to construct a pipe line 
from Texas to Illinois at a cost of $44,- 
000,000 was announced last February by 
Jesse Jones. The Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration, upon the recommendation of the 
Petroleum Administration for War, 
agreed to finance the project which, after 
completion, would have a capacity of 
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about 235,000 barrels per day of gasoline 
and light petroleum products. 

The War Emergency Pipelines, Inc., 
was set up to construct the line and 
operate it for the account of the Defense 
Plant Corporation. 

In April, Mr. Jones announced that 
Defense Plant Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon recommendation of the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War, had 
agreed to finance the extension of this 
pipe line to the harbor areas of New York 
City. 

This section, again to be constructed 
by War Emergency Pipelines, Inc., would 
complete the link from Illinois to the 
east coast. 

The first section of the line—a 16-inch 
tube from Baytown and Port Arthur to 
Beaumont, Tex., and a 20-inch line from 
there to Norris City, Il., and Seymour, 
Ind.—were approved at a cost of $44,- 
600,000. 

Completion of the Seymour-New York 
area section, also a 20-inch line, will 
bring the over-all cost of the entire proj- 
ect to approximately $95,000,000. 

This pipe line, known in my country 
as the Big Inch, passes for 100 miles 
through my congressional district. Work 
has been going vn in this area for some 
months and I have heard numerous com- 
plaints concerning wastefulness and pay- 
roll padding. After some personal in- 
vestigation, I finally found an employee 
of the project who has acquainted me 
with many of the things which have been 
going on. 

This man, a timekeeper, and an em- 
ployee of the Government, when calling 
these conditions to the attention of the 
contractors, was told to “give the boys a 
break.” Certain employees, after a few 
fist fights, numerous threats, and propo- 
sitions to split up the “take” submitted to 
the deletions, but came back day after 
day and worked the same old racket, 
making it necessary for someone to be on 
the job each day to check the men. 
These employees receive time, time and 
one-half, and double time for their extra 
hours. 

So-called working hours deleted by 
the diligence of this time clerk amounted 
to a saving of $7,966.01 from the period 
July 16 to October 20, 1943. This figure 
covers only 1 of 26 working gangs. 

The hourly wage of the men involved 
on this project range from 75 cents to 
$1.50 per hour. 

From the records which I have before 
me, it shows that on August 16, 98 men 
claimed hours at work which were de- 
leted by the timekeeper, after a check-up. 
The hours deleted for this day total 171 
hours, and resulted in a saving of $264. 








The time allotted permits me to men- 
tion only some of the cases as follows: 
| ele Abed Boe ten 
; Hours | Men “1 
Date | deleted va volved a) ving 
Aug. 18 | 125 $190 
Aug. 20 156 H0 234 
BE Dicncsnnntt 138 210 
SE loicninm asmate 154 210 
TI 155 10 200 
Aug. 27 123 | 192 
Oe <57 02 316 
Oct. 10 141 . 128 
Oct. 1... 97 | 2 140 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, having cited the 
saving in man-hour payments, I call 
the attention of the House to money 
which would have also been wasted had 
it not been for the honesty of this em- 
ployee. : 

In cases where a worker was found to 
have claimed to have been on the job, 
but was not, a check was made of his 
particular type of work on the project. 

These men who had been dishonest 
about their hours were usually operators 
of heavy equipment, such as ditching ma- 
chines, bulldozers, tractors, heavy trucks, 
and welders. When it was found that 
they had not worked it was also found 
that their equipment had remained idle, 
yet a claim was made for reimbursement 
for use of the equipment. 

In checking the daily time sheets it 
was found that 5,133 hours could be 
knocked off of equipment charges for the 
period from August 15 to October 14, a 
period of only 2 months. 

This equipment was rented on prices 
fixed by the O. P. A. The equipment 
ranged from tar and asphalt kettles at 
$23 a month to ditching machines at 
$1,450 per month. 

While this equipment was paid for by 
the month, ofttimes machines broke 
down and remained in the repair shop 
for as long as 3 weeks at a time because of 
lack of repairs as well as scarcity of me- 
chanics. So there were many days when 
some of the equipment was not operated 
at all, and much was operated only part 
time. 

I will now cite deletions for certain 
equipment for certain days as follows: 














Number of Hours 

Date machines deleted 
St ivdiacuseeukewdtndadiebe | 32 134 
SE Eo nwibansuuitmaaenet Sentias 4l 134 
DN Ul demcbipeammatetae | 32 168 
I ia ti ta 29 135 
Er ee 30 261 
Wt Miiccsidhekentianecenecave 23 107 
Pt Bo cat budccnacneuseaeunes 25 124 
Ts Mnadctintemicintionsaeneddiun 33 146 
BE iin tact a atetinieh icemaeteide “a 32 114 
EE. Sc iekeuuvanpontabebdndets 32 124 
= 72a a 31 151 
Sia il cmkadaninndeamenaitninan 36 171 


hs COvctducssseksunensensedas 10 73 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that the forego- 
ing statement justifies the claims of the 
minority members of the committee that 
honesty and economy in government 
would completely eliminate the neces- 
sity of any increased taxes. 

Complaints of the dickerings in con- 
nection with this project, made to offi- 
cials of War Emergency Pipelines, Inc., 
a Government agency, answerable to De- 
fense Plant Corporation, have gone un- 
heeded. 

I believe that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation owes it to the tax- 
payers to bring a thorough investigation 
of the entire project out into the open. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. McLEAn]. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Chairman, were 
the pending measure just a revenue bill, 
I would not find it difficult to oppose it 
and this notwithstanding that I am not 
unmindful of the extraordinary needs cf 
revenue for war purposes. These needs 
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were fully considered on the enactment 
of the last revenue act. 

I am going to support the bill, because 
I am in accord with the provisions which 
it is hoped will simplify the assessment 
and collection of the personal income 
taxes and clarify many of the provisions 
of existing law, including the revision of 
the Renegotiation Act. The only in- 
creases in the personal income taxes are 
nominal. 

Also, I heartily approve of the proposal 
that in the future taxes shall be assessed 
on anticipated income and not made 
retroactive. Changes in our tax laws 
have been too frequent. They have left 
the people confused and embarrassed 
by not knowing or being able to antici- 
pate what their taxes would amount to, 

My approach to the preparation of the 
measure has been with the conviction 
that before any new taxes were imposed 
sufficient time should be allcwed to as- 
certain with some degree of certainty the 
revenue to be realized under existing 
law. Treasury demands disregard this 
idea. 

No sooner had the Rewenue Act of 1942 
been enacted, making drastic increases 
in personal income taxes, and before the 
yield of that measure could possibly be 
known, the Treasury was demanding 
further increases. The demand was 
made without regard to spending needs 
or the possibility of reducing expendi- 
tures by practicing economy and elimi- 
nating waste. 


FEDERAL TAX RATES ARE HIGH ENOUGH 


The Treasury, speaking for the admin- 
istration, has asked Congress for $10,- 
500,000,000 in new taxes. This startling 
request comes after a series of stiff tax 
increases which have left the American 
people staggering under tax burdens be- 
yond their wildest dreams. Not content 
with tax rates which may yield approxi- 
mately $45,000,000,000 in revenues this 
fiscal year, the Treasury would—without 
any qualms of conscience, add another 
$10,500,000,000. 

The revenue from present taxes, in 
the aggregate, are steadily increasing 
with a rising national income and the 
expansion of consumer spending. In 
fact, the receipts from existing taxes 
are rising faster than the Treasury stat- 
isticians have anticipated. When the 
Current Tax Payment Act was adopted 
several months ago, the Treasury was 
willing to admit that it would add only 
$3,000,000,000 to tax revenues in 1944 
and 1945. But, at the end of last July 
the Treasury conceded that its early esti- 
mate was too low, and it raised its esti- 
mate to $5,000,000,000. Recent reports 
indicate that this estimate is probably 
Still too low. 

The early operations of the pay-as- 
you-go plan disclose that there had been 
far more tax evasion than the Treasury 
has been willing publicly to admit. In 
fact, the Treasury has been very silent 
about the tax evasion. Collecting the 
income tax at the source, although it 
has placed inconceivable compliance 
burdens on employers, is adding vast 
amounts to Federal revenue and will add 
still more as evasion is stopped and as 
the national income increases. 
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TAX REVENUE AND THE NATIONAL INCOME 


It is too early to forecast what the 
final revenues from the present taxes will 
be during the present and the ensuing 
fiscal years. With the national income 
trending upward and with prices and 
consumer spending on the rise, tax col- 
lections are bound to increase. In view 
of the existing very high tax rates, fur- 
ther increases should be avoided at least 
until we know what revenues our present 
taxes will produce. 

The Treasury has time after time re- 
vised its estimates of the national in- 
come. Not long ago it was speaking of a 
possible income of $100,000,000,000. This 
was revised upward to $125,000,000,000, 
then to $130,000,000,000, and later to 
$140,000,000,000. Now the Treasury de- 
clares that an aggregate income of 
$152,000,000,000 will be paid out during 
the fiscal year 1944. We know it will 
not be long until this figure is revised 
upward to $200,000,000,000. 


Inevitably, as the national income 
soars, tax receipts also soar. The exist- 
ing high tax rates will return more and 
more revenue month by month as a con- 
sequence. Therefore it is not necessary 
to raise these rates to gather in more 


tax collections. In fact, in particular 
cases, higher rates may produce less rev- 
enue because of their effects upon the 
incentives and resources of the taxpayers. 


INCREASING TAX RATES AND THE TOTAL BURDEN 


Now, it may be urged that steeper 
rates of taxation can readily be borne as 
the national income flow expands. But 
keep in mind that the tax rates have 
already been raised time after time. 

Never before have the American peo- 
ple paid such high rates of income taxa- 
tion. Never before have they paid over 
to the Treasury such tremendous sums 
of money. Before the war we were pay- 
ing about a billion dollars a year in per- 
sonal income taxes. In this fiscal year, 
according to the conservative Treasury 
estimates, the American people will pay 
over $18,000,000,000 in income and Vic- 
tory taxes. 

But the appetite of the Treasury knows 
no bounds. It seeks to increase income- 
tax rates still higher, with the object of 
Piling another $6,500,000,000 upon the 
individual taxpayers, whose total tax 
payments to the Treasury would then be 
approximately $25,000,000,000. 

Mr. Paul, of the Treasury Department, 
recently stated in a public address that 
it would be reasonable to double the 
Treasury revenue program and ask for 
$21,000,000. 000 in new taxes instead of 
$10,500,000,000. You may be sure that 
if we enact the taxes the Treasury now 
asks, it would not be long until it came 

ck for another ten or fifteen billion 
collars. It would soon be asking for 
thirty or forty billion dollars in individ- 
ual income taxes. 

We must 


now seriously consider 
Whether the present tax rates are all 
that the American people can bear with- 
0 , grave and permanent injury to the 


tional economy. These rates will sup- 
more and more revenue as the na- 
nal income rises. It may be questioned 
ther it is not unnecessary and un- 


n 
ply 
ti 

Wi 
Wise to increase those rates for fear that 
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the higher rates might cause diminish- 
ing returns and dry up future revenue 
sources, 

ABILITY TO PAY HIGHER TAXES 


Because the national income goes up, 
it does not follow that the real purchas- 
ing power of all of the population in- 
creases. Prices have been rising and our 
dollars will buy far less now than they 
would a few years ago. Eggs which now 
retail at. 70 cents a dozen were 40 cents, 
or less, a dozen a few years back. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables sold at prices before 
the war which were not much more than 
half of the prices prevailing today. 
Meats, poultry, fish, milk, butter, and 
other items in our diet were lower in 
price. So also were clothing, fuel, and 
other indispensable articles. 

Moreover, many million income earn- 
ers are receiving no more dollars in in- 
come than they received before the war, 
while others are receiving only a little 
more. Those in advanced years who are 
living on their small savings, the widows 
and their children who are sustained by 
the proceeds of insurance left at death, 
and the vast army of white collar workers 
who must get along upon fixed incomes 
are being punished terrifically by our 
present taxes, so are the professional 
people and all of those in our great mid- 
die class whose incomes are fixed or 
almost constant. Many millions of our 
people have enjoyed little, if any, of the 
war prosperity in the form of higher 
incomes. 

THE EXCISE TAXES 

I have spoken here only of the income 
and Victory taxes. These are not the 
only taxes paid by the American people. 
These are the so-called excise taxes, a 
disguised form of sales tax. On every 
package of popular-sized cigarettes, 
there is a tax of 7 cents. On furs, jewel- 
ry, and toilet preparations, there are 
taxes of 10 percent of the prices. On the 
transportation of persons there is a tax 
of 10 percent. On telephone services 
there are taxes of 10 to 20 percent. On 
other commodities and services there are 
corresponding taxes paid directly or in- 
directly by consumers. This bill will 
increase many of these excise taxes on 
commodities and services consumed by 
all of us. These are not simply the luxu- 
ries of the wealthy. We are all being hit 
at every turn by taxes upon tobacco, 
alcohol, admissions, sporting goods, gas- 
oline, and many other items. Together 
these taxes will amount to about $4,000,- 
000,000 this fiscal year. To the $25,000,- 
000,000 which the Treasury wants to col- 
lect from our incomes directly, it wants to 
collect a further $6,500,000,000 by various 
excises. 

I have not spoken here of the customs 
duties, which will surpass $300,000,000 
this year. These will also be shifted to 
us aS consumers and reduce our purchas- 
ing power. 

STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


Nor have I spoken of the taxes which 
individuals must pay to the State and 
local governments. The Treasury de- 
clares that individuals are paying 
$2,000,000,000 directly to our State and 
local governments in property, income, 
and other taxes. This does not include 
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taxes paid by renters upon property 
which they do not own, which would add 
at least another $1,000,000,000. Nor does 
it include the general sales, the gasoline, 
the tobacco, the amusement, the alco- 
hol, and other taxes which are collected 
indirectly from individuals in their pur- 
chase of taxed commodities and services. 
Together this last group of State and 
local taxes will garner in $2,000,000,000. 
Directly and indirectly, the State and 
local governments are taking from indi- 
viduals some $5,000,000,000, aside from 
the taxes upon business property and 
income and from the social security con- 
tributions. If we include all of the per- 
sonal and business income and property 
taxes, commodity, and pay roll, and all 
other taxes, the State and local govern- 
ments are collecting a stupendous sum 
of over $10,000,000,000. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES—-WORLD WARS NO. 
2 AND NO. 1 COMPARED 


Altogether, Federal, State, and local 
taxes during the fiscal year 1944 will ag- 
gregate about $55,000,000,600. Together 
with minor nontax revenues, nearly one- 
half of our total governmental expendi- 
tures will be covered by nonborrowed 
funds. 

This is a splendid accomplishment. It 
is far superior to our record during World 
War No.1. In the fiscal year 1919, which 
brought our best financial results, we 
were able to raise only $5,000,000,000 in 
Federal taxes as compared with Federal 
expenditures of $18,500,000,000. Federal 
taxes were only 28 percent of Federal 
expenditures. In this fiscal year 1944 
Federal taxes may surpass 40 percent of 
Federal expenditures. 

THE PROBABLE COURSE OF EXPENDITURES AND 
REVENUES 

If the war in Europe should end in the 
near future, war expenditures would 
very probably decline rapidly. We have 
about attained the peak of our war pro- 
duction. Military needs in some lines 
have been provided for greatly in ad- 
vance of present requirements, and a 
tapering off of war expenditures in the 
coming months is not improbable. 
Moreover, it should be possible to accom- 
plish further economies in nonwar 
spending and to avoid some of the waste 
in war spending, without endangering a 
single life in the armed forces and with- 
out prolonging the war. 

On the revenue side, tax collections 
are mounting with the growth of the 
national income, the expansion of con- 
sumer spending, and higher tax rates. 
The existing tax rates are already very 
heavy. We have already provided for 
increases of 12.5 percent in the income 
tax upon income received in 1943 and 
1944. The social-security tax rates will 
automatically increase in January, un- 
less Congress provides otherwise. The 
American people are buying great 
amounts of bonds and are placing bil- 
lions of dollars into other forms of sav- 
ing. All in all, our tax burdens are now 
at an oppressive level, and further rate 
increases may be expected to add to their 
destructive effects. 

On the spending side, war outlays 
seem to have reached a peak and should 
soon start todecline. Tothe extent that 
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governmental economies can be effected, 
and there is a strong sentiment in Con- 
gress and throughout the country for 
economies, spending needs may be fur- 
ther lightened. 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the known facts, I sincerely 
believe that the time has come to call a 
halt upon further taxincreases. I might 
have dwelt at length upon the onerous 
tax burdens which have been placed 
upon business enterprise, which have 
paralleled the vast increases in individ- 
ual taxes. Neither business nor the in- 
dividual can, without grave injury, ab- 
sorb higher tax rates. 

Under these conditions, a tax holiday 
is demanded, at least until the full rev- 
enue effects of present taxes are known. 
Instead of increasing the tax rates we 
must seek to make the existing tax laws 
more effective in order to produce the 
maximum of revenues under the present 
rates. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he inay desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CarRLSoNn]. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the voices of the people are being 
heard on the tax bill that is being report- 
ed to the House today. The tax bill 
under discussion is not only a product of 
the Ways and Means Committee; it 
contains the composite views of the 
American taxpayers. They have em- 
phatically warned Congress that we 
must have less spending—not more taxes. 
This does not mean that the American 
taxpayer is unwilling to pay taxes, but 
it does mean that he no longer intends 
to have his money wasted. Evidence is 
everywhere of waste, extravagant spend- 
ing, and money squandered recklessly. 
Studies and investigations by congres- 
sional committees give ample proof that 
agencies of the Federal Government 
which were given large sums of money to 
spend in this emergency have been not 
only negligent, but in many cases vio- 
lated the trust and confidence that Con- 
gress placed in them. Congress itself is 
being criticized for many cf these waste- 
ful and unnecessary expenditures. They 
cannot justly escape all blame but 
neither should they be held responsible 
for executive and administrative agen- 
cies which are responsible to Congress 
for effective and efficient administration. 
The taxpayer has one test for Federal 
expenditures—are they necessary for the 
war effort? There are indica‘ions that 
Federal taxes are now so high as to be 
undermining the tax base at an ac- 
celerating rate. This reduces future tax- 
ing opportunities, threatens extinction of 
the great American middle class, and 
imposes serious handicaps on business 
which may delay and prevent post-war 
resumption of production for peacetime 
and the employment so crucial in our 
economy. Legislative actions of today 
will decide post-war problems of tomor- 
row. Tax policies during our war period 
may well be the determining factor as to 
our type of government in the post-war 
period. 
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The policy approved by Congress may 
well determine whether we are to con- 
tinue as a democracy, operate as a 
socialistic state, or be forced to adopt 
a totalitarian government. No doubt 
many will say we need have no fear 
about a totalitarian government in our 
Nation. General apathy on the part 
of our Government and the people 
could and would bring this about. We 
must face our fiscal problems practically. 
The fiscal problems of the war period 
have been most difficult, but it is my pre- 
diction that the post-war problems will 
be even more so. If we do not lay a firm 
foundation for our post-war economy 
during the remaining Gays of the war we 
will be forced to take temporary and 
drastic steps to protect our domestic 
economy and preserve our type of gov- 
ernment. There are three ways of 
financing this war and every other war. 
They are, first, taxation; second, borrow- 
ing; and third, inflation. 

The question is asked, “How much 
should we try to raise by taxation?” The 
ideal way would be to levy taxes that 
would take care of our Federal expendi- 
tures as we make them. This would 
eliminate the problem of both borrowing 
and inflation. Of course, everyone real- 
izes the futility of even considering the 
levying of taxes to meet present Federal 
expenditures. Our national economy 
could not stand it. 

During the past few years we have 
been levying taxes that would take care 
of 30 to 40 percent of our Federal expend- 
itures. Present indications are that we 
will be able to meet 50 percent of our 
Federal expenditures in the fiscal year 
1944 by taxation. This, in my opinion, 
is not only a worthy achievement for our 
people, but demonstrates that they are 
willing to assume a heavy tax load in 
order to insure freedom and democracy. 

The difference between the amount we 
secure through taxation and our Federal 
expenditures must be borrowed in order 
to balance the budget. Our national 
debt has been growing by leaps and 
bounds. The present national debt is 
$165,000,000,000. Present indications 
are that it will reach $210,000,000,000 by 
the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1944. 
The amount of money borrowed can be 
reduced by increasing our tax load and 
reducing Federal expenditures. The tax 
burden for the fiscal year 1944 will in- 
crease and there must be a reduction in 
expenditures. 

The President in his Budget message 
for the fiscal year 1944 advised Congress 
that we would spend $106,000,000,000. 
Many of us believed that we could not 
possibly spend over $90,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal year. Recent daily Treasury 
statements indicate that we may not 
reach this figure. The War Department 
has already advised Congress that they 
expect to spend $13,000,009,000 less than 
the estimate in the Budget. No doubt 


the Navy will submit a reduction of four 
or five billion dollars in expenditures. 
Congress is going to insist on the paring 
to the bone of other items of Federal 
expenditures. 


They must be reduced. 
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It is easier to save a dollar than to raise 
it by taxes. 

Once a nation enters upon a spending 
program that shifts its production of 
goods and materials from consumer de- 
mand to production of instruments of 
war we become threatened with inflation. 
This has been true in every war and it is 
true at the present time. Inflation to- 
day is not only threatening—it is here. 
It constitutes a real problem. The Treas- 
ury Department has consistently urged 
that we greatly increase the tax burden 
of our citizens in order to mop up this 
inflationary spending money. They and 
other agencies have submitted estimates 
of the inflationary gap varying from a 
few billion dollars up to $60,000,000,000. 
I am distrustful of figures which presume 
to measure this gap with any approach 
to exactness. Using 1943 figures as a 
basis it is possible to develop estimates 
of an inflationary gap ranging all the 
way from fifteen to twenty billion dol- 
lars all the way down to zero, depending 
upon how liberal or conservative the data 
is estimated. In fact, I believe it is pos- 
sible to produce figures showing a nega- 
tive inflationary gap while using esti- 
mates that have all the appearance of 
being reasonable. My personal opinion 
is that the restrictive programs of the 
present administration are doing more 
to cause inflation than the consumers 
themselves. Instead of trying to in- 
crease consumers goods, such as food, 
clothing, oil, and gasoline, which would 
mop up excess purchasing power, the 
administration, through the O. P. A., is 
reducing the production of these com- 
modities. With increased spending ca- 
pacity we must have an outlet for con- 
sumer purchasing power. Consumers 
would rather spend a few cents addi- 
tional per pound for food than have a 
rigid price-control program that will de- 
stroy production to the extent that no 
goods will be available. 


REDUCE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


The elimination of unnecessary Gov- 
ernment expenditures offers the most di- 
rect and effective attack upon inflation- 
ary policies. Federal expenditures can 
and must be reduced. The Byrd com- 
mittee has from time to time called these 
unnecessary expenditures to the atten- 
tion of Congress and made suggestions 
for a reduction of them. The Truman 
committee has from time to time called 
attention to the enormous waste of Fed- 
eral funds. Innumerable instances could 
be mentioned, but I am not going to take 
the time to do it. We are not only 
spending Federai taxpayers’ money reck- 
lessly in our own Nation—we are reach- 
ing out to every section of the globe. It 
is my contention that there will be a gen- 
eral revolt among our people when the 
curtain which shields much of this waste 
and extravagance is lifted. The day of 
reckoning is coming and the retribution 
will be drastic. Just asa sample of what 
we are dding with the taxpayers’ money 
I wish to call attention to the following 
news story which appeared in the press 
at the time we were holding hearings cn 
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the proposed ten and a half billion dol- 
lar tax bill: 
MonTEVIDEO, Urucuay, October 23.—The 


Uruguayan Government announced accept- 
ance today of a $500,000 gift from the United 
crates Office of Coordination of Inter-Amer- 
‘es ; Affairs to be devoted to sanitation work 
an ealth measures. 


It will be remembered that our own 
w. P. A. carried out a similar project in 


this country, much to the disgust cnd ex- 
pense of our taxpayers. And now we are 
coing to do the same thing in far-away 


Uruguay, carrying out the good-neighbor 
policy as it were. But this is only one 
of many instances of extravagance 
end wastefulness that this administra- 
tion is practicing, and it is high time 
a stop was put to it. 
NATIONAL DEBT 

Borrowing is an integral important 
.ctor in our war financing. Unfortu- 
tely, we were using deficit financing 


sh 


urs previous to our entry into World 
yar No. 2. It was hard to arouse the 
unt:y and Congress as to the danger of 
iis method of financing our national ex- 
nditures. Every imaginable demand 
as made upon the Federal Government. 
As a Nation we conceived various boon- 
doggling programs on which to spend 
borrowed money. 

Harry Hopkins, close adviser to the 
White House, on the eve of a recent elec- 
tion, said, “We will spend and spend, 
tax and tax, and elect and elect.” As 
a Nation we had swallowed the philos- 
ophy of the British monetary expert, 
Lord Keynes. 

KEYNES THEORY 

According to Lord Keynes, a nation 
can spend without limit, regardless of its 
income, wealth, or debt, so long as we 
merely owe the debt internally to our- 
selves. The process of paying it off in- 
volves only siphoning of money through 
taxation from one pocket to another. If 
the pockets were in the pants of the same 
individual there might be merit in this 
philosophy. Unfortunately, the pockets 
are quite often in the other man’s pants. 

Vice President WALLACE and other New 
Deal administrators, advise us we need 
have no fear as to our national solvency, 
regardless of astronomical indebtedness. 
They labor under the impression that 
we can borrow and borrow and spend 
and spend. Their philosophy is that 


fA tots o 


national debt is not dangerous but re- 
Spectable and possibly virtuous as we 
Owe it to ourselves, 


The national debt per capita on Octo- 
ber 31, 1843, amounted to nearly $1,204, 
or an average of $4,816 for a family of 
four. During the month cf October 1943, 
the per capita national debt increased 
approximately $48, while the increase for 
the year ending October 31, 1943, 
amounted to about $517. The highest 
peak the national debt reached during 
World War No. 1 was about $250 per 
Capita, or $954 less than the present debt 
burden, S 

GROWTH OF FEDERAL DEBT 


In 1910 the Federal debt of the United 
States was only $1,470,000,000. By 1920 
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the cost of the First World War had 
raised this debt to $24,298,000,000. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s, the debt was reduced 
steadily, falling to $16,185,000,000 by 1930. 
Then the depression years of the 1930’s 
raised the debt to $43,000,000,000 in 1940. 

On October 31, 1943, the cost of the 
Second World War had already lifted the 
national debt to $165,000,000,000. At the 
present rate of expenditures and current 
tax collections, it is estimated that by 
June 30, 1944, our national debt will have 
reached $210,000,000,000. Estimates for 
1945 reach $300,000,000,000. 

A national debt of $300,000,000,000 in 
1945 will mean a per capita debt of 
approximately $2,222 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. In 
brief, in the span of 35 years, our per 
capita debt will hzve risen from $12 to 
$2,222, despite an increase of 47 percent 
in our population in this period. 

The carrying charge on this indebted- 
ness at an average interest rate of be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent places a heavy 
burden on every taxpayer. Production 
that will be needed for post-war eco- 
nomic reconstruction must carry this 
burden. 

Through our present deficit financing, 
we are unconsciously but certainly shap- 
ing our post-war economy. We must, 
therefore, eliminate waste, unnecessary 
expenditures, demand rigid economy, and 
a strict accounting for every dollar spent. 


Per capita share of the national debt, World 
War No. 1 and World War No. 2 as of 
Oct. 31, 1943 








Total | National 
nationa! | debt per 
debt cap.ta 
Billions 
o/ dollars 
World War No. 1: | 
Pre-World War No. 1 debt | 
4S 3) See 1.3 $12 


Highest World War No. 1 
debt (Aug. 31, 1919) __.__.__- 26. 6 250 
Lowest post-World War No. 


1 debt (Dec. 31, 1€30)__.....-. 16.0 130 
World War No. 2: 

Pre-World War No. 2 cebt 

(Nov. 30, 1941)........... : 55. 0 412 
World War No. 2 debt 1 year 

ago (Oct. 31, 1£42)_...- a €2.9 686 
World War No. 2 debt 1 

month ago (Sept. 30, 1943) 158, 3 1, 156 
Fresent World War No. 2 debt 

oo eS ee 1165. 0 1, 204 





1 Does not include guaranteed obligations of the Gov- 
ernment agencies, which amounted to 4.1 billion dollars. 


Soyrce: The Chicago Journal of Commerce, Nov. 4, 
1943. 
COST OF OUR DEFENSE AND WAR PROGRAM 


Fighting a global war requires expend- 
itures—of funds that are beyond the 
comprehension of finite minds. 

World War No. 1 cost the United States 
around $32,000,000,000. By August 1943 
the Congress of the United States had 
appropriated nearly $340,000,000,000 for 
the prosecution of World War No. 2. 
Commitments, which are made up large- 
ly of contracts awarded and the like, to- 
taled around $230,000,000,000. The ac- 
tual cash paid out by the United States 
Treasury for war purposes amounted to 
over $124,000,000,000. 
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Cost of the war program to the U. S. Govern- 
ment (Cumulative Totals)* 
{Billions of dollars] 











hee Cash- 
Year and month Program ? Cor amit expendi- 
ments * | “snene 3 
| uit 

1040: | 

ed ita Die dictions 9.4 4.0} 0,2 

December.........- 21.4 | 14.5 1.9 

June... ati 38.1 | 29. 2 6.7 

December.......... | 77.7 | 52.8 | 15.8 

is 175. € 123. 2 | 24.9 

i eee | 237.9 | 183. 8 | 68, 2 

3. 

TE ite 275. 8 223. 5 110.0 

i tds end 339. 9 200. 3 116.8 

PS ee ae 33¥. 7 eal 124. 3 

1Survey of Current Business, June 1942, p. 2%, and 
October 1943, p. S. 18, U. S. Department of Commerce 
?The war program includes the money at priated 

by Congress. Commitments ineiude cont: warded 
and the like. Cash expenditures are the amount of 
disbursements by the U. S. Treasury. 


WAR-BOND PURCHASES 

Are the much publicized War-bond 
drives a failure? A thorough analysis 
of the War-bond purchases in the First, 
Second, and Third War Loan drives con- 
vinces me that they are successful only 
in the dollar value of bonds sold. Every 
issue has been oversubscribed and that 
should be proof that the drives were suc- 
cessful. A War-bond drive is not suc- 
cessful unless the individual citizen pur- 
chases a large portion of the bonds sold. 
As of October 7, 1943, we sold approxi- 
mately $50,000,000,000 of War bonds in 
the three War-loan drives. The indi- 
vidual citizen bought only seven and one- 
half billion dollars of this total. Gen- 
erally speaking, over 80 percent of the 
bonds sold in the three drives were pur- 
chased by insurance companies, mutual 
savings banks, State and local govern- 
ments, other corporations and associa- 
tions, dealers and brokers, United States 
Government agencies, trust funds, and 
commercial banks. The commercial 
banks bought $10,145,000,000 worth in 
the First and Second Loan drives. They 
were prohibited from making subscrip- 
tions in the Third Loan drive. They and 
other financial institutions loaned pur- 
chasers over $2,000,000,000 with which to 
buy bonds. Since September 15 the 
banks have cashed in for individuals or 
corporations $3,000,000,000 worth of War 
bonds. Bonds purchased by banks cre- 
ate new credit. These purchases are 
highly inflationary. This policy demon- 
strates the futility of increasing taxes to 
close the inflationary gap as long as we 
sell large sums of War bonds to commer- 
cial banks. The insurance companies 
and other corporations and agencies pur- 
chased approximately $30,000,000,000 in 
War bonds in the first three War-loan 
drives. These purchases are not infla- 
tionary, but they fail to reach the indi- 
vidual’s excess purchasing power. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has an- 
nounced the month of January as the 
opening of the Fourth War Loan drive. 
The goal will be $14,000,000,000. On the 
basis of previous purchases the individ- 
ual citizen will take $3,000,000,000 of the 
quota. It is time we face these facts. 
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The day of depending on movie actors, 
entertainers, and theatrical performers 
to put over our bond drives must end. 
We do not question the motives of these 
patriotic people who have given so gen- 
erously of time and talent. The bond 
quota has been oversubscribed. Despite 
this fact, I contend they have failed. Our 
people need to be informed of the dan- 
ger of the concentration of large holdings 
of bonds in our financial institutions. 
We need an educational campaign that 
will reach every citizen. He must be 
convinced that it is to his best interests 
and his children’s best interests to own 
this share in his own Government. Our 
sacrificing and patriotic people can and 
will assume this obligation. 


Sales of securities in the first 3 war loans by 
classes of investors 


{In millions of dollars] 





| Third 





First War} 5¢¢°04 | war Loan 
Loan : (incom- 
Loan plete) ! 
Nonbanking investors: 
Individuals, part- 
nerships, and per- 
sonal trust ac- 
Rn accentert! 1, 593 8, 290 4, 435 
Insurance compa- 
seep hicidic athe 1, 699 2, 408 2, 604 
Mutual savings 
eer ae €20 1,195 1, 502 
State and local 
governments _.... 200 503 773 
Other corporations 
and associations ?_ 2, 711 6, 155 6, 899 


Dealers and brokers. 769 544 890 
U. 8, Government 
agencies and trust 
IN ie cts 270 391 630 
Commercial banks..... 5, 087 REO Tncbevasens 


13,007 | 18, 643 | 17, 733 





1 Sales reported through Oct. 5, Reports not yet in 
will raise the total by at least $1,000,000,000, mostly 
sales to individuals. 

2 Includes eleemosynary institutions. 


Norte.—Figures are rounded to nearest million and will 
not necessarily add to totals. 

Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics. Oct. 7. 1943. 


CONTRACT BROKERS 


Our committee is making further 
efforts to eliminate those leeches on our 
taxpayers who render no service to our 
war effort, yet in the aggregate draw mil- 
lions of dollars in fat commissions as 
war brokers. While our boys are giv- 
ing their very all on the battle fronts— 
while our citizens are groaning under a 
heavy tax burden—we hear of calloused 
and unscrupulous individuals who are 
concerned only about commissions and 
brokerage fees. These despicable crea- 
tures must be removed from the backs of 
the taxpayers. The House Naval Affairs 
Committee made an investigation of the 
commission agents and war brokers on 
the procurement of Government busi- 
ness. Legislation was recommended by 
that able committee and approved by 
Congress. No doubt great improvement 
has resulted from this action. Despite 
present Federal statutes, rumors con- 
tinue that the problem is still with us. 
Evidence indicates that various means 
and devices are being used to evade the 
provisions of our present statutes. Sug- 
gestions are made that these brokers are 
being carried on the pay rolls and on the 
basis of contingent fees in order to re- 
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ceive these unearned gains. A study of 
some of the individual cases makes one 
wonder how responsible manufacturers 
would be so gullible. The members of 
our committee were unanimous in mak- 
ing an effort to stop this reprehensible 
practice. We realize there are legiti- 
mate commission agents and brokers. It 
was not our intention to disrupt these 
necessary services. There is no doubt 
in my mind but what the committee 
wanted to reach this group of individuals 
who, either through political influence 
or friendship with the contractor, was 
receiving compensation in any form as 
a war broker. The language in the 
pending bill was drafted from the fol- 
lowing crudely drawn but all-inclusive 
amendment that I offered. It is quoted 
here so as to give the intent of the com- 
mittee: 

Any amount paid by a contractor to a 
contract broker or an individual, partner- 
ship, or corporation, as a fee for securing the 
contract, whether paid directly by a retainer 
or otherwise, will not be considered as an 
allowable cost item for taxation or renegotia- 
tion. Authorized agents and brokers, rec- 
ognized as such in the mercantile field, are 
exempt from this provision. 


The language in the proposed bill con- 
tinues existing law which lists war-con- 
tract brokers as subcontractors and 
makes them subject to renegotiation 
where the total amount received exceeds 
$25,000. The language in the proposed 
bill broadens and strengthens existing 
law. The following statement analyzes 
the new proposal and is found on page 
38 of the report accompanying H. R. 
3687: 

Your committee continued the provisions 
of existing law as to war-contract brokers, 
who are subject to renegotiation if the aggre- 
gate of the amounts received by such broker 
for the fiscal year exceeds $25,000. This pro- 
vision was further strengthened by disallow- 
ing as costs to the prime contractor any 
commission, percentage, brokerage, or con- 
tingent fee paid or payable to any person 
for, or in connection with, the soliciting or 
securing by such person of a contract with a 
department, unless such person is a bona fide 
established commercial or selling agency 
maintained by the eontractor for the pur- 
pose of securing business. 


CURRENT TAX PAYMENTS 


During the debate on the House reso- 
lution providing for the extension of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation several 
statements were made as to the infla- 
tionary effect of the Ruml plan. In the 
first place, the Ruml plan was never ap- 
proved by Congress, and secondly, its 
approval would have been deflationary. 
There can be no doubt about that state- 
ment because current tax collections on 
a higher income than the previous 
year’s base at the same rate siphons 
off a larger amount of money than 
would have been collected in the cur- 
rent year on the past year’s lower tax 
liability. Congress passed the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943. It became 
effective as of July 1 of this year. The 


statement has been made that this act 
was 75 percent of the Ruml plan. That 
is not a correct statement, but, regard- 
less of that, tax collectic.s will be fully 
current by March 15, 1945, 
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Let us analyze the results of this ac. 
tion and see how inflationary the action 
of Congress was. If Congress had not 
approved the Current Tax Payment Act 
of 1943 we would have collected $9 809 - 
000,000 in personal income taxes in 1943, 
This was the personal income-tax liabil- 
ity for the year 1942 payable in 1943 
under the law previous to enactment of 
the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 
Under the Current Tax Payment Act we 
will collect approximately $15,000,000,009 
in 1943 instead of $9,800,000,000 under 
the old method. In other words, we col- 
lect $5,000,000,000 more in taxes because 
of the passage of that act and the fact 
that taxes will be collected on current jn. 
come at last year’s rates. This $5,000. 
000,000 additional increase in tax collec. 
tions for the year 1843 refute every state. 
ment and argument that collecting taxes 
currently is inflationary. Let no one be 
deceived by statements that the present 
method of collecting taxes as approved 
recently in Congress is inflationary, 
Following is a colloquy between Mr. Ran- 
dolph Paul, General Counsel for the 
Treasury, and myself as found on page 
179 of the hearings on the Revenue Act 
for 1943: 


Mr. CarLson. Now, Mr. Paul, can you tell 
me how much additional personal-income- 
tax revenue we are going to collect in fiscal 
year 1944 because of the Current Tax Pay- 
ment Act of 1943? 

Mr. Pau. Roughly nearly $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. CaRLson. That added to the $9,800,000,- 
000 would be $14,800,000,000 that you should 
collect this fiscal year because we passed the 
Current Tax Payment Act? 

Mr. Pav. We are collecting this year on 
the basis of a higher level of income, Mr. 
Carlson. 

Mr, Carson. I fully understand that, but 
this is collections, We are making $14, 
800,000,000? 

Mr. Pavut. I think that our estimates of 
individual income-tax collections for the 
fiscal year 1944 are $17,900,000,000. 

Mr. CARLSON. Well, $18,000,000,000, roughly 
speaking, maybe we can get together on that. 

Mr. Paut. That may be it. 

Mr. Carutson,. That additional $5,000,000,- 
000 we have picked up was no doubt very 
helpful in this drive to stop inflation; is that 
right? 

Mr. Pavt. Surely. Nobody that I have 
heard of in the Treasury opposed current 
collections, 

Mr. Cartson. At no time did the Treasury 
have to issue any bonds because of the re- 
cently enacted Current Withholding Act? 

Mr. Pavut. I said that in answer to Mr. 
GEARHART’sS question. 


RENEGOTIATION 


The purpose of renegotiation is to pre- 
vent an individual or corporation from 
retaining unconscionable war profits. 
Theoretically, this is a commendable law 
because no patriotic American citizen 
wants anyone to get rich out of war 
profits. Practically, it has not prevented 
war profiteering and the making of wa! 
millionaires. It is true that it has recap- 
tured the profits from individuals and 
corporations who have been engaged in 
war production. It has, however, had no 
effect on concerns not engaged directly 
in war work. 

The hotels, department stores, liquor 
dealers, and so on,.whose business has 
been and will continue to be accelerated 
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by the war far beyond the increased ac- 
celeration in war industry are not sub- 
ject to the Renegotiation Act. The justi- 
fication for enactment of the Renegotia- 
tion Act was the national defense and 
war emergency. Necessarily a great and 
immediate expansion of our war pro- 
eram was imperative regardless of cost 
of our orderly procurement. 

Our war effort required the immediate 
manufacture of many items and 
weapons and most of this material was 
produced on a large-volume basis. Un- 
der these conditions cost ascertainment 
was most difficult to secure and the 
profits were difficult to determine. The 
result was the approval of the Renegotia- 
tion Act. 

The procurement Officials have now 
had 3 years’ experience in the purchase 
of war materials since Pearl Harbor. It 
does not seem to me that they can justify 
the continuance of this act as a repric- 
ing statute. Procurement officials who 
cannot purchase standard commodities 
in the open market and through com- 
petitive bid without a Federal repricing 
statute should be removed. An effort is 
being made by the officials in charge to 
designate the Renegotiation Act as a re- 
pricing measure instead of a tax meas- 
ure. Regardless of their statements and 
efforts this act must be considered as a 
tax measure. It deals directly with the 
return of money to the Federal Treasury, 
which should have been returned 
through taxation. 

There are, of course, instances where 
the tax base of a corporation was such 
that the $0 percent excess profits tax law 
did not secure full and complete elimi- 
nation of excess profits. This inequal- 
ity in our tax law and the need for 
repricing of new types of war material 
not previously manufactured or pro- 
duced is the only basis for the continu- 
ance of the act. It is a dangerous law. 
It takes the taxing authority away from 
the Federal Government and places it in 
the hands of an individual. The con- 
tracts are renegotiated under existing 
law, not by standards established by Con- 
gress in its tax laws, but by the will and 
whim of individuals appointed by agents 
of administrative branches of our Gov- 
ernment. Truly it can be said this is 
un-American, 

Mr. Maurice Karker, Chairman of the 
War Price Adjustment Board, testifying 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
on September 9, stated: “The renegotia- 
tion of war contracts is a dangerous and 
un-American statute,” but later con- 
doned it on the grounds that “we are in 
a dangerous and destructive situation.” 
Representatives of the War Department, 
Navy Department, Maritime Commis- 
Sion, and other agencies authorized to 
renegotiate contracts appeared before 
our committee. There is no doubt but 
what they are honest, capable, and pa- 
triotic, They protested vigorously any 
charges by members of the committee 
that they had shown favoritism as be- 
tween manufacturers or individuals, that 
they had used duress in any form to se- 
cure the signature of the contractor on 
renegotiation, that they had in no in- 
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stance destroyed or damaged the corpo- 
rate structure of any corporation, and 
that they had at all times given credit 
and encouragement to manufacturers in 
order that the manufacturers reduce and 
eliminate cost as far as possible. Despite 
these protestations of their conduct of 
the proceedings witness after witness ap- 
peared before our committee testifying 
to the contrary. I am reminded of the 
old adage, “Your actions speak so loud 
I cannot hear what you say.” 

Evidence clearly indicated that patri- 
otic, capable Americans making an hon- 
est and invaluable contribution to the 
war effort on the home front were per- 
secuted by individuals representing these 
agencies in the renegotiation of con- 
tracts. 

With this background, the committee 
set about to revise and rewrite the Re- 
negotiation Act. The results, I am sure, 
are not satisfactory. There were those 
in the committee who wanted to repeal 
the act immediately, then there were 
others who wanted to greatly expand 
the work and operations of the act. 
As one member of that committee I am 
convinced we have made great improve- 
ment in existing law. I do not expect 
to mention specifically the many 
changes that are proposed as they have 
been frankly discussed in the commit- 
tee. I do want to mention one item 
that was approved by the committee 
and later removed on the insistence of 
officials in the various agencies dealing 
with renegotiation. In the new pro- 
posal we set forth seven factors found 
in section 403-A of the proposed bill, 
which factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining excessive 
profits. During the writing of the bill 
I offered an amendment adding the fol- 
lowing words to (vii) section 403-A: 


Potential financial burden to reconvert. 


In the report of the committee you 
will find the following statement on page 
36 at the conclusion of item 6: 

Your committee believes that in computing 
excessive profits consideration should be 
given to the financial problems in connection 
with reconversion in applying factor (g). 


Contractor after contractor appeared 
before our committee and testified that 
the renegotiation of their profits had 
removed funds needed for post-war con- 
version. Our manufacturers must build 
substantial reserves for post-war conver- 
sion if they are to immediately reconvert 
to post-war production and take care of 
our unemployment problem. The pres- 
ent policies of the renegotiating agencies 
in this regard are not only unfair to the 
manufacturers but they will prove dis- 
astrous to our future economic structure. 
In my opinion it will be much better for 
the manufacturers to retain a portion of 
existing profits for reconversion rather 
than open up the doors of the Federal 


Treasury for post-war reconversion 
loans, 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HArTieEy]. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to address myself to title IV of this bill. 
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I do so not because I expect to change 
any votes here this afternoon or have 
this title removed from the bill, but be- 
cause I want to call to the attention of 
the Committee what has been done by 
the Committee on Ways and Means with 
reference to postage rates. 

I have profound respect for every 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and I recognize the tremendous 
task they have had in trying to find ways 
and means to raise revenue. 

Title IV is a tax on postage. Frankly, 
I do not think it comes within the pur- 
view of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to deal with postage rates. No 
hearings were held on this particular 
subject, and the Post Office Department 
was not consulted, nor were any of the 
thousands of small businesses through- 
out the United States who are to be 
severely hurt, particularly by the revi- 
sion of third-class rates, nor were any of 
the charitable and educational organiza- 
tions that depend upon third-class mail 
for the solicitation of funds for their 
work. 

Title IV is based on the naive assump- 
tion that by raising the postage rates 
we are going to receive additional reve- 
nue. The history of postal rates shows 
that the contrary is true. Back in 1925 
we revised the rates on postal cards from 
1 to 2 cents on the assumption that we 
would obtain double the revenue. The 
fact is that we received less than half 
the revenue after the rates on postal 
cards were increased. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I have some figures here 
that may interest the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Out of a total estimated yield of $1,- 
901,000,000 in excess revenues yoted by 
the committee, postal rate changes are 
estimated to produce $175,000,000. In 
1932, when postal volume and revenues 
dropped to $588,000,000, the Post Office 
Department suffered a deficit of $206,- 
885,000. Agitation at that time for 
higher postal rates to save the taxpayers 
this expense was defeated by the argu- 
ment that the deficit could only be wiped 
out by maintaining low rates and build- 
ing up postal volume and revenues. 
Time has proven the soundness of that 
argument. 

In 1942, with the same low rates exist- 
ing in 1932, revenues had increased to 
$889,817,000 and the deficit was reduced 
to $11,825,000, a saving to taxpayers of 
$195,000,000. For the fiscal year 1943, 
revenues are estimated at the all-time 
high of $961,059,680, with an all-time low 
deficit of only $3,543,122, notwithstand- 
ing Postmaster General Walker’s own 
statement that additional revenue 
amounting to $103,000,000 would have ac- 
crued to the service if all governmental 
departments and agencies had been re- 
quired to pay postage on their free pen- 
alty mail as proposed under the Burch 
bill. With this additional revenue, the 
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service would have shown a profit of 
nearly $100,000,000. 

These figures and experience speak for 
themselves and I respectfully direct them 
to the attention of every Member of the 
House. Low postal rates encourage mail- 
ings and produce larger volume, higher 
revenues, and higher profits. Higher 
rates discourage mailings, reduce volume 
and lower revenues, and create deficits. 

Mr. HARTLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, even though he 
did take me off my feet very effectively. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; but he is mak- 
ing a good speech for the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HARTLEY. That is right, I agree. 

The gentleman has mentioned penalty 
mail. I call attention to the fact that 
the committee report states that the Post 
Office Department is operating in the 
red. If they did what they are supposed 
to do and took credit for penalty mail, 
they would show a profit of over $100,- 
000,000. We Members of Congress are 
accused many times of being very rash 
in our use of the franking privilege. I 
wish to make a comparison to show you 
where the real cost of mailing exists. It 
is apparent from the following table: 


Comparison of commercial-rate cost of 
franked mail (congressional) and penalty 














mail (Government departments) from 
fiscal year 1932 to 1943, inclusive 
a a Penalty Franked 
Fiscal year | mail mail 
3: $9, 155, 899 $778, 436 
93. 14, 315, 414 1, 019, 621 
3: 28, 094, 882 775, 785 
935 31, 281, 600 577, 162 
36 32, 236, 269 751, 579 
937 34, 081, $27 1, 137, 440 
93% 35, 690, 807 779, 254 
939 38, 231, 125 1, 003, 558 
Q 41, 533, 510 1, 217, 346 
941. . 51, 557, 496 $26, 686 
BE ancsadtniee seivdin intni tates | 71,924, 122 766, 839 
PE aici tan sivewvidioad bane | 1 103, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


1 Approximately, 


The proposal to double the rates of 
postage on third-class mail matter is 
Gesigned to raise $74,400,000. The pro- 
posal completely ignores the law of di- 
minishing returns. The estimate of ad- 
ditional revenue is based upon the post- 
age actually received from third-class 
mail matter in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942, aggregating $74,378,000. As a 
matter of fact, the postage for third- 
class mail matter for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, was $10,000,000 less 
than in the fiscal year 1942. This de- 
crease in postage is due to a number of 
factors, among them the shortage of pa- 
per and curtailment of use of paper by’ 
order of the War Production Board. 


Generally speaking, the postage rate 
on- a large volume of third-class mail 
matter is 12 cents per pound, subject to 
minimum charge of 1 cent per piece. 
Under the Ways and Means Committee 
proposal this rate would be 24 cents per 
pound with a minimum of 2 cents per 
piece, and on mailings of third class by 
mailers who mail only small quantities, 
the rate would be increased from 1%% 
cents for each 2 ounces to 3 cents for 
each 2 ounces, and subject to minimum 
of 3 cents per piece, It is obvious that 
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the mailer of third-class matter in small 
quantities, who now pays 1% cents per 
piece, cannot pay 3 cents per piece for 
unsealed circular matter. 

For the large mailer of third-class mail 
matter in bulk, the rate of 24 cents per 
pound, or a minimum of 2 cents per 
piece, will likewise be forced to curtail 
tremendously the volume of mailings. 
Therefore, it is probable that the Post 
Office Department would not realize as 
much postage on third-class mail under 
the higher rates as it now receives at the 
lower rates. Furthermore, it is doubtful 
whether the Department would be able 
to reduce expenditures to any apprecia- 
ble extent by virtue of the reduced mail- 
ings. 

In 1925 the Post Office Department 
had some experience with higher rates 
than the present rates on third-class 
mail matter, and the higher rates re- 
sulted in a decrease in total postage 
received. The Post Office Department 
also had similar disastrous experience 
with the doubling of the penny postal 
card rate in 1925, when it was increased 
from 1to2cents. The postage formerly 
received from penny postal cards almost 
entirely disappeared from the postal ac- 
count books. In the fiscal years 1933 
and 1934 the maximum wartime rate on 
second class was restored by amendment 
to the 1932 Revenue Act. The expe- 
rience of the Post Office in this increase, 
which averaged approximately 25 per- 
cent increase over the existing rates, re- 
sulted in the Post Office Department 
actually receiving less revenue at the 
increased rates than it did at the lower 
rates. In all these cases of decreased 
revenues the Department was unable to 
make any tangible reduction in expendi- 
tures, and its deficit was greatest in those 
years when its receipts from postage 
under higher rates was less than ordi- 
narily. 

In contrast, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is now operating on rates that 
encourage the use of postal facilities and 
notwithstanding the fact that the De- 
partment rendered free services for the 
Government departments amounting to 
$154,000,000, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, the Department had an 
operating deficit, that is, cash deficit 
without any credits for such free serv- 
ices, of only $3,543,000, and for the 12 
months period ended September 30, 1943, 
the Postmaster General anonunced that 
for the first time in the history of the 
Department the total cash receipts 
aggregated over $1,000,000,000, and that 
the Department had a cash operating 
profit of $12,000,000, notwithstanding no 
credit was taken for the enormous 
amount of free services rendered the 
other Government departments. 

The Post Office Department has a 
monopoly on first-class mail matter. 
This is the only class of majl matter 
where the law of diminishing .returns 
does not apply to the same extent as in 
the other classes of mail, for the simple 
reason that there can be no competition 
with the Post Office Department on the 
transmission of letters; whereas other 
classes of mail matter move by compet- 
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originate at all because postage rates or 
rates of transportation are too high, 

The Post Office Department must of 
necessity maintain an enormous organi- 
zation for the handling of first-class mail 
matter. The lower rates on other classes 
of mail matter, such as second, third, 
fourth class (parcel post), money orders, 
registry, insurance, c. o. d., are in the 
nature of fillers-in and rates generally 
in the past have been fixed for those 
classes on a basis which will encourage 
the use of the maximum facilities of the 
postal establishment. The results for 
the 12 months ended September 30, 1943, 
which enabled the Department to show 
a cash operating profit of $12,000,000 and 
at the same time render $154,000,000 
worth of free services for the other Goy- 
ernment departments, for which they 
received no credit, should convince all 
fair-minded persons who wish to look the 
facts squarely in the face that postal 
rates on classes other than first-class 
mail should not be tampered with or 
without a most careful study. 

The following letters and wires foretell 
the inevitable result of this tax on the 
Postal Service: 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Hon. Prep A. HARTLEY, Jr., 
House Post Office Committee: 

Respectfully urge immediate reconsidera- 
tion of proposed increase in third-class post- 
age rate. Our nonprofit religious organiza- 
tion publishes New Testament missals and 
Official religious books required for military 
and civilian use. Armed forces have been 
supplied with 2,000,000 New Testaments, for 
which we supplied original plates without 
cost to Government Printing Office. Armed 
forces have also been supplied with millions 
of my military missals and my Sunday mis- 
sals through the U.S. O. at less than actual 
cost. Over 600,000 soldiers received gift books 
donated by our members. Increased third- 
class postage rates would force us to aban- 
don mailing to these members, who make it 
possible for us to continue this subsidized 
production of the most vitally needed reli- 
gious books for servicemen and chaplains in 
the armed services and for morale building 
amongst civilians. 

Rev. Joserpu F. STEDMAN, 
Confraternity of the Precious Blood. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., November 12, 1943. 
Frep A. HaRrRTLey, Jr., 
House Post Office Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Our foreign mission headquarters appeals 
by mail for funds for charitable missionary 
work. Propcsed increase on third-class post- 
age rates will decrease the income to our 
missioners by $15,000 each year. This may 
force us to cease mailing appeals, thus ham- 
pering religious activities and taking from 
the Post Office Department the great sum 
which we now spend on postage. Please reg- 
ister our objection to increase in postage 
rates. 
Rev. RALPH M. FONTAINE. 





BALTIMORE, Mp., November 10, 1943. 
Representative Frep A. HARTLEY, Jr., 
House Post Office Committee, 

Washington, D. C.: 
The proposed increase in postage rates, 
especially on mail under 562, would be im- 
possible burden on Holy Trinity Fathers 
through increasing our annual postage ex- 
penses by $30,000. We seek financial aid for 
missioners and students for priesthood 


ing methods of transportation, or do not | through mail appeais. Increased rates will 
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cause us to suffer irreparable loss and result 
in complete elimination of our mail. 
Rev. E. CyprIAN Nusca, 
Holy Trinity Fathers, 
Park Heights Avenue, Pikesville, Md. 


TONER INSTITUTE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 10, 1943. 
Mr. Freo A. HARTLEY, Jr., 
House Post Office Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Our home for orphan boys is 
supported mainly by contributions solicited 
by mail. We object to Ways and Means Com- 
mittee proposed increase in third-class post- 
age rate, as it would deprive us of funds 
necessary to care for orphans. Under pro- 
posed rate our mailing may have to be dis- 
continued, causing great loss to the Post 
Office each year. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rev. REcis P. Eran, 
O. M. Cap., Director. 


Peter HENDERSON & Co., 
New York, N. Y., November 11, 1943. 
The Honorable Frep A. Hartiey, Jr., 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We know that you will give care- 
ful consideration to the recommendation of 
the House Ways and Means Committee to 
increase certain postage rates. Once you 
have studied all the facts, however, we are 
confident that you will decide against their 
recommendation. 

First, there is the irrefutable fact that an 
increase in postage rates is followed by a 
sharp reduction in volume. Thus there is a 
decrease in revenue instead of an increase. To 
cite one example, when in 1917 the rate on 
penny post cards was increased to 2 cents, 
revenue from this class of mail immediately 
dropped from $20,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Second, the Postal Service is an essential 
service and should not be employed as a tax- 
ing medium. It plays a vital part in the 
daily life of the Nation, and it should not be 
Classified as a luxury. 

Third, the present postal rates are doing a 
good job in producing revenue. Postmaster 
General Walker has said that if all govern- 
mental departments and agencies were re- 
quired to pay postage on their free penalty 
mail, the Department would have shown a 
profit of $100,000,000 in 1942. 

Fourth, the proposed 3 percent tax on par- 
cel post would be a discriminatory tax against 
the mail-order houses, and more particularly 
against the seed industry which does the 
bulk of its business with Victory gardeners 
through the mail. It would seem that this 
tax is also directed against the dwellers in 
rural communities, since it is obvious that 
the people living in the larger towns have 
much less cecasion to purchase by mail. 

Lower postal rates encourage mailings, and 
they produce larger volume and higher reve- 
nue. Higher postal rates will have a disas- 
trous effect on business mail users, and bring 
less revenue to the government. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER HENDERSON & Co., 
Harry Canpy, President, 





TANNERS SHOE Co., 
Boston, Mass., November 12, 1943. 

Frep A. HarTLey, Jr., 

House Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: We desire to enter our protest against 
the proposed increase in the postal rates now 
being considered by the House Ways and 

leans Committee. 

We feel that the Postal Service should not 
be used as a means of taxation. The pto- 
posed increases are so great that their pur- 
pose can Only be the raising of money for 
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other purposes, and not for the expense of 
the Post Office. 

The rate increase would be an unfair dis- 
crimination against certain classes of busi- 
nesses. For example, for 23 years we have 
shipped single pairs of shoes to the consumer 
by parcel post, c. o.d. The doubling of the 
c. o. d. and the increase of the money-order 
fee would raise the cost of our shoes about 
25 cents per pair. The raising of these rates 
would not affect the mail-order houses who 
do not use c. o. d., as the parcel-post rates 
are not to be increased. 

The rate increase is a step against the Gov- 
ernment policy of holding the line on prices. 
By a large increase in postal rates, there 
would have to be a corresponding increase 
in prices. Many firms would have to request 
higher price ceilings for their goods, for these 
excessive proposed increases could not be 
absorbed with present ceilings. 

Furthermore, these new rates might well 
result in an actual loss of revenue. For ex- 
ample, we would possibly abandon our tra- 
ditional method of c. o. d. shipment in favor 
of prepaid parcel post, thus losing for the 
Post Office the present revenue they get 
from c. 0. d. shipments. Many firms would 
turn away from the mails to other forms of 
distribution. 

Therefore we object to the proposed in- 
creases as a form of taxation, as a discrimina- 
tion against certain types of businesses in 
favor of others, as a cause of increase in 
ceiling prices on many items, and as an ill- 
advised plan which may result in a very 
slight increase in revenue due to a transfer 
of present Post Office volume to other means 
of distribution. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. SuHaprro, General Manager. 
EpucAToRS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y. November 9, 1943, 
Representative Frep A. Hart.ey, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE: May we ask you 
to please vote against the increasing of post- 
age rates from the present rates? A few of 
my reasons are as follows: 

First, this will be a disappointment in the 
raising of revenue to pay Government ex- 
penses because people will just reduce the 
use of the mails. If I remember rightly,.in 
1917, when the mail rate on postal cards was 
doubled, the revenue was reduced about 50 
percent. I think this holds true in all classes 
of mail with one exception and that is air 
mail, because I believe that people will pay 
8 cents to send an air-mail letter, where it 
now only costs 6 cents. I believe all the 
other proposed classes of mail at the new 
rates will simply reduce tremendously the 
amount of postage used. For example, the 
increase in money orders will make it un- 
profitable to send money orders, and people 
will use bank checks in place of them. 

Second, such an increase will cause a re- 
duction in all classes of mail that are sent 
to our boys in the armed forces and in our 
judgment that would be a national calamity. 

Third, such an increase will drive many 
mail-order houses out of business and thus 
automatically the revenue will be reduced. 
Our firm does not fall in that class. 


Very cordiall ours, 
. SS L. L. TULLY. 


THE HENSLEY Co., 
Chicago, November 8, 1943. 
Hon. Frro A. HartTey, Jr., 
wouse Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
HonoraABLe Sir: The surest and quickest 
way for Congress to make the United States 
Postal Department an insolvent beggar in 
the family of Government agencies is to per- 
mit the Ways and Means Committee to raise 
postal rates. 
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That statement comes straight from the 
men who buy the stamps—the business 
firms—the large mailers of first- and third- 
class mail—the mailers who are now and 
who have been keeping the Post Office in the 
black. 

Every large national mailer we have talked 
to (and the list of 9 of our customers ac- 
count for some 50,000,0C0 pieces of mail mat- 
ter each year) is unalterably opposed to this 
blighting legislation. 

No one could possibly gain from it, not even 
the individual who mails a single letter a 
day to a soldier, sailor, or marine. And 
everyone who mails, or who receives mail, or 
who handles mail and delivers it to the Na- 
ticn’s post offices would lose. And this is 
why: Instead of doubling present postal 
receipts (as some gullibles seem to dream) 
it will indubitabiy cut the amount of mail 
matter in half, or worse. Just as that 
foolish raise of the 1-cent post-card rate to 
2 cents back in 1917 cut the normal yearly 
revenue of $20,000,000 down to $10,000,000. 

To sum up the aroused sentiment: The 
Nation’s mailers do not want it. The recipi- 
ents of mail do not want it. (They are all 
mailers themselves.) And we, who serve the 
users of mail, naturally do not want it. 

It would kill the “goose that lays the 
golden egg’’ for the Post Office. 

Therefore, we respectfully appeal to you 
to vote against this pernicious bill. 

Respectfully, 
Tue HENSLEY Co., 
A. J. Jouie, President. 


CoNDON Bros., SEEDSMEN, 
Rockford, Ill., November 15, 1943, 
Hon. Congressman Frep A. HartTtey, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Recent press re- 
leases indicating radical increases in postal 
rates, particularly in the third-class division, 
would, if put into effect in full or part, prac- 
tically put us out of business in a mail- 
order way. 


We have been growing and distributing 
garden seed to the planters of the Nation 
through the mail-order medium for more 
than one-third of a century. Our catalog 
circulation is in excess of 2,000,000 copies. 
We hit the 4 corners of the Nation and 
render service to planters both on proper 
varieties to plant in their section, quantity 
of seed required for given acreage, complete 
cultural directions, as well as canning guide 
instructions for preserving their surplus 
products, 


It is a well-known fact that this service 
enlarged the past 2 years by Victory garden 
movement, made a great contribution to the 
welfare of the Nation. There is no other 
means of reaching and serving this vast num- 
ber of customers except through the mail- 
order division, made possible by good postal 
service and reasonable rates. 

We recognize the necessity of higher taxes 
on business in order to properly finance the 
war to complete victory and a lasting peace, 
but at the same time, if you tax the means 
of getting business before the business is 
secured, such as would occur in an increased 
postal rate on third-class matter, seed cat- 
alogs and seed packages, the Government 
would wake up with diminishing returns the 
same as developed back in about 1917, when 
they increased the penny postal card rate 
from 1 to 2 cents. 

We solicit your earnest support and co- 
operation in a spirit of justice to all that the 
present postal rates be and remain as they 
are for the time being. 

Yours sincerely, 
CoNDON BroS., SEEDSMEN, 
By LEonarpD R. CONDON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE Warp-STILSON Co., 
Anderson, Ind., November 11, 1943. 
The Honorable Frep A. HartTiey, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Being a very heavy mail user, we 
are naturally very much concerned over the 
possibility of increased postal rates. 

We would like to register our protest 
against such action for the following reason: 

Increased postal rates as a means of taxa- 
tion is economically unsound, as it will re- 
sult in curtailment of the use of mails wher- 
ever possible, and this will at least partially 
defeat the revenue-raising purpose. 

The item that gives us greatest concern 
is the proposed increase on c. o. d. packages. 
Doubling this rate as proposed would increase 
our postai cost something more than $5,000 
a month on our average of 40,000 c. o. d. 
shipments per month. This increased ex- 
pense cannot be passed along to the pur- 
chaser in the face of present price controls. 

Such an increase in expense would seri- 
ously jeopardize our business. 

We recognize the difficulty of the problem 
at hand and realize that you are doing every- 
thing possible to make an equitable distri- 
bution of the tax levies. We trust that it 
will be possible for you to find a more desir- 
able and practical method and that postal 
rates will be continued without increases, 

Respectfully yours, 
THE Warp-STILSON Co., 
W. K. Stitson, President, 





OFFICE OF THE PoSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1942, 
Hon. Rosert L. Dovcuron, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHairMAN: I have your letter of 
June 25, 1942, which suggests certain action 
on the part of the Post Office Department in 
respect of postage rates on second and third 
class mail matter. Careful consideration has 
been given to this letter, which informs me 
of a motion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and the request of the committee 
that the language of the motion be studied, 
and that I report as to the feasibility of the 
proposition therein expressed, and make such 
recommendations as may seem appropriate. 

This proposition of the Committee on Ways 
and Means is as follows: 

“Sec. —. The Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized and directed to prescribe after 
notice and hearings, but not later than 90 
days after the date of enactment of this act, 
regulations providing for such increases in 
the rates of postage applicable to mail matter 
of the second class (except free county mat- 
ter) and mail matter of the third class as 
may be necessary in order that the revenues 
in the case of each such class and in the case 
of reasonable classifications within each such 
class will fairly approximate the costs and 
expenditures attributable thereto, and to 
amend such regulations, from time to time, 
to the extent necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this act. The rates of postage pro- 
vided for in such regulations shall become 
effective, in lieu of the rates now provided 
by law, within such reasonable time after the 
promulgation of such regulations as the Post- 
master General may provide therein. The 
regulations prescribed pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this act shall be published in the 
Federal Rezister.” 

May I at the outset say that I heartily ap- 
prove your proposal that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be authorized and directed to conduct 
public hearings for the purpose of examining 
and studying postal rates and making rec- 
ommendations to Congress with reference 
thereto. The proposal is the most important 
made in modern postal history. The need 
for this study is most urgent. I feel it is 
highly desirable that the hearings be con- 
ducted publicly. This is in the best interests 
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of the Postal Establishment and the host of 
mail users as well. It should serve also to 
bring to the public a better understanding 
of the affairs cf the Postal Service and should 
lead to a more clearly defined public policy. 

I beg leave, however, to make the follow- 
ing recommendations to your committee: 

1. That the proposed legislation direct that 
the study, hearings, and authority embrace 
all postage rates and rates for all services 
performed by the Postal Establishment; 

2. That no time limit be prescribed for 
the fixing of rates but that the proposed 
legislation direct that the studies and hear- 
ings be begun promptly; 

3. That the language of the proposed leg- 
islation be amended to require that postage 
rates and rates for postal services in cases, 
classes, and classifications within classes, 
wherein the Government has the monopoly, 
be fixed so as to fairly approximate the costs 
and expenditures respectively attributable 
thereto; 

4. That the proposed legislation be 
amended to require that costs and expendi- 
tures be determined respectively attributable 
to all other cases, classes, and classifications 
within classes, wherein the Government does 
not have the monopoly, and that the rates 
therefor be fixed in the light of the general 
welfare and the public interest; and 

5. That the legislation be amended so that 
regulations of the Postmaster General es- 
tablishing a rate of postage or a rate for 
service be not effective until 60 days after the 
regulation fixing the rate is reported to both 
Houses of Congress. 

At my first appearance before the Bureau 
of the Budget and the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee last year, I indi- 
cated that in my opinion there was a real 
necessity for a scientific study of costs and 
revenues, and an intelligent application of 
the results of the study to the postal busi- 
ness. 

Few appreciate the magnitude or the vast- 
ness of the Postal Establishment. Few 
realize what an immense and involved busi- 
ness structure and service agency it has come 
to be. It is a business operated through 
more than 44,000 post offices. It employs 
more than 336,000 persons. It handles each 
year accountable cash, property, and stcck of 
the value of more than _ $8,000,000,000. 
It is an intricate, involved, and complicated 
enterprise of immense detail and tremendous 
day-to-day operation. Its work is most ex- 
acting and requires the best in efficiency. 
This huge enterprise is operated with a main 
or headquarters office personnel of 1,317 per- 
sons. It is inspected, audited, and instructed 
in its workings by an inspection force of 
750 men. 

It is obvious ‘that the important and ex- 
acting work of cost and revenue studies can- 
not be carried forward adequately with the 
limited departmental and inspection force 
available, for even now the staff is overbur- 
dened with the tremendous task of day-to- 
day operations. 

These views, as I have said, were presented 
to the Bureau of the Budget and to the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee 
last year in connection with the 1943 esti- 
mates for the Postal Establishment, and 
again in the past few months in connection 
with the deficiency appropriation for 1942. 
The Congress sympathetically considered our 
management problems, ana we were allowed, 
effective July 1, 1942, for the nzcal year 1943, 
$25,000 for budget and administrative plan- 
ning, 4 minor executive places, and 27 minor 
clerical places for the departmental service, 
and 100 additional post-Office inspectors. 
Our estimates for these requirements were 
substantially larger, and were based upon a 
peacetime postal service. Subsequently, the 
Congress allowed the recruitment of the ad- 
ditional post-office inspectors to begin April 
1, and several weeks ago these inspectors 
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completed their preliminary training, which 
starts them on their 34-year course to be- 
come qualified post-office inspectors. 

These recommendations to the Budget 
and the Appropriations Committee were 
made to care for a condition existing in the 
Department a year since. Before relief was 
granted, the war was upon us, and its coming 
brought new and greater problems to the 
establishment. Wartime postal security and 
conservation procedures had to be planned 
and placed in operation. Not only was it 
necessary to instruct and train the entire 
postal personnel in the application of these 
procedures, but we have the continual task 
of seeing to it that these procedures are fol- 
lowed and made more effective throughout 
the entire Postal Establishment. 

In addition, the rubber shortage caused by 
the war has brought us the altogether new 
problem of finding ways and means and for- 
mulating plans for moving the mails over 
3,236,000,000 tire-nriles per year, notwith- 
standing curtailments of rubber supplies. 
Unless an adequate supply of rubber is made 
available, this will be a problem of readjust- 
ment of the first magnitude necessarily in- 
volving vast changes in routes, schedules, 
and mail-handling operations, not only dur- 
ing the war period, but requiring readjust- 
ments of comparable complexity after the 
war. 

In addition to all this there have come 
tremendous demands for additional postal 
work and services from other departments 
and agencies of the Government to assist in 
the war effort. 

For these reasons the Department cannot 
study and plan adequately for improvement 
and simplification of operation and manage- 
ment procedures, nor can it make the contin- 
uous and essentially scientific cost and reve- 
nue studies that must be made, nor can it 
plan sufficiently for the readiustments so 
necessary to meet the present daily changes 
in the postal business, in general business, 
and in the national economy during the 
wartime and in the time of peace to come. 

Departmental hours have been increased; 
officials and the inspection force have ex- 
tended their own hours to the utmost. But 
we have not been able thereby to obtain 
the management manpower necessary to per- 
form even our daily tasks in the manner 
and with the thoughtful and deliberate con- 
sideration that all of us in the Postal Service 
recognize as absolutely essential. 

With the encouragement we have received 
from Congress in recent months, and realiz- 
ing the desire of Congress to see to it that the 
Postal Service is implemented sufficiently to 
conduct its affairs on a businesslike basis, I 
have in the meantime attempted, within the 
limits of available personnel, to make a start 
on certain phases of postal operations which 
are directly related to costs, revenues, and 
rates. 

Postal business has been managed upon 
revenue and expenditure figures. It has 
seemed to me that the real guide for man- 
agement is to be found in the volume and 
costs. I have felt for some time, as I indi- 
cated in the hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee last year and again in my 
annual report for the fiscal year 1941, that 
the peak of postal revenues would soon be 
reached and that postal work volume and 
costs would increase. In discussing general 
postal business with the Appropriations sub- 
committee last year before the inception of 
the war, I stated that I was very dubious of 
the general financial position of the postal 
establishment as then estimated for the fis- 
cal year 1943, because costs were steadily 
mounting. I felt then, as I do now, that we 
Should have more complete operation and cost 
data in order that significant changes in the 
trend of postal affairs might be brought 
promptly to the attention of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government 
for necessary action, 
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In order to keep informed currently of the 
situation, in February of this year I insti- 
tuted a system of monthly reports from 172 
of the largest post offices to reflect promptly 
trends in postal business, While the reports 
are not conclusive and as yet do not contain 
the detail which I believe the Department 
should have continuously before it, I feel that 
these reports are accurately representative 
of the trends. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, the fiscal year 1942 as a whole will 
show an increase in revenues over the fiscal 
year 1941, and the actual postal deficit will 
be the smallest since 1926. The Depart- 
ment has definitely passed the peak of reve- 
nues, yet the work-load volume is steadily 
increasing and will continue to do so. In 
my opinion, there will be a substantial de- 
cline in postal revenues for the fiscal year 
1943 and a substantial increase in work-load 
volume. This will cause expenditures to 
greatly exceed revenues and result in a sub- 
stantial postal deficit. 

To what extent, and to what amount in 
money this will be reflected, I am not yet in 
a position to approximate since this is an 
entirely new phase in postal history. Here- 
tofore when there has been a decline in postal 
revenues, there has also been a decline in 
postal work-load volume, not actually corre- 
sponding but nevertheless rather parallel. 
The Department, therefore, more than ever 
before, needs to equip itself with operating, 
volume, and cost data. 

To obtain and analyze these essential data 
and to begin promptly the necessary budget 
and administrative planning work on the ef- 
fective date of the 1943 appropriation, I had 
in readiness certain plans which were put in 
effect July 1, 1942. I have established the 
Office of Budget and Administrative Planning 
and laid down a program of work for it. I 
have brought together under the Bureau of 
Accounts all the work of the Department in 
connection with reports and accounts affect- 
ing over-all operations and the ascertainment 
of costs. 

Last year I started the work of surveying 
all mail handling and financial operations in 
the field in ortler that there might be avail- 
able for the first time complete and factually 
accurate bases for the continuous improve- 
ment and simplification of postal operations, 
and for use in the analyses of factors of cost, 
The preliminary gathering of these data has 
been completed and graphic charts showing 
these field operations in detail have been 
furnished to departmental officials and the 
inspection force for study. 

As a result of information obtained during 
this preliminary survey the Department has 
been able to eliminate and consolidate more 
reports and forms than in any like period in 
modern postal history. This has been possi- 
ble without detracting in any way from the 
efficiency of operations and without dispens- 
ing with necessary financial and management 
data. By the discontinuance of one report 
form, the Postal Service has been saved each 
year the necessity of preparing and submit- 
ting 229,000 individual reports. By dis- 
pensing with one group of 22 reports, the 
work of preparing and verifying more than 
47,000,000 entries in the field and reviewing 
them in the Department each year has been 
eliminated. By the abolition of one group 
of 8 reports, the Postal Establishment has 
not only saved the actual cost of 444,000 
envelopes, but what is more important, it 
has eliminated the work of preparing the 
reports involved and the cost of addressing, 
handling, and distributing them each year. 

In order that instructions for the guid- 
ance of the 44,000 post offices and the postal 
personnel be simplified, made uniform, and 
consistent, and so that instructions might 
be more economically and efficiently placed 
in effect by the postal personnel, I made cer- 
tain changes in the Postal Bulletin effective 
March 15, 1942. It has been found possible 
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not only to curtail the publication of the 
daily Postal Bulletin to three issues a week, 
but also to reduce the average number of 
pages published each month from 62 to 20. 
The cost of printing the Postal Bulletin dur- 
ing the months of April and May 1940 and 
1941 averaged $8,500, whereas during April 
and May 1942 costs have been reduced to 
$4,450. This saving has been made not- 
withstanding the increase in per page print- 
ing cost of over 20 percent. By this curtail- 
ment and reduction of the Postal Bulletin, 
not only does the field continue to be as well 
informed, but there will be a saving of over 
1,000,000 envelopes each year. 

I cite these few examples merely for the 
purpose of demonstrating the possibilities 
of benefits and savings that may be had if 
and when sufficient manpower is available to 
scrutinize constantly procedures, reports, and 
forms from the standpont of efficiency and 
economy of operations. The Postal Estab- 
lishment must constantly seek to simplify 
and improve its operations and methods so 
that greater efficiency and intelligent econ- 
Omy may result. Savings due to these efforts 
should be important and substantial in dollar 
amount. 

However, these savings, in terms of per- 
centage of total postal expenditures, are nec- 
essarily small. Economies in the Postal 
Establishment are confined to a narrow field. 
Of total annual postal expenditures of more 
than $800,000,000, approximately 75 cents of 
each dollar expended is paid out for the serv- 
ices of persOnnel in the field and 20 cents of 
each dollar is paid out for transportation of 
the mails. By reason of statutory limita- 
tions, requirements, and directions made 
over the years, permanent charges have been 
placed upon the Postal Establishment in 
these two classes of expenditures. These 
charges make it virtually impossible to flatly 
or arbitrarily cut expenditures—if the mail 
is to be moved with dispatch—if the facilities 
of the Postal Service are to remain available 
to the public, and if the postal organization 
is to be used by the Government to carry Out 
national-policy programs. Thus the field of 
opportunity for working out economies is 
limited to the remaining 5 cents of the 
dollar expended. 

There remains but one alternative in the 
field of economy and that is to restrict the 
type and kind of service that is in the very 
tradition of the United States Postal Service. 
A step in this direction would, of necessity, 
have as its effect the curtailment of deliver- 
ies and dispatches, would reduce the facili- 
ties of the Postal Service available for hire 
by the public, and would limit substantially 
the use of the postal organization by the 
Government in carrying out national-policy 
activities. Such a radical step would be con- 
trary to the tradition of the Department and 
a@ drastic departure from the national policy 
pursued by our Government since the crea- 
tion of the Postal Establishment. 

Another and even larger factor in this rela- 
tionship between revenues and expenditures 
is the work and service performed by the 
Postal Establishment for other governmental 
agencies. Other branches and agencies of the 
Government continue to rely more and more 
upon the postal organization to assist and 
implement their work. The free mail privi- 
lege for governmental agencies, and the pro- 
vision for custodial and maintenance equip- 
ment and services for quarters located in 
post-office buildings and used by other Gov- 
ernment agencies, are important and well- 
known services furnished by the establish- 
ment. 

However, at no time in its modern-day his- 
tory have so many services in such tremen- 
dous volume been expected of and required 
to be furnished by the Postal Establishment. 
Registration of aliens, reregistration of en- 
emy aliens, rehandling of mail for censor- 
ship, establishment of postal facilities for 
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more than 700 military units, free mail privi- 
lege for our armed forces, selling and ac- 
counting for 58,000,000 motor use tax stamps 
valued at $206,000,000, selling and accounting 
for 19,000,000 Defense-War Savings bonds 
valued at $958,000,000 selling and ac- 
counting for 1,517,000,000 Defense-War Sav- 
ings stamps valued at $310,000,000, and doz- 
ens of other services added substantially to 
the postal work-load during the past year. 

For the past year a serious effort has been 
made to obtain reimbursement from other 
agencies of the Government for this work. 
While the Department has had more success 
in obtaining reimbursement than heretofore, 
yet statutory restrictions and directions pre- 
vent reimbursement for many of these serv- 
ices. On the whole, the Postal Establishment 
is being reimbursed only a minor fraction of 
the expense incurred for these services. The 
performance of these services likewise has a 
distinct bearing upon the relationship of 
revenues and expenditures of the Postal Es- 
tablishment, and upon the revenues derived 
from the various classes of mail and special 
services and the costs and expenditures at- 
tributable thereto. 

Another and vital factor in these relation- 
ships has been the enormous changes oc- 
curring in our national economy due to the 
war effort. In medern postal history there 
have been no suth great shifts of population 
and no great conversions of industry. Thus 
plans for field personnel, buildings, equip- 
ment, and transportation could be based 
upon the expectation of a rather predictable 
growth in population and business. True, 
business cycles had their effect upon the 
postal business, but this effect was almost 
solely limited to declining or increasing pos- 
tal volume and postal receipts. Postal ex- 
penditures, to some extent, paralleled postal 
revenues, and it has been axiomatic in the 
Postal Service that declining revenues meant 
declining work volume. 

In a period of business depression the ad- 
justment of postal expenditures to revenues 
has never been easily managed. Beginning 
in the early thirties, the Postal Fstablishment 
had the experience and felt the effect of de- 
creased postal income and volume, which 
dropped sharply with the decline in general 
business activity. The public curtailed the 
use of postal services and facilities; that 
meant less postal work load and volume, and 
obviously less expenditures for personnel and 
transportation were required to move the 
mails and provide the services. Executive 
and legislative action, though distasteful, be- 
came imperative. This adjustment between 
revenues and expenditures took many months 
and was climaxed by the payless furlough, 
affecting every employee in the Postal Service. 





1During the last war the Postal Establish- 
ment was also utilized to sell Government 
securities of two kinds, 25-cent Thrift stamps 
and $5 War stamps. While the volume and 
amount of these sales were tremendous, they 
were, in a recent comparable period of this 
war, greatly exceeded. 


Postal Establishment sale of Government 








securities 
| } 
| | Per- 
Dec. 1, 1917, | Dec. 1, 1941, cent- 
Fecurities sold to June 30, | to June 30,| age 
1918 1942 | in- 
crease 
Savings and War | 
stamps... _-|$386,920,504.03 $284,053,000) ...... 
Eavings bonds... 744,329,000)... 
Total__.....| 386.920,504.03 1,028.382,000 165.52 
Total number of | | | 
individual secu- 
rities sold...._.- 


283,255,239 sceanneen watts 
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At this time the Postal Establishment has 
encountered no mere change in the business 
cycle. It is confronted by great, and at this 
time unpredictable, changes in the national 
economy, great shifts in population, great 
mobilization of military forces, and complete 
conversion of business to war industry. All 
previous gages, principles, and factors which 
have been useful in charting and forecasting 
. the future of the operations of the Postal 
Establishment have became virtually value- 
less and meaningless. 

To illustrate this, it now appears that dur- 
Ing May 1942, at the 172 largest post offices 
which have usually accounted for 71 percent 
of total postal revenues, there was a decrease 
of $2,351,459, or 5.62 percent, in postal reve- 
nues and a decrease of 629,139, or 9.36 per- 
cent in the number of sacks of parcel post 
Cispatched, compared with May 1941. 

In the same period the number of domestic 
money orders issued increased 896,910, or 
13.39 percent; the number of savings bonds 
sold increased 1,034,640, or 394 percent; the 
number of paid domestic registered articles 
increased 1,458,434, or 61.48 percent; the 
number of free domestic registered articles 
increased 425,547, or 61.88 percent; the num- 
ber of special delivery articles delivered in- 
creased 577,523, or 9.4 percent; and the num- 
ber of pouches of mail other than parcel 
post received and dispatched increased 196,- 
909, or 7.5 percent. Thus, notwithstanding 
the sharp decline in postal revenues shown 
in these few offices, there was an increase 
of more than 4,500,000 in the number of 
transactions in the various postal services. 

The expenditures at these 172 largest post 
offices for the month of May 1941 totaled 
$25,616,771.55, and for the month of May 
1942 the expenditures of these offices were 
$37,149,672.83, an increase of $1,532,901.28, or 
4.3 percent. 

Business at the smaller offices differed 
substantially. During May 1942 stamp sales 
to the 28,000 fourth-class offices increased 
6.15 percent over May 1941, and stamp sales 
to the 10,000 third-class offices increased 4.77 
percent. During the same month the num- 
ber of money orders paid at the 38,000 third- 
and fourth-class post offices increased 23.93 
percent. 

The usual relationships and trends between 
postal revenues, volume, and transactions, 
and as between classes of post offices, no 
longer exist. 

The present dynamics of the national econ- 
omy have and will continue to have a most 
important bearing upon the relation of the 
revenues derived from the various classes of 
mail and the special services, and the costs 
and expenditures attributable thereto. 

The largest factor in this relationship be- 
tween postal revenues and expenditures, as 
the proposal of your committee indicates, 
is postal rates—rates for service as well as for 
mail. My studies have brought me definitely 
to the conclusion that too little attention 
has been paid to the relationship that exists 
between postal rates on the one hand, and 
financial considerations and the public wel- 
fare on the other. Notwithstanding that 
postal rates and costs are involved and com- 
plex, it is in the public interest that they be 
understood more widely and more often sub- 
jected to public scrutiny. 

In private business, costs have always been 
the principal consideration in fixing the rates 
or charges for the product. In postal busi- 
ness, public welfare has received serious con- 
sideration in the fixing of rates. It is proper 
that this policy should be continued in some 
measure. However, in fixing the postal rate 
structure consideration should be given to 
the factor of actual cost as well as to the 
public welfare. It seems to me that these 


considerations and factors have never been 
adequately integrated in postal rates. 

It has been said that revenues from few 
classes of mail or postal services approximate 
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the costs and expenditures attributable 
thereto—for instance, special delivery. A 
special delivery fee of 10 cents for a letter is 
fixed by statute. Another statute fixes a fee 
of 9 cents to be paid the special delivery 
messenger. The cost of the extra work in- 
volved in this transaction is not at all com- 
mensurate with the 1 cent which remains 
available to meet postal operating expense. 
If the special delivery message is to bear the 
costs and expenditures attributable to it, it 
should bear the cost of (1) printing the spe- 
cial delivery stamp; (2) sending the stamp 
to the post office for sale; (3) charging the 
stamp out to the window clerk for sale; (4) 
clerical time in selling the stamp and ac- 
counting for its purchase; (5) clerical time 
attributable to the handling of the stamp in 
and on the necessary accounting forms, rec- 
ords, and reports concerning the disposition 
of the stamp and its proceeds, and the attrib- 
utable share of the cost of the yearly audit 
of the post office selling the stamp; (6) pref- 
erential handling of the special delivery let- 
ter from the place of collection through the 
post offices of dispatch, through the post 
Office of receipt of the place of delivery; (7) 
clerical time attributable to the handling of 
the letter and recording it on forms, records, 
and reports at the post office of delivery, and 
the attributable share of the cost of the 
yearly inspection of the post office and facil- 
ities handling the special delivery letter, and 
(8) attributable share of the cost of super- 
vision of the special delivery system. Last 
year more than 103,000,000 special deliveries 
were made and the volume is increasing. 

An examination of the money-order system 
may cause one to reach the same conclusion, 
as the minimum fee of 6 cents fixed by statute 
is said not to be commensurate with the cost 
of the extra work involved in money-order 
transactions. Handling of a money order in- 
volves substantially more postal work than a 
special-delivery message. In the issuance of 
a money order, more than 15 separate entries 
must be made by the issuing clerk. Much 
special office equipment must be utilized. 
Last year more than 275,004,000 money orders 
were issued and paid. This makes 550,000,000 
separate accounting and auditing transac- 
tions. Money-order volume is increasing. 

Likewise, it may be said that third-class 
mail does not approximate the costs and ex- 
penditures attributable thereto. The basic 
statutory rate of postage on third-class mat- 
ter is 1144 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof (first-class nonlocal mail is 3 cents 
per ounce, or fraction thereof). For the 114 
cents, the Postal Service will deliver a 2-ounce 
item of printed matter to any postal patron 
anywhere in the United States. In the main, 
there is little difference in the expense in- 
volved in the transmission and delivery of a 
2-ounce first-class letter, for which the Postal 
Service would receive 6 cents, and the 2-ounce 
piece of third-class matter for which the 
Postal Service receives 114 cents, except that 
the third-class matter does not receive the 
same priority in handling. It does require a 
comparable amount of clerical work in con- 
nection with its collection, distribution, 
transportation, and delivery. 

Thus, it may appear by these illustrations 
that the postal fees or rates charged do not 
meet the expense attributable to the service. 

Many say that these services are in the 
public interest. The public must have an in- 
expensive method of quick communication— 
thus special delivery; others contend that 
business and private affairs require an eco- 
nomical means of security for the transmis- 
sion of small sums of money—thus money 
orders; still others say that industry in order 
to develop and increase employment, must 
have a means of bringing its products directly 
to the attention of prospective purchasers at 
nominal rates—thus low third-class postage 
rates. 
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Surmounting these considerations is the 
actual but seemingly intangible contribution 
that the Postal Establishment by its service 
has made to the unity of the Nation through 
the dissemination of information and knowl- 
edge, and the more obvious aid it has been 
to the progress and growth of business and 
industry through its Nation-wide facilities 
for the transmission and safeguarding of com- 
munications and valuables at nominal cost 
to its patrons. 

Services performed in the public welfare 
shou'd not be rendered, however, with entire 
disregard of public cost. 

It seems that postal costs have not as yet 
been measured scientifically. In the last 20 
years great strides have been made in the 
techniques of time and cost Studies and in 
the methods of cost accounting, but the 
Postal Service has not been equipped to keep 
its cost studies progressing in the light of 
improvements and gains in techniques. This 
tedious, exacting, and painstaking work is not 
to be accomplished without the expenditure 
of funds. Insufficient funds to properly carry 
out such work may be far worse than not 
doing the work at all, because fragmentary 
and indefinite figures which may result from 
insufficient analysis and study may be re- 
sponsible for the drawing of factually incor- 
rect conclusions. While the sample drawn 
for cost study may be appropriate, the lack 
of scientific and professional personnel to 
see to it that the sample is adequately con- 
trolled, tested, analyzed, and checked may 
result in wholly unjustified inferences and 
determinations being drawn from the data. 
Notwithstanding the inadequacy of funds for 
analytical work, the Department has made 
every effort to be as scientific as possible in 
its work of ascertaining costs. I believe, 
however, that the Postal Establishment has 
suffered and will now suffer even more be- 
cause of its continued lack of facilities to 
establish, maintain, and improve its time 
and cost studies and analyses. 

Expenditures for management personnel, 
which include departmental officials and em- 
ployees and the inspection service, amount to 
but $0.006 of each dollar of postal expendi- 
tures. Included in that amount are the 
funds made available for all the departmental 
general administrative examination of ac- 
counts and reports of day-to-day operations 
as well as the amounts made available for 
departmental study and analysis of cost 
ascertainment data. These funds amount to 
$125,000 for the Bureau of Accounts and 
$35,000 for personnel services in the District 
of Columbia for eost ascertainment; a total 
of $160,000, or $0.00019 of each dollar of 
postal expenditures. The factual statement 
that the average yearly salary of the 81 cffi- 
cials and employees engaged in this work is 
$1,975 is a sufficient comment on the lack 
of importance that has been attached to this 
vital, exacting, scientific, and professional 
work. 

Encouraged by the sympathetic interest 
displayed by the Congress in our management 
problems, I have combined all the over-all 
accounting, reports, and cost work in one 
bureau, effective July 1, and have laid down 
a plan of operations. By these means I have 
hope of improving this work. But it goes 
almost without saying that these preliminary 
steps will not alone solve the problem of 
insufficient manpower to do the job as it 
should be done. 

The desirability of some method of cost 
accounting has been recognized for many 
years. In the fiscal year 1907-8 statistics 
were gathered and used to show comparisons 
of revenues and expenditures by classes of 
mail and special services, and the results of 
that study were published in the Annual 
Report of the Postmaster General for 1909. 
This was analyzed and carried forward with 
certain modifications by the Hughes Commis- 
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sion in 1911-12, but the conclusicns were 


thrown into disarray almost immediately 
thereafter with the inauguration of the 
parcel post system on January 1, 1913. 

The matter then remained in suspense 
until 1921, when the Joint Commission of 
Congress on Postal Service agreed that the 
Department undertake the work of obtaining 
more adequate information with respect to 
the cost of carrying and handling the sev- 
eral classes of mail matter and performing 
the special services. A comprehensive plan, 
embracing special instructions and forms, for 
gathering the data was then prepared with 
the collaboration of expert accountants em- 
ployed by the Joint Commission and postal 
exerts from the departmental and field serv- 
ices, but due to lack of funds the work was 
delayed. 

+ G basic data were finally gathered during 
the period from September 21 to October 20, 
1923, at 559 designated post offices of all 
classes and in representative lines and ter- 
minals in each division of the Railway Mail 
Service. The statistics thus obtained were 
applied to the audited revenues and expendi- 
tures of and for the fiscal year 1923, and 
the results were submitted to the Sixty-eighth 
Congress on December 2, 1924, as “a fair 
and reasonably accurate approximation of 
the relative revenues and expenditures ap- 
plicable to the several classes of mail and 
special services.” 

As a consequence, the Congress passed the 
act of February 28, 1925, authorizing the con- 
tinuance of the cost ascertainment, under 
which authority the statistical results have 
been reported each fiscal year beginning with 
1926. 

It i: impossible for the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the General Accounting Office to 
maintain records of each individual item of 
revenue and expenditure according to every 
single class of mail and each special service 
by each particular rate. Therefore, the 
break-up of the audited revenues from the 
general sources and the audited expenditures 
from the various appropriations must depend 
in the main upon apportionments based 
upon as representative and as reliable data 
as possible. This, cost ascertainment has 
sought to accomplish by means of the pro- 
cedure approved in 1924, on the basis of 
statistics and tests in a limited number of 
post offices at selected points during four 
7-day statistical periods in the year, on the 
theory that the sample thus procured would 
be a cross-section of the postal business for 
the fiscal year. 

The original 1924 cost ascertainment plan 
has been retained but so far as possible de- 
tails have been modified from year to year 
to keep abreast of changes in classification, 
postal rates, and services. The scope of 
cost ascertainment has been broadened to 
embrace the comparison for certain sub- 
classes and divisions of classes and also to 
show the number of pieces, weight, volume, 
and average haul of mail by classes, as well 
as the number of transactions in the special 
services, The purpose of the cost ascertain- 
ment is to credit as accurately as possible 
to each class of mail and each special service 
the revenue earned by it, and to charge each 
class of mail and each special service with its 
proper share of the expenditures. 

No attempt is made to reflect such intan- 
gible factors as the relative priority of serv- 
ice, the relative intrinsic and economic val- 
ues of the mails of the several classes, and 
the degrees of preferment in handling. For 
example, first-class mails are afforded safe- 
guards in handling that are not accorded 
mails of the second and third classes, such 
as lock pouches in transportation and check- 
ing of receipt and dispatch of such pouches. 
They are also afforded the most expeditious 
handling in both offices of mailing and de- 
livery and in transportation. Perishable and 
fragile matter are afforded special treatment 
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in handling and transportation. Special de- 
livery parcels and newspapers are afforded ex- 
peditious handling in transit over and above 
that accorded regular mails of the fourth and 
second classes. The cost of these priorities 
and preferments and the value of them to 
mailers are not reflected in cost ascertain- 
ment figures. 

It is obvious that the present cost ascer- 
tainment methods and techniques are predi- 
cated upon the existence of reasonable uni- 
formity in postal activity throughout the 
year. But we know that the usual static po- 
sition in postal affairs is now a thing of the 
past. The great changes in our national 
economy, shifts in population, conversion of 
American business as we have known it to 
war industry, are producing and will con- 
tinue to produce during the wartime and 
after the wartime such a dislocation of postal 
operations that determinations of costs on 
the existing bases will lead to factually in- 
correct conclusions. 

The Postal Establishment looks forward 
to profound changes in the transportation of 
the mails as a direct result of the war. Even 
before the war new horizons came in view. 
The great growth in transportation of the 
mails by air, the successful experiments with 
air-mail pick-up service (wherein mail is 
picked up and discharged by planes traveling 
at high speeds, an operation recently adapted 
to military use) and the advancement in the 
technique of transportation by towed glid- 
ers have forecast the shape of things to come. 
After the war, the Nation will have vast 
numbers of highly trained and experienced 
pilots, navigators, and technicians, as well as 
an enormous supply of large and powerful 
transport planes. The Postal Establishment 
must be in a position, on behalf of the pub- 
lic, to take immediate advantage of these op- 
portunities for better and more economical 
postal service which will be available almost 
immediately at the war’s end. Mail handling 
equipment and facilities for the distribution 
and dispatch of mail, the location of termi- 
nals, and mail-handling operating methods 
must be planned so that these resources 
available to the Nation may be intelligently 
integrated in the Nation’s Postal Service. 
There will be produced changes as revolu- 
tionary in the transportation and handling 
of the mails as came with the railroads. This 
is not a visionary prophecy, but it is the 
considered judgment of many thoughtful 
men of sound technical training and busi- 
ness experience. 

Yet this is all the more reason why our 
cost and planning studies mrust be con- 
tinued, improved, and made more scientific. 

The proposal of your honorable committee 
not only requires adequate, dependable, and 
comprehensible cost figures, but it demands 
also a proper forecast of the effect of new 
rates upon the volume of postal business, as 
well as an appropriate evaluation of the large 
considerations of public policy and public 
welfare. 

There has long been an historic policy of 
encouraging by low postal rates the dissemi- 
nation of news and information; and the ex- 
tent to which this policy has proved success- 
ful must not be minimized. Most careful 
consideration should be given to any change 
in rates which would seriously hamper the 
circulation of useful information or which 
would tend to dislocate business and indus- 
try. The public has been afforded low postal 
service rates for the general benefit of the 
Nation, and the extent to which these rates 
for the classes of mail and the special postal 
services and special facilities such as regis- 
try, money order, and the like have contrib- 
uted to the growth and comfort, the culture 
and influence of the Nation and its demo- 
cratic processes, must not be overlooked. 

If rates for mail and postal services were 
fixed immediately on a basis commensurate 
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with the existing estimates of cost, not only 
would such rates be established on a factu- 
ally faulty basis, but they would dislocate 
the service and produce such entirely new 
conditions that new cost computations would 
be required to determine whether the new 
rates, under the new conditions, were ap- 
proximating fairly the costs and expenditures 
attributabie to the services rendered. 

For example, the cost ascertainment re- 
port for the fiscal year 1941 indicates there 
was an excess of apportioned expenditures 
over revenues on second-class matter of about 
$84,000,000, based on revenues of $24,000,000 
and apportioned expenditures of $108,000,000. 
It does not necessarily follow that by increas- 
ing second-class rates four and a half times 
that the total expenditure figure will be met, 
because it would be pure conjecture to as- 
sume that the volume of second-class matter 
that was in the mails in 1941 would find its 
way into the mails in 1943 at these increased 
rates. The probable effect would be to drive 
second-class matter out of the mails. It by 
no means follows that the elimination of 
second-class mail would work a saving of 
$108,000,000 in expenditures. This item 
might be eliminated in a statistical table, 
but the Postal Establishment’s financial 
statement might then very well indicate that 
the $108,000,000 had been apportioned to the 
other classes remaining in the mails, leading 
to larger amounts in the statistical state- 
ment of the excess of apportioned expendi- 
tures over revenues, as well as reducing the 
actual postal revenues by $24,000,000. 

The postal system established by the Con- 
stitution and under the laws of Congress 
must of necessity operate as a going concern. 
If no second-class matter were in the mails, 
it would not thereby eliminate a proportion- 
ate share of the departmental personnel, the 
inspection force, the clerks, the carriers, the 
laborers, the Railway Mail clerks, the rural 
carriers, rent, light, and fuel because it is 
not pcssible to eliminate that portion of the 
personnel, the equipment, the buildings, the 
mail cars, and the trucks of the Postal Es- 
tablishment that are handling the work load 
of second-class matter. We have no post 
Offices or parts of post offices designed, 
equipped, and maintained to handle second- 
class mail exclusively. We have no railway 
mail cars or motor vehicles exclusively de- 
voted to second-class mail. We have no post- 
office clerks or carriers, village delivery car- 
riers, star-route carriers, or mail messen- 
gers recruited, trained, and employed to 
handle nothing but second-class matter. 
The Postal System is not composed of mail 
and service expense compartments which can 
be automatically eliminated or flatly reduced 
by the curtailment of expenditures when 
losses of mail or services occur in a particular 
category or classification. This elimination 
might lighten the burden of the employees, 
but it is very doubtful that it would work 
any great saving in manpower. The effi- 
ciency and economy of the Postal System de- 
pend upon the continual maintenance of a 
high degree of integration of all services and 
operations. 

It was in the light of all these problems 
and factors, which I have here attempted 
to discuss as briefiy as possible, that I made 
the five recommendations which are set forth 
in the early part of this communication. The 
fact that the problems confronting the Postal 
Establishment are of great difficulty and com- 
plexity should not act as a deterrent to the 
proposal of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Irrespective of the ultimate decision of the 
Congress on the motion proposed by your 
committee, or on the recommendations I 
have made, it will be my policy, provided 
that the Congress authorizes the necessary 
expenditures, to implement and augment the 
work of cost ascertainment and cost analysis 
to the end that there should be continuing 
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scientific studies of postal rates for mail and 
services in order that the most dependable 
data obtainable be available for use by the 
Post Office Department and by Congress. 
Furthermore, it will be my policy to bring 
together in one place in the Postal Estab- 
lishment all work incident to the proposing 
and fixing of rates for mail matter and postal 
services, and to so organize this work that 
evaluations based upon the data collected 
continually in cost ascertainment and cost 
studies will receive adequate consideration 
and scientific study in the determination or 
fixing of rates and classification of mail mat- 
ter and services. 

By the action of your committee in pro- 
posing a scientific study of rates to be de- 
veloped publicly, I am encouraged in the 
work I have started in the Department, and 
I will continue on that program so that by 
the joint and cooperative action of the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment the public may be assured that the 
Postal Service will continue to be the finest 
service of its kind in the world. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK C. WALKER, 
Postmaster General. 


——_ 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1942. 
Hon. Frank C. WALKER, 
Postmaster General, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. WALKER: In acknowledging re- 
ceipt of your letter of July 7 with reference 
to postal rates, which was a reply to our let- 
ter of June 25, the Committee on Ways and 
Means desires to inform you that the letter 
was presented to the committee by the chair- 
man this morning. Its contents were thor- 
oughly discussed. 

The committee recognizes the magnitude 
and importance of the subject but it also 
appreciates the fact that the question of 
bringing rates of postage in the second- and 
third-class mail matter more closely in line 
with the cost of handling such mail, has been 
the subject of consideration and discussion 
for the past 30 or 35 years. Certainly you 
realize that it is not a good business practice 
to permit these deficits to continue without 
some remedial action. In spite of past dis- 
cussions, nothing has ever been done. 

We find that in 1933, the President of the 
United States was given the authority to do 
the very thing that our committee desires 
to have done, but so far no move has been 
made in that direction. Now, while we are 
in the very uncomfortable position of trying 
to find much needed revenue for the support 
of our Government in these precarious times, 
we feel this is one place where a very large 
saving should be effected. 

We are particularly pleased to note that 
you approve the principle of our proposal, 
but you do make some recommendations, 
which are not entirely clear to us, many of 
which are beyond the jurisdiction of our 
committee. Furthermore we recognize that 
jurisdiction on all postal matters, not involv- 
ing revenue, lies in the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. We certainly have 
no desire to violate this Jurisdiction. There- 
fore, we decided to eliminate the proposed 
section from the tax bill and assume that you 
will not permit this matter to lie dormant. 

Copies of our original letter to you dated 
June 25, of your reply of July 7, and of 
this letter are being sent to the Honorable 
M. A. RoMJvE, chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, leaving to him 
such action as his committee deems appro- 
priate. 

By direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

R. L. Doucuton, Chairman, 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
Cart ANDERSEN]. 


SUBSIDY TO DAIRY FARMERS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, in our consideration today of 
another tax bill, it seems to me vitally 
important that while and if we vote 
further taxes upon the people of this 
Nation, that the question of utmost pos- 
sible economy in the various branches 
of the Government should receive the 
deepest study. 

There comes to my mind in this con- 
nection an example of what I mean when 
I state that economy in government and 
taxation go hand in hand. In today’s 
mail I have received a sight draft for 
dairy feed payment, constituting a pro- 
ducer subsidy of 4 cents per pound on 
butterfat from my small herd of Hol- 
stein cows in Minnesota. 

I note in the letter accompanying the 
check that it is stated by a very good 
friend of mine, Mr. Frank Brandt, a 
leader in our A. A. A. work in Lincoln 
County, as follows: “Enclosed is your 
dairy subsidy check for the butterfat 
sold during the month of October.” 

I hold up here to your view the check 
in this particular instance and you will 
note that this requires the use of 8'4’’ 
x8%"’ paper, whereas it would seem 
that an ordinary check blank would do 
the purpose and save two-thirds of the 
amount of paper used. 

I also present for your inspection two 
forms which this good friend of mine, 
acting in his capacity as head of the 
A. C. Q. in my home county, has sent to 
me for signature. I assume from this 
that similar blanks will go to every 
farmer making application for this pro- 
ducer’s subsidy and these forms, as you 
wil} note, measure 84’’x15%4’’. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place our 
Government, in its profound wisdom, has 
clamped a virtual ceiling on butterfat 
through its roll-back subsidy to con- 
sumers, placed into effect last June. To 
dispute the statements of those who 
claimed that particular roll-back aided 
the farmer I have here my price state- 
ments for butterfat from my local 
creamery at Tyler which show that 
whereas in February I received 55 cents 
per pound for butterfat, that that was 
the highest price received during the 
past 7 months and that for October, 54 
cents per pound was paid. I believe any 
sensible person will agree that this roll- 
back as applied to butter and put into 
effect last June has resulted in a virtual 
ceiling on this product of the farm -— 
yes, to such an extent that produc.on 
decrease became so alarming that our 
same Government has decided that the 
dairymen now need a subsidy in order 
that they can stay in business. 

Just yesterday it was called to my at- 
tention that the production of butter in 
the State of Minnesota for the next 12 
months in all probability will be 25 per- 
cent under the production in the same 
State for the past 12 months. So here 
I have this morning this new wrinkle, a 
4-cent-per-pound subsidy for the pro- 
duction of the past month of butterfat 
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from the herd of cows back in that great 
State. 

First, let us take into account the fact 
that 2,000,000 farmers in the -United 
States will probably receive similar 
checks and forms and will probably 
have to sign these two same forms that 
I am asked to sign in connection with 
receiving this particular subsidy. Imac- 
ine, if you can, 2,000,000 of these sets of 
documents which I hold in my hand and 
put out 12 months of the year, 24,000,009 
sets in a year’s time. 

It would be interesting if some person 
would compute the tonnage of paper re- 
quired to put out these particular forms. 
It would also be highly interesting if 
some such (mathematically inclined) 
person would compute the amount of 
clerical work necessary to give to myself 
and 2,000,000 other farmers 4 cents per 
pound or an equivalent subsidy on but- 
terfat or dairy products. It would be 
very interesting to receive from the Post 
Office Department an estimate of the 
cost to that Department to transport 
these documents through the mails, post- 
age free as they are, 

How much simpler, Mr. Chairman, 
it would have been, and how much easier 
on the Treasury of the United States it 
would have been, if our Government, 
in its great wisdom, had permitted but- 
terfat and dairy products to go to the 
point where the cost of production de- 
crees that they should go and that point, 
in my opinion, should be approximately 
10 cents per pound higher for butterfat 
than it is at present. 

In that manner, Mr. Chairman, it 
would allow the farmer to receive full 
payment in the open market from the 
actual consumer of his product and it 
would not be necessary for the Treasury 
of the United States to eventually pay $3 
at the very least in interest and principle 
for every dollar I receive as a dairy 
farmer in this line of producer’s subsidy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILts] such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, in ap- 
proaching the subject of the individual 
income tax, especially in the light of its 
present burden, two factors stood out in 
the minds of your committee members as 
having been imperfectly understood in 
most tax discussions. On factor was 
the weight of the unforgiven tax payable 
in 1944 and 1945, and the other, the 
weight of direct taxation on those with 
fixed or decreasing incomes. 

In connection with the unforgiven 
burden, there can be no purpose in reviv- 
ing the recent bitter controversy. Cer- 
tain conclusions from that controversy 
are, however, undeniable. Whether or 
not taxpayers should set aside reserves 
for taxes, we recognized that they did 
not. Our choice was not simply whether 
or not taxpayers would pay as they went 
or pay a year behind, but we were forced 
to institute pay as you go or face large- 
scale default in the year of declining in- 
come. We felt that, while current pay- 
ment was desirable, individuals shou'd 
make some payment on top of their 1944 
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and 1945 tax to offset, at least partially, 
this forgiveness. Recognizing that, in 
virtually all cases, this payment would 
have to be out of current income, we set 
it as high as we thought could be borne 
in addition to current taxes. Thus the 
Congress adopted as much forgiveness as 
75 percent in some instances, because it 
felt that many taxpayers did not have 
the capacity for paying more carry-over 
or doubling up, and that larger doubling 
up would involve defaults. 

“The second problem comes in connec- 
tion with fixed incomes. There are 
many individuals who are actually mak- 
ine a substantial contribution to the war 
but whose income is fixed for any of a 
variety of reasons. In the face of rising 
prices these people are put at a serious 
disadvantage. There are many expendi- 
tures that they must make no matter 
what the level of prices or of incomes; 
these are expenses associated with the 
place in which they live; expenses asso- 
ciated with the living standards to which 
they have become accustomed; expenses 
associated with fixed obligations which 
they have contracted, such as mortgages 
or insurance policies. 

We gave some attention to the problem 
of distinguishing between those with 
fixed and those with rising incomes. 
There seemed to be too great complica- 
tions in attempting to place a tax directly 
on the increases in individual incomes. 
There would be difficulties in fixing a base 
period income; there would be numerous 
hardships where the base period was un- 
usually low; hardships where the in- 
crease was associated with a move to a 
high-cost-of-living community. Above 
all there might be serious consequences 
where the tax on increases would inter- 
fere with incentive. 

Many of the same difficulties arose in 
connection with a deduction for fixed in- 
comes against a general increase in taxes. 
It would run into conflict with withhold- 
ing and would add an insuperable prob- 
lem of verifying returns. 

I should like to talk to you a little while 
about the individual income tax pro- 
posals contained in the committee bill. 
As you know, one of the main features is 
the elimination of the Victory tax and its 
integration with the regular income tax 
by providing for a so-called minimum 
tax. To explain this integration prop- 
erly, perhaps it would be well to trace 
briefly the history of the Victory tax and 
our present withholding system. 

The Victory tax, when it was originally 
adopted in the Revenue Act of 1942, had 
two definite advantages: In the first 
place it afforded an opportunity to intro- 
duce into the income tax system at least 
a small measure of current tax payment 
for all taxpayers. At the time the with- 
holding of the Victory tax was provided 
for it was hoped that as a result of ex- 
perience under this tax, withholding 
could be extended to the regular income 
tax at some subsequent date. Another 
reason for adoption of the Victory tax 
was to reach the incomes of a large num- 
ber of citizens who were below the in- 
ccme tax cxemptions, but who neverthe- 
less ‘1ad some ability to pay income taxes, 
since in the case of a married person 


with four dependents, the income could 
reach nearly $3,000 before it was subject 
to regular Federal income tax. The Vic- 
tory tax was levicd on gross income be- 
fore any deductions, except business ex- 
penses, and applied after the allowance 
of an exemption of $624, regardless of 
family status. Family status vas given 
recognition not for the 5 percent gross 
Victory tax, but only for the net Victory 
tax after post-war credit. 

The first withholding system was 
thereby made extremely simple for em- 
ployers, as everyone was given the same 
exemption for withholding and the base 
of the tax was the wage received by the 
employee. At the same time, few adjust- 
ments were required at the end of the 
year for over-withholding or under-with- 
holding. 

Withholding of the Victory tax worked 
so well that we were encouraged, last 
spring, to attempt to provide for the 
withholding of the full liability of the 
first surtax bracket for all taxpayers. A 
methed for doing this was established in 
the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943, 
which also provided for an abatement 
of a portion of 1942 or 1943 taxes in or- 
der to make taxpayers fully current 
through withholding and quarterly pay- 
ments. 

When the refinements of the income 
tax were thus introduced into the with- 
holding system, the Victory tax, simple 
enough in itself, became an extra cog in 
the tax machinery. It required a differ- 
ent tax base from that used for the nor- 
mal tax and surtax, and its special treat- 
ment of family status in connection with 
the post-war credit made it impossible 
to include the Victory tax in the tax 
table shown on the short-form income- 
tax return. Recently, a separate bill was 
originated in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to eliminate those complications 
caused by the Victory tax post-war 
credit, which would in virtually all cases 
be taken currently. However, there still 
remained complications even under this 
improved Victory tax, and there was dis- 
satisfaction with the use of a flat exemp- 
tion for all persons, regardless of family 
statute, since some very poor families 
would have to pay the tax, no matter 
how many children had to be supported. 

Now that we have, under the Current 
Tax Payment Act, a withholding system 
which collects currently the full basic 
tax from all wage and salary earners, 
and the method of quarterly payments 
for others, it is unnecessary to retain the 
complicated Victory tax, and it seemed 
highly desirable to devise a simpler 
method of reaching those taxpayers be- 
low the income-tax exemptions. In ef- 
fect, the minimum tax replaces the Vic- 
tory tax in the lowest income brackets, 
and provision has been made for family 
statute by modifying the previously used 
$624 exemption for all, to: $700 for mar- 
ried persons, $500 for single persons, and 
a credit for dependents equal to $100 
each. The committee bill provides that 
the total income tax shall not be less 
than 3 percent of the net income in ex- 
cess of these exemptions and credits. 
Under the improved Victory tax, the 
rates applied to the gross income in ex- 
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cess of $624 were: 3 percent in the case 
of a married person, and 3.75 percent in 
the case of a single person, reduced by 
0.1 percent for each dependent. 

For those who under present law were 
subject to the regular income tax as well 
as the Victory tax, an increase of four 
points in the normal tax rate, bringing 
that rate to a total of 10 percent, is sub- 
stituted for the Victory tax. In addi- 
tion the allowance of earned income 
credit is repealed, in order to avoid hav- 
ing to raise the normal tax rate still 
further to prevent a net loss in revenue; 
moreover, it was recognized that busi- 
ness taxes result in placing a double bur- 
den upon unearned income, constitutinz 
sufficient discrimination in favor of 
earned income. 

Very slight adjustments were made in 
surtax rates in order to bring the tctal 
tax at various income levels as close as 
possible to the burden under present law. 
Reductions of one point each were made 
in the surtax brackets from $6.000 to 
$12,000, while increases of one, two, or 
three points were made in each bracket 
above $38,000. The increases above 
$38,000 were required because of the limi- 
tation on the post-war credit under the 
Victory tax, as a result of which some 
taxpayers were made to pay a net Victory 
tax nearly as high as 5 percent, a rate 
the repeal of which would not have been 
completely offset by an increase of 4 
points in the normal tax rate. 

Having done away, in the committee 
bill, with the Victory tax and its flat 
exemption, it was unnecessary to retain 
for withholding purposes the exemptions 
of $1,248 for married persons, $624 for 
single persons, and $312 credit for de- 
pendents, which are all divisible by 12, 
24, 26, and 52, so that they may easily be 
adapted to various pay-roll periods. 
These so-called magic numbers were 
used to offset at least in part, any dif- 
ficulties encountered by employers in in- 
stituting the withholding system. The 
exemptions have therefore been slightly 
revised in the committee bill to conform 
more closely to the exemptions actually 
allowed for income tax and minimum 
tax when filing the return. The annual 
exemptions used for withholding are still 
divisible by 12, and if the weekly exemp- 
tions are multiplied by 52, the results 
come very close to the correct annual 
figures. Exemptions for withholding are 
higher than those for the tax return in 
order to allow for deductions. Two sets 
of exemptions and credits for dependents 
are established—one for minimum tax 
and one for income tax, but the two taxes 
are integrated in the withholding table 
in such a manner that they are indistin- 
guishable. Employers who wish to usc 
the optional method of computing the 
tax for withholding purposes may be in- 
formed by the Treasury Department of 
the points where the income tex first 
starts to apply, so that they will not need 
to compute both taxes. 

As there is virtually no change in in- 
come-tax burden under the committee 
bill, it was not necessary to depart from 
the present law withholding rates of 20 
percent for the regular income tax, and 
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3 percent for those subject only to Vic- 
tory tax. Under the committee bill, the 
20-percent rate will be applied where 
the individual is subject to the income 
tax, while the 3-percent rate will be ap- 
plied in the case of those individuals sub- 
ject only to the minimum tax. The with- 
holding table brackets have been made 
considerably narrower than they were in 
the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943, 
thereby reducing in large measure the 
amount of under-withholding or over- 
withholding arising cut of the fact that 
wages for a given employee may not fall 
precisely at the midpoint of the bracket 
where the tax: figure contained in the 
table was actually computed. 

Several improvements have been made 
in the short-form income-tax return, 
the optional return to be used by persons 
having gross incomes of $3,000 and less, 
composed of wages, salaries, compensa- 
tion for personal services, dividends, in- 
terest, or annuities. In the first place, the 
separate computations of Victory tax 
and credit taken currently have been 
eliminatcd. Second, provision has been 
made for the number of dependents in 
the income-tax table, thereby eliminat- 
ing the deduction of the credit for de- 
pendents on the face of the return; third, 
the number of alternative headings for 
family status has been reduced in the 
short-form table from three to two. In 
computing the figures shown in the tax 
table contained in the bill, deductions of 
6 percent have been allowed just as under 
present law. 

For those using the long form of re- 


turn, also, the separate computation of 
Victory tax and credit taken currently 
have been eliminated. The income tax 
base subject to normal tax and surtax has 
been made the same for practically all 
persons—all those not receiving partially 


tax-exempt interest. The computation 
of earned income credit has been elim- 
inated. We believe these to be impor- 
tant steps toward simplification of the 
individual income tax. 

By setting July 1 of the taxable year 
as the determination date for the family 
status of the taxpayer for the entire 
year the committee bill achieves a fur- 
ther simplification; under present law 
this date has oeen used only for purposes 
of the short-form return, making it nec- 
essary for users of the long form, whose 
status has changed during the year, to 
prorate exemptions and credits over the 
year. Hereafter July 1 will be used to 
determine the family status of all tax- 
payers for the entire taxable year, even 
for purposes of the declaration of esti- 
mated tax, and there will be no neces- 
sity for proration. 

In order to achieve the simplification 
of the short-form return, it was neces- 
sary to require married persons filing 
separate returns, each to take a single 
person’s exemption. The effect of this 
provision is to reduce the total married 
exemption for the regular income tax 
from $1,200 to $1,000, if the option of 
separate returns is chosen; on the other 
hand, the minimum tax exemption for 
a joint return would be $700, and for 
separate returns $1,000, an increase of 
$300 in the total exemption under the 
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separate returns option. The effect of 
this provision will be, in general, to re- 
duce, but not eliminate, the advantage 
gained by persons in the higher brackets 
through filing separate returns as dis- 
tinguished from joint returns. In the 
lower income tax groups this provision 
will not always operate to the disadvan- 
tage of the taxpayer when filing separate 
returns, because, as was pointed out 
above, the total exemption for the mini- 
mum tax would be greater with separate 
returns than with a joint return. 

Two further modifications were made 
with respect to individual income taxes. 
Heretofore certain excise taxes, those 
levied directly on the consumer, have 
been allowed as deductions in computing 
net income. Some of the more impor- 
tant ones were the admissions tax, the 
tax on communications, and the tax on 
transportation. As, under existing law, 
the factor determining whether a Fed- 
eral excise tax is deductible is the man- 
ner in which it is levied, rather than the 
justification of the deduction, it results 
in some discrimination against those 
persons whose Federal excise taxes paid 
are heavily weighted by nondeductible 
taxes, such as those on tobacco, liquor, 
sporting goods, and so forth. In addi- 
tion, under existing law the same dollar 
amount of deductible Federal excise 
taxes paid results in a tax saving which 
varies proportionately with the surtax 
bracket in which the taxpayer’s highest 
segment of income falls; for example, $10 
of deductible Federal excise taxes would 
result in a tax saving of 19 percent, or 
$1.90, to an individual in the first surtax 
bracket, but would amount to 85 percent, 
or $8.50, to an individual in the bracket 
from $100,000 to $150,000 of surtax net 
income. 

These considerations, plus the fact 
that there was $140,000,000 of revenue 
to be gained, influenced the committee 
in deciding to include the provision 
which, in the future, will disallow the 
deduction of Federal excise taxes paid, 
except those which are business ex- 
penses. 

It was brought to the attention of your 
committee that blind persons are, in 
most instances, required to make certain 
additional living expenditures as a result 
of their infirmity. For example, many 
of them must employ guides or readers 
or attendants. It was, therefore, agreed 
that a provision should be inserted in 
the committee bill to allow a special de- 
duction of $500 to every blind taxpayer 
for purposes of computing his taxable 
net income. In many cases, this allow- 
ance would relieve blind persons of any 
tax whatsoever, and in other cases it 
would materially reduce the tax. The 
committee adopted for the definition of 
a blind person the language used by the 
Social Security Board for the purpose of 
carrying out title X of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, relating to 
grants to States for aid to the blind. 
The committee established July 1 of the 
taxable year as the date for determining 
the status of the taxpayer for the entire 
year for purposes of this special de- 
duction, 
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Under the circumstances which faced 
the committee, some of which have been 
outlined, the committee proposals in re- 
gard to individual incomes should be ac- 
cepted by the House although all the 
proposals may not meet with the ap. 
proval of any Member. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Camp] 10 
minutes. 

Mr.CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I feel sure 
that the bill the Committee on Ways and 
Means has brought here represents as 
much careful thought and hard work as 
any revenue bill this House has consid- 
ered in many years. Beginning its de- 
liberations September 4 the committee 
has spent 11 weeks of tireless work, with 
daily and many night sessions, exploring 
all fields of revenue. While the bill 
does not provide for any great increase 
of national revenue, it does, in my opin- 
ion, provide all the increases necessary 
at this time, and all that our people can, 
under present circumstances, pay. 

When the great expenditures for na- 
tional defense began it was thought by 
many authorities that if our people could 
pay as much as one-third of the cost of 
this war as we went along, we would 
reach a goal that would be ideal from 
every economic standpoint, but the 
American people are doing that and 
more. We are today paying nearly one- 
half of the Government’s war expendi- 
tures as we go, and the American tax- 
payer is bearing the heaviest tax load 
of any in the world. 

It was suggested that taxes be in- 
creased at least ten and one-half billion 
dollars for the next fiscal year, and this 
suggestion was said to be based on two 


‘propositions: First, the great need of the 


Government for the additional money, 
and, second, the inflationary problem. 

Let us consider the first proposition a 
moment. It was estimated on August 1 
by the executive branch that 1944 Fed- 
eral expenditures, excluding debt retire- 
ment and trust-fund disbursements, 
would total $104,000,000,000, $97,000,- 
000,000 of same being war expenditures. 

Since that time the War and Navy 
Departments estimate that they will re- 
turn unused to the Treasury from $13,- 
000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 of this, 
leaving Government expenditures at 
about $90,000,000,000, of which $82,000,- 
000,000 is for war purposes. This is, of 
course, the largest war expense of 4! 
times. A comparison with the war ex- 
penditures of other countries gives a 
better idea of it. It is estimated that the 
war expenditures of Great Britain in 
1944 will be $23,000,000,000, and that o! 
Canada $5,500,000,000. However, the 
American taxpayers will pay next year 
more than the total war expenditures 
of both Britain and Canada; in fact, the 
most conservative estimate is that they 
will pay over $40,000,000,000 in taxes, or 
one-half of our total war cost for the 
year. 

Now as to the sezond proposition, the 
inflationary problem. A serious study of 
the many proposals brought here under 
the guise and in the name of preventing 
inflation will show that many of our 
economists are “straining at a gnat and 
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swallowing a camel”. I would not mini- 
mize the danger of inflation. Of course 
we must do everything we can to close 
the inflationary gap, but the answer cer- 
tainly does not lie in placing on our 
people an additional tax load of $10,500,- 
000.000, a load that will be burdensome 
and cause suffering, when all the time 
that sum is only a fraction of the grand 
total of over $100,000,000,000 of accumu- 
lated savings in the hands of individuals 
in the form of War Savings bends, cash 
surrender value of life insurance policies, 
savings deposits, demand deposits, and 
idle currency. This represents $60,000,- 
000.000 excess buying power. If we can 
maintain in this country the psychology 
that will render our people free of the 
fear of inflation there will be no harmful 


can be best maintained by strict 
economy in governmental expenditures, 
by effective price control and rationing, 
and by -ontrol of wages—and not by 
burdensome taxes beyond the ability of 
many of our people to pay, and not by 
subsidies which must be paid by tax- 
payers. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, I believe, 
raises as much revenue as can reasonably 
be borne by our people at this time with- 
out unduly disturbing our economy. 

As far as individual income tax is 
concerned we are approaching, if in- 
deed we have not already approached, 
the point of diminished returns. Few of 
our people know or realize that in Amer- 
ica today, under existing tax laws for 
the years 1944 and 1945, no person, no 
matter how large his or her income, will 
have left during these years, after the 
payment of Federal taxes as much as 
$24,000 net income per year. A man 
with $100,000 of net income will have to 
pay $76,591 Federal taxes, leaving him 
$23,498.14, and this tax increases from 
that figure of net income, until when we 
reach the man with a net income of 
$700,600 we find that his taxes consume 
all cf his income. This vurden of taxa- 
tion on individuals has been increasing 
so rapidly that our people have hardly 
been able to adjust their budgets to it, 
and I think that it is wise for Congress 
to let them remain level for a while. 

Corporate taxes are in a similar con- 
dition. It is recognized that the taxes 
which are now being imposed directly 
upon corporations, and indirectly upon 
the dividend income flowing to share- 
holders, are as high or higher than those 
imposed by the other Allied Nations. 

It is of vital importance that our cor- 
porations be kept in sound financial con- 
dition, so that they may be able to con- 

rt to peacetime production and pro- 
vide employment for men leaving the 
armé d forces after the war. 

I ne withholding tax coming out of the 
weekly and monthly wages of every 
Wage earner and salaried person in 
America has brought home to them the 
mounting cost of Government expendi- 
tures, Every American now watches 
Government spending as never before. 
hese people will rise and demand econ- 
omy and they know that every saving in 
Government expenditures will lighten 
thelr tax burden. 
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“A penny saved is a penny earned.” 
There is no need to raise more taxes if 
public economies are practiced. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LupLow]. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Ishall address my re- 
marks solely to the postal provisions 
which are found on pages 88-91 of the 
print now before the Committee. 

I am absolutely opposed to the in- 
crease in postage rates which are pro- 
vided for in the tax bill. I think the 
provisions relating to postage should be 
stricken in toto from the bill. If it were 
not for the fact that the closed rule 
under which this bill comes before the 
House prevents the offering of amend- 
ments I would propose an amendment 
eliminating these provisions entirely. I 
hope that in the other legislative body, 
which operates slightly more democrati- 
cally and where freedom of amendments 
is permitted, an amendment will be 
adopted striking all of these postal items. 
If that is done I will support the amend- 
ment when the bill returns to the House. 

With all of the respect I have for the 
great Ways and Means Committee and 
the able and eminent chairman and 
thembers who compose it, I think it goes 
entirely outside of the field of legitimate 
and proper taxation and establishes a 
bad precedent when it undertakes to 
regulate postage rates. The Post Office 
Department is a great service institution 
and we should be careful to see that in 
its operations it is not hampered and 
hamstrung by laws that impair its service 
character. Postage rates should be 
levied on a basis of justice to patrons 
of the post cfiice and should not be tied 
in with the fluctuating requirements of 
the Government in respect to revenue. 
That is the only sound procedure. If 
we look at a postage rate solely with an 
eye on the revenue we think it will 
squeeze out of taxpayers, the possibilities 
of crippling and destroying business and 
inflicting hardships on postal patrons 
are great indeed. I have no hesitancy 
in saying that the postage increases 
carried in this bill will either drive many 
businesses to the wall or cripple them 
considerably, besides inflicting undue 
hardships on individual users of the 
postal system. 

I wish to submit as a primary proposi- 
tion that the Postal Service is not a 
proper channel for taxation. I know 
that it has been so misused in some in- 
stances in the past, but that is no reason 
why we should continue and confirm a 
bad practice. It is understandable that 
the Ways and Means Committee in its 
proper and diligent search for every tax 
dollar should explore all prospects, but 
there are some fields it should not enter. 
This is one of them. Postage rates 
should be dealt with separately from 
taxation on the basis of the needs of the 
Postal Service and what is best for the 
patrons of that Service, and I think there 
is much argument to support the posi- 
tion that the subject should be handled 
legislatively by the regular legislative 
committee that is constituted to handle 
such questions, the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, of which 
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the able gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Burcu] is chairman. 

The inadvisability of undertaking to 
make a revision of postage rates on a 
tax bill at this time becomes apparent 
when we are reminded that the Post 
Office Department now has that very 
matter under thorough consideration 
and investigation but has not had time 
to come to any conclusion thereon. 
The Appropriations Subcommittee of 
which I happen to be chairman, dealing 
with the Post Office Department ap- 
propriations, took cognizance of this 
situation and in the post office appro- 
priation bill for the current fiscal year 
there was set up a cost ascertainment 
unit which will enable the Postmaster 
General to find out what it costs to 
handle each class of mail and to de- 
termine accurately and scientifically the 
profit on some classes of mail and the 
losses on other classes, the amount of 
increase of postage certain classes can be 
expected to stand without injustice to 
patrons and without incurring the risk 
of diminishing volume which might de- 
feat the purpose of any increase. All 
of this information, accurately and sci- 
entifically ascertained and determined, 
is essential as a basis for any postage 
increase that will be anything more than 
a haphazard guess in the dark inspired 
by a desire to reach out and grasp some- 
thing to tax. The cost ascertainment I 
speak of is something the Postmaster 
General has long yearned for. He has 
repeatedly lamented that although he is 
at the head of the largest business estab- 
lishment in the world he has no idea 
what the actual cost is of handling the 
various classes of mail which either pro- 
duce net income or drag down the net 
revenues of that establishment. Pur- 
suant to the authorization which we 
gave him in our bill he has created his 
cost ascertainment unit and has called 
to his service in directing the investiga- 
tion two of the most eminent cost ex- 
perts in the country, Charles A. Heiss, 
comptroller, and Allan B. Crunden, a: 
sistant comptroller, of the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. Mr. Heiss 
and Mr. Crunden came to Washington 
early in this fiscal year and organized a 
staff of high efficiency which is now in 
the midst of investigating and develop- 
ing the facts on which it will be possible 
to make a sound revision of the postal 
rates. 

I submit that it would be a common 
sense viewpoint of this matter and a 
wiser procedure to allow that ccst ascer- 
tainment unit to function and to develop 
its findings before we undertake to fix 
postage rates blindly on a tax bill with- 
out having any dependable idea of the 
effect of what we are doing. I hope that 
the able chairman and members of the 
Ways and Means Committee will consider 
the facts I have presented about the unit 
that is already functioning in the Post 
Office Department in respect to a re- 
vision of postal rates and that before this 
tax bill gets through Congress the pro- 
visions increasing postage rates will be 
stricken out, so that later when we have 
before us all of the factors of profit and 
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loss, and the probable effects of chang- 
ing rates on volume, we may be able to 
revise the postage rates in a more logi- 
cal and satisfactory way. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like 
to compliment the gentleman on his 
speech. I am a member of the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee. I, too, 
am opposed to any increase in postal 
rates. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 


Will the gen- 


Mr. BREHM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. If I have time, I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. I would like to compli- 


ment the gentleman upon his remarks, 
and I regret that the rule under which 
the bill was brought before us prevents 
him from offering an amendment as he 
suggested. I would consider it a pleas- 
ure to vote for such an amendment. 


Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I desire to 


observe that the Post Office Department 
is at the present time in the black for the 
first time in many years, in spite of all 
this penalty mail and Government pam- 
phlets that they have to carry to the 
various parts of the United States and its 
possessions. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. The Post Office De- 
partment made $1,300,000 in the fiscal 
year 1943, over and above all expenses 
put together. It is in the black to the 
extent of $1,300,000. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
time in many years. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Yes. 
Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
like to be able to vote to 

from this bill. 

Mr. LUDLOW. 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield such time 
as he may require to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. STEwartT]. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to voice my opposition to an in- 
crease in taxes on theater tickets and 
first-class postage. In my opinion this 
phase of the proposed bill will bring less, 
not more, money into the tax tills. Why 
do I say that? I have been bombarded 
with letters from my district from the 
theater people saying higher admission 
price will decrease attendance at thea- 
ters to the point where it will not mean 
any more Federal revenue than is now 
derived from this source. I think we 
should lend an ear to their views in this 
matter. Theater men have certainly 
done their part in the war effort from 
the standpoint of morale, public educa- 
tion, and War bond drives. And school 
children are another angle to consider. 
They make up a larger part of the theater 
patronage and their limited funds 


For the first 


I, too, would 
strike title 4 


I thank the gentle- 
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could not stand an increase in admission. 
I trust your Committee will agree to an 
amendment to place the tax on show 
tickets back to its present rate and give 
the show-going folk and the show people 
a chance to continue with their good 
work. 

Now, about an increase in postage. I 
do not believe this should be saddled on 
the backs of the businessmen and pa- 
trons. Icensed when the Rum! plan was 
before us earlier in the session that such 
a tax bill as H. R. 3687 would be in the 
offing and so here it is. I consider this 
bill a mere plug to raise a portion of your 
liberal forgiveness of $10,000,000,000 to 
those who have made their big profits 
primarily out of war contracts—to shift 
the burden from the superrich to the 
average and underprivileged taxpayer. I 
did not vote for the Rum! tax plan and 
I cannot vote for this bill. 

Time does not permit me to discuss the 
many objections I have to this measure, 
but upon the subject of the increase in 
picture-show tickets and postage rates 
I have tried to make myself clear. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include one wire 
and three letters, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks, but to include extraneous mat- 
ter he must get permission from the 
House. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to state to Mem- 
bers of the House that postal rates 
should not be used for purposes of tax- 
ation. We all recognize the very difficult 
problem and the grave responsibilities 
confronting Members of Congress in 
producing a tax program that will pro- 
vide the tremendous revenues necessary 
to meet needs of the Government. We 
in the Congress are charged with the 
responsibility of determining how these 
revenues are to be raised and where the 
taxes are to be applied. 

In reaching such decisions I believe 
that Congress must and will take into 
consideration the maintenance and wel- 
fare of the various parts of our economic 
life that will be vitally affected by these 
taxes. Legislation, unless carefully con- 
sidered, can destroy overnight businesses 
that in many instances have taken a life- 
time to build. 

We all realize that additional reve- 
nues must be secured; however, there 
can be no justification for the Committee 
to vote its approval of postal-rate in- 
creases without careful consideration, 
and give those vitally affected an op- 
portunity to present their views to pro- 
tect their interests and investments they 
have made. . 

I would like to know if the postal au- 
thorities have been consulted or if a 
careful study of existing rates or of the 
experiences of the past served as a basis 
for rates now proposed. I am of the 
opinion we should proceed more cau- 
tiously. 
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New Process Co., 
Warren, Pa., November 4, 1943, 
Hon. Leon H. Gavin, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GavIN: No doubt you 
are aware that in a direct mail-order busi- 
ness, of which there are a great many in the 
United States, the item of postage used in 
circularization looms as about the largest 
item of expense. The volume of business 
obtained depends on the number of indi- 
vidual circulars sent out, and the number ot 
circulars that can be mailed with profitable 
results depends on the responsiveness of var- 
ious lists of mames. Obviously, when the 
cost of third-class postage goes up the num- 
ber of names that can profitably be circu- 
larized goes dowu, and if the rates are dou- 
bled for this class of postage, as now pro- 
posed, the amount of circularization of this 
kind will necessarily become but a fraction 
of what it is now, since it will be possible to 
circularize without loss only the most re- 
sponsive lists. This will result in tremen- 
dous loss of business for us and other direct 
mail-order concerns. Facilities built up to 
handle a large volume of business with effi- 
ciency will he largely idle, though carrying 
charges will continue, and employment otf 
white-collar people who are for the most part 
not eligible for employment in war indus- 
tries will decline precipitately here in War- 
ren, for example, where the part these em- 
ployees play in the prosperity of the local 
economy nesd not be pointed out to you. 

And what will the Government gain from 
the proposed doubling of third-class rates— 
specifically, bulk rates, under section 562, 
Postal Laws and Regulations (with which we 
are primarily concerned)? ‘The answer, to 
the best of our belief, is “little or nothing,” 
since it is quite obvious that reduction in 
the volume of circularizing forced on us and 
others by the unconscionable boost in rates 
would drastically curtail postal revenues 
from this source. The only resu-ts would be 
harm to concerns like us, our employees, 
printers, other cuppliers of all kinds, our lo- 
cal merchants, who depend upon our hun- 
dreds of employees for patronage, together 
with no advantage to the Government. 

We have recited the facts above in the 
hope and belief that they will aid you in do- 
ing all in your power to combat the propcs:d 
increase, or rather doubling of third-class 
postal rates, including (most important from 
our standpoint) bulk rates under section 
562, Postal Laws and Regulations. * * * 

Respectfully, 
New Process Co., 
JOHN L. Biarr, 
President. 
Haroitp C. Putnam, 
Treasurer. 


LANCASTER, PA., November 22, 1943. 
Hon. LEon H. Gavin, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C.: 

New tax bill (H. R. 3687) with its proposed 
doubling of third-class rates, would put us 
completely out of business. Last year our 
third-class postage cost us $46,256.71, dou- 
bling this amount under new proposed bill 
would be confiscatory taxation for our busi- 
ness. Your support of motion to recommit 
tax bill with a view to having postal section 
transferred to the House Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee urgently requested. 

WritiiaM A. FREw, 
President, Lancaster County Seed Co 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN, INc., 
November 20, 1943. 
Hon Leon H. GAVIN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 
* * . . + 

1. Higher third-class rates will penalize 
small and medium-sized businesses, which 
are the largest users of third-class mail. The 
increased rates will seriously impair, or even 
destroy, one of the most economic methods 
of getting business, especially now when 
there is a shortage of manpower, gasoline, 
and tires. ° 

2. With larger businesses, the added op- 
erating expenses which will be incurred 
through increased postal rates will come out 
of excess-profits taxes, in effect taking money 
from one Government pocket and putting it 
into another. 

3. Businesses operating under price ceil- 
ings have no way of recovering the addi- 
tional expense forced upon them. 

4. The Postal Service is an essential service 
and a public utility, and should not be 
classed as a luxury along with cosmetics, 
liquor, and cigars. Also, the Postal Service 
is not a proper channel for taxation. 

5. Higher rates will reduce postal revenues 
instead of increasing them. Experience has 
shown that whenever postal rates are in- 
creased, volume falls to such an extent that 
revenues are less under the higher rates than 
they were under the lower. I cite the follow- 
ing proof: 

a. In 1917 the penny postcard rate was 
increased to 2 cents. Prior to the increase 
the Post Office Department had been receiv- 
ing an average annual revenue of $20,000,000 
from this source. After the increase became 
effective the revenue dropped to $10,000,000 
a year, not only failing to produce the ex- 
pected revenue increase, but even resulting 
in revenues being cut in half. 

b. When in 1932 the Department increased 
the first-class letter rate from 2 to 3 cents, 
volume dropped from 4,000,000,000 to 2,000,- 
0C0,000 pieces annually, the revenue de- 
creased. It required 10 years to restore 
local first-class volume to its 1932 figure. 

Very sincerely, 
DovucGias C. McMuRTRIE. 





OraL HYGIENE PUBLICATIONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 9, 1943. 
Hon. Leon H. Gavin, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Through the newspapers, we 
have learned that the House Ways and Means 
Committee's proposal to increase postal rates 
includes the doubling of third class rates. 
As publishers of so-called controlled-circu- 
lation magazines for the dental profession 
and the dental trade, we are large users of 
this postage classification. We puy the al- 
ready high rate of 8 cents per pound. 

For the first 9 months of this year our 
third class postage bill for the mailing of our 
magazines alone—not including our other 
expenditures for postage—totals $19,225. At 
this rate, our expenditure for the year will be 
in excess of $25,500. 

If the rate is doubled, it can result in con- 
fiscation of our 33-year-old business, since 
the additional $25,000 represents nearly 10 
percent of our gross volume—a much higher 
percentage than any net profit we can earn. 

Obviously, many other magazine publishers 
are faced with a similar disaster if the third 
Class rate is increased substantially, let alone 
being doubled. Moreover, the readers of mag- 
azines so affected, and the manufacturers 
who use them as advertising media, would be 
deprived of publications upon which they 
depend. 

In my opinion, the proposed increase of 
third class rates would fail to produce any 
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increase in the Government’s revenue. If 
publisher’s current profits are turned into 
losses, and if some publishers are driven out 
of business, the present high taxes we are 
paying would no longer be forthcoming. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. B. Massot, President. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. ToweE]. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this bill because of the provision 
in it which arbitrarily increases the 
third-class mail rates. 

Many publications which are of great 
educational value use this class of mail 
for distribution. These publications are 
not chiefly advertising mediums. They 
render a distinct service and it is quite 
possible that their distribution will be 
seriously reduced in the future. If this 
provision remains in the bill and finally 
becomes law, a group of publishers in 
this country will be singled out to pay a 
disproportionate share of the tax sought 
to be raised under this bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed increase in taxes on telephones 
will necessitate the discontinuance of 
telephone service in numerous farm and 
rural homes. 

Mr. Chairman, the telephone is a ne- 
cessity; it is not a luxury. The telephorie 
industry has been classified by the War 
Manpower Commission as one of the 35 
most essential to the prosecution of the 
war. 

Local telephone service is essential to 
the domestic and business life of every 
community. It is vital to the national 
welfare, 

The independent telephone companies 
of the country operate in about 12,000 
of the 18,000 communities that enjoy 
telephone service. 

This independent-company service in- 
cludes more than 4,000,000 telephones, or 
about one-fifth of the total telephones in 
the United States. 

More than 80 percent of these 4,000,000 
telephones are in residences. 

One million telephones are in rural 
homes, serving farmers. 

Dwindling gasoline and tire supplies 
make the telephone all the more essen- 
tial to farmers, 

Without the telephone the farmer 
would not only be handicapped in farm 
operations, necessitating frequent con- 
tacts with neighbors and business people 
in town, the health and safety of his 
family would be jeopardized for want of 
ready communication with the family 
physician. 

The proposed increases in taxes on 
telephones is confiscatory. It will neces- 
sitate the discontinuance of telephone 
service in numerous farm and rural- 
town homes. 

The tax is discriminatory. It is more 
in the nature of a selective sales tax 
than an excise. 

The tax is an increased and unneces- 
sary burden upon already overburdened 
local, independent telephone businesses, 
While the tax is paid by the subscriber, 
the telephone company is responsible for 
its collection. The job of serving as tax 
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collector, computing, collecting, record- 
ing, and remitting grows more onerous 
all the time. 

Telephone companies are experiencing 
an acute shortage of manpower. It was 
testified before the House committee that 
the turn-over of female help is almost 
400 percent in some offices, and that if 12 
girls were hired on Friday, only 5 would 
show up on Monday. 

While the expense of collecting the tax 
is not -.vailable for the more than 6,400 
independent telephone companies in the 
country, if figures were available they 
would show a sizable amount which 
these companies have to spend to do the 
collecting and remitting of taxes. Such 
costs, of course, become a part of the 
operating expenses which are ultimately 
paid by the telephone users, and thus 
constitute a further tax increase. 

There are something over 6,400 in- 
dependent telephone companies in the 
United States. These have been classi- 
fied into four groups, as follows: 

A. Those having an annual operating 
revenue in excess of $100,000. 

B. Those ranging from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

C. Those ranging from $25,000 to 
$50,00C. 

D. Those having less than $25,000 an- 
nual operating revenue. 

In groups A and B together there are 
something over 200 companies. Groups 
C and D, therefore, represent about 6,200 
companies, and these are typical of small 
business enterprise about which there 
has been so much said and so little done. 

These 6,200 companies have a total of 
2,383,614 telephones, or an average of 
384 telephones per company. In other 
words, the typical independent small 
rural telephone company has an annual 
operating revenue of less than $50,000, 
and an average subscriber list of 384 
telephones. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem that in 
all fairness, and in proportion to ability 
to meet the costs of the tax burden and 
continue in business, the small indepen- 
dent rural telephone company with a 
subscriber list of less than 850 telephones 
should be exempted from further tax in- 
creases above those at present in force. 

The failure of small business concerns 
is a calamity which our country cannot 
afford to let come to pass. To give small 
independent telephone companies a push 
toward failure by congressional act is 
unthinkable. And yet that is what we 
will be doing if we approve these tax in- 
creases. 

In this matter, the Congress has a 
great opportunity to protect small busi- 
ness enterprise, as it impliedly committed 
itself to do in the appointment of both 
Senate and House committees on small 
business. These committees have evi- 
dently been very active. I am informed 
that their annual expenditures for all 
their operations, including travel, inves- 
tigation, clerical help, etc., have been, 
for Senate and House committees, respec- 
tively, $57,445.22 and $47,500, or a 
total of approximately $105.000 for a 
year of investigation of small business 
problems and conditions. Here we have 
an opportunity to make to the taxpayers 
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some return for all this money of theirs 
which has been so spent. 

Mr. Chairman, the results of the pro- 
posed increases in taxes on telephones 
is well set forth in a letter and a tele- 
gram which I recently received from the 
presidents of two of these small com- 
panies located in the First Congressional 
District of Missouri, which I include 
herein as follows: 

FARMERS TELEPHONE Co., 
Milan, Mo., November 11, 1943. 
Hon. Wat ARNOLD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are a small corporation pro- 
testing against higher taxes on the telephone 
industry. 

Congress has picked communications out 
of the rest of the utility family for a tax bur- 
Gen in the revenue law enacted in 1941. This 
resulted in a 6-percent monthly tax on local 
exchange service, which was increased to 10 
percent last year. 

We accepted this tax cheerfully and have 
cheerfully acted as a tax-collecting agency 
for the Government. Now comes a proposed 
raise in this tax. 

As you probably know—coming from this 
part of the country—that a large percentage 
of rural and small-town telephone users keep 
their phones mainly because they have sons 
or other relatives in the armed forces and 
feel that they must have their telephones. 

However, rnany have told me that if taxes 
on telephone services are increased again they 
will be forced to discontinue their telephones, 
and that if this 15- to 20-cent increase goes 
into effect there is nothine else for them 
to do. 

We feel that this proposed increase is a 
selective tax and a discrimination, and is un- 
fair to the industry and, in addition, it will 
weaken the morale of the rural and small- 
town people, who cannot afford telephones. 

In large cities and large corporations this 
might work out, but small corporations are 
already tax burdened almost beyond our ca- 
pecity to pay and still keep our service up to 
the standard we wish to have. 

We maintain that a telephone in rural 
communities is a necessity and not a semi- 
luxury. 

I am writing to you, whom I feel under- 
stand conditions here, so that you can in our 
behalf protest to the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

We hcpe you will be able to help us. 

Sincerely, 
VENNIE G. LOVE, 
President. 
GALLATIN, Mo., November 20, 1943. 
Hon. Wat ARNOLD, 
Congressman, First District, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please protect us from an increase in the 
selective sales tax on the telephone service 
of our Daviess and De Kalb County sub- 
scribers, of which approximately 85 percent 
are farmers. This service is not a luxury but 
a necessity with dwindling gasoline and tire 
supplies. With your knowledge of these 
rural communities you know 15-percent 
tax on telephone service is confiscatory. 
Anything jou can do to block this tax in- 
crease will be greatly appreciated. 

Jor M. ROBERTS, 
President Inter-County Telephone Co. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I shall ad- 
dress myself to two, phases of the bill, 
or at least, two phases of the discussion 
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this afternoon which have to do with 
the appropriations in which the War De- 
partment Appropriations Subcommittee 
is interested. That is as to the savings 
under this $13,000,000,000 that was re- 
ported the other day and as to the re- 
negotiation features of the bill. 

Already this afternoon during the re- 
marks made by others, there has been 
some discussion of this $13,000,000,000 
and its relation to the fiscal burdens of 
the Government. Because of limited 
time I am only going to refer to that 
at this time to say that the true credit, 
the real credit for the saving of that 
$13,000,000,000 should go to the boys in 
Australia, in Alaska, in Africa, in Italy, 
in Sicily, and on the high seas, who are 
responsible for the change in the mili- 
tary situation which made possible that 
financial cut-back from the military pic- 
ture as it was presented to us last May. 

With respect to the renegotiation fea- 
tures of this bill, as I said early during 
the afternoon, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr,. Disney] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] and the 
members of the subcommittee that han- 
dled this provision are entitled to a great 
deal of credit, as are other members of 
the committee who worked on this most 
difficult problem we have in connection 
with war financing. 

Renegotiation was developed in the 
War Department Appropriation Sub- 
committee to meet a special and extraor- 
dinary problem. It was a problem that 
has scarcely been touched upon here to- 
day, the problem of vast and extraor- 
dinary profits being made on war con- 
tracts. It is a problem on which the 
public has been getting but one side, 
lately. Here is a circular put out by Mr. 
Edward G. Budd, president of the Budd 
Manufacturing Co., and the Budd Wheel 
Co., entitled “The Dangerous Injustice 
of Renegotiation,” which was on your 
desks this morning, I presume. Now, 
the situation in the Budd companies is 
the kind of situation that produced a de- 
mand for something to curb excessive 
war expenditures and since this circular 
appeared yesterday and today, I use it 
as a convenient illustration of the prob- 
lem. After reading the circular I called 
on the War Department for their figures 
in the Budd case and I have here a 
break-down of the profit sheet of the 
Budd Manufacturing Co. Contrary to 
the impression one might receive from 
the generalities in this circular that they 
had made a profit of only 1 percent or 
something like that, listen to these fig- 
ures from the records in possession of 
the War Department: 

The Budd Wheel Co. for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1942, did a war 
business of $41,271,000. Its profit, before 
taxes, was $9,999,000, or 24.2 percént on 
its total volume of business. Its profit 
after taxes, if there had been no rene- 
gotiation, would have been $3,033,000, or 
55.8 percent of the net worth of the com- 
pany. After renegotiation its profit was 
still 12 percent of its net sales, and its 
net profit after payment of taxes was 26 
percent of the net worth of the company. 
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When the War Department Appropr?- 
ation Committee ran into situations like 
this, is it any wonder that some of us 
thought that you, and you, and you, 
would be held accountable by the mem- 
bers of your district if you permitted 
these vast sums of money to be paid out 
of the Federal Treasury without any at- 
tempt at recovery? 

One further reference to the facts on 
the Budd Co. The salary of Mr. Budd in 
1938 was $43,200, from the Budd Manu- 
facturing Co. In 1942 that was jumped 
to $65,410. But in addition to the Budd 
Manufacturing Co. they now had the 
Budd Wheel Co., and from the Budd 
Wheel Co. Mr. Budd received an addi- 
tional salary of $140,318, making an in- 
crease in his annual salary from $43,000 
in 1938 to $205,009 in 1942. 

Similar examples of greatly increased 
profits and salaries were coming before 
us in the spring of 1942—get the full 
facts on any case you hear about. You 
will understand what I mean when I say 
that the origin of renegotiation was the 
situation that we confronted. 

The Government, the country, was in 
a situation parallel to the parent who 
found his child about to die. He said, 
“Send for a doctor.” Somebody said, 
“Which doctor shall I get? Shall I get 
the expensive doctor?” “Well, there is 
only one in town. You run and get him 
and do not ask what it is going to cost.” 
The father said, “We have to have a 
doctor right away. This is a case of life 
and death.” 

A lot of the war contracts were made 


in that fashion. I do not justify them. 
I supported the effort of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, ENGEL] to eliminate 
cost plus and cost plus-fixed-fee con- 


tracts before we got into the war. But 
that lost, and later we got into the war 
and contracts were let right and left. 
Many times neither the contractor nor 
the Government had any idea of what 
the cost would be to change a washing 
machine factory to a munition factory. 
So we sent for the doctor—any doctor we 
could get. After the doctor came, per- 
haps he was an expensive doctor. Per- 
haps he found his costs were not as much 
as expected and that his prices were 
high, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CASE. So what did we propose? 
Go back to the father who sent for the 
doctor to treat his child. After he got 
the doctor’s bill, it is possible that he 
found the bill pretty stiff. He renegoti- 
ated. Perhaps he just said, “Let us look 
this over. I cannot use you again at this 
rate. Let us reprice this a little.” Any- 
way he renegotiated. Repricing is noth- 
ing new in business and nothing new in 
industry. 

The amendments which this bill will 
propose are good amendments to the bill. 
As a matter of fact, I went before the 
committee and I suggested to them that 
I thought the same as I did over a year 
ago, when we adopted the statute origi- 
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nally, that the statute was imperfect. 
That it was merely a start. That some- 
body should work on it further and per- 
fect the details, or even try something 
else if it would do a better job. 

This committee has done a splendid 
job in the amendments offered. It has 
given excellent study to the whole 
problem. Naturally I am pleased to 
find that five of the changes that I sug- 
eested to the committee are incorporated 
in the amendments now offered to the 
statute. 

For instance, there is the explicit right 
of appeal by settirg up a tax court, a 
court of appeal body, and before that, a 
review body. So that now the right of 
appeal will be exnressly provided in the 
statute. 

In addition to that, the size of the ex- 
emption is to be raised from contractors 
with war business up to $100,000, in- 
creased to extend up to $500,000 total 
Government war business, 

In addition to that there is a definition 
of standard commercial articles, which 
makes it possible for the Secretary or 
the Single Price Adjustment Board to ex- 
empt the articles where substantial com- 
petition exists. 

For they have also adopted the idea of 
one central price adjustment board, so 
as to create uniform policies through- 
out the program for all agencies con- 
cerned and provision is made for termi- 
nating renegotiaticn when the war ends, 
not 3 years afterward. 

I know my time is about to expire 
again, but let me say again that there is 
no perfect answer to the problem of ex- 
cessive war profits. You may have ideas 
that will further improve the statute, and 
“if you Know a better hole, go to it.” 

There is not a Member of this House 
who has not repeatedly, publicly and pri- 
vately, said that he would do all in his 
power to prevent excessive war profits if 
we ever got into war again. The law was 
new; it was not perfect and these amend- 
ments, while they improve it, will not 
make it perfect. But it works. It has 
Saved over $5,000,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money and is getting better prices 
on new contracts. 

You take any one of the celebrated 
cases and get the facts from the War De- 
partment or the Navy Department and 
you will agree with me that were it not 
for renegotiation there is not a Member 
of this House who could go back to his 
district and defend the excessive profits 
that would have been made from War 
and Navy and ship contracts, without re- 
negotiation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time.as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. JoHN- 
SON]. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked the indulgence 
of members of the Committee at this 
ume to read a letter I have written to 
Our popular and able Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, in which I felt 
it my painful duty to discuss the General 
Patton incident and request that in view 
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of the wide publicity given same, the gen- 
eral in question be removed from his 
command immediately, 

The letter follows: 


NOVEMBER 24, 1943. 
Gen. Grorce C. MARSHALL, 
Chief_of Staff, 
War Department General Staf,, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL MARSHALL: I am taking the 
liberty of writing you with regard to the 
despicable incident involving Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., who evidently in a fit of anger 
cursed and struck a shell-shocked soldier in 
a hospital tent in Sicily last August. 

I have read a number of accounts of this 
incident since the story was first told by a 
well-known radio commentator last Sunday 
evening. The following day, the newspapers 
of the country published what was said to be 
an official Army headquarters statement, as 
follows: 

“General Patton is commanding the Sev- 
enth Army, has commanded it since it was 
activated and is continuing to command it. 
General Patton has never been reprimanded 
at any time by General Eisenhower or by 
anyone else in this theater.” 

Today the country is told that although 
the general had not been “officially” repri- 
manded, that General Eisenhower upon hear- 
ing of the incident immediately wrote the 
general denouncing his reprehensible con- 
duct and ordered him to make amends, or 
be removed from his command, which the 
country is assured the general did “on his 
own volition.” The apologies, however, ac- 
cording to front-line dispatches, were not 
forthcoming until the general was ordered to 
do so by General Eisenhower. The same 
front-line dispatches say that although the 
facts of the incident were generally known 
among Officers and men throughout the 
entire division, the incident was not dis- 
closed for 344 months after it occurred. 
There is little doubt that it never would have 
been disclosed if the story had not broken 
over the radio. The following paragraphs of 
one of the dispatches, which evidently cleared 
through Army headquarters, follows: 

“The incident for which BEisenhower re- 
buked one of his ablest battle leaders oc- 
curred early in August when the Sicilian cam- 
paign was at a critical period. Patton, visit- 
ing an evacuation hospital, was walking 
among the wounded, patting some on the 
head and sympathizing with them, when he 
came upon a soldier sitting on a cot with his 
head in his hands, weeping. 

“In reply to Patton’s question as to what 
was the matter with him, the soldier was 
quoted as replying: ‘It’s my nerves. I guess 
I can’t stand shelling.’ 

“According to those present, the general 
thereupon burst into a rage, and, employing 
profanity, called the soldier a coward and 
yellow belly and other epithets and ordered 
him back to the front. The scene attracted 
several persons, including the commanding 
officer of the hospital, the doctor who had 
admitted the soldier, and a nurse. 

“In a fit of fury Patton struck the soldier 
on the rear of the head with the back of his 
hand. The soldier fell over slightly, and a 
nurse, intent on protecting the patient, made 
a dive toward Patton, but was pulled back by 
a doctor. The commander of the hospital 
then intervened. 

“Patton, still in high temper, told other 
patients his views, then returned to berate 
the shell-shocked soldier again. The soldier 
appeared dazed, but offered to return to the 
front and tried to gain his feet as Patton 
left the hospital without making further in- 
vestigation of the case. 

_ “It was later ascertained that the soldier 
had been diagnosed as a medical case a week 
before the hospital incident, but he refused 
to leave the front until he finally was ordered 
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back by his unit doctor. After Patton left 
the hospital the soldier demanded to return 
to the front immediately, but was forced to 
rest for another week.” 

The dispatch further added that doctors 
at the hospital diagnosed the private’s illness 
as acute malaria and said he was partially 
delirious at the time of the general’s in- 
cident, one report revealed. 

Now, General, these facts speak for them- 
selves. Assuming these front-line reports are 
true, I am amazed and chagrined at the 
statement that General Patton is still in 
command of the Seventh Army, and the 
further statement that the incident is closed. 

Permit me to say that I served as a buck 
private in France for more than a year with 
the Thirty-sixth Division during World War 
No. 1, and saw active service in the front 
lines. I know first-hand of the horrors and 
excruciating pain of shells landing all about 
me If the officers and men in the Seventh 
Army really know the facts in connection 
with this unfortunate‘incident and of the 
inexcusable and despicable acts of the gen- 
eral in question, I know from personal ex- 
perience that they would not want him in 
command of their outfit; but whether they 
are aware of the true facts or not, the mothers 
and fathers of these gallant lads are entitled 
to know that their commanding officers can 
be depended upon under any and all circum- 
stances to protect them if and when humanly 
possible to do so. Such incidents might be 
overlooked and closed with an unofficial 
spanking in Hitler’s army, but not in Uncle 
Sam’s. 

I have a boy—a fine, upstanding orphan 
boy I reared from infancy who is now some- 
where in the European theater. He also en- 
listed as a buck private. His devoted wife 
and other loved ones in Oklahoma and else- 
where, as well as the loved ones of millions 
of other brave young officers and men are 
entitled to know that no such incident will 
ever occur in the future. 

Let me add, General Marshall, that I am 
not now, nor have I ever set myself up, as a 
military expert. I have profound confidence 
in you as a military leader, and as a member 
of the House Appropriations Committee have 
voted for every dollar the Army has request- 
ed, resolving any doubt in favor of the de- 
mands of yourself and other military leaders. 
I feel that we have a great Army, and I want 
it to continue to be great and well disciplined. 

I do not have a personal acquaintance with 
General Patton, but I have some responsibil- 
ity to our men and women in uniform, as well 
as to the fathers and mothers of our country's 
defenders. 

I would not cast any aspersions on the gen- 
eral’s previous record. Reports from the 
fighting front indicate that prior to this in- 
cident, General Patton had demonstrated 
outstanding ability as a commander, but it 
should be obvious that this unprovoked at- 
tack upon a private soldier has destroyed the 
general's usefulness as a commander of the 
Seventh Army or any other division. 

In view of the wide and unfavorable public- 
ity the incident has received, I do not con- 
sider it presumptuous to suggest that Gen- 
eral Patton be relieved of his command im- 
mediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
JED JOHNSON. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, today 
we consider a new tax bill. Taxes are 
already high—almost unbearably high, 
especially for some of our people. Yet, I 
believe that if the people are given econ- 
omy and wise administration, they will 
be willing to try to pay a greater portion 
of the cost of the war now rather than 
leave an extra burden for the men in 
uniform to shoulder when they return to 
their native land. 
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Too much emphasis has been placed on 
the demand for more wages and profits. 
If I were away in some remote quarter 
of the earth, fighting a war to prevent 
the conquest and destruction of my 
country and against a ruthless and cruel 
enemy, it would arouse my indignation 
and disgust if I should learn that the 
folks back home in the United States 
were striking, wrangling over wages and 
profits, and carrying on in such a way 
as to appear to be oblivious of my peril- 
ous position and the issues involved in 
this terrible war. 

The sacrifice of the men on the fight- 
ing fronts is terrific. It is indescrib- 
able. There is anxiety, privation, hun- 
ger, bullets and bombs, wounds—both 
physical and mental—and death. Occa- 
sionally we may sense for a moment a 
realization of what our fighting men 
must endure. But it is impossible for 
us who are far from the war zones to 
see and feel the true picture. Fighting 
men who return home with broken bodies 
cannot portray to us—make real to us— 
the terrible strain and stress of the front 
lines. 

Against that background of war we 
consider this new tax bill. Nobody likes 
high taxes. But as long as about 10,- 
000,000 of our men in uniform hazard 
their lives in this war, I think that most 
civilians have a feeling that they, too, 
would like to do a little sacrificing—in 
fact, a great deal of sacrificing for the 
common good, realizing that their sac- 
rifices at home cannot even be com- 
pared with the contribution of our men 
who are fighting this war. If they give 
their blood, we can give our toil and our 
money, and the sacrifice will still be 
quite unequal. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
waste, extravagance, and profiteering 
should have been cut to the minimum 
and we should have begun to pay a 
greater portion of the costs of this war. 
That statement will have to be included 
in a true history of World War No. 2. 
And is there anything wrong with a 
policy which requires that civilians toil 
and produce and pay while others train 
and fight? 

But our tax program has been badly 
bungled. The year 1942 began 24 days 
after Pearl Harbor. Our 1942 national 
income was the greatest in history up to 
that time. Did we pay adequate taxes 
on 1942 individual income? No. About 
75 percent of all individual income taxes 
on 1942 income was canceled. About 
$7,000,000,000 in individual income taxes 
were canceled by the adoption of the 
so-called modified Rum] tax nlan which 
became the law on June 9, 1943. I shall 
always be glad that I voted against that 
iniquitous tax bill. The more the people 
learn of its effect and the confusion it 
has wrought, the more those of us who 
opposed the measure will be vindicated 
in our stand. If millionaires are made 
out of this war—and many are becoming 
rich while others die—that tax bill will 
share a large portion of the responsi- 
bility. 

There were those who wanted to cancel 
100 percent of the income tax on indi- 
viduals on 1942 income. Iam willing to 
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predict that in the post-war period the 
angry cry will not be that too little was 
canceled, but that too much was can- 
celed. 

Regarding the profits being made dur- 
ing this war, let me say with all the em- 
phasis at my command that when the 
history of this war is written it will not 
be said that the civilians, generally 
speaking, made too little profit out of the 
war, but that they made too much. And 
let me make th’s statement. When the 
history of this war is written, perhaps by 
some soldier who has returned from a 
rendezvous with the Japs in the jungles 
of the southwest Pacific, it will not be 
said that the American people paid too 
much in taxes to. help support the war 
effort, but that many Americans paid too 
little in taxes to support the war effort. 

I heard someone say the other day that 
we could not pay more taxes—and, in- 
deed, there are many who cannot bear 
any additional tax burden. It was clev- 
erly pointed out that “you can shear a 
sheep many times but you can skin him 
only once.” But that adage must not be 
used in defense of the profiteer. And 
many cases of war profiteering have al- 
ready been exposed. We cannot overdo 
the job of trying to prevent war profiteer- 
ing, and of recapturing excessive profits 
in taxes. When the profits and profit- 
eers of this war are truly understood, I 
predict that it will not be sufficient to 
glibly say, “You can shear a sheep many 
times, but you can skin him only once.” 
That will not afford shelter for those 
black sheep who have taken advantage of 
the war to make undue and unreasonably 
high profits. 

I think I know the attitude of the 
people whom I represent. When I had 
the opportunity to be among them this 
past summer, I made it my business to 
find out what the people thought. I 
think I found out what they thought, and 
I do not think they have changed their 
minds. The great heart of the American 
people is stil] true and just and fair. 
The peopie are willing to pay taxes to the 
very limit if they are assured that their 
money will not be wasted and trifled 
away by people who are charged under 
our system of government with the seri- 
ous business of running the war. Yes, I 
found out that the people were even 
willing to pay more taxes if the above- 
stated conditions were met—certainly for 
the duration of the war, and in cases 
where it is possible for them to pay more. 

I found out some other things. The 
people are not interested in politics as 
such, and they are not interested in pub- 
lic officials whose chief concern is politics. 
They are sick at heart over waste and 
abuse, yet most of them realize that 
some waste is inevitable in time of war. 
Undoubtedly, economy in Government 
will be a stimulant of the first order to 
the people. ; 

The people want to win this war at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and they 
are willing to pay the price, but in trying 
to pay the price of freedom they do not 
want to be overcharged, deceived, and 
misled, nor do they want this country to 
cease to be the land of freedom and 
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opportunity for themselves and their 
children when this war is over. 

Others may regret that the people hate 
bureaucracy and regimentation. But 
democracy will be threatened if the peo- 
ple ever cease to have a wholesome and 
active interest in the affairs of their Goy- 
ernment, What the people really hate 
is incompetency—the incompetent, ego- 
tistical, impractical, bungling, wastefu) 
bureaucrat who is hurting the war effort 
and confusing the people. Americans 
have not lost appreciation for humble, 
efficient, and hard-working public ser- 
vants who are doing a good job in the 
various bureaus and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. And there are many of that 
very type who deserve not the scorn but 
the thanks of our people. 

Business institutions are pointing out 
that if they are to survive after the war, 
all profits cannot be taken away in taxes, 
This is correct. After all, upon business 
institutions we will have to rely for the 
employment of many returning service- 
men and others when the war is over, 
We cannot serve the public interest by 
destroying either individuals or corpora- 
tions and thereby destroying the eco- 
nomic structure of our country. On the 
other hand, we cannot afford to be too 
generous in providing for the financial 
security of our people at home for the 
after-the-war period at a time when 
nearly 10,000,000 men in uniform are 
immobilized insofar. as civilian life is 
concerned, ey have no chance to lay 
aside for a rainy day. They have no 
chance for profits. They only have a 
chance to fight—perhaps to die. They 
have no chance to get rich during the 
war; they only have a chance to get 
killed. One cannot make a proper ap- 
proach to the tax question without hav- 
ing these 10,000,000 men constantly in 
mind, and Americans who have those 
men in mind will want to pay as they 
fight. A proper approach requires rigid 
economy in Government, less liberal ap- 
propriations by Congress and a stronger 
tax policy. 

The Nineteenth Congressicnal District 
of Texas is an agricultural, not an in- 
dustrial district. Those who produce 
food and fiber are not happy about the 
ugly charges which have been made to 
the effect that the farmers are greedy 
and selfish; that they are trying to 
profiteer out of the war. What the 
farmer is trying to do is to produce for 
victory. It does arouse the indignation 
of the farmer to see excessive wages being 
paid in war plants and to observe the ex- 
cessive profits of many of the war in- 
dustries. Fortunately, the bill before us 
increases the excess-profits tax on cor- 
porations to 95 percent. 

If civilians at home are now angered 
by the profiteering of selfish groups in 
this country at this time, do you not 
know that when the war is over, and our 
men come marching home, their indigna- 
tion over these wartime profiteers wil! 
reach a very high peak indeed? 

The question with us should not be 
how much money we can make out of 
the war, but how much we can con- 
tribute by every means at our command 
toward winning the victory at the earliest 
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possible moment. The full and complete 
cooperation of all our people is required. 
We are standing at the threshold of great 
opportunity and we cannot afford to fail. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana asks unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

‘here was no objection, 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, last August a soldier from the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent, 
Pvt. Charles H. Kuhl, of Mishawaka, 
Ind., was with the American Seventh 
Army in Sicily. He was then confined 
to a hospital suffering from malaria and 
sheli shock. On August 4 he wrote his 
family, saying: 

General Patton slapped my face yesterday, 
and kicked me in the pants, and cussed me, 


That family kept the letter and that 
unfortunate incident, that hurt, to itself. 

Following the widespread publicity 
given the incidents relating to Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr., in the last several 
hours, this family has made known the 
contents of that letter. Of course, they 
could not help but feel as any American 
father and mother would feel over such 
an incident, but like every other Ameri- 
can, their paramount thought is the 
early and successful end to the war. 

It is with considerable pride that I 
read to you, Mr. Chairman, a statement 
which was issued today in Mishawaka, 
Ind., by the father of this young soldier: 

I hold no personal feelings against Gen- 
eral Patton. If he is a good man, as they 
say, let’s keep him. We need good men. 
I am willing to let the case rest as is and 
drop the whole thing, and get on with the 
war, I want to make it clear that we did 
not make public the letter from Charles to 
spite the general; otherwise, we would have 
made it public long ago. As it was, we kept 
silent about the whole affair until a report 
of the incident was made in the newspaper. 
Then we felt that we should inform the 
South Bend Tribune of the letter we had 
received from our son. We don’t want to 
stand in the way of a promotion of General 
Patton, 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the kind of 
stuff of which Americans are made. Let 
the Army handle its own problems and 
let us get on with the winning of the 
war, 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Would.the 
gentleman tell us the date of that inci- 
lent? 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. This letter 
was dated August 4. It said the inci- 
dent happened the day before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, a little 
While ago when members of the Commit- 
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tee on Ways and Means were asking 
unanimous consent to extend their re- 
marks I was earnestly in the hope that 
some member of the committee would 
ask unanimous consent to expunge 
everything the committee had done up 
to now. I realize, however, they had a 
tough job and I am very much pleased 
over the fact that we are sending this 
bill over to the Senate today. I feel 
that the American taxpayers are entitled 
to a tax bill that is not retroactive, and 
I hope the bill comes back and becomes 
a law before the calendar year 1943 ex- 
pires. 

The chairman of the committee told 
us that in the last 5 years the tax hand 
of Uncle Sam has reached down into the 
incomes, pay envelopes, and other prop- 
erties of the American people to the ex- 
tent of changing our tax revenues from 
$5,000,000,000 a year to $43,500,000,000. 

I wonder who was hurt by taking that 
additional $38,000,000,000?, I believe for 
the most part people continue to consume 
food; no doubt they continue to buy 
clothing—at least what is available to be 
bought—but I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that more than any other one group in 
America that has been hurt by this ex- 
cessive tax program, our religious and 
charitable institutions have been hurt. 
It has been the endowed colleges, the 
hospitals of America, the orphanages, if 
you please, and the churches of America 
that have taken the brunt of this cut in 
the national income by reason of our tax 
program. 

In 1942 the contributions to religious 
institutions were the lowest on a percent- 
age basis in the history of America. In 
1943 it will be still lower. An unfor- 
tunate thing happened when we passed 
the withholding tax—something that 
violated a principle long established in 
America. We have always held that 15 
percent of an individual’s income if con- 
tributed to religious and charitable insti- 
tutions was exempt from taxation; but 
consider the individual—and there are 
millions of them—whose sole income is a 
salary subject to the withholding tax. 
In order for them to carry on paying to 
these splendid institutions they must pay 
a tax on exempt income and then at the 
end of the year file a claim for refund or 
credit against the United States Govern- 
ment. The result is that it is making a 
tremendous inroad upon the income of 
these splendid institutions. 

I offered a bill to the committee which 
would provide that an employee may no- 
tify his employer of his anticipated con- 
tributions at the beginning of a taxable 
year and have that amount subtracted 
from his wage at each pay-roll period 
before the withholding tax was applied. 

That principle has the support of the 
colleges of America of practically every 
denomination, Protestant and Catholic. 
In the very few minutes at my disposal 
I do not have time to go into this thor- 
oughly. I could read resolutions from 
the Protestants, the Lutherans, the 
Christian Scientists, the Catholics, the 
American Association of Colleges, and 
various hospital associations. Yet the 
committee turned a deaf ear to that pro- 
posal. Eventually it will come. We 
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cannot go on taxing exempt income and 
then expect people to file a claim for a 
refund at the end of the year. We can- 
not go on destroying the institutions that 
make for a strong citizenry and have any 
national income or property left in this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Michigan I[Mr. 
MICHENER }. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
primary purpose of this bill is to ex- 
tend the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for such time as the war 
emergency may require. The House 
unanimously agrees that this should be 
done. 

There is difference of opinion, how- 
ever, as to section 3 of the bill, which 
would terminate the payment of con- 
sumer subsidies on any agricultural 
commodity, or commodity manufactured 
therefrom, after January 1, 1944, pro- 
vided, however, that the payment of 
subsidies might be continued “in trans- 
actions with respect to competitive do- 
mestic vegetable oils and fats and oil 
seed.” 

In short, the only controversy before 
the House is as to the advisability of the 
payment of certain consumer subsidies 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

It has been repeatedly said through- 
out the debate that the rank and file of 
the people are confused as to what sub- 
sidies mean and as to what inflation 
means. In order to appreciate the con- 
troversy, it is necessary to have some 
understanding as to what these terms 
mean or imply. The dictionary defines 
the subsidy about which we are talking 
as— 

Pecuniary aid directly granted by govern- 
ment to an individual or commercial enter- 
prise deemed productive of public benefit. 


A leading economist defines inflation 
as: 

An increase in consumers’ purchasing 
power in relation to the quantity of con- 
sumers’ goods, manifesting itself in a rise 
in the general price level. The causes of in- 
flation are those forces that tend either to 
increase consumers’ purchasing power or de- 
crease the quantity of consumers’ goods. 


We should all agree that consumer sub- 
sidies are advisable if productive of pub- 
lic benefit. I cannot conceive of a Mem- 
ber voting against subsidies if he is con- 
vinced that subsidies will in the end be 
productive of public benefit. The pub- 
lic is made up of all the people and it is 
seldom, if ever, possible to enact a law 
that is equally beneficial to all individ- 
uals, classes, and groups. That is why 
no law satisfies everybody. That is why 
all laws should be so framed as to pro- 
vide maximum benefits to the maximum 
number, Special privileges and particu- 
lar benefits to groups and classes should 
always be avoided insofar as possible. 
The public good is paramount. 

This subsidy controversy resolves itself 
into this question: Will the payment of 
these subsidies be beneficial to the public 
in the long run? 
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It must not be forgotten that these 
subsidies are of two kinds: 

First. Producers’ subsidies, the pay- 
ment of which is for the purpose of in- 
creasing production of materials, com- 
modities, and things necessary in this 
war period. Here, again, the debate has 
shown unanimity of opinion on the part 
of the House; that is, there is no contro- 
versy as to the payment of producers’ 
subsidies. This bill in no way affects such 
payments; therefore, producers’ subsidies 
are not an issue in this debate. 

Second. Subsidies to be paid by the 
Government to the consumer. Section 3 
deals only with food and food products. 
It works like this: The Government taxes 
the people, or sells bonds to the people, 
to raise money to make it possible for 
the consumer to buy his groceries and 
food at a price below that which he would 
pay if the Government did not pay a part 
of his grocery bill. These subsidies would 
inure to the benefit of everybody who 
purchased groceries and food regardless 
of the wealth, the wage, or the income of 
the person making the purchase. There 
would be no distinction between paying 
the grocery bill of Henry Ford or the wid- 
ow with the small income; that is, a gen- 
eral, over-all, uniform present—out of 
the taxpayers’ money—is given to all of 
the people of the country who buy grocer- 
ies and food. 

Our people may be divided into two 
general groups for the purpose of this 
discussion: (a) The war worker and 
others now receiving the highest income 
ever received for like work in human 
history. This group constitutes a large 
segment of our population. (b) The 
professional person, the peacetime work- 
er, including school teachers, municipal 
employees, clerks, pensioners, and others, 
who have had no commensurate increase 
in income during the war. 

The cost of living has increased defi- 
nitely during the war. During the same 
period the war worker wage has in- 
creased much more. For instance, I 
have in mind a national defense area 
where approximately 40,000 persons are 
employed in war industry at an almost 
unbelievably high wage. In the same 
community there reside approximately 
3,000 persons who constitute the lower 
income group referred to in (b). The 
40,000 persons were never so financially 
able to pay their own grocery bills as 
they are right now. The 3,000 persons 
find it very difficult to meet their living 
expenses because of the high cost of liv- 
ing and their limited income. 

Those who advocate over-all consumer 
subsidies would pay a like part of the 
grocery bills of each group. It is dif- 
ficult for me to reconcile this type of 
public spending. The Federal Govern- 
ment is billions of dollars in the red and 
should not be called upon to pay the 
living costs of any group of our people 
which is abundantly able to support it- 
self. 

Equity and justice require that some 
method be devised to make it possible 
for both groups to enjoy the American 
standard of living. This is a difficult 
problem and it seems to me that the 
stamp plan embodied in the bill offered 
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by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Herter] has possibilities and, if 
adopted, would make it possible for the 
Federal Government, at much less ex- 
pense and with more justice, to give aid 
to the so-called white-collar low-income 
group without subsidizing the other 
group. At least some consideration 
should be given to this or some other 
alternative suggestion before the Gov- 
ernment embarks upon a policy of uni- 
versal grocery-bill paying. 

It is not fair to tax all of the people, 
including the boys in the front lines who 
are receiving only $50 a month, to pay 
the living expenses of those who are safe 
and secure in bombproof jobs, when this 
group is amply able, by reason of war 
wages, to feed itself. Nevertheless, that 
is just what the administration’s con- 
sumer-subsidy policy contemplates. 

Mr. Chairman, the payment of food 
subsidies is not a new idea. It was tried 
out by, and contributed to, the fall of 
the Roman Empire. Subsidies brought 
on unbridled and uncontrolled inflation 
in Germany after World War I. Sub- 
sidies beget subsidies. Like opium, a 
small dose is invigorating, but if taken 
in sufficient quantities leads to ruin. 
The first dose is innocent and harmless 
but, when the patient feels the sensa- 
tion, the will to resist is progressively 
destroyed. It is the province of the citi- 
zen to support the State rather than 
the State to support the citizen. 

Prices must not be permitted to con- 
tinue to rise, and it is the duty of the 
Congress and the administration to pre- 
vent this. I voted for the O. P. A. law 
giving the President the power to control 
prices. That was more than 2 years ago. 
At that time, however, I supported the 
Baruch amendment requiring the freez- 
ing of prices and wages as of a given 
date. I opposed selective freezing of 
commodity prices at random, I felt 
then that it would be wiser to require 
an overall freezing of ceilings, and then 
make provision for the thawing of price 
ceilings if, when and where inequalities 
were found to exist. I think that all of 
us are convinced now that that would 
have been the better procedure. The 
administration thcught otherwise and 
its views prevailed. That is water gone 
over the dam. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent and the O. P. A. have sufficient 
power today and, if these authorities will 
administer the law as drected by Con- 
gress, food subsidies should not be re- 
quired. In this connection, I quote from 
an editorial appearing on November 27, 
1943, in Labor, the official organ of the 
15 recognized standard railroad labor 
organizations. That editorial says in 
part: 

Organised labor has gone along with the 
O. P. A. in its efforts to control prices—even 
to the extent of supporting the administra- 
tion’s subsidy program—but prices have con- 
tinued to soar. * * * Congress gave the 
O. P. A. plenty of power. We still believe 


that price have soared because that power 
has never been vigorously used. 


Mr. Chairman, I agree precisely with 
this editorial. The paper, Labor, is no- 
toriously pro-New Deal, which fact adds 
much weight to its criticism of O. P. A. 
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administration of the Price Stabilization 
Act. 

The opponents of consumer subsidies 
believe that the principle is economically 
and fundamentally unsound; that the 
Congress has already given the President 
sufficient power to control prices; that 
it is eco..omically and morally wrong to 
take tax money out of the Federal Treas. 
ury and hand it over to high-income 
groups which do not need it; and that 
such procedure will increase the spend- 
ing power of these high-income groups, 
thereby stimulating materially the 
dreaded inflation which we all fear so 
much, 

The Administration in its advocacy of 
consumer subsidies insists that without 
such gratuitous payment on the part of 
the Government, the general price level 
will rise, that inflation will become ram- 
pant, and that the whole economic struc- 
ture will collapse. Indeed, the consumer 
subsidy leaders throughout the debate 
have indicated that the economic life of 
the Nation hinges on the defeat of sec- 
tion 3 of this bill. They say that the 
country is going to the dogs in a hurry 
if this section is permitted to remain, 
This position is supported largely by or- 
ganized labor groups and is ballyhooed 
by some radio commentators and news- 
paper columnists. Generally speaking, 
organized labor and organized farmers 
are the pro and con leaders in this con- 
sumer subsidy dispute. Let us be prac- 
tical and say that the farmer wants to 
secure the highest legitimate price pos- 
sible for his products, and that organized 
labor wants to receive the highest wage 
possible; but let us not forget the rest of 
the people—who are not farmers or not 
high paid organized labor workers. This 
common man, in between these organiza- 
tion groups, has no lobbyists in Wash- 
ington except his hired men in the Con- 
gress. It is, therefore, our responsibility 
to give due weight to the whole problem 
and, in the end, cast our own votes with- 
out sear or favor so far as either organ- 
ized group is concerned. We cannot 
please both groups. 

I am satisfied that some prices are 
going to rise and that the cost of living 
is going to be increased, whether con- 
sumer subsidies are paid or not. If these 
subsidies are paid, it will mean borrowing 
the money, and last but not least, it will 
mean repaying this money by the tax- 
payers together with interest; that is, 
an additional mortgage to the amount 
of the subsidy paid will be placed on the 
United States. You who have had ex- 
perience with mortgages know what the 
payment of interest, as well as the pay- 
ment of principal, means. Let us not 
deceive ourselves because there is no 
easy honest way to pay off a public debt. 
Necessary aid, yes. Needless contribu- 
tions and gratuities, no. 

Now let us consider inflation for a mo- 
ment. If “the causes of inflation are 
those forces that tend either to increase 
consumer purchasing power or decrease 
the quantity of consumer goods” then 
the payment of consumer subsidies will 
be inflationary because it will increase 
purchasing power and will not incree<e 
the quantity of consumer goods. Tiie 
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effect will be the same as if the wage or 
the income of the consumer were in- 
creased to the amount of the subsidy. 
The spending money of the war worker 
who is now receiving $150 a week in wages 
will be increased exactly to the amount 
that the Federal Government helps pay 
his grocery bill. Of course, this is infla- 
tion, and the greater the subsidies the 
creater the inflation. The roll-back 
philosophy is just an indirect method of 
increasing wages without admitting it. 

The Government economists tell us 
that inflation can only be avoided by tak- 
ing away from the people some of the 
money, which they now have, in the form 
of higher taxes, and by producing more 
goods and commodities. This means 
that the law of supply and demand is 
really what controls inflation. Surely, 
paying a part of the consumers’ food bills 
will not produce more food. Again, we 
must not forget the difference between 
producers’ subsidies and consumer sub- 
sidies. I repeat, the economists tell the 
Congress that “we must take steps either 
to reduce the spending money of con- 
sumers or to increase the supply of avail- 
able goods.” The payment of consumer 
subsidies does neither. The effect is just 
the opposite. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has been thor- 
oughly considered and passed the House 
on a roll-call vote of 278 for and 118 
against. It is silly te say that this is a 
political partisan matter. The bill was 
reported favorably by the Banking and 
Currency Committee which has a large 
Democratic majority. The author of the 
bill, as well as many of its chief spokes- 
men, are Outstanding Democrats and 
many of them New Dealers. 

Every Member of the House had an 
opportunity to offer any amendment he 
desired under the general rules of the 
House. The bill was not considered un- 
der a “gag” rule, even though some of 
the newspapers of the country have so 
stated. I voted for the Monroney 
amendment which would have tied in 
subsidies with wages and, to this extent, 
would have permitted temporary limited 
subsidies. After hearing all the debate 
and considering the threat of the Ad- 
ministrator of the O. P. A., that if all 
subsidies were eliminated immediately, 
food prices would automatically increase 
all along the line, I voted for the Kunkel 
amendment, postponing the date of the 
elimination of consumer subsidies until 
further study could be made by the Con- 
gress. Both of these amendments were 
defeated. I then voted to send the bill 
to the Senate. The O. P. A. has power 
to permit prices to rise to any level it 
desires. Its declaration that unless 
Congress takes certain action then 
prices will go up; certainly should give 
us reason to pause. 

In conclusion, the Congress is con- 
fronted with a threat susceptible of ful- 
fillment. We are dealing with a prac- 
tical situation, not with a theory. In- 
fiation is now abroad in the land. 
Prices have not been controlled and sta- 
bilized as contemplated when the O. P. A. 
law vested adequate power in the Presi- 

nt. This is no time to talk about what 
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should be because we are confronted 
with what is. 

While I am diametrically opposed to 
the general subsidy philosophy, never- 
theless, because of the way in which the 
price-control law has been adminis- 
tered, the country is in a fix, and Iam in 
much the same frame of mind as the 
editorial writer of the largest daily in 
my congressional district, who stated: 


But we may have reached a point in our 
economic problems which calls for seeking 
any old port in a storm. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to take the full 5 minutes by 
any means; I hope no one will begrudge 
me a few minutes to express my gratitude 
for this moment of vindication. 

A little over a year ago when.we were 
considering the conference report on the 
tax bill for which I had previously voted, 
the conference report came into the 
House from the Senate containing what 
is now known and what was then known 
as the Victory tax. I believed that tax 
was the most unworkable, the most any- 
thing you want to call it, piece of legisla- 
tion I had ever seen and I had the temer- 
ity, with only one other Member of the 
House, to vote against it. Two of those 
most affable gentlemen of the fourth 
estate who preside over the destinies of 
our words approached me following that 
vote and asked: “Did you vote against 
that Victory tax?” I said, “ I did.” 

Those words went far and wide over 
the country and this gentleman was very 
bitterly condemned at home. That came 
just before election and some of my 
friends and political opponents stated, 
“HinsHaw has voted against victory by 
voting against the Victory tax.” Now, 
I find that the noble Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Treasury Department, 
and everybody in the United States 
agrees that it was a miserable tax to 
start with. 

I therefore appreciate these few sweet 
moments of vindication. The Victory 
tax is repealed by this bill. It should 
not have been enacted in the first place. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill we are con- 
sidering today will please no one. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Public are entitled to a 
simplification of tax returns. It is sug- 
gested that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee take a long vacation from con- 
sidering new forms of taxes, so that they 
may be able to retire into their cloisters 
and do a job of simplification. It takes 
a Philadelphia lawyer and a Shanghai 
accountant to make out one of these 
returns and even then there is no even 
close certainty that the return is correct. 
People do not mind paying taxes but they 
go into fits of profound despondency 
when they contemplate making out the 
returns. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this tax bill. There are sev- 
eral reasons. The principal reason is 
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the inclusion of the minimum tax provi- 
sion whereby the families of lowest in- 
comes are subject to taxation. The ex- 
emption for a married man is but $500 
and but $100 for each child. Does no 
one ever give a thought to the struggles 
of the poor to win meat, bread, and but- 
ter, and their consequent inability to pay 
taxes? This smacks of rank injustice. 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. FLrannacan]. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am disturbed over this bill in more ways 
than one. 
In the first place, I am afraid that we 
are dodging our tax responsibility. 
Under the tax bill passed sometime ago, 
we forgave billions of dollars and now in 
response to the demands of the President 
and the Treasury for a bill that would 
produce ten or eleven billions of dollars, 
we come in with a bill estimated to bring 
in some $2,000,000,000. Do not forget 
that we are spending billions of dollars, 
the greater part of which we are borrow- 
ing, and that some day we have got to pay 
back every cent we borrow. The time, in 
my opinion, to increase taxes is when our 
people are making money, as they are to- 
day, and can stand the additional bur- 
den. Are we meeting our responsibility 
as representatives of the people, when 
the Treasury needs money like it never 
did before, by forgiving billions of dollars 
as we did in the first tax bill, and then in 
response to a request from our Secretary 
of the Treasury for a bill providing for 
ten or eleven billions of dollars, bringing 
in a bill for only $2,000,000,000. 
On yesterday, when the subsidy bill 
was before the House, the argument was 
made that, in paying subsidies, we were 
asking our soldier boys to not only do the 
fighting but to pay a part of our food bill 
as well. While I thought the argument 
spurious and demagogic, in forgiving in 
the first tax bill and in this tax bill only 
giving the Treasury two of the ten or 
eleven billions asked for, Iam not so cer- 
tain that the argument cannot be ad- 
vanced that in pursuing such a course we 
are forcing our boys to do both the fight- 
ing and the paying. 
In the second place, I do not think 
title VII, which provides for the renego- 
tiation of war contracts, has any place 
in a tax bill. Why? Well, let me tell 
you why. A tax bill has to be brought in 
under aclosed rule. This is necessary in 
order to prevent amendments that would, 
in all probability, wreck the bill. A tax 
bill, being highly technical, needs care- 
ful and painstaking consideration, and it 
would be impossible to write such a bill 
upon the floor. No, I am not objecting 
to the gag rule, so far as it applies to that 
part of the bill raising taxes. What I 
am objecting to is tacking title VIZ onto 
the bill and attempting to gag me into 
voting for or against the bill as a whole. 
It has been charged, and I understand 
| upon good authority, that while the bill 

under consideration will raise around 
| $2,000,000,000, the opening up of hun- 
| dreds of closed-contract cases, cases that 
| have been finally settled, and renegoti- 
| ating settlements of these cases under the 
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new rules set forth in title VII, will in all 
probability cost the Government some 
$5,000,000,000. Are we about to raise 
$2,000,000,000 by taxes, give away $5,- 
000,000,000 in opening up and renegoti- 
ating settled war contracts, and wind up 
some $3,000,000,000 worse off than when 
we commenced? I wonder. 

If it is right for these closed cases to 
be opened up, why did not the committee 
bring in a separate bill on the subject, 
and give the membership of the House an 
opportunity to look thoroughly into the 
matter? Why legislate on the subject in 
a tax bill. Are we about to put through 
legislation by tacking it onto a tax bill 
that it would be impossible to put 
through if considered independently 
after free and open debate and with the 
right to amend? 

Mr. Chairman, because this bill con- 
tains title VII, I cannot vote for it. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to thé gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEARHART] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHurcH] 
objected to any renegotiations. I wanted 
to ask them if they felt that the soldier 
who was drafted into the service had 
the right to renegotiate? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The charge was 
made here yesterday that in paying a 
subsidy we were asking the soldier boys 
to not only do the fighting but to pay a 
part of our food bill. I am wondering 
what the soldier boys are going to say 
when they come back and find that in 
the first tax bill we forgave seven or 
eight billion dollars, then came along 
with a bill providing for renegotiation 
of contracts that will probably cost the 
taxpayers $5,000,000,000. Are we ask- 
ing them to do the fighting and the pay- 
ing also? I wonder. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr..: VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia, who just addressed the 
Committee, outline one of the reasons 
why I opposed a closed rule on this bill. 

First of all, may I say that my regard 
for the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee is a very sincere one and what 
I am going to say in criticism of this bill 
I am sure they will all understand. I 
have sincere appreciation for the fact 
that the members of that committee, 
year after year, have been patient and 
kind enough to listen to me come before 
them and testify. 

The most clear obligation of the Con- 
gress has not been fulfilled in this bill. 
The job that Congress should have done 
in taxation has not been done in this 
bill. I agree with the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee when he 
said that there has been too much talk 
about inflation. There has been too 
much of the wrong kind of talk about 
inflation. There has been too much talk 
about how a change in a farm price or 
a change in a wage level is going to cause 
inflation. I do not believe it does. 
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These things are the result of an infla- 
tionary situation. 

Furthermore, inflation is not nearly as 
ruinous to a nation as deflation is. I 
have warned before of this, and I warn 
again that our greatest danger to the 
rank and file of the people in this coun- 
try—and especially to agriculture—is 
going to be from an attempt to bring 
about a deflation after this war is over. 
But that attempt will most certainly be 
stronger to the extent that we permit 
an inflation to take place now. Further- 
more, the Government has taken the re- 
sponsibility for determining by and large 
the level of income of almost every single 
person in this Nation. As long as that 
is true, we have a corresponding obliga- 
tion to see to it that the money they 
receive is not deflated or diluted in value, 
which is what will happen to the extent 
we permit inflation to happen. 

The reason I think the tax bill should 
have been written from the standpoint 
of the real need of wartime revenue of 
the Nation on the one hand and the di- 
vergence between the potential supply of 
consumer goods and the income of the 
people on the other is briefly as follows: 

The only real answer to inflation, since 
inflation is a monetary problem, is to 
remove the pressure upon prices. The 
way to remove the pressure on prices is 
not fundamentally by setting up an 
O. P. A., not fundamentally by paying 
subsidies—those are second-best meth- 
ods that you have to use if you do not use 
the fundamental method—the funda- 
mental method is to write your tax law 
so it does the job. That was the burden 
of my testimony to the committee some 
weeks ago. I advocated then a program 
different from the Treasury proposal, but 
one which would have yielded about the 
same amount of revenue to help pay now 
for this war. 

Briefly, the figures are as follows: 
$136,000,000,000 of income paid out, $21,- 
000,000,000 of personal taxes, leaving a 
total of $115,000,000,000 of spendable in- 
come in the hands of the people, not 
evenly distributed, most of it distributed 
to the people getting fairly good incomes, 
At the same time, the maximum con- 
sumer goods we can produce will be $90,- 
000,000,000, if we continue to produce for 
the war, as, of course, we must and will. 

We could raise more money by taxes, 
I believe, and I think we ought to. It 
would be hard. I know it would be hard. 
I agree with everything anybody said 
about its being hard. But this is a hard 
time, the hardest time America has ever 
known. If we had that kind of a tax 
program, then a bill such as was enacted 
by the House yesterday would not neces- 
sarily result in forcing prices up, because 
the pressure upon prices would have been 
removed to a great extent. With a cou- 
rageous tax program supply and demand 
would generally balance and much more 
freedom could be allowed in the whole 
economy. 

People cannot really save the income 
they are receiving now except if they 
save it for expenditure over long periods 
of time. I think an expansion of the 
social-security program should be pro- 
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vided for with long-term savings of a 
compulsory nature so that they would 
come back to the people gradually over 
a period of time as they faced the con- 
tingencies of old age, ill health, and 
so on, 

I do not believe a proposal such as the 
Treasury made would have worked, for 
you would have had great refunds right 
after the war. I think that would have 
been a dangerous way to do it, because a 
large part of the value of these refunds 
would almost surely have been taken 
away in a brief but violent post-war in- 
flation. 

In this whole problem Congress has 
gotten itself fairly badly confused in its 
thinking. On yesterday the debate cen- 
tered around the question of inflation. 
The majority voting for the bill yester- 
day contend the people all had ample 
buying power to stand sharp increases in 
prices. On today debate has centered 
around the question of the tax burden 
with Members contending the country 
is bled white. Yet in this bill today we 
confront the one fundamental measure 
that could be taken, the one effective 
measure that could be taken in combat- 
ing inflation. As I said a moment ago, 
unless that measure, courageous taxa- 
tion, is taken we are forced back on iess 
desirable methods, methods that are not 
as effective, methods that do employ a 
greater degree of governmental control 
of the economy. But we have to use 
those methods if we do not effectively 
use the fundamental one. Generally 
speaking we have to have the O. P. A., 
subsidies, and all the rest, for the simple 
reason that we have not passed a scien- 
tific and effective tax program. 

As a matter of actual fact, from the 
figures I quoted a moment ago I can 
point out that the amount of income 
received on the average by Amer- 
ican families today is about $4,000. 
But it is by no means evenly dis- 
tributed, of course. Fifteen million 
families receive less than $1,000. 
Some receive, of course, high in- 
comes. Total income to persons who re- 
ceive in excess of $5,000 of income in this 
country amounts to one-fifth as much 
as the income received by people who get 
less than $5,000. A good deal has been 
made of that point. It has been said 
that our tax burden on the people below 
$5,000 is not commensurate even under 
the Treasury proposal. I do not quite 
agree, because after all there are 28 times 
as Many people getting incomes less than 
$5,000 as there are those getting more 
than $5,000. I would make the tax pro- 
gram equitable all the way along the 
line, but I would make it in accordance 
with the ability to pay. After all, it is 
not true that people with large incomes 
do not spend it, it is not true that people 
with large incomes do not contribute to 
an inflationary demand for goods. They 
do. Everybody does, except that group 
of low and fixed income people who were 
forgotten by the House on yesterday. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 


I yield 
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Mr. DISNEY. How would the gentle- 
man make an equitable tax on ability to 
pay where the variation between incomes 
is so great under $5,000? A world of 
people are not making any more now 
than they did prior to the war. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
right. 

Mr. DISNEY. A great many are mak- 
ing much more. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 

ht. 

Mr. DISNEY. What formula would 

. gentleman suggest by which to reach 

hose who can pay, and not hurt those 
ho have not had any higher income? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 

ve maybe a half minute remaining 

nd when I nave promised the Chair- 
1an that I would not ask him for any 
further time, so I shall do a thing I ordi- 
narily would not like to do, refer the gen- 
man to my testimony before his own 
mmittee, where I attempted to outline 

\w I would solve that problem. He will 

nd there my answer to his question. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
entleman from Florida [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I have 

ntinually tried to help the white-collar 

rker, and if there had been an open 
» I would have offered the following 
amendment: 

On page 9, line 18, of H. R. 3687, introduced 
by Mr. DouGHToNn, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, November 18, 1943, 

rike out the colon and add the following: 

Be it provided further, That on individuals 
whose gross income for the taxable year is 
greater than 120 percent of his gross 
income for the taxable year beginning in 
1941: And provided further, That he has no 
pendents and that his gross income for the 
taxable year is not over $1,200: Provided fur- 
ther, That an individual who has one or more 
lependents and that his gross income for 
the taxable year is not over $1,500: Provided 
ther, That an individual who has x hus- 
nd or wife, and no other dependents and 
his gross income for the taxable year is 

t over $1,800: And provided, That an indi- 
vidual who has a husband or wife and one or 

ore dependents and that his gross income 

yr the taxable year is not over $2,400, and the 
provision shall prevail (that in each case 
neither individual’s income shall be 120 per- 
nt of his gross income for the taxable year 
zinning in 1941), shall not be subject to 
> tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
le year, if the taxable year begins prior 
the termination of hostilities in the pres- 
t war, as proclaimed by the President.” 


This amendment simply provides that 
person who has not received as much 
a 20-percent increase in his income 
ce January 1, 1941, shall be exempt 
im paying a tax on his income pro- 

i he or she is single and has no 
endents and makes $1,200 per year 


That is 


That is 


y 


If the individual is single and has one 
ndent he would be exempt if he 
iade $1,500 or less; if married and no 
other dependents, he would be exempt 
f he made $1,800 or less; if he was mar- 
ied and had one or more dependents, 


‘ would be exempt if he made $2,400 
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Let us see exactly what this means. 
A single person making $1,200 or less 
who has had not as much as a 20-per- 
cent increase in his earnings since Jan- 
uary. 1, 1941, would actually receive a 
yearly raise of $147.10 in his salary, or 
approximately $12.25 per month. 

If a person with one dependent was 
earning $1,500 and had received less than 
a 20-percent increase in his income since 
January 1, 1941, he would actually re- 
ceive $131.50 for the year, or an increase 
of approximately $10.95 per month. 

A person married with no other de- 
pendents, making $1,800 per year under 
the same circumstances, would receive 
$115.90 for the year, or $9.65 per month. 

A person married and with one de- 
pendent, making $2,400, would receive 
$165.10, or $13.75 per month. 

Naturally, the more dependents the 
less they would receive by the exemp- 
tion. The highest figure of $13.75 per 
month for a man, wife, and one child 
would be less than a 10-percent raise, 
which you can plainly see would come 
within the Little Steel formula. 

This would help the white-collar 
workers we hear so much about. We 
heard many in the well of this House 
say they could not vote for subsidies be- 
cause they would be really paying the 
grocery bill for the rich as well as the 
poor. Now we have a proposition here 
that will help only those who are actu- 
ally suffering, and I believe we will all 
agree they need help. 

I hope we will find some way to help 
those who are really bearing the heaviest 
burdens on the home-front. To exempt 
them from paying an income tax would 
give them a raise that their employers 
have been unable to grant. There would 
be no color of a dole attached to this 
relief and there would be no expense as 
far as administering is concerned. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
intend to vote for this bill but I cannot 
vote for it without first saying that I 
think it is a weak and faint-hearted ap- 
proach to a real, honest-to-goodness, 
wartime tax bill. I think it is weak be- 
cause of the insignificant amount of 
revenue it provides in relationship to 
our expenditures in this year of the war. 
I think it is faint-hearted because I think 
it marks another congressional retreat 
in action we should be taking to try 
to hold the line against inflation. 

I was afraid for the stability of this 
country when we were spending $4,000,- 
000,000 more per year than we were get- 
ting in from taxation. Now when we are 
spending $40,000,000,000 more per year 
than we are getting in from taxation, I 
think it is time for Congress to tighten 
our belt and bring in a real wartime tax 
bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
this morning for an open rule in the 
handling of this bill. I am opposed to 
some of the provisions of H. R. 3687 and 
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in order to obtain a separate vote on 
these sections, an open rule was neces- 
Sary. In the vote this morning, the over- 
whelming majority of the House indi- 
cated its desire for a closed rule which 
was adopted. Asa result of this action, 
it serves no useful purpose to continue 
opposition to certain sections of this bill 
and in voting the membership of the 
House must accept or reject the bill in 
toto. I have sought this time merely to 
make plain my position in reference to 
the adoption of the rule under which the 
bill is being handled. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in receipt of a letter from William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, protesting against the pro- 
visions of section 112 of the pending bill. 

Any views or opinions of Mr. Green 
are always worthy of deep consideration. 

This letter states the position of the 
A. F. of L. in opposition to section 112. 
In the event the Senate amends section 
112 in a manner satisfactory to the A. F. 
of L., I know the contents of this leiter 
will receive the serious consideration of 
the House conferees when the bill is in 
conference. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaABoR, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1943. 
Hon. JoHn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcressMaNn: I wish to direct 
your attention to section 112, found on page 
28, of H. R. 3687, the tax bill now pending 
before the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This section requires every organization, 
with a few exceptions, who are. exempt from 
taxes under section 101, to file an annual re- 
turn, stating specifically the items of gross 
income, receipts, and disbursements. 

On page 24 of the committee report on the 
bill your attention is directed to the commit- 
tee’s announced reasons for requiring these 
reports. 

“Under-existing law a large group of corpo- 
rations enjoy tax exemption and many of 
which are not required to file information 
returns. 

“It has come to the attention of your 
committee that many of these exempt corpo- 
rations and organizations are directly com- 
peting with companies required to pay in- 
come taxes, and that this practice is becom- 
ing more widespread and affording a loop- 
hole for tax evasion and avoidance. 

“These organizations were originally given 
this tax exemption on the theory that they 
were not operated for profit, and that none 
of their proceeds inured to the benefit of 
shareholders. However, many of these or- 
ganizations are now engaged in cperation of 
apartment houses, office buildings, and other 
businesses which directly compete with indi- 


viduals and corporations required to pay 
taxes on income derived from like opera- 
tions.” 


These reasons are absurd if an attempt 
should be made to appiy them to labor or- 
ganizations, and unless some ulterior motive 
lies behind the reasons for intorporating 


such language in the bill we cannot under- 
stand why labor organizations were not in- 
cluded in the exemptions in section 112 

We realize fully that as a gag rule has been 
granted for the consideration of this bill 
that very little can be done about it when the 


House considers the bill, but nevertheless we 


wish to emphatically register our protest 
against section 112. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm. GREEN, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule 
under. which the bill is being considered, 
at the conclusion of general debate the 
bill is considered as read, and amend- 
ments may be offered only at the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ofier a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
DovuGuHTon: On page 11, in the third column 
of the table, strike out “260.40” and insert 
*260.€0.” 

Cn page 56, line 25, before “Section”, insert 
“(a) In general—”; and on page 57, after 
line 3, insert the following: 

“(b) Taxable years to which applicable: 
The amendment made by subsection (a) in- 
sofar as it relates to flake graphite shall be 
applicable with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1942.” 

Page 121, line 9, strike out “(d)” and insert 
*(c) ” 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, 
these are clarifying amendments that 
carry out the intent of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3687) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 360, reported the same back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 





[Roll No. 165] 
Allen, La. Fitzpatrick Johnson, Ind. 
Auchincloss Fogarty Johnson, Okla. 
Baldwin, Md. Ford Jones 
Barden Fuller Kearney 
Bates, Mass. Fulmer Kee 
Bland Furlong Keefe 
Bolton Gale Kennedy 
Boykin Gallagher Kerr 
Bradley, Pa. Gavagan Kilburn 
Buckley Gavin King 
Byrne Gillette Kinzer 
Canfield Goodwin Klein 
Cannon, Mo, Graham LaFollette 
Carter Grant, Ala. Lambertson 
Celler Green Lesinski 
Chenoweth Hale Lewis, Colo, 
Compton Halleck Luce 
Crawford Harness, Ind. Martin, Mass. 
Cullen Harris, Va. Mason 
Dewey Hart May 
Dickstein Hébert Merritt 
Dies Heffernan Miller, Conn, 
Dirksen Hendricks Miller, Pa. 
Douglas Hobbs Morrison, La, 
Eaton Holifield Murphy 
Eberharter Holmes, Wash. Myers 
Fay Jackson Newsome 
Fish Jarman ’ Norton 
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O’Brien, N.Y. Scott Troutman 
O'Leary Simpson, Pa. Vinson, Ga, 
O’Toole Smith, Ohio Wadsworth 
Philbin Smith, Wis. Walter 
Plumley Snyder Weiss 

Powers Sparkman Wene 

Pracht Starnes, Ala. Whelchel, Ga. 
Ramspeck Sullivan Whitten 
Reece, Tenn. Sundstrom Wigglesworth 
Reed, Ill. Taber Wolfenden, Pa. 
Robsion, Ky. Thomas,N.J. Wolverton, N.J. 
Rodgers, Pa. Thomas, Tex. Woodrum, Va. 
Rogers, Calif. Tibbott 

Sabath Tolan 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 305 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

Further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr.GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am opposed to 
the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GEARHART moves to recommit the 
bill H. R. 3687 to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the 
motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hut.) there 
were—ayes 200, noes 27. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their own remarks on the rev- 
enue act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I desire to an- 
nounce that there will be no-business on 
Friday. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, 


NOVEMBER 24 


the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN] may address the House for 15 
minutes? 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. REED] may extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GAvVIN] who ad- 
dressed the committee this afternoon 
may be permitted to extend his remarks 
and include therein three letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
ELECTIONS NO. 1 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 367) 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That THomas G. APERNETHY, of 
the State of Mississippi, and ANTONIO M. 
FERNANDEZ, Of the State of New Mexico, be, 
and they are hereby, elected members of the 
Standing Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Elections No. 1. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Miles City (Mont.) 
Star, a daily newspaper in Montana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was nc objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
pointed out here yesterday that we have 
on storage in the United States today 
630,000,000 pounds of beef, pork, mutton, 
and lamb, and still the value of the 
points is so high for all these meats that 
it is impossible for the American people 
to buy a needed supply of meat. I have 
just received the following telegram from 
three of the leading stockmen in the 
State of Montana: 

Livestock values continue to grow worse as 
markets are becoming congested. Why not 
remove all point vaiues on meat? Montana 
livestock growers are looking to you to help 
save our industry, 

RUSSELL MANGER. 
Ep McREYNOLDs. 
OLIVER EVERTe 


And I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is only one of a flood of telegrams 
along this line that I am receiving. In 
addition to the stored meats the coun- 
try is full of beef cattle, sheep and hogs 
that could be slaughtered. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Montana has expired. 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therewith certain parts of an article by 
my colleague the yentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on three topics and in connec- 
tion with each to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION BILL 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ALLEN] was unable because of 
sudden illness to be present to vote last 
nicht on the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bill. I am authorized to state that 
had he been present he would have voted 
for the bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and include a 
short poem, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a speech delivered by 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes at the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Petroleum 
Institute in Chicago. It is estimated that 
this will cost $117. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a speech made by 
Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War, also at the American 
Petroleum Institute’s twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting, on November 10. This is 
estimated to cost $135. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
se — objection the extension may 
pe made, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I made this afternoon several let- 
ters in connection with title IV of the bill. 
_ The SPEAKER, Without objection it 
IS sO ordered. 

There was no objection. 

RIGHTS OF VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
beaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
Gdress the House for 1 minute and to 
€vise and extend my own remarks. 

_ +n¢ SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
1s SO ordered. 

‘ere Was no objection. 


cn 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the President on yesterday sent 
to the House a message asking that cer- 
tain legislation be passed for the benefit 
of veterans. I agree with those sugges- 
tions, but I would like to state that the 
administration should see to it that the 
bills we have already passed for the vet- 
erans be properly carried out and that 
the veterans receive the full benefit of 
those laws. This is not the case today, 
and I am greatly distressed. Men and 
women are going home from hospitals 
without compensation; and veterans are 
going home and nothing is done about 
their rehabilitation. No real effort is 
made while they are hospitalized to tell 
them of their rights under laws we have 
passed. There is a growing tide of re- 
sentment because they have not been in- 
formed and assisted with their claims. 
The longer the time elapses after a vet- 
eran’s discharge, the harder it is to 
establish service connection for a dis- 
ability or aggravation of a disability 
which existed prior to enlistment; the 
harder it is to secure employment, the 
harder it is to secure the right kind of 
training and rehabilitation. The service 
Men and women deserve the Govern- 
ment’s every consideration. It is the 
just obligation of the administration. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include therein two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and to include therein an address by the 
dean of the law school of Duke Univer- 
sity. It is estimated that this will cost 
$144. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two resolutions adopted by New 
England ‘commissioners of agriculture, 
representatives of milk-control boards, 
and principal cooperative milk produc- 
ers’ associations of New England on 
November 19, 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks I made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and to include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude an editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Carson]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. BisHop]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
some editorial comments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. LanpIs]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. PLOEsER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp.) 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and to 
include editorials from two papers in my 
district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Rowe]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article by Harold G. Aron and 
Frederick W. Eisner. Mr. Speaker, this 
article will occupy more space in the 
Recorp than permitted, and pursuant 
to the rule I have applied to the Public 
Printer for an estimate and he informs 
me that it will take five and three-fifths 
pages and the cost to the Government 
will be $252. -I ask unanimous consent 
that this be included notwithstanding 
the cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend My own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
correspondence between the Food Ad- 
ministrator and myself, together with an 
article from the Fort Wayne News Sen- 
tinel concerning the Government’s fail- 
ure to maintain a support price on hogs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. GILLIE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my Own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
certain editorials and newspaper com- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunptT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend My Own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
list of newspapers that have published 
editorials in support of the Lea civil 
aviation bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Prikst]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Hays]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the REecorp and to include an 
editorial from the Boston Daily Globe, 
on the question of subsidies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MaGnuson]? 

There was no objection. 


SULLIVAN VERSUS MILLER 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit a privileged resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
368), as follows: 

Resolved, That the election contest of John 
B. Sullivan, contestant, against Louis E. 
Miller, contestee, Eleventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri, be dismissed. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Messrs. EaTON, POWERS, CANFIELD, 
AUCHINCLOss, THowAS of New Jersey, 
SUNDSTROM, and WOLVERTON of New Jer- 
sey, on account of attending funeral of 
the late Senator Barbour, of New Jersey. 

To Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brooks), for 2 days, on ac- 
count of illness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of de- 
bate in the Committee of the Whole to- 
day I may be permitted to insert my own 
remarks and to include therein a letter 
sent to me by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with deep interest to the re- 
marks made by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. I always 
have a feeling of pleasure when I hear 
anything uttered on the floor of a con- 
structive nature, and that includes criti- 
cism that is constructive. ; 

No matter what side of the aisle we 
sit on, we are all interested in the men 
and women who wear the country’s uni- 
form and we are all interested in the 
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men and women who may be discharged 
from the Army because of wounds or for 
any other medical reason. We are all 
particularly interested in such persons 
receiving the compensation to which they 
are entitled under the law as quickly as 
possible. We all realize that there are 
some practical difficulties, but there 
should not be any delay beyond the 
minimum. 

As an individual member I welcome 
the suggestion of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] and I join 
with her in urging the agencies of the 
Government to whom we have delegated 
the administration of laws relating to 
our veterans, those who have been dis- 
charged up to this time or those who may 
be discharged in the future, to expedite 
action as quickly as possible in seeing 
that those men and women who have 
served our country in war and who have 
been discharged because of physical dis- 
abilities receive as quickly as is humanly 
possible the rights that our Government 
has determined they are entitled to un- 
der the law. 

I welcome, as I know all Members do, 
constructive suggestions and construc- 
tive criticism of the nature just given by 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
[Mrs. RoceErs]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to special order here- 
tofore adopted, adjourned until Friday, 
November 26, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
meet in executive session at 10 a. m., Fri- 
day, November 26, 1943, for further con- 
sideration of House Resolution 350 and 
House Resolution 352, providing for the 
creation by the Executive of a commis- 
sion to effectuate the rescue of the Jewish 
people of Europe. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


928. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Office of Civilian Defense, transmitting a 
revised copy of quarterly estimate of per- 
sonnel requirements for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1943, covering the protective 
property program of the Office of Civilian 
Defense as submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget; 
Service. : 

$29. A letter from the secretary, United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, transmitting copy of the quarterly es- 
timate of personnel requirements presented 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get for the quarter ending December 31, 
1943; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

930. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to provide for reimbursement of 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or damaged 


to the Committee on the Civil 
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as the result of a fire in Building B. o. Q. 
O-3 at the United States Naval Construction 
Training Center, Davisville, R. I., on March 
27, 1943; to the Committee on Claims. 

931. A letter from the Chairman, War 
Production Board, transmitting the eighth 
report upon the operations of the Chairman 
of the War Production Board; to the Com. 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

932. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to sec. 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States, approved June 22, 
1936, one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. Thom. 
as and St. John; to the Committee on In. 
sular Affairs. 

933. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a copy of the quarterly estimate 
of personnel requirements, as transmitted ty 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
setting forth the estimate of the number of 
employees required for the proper and eff- 
cient exercise of the functions of the War 
Department, for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1943; to the Committee on the Ciyj] 
Service. 

934. A letter from the chairman, Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, transmitting in ac- 
cordance with title 6 of the Revenue Act of 
1941, Public Law 250, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, a report on Federal personnel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

935. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

936. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated May 8, 1943, 
submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers, on a review of reports on 
Cape Porpoise Harbor, Maine, requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on March 11, 1941; to the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors. 

937. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated August 12, 
1943, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of report on 
the Tennessee River and tributaries, with a 
view to determining whether any improve- 
ment of Bear Creek, tributary of the Tennes- 
see River, in the States of Mississippi and 
Alabama, is advisable, requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, adopted on May 2, 
1939; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

938. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated August 20, 
1943, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports 
on Brazos Island Harbor, Tex., requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on February 11, 1941; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

939. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated August 12, 
1943, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Calleguas Creek, Calif., 
which comes within the authorization of the 
Flood Control Act approved on June 28, 1938, 
for streams in Los Angeles and Ventura 
Counties, draining the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains, Calif., directly into the Pacific Ocean; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

940. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated April 21, 
1943, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports 
on Black River, Sanilac and St. Clair Coun- 
ties, Mich., requested by resolutions of the 
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Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted on October 5 and 
December 6, 1940; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
* BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 

s 1410. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act approved June 13, 1940; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 886). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Jnion. 
: Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Flections No.3. House Resolution 368. Res- 
olution to dismiss election contest case of 
John B. Sullivan, contestant, against Louis E. 
Miller, contestee, Eleventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 887). Referred to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
Ss. 990. An act for the relief of the Wash- 
ington, Brandywine & Point Lookout Rail- 
road Co.; without amendment (Rept, No. 
880). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PATTON: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1412. A bill for the relief of Mildred B. 
Hampton; with amendment (Rept. No. 881). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 2097. A bill for the relief of W. J. Cox; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 882). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2109. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Minerva C. Davis; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 883). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 35387. A bill for the relief of Bessie 
Eason; with amendment (Rept. No. 884). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2690. A bill for the relief of Oswald L. 
Sawyer; with amendment (Rept. No. 885). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
H use, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 3730. A bill to provide for Federal aid 
to the several States in carrying out plans 
for industrial rehabilitation in the counties 
= reof; to the Committee on Ways and 

By Mr. TOWE: 

H.R.3731. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district Judge for 
the district of New Jersey; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3732. A bill to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge in the district of New Jersey; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 3733. A bill to provide for college edu- 
cation for qualified post-war veterans; to the 
Committee on Education. 
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By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3734. A bill to provide for Federal aid 
to the several States in carrying out plans 
for industrial rehabilitation in the counties 
thereof; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 3735. A bill to provide for the read- 
justment, and rehabilitation of veterans in 
the present war, during the post-war period, 
by the extension of compensation after 
honorable discharge from the service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 3736. A bill to permit individuals to 
deduct from gross income for income-tax pur- 
poses certain amounts paid as life insurance 
premiums; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. . 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Res. 364. Resolution to provide for the 
trial and deportation of individuals convicted 
of disloyalty or treason to the United States 
Government; to thn Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. Res. 365. Resolution to amend rule XI of 
the Rules of the House, so as to grant to 
standing committees ‘he power of subpena; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. Res. 366. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House that the war relocation camp at 
Tulelake, Calif., be transferred to the De- 
partment of War; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R. 3737. A bill for the relief of M. H. 

Harris; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PAGAN: 

H.R.3738. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jose Vega Martinez; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROLPH: 
H. R. 3739. A bill for the relief of the Wesix 
lectric Heater Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


$718. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Ruth 
W. Cooley and 33 other citizens of Denver, 
Colo., urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate- 
rials necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3719. Also, petition of Rev. C. H. French 
and 8& other members of the First Methodist 
Church, of Cameron, Mo., urging enactment 
of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8720. Also, petition of Mrs. Harry Lybrook 
and 58 other citizens of Camden, Ohio, urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
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holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3721. Also, petition of Dr. G. F. Jones and 
105 other citizens of Jackson, Tenn., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquers in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3722. Also, petition of V. H. Lewis and 149 
other citizens of Norman, Okla., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

$723. Also, petition of Mrs. L. H. Peterson 
and 30 other citizens of Erskine, Minn., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed pr duction of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3724. Also, petition of Ruby E. Trapahagan 
and 48 other citizens of Richland, N. Y., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3725. Also, petition of Rev. A. P. Gregory 
and 8&6 other members of First Church of 
God, of Modesto, Calif., urging enactment of 
House bill 20862, 1 measure to reduce absen- 
teeism, conserve manpower, and speed pro- 
duction of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3726. Also, petition of Iris Whittlesu and 
33 other citizens, of Portland, Oreg., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3727. Also, petition of 681 citizens of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production 
of materials necessary for the winning oI 
the war by prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic liquors 
in the United States for the duration of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

$728. Aiso, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Ivan 
T. Lawson and 55 other citizens of Ijams- 
burg, Md., urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production cf 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3729. Also, petition of Mrs. John Van Oden 
and 20 other citizens of Livingston, Mont., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
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prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3730. Also, petition of Rev. George Woodall 
and 50 other members of the Methodist 
Church of St. Helena, Calif., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3731. Also, petition of Mrs. F. H. Burns and 
220 other citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3732. Also, petition of Mrs. Joe Franklin 
and 122 other citizens of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3733. Also, petition of Edith Johnson and 
19 other citizens of Tacoma, Wash., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3784. Also, petition of 75 citizens of Val- 
lejo, Calif., urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
tothe Committee on the Judiciary. 

3735. Also, petition of Rev. Hillyer H. 
Straton and 161 other citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3736. Also, petition of Rev. H. A. Hammer 
and 20 citizens of Redwood City, Calif., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3737. Also, petition of Mrs. Fred Barnum 
and 53 other citizens of Goodwell, Okla., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials neces- 
sary for the winning of the war by prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3738. Also, petition of Rev. Milton A. Marcy 
and 101 members of the First Methodist 
Church of Tacoma, Wash., urging enactment 
of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce ab- 
senteeism, Conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
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facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

3739. Also, petition of Mrs. O. Olsen and 
100 other citizens of Chicago, Ill., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3740. Also, petition of 50 citizens of Ban- 
gor, Maine, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3741. Also, petition of 24 citizens of Rose- 
burg, Oreg., urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absentéeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3742. Also, petition of Floyd F. Smith 
and 22 other citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, an‘! speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohi*iting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3743. Also, petition of Rev. George W. 
Henderson and 80 other members of United 
Presbyterian Church, of West Sunbury, Pa., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3744. Also, petition of 90 citizens of Mary- 
ville, Mo., urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3745. Also, petition of 86 citizens of Wil- 
lows, Calif., urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3746. Also, petition of Mrs. Ernest Hutch- 
enson and $1 other citizens of Elizabeth, 
Pa., urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3747. Also, petition of Mrs. Minnie Way and 
38 citizens of Sea Isle City, N. J., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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3748. Also, petition of 180 citizens of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3749. Also, petition of Mrs. Earl Nielson and 
80 other citizens of Milbank, S. Dak., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3750. Also, petition of Warren K. Douglas 
and 81 other citizens of Portland, Oreg., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3751. Also, petition of Mrs. Earle Coleman 
and 33 other citizens of Sudlersville, Md., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3752. Also, petition of Fred R. Cox and 35 
other citizens of McLouth, Kans., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
Speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
curation of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3753. Also, petition of 39 citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3754. Also, petition of Mr. S. A. Derr and 
36 other citizens of Alva, Okla., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3755. Also, petition of Hazel Thomas and 
80 other citizens of Edison, Ohio, urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale. or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judicary. 

3756. Also, petition of A. L. Fuller and 32 
other citizens of Union, Maine, urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholi¢ 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 


“clary. 


3757. Also, petition of Rev. Spencer Baker 
and 27 other citizens of Baldwin, Ill., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
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reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3758. Also, petition of Ora Upham and 65 
other citizens of Lebanon, N. Y., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3759. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution No. 4 of 
the Kiwanis International, California-Nevada 
district, approving the decentralization of 
governmental agencies; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3760. Also, resolution No. 2 of the Kiwanis 
International, California-Nevada district, op- 
posing return of persons of Japanese ancestry 
to the Pacific coast; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

3761. Also, resolution of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of San Fran- 
cisco, requesting the National Housing 
Agency to program allocations to civilians’ 
new homes and that the immigrant war 
workers directive be set aside for these homes, 
and that the War Production Board release 
materials and grant priorities for their con- 
struction in accordance with the civilian 
needs of metropolitan centers; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

3762. By Mr. KEOGH: Resolution adopted 
by the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America with reference to the so-called Kil- 
gore-Patman bills; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

8763. Also, resolution adopted by the 
American Institute of Consulting Engineers 
with reference to the so-called Kilgore- 
Patman bills; to the Committee on Patents. 

3764. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Peti- 
tion of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Nitro, W. Va., asking Congress to 
pass the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3765. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Jos. 
C, Walsh and 20 other St. Louis citizens, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 
2082, which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3766. Also, petition of C. H. Schauwecker 
and 20 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3767. Also, petition of R. J. Long and 22 
othe citizens, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082 which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the period of the war; to the 
Committee on*the Judiciary. 

3768. Also, petition of Peter Eisel and 
signed by 98 other St. Louis citizens, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 2082 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 
vualciary. 

3769. Also, petition of Josephine McMahon 
and 83 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 

‘gainst the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3770. Also, petition in the form of a tele- 
gram submitted by President Morris Shapior, 
and Secretary Noah W. Salz, of the Vaad 
Hoeir Council of St. Louis Orthodox Jewry, 
composed of 21 congregations, urgently urg- 
ing support of the Rogers-Baldwin resolution 
creating a commission to formulate and ef- 
tectuate a plan to save the surviving Jewish 
People of Europe from extinction at the 
hands of Nazi Germany; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
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8771. By Mr. GWYNNE: Petition of Mrs. 
R. O. Moore and signed by many other resi- 
dents of Mason City, Iowa, urging passage of 
House bill 2082, commonly known as the 
Bryson bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8772. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of em- 
ployees of El Paso Natural Gas Co., urging 
that the present rate for pay-roll deductions 
under the Social Security Act be frozen at the 
present level; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3773. Also, petition of employees of the 
Zork Hardware Co., of El Paso, Tex., voicing 
opposition to increase in social-security tax, 
and approval of freezing the tax at the pres- 
ent rate; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3774. Also, petition of employees of the 
El Paso Electric Co., urging that present rate 
for pay-roll deductions under the Social Se- 
curity Act be frozen at the present level; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3775. By Mr. SCHIFFLER: Petition of 
Phares E. Reeder, acting executive secretary 
of the West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, W. Va., urging the pas- 
sage of legislation providing Federal aid to 
the public schools of the Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

8776. By Mr. VURSELL: Petition signed by 
Rev. E. L. Banta, of Jacksonville, Il., and 
1,795 other citizens of Dlinois, calling upon 
the Congress and the Government to stop 
the sale of alcoholic beverages and to sup- 
press vice in and around Army camps; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3777. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, re- 
questing a curtailment of Government regu- 
lations; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

8778. Also, petition of the clerk, board of 
supervisors, county of Los Angeles, State of 
California, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to opposing pas- 
sage of Senate bill 1257 and House bill 3018; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

8779. Also, petition of the secretary, East- 
ern Meat Packers Association, Inc., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to House bill 3477; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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Fripay, NovEMBER 26, 1943 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 
18, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mercies, now that our 
day of national thanksgiving has passed 
as an observance we would put not away 
the garments of praise; but with thank- 
ful hearts we would take the cup of sal- 
vation and with the grace of gratitude 
bow in reverence before Thee, the giver of 
all good. 

We thank Thee for all the comrades of 
the years who have walked and wrought 
by our side. Especially do we thank Thee 
for the life and service of our friend and 
colleague who, after so many faithful 
years in this Chamber, has suddenly end- 
ed his earthly labors. We remember his 
stalwart form which was but the fitting 
tabernacle for a personality which radi- 
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ated kindness and courtesy and an un- 
faltering fidelity to public duty and to 
the service of the Nation. Comfort those 
whose hearts are stricken at his going. 
While we mourn that we shall see his 
face no more, solemnize us by the uncer- 
tainty of our own working day. The hur- 
rying pace of these crowded years fright- 
ens and amazes us. Ere ever the day has 
worn to noon or we have even planned the 
work we meant to do, the night comes 
down upon us and we can work no more. 
We wake to mourn what we have missed, 
to value most what comes no more. 
May we lengthen our brief life by in- 
tensity of living, filling swift hours with 
mighty deeds. Let us hasten to speak 
that which is within us, lest we be called 
away before the story is begun. If there 
is anything Thou hast meant us to do in 
life, O spare us until we have accom- 
plished it. If there is any kindness we 
can show, may we not neglect nor defer 
it, seeing that we pass this way but once. 
And when the shadows gather round us, 
whether that twilight shall be sooner or 
later, May we be very near to the eternal 
morning and to Thee and to those we 
have loved and lost a while. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, November 23, 1943, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the resolutions of the House adopted 
as a tribute to the memory of Hon. W. 
Warren Barbour, late a Senator from 
the State of New Jersey. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 3477. An act to continue the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, to revise the basis of an- 
nual appraisal of its assets, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3687. An act to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the fortieth anniversary of the first 
airplane flight by Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 630. An act to amend section 107 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, to change the 
terms of the district court for the middle 
district of Tennessee; 

S. 759. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Tennessee to hear, determine, 
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and render judgment upon the claim of W. I. 
Dooly; 

S. 763. An act amending the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

8.770. An act for the relief of Eddie Percle; 

S. 862. An act for the relief of the Grafton 
Boat Works; 

S.950. An act for the relief of the Milford 
Trust Co. and Blanche R. Bennett, as admin- 
istrators of the estate of Charles E. Reed, 
deceased; 

§S. 1008. An act for the relief of Gerald G. 
Woods; 

S. 1246. An act for the relief of Ervin S. 
Finley; 

S. 1309. An act for the relief of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc.; 

S. 1382. An act for the relief of certain of- 
ficers and employees of the Foreign Service of 
the United States who, while in the course of 
their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; and 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to provide for 
the appointment of a National Agricultural 
Jefferson Bicentenary Committee to carry out 
appropriate exercises and activities in recog- 
nition of the services and contributions of 
Thomas Jefferson to the farmers and the 
agriculture of the Nation. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

LEGISLATION PASSED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF 
St. THomas AND St. Joun, V. I. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of legislation passed by the Munici- 
pal Council of St. Thomas and St. John, 
V. I. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of War (3), Navy, Agriculture, 
and Commerce; the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Federal Security Agency (2) which 
are not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking to- 
ward their disposition (with accompanying 
papers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PROVISION FOR DEMOBILIZED MEMBERS 
OF ARMED FORCES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT; BILL INTRODUCED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read by the legislative clerk and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

All cf us are concentrating now on the 
one primary objective of winning this 
war. But even as we devote our energy 
and resources to that purpose, we cannot 
neglect to plan for things to come after 
victory is won. 

The problem of reconverting wartime 
America to a peacetiine basis is one for 
which we are now laying plans to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for action. As I 
said last July: 

The returning soldier and sailor and marine 
are a part of the problem of demobilizing 
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the rest of the millions of Americans who 
have been working and living in a war 
economy since 1841. * * * But the mem- 
bers of the armed forces have been com- 
pelled to make greater economic sacrifice and 
every other kind of sacrifice than the rest of 
us, and are entitled to definite action to help 
take care of their special problems. 


At that time I outlined what seemed 
to be a minimum of action to which the 
members of our armed forces are en- 
titled over and above that taken for other 
citizens. 

What our service men and women 
want, more than anything else, is the 
assurance of satisfactory employment 
upon their return to civil life. The first 
task after the war is to provide employ- 
ment for them and for our demobilized 
war workers. 

There were skeptics who said that our 
wartime production goals would never be 
attained. There will also be skeptics who 
will question our ability to make the 
necessary plans to meet the problems of 
unemployment and want after the war. 
But, I am confident that if industry and 
labor and Government tackle the 
problems of economic readjustment after 
the war with the same unity of purpose 
and with the same ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and boldness that they have em- 
ployed to such advantage in wartime 
production, they can solve them. 

We must not lower our sights to pre- 
war levels. The goal after the war 
should be the maximum utilization of 
our human and material resources. This 
is the way to rout the forces of insecu- 
rity and unemployment at home as com- 
pletely as we shall have defeated the 
forces of tyranny and oppression on the 
fields of battle. 

There are, however, certain measures 
which merit the immediate attention of 
the Congress to round out the program 
already commenced for the special pro- 
tection of the members of the armed 
forces. 

The Congress has already enacted a 
generous program of benefits for service- 
men and for the widows and dependents 
of those killed in action. 

For example: 

1. Under the National Service Life 
Insurance Act, life insurance at low pre- 
mium rates is now available to members 
of the armed forces in amounts not less 
than $1,000 and not more than $10,000 
per person. A total of nearly $90,000,- 
090,000 of insurance has already been 
applied for. 

2. In addition, provision has been 
made under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Re- 
lief Act for the guaranty by the Govern- 
ment of the payment of premiums on 
commercial policies held by members of 
the armed forces while in service. Pre- 
miums on insurance totaling $135,582,000 
have been guaranteed as a, result of 
56,276 applications by servicemen for 
such relief. 

3. The Congress has also enacted leg- 
islation making provision for the hos- 
pitalization and medical care of all vet- 
erans of the present war and for the 
vocational rehabilitation and training of 
those suffering from disability incurred 
n or aggravated by military service, when 
such disability results in a vocational 
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handicap preventing reemployment. 
Similar provision has been made for the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons in civi] 
life who, with proper training, can be 
equipped to play a useful part in the war 
effort at home. Men who are rejected 
for military service because of physical 
or mental defects, or who are discharged 
from the armed forces because of a dis- 
ability existing at the time of induction, 
are thus eligible for such rehabilitation 
services and training as may be neces- 


’ sary and feasible in order to fit them for 


useful and gainful employment. 

4. By recent legislation our present 
service men and women have been as- 
sured the same pension benefits for death 
or disability incurred in the line of duty 
while in active military service as are 
provided for the veterans of prior wars. 
The pension rates for the families of 
those killed in this war were recently in- 
creased by the Congress. 

The Veterans’ Administration will, 
from time to time, request the consider- 
ation by the Congress of various amend- 
ments of existing laws which will facili- 
tate administration, and which will cor- 
rect any defects in our present statutory 
scheme which experience may disclose. 
I am confident that the Congress, in line 
with the historic policy of this Govern- 
ment toward its ill, injured, and disabled 
service men and women, will provide 
generous appropriations to the Veterans’ 
Administration with which to carry out 
these laws. 

5. Numerous other measures have been 
adopted for the protection of our service- 
men, such as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, suspending the enforce- 
ment of certain obligations against mem- 
bers of the armed forces; the creation of 
reemployment rights under the Selective 
Service Act; and the provision for emer- 
gency maternity care to the wives and 
infants of enlisted men. 

However, I believe that we must go 
much further. 

We must make provision now to help 
our returning service men and women 
bridge the gap from war to peace ac- 
tivity. When the war is over, our men 
and women in the armed forces will be 
eager to rejoin their families, get a job, 
or continue their education, and to pick 
up the threads of their former lives. 
They will return at a time when indus- 
try will be in the throes of reconversion. 
Our plans for demobilizatton of soldiers 
and sailors must be consistent with our 
plans for the reconversion of industry 
and for the creation of employment op- 
portunities for both servicemen and war 
workers. Already the armed forces have 
returned many thousands of service men 
and women to civil life. 

The following further steps seem de- 
sirable now: 

1. To help service men and women tide 
over the difficult period of readjustment 
from military to civilian life, mustering- 
out pay will be needed. It will relieve 
them of anxiety while they seek private 
employment or make their personal plans 
for the future. I therefore recommend 
to the Congress that it enact legislation 
and provide funds for the payment of a 
uniform, reasonable mustering-out pay 
to all members of the armed forces upon 
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their honorable discharge or transfer to 
inactive duty. This pay should not be 
in a lump sum but on a monthly install- 
ment basis. 

2. We must anticipate, however, that 
some members of the armed forces may 
not be able to obtain employment within 
a reasonable time after their return to 
civil life. For them, unemployment al- 
lowances should be provided until they 
ean reasonably be absorbed by private 
industry. 

Members of the armed services are not 
now adequately covered by existing un- 
employment insurance laws of the States. 
It is estimated that approximately one- 
half of them will have no unemployment- 
insurance protection at all when they 
leave military service. Benefits payable 
to those who are covered by State law are 
unequal, and will vary greatly among the 
States because of the wide differences in 
the provisions of the State laws. The 
protection in many cases will be inade- 
quate. It is plainly a Federal responsi- 
bility to provide for the payment of ade- 
quate and equitable allowances to those 
service men and women who are unable 
to find employment after their demobili- 
zation, 

For these reasons I recommend to the 
Congress that a uniform system of al- 
lowances for unemployed service men 
and women be established. 

T believe that there should be a fixed 
and uniform rate of benefit for a fixed 
period of time for all members of the 
armed forces who, after leaving the serv- 
ice, are unable to find suitable work. In 
order to qualify for an unemployment 
allowance each person should be obliged 
to register with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and, following the 
usual practice in unemployment insur- 
ance, must be willing to accept available 
and suitable employment, or to engage in 
a training course to prepare him for 
such employment. The protection under 
this system should be continued for an 
adequate length of time following the 
period for which mustering-out payment 
is made. 

At present, persons serving in the 
merchant marine are not insured under 
State unemployment insurance laws, pri- 
marily because the very nature of their 
employment carries them beyond the 
confines of any particular State. I be- 
lieve that the most effective way of 
protecting maritime workers against 
postwar unemployment is to enact with- 
out delay a Federal maritime unemploy- 
ment insurance act. There has been in 
effect since 1938 a railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance act, and a similar act for 
aritime workers is long overdue. 
arine workers are, however, insured 
under the existing Federal old-age and 
Survivors’ insurance law. 

3. Members of the armed forces are 
not receiving credit under the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance law for 
their period of military service. Credit 
under the law can be obtained only while 
& person is engaged in certain specific 
types of employment. Service in the 
armed forces is not included in these 
types. Since the size of the insurance 
benefits depends upon the total number 
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of years in which credits are obtained, 
the exclusion of military service will 
operate to decrease the old-age retire- 
ment benefits which will eventually be 
payable to service men and women. 
Furthermore, a large number of persons 
whose dependents were protected by the 
survivors’ insurance benefits at the time 
they entered the armed forces, are losing 
entirely those insurance rights while they 
are in service. 

I therefore recommend that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to make it possi- 
ble for members of the armed forces to 
obtain credit under the Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance law during their 
period of military service. The burden 
of this extension of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance to members of the 
armed forces should be carried by the 
Federal Government, and the Federal 
contributions should be uniform for all 
members of the armed forces irrespective 
of their rank. 

I have already communicated with the 
Congress requesting the enactment of 
legislation to provide educational and 
training opportunities for the members 
of the armed forces who desire to pur- 
sue their studies after their discharge. 

The Congress will agree, I am sure, 
that this time we must have plans and 
legislation ready for our returning vet- 
erans instead of waiting until the last 
moment. It will give notice to our 
armed forces that the people back home 
do not propose to let them down. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, November 23, 1943. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement regarding the 
introduction of a bill, which I shall ask 
unanimous consent to introduce out of 
order. 

The time to prepare for peace is before 
the end of hostilities. There will be 
many difficult problems to be solved after 
the last shot is fired on the field of battle. 
Their solution will not be easy. 

We have already raised the largest 
Army and Navy this country has ever 
known. Our armed forces are growing 
each day in strength and numbers. The 
tasks involved in creating and providing 
for an Army and Navy of such large pro- 
portions have been of unprecedented 
magnitude. It will be to the everlasting 
credit of the United States that no dif- 
ficulty was too great, no problem was in- 
surmountable, with the result that in so 
small a period of time so much has been 
accomplished. This is something our 
enemies had not counted on. 

The problems of mobilization for war 
have been met because we were able to 
pool our common energies for the task. 
The problems of demobilization for 
peace will be just as numerous, just as 
urgent, and just as critical to the future 
of our country. These, too, will be solved 
if we employ our common energies. 

One of the problems will be: What 
will be the position of our servicemen 
just after they have been demobilized? 
They will need new civilian clothes to 
replace the uniforms which they have 
worn so proudly. Civilian clothes will 
symbolize to them their return to the 
pursuits of peace. 
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They will need to reestablish their 
homes, to reunite their families. There 
will be many practical little things that 
will have to be done in order for them to 
reestablish the way of life they had to 
give up when they joined the colors. 
Many will need some help until they are 
able to readjust themselves to a manner 
of life that will seem new, and until our 
factories and plants will have had time 
to reconvert to civilian production. 

The Government, which provided so 
well for the mobilization of these men 
and women, owes both to them and to 
the country as a whole the duty of ar- 
ranging for their orderly demobilization. 

Accordingly, I am introducing a bill 
to provide for the payment of mustering- 
out pay to servicemen upon their de- 
mobilization from the armed forces. No 
mustering-out pay would be given to 
commissioned officers of ranks above that 
of captain in the Army, since persons of 
such ranks undoubtedly will have saved 
sufficiently from their salaries to tide 
them over the transition period. Like- 
wise, persons who are entitled to be 
Placed on the retirement lists will not 
be paid any mustering-out pay, since 
they will be receiving a steady and as- 
sured income immediately upon demo- 
bilization. 

All other servicem2n who are not dis- 
honorably discharged, who have served in 
the armed forces, would receive the sum 
of $300 as mustering-out pay, $100 of 
which would be payable immediately 
upon discharge, the remainder in two 
equal monthly installments. It is be- 
lieved that such a sum would do much 
toward enabling the demobilized soldier, 
sailor, and marine to go through the 
necessary readjustment period without 
any undue hardship until they are able 
to assume their rightful places as self- 
supporting members of the community. 

Provision is also made in the bill for 
paying to the surviving widow, minor 
children, or parents the mustering-out 
pay of any serviceman who dies after 
discharge but before receiving the full 
amount. 

I believe this bill will be the solution 
of one of the many problems we will face 
when the warisover. It is an important 
first step in easing the return of our boys 
and girls to civilian life. 

I might say, in addition, that the bill 
applies to members of all the armed 
services, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, as well as to the wom- 
en’s organizations which have become 
component parts of our armed services. 

It applies also to those who have been 
heretofore discharged. Under the bill 
the same amount would be paid to them 
that would be paid to those discharged 
hereafter. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to introduce the bill, and 


‘that it be printed in the body of the 


Recorp following the statement I have 
just made. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1543) to provide for payment of muster- 
ing-out pay to members of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. and 
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ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 

Sec. 1. All members of the armed forces 
of the United States, who shall have been in 
active service during the present war and 
who shall have been discharged or relieved 
from active duty uncer other than dishonor- 
able conditions after December 7, 1941, shall 
be eligible to receive mustering-out pay: 
Provided, That mustering-out pay shall not 
be payable to any person who, at the time 
of discharge or relief from active service, 
holds a commission, either permanent or 
temporary, of any rank above captain in the 
Army, or of any equivalent rank in any of 
the other armed services: Provided further, 
That mustering-out pay shall not be payable 
to members of the armed forces who, at the 
time of discharge or relief from active duty, 
shall be eligible for placement on the retired 
list. 

Sec. 2. Mustering-out pay, for persons eli- 
gible under section 1, shall be in the sum of 
$300. One hundred dollars of mustering-out 
pay shall be paid to all eligible persons at 
the time of discharge or relief from active 
duty. The remaining amount of mustering- 
out pay shall be paid in two consecutive 
monthly installments: Provided, That in the 
case of persons selected for training under 
the Servicemen’s Education and Training Act 
of 1943 all payments under this act shall be 
suspendid during the time that such person 
has been selected for attendance at an ap- 
proved educational institution. 

Sec. 3. Members of the armed forces en- 
titled to mustering-out pay who shall have 
been discharged or relieved from active duty 
under other than dishonorable conditions be- 
fore the effective date of this act shall receive 
the first installment of their inustering-out 
pay 1 month after the effective date of this 
act. 

Src. 4. If any member of the armed forces, 
after his discharge or relief from active duty, 
shall die before receiving the full amount of 
the mustering-out pay payable to such per- 
son, the amount which he would have re- 
ceived had he lived shall be payable to his 
surviving widow, if any, and if he shall leave 
no surviving widow, then in equal shares to 
his minor children, if any, and if he shall 
leave no surviving widow or minor children, 
then in equal shares to his surviving parents, 
if any: Provided, That no payments under 
this act shall be made to any other person. 

£ec. 5. The term “member of the armed 
forces of the United States” as used herein 
means any member of the Army of the United 
Statés, the United States Navy, the United 
States Marine Corps, the United States Coast 
Guard, or any of their respective components. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
ap,ropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. The 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall administer this act within their 
respective services. 

£Eec. 7. This act may be cited as “The Mus- 
tering-out Pay Act of 1943.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
incicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions adopted by a convention of 
the New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., and the Joint Conference Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, representing 
several Baptist conventions, Washington, D. 
C., favoring the enactment of pending legis- 
lation to repeal the Chinese exclusion acts; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the Association 
of Graduate Women of the University of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., expressing sat- 
isfaction with proposed changes in the or- 
ganic law for Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A resolution adopted by the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Miik Producers Associa- 
tion, favoring the enactment of the bill 
(H. R. 3477) to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States, to revise the basis of annual 
appraisal of its assets, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Milk Producers Assccia- 
tion, favoring discontinuance of the dis- 
crepancy in required rationed points as be- 
tween butter and butter substitutes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution of the Michigan Board of Aero- 
nautics, protesting against the enactment of 
the bill (H. R. 3420) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes, until the establishment of 
peace; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Michigan Retail Institute, 
Lansing, Mich., protesting against an in- 
crease in the social-security-tax rate at the 
present time; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution transmitted from the cham- 
ber of commerce, at Holland, Mich., being a 
proposed declaration of independence from 
possible post-war regimentation, adopted by 
a conference of American small business or- 
ganizations, representing 200 organizations in 
89 States; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, protesting against the enactment of 
the bill (H. R. 2400) to eliminate the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to taxes on domestic margarine and re- 
latirg to license taxes upon manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers of margarine; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the common 
council of the city of Hamtramck, Mich., 
endorsing decisions reached by the Moscow 
Conference, saluting the military accomplish- 
ments of the Red Army, and greeting the 
people of the Soviet Union on their twenty- 
sixth anniversary; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by a convention of 
the Moms of America (mothers of men in 
the service) at Ann Arbor, Micl.., favoring 
the use of railroad trains exclusively by 
those whose business thereon has a direct 
bearing upon the war; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, favoring the preservation of self-gov- 
ernment in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of the 
bill (H. R. 2082) to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Michigan, remonstrating against the re- 
laxation of Government regulations control- 
ling the manufacture of alcoholic liquors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Huron County (Mich.) Farm 
Bureau, favoring action by the Government 
to identify farm workers so that they may 
not be placed in the category of slackers in 
connection with the war effort; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. a 

A resolution adopted by the Stewards’ Body 
of Local 490, U. A. W. A.C. I. O., of Detroit, 
Mich., protesting against the enactment of 
the so-called Luce bill, being the bill (H. R. 
3556) to create an Army and Navy mainte- 
nance corps, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

A resolution adopted by a convention of 
the Michigan State Branch of the N. A. P. &., 
at Three Rivers, Mich., favoring the enact- 


_ment of legislation authorizing overtime pay 
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to postal supervisors; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A resolution adopted by the Michigan Com. 
mittee on Intrastate Cooperation, at Lansing, 
Mich., protesting against the enactment of 
the bill (S. 1152) to provide for the conserva. 
tion of wildlife on public lands and reserva- 
tions of the United States; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A resolution adopted by a convention of the 
Moms of America (mothers of men in the 
service) at Ann Arbor, Mich., favoring the 
adoption of the so-called Ball-Hill-Burton- 
Hatch resolution, being Senate resolution 
114, favoring organization of the United 
Nations to maintain peace; ordered to lie on 
the table. 


GENERAL WELFARE AND _ OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION—PETITION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Recorp the body of a petition signed by 
100 members of the United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, asking support of 
Senate bill 1161 and House bill 2861, re- 
lating to general welfare and granting 
old-age assistance. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and the body thereof, without the 
signatures attached, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We voters of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana petition you as Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of these United States, representing all the 
people of the United States, to work for and 
vote for the passage of S. 1161 and H. R. 2861, 
social-security bills introduced by Messrs. 
WAGNER, Murray, and DINGELL. 

We also request this petition be made a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


FOOD SUBSIDY PROGRAM—RESOLUTION 
OF INDIANA FARM _ BUREAU, INC., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REcorD a resolution passed unanimously 
at the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., November 17, 1943. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INDIANA FaRM BureEav, INC., 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 17, 1943. 

As members of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
and representing more than 200,000 Indiana 
farm people, we respectfully present and urge 
your due consideration of our official and 
personal concern regarding subsidies as they 
affect agricultural commodities. 

Ceilings on corn, hogs, and cattle, estab- 
lished by Government decree and in direct 
violation of the Price Stabilization Act of 
October 1942, have definitely checked the 
natural upward trend of prices. In the in- 
stance of cattle and hog price ceilings, the 
market, coincident with the announcement 
of ceiling prices, fell—and to exactly the 
Government price-ceiling levels. Govern- 
ment-assured floors are ignored to the detri- 
ment of both producers and consumers. 

Now comes the proposal to subsidize from 
the Federal Treasury sufficiently to span the 
gap between ceiling prices and the natural 
levels comparable to the purchasing ability 
of the consuming public. We are opposed to 
this and urge that you vote against increased 
subsidies for the following reasons; 
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1. The public has sufficient purchasing 

wer to amply provide all its needs. 

9. Reduced living costs through subsidies 
leave more money in the pockets of con- 
sumers to bid for fewer articles. 

"9 Subsidies will add indebtedness for 
future generations as well as for our fighting 
men to pay when they come home. 

4. Farmers will help to pay their own 

psidies. 

5. Subsidies enlarged and more widespread 

can lead to a Government-controlled agri- 
ture. 

7 "Ceiling prices were the forerunner for 

an excuse to subsidize. 

7. Subsidies have every tendency to create 

flation. 

i 8. Ceiling prices and subsidies will bring 
about reduced food and fiber in this Nation. 

9. Farm people do not desire the finger of 
scorn pointed toward. them as receiving 
hand-outs from the Federal Treasury. 

10. Give us manpower and machinery, a 
fair price in the market places, and there 
will be no excuse for subsidies. 

This resolution was passed unanimously at 
the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., November 17, 1943. 

Again we ask your cooperation against 
subsidies. 

RESOLUTION FAVORING EQUAL RIGHTS 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
ADOPTED AT PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Gtass) pre- 
sented a resolution adopted by a group 
of over 100 women attending the post- 
war women’s program presented by the 
Purcellville Womtan’s Club, at Purcell- 
ville, Va., on November 19, 1943, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

To the Virginia Members of Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: Whenever the fundamentals 
of the supreme law are under consideration, 
it has been the privilege of Virginia’s states- 


men to be in the front ranks. The Declara- 
tion of Independence has become a landmark 
for reforms in other governments. 


The National Constitution, written largely 
by James Madison in 1787, has been a model 


for other federal governments. And the 
status of world neutrality arose from George 
Washington’s 1793 Neutrality Proclamation. 


Today women from several Virginia coun- 
ties have heard not only plans for greater 
opportunities for post-war women, they have 
also heard glowing accounts of the rapid in- 
filtration of women into defense p!ants and 
battle fronts throughout the orld. 

From all this we are forced to conclude 
that if ever we are to build the America of 
our dreams, this present team play of men 
and women must become a permanent real- 
ity. Women must become full citizens with 
men. This can be done only by the passage 
of the equal-rights amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution reading: 

“Equality of rights under the law shal] not 


be denied or abridged by the United States ° 


or by any State on account of sex.” 

We therefore appeal to our Representatives 
n Congress to do honor to their statesman 
ancestors by rising to leadership in the pas- 

ee of a law endowing for all time the 
mothers of men with all that great wealth 
of experience arising out of responsibilities, 
epportunities, and duties now common to the 

e of men, enjoying full and unrestricted 
citizenship, 

Mrs. Contee L. Adams, Hamilton; Mrs. 
William 8, Ashbrook, Waterford; 
Mrs. Henry W. Beatty, Bluemont; 
Mrs, Frank W. McComb, Blue- 
mont; Mrs. J. Lynn Cornwell, Pur- 
cellville; Mrs. Arthur E. Lybolt, 
Purcellville; Mrs. Gertrude J. Ro- 
bey, Purcellville; Mrs. Franklin P. 
Wilson, Purcellville; Mrs, William 
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G. Fletcher, Upperville; Mrs. How- 
ard A. Gray, Ashburn; Mrs. Rich- 
ard Lake, Philomont; Mrs. A. D. 
Neale, Round Hill; Miss Charlotte 
Noland, Middleburg; Mrs. John T. 
Owens, Leesburg; Mrs. Jack Pot- 
terfield, Lovettsville; Mrs. Mildred 
R. Shackleford, Unison; Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Smith, Lincoln; Mrs. C. 
Malcolm Hoge, Lincoln; Mrs. Hey- 
ward C. Thompson, Hillsboro, the 
resolution committee. 


PRICE CONTROL, SUBSIDIES, AND 
INFLATION 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference, and to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks, a telegram from the city 
clerk of Detroit reporting upon a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Detroit Common 
Council regarding consumer subsidies. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was refezred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DerroirT, Micu., November 23, 1943. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Member of Congress, Washington D.C.: 

The following resolution was adopted by 
Detroit Common Council in formal session 
tonight: 

Whereas the city of Detroit and its citi- 
zens have a tremendous stake\in the attempt 
of our Government *o prevent inflation; and 

“Whereas if the fight against inflation is 
lost the Detroit area may well be one of the 
most seriously affected areas in the coun- 
try by the consequent competition between 
prices and wages; and 

“Whereas the Common Council of the City 
of Detroit has had presented to it petitions 
from city employees asking for general wage 
increases in the belief that the fight against 
inflation had been lost, and petitions from 
citizen’s groups requesting our aid in the 
support of price control: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit does hereby petition the 
Members of the House and Senate from the 
State of Michigan to give vigorous support 
to the President of the United States in his 
fight against inflation, and particularly to 
join the battle against the proposal now 
pending before Congress to eliminate the 
payment of subsidies upon which price con- 
trol depends.” 


FOOD-SUBSIDY PROGRAM—LETTER FROM 
FORD COUNTY (KANS.) FARM BUREAU 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate refer- 
ence a letter from Jolin P. Perrier, county 
agent of Ford County, Kans., informing 
me of the action of the Ford County 
Farm Bureau, which went on record at 
its meeting on November 15 in opposi- 
tion to the food-subsidy program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Forp CouNTy FARM BUREAU, 
Dcdge City, Kans., November 20, 1943. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator from Kansas, Wasiington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: At a community A. A. A. election 
meeting held in Ford County, Monday night, 
November 15, it was voted by the delegation 
to endorse the action of the farm bloc of 
Congress and the farm organizations on their 
stand with regard to the food-subsidy 
program, 
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This group is opposed to food subsidies and 
Wanted us to inform you about it. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. PERRIER, 
County Agent. 


GENERAL SALES TAX—RESOLUTION OF 
NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I present a 
letter embodying a resolution adopted by 
the recent annual convention of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union, stating 
their position in regard to a general sales 
tax, which I ask to have printed in the 
REcorD and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying a resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JAMESTOWN, N. Dak., November 18, 1943. 
Senator GERAtp P. Nye, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NYE: Following is a portion 
of the program for 1944 adopted by the re- 
cent annual convention of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union. 

Because of the current importance of this 
section the delegates asked that transmittal 
be made as soon after the convention as pos- 
sible to the congressional delegation from 
North Dakota bearing the request that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

Following is the convention’s position on 
the general sales tax: 

“Stabilization of economy: We recommend 
our national and State leadership for stand- 
ing firm for the Farmers Union policy formu- 
lated before Pearl Harbor for the complete 
stabilization of our internal economy and 
positive control of inflation. We recognize 
that at all costs we must prevent the repeti- 
tion of the inflation and resultant deflation 
following World War No. 1 which caused 
1,000,000 American farmers to lose their 
homes, and eventually caused 16,000,000 
workers to lose their jobs. 

“To that end we support: Opposition, with 
every ounce of strength we can muster, to a 
general sales tax which if passed would be 
highly inflationary—not deflationary.” 

Very shortly we will have available the en- 
tire program in printed form. We shall for- 
ward a copy to you very soon. 

Yours very truly, 
NorTH DaKoTA FARMERS UNION, 
A. L. HELLEBUST, Acting Secretary. 


SUESIDY PAYMENTS—RESOLUTION BY 
SOUTH VERDIGRIS LOCAL FARMERS 
UNION, NO. 1498, MADISON, KANS. 


Mr.REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to present for appropriate 
reference and printing in the Recorp a 
letter embodying a resolution which I 
have received from the Madison (Kans.) 
Farmers Union. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying a resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


At a regular meeting of the South Verdigris 
Local No. 1498, of the Farmers Union, held 
on November 18, 1943, the following resclu- 
tion was offered and voted on—25 voted for, 
none opposed the resolution: 

“Resolved, That the members of the South 
Verdigris Local No. 1498 are opposed to 
subsidies.” 

The local voted to send copies of the reso- 
lution to Senators Clyde Reed and Arthur 
Capper, Representatives Edward Rees and 
William Lambertson, National Farmers Union 
president, James G. Patton, and the Kansas 
Union Farmer. 

Yours truly, 
Frep Bans, Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 1324. A bill for the relief of the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co.; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 540); and 

H. R. 3039. A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. W. 
Selby; without amendment (Rept. No. 541). 

By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

8.1146. A bill to amend section 31 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 542). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. Res. 195. Resolution requesting an in- 
vestigation concerning Government property 
and materiais no longer needed for war pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 543); 
and 

S. Res. 198. Resolution to investigate the 
matter of the termination of Government 
procurement contracts; with amendments, 
and, under the rule, the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

8.296. A bill for the relief of Hector H. 
Perry; without amendment (Rept. No. 544). 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. Res. 197. Resolution authorizing the em- 
ployment of assistants and the expenditure of 
funds in a proposed investigation of the ad- 
ministration of the Rural Electrification Act 
(submitted by Mr. SmitH on October 25, 
1943); with amendments (Rept. No. 545), and, 
under the rule, the resolution was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


(Mr. BARELEY introduced Senate bill 1543, 
Which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1544. A bill authorizing the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of certain aux- 
iliary vessels, landing craft, and district craft 
for the United States Navy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. WAGNER (for himself, Mr, Grorce, 
and Mr. Ciark of Missouri), introduced Sen- 
ate bill 1545, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. O'DANIEL (for Mr. McCarran) : 

S. 1546. A bill to amend an Act relating 
to the incorporation of Providence Hospital, 
Wushington, D. C., approved April 8, 1864; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLARK OF MISSOURI: 

S. 1547. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act, 1940, as amended; 
to the Committee on Finance., 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S$. 1548. A bill to limit the jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciarv. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY FOR DEMOBILIZED 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GeorcE], the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CrarK], and myself I ask unani- 
mous consent at this time to introduce 
for reference to the Finance Committee 
and explain briefly a bill carrying out 
the recommendations made in the Pres- 
ident’s message regarding social security 
for servicemen. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1545) to amend the Social Security Act, 
to give insurance credits under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions of that act for military serv- 
ice, and to provide unemrloyment al- 
lowances for members of the armed 
forces after their demobilization, intro- 
duced by Mr. WacNneErR (for himself, Mr. 
GrorceE, and Mr. Criarxk of Missouri) was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the bill 
is in the form of amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act. Somewhat similar 
provisions are written into the broad so- 
cial-security measure, Senate bill 1161, 
introduced on June 3 by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] and my- 
self. The technical background of such 
legislation was discussed at length Ly 
the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, in memoranda printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of October 25 and 
October 26. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 


Under the bill just introduced, every 
member of our armed forces receives a 
credit toward old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance under the Social Security Act, 
for each month of active service since 
September 16, 1940, the date of the 
Selective Service Act. The credit is re- 
lated to a uniform wage base of $160 per 
month. The same wage basis was pro- 
vided for railroad employees now in the 
armed forces, under 1942 amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. The sums 
needed to cover both the employee and 
the employer tax «contribution, at this 
rate of wage, are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Trust Fund. 

This credit is provided whether or not 
the serviceman was previously covered by 
the Social Security Act. It extends to 
every member of ‘the armed forces, in- 
cluding the Army, Navy, marines, Coast 
Guard, or any of their components, such 
as WAVES, WAC’s, and SPARS. The 
only exceptions are members of the 
armed forces who are already receiving 
such military service credits under 
amendments to the Railway Retirement 
or Civil Service Retirement Acts. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCES 


The bill provides for payment of un- 
employment allowances for each week of 
unemployment, up to 52 weeks, occuring 
during the 15-month period after the 
individual serviceman or woman is de- 
mobilized. No allowance would be paid, 
however, for any week during which the 
individual is receiving Federal muster- 
ing-out pay or educational allowances, 
uch as provided for in the bill just intro- 
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duced by the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The unemployment allowance is $15 a 
week for a single man or woman, $5 aq- 
ditional for a dependent wife, and $2.59 
additional for each dependent child. 
The maximum allowance per week is $25, 
The allowance would be paid to every 
eligible serviceman who is discharged or 
relieved from active duty under other 
than dishonorable conditions after the 
effective date of this part of the bill. We 
also make special provision for those 
demobilized in the recent past, who may 
become unemployed hereafter. 

This benefit is surrounded with the 
usual safeguards under unemployment 
insurance laws. The applicant must 
register with and report to a public em- 
ployment office, or attend a suitable free 
training course. Partial wages earned 
during any week, in excess of $3 are 
deducted from the amount of the benefit. 
No benefit would be paid if the 
applicant failed to report for suitable 
work, unless good cause were shown. 
The bill provides, however, that unem- 
ployment allowances should not be cut 
off if the veteran becomes disabled or 
ill after a period of unemployment had 
commenced. This is a modified form of 
disability insurance, especially necessary 
for demobilized veterans who have not 
quite shaken off the strain of military 
life. 

Any serviceman whose claim for an 
allowance has been denied is entitled to 
a fair hearing before an impartial tri- 
bunal and to the usual court review given 
in unemployment insurance cases. 
RELATION TO STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

LAWS 


The Social Security Board is author- 
ized to administer the unemployment 
allowances. The Board may utilize the 
available facilities and services of other 
Federal departments and agencies, and 
may enter into agreements with appro- 
priate State or other public or private 
agencies or institutions to utilize their 
services or facilities. However, any 
State unemployment agency which de- 
sires to enter into and operate under 


such an agreement or cooperative work- 


ing arrangement shall be permitted to do 
so, under express provision of the bill. 

While the State agencies have their 
place in the administration of these un- 
employment allowances, the _ benefit 
amount is uniform for every serviceman 
with the same number of dependents, 
regardless of the State he came from, 
the amount he might have received un- 
der any State law, or whether he was 
covered by a State law before he entered 
military service. This uniformity is 4 
matter of simple justice and equity for 
those who have served in our armed 
forces. It is the only sound course 
available in the present circumstances, 
with 51 different State laws varying 
widely as to coverage, amount, and dura- 
tion of benefits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed a table showing 
these variations in detail. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 45 
follows: 
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New JCTSCY. wee 


N¢ v 


quarter. 
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weeks em- 
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above min- 
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Selected unemplcyment compensation data—Continued 
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1 Requires employment of specified ininimum number of workers in at least 20 weeks except where otherwise stated. 


2 Ihe dollar amount represents the minimum earnings requirement; where the wage qualification is a multiple of the weekly benefit rate, the multiple is shown in parentheses, 
3 The qualifying wages must have been earned ina 1 year base period in all States except the following: Arizona, 3-quarter base period; Missouri, 2-year base period; Oregon, 


1-year base period that may be extended up to 2 years. 


4 Adjusted for duplication arising from employment of individuals in more than one State. 


5 Based on 34 States, 
¢ Based on 24 States. 


1 Law provides for maximum contribution rate of 2.7 percent. 


§ Data not available. 


* Experience rating not in effect in 1943; contribution rate is 2.7 percent. 


1 Or 50 percent of full-time weekly wage. 


1! State changed from individual to uniform benefit year; therefore, comparable data not available, 


1? Table. 


13 Lower maximum rates and duration are provided when balance in the fund is less than 2 percent of the pay roll for 3 years ending with the base period for the benefit year 
4 Pata relate to operations under provisions which since have been liberalized; the presently included statistics are the latest available. 


1S Maximum $250. 

16 Experience rating became effective July 1, 1943. 
17 Estimated by State agency. 

18 Or full-time weekly wage, whichever is the lesser. 
1” Annual table. 

» Less than 0.07 percent. 

21 Benefit duration for lower wage classes is less. 


2? But services for employers not subject to Federa! unemployment tax and located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 population are excluded 
3 Or twice the square of the weekly benefit amount, whichever is greater, and including earnings in cither case of five times the weekly bencfit amount in some quarter 


other than that of highest earnings. 


24 $15 maximum weekly benefit amount and maximum duration of 16 weeks if fund fails to equal or exceed $8.000,000 for : successive months, 


23 Benefit years ending July-December 1942. 


26 Day base plan in effect since November 30, 1942, whereby benefits are paid for accumulations of 4 “effective days” of unemployment instead of weeks of unemployment. 


2? Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 “effective days.” 


which not more than $24 is paid to the individual. 


2 For nondisqualified claimants filing on or after Oct. 1, 


1941; 12.0 for disqualified claimants. 


2? Rate is 40 and 145 for weekly benefit amounts of $5 and $6. re 
<0 Or where employer's records do not permit accurate count, if total annual pay roll is $6,000 or more, 
3! Duration depends on continuity of unemployment and number of base-period employers, 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, on 
June 3 I inserted in the Recorp several 
other tables on this point. 

About half the servicemen are prob- 
ably not covered by any of these laws, 
either because they were in farming or 
some other excluded occupation, or had 
not worked long enough in civilian life 
to earn the necessary credits. As for 
those who had benefit rights, a few 
States have made no effort to protect 
their rights; and most of the others have 
simply adopted provisions freezing the 
benefit status. This denies the service- 
manethe increased credits he would have 
earned if he remained in civilian em- 
ployment instead of serving in the armed 
forces. 

Assuming that the serviceman is eli- 
gible for State unemployment benefits, 
he would probably find they were inade- 
quate in amount and were paid for too 
short a period. A majority of States pay 
a maximum of $16 a week. The mini- 
mum goes below $5 in 9 States. Most 
States stop paying benefits after 16 
weeks of unemployment. The effective 


maximum duration is often reduced still 
more because of various technical limi- 
ations. Asa result, in the 2 years before 
Pearl Harbor, half the beneficiaries of 
the State laws exhausted their benefit 
rights before they had found other jcbs. 

At present, only the District of Colum- 
bia law authorizes added benefits for 
dependent wives and children. There is 
only 1 State, Rhode Island, which pays 
benefits when the man is unemployed 
because of sickness—the very time when 
he needs money for doctor’s bills. 

While Senators may differ about na- 
tionalizing the entire unemployment in- 
surance system, I believe that every 
Senator will see the justice of paying our 
returning servicemen unemployment 
allowances on a uniform national basis, 
as this bill provides. 

RELATION TO OTHER VETERAN BENEFITS 

The bill makes provision for fair ad- 
justment of the benefits. where they 
duplicate similar benefits paid under 
some other Federal or State plan to 
which the claimant has made no direct 
contributions of his own. For example, 


“Effective day” is defined as thefourth and every subsequent day of total unemployment in a week in 


any unemployment compensation bene- 
fit received under the usual State law 
would be subtracted from the allowance 
payable under this Federal bill. Let me 
emphasize, however, that this bill does 
not reduce or eliminate any veteran’s al- 
lowances or benefits, contributory or 
noncontributory, available to servicemen 
or their dependents through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration by existing law. 
ESTIMATES OF COST 


It is not possible to give a precisely 
correct estimate of the sums that would 
have to be appropriated out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury for the benefits provided 
by this bill. The reasons are obvious. 
We have no way of predicting how long 
the war will last, when and how rapidly 
our forces will be demobilized, what the 
casualty figures will be, how large a 
standing Army and Navy we will retain 
after the war, and whether private 
industry can be ready to absorb these 
servicemen when they are demobilized. 
Another uncertain factor is the extent 
to which servicemen will return to their 
old jobs, under the partial guaranty of 
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the Selective Service Act. Undoubtedly, 
many will try to find new jobs more suit- 
able either to the skill they have ob- 
tained in the armed forces, or to the new 
training and education they may obtain 
under the excellent bill sponsored by the 
able senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tomas], who, by the way, is beginning 
his hearings on that particular bill on 
December 13. 

I may say, however, that by any rea- 
sonable estimate, the cost of this bill will 
not exceed our cost of running the war 
for about 2 weeks during the present fis- 
ce! year. 

URGENT NEED FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

In closing, I desire to emphasize the 
necessity for immediate action on this 
proposed legislation. Since introduction 
of Senate biil 1161 last June, in public 
statements and addresses, I have con- 
stanly urged prompt consideration of 
that broad measure, which covered not 
only the temporary needs of demobilized 
servicemen, but also the long-range 
needs of the whole population. 

Many sound and necessary Measures 
are under discussion to plan ahead for 
the period of demobilization and re- 
adjustment. That. includes plans for 
canceling Government contracts, dispos- 
ing of surplus Government property and 
Government-owned war plants, and 
building up corporate reserves. Along 
with those plans, I believe we must de- 
velop a broad social-security program 
to help the average American build up 
reserves for post-war security, for him- 
self and his family. That is good sense, 
good finance, and good business. 

The sponsors of that broad proposed 
legisiation will continue to press for its 
full and early consideration, 

The bill I have just introduced does 
not preclude that broad measure, nor is 
the bill a substitute for it. This bill, 
however, has great urgency, especially 
because of the time that has elapsed 
since introduction of Senate bill 1161, 
which was some 6 months ago. About 
700,000 men have been demobilized since 
Pearl Harbor, either because of tempo- 
rary or permanent disability, maladjust- 
ment in the armed forces, over age, 
or other reasons. The number so de- 
mobilized is increasing month by month. 
In addition, there is an increasing num- 
ber of cases in which the widows and de- 
pendents of men killed in action have 
lost their rights to survivors’ insurance, 
under social security, because the serv- 
icemen’s credits had been impaired by 
their absence from civilian employment. 

We cannot wait for more advisory 
councils and more surveys. Here is a 
bill which makes special retroactive pro- 
vision for these survivors, for the millions 
of men and women in service, and for the 
increasing thousands who are returning 
to civilian life day by day. Let us, there- 
fore, consider this bill and act upon it 
without delay. : 

Mr, President, I ask that the bill be 
printed in full at this point in the 
REcorD, 

_There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1545) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LXXXIX——630 


Be it enacted, etc., 
TiTLe I 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 


Sec. 101. Title II of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, is further amended by 
adding the following: 


“CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


“Sec. 210. Every member of the armed 
forces of the United States shall receive a 
eredit at the rate of $160 per calendar month 
as wages for employment within the mean- 
ing of this title for each month of active 
service after September 16, 1940: Provided, 
however, That this provision shall not apply 
to such members of the armed forces who 
receive credit for such service under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, 
as may be provided by regulations prescribed 
by the Rallroad Retirement Board after con- 
sultation with the Social Security Board, or 
such members who receive retirement credit 
for such service under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, as amended, as may be pro- 
vided by regulations prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commission after consultation with 
the Social Security Board. 


“APPROPRIATIONS IN LIEU OF EMPLOYER'S AND 
EMPLOYEE'S TAX 


“Sec. 211. There is “ereby authorized to be 
appropr’ ted from time to time to the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund 
amounts equal to the sum of (a) the prod- 
uct of all wages credited to members of the 
armed forces under section 210 multiplied 
by the current rate of the tax imposed on 
employees under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act, as amended (U.S. C., title 26, 
sec. 1400) and (b) the product of all such 
wages multiplied by the current rate of the 
tax imposed on employers under that act 
(U. S. C., title 26, sec. 1410). 


“DEATH BEFORE PASSAGE OF THE ACT 


“Sec. 212. (a) Upon the filing of an appli- 
cation within such period as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board, benefits payable with 
respect to the death of any individual which 
are based in whole or in part upon credits 
received under section 210 of this title shall 
be payable to persons entitled thereto as of 
the date of the death of any individual who 
was a member of the armed forces and who 
died prior to the date of the Armed Forces 
Social Security Act of 1943. 

“(b) In the case of any benefit to which 
an individual became entitled prior to the 
effective date of the Armed Forces Social Se- 
curity Act of 1943, the amount of such benefit 
may be recomputed to include wages credited 
under section 210 if such recompensation 
would increase the amount of the benefit 
payable to such individual. 


“ADJUSTMENT OF DUPLICATE BENEFITS 


“Src. 213. (a) Where any benefit is pay- 
able to an individual for a month under title 
II of the Social Security Act, as amended, and 
where any Federal noncontributory benefit 
is payable for the same month with respect 
to an individual who died or attained the age 
of 65, the benefit payable under such title 
shall be adjusted as follows: 

“(1) If the benefit payable under such 
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title is greater than that payable under the | 


Federal noncontributory benefit plan the 
benefit payable under such title shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to one-half the 
benefit payable under the Federal noncontrib- 
utory pian. 

“(2) If the benefit payable under such title 
is equal to or less than the benefit payable 
under the Federal noncontributory benefit 
plan the benefit payable under such title 
shall be reduced by one-half, 

“(b) The benefits to be adjusted shall be 
the final net benefits payable under such 
title and under a Federal noncontributory 
benefit plan. Benefits payable under such 
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title shall be adjusted regardless of any tem- 
porary modification of, or delay in, the pay- 
ment of a benefit under a Federal noncontrib- 
utory plan. 

“(c) No adjustment under this section in 
any benefit to which an individual had be- 
come entitled before the date of enactment 
of the Armed Forces Social Security Act of 
1943 shall reduce such benefit to an amount 
less than the benefit payable before such 
date.” 

TiTLe II 


Sec. 201. The Social Security Act, as 
amended, is further amended by adding the 
following new title: 


“TITLE XII 


“UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCES FOR FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


“Benefit period and eligibility 


“Sec. 1201. (a) Any eligible member of the 
armed forces of the United States who shall 
have been discharged or relieved from active 
duty under other than dishonorable condi- 
tions after the effective date of this title or 
within the 52-week period preceding such date 
shall be entitled, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Board may prescribe, to 
receive an allowance for each week of unem- 
ployment, up to 52 weeks, which (1) begins 
after the effective date of this title, and (2) 
occurs during the 15-month period after he 
is so discharged or relieved from active duty: 
Provided, That no such allowance shall be 
paid him during the 4 weeks following the 
receipt of mustering-out pay under ‘the 
Mustering-Out Pay Act of 1943’ or for any 
period for which he received educational al- 
lowances under ‘the Servicemen’s Education 
and Training Act of 1943.’ 

“(b) Such member of the armed forces shall 
be deemed eligible to receive an allowance 
for any week of unemployment if he makes 
a claim for such allowance and the Board 
finds with respect to such week that: 

“(1) He is residing in the United States at 
the time of such claim. 

“(2) He is completely unemployed in that 
he has performed no services and received 
no wages, or he is partially unemployed in 
that he has performed services for less than a 
full workweek and his wages for the week 
are less than his allowance under this title 
plus $3. 

“(3) He registers with and continues to 
report to a public employment office, or such 
other agency as the Board may designate, in 
accordance with regulations of the Board. 

“(4) He is able to work and available for 
suitable work or is with the approval of the 
Board attending a training course: Provided, 
That no claimant shall be considered in- 
eligible in any period of continuous unem- 
ployment for failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph if such failure 
is due to an illness or disability which occurs 
after the commencement of such period. 


“Disqualifications 


“Src. 1202. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 1201, a claimant shall be dis- 
qualified from receiving an allowance if— 

“(1) He leaves suitable work voluntarily 
without good cause or if he is suspended or 
discharged for misconduct in the course of 
his employment; 

“(2) He, without good cause, fails to apply 
for suitable work, in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Board, or to accept suitable 
work when offered him; 

“(3) He, without good cause, does not at- 
tend a free training course, in accordance 
with regulations of the Board. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1201 a claimant shall also be disquali- 
fied from receiving an allowance for any week 
with respect to which it is found that his 
unemployment is due to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a labor dispute at the 
factory, establishment, or other premises at 
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which he is or was last employed: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not apply if it is 
shown that: 

“1. He is not participating in or directly 
interested in the labor dispute which caused 
the stoppage of work; and 

“2. He does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers of which, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage there were 
members employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage occurs, any of whom are par- 
ticipating in or directly interested in the dis- 
pute: Provided, however, That if in any case 
Separate branches of work which are com- 
monly conducted as separate businesses in 
separate premises are conducted in separate 
departments of the seme premises, each such 
department shall, for the purposes of this 
subsection, be deemed to be a separate fac- 
tory, establishment, or other premises. 

“(c) If a claimant is disqualified under 
the provisions of paragraphs (1), (2), or (3) 
of subsection: (a) of this section, the dis- 
qualification period shall be the week in 
which the cause of his disqualification oc- 
curred and the consecutive weeks of un- 
employment, not more than ¢, which im- 
mediately followed such week. 

“(d) (1) In determining under subsec- 
tion (a) ef this section the suitability of 
work or the existence of good cause with re- 
spect to a claimant, there shall be considered, 
among other factors, the degree of risk in- 
volved to his health, safety, and morals, his 
physical fitness and prior training, his ex- 
perience and prior or probable earnings in 
his customary occupation or one for which 
he has been trained, the length of his un- 
employment, his prospects for obtaining work 
in his customary occupation or one for which 
he has been trained, the distance of avail- 
able work from his residence and prospects 
for obtaining local work. No work shall be 
deemed unsuitable for an individual solely 
because the wages are less than his unem- 
pioyment allowance. 

“(2) No work shall be deemed suitable if: 

“(a) The position offered is vacant due di- 
rectly to a strike, lock-out, or other labor 
dispute; 

“(b) The wages, hours, or other conditions 
of the work offered are substantially less 
favorable to him than those prevailing for 
Similar work in the locality; 

“(c) As a condition of being employed, he 
would be required to join a company union 
or to resign from or refrain from joining any 
bona fide labor organization. 

“Amount of an allowance 

“Sec. 1203. (a) The allowance for a week 
shall be— 

“(1) $15 plus: 

“(2) (A) $5 if the claimant has one de- 
pendent, or 

“(B) $7.50 if he has two dependents, or 

“(C) $10 if he has three or more depend- 
enis, 
less that part of the wages payable to him for 
such week which is in excess of $3: Provided, 
That where the allowance is less than 61, it 
shall be raised to 61. 

“(b) (1) As used in this section the term 
‘dependent’ includes only: 

“(a) The lawful wife of a claimant living 
with him or receiving regular support from 
him, who, in the week for which an allow- 
ance is claimed, has not received $5 or more 
either as wages, as an allowance under this 
title, or under any Federal or State unem- 
ployment or disability compensation law. 

“(b) An unmarried child either (i) under 
18 years of age, or (ii) of any age, if incapable 
ef self-support by reason of mental or 
physical defect. 

“(2) As used in this section the term 
‘child’ shall include only: 

“(a) A legitimate child; 

“(b) A child legally adopted; 

“(c) Astepchild, if a member of the claim- 
ant’s household; 
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“(d) Achild to whom the claimant stands 
in loco parentis and Las so stood for not less 
than 12 months prior to the date of claim 
on behalf of such child. 

“(3) The Board may find an individual to 
be a dependent of a claimant if a claimant 
certified the facts required by the provisions 
of this subsection. 

“(c) Where a child is.a dependent of more 
than one claimant, allowance for the child 
shall be made only on behalf of one claimant, 
as determined by the Board. 

“(d) Where a claimant seeks an allowance 
for a dependent who is separated from him 
under court order or written agreement, the 
allowance for the dependent shall not exceed 
the amount fixed in the court order or in 
the written agreement. If such amount is 
not fixed at a weekly rate, the portion pay- 
able for each week shall be cetermined in 
accordance with regulations of the Board. 


“Payment 


“Src, 1204. (a) Unemployment allowances 
shall be paid at reasonable intervals pre- 
scribed by the Board. 

“(b) Any allowance remaining unpaid upon 
the death of a claimant shall not be consid- 
ered a part of the assets of the estate of the 
claimant, or liable for the payment of his 
debts, or subject to any administration of 
his estate, and the Board may make payment 
thereof to such person or persons it finds 
most equitably entitled thereto. 

“Adjustment of duplicate benefits 


“Sec. 1205. Where an allowance is payable 
to a claimant for a week under this title and 
where, for the same week, either an allowance 
or benefit is received under any Federal or 
State unemployment or disability compensa- 
tion law or a Federal or State noncontribu- 
tory benefit is received, the amount received 
from such other source shall be subtracted 
from the allowance payable under this title. 

“Administration 

“Src. 1206. (a) The Social Security Board, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Federal Security Administrator, is authorized 
to administer this title and to prescribe such 
rules and regulations and require such rec- 
ords and reports as it may find necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(b) The Board may utilize the available 
facilities and services of other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, through agreement 
with the heads of such departments and 
agencies, and payment therefor shall be made 
either in advance or by reimbursement. It 
may enter into agreements with appropriate 
State or other public agencies and private 
persons, agencies, or institutions to utilize 
their facilities and services with or without 
compensation: Provided, That any State 
unemployment agency receiving funds under 
title III of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, desiring to cooperate under such 
an agreement shall be permitted to do so as 
long as it functions in accordance with the 
terms of such agreement. It may delegate 
to any officer or employee of its own or of 
any agency of the Federal Government or of 
any State, such of its powers and duties, 
except that of prescribing regulations, as it 
may consider necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. It may require any such 
officer or employee to give a surety bond to 
the United States in such amount as it may 
deem necessary, and the cost of such bond 
may be paid out of sums appropriated for 
the administration of this title. 

“(c) Allowances shall be paid, upon cer- 
tification by the Board and in accordance 
with such regulations as it may prescribe. 
The Board shall also, from time to time, 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment in advance or otherwise such sums 
as it estimates to be necessary to compen- 
sate such agencies, institutions, or persons 
for their administrative expenses under this 
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title. Such sums shall cover periods of no 
longer than 6 months, 

“(d) The Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the Division of Disbursement of the 
Treasury, and prior to audit and settle. 
ment by the General Accounting Office shal] 
pay, at the time or times fixed by the Board, 
to the individuals or agencies designated, the 
amounts certified pursuant to subsection (c) 
of this section. Any money paid to any co- 
operating agency, person, or institution which 
is not used for the purpose for which it was 
paid shall, upon termination of the agree. 
ment with such agency, person, or institu- 
tion, be returned to the Treasury and cred- 
ited to the current appropriation for carry. 
ing out the purposes of this title or, if re. 
turned after the expiration of this title, sha} 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

“Liability of certifying and disbursing 

officers 


“Src. 1207. (a) No person designated by 
the Board as a certifying officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to the payment of any allowance certi- 
fied by him under this title. 

“(b) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
title if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated by the 
Board. 

“Hearing 


“Sec. 1208. Any claimant whose claim for 
an allowance has been denied shall be en- 
titled to a fair hearing before an impartial 
tribunal in accordance with regulations of 
the Board. 


“Decisions and procedure 


“Sec. 1209. (a) Any decision or certification 
with respect to an allowance by the Board, 
cr by any agency or person to whom author- 
ity to make such decision or certification bas 
been delegated, shall be subject to review in 
the same manner and to the same extent 2s 
provided in subsections (g) and (h) of sec- 
tion 205. 

“(b) During any hearing, investigation, or 
other proceedings, the Board and, to the ex- 
tent the Board determines, any agency or 
person to whom the Board has delegated 
such authority may administer oaths and 
affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive 
evidence. Insofar as they are applicable to 
the administration of this title, the Board 
shall have all the powers and duties con- 
ferred upon it by subsections (d), (j), and 
(K) of section 205 and the provisions of sub- 
sectiong (e) and (f) of that sectiom and the 
provisions of sections 204, 206, and 207 shall 
be applicable to this title in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as they are appli- 
cable to title II. 

“Requirement of reporting 


“Sec. 1210. Any claimant shall report the 
occurrence of any event which makes him in- 
eligible for, or reduces his allowance. Any 
claimant who fails to report any such event 
of which he has knowledge and who accepts 
an allowance to which he is not entitled be- 
cause of such event shall be ineligible to re- 
ceive an allowance for 4 weeks of unemploy- 
ment thereafter. 

“Penalties 

“Sec. 1211. (a) Whoever, for the purpose 
of causing an increase in any allowance au- 
thorized under this title, or for the purpose 
of causing any allowance to be paid where 
none is authorized under this title, shall 
make or cause to be made any false state- 
ment or representation as to any wages paid 
or received or the period during which earned 
or paid, or whoever makes or causes to be 
made any false statement of a material fact 
in any claim for any allowance under this 
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title, or whoever makes or causes to be made 
any false statement, representation, affidavit, 
or document in connection with such a claim, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

“(b) Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or allowance under this title, 
without being entitled thereto and with in- 
tent to defraud, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 

“Appropriation authorized 

“Src, 1212. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time sums suffi- 
cient to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 1213. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘week’ means such period of 
7 consecutive calendar days as may be pre- 
scribed in regulations by the Board. 

“(b) The term ‘United States,’ used geo- 
graphically, means the several States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

“(c) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

“(d) The term ‘wages’ means all remuner- 
ation for services from whatever source, in- 
cluding commissions and bonuses and the 
cash value of all remuneration in any me- 
dium other than cash. 

“Effective date 


“Src. 1214. This title shall become effective 
3 calendar months after the month in which 
the Armed Forces Social Security Act of 1943 
is enacted.” 

TITLE ITI 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Furnishing of information 

Sec. 301. Any department or agency of the 
Federal Government shall, at the request of 
the Social Security Board, furnish such in- 
formation with respect to individuals com- 
ing within the scope of this act as may be 
necessary for the purposes of this act. 

General definitions 

Sec. 302. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “member of ibs: Armed 
Forces of the United States’ means any mem- 
ber of the Army of the United States, United 
States Navy, United States Marine Corps, 
United States Coast Guard, or any Of their 
respective components. 

(b) The term “noncontributory benefit” 
means a cash benefit, allowance, annuity, or 
compensation (including payments under any 
workmen's compensation law) payable by 
reason of the past employment or services 
of any individual, under any law or plan of 
the United States, any State, Territory, or 
possession, or the District of Columbia, or 
any political subdivision or instrumentality 
of any of the foregoing, creating a system of 
such payments to individuals (including pay- 
ments made under any such law or plan by 
private insurance carriers), if with respect 
to such individual the benefit system is sup- 
ported without direct and substantial con- 
tributions by wage earners. 


Name of act 
Sec. 303. This act shall be known as The 
Armed Forces Social Security Act of 1943. 
HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 

H.R.3477. An act to continue the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, to revise the basis of 
annual appraisal of its assets, and for other 


purpcses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
H. R. 3687. An act to provide revenue, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


H. J. Res.175. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the fortieth aniversary of the first 
airplane flight by Wilbur and Orville Wright; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO REVENUE BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3687) to 
provide revenue, and fo. other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSHFIELD submitted several 
amendment: intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 1285) to amend the 
act of September 16, 1942, which pro- 
vided a method of voting, in time of war, 
by members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes, which were sev- 
erally ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. WHITE (for Mr. DANAHER) sub- 
mitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by 
Mr. DANAHER to Senate bill 1285, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


JOHN HANSON DAY 


Mr. GILLETTE (by request) submitted 
the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 28), which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


Whereas on the 15th day of November 1944 
it will be 161 years since the passing of John 
Hanson, outstanding citizen of the State of 
Maryland, who ranked foremost among our 
Nation’s colonial patriots, statesmen, and 
builders; and 

Whereas he rendered invaluable service as 
a civil leader in the hazardous days of the 
American Revolution, and worked also inces- 
santly and successfully in formulating the 
American Union of Sovereign States, and in 
the establishment of American democracy; 
he made the first successful attempt at estab- 
lishing our Nation as a civil structure, en- 
dowed with perpetuity and necessary govern- 
mental functions; and for this he has been 
rightfully termed the “Father of the Western 
Domain” and was elevated to the office of 
first “President of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled” under the specific terms of 
the Articles of Confederation, but regretfully, 
under the stress and strain involved in those 
vast, complicated, and perilous movements, 
his service and memory have become obscured 
and forgotten, together with many of the 
important phases of the history of that pe- 
riod; and 

Whereas infiuential organizations, includ- 
ing a number of students and writers, have 
become intensely interested in the impor- 
tance of the events and the activities of the 
leaders of that period and have devoted years 
of untiring efforts in especially studying the 
contributions made by John Hanson, and 
have successfully and truthfully revealed his 
unparalleled accomplishments in helping lay 
the foundation for our national order, and 
it is now known that he actually began the 
regime of “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people”; and 

Whereas &s President of the United States 
in Congress assembled, he gave remarkable 
consideration, without precedent’ nor guid- 
ance, to foreign and domestic state affairs, 
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which during his term in office resulted in 
friendship and respect both at home and 
abroad, and to recognition of the United 
States by the kingdoms of Sweden and Hol- 
land as a new organization in the family 
nations; he, too, welcomed General Washing- 
ton to the Congress after his glorious defeat 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown; he issued innu- 
merable valuable state papers, ordered and 
first used the great seal of the United States; 
he organized the first Cabinet and named tre 
first members thereof, and, lastly, caused to 
be prepared the first Thanksgiving Day pro- 
clamation, setting aside the last Thursday in 
November in the year 1782 as Thanksgiving 
Day; and 

Whereas the hallowed resting place of this 
immortal is unknown, although every effort 
has been made to determine the location of 
his grave, suggestions and plans have been 
proposed for the erection of a monument es 
a shrine to his memory at Frederick, Md., his 
home, a place famous for its historic annals 
and national lore, and any activities in rela- 
tion thereto should be rightly encouraged; 
and 

Whereas in the present crisis a renewed 
interest in and a better knowledge of our 
heritage is vitally important to appreciate 
the value of liberty and democracy so as to 
better understand the importance of remov- 
ing oppression and tyranny among pecple 
and destroy dictatorship everywhere; to more 
fully realize the importance of United States 
and her allies winning the present struggle 
aimed at these ends; and to arouse such 
interest it is believed that steps should be 
taken to commemorate the life and work of 
the almost forgotten John Hanson to ac- 
quaint our people with his service to this 
Nation and to mankind; and 

Whereas more attention to matters of this 
nature have a tendency to cause our people 
to have a better understanding and deeper 
appreciation of the real value of this Nation, 
not to our own people alone, but to the en- 
tire world: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That November 15, 1944, be 
designated as John Hanson Day, which shall 
be likewise so termed at each annual anni- 
versary thereafter, and that the Senate and 
the House be, and are hereby requested to 
give due recognition thereof by appropriate 
proceedings. 


INVESTIGATION OF PERSONNEL POLICIES 
AND ADMINISTRATION, GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 212), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a full and complete study and 
investigation of personnel policies and ad- 
ministration in the Government Printing 
Office, particularly with respect to the re- 
cruitment and promotion of employees, and 
to report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the results of such study and 
investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, to employ such 
clerical and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, and to take such testimony as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
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expenses of the committee under this reso- 
lution, which shall not exceed $ , Shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF DISCRIMINATORY USE 
OF RADIO TIME 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S, Res. 213), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to conduct an investigation for the purpose 
of (1) ascertaining the reasons and the per- 
son cr persons responsible for the refusal of 
the National Broadcasting Co. to permit the 
use of radio time contracted for by repre- 
sentatives of the dairy industry for a program 
scheduled to be broadcast at 12 o'clock 
meridian, central war time, on November 21, 
1943, and the granting of such time to rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and (2) determining whether 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
should be further amended to authorize the 
Federal Communications Commission to pre- 
vent such discrimination. The committee 
shal! report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, together with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to employ such clerical and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and to take such testimony as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
c? the committee under this resoiution, 
which shall not exceed $ » Shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR BARBOUR 


Mr. HAWKES submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 214), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate the actual 
and necessary expenses incurred by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Vice President in 
arranging for, and attending the funeral] of, 
Hon. W. WARREN Barsoor, late a Senator from 
the State of New Jersey, upon vouchers to be 
approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND PEOPLE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 

titled “Government, Business, and People,” 
delivered by him at a luncheon of the New 

York Chapter of the American Marketing 

Association, at the Hote) Commodore, New 

York City, November 23, 1943, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


IMPENDING BOOM IN FARM PRICES— 
ARTICLE FROM MIAMI HERALD 


[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
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titled “Rocketing Farm Values Bring Fear of 
Boom,” published in the Miami Herald of 
November 21, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


WOODROW WILSON’S PLANS AND IDEALS 


[Mrs. CARAWAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter entitled 
“Says Woodrow Wilson’s Plans and Ideals Have 
Been Reborn,” signed by John Park Cravens, 
published in the Arkansas Gazette which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FOOD FOR FRENCH AND BELGIANS— 
ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “French and Belgians Seeking Food Aid 
for Homelands Now,” published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of November 17, 1943, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


DEDICATION OF RHOADS GENERAL 
HOSPITAL, UTICA, N. Y. 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recozp several speeches 
made on the occasion of the dedication of the 
Rhoads General Hospital, Utica, N. Y., on 
October 30, 1943, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


THE REVIVAL OF NATIONALISM 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the “Recorp an article entitled 
“The Revival of Nationalism,” by George E. 
Sokolsky, published in the New York Sun of 
November 15, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a portion of a 
letter from Generoso Pope, a statement, and 
an editorial from Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano of September 10, 1943, pertaining to the 
Liberty Loan drive in New York State, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FUNDS FOR O. W. I.—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE CATHOLIC WEEKLY, AMERICA 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Funds for O. W. I.” from the October 

30, 1943, issue of the Catholic weekly, Amer- 

ica, which appears in the Appendix.]} 


SUBSIDIES—EDITORIAL BY TOM LINDER 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Subsidies” written by Hon. Tom 
Linder and published in the November 17, 
1943, issue of the Georgia Farmer’s Market 

* Bulletin, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DID ISOLATIONISM FAIL?—ARTICLE 
FROM THE PROGRESSIVE 

[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Did Isolationism Fail?” by William 
Henry Chamberlain, published in the No- 
vember 22, 1943, issue of the Progressive, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE POLL TAX 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I desire 
to read into the Recorp an unusual letter. 
I especially direct the attention of any 
Senator who has in mind the support 
of the notorious poll-tax bill. The letter 
was written by the National Republican 
Committeeman from Mississippi, who is 
an outstanding lawyer in the city of 
Washington at the present time. He is 
a former assistant United States attor- 
ney, and he is known to the Republican 
Party as one of the leading Republicans 
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and one of the distinguished lawyers at 
the bar. The letter is such an eye- 
opener that it should put every Sena- 
tor and the people of the country on 
notice of the foolish thing which is being 
attempted here in the midst of war. The 
letter was written to the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] and is 
dated November 20, 1943. 


Dear SENATOR LANGER: Pursuant to prom- 
ise at the meeting of the Mu-So-Lit Club last 
evening, which you addressed so forcibly, ef- 
fectively, and admirably, I am writing you 
in reference to the matter of the poll-tax bill. 

I wish to most respectfully repeat what I 
said on last evening, and that is, that the 
bill so drawn is not worth the paper it is 
written on so far as it guarantees the colored 
man a vote in the South, and I base this 
statement upon the following reasons: 


The leading Republican from Missis- 
sippi, a Negro, is stating that the bill 
which is before the Senate is not worth 
the paper it is written on, if Senators 
mean by it to guarantee to the Negroes 
of the South the right to vote. I have 
been trying to impress that fact on the 
minds of Senators ever since the bill has 
been up. Here is authority for Repub- 
lican Senators from their own house- 
hold: 


1. If one has paid his poll tax for 40 years 
on time without breaking the continuity, 
he must register before he can vote. 

2. The matter of registration is in the 
hands of the circuit court clerk and there is 
no appeal from his decision to the courts 
when he denies one the right to register. 

@ Under the understanding clause, or edu- 
cational clause, this clerk can arbitrarily use 
any subterfuge to prevent one from regis- 
tering, even though he is a graduate of a 
leading university of the land, a large tax- 
payer, and one of unimpeachable character. 

Therefore, the bill should be amended, 
and should have the following amendment, 
to wit: Provided, however, That each active 
political party in a State shall have repre- 
sentation in the matter of registration of 
voters sc that each applicant will be pro- 
tected in his right to register when he 
qualifies.” 


If Senators amend the bill by adding 
that amendment, of course under all 
their contentions they would make the 
bill still further unconstitutional. 

The letter continues: 


This amendment, if passed, would recon- 
struct the voting system of the South and 
make suffrage universal, and at the same 
time it would maintain a high standard for 
qualified voters. : 

May I add that the colored people of the 
South are willing to pay the poll tax if they 
are giver. a chance to register, but they do 
not wish the farcical performance of paying 
poll tax but cannot register and vote. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. BILBO. No. The letter continues: 


Indeed it will be very unfortunate for my 
people in this country if either political party 
should succeed in passing this poll-tax bill 
as drawn for the reason that the party pass- 
ing it will place upon the shoulders of the 
American negroes a political debt that it will 
take more than 50 years to pay when by the 
passage of the existing bill they are getting 
nothing in return. I challenge any Ameri- 
can to the platform on this issue. 

I represent the largest Negro-populated 
State in the Union, and I have given years 
of study to the laws of our State and the 
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South generally, and I want to appeal to you 
al d other Members of this great body that 
you not hand us a gold brick and take up the 
time of the Congress with a farcical pro- 
eeding. 

es I wish to add here that the great leaders in 
Mississippi in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1890 promised that when they fixed the 
educational test as a prerequisite for voting 
that it would be fairly and impartially en- 
forced and in proportion as the colored man 
measured up he would be permitted to vote. 
This was promised by such eminent men as 
Messrs. George and Walthall, but it has not 
been kept by their successors. 

I represent the minority group and I am 
openly and no% secretively asking the leaders 
of my State to cooperate with you in a mat- 
ter of simple justice, and not a matter that 
is revolutionary. 

I think the time has come that someone 
who knows the situation should speak out in 
frankness at a time when many white and 
colored leaders are trying tc do something in 
absolute ignorance of the results. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Perry W. Howarp. 


Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in view of the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brtspo] I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point an editorial entitled “Civil 
Liberties in Memphis” published in the 
Chicago Sun of November 21. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CIVIL LIBERTIES IN MEMPHIS 

Boss Crump of Memphis has gone all out 
for home-town isolationism. No “blath- 
erskite or demagogue of the North or South,” 
he says, should be permitted to interfere with 
the friendly relations between white and 
Negro races in Memphis. 

That is the gist of Boss Crump’s answer 
to criticism for having his henchmen intimi- 
date Memphis Negroes into canceling a re- 
cently scheduled mass meeting on Negro 
problems. The meeting was to have been 
addressed by A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the International Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters and member of the National 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax. 

Mr. Randolph may be a blatherskite to 
Mr. Crump—but he is a national leader in 
the ranks of labor and in the cause of Negro 
betterment. Doubtless his opposition to the 
poll tax infuriates Boss Crump, who owes 
his power in large degree to that indefensible 
instrument for thwarting and corrupting de- 
mocracy. Doubtless most things that Mr. 
Randolph stands for infuriate the czar of 
Memphis. But for all his zeal in stifling 
civil liberties in the Randolph case Mr. 
Crump will lose in the end. Memphis will 
not permit him to isolate it permanently 


irom the American way of democracy and 
free speech, 


REPEAL OF CHINESE EXCLUSION ACTS 


Mr. ANDREWS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
lion of House bill 3070, Calendar No. 543, 
a bill to repeal the Chinese Exclusion 
Acts, to establish quotas, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Pancanp in the chair), The bill will be 
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stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
3070) to repeal the Chinese Exclusion 
Acts, to establish quotas, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, it is 
my desire to explain briefly the much- 
discussed measure dealing with the re- 
peal of the Chinese exclusion laws. 

Early in May of this year Representa- 
tive SaMugL DICKSTEIN, as chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, began hearings on 
H. R. 1882, introduced by Hon. MartTIN 
J. KENNEDY, Of New York. Representa- 
tive WARREN G. Macnuson, of the State of 
Washington, later introduced H. R. 3070, 
which we are now considering and which 
appears to have been based mainly on 
the facts developed as a result of House 
hearings on the former bill. 

H. R. 3070 having been passed by the 
House on October 21, 1943, upon coming 
to the Senate was referred, with S. 1404, 
introduced by me on September 30, 1943, 
to the Senate Immigration Committee, 
whereupon both bills were referred to a 
subcommittee composed of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. May- 
B.NK], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Hotman], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck], and of which I was 
chairman, 

We had several hearings, and on at 
least two occasions we met with the full 
Immigration Committee, which resulted 
in reporting favorably H. R. 3070, which 
was substituted for S. 1404. It is im- 
portant to note that H. R. 3070 now 
comes before the Senate in the same 
language as when it passed the House. 
It is hoped that the bill will now receive 
approval of the Senate without any 
changes in form or substance, so that it 
will be immediately enrolled and signed 
by the President, who has expressed his 
desire for its passage in messages to Con- 
gress, 

Inasmuch as there is a rather complete 
analysis of this bill, section by section, 
in Committee Report No. 535, Calendar 
No. 543, I will attempt here to describe, 
in as few words as possible, the main ob- 
jectives of each of the three sections of 
the bill. 

Beginning with the year 1882, follow- 
ing an immigration treaty with China of 
1880, this Government enacted the first 
of a long series of laws dealing with the 
exclusion and deportation of Chinese 
persons. Some 13 acts, or parts of acts, 
were enacted on this subject matter be- 
tween the years 1882 and 1913. 

The Chinese are the only persons who 
were singled out by nationality or origin 
for discrimination in our immigration 
laws. It naturally has been a source of 
embarrassment to the Chinese, because 
they feel the inference is that the United 
States has set them apart as an inferior 
people. It is true that Japanese and 
Koreans, prior to the basic Quota Act of 
1924, were prevented, generally, from 
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coming to the United States because of 
the Executive orders of 1907 and 1913, 
limiting such-persons coming to this 
country. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the word “inferior” as used in the 
Senator’s statement. I protest against 
the use of the word “inferior” in this 
discussion. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to reply, I am 
using the language which was used when 
those exclusion acts: were passed. It 
is not my language. There is no indi- 
cation or insinuation in my statement of 
any inferiority. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the Senator will 
permit this further observation, that 
idea permeates the entire discussion of 
immigration, and is particularly applied 
in considering the restrictive laws on the 
immigration of the Chinese. I, and 
those who entertain views on immigra- 
tion similar to mine, protest against the 
use of the word “inferior.” I do not 
contend that the Chinese are an inferior 
race, but they, in large numbers, are in- 
compatible in that their civilization and 
their racial characteristics are entirely 
divergent from our own. I base my 
thoughts on the subject not on the 
ground of inferiority of any race or 
group but on the ground of incompata- 
bility when in large unassimilable 
groups they settle permanently among 
us. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, it is 
also true that natives of all that part 
of southern Asia coming within the so- 
called geographically prescribed zone, 
have not, generally speaking, been ad- 
mitted to the United States since 1917. 
But when we search our statutes we find 
that the Chinese are the only persons 
who have been classified by native origin 
and denied the right to enter or remain 
in this country. 

The repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
laws will not substantially change our 
basic immigration policy for the follow- 
ing reason: When the Congress passed 
the act which became effective on July 
1, 1924, it put a provision in that act— 
section 13 (c), to be specific—which pro- 
vided, in substance, with certain very 
limited exceptions such as ministers and 
professors, that no person racially inel- 
igible to naturalization could be admit- 
ted to the United States. As a matter 
of fact, the Chinese exclusion laws 
could very well have been repealed at 
that time because this broad provision 
of the 1924 act, in a comparatively few 
words, accomplished the major objectives 
of the various Chinese exclusion laws. 

All that section 2 does is to grant an 
annual quota of 105 to cover all Chinese 
persons, no matter where they are born. 
This differs from the present quota laws, 
in which nativity is almost the sole de- 
termining factor as to the quota to which 
a@ person may be charged. The Chinese 
quota is based entirely upon Chinese 
people as such. In fact, it states that 
“all Chinese perscns entering the United 
States annually as immigrants shall be 
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allocated to the quota for the Chi- 
nese.” Under this language, a Chinese 
coming to the United States as an im- 
migrant to reside permanently shall be 
charged to the one quota of 105 set aside 
for persons of the Chinese race, regard- 
less of where they are born. 

Fears have been expressed during the 
course of the committee hearings that 
persons born outside of China could be 
charged to the quota of the country in 
which they were born, or, if born in non- 
quota countries, such as countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, could enter re- 
gardless of the Chinese quota. 

However, a careful reading of the sec- 
tion should dispel that assumption. It 
merely means that 105 Chinese immi- 
grants, not now entitled to enter the 
United States, may come here to reside. 
The committee report carefully states 
this to be a fact. 

I desire to make it clear that the 105 
persons permitted to enter the United 
States under section 2 must, of course, 
meet all of the mental, moral, physical, 
and financial standards provided for in 
existing immigration laws. 

All that section 3 does is to make Chi- 
nese persons eligible for naturalization. 
Under the present law, only white per- 
sons, African black persons, and “per- 
sons of races indigenous to the Western 
Hemisphere,” the latter language simply 
meaning American Indians, are eligible 
for naturalization. The amendment pro- 
vided for in section 3 merely adds Chi- 
nese persons or persons of Chinese de- 
scent—and these two terms are inter- 
preted synonymously—as being persons 
of a race eligible to naturalization. They 
must also meet all of the existing laws 
dealing with naturalization, such as the 
so-called educational requirements, es- 
tablishment of good moral character, 
attachment to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and so 
forth. 

Thus far I have, in a very general way, 
attempted to tell what is hoped to be 
accomplished by the bill. As Senators 
know, hundreds of editorials and news 
articles have appeared in the newspapers 
throughout the country since last May, 
when the House committee began its long 
series of public hearings. I believe Iam 
safe in saying that practically 95 percent 
of the newspaper comment has been defi- 
nitely favorable to legislation of this 
kind. 

The purpose of this bill has been so 
well publicized that I do not think it is 
necessary for me to take up much of the 
time of the Senate in speaking on its 
merits as a whole. I do wish, however, 
to quote from the statement made by 
Admiral H. E. Yarnell, United “States 
Navy, retired, in the House committee 
hearings. The statement is short, but 
should of itself be sufficient argument 
to convince us of the necessity of legis- 
lation of this kind at this time. Admiral 
Yarnell spent a goodly part of his 50 
years of service in the Navy in Asiatic 
stations. I quote Admiral Yarnell: 


It is generally appreciated by those who 
follow the course of the war in the Far East 
that the main attack on Japan must come 
from the mainland of Asia. This area is the 
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only one from which air power adequate to 
inflict serious or decisive damage to Japanese 
arsenals and munition plants can operate and 
from which forces for the invasion of the 
main Japanese islands can be based. 

Russian bases cannot be relied upon since 
these would probably be occupied by Japa- 
nese troops very soon after any war between 
Japan and Russia began. This is due to the 
exposed position of the Vladivostok area with 
reference to the advantageous position of the 
powerful Japanese Army in Manchuria which 
renders the successful defense of this area 
a very difficult operation. 

This leaves the mainland of China the 
only area from which long-range bombers 
can reach Japan, and leads to the conclusion 
that Allied success against Japan requires 
the continuance of China in the war. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the desperate 
situation in China today, and the grave 
possibility that the Nationalist Government 
may collapse unless effective aid is given at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The military situation is, of course, known 
to those in authority in this country and 
Great Britain, and doubtless every effort is 
being made to give all possible military 
assistance. 

There are other means, however, of 
strengthening the determination of the 
Chinese Government and people to fight on 
until real and adequate assistance can be 
given. 

The most effective method is to consider, 
by act as well as word, China as an equal in 
every respect with the other three Allied 
Nations in the conduct of the war and in the 
post-war settlement. 

A step in this direction has been made in 
the announced intention of annulling the 
treaties regarding extraterritoriality and 
special privileges. 

A’ greater step will be the repeal of the 
Chinese exclusion laws. Such a step will 
compare with that of the dissolution of the 
Third International in the effect it will have 
on the Allied cause. 

As you know, Japan has utilized American 
exclusion laws with much effect in her propa- 
ganda campaign in China and other areas 
of the Far East. By the repeal of these 
laws, this means of stirring up hatred of the 
western nations will be eliminated. 


At this point I wish to add to the ob- 
servation of Admiral Yarnell that even 
since his remarks concerning the propa- 
ganda Japan has made of the Chinese 
exclusion laws, we have been advised that 
the Japanese radio has continued to 
broadcast into China, even up to the 
point of broadcasting the House com- 
mittee’s minority report, word for word, 
and the names of the five Members who 
signed that minority report. 

I should also like to invite attention 
to something which will show what oc- 
curred recently during the deliberations 
in the House on this measure. A 
minority report against this bill was 
made to the House, signed by five mem- 
bers of the committee. During the dis- 
cussion on the subject the minority re- 
port was brought up. We later learned 
that the report was broadcast to the 
world from Tokyo at 11:30 that night, 
and that the name of each Member who 
signed the report was given. In other 
words, what we are doing here now will 
probably be known in Japan within 6 
hours. We do not know who furnishes 
the information, but. it is furnished 
nevertheless. 

I continue to quote from Admiral Yar- 
nell’s statement: 


_ peace. 
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In the consideration of the repeal of these 
laws, we also should look beyond the war to 
the peace settlement and the years to follow. 

When the time for that settlement comes 
the four nations that have contributed the 
most to the defeat of the Axis Powers wj|) 
have the main task and responsibility of ar- 
riving at terms that will insure a durable 
Each should have an equal voice and 
there should be no bar which will interfere. 

Furthermore, in order to insure peace in 
the Far East, there must be a strong, stable. 
and democratic government in China. We 
have every reason to expect that if the Na- 
tionalist regime remains in power in China, 
we need not fear from that nation a policy of 
world conquest such as has been the curse 
of Japan. Chinese tradition, history, and 
Philosophy oppose such policy. 

The friendship that has existed between 
the United States and China for many years 
must continue in the future if we hope to 
maintain peace in the world. It cannot con- 
tinue if these laws are retained on the statute 
books. Modern China is determined to take 
her rightful place in the congress of nations. 
It is our duty and it is to our interest to help 
her attain that end. 

In conclusion it is my conviction that the 
repeal of these laws will have far-reaching 
effects as a war and as a post-war measure. 
It will also be a partial recognition of the 
bravery and endurance of a great people, who 
for 6 years have been fighting America’s most 
dangerous enemy. 


In conclusion let me also say that from 
a reading of the bill and a study of our 
committee report, it will be seen that it is 
proposed to remove discriminations 
against the Chinese which have been a 
source of misunderstanding in the rela- 
tions between our two peoples for more 
than 60 years, and have aroused wide- 
spread resentment among the Chinese 
people. 

We are all aware that the original act 
of exclusion was not born of ill will to- 
ward the Chinese people. The moving 
cause was exclusively economic. But 
profound changes have taken place in 
60 years everywhere over the world. 

We have had ample time and abundant 
occasion to refiect on the finer qualities 
of the Chinese people. Above all, the 
tenacity and courage of the Chinese in 
their terrible ordeal of the last 7 years 
has impelled a respect that we are proud 
to acknowledge. 

It is clear today that only a few short 
years stand between the Chinese people 
and the full use of their vast resources, 
both human and material, for their own 
betterment and well-being, free from any 
outside control. It has always been the 
policy of the United States to help China 
in her struggle against encroachment 
upon her independence and sovereignty, 
and we are now comrades in arms in 
that cause. It is fitting, therefore, that 
the discriminatory legislation, inconsist- 
ent with the dignity of both our peoples, 
should be eliminated. 

It is clear that the morale of fighting 
China will be greatly enhanced by the 
news of the enactment of this bill, and 
our chances of an earlier victory against 
the Japanese would follow as a direct 
result. 

Mr. President, I have many hundreds 
of resolutions, petitions, and letters from 
outstanding religious, educational, and 
other organizations over the United 
States endorsing and requesting that this 
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pill be passed. I have received very few, 
comparatively, against the enactment of 
the bill. We have given much time and 
consideration to those who oppose this 
measure, and I feel that the immense 
benefits resulting to both China and 
America by the enactment of this bill far 
outweigh any disadvantages pointed out 
by opponents in all the hearings before 
the committees. 

The differenge between the term “Chi- 
nese persons” as used in section 2, and 
the term “persons of Chinese descent” 
as used in section 3, will be found in de- 
tailed explanation in that part of the 
written report under the heading of sec- 
tion 3. 

The Immigration Service and the State 

Department have had a number of in- 
formal meetings and have mutually 
agreed that in the case of mixed blood 
the term “Chinese persons or persons of 
Chinese descent” means “persons who 
are of as much as one-half Chinese blood 
and are not as much as one-half blood of 
a race ineligible for citizenship.” In 
other words, this definition accords with 
both judicial and administrative inter- 
pretations down through the years. It 
simply means that if a person is as much 
as one-half Chinese blood with a mixture 
of other eligible bloods, such as white, 
black, or American Indian, he will be 
classed as a Chinese person, both for the 
purposes of section 2 and section 3 of 
the bill. However, if he is of as much as 
one-half of a blood still ineligible to cit- 
izenship, such as Jap, Hindu, and so 
forth, he will be classed as a person 
racially ineligible to citizenship, and 
neither admissible to the United States 
nor admissible to naturalization. In 
other words, in case of admixture of 
blood, Chinese persons will be continued 
to be classified as they have been classed 
in the past, which is entirely consistent 
with the purpose of the bill. 
. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks the message of the 
President which was sent to Congress 
favoring the passage of this measure. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 


To the Congress of the United States: 

There is now pending before the Congress 
legislation to permit the immigration of 
Chinese people into this country and to allow 
Chinese residents here to become American 
citizens. I regard this legislation as im- 
portant in the cause of winning the war and 
of establishing a secure peace. 

China is our ally. For many long years 
she stood alone in the fight against aggres- 


sion. Today we tight at her side. She has 
continued her gallant struggle against very 
great odds. 

China has understood that the strategy of 
victory in this world war first required the 
concentration of the greater part of our 
strength upon the European front. She has 
understood that the amount of supplies we 


could make available to her has been limited 
by difficulties of transportation. She knows 
that substantial aid will be forthcoming as 
s00n as possible—aid not only in the form of 
We apons and supplies, but also in carrying out 
Plans already made for offensive, effective 
ction. We and our allies will aim our forces 
at the heart of Japan—in ever-increasing 
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strength until the common enemy is driven | 


from China’s soil. 

But China’s resistance does not depend 
alone on guns and planes and on attacks on 
land, on the sea, and from the air. It is 
based as much in the spirit of her people and 
her faith in her allies. We owe it to the 
Chinese to strengthen that faith. One step 
in this direction is to wipe from the statute 
books those anachronisms in our law which 
forbid the immigration of Chinese people into 
this country and which bar Chinese residents 
from American citizenship. 

Nations like individuals make mistakes. 
We must be big enough to acknowledge our 
mistakes of the past and to correct them. 

By the repeal of the Chinese exclusion laws, 


_ we can correct a historic mistake and silence 


the distorted Japanese propaganda. The 
enactment of legislation now pending before 
the Congress would put Chinese immigrants 
or a parity with those from other countries. 
The Chinese quota would, therefore, be only 
about 100 immigrants a year. There can be 
no reasonable apprehension that any such 
number of immigrants will cause unemploy- 
ment or provide competition in the search 
for jobs. 

The extension of the privileges of citizen- 
ship to the relatively few Chinese residents 
in our country would operate as another 
meaningful display of friendship. It would 
be additional proof that we regard China not 
only as a partner in waging war but that we 
shall regard her as a partner in days of peace. 
While it would give the Chinese a preferred 
status over certain other oriental people, their 
great contribution to the cause of decency 
and freedom entitles them to such preference, 

I feel confident that the Congress is in full 
agreement that these measures—long over- 
due—should be taken to correct an injustice 
to our friends. Action by the Congress now 
will be an earnest of our purpose to apply 
the policy of the good neighbor to our rela- 
tions with other peoples. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE Wuitt HovseE, October 11, 1943. 


Mr. ANDREWS. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from the office of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Hon. Francis Biddle, addressed to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussEt.] endorsing the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1943. 
Hon. RicHarD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Immigration, 
Untted States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This acknowledges your 
letter of October 1, 1943, requesting my 
views relative to a bill (S. 1404) to repeal 
the Chinese exclusion laws, to establish 
quotas, and to make Chinese residents of 
the United States eligible for naturaliza- 
tion. The measure would repeal all existing 
statutory provisions excluding persons of 
the Chinese race from entry into the United 
States (sec.1). It would apply the immigra- 
tion quota provisions to Chinese, and would 
allocate all Chinese persons entering the 
United States as immigrants to the quota for 
China (sec. 2). The existing naturalization 
laws, which are limited to white persons, per- 
sons of African nativity or descent, and de- 
scendants of races indigenous to the Western 
Hemisphere, would be extended so as to in- 
clude Chinese persons and persons of Chi- 
nese descent (sec. 3). 
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The Chinese exclusion laws were enacted 
during a period when immigration to this 
country was not restricted by any qvota pro- 
visions, the quota limitations having been 
first introduced into the laws by the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. The quota restrictions 
are a sufficient protection to this country 
against excessive immigration, generally, and 
against the possibility of an unreasonable 
number of immigrants from any one coun- 
try. No useful purpose is being served by 
retaining the Chinese exclusion laws in ef- 
fect since under the quota provisions the 
Chinese quota would be only 105 persons 
annually. 

The heroism of the Chinese people has 
won the respect and admiration of the 
United Nations. A repeal by the Congress of 
cur antiquated exclusion laws can be an 
expression of our gratitude and a symbol of 
our esteem. 

Similarly, we should extend to Chinese 
residents in this country the same eligibility 
for citizenship that is now given peoples of 
other nations. While only approximately 
45,000 Chinese residents who are in the 
United States would benefit directly by such 
action, the good will created would extend 
to the millions in China who are fighting at 
our side. 

Accordingly, I recommend the enactment 
of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, signed by Hon. Earl 
G. Harrison, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, who endorses the pending bill and 
gives reasons why it should be passed. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 
IZATION SERVICE, 
Philadelphia, November 12, 1943. 
Senator CHARLES O. ANDREWS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR ANDREWS: Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy has informed me that at two recent 
meetings, one of the full committee and one 
of the subcommittee, which met to consider 
the Bill H. R. 3070, relating to the repeal of 
the Chinese Exclusion Laws, Senator EoLMAN 
indicated that it had come to his attention 
that this Service had borrowed an architect 
from the U. S. Forest Service for the purpose 
of remodeling abandoned C. C. C. camps into 
apartments to be used for housing refugees. 

To acquaint you and the other members of 
the Senate Immigration Committee with the 
facts concerning this matter, I am taking the 
liberty of addressing this letter to you to 
explain the purpose for which we borrowed 
the services of an architect from the Forest 
Service, because beyond that one point 
Senator HoLMAN has been misinformed 

Mr. Shaughnessy being unfamiliar with the 
details of our alien enemy detention work 
was not in a position to give your committee 
the ful. particulars. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice is responsible for the detention of ail 
resident civilian alien enemies who have been 
ordered interned after apprehension by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. In addi- 
tion, the State Department requested the 
Department of Justice to provide detention 
camp space for dangerous alien enemy resi- 
dents of several Latin-American countries 
brought to the United States for internment, 
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pursuant to agreements made between the 
State Department and the governments of 
these Latin-American countries. These lat- 
ter steps were taken and agreements entered 
into in the interests of hemispheric security. 
The policy was not determined by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service; its only 
function was to set up and proyide detention 
camp facilities pursuant to request. 

The program involves the detention of 
entire families, since it is the established 
policy to reunite in family internment camps 
the families of internees who originated in 
the United States and its possessions where 
both husband and wife have been interned 
and in cases where the separation of the fam- 
ilies causes an unusual hardship. In addition 
some family groups have been brought from 
Latin-America under the State Department 
agreements mentioned above. 

At the present time we have 2 so-called 
family camps: 1 at Seagoville, Tex., which 
can accommodate approximately 500 persons 
and which is used generally for the detention 
of single females and childless couples; and 
the other at Crystal City, Tex., having a 
capacity of about 3,000 persons where families 
only are detained. Seagoville is filled very 
nearly to capacity. At Crystal City there are 
1,710 internees and we are due to receive ap- 
proximately 300 more from Latin America in 
a few days. 

We are committed to accept for internment 
somewhere between 1,200 and 2,000 addi- 
tional aliens in family groups from Latin 
America and must be prepared to accommo- 
date them by March 1, 1944. In addition, 
there are Japanese families in war relocation 
centers in the United States numbering ap- 
proximately 2,300 persons, the heads of which 
families are in one of this service’s intern- 
ment camps. These Japanese, totaling ap- 
proximately 3,100, will have to be provided 
for as soon as possible. 

The result is that we must have additional 
facilities for family internment and we have 
borrowed an architect from the United States 
Forest Service to make a study of our camp 
at Fort Missoula, Mont., which is comprised 
partly of C. C. C. type barracks, with a view 
to determining the cost and feasibility of 
converting Fort Missoula into a family camp 
for Japanese internees as there is some pos- 
sibility that the Italian internees now at 
Fort Missoula will be paroled or released, thus 
making that camp available for other uses. 

This Service is not making a study of 
Cc. C. C. camps or any other type of facility 
with a view to accommodating European or 
any other class of refugees. We have no 
knowledge of any such proposal and I cannot 
imagine how Senator Hotmawn got his infor- 
mation unless he was misinformed as to the 
purpose of the engineering study we are now 
having mace by the Forest Service architect 
at Fort Missoula. 

I am addressing a similar letter to Senator 
RUSSELL, chairman of the Immigration Com- 
mittee. I would appreciate it if you would 
see fit to bring to the attention of the other 
members of your subcommittee the true facts 
of the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear. G. Harrison, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a letter from 
the Department of State signed E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary, endors- 
ing the measure. If there is any depart- 
ment of our Government which ought to 
know what the situation is with respect 
to the subject under discussion, and to be 
in a position to recommend legislation on 
the subject, it is the Department of State, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1943. 
The Honorable RicHarpD B. RUSSELL, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: I refer to your 
letter of October 1, 1943, requesting the views 
of the Department concerning 8. 1404, “To 
repeal the Chinese Exclusion Acts, to establish 
quotas, and for other purposes.” 

The bill repeals the Chinese exclusion laws 
and provides that all Chinese persons enter- 
ing the United States annually as immi- 
grants shall be allocated to a quota for China 
computed under the provisions of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, with the exception of 
persons previously lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence returning from a tempo- 
rary visit abroad, ministers and professors, 
their wives and unmarried children under 18 
years of age, students entering the United 
States temporarily for study, and Chinese 
women who were citizens of the United States 
and who by reason of marriage, lost such citi- 
zenship. The bill provides that a preference 
up to 75 percent of the quota shall be given 
to Chinese born and resident in China and 
that Chinese lawfully admitted as immi- 
grants may become naturalized citizens of 
this country. 

As the bill will remove discriminations 
against the Chinese which have been a source 
of misunderstanding in the relations between 
the United States and China for over 60 years 
and have aroused widespread resentment 
among the Chinese people its enactment is 
recommended. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. STETTINIvsS, Jr., 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Recently, at a meet- 
ing held in Moscow, the Chinese Govern- 
ment was represented, together with 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States. The members of the conference 
promulgated and signed a resolution 
which, in my judgment, will change the 
minds of people—particularly the free 
people of the world. The representa- 
tive of China was one of those who 
signed. The four great nations endors- 
ing the resolution are now, and will con- 
tinue to be, in a position to guarantee 
the peace of the world when the present 
terrible scourge is over. 

Mr. President, several statements have 
been made to the effect that the Ameri- 
can Legion is not in favor of the pending 
measure. When it met several months 
ago it declined to endorse the pending 
bill or any similar measure. I have be- 
fore me a telegram addressed to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RussE.u], chair- 
man of our Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration, dated November 19, 1943, after 
a meeting of the American Legion coun- 
cil held in Indianapolis on that date. At 
that time the Senator from Georgia, who 
was recently in China, addressed the 
American Legion council. The tele- 
gram, which is signed by Frank Sullivan, 
and is addressed to the Senator from 
Georgia, is as follows: oe 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., November 19, 1943. 
RICHARD RUSSELL, 
United States Senator from Georgia, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

By executive committee action, the Ameri- 
can Legion favors the repeal of Chinese exclu- 
sion in our immigration laws>. The American 
Legion, however, is mandated to oppose all 
immigration for permanent residence in the 
United States until such time as unemploy- 
ment has dropped to less than 1,000,000. 
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Mr. President, I should like to place in 
the Recorp at this point something in 
which all Christian Americans fee] g 
great interest and pride. It is from the 
president of Wesleyan College, at Macon, 
Ga. I read: 

WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
Macon, Ga., October 8, 1943, 
Senator CHARLEs O. ANDREWS, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. c. 

Dear Mr. ANDREWS: I understand you have 
introduced a bill to repeal the Chinese 
exclusion laws. I want to commend you for 
this act and I trust your colleagues will rally 
to your support and that very quickly this 
bill may be taken from our statutes. We at 
Wesleyan are particularly interested in the 
Chinese people, having had the privilege of 
having the three Soong sisters study here 
and the privilege this summer of Mme. 
Chiang’s visit to our campus. As I under- 
stand the situation only a very few Chinese 
would be able to enter under the regular im- 
migration quota should the exclusion law be 
repealed. Certainly it would be a fine ges- 
ture and the right thing for the United States 
to take this step in connection with its brave 
Ally. I wanted to let you know that I ap- 
preciate what you are doing. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a 
copy of the Bulletin issued by our alumni 
office in connection with Mme. Chiang’s visit 
here this summer. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. C. McPHERSON, Jr., 
President. 

By the way, a doctor’s degree was con- 
ferred upon Mme. Chiang by Wesleyan 
College. Mme. Chiang is a Christian, as 
is her husband also. Never since the 
advent of history has there been a 
greater opportunity to do .something 
worth while for a great people, whose 
civilization goes back 3,000 years beyond 
ours. What an opportunity this is. We 
must not let it pass. 

I have here something which should 
impress my colleagues. Of course, I have 
a great deal of material like this, urging 
the enactment of the pending measure. 
The petition I hold in my hand is from 
Samuel McCrae Cavert, general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and it 
reads: 

Dear Senator: I have the honor to show 
you herewith a copy of a petition signed by 
about 1,000 leaders in the religious and edu- 
cational life of America, for the repeal of 
the measures which discriminate against 


Chinese, in our immigration and naturall- 
zation policies. 


Mr. President, I have looked over this 
petition. It is signed by representatives 
of the Christian churches in every State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, will he per- 
mit a question? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The use of the lan- 
guage “Chinese persons or persons of 
Chinese descent,” which the Senator dis- 
cussed in the closing part of his formal 
statement, leads me to propound this in- 
quiry. In the Chosen Peninsula there 
are, I believe, some 26,000,000 people 
known as Koreans, closely related to the 
Chinese, and probably originally from 
the same stock. Since 1910 the sover- 
eignty over that people has been claimed 
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by Japan, but a provisional government 
of the Korean people has been main- 
tained, and now exists. My question is, 
under the language “persons of Chinese 
descent,” would the elimination of the 
exclusion provisions extend to the Ko- 
rean people, or was that considered at 
all by the committee? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I rather think it 
would not extend to them. The Korean 
people are now under the Japanese. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Under the claimed 
sovereignty of Japan, but they maintain 
their provisional government. I just 
wondered whether the question had been 
considered. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I do not know that 
it was, because those people have been 
under Japan for some time. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Since 1910. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I think we all hope 
that when the present war is over, the 
people in Korea can be restored to their 
mother country, and be free again. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 
I share his hope. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in following the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. ANDrews] I do so with a great deal 
of satisfaction. I shall speak in behalf 
of the passage of the bill. 

As we approach this subject, such a 
question as that asked by the Senator 
from Iowa brings to our minds the fact 
that all questions in regard to the origins 
of people have by no means been settled. 
The Korean people will, of course, claim 
relationship to the great Chinese nation- 
ality. The tremendous strength of 
China, and her great institutions, are to 
an American very, very satisfying, be- 
cause China learned how to work out 
first, and to work them ‘out best, the 
ordinary fundamentals of what we rec- 
ognize as democratic institutions. 

A couple of generations ago—I almost 
hesitate to mention the time—I was one 


of a national committee made up of | 


Americans from all parts of our Nation 
to seriously enter into a study of our im- 
migration problems. The committee was 
called the Committee for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation, and after a 
number of years of study and recom- 
mendation the act which is now known 





as the act of 1924, which established the | 


quota 
land, 
was expected it would be passed, had not 
an incident in regard to the Japanese 
arisen at that time, there probably 
would have been no need today for the 
bill we are considering. But Senators 
present remember that there was an un- 
fortunate incident, and, as a result, the 
Exclusion Act was expanded, 
her than contracted. 

At this time especially we are happy 
take part in a discussion of the kind 


System, became the law of our 


to 

noy 

that the friendship of China and the 
‘riendship of the Chinese people are ele- 
ments in our own national growth of 
such value that they cannot be esti- 
mated. Let us be sordidly economic for 
just 1 minute. I wonder if anyone else 
has ever estimated the buying power of 
400,000,000 people. I have done it; I 
ave gone into a study of the question; 


Had that act been pasesd as it | 


V proceeding, because everyone knows | 
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to an idea in regard to world prosperity 
which can be borne out by a perusal of 
history. For 2,500 years, during the time 
for which statistics have been available, 
and for all the time we have been able to 
trace history, there was prosperity in 
Europe, and later prosperity in America, 
so long as trading facilities were normal 
with the great mass of people included in 
China. In other words, the buying power 
and consuming power of the concen- 
trated millions of this earth are such 
that they take the surpluses of the pro- 
ducing and exporting nations which 
manufacture many articles from raw 
materials. 

I state that simple fact, Mr. President, 
because most persons seem to feel that 
because there have been great panics and 
depressions in the past after war, panics 
and depressions will inevitably follow this 
great war. ~udging from the past, some 
may think we ought to have the greatest 
of all panics and the greatest of all de- 
pressions after this war, because it is 
the greatest of all wars. But that need 
not be so, if we approach the subject of 
rehabilitation in an enlightened way and 
on the basis of fundamental studies of 
history and economics. 

Iam happy that on this day, I can take 
part in the present debate, and I think 
I am justified in throwing into the dis- 
cussion a personal touch. It is now 30 
years since I gave my first course on the 
Orient. For 30 years we have been 
striving to build that bridge of friend- 
ship between the east and west, the 
building of which now bids fair to con- 
tribute so much to the new world. 

Mr. President, the problem facing 
America, which is dealt with in the pro- 
posed legislation, cannot be ~tated more 
clearly than it was by the President of 
the United States, in the message he sent 


to Congress with respect to the proposed | 


legislation, and I would not add to the 
President’s words. But, Mr. President, 
in considering the pending legislation, 
and the attempts which are being made 
to bring about better understanding 
among nations, so that we may have a 
better world, I think it is time for the 
Congress to do things because it is mor- 
ally right to do them, and not simply do 
things because it is expedient. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. HoLMAN] very wisely and very 
sensibly rose a moment or two ago when 
he happened to hear the word “inferior” 
mentioned in speaking about these peo- 
ple. There are no superior and inferior 
races, Mr. President. There are races 
with different habits of life, with differ- 
ent outlooks on life, with racial differ- 
ences which make them incompatible, 
as the Senator from Oregon has stated, 
and there will probably always be an in- 
compatibility between the white and the 
yellow races so long as they live apart 
from each other and so long as they fol- 
low the habits of their ancestors. 

President Wilson was probably the 
wisest of the men who faced this ques- 
tion at Versailles when the treaty was 
being considered. The Japanese, it will 
be remembered, were asking for an arti- 


| cle in the Covenant of the League of 


Nations which would declare racial 


and that study gave me, at least, a key | equality. But our President—and I am 


proud that he was able to face the ques- 
tion on the basis of right and justice and 
with an understanding of history—stated 
to the Japanese that there was no such 
thing as racial equality. And since there 
is no such thing as racial equality, a dec- 
laration to that effect in any kind of a 
document, no matter how universally 
that doctrine may be preached, will not 
bring about racial equality. It does not 
exist. Then President Wilson, with his 
genius in dealing with the subject, in- 
stead of saying “These yellow people are 
| inferior to our people,” stated the facts. 
He said that we could not compete with 
the yellow man, because of his racial 
characteristics and racial habits. The 
yellow man works longer. He sleeps less. 
He lives on a lower standard. He wants 
less leisure. He marries earlier. He has 
more children. All of that may be a sign 
of strength rather than a sign of weak- 
ness. At any rate, the white man feared 
the onrush of the yellow man, and it was 
that fear which brought the Exclusion 
Act. The action was not based on a su- 
periority-inferiority comparison. 

But, Mr. President, there are other 
factors in the world beside the simple 
factor of doing the right thing at this 
time for the Chinese people, although 
that is sufficient argument to justify the 
passage of the proposed legislation. But 
there are reasons why it should pass at 
this particular time. Above all is the 
reason of that understanding of what 
we are fighting for, which is becoming 
so well known in the world. It would 
have been almost an act of hypocrisy to 
have adopted the Connally resolution a 
few weeks ago if we had not theretofore 
renounced our extraterritorial rights in 
China, because we would not have been 
justified in talking about sovereign na- 
tions and sovereign states when we our- 
selves did not recognize the sovereignty 
| Of one of the four leading nations en- 

gaged on our side in the great contest. 
We cannot go to the world with a pro- 
gram for the future if we do not settle 
the differences which exist among our- 
selves. Now is the time to adjust the 
differences between the Allies, while we 
are fighting shoulder to shoulder, and 
while we see eye to eye with each other. 

No one, however, should have an ex- 

aggerated idea about the ultimate effects 
ef the proposed legislation. Its enact- 
ment does not mean free entry of the 
Chinese into our country. It does not 
mean that in the ordinary sense we 
would lessen the restrictions against the 
great mass of Chinese who might wish 
to come to this country. It means mere- 
ly two things. It means that China will 
be placed on an equality with other na- 
tions so far as the quota system is con- 
cerned, and the quota will operate 
against the Chinese as it does against 
| all nationalities. 
Mr. EOLMAN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DaANIEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. One thing which has 
| bothered me seriously in the considera- 
| tion of the proposed legislation, both in 


———— 
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the subcommittee and in the full Com- 
mittee on Immigration, is the doubt as 
to whether the bill will solve the prob- 
lem it is presumably intended to solve. 
Will the bill, in the Senator’s opinion, 
satisfy the Chinese that they are not 
what one might term “discriminated 
against”? Does the Senator think the 
provisions of the bill are sufficiently 
broad to meet the objection with re- 
spect to discrimination which seems to 
prevail? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I surely believe that the measure is suffi- 
ciently broad to meet the objection of 
discrimination, because under its terms 
we would tell the Chinese that we treat 
China in exactly the same way we treat 
every other country. We do discrimi- 
nate in our immigration legislation, but 
we do it in a fair way. We lay down 
first of all the principle that a certain 
racial and ethnical compatability ex- 
ists in the American Nation, and we 
want to keepit that way. Therefore one 
nationality does not have an equal 
chance with another nationality in com- 
ing into the United States. Immigration 
is highly graded. One might think that 
because of the fact that there are 400,- 
000,000 Chinese, more Chinese should be 
allowed to come into the country than 
nationals of other countries, but less are 
allowed to come in, because immigra- 
tion rests upon the basis of the stock 
of the American people. But we do say 
to China, “We do not exclude your na- 
tionals. We treat them in the same way 
we do those of any other country. The 
Exclusion Act is repealed.” We do not 
admit the same number of Germans, for 
example, as English. We do discrimi- 
nate between various peoples under our 
immigration legislation, and that would 
be continued, but we discriminate on 
the basis of our own ideas, of what we 
want our national stock to be, instead 
of on the basis of being against the ad- 
mission of a given person. 

fr. AUSTIN rose. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I desire 
to say that I am interested in having the 
proposed legislation enacted into law, but 
I wish to have the Recorp show at this 
time, if it is possible to do so, something 
about the selection of immigrants. Who 
would be entitled under the bill, if en- 
acted into law, to come into the United 
States? Is therea discrimination among 
Chinese, based on any regulation or rule? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Probably the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] would prefer to answer that 
question, rather than to leave it to me, 
since he is in charge of the bill. I think 
it would be better if he answered it. 
However, I should say there is discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, it is 
very difficult to go into the phases of that 
matter; but the report the committee 
has filed with the Senate, and which is 
now printed and lying on the desks of 
Senators, I believe, will explain that mat- 
ter perhaps better than I could do at this 
time. : 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Can the Senator answer 
as to how many Chinese would be per- 
mitted per annum on the present basis? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Only 105, but that 
would merely be making the law as it was 
before it was changed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can the Senator say 
whether they would be admitted only in 
the order of the date of their applica- 
tion for admittance? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That would depend 
upon the rules of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. In the United 
States there are many thousands of Chi- 
nese-who were born here. They do not 
know any other country. Many of them 
are tradesmen. Many of them are men 
who trade with China. We have our 
great flow of commerce with China 
through those tradesmen. Some of 
those people will be admitted to citizen- 
ship, but they will have to stand the 
literacy test and every other test re- 
quired of ordinary applicants for admis- 
sion to citizenship. Those persons are 
already here. The 105 will merely be 
those who from time to time may apply 
for admission, but no more than that 
number may be admitted in any one year. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one other question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Would any condition be 
required of the Chinese, other than con- 
ditions with respect to morality, educa- 
tion, health, and such general conditions 
which are required of other foreign na- 
tionals? 

Mr. ANDREWS. My understanding is 
that the requirements made of them 
would be the same as those made of any 
other peoples. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
from the surface point of view it may 
seem surprising that we are spending 
time and effort in deliberating over a 
measure which provides for allowing 105 
persons to come into the United States 
each year. In these critical days we are 
making momentous decisions affecting 
continents and hemispheres. We are 
considering appropriations so huge that 
the human imagination cannot fully vis- 
ualize them. We are studying plans for 
building ships as large as cities, for de- 
molishing areas bigger than one of our 
States, for transporting masses of sol- 
diers great enough to populate a whole 
nation. 

Yet the Senate finds it worth while to 
discuss a program involving the entrance 
into our Nation of 105 people. 

It is clear that there is involved in this 
measyre something larger than anything 
which can be found by a literal reading 
of its words. There is something larger, 
even, than is contained in the arguments 
for and against it, far-reaching though 
those arguments may be. It is my hope 
to say something about that larger issue 
at this time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah: I am glad to 
yield. 
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Mr. WHITE. The Senator has re- 
ferred to an annual increment of 105 
Chinese, I believe, under the terms of 
the proposed legislation. That number 
does not disturb me at all. I understand 
there are approximately forty-odd thou. 
sand Chinese in Hawaii and in the United 

tates, some 39,000 of them being in the 
continental United States. What would 
the bill do to those persons? Would it 
make them de jure citizens of the United 
States? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think not, 
although again I had better let the 
Senator in charge of the bill reply. | 
am sure immigration from Hawaii to 
the United States would be restricted, 
but I think the Senator from Florida 
should answer the question in a de jure 
way. 

Mr. WHITE. I was interested in 
knowing how many of them could become 
citizens under the proposed law, or how 
many might hereafter become citizens 
under the terms of other laws. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, there 
are many thousands of Chinese who 
have lived in this country all their lives, 
In fact, our great trade with China is 
largely due to the tradesmen who came 
here from China and who have lived 
here indefinitely, because under the law 
they are allowed to live here indefinitely, 
There are Inany Chinese who are native- 
born in the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Are they native-born 
citizens at the present time, so that the 
proposed law is not necessary to affect 
their status? What number in addition 
to those would become citizens under the 
terms of the pending bill? 

Mr. ANDREWS. My understanding is 
that as to perhaps 17,000 Chinese who 
have been in the United States all their 
lives, and who will be here right along, 
such of them who might desire to become 
citizens, and who might have a right to 
make application for that purpose, would 
not need to be considered with the quota 
of 105, because they would be living here 
anyway. 

Mr. WHITE. Then 17,000 cou!d be- 
come citizens; but I understand that the 
Senator assumes that, in fact, because of 
various reasons, many of them would not 
become citizens. 

Mr. ANDREWS. They would have to 
stand every test. As I have said, many 
of them have been here right along, and 
it would seem only justice that they be 
permitted to take a part in our Gov- 
ernment. That is something which has 
been thought of a long time, and which 
has been covered under the pending bill. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Elaborating, if I may, 
on the answer to the question relative 
to the number of Chinese in this counw'y 
who would be affected by the status of 
citizenship permitted under the terms of 
the pending bill, I should like to make a 
statement; also, I should like the atten- 
tion of the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr, AnprEws], so that he may correct 
me if we are not in agreement on the 


I yield to the 
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matter. It is my understanding that 
under the terms of the pending bill ap- 
proximately 42,000 Chinese would be per- 
mitted to become citizens. Five thou- 
sand of these are in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The figures I am giving are ap- 
proximate ones. Some 20,000, or nearly 
that many, already are citizens, being 
native-born; and under the terms of the 
pending bill the balance, or approxi- 
mately 17,000, would be permitted to ap- 
ply for citizenship. Those are the over- 
all figures. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator very much. I think 
what he has stated is correct. I think 
that regardless of whatever way one 
looks at the question, whether from the 
standpoint of nationality or from the 
standpoint of immigration, he will find 
that what I have said before is the fact, 
that under the terms of the pending bill 
there would be no great letting down of 
the bars. Every Chinese who might ap- 
ply for citizenship would have to meet 
all the requirements which any other 
person who is naturalized in the United 
States has to meet—the educational re- 
quirements, the question-and-answer re- 
quirements, the requirement relative to 
ability to understand the Constitution of 
the United States, and the other require- 
ments which are imposed upon those 
who ask for citizenship after a certain 
leneth of residence here. 

If one will simply pay attention to the 
way in which our immigration has 
worked, if one will realize that immigra- 
tion into Hawaii was stopped, that immi- 
eration of Chinese into the United States 
was stopped in the ’Kighties of the last 
century, I think one will realize that 
since the Wong Kim Ark case, Chinese 
born in the United States have been citi- 
zens of the United States, that already 
the major portion of the Chinese in the 
United States are citizens of the United 
States, and that, providing the quota re- 
mains as it is, as time goes on, a lesser 
number of persons who are eligible will 
apply for naturalization, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yieid for a question? : 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Assuming that a per- 
son ef Chinese blood, a member of the 
Chinese race, but one who was born 
under the British flag, makes application 
for citizenship in the United States, 
would he have a status different from 
that of a Chinese born in China and who 
might come to the United States directly 
from China? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Oh, yes, Mr. 
President; such a Chinese would come 
here as a British national, and would 
come on a British passport. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And under a British 
quota? 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. He would be, | 
if he were coming in for business pur- | 
He would come under a British | 
However, under our requirements | 
In | 


poses, 
quota. 
today, I imagine he would be banned. 
such a case the blood question would 
definitely arise; but I imagine that the 
matter with which the Senator is deal- 
ing would be handled under a different 
jurisdiction. 





Mr. AUSTIN. I happen to know of 
such instances in the case of persons 
who are now in the armed services of the 
British. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That question 
cannot be covered merely by saying 
“Chinese.” It simply cannot be done. A 
Chinese protégé, for instance, who comes 
from such a place as Hongkong is not a 
Chinese in a political sense at all. Also 
here are Chinese in the Philippines 
who are persons of a very different type. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Their exclusion under 
the existing law is made because of their 
race; is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should think 
so. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Would the pending bill 
affect the extinguishment of that cause 
for exclusion; that is, the racial cause? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is what 
the law does and all it can do. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Is it not the under- 
standing of the Senator from Utah that 
in the instance which was mentioned by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aust1INn] 
the only way in which that Chinese- 
British national could come in would be 
under the quota of 105? Certainly I 
think so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If he were to 
come in as a Chinese, he would surely be 
under the quota of 105. If he were to 
come in as a British citizen, which I do 
not think he could do, he could have only 
temporary residence here under a British 
passport, as our law stands today. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There certainly is a 
misunderstanding in the reply of the 
Senator to the question of the Senator 
from Vermont. I should like to have the 
Senator from Florida correct me if I 
am mistaken. The testimony before the 
committee was positive to the effect that, 
regardless of where they may come from, 
anywhere in the whole wide world or 
under what conditions, there would be a 
limit of 105 from the Chinese race ad- 
mitted to this country in any year. The 
bill would change the entire philosophy 
of our present immigration laws from 
national to racial limitations. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is what 
I tried to say in answering the Senator 
from Vermont. I am glad the Senator 
from Oregon has made it plainer. 

So far as the pending measure is con- 


| cerned, there is no opposition to what it 


will do. The opposition to it is honest 
and sincere, but it is based on a misap- 
prehension. During the last 25 years I 
believe I have become qualified to speak 
on the subject of immigration, for in a 
modest way I have helped to shape our 
immigration policy, which protects our 
American workers against the threat of 
their employers to import substitutes 
from overseas whose living standards 
enable them to accept wages below those 


which are fair according to the American 


standard. For many years that protec- 
tion has been established and main- 
tained, and I would be the last man to 
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support any movement to alter our im- 
migration policy. 

But this measure does not alter that 
policy. It reaffirms it. It strengthens it. 
This measure clarifies the sound princi- 
ple of restrictions on immigration which 
may bring injury to American workers. 
It applies the principle to the Chinese 
people which has proved safe and suc- 
cessful in the case of other peoples. It 
makes impossible their ever becoming a 
factor in our economy which can harm 
our labor structure. The number of Chi- 
nese who can be admitted annually under 
its provisions, 105, speaks for itself. 

It is not my intention to go into the 
arguments for this measure, because oth- 
ers will make them clear. I shall not 
elaborate on the obvious purpose of the 
measure, that of being just to the people 
of China by recognizing openly, as we 
have already done in the matter of ex- 
traterritoriality, that the Chinese have 
earned the right to be accorded the treat- 
ment we accord to citizens of other free 
and sovereign nations. 

I have said again and again that the 
more international problems we soive be- 
fore the war is over, the more chance 
there will be of creating a lasting peace. 
When the last shot has been fired and the 
last misshapen, bullet-riddled body has 
been buried, the whole world will face 
prodlems such as have never been known 
before. If we can arrive at that point 
with some of our present problems out 
of the way, our job will be much simpler. 
That is why I keep repeating that we 
should do everything we can now. 

This measure is an example of some- 
thing we can do now and should do now 


to reduce our post-war proviems. But 
it is something besides that. It is a defi- 


nite, concrete step toward Winning the 
war. Itisa military action just as surely 
as is Winning a battle in Italy, occupying 
Bougainville, or bombing a German mu- 
nitions center. It is an act of warfare— 
of that department called psychological 
warfare, which strengthens our allies and 
weakens our enemies. 
. This is the larger issue which I men- 
tioned a moment ago, and I want to speak 
of it not only as it relates to the measure 
we are discussing, but also as it reiates to 
our whole prosecution of the war cn every 
front. Unless we understand the power 
and the importance of psychological war- 
fare, we do not grasp what is going on 
throughout the world today. 

Psychological warfare is sometimes 
spoken of with a trace of contempt as 
“the war o* words,” with the implication 
that words are of no account when com- 
pared to bullets. Particularly in time of 
war it becomes fashionable to call for 
action, not phrases; for biows, not 
speeches; for the sword, not the pen. Yet 
there is no time when words and the 
thoughts behind them are more impor- 
tant, when they are more capable of in- 
spiring men to heroic deeds and con- 
versely, of breaking their spirit. There 
is no time when words bccome more 
closely part of the pattern of victory or 
defeat. 

Mr. President, I do not need to refer to 
our own great commander, General 
Marshall. Every Senator knows from 
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experience in the last war and from ex- 
periences which he has had in this war, 
that when we fail to keep up the spirits 
of men in far-off places who are fight- 
ing our battles in the most vulnerable 
spots in the world, we fail to do our duty 
to those soldier boys. The plea came 
from General Marshall that we should 
not forget the men in India, China, and 
Persia who are so far removed from the 
centers. We should write to them. 
That is part of the psychological war- 
fare in behalf of our own. If we can 
build up our own and at the same time 
destroy the morale of our enemy, the 
battle is half won. After all, the pen is 
mightier than the sword; and when it is 
effective it saves lives, not in a small way 
but by the millions. If the United 
States, due to the fact that it is unrec- 
ognized throughout the world as iight- 
ing an unselfish war, can save the lives 
of our allies as we save the lives of our 
own men, we shall contribute much to 
what is being done. 

But psychological warfare is not con- 
fined to words alone, nor even to 
thoughts alone. Psychological warfare 
is action in the realm of the mind and 
the spirit. I have been struck during the 
past week with two addresses touching 
on the subject by two American leaders 
in this field, Elmer Davis, Director of the 
Office of War Information, and Robert 
E. Sherwood, Director of the Overseas 
Branch of that organization. What they 
said bears repeating, and I shall quote 
briefly from those addresses. 

Speaking before the Herald Tribune 
Forum on November 16, Robert Sher- 
wood said: 

In time of war we dwell quite naturally 
upon the measurable, tangible power of the 
weapons that are necessary for the destruc- 
tion of our enemies. And we are inclined to 
forget about the immeasurable, intangible 
spirit that animates those weapons—the 
spirit of the men who design them, and 
build them, and use them. 

It is that spirit, and that alone, which will 
achieve a civilized world, if we are ever to 
have one. 

The particular qualities which we associate 
with the word “pioneer” include, of course, 
daring and resourcefulness, enterprise, and 
rugged strength. But the one distinguishing 
quality, above all others, is faith. 

Pioneers discovered and made this country. 
Columbus, the men and women and children 
of the Mayfiower, George Washington and 
Ben Franklin, Lewis and Clarke and young 
Abe Lincoln, Walter Reed and Wright broth- 
ers, and the thousands and millions of 
humble people of the steerage—all were pio- 
neers who realized “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

A great Spaniard who became a great 
American, George Santayana, wrote: 
“Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 

To trust the soul’s invincible surmise ; 
Was all hi science and his only art.” 

And another great American, Carl Sand- 
burg, the son of an emigrant from Sweden, 
wrote: 

“The Republic is a dream. 

Nothing happens unless first a dream.” 

I think that those two quotations contain 
the very essence of our American faith. We 
“trust the soul’s invincible surmise.” We 
know in our hearts that “nothing happens 
unless first a dream.” 

War is generally conceded to be the most 
thoroughly materialistic of the nonessential 
activities of man. 
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There could be nothing less tainted with 
any consideration of sentimentality than the 
traditional military precept that “God is al- 
ways on the side of the heaviest battalions.” 

And yet Napoleon Bonaparte died—as Adolf 
Hitler will die and as Benito Mussolini and 
the war lords of Japan will die—wondering 
why, when the heaviest battalions were un- 
questionably on his side, God gave final vic- 
tory to the other side. 

This war, more than any previous war, 
might be considered a war of tangibles, of 
mathematical certainties. - Computed in 
terms of these tangibles, we could only ob- 
serve that our enemies had all the advantage 
of vastly superior anticipation and prepara- 
tion and position—and that therefore there 
was no valid reason why they should not win. 

And yet, all along the line that stretched 
around the world, they were stopped short 
of final victory. And what stopped them? 

Well—future historians may have innu- 
merable theories about this. But it is my 
belief that they were stopped by nothing 
more tangible than sheer spiritual superi- 
ority—by nothing less than a miracle of 
faith. 


I think there is no one who will 
disagree with these words of Mr. Sher- 
wood. They stress and teach a profound 
lesson. No war is fought with weapons 
alone. No war is fought with the bodies 
of men alone. Underlying everything 
else is the spirit which makes men offer 
their lives on the altar of liberty. 

In the present instance, we are face 
to face with a problem involving the 
Chinese people as well as ourselves. A 
realistic statement of our relationship 
to China was made recently by the Vice 
President of the United States in a radio 
address. He said: 


China stands with us in this war not by an 
accident of world politics, or through a group- 
ing of nations into balance-of-power teams. 
She stands with us and we stand with her 
because the people of the Chinese Republic 
and the people of the American Republic 
— fundamentally in the same way of 
ife. 

In these days it is conventional to say that 
China needs cur help. The fact is not only 
that we need the help of China as much as 
she needs ours, but that this war is some- 
thing more than a matter of donations, con- 
tributions, generous aid. It is a mutual ac- 
tion of the nations of the world who believe 


in the sovereignty of the people in the affairs 
of life. 


That statement is the truth. We in 
the United States know that it is the 
truth. But it is our job to show the 
Chinese that it is the truth. And that 
is the essence of psychological warfare— 
to build the spirit of our allies, as wel as 
to weaken that of our enemies. 

Due to the length of China’s resistance 
to Japan, China’s energies heave been 
inevitably lessened. As a result of her 
relative physical isolation from her 
friends due to war developments, and of 
priorities in supply which have been 
necessarily given to Europe and other 
military theatres, China might be ex- 
pected to develop a feeling of being really 
alone, waging a war against too great 
odds and which she could never expect 
to win. Japan could be expected to find 
in this feeling something on which to play 
to weaken the Chinese in continuing an 
already long and inevitably depeleting 
resistance. Under the circumstances, it 
is necessary for those with whom China 
is united to do whatever can be done to 
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maintain the feeling in China of the cer- 
tainty of her ultimate success and her 
common participation in a common 
effort, on the outcome of which China’s 
future as a great State depends. 

Last week Elmer Davis addressed the 
members of the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco. He outlined the specific 
functions of psychological warfare in 
using propaganda, and gave some histori- 
calexamples. I shall read a part of what 
he said: 

The functions of our Overseas Branch 
are various—to give to our allies and the neu- 
tral nations as much news as possible about 
the American war effort, and as complete an 
understanding as pcssible of what America 
is like, in the conviction that that under- 
standing will promote not only a closer co- 
operation among the United Nations and a 
speedier victory, but will enhance the good 
will felt toward this country abroad, and will 
consequently promote American interests not 
only in the war, but in the peace that will 
follow. 

In those Allied countries where American 
troops are stationed, it is our task to try to 
make the inhabitants regard those troops as 
friends who should be welcome and who de- 
serve the highest degree of cooperation. In 
the occupied countries we conduct propagan- 
da—by radio, by leaflets dropped from planes, 
and by other methods—to convince them that 
the hour of liberation is drawing nearer, that 
the enemy’s cause is certainly and irrevocably 
lost, that the war will end in victory and the 
restoration of freedom. 

And to the enemy countries we send the 
message that their downfall is certain and 
ineluctable, that the mass of their popula- 
tions is being compelled to fight a hopeless 
war whose continuance can serve the inter- 
est of no one but the leaders so stained with 
crime that they dare not surrender. More 
and more of our work overseas, from now on, 
will be conducted in support of military op- 
erations—front-line propaganda against en- 
emy troops, long-range propaganda against 
the enemy populations .behind them, and 
simultaneous encouragement to the people 
of the occupied nations who will be liberated 
by our advancing armies. In that field we 
have already been conspicuously successful 
in the Mediterranean theater—a fact to 
which we have the testimony of General 
Marshall, General Eisenhower, Admiral Cun- 
ningham, and of enemy leaders too. We hope 
presently to attain an equal degree of suc- 
cess in other theaters of war, soon to be 
opened. 

Propaganda does not win wars by itself; 
wars are won primarily by fighting. But 
propaganda—or psychological warfare, or 
political warfare, as it is now the fashion to 
call it—is a powerful adjunct to the opera- 
tions of armies, both offensive and defen- 
sive; it can cushion the effects of defeat—as 
O. W.I. propaganda did in the Near East and 
Irdia in the summer of 1942—and it can 
bring about a speedier victory, to the con- 
siderable saving of lives and money. 

This is an old story. The armies of Xerxes, 
2,500 years ago, were preceded by rumor 
spreaders who tried to scare the Greeks with 
storiés that when the Persians shot off their 
arrows they blotted out the light of the sun; 
but most of the Greeks of those days were a: 
impervious as their modern descendants to 
the propaganda of the despotic invader. 

The unparalleled conquests of Genghis 
Khan were due partly to novel tactics, but 
almest as much to an excellent intelligence 
and propaganda service which brought en- 
emy armies into the field against him halt! 
beaten before the battle started. And, in 
modern times, we are all familiar with the 
enormous effectiveness of German propa- 
ganda in bringing about the fall of France 
in 1940, 
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Happily, modern examples no longer need 
to be drawn from the enemy. After the 
surrender of Italy, the Japanese Government 
proadcast to its people that this was the 
result of American and British propaganda, 
and warned them to be on their guard 
against the same demoralizing attack. And 
Adolf Hitler, speaking in Munich on the 8th 
of this month, observed that Germany’s 
enemies are trying to wear down the German 
people with propaganda, I quote, “trying to 
create the impression among the German 
people and even more among the people of 
Germany's allies not only that the war is 
already decided”—against Germany, natur- 
ally—“but that in Germany and its allied 
nations great masses are longing for this 
development to occur.” Well, that is exactly 
what we are trying to do; Mr. Hitler must 
be one of our listeners, It is true that Hitler 
says that nobody in Germany believes us 
except maybe some few criminals, and that 
he will take care of them; he will cut off 
their heads. He is cutting off their heads 
every day—the heads of people who are hear- 
ing our propaganda, and believing it, and 
telling other Germans about it; he would not 
so passionately declare that the collapse of 
1918 will not be repeated this time if he 
were not afraid that there is really a con- 
siderable danger of something of the sort, 
that even a nazified Germany has lost its 
will to victory. 

To Mr. Davis’ example of Hitler’s un- 
derstanding of the power of psychologi- 
cal warfare I can add the testimony of 
Hitler’s counterpart in Japan, Premier 
Tojo, given at just about the time Mr. 
Davis was delivering his address in San 
Francisco. To be exact, it was the day 
before, November 18, that Premier Tojo 
spoke at a luncheon given to delegates 
to a press convention in Tokyo. These 
men had been coralled from all parts of 
the empire, and occupied areas, to plan 


future Japanese propaganda. In a 
broadcast describing Tojo’s speech, 
Domei, the Japanese news _ service, 
stated: 


He einphasized that successful prosecution 
of “thought warfare” * * * side by side 
with armed war is vitally necessary for ulti- 
mate victofy as well as for building up great- 
er east Asia. 


And then on the next day the puppet 
journalists issued a declaration of prin- 
ciples which acknowledged the effect of 
American and English propaganda 
throughout the Far East in these words: 

In spite of the * * * propaganda of 


the United States and Britain, which cannot 
be made light of— 


I repeat— 


Which cannot be made light of, our convic- 
on in the successful prosecution of the war 

of greater east Asia and the construction of 

greater east Asia grows firmer than ever. 


It is sometimes stated that whereas 
psychological warfare has been over- 
Whelminely successful against the Ital- 
lans, and is becoming increasingly suc- 
cessful against the Germans, it will never 
have any effect against the Japanese. It 
is Stated that they have become too thor- 
oushly indoctrinated with their own 
Propaganda to pay any attention to 
Propaganda from us. I should like to 
remind my colleagues that the same 
thing was said about the Italians, who 
had been subjected to 23 years of Fascist 
Propaganda, and it was said of the Ger- 





mans, who for 10 years had been stuffed 
with the lies of Hitler and Mussolini. 

Regarding the Japanese, I should like 
to cite the testimony of a gentleman who 
knows those people better than almost 
any other living American—Ambassador 
Joseph P. Grew, who served this country 
with such great honor and distinction as 
Ambassador to Japan for the 7 fateful 
years preceding Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Grew has no illusions that the Jap- 
anese are soft. He has done much to in- 
form this country of the toughness of 
the job we face in the war in the Far 
East. But Mr. Grew has stated: 


I have no doubt that when our bombers 
start regular routine flights over the military 
objectives of the main island of Japan the 
Japanese Government will fear the dropping 
of pamphlets almost as much as they dread 
the dropping of bombs. The Japanese peo- 
ple can be made free by the truth, and 
Japan’s militarists know it. 


Admittedly, it will take a long time for 
our propaganda to achieve demoraliza- 
tion of the Japanese people—just as it 
will take a long time for our armed 
forces to destroy their military power. 
Then those of us who know Japan as 
Ambassador Grew knows Japan, can 
agree with him that even in those 
Asiatic islands “the truth is mighty and 
will prevail.” 

Japanese propaganda broadcasts, to 
which this Government listens con- 
stantly and with most careful attention, 
have revealed over and over again the 
sensitivity of the Japanese to our Ameri- 
can propaganda. They frequently at- 
tack the Office of War Information by 
name—and they certainly would not 
make such attacks if they did not con- 
sider that the O. W. I. is wielding a 
weapon that is highly injurious to them. 
For instance, here is a quotation from 
one Japanese propaganda broadcast 
from Tokyo: 


Okumura, vice president of the board of 
information, explained as follows in today’s 
regular vice minister’s meeting about the 
organization of the American Office of War 
Information and its propaganda policy; and 
revealing the true nature of America’s propa- 
ganda schemes which have recently become 
very active, he issued a warning to the peo- 
ple of the nation. 

The Office (O. W. 1.) is emphasizing that 
speedy victory in this World War lies with 
America and Britain and the main strength 
of propaganda is devoted to creating this 
impression in many ways. Consequently, in 
spite of defeats in various battles, the point 
that America’s national strength is very 
enormous is being propagandized. In this 
manner the plans for propaganda of Amer- 
ica and Britain are centered on impressing 
everyone at home and abroad with the 
magnificence of their nations. 

As against the Axis Nations of Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, and others, they are strength- 
ening the war of nerves which follows along 
with a war of long duration and are planning 
internal confusion by spreading false propa- 
ganda in an even more lively manner. Con- 
sequently, if false propaganda not based on 
truth arises in our (Japanese) ranks regard- 
ing uneasiness over the war situation or 
criticism of our (Japanese) war leaders, to 
believe in it will in itself be falling prey to 
the propaganda schemes of enemy countries. 
Therefore, the people of this nation (Japan) 
must not be seduced by such false prcopa- 
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ganda, must cooperate as one, and fight to 
the end to win in this war of thought. 


Mr. President, I am neither an expert 
nor an authority on psychological war- 
fare, but all of us whose words appear in 
print or are heard over the radio are 
learning that every word we sey ic—for 
good or for bad, consciously or uncon- 
sciously—part of American’s psychologi- 
cal warfare overseas. Our allies hear it 
almost instantly, either from our Govern- 
ment programs or from the enemy’s ;To- 
grams. In all our expressions, we are 
talking to the world. The discussion of 
the proposed repeal of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act on this floor is being listened to 
not only by ourselves, by vistors in the 
gallery, by American press and radio 
representatives, but by all the nations 
with whom and against whom we are 
fighting. 

Not long ago Representative JoHn M. 
CorFrEeE, of Washington, told the House 
how within 24 hours the Tokyo radio 
broadcasting with great approbation 
an attack on the Office of War In- 
formation made by an American news- 
paper columnist—an attack which, inci- 
dentally, was entirely false. This is only 
one of hundreds of instances of the same 
nature, in a good many of which, I regret 
to say, Members of Congress have been 
praised and quoted at length by Tokyo 
and Berlin. 

But that is the negative side of the 
psychological warfare in which we par- 
ticipate. The positive side is far more 
Significant. Like a great many of my 
colleagues in the Senate and the House, 
of all parties and political views, I have 
had the privilege of cooperating actively 
with the Overseas Branch of the O. W. I. 
in the preparation and dissemination of 
positive statements which form an im- 
portant part of the propaganda pattern. 
We, too, are quoted on the enemy radio— 
not so much quoted as denounced, and 
denounced in terms so vigorous as to be 
almost, but not quite, terrifying. 

I cannot help smiling a bit when I re- 
read those words and recall two inci- 
dents. About the time of the third of 
my broadcasts to Japan, which went out 
on the anniversary of Pearl Harbor un- 
der my name, the Japanese cfficers de- 
scribed me as “Public enemy No. 2.” 
Along about the seventh or eighth or 
ninth I received information in the most 
round-about way, through Lisbon, away 
over in Europe, how the Japanese word 
came back to us. There the Japanese 
propagandist told the truth. He said 
that no one need pay any attention to 
this Senator THomas of Utah, that in 
reality he was not a real Senator, that 
he was just a Senator by accident, that 
he did not stand with the other Senators 
in any way, that he was merely a broken- 
down school teacher, and that they did 
not have to listen to him. 

Mr. President, it is fine to be elevated 
in the minds of the Japanese from the 
place of general pubiic enemy No. 2 to 


| just a “broken-down school teacher.” If 


I could find the Japanese who said 
that—likely he was one of my students— 
I would agree with him and would thank 
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him. I take great pride in being an “old 
broken-down school teacher.” 

My practical knowledge of psycho- 
logical warfare is made up of my personal 
experiences in preparing messages which 
have been published in newspapers in 
many neutral and Allied countries and 
which have been broadcast throughout 
the world. 

On the 7th of December my twenty- 
fourth monthly message to the people of 
Japan will be broadcast in Japanese to 
Japan, and will also be published in 
Japanese-language newspapers in Ha- 
waii. What precise effect these messages 
have had will probably never be known, 
but I was greatly pleased at the time of 
the first to read the following description 
in an editorial in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: 

A few weeks ago a Tokyo short-wave sta- 
tion broke into a broadcast from KGEI with 
the announcement that Japanese bombers 
had caused great damage in San Francisco. 
Probably there is nothing they would desire 
more than an air raid that would silence this 
station, which continues to broadcast infor- 
mation and deny false reports circulated by 
the enemy. 

Doubtless one of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in this radio offensive was an address 
delivered some days ago by Senator THomMas 
of Utah. Addressing the Japanese people in 
their own language he warned them that they 
were heading toward ultimate disaster by 
fighting the United States and that their 
early victories would be followed by defeats 
from which they would never recover. 


Besides the broadcast to Japan, I have 
prepared many messages to the people of 
China, a people who know me, and who 
believe my sincere statements about our 
cooperation with China. Today I have 
quoted the enemy in admissions of the 
power of psychological propaganda. It 
is equally impressive to see how our ex- 
pressions of friendship and unity with 
our allies help them in their struggle for 
a mutual victory. An example of this 
was contained in a broadcast to the Chi- 
nese people from Chungking some time 
ago. It was a national anniversary, and 
China had received from the United 
States and others of the United Nations 
messages telling of the determination 
and the responsibility of all of us to do 
our part in winning the war. 

That such messages are more than 
bouquets of flowers—that they produce 
military results—is shown by the words 
of the Chinese speaker to his fellow 
countrymen, which I quote: 

Numerous messages sent to China on this 
anniversary by both government and pub- 
lic leaders of our allies are encouraging in- 
deed. It is our belief that the best way to 
make ourselves worthy of their praise is to 
redouble our war effort. I hope every Chi- 
nese, irrespective of age or sex, does not fail 
to respond to the Government’s call to con- 
tribute wholly to the further prosecution of 
the war on the Asiatic mainland—responsi- 
bility for which rests essentially on our 
shoulders. 


Mr. President, I know from personal 
experience that the renunciation of the 
extraterritorial treaties by our country 
was heralded in China as one of the 
greatest of all victories. It was the 
achievement of the long, hard work of 
Sun Yat-sen, and China seemed to feel 
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that one of the objectives of her great 
revolution had been attained. Every 
Chinese throughout the whole republic 
had a chance to hear the words, the 
greatest unifying element, probably, that 
has ever come to that widely scattered 
people. 

I have been privileged also to prepare 
a large number of statements and mes- 
sages for European nations, among them 
Greece and Yugoslavia. Peoples who 
have escaped from these two latter tor- 
tured countries have informed us that 
such messages by American legislators 
and other officials are a great comfort 
and encouragement to the stricken 
people. They are gratified by the fact 
that we appreciate their continued re- 
sistance to the brutal invaders. I have 
sent similar messages to Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, and other occupied countries, 
as well as to such countries as Iceland 
and Turkey. 

In the case of Turkey, a few months 
ago a number of statements by some col- 
leagues in the Senate and myself were 
published in the Turkish press. They 
were congratulatory messages on the 
occasion of the unanimous reelection 
of the President of Turkey, messages 
evidencing our sincere interest in the 
problems of Turkey. 

When, a few days later in a session of 
the Turkish National Assembly, reference 
was made by the Turkish Foreign Minis- 
ter tothese statements by American legis- 
lators, according to the Associated Press, 
a 5-minute enthusiastic ovation greeted 
the words of the ‘curkish statesman. The 
Turkish legislators stood in honor of the 
United States and applauded happily, 
acclaiming the keen interest of the 
American legislators in Turkish prob- 
lems. I am informed that et that time 
German Minister of Finance and Com- 
merce, Dr. Klodius, was in Turkey try- 
ing to secure all of Turkey’s output of 
chromium for Germany. The dismal 
failure of his mission is now a matter 
of historic record. 

I have said that psychological propa- 
ganda is action in the realm of the mind 
and spirit. It takes many forms, from 
leaflets which induce enemy soldiers to 
surrender in the heat of battle, to the 
type of congratulations I have been men- 
tioning; from powerful thrusts at dis- 
couraged workers in enemy countries 
which weaken their resolution and slow 
their production, to instructions at the 
right moment to the underground which 
bring on sabotage and revolt. All of 
these are valuable. All are essential. 

I want to make public for the first time 
one of the many actions of the Office of 
War Information about which most of 
us never hear, because it is the job of 
the O. W. I. not to talk about itself to 
the American people, but instead to talk 
about the war to the rest of. the world. 
It was just an incident in the day-by-day 
work of the O. W.I., but it seems to me 
impressive in showing psychological war- 
fare in action. 

Last year on the anniversary of the de- 
livery of the Gettysburg Address by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1863, the O. W. I. de- 
cided to broadcast its text throughout 
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the world. This document of 267 words 
has probably stirred more human hearts 
in the cause of freedom than any other. 
Moreover, it is as fresh and vivid today 
as when it was first delivered. 

Accordingly, the Library of Congress 
was searched for translations of the 
Gettysburg Address into foreign lan. 
guages. It was amazing to find out that 
in a majority of languages no translation 
was available, either because it had nevey 
been made or could not be found by ii- 
brarians and members of foreign em- 
bassies and legations. With this discoy- 
ery, it became all the more important to 
broadcast this fundamental document of 
democracy to the world. 

So the O. W. I. translators were put to 
work on it, and on the appointed day, 
79 years after Abraham Lincoln had elec- 
trified the Nation with its profound ap- 
peal, millions of people scattered over the 
world heard it for the first time in one of 
the 46 languages and dialects which are 
used for short-wave broadcasts. Listen- 
ers in Germany, Japan, and Fascist Italy, 
secretly defying their totalitarian mas- 
ters, heard the gospel of human liberty 
proclaimed, filled with the same spirit 
that emboldened the slaves of Rome to 
listen to the words of Spartacus in ages 
gone by. 

There is something deeply moving to 
me in the thought of men and women 
in Siam and in Iceland, in Norway, and 
in the struggling Republic of China. 
everywhere in the world, listening to the 
simple eloquence which we Americans 
know so well, but which was entirely new 
to many of them. 

Most of it might well have been writ- 
ten yesterday. Its second sentence, 
“Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and .so dedicated, 
can long endure,” certainly applies to 
the Wurld War of today. And its as- 
surance “that gavernment of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth,” is being 
reinforced by the United Nations offen- 
sives over the world which are leading 
the enemies of the people to uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

As I have pointed out, the measure 
which we are considering today, and 
what we say and do about it, are a part 
of the psychological warfare we are wag- 
ing against Germany and Japan. Its 
passage will signify that we mean what 
we say when we talk about justice and 
the sovereignty of free nations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from California {[Mr. 
JOHNSON] is the ranking minority mcem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration. He is ill and not able to be 
present to make his representations in 
person with respect to the bill now under 
discussion, which he opposes. He has 
requested me to indicate for the record 
his opposition to the bill and to ask that 
a statement made by him on the subject 
before the Committee on Immigration, 
together with a prepared statement of 
factual matter entitled “The Story of 
Legislation on Oriental Labor,” which he 
has prepared, be inserted at this point 10 
the REecorp. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The statements are as follows: 


My opposition to the pending bill does not 
indicate a lack of appreciation for the cou- 
rageous fight of the Chinese people to pre- 
serve their independence. Nor is it inspired 
by any prejudice toward the Chinese at home 

r abroad. 

. Apropos of this thought, I venture to quote 
the great philosopher, Mr. Hu Shih, former 
Chinese Ambassador to the United States, 
who concluded a notable address with this 
sage admonition: “Those who differ with you 
and energetically oppose your point of view 
are not necessarily stupid or evil-minded.” 

And at the outset I want to make it em- 
phatically clear that my position, and that 
of those who appear here in my behalf, does 
not imply in any degree inferiority of the 
Chinese race in those matters to which they 
give theirattention. It ison the very ground 
of this superiority in what is known as 
squatting occupations that the Chinese 
demonstrate their superiority. 

It is well known, of course, that California 
has borne the brunt of the long struggle for 
effective Asiatic exclusion. The working peo- 
ple of California were the pioneers in urging 
legislation to exclude Asiatics. When Cali- 
fornia, as a State, had accepted this policy 
there still remained the task of converting 
the Nation. The vast majority of immigrants 
from Asia have landed and remained in Cali- 
fornia. This situation has had a tendency to 
prolong the struggle. If Californians had 
been able to legislate on the subject, it would 
have been settled in 1858, when the State 
legislature passed a rigid Chinese Exclusion 
Act. Of course, that law and all other State 
laws of similar nature were unconstitutional. 

In considering early history of the anti- 
Asiatic movement it is interesting to note 
that while our first treaty with China was 
signed in 1884 the anti-Chinese agitation was 
in full swing in California at the very time 
when Commodore Perry made his first visit 
to Japan and attempted to persuade that 
country to do business with the world at 
large. 

The demand for a Chinese exclusion law 
was based upon the first law of nature: Self- 
preservation. The advance guard of China’s 
400,000,000 were beginning to move across the 
Pacific, to a land of milk and honey, largely 
undeveloped and sparsely settled. There are 
those who now maintain that Chinese im- 
migrants never were a menace to our country 
but the record speaks for itself. Without re- 
striction, the teeming population of China 
could have literally overwhelmed our western 
shores in an incredibly short period. The op- 
position to Chinese immigration was not a 
racial but wholly an economic issue. 

For three decades, the white residents of 
California and adjacent States tried out every 
conceivable method to discourage Chinese 
immigration. There was an unending series 
of discriminatory State laws and city ordi- 
nances, There were anti-Chinese demonstra- 
tions, riots, and persecutions without num- 
ber. California in 1879 and Nevada in 1880 
each took a State-wide referendum vote on 
the subject. The results were virtually unani- 
mous for exclusion. In the end the realiza- 
tiok came that Federal legislation was the 
only remedy. An energetic campaign was 
carried on and Congress responded by passing 
regulatory measures as substitutes for exclu- 
sion. Among such was a bill providing that 
ho master of a vessel should take aboard more 
than 15 Chinese passengers bound for a 
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United States port. The bill was promptly 
vetoec by President Hayes. However, because 
of the constantly increasing political pressure 
from the Pacific coast the President negoti- 
ated \ hew treaty with China which enabled 
: 7 TESS to restrict immigration from China. 


excluding Chinese laborers for a period 


of 20 years was passed by Congress early in 
1882. President Arthur vetoed this bill be- 
cause he felt that the 20-year period was too 
long and that it violated the spirit of the 
treaty with China. Congress took the hint 
and passed another vill providing for a 10- 
year exclusion rericd only. The exclusion law 
of 1882 did not prove entirely satisfactory. 
There were too many loopholes. 

So the agitation went on. Additional re- 
strictions were added during the next Con- 
gress. And when the 10-year exclusion law 
was renewed in 1892, still more restrictive 
features were adopted. In 1902 Congress re- 
newed for an indefinite period all the laws 
prohibiting and regulating the coming of 
Chinese. 

Upon the refusal of China to continue the 
then existing treaty after 1904, Congress on 
April 27, 1904, again reenacted, “extending 
and continuing without modification, limita- 
tion, or condition,” all restrictive laws then 
in force. 

The Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
did not disturb the Chinese Exclusion Act 
but added virtually all other Asiatics to the 
excluded classes by geographical definition of 
a barred zone. The restricted area thus 
established added to the excluded classes the 
natives of India, Siam, Indochina and the 
islands of New Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java, as well as numerous lesser islands. 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 


Japanese immigration became an issue 
during the early years of the present cen- 
tury. The anti-Japanese agitation was mild 
and innocuous in comparison with the vio- 
lent anti-Chinese movement that had raged 
jin the coast States for several decades. 

The Japanese Government showed ex- 
traordinary readiness to guard and protect 
the rights and privileges of her nationals re- 
siding in the United States. As the years 
rolled by the reason of this paternal solicitude 
of the Japanese Government became thor- 
cughly understod in California, at least. 
Japanese immigrants did not come to Amer- 
ica with any desire or intent to lose their 
racial or national identity. They came in 
ever-increasing numbers for the purpose of 
establishing self-sustaining colonies of the 
proud Yamato race. And when we pause to 
think of the congested area of Japan it is 
really not surprising that so many were ready 
to venture across the Pacific. 

When and where in all history was there 
a& more glorious opportunity or a more 
promising prospect than California offered to 
Japan? Both have approximately the same 
area. But Japan had 390 inhabitants to the 
square mile while California had only 15. It 
was the fear of this new menace from the 
Orient that caused Californians of all classes 
to unite in the demand for Japanese exclu- 
sion legislation of the same sort as existed 
for the Chinese. 

President Theodore Roosevelt strenuously 
opposed Japanese exclusion by law. In a 
message to Congress he also recommended 
that the privilege of naturalization be ex- 
tended to Japanese who are residents of the 
United States. Finally, as a substitute for 
an exclusion law, President Roosevelt in 1907 
negotiated a gentlemen’s agreement with 
Japan. 

In substance, this agreement provided that 
the United States would not adopt a law 
excluding Japanese. In return, Japan of her 
own accord agreed to refrain from issuing 
passports to Japanese laborers desiring to 
enter continental United States or Terri- 
tories contiguous to continental United 
States. 

This substitute for exclusion took effect 
about the middle of 1908, but it did not put 
an end to the anti-Japanese agitation among 
the residents of the Pacific slope. The agree- 
ment did not produce the results anticipated 
and promised by President Roosevelt. 
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Investigations made by the California 
State Board of Control showed that the Jap- 
anese population of California increased dur- 
ing the decade 1910-20 by more than 25,000 
from immigration only. During the same 
period the net increase of the Chinese popu- 
laticn, including births, was only 789. In 
other words, the Chinese Exclusion Act ac- 
tually excluded. The Japanese gentlemen’s 
agreement did not. 

So the insistent demand for effective ex- 
clusion found an answer when Congress 
wrote in the Immigration Act of 1924 a clause 
providing that “no alien ineligible to citizen- 
ship shall be admitted to the United States.” 

Exclusion of all aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship offered a logical, simple, practical, and 
effective solution of the entire Asiatic immi- 
gration problem. It followed the Federal law 
which since 1790 has made all the yellow and 
brown races ineligible to citizenship because 
of unassimilability and the menace they 
would offer if established here. Certainly if 
immigration is to be restricted, we should 
commence with that element which is barred 
from citizenship. 

Of course, Japan protested against such 
legislation on the grounds of discrimination 
and she was the only nation which did pro- 
test. The measure is not discriminatory 
egainst Japan, for it applies to half the pop- 
ulation of the globe, and the Japanese con- 
stitute not more than 7 or 8 percent of those 
affected. It should be remembered, too, that 
Japan in protection of her own people, wisely 
excludes Chinese and Koreans, thus discrimi- 
nating against people of her own color. 

Some of the American spokesmen for Ja- 
pan were very active in insisting that Japan 
has been insulted or offended by the passage 
of the ineligible-to-citizenship clause in 
the immigration law of 1924. Until Pearl 
Harbor, they kept up a constant agitation 
for the repeal or at least a modification of this 
clause. 

Now it is seriously, and with equal vigor, 
contended that a partial repeal of our Asiatic 
exclusion laws would be a contribution to the 
war effort. 

Was there ever a more fallacious argument? 

Having placed all Asiatic peoples on an 
equal basis with respect to immigration and 
naturalization, Congress is now about to pass 
a bill discriminating in favor of one Asiatic 
nation as against all other peoples of the 
Orient who were excluded because of ineligi- 
bility to citizenship. 

The proponents of this discriminatory legis- 
lation contend that it is merely a friendly 
gesture toward a brave Ally in the present 
war. But China is not our only Ally ‘subject 
to our exclusion laws. What about our brave 
Allies the Filipinos, and what about all the 
potential Allies in the Orient, the natives of 
India, Burma, Malaya, the Dutch East In- 
dies, and others? 

Is not this proposed legislation a deliberate 
slap in the face for all Asiatic peoples, ex- 
cept only the Chinese? 

Is it not a complete reversal of America’s 
carefully considered, nondiscriminatory im- 
migration policy toward all nations and races 
of Asia? 

It has been stated that Congress, in the 
adoption of various Asiatic exclusion laws, 
has never referred to any specific class of 
persons by race, except the Chinese. 

This is true, and if it removes any implied 
stigma upon the Chinese people to repeal 
the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, as 
amended, or any supplementary exclusion 
legislation specifically mentioning the Chi- 
nese, there can be no valid objection, since 
other laws, more general in character and 
nondiscriminatory as between races and peo- 
ples of Asia, fully meet the object sought 
by the original Chinese Exclusion Act. 

Such, however, is not the purpose of the 
pending bill. To the contrary, the enact- 


ment of this bill will place upon our statute 
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books an immigration policy frankly and 
clearly discriminatory against a far greater 
mumber of Asiatics than the Chinese. 


THE STORY OF LEGISLATION ON ORIENTAL LABOR 


The legislation on oriental labor sprang 
from the people. The centers of anti-Chinese 
agitation have always been found at the 
points of the greatest contact between the 
two types of labor, hence the laws on the 
subject have not been of the type which far- 
seeing statesmen first suggest, and whose 
support is largely a matter of the education 
of public opinion. They (the laws) were the 
product of the actual experiences—sometimes 
of the race prejudices—of those in the hum- 
blest ranks of society. For 30 years the work- 
ing people persistently made known their 
needs, winning at last a practically unani- 
mous support in the State, so that all classes 
united to urge the tardy Federal legislation 
for exclusion. The largely instinctive judg- 
ment of the working people of California, 
which has refused to sanction this admixture 
of races, has been accepted as the policy of 
the Nation. This origin of the anti-Chinese 
legislation is shown in the relationship which 
the different groups of laws bear to each 
other. The regulations made in the miners’ 
meetings are repeated in the State laws and 
even in the Federal statutes; the demands of 
the labor unions are reflected in city ordi- 
nances, and these in turn suggested meas- 
ures passed by the State legislature; while 
the futile attempts at State exclusion fur- 
nished the models for Federal laws regulating 
immigration. 

The legislation upon the subject of orien- 
tal labor has been rendered intricate by the 
triple jurisdiction resulting from our peculiar 
form of government. Police measures, the 
control of licenses, and of many other con- 
ditions of labor, are largely exercised by the 
local governing bodies of towns or cities. 
The State has paramount jurisdiction on the 
same subjects, and attempted to exercise the 
right to exclude altogether, or to tax heavily, 
the importation of undesirable immigrants. 
But here it came into conflict with the Fed- 
eral Government, which, by virtue of its 
treaty-making powers and control of com- 
merce has the right to regulate immigration. 
The United States Supreme Court in a series 
of decisions has refused to recognize any 
State legislation encroaching on these powers. 
Thus the final action on this question, which 
was of the most vital importance in the 
social and economic development of Cali- 
fornia, was left to the representatives of 
States where no such problems had ever been 
met, and where there was a more or less 
complete ignorance of their significance. 

In studying the great mass of legislation 
by which these law-making bodies have at- 
tempted to deal with the problems of ori- 
ental labor, we find that the measures fall 
naturally into four groups: 

First, the ordinances or orders of local 
authorities. 

Second, State laws which aimed to discour- 
age immigration by special taxation or the 
curtailment of political and civil rights. 

Third, the attempts of the State to dis- 
courage or diminish immigration. 

Fourth, Federal legislation regulating im- 
migration. 

In studying these four groups of measures, 
we will find three well-marked periods of 
development: 

First, the period prior to 1867, when the 
opposition to the Chinese was not well or- 
ganized. 

Second, the strong, well-organized, anti- 
Chinese movements of the later sixties and 
the seventies, culminating in the radical pro- 
visions of the new constitution of the State, 
and the Federal exclusion law of 1882. 





1 Passenger Cases, Smith v. Turner, 7 Howe 
ard 282. 
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Third, the period since the enactment of 
the exclusion law. 

LOCAL REGULATION OF CHINESE LABOR, 1852-67 

It is difficult to trace the history of the 
local regulations affecting the Chinese, or to 
estimate correctly the influence of those 
measures of which it is possible to find the 
record. Many of the State laws merely gave 
authority for local enactments, and these 
measures were of a character not usually 
enforced with any degree of uniformity.? 
Often the most significant and effective 
action was extralegal. For example, there 
are communities where by the unanimous 
consent of the public, the Chinese, without 
sanction of law, have been effectually ex- 
cluded for years. 

As has been pointed out, the opposition to 
the Chinese developed first in the mining 
regions, and it is here that the legislation 
against them began. It is impossible to learn 
much of the details of these regulations of the 
miners. There seems to have been no uni- 
formity in the rules governing the different 
districts, and we have but scanty records of 
the miners’ meetings. We do not know 
what part of the status of the Chinese was 
determined by definite enactment, and what 
part by common consent. They appear to 
have worked only the less profitable claims, 
and to have acquired title by purchase from 
the whites, or to have leased the right to work 
from white owners. They worked in com- 
panies under Chinese masters. White men 
sometimes employed them, but it was claimed 
that the latter always had to pay a higher 
rate of wages.* 

It is evident that they were never per- 
mitted to work in some of the mining dis- 
tricts and that others passed laws expelling 
them. Bothwick, who visited several min- 
ing camps, says, “In some parts of the mines, 
however, the miners had their own ideas on 
the subject, and would not allow the Chinese 
to come among them; but generally they were 
not interfered with as they contented them- 
selves with working such poor diggings as it 
was not thought worth while to take from 
them.”* We have found a few newspaper re- 
ports of the acts of miners’ meetings exclud- 
ing the Chinese. In 1858, the Agua Fria Dis- 
trict, Mariposa County, passed a resolution to 
the effect that “the regulations which have 
been in vogue for 2% years prohibiting 
Chinese from working within our district 
shall be the law and rule of this district. 
Any Chinaman who tries to mine must leave 
on 24 hours’ notice, otherwise the miners will 
inflict such punishment as they deem 
proper.”® The Gold Hill and Placerville min- 
ers in Eldorado County passed resolutions in 
1858 and 1859 to prevent the Gold Hill Canal 
Co. from acquiring claims for the pur- 
pose of speculation by selling them to China- 
men. At a mass meeting of the Gold Hill 
miners in 1858, resolutions were passed ex- 
pelling the Chinese from Diamond Springs 
Township. It was provided, however, that 
those who had purchased claims should be 
allowed to work them out before leaving.’ 
The miners of Colville passed a law in 1862 





*The law requiring a certain number of 
cubic feet of air to each person in sleeping 
apartments is an example of this. Also laws 
permitting the removal of Chinese houses of 
prostitution, or even at a later time, the 
removal of the Chinese quarters. -The school 
regulations are also examples of local regu- 
lations authorized by State law. 

3 Bothwick, J. D., Three Years in California, 
ch. xvii. Edinburgh and London, 1858. 

«Ibid., p. 262. 

Bulletin, November 24, 1858. 

¢ Historical Souvenir of Eldorado County, 
Calif., etc., Oakland, 1883, p. 102. 

TIbid., p. 102. 
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excluding Chinese from the mines! The 
miners of the Buckeye Mining District heiq 
a meeting in 1867 to discuss the admission 
of Chinese to their district. They had never 
before been admitted and it was decided to 
continue the exclusion.® These examples are 
sufficient to establish the possibility of loca) 
action of this kind. When we consider the 
strong feeling against the Chinese, and the 
failure to obtain relief from State laws, we 
have every reason to believe that there were 
many other districts with similar loca] reg- 
ulations. 

By the authority of an act of the legis- 
lature, approved December 21, 1877, the 
people of the State were called upon to cx- 
press themselves upon the subject of Chinese 
exclusion in the election of September 3, 
1879. The results of this vote indicate a 
very remarkable unanimity of opinion 
throughout the State; of the 161,405 votes 
cast, 154,638 were opposed to the admission 
of the Chinese, and 883 favored it, 5,884 fail- 
ing to vote on the question. In his message 
transmitting the results of the election, Gov- 
ernor Irwin laid great emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of this popular verdict. He de- 
clared that there was no reason to discount 
the result as an expression of the wishes of 
the people of the State, as the vote was by 
secret ballot at a time when there was no 
undue excitement. He claimed that the de- 
cision could not be attributed to ignorance 
or prejudice, as fully two-thirds of the vot- 
ers of the State were natives of the United 
States, the majority of them from Northern 
and Western States. They were men not in- 
clined to race prejudice, who by education 
and association had been well grounded in 
the principles of our free institutions and 
who fully appreciated the sacredness of in- 
dividual liberty. 

A year later a similar vote was taken in 
Nevada with the results: Total vote cast, 
18,397; for the admission of the Chinese, 183; 
against it, 17,200; not voting 955. Even when 
one makes allowance for the influence of any 
peculiarities in the printing of the ballots 
the results of these elections indicate a re- 
markable uniformity of public opinion 
Those favoring the admission of the Chinese 
or failing to vote might easily have been per- 
sons whose economic welfare depended on a 
supply of cheap Asiatic 'abor. There can 
be no question that the great majority of the 
citizens of those States were thoroughly con- 
vinced that men of this race were unfitted 
for membership in an American common- 
wealth. 


CONTINUED EFFORTS OF THE LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS TO SECURE CHINESE EXCLUSION 


During the eighties the efforts to solve the 
Chinese problem were transferred from the 
State to the National legislative bodies, but 
the workingmen’s organizations of the Pa- 
cific coast were still back of the whole move- 
ment. They never relaxed their strenuous 
efforts to enlist the active support of fellow- 
trade-unionists in the East, or ceased to make 
known their grim determination to prevent 
the continued influx of oriental labor, even 
if by a last resort to violence. They ignored 
all party lines and voted steadily and col- 
sistently with a view to the promotion of 
this one issue. The special anti-Chinese 
leagues were continued, and all new organi- 
zations of workingmen recognized this 4s 
one of their chief aims. Special conventions 
for the consideration of the subject of Clin- 
ese exclusion were held in 1882 and 1805, 45 
well as at subsequent periods when the re- 
newal of the legislation on the subject was 





® Bulletin, December 2, 1862. 


*Ibid., September 11, 1867. (A History of 


California Labor Legislation—California Uni- 
versity Economics—Berkeley, 1910, by Lucie 
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under discussion. The more detailed ac- 
counts of the actions of these conventions 
will be given in connection with the history 
of the Federal anti-Chinese legislation. 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
INVESTIGATION OF 1876 


We have seen that between 1870 and 1880 
there was a great and, to the Californians, a 
most alarming increase in the number of 
Chinese arriving at San Francisco, and that 
during this period the people of California, 
porticularly the workingmen of San Fran- 
( ), were engaged in a continuous anti- 
Chinese campaign, which broke out at 
intervals in great popular demonstrations. 
We remember that the year 1876 was the one 
marked by the greatest influx of Chinese 
and by a correspondingly vigorous demonstra- 
tion. The California Representatives in 
Washington faithfully reflected the feelings 

i made known the demands of their con- 
tiiuents. In February 1876, Senator Booth 
resented the resolutions of the California 
rislature calling for a modification of the 
urlingame Treaty.” Sargent™ in the Sen- 
ite, and Page™ in the House promptly 
brovght in concurrent resolutions requesting 
the President. to open negotiations with the 
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Chinese Government for the purpose of se- 
curing such changes in the treaty as would 
permit a restriction of immigration. The 
resolutions were passed, but the President 
failed to act in the matter. Committees were 
appointed in the Senate” and House to 
investigate the character and extent of the 
objectionable immigration, and, at the sug- 
eestion of Senator Sargent, it was agreed that 
hey should act as a joint committee.* This 
mmittee began taking testimony in San 
Francisco in the following October, and in 
February 1877 brought in a voluminous report 
of over 12,000 pages."® 
As a result of this investigation a majority 
of the committee brought in a recommenda- 
tion to the effect that, “Measures be taken 
by the Executive looking toward a modifi- 
tion of the existing treaty with China, con- 
fining it to strictly commercial purposes; and 
that Congress legislate to restrain the great 
influx of Asiatics to this country. It is not 
believed that either of these measures would 
be looked upon with disfavor by the Chinese 
Government. Whether this is so or not, a 
duty is owed to the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories, which are suffering under a terrible 
urge, but are patiently waiting for relief 
from Congress.” The committee said that 
violence could be restrained so long as there 
was a reasonable hope that Congress would 
apply a remedy, but declared that the safety 
the State demanded that political power 
uld not be placed in the hands of the 
Chinese, as they had no love for or appreci- 
ation of ourinstitutions.” The report states 
that, while the resources of the Pacific coast 
could be more quickly developed with the 
help of the Chinese, whose labor was profit- 
> for the capitalist classes, the laboring 
men and artisans were, without exception, 
sed to the further admission of. the 
Chinese. The committee found many law- 
yers, doctors, merchants, divines, judges, and 
other intelligent citizens, who declared that 
t apparent prosperity derived from the 
nee of the Chinese was deceptive and 
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unwholesome, “ruinous to our laboring 
classes, promotive of caste, and dangerous to 
free institutions.” Twenty operatives of dif- 
ferent trades testified that the competition 
of the Chinese had reduced their wages to 
the starvation point. The facts that these 
hardships bore with especial weight on 
women wageworkers was emphasized .* 


THE FIRST RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION—THE 
15 PASSENGER BILL 


The report of the joint committee pre- 
pared the way for congressional action for 
a restriction of immigration, and the violent 
agitation against the Chinese by the Work- 
ingmen’s Party of California * made the need 
seem more urgent. A number of bills were 
brought in at the next session of Congress 
proposing varied plans for dealing with the 
question. In the House, Davis” from San 
Francisco, and Luttrell™ from Santa Rosa, 
considered it their duty as representatives 
of California interests to present bills re- 
stricting the immigration of the Chinese or 
preventing their employment and naturali- 
zation. The Nevada Representative had a 
bill ready,“ and Shelley from Alabama pro- 
posed a plan which not only prohibited fur- 
ther immigration,” but undertook to trans- 
port and colonize the Chinese already here.” 
The California Senators also busied them- 
selves with the Chinese legislation. Sargent 
presented a bill for the restriction of immi- 
gration,* but he and Booth devoted their 
efforts chiefly to procuring the passage of a 
concurrent resolution calling on the Presi- 
dent to open correspondence with China and 
Great Britain*® for the abrogation of the 
treaty provisions permitting unlimited immi- 
gration of the Chinese. 

The House Committee on Education and 
Commerce sent in a prompt and unanimous 
endorsement of the resolution calling for the 
opening of correspondence for the purpose of 
securing a restriction of immigration. Wil- 
lis, the chairman of this committee, was a 
Kentuckian who had a strong sympathy for 
the Californians in their efforts to solve the 
difficult race problem of the Pacific coast. 

At the next session of Congress, the House, 
impatient with the long delay, showed a de- 
termination to take some action even though 
it meant the repudiation of the treaty with 
China. The Committee on Education and 
Labor, to whom the numerous resolutions, 
memorials, petitions, and bills on the Chinese 
had been referred, recommended a bill pro- 
viding that no master of a vessel should be 
permitted to take aboard more than 15 Chi- 
nese passengers bound for a United States 
port. In presenting this bill the committee 
reviewed the previous efforts to secure re- 
strictive legislation, referring to the numer- 
ous petitions urging such legislation, that 
the people of the Pacific coast had sent to 
Congress since 1868, and calling attention to 
the fact that the President had twice been 
presented with joint resolutions urging him 
to seek a modification of the treaty. The 
committee discussed the question of the 
power of Congress to pass laws which would 
supersede a treaty, maintaining that, “To 
refuse to execute a treaty for reasons which 
approve themselves to the conscientious 
judgment of a nation is a matter of the 
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utmost gravity, but the power to do so is a 
prerogative of which no nation can be de- 
prived without deeply affecting its inde=- 
pendence.“ 

Willis, the chairman of the committee rec- 
ommending the bill, was one of the ablest 
advocates of the measure on the floor of the 
House. In his speech in its support he states: 
“There are today in the hands of our com- 
mittee the joint resolutions of feur State 
legislatures, the memorial of the Coastitu- 
tional Convention of California, passed only 
a few days ago without a single dissenting 
voice, together with the proceedings of in- 
numerable societies, religious bodies, labor 
conventions, and the petitions of Over 100,- 
000 private citizens, setting forth from dif- 
ferent standpoints the evils of Chinese im- 
migration, and urging upon Congress the 
necessity for prompt and vigorous measures 
of relief.” The bill restricting the num- 
ber of Chinese passengers passed the House 
on January 28, 1879, the vote standing, yeas 
155, nays 72, not voting 61.°* 

Judging by an extract quoted from a letter 
Senator Sargent, the rejoicing in San Fran- 
cisco over the passage of this bill was quite 
hysterical in its intensity. His correspondent 
declared that men—strangers to each other— 
embraced upon the streets and wept for joy 
when they received the news.” But their joy 
was short-lived, for it was soon rumored that 
the President would veto the bill. Everything 
possible was done to prevent such action. 
The chambers of commerce of the coast 
cities,° and the constitutional convention 
sent telegrams urging the signature of the 
bill. The merchants of San Francisco closed 
their places of business so that their em- 
ployees might swell the numbers of the great 
mass meetings held under the auspices of 
the city and State officials™ The Pacific 
coast Representatives called on the President 
and his Cabinet with additional arguments 
and evidences of the urgent demands for the 
approval of the measure. 

But no amount of pressure would induce 
President Hayes to sign the bill. In his veto 
message he said that while he recognized 
the right of Congress to terminate a treaty, 
such a denunciation was justified only by a 
great necessity. He also pointed out that 
the abrogation of a part of the treaty might 
invalidate the whole and thus leave American 
interests in China unprotected.” 


BITTER RESENTMENT OF THE VETO OF THE BILL 


In the test vote of September 1879, only 224 
of the 41,258 voters of San Francisco had 
vuted in favor of the continued admission 
of the Chinese. The past history of the city 
furnished ample precedents for the execution 
of the will of the majority of the citizens by 
illegal or extralegal popular uprisings. 


THE EXCLUSION LAW OF 1882 


Miller in opening the Senate debate made 
a dignified and forceful argument in support 
of the bill, which he presented as the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. He pointed out that the Govern- 
ment was already committed to such lesis 
tion, since a treaty had just been negotiated 
for the purpose of permitting it. In the 
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last clection both political parties and their 
candidates had pledged themselves to a re- 
strictior of Chinese immigration. He quoted 
the results of the test vote in California and 
Nevada to show how universal was the oppo- 
sition to its continuance on the part of people 
best fitted to judge of its significance. He 
produced statistics showing the magnitude 
c* the immigration, and its possible develop- 
ment in case this measure failed to pass. 
The conditions making it impossible for the 
two types of labor to compete were fully ex- 
plained, and figures presented showing the 
encroachment of the Chinese in the indus- 
tries of the Pacific coast. He declared that, 
“An irrepressible conflict is now upon us in 
full force, and those who do not see it in 
progress are not so wise as the men who saw 
the approech of that other ‘irrepressible con- 
flict’ which shook the very foundations of 
American empire on this continent.” 

The other Senators from the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains were, of course, 
equally ardent in their support of the bill. 

By this time the labor organizations all 
over the country were thoroughly enlisted. 
Petitions and memorials expressing the 
wishes of hundreds of thousands of work- 
ingmen were presented from New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
g’nia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, 
Indiana, Alabama, Maryland, and California. 
As was frequently pointed out in the de- 
bates the bill marked a radical departure 
f-om the national policy which had hitherto 
welcomed the foreign immigrant of every 
country, but it is impossible to question the 
full end-rsement of this legislation by the 
American people. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I also 
desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Febru- 
ary 28, 1882, at which time Senator Mil- 
ler, of California, made a very compre- 
hensive statement with respect to con- 
‘ditions then existing in California, the 
Western States, and in the United States, 
in connection with the quesiion of immi- 
gration of orientals into the United 
States. The statement appears on page 
1481 of volume 13, part 2, of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

My statement at this time is simply an 
act of courtesy to the senior Senator 
from California. 


XPENDITURES BY UNITED STATES IN 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN COUN- 
TRIES (S. DOC. NO. 132) 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, during 
the July and August recess of the Senate 
I made use of the available time in a 
study, first-hand and on-the-ground, of 
relations and activities of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Latin 
America. I desire to report to the Sen- 
ate briefly on some of the things I found. 
The report will be filed later. It con- 
tains a tremendous amount of detailed 
information, and I think, due to the 
press of time today, I should request that 
there be no interruption during the short 
presentation I wish to make of this re- 
port. 

First, however, I should like to express 
my appreciation for the facilities and 
courtesies extended to me by representa- 
tives of our American Government and 
of the governments of Latin American 
nations. I was graciously and hospitably 
received in every country visited. Every 
opportunity was afforded me to make 
unhampered inquiry into the problems 
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and conditions which concerned us. I 
found that many of the problems that 
concerned us, as citizens of the United 
States, were likewise giving great con- 
cern to the thoughtful citizens of these 
neighbor nations. 

I should like to say, at once, that a 
single trip of the duration of mine makes 
no man an expert on Latin American af- 
fairs. I do not come before the Senate 
as an expert. There are a great many 
things which I did not find out. About 
some things, however, I have found out 
enough to arouse in me something more 
than mere partisan curiosity to find out 
more. I intend to pursue those matters 
further. 

If I missed some things, there are other 
things in regard to our activities in Latin 
America which no honest traveler could 
possibly miss. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp letters signed by 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures and the chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee Investigating the Defense 
Program—the Truman _ committee— 
which I carried with me on the trip. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Juty 2, 1943 
Hon. HucH BUTLER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This letter will confirm our 
oral discussion relative to your mission in 
Latin America. 

I trust you will make as thorough a study 
cf United States nonessential spending and 
activities throughout Central and South 
America as circumstances will permit, and 
report to the chairman and this committee 
your findings. 

This letter will serve as your authorization 
as a special investigator for this committee. 
The same applies to your aide, Mr. Maurice 
Mumford. 

I feel confident that your report to us will 
contain information that will be of value to 
this committee and the war effort of the 
United States. 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byrn, 
United States Senator. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1943. 
Hon. HucH A. BUTLER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This letter will confirm our 
oral discussion relative to your mission in 
Latin America. 

I trust you will make as thorough a study 
of United States defense spending and ac- 
tivities throughout Central and South Amer- 
ica as circumstances will permit, and report 
to the chairman and this committee your 
findings. 

This letter will serve as your authorization 
as a special investigator for this committee. 

I feel confident that your report to us will 
contain information that will be of great 
value to this committee and the war effort 
of the United States. ’ 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
on page A4163, there appears a copy of 


a speech I made on the food situation 
in South America; and also in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, at page A5073. 
appears a copy of an article published 
in the current issue of the Reader's 
Digest, which I wrote on the subject Our 
Deep, Dark Secrets in Latin America. 
Senators may desire to review those 
articles in counection with my remarks 
and the report I am filing today. 

When making plans for this trip, 1 
was approached by Chairman Byrp, of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, and 
also by Chairman Trumay, of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the national 
defense program, suggesting that I be 
on the lookout for such information as 
might be useful to them in their respec- 
tive positions on these committees. Each 
of these chairmen clothed me with au- 
thority to represent their committees, as 
per copies of the letters which I have re- 
quested to have made a part of my re- 
marks. 

In order to be as well prepared as 
possible to carry out these requests, I 
gathered in advance and organized as 
much statistical information as possible 
with reference. to our programs and 
financial obligations in the 20 countries 
to be visited. This material added con- 
siderably to the weight of the baggage 
we took along, and the inspectors at 
Maimi, where we arrived on our first 
night en route, were most curious about 
the whole assortment of figures, data, 
and so forth. We were advised along 
about 9 o’clock, following our arrival in 
Miami, that the Government customs 
inspectors would have to go through our 
baggage and inspect everything, before 
our departure the next morning. We 
were told how two specialists from some 
Detroit factery, going by air on an 
emergency call to the airfields in Eng- 
land, only a short time before, had been 
delayed while United States inspectors 
went through their baggage, and the 
men finally had to go to England without 
the blue prints they required for the work 
they were to do when they reached Eng- 
land. The blueprints arrived weeks later 
in England. In the meantime duplicates 
had been mailed direct to them in Eng- 
land from the Detroit factory. Not 
wanting to procecd south without our 
files, I called my secretary, toward mid- 
night, asking him to attempt to contact 
Secretary Hullin person. Secretary Hull 
had been most cooperative in assisting 
me in all my plans. Mr. Hull was not at 
home until later, but he called the secre- 
tary and when he heard of the situation 
he called Secretary Morgenthau; and by 
morning the customs inspectors were 
told to pass our baggage without ‘nspec- 
tion. 

There are more than 175 typewritten 
pages in the report I em filing. As 1 
just stated, much of the information was 
gathered before my departure. During 
the trip and since my return there have 
been many additions to the reports. Be- 
sides the material I am handing to the 
committees, I have several times the 
amount yet in my files. It would be 
miraculous if all errors were avoided in 
making such a long and detailed re- 
port, especially as regards the figures 
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covering actual expenditures, commit- 
ments, and extensions of credit, totaling 
more than $6,000,000,000. 

As I proceed with my short report, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
Senators, simply in order to give them an 
indication of what the report contains, 
a few words on budget comparisons. I 
read a short paragraph frdm the report: 

In per capita terms, a great difference exists 
between the Latin-American nations and the 
United States. For instance, the total of 
the budgets of all 20 Latin American coun- 
tries was $1,067,000,000, in 1941. This is 
roughly $8.45 per capita for the 120,000,000 
people of these 20 countries. The United 
States Budget in 1941 was $60,000,000,000, 
this being roughly around $461, per capita. 

The 1942 budget for these Latin American 
countries totals roughly only $1,500,000,000, 
or $12.50 per capita. In the United States the 
1942 Budget was $100,000,000,000, or roughly 
$769 per capita. 


It had been my intention to go into 
some detail, in making the report to the 
Senate, in connection with the details 
of the trip, the itinerary, and so forth. 
However, due to the press of business 
before the Senate, and to the fact that 
other Senators desire to obtain the floor 
today, I shall omit very much of that 
part of what I had intended to say. 
Nevertheless, I should like to outline very 
briefly the route we took. We proceeded 
from Miami to Cuba, from Cuba through 
Yucatan, all the way by air, of course. 
From there we went to Mexico City; 
from Mexico City south to the Central- 
American countries, down the west coast 
of South America as far as Santiago, 
across the Andes, and through Argen- 
tina. Then we visited Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Brazil, the Guineas, and came on 
home, through the Caribbean, where we 
made several stops—at Trinidad, Puerto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic, and the 
Haitian Republic. There are many in- 
teresting things which I should like to 
tell the Senate sometime, when we have 
more time for such a recitation. 

I should like to speak of the courteous 
treatment I received from the American 
Ambassadors, My visit to the 20 foreign 
countries, where I contacted representa- 
tives of the United States—the Ambas- 
sadors in many cases, and their princi- 
pal staff personnel in other cases—leads 
me to comment that I deem it a very wise 
plan for us to select successful business- 
men as our Ambassadors when that is 
possible. I think we may be inclined to 
appoint too Many career Men as our Am- 
bassadors—men worthy and competent 
In every way except for their lack of 
Dusiness experience. Our contacts with 
‘oreign countries are largely business 
contacts. An Ambassador versed in pro- 
tocol but lacking business acumen can 

nd in the way of great steps in inter- 

intry progress and development. 
Generally speaking, I was very favor- 

y impressed with the men and women 
wno staff our embassy offices in Central 
America and South America; but they 

re underpaid. We have raised to the 
rank of Ambassadors all those who rep- 
resent the United States in the terri- 
tories I have visited; but we have left the 
pay at the same base of that which they 
received as consular representatives. 
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Any criticism I may appear to have 
directed toward the waste and extrava- 
gance in Central America and South 
America does not apply to our State De- 
partment. On the other hand, I should 
be inclined to criticize that Department 
for its policy of keeping expenses at too 
low a minimum. I was most sympa- 
thetic with the staff members of our em- 
bassies, who were plainly hampered due 
to the lack of funds, when all around we 
were following the extreme reverse pol- 
icy in every other program. We can well 
afford to adopt a more liberal policy to- 
ward the salaries and expenses of those 
who represent this country abroad. 

One Ambassador made what I thought 
was a very splendid and practical sug- 
gestion as to the desirability of having 
our Ambassadors spend more time in the 
United States. His suggestion was that 
at least every so often, perhaps every 
3 years, the Ambassador and his prin- 
cipal assistant should be required to 
spend approximately an equal amount 
of time in the home country, principally 
through the agricultural areas where 
men and women really have to work for 
what they get. I am quoting the words 
of the American Ambassador to one of 
the countries to the south of us. 

I was very favorably impressed with 
the high quality of the work being done 
by American business representatives. 
American firms doing business in Latin 
America are among our best ambassadors 
of good will. They build hospitals and 
schools on their own. They attempt to 
get a balanced diet for the people, 
through their own efforts. 

One of the common questions which 
was asked me at each of the stops I made 
in the 20 countries—and in some coun- 
tries we made 3 or 4 stops—was, “Sen- 
ator, how does it happen that you 
are making this trip? We looked you up 
in the Directory, and we noticed you are 
a member of the minority party.” That 
fact rather surprised them. 

I then proceeded to try to convince 
them that the majority party—regardless 


of which one of our parties happens to | 
be in the majority—is not the only one | 


interested in friendly relations with our 
neighbors. I went on to explain that 
President Hoover had made a trip to 
South America, that under his adminis- 
tration the phrase “good neighbor” was 
adopted, that our policy on that basis 
has been continued, and that it should 
be continued during whatever admin- 
istration may have control in the United 
States. 

I went on to speak of Dwight Mor- 
row, who is acknowledged in all the 
countries I visited as the outstanding 
Ambassador who has represented the 
United States in any Latin American 
country during recent times. Of course, 
he accomplished a great deal of good. 
I then also called their attention to the 
fact that on the patent side of their 
weekly papers—this occurred in Colom- 
bia—there was a picture of James G. 
Blaine, one-time Secretary of State of 
the United States, and an article about 
him. He is in a way their Thomas Jef- 
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Union. I spoke of all this for the pur- 
pose of showing them that the members 
of both political parties in the United 
States, just as the members of different 
parties in their own countries, are keenly 
interested in maintaining friendly rela- 
tions. 

As I said a moment ago, I undoubtedly 
missed many interesting facts in con- 
nection with our activities in Latin Amer- 
ica, but I should like to list several facts 
plainly apparent to any honest observer. 

One cannot miss the fact, in the first 
place, that our policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica, which began as good neighborism, 
has, in these days of the New Deal reign, 
ceased to be good neighborism. It has 
become “rich uncleism.” Beneficence is, 
perhaps, a quality of old age. But the 
beneficence in this case surpasses any- 
thing known in the long history of hand- 
outs. The instrumentality of our so- 
called good-neighbor policy is not, as we 
are often and feelingly told, good will, 
The instrumentality of the United States’ 
so-called good-neighbor policy is the 
United States Treasury. Weare not win- 
ing the friendly collaboration of the peo- 
ples of Latin America. We are trying to 
buy it. 

That is the first fact that no honest 
American traveler can fail to find out in 
Latin America. 

The second fact is like unto it. Our 
beneficence in Latin America is not be- 
neficent. It is profligacy, and the long- 
term results of profligacy are sure to be 
disastrous. Our wastefulness is already 
inviting disaster from two directions. 

First. First of all, American money in 
Latin America is fastening projects on 
the nations of Latin America which Latin 
American money could not support and 
which, in many instances, it would not 
support if it could. However much we 
may dislike it and whatever further gi- 
gantic sums it may cost us, we have the 
bear by the tail. Having provided those 
countries with many institutions and 
enterprises which, apparently, they do 
not seriously want, we are committed as 
a nation to keep them going. 

Second. In the second place our waste- 
fulness in Latin America has thrown the 
economy of those countries out of joint 
and put them on the crest of the wave of 
prosperity. In the United States, dur- 
ing the New Deal’s early days we used to 
hear a good deal about spending our way 
into prosperity. This, I believe, is the first 
time in the history of financial irrespons- 
ibility when one nation has undertaken 
to spend another nation into prosperity— 
and not one other nation, merely, but 20 


| of them. 


Our hold on the bear’s tail thus is 
tightened. If we keep on spending we 
shall continue to be hated down there— 
as we are hated already—for upsetting 
their economy. If we stop spending, we 
shall be hated even worse because we 
made their boom collapse. 

That is the second fact that no honest 
American traveler can fail to find out in 
Latin America. 

The third fact is that in these projects 
in Latin America we are doing, for 20 
countries, exactly what the common- 
sense of the American people has refused 
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to allow to be continued here at home. 
A trip through Latin America these days 
is like nothing quite so much as a trip 
through the United States in the Hop- 
kins-Tugwell heyday of the New Deal. 
Under one guise or another, we have all 
the New Deal’s repudiated agencies—the 
W. P. A., the P. W. A., the N. Y. A., the 
F. S. A., the C. C. C.—all the way up or 
down the line. In country after country 
we gc from boondoggle to boondoggle. 
Now having, after their fashion, made 
over the United States, the New Deal’s 
experimentors have rolled up their sleeves 
to make over Latin America. The collec- 
tivism which we have turned down here 
in the United States has been wrapped up 
in United States currency and is being 
foisted upon Latin America. When the 
awakening comes, the people of those na- 
tions are likely to have about the same 
regard for the United States as the people 
of the United States have come to have 
for the New Deal. 

No honest American traveler can fail 
to find out that fact in Latin America. 

The fourth thing which we find out 
is that the thoughtful people of Latin 
America do not like what we are doing 
any better than the American people, if 
they knew, would like it. Latin Amer- 
icans are not suppliants. Neither are 
they paupers. They do not want hand- 
outs. They want to make their own 
way. They can make it. What they 
want from us is not to be led by the hand, 
as we would lead a child. It is not to 
be fed from a silver spoon. What they 
want from us is our cooperation, not in 
doing things our way, but in doing things 
their way. They want our leadership 
and example, not in what we can do for 
them, but as to how we have been able to 
do so well by ourselves. 

Everywhere I went, I found that the 
men who take the long look in those 
countries are alarmed at our attitudes 
and policies. This alarm can readily de- 
generate into hate. That is what, in- 
evitably, will happen unless at once we 
initiate a policy which treats the people 
of those countries neither as mendicants 
nor as children, but as adults, capable 
of making a good future with what they 
have and by their own efforts. 

There is a fifth fact that no honest 
American traveler can fail to find out 
in Latin America. It is that the people 
of the United States have not been told— 
they have not even had it hinted at— 
what is actually going on there. The 
keynote of the New Deal’s bookkeeping 
in Latin America is deception. Congress 
is deceived as to how much should be ap- 
propriated. The country is deceived in 
regard to the way it is spent. The peo- 
ples of Latin America are deceived into 
believing that the spending can go on 
forever. 

Some very intelligent persons have 
been taken in by these deceptions. Some 
members of each of our major parties 
have been taken in by them. I am even 
ready to believe that some of the Gov- 
ernment’s own administrators of Latin- 
American affairs have been taken in by 
them. 

But the fact remains that no clear pic- 
ture of what we are spending in Latin 
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America has ever been drawn by this 
administration. Every obstacle is thrown 
into the path of a Senator who, like my- 
self, tries to get the materials for such 
a picture. No comprehensive and honest 
statement has ever been made, capable 
of being understood, as to what this 
spending is specifically and actually for. 
In short, what we have here is one of the 
most serious instances in the history of 
our Government of plain and gigantic 
misrepresentation. 

These are some of the things I found 
out in Latin America. The specific data 
to illustrate and support these general 
conclusions are unbelievably voluminous. 
Some of them, however, I should like to 
call to the immediate attention of the 
Senate through the report I am today 
filing with the Truman committee. 
There will be more to follow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report, about which I have 
spoken, be ordered printed as a Senate 
document and referred to the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program, at whose request this 
investigation was made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Just a moment. 
A while ago I spoke of the friendly atti- 
tude of the people everywhere I went. 
I was treated with the greatest of cour- 
tesy; and I prize, more highly, perhaps, 
than any other single document I have 
following the trip, an appreciative letter 
from our Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, 
following a very brief statement which I 
was asked to make to the Senate of Chile. 
With the permission of the Senate, I 
should like to read that statement into 
the ReEcorp. It consists of less than two 
pages. It is addressed to the president 
and members of the Chilean Senate, and 
is as follows: 

Mr. President, Honorable Members of the 
Senate, it is indeed a pleasure and an honor 
to address you. From what I have read and 
observed, I am convinced that the Senate of 
Chile is one of the great factors for good 
and for human progress among the govern- 
ments of the Western Hemisphere. I, there- 
fore, count it a great privilege to appear before 
this august body. 

I was also unexpectedly honored by being 
granted a personal interview with your dis- 
tinguished President, Senor Rios, whose gra- 
ciousness to me as a common citizen of the 
United States of America added to the 
warmth in my heart for the splendid people 
of Chile. 

I am visiting each of the twenty republics 
of Central and South America, pioneering a 
trail of better understanding through per- 
sonal visits which I hope many of my col- 
leagues in the United States Senate will 
follow. 

My parents were pioneers on the prairies 
of Nebraska. They helped in the building of 
a great Nation. I am pioneering, myself, to 
help the building of a genuine hemispheric 
understanding. I hope more of my people 
can visit your beautiful, bountiful, and won- 
derful country, and also that more of your 
people can visit us in the United States. 

No other continents of the world, extend- 
ing from pole to pole, peopled with citizens 
whose objectives and programs are so much 
in harmony, whose religions look to the same 
God, have such a great opportunity as these 
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of this hemisphere. Together we are a tre. 
mendous power for peace in the world. 

The people of the United States have a 
deep and genuine desire to always be friends 
of the people of Chile; to visit in your coun- 
try; to work with you toward world peace; 
to trade with you; to be looked upon as 
friends, This attitude of the people means 
that our good relations will continue to bear 
fruit, no matter who sits in the administra- 
tive chair in either Chile or the United States, 
or what political party is elected to admin- 
ister the affairs of government. 

As Senators, you here, as we in the United 
States, are servants of all the people and not 
of any one group alone. This you have well 
demonstrated in your sensible labor legis- 
lation which requires a high degree of ac- 
countability from both labor’s leadership and 
the employer 

The people of Chile have benefited in 
numerous other ways from the progressive 
legislation enacted by this body. 

The people of the United States are eager 
to continue as friends with the people of 
Chile and of all other governments in the 
world. We, as a people, have no imperialistic 
desires. We, as a people, want only peace and 
fair trade and friendship, and I am sure 
your objectives are the same. 


Only a few days ago a distinguished 
Member of this body, the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] addressed a 
meeting of the National Grange in 
Michigan. I do not have his permission 
to insert his statement in the REcorp, 
but it fits so well with the thought which 
I carried in every contact I made in 
South America, and the thought I am 
trying to express here today, that I wish 
to read from it. The junior Senator 
from Vermont said: 

Whether we want it or not, most of the 
nations of the earth look to America for 
leadership today. We will accept that lead- 
ership and pray that we may use it wisely. 
It must not carry with it, however, any 
pledge to support the rest of the world. We 
should not promise that which we cannot do. 
We can only help the other people to help 
themselves. We will not do this by scatter- 
ing American resources in careless abandon- 
ment. Above all, let us promise ourselves 
that while we will assume leadership, it will 
be leadership and not domination. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has 
said that we have spent $6,000,000,000 
in South America, virtually in buying 
those countries. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
know how much has been spent in buy- 
ing critical war materials down there, 
based on any of the figures which he 
has? 

Mr. BUTLER. I would say in answer 
to the Senator from Tennessee that the 
report which I have is not paged, but I 
can assure him that it includes the de- 
tails of that item. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
recall—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to explain 
further, please. The report also states 
that in no one place have we actually 
spent $6,000,000,000. There have been 
expenditures; there have been allot- 


ments, and credits have been extended in 
an amount much greater than $8,000,- 
000,000, and that statement is included in 
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the report. But I base my article on the 
$6,000,000,000 rather the $8,000,000,000 
lus. 

Me. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator not state, if he has made an 
examination, that $1,004,000,000 of the 
total amount was expended in the pur- 
chase of critical materials needed by the 
United States in the war? Is that not 
rue? 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from 
Tennessee will permit me, I will make 
an additional statement which no doubt 
should have been in my statement to 
the Senate. In the list there are many 
items in connection with the purchase 
of critical materials which I would not 
criticize. 'The statement contains the 
information that where certain mate- 
rials are selling, for example, at a unit 
cost of about 70 cents in Central or South 
America, we are now paying a price of 
about seven or eight dollars per unit 
here, so the billion or more which the 
Senator has mentioned covers, in my 
opinion, a tremendous amount of waste. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question. He says that $6,000,000,- 
000 or $8,000,000,000 has been appropri- 
ated for use down there. Is it not true 
that the Senator, within the last 2 days, 
has written the department to ascertain 
how much has been spent? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I will state to the 
Senator that after I received the assign- 
ment from the two committees men- 
tioned—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, Did the Senator re- 
ceive an assignment from two commit- 
tees to make the investigation, or did 
he make it on his own authority? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will read the letter to 
which I referred, if the Senator wishes 
me to. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Yes, I should be glad 
to have it read. 

Mr. BUTLER. The letter is addressed 
to me and signed by Harry S. TRUMAN, 
chairman of the Special Committee In- 
vestigating the National Defense Pro- 
gram. The letter reads as follows: 

DeEiR SENATOR: This letter will confirm our 
oral discussion relative to your mission in 
Latin America. 

I trust you will make as thorough a study 
of United States defense spending and activi- 
ties throughout Central and South America 
as circumstances will permit, and report to 
the chairman and this committee your find- 
ing 

This letter will serve as your authorization 
as a special investigator for this committee. 

I feel confident that your report to us will 
contain information that will be of value to 
this committee and the war effort of the 
United States. 


The same kind of a letter was received 
from the Byrd committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator 
made his individual report to the Truman 
committee and to the Byrd committee? 
I happen to be a member of the Byrd 
committee, and I have never seen the re- 
port. 

Mr. BUTLER. Each of the committees 
has received a copy of the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me ask the 
Senator another question. He could 
have easily ascertained the facts by not 





only asking the departments, but by com- 
ing to the Appropriations Committee, 
where I should have been happy to give 
him all the information which our com- 
mittee has on the subject. From the re- 
ports which I have, the entire amount 
spent in South America is $2,207,000,000, 
of which $1,004,000,000 was for materials 
we received. In other words, nearly 
half the money was spent for critical war 
materials which we have received to be 
used in the war. Does the Senator dis- 
pute that statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. Answering the Senator, 
and continuing the answer to the ques- 
tion which the Senator asked previously 
as to whether I had a compilation of the 
figures covering $6,000,000,000; as I 
started to say, after receiving the letters 
I made it my business to obtain the fig- 
ures from as many departments of the 
Government as I could, and get them 
tabulated, and that information is all in 
my report. It shows a total of over $6,- 
000,000,000. Since my return the letters 
to which the Senator referred, which I 
received from different departments of 
the Government of whom I made inquiry 
within the last few days, were in an at- 
tempt to bring my report somewhat up 
to date. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In this time of war, 
when we are on perfectly good terms 
with our South American neighbors, for 
the Senator to come here and say to the 
Senate that more than $6,000,000,000 has 
been spent in South America, when he 
does not know what has been spent, and 
is now attempting to ascertain, does he 
not think that his statement is rather 
unfair and unjust? 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, of course, the Sen- 
ator has a right to his own opinion. I 
cleared my conscience, I will say to the 
Senator, by tabulating and proving every 
statement I have made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, we shall 
be glad to look into that. I shall do so. 
I went to the Senator today and told him 
that we had figures in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and that the appropri- 
ations had been allowed after investiga- 
tion. I told him that I should be glad to 
get the figures for him, and I asked him 
if he would not postpone his talk today 
until we could get the facts. I did not 
for a moment dream that the Senator 
wished to make a statement unless he 
was absolutely certain of its accuracy. 
I wish to assure him that I shall be glad 
to furnish him with every figure concern- 
ing the matter. 


The Senator has already written an | 


article on Our Deep, Dark Secrets in 
Latin America, and I find in it that the 
Senator has made the statement that 
we have spent millions of dollars in 
Ecuador which we ought not to have 
spent. Does the Senator know that in 
dealing with Ecuador we had to establish 
bases on islands belonging to Ecuador 
in order to protect the Panama Canal 
from Japan, and that the bulk of that 
money was spent for that purpose? Did 
the Senator look into that matter? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not believe that 
the largest part of the military expendi- 
tures are included in the statements 
given tome. The reply usually made to 
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me was that the matter was secret in- 
formation, and I did not ask that any 
figures of that nature be surrendered 
to me, 

Mr. McKELLAR. So the Senator does 
not know that through dealing with 
Ecuador we obtained security from 
Japanese invasion of the great Panama 
Canal? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator also 
knows that there is but one country in 
South America which has furnished a 
single soldier to the war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I do not know 
that even one country has done so. But 
let me answer the question the Senator 
has asked. I wish to say that with 
nearly all of the South and Central 
American nations to the south of us we 
were friendly. The Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, to whom the Senator has re- 
ferred, went to South America a year or 
two ago, and made a great impres- 
sion there. He is on the friendliest 
of terms with South American 
countries. We knew that the Jap- 
anese had great business interests in 
South American states; that Germany 
also had large interests there, that they 
did much trading there, as did Italy also. 
It seems to me that if our Nation under 
those circumstances was able by the 
good-neighbor policy to keep those coun- 
tries friendly to us, we should have done 
so. We never have had a particle of 
trouble, and if we had had any trouble it 
would have cost us infinitely more than 
all the money that the Senator has 
referred to. It does seem to me that he 
should have gone to the officials of his 
own Government and obtained exact 
figures before making Nis statement. 

Mr. BUTLER. They are all docu- 
mented in my report, I will say to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, they may be 
documented, but I wish to look at the 
documents. I am very sorry, but I told 
the Senator I had heard of this only yes- 
terday, and I am not prepared to answer 
all his statements. But in view of the 
fact that we have gotten along so well in 
our good-neighbor policy in South and 
Central America, and that we have been 
so successful in our policy under the most 
adverse circumstances, I do think that 
it is not fair or just, without first examin- 
ing our own data, to bring in statements 
or statistics from other nations and 
submit them to the country at a time 
like the present. 

If I understand correctly, $2,207,000,009 
is all that has been spent down there for 
every purpose, including the purchase of 
material, including the many things we 
have done down there for our own benefit, 
and got a return for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly; the Sen- 
ator can ask me anything he wishes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is the act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and I think he was quite 
enthusiastically in favor of a resolution 
adopted by his commitee recently to in- 
vestigate the lend-lease. Most of the 
loans to which I have been referring may 
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turn out to be a manipulation of the lend- 
lease. I am not saying that as a positive 
fact, but I think that if the Senator will 
do a thorough job in the Committee on 
Appropriations in the investigation not 
only of lend-lease, but of the other ap- 
propriations and transfer of funds from 
other departments, he will find some in- 
teresting facts. Let me say, further, that 
only a small percentage—I would not at- 
tempt to say how much, perhaps around 
one-third or one-fourth of the total sum, 
is in any way connected with defense. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to the 
Senator that in the Committee on Ap- 


propriations every item of expenditure | 


comes before the committee, and is given 
the mest careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. Recently, without regard to party, 
without regard to differences of opinion, 
the commiitee unanimously voted to em- 
ploy a staff to go into all these matters, 
lend-lease and every other appropria- 
tion and that will be done. But instead 
of the Senator waiting to get a report 
from the committee which has the power 
and the right and the knowledge in the 
matter, he makes his statement here. 
First, he makes it in the Reader’s Digest 
for December 1943 on “Our Deep, Dark 
Secrets in Latin America,” and then 
comes forward with a nearly 200-page 
report from a committee which does not 
exist. The Senator does not represent a 
committee. The Senator represents the 
Senator from Nebraska, and he has a 
perfect right to make a report to the 
Senate, in the way of a report or anything 


else, but it does not come from a commit- | 


tee of this body, and I say that, in my 
judgment, the Senator just let his imag- 
ination run away with him. He has not 


the facts, he has not the figures, and it | 


seems to me the most inappropriate time 
in the world to make such a report, when 
we are getiing along beautifully with our 
South American and Central American 
neighbors, which means so much to us. 
Why should we not continue the good- 
neighbor policy, which has been endorsed 
here? The people of Central and South 
America are great people. We are doing 
the right thing by them. We are coop- 
erating with them; we are doing business 
with them; we are trying our best to work 
with them, and to help them, and at the 
same time have them help us in the great 
enterprise in which we are engaged. 

I recall the Senator stated a while ago 
that he was told by representatives of 
nations down there that they did not like 
receiving money from the United States 
for any purpose. That was the sub- 
stance of the statement. If that is true, 
is the Senator’s statement authenticated 
by any officials of any of those govern- 
ments? I am sure the Senator has not 
a president or a secretary of the treas- 
ury or a secretary of any other depart- 
ment of any of those nations who will 
vouch for the statement that they do not 
want anything from America, because 
they have made applications for these 
things and we have granted them, where 
the purposes were proper and right and 
when we got value received for the 
money. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I have the greatest re- 
spect for the Senator, and he is entitled 
to his opinion, just as I am to mine; but 
I have stated several times that the state- 
ments I have made are based on what 
were purported to be facts received from 
departments of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What government? 

Mr. BUTLER. Our Government. Let 
me say further that we are doing every- 
thing we possibly can to avoid inflation 
in this country, and we all know what 
the administration is now doing to defeat 
the antisubsidy bill. But let me just 
quote from one page: 

“Labor wage rates in Latin American 
nations compared to the United States: 

“In the Dominican Republic the aver- 
age labor wage is 70 cents. The United 
States project rate in the Dominican Re- 
public’—and there are several proj- 
ects—“is $3 to $5. In Cuba the rate is 
$1.25. Ours is $4 to $6. In Paraguay 
the rate is 60 cents. On United States 
projects in that country the rate is $3 to 
$5. In Brazil the rate is $1.80. Our 
rates in that country are $5 to $10. In 
Bolivia the rate is $0 cents. Ours in that 
country is $6 to $8.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many South 
American or Central American countries 
receive any lend-lease money at all? 

Mr. BUTLER. Every one of them, to 
some extent. It is all covered in the 
report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am informed that, 


| quite to the contrary, probably only one 


or two of them receive any—Brazil, and 
one or two others. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not believe the 
Argentine receives any strictly lend- 
lease aid, but they have some projects. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think the 
Argentine or many of the others have 
received lend-lease money. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to say to 
the distinguished Senator that the Ar- 
gentine is considered in this country as 
one country that perhaps is unfriendly. 
I found it the exact contrary; and I did 
not visit one place, like Buenos Aires; I 
went to a dozen places. I went out to 
the ranches, and visited with the com- 
mon people, as well as with those of the 
official classes, and, if I can judge any- 
thing at all, I will say that 90 percent of 
the people of Argentina are as friendly 
to the United States of America as are 
those of any other nation in South Amer- 
ica, and we are doing less for them. It 
is not the money we spend that makes 
friends. , 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator 
cite one single official of any Central or 
South American country who made com- 
plaint against what was taking place be- 
tween the United States and ‘South 
America, any Official? If so, what was 
his name? When the Senator was on 
this mission, his personal mission, look- 
ing after the facts—I do not question 
that—did anyone make the statement to 
the Senator that he did not believe in our 
arrangements? 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Wait one moment, 
I am asking the Senator from Nebraska 
a question, whether there was any officia) 
who made the statement, and if so, to 
give his name. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator re- 
peat his question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did any official of 


| any South American or Central Ameri- 


can government make any statement to 
the Senator to the effect that he disap- 
proved the present arrangement; and 
if so, what was his name? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator must 
know that while I was touring South 
America I made every effort, represent- 
ing myself personally, but being a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, 
to avoid any complications of that kind, 
and I did not return home to insult the 
good people of South America. I could 
answer the Senator, but I will do so pri- 
vately, if he wishes, and I will give him 
the facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has 
made an astounding statement, that 
$6,000,000,000 has been spent in “boon- 
doggling” in South and Central America, 
and I thin he should not have any se- 
crets about it. I think he should take 
us all into his confidence. Of course, I 
shall be glad to talk with the Senator at 
any time, because he and I enjoy the best 
of relations, but the Senator is appealing 
to the Senate to do something about 
this, and if he is, he should be willing 
to take the whole Senate into his con- 
fidence. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the distinguished 
Senator will take time to read the i756 
pages, he will have the information, and 
the answers to all the questions he has 
been putting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall certainly 
look into the 176 pages, and I intend to 
give all the facts as shown Ly the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate. 
I wish to say to tne Senate that, as I 
think every Senator here knows, I am 
as much opposed as is any human being 
on earth to extravagant or wasteful or 
improper appropriations. I am spending 
the best years of my life trying to cut 
down appropriations. I am engaged in 
that undertaking almost at this very 
moment, because I was excused from the 
Committee on Appropriations to ccme to 
the Senate floor when I learned the 
Senator was not willing to let the matter 
go over until the t'me when I would know 
more about it, and when I could answer 
what I believed to be the mistaken as- 
sumptions of the Senator. 

Later, Mr. President, I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to bring figures to the at- 
tention of every Senator in this body, and 
of the American public, and show just 
what the facts are, let the chips fall 
where they may, because I am not in 
favor of extravagant appropriations. 

Mr. BUTLER. The figures have al- 
ready been released. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 


President, in 


view of the statement of the Senator 
from Tennessee that he proposes to bring 
in a later statement with reference to 
what the Committee on Appropriations 
has passed in the way of appropriations 
for the purposes covered by the Senator 
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from Nebraska, it seems to me a little 
inconsistent for us to have authorized 
that the report of the Senator from 
Nebraska be made a Senate document, 
because when the Senator from Ten- 
nessee makes his report, it might be ap- 
propriate to make that a Senate docu- 
ment, too, and the two Senate documents 
would be contradictory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think the 
statement of the Senator from Nebraska 
is entitled, under the rules of the Senate, 
to be called a Senate document, because 
it is an individual report. I made a trip 
abroad a few years ago, and when I re- 
turned I made a report, for my own use. 
I never brought it to the Senate, or at- 
tempted to have it reproduced as a Sen- 
ate document, but I treated it as a pri- 
vate matter. I do not believe that under 
the rules what was submitted by the 
Senator should be treated as a Senate 
document, and if I may, I make the point 
of order against it being so denominated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). The Senator from 
Nebraska asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I was ready 
to object. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair was not 
presiding at the time, but he is advised 
by the parliamentarian that the Chair 
said “Without objection, it will be printed 
as a Senate document”, and no objection 
was made. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Not as a Senate doc- 
ument. I was particular about listening 
for those words. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Tennessee is mistaken. The Senator 
from Nebraska did request that it be 
printed as a Senate document. At the 
moment I thought it was rather unusual 
that a Senator should ask that an in- 
dividual report be printed as a Senate 
document, but I made no objection. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I feel that the Members 
of this body owe a debt of gratitude to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Butter] for the recent 
trip he made to 20 countries of Central 
America and South America, investi- 
gating the matters he has reported to 
his body. 

In view of the fact that some objec- 
tions and comments have been made by 
one of the Members of this body about 
his report, I think it only fair to the 
Senator from Nebraska to say to this 
body that he paid his own expenses on 
that lengthy trip, during which he dis- 
covered that some $6,000,000,000 of 
American money had been dumped into 
South America and Central America. 


TEXANS OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH DIVISION 
AT SALERNO 


_ Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the tragic days when our American 
forces were forcing an entrance at Sal- 
erno into the forbidden land of Hitler’s 
European fortress, some of us Texans 
believed the brave boys of our own Texas 
National Guard Division, now the 
Thirty-sixth, were leading the way. On 
account of war regulations we could say 
nothing then, 
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Since then our belief has been proven 
a fact. Silence on our part is no longer 
necessary. The Washington Evening 
Star on Thanksgiving Day published an 
article by Associated Press war corre- 
spondent Relman Morin, in which he 
gave an account of the invasion and 
Stated: 


There is another star in the flag of Texas 
today. 


We Texans, and, without doubt, all 
Americans, are proud of those Texas 
men and the brave men from other 
States who bitterly fought and won that 
victory, but the price in human lives and 
misery was great, and our hearts are 
sad. 

Those brave Teas boys carried with 
them, as they stormed the shores amidst 
intensive gunfire, a copy of the reply 
Lt. Col. William Barrett Travis and his 
little’ band of 187 patriots in the Alamo 
in 1836 gave to Mexican Dictator Santa 
Ana and his 3,000 or more well- 
equipped soldiers when they demanded 
his surrender. That mecsage was ad- 
dressed: 


To the people of Texas and all Americans 
in the world: 


And read: 

I shall never surrender or retreat... I am 
Getermined to sustain myself as long as 
possible and die like a soldier who never 
forgets what is due to his own honor and 
that of his country—victory or death. 


Every one of those brave men died at 
his post of duty in the Alamo. Not one 
was left. 

That type of undaunted bravery, as 
spoken and exemplified by Colonel 
Travis and his men, still goes marching 
on. That spirit makes our freedom and 
liberty secure. 

Inasmuch as this news item which I 
have mentioned gives a splendid account 
of the invasion at Salerno, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, entitled 
“Texans Are Revealed as Men Who 
Broke Defenses at Salerno,” be printed 
in full at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecoxp, 
as follows: 


Texans ARE REVEALED AS MEN WHO EROKE 
DEFENSES AT SALERNO 


(By Relman Morin) 


WITH THE AMERICAN FirtH ARMY IN ITALY, 
November 25.—There is another star in the 
flag of Texas today. 

It was emblazoned there the morning of 
September 9 when the Fifth Army landed on 
the shores of Italy. The first troops to hit 
the beach that thunderous morning wore T 
patches on their shoulders. The letter T 
stood for Texas and the patch for the Thirty- 
sixth Division. 

The Germans have come to know well the 
men of the Thirty-sixth. 

The division was identified officially yester- 
day. Now the story of the Thirty-sixth can 
be told and nowhere in the military history 
of the United States is there a finer one. 

It was an untried division—untried in the 
sense that it never had been in combat. 


GIVEN SPECIAL TRAINING 


Throughout the Army it was known as a 
“hot” outfit, however. It had distinguished 
itself time and time again in maneuvers. 
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As a result it had been given special train- 
ing for amphibious operations. Originally it 
had been slated for a major role in the north 
African landing but through a change in 
plans it was held back for something bigger. 

The Thirty-sixth was famous before it 
went into action. But it still was untried 
and there is no trial like battle. 

It was given a key mission in the invasion 
of Italy. If you asked its officers why this 
green division was entrusted with so im- 
portant an assignment they replied unblush- 
ingly, “Because it’s a Texas division.” 

The division brought a Lone Star flag with 
it and carried it into battle. In the stand- 
ard there is a parchment bearing a copy of 
Colonel Travis’ last message from the Alamo. 
Every man in the division, including those 
not natives of Texas, can repeat it by heart. 


LANDED AT SALERNO 

The Thirty-sixth came ashore in the Gulf 
cf Salerno at dawn September 9. The de- 
fenses of the beaches were well constructed 
and German troops were manning them. 
The surrender of Italy had been announced 
the night before. But days before the Six- 
teenth Panzer Division had moved into posi- 
tion on these particular beaches. They were 
ready and waiting. 

The Thirty-sixth hit hard but it hit a 
strong wall. The first assault wave was 
pinned down by machine-gun fire. The sec- 
ond and third waded ashore through a hail 
of bullets and shells. It looked for a time as 
though none of the three waves would be 
able to breach the German shore defenses. 

Finally the division broke through. For 
sheer courage in the face of withering fire, 
their attack at that moment rivals the great- 
est actions of American troops in any of our 
wars. 

Their first objective was a railroad line 
about 1,000 yards from shore and once off the 
beach they roared straight across the fields 
through some marshlands unti) hey reached 
it. 

Then came the first of two critical mo- 
ments in the establishment of the beach- 
head. 

PASSES MACHINE GUNS 

The Thirty-sixth swept right past and 
around a cluster of machine-guns and a few 
strong points which prudently remained 
silent during the charge of the first Texas 
elements 

The succeeding waves were caught in Ger- 
man fire when they tried to come up to the 
railroad. At the same time, German artillery 
in weill-chcsen sites in the hills a few miles 
back, again shelling the beach. 

For perhaps a half hour, then, the battle 
hung in the balance. 

At this moment the commanding general 
and his staff waded through the surf, crossed 
the beach and made their way through the 
hottest part of the action up to the railroad 
where the general took personal command 
of the action, his presence in the thick of the 
battle having an electric effect. 

Two staff officers were in the Thirty-sixth 
in the last war. Lt. Col. Albert B. Crowther, 
San Antonio, Tex., was a sergeant then, and 
Lt. Col. William H. Martin, Houston, Tex., 
Was a lieutenant. 

They will tell you that the Gulf cf Salerno 
that morning compared with the worst mo- 
ments of the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 


REPORT BY GENFRAL EISENHOWER OF 


INCIDENT IN SICILY INVOLVING LT. 
GEN. GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
made request of Secretary of War Stim- 
son for information and report concern- 
ing the General Patton affair. I have 
before me a letter received by me from 
the Secretary of War, and accompanying 
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that letter is the report received by the 
War Department from Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. I ask that the letter and 
the report be read at the desk for the 
information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’MaAnoney in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read the letter 
and the report, as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 25, 1943. 
Hon. Rosert R. REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dzar SENATOR REYNOLDS: In sending you 
herewith the report requested by you on the 
incident involving Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, 
Jr., I wish to make clear certain basic prin- 
ciples which, from the beginning of the war, 
the War Department has followed because 
the Chief of Staff and I have considered ad- 
herence to them necessary to bring to our 
country, as quickly and with as little loss 
of life as possible, the ultimate victory in the 
great struggle being fought around the world. 

In the first place, the greatest care was 
exercised in selecting the commanders of 
the distant theaters of war. The selected 
commander was then given the fullest au- 
thority to deal with all problems which 
might arise within his theater. Our prin- 
cip'e in dcing this was that the man on the 
ground knows the details of each such prob- 
lem much better than we could know them 
in Washington. We then held—and hold— 
the theater commanders responsible for re- 
sults. 

Accordingly, General Eisenhower is re- 
sponsible for all matters of discipline within 
his theater. I am, therefore, sending you 
his report with the full confidence of the 
War Department that his sense of justice 
and fairness has resulted in his acting in 
this matter, as in all others, in the highest 
interest of his soldiers and his country. The 
decision to weigh Lieutenant General Pat- 
ton’s great services to his country, in World 
War No. 1 and in World War No. 2, from 
these shores to Casablanca and through 
Tunisia to triumph in Sicily, on the one 
hand, against an indefensible act on the 
other, was General Eisenhower's. As his re- 
port shows, General Eisenhower, in making 
his decision also considered the value to our 
country of General Patton’s aggressive, win- 
ning leadership in the bitter battles which 
are to come before final victory. 

I am confident that you will agree with 
me that General Eisenhower's decision, under 
these difficult circumstances, was right and 
proper. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 

During the Sicilian campaign General Pat- 
ton was the mainspring of the effort during 
the sustained drive of the Seventh Army 
from Gela all the way to Messina. He abso- 
lutely refused to accept procrastination or 
any excuse for delay, with a resulting rapid 
advance of that Army which had much to 
Go with the early collapse of resistance in 
Sicily. He drove himself as hard as he did 
the members of his Army throughout the 
campaign and consequently became almost 
ruthless in his demands upon individual men, 
While visiting wounded in hospitals in two 
instances he encountered unwounded pa- 
tients who had been evacuated for what is 
commonly known as “battle anxiety,” spe- 
cifically nerve difficulty. Also, one man had 
a temperature. He momentarily lost his 
temper in these two instances, and in an 
unseemly and indefensible manner upbraided 
the individuals, and in one of the cases cuffed 
the individual involved so that the man’s 


helmet rolled off his head. These incidents 
were first reported officially to me by a med- 
ical officer, this report being followed by 
reports from three reputable newspapermen, 
Prior to receiving the report from the press- 
men I took the following action: 

First, to General Patton I wrote a letter 
advising him of the allegation, expressing my 
extrem2 displeasure, and informing him that 
any repetition would result in his instant re- 
lief. Further, I told him that he would neces- 
sarily make, on his own initiative to the 
individuals involved, amends, and, if neces- 
sary, take the necessary steps to make proper 
amends before his whole Army. I also told 
him that I would reserve decision affecting 
his relief from command of the Army until 
I coul determine the effect of his own cor- 
rective action. 

Second, the problem before me was whether 
the incidents as reported were sufficiently 
damaging to Patton and to his standing in 
his Army to compel me to relieve him, thus 
losing to the United Nations his unquestioned 
value as commander of an assault force, or 
whether less drastic measures would be aprro- 
priate. I sent General Lucas to make a 
complete investigation of the affair. I also 
sent another general officer to Sicily and made 
a short visit there myself for the purpose of 
determining whether or not any resentment 
existed in the Seventh Army against General 
Patton. 

The following action was taken by Patton: 
He personally sought out the individuals in- 
volved and the persons who were present at 
the time the incidents took place. To these 
he made full apologies which it was reported 
to me were accepted. In addition, he visited 
each and every division in the Seventh Army 
and called together all officers to whom he 
registered his regret that he should have been 
guilty of any conduct which could be con- 
sidered unfair or un-American. The officers 
of these divisions in turn relayed this mes- 
sage to the enlisted men. The measures 
taken by Patton were discussed by me with 
three newspapermen who have reported the 
incident, and apparently they were convinced 
that the measures taken were adequate in 
the circumstances. On top of all this I sent 
the theater inspector general to make a 
thorough inspection of the Seventh Army 
with the particular mission of determining 
whether or not there existed in that force 
any general resentment against Patton. The 
inspector general reported to me that, while 
there was more or less general knowledge that 
incidents of the character described had taken 
place, the men themselves felt that General 
Patton had done a splendid over-all job and 
no great harm had been done. 

In this connection it must be remembered 
that, while the conduct of Patton in tnese 
specific cases was indefensible and resented 
by every officer who knew of it, Patton has 
in thousands of cases personally supported, 
encouraged, and sustained individuals. The 
net result was that throughout the Sicilian 
campaign the Seventh Army had a high 
morale. I personally supervised this investi- 
gation throughout and took those steps that 
seemed applicable in the circumstances be- 
cause I believe that General Patton has a 
great field of usefulness in any assault where 
loyalty, drive, and gallantry on the part of 
the Army commander will be essential. 

General Smith had a press conference yes- 
terday with all of the representatives of the 
press and explained the essentials of the 
entire story as given above. This Was done 
because of reports of the publication in the 
United States of exaggerated versions of the 
story. In this connection I commend the 
great body of American newspapermen in this 
theater because all of them knew something 
of the facts involved and some of them knew 
all including the corrective action taken and 
the circumstances that tended to ameliorate 
the obvious injustice of Patton's acts. These 
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men chose to regard the matter as one in 
which the high command acted for the best 
interests of the war effort and let the matter 
rest there. To them I am grateful. 
Summing the matter up: It is true that 
General Patton was guilty of reprehensible 
conduct with respect to two enlisted men 
They were both suffering from a nervous dis- 
order and one man in the case had a tem- 
perature. Following an exhaustive investj- 
gation including a personal visit to Sicily I 
decided that the corrective action as described 
above was suitable in the circumstances and 
adequate. I still believe that this decision 
was sound. Finally it has been reported 
many times to me that in every recent public 
appearance of Patton before any crowd com- 
posed of his own soldiers he is greeted by 
thunderous applause. ' 


GENERAL HERSHEY AND THE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE SYSTEM—-STATEMENT BY SEN- 
ATOR AUSTIN 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, this is 
the first opportunity I have had, either 
today or at any other time since I previ- 
ously made a statement on the subject, 
to make a correction. During my state- 
ment on November 22, 1943, in connec- 
tion with the conference report on Sen- 
ate bill 763, I said in referring to Genera] 
Hershey: 

The Congress chose to place the execution 
of the law in the hands of a civilian agency, 
namely, the Selective Service System, with a 
director at its head, who came out of the 
body of civilians. Today he wears a uniform, 
but he is, indeed, a civilian; he was not 
chosen from the Army. 


That statement clearly was meant by 
me to refer to General Hershey. As a 
matter of fact, the statement was accur- 
ate in respect of the representation it 
made that a civilian was first appointed 
as director, as I shall point out; but in 
respect of the real intendment which I 
conveyed, and which I think was under- 
stcod, it was an error. 

I received a telephone message from a 
friend to the effect that my statement 
was inaccurate, inasmuch as General 
Hershey is an officer of the Regular 
Army; and it is my desire at this time to 
rectify my statement. 

In view of the close association Con- 
gress and particularly members of the 
Military Affairs Committees have had 
with General Hershey, and in view of his 
long participation in selective-service 
planning, commencing in 1936, 4 years 
prior to the enactment of the Selective 
Service Act, and thereafter extending up 
to the present time, and in view of his 
civilian background prior to entering the 
National Guard and becoming a member 
of the armed forces, I have come to con- 
sider General Hershey as having a 
civilian outlook, although technically he 
is an officer of the Regular Army. 

General Hershey was commissioned as 
an officer in the Regular Army, following 
the World War. Prior to that time he 
was a Civilian, engaging in civilian ac- 
tivities of various kinds, except for his 
participation as a member of the Nationa! 
Guard and his service with the Nationa! 
Guard on the Mexican border, and dur- 
ing World War No.1. Among his civilian 
activities, General Hershey engaged in 
farming, teaching school, serving as 
principal of a high school, and as deputy 
sheriff, 
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During the time General Hershey has 
been an officer in the Regular Army, he 
spent 4 years as assistant professor of 
military science and tactics in the R. O. 
T. C. unit of Ohio State University, 
which assignment kept him in continual 
contact with students at the university 
and with civilians. Also during his tour 
of duty with the Regular Army, for al- 
most 8 years—from 1936 up to the pres- 
ent time—General Hershey has been 
working on selective-service planning 
and operations, which activity has kept 
him in continual association with the 
civilian representatives of the Selective 
Service System, the Governors, and the 
civilian Reserve and National Guard of- 
ficers with whom he worked on the joint 
Army and Navy selective service com- 
mittee and in the Selective Service 
System. 

As I was technically in error, I desire, 
of course, to correct that error, which is, 
to all intents and purposes immaterial, 
as I am attempting to show. The im- 
portant factor which this statement 
cives me the opportunity to stress is that 
General Hershey, because of his civilian 
background ard ecause of his long as- 
sociation, extending since 1936, with the 
civilian officers connected with selective 
service, has very definitely the civilian 
outlook. But in addition to that civilian 
outlook, by reason of his participation 
in military matters as an officer in the 
Army in the interim between his civilian 
activities and his assignment to selec- 
tive-service matters, he also has the 
military outlook. Therefore, he is an 
ideal person to administer the Selective 
Service System under the direction of 
the President, inasmuch as that assign- 
ment requires selection, classification, 
and deferment not only to procure man- 
power for the military forces, but also to 
leave men in essential civilian activities 
in order to provide for the support and 
maintenance of the Army and Navy and 
also to provide for the support and 
maintenance of the civilian population. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
a brief but complete understanding of 
the background of the Selective Service 
System and of its predominantly civil- 
ian characteristics and personnel, to- 
gether with General Hershey’s long as- 
sociation with it, I present the following 
statement on that subject: 

Under authority conferred by the Na- 
tional Defense Act, the Joint Army and 
Navy Selective Service Committee was 
created in 1926 for the purpose of under- 
taking selective-service planning so that, 
in the event of an emergency, proposed 
legislation and rules and regulations 
would be available for procuring military 
manpower for the armed forces in an 
orderly, democratic, and selective basis, 
toward the end that sufficient numbers 
of men would be obtained for the armed 
forces, while at the same time making 
available by way of deferment sufficient 
numbers of men for war production and 
essential civilian activities. 

It was recognized that in order to for- 
mulate the type of legislation and rules 
and regulations which would not only 
accomplish the above purpose but would 
accomplish it in such a manner as to 
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conform with our democratic processes, 
and be entirely acceptable to all of the 
people of this Nation, participation of, 
and advice from, civilians would be re- 
quired. Consequently, in order to obtain 
this civilian advice and participation in 
the formulation of legislation and rules 
and regulations, and also in order to have 
personnel with a civilian outlook avail- 
able to guide the administration of the 
legislation and rules and regulations in 
the event of an emergency, the Joint 
Army and Navy Selective Service Com- 
mittee was authorized to grant Reserve 
commissions in the Army and Navy to a 
limited number of specially chosen civil- 
ians from all parts of the country. Al- 
though lack of funds and the general 
attitude of the Nation during the period 
between 1926 and 1939 retarded prog- 
ress, a number of civilians were commis- 
sioned, and commencing in 1935, in addi- 
tion to correspondence courses, annual 
2-week conferences were conducted by 
the members of the Joint Army and Navy 
Selective Service Committee in four dif- 
ferent sections of the Nation—namely, at 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago, 
and Washington. Civilian Reserve offi- 
cers who were carefully selected to work 
with the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee attended one of these 
conferences each year. 

At these conferences all participants, 
including members of the Joint Army and 
Navy Selective Service Committee, were 
in civilian clothes, and the question of 
rank was entirely disregarded, inasmuch 
as the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee desired to have the 
civilian officers make criticisms and 
recommendations freely, toward the end 
that the most workable plans would be 
developed. As a result, the selective- 
service legislation and rules and regula- 
tions which were in effect during World 
War No. 1, and which had been partially 
revised by the Joint Army and Navy 
Selective Service Committee, were en- 
tirely revised and streamlined on the 
basis of such criticisms and recommen- 
dations from those having the civilian 
outlook. 

In 1935, when the civilians living west 
of the Mississippi were commissioned, a 
short statement was issued explaining the 
program, They read as follows: 

For the past 10 years the War and Navy 
Departments have had a Joint Army and 
Navy Selective Service Committee busy pre- 
paring laws and regulations governing the 
obtaining of manpower in the time of war. 
They have perfected, with the assistance of 
a group of Reserve officers who administered 
the draft during the World War, a proposed 
law and a set of regulations to carry the law 
into effect. This has all been approved by 
the Secretaries of War and Navy. This Com- 
mittee is now busily engaged in organizing 
@ group of Reserve officers to receive training 
in the basic principles of selective service in 
order that they may administer the law in 
time of war. Authority has been granted 
for the recruiting of 85 officers in the Army 
and 10 in the Navy. This number is about 
one-half filled and partially trained. A study 
of the geographical location of this personne] 
indicates that there is scarcely no one located 
west of the Mississippi River. The War De- 
partment is anxious to secure 10 or 15 out- 
standing men in the far West to be commis- 
sioned in the Reserve. 
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The War Department's basic idea in secur- 
ing this personnel is to take them when they 
are fairly young and over a period of years 
to train and inculcate them with the prin- 
ciples of selective service so that they can 
go out in an emergency and see that adequate 
manpower is obtained. One of this group 
will be placed in each State, to offer the Gov- 
ernor aid and guide him in the high-speed 
effort that must be put forth in obtaining 
manpower by the Selective Service System. 

The War Department feels that this group 
should be about the age of 30, so that they 
can be commissioned as lieutenants and cap- 
tains. Primarily they need men of recog- 
nized standing in the community. Some 
people have the idea that they should be 
lawyers. This is not necessary. This group 
will have to become very familiar with the 
selective-service law and regulations. This 
will be done by means of correspondence 
courses and assemblage for an annual train- 
ing period of 14 days. This latter method 
cannot take place more than once every 2 
years, due to lack of appropriations. Upon 
being ordered to active duty, they will re- 
ceive the pay of the grade in which they are 
serving. Such orders are not issued without 
the consent of the officer in each case. In 
view of the distance, it is not contemplated 
to bring this personnel from the west coast 
to Washington, but to assemble them at some 
central point in the West, possibly San Fran- 
cisco. 


It was initially contemplated that the 
civilian Reserve officers would serve as a 
nucleus for the operation of the Selective 
Service System, serving as officiais in na- 
tional headquarters and also in each of 
the State headquarters. It subsequently 
developed, however, that additional per- 
sonnel would be required for this purpose, 
both in number as well as from the stand- 
point of obtaining full and complete co- 
operation and participation by the re- 
spective States. Consequently, from 
1936 to 1940, as a result of negotiations by 
the Joint Army and Navy Selective Serv- 
ice Committee with the adjutant generals 
of the respective States, full and comp!ete 
ceoperation and participaticn was ob- 
tained from the adjutant generals and 
the civilian National Guard officers at- 
tached to the respective State staffs. 

These civilian National Guard officers 
attended the regional conferences in in- 
creasing numbers during that period 
and, under the direction and with the 
full cooperation of the adjutant gen- 
erals of the respective States, were in- 
valuable in furnishing full and complete 
cooperation from their States in the for- 
mulation of individual plans for each 
State, based upon the particular prob- 
lems and circumstances existing in each 
State with which they were entirely 
familiar. Undoubtedly, all Members of 
the Senate are personally acquainted 
with the adjutant generals and their 
civilian National Guard staff officers in 
their respective States, whose assistance 
and participation have proved to be so 
valuable in the furthering of the war 
effort. 

The national and State plans, together 
with the proposed legislation and rules 
and regulations, were reviewed and re- 
reviewed at every conference and in cor- 
respondence courses and special re< 
search studies between conferences, so 
that revisions were constantly made in 
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them as a result of criticisms, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations submitted 
by the civilian officers having an inti- 
mate knowledge of their respective local- 
ities and States and of the people resid- 
ing there. 


Also, at these conferences all in at- | 
tendance rehearsed at each conference | 


all of the operational functions set forth 


regulations, and the plans. In this con- 


as field coordinators from national head- 
quarters, as officials of State headquar- 
ters, as field coordinators from State 
headquarters, as members of local 
boards, as local board physicians, as 
Government appeal agents, as medical 
advisory boards, and as appeal boaras. 
In such capacities they rehearsed time 
after time the actual operating functions 
of a prospective Selective Service System 
and, in doing so, used actual cases of 
World War No. 1 registrants, and not 
only coped with the innumerable prob- 
lems and situations that were confronted 
by those in charge of manpower procure- 
ment in World War No. 1, the Civil War, 
and other wars, but also coped with the 
additional and new problems that were 
anticipated to be encountered under a 
current or future operation of such a 
system. 

At these conferences they studied in 
detail the methods used in raising armies 
during the course of past wars, both in 


this country and elsewhere. They traced | 


in detail the evolution of selective serv- 
ice from the earliest days, when no selec- 
tion was required other than the physical 
ability to hold a spear, up through the 
ages, to and including World War No. 1, 
when much more careful selection was 
required in view of the changed methods 
of warfare and the vast essential produc- 
tion required to carry it on. From time 
to time in the course of these studies 
errors and mistakes in past operations 
and procurement methods were disclosed. 
They were to be meticulously avoided in 
plans for any possible future operations. 


As a result of this specialized study and 
training, tempered by the completely civi- 
lian outlock of these Reserve officers, the 
proposed plans, legislation, rules and 
regulations were formulated on the basis 
that it would be imperative to maintain 
a proper balance between military man- 
power and essential production both for 
the military and for the civilian popula- 
tion, and that the selection and classi- 
fication would have to be made on the 
most decentralized basis possible and in 
such a manner that the public generally, 
and those to be selected particularly, 
would accept the selection and classifica- 
tion without question as being fair, im- 
partial, democratic, and the best manner 
of raising an army and navy, while at 
the same time providing for their sup- 
port and maintenance as well as for the 
support and maintenance of the civilian 
economy and social structure. To accom- 
plish this purpose, it was recognized that 
the selection and classification should be 
conducted by the civilian neighbors of 
the men who were to be selected and 
classified. On the other hand, it was 
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recognized that the civilian officers, both 
the Reserve officers and the State staff 
National Guard men, should participate 
in State headquarters under the Gover- 
nors and in national headquarters under 
the President, but should confine their 
activities to advisory, educational, and 
guiding functions with respect to poli- 


| cies set forth in the plans, the legislation, 
in the proposed legislation, the rules and | 


and the rules and regulations, as modified 


| from time to time. 
nection, those in attendance served in | 
turn as officials of national headquarters, | 


In 19386, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 
was assigned as executive officer of the 


| Joint Army and Navy Selective Service 


Committee, and in such capacity worked 


| with the Joint Army and Navy Selective 


Service Committee and the civilian Na- 


| tional Guard and Reserve officers. He 


attended the annual regional conferences, 


| and conducted other outside work in the 


form of special studies and correspond- 
ence courses assigned to these officers. 
His 4-year assignment on selective-serv- 
ice planning was scheduled to terminate 
in 1940, but in view of the world situa- 
tion at that time, his orders relieving him 
of that assignment were canceled, and he 
was reordered to continue in his assign- 
ment as the executive officer of the Joint 
Army and Navy Selective Service Com- 
mittee, because of his familiarity with 
manpewer procurement and the possi- 


| bility, or even probability, that legislation 
| would be enacted setting un a selective- 


service system which would require his 
full participation and maximum efforts, 
along with those of the civilian officers, in 
order to approach a successful adminis- 
tration, and also in order to carry out the 
program that had been so carefully and 
studiously prepared against just such a 
situation. 

So, when the Burke-Wadsworth bill 
wes introduced and when hearings on it 
were being held before the respective 
Committees on Military Affairs, Congress 
naturally looked to him as the source of 
information and advice with respect to 
the manner in which the legisiation 
should be drafted and the manner in 
which such legislation ought to be ad- 
ministered and carried out. When this 
legislation was introduced, General 

ershey began to call in some of the 
civilian officers to assist him in confer- 
ring with members of the executive 
branch of the Government and with 
Congress, and to have everything in 
readiness in the event the legislation was 
passed, so that the system could com- 
mence to function properly at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Congress, in setting up the Selective 
Service Act, conferred almost full au- 
thority upon the President, but provided 
that there should be a Director of Se- 
lective Service, to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
and also provided that there should be 
civilian local boards and appeal boards. 
Additional provisions were inserted in the 
legislation in accordance with the plans 
and studies that had been made under 
General Hershey’s supervision. Neces- 
sarily, it was impossible and imprac- 
ticable to set forth all of the details of 
operation within the legislation, but 
General Hershey and his civilian officers, 
in answer to Congressional inquiries, 
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outlined in detail the substance of the 
contemplated rules and regulations and 
the exact manner in which they expected 
the act to be administered. The hear- 
ings and debates on this legislation are 
full and complete in that respect. 

During the period from the introduc- 
tion of the Burke-Wadsworth bill to the 
date of its enactment on September 16, 
1940, and thereafter until October 1940, 

eneral Hershey and the other members 
of the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee, together with the 
civilian officers who nad come to active 
duty at his request, served as members 
of the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee or as officers attached 
thereto. On September 23, 1940, the 
President cfficially created the S:>lective 
Service System under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act; and on October 1, 1940, General 
Hershey was assigned to the Selective 
Service System; and the civilian officers 
were assigned on October 8, 1940, under 
the specific authority contained in sec- 
tion 10 (a) (3) of that act, which con- 
templated that General Hershey and 
such officers would, because of their 
thorough knowledge and complete tiain- 
ing, necessarily participate in its admin- 
istration. 

The President appointed a Selective 
Service Adviscry Committee to work 


with General Hershey and his officers; 
and that group—namely, the Advisory 
Committee, General Hershey, and his 
officers—did all of the detail work follow- 
ing the enactment of the act, to and in- 
cluding the appointment of Dr. Clarence 


Dykstra as Director of Selective Service 
on October 17, 1940, 1 day following 
the registration of all of the men between 
21 and 35 years of age. In the interim 
preceding the appointment of Dr. Dyk- 
stra, the President, by two Executive 
orders. authorized General Hershey to 
perform all of the authority conferred 
upon the Director of Selective Service by 
the rules and regulations which he had 
prescribed, together with the authority 
to appoint local board members and 
other personnel of the Selective Service 
System which were necessarily required 
in order to conduct the registration and 
perform the other functions required 
under the act. This authority was to 
terminate upon the appointment of a 
D‘rector of Selective Service. General 
Hershey served as Dr. Dykstra’s first as- 
sistant and executive officer until De- 
cember 19, 1940, when he was appointed 
Deputy Director by the President, and 
was confirmed by the Senate. 

Dr. Dykstra served as Director of Se- 
lective Service from October i7, 1940, to ° 
March 21, 1941, during which time he 
relied upon General Hershey and the ci- 
vilian officers in national headquarters 
and in State headquarters. 

Such relationship, together with the 
full cooperation of the Governors who 
accepted responsibility for the decen- 
tralized operation of Selective Service 
within their respective States, resulted 
in the closest coordination and team- 
work, and in the smooth and orderly op- 
eration of the Selective Service System, 
which is a matter of record. Following 
Dr. Dykstra’s resignation, no new Di- 
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rector of Selective Service was appointed 
until Tuly 31, 1941. During that time 
General Hershey administered the Se- 
lective Service System under the author- 
ity vested in him as Deputy Director, 
until he was appointed Director of Se- 
lective Service by the President, and was 
confirmed by the Senate on July 31, 
1941. 

In addition to General Hershey, whose 
semicivilian and semimilitary attributes 
I have already covered at length, there 
are not more than 5 officers of the 
Reeular armed forces—3 of whom 
ere retired—participating in the admin- 
istration of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. The other officers presently on ac- 
tive duty with the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps are civilians who are but 
temporarily in the armed forces. They 
are in number 566 in the Army, 71 in the 
Navy, and 55 in the Marine Corps. In 
addition to these representatives of the 
Selective Service System, there are ap- 
proximately 187,803 representatives of 
the Selective Service System who are 
civilians. 164,274 of whom are uncom- 
pensated. 

The Members of the Senate know Gen- 

1 Hershey, and each Member of the 
ouse of Representatives knows the 
‘ilian Reserve officers or civilian Na- 
onal Guard officers who are in national 
adquarters or in his respective State 
and who come from his respective dis- 
trict. They have received long training 
and experience on the back ground and 
operations of selective service and the 
procurement of manpower, and are well 
qualified to administer the Selective 
Service System. When we praise the 
local representatives of the Selective 
Service System serving on the local 
boards, appeal boards, and in other 
capacities, we should not overlook these 
civilian officers serving both in national 
heedquarters and under the Governors 
and State directors in the respective 
State headquarters, for they have done 
their best to make the System work. 
Many of them, because of their belief in 
General Hershey and in the fundamental 
principles of selective service with which 
they became indoctrinated in the years 
preceding the enactment of the Selective 
Service Act, voluntarily came to duty in 
1940 at the request of General Hershey 
at a considerable personal sacrifice, and 
at a time when there was no provision 
of law under which they could be or- 
dered to active duty. They felt a per- 

ul loyalty to Genera’ Hershey, and 
felt a moral and patriotic obligation to 
comply with his request more than a year 
preceding Pearl Harbor, and at a time 
when many persons sincerely believed we 
would not be directly engaged in the war. 

General Hershey and these civilian of- 
ficers have, therefore, been in selective- 

vice planning and selective-service 
erations during this entire time, and 

y are qualified because of their atti- 

> and experience to administer this 
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Consider what the situation would 
ve been if this selective-service plan- 
ning had not been done and if General 
hey and the civilian officers had not 

n thoroughly trained and had not 


} 
A 


been available to participate in the ad- 
ministration of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. I wish that planning for other war- 
time operations had been conducted with 
comparable efficiency and foresight, and 
that all of our wartime agencies were 
staffed with personnel having compara- 
ble training and experience in the line 
of work which they are undertaking. 

A very important additional factor 
should be kept in mind, namely, that the 
operations of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem have been nonpolitical and must re- 
main that way in order to continue to 
have public confidence. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire merely to make a noia- 
tion, both in connection with what the 
Senator from Vermont has said with 
regard to the connection of General Her- 
shey with the National Guard, and more 
particularly in connection with the mat- 
ter inserted in the Recorp a little while 
ago by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DanrEt! in well-justified glorification 
of the Thirty-sixth Division, made up of 
the National Guard of Texas and Oxla- 
homa. 

I desire merely to note, Mr. Presi- 
dent—at this time, when the effort of the 
General Staff of the Regular Army is to 
discredit the National Guard of the 
United States, break up its organiza- 
tions, and if possible make impossible 
the reestablishment of the National 
Guard after this war—that the first two 
divisions which landed at Salerno, in one 
of the most difficult operations of all 
time from a military standpoint, were 
two National Guard divisions. 

I undertake to say, Mr. President, that 
the National Guard divisions of the 
United States and the smaller organi- 
zations into which the National Guard 
divisions have been broken up by the 
jealousy of the Regular Army at various 
times, will show equal valor and equal 
efficiency in their military operations in 
the future. I believe that a notation of 
the fact that the first two divisions to 
land at Salerno, in what is admittedly 
such a very difficult military operation, 
were National Guard divisions, is the 
smallest possible tribute that can be paid 
to the gallant men who made up the Na- 
tional Guard before the war started. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I urge 
Senators to confine themselves from now 
on until the bill has been disposed of, to 
the matter before the Senate. It is 
sirable not to hold a session tomorrow if 
it can be avoided. The soldiers’ vote 
bill is the unfinished business and will 
come up on Monday. It is, therefore, 

esirable that action on the bill now be- 
fore the Senate to repeal the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Acts be concluded today. I hope 
Senators will forego the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the Senate on other matters, 
at least until that bill is disposed of. I 
am sure the Senate will stay in session 
long enough to hear any Senator who 
wishes to speak on any subject this af- 
ternoon, but it is very important that the 
bill be disposed of. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to supplement what has been said by my 
colleagues in regard to the work of the 
National Guard men and the National 
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Guard officers. I call attention to the 
fact the Munda airport battle, the Ren- 
dova Island battle, and other battles in 
the Solomons campaign were won by 
the Forty-thiid, the Thirty-seventh, 
and part of one other division—particu- 
larly the Forty-third Division, which is 
an old National Guard division which 
was commanded by Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wing, of Vermont, who worked his way 
up through the National Guard to the 
position he now holds. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that one of the divisions which par- 
ticipated in the capture of the Munda 
Airport was the Ohio National Guard 
Division, the Thirty-seventh Division, 
under the command of Major General 
Beightler, who was a general in the Na- 
tional Guard. He commanded the 
Thirty-seventh Division at the battle of 
Munda Airport. 

Mr. AIKEN. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Ohio has said. I under- 
stand that the National Guard D ‘vision 
from Ohio was very close behind the 
Forty-third Division in landing on Ren- 
dova Island and entering upon the 
Munda Airport. 

REPEAL OF CHINESE EXCLUSION ACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3070) to repeal the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Acts, to establish quotas, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, I was not in the Chamber 
during the entire period consumed by the 
very able Senator from Florida (Mr. 
ANDREWS] in discussing the repeal of the 
Chinese Exclusion Acts. Iam sorry I was 
not present, because I have a very great 
affection for the Senator from Florida, 
and I regret exceedingly that at this 
hour I find myself in opposition to his 
ideas in reference to the repeal of those 
acis. 

Since I first came to the Senate I have 
opposed all immigration in.o this coun- 
try, and vigorously did so during those 
years when we had anywhere from 10,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 people out of em- 
ployment. I oppose any change in our 
immigration laws at the present time, 
because I recognize, with Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, that after the termina- 
tion of this war we shall have millions 
of Americans on the streets looking for 
jobs. 

I happen to be for Americans first. I 
happen—perhaps unfortunately in the 
eyes of some—to be one of those who are 
more interested in the welfare of native- 
born and naturalized citizens than that 
of others. I believe that every American 
job should be held by an American citi- 
zen, whether he be a native-born citizen 
or a naturalized citizen. I draw no line 
of distinction whatsoever between those 
who are born upon American soil and 
those who come here from other coun- 
tries and later become American citi- 
zens. Some of the ablest Members of 
this body were born on foreign sh 
and over the years they have been among 
our most outstanding Members. 

Mr. President, the bill before us at the 
present time, designated as House bill 
3070, is for the purpose of repealing the 
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Chinese Exclusion Acts, to establish 
quotas, and for other purposes. I read 
from the report one paragraph thereof 
entitled ‘Purpose of the Bill”: 


The legislation proposed in this bill is for 
the purpose of repealing the Chinese exclu- 
sion laws, to place Chinese persons on a small 
quota basis, and to make persons of the 
Chinese race eligible to become naturalized 
United States citizens. 


Mr. President, if I may be permitted 
to repeat, I vigorously oppose any change 
in our immigration laws, because I 
recognize that at the present time we 
have more than seven million soldiers, 
Sailors, and men of the air in uniform 
in this country and on 72 fighting fronts 
throughout. the world. Those men are 
fighting for the life of America. They 
are fighting for the preservation of the 
American way of life, as we have hereto- 
fore known it. I say that when they 
return at the expiration of the war those 
heroes will be entitled to any jobs which 
are to spare on these shores. 

I recognize that today we are experi- 
encing war hysteria. If anyone states 
that a certain thing is going to help win 
the war, there is always support for it; 
but I state emphatically that permission 
to allow 105 Chinese to enter this coun- 
try every year is not going to help win 
the war. I want any jobs available 
after this war to go to our soldiers. Iam 
going to fight for those soldiers; and 
when I vote against repeal of the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts, I believe conscientiously 
in my heart and soul that I am voting for 
every American man and woman in uni- 
form with the United States armed forces 
today. Not only that, but I am ready 
and willing to vote for anything that will 
be of help to those men and women who 
have been dislocated, so to speak, from 
civilian life and taken into the armed 
forces in order that they might be able 
to help win the war, which they are now 
doing. I am for the American soldier, 
sailor, and airman, not by way of mere 
words. I am going to evidence my inter- 
est in the American soldier by casting 
my vote for him every time I have an 
opportunity to do so. 

In that connection, I understand that 
the able senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BarKtEyY] has just introduced a bill 
to provide a cash payment to every man 
in the armed forces immediately upon 
his return to American soil. I shall sup- 
port that bill, recognizing as I do that 
the able Senator from Kentucky is inter- 
ested, as I am, in the American soldier, 
and that we should give the men and 
women in uniform every possible con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, many of us forget too 
soon. I remember, as do other Senators, 
when we had between 10,000,000 and 13,- 
000,060 people out of employment in this 
country; and during the same hours, 
weeks, and months when we had mil- 
lions of people out of employment in 
America we were permitting thousands 
of people to come to our land from for- 
eign shores and compete with American 
citizens for American jobs. I am against 
the repeal! of the Chinese Exclusion Acts. 

Not so long ago a very able gentleman 
by the name of Multer, president of the 
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Sons of the American Revolution, de- 
livered an address on Americanism. In 
the course of his remarks he made this 
observation: 


All immigration laws would be repealed so 
that the citizens of the world could move 
about and locate where they please the same 
as citizens of the United States can change 
their residence from State to State. It re- 
quires no imagination to foresee that millions 
would come here to enjoy “the more abun- 
dant life” rather than to stay home to build 
up and struggle amid the ruins and desola- 
tions of war. Indeed, people from all over 
the earth would hasten here to the land, 
where, they are told, the streets are paved 
with gold. As a consequence, our standards 
of living, whether in the factory, on the 
farm, or in commercial pursuits, would soon 
go down to the level of the Hottentot. And 
so we might go on. 


If we were to follow the advice of some 
radical internationalists, we would per- 
mit anyone from any country in the 
world to come to the United States and 
take over the United States of America. 

In the course of the able address de- 
livered by him at Williamsburg, one of 
the most historic spots in all America, 
Mr. Multer further said: 

While millions of immigrants came to our 
shores, the great majority came to enjoy the 
blessings found under our form of govern- 
ment and became imbued with the spirit of 
our free institutions. It is true we closed 
the gates, when later on there began an in- 
flux of those whose ideas and customs and 
hereditary instincts were inimical to our way 
of life; and we intend to keep the gates 
closed. 


I hope that we can keep them closed 
now, so far as the repeal of the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts is concerned. 

Let me say something further about 
the Chinese. I know of no better people. 
I have been to China a number of times. 
I have traveled all over China, I like 
the Chinese people immensely. They 
are hard workers. They are diligent, 
honest, trustworthy, and are very patri- 
otic people. I have nothing against the 
Chinese. I am simply against permit- 
ting anyone to come into this country 
until such time as we have assimilated 
the 6,000,000 aliens we have on Ameri- 
can soil at the present time. The Chi- 
nese are fine people. They are our allies, 
We who know them like them. The 
Japanese, who cannot trust themselves, 
always have hired Chinese to work in 
the Japanese banks, because the Jap- 
anese knew that their own cashiers, 
tellers, and bookkeepers were dishonest. 
They imported the Chinese, whom they 
knew to be honest, for the purpose of 
working in the Japanese banks. 

I have nothing against the Chinese, 
but I have more interest in the United 
States of America and in Americans than 
I have in any other country or any other 
people on the face of the earth. There- 
fore, without hesitation, I speak this 
afternoon in what I believe to be the 
interest of America and the American 
people, because I am an American na- 
tionalist, and I believe in saving America 
for Americans, 

There are those who would tell us that 
we should now repeal the Chinese exclu- 
sion law, that we should provide quotas 
for the Chinese, and then should admit 
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105 Chinese into this country annually 
They say we should do that in order to 
evidence and make a display of our 
friendship to the Chinese Government. 
They say that if we will allow 105 Chinese 
to come into America annually it wil] 
help win the war. I do not understand 
such arguments. Every one of the 105 
Chinese who would be permitted to come 
into this country would necessarily on 
examination be found to be a Chinaman 
of excellent character, and one who un- 
questionably would make for us a good 
American citizen. If what we read in 
the newspapers about the war between 
China and Japan is true, and doubtless 
it is true, in the hard fight Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek is having in China, he needs 
every good, able-bodied citizen of China 
he can possibly get. I am sure Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek does not want has good 
citizens, his able-bodied men, to leave 
China at a time when the Chinese are 
fighting for their very lives. He wants 


them to remain in China where they can 
help him. But by permitting them to 
come to this country, as provided under 
this bill, they would not do him any good 
He wants them to remain in 


at all. 
China. 

I have not heard anyone say that 
China has requested the repeal of the ex- 
clusion law. Perhaps the Chinese have 
requested it. But are we going to comply 
with every request made by every coun- 
try in the world to permit their nationals 
to enter this country? If we do we might 
just as well erase everything which 
stands for America, and which is im- 
bedded in the minds of true Americans. 

Mr President, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is opposed to the repeal of 
this law. The American Federation of 
Labo: takes that position because it rep- 
resents millions of laborers in America. 
In an article published not many months 
ago Mr. Green stated that after the war 
ends there will be millions upon millions 
of American citizens, native-born and 
naturalized, walking the _ streets in 
search of jobs they cannot find. I re- 
spectfully submit to my colleagues in 
this, the upper House of Congress, that 
it is our duty to preserve every single 
job—one job or 105 jobs or millions of 
jobs. We should preserve those jobs for 
the men and women who return from the 
war. Today many of our uniformed men 
and women are giving their blood, lay- 
ing down their lives, and dying in order 
that we may enjoy the American way of 
life in this land. 

The propaganda for the passage of this 
legislation has been intense, but there are 
certain facts relating to the whole prob- 
lem of Chinese exclusion which have not 
had the publicity their importance de- 
mands. 

First, attention must be called to the 
fact that the President in his message to 
Congress characterized the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Acts and the prohibition against 
the naturalization of Chinese as some- 
thing which should never have taken 
place. 

The President further stated that— 

Nations like individuals make mistakes. 
We must be big enough to acknowledge our 
mistakes of the past and to correct them. 
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This seems an extraordinary pro- 
nouncement for the President to make; 
because had Congress not enacted 
the Chinese Exclusion Acts when it did, 
our country would now have on its hands 
arace problem. In fact, if Congress had 
not finally developed the principle of 
Chinese exclusion into total Asiatic ex- 
clusion, our existing Japanese problem 
would have been so magnified as to con- 
stitute a grave military menace. 

The appalling nature of this menace is 
made perhaps more vivid if the statistics 
for the decade 1933-42 are analyzed. 
During this decade the British had avail- 
able a total of 657,210 visas. Against 
this total, however, only 26,476 visas are 
charged. ‘That leaves an unused balance 
of 630,734 visas. Had the United States 
not had in the immigration law a pro- 
vision that persons ineligible to citizen- 
ship were not admissible, this unused 
balance of 630,734 would have been avail- 
able for British subjects of Chinese de- 
scent wuo were born in one or another of 
the British dependencies, such as Hong 
Kong, the Straits Settlements, and the 
Malay States, not to mention the West 
Indies, where a good many Chinese 
coolies have settled. Also, as immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere has 
never bee. placed on a quota basis, the 
descendants of the large number of 
Chinese who were permitted to migrate 
into various countries of Latin America 
could have moved here in a flood of inde- 
terminable magnitude. 

When these facts were brought before 
the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, the advocates of the 
policy of repealing Asiatic exclusion, so 
far as it applied to the Chinese, ap- 
parently realized that Congress, and the 
public at large when they understood the 
situation would not tolerate legislation 
of this character. Hence, House bill 
3070, known as the Magnuson bill, is of- 
fered to the Congress as a measure to 
placate the Chinese and counteract the 
Japanese propaganda that our legislation 
is discriminatory against our ally, China. 

The Andrews bill, if enacted, would 
establish a racial basis as distinguished 
from the existing system of determining 
quotas in accordance with national con- 
tributions to our population. By this 
method and a requirement that only 25 
percent of the quoia be given to 
Chinese born and resident in countries 
other than China, the intolerable evils 
attendant on giving China real equality 
with other quota countries whose citi- 
zens are now eligible to citizenship in the 
United States, are obviated. Unfortu- 
nately, this result would be just as dis- 
criminatory, and perhaps more so, than 
the present system which treats all Asi- 
atics on exactly the same basis. 

Mr, President, the provision of the act 
of 1924, excluding persons ineligible to 
citizenship in the United States was writ- 
ten into that act on economic grounds. 
Congress never took the position that the 
white race was superior to the Mongolian 
or other Asiatic races. Congress was, in 
fact, concerned over the indisputable fact 
that the white race is unable to compete 
with Asiatics in any industrial or agri- 
cultural enterprise in which labor costs 
Gete:mine success or failure, 
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If Congress can be said to have taken 
a position which by implication raises the 
question of racial superiority or infer- 
iority, it must be admitted te have con- 
ceded the superiority of Asiatics as com- 
pared with whites. 

The Andrews bill would establish a 
dangerous precedent by creating a racial 
quota as distinguished from the national 
quotas under which immigrants now en- 
ter from all quota countries whose citi- 
zens are eligible for citizenship in the 
United States. Such a precedent might 
be capitalized by anti-Semites because 
of the fact that people of the Hebrew 
race now come into the United States as 
nationals of the country of their birth. 
By reason of this fact, 43,450 Hebrews 
entered the United States in 1939, out of 
a total lawful immigration of 82,998 of 
all races. Under a racial quota, appli- 
cable to Hebrews, probably less than 6,000 
could have entered the United States in 
any 1 year. 

As it has been always opposed to the 
promotion of anti-Semitism, it regards 
the introduction of the principle of racial 
quotas into our immigration laws as a 
grave menace to national unity. 

It will be seen that the Andrews bill 
does not place China on a parity with 
other quota nations whose citizens are 
eligible for citizenship in the United 
States. Therefore, this bill, S. 1404, is 
no answer to the charge of discrimina- 
tion against the Chinese. If they do not 
meet this requirement, they are not only 
a futile gesture but they are < gesture 
which threatens a colossal breach in our 
immigration barriers. It can indeed be 
said that H. R. 3070 and S. 1404 threatens 
a breach in our immigration barriers be- 
cause inasmuch as they will inevitably fail 
to satisfy the Chinese, the next step will 
be to open wide the flood gates of a Chi- 
nese migration into the United States. 

Furthermore, if this bill should be en- 
acted it is difficult to see how Congress 
could consistently refuse to grant to other 
Asiatic states or races equality with the 
Chinese. As the quota list now stands, 
that policy would immediately add ap- 
proximately 2,000 Asiatic immigrants as 
admissible for entry under the minimum 
quotas now assigned. Also, many thou- 
sands of Asiatics now resident in the 
United States would become eligible for 
citizenship. When naturalized, these 
Asiatics of all races, including the 
Chinese, will be entitled to bring in an 
endless chain of relatives. 

The persistent introduction of special 
bills to legalize the entry of individual 
Asiatics of various racial origins and the 
propaganda circulated for their passage 
is good evidence of the fact that as soon 
as the Andrews bill is passed, if it should 
be passed, a campaign for its extension 
to other Asiatic peoples will be initiated. 

The argument that the British India 
people are entitled to entry and to natu- 
ralization because they are fighting Japan 
would be identical with and just as cogent 
as that used to pass the Andrews bill in 
the Senate. 

Should British India disintegrate into 
its component States and minimum 
quotas be assigned on the present basis 
to such States, we could reasonably ex- 
pect a migration of from ten to fifty 
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thousand Asiatics a year, over and above 
the 105 Chinese to be admitted if the An- 
drews bill should be enacted. 

There is, of course, a soiution to this 
problem which can offend no race and no 
nation. That is, the enactment of total 
exclusion of all immigration, except the 
wives and minor children of persons law- 
fully resident in the United States. If 
Congress adopts this policy, it may then, 
but only then, be justified in repealing the 
prohibition against the naturalization of 
Chinese who are now lawful residents of 
the United States. 

Inasmuch as the number of unem- 
ployed in the United States during the 
10 years preceding our entry into the war 
ranged from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 peo- 
ple, and even more on occasion, is it not 
reasonable to suggest to Congress that it 
hold all American jobs, even 105 Ameri- 
can jobs, as a sacred trust for the men 
and women in our armed forces now en- 
gaged in war? These men and women 
are battling enemies who are seeking to 
conquer the United States by force of 
arms. How can Congress, therefore, 
justify a grant of permission to any race 
of people the privilege of conquering our 
country by peaceful infiltration of immi- 
grants through breaches in our immigra- 
tion laws. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a state- 
ment containing, a review of facts perti- 
nent to this question, which I wish to 
present at this time. 

First. The original controversy between 
China and Japan arose over the inspired 
immigration of Japanese subjects into 
Manchuria. These Japanese subjects 
leased lands from Chinese peasants and 
when the Chinese landlords sought to 
resume occupancy of the lands on the ex- 
piration of the leases, the Japanese ten- 
ants would not give up the properties. 
The Chinese landlords naturally organ- 
ized into bands to expel their tenants, and 
then the Japanese Government publi- 
cized to the world that these landlords 
were bandits. Whatever the merits of 
that phase of the quarrel! were, it was the 
migration of Japanese subjects into Man- 
churia which became the basic cause of 
the conflict now raging throughout the 
East. 

Second. The war between China and 
Japan, which began 4 years before we 
entered the struggle, was China's war for 
the survival cf China as a nation. The 
threat suggested by some of the sponsors 
of the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion 
Acts that China may desert the United 
Nations and join Japan in a war for Asia 
for the Asiatics, if such legislation be not 
passed, is international political black- 
mail. It is blackmail against an ally now 
mobilizing all its forces to crush China’s 

raditional enemy, Japan. 

Third. If the sponsors of this legis!a- 
tion are consistent in their attitude that 
China must get what she demands, they 
must be prepared to take a position on 
the question of returning Hong Kong to 
China, or to England of which it has been 
@ dependency for many years. Are 
United States forces to be permitted to 
reconquer Chinese territory for reincor- 
poration in the British Empire, or are 
they to be used to restore Hong Kong to 
China from which the British took it, 
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Fourth. The argument advanced by 
selfish financial interests that the repeal 
of this legislation is necessary to assure 
preferential treatment for American 
business is controverted by the intense 
propaganda now being circulated for a 
post-war world in which no such prefer- 
ences shall be granted. 

On the basis of the facts set forth 
above, it is cbvious that no good purpose 
will be served by the passage of the bill 
to repeal the Chinese Exclusion Acts. 
Such a course will inevitably lead to de- 
mands that the whole structure of legis- 
lation providing for exclusion of all 
Asiatics be abolished. 

As has already been said, the way to 
end once and for all the charge of dis- 
crimination against any race or people, 
is to exclude immigration from every 
source. 

The way to prove our friendship for 
China is to provide adequate military sup- 
port to our military and naval officers now 
leading our armies and fleets in a supreme 
effort to defeat Japan. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
report of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor submitted 
at the sixty-third annual convention 
held in Boston, Mass., on October 4, 1943. 
I ask that the portions of the report 
which I have designated be printed in 
the RrEcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La- 
FoLLEeTTE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: . 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

Numerous proposals modifying immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws are pending in 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, as those who 
favor opening the immigration doors are fully 
alive to the situation and realize that circum- 
stances have now created ideal conditions 
for the accomplishment of their purposes. 

Generally speaking, the pending measures 
excuse those who entered the country ille- 
gally, remove existing immigration bars even 
against Chinese, and make naturalization a 
farce in many instances. 

Many of these proposals emanate from 
those in high places, and toward the end of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress three bills 
granting the President the power to vitiate all 
immigration and tariff laws were introduced 
at his request. These proposals were defeated 
in committee after many modifying amend- 
ments were considered in executive session. 

Antirestrictionists of immigration are 
proceeding very boldly by advocating repeal 
of the Chinese Exclusion Act, realizing that 
if this portion of the immigration laws is 
repealed they will encounter little difficulty 
in securing entry for those in whom they are 
really interested. They rely on the popu- 
larity of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and the 
gallant fight of the Chinese against the 
Japanese for this purpose. 

As there are no quotas in the Western 
Hemisphere, West Indians, Mexicans, and 
others are being brought into this country 
by the tens of thousands. 

When this war ends the return of the mil- 
lions in the armed forces and the adjustment 
of industry from a war to a consumer basis 
will create an unemployment problem never 
previously known. It will be absolutely im- 
possible for this country to absorb the mil- 
lions now desirous of immigrating to the 
United States. 
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The representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have followed the immigra- 
tion restriction policies as laid down by 
American Federation of Labor conventions 
and in regard to the pending bills these poli- 
cies should be adhered to as it will be impos- 
sible for the workers in this country to com- 
pete with a flood of European and Asiatic 
immigrants. 

One of the first acts of the first convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in 
1881 (p. 4) was to declare: 

“Thirty years’ experience of the Pacific 
coast with Chinese had proved their com- 
petition with white labor was the greatest 
evil with which a country could be afflicted; 
that publicity as to its true character be 
disseminated throughout the country and 
Congress urged to enact an exclusion act.” 

In 1882 great demonstrations against Chi- 
nese immigration were made throughout the 
country, all participated in by revresenta- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor, 
and a law was enacted which was made in- 


effective by administrative and court actions. 


The question of Chinese exclusion was one 
of the most important questions pending 
before American Federation of Labor con- 
ventions, beginning with its first one, and 
including the present law enacted in 1924, 
which prohibits the entiry into this country 
of persons ineligible to citizenship. 

As Chinese, Japanese, and others of orien- 
tal blood are, under law, ineligible to citi- 
zenship, such persons cannot emigrate to 
this country. 

From its inception the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has vigorously maintained that 
orientals should be barred from entering this 
country and that they should not be per- 
mitted to become citizens. 

The advocates of repeal of Chinese exclu- 
sion muster many specious arguments in fa- 
vor of the proposal and minimize its 
importance, contending that but 105 will 
enter the United States annually. However, 
repeal means the doors are open to Chinese 
and in order to be consistent the next step 
will be to permit all orientals to emigrate 
to the United States and become citizens. 

Once the bar is raised agitation will begin 
to permit the entry of such races in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

The fact that China is our ally in the pres- 
ent world war should not influence us to 
permit repeal of the oriental exclusion law 
any more than the fact that Russia is an 
ally should influence us to embrace com- 
munism. 

The executive council directs that the of- 
ficers of the American Federation of Labor 
carry out the decisions of conventions re- 
garding immigration exclusion laws. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, this 
reveals the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor has gone on record 
innumerable times as opposing the repeal 
of the Chinese exclusion law. 

I have before me a letter from the New 
York Herald Tribune of October 14, 1943, 
written by J. H. B. Hoffmann, entitled 
“Would Not Admit Asiatics,” which I 
ask to have published in the REcorpD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered’ to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

WOULD NOT ADMIT ASIATICS 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

I am sorry the administration has lent its 
support to the Magnuson bill providing for 
quota immigration of Chinese. It would have 
been much better, I think, had President 
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Roosevelt and Secretary Hull explained to 
Generalissimo Chiang, Mme, Chiang and 
Mr. Soong that our oriental exclusion laws are 
based on the plain fact that the races are too 
different from us to assimilate readily, and 
that recognition of this fact implies no dis- 
paragement or reflection on the merits per 
se of any Asiatic people. 

If we now compromise this basic principle 


‘underlying oriental exclusion, Koreans, Hin- 


dus and other east Asiatics will want their 
quotas. There is a large “liberal” minority 
among us who want to break down the bar- 
riers, whose ideal United States of America 
would be a sort of multiracial, polyglot mosaic 
of peoples all united by a sort of a religion 
called “democracy.” Personally, I believe that 
God created all men equal, but He also created 
them different. 
J. H. B. Horrmann, 
New York, October 14, 1943. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have another letter which sometime ago 
I clipped from the columns of the Wash- 
ington News, of Washington, D. C., 
signed by Edward R. Lewis entitled 
“Quota of 105 Would Not Always Satisfy 
Chinese,” which I ask to have published 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


QUOTA OF 105 WOULD NOT ALWAYS SATISFY 
CHINESE 


There seems to be a vast amount of mis- 
understanding on the question of Chinese 
exclusion. We are told that all that is in- 
volved is 105 Chinese immigrants a year 
But if Chinese exclusion is repealed, there 
would be no tenable argument after this war 
to deny admission as immigrants to the 
Japanese, Hindus, Malays, and all other peo- 
ple of the brown and yellow races. I count 
at least 20 countries with people of the 
brown and yellow races, each of which wou!d 
be entitled in all fairness to a minimum 
quota of 100, if China is granted a qucta. 
This makes 2,000 immigrants of the brown 
and yellow races each year, instead of a mere 
105. 

Secondly, we may be“certain that neither 
the Japanese nor the Chinese would ever 
remain satisfied with a paltry minimum 
quota of 105 when several European countries 
have quotas of several thousand each. 

Thirdly, we may be certain that neither 
Japan nor China would allow white Ameri- 
can common laborers or farm laborers to 
enter their countries. 

Finally, there is no insult asserted or in- 
tended by the policy of Japanese or Chinese 
exclusion. There is no assertion that the 
Japanese, Hindus, Malays, or Chinese are 
inferior. There is merely an assertion that 
the introduction of yellow and brown com- 
mon laborers would eventually lead to griev- 
ous race trouble in this country. 

Epwarp R. LEwis. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, at 
Lynn, Mass., on November 18, 1943, the 
Honorable James A. Farley addressed the 
Rotary International. In his speech he 
made this one remark: 

I think the war will be over sooner than 
some people expect. . After the war, there 
will be an economic upset. Millions will be 
thrown out of work. 


I wish to impress the Members of this 
body with the fact that I and many 
others think that immediately succeed- 
ing the war millions of men will be out of 
employment and without work of any 
sort, 
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The National Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, has as its 
national secretary Mr. James R. Wil- 
meth, of Philadelphia, Pa. He has di- 
rected to me a letter as of November 1, 
1943, in vigorous opposition to the pas- 
sage of the pending bill. I ask that the 
portion of his letter which I have not 
deleted be published in the REcorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘“s there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


1. The Chinese were undesirable as immi- 
grants and citizens to such an extent that, 
in 1882, under solemn treaty with their 
mother country, the United States enacted 
exclusion laws—61 years ago. 

2. Chinese laborers, working for small 
wages, were in direct competition with the 
American workingmen. 

3. Chinese worked for such low wages that 
our American working people would starve 
to death working for such wages. 

4. The use of opium was introduced into 
this country by the Chinese. They estab- 
lished dens of vice and opium joints, and en- 
gaged in tong wars and other unlawful cus- 
toms and practices. 

5. Chinese in this country today would 
offer the same competiticn, at low wages, as 
resulted during the period of their admission 
as immigrants, prior to 1882. To admit them 
at this time as immigrants would present de- 
structive competition which would be de- 
moralizing, and Chinamen admitted, no mat- 
ter how small the number, would take the 
jobs which ought to be held and preserved 
for our returning victorious soldiers. 

6. The quota of 105, which is argued with 
so much force by the proponents, appears to 
be misleading. It does not take into account 
Chinamen who are living in British territory, 
such as Honk Kong, Canada, and the South 
American republics, who, under the immi- 
gration laws, are admitted regardless of the 
quotas. There are no quotas for the Western 
Hemisphere; therefore Chinamen could be 
admitted on the same terms as other subjects 
of Car.ada and the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

7. In the admission of any immigrants, 
we should give first consideration to the good 
of America and its people. The burden of 
arguments of the proponents of these repeal 
measures seems to be that America owes it 
to the Chinese people to break down the 
immigration barriers, and let them in, on 
the grounds of sentimentality. 

8. Good common-sense American business 
demands that we look out for our own inter- 
est first, and to the providing of jobs for our 
Own citizens, before that of any foreign 
country; and particularly for our returning 
soldiers. 

9. Following the victorious conclusion of 
this war, it is safe to assume that, after some- 
time, we shall find ourselves in the depths 
of another depression, with many of our 
own people out of employment. Good busi- 
ness sense demands that, in our planning 
for an after-war program, we take into con- 
Sideration our own citizens, and their best 
interest, before we attempt to include Chi- 
nese, or any other class of immigrants. 

10. The yellow race is not assimilable with 
the white or Caucasian race. The introduc- 
tion of a large number of Asiatic orientals at 
this time would complicate the race situation 
in the United States. We have all the race 
troubles at the present time that we can 
handle. Why complicate, by the introduc- 
tion of unassimilable people of the yellow 
race, no matter how small the number? 
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11. Communism has been introduced into 
China during the last decade or two. If we 
are to believe the reports we read, there are 
large numbers of Chinese people, who have 
espoused, and are devoted to the doctrines 
and principles of communism. The intro- 
duction of even a small number of Chinese 
who are indoctrinated with communism will 
further complicate our political and economic 
condition. 

We have followed the debates in the House 
of Representatives, and are forced to the 
conclusion that sentiment and sympathy ap- 
pear to be the moving considerations of those 
who are advocates of the repeal. It has been 
argued that China is now an ally of the 
United States in the war against Japan, and 
that Japan is using the exclusion laws of the 
United States against China, in their radio 
broadcasts, to belittle the United States and 
to turn the Chinese people against us. We 
submit that those who have hung their sup- 
port of the repeal on the propaganda peg 
will find that, in the event the exclusion 
laws are repealed, with only 105 Chinamen 
eligible to enter the United States in any one 
given fiscal year, Japan will have a real rea- 
son for belittling us, and using propaganda 
against such a feeble legislative gesture. In 
our opinion, this will be one of the most 
fruitful sources of hurtful propaganda 
against the United States, if the admission 
of 105 Chinese to the United States is the 
measure of our regard for them; considering 
that there are nearly 500,000,000 Chinese sub- 
jects, then we may expect that Japan will get 
busy with the Chinese people to show them 
how small is our regard for them, as reflected 
in such a bill. In our testimony before the 
House Immigration Committee, we brought 
out the fact that if this measure were in- 
tended simply to appease the Chinese people, 
it was a very feeble gesture. 

We submit that the question of changing 
an immigration law that has been in force for 
62 years, with such small benefits to the 
Chinese people, while we are in the midst 
of a global war, with some 10,000,000 of 
American boys far away from their own 
homes and country, fighting to preserve our 
liberties, is, to say the least, a questionable 
legislative procedure. 

That this repeal is controversial is shown 
by the hearings before the House Immigra- 
tion Committee and the debates before the 
House of Representatives. It is a pity that it 
should be brought out at such a time. We 
fail to see where there is going to be a great 
deal of benefit accrue to the Chinese people, 
in the event the Chinese exclusion laws are 
repealed. Very few can come from the main- 
land of China, hardly encugh to count. As 
an ally, in this global war, China will have to 
look to more substantial things than that 
proposed in this measure, if she is to be 
greatly benefited. We submit that what 
China needs at the present time is not im- 
migration laws which will permit 105 of her 
citizens to come into the United States but 
she needs more in the way of food, airplanes, 
and soldiers to help her win the war against 
Japan. America is giving such supplies in 
rather large measure to the Chinese people. 
We are encouraging her in a substantial way 
in her war effort. Money has been loaned 
in excess of $500,000,000, which it is doubtful 
will ever be repaid. In the matter of food, 
$200,000,000 worth, and in war munitions, 
under the Lend-Lease Act; while American 
boys have been fighting on Chinese soil to 
help protect and save her integrity. It is 
likely that, in the next year or so, many thou- 
sands of our American soldiers will tread 
upon Chinese soil, with guns on their backs, 
helping her to defeat Japan. We submit that 
these things we are doing for the Chinese 
people now fully demonstrate our interest in 
and for them. Now, to resort to an appease- 
ment bill by Congress is a small sop, which 
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will amount to but little; in fact, will con- 
tribute nothing toward enabling China to 
win the war against Japan. 

What China needs now is more of what we 
have been doing for her, in a substantial way. 
We submit that, if this law should be passed, 
it will not contribute one iota toward the 
Chinese victory over Japan. If this statement 
be true, why should America go out of her 
way to lower the immigration barriers and 
standards in what appears to be an almost 
meaningless effort, so far as the Chinese 
proper, is concerned. 

We submit that this legislative attempt to 
change the immigration status of the Chinese 
people is one that has been promoted chiefly 
here in cur own country. There are people 
in America who would sponsor legislation of 
almost any kind if it was found that it would 
break down our immigration laws. It seems 
to us that this present attempt to repeal 
these laws is intended to accomplish that 
very purpose. 

We submit that we are not only helping 
China in a most substantial manner at the 
present time in her heroic struggle, but we 
have been her friend for decades. The United 
States, through its good offices, prevented 
partition being made of China, following the 
Boxer Rebellion. We have been her friend 
in trade and commerce. We have welcomed 
her sons and daughters to our schools, col- 
leges, and universities, here in America, year 
by year, in numbers far beyond what the 
sponsors of this measure claim will be ex- 
tended to the Chinese people in the way of 
admissible immigrants. There has been re- 
ciprocal trade and commerce, and the United 
States and China have enjoyed the respect 
and admiratiun, one for the other, govern- 
mentally speaking, which, in our judgment, 
would not be influenced or enlarged by the 
repeal of the exclusion laws. 

We submit that the exclusion laws of 1882 
Were passed, upon tacit understanding and 
agreement by the Government of China that 
if their nationals became embarrassing to the 
United States their Government would not 
object to the imposition of such exclusion 
laws. That is exactly what was done, and the 
treaty was passed upon such understandings 
and agreements. Why change now, when, as 
we understand, China has not requested our 
Government to do so? 

Under the high tempo of war we are apt to 
do many things which, in a sober, calmer 
moment, we would not attempt to do. This 
repeal seems to be a war experiment which 
may be ended before any of these 105 immi- 
grants could land on our shores. Why rush 
in and upset the immigrant status quo of 61 
years, because we are running in high war 
gear? 

We submit, finally, that it will not be to 
the interest of our country to enact such 
legislation at this time. America is the asy- 
lum of more immigrants than any country 
on the face of the earth. We have many 
more than our share, nationally speaking. 
It is time for us to give serious consideratjon 
to the welfare of our own people, and our 
institutions and our Government, before we 
further extend immigration privileges to 
other peoples and nations. The thing which 
should determine what we should do in a 
case of this kind is, “Will it be for the best 
interest of our Government and our people 
for us to do this or that particular thing?” 
In the light of the foregoing statement, we 
submit that the best interest of our country 
is to let the Chinese immigration laws re- 
main as they are at present on our statute 
books. 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES L. WILMETH, 
National Secretary. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. In addition to that, 
Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
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legislative representative of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of Wash- 
ington, Spokane, Wash., over the sig- 
nature of W. J. Wallace, protesting 
against the repeal of the Chinese exclu- 
sion law. Attached to the letter is a 
petition to the Congress of the United 
States. I ask that the letter, together 
.With the petition, be published in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


VETCRANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Seattle, Wash., October 8, 1943. 
R. R. REYNOLDS, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, are very 
much interested in defeating any legislation 
that will in any way let down the bars to 
permit emigration to these United States. 
Let us first prove our ability to furnish ade- 
quate employment to the bonified citizens 
that are at present within and entitled to 
be within the continental limits of these 
United States, that they may be able to fol- 
low such gainful occupations that will enable 
them a livelihood without having to accept 
of that morale-destroying system or systems 
such as P. W. A., W. P. A., or direct relief. 
We look upon this scurrilous attempt, by 
legislation, to insert an entering wedge into 
the Chinese exclusion laws. 

We, ycu, and other legislators are express- 
ing our opinions as to how rehabilitation of 
our people is to be accomplished when this 
war is over and I am sure, On your giving it 
a mere casual thought, your honest opinion 
will be that rehabilitation of our own citi- 
zens, who, at present go to make up the 
population of these United States, cannot be 
accomplished and that objective_reached, if 
in any way the laws of immigration are re- 
laxed. It is our opinion that, the laws gov- 
erning emigration of all nationalities should 
be tightened, and it would be provident to 
close the gates of these United States entirely. 
We, the Veterams of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, do request that you use that 
American prerogative endowed by that won- 
cderful dccument, the Constitution of these 
United States. 

Truly yours, 
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W. J. WALLACE. 
We, the members of Hillyard Post, No. 1474, 


Veteraus of Foreign Wars of the United States | 


in regular session assembled: Being aware 
of the fact that, in the year 1939, the Chief 
Executive of these United States, did request, 
that the Congress of our country reduce im- 
migration quotas of all nationalities, 
quotas so gained be applied to refugees from 
Germany and Austria, said refugees be privi- 
leged to enter and flood these United States 
with undesirables of all nations; and 

Whereas other legislation would be inimical 
to the well-being of the bona fide citizens of 
these United States through the repeal of the 
Chinese Exciusion Act of the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resovived, and a matter of record, That 
Hiiiyard Post, No. 1474, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, do oppose the 
repeal of the Chinese exclusion law, and 
deciare such legisiation detrimental to the 
welfare of the citizens of these United 
States, and would definitely destroy any and 
all efforts of rehabilitation of both War No. 
1 and No. 2. 

Comrades, it is essential that the immli- 
gration laws of our country be revised, and 
in doing so, close any and all loopholes, thus 
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tightening up on various provisions. Too, 
it would not be improvident to close the 
gates of immigration for a period of 20 years. 
Incidentally, comrades and sisters, if we are 
to successfully carry out our huge program 
of rehabilitation of our comrades of these 
wars, it will be necessary to stop the visitation 
of the open-armed policy upon those of for- 
eign lands. First, let us prove our ability 
to care for our own, the bona fide citizens of 
this great Republic. These are facts, com- 
rades and sisters, and by checkmating their 
activities we will he able to prevent a repeti- 
tion of what transpired from 1928 to 1939— 
the P. W. A., W. P. A., and direct relief of 
our people while some 5,000,000 aliens in our 
midst were holding down white-collared posi- 
tions in this United States. Think *: over. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, if we 
repeal the Chinese exclusion law, it will 
mean merely the opening wedge. It will 
mean merely the sticking of the big toe 
in the door which many radical interna- 
tionalists want to open up. Next, if the 
big toe gets into that door, as provided by 
the repeal of the Chinese exclusion law, 
we will find the foot, then the leg, then 
the whole body, and all the immigration 
gates of America will be opened up to 
the peoples of the world to come here and 
compete with our own people. 

Mr. President, I wish to have published 
at this point, as a part of my remarks, in 
order that the time of the Senate may 
be saved, a letter addressed to me by Mr. 


| James S. Farley, 162 West Seventy-eighth 


Street, New York City, under date of 
October 18, 19843, in which he provides 
me with a report of the grand jury of the 
State of New York entitled “Post-war 
Peril in Immigration.” The grand jury, 
after having studied the immigration 
matter for several months, made some 
very pertinent and valuable points. I 
wish to have the report published in the 
Recorp, as they recommended against 
the wholesale immigration we are expe- 
riencing at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


* POST-WAR PERIL IN IMMIGRATION ! 


In a presentment which predicted an un- 
precedenteu “wave of proposed immigration” 
after the war, the Federal grand jury in the 
southern district of New York, which re- 
turned indictments in the German-American 
Bund cases last year, recommended that 
“selective immigration” be adopted in the 
United States to avoid placing the Nation 
in the gravest jeopardy in the post-war 
period. 

The presentment, which specifically urges 
that aliens be required to speak, read, and 
write the English language on at least an 
eighth-grade level kefore being admitted to 
citizenship, was handed up to Judge J. Waties 
Waring in the United States district court 
last Friday and was made public yesterday by 
A. Vere Shaw, jury foreman, who Is a senior 
partner in the firm of investment counselors 
bearing his name at 15 William Street. 

Mr. Shaw said the grand jury convened 
on May 19, 1942, and after it had completed 
its work ir. the bund cases, which led to the 
conviction up to last October of 27 persons on 
charges of conspiracy to violate the Selective 
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1Federal grand jury report, southern dis- 
trict of New York, September 21, 1943. 
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Training and Service Act of 1940, the jury 
members held themselves in session to joo: 
immigration and naturalization 
The jury was discharged last Fri- 


into the 
probleri. 
day. 

The presentment, which was signed by 22 
members of the jury, stated that it is the 
unanimous opinion of the jury that the 
“safety of this country and its institutions 
is being jeopardized” because undesirable 
aliens have been and may be admitted into 
this country as immigrants and naturalized 
as citizens and because the supervision and 
education of aliens and the facilities for con- 
tinued education of naturalized citizens by 
the Government of this country are not ade- 
quate. 

The presentment said that this conviction 
was arrived at by the jury after hearing, 
over a period of months, the testimony of a 
great number of naturalized citizens, “many 
of whom had been living in this country 
for a long period of years.” 

“Some of these witnesses,” the present- 
ment said, “were virtually unable to speak or 
understand English. Many could not read 
or write English. Others appeared to be 
wholly illiterate.” 

The presentment said that the “jury be- 
| eves in immigration, but in selective immi- 
gration.” “It affirms the principle that, in 
all legislation governing immigration, the 
paramount consideration is the welfare of 
the United States, not that of the immi- 
grant,” the presentment read. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, as I 
stated a moment ago, this is merely the 
opening wedge. As soon as the war is 
over, there will be a great drive to break 
down the barriers, to open up the gates, 
to let millions of Chinese come into the 
United States in competition with Amer- 
ican labor, whether it is native-born or 
naturalized. 

Let us look a little into the future. A 
few days ago Mr. LaGuardia, the mayor 
of New York City, issued a statement in 
which he recommended seasonal immi- 
gration. That is referred to in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch dated November 
12. I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


SEASONAL IMMIGRATION PROPOSED BY LAGUARDIA 


New York, November 12.—Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia, advocating a plan for seasonal im- 
migration of workers after the war, said yes- 
terday the Nation’s public education system 
had depleted the ranks of unskilled labor by 
training youths for skilled and professional 
jobs. 

“The country can’t continue the course of 
its great public education system and then 
expect to have unskilled Inbor,” he said at the 
formal opening of new district headquarters 
of the National Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. “There is going to be a short- 
age of unskilled and farm labor and we must 
make up our minds what we are going to do 
about it.” 

The mayor said a policy could be worked 
out by Congress “to bring in workers when 
they are needed: A given num"er for a given 
period of time.” 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, just 
prior to that, on November 6, I clipped 
from the New York Herald Tribune an 
article which will provide us with some 
foresight into what we may expect in the 
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future so far as breaking down our im- 
migration barriers and opening up our 
gates is concerned. I read the headline: 
United States may import million Italians 
to meet shortage of manpower. 
Plan, under consideration in Washington, 
would go into effect if war lasted long enough; 
t only war prisoners would be used. 


The article is by Mr. Bert Andrews, 
and is dated Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 6. Another paragraph reads: 

The plan, stripped to its barest essen- 
tials, is to bring 1,000,000 Italians from their 
homeland to the United States for the dura- 

n of the manpower emergency. 


I ask that the article be published in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

|From the New York Herald Tribune, 

November 7, 1943] 

UNITED STATES MAY IMPORT MILLION ITALIANS 
TO MEET SHORTAGE OF MANPOWER—PLAN, 
UNDER CONSIDERATION IN WASHINGTON, 
WOULD GO INTO EFFECT IF WAR LASTED LONG 
ENOUGH; NOT ONLY WAR PRISONERS WOULD 
BE USED 
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(By Bert Andrews) 


WASHINGTON, November 6.—The truest 
words that have been spoken recently in 
Washington—and this is not intended to sug- 
gest that anybody ever tells a lie in the 
Nation's Capital—came from Walter Brown, 
assistant to James F. Byrnes, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization. 

Mr. Brown had been asked by telephone 
to comment on a published article, complete 
with charts, which purported to contain the 
complete low-down on the Roosevelt admin- 
istration'’s plan for returning the national 
economy to a peacetime basis after the war. 

Mr. Brown said he had no personal knowl- 
edge of the plan, but did not dismiss it as 
& possibility. 

“Everybody has a plan,” he said. 
are hundreds of plans.” 

While Mr. Brown was speaking only about 
lans for the post-war period, what he said 
as equally true as applied to plans for the 
‘riod of the war—whether it turns out to 
e short or long. 

For example (and at this point a formal 
farewell is taken for Mr. Brown so that no 
cne will think any of the rest of this came 
from him) there is a startling plan under 
Serious consideration in high official circles 
as to how to solve the labor shortage—par- 
ticularly in agriculture—if the conflict goes 
on long enough to require drastic additional 
drafting of America’s manpower. 

The plan, stripped to its barest essentials, 
is to bring 1,000,000 Italians from their home- 
land to the United States for the duration 
of the manpower emergency!!!!! 

The five exclamation points that close the 
foregoing sentence were put there after due 
consideration, with the thought that each 
exclamation point could symbolize a_ dozen 
question marks that have been raised as the 

w subject has been battled back and forth 
in the high councils, 

Anyone who glances at the proposal in- 
Vaniably adds many questions of his own, 
but the following list shows the chief ones 
t 
& 
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I 

W 
p 
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lready raised, with the answers from the 
ivocates of the proposal: 

Question. When would the Italians be 
brought here? 

Answer. Only when the labor shortage grows 
“ingent enough to make it imperative to 
Coltain additional manpower. 
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Question. Would the American people stand 
for the idea? 

Answer. If the labor shortage grew severe 
enough, they'd welcome it. 

Question. Would war prisoners only be 
brought? 

Answer. No. The idea would be to get 
voluntary recruits. They could be trans- 
ported easily on ships that are now returning 
empty from the war zones. 

Question. How would they be paid? And | 
how much? 

Answer. By the employers, under Govern- | 
ment supervision. 
wages. 

Question. Would they be allowed to keep | 
all the money? | 

Answer. No indeed; part of the money | 
would be withheld with the aim of Keeping 
Uncle Sam from becoming Uncle Sucker. 

Question. How would you do that? 

Answer. Well, in the first place they'd be | 
charged for the boat rides. All the other 
details haven't been worked out, but con- | 
sider some of the other possibilities. Pre- | 
sumably they would be subject to normal 
taxes, and goodness knows we need all the 
tax revenue we can get. They would be eat- 
ing here—and paying for it. That would 
save us the cost of sending food to Italy to 
give away to them. They would be required 
to send money home to relatives. Thus those 
relatives would have money to pay for sup- 


They'd get prevailing 


plies, instead of being able to demand them 
free as the right of starving people. 

Question. How about getting them back 
after the war? 

Answer. They would come in under Gov- 
ernment supervision. They would be subject 
to Government supervision and regulations, 
including fingerprinting. They would be 
brought in for a specified time; all would 
be subject to repatriation beginning, say, a 
month after the armistice. 

Question. But how would you move a mil- 
lion Italians home in a brief time? 

Answer. How have we moved soldiers in 


This mass movement not only would keep 
them busy, but the shipping lines would get 
paid in cash, since the Italian workers would 
have had money withheld for their passage. 

Question. But what about the labor 
unions? Wouldn't there be a terrific kick 
from them about bringing in Italian labor? 

Answer. Most obstacles could be knocked 
down. Suppose additional labor were abso-~ 
lutely essential to assure an adequate food 
supply. Wouldn't that remove some of the 
objections? Suppose safeguards were thrown 
up so that in no event could the use of such 
labor injure the rights or prevailing wages of 
labor. Wouldn't that help, too? 

Question. Does that mean that the Italian 
labor would be kept entirely out of union- 
ized industries? 

Answer. Presumably there would be no need 
for them in such industries. The need would 
come in fields from which labor had been 
drained off to provide for the demands of the 
armed services and war industries. 

Question. Whew! 

Answer. Whew! if you like. But while all 
this is just in the planning stage now, it will 
come to pass if the war goes on long enough. 
Depend upon that. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, when 
we entered the war we had between five 
and six million aliens in the United 
States. Since war was declared on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939—I believe it was 11 o’clock 
in the morning by Great Britain, and 
5 o’clock in the afternoon by France— 
more than 480,000, nearly half a mil- 
lion, aliens have been permitted to enter 
the United States of America. While | 
those 480,000, nearly half a million, aliens | 





wartime? Besides, we'll have ships galore. 
| 
| 
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from Europe, were coming into this 
country, our own American boys were be- 
ing uniformed and sent to the lands of 
these aliens across the seas to fight for 
the freedom and the safety sought by the 
hundreds of thousands of aliens who left 
their lands and came to our land. 

Mr. President, I hardly think that is 
right. I think able-bodied men of all 
European countries, whose lands were in- 
vaded by the Axis powers, should have 
stayed at home to have aided in the fight- 
ing of their countries’ battles, instead of 
coming to America to bask in the sun- 
shine of prosperity and safety, while our 
American sons went to their lands to lay 
down their lives for them. 

So it is in connection with the pronosed 


| lesislation we are now considering. While 


China is engaged in a death struggle, are 
we going to encourage the good citizens 
of China now to leave their country, 
where they are needed desperately by the 
Generalissimo himself, and come to the 
United States in search of gold, safety, 
and prosperity? I say that any man of 
China who would come to the United 
States. who would leave his land when 
his people are engaged in a death strug- 
gle, is not the kind of citizen we want 
here, because any Chinaman gocd enough 
to become an American citizen must be 
gocd enough to stay in his homeland and 
fight in behalf of his country, and there- 
fore, I argue, he would not want to come 
here. 

Mr. President, I have a number of 
papers on my desk dealing with the pro- 
posed legislation, which I could ask to 
insert in the ReEcorp, but I shall not do 
so. I donot want unduly to weigh down 
the REcorp. 

Mr. President, sorne of the best cit- 
izens we have ever had in America are 
those who came from foreign countries 
@nd who were born on foreign shores. 
Some of the best citizens we have in this 
country today are naturalized American 
citizens. They are persons who have 
come ‘rom Poland, from Czechoslovakia, 
from Yugoslavia, from Albania, and from 
Greece; there are persons who have come 
from Estonia; Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Finland. They are all fine people. Those 
who are here make wonderful citizens. 
I know many of them personally. If we 
are going to let anyone in, let us make 
a reexamination of the whole question 
and permit to come in, first, the mothers, 
and the fathers, and the children, and 
the mothers, and the sisters of men and 
womer who have previously come to 
America from Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Finland, ugoslavia, Albania, 
Greece, and Czechoslovakia. 

I repeat that I know many fine citizens 
of foreign birth, and I repeat without 
hesitation that some of the finest citizens 
we have in America today were born on 
foreign soil. I recognize the fact that 
we can assimilate them, and that they 
make fine American citizens. 

Not so long ago, when we had the Con- 
nally resolution up for consideration in 
the Senate, I submitted an amendment 
to the resolution which would guarantee 
the freedom and the political integrity of 
the territory of Poland, Yugoslavia, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Greece, and all 
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other such countries. I did so because 
I have found that persons who have 
come from those soils were naturally 
interested in the political integrity of 
their home countries, and they are inter- 
ested in matters relating to those coun- 
tries. They make good American citi- 
zens. 

Mr. President, I say that we should 
stop all immigration now for 1 year after 
the war, which would afford us sufficient 
time to make a reexamination and re- 
appraisal of the immigration question, 
and to study the whole question and find 
out what groups we can assimilate and 
what groups we cannot assimilate; what 
groups we want and what groups we do 
not want. I do not think anyone would 
protest against such action. 

I now wish to refer to the American 
Legion. My distinguished friend the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. ANpbREws] 
Stated tu the Senate in an eloquent ad- 
dress today that the American Legion 
favored the repeal of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act. I read in that connection 
a portion of an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of Thursday, October 28, 
1943, entitled “Immigration,” in which 
the following appears: 

This resolution urges that “all immigration 
be barred from the United States from the 
date of the end of hostilities of the present 


war until employment has dropred to less 
than 1,000,000.” 


Mr. President, that is the language of 
a proposed amendment sent to me today 
by a representative of the American Le- 
gion with the request that I today submit 
it as an amendment to the pending bill 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The amendment provides that no one 
shall be permitted to enter the United 
States as an immigrant in competition 
with our own American people if we have 
here unemployed 1,000,000 persons or 
more. Sol offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

That no immigrant (as defined in section 
203, title 8, U. S. Code) shall be admitted 
into the United States during any calendar 
year that the number of unemployed persons 
within the United States is 1,000,000 or more, 
such number of unemployed persons to be 
based upon statistics of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor. 


Mr. EYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
stated a moment ago that since the be 
ginning of the present war more than 
480,000 aliens had come into the United 
States. Some of them, of course, will 
return to their own countries. But I 
dare to say that a great number of those 
489,000 will remain in the United States. 
I think we in America should have an 
opportunity to reappraise the entire sit- 
uation. I think no one should’ be per- 
mitted to come into this country now as 
a permanent resident for at least 1 year 
after the war is over, in order that we 
may have an opportunity to study and 
reappraise the whole situation. There- 
fore, I offer an amendment in the nature 
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of a substitute for the pending bill, which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the benefit 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

That after the date of enactment of this 
act, and until the expiration of 1 year after 
the termination of the present war as pro- 
claimed by the President, no immigration 
visa shall be issued to any immigrant. 

Sec. 2. Terms defined in the Immigration 
Act of 1924 shall, when used in this act, have 
the meaning assigned to such terms in that 
act. 


It is proposed to amend the title so as 
to read: “An act to provide for the sus- 
pension of immigration of aliens into the 
United States during the present war, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, at 
the proper time I should like to have 
the two amendments acted upon. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish 
to say that it has been my understand- 
ing, based on the information I have re- 
ceived, that a majority of the Members 
of this body are going to vote for the 
repeal of the Chinese exclusion law. I 
shall not ask for a record vote on the 
measure, but I simply have desired the 
opportunity to go on record to the effect 
that I oppose the repeal of the Chinese 
extlusion law, and that I oppose it be- 
cause I say it will be the opening wedge. 
If we permit 105 Chinese, orientals, to 
come into the United States now it will 
in my opinion mean propaganda for fur- 
ther relaxation of our laws, and it will 
mean that in the years to come hundreds 
of thousands, persons aggregating into 
the millions, will pour -into the United 
States in competition with the people of 
our country. 

I simply wish to make my position 
clear on the record, and to state that I 
find no fault with the opinions held by 
my brothers here in the Senate who 
do not see eye to eye with me in the 
matter. Of course, I naturally dislike 
to be in the minority, but I have been in 
the minority so many times that it really 
does not have a great deal of effect upon 
me. I take the position I am now tak- 
ing because it has been my position since 
I came to the Senate in 1932. I have 
opposed every bill offered in the Senate 
to open up the immigration gate, and I 
have done my best to aid others in de- 


| feating a number of bills which were 


before Congress to open up the Ameri- 
can immigration gates, which would re- 
sult in bringing more competition to 
American citizens than they have here- 
tofcre had. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
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submitted by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate, and is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
have had the opportunity of being a 
member of the full committee and of the 
subcommittee which has considered this 
measure. I am heartily in accord with 
the conclusions which have been reached 
in regard to the matter, and I hope the 
bill will pass, and will pass now. 

Just a moment ago it was suggested 
that if this bill passes possibly 105 Chi- 
nese might come into this country each 
year, and that it would be better for 
them to stay in Asia and to fight against 
our common enemy, the Japanese. It is 
possible that 105 Chinese might come in- 
to the United States in any one year, and 
it is also possible that all those 105 might 
be persons who would be eligible for mili- 
tary service in Asia; but even if that be 
so, those 105 are an infinitesimal num- 
ber in comparison with the millions of 
men China has kept in the field in the 
present fight against oppression and 
against our totalitarian enemies who 
would conquer and enslave the world. 
Consequently, Mr. President, if the 105 
Chinese should come in annually, I think 
that fact would be insignificant in com- 
parison with the invaluable efforts which 
China is making in the interests of 
humanity. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
ANDREWS], has made such a full state- 
ment in regard to the bill that I shall 
not attempt to elaborate upon it. How- 
ever, I gladly take advantage of the pres- 
ent opportunity to pay tribute to the 
highly valuable and constructive part 
which has been played by the junior 
Senator from Oregon |Mr. Hotman] in 
these deliberations and in the consid- 
eration of the bill. He is making a pro- 
found study of the subject of immigra- 
tion, and I know that his assistance in 
working out such matters of legislation 
will continue to be very helpful. 

The pending bill simply provides for 
the admission of 105 Chinese as a maxi- 
mum, with certain other provisions as 
to naturalization and other subjects. 
There are many questions in regard to 
the subject of limitation of immigration 
which probably will come up for consid- 
eration a little later on. They should 
have, and Iam sure they will receive, the 
most careful attention of the Senate at 
the time when they are presented. We 
cannot now foresee just what our general 


‘immigration policy should be, but cer- 


tainly I should be opposed to opening 
the doors wide to immigration from any 
source whatever after the war. 

The pending bill is really a much de- 
served token of our realization and ap- 
preciation of the splendid work China 
has been doing in the fight for freedom. 
The bill has convincing intrinsic merits. 
The bill is a very timely one, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the action of the Senate 
will be favorable in regard to it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, al- 
though I do not have the letter here— 
if I had I would ask to have it printed 
in the Recorp in its entirety—I prom- 
ised the Episcopal bishop of the State of 
North Dakota to state on the floor of 
the Senate that he has endorsed the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

~he PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shail it pass? [Putting the 
qu stion.] 

The bill (H. R. 3070) was passed. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I feel 
that it is my duty to revert to some re- 
marks made a few days ago by the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LancER!, to which I would have replied at 
the time if I had been on the floor. I 
was absent from the floor, at lunch, and 
I had no notice that during the discus- 
sion of an amendment to the Bankhead 
newspaper bill, which the Senator from 
North Dakota offered, being an amend- 
ment to include radios, he would divert 
his attention from that matter to a dis- 
cussion of a personal nature concerning 
two estimable and eminent gentlemen 
from my State, which discussion I think 
was beside the question at the time be- 
fore the Senate, and in which I think the 
Senator from North Dakota indulged in 
unfair personalities. I regret that I 
have delayed so long in referring to this 
matter; but, as I stated one day last 
week, the Senate adjourned from Tues- 
day, the 16th of November, until the fol- 
lowing Thursday, and it was then that 
my attention was called to those re- 
marks; and I went to the Senator from 
North Dakota about them, and told him 
I felt it my duty to call attention to them 
and to reply to some of the personal crit- 
and aspersions which he had 


tntome 
iclsmsS 


way about the matter, so that he could 
fe present. He asked me not to do so on 
iat day, which was Thursday, and said 
hat, if I would not do so, on the follow- 
Monday he would deliver an address 
to the Senate on the subject, that he 
would submit it to me in advance, and 
that he would assure me it would be 
isfactory to me. So I agreed not to 
co anything about it until the following 
Monday, 
In the meantime he asked me to mark 
e paragraphs to which I objected; and 
what he said about these two Ken- 
tuckians was so interspersed in each 
agraph of his remarks that I marked 
of them as being objectionable. Be- 
cause of that, I suppose, the Senator re- 
ed to comply with his own suggestion 
that he would make amends or at least 
uid make a satisfactory explanation, 
d would show it to me in advance, 


I wanted to let him know that I felt that 
t 
{ 





In the midst of his discussion on the 
Subject of the radio amendment which 
he had offered, the Senator from North 
Dakota said this: 


I agree with what so many Senators who 
spoke yesterday said, that if we are to take 
care of the small newspapers we should also 
take care of the small radio stations. If we 
do not, I believe we shall be in the position 
indicated by an article which appeared the 
other day in the Washington Post, apropos of 
the Bankhead bill to place Government ad- 
vertising in daily and weekly newspapers. 
The article was written by Drew Pearson. My 
judgment is that the most hated man in 
America today is former Congressman Fred 
Vinson who, Drew Pearson added, is hated 
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by bankers, cattlemen, oilmen, farmers, rail- | 


road labor, and John L. Lewis. 


I do not recall that that was an exact 
quotation from Mr. Pearson’s article, 
which I read; and I do not think it is an 
exact quotation. Although I think the 
article Mr. Pearson wrote was on the 
whole intended to be complimentary to 
Judge Vinson, because of the courage he 
had displayed in the action he had taken 
since becoming Director of Economic 
Stabilization, I doubt very much if the 
quotation or reference to it by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota was intended to 
be a compliment. 

Personally, I do not know whether 
Judge Vinson is the most hated man in 
America or not. I have great doubt 
atout it. I have not taken a census of 
the American people to determine that; 
and, so far as I know, a Gallup poll has 
not been taken of the American people 
on the question whether Judge ‘/inson is 
the most hated man in America and on 
whether he is entitled to be placed in 
what the Senator from North Dakota 
says is a well-known list of Roosevelt 
haters and lovers. I do not know that 
Judge Vinson qualifies in either cate- 
gory. I am not certain that he is hated 
by any of these in the categories to which 
the Senator from North Dakota has re- 


eve no direct bearing upon his char- 
acter or his integrity or his courage. 

Mr. President, it is always easy for 
Members of the Senate or others to in- 
dulge in billingsgate with reference to 
anyone who may have done something 
which displeases them or which they do 
not like or of which they do not approve. 

I have known Judge Vinson for many 
years. He was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1923, succeeding for- 
mer Gov. William J. Fields, who resigned 
from the House of Representatives, in 
which he had represented what was then 
the Ninth Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky, to become Governor of the State. 

Prior to that time Judge Vinson had 
been commonwealth attorney in the dis- 
trict in which he lived. He served in the 
House of Representatives, almost without 
opposition, from 1923 until he resigned 
from that office, upon appointment to the 
bench by President Roosevelt, some 5 or 6 
years ago. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] reminds me of the fact that in 
1928, in the Hoover landslide, Judge Vin- 
son was defeated, as were many others 
from the State of Kentucky and else- 
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where, and was out of the House for 
2 years, but was reelected at the end of 
the 2-year term for which he was de- 
feated. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sena- 
tor will permit me, that was largely due 
to the fact that Judge Vinson voluntarily 
left his own district and left the State 
in an effort to elect the Democratic nomi- 
nee for President. For several months 
during that campaign he served as vice 
chairman of the regional headquarters 
at St. Louis, in the effort to elect the 
national ticket, and so neglected his own 

district. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 
That is true. He was one of the im- 
portant managers of the Democratic 
campaign for President in 1928—the 
famous Hoover-Smith campaign. He 
remained out of his own district practi- 
cally during the whole time until the 
election, and as a result of his absence 
and his devotion to the larger phases of 
that campaign he was defeated; but that 
was a temporary defeat, because he was 
overwhelmingly elected at the end of 
that 2-year period. 

In the statement of the Senator from 
North Dakota, in an effort to ridicule 
Judge Vinson, he stated that when he 
came to Congress he was quite ambitious, 
and that he desired to become a tax ex- 
pert. I do not know that that is true; 
but even if it be true, I do not know that 
it is any discredit to a Member of the 
House of Representatives to try to learn 
something about the tax laws of the 
United States. God knows, there is a 
need for such knowledge, not only among 
Members of the House, but also Members 
of the Senate. If ‘here is even now a 
man in the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives who can properly claim to be 


Mr. Presi- 


| a tax expert, he is worth his weight in 
ferred; and even if he were, it would | 


gold. The subject of txxation is one of 
the most difficult to understand and 
master, as members of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
know, and as every Senator and every 
Member of the House knows. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Whether 


Judge Vinson came to Congress with the 
idea of becoming a tax expert or not, it 
is a matter of record that he did become 
a tax expert and was the outstanding tax 
expert in the House for several years be- 
fore his resignation to accept a place on 
the bench. He was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Taxation of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and as such was 
the recognized tax expert in the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I might say also that members of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House are elected by a majority of the 
votes on the Democyatic side. I think 
that a similar situation is true also of 
the Republican side; but it has been true 
for many years that in the Democratic 
caucus members of the Ways and Means 
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Committee, which in addition to being 
the committee on taxation is also the 
committee on committees in the House 
and distributes all committee member- 
ships for the‘majority, are elected. 

Judge Vinson was elected by a majority 
of the members of his party to member- 
ship on the Ways and Means Committee 
and served on that committee for a num- 
ber of years. He was a member of it at 
the time he resigned to accept appoint- 
ment to the bench. He was so industri- 
ous and assiduous in his devotion to the 
duties of the position of member of the 
Ways and Means Committee that he 
really became, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri has said, the outstanding tax ex- 
pert of the House. He was named as 
the chairman of the subcommittee on 
taxation of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and played a very important, 
outstanding, and leading part in the 
framing of tax bills originating in the 
House under the provision of the Con- 
stitution which requires that they shall 
originate there. 

He resigned that position after many 
years in the House when offered an ap- 
pointment to the bench. I dare say that 
if he had not resigned from that posi- 
tion he would, in all likelihood, still be a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
because he was very strong in his dis- 
trict. He was popular in all parts of the 
district, which, notwithstanding the as- 
persion cast at the district by referring 
to it as a district populated by people 
who still carry long guns—which is not 
an exact quotation from Drew Pearson’s 
article, I will say—is one of the most cul- 
tured and refined districts in the State 
of Kentucky or any other State. It is 
largely an agricultural district. The 
largest city in that district is the city of 
Ashland, made up of about 35,000 people. 
Most of the other towns are typical 
county seats of agricultural counties. 

In that district, in the city cf More- 
head, is located one of the State teachers’ 
colleges. There are other educational 
institutions in the district. There is not 
a more typically American district in the 
United States than what was at one time 
the Ninth District and which is now, I 
believe, the Eighth District in Kentucky, 
due to a loss of membership under the 
last census. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
is speaking of the culture of the district 
which Judge Vinson represented. It is 
a fact, is it not, that Judge Vinson him- 
self is a graduate—and I believe an 
honor graduate—of one of the finest, 
oldest, and best small colleges in the 
United States; namely, Centre College? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. It is still 
one of the outstanding educational in- 
stitutions of the State. Judge Vinson 
graduated with high honors and is still 
regarded by that institution as one of 
its outstanding graduates. 

In the remarks of the Senator from 
North Dakota he said: 

I do not need to bore the Senate with quo- 


tations about “the power to tax is the power 
to destroy”— 


Mr. Presi- 
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He is referring to Judge Vinson as a 
tax expert— 
but underlying that ambition— 


This is the thing to which I object— 


is a deeper desire, a desire to secure unlim- 
ited power without electoral responsibility. 


I suppose the same thing might be 
said, if one wished to draw on his imagi- 
nation, of any Member of either the 
House or Senate who became a member 
of the taxing committee. It would be 
just as true to say of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] or of my- 
self, or of the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. CrarkK], or any other Senator who 
is a member of the Finance Committee, 
that we connived at our own appoint- 
ment to membership on that committee 
in order that we might gratify a deeper 
underlying desire “to secure unlimited 
power without electoral responsibility.” 
No man can become a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House or of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate without electoral responsibility. 
He must be elected to one House or the 
other in order to be eligible for appoint- 
ment as a member of either of those 
committees. 

The Senator from North Dakota fur- 
ther stated: 

So now we have Mr. Vinson as the Price 
and Wage Stabilizer, and he admits freely to 
arousing the enmity of the farmer, the 


worker, the oil, the banking, the mining, and 
the cattle interests of the Nation. 


That is the first time I have heard 
from anyone’s lips or pen that Judge 
Vinson freely admits having aroused the 
enmity of those groups. I am quite cer- 
tain that he has not said anything of 
the kind, and I do not think anyone else, 
aside from the Senator from North Da- 
kota, has said anything like that about 
him. Certainly Drew Pearson did not 
say that he freely admitted having 
aroused the enmity of those gentlemen. 

Yet if any Member of the Senate were to 


arouse the hatred of so many groups, he could 
not possibly return to the Senate. 


That is a speculative remark concern- 
ing which no one can offer any proof. 
No Senator ever knows, no matter of 
what committee he may be a Member, 
and no Member of the House ever knows 
whether, after he casts a vote on any 
subject, he will or will not be reelected 
to the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I digress long enough to say that it is 
a poor Representative indeed who, every 
time he casts a vote upon any great ques- 
tion, has his eyes focused upon the next 
election. I should dislike to think that 
all the Members of the United States 
Senate and all the Members of the House 
of Representatives, however human we 
are in our approach to questions, have 
regard only for the effect upon. our re- 
election to one body or the other. : 

Mr. President, I wish to say just this 
about Judge Vinson: No man in public 
life, or who has been in public life, has 
enjoyed and now enjoys a greater respect 
among those who know him and those 
who have associated with him than does 
Fred Vinson, 
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I have not always agreed with Mr. Vin- 
son in matters of legislation. Although 
he was a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and I a member of the Fij- 
nance Committee, both of us being from 
the same State, I did not always agree 
with him in regard to the theory of taxa- 
tion. I did not hesitate to express my 
views upon questions of taxation as they 
appealed to me. I did not expect Judge 
Vinson to hesitate to express his views 
in regard to the theory of taxation. 
Sometimes when he was a conferee on 
the part of the House and I was a con- 
feree on the part of the Senate, meeting 
day by day to resolve the differences be- 
tween the two Houses on questions of 
taxation, I found myself in disagreement 
with him, but that did not thereby lessen 
my respect for him. It did not thereby 
reduce my regard for his integrity, his 
honesty, his sincerity, or his courage. 

Whatever one may say about Judge 
Vinson, no one can attack his sincerity 
or integrity, and certainly not his cour- 
age. He did not seek the position which 
he now holds under appointment by the 
President of the United States. He was 
asked by the President to accept it, just 
as Mr. Justice Byrnes was asked to accept 
the same appointment, which involved 
his resignation from the Supreme Court 
of the United States, a position which I 
know Justice Byrnes desired, and which 
he felt highly honored in receiving. But 
when the President asked him to give up 
that secure, lifetime tenure in order to 
do a job for the Government of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States in one of our great emer- 
gencies, he surrendered that lifetime 
position and accepted the responsibility 
as Director of Economic Stabilization. 
When the President reorganized that 
agency and made Mr. Justice Byrnes 
Director of the War Mobilization Agency, 
the position to which he had been ap- 
pointed and for which he resigned from 
the bench was left vacant, and the Pres- 
ident asked Judge Vinson to accept that 
place. 

I have never been called upon to settle 
a question of that sort in my own mind, 
but I believe that when a man has a dig- 
nified, honorable, and lifetime position 
on the Federal bench and is asked by the 
President of the United States, or any- 
one else, to surrender that position in 
order to accept a temporary appoint- 
ment of any kind, it places before him 
a very delicate and perhaps in some 
cases an embarrassing situation. 

Neither Justice Byrnes nor Judge Vin- 
son hesitated for a moment. While 
neither of them sought the position to 
which he was appointed, neither of them 
hesitated when he was called upon to de- 
cide whether to render a service to his 
country in a position that was bound to 
be temporary or remain in a safe berth 
on the bench of the United States. 
Neither of them hesitated to surrender 
his position on the bench and accept the 
appointment which was tendered to him 
by the President of the United States. 

While I have disagreed with Judge 
Vinson, as I have already indicated, and 
may find myself in disagreement with 
him in regard to some matters upon 
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which he has been called to decide as 
Director of Economic Stabilization, I re- 
spect him as a man and as a public serv- 
ant. I respect him for his honesty, his 
dignity, and his courage. I am proud to 
give testimony, if it is needed, in 
that regard. The only reason that I 
feel justified in taking the time of the 
Senate to talk about this matter is that 
what the Senator from North Dakota has 
said on the subject is already in the tem- 
porary Recorp of the Congress and will 
be in the permanent Recorp which will 
be handed down and read by generations 
yet to come. I am unwilling for the 
permanent Reccrp to go down to future 
generations without some reply to what 
I think was an unfair attack upon Judge 
Vinson in the speech made by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 


dent, the Senator from Kentucky has 
already said, much better than I could, 
what I desired to say. Whether or not 
anyone agrees with the actions taken by 
Justice Byrnes and by Judge Vinson in 
their official positions—and I have disa- 
greed with both of them at times and ex- 
pect to disagree with both of them in the 
future—no one but an idiot could possi- 
bly question the high motives and the 
high patriotism of men who, after long 
and distinguished public careers, had 
come to judicial positions, and who gave 
them up under the sole impulse of serv- 
ing their country in this great emer- 
gency. As I say, no one except an idiot, 
it seems to me, could possibly attack the 
high courage of those men in the course 
which they are pursuing. Perhaps they 
are mistaken, but I am certain that 
everyone agrees that they are bringing 
to bear upon their particular positions 
the best intelligence which their high 
character and intellect give them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iappreciate what the 
Senator from Missouri has said, and of 
course it is abundantly true. I might also 
add, as I have indicated a moment ago, 
that I have disagreed with them. I 
find myself in disagreement now with 
some of the things which have been done 
under the Economic Stabilization Agen- 
cy, but that does not make it necessary 
for me to doubt the integrity or honesty 
or good faith of men who have been re- 
sponsible for those actions. 

For a long time I have been on terms 
of intimacy and friendship with some of 
those involved in the decisions which 
have been made, and I am in position to 
say that while one or two of the decisions 
rendered by Judge Vinson and Justice 
Byrnes do not meet the approval of large 
humbers of men in this country, even 
they have a high regard for the integrity, 
honesty, and courage of both of these 
public servants, 

In his remarks the Senator from North 
Dakota went out of his way also to attack 
a young man who is in the office of Judge 
Vinson at the present time, but who was 
hot originally appointed by him. The 
Senator referred rather sarcastically and 
in an effort at ridicule to Mr. Edward 
Pritchard, who happens to be a young 
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man from the State of Kentucky. I 
think this young man is one of the most 
brilliant men with whom it has ever been 
my privilege to come in contact. 

Before I ever knew him I had a con- 
versation which I recall with the late 
Senator from Illinois, Hon. James 
Hamilton Lewis, who was on his way to 
Europe in the summer of 1936 or 1937— 
I have forgotten which. When Senator 
Lewis returned he said to me, “On my 
way over I came in contact with a young 
man who was on his way to England. 
He had been appointed a Rhodes scholar. 
I should like to know if you know him.” 
I said, “I do not know. Who was he?” 
The Senator replied, “His name is 
Edward Pritchard.” I said, “I do not 
know young Pritchard. I know his 
father.” His father was a State Senator 
in Kentucky. He was an honorable man 
and served in the State Senate of Ken- 
tucky with distinction to himself and 
credit to his district. 

Young Pritchard was a graduate of 
Princeton University. Following his 
graduation from Princeton University he 
was appointed as a Rhodes scholar. We 
all know how Rhodes scholarships are 
awarded. Pritchard was not appointed 
because of any political pull. I do not 
believe political pull could bring such an 
appointment about. He was appointed 
as a Rhodes scholar because of his out- 
standing record as a student in Prince- 
ton University. He went to Oxford, I be- 
lieve, and completed his studies under 
his appointment as a Rhodes scholar. 

He returned home and entered the 
Harvard Law School, of which the pres- 
ent Justice Felix Frankfurter was dean. 
The Senator from North Dakota seems to 
cast some aspersion on young Pritchard 
because he fell under the influence of 
Justice Frankfurter, who was then dean 
of the Harvard Law School. I suppose 
the only way any young American who 
desired to study law at Harvard could 
avoid coming under the influence of Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, then Dean Frank- 
furter, was to go to some other school. 
Justice Frankfurter was then dean of 
the Harvard Law School. The Harvard 
Law School was probably as popular, as 
widely known, and as highly favored as 
the law school of any other university in 
the United States. 

Young Pritchard was a student under 
Dean Frankfurter at Harvard Law 
School. He graduated from that law 
school with high honors. About that 
time Dean Frankfurter was appointed to 
the Supreme Court. Justice Holmes and 
other justices followed the practice of 
bringing outstanding graduates of the 
law school to Washington and giving 
them positions as clerks for a year. I 
recall many who are now outstanding” 
lawyers in this country who were 
brought to Washington by Justice 
Holmes and made his law clerk for a 
period of a year. Afterward they en- 
tered the practice of law. Of course, 
they regarded it as a very valuable expe- 
rience. I think that any young lawyer 
would regard it as a very valuable expe- 
rience to be law clerk to a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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Mr. Pritchard, Justice Frankfurter 


brought him to Washington and ap- 
pointed him as his clerk for a year. He 
went from there into various branches 
of the Government service. He was not 
appointed by Justice Vinson to the po- 
sition which he now holds. He was ap- 
pointed to that position by Justice 
Byrnes. Ido not retall what other place 
young Pritchard occupied in the legal 
departments of Washington prior to his 
appointment by Justice Byrnes as one of 
his employees while he himself was the 
Director of Economic Stabilization. 

Before Justice Byrnes was made Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, young Prit- 
chard joined the Army of the United 
States. I do not know how he got into 
the Army in the first place. He is great- 
ly overweight. Anyone who has seen 
young Pritchard knows that he is a very 
heavy young man for his age. He is 
greatly overweight. However, he joined 
the Army because of a desire to render 
some service in a military capacity. I 
think the truth is that the Army found it 
could not train him down to the proper 
proportions, and it relieved him of serv- 
ice in the Army with an honorable dis- 
charge. Pritchard went back to the po- 
sition which he had held under Justice 
Byrnes prior to entering the Army. 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
referred to this young man as Judge 
Vinson’s alter ego. I think it is fair to 
say that Judge Vinson has no alter ego. 
He is his own man in his own right. I 
have no doubt that when the Army hon- 
orably discharged young Pritchard for 
the reasons which I have already indi- 
cated, and he went back to the position 
which he had forsaken when he went 
into the Army, Judge Vinson, who in the 
meantime had taken over the position 
previously held by Justice Byrnes, was 
glad to reinstate Pritchard in the posi- 
tion which he had formerly occupied. 
I presume that the fact that Judge Vin- 
son had been a schoolmate, although 
not a classmate, of young Pritchard’s 
father in years past would not militate 
against his reinstatement in that posi- 
tion; and no invidious distinctions or in- 
ferences are to be drawn from the fact 
that when he came back to his office and 
found Judge Vinson as the head of the 
agency, he resumed his duties in that 
position. 

Mr. President, I think it extremely un- 
fair to men who cannot answer for them- 
selves on this floor, or elsewhere, so far 
as that is concerned, to refer to them as 
this young man’s honorable father has 
been referred to, as “Old Pritch,” and 
this young man himself as “Young 
Pritch.” That may be in accordance 
with the logic of events and of senatorial 
debate and discussion, but I hardly think 
it is up to senatorial standards. 

In the course of his remarks the 
ator proceeded to say that “Young 
Pritch” was never even elected dog 
catcher. I suppose that is true. Neither 
was the Senator from North Dakota ever 
elected dog catcher. I am not even go- 
ing to say that an atmosphere of such a 
position as that would find congeniality 
for the Senator from North Dakota. 


en- 
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None of us here has been elected dog 
catcher, and if that is a disqualification 
for rendering important service to the 
United States, all of us should resign 
and go back home and run for dog catch- 
er, in order to qualify for membership 
in the Senate of the United States, or to 
some other responsible position to which 
we might aspire. 

Mr. President, it is a source of great 
regret to me that I find it necessary to 
take the time of the Senate and discuss 
this matter, but I do it, as I stated, be- 
cause I am unwilling for the permanent 
Recorp of the debates of the Senate of 
the United States to be handed down to 
generations yet to come with no reference 
by me, one who has known both these 
men for many years, in both of whom I 
have the utmost confidence as to their 
integrity, their honesty, their good faith 
and their patriotism, and the courage 
they manifest in doing things which are 
unpopular, and which they probably 
know in advance will be unpopular when 
they do them. 

We can disagree with men without as- 
persing their character or their honor. 
Under the rules of the Senate we are not 
allowed to say anything about Members 
of the Senate which would be in any way 
an attack upon their character or their 
integrity. However, there is no rule 
which binds us in the same regard with 
reference to men outside this body who 
have no opportunity to defend them- 
selves or to speak up when they are at- 
tacked. 

I am happy and I am proud to have 
been able to say these things about Judge 
Vinson and about young Edward Pritch- 
ard. I am sure that, regardless of any 
one’s views as to their official actions, 
those who know them will agree that 
what I have said about them is true. 

Mr. LANGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a Sen- 
ator sitting near me says that I neglected 
to state, in the course of my remarks, 
what the late Senator James Hamilton 
Lewis said about young Mr. Pritchard. 
I thought I had quoted Senator Lewis. 
When he returned from Europe, having 
traveled on the same ship with young Mr. 
Pritchard, he sought me out to tell me 
that he found him one of the most bril- 
liant young men with whom he had ever 
come in contact in all his travels and 
all his experience. I am sure that every 
one who has known young Mr. Pritchard 
will confirm what the late Senator Lewis 
said about him. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, first of 
all, I wish to call the attention of my 
fellow Senators to the fact that nowhere 
in the entire talk of mine which has 
been quoted did I attack the honesty or 
integrity of Mr. Vinson. The record 
speaks for itself. 

The distinguished Senator said a mo- 
ment ego that upon the Senate floor one 
may not attack the character of another 
Senator, and that, I am glad to say, is 
true; but the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky is now trying to extend the 
rule and, apparently, he does not want 
me to attack a single employee of the 
President of the United States. 
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The Senator says there was not any- 
thing said by Mr. Drew Pearson about 
Mr. Vinson being “the most hated man 
in America.” I have in my hand Mr. 
Drew Pearson’s article. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I will not yield until 
I get through. I did not interrupt the 
Senator, and I should rather he did not 
interrupt me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said—— 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota declines to 
yield, and he has a right to the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. I hold in my hand the 
article in question, and the very heading 
of it reads: 

Drew Pearson today awards the brass ring 
and a free ride on the Washington Merry- 
Go-Round to “the most hated man in Wash- 
ington”—Judge Fred M. Vinson. 


That is the heading. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has been 
quoting me—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Pearson proceeds 
to say in his article, which apparently 
the Senator from Kentucky never read: 

He has rowed with the farmers, he has 
earned the undying enmity of railroad labor, 
he has fought the big oil companies, he has 
the cattlemen swearing vengeance against 
him, he has stamped on the toes of John L. 
Lewis, he has even taken on Harold Ickes. 


I did not mention Harold Ickes in my 
speech. Mr. Drew Pearson goes fur- 
ther and says: 

In this particular fight, Vinson was buck- 
ing the big oil companies and the entire oil 
industry. In another fight, however, he was 
bucking the coal miners and took just as 
adamant a stand against John L. Lewis. 


Then he proceeds to say in another 
place—and let Senators decide whether 
he said this man was hated: 

The most hated man in the United States 
of America, as far as railroad labor is con- 
cerned, is Fred Vinson. Some rail workers 
actually think that Vinson must have been 
paid by the railroad executives to block their 
demand for a wage increase. 


Then, coming to the matter of guns in 
Kentucky, at which the distinguished 
Senator seems to have taken very great 
offense, this is what Mr. Pearson says: 

Louisa, Judge Vinson’s birthplace, is up in 
the Kentucky mountains where some people 
still carry guns, and where some of the judge’s 
friends, in all seriousness, have promised to 
bring their Winchesters to Washington if he 
gets in trouble. : 


With reference to the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator about Mr. Vinson 
being a leading tax expert, and nothing 
being said in the article about that, Mr. 
Pearson says in the statement that Mr. 
Vinson “soon became a leading tax legis- 
lator.” 
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Again referring to the matter of 
hatred, Mr. Pearson says: 
Though it hasn’t been featured in the 


papers, Vinson is hated by the big cattle 
ranchers, even more by railroad men. 


The very last paragraph states, in con- 
clusion, as the Senator would have known 
if he had read the article: 

Vinson feels what he says, lives it, practices 
it; and, though he may be hated by bankers, 
cattlemen, oilmen, railroad labor, and John 
L. Lewis, it will take the President of the 
United States himself to overrule Fred Vinson. 


Mr. President, apparently the distin- 
guished Senator did not read the speech 
I made on November 12, a few days previ- 
ous to the one to which he takes objec- 
tion, so I call his attention to page 9449 
of the REcorpb. 

Of course a great many Senators upon 
the floor have known me only from the 
time I came into the Senate, but when 
I was a boy, when I was out working 
for a neighbor farmer for a few dol- 
lars a month, when I was raised on a 
little place out in North Dakota, I learned 
that poor people most of the time have 
not very many friends. When I got to 
be about 16 years of age, a neighbor 
farmer of my father’s hired me, even in 
those tender years, to become foreman 
of his place and operate it, with a great 
big crew, on one of those big farms in 
North Dakota. In those days migratory 
labor was called by the inappropriate 
name of “hobos” and “I. W. W.’s.” 

Mr. President, those men 30 years ago 
would get out at 4 o’clock or 4:30 in the 
morning, and they would work until late 
at night, for $1 a day, or one dollar 
and a half a day, or two or two anda 
half dollars a day. Some of those work- 
ers came from the great State of Ken- 
tucky, as they came from a great many 
other States. I became acquainted with 
many of them. When it rained they 
Played poker. I saw those men fight 
when they had their disagreements, and 
I got to be a very good friend with many 
of them. 

Later in life I met many railroad men. 
Mr. President, I say that the treatment 
these million laboring railroad men in 
America have received at the hands of 
the President is a disgrace to the coun- 
try. It brings me back to the speech I 
made on the 12th day of November be- 
cause—and examine that Recorp—I 
said then: 

During 1942 the railroads handled the 
greatest volume of freight and passenger busi- 
ness in history, and the business has climbed 
to still higher levels during the present year. 
In 1942, revenue freight ton-miles were «l- 
most 50 percent greater than in the pre-wer 
peak year of 1929, and passenger business 
was almost double that of 1929. 


Further on I said: 


In spite of the fact that the railroads 
entered upon the war period with a plant 
that had suffered from 10 years of busi- 
ness, and from 10 years of subnormal main- 
tenance, they handled, in 1942, about 50 
percent more freight business and alm 
100 percent more passenger business wil) 
about 24 percent fewer employees. 
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I went on to say, Mr. President: 


While the total railroad wage bill in 1942 
was only $36,000,000 above that of 1929, the 
operating revenues of the railroads increased 
by $1,187,000,000 over 1929. This meant 
that while 46 cents out of each revenue dol- 
lar went for wages in 1929, only 39 cents went 
for wages in 1942. 

However, the revenue freight ton-miles 
handled per employee— 


I call particular attention of Senators 
to this language: 


However, the revenue freight ton-miles 
handled per employee increased from 269,000 
to 502,000, which was an increase in transpor- 
tation output per employee of almost 100 
percent. 


Then I proceeded to state: 


It was on the basis of this increased labor 
output, this new peak record of labor ef- 
ficiency, and these higher operating reve- 
nues and higher net profits, which were real- 
ized without proportionately higher operat- 
ing expenses, that the Board— 


The Board, mind you, Mr. President, 
set up by law— 


the Board found after 44 days of exhaustive 
public hearings that the 8-cent hourly in- 
crease was warranted by the facts, was justi- 
fied under the stabilization program, could 
be met by the railroads without any in- 
crease in freight and passenger rates, and 
was necessary as an aid to the effective prose- 
cution of the war, 


Mr. President, although the increase 
was agreed to by the railroads, although 
it was agreed to by over a million rail- 
road men, Mr. Vinson set it aside. I 
have before me the order in which Mr. 
Vinson set it aside: 


In February. of this year am emergency 
board was appointed, under the Railway 
Mediation Act and Presidential Executive 
orders, to consider the wage rates of the 
million nonoperating railway employees. 
That board, after weeks of hearings and con- 
sideration of hundreds of statistical exhib- 
its on wage conditions, reported that the 
wages of these railway men are far below 
those of workers in comparable occupations 
in other industries. On 20 specific occupa- 
tions there were only 3 where the railway 
workers are paid more than the lowest out- 
side rates; in 10 of the occupations the low- 
est outside rate was at least 10 cents an hour 
above the railroad rate. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete speech which I 
made on the subject of railroad labor’s 
magnificent war record on November 12, 
oe be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point, 

There being no objection, the speech 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RAILRUAD LABOR’S MAGNIFICENT WAR RECORD 


Mr. Lancer. Mr. President, the magnifi- 
cent record of railroad labor that has so fre- 
quently been praised in the Halls of Congress 
was again recognized by the President’s Emer- 
gency Board in its report to the President on 
May 24 with respect to the railroad-wage 
Cispute which has now reached the propor- 
ions of a railroad crisis. 

Following its comprehensive investigations 
conducted March 1 to May 7, the Board found 

hat the record of the railroads during the 

wear emergency, including the period of de- 
‘ense activity, has been a magnificent one. 
‘n this connection, the Board informed the 
President that— 
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“This outstanding performance of the rail- 
roads has been tue result of the constructive, 
self-denying, and patriotic attitudes of both 
the managements and the men. * * * 
The labor force of the railroads has encour- 
aged and supported every reasonable effort 
in these directions, has increasingly ad- 
justed its working habits and arrangements 
to the needs of the emergency situation, and 
has used its skill and industry without stint 
in the interest of attaining these objectives, 
Fundamentally, a spirit of cooperation has 
vitalized the efforts of the managements and 
the men. Without free and complete and 
whole-hearted cooperation between the car- 
riers and their employees the magnificent 
record of the railroads, as made thus far, 
could not have been achieved.” 

It is a most regrettable fact and a matter 
of grave national concern to find now that 
this splendid achievement in our Nation’s 
vital transportation industry is being seri- 
ously impaired, even dangerously menaced, 
in this critical stage of our war activities, by 
the refusal of the Stabilization Director to 
approve the wage compromise recommended 
by the President’s fact-finding body after 
such thorough and exhaustive investigations. 

The remarkable record of labor productivity 
in the railroad industry has iong been known 
to the Members of Congress. The long and 
unbroken record of harmonious industrial 
relations growing out of the high type of 
labor leadership in this industry has invoked 
unstinted praise upon the part of Congress 
on many occasions. The Railway Labor Act, 
when permitted to function without inter- 
ference, has been universally recognized as 
the most satisfactory labor legislation ever 
enacted by Congress. In short, the labor 
productivity, labor harmony, and labor 
leadership in the railroad industry have long 
been the ideal that Congress has hoped for 
in the Nation’s industries as a whole. 

During 1942 the railroads handled the 
greatest volume of freight and passenger 
business in history, and the business has 
climbed to still higher levels during the 
present year. In 1942, revenue freight ton- 
miles were almost 50 nercent greater than in 
the pre-war peak year of 1929, and passenger 
business was almost double that of 1929. 

Due to the economies and deferred pur- 
chases which resulted from the 10 subnormal 
years following 1929, the railroads were called 
upon unexpectedly to meet these new and 
staggering war demands with fewer locomo- 
tives, fewer freight cars, fewer passenger cars, 
and with an accumulation of deferred main- 
tenance in both roadway and equipment. 
The situation was made more difficult due to 
the fact that material shortages and war re- 
strictions prevented the immediate replace- 
ments and rehabilitation of the plant that 
would otherwise have been made when the 
tremendously increased war revenues began 
rolling into the cash drawers of the railroad 
industries. 

But as a result of these war restrictions, 
the job had to be done by greater effort on 
the part of management and men with a 
very limited amount of additional equipment. 

Fortunately for the war effort and for the 
national well-being, it was done and on a 
magnificent basis. The tremendous contri- 
bution made by railroad labor is strikingly 
shown in the fact that the 1942 peak trans- 
portation job was handled by only 1,271,000 
employees, which was 390,000 fewer than were 
employed in 1929 when the earlier peak busi- 
ness was handled by the railroads without 
the emergencies and the other factors in- 
cident to the war transportation job han- 
dled in 1942. Fewer men handled a bigger 
job with less equipment and under more 
difficult circumstances during the year 1942. 

In spite of the fact that the railroads en- 
tered upon the war period with a plant that 
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had suffered from 10 lean years of business, 
and from 10 years of subnormal maintenance, 
they handled, in 1942, about 50 percent more 
freight business and almost 100 percent more 
passenger business with about 24 percent 
fewer employees. 

In the case of the railroad industry and its 
million and a quarter trained workers, the 
first critical year of our Nation’s war effort 
was not another unhappy instance of “tco 
little, too late.” On the contrary, a greatly 
reduced number of workers, working with a 
railroad plant that had suffered from 10 
years of undermaintenance, turned out the 
greatest transportation job in world history 
and made new records in labor efiiciency and 
productivity. 

While the total railroad wage bill in 1942 
was only $36,000,000 above that of 1929, the 
operating revenues of the railroads increased 
by $1,187,000,000 over 1929. This meant that 
while 46 cents out of each revenue dollar 
went for wages in 1929, only 39 cents went 
for wages in 1942. 

However, the revenue freight ton-miles 
handled per employee increased from 269,000 
to 502,000, which was an increase in transpor- 
tation output per employee of almost 100 
percent. 

As a result of this remarkable job by rail- 
road labor, the President’s emergency board 
was able to report to the President that, for 
the year 1942, the operating ratio—the ratio 
of operating expenses to operating revenucs, 
frequently used as a measure of efficient and 
profitable railroad business—was more fa- 
vorable in 1942 than for any other year on 
record. 

It is also true that the 1942 wage ratio, 
that is to say, the relation of total wages to 
total operating revenues, also reached a new 
low when it dropped to the unprecedented 
ratio of 39.3. 

As a result of the record business han- 
died in 1942 with a reduced number of work- 
ers, the operating revenues climbed to fan- 
tastic peaks. Never before had total operat- 
ing revenues reached the $7,000,009,000 figure. 
In the earlier peak year of 1929 they had 
soared to $6,279,000,000. However, in 1942 
they reached the astronomic figure of 
$7,466,000,000. 

This tremendous increase in total cperat- 
ing revenues was not accompanied by a pro=- 
portionate increase in total operating ex- 
penses nor in total wages. Asa result of this, 
the net railway operating income for 1942 
climbed to the new high peak of $1,480,- 
940,000. 

It was on the basis of this increased labor 
output, this new peak record of labor effi- 
ciency, and these higher operating revenues 
and higher net profits, which were realized 
without proportionately higher operating ex- 
penses that the Board found after 44 days of 
exhaustive public hearings that the 8-cent 
hourly increase was warranted by the facts, 
was justified under the stabilization program, 
could be met by the railroads without any 
increase in freight and passenger rates, and 
was necessary as an aid to the effective prose- 
cution of the war. 

The Board, in reporting to the President 
on May 29, summed all this up very concisely 
when it said, on page 98 of its printed report: 

“A careful study and analysis of the entire 
record leads to the conclusion that the cor- 
recting of gross inequities requires the recom- 
mended wage increases for the 73 classes of 
nonoperating railroad employees. The in- 
creases constitute the minimum adjustments 
necessary for this purpose. The addition to 
the wage bill of the railroad industry will 
not provide a basis for increases in railroad 
treffic rates or for resistance to justifiable 
reductions in these rates. The recommended 
increases are within the existing general lev- 
els of production costs in the sense that they 
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do not provide a basis for increases in rail- 
road traffic rates or for increases in produc- 
tion costs in comparable industries and 
emptoyments. The correction, by means of 
the recommended increases, of the gross 
inequities disclosed by the facts of record is 
indispensable to the maintenance of the rail- 
road industry in a position that will enable 
it to aid most effectively in the prosecution 
of the war.” 

In the light of these findings on the part 
of the President’s fact-finding board, it 
strikes me that the Stabilization Director in 
his arbitrary cancelation of this 8-cent hourly 
increase, has failed to do the job that he was 
appointed to do, which is to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war, and that he has 
through his rigid determination to freeze 
wages actually impaired the war effort. 

The crisis in railway labor relations has 
arisen only because a wage increase found 
by a Presidential emergency board to be 
“necessary to aid in the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war” has been summarily vetoed 
by Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson. If 
the Presidential board, composed of experts 
in the railway labor field, is right, then Judge 
Vinson has taken a stand which prevents 
maximum effectiveness in our war effort. 

This conflict between Government agencies 
demands immediate attention. The impor- 
tance of American railways in our war pro- 
duction jobs certainly needs no proof. These 
railroads are not only hauling raw mate- 
rials—the ore, the lumber, the agricultural 
products—required to keep the war machine 
rolling, but they also haul the parts of the 
semifinished products which must arrive in 
tremendous volume and on close schedules at 
every vital assembly and production plant. 
The finished war materials must get to our 
seaboard to fit the schedules of overseas 
transportation. Not just the need for a great 
total volume of transportation, but also the 
imperative requirement for efficient and 
timely transportation of all of our war prod- 
ucts- rests squarely upon these American 
railroads 

Before the war emergency, railway staffs 
were at a minimum level; to meet the de- 
mands of the emergency, the railways have 
had to iricrease their forces by over 400,000 
men. Railway transportation, furthermore, 
is not only a matter of the number of men 
and women working for the carriers, but it 
is also a matte~ of having enough employees 
with the necessary skill and experience to 
provide safe as well as continuous operation 
of our great railway systems. 

To recruit this new army of railway work- 
ers and to hold the skilled men already work- 
ing for the railroads, it is elementary com- 
mon sense that the railroads must pay wages 
comparing with some degree of justice to 
those offered skilled workers in other in- 
dustries. As a matter of fact, however, rail- 
road wages are and have been far below those 
paid fo~ similar skills in other industries. 

In February of this year an emergency 
board was appointed, under the Railway Me- 
diation Act and Presidential Executive orders, 
to consider the wage rates of the million non- 
operating railway employees. That Board, 
after weeks of hearings and consideration 
of hundreds of statistical exhibits on wage 
conditions, reported that the wages of these 
railway men are far below those of workers 
in comparable occupations in other indus- 
tries. On 20 specific occupations there were 
only 3 where the railway workers are paid 
more than the lowest outside rates; in 10 of 
the occupations the lowest outside rate was 
at least 10 cents an hour above the railroad 
rate. The top rates, in some cases, in out- 
side industries were as much as $1 an hour 
above railway rates. 

It takes no profound knowledge of eco- 
nomics or of human nature to know what 
has happened under those circumstances. 
Many thousands of skilled railway workers 
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have gone into other employment. New 
workers entering railway service for the first 
time have speedily decided to go into other 
employment. The ~Railroad Retirement 
Board reported that in the year ending 
July 1, 1943, 1,300,000 employees were hired 
by the railroads, but 1,210,000 employees 
were lost. For every 13 men who went to 
work for the carriers 12 men quit and went 
elsewhere. 

This tremendous turn-over of railway 
workers is a serious and devastating loss to 
the railway industry, but it is much more 
than that. Such a shift in employment is 
a net loss of major proportions to the total 
manpower resources of the Nation. The new 
railway worker, during his first weeks of 
service, is of little value. Moreover, the 
training he is being given takes the time of 
older workers and of railway supervisors, and 
his lack of skill endangers all his fellow em- 
ployees. When that new worker, after com- 
plete or only partial training, leaves the 
railroad and goes into other industries, the 
Nation has lost the man-days or weeks of his 
own training, as well as the hours of effort 
expended by older employees and supervisors 
in that training. Much of this training on 
the railroad is utterly and completely value- 
less in any other industry. 

That situation is what called forth the 
recommendation of the Emergency Board, 
appointed under the Railway Labor Act, that 
the wages of these railway men should be 
increased by 8 cents an hour. The Director 
of Economic Stabilization, in vetoing that 
wage increase, has made certain that there 
will be a continuance of manpower short- 
age on the railways. He has made certain 
that there will be a continuance of the ex- 
cessive turn-over. He has guaranteed the 
continuance of the terrific losses to our in- 
adequate manpower pool that the turn-over 
in the railway industry has caused. This act 
by Judge Vinson seems clearly in defiance of 
the Stabilization Act passed by Congress on 
October 2, 1942. The Congress has directed 
the administration so to adjust wages as to 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 
The administration has before it the decision 
by a competent board of experts that this 
wage increase is a war necessity. Judge Vin- 
son, in setting aside this recommendation, 
has thus violated the clear mandates of the 
Congress, and has placed a major obstacle in 
the way of the rapid and successful conclu- 
sion of the war. 

Mr. President, I make these remarks firm 
in the knowledge that the public at large has 
not had made available to it by the public 
press the true facts which are back of the 
present effort on the part of the railroad 
workers to have placed clearly before the 
people the demands which they make in con- 
nection with which a strike vote is now being 
taken. I deplore the strike vote. I am sorry 
it had to be taken; but in my judgment I do 
not know of anything else that the million 
men laboring upon the railroads could do. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Mr. Vin- 
son is not giving the railroad men a 
square deal at the present time. The 
newspapers oily yesterday said that the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BarKiey] himself went to the Pres- 
ident within the last few days in an en- 
deavor to see whether he could not do 
something about it. iota 

Mr. President, while I was still upon 
the prairies of North Dakota, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky was a 
representative from the State of Ken- 
tucky. I heard then about this fighting 
champion of the common people of the 
State of Kentucky, and naturally I as- 
sumed when I came to the Senate that, 
regardless of friendship, if he found that 
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the President was using someone for q 
stooge, he would get up and say so. 

I say that in this case the President 
of the United States is not giving the 
railroad men a square deal, is simply 
using Fred Vinson, because the record 
itself shows that one time these railroad 
men went to the White House and they 
had made an agreement with the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and when 
they went back at a later date they claim 
that he would not go through with that 
deal. 

Mr. President, I have before me strong 
authority. I have here an article pub- 
lished in the Machinist’s Monthly Jour- 
nal. The International Association of 
Machinists is an organization with a 
membership of over 600,000. In the 
Journal is to be found an article—writ- 
ten by whom? It is by General Vice 
President Eric Peterson. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, because it 
corroborates what I have said with re- 
spect to the trouble these men have had, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

A RARE AND UNUSUAL CASE 
(By General Vice President Eric Peterson) 


In spite of protestations to the contrary an 
economic dictatorship in this country is now 
an established fact; at least, as far as control 
over wage rates is concerned. Any doubt that 
may have existed regarding the absolute 
power vested in the Director of Economic 
Stabilization to veto wage increases was 
erased when the President issued an Execu- 
tive order October 16, 19438, establishing a 
Special Emergency Board to report on the 
claims for wage adjustments of nonoperating 
railway employees. 

Until that order was issued there was some 
reason to believe that adjustment of wage 
disputes in the railroad industry was still 
governed by the Railway Labor Act—legisia- 
tion responsible for a 20-year record of peace- 
ful labor relations in one of the Nation’s most 
vital industries. 

The extraordinary patience displayed by 
the Nation’s railway employees during the 13 
months of their request for a wage increase 
which has been considered by one Govern- 
ment agency after another, has been nothing 
short of amazing compared with the reaction 
of workers in other industries when experi- 
encing inexcusable delays in adjustment of 
wage disputes. 

And what is the reward for such patience 
and efficient and uninterrupted service? 

A denial of economic justice. 

That is what the President’s Executive or- 
der of October 16 amounts to. That order 's 
tantamount to a scrapping of the Railway 
Labor Act, as it relegates members of the 
Special Emergency Board to the role of 
puppets. 

Of what use is it to appoint another Board 
to consider the merits of a dispute already 
passed on by a tribunal which reported its 
findings after 44 days of hearings, when the 
Board is specific lly directed to make recom- 
mendations in conformity with the opinion 
of the Economic Stabilization Director?- 

Of what meaning is the language that “the 
recommendations of the Special Emergency 
Board in regard to proposed changes shall 
become effective 15 days after the date of the 
filing of its report to the President,” when 
it is coupled with the phrase, “unless and ex- 
cept to the extent the Economic Stabilization 
Director otherwise directs.” 
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Why go through the motions of appointing 
er board when its members are not 


another 
free agents? 

Why not dispense with the window dress- 
ing and bluntly tell the railway employees 


that the rights guaranteed them under the 
Railway Labor Act have been junked, and 
that the whims and theories of one man 


now rule their economic destiny? 

In his opinion of June 30, 1943, the eco- 
nomic dictator blocked the insufficient wage 
increase of 8 cents per hour recommended 
by the Emergency Board appointed Febru- 
ary 20, 1943, and in so doing completely 
disregarded the effect its edict would have 
on the effective prosecution of the war. 


He substituted theory for reality when he 
‘fused to approve the agreement of August 7, 
943, negotiated with the carriers by the 15 

operating organizations. ’ 

No amount of theorizing by the director 
can nullify the following factual statement 
appearing in the letter addressed July 3, 1943, 
to the Economic Stabilization Director by 
Chairman J. L. Sharfman, Railroad Emer- 
gency Board: 

“The Emergency Board recommended to the 
President what it deemed to be a fair and 
reasonable settlement of the dispute, after 
giving full weight to the requirements cf the 
stabilization program and its authority un- 
der that program. On the record before the 
Board there is not justification for modi- 
fying its recommendations. The complete 
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alternation of the basis of settlement sug- 
gested in your memorandum opinion would 
not only result in the perpetuation of gross 


inequities, as well as in the creation of new 
ones, but it would remove the adjustment 
of railway labor disputes from the agencies 
established by the Railway Labor Act and 
would thereby jeopardize the procedure and 
machinery of that act. There is rec! danger 
that such an outcome and such an approach 
would gravely impair the effective prosecution 
of the war.” 

In his disapproval of the recommended 
wage increase the dictator chose to ignore 
the right of the Board to grant increase in 
“rare and unusual cases in which the critical 
needs of war production require the setting 
of a wage at some point above the minimum 
of the going wage bracket.” 

He didn’t find it difficult to approve wage 
increases in excess of the Little Steel for- 
mula for the lumber industry of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and again in the aircraft in- 
dustry when the N. W. L. B. on September 
24, 1843, after a presentation made by the 
International Association of Machinists, 
established for the Boeing plants in the 
State of Washington a top rate of $1.60 for 
tool and die makers and a starting rate of 
82', cents per hour for unskilled help, retro- 
active to March 8, 1943. 

The following significant statement ap- 
! 5 in the written opinion filed by Mr. 
William H. Davis, Chairman, N. W. L. B., in 
Support of the Board’s award in the Boeing 
case 
“Boeing’s chief worry in holding the rela- 
ely large numbers falling within the key 

fications of labor grade V stems, how- 

from the employment opportunities of- 
red to the thousands of workers by the 
hipbuilding yards within the Seattle area. 
> the minimum rate for most of the 
mparable occupational classifications is 
1.20 per hour, with maximums for black- 
niths, burners, electricians, joiners, ma- 
Cu‘nists, machine operators, sheet metal 
kers, welders, and others ranging upward 
51.38 and $1.46, and sometimes to $1.50 or 
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In the face of these employment oppor- 
‘es, it will not, in our opinion, solve 
ne special problem that now confronts us, 
fix Boeing grade V at the shipyard min- 
m of $1.20. A rate in excess of $1.20 must 
* “pproved if the Boeing workers are to be 
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expected to remain at their jobs and increase 
their efficiency in these key classifications, 
rather than turn to outside shops or the 
shipyards at higher wages.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point an article entitled “The Forgotten 
Man,” written by William Graham Sum- 
ner in 1883, and which is recommended 
reading for Labor Day, 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


Now who is the Forgotten Man? He is the 
simple, honest laborer, ready to earn his 
living by productive work. We pass him by 
because he is independent, self-supporting, 
and asks no favors. He does not appeal to 
the emotions or excite the sentiments. He 
only wants to make a contract and fulfill it, 
with respect on both sides and favor on 
neither side. 

He is the clean, quiet, virtuous, domestic 
citizen, who pays his debts and his taxes and 
is never heard of out of his little circle. Yet 
who is there in the society,of a civilized state 
who deserves to be remembered and consid- 
ered by the legislator and statesman before 
this man? 

The Forgotten Man is delving away in pa- 
tient industry, supporting his family, paying 
his taxes, casting his vote, supporting the 
church and the school, reading his newspaper, 
and cheering for the politician of his admira- 
tion, but he’is the only one for whom there 
is no provision in the great scramble and the 
big divide. 

Such is the forgotten man. He works, he 
votes, generally he prays; but he always 
pays; yes, above all, he pays. He does not 
want an office; his name never gets into the 
newspaper except when he gets married or 
dies. He keeps production going on. He 
contributes to the strength of parties. He is 
flattered before election. He is strongly 
patriotic. He is wanted whenever, in his 
little circle, there is work to be done or coun- 
sel to be given. He may grumble some occa- 
sionally to his wife and family, but he does 
not frequent the grocery or talk politics at 
the tavern. Consequently, he is forgotten. 
He is a commonplace man. He gives no 
trouble. He excites no admiration. He is not 
in any way a hero (like a popular orator), or 
a problem (like tramps and outcasts), nor 
notorious (like criminals), nor an object of 
sentiment (like the poor and weak), nor a 
burden (like paupers and loafers), nor an 
object out of which social capital may be 
made (like the beneficiaries of church and 
State charities), nor an object for charitable 
aid and protection (like animals treated with 
cruelty), nor the object of a job (like the 
ignorant and illiterate), nor one over whom 
sentimental economists and statesmen can 
parade their fine sentiments (like inefficient 
workmen and shiftless artisans). Therefore, 
he is forgotten. Ali the burdens fall on him, 
or on her, for it is time to remember that 
the forgotten man is not seldom a woman. 

It is plain enough that the forgotten man 
and the forgotten woman are the very life 
and substance of society. They are the ones 
who ought to be first and always remembered. 
They are always forgotten by sentimentalists, 
philanthropists, reformers, enthusiasts, and 
every description of speculator in sociology, 
political econcmy, or political science. If a 
student of any of these sclences ever comes 
to understand the position of the forgotten 
man and to appreciate his true value, you 
will find such student an uncompromising 
advocate of the strictest scientific thinking 
on all social topics, and a cold and hard- 
hearted skeptic toward all artificial schemes 
of social amelioration. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
before me the cover page of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, the official magazine 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
William Green, editor. If the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky thinks 
Iam ridiculing Mr. Vinson, I suggest that 
he read the cover page of this magazine, 
in which William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, talks 
about Mr. Vinson’s assertion that there 
has been but a 12-percent increase in 
the cost of living. Every farmer knows 
better. Every Senator upon this floor 
knows of scores and scores of items in 
which the increase in price has been more 
than doubled. I ask that the article on 
the cover page of the American Federa- 
tionist entitled “Vinson’s 12 Percent” 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VINSON’S 12 PERCENT 


The statement from Mr. Fred Vinson, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, that a 
measure of success has been achieved in the 
effort to hold prices in this war at lower levels 
than they reached during the first 19 months 
of the corresponding period of World War 
No. 1 is undcubtedly true. Under Mr. Herbert 
Hoover’s food price stabilization effort, for 
instance, eggs rose to $1.25 a dozen, and 
many will remember how such items as sugar 
soared. 

With Mr. Vinson’s assertion that prices 
have risen but 12 percent since Pearl Harbor, 
however, there is bound to be dissent. If 
Mr. Vinson has taken the whole price scale of 
all economic commodities as his guide, the 
guide is meaningless. A huge range of items 
are no longer obtainable and are not being 
bought by the ordinary mass of consumers at 
all. 

Food, shelter, clothes and fuel are the major 
items of the working family budget in this 
country. Prices of food, as every housewife in 
New England knows, have risen in many in- 
stances between 200 and 300 percent. Eggs, 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, apples, fruit gen- 
erally, preserves, fish, vegetables, and many 
meats are selling at double what they sold 
for 19 months ago. 

Food is the major headache of the average 
household. It does no good to attempt to 
tell those who buy it fairy tales about what 
they are paying, nor does it butter any pars- 
nips to pretend that this matter of food prices 
can be comfortably buried in any total na- 
tional price average and still have valid 
meaning. 

True, rents have been frozen in many areas. 
In many they have not. Clothing likewise is 
up. The efforts of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director have been commendable in 
many results obtained. Why exasperate the 
public with fgures which they know to be 
meaningless in urgent categories of their 
daily living? (Boston Globe.) 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, we come 
now to the matter of “Young Pritch.” 
Idonot know Mr. Vinson. Idonot know 
“Young Pritch.” But what I said about 
him was taken from the newspapers, and 
I hold clippings from them in my hand. 
I have here an article which appeared on 
the 14th day of July in the Washington 
Times. This is what Mr. Vinson him- 
self said: 

Stabilization Director Fred Vinson, former 
judge, former Representative, native Ken- 
tuckian, is “fed up” on stories about Edward 
Fretwell Pritchard, Jr., his assistant, Harvard 
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(class of 1935), who styles himself “the future 
Governor of Kentucky.” 


Mr. President, there certainly cannot 
be any disgrace, there cannot be any- 
thing wrong in a Senator getting up and 
saying that Mr. Pritchard aspired to be 
a future Governor of Kentucky, when 
the newspaper says that he aspires to be 
the future Governor of Kentucky. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be a disgrace to be Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, because the man who 
was just elected Governor of Kentucky, 
Mr. Willis, is well known to me, and is 
an outstanding citizen, not only of Ken- 
tucky, but of the entire United States 
of America, and in my judgment will 
make an outstanding Governor of that 
great State. 


The article in the Washington Times- 
Herald continues: 


Retund Ed, or “Pritch” as classmates re- 
member the 260-pound rosy-cheeked, coal- 
black-haired extrovert, has been getting the 
credit for writing opinions for Supreme Court 
Associate Justice Frankfurter, whose secretary 
he was. He also got the credit for upsetting 
the wage board award to the railroad em- 
ployees and with issuing prematurely the 
meat roll-back subSidy plan. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole article may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A YOUNG MAN GOES TO TOWN 


Stabilization Director Fred Vinson, former 
judge, former Representative, native Ken- 
tuckiah, is fed up on stories about Edward 
Fretwell Pritchard, Jr., his assistant, Har- 
vard (class of 1935), who styles himself “the 
future Governor of Kentucky.” 

Rotund Ed, or Pritch, as classmates re- 
member the 260-pound rosy-cheeked, coal- 
black-haired extrovert, has been getting the 
credit for writing opinions for Supreme Court 
Associate Justice Frankfurter, whose secre- 
tary he was. He also got the credit for up- 
setting the wage board award to the railroad 
employees and with issuing prematurely the 
meat roll-back subsidy plan. 

Judge Vinson, who roomed with Ed’s father 
at Center College, Kentucky, says: 

“I have known my assistant since he was 
10 years old. He went to Princeton and 
later to Harvard. He won honors at both 
schools. His uncle, Watt Pritchard, was a 
circuit court judge in Kentucky. The family 
came to the State in 1800 and has had many 
outstanding lawyers and judges among them. 
Personally, I am a cranky sort of individual 
who stands upon his own two feet. I per- 
sonally handled the rail wage matter under 
the hold-the-line order and Judge Byrnes’ 
(Jimmie) stabilization order. It was up to 
me to review the decision of the emergency 
panel, and I did. I signed the press release 
on the roll-back order on meat.” 

The judge added he wants the record 
straight on his own protege, who is IV-F in 
the draft, with a fine memory, a great reader, 
a brilliant man, extremely sensitive about 
the “ribbing”? he has been getting from all 
concerned. He added he hopes his statement 
will close the record on “Big Pritch,” who is 
here to stay as long as needed. 

Judge Vinson is a man with tremendous 
drive. Ed seems to fit in well with one who 
has such drive. In his 5 years on the bench 
the judge has been reversed only twice, once 
in the Viereck case. 

Ed’s career has been fast and furious. 
Starting in 1939 with Justice Frankfurter, 
Ed had just left the La FoLLerTe Civil Liber- 
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ties Committee as investigator. He went 
to Justice Department, then to John Lord 
O'Brian in W. P. B., next to Justice Byrnes in 
O. E. S., thence to Judge Vinson. One of 
Ed’s neatest tricks has been to sit in on the 
seSsions of the nine-man adviscry committee 
meeting alternate Fridays at Justice Byrnes’ 
call. On this committee are William Green, 
Phil Murray, Jim Patton, Eric Johnson, Ed 
O'Neal, and Ralph Flanders. 

Ed has been all ears when the labor boys 
have spoken, written profuse notes cn their 
remarks. When mere industry or business 
has spoken Ed has folded his hands across his 
8-foot wide chest, looked at the ceiling and 
closed his John Lewis like eyes. Pritchard 
got in the War Mobilization set-up about the 
time Fred Searles went over from W. P. B. 

He is a politician of no mean ability. He 
made himself conspicuous at Princeton by 
putting the Democratic club in the groove 
as a vote-getting machine. Until recently 
Ed was a frequent diner at an inn near 
State Department. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly all I have said about this man be- 
ing unable to stand up in the Army is 
borne out by the newspaper clipping I 
hold in my hand. The clipping is from 
the same newspaper, and the article was 
published on August 28, 1943. It reads 
in part as follows: 

Discharged from the Army after 1 month 
of service—most of it in Fort Custer Hos- 
pital—300-pound Edward F. Pritchard, who 
once dubbed himself a “barrel,” is back in 
Washington with the opportunity, if he 
wants it, of returning to his former post as 
key assistant to Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Fred M. Vinson. 


Mr President, I also have a clipping 
from a newspaper published on Novem- 
ber 16, 1843. In the column known as 
the Roundup, the statement was made: 

We notice Stabilization Director Vinson’s 
Ed Pritchard and Attorney General Biddle'’s 
Herbert Weschler have lunch in a Tenth 
Street buffet. 


Strangely enough, Mr. President, about 
the same time we find that Hammel’s 
Restaurant, at 416 Tenth Street NW., was 
the subject of an announcement by Dis- 
trict of Columbia O. P. A. officials, de- 
scribed in the following language in a 
newspaper article: 

District O. P. A. officials last night an- 
nounced a loan of 65,000 meat, fats, and 


cheese points to Hammel’s Restaurant, 416 
Tenth Street NW. 


Mr. President, I do not claim that Mr. 
Pritchard used them all, but I simply 
mention the fact for what it may be 
worth, ard because the distinguished 
Senator has said that I said some things 
about him which were not borne out by 
the facts. Perhaps these newspaper 
clippings are all wrong, but in any event 
I have them, 

Mr. President, as I said a little while 
ago, I have not had the experience that 
some men in public life have had. When 
I was sent to the Senate, I was not sent 
here by any political machine to which 
I owe any allegiance. Ido not owe Harry 
Hopkins anything. He did all he could 
to defeat me in North Dakota. I desire 
to say that if there is a man for whom 
I have the utmost contempt it is Harry 
Hopkins. I say that Harry Hopkins’ 
presence in the White House at Wash- 
ington these last months has done more 
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to wreck the President of the United 
States of America than has any other 
man. I say I have a perfect right to 
criticize Harry Hopkins, Judge Vinson, 
Ed Pritchard, or anyone else, so long as 
I conscientiously believe they should be 
criticized. 

Of course, Mr, President, my views may 
change as I go along in life. It may be 
that after I have been in Washington for 
2 or 3 terms, after I have been in the 
Senate so long that I have forgotten 
about the common people in my State, 
after my views change, if they do change, 
I will take a different attitude. Iam not 
as fortunate as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kentucky. Why, Mr. Pres. 
ident, there sits a great man, a man who 
has had a variety of experience for years 
and years and years, a man who is close 
to the White House, a man who is a 
right-hand man to the President of the 
United States, a man who day after day 
after day is called into consultation by 
the President of the United States, possi- 
bly the most powerful figure in the world 
today. So it is natural that my view- 
point may be somewhat differen* from 
that of my distinguished coileague. 

My sympathies are all with the rail- 
road employees. Somehow or other, I 
found in my experience, slight as it was, 
2s Governor of the State of North Dakota, 
that the railroads were able to take vare 
of themselves. Perhaps after I have at- 
tended some parties given in my honor 
when I get to be 66 years old, such as 
the one given the other day for my dis- 
tinguished friend, I shall have the same 
viewpoint, too. 

Mr. Pvesident, I hold in my hand a 
clipping from the Washington Times- 
Herald for Monday, November 22—a 
great page headed “Society.” Of course, 
Mr. President, society does not mean 
anything to me, because it happens that 
I do not care anything about it. But, 
Mr. President, I was very much inter- 
ested in noting that my distinguished 
friend, whom I respect so much, was en- 
tertained by Mrs. Edward Stotesbury 
and James H. R. Cromwell. They are 
well-known people—one the widow of a 
great railroad magnate and the other 
a man who married the richest girl in 
the world, Doris Duke. Just see, Mr. 
President, how this paper says Mrs. 
Stotesbury was dressed: 

Mrs. Stotesbury, whose parties are as few 
as they are superb, received wearing a gown 
of heavy black satin that fell into deep 
shining folds under a jacket of black dotted 
net. Her six-strand pearl necklace with its 


diamond clasp matched her diamond and 
pearl earrings. 


Mr, President, some might think it is 
a remarkable thing for a man, in ¢ few 
short years after coming to Washington, 
to be entertained by people of that 
prominence. But, Mr. President, I was 
very, very proud of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. It shows us 
how gallant the southern gentlemen are. 

The article continues: 

There were so many persons present it was 
difficult to hear her beautifully modulated 
voice when speeches accompanied the cut- 
ting of a high-tiered cake with one sparkling 
candle. But we did hear Senator BARKLEY 
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boasting of his 39 years, interrupted by the 
lovely lady saying, “You see, Senator, I am 
proud to say that I am in my eightieth year.” 


Mr. President, only a man skilled in 
diplomacy, skilled in the arts of social 
finesse, could have given such a beautiful 
reply as the one given by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky, when he 
replied—and I quote further from the ar- 
ticle: 

“Indeed, I don’t see,” answered the Senator, 
“but I hope you will live to look it.” 


Mr. President, it seems to me that Sen- 
ators from Kentucky become very, very 
distinguished after they get here, and I 
imagine I would have to stay here for 
20. or 40, or 50 years before I could pos- 
sibly acquire their social arts; because 
here is another article, this one published 
on November 17, telling about the distin- 
euished junior Senator from Kentucky. 
The article is written by a lady called 
Elsa Maxwell. She said: 


Yesterday Senator CHANDLER arrived in 
town for a few hours and called me up to ask 
me to lunch. I had already arranged to 
lunch with Elsie Woodward at the Colony, so 
I suggested to “Happy,” that fiery Kentuck- 
ian, to check his toga in the cloak room and 

nus. Believe it or not, one of our most 
aggressive, fighting Democratic Senators had 
never heard of the Colony. 

“Honey,” said “Happy,” “I only want a glass 
of milk and a chicken sandwich; but I'll 
certainly pay for you-all, if you’ll allow me.” 

Happy” came to the Colony and looked 
on in amazement. What went on there beat 
anything he’d seen on Capitol Hill. He was 
very interesting. He’s a great guy—though 
he did spill the beans a bit too freely, so some 
hink, after his return from the tour of 
England and our foreign battle fronts with 

four colleagues. 
I think “Happy” is an honest man, and I 
think he is pro-American—which really 
doesn’t make him anti-British necessarily. 
He voted for the war—though he’s opposed 
completely to the New Deal. He voted for 
the Army. He voted for Lend-Lease. And 
he backed Tom Connally to the hilt on his 
resolution which included the Moscow Pact. 

So when “Happy” tells me that MacArthur 
had oniy 60 bombers to drive out the Japs in 
his present campaign, as compared to the 
1,000 we use on a single raid in Europe; that 


Generals Chennault and Stilwell had only 
90 bombers to bomb the Japs from their 
Chinese bases, it gives you an uneasy feeling 


at the bottom of your spine. 

“Happy” swears by everything he holds 
holy that we are not getting enough supplies 
or planes to China, nor materials to fortify 
our Chinese bases. If this is true, I, for one, 
think it should be brought out into the 
open—immediately, if not sooner. Anyway, 
Senator CHANDLER thought the Colony a most 
unusual place. Maybe the Colony thought 
the Senator a most unusual man. At any 

>, I think he’s the “cat’s whiskers!” 


Reverting to the statements made by 
ihe distinguished senior Senator from 
Kentucky, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the official statement is- 

‘d by Fred M. Vinson, signed by him as 
Director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, X-22591, dated November 
8, 1943. O. W. I. release 2694, in which 
he delivers an opinion in the nonoper- 
ating railway employee wage adjustment 
( Se 

Mr. President, I repeat that, reared in 
humble circumstances, and proud of it, 








I was sent here by the people of my 
State, the farmers, the laborers, and the 
small businessmen, to represent the in- 
terests of the common man. Whenever 
in my judgment, under my oath, I feel 
that anyone, whether he be appointed 
by the President of the United States or 
not, has acted improperly, it is my duty 
to object. A group of 1,000,000 men 
obeyed the law and went before the very 
boards which the law created. Many 
weeks were consumed in taking testi- 
mony, and the railroads and the work- 
ers did the unusual thing of agreeing. 
They have been to the White House, as 
they say, and at one time the President 
himself agreed. I say that I speak in 
their behalf when I object to a inen 
like Fred Virson coming along and set- 
ting aside that agreement. 

I like the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. He did me the courtesy of 
saying to me a few days ago that he 
objected to the talk to which he directed 
the attention of the Senate this after- 
noon. Iappreciated it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I wish to call the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky to 
the fact—so far as I know—neither my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. NYE] nor 
I—certainly not during the time I have 
been in the Senate—has ever been dis- 
courteous either to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky or to any other 
Member of this body. I said to him at 
that time that if he would point out any 
part of the talk to which he objected, I 
should be glad to verify it, and would 
rise on the floor of the Senate and cor- 
rect it if it were not true. 

To repeat, I am not attacking the 
honesty or integrity of Judge Vinson. I 
am availing myself of my constitutional 
right—nay, doing my duty—to call the 
attention of the American people to the 
fact that 1,000,000 men carried out the 
law of the land and agreed with the 
railroad executives, and that that agree- 
ment was set aside by one stroke of Vin- 
son’s pen. In their behalf I object. 
Certainly there is no other place to which 
I could go, no other place where I could 
call the matter to the attention of my 
fellow Senators. As I view it, I cimply 
did my duty as I saw it, according to my 
conscience. I have no quarrel with any 
other Senator, no matter how he may 
feel upon this or any other subject. 

Let me repeat that I do not know Judge 
Vinson. I do not know Mr. Pritchard. 
I have seen John Lewis only once in my 
life, and that was many months ago. 
I simply tried, as I got the stories from 
the newspapers, to make an honest pres- 
entation of the question upon the floor 
of the Senate. I do not know of a single 
word which I used to which any Member 
of the Senate could honestly take ex- 
ception. I can readily understand how 
badly the distinguished senior Senator 
from Kentucky feels. Those men are 
friends of his. He has known them for 
a long time. He likes them. But Mr. 
President, I have found in public life 
that when one assumes a public office 
and takes the oath to be a trustee for 
the people the time may come when his 
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very best friend and he may have to part 
company. 

I like to picture in my mind that bold, 
fighting champion of the people of Ken- 
tucky personified by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky 10 or 15 years 
ago, when we used to read about him 
in the newspapers out West. I repeat, 
I like him. I respect him; and, Mr. 
President, if I were in serious personal 
trouble I would as soon go to my friend 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Kentucky and lay my trouble honestly 
and squarely before him as to go to many 
others who here in Washington call 
themselves my friends. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
only part of the Senator’s remarks to 
which I wish to advert is that part in 
which he referred to a social occasion in 
my honor on last Sunday. 

It is incredible to me that a Member 
of this great body should seek, by that 
cheap sort of device, to create a prejudice 
against me because a very charming lady 
saw fit to give me a birthday party on 
last Sunday. 

Mrs. Stotesbury is 80 years old, she 
says. I have no reason to doubt it, ex- 
cept that she does not look it. Sheis one 
of the most gracious, kindly, and big- 
hearted women it has been my privilege 
to know. Everyone who has ever come 
in contact with her testifies to that char- 


acteristic. I do not know anything about 
her wealth or lack of wealth. I never 
inquired about it from anyone. I do not 


know why she cultivated a friendship for 
me which would actuate her in giving me 
a little birthday party; but I will say to 
the Senator from North Dakota that I 
am proud that she thought that much of 
me. There is no favor on the face of the 
earth that she ever asked of me. There 
is no favor on earth that I could grant 
to her. She does not need me for any- 
thing. It is a beautiful thing now and 
then for a charming American woman 
who has nothing to ask of anyone, who 
has no reason to expect any reward for 
her friendship, to provide an hour or two 
of entertainment for friends of all kinds, 
rich and poor, in honor of someone whom 
she happens to respect. 

Iam very proud of my friends, whether 
they be rich or poor. I can say, for the 
benefit of the Senator from North Da- 
kota, that while in my 30 years’ experi- 
ence and service in Congress I have en- 
joyed the friendship of many men and 
women, no friendship that I have ever 
enjoyed, and none that I ever expect to 
enjoy, has ever influenced or will ever 
influence me in the slightest degree in 
the performance of my duty as a United 
States Senator. 

I can say also to the Senator from 
North Dakota that since I have been in 
public life I have not made a race for 
any office in which I was not enthusi- 
astically endorsed, supported, and 
worked for by hundreds of thousands— 
even millions—of working people in the 
United States, including railroad em- 
ployees and all other kinds of employees. 
I am satisfied that when my record has 
been examined in the minutest cegree 
and has been combed by a fine-tooth 
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comb, no one who is a friend of the Amer- 
ican workingman will fail to find that I 
have been uniformly his friend and sup- 
porter. I repeat that I deeply appre- 
ciate the gracious gesture of courtesy 
extended to me by a charming woman 
who has no axes to grind and no favors to 
ask. She would be the last woman in 
America to expect me to advocate or to 
oppose anything in the way of a public 
measure or public policy simply because, 
out of the kindness of her heart, she 
honored my birthday a few days ago. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that re- 
gardless of its aspect so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, the Senator from 
North Dakota was deliberately striking 
below the belt when he by inference at- 
tacked a good woman in this city for 
showing me the courtesy of a little enter- 
tainment. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not desire to prolong this de- 
bate, but I do desire merely to empha- 
size, by underlining, what seems to me 
to be the crux of the matter, contained 
in an admission by the Senator from 
North Dakota, after his invidious re- 
marks about Judge Vinson made the 
other day and repeated today. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota wound up with 
the admission that he did not know 
Judge Vinson. I think he said he had 
never seen him. He certainly demon- 
strated, in his two effusions on this floor, 
that he does not know anything about 
Fred Vinson. I think that that state- 
ment alone, Mr. President, can stand as 
an answer to the abuse of Judge Vinson 
by the Senator from North Dakota. I 
think the fact that he does not know 
Judge Vinson, and that he does not know 
anything about him, will certainly not 
stand in the future against the repeated 
expressions of esteem, admiration, and 
affection which have been made many 
times, both by those at the other end 
of the Capitol and by those at this end 
of the Capitol, as well as by those in 
executive positions who have known 
Judge Vinson, who know his high char- 
acter, his great ability, his great public 
spirit, and the willingness for sacrifice 
which he exhibited when he accepted his 
present position. 

It so happens that I do not agree with 
Judge Vinson on one of the :natters pres- 
ently in controversy which has to do 
with the railroad wage dispute. I be- 
lieve he is wrong. But, I certainly do 
not intend to sit silent on this floor and 
hear Judge Vinson abused over a matter 
involving a difference of opinion on a 
great public question. 

Mr. President, I assume it is not neces- 
sary for any Member of this body to ex- 
press the opinion which all of us hold, 
with possibly very few exceptions, con- 
cerning the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarRKLEY], the distinguished majority 
leader. Ithink it was highly improper— 
I am expressing My own personal opin- 
ion as a Senator on this floor—I think it 
was highly improper for the Senator 
from North Dakota to undertake during 
the discussion of a matter having to do 
with something else, to besmirch and be- 
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little the Senator from Kentucky be- 
cause of a gracious social act on the part 
of a lady who happens to reside in this 
town in paying honor and tribute to the 
Senator from Kentucky on his birthday. 
The Senator from Kentucky does not 
need any defense from me or anyone 
else. As one individual Senator I wish to 
express my indignation over dragging 
into such a debate as this a pleasant so- 
cial occasion in honor, very justly and 
very kindly, of the birthday of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion wa; agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. REYNOLDS, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion and tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States; and 

Sundry officers for promotion or appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair). If 
there be no further reports of committees, 
the clerk will proceed to state the nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the Presi- 
dent be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, and without objection, the Presi- 
dent will be notified forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until next Monday at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, November 
29, 1943, at 12 o’clock meridian., - 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, November 25 (legislative day 
of November 18), 1943: 
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POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Erline R. Scruggs, Coffeeville. 
Willie Mae Hancock, Ethelsville, 
Averell L. Purvis, Spring Hill, 
ALASKA 
Lew M. Williams, Wrangell. 
CALIFORNIA 
Ella S. Anderson, Auberry. 
Gladys E. Beard, Yountville, 
CONNECTICUT 
Charles J. Schmid, Amston, 
John T. Collins, Poquonock. 
Dorothy E. Wilkinson, Tariffville, 
DELAWARE 
Anna A. Anderson, Ocean View, 
FLORIDA 
Eva R. Vaughn, Century. 
Thomas M. Crouch, Fort White. 
IDAHO 
Charles I. Bartlett, Craigmont. 
ILLINOIS 
Fred M. Johnson, Jonesboro. 
INDIANA 
Harold W. Barker, Cayuga. 
KANSAS 
Fern T. Fencl, Haddam. 
MAINE 
Frances F. Quinn, Ellsworth Falls. 
Hollis M. Smith, Mount Desert. 
John M. Perkins, Sherman Station. 
Thelma B. Mahar, West Pembroke. 
Ina 8S. Knight, West Scarboro. 
MARYLAND 


Florence K. Hazard, Branchville. 

Eleanor S. Canter, Charlotte Hall, 

Aquilla Streaker, Daniels. 

Esther M. Dennis, Willards. 

John H. Dwyer, Worton. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Fred G. Martin, Dorsey. 


MONTANA 
Geneva Heath, Wilsall. 


NEW MEXICO 
Dave G. Cliver, Santa Rita. 


NEW YORK 
Ruth Larsen, King Ferry. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
E. Burke Gunter, Hamlet. 
OREGON 


Clare M. Sawyer, Drain. 
Mildred B. Croner, Oakridge. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph A. Barnes, Ardmore. 
Laura C. Blatt, West Leesport. 
Millie E. Moore, Westover. 
William B. Snyder, W‘ndsor. 


VIRGINIA 


Edith E. Payne, Falmouth. 
Mildred K. Smith, Sterling. 
Percy Bradshaw, Zuni. 


WASHINGTON 


Lila Luella Henry, Bow. 

Nancy J. Nance, Brush Prairie. 
Josephine F. Johnson, Endicott. 
Thomas W. Tait, Gig Harbor. 
Ruth F. Walters, Moxee City. 
John T. Scott, North Bend. 
Theo V. Steele, Port Gamble. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fray, NOVEMBER 26, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Eternal God, our Father, before whom 
the angels gather in praise and adora- 
tion, we bow in the glow of our national 
Thanksgiving Day; bless everyone with 
the mercy of a grateful heart; open the 
floodgates and let a great tide surge 
through our breasts. Thou art unto us 
the one clear place of refuge amid the 
ruined systems of this world, haunted by 
hate and revenge. 

Thou who didst lead our fathers to 
these shores that they might lay here 
the foundations of a civil and religious 
liberty, bless to us the glorious heritage 
of faith and freedom which we have re- 
ceived from them, Preserve Thou the 
Nation which was established by their 
prayers, heroic deeds, and sacrifices. 
Help us to be true to the great ideals 
for which they stood and may our coun- 
try ever be the home of justice, liberty, 
and true brotherhood. Defend it against 
every peril and may it be increasingly a 
blessing to all the world. In the name 
and spirit of our blessed Redeemer. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednescay, November 24, 1243, was read 
and approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from | 


Texas? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Bouse adjourns today it 
meet on Monday next, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTI: of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speake. I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House fer 1 minute to find out, 


if I can, what the program will be for 
next week, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no pro- 
gram for next week except that on either 
Monday or Tuesday there are some bills 
trom the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to be considered. If the 
chairman of that committee desires that 
the bills be considered on Tuesday in- 
tead of Monday I hope the House will 
five unanimous consent that that be 








adjourn to | 
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done. I undersiand he intends to bring 
up three noncontroversial bills. I do 


| not know specifically what the bills are, 


but last Wednesday he told me there 
were three bills he wanted to bring up 
next week. 

Outside of that, there is no legislation 
to be considered next week other than 
noncontroversial matters, for whose 
consideration unanimous consent may 
be sought, but I have no knowledge of 
any such ncw. However, those things 
develop from time to time. Of course, 
for a bill to be considered by unanimous 
consent it must have a unanimous com- 
mittee report, the minority members 
must be agreeable to taking it up for 
consideration, and the minority leader- 
ship must be agreeable to it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an article by Dorothy 
Thompson, and further to extend my 
remarks and include a brief article from 
Time magazine. 


The SFEAKER. Is there objaction to 


the request of the gentleman from | 


Texas? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 1 
hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

SELECT COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 

SION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 


rection of the Committee on Accounts, I | 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. | 


369), and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of con- | 
ducting the study and investigation by the | 


select committee created by House Resolution 
21, not to exceed $50,000 in addition to sums 
heretofore made available, including expen- 
ditures for the employment of experts, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee, signed by the chairman thereof, 
and approved by the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The cflicial stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the | 


table. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a special order of 15 minutes today. I 


ask unanimous consent that I may have 
an additional 10 minutes in which to 
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answer the turkey dinner smear articles 
that were put in a Washington paper 
and a Detroit paper, one by Helen Es- 
sary and the other by Blair Moody. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


| the request of the gentleman from 


Michigan? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article by Arthur Krock that 
appeared in the New York Times No- 
vember 18, 1943, in regard to the Ke- 
fauver resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a story on Nebraska issued by the 
State of Nebraska, regardless of the 
length of the article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the iegisla- 
tive program of the day and followinz 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an article by Lee Carson, 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

LEND-LEASE AND NYLONS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mi. 
Sveaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the administration of Lend- 
Lease has perpetrated many sins of com- 
mission and omission, and the more that 
I see personally of the operation of that 
particular body, the more I feel that it 
should be investigated very thoroughly. 

May I quote from Cedric Adams, com- 
mentator of the Minneapolis Star-Jour- 
nal, from his column, In This Corner, of 
Friday, November 19: 

This sort of thing makes you wonder, 
Mrs. R. F. Ross, of Walker, Minn., has fore 
warded a copy of the Auckland Star, a daily 
newspaper published in New Zealand. And. 
the following excerpt is what hits us in the 
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eye: “Thousands of pairs of nylon stockings 
will be on sale in Australia within the next 
3 months. Supplies are being sent from 
America under the lend-lease agreement 
with the United States and will be released 
through the clothing commission.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein excerpts from an address by Mr. 
Paul Bellamy. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and. to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, charges have been made re- 
peatedly on the floor of the House that 
the Corn Belt farmer is hoarding corn to 
the disadvantage and _ discrimination 
against poultry and egg producers of 
other sections of the country. I deny this 
allegation. 

I now charge unfair discrimination 
against the Corn Belt farmer, in that 
now there are no ration points on poultry 
or eges, while the Corn Belt farmer has a 
heavy ration point placed on his product. 

Sixteen ration points per week per per- 
son consumes but very little beef, pork, 
lamb, all meat products, butter, and 
cheese. While at the same time, you can 
buy all the poultry and eggs you want 
without any rationing points. 

No wonder the packers’ refrigerators 
are overloaded and are now asking the 
farmer to hold his hogs from the market. 
No wonder everyone is getting tired of 
chicken and are hungry for a real steak 
or ham steak—yes, even a good ham- 
burger, but you will have to take an egg 
sandwich instead. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cocuran] ? 

There was no objection. 

fr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks, including two letters, 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have two requests. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks and 
include therein an article concerning cot- 
ton, and another to extend my own re- 
marks and include therein a letter by 
L. Welch Pogue written to me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to 
of the gentleman from 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, to 
day, the first day after this Thanksgiv- 
ing, Iam not thinking and criticizing my 
Government for each and everything 
that anybody who is opposed to it for 
a partisan purpose may do, but I am 
thinking of the American Army, the men 
of the American Army and the Ameri- 
can Navy who yesterday and the day 
before won great victories for their 

country. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and for permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, while I 
hold no brief for the whisky drinkers 
of the United States, my attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the Senate 
subcommittee is investigating a real, or 
alleged, shortage of whisky in this 
country. 

I am no expert in the distillation of 
whisky, nor am I learned in the science 
of chemistry, but I have been reliably 
informed that most of our domestic 
whisky is made up of 40 percent aged 
whisky and 60 percent ethyl] alcohol. 

The shortage of whisky is alleged to 
be due to the fact that all of the distil- 
leries in the United States are now pro- 
ducing industrial alcohol for war pur- 
poses. It is made from sugar, sirups, 
or cereals. The cost of this alcohol, I 
understand, runs as high as 80 or 90 
cents a gallon. 


Canada is producing the same alcohol 
from waste sulfite liquor, a byproduct 
of the pulp mills, at a cost of 16 cents 
a gallon. When the Canadian alcohol 
plant was opened, I am informed, a big 
celebration was held, and the alcohol 
produced in this plant formed the prin- 
cipal ingredient of a beverage served at 
a large cocktail party. A few drops of 
juniper juice added to a gallon of alco- 
hol, I am informed, makes a fair grade 
of bathtub gin. 

It does seem to me that inasmuch as 
we have a superabundance of this waste 
sulfite liquor in the United States, it 
would be an act of common sense and 
prudence to convert it to alcohol and 
save the grain for other purposes; espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the War 
Production Board has been considering 
for nearly 2 years an offer made by a 
reputable company to produce. alcohol 
from waste sulfite liquor at a cost of 
approximately 18 or 20 cents a gallon. 
Why should we pay 80 cents a gallon, 
when we can buy it at 18 cents a gallon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEIDINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an address delivered 
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by my colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Reep] on the 12th of 
November. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to include some 
brief editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks with respect to veterans’ 
legislation recently enacted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks briefly with respect to a correction 
in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to include two short editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to include an article by Dr. Will P. 
Kennedy, of the Washington Star, with 
reference to the first meeting of Con- 
gress in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain edi- 
torials and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HON. FRANK KNOX 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this moment to pay my re- 
spects to and to express my admiration 
for our Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
Frank Knox. In 1940, when he was re- 
quested to accept the post of Secretary 
of the Navy, in accepting he said: 

It makes little difference what happens to 
me, but what happens to our country makes 
all the difference. 


I shall not be able to add to his fame 
or raise him to a higher place in the 
deserved estimation of his fellow cil- 
zens, but I shall be able to answer to 4 
call of duty on my own part when I rise 
to speak my own mind, and this I co 
now, asserting that in my opinion there 
is not a man in America who exceeds or 
excels him in degree or quality of p2- 
triotism or love of country. 

If it has been necessary, or has had 
such an effect, he has buried every per- 
sonal consideration or hope of political 
preferment that he might serve his c 
try. I honor him for this, and he ce 
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serves the gratitude and good will of 

every American citizen. 

THE LATEST BOOK: ONE MAN—WENDELL 
WILLKIE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, honest 
Americans at home, as well as soldiers in 
the field, will be shocked to read a book 
just out called One Man—Wendell 
Willkie, an exposé of the criminal rig- 
singe of the Republican convention at 
Philadelphia in 1940. 

It was written by a leading Ohio Re- 
publican, Hon. C. Nelson Sparks, of 
Akron, former mayor of that city. 

It reveals the greatest saturnalia of 
fraud, bribery, and corruption in the his- 
tory of American politics, one that makes 
the Teapot Dome scandal look like a Sun- 
day school affair. 

It should be investigated by Congress 
at once, preferably by the United States 
Senate, since it not only refers to certain 
Senators who were leading candidates 
for the Presidential nomination and were 
the victims of the Philadelphia de- 
bauchery, but it also reveals a‘scheme to 
use the corrupt Willkie machine to purge, 
in the Democratic primaries next year, 
certain Senators whom those racketeers 
cannot bluff, bribe, or intimidate. 

If these revelations are permitted to go 
unnoticed by the Congress of the United 
States, it will be notice to the world that 
political morality in America has degen- 
erated to the vanishing point. 


ONE MAN—WENDELL WILLKIE 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have asked for this 1 
minute in order to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RankKIN] if it is 
not likely that there may be just a little 
partisan prejudice in his emotions at 
this mcement. 

a RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLFAN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say in response 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McLEAN] that there is not. I am merely 
quoting the words used by a leading Re- 
publican from Ohio who is telling about 
the bribery and corruption at the Re- 
publican convention that nominated 
Willkie at Philadelphia. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is an answer. 
Nobody would ever suspect there would 
be any partisan thought in the mind of 
the enthusiastic gentleman from Missis- 
‘ippi when a matter of this kind arises. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the 
‘entleman that I was quoting a leading 
Republican who was shocked at the way 
Willkie was forced onto the Republicans 
by a corrupt machine, 

Mr. McLEAN. You have answered my 
question 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlemen from New Jersey has expired. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that Friday is not a 
proper laundry day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and show to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McLEan] that this is a Republican leader 
of Ohio, who wrote this book, One 
Man—Wendell Willkie. This book may 
not be the best seller, but it certainly 
ought to be classed as the “worst smell- 
er,” as a result of the rottenness it turns 
up. 
I hope the gentleman from New Jersey 
{[Mr. McUEAN] will read it, for I am sure 
he would not condone the outrageous 
practices resorted to by the Willkie ma- 
chine at Philadelphia. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I renew my point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial on silver. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1943 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

Tre SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman is recognized. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention to an article that appeared 
in the Washington Post this morning, 
which is very unfair to Chairman 
DovuGHTON and the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I regret that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DoucHTon] is 
not here, because I think he could do a 
better job of skinning than I can. Un- 
fortunately, he is absent from the city 
over the week end, being at his home in 
North Carolina. His work in preparing 
and passing the tax bill justifies the high 
esteem in which he is held in this House 
and by the country. 

Anyone who knows the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DovuGHToN] 
knows that he would not lend himself to 
slipping over jokers in any bill that 
comes from his committee. The article 
in the Post insinuates that this was done. 
Ordinarily Bob Albright, the author of 
this article, is very well informed and 
fair, but in this instance he has taken an 
unfair advantage and, in addition, has 
written an article that is not accurate 
nor historically correct. The article that 
I am referring to is headed “Revenue bill 
accounting joker makes labor howl— 
Green protests House requirement for 
yearly union financial report.” 

In the body of the article I read: 

The American Federation of Labor de- 
tected the sleeper too late to block it in the 
House, but President William Green filed a 
protest with House Majority Leader JoHN 
W. McCormack. 


Further on in the article this state- 
ment is made: 
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There was ample indication the Ways and 
Means Committee knew what it was about 
and it was determined to get at union profit 
data for possible future tax purposes. 


What are the facts? This particular 
item in the tax bill that we passed on 
Wednesday was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on three dif- 
ferent occasions, and after each meeting 
where we considered this particular sec- 
tion of the bill the chairman, as is his 
custom, held a press conference and in 
his conference he stated to the press— 
and I call upon the members in the press 
gallery to bear me out—the chairman 
frankly and openly stated to the press 
that the section in the revenue bill com- 
pelling all organizations to file financial 
returns of receipts and disbursements 
with the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue included all organizations save re- 
ligious and educational. Asked by Bob 
Humphreys, of I. N. S., if it included 
labor unions, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Doucnuron] said it did. 

In this connection it may be pertinent 
to state that on November 19 the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Chairman 
DovucHTON, accompanied by several 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, appeared before the Committee 
on Rules at a public hearing to ask for a 
rule to govern consideration of the rev- 
enue measure in the House 5 days later. 
Let me read from the record of that 
hearing. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLEcK], a member of the Rules 
Committee, was interrogating. 

Mr. HALLEcK. On page 28, section 112 
speaks of returns by organizations exempt 


from taxation. What kinds of organizations 
will file those? 

Mr. Knutson. I believe every kind except 
religious and educational. 

Mr. HALLEcK. How about labor unions? 

Mr. Knutson. They will file. The purpose 
is to make them file returns so that we can 
see what the intake and outgo are. It is for 
our guidance in the future. There is a loop- 
hole there that should be closed. 


Mr. Speaker, at least a half dozen 
newspapermen covered this hearing. 
Members of the House, I submit that 
this short excerpt from the committee 
hearings utterly refutes all insinuations 
that anything was “slipped over.” If 
anything it would indicate that someone 
was asleep at the switch. 

It is unfortunate that the Post was not 
aware of what had transpired, because 
I want to assume that the Post seeks 
to be fair. There was nothing hidden, 
neither did we try to hide anything. 
The press was kept fully informed of 
every move that we made in executive 
session, and any unbiased representative 
in the press gallery will bear me out in 
that statement. It is strange that Mr. 
Green did not know what was going on 
in the committee as other labor organ- 
izations did. e 

My only purpose in taking the floor 
is to refute this story because it reflects 
upon one of the most lovable and one 
of the most useful, honorable, and up- 
right men in this House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 
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Mr. MCCORMACK. The letter that is 
referred to was sent with the request that 
it be communicated to the Members; 
and the gentleman knows that in my 
remarks I said: 

I am in receipt of a letter from William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, protesting against the provisions 
of section 112 of the pending bill. Any views 
or opinions of Mr. Green are always worthy 
of deep consideration. We all admit that. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; and they usually 
come by freight. Go ahead. 
Mr. McCORMACK., I further said: 


This letter states the position of the A. F. 
of L. in opposition to section 112. In the 
event that the Senate amends section 112 
in a manner satisfactory to the A. F. of L. 
I know the contents of this letter will have 
the serious consideration of the House con- 
ferees when the bill is in conference. 


I was surprised myself when I read 
that statement this morning. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It was entirely un- 
called for and unfair. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly, and if 
any mistake is made it is an honest mis- 
take and in the regular legislative proc- 
esses we will be able to correct it. I 
join with the gentleman from Minnesota 
in his expression of proper, courteous, 
and respectful resentment at the impli- 
cations contained in the article. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let me say to the 
majority leader that no mistake was 
made. We only did what should have 


been done 20 or 30 years ago. 
GEN. GEORGE 8S. PATTON 
Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, much as I de- 
plore the treatment of a shell-shocked 
veteran in a hospital by Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton, I deplore almost as much the 
overemphasis and the publicity given 
to this episode 342 months later which 
can only undermine the morale of the 
people back home and interfere with the 
greatest need of all, which is unity in 
winning this war. In the stress of mod- 
ern war a general’s nerves may become 
frayed the same as those of men in the 
ranks. It is not for us on the home 
front to attempt to indulge in back-seat 
driving and criticize those who are re- 
sponsible for winning victories. I know 
General Patton personally; I have seen 
him with his troops. I believe he is the 
greatest fighting officer in the Army of 
the United States, and the Lord knows 
we need fighting generals. He has apol- 
ogized to the individual, he has apolo- 
gized to the staff of the hospital, he has 
apologized humbly to his entire division. 
What else do you want? I say to you 
that there is no greater, two-fisted 
fighting man in our Army, and I hope 
there will be no more publicity in the 
press and magazines because it can only 
be harmful. I should like to see this 
matter left to the military authorities 
and not paraded in the newspapers in 
the interest of national unity, Army 
morale, and winning the war. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp and 
to include therein a resolution of the 
League of Iowa Municipalities at a meet- 
ing in Iowa City on November 5 last. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Rowe] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 


THE O. P. A. RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said to me on more than one occasion 
that the Well of this House is a place of 
danger. I am sure my friends who so 
advised me were acting in good faith and 
were giving first consideration to my po- 
litical well-being. Iwas impressed with 
their statements concerning the high 
political mortality rate of those who in 
the past had frequented this place in 
which I stand. A single terse sentence 
made here, though with good intent and 
faith, can prove to be the political death 
sentence of its author. So, being fully 
apprehensive of this danger, I subject 
myself to its utmost possibility. Imbued 
with temerity because the inalienable 
right in the pursuit of happiness of one 
of my constituents is threatened and the 
power of the great deliberative, legis- 
lative body is challenged, I bring to your 
attention today a matter of grave im- 
portance. 

I quote the preamble of Food Distribu- 
tion Order 27: 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
Executive Order 9280, dated December 5, 1942, 
and to assure an adequate supply and effi- 
cient distribution of meat, beef, veal, pork, 
lamb, and mutton to meet war and essential 
civilian needs, it is hereby ordered as follows— 


Thereafter follows more than 3,000 
words of definitions and restrictive pro- 
hibitions based on sanitary procedure 
and previous records for the small 
slaughterer and farmer. 

Now, acting under the authority of this 
order, an area supervisor sent the fol- 
lowing registered letter to my constituent 
to whom I have heretofore referred, and 
I quote: 

The evidence which you have submitted 
in support of your slaughter quota base, as 
set out in your application for a permit, 
has been carefully reviewed. Upon consider- 
ation of this evidence, it has been found that 
it is insufficient to justify a quota base, 
and accordingly you are hereby notified that 
your permit has been recommended to the 
War Food Administration, Regional Office, 
Chicago, Ill., for cancelation. If the regional 
director concurs with this recommendation, 
you will be notified as to the effective date 
of cancelation. If you wish to appeal from 
this decision, you should file your appeal in 
triplicate with the County War Meat Com- 
mittee, and it will be forwarded to the ap- 
propriate person for action. 


Mr. Speaker, that letter has blasted 
into smithereens the hopes, the aspira- 
tions and the future of a man and his 
family just as surely as if~he and his 
family were in the path of this modern 
age’s most devastating military machine 
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of destruction. That statement may 
seem a little far-fetched, but I would cal] 
to your attention the words of an Eng- 
lish writer that “freedom and life are 
coexistent,” 

I fully appreciate the emergencies and 
the exigencies of a war program require 
hard and drastic rules, but a true and 
effective war effort can never be realized 
with the wheels of justice out of balance 
or the gateway of reasonable freedom to 
the people locked shut by a non-under- 
standing fixed authority. 

This constituent to whom I have re- 
ferred is symbolic of the true character 
of generations past which have acquitted 
themselves with real credit for construc- 
tive effort in the historical progress of 
this great Nation. He is but one of mil- 
lions who feel the heavy heel of a hind- 
sight hierarchism superimposed over the 
traditional and regular lawmakers of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you something 
about this man and his family. He was 
born on a farm and was one of a third 
generation of farmers, of which none 
lived more than 10 miles from the largest 
city of my district. In 1923 he married 
and rented a farm of 90 acres, which had 
a small acreage of woodland and pasture. 
From his boyhood days, he had helped 
slaughter cattle and pigs raised on their 
farm. This experience afforded him 
means to supplement meager earnings 
on the small farm where he, together 
with his good wife, began their family 
life. Five years later they moved to a 
new rented farm of twice the acreage. 
While on this second farm, he learned it 
was profitable to both buy and raise cat- 
tle to fatten and slaughter the suitable 
ones in the winter months. He also built 
up a meat route among his neighbors and 
friends in the nearby city and towns. 
His business grew and he moved to the 
third farm to increase crops, pasture 
and herds. He was then in position to 
buy a carload of cattle from the great 
arid plains of our western country, and 
also bring truckloads at times from the 
neighboring State of West Virginia. 

He relates to me that he could put 
from 300 to 400 pounds of weight on each 
of these cattle by turning them into the 
rich pasture of Ohio lands and by further 
supplementing this pasturage with grain 
and ensilage in the autumn of the year. 

On this larger farm he built himself 
a small storeroom on the main highway 
where he sold his méat in the winter 
season, In 1940 an opportunity came to 
him to rent a farm of 700 acres. The in- 
domitable spirit of this man accepted 
hard, clean, honorable work as a chal- 
lenge. 

His family was growing and he had 
high aspirations for them. This new 
farm had facilities which broadened and 
straightened the highway to his conccp- 
tion of life’s objectives. I quote from 4 
letter to the Director. of Food Distribu- 
tion, of November 18, 1943: 

It was my intention in moving on this 
Mason farm, to use my previous experience 
in conducting, with my son and a neighbor, 
a unified farming operation. I had accu- 
mulated some farming machinery and I «c- 
quired a sufficient amount of additional ma- 
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chinery to operate this farm successfully. 
The lease gave us limited possession of the 
Mason farm in the fall of 1940. I hired a 
man to look after the buildings from the 
fall of 1940 until the spring of 1941 when 
J moved from the smaller farm to the Mason 
farm. There was a building on the Mason 
farm admirably suited by proper improve- 
ment, to the slaughtering operation. This 
building was about 100 feet long and 20 
feet wide, with an exterior of tile and con- 
crete. It needed a concrete floor. During 
the summer of 1941 whenever time could 
be spent in doing so, my son and I, with the 
aid of a neighbor boy, worked in adapting 
this building to the meat business. We 
mixed the concrete necessary to make a con- 
crete floor in the building; we hired a plumber 
and brought a pipe from a spring so there 
would be fresh water on the floor of the 
slaughter house; we built drains from the 
floor to a septic tank to take the offal; we 
built an overhead track in the building; and 
installed the necessary equipment for con- 
ducting a meat business during the winter 
months. Such an operation is known lo- 
cally as frost butchering. We also equipped 
a small storeroom from which the meat 
could be sold. 


After entering into this lease and per- 
forming the hard work necessary to do 
what he considered his part during the 
days and years of this Nation’s severe 
trials, the heavy hand of our inner super- 
government fell upon him. 

Let us see what his outlook was in go- 
ing to this larger farm. I quote his 
words—page 4 of said letter: 

With a well-balanced herd on this farm, 
which would not overtax the resources of the 
exiensive, wWwell-watered pasturage which 
exists on this farm, and which would be fed 
a reasonable amount of grain, I feel that I 
could make a real contribution in my limited 
way, to the food problem of this country. 
I could cause to be used up the natural 
erowth in the pasture, which, unless fed up, 
would simply rot down unused, and that 
this operation would add something of real 
econoinie value to the agricultural resources 
of this country. 


Here is a Man who asks nothing more 
than space, which he was willing to pay 
and had paid for, the right to manage his 
own business, the privilege of hard work 
and the help from the God of his faith, 
together with fair and reasonable treat- 
ment under the law of his country, suf- 
fering the stigma of having committed a 
criminal act in the simple performance 
of what he considered his patriotic duty. 

He recites the conditions which had ex- 
isted on this large farm before he moved 
Let me further quote from his 
letter, pages 4 and 5: 


In passing, I might say that before I moved 
on this large farm, an overseer and four or 
five laborers were operating it; they were 
using largely commercial fertilizers and farm- 
ing it for the grain which they could get 
The number of cattle maintained was small 
and their operation proved to be a failure. 
They were unable to pay to the owners even 
the amount of rent money. Many of the fields 
had been so exhausted through inadequate 

> of manure that I had to build some of 
them up. A large herd supplies a large 
amount of manure to be used on these fields 
and the fertility of those fields has improved 
aS a result of the operation which I have 
carried on and which, with proper extension 
©! my activities, I could perform to build up 
this land still further in fertility. 
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He had worked hard for 2 years build- 
ing successfully for himself, his family, 
his community, and his Nation. After 
2 years, where does he find himself? I 
quote from pages 5 and 6 from the afore- 
mentioned letter: 


On or about the first of March 1943 an 
investigator from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration called at my farm and asked me 
whether I had kept records of the number 
of cattle and hogs I had butchered in the 
years 1941, 1942, and up to March 1, 1943. I 
told him I had not kept specific data as to 
the number of pounds of each and the num- 
ber of head of each which I had slaughtered. 
I gave him, however, my best recollection of 
the number of such animals killed, and such 
data was in manner and form as set forth in 
my application for a permit. My method of 
keeping books is somewhat simple. I op- 
erate on a cash basis. The money I receive 
I deposit in the bank and make practically 
all payments by check. I have made out my 
income-tax reports by going to my banker at 
Canal Fulton, Ohio, and he has taken my 
check books and bank books and from those, 
has ascertained the gross amount of my op- 
erations both in grain, butchering, and other 
farm operations. I have made my tax re- 
turns on that basis. Therefore, I was unable 
to give the statistical data requested by the 
investigator. He told me that a meat order 
had been made and that I could not slaugh- 
ter nor sell meat in excess of what I had 
slaughtered and sold in the base year 1941. 
I told him I had never heard of this regula- 
tion; that I tried to keep in touch with any- 
thing which might affect my business or my 
farm. 

On or about the 6th or 8th of March 1943, 
papers were served upon me stating that an 
injunction proceeding had been brought by 
the Office of Price Administration in the 
District Court of the United States, entitled 
“Case No. 21,689, for the Northern District of 
Ohio, Eastern Division,” to restrain me from 
slaughtering or selling meat in excess of the 
quantities allowed by regulation. From the 
date of the service of those papers upon me 
I stopped slaughtering operations and have 
not slaughtered any cattle, hogs, or other 
livestock from that date excepting for the 
use of my own family. My operations in this 
regard are at a total standstill until I am au- 
thorized through proper governmental au- 
thority to engage in such operations. The 
hearing on the application for temporary in- 
junction was held before the District Court 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 11th day of March 
1943. At that time I appeared in Cleveiand 
with my attorney, and he stated that I had 
not willfully disobeyed any regulation; that 
as the regulations stood, it indicated that 
until a permit was granted, there was a prob- 
ability of a technical violation if I continued 
commercial slaughtering. He stated some of 
the facts which are set forth in this petition; 
he added that I had been a law-abiding citi- 
zen and had never been in any legal difficulty 
before; and requested of the judge that if a 
temporary injunction issue, under the cir- 
cumstances that the order state that I had 
not willfully disobeyec any regulation of the 
United States Government. Judge Freed 
stated that ali were supposed to know of the 
existence and application of these regula- 


tion and that a temporary injunction must 
issue. 

Mr. LEMKE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. I would suggest that per- 
haps the judge was too dumb to actu- 
ally know what was going on or else he 
would not have made such a statement. 
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Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Was not 
the judge just stating the application of 
the law? 

Mr. ROWE. That may be possible. 

Mr. LEMKE. It is not the law that an 
order or a directive that is made con- 
trary to law, without authority of law, 
and in violation of both law and the 
Constitution, is not law? 

Mr. ROWE. I would assume that is 
correct. 


Quoting this gentleman further: 


He was willing, however, that such order 
state that I had not willfully violated the law. 
The matter was then taken up later with the 
attorneys for the Office of rrice Administra- 
tion. The circumstances concerning my case 
were presented by the attorney for the Office 
of Price Administration, in Cleveland, to the 
court, and on the 8th day of May 1943 a 
decree of dismissal was entered in the United 
States district court by Judge Freed, which 
recited that at the time of the filing of the 
motion for temporary injunction I had en- 
gaged in the business of slaughtering live- 
stock in excess of the total amounts thereof 
permitted under the terms of restriction order 
No. 1 of the Office of Price Administration; 
that on the Ist day of April 1943 restriction 
order No. 1 expired and there was duly issued 
food distribution order No. 27. The court 
further found that I had at no time willfully 
or intentionally violated any of the provi- 
sions of said restriction order No. 1; tha 
since the date of the issuance of the pre- 
liminary injunction in that action I had 
wholiy ceased from slaughtering any live- 
stock and delivering any meat derived there- 
from and that there no longer existed any 
need for the continuance of said preliminary 
injunction. The court order further stated 
trat I should hereafter be entitled to engage 
in business in accordance with the authority 
and upon the terms and conditions created 
by or set forth in said food distribution order 
No. 27, and for these reasons the court found 
that the preliminary injunction against me 
was to be dissolved and I was to be permitted 
to apply to either the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration or the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the issuance of permit and quota 
applicable to the business of slaughtering 
animals or livestock in which I might wish 
hereafter to engage. 

In the latter part of May 1943, shortly after 
the dismissal of the injunction case, I tried, 
and have tried continuously since that date, 
to procure a permit. I have been unsuccess- 
ful in procuring it. The war meat committee 
of this county understands my situation and 
has been willing to grant me a permit, but 
they say they are limited in authority and 
that they cannot possibly go beyond the 
amount of meat which I butchered and sold 
in the year 1941. No permit has formally 
been issued although the notice of November 
2. 1943, indicates that my permit has been 
recommended for cancelation. I am confi- 
dent, however, by reason of the declarations 
of the members of the war meat committee 
and of the representatives of the War Food 
Administration from Columbus and Chicago, 
who attended the meeting with the county 
war meat committee, that no relief whatso- 
ever can be expected by me beyond a quota 
which I might be able to establish in 1941. 
The representatives from Columbus and Chi- 
cago further stated that I would be obliged 
to present satisfactory evidence of the amount 
of cattle which was slaughtered in the year 
1941. I told them I had not kept such fig- 
ures; that I knew within a few head the 
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number of cattle and hogs killed; that my 
son, who worked with me, knew the num- 
ber of cattle and hogs butchered in that pe- 
riod, and that both of us would make affi- 
davit to that fact. Istated, however, that my 
operation did not afford the keeping of a 
bookkeeper nor of statistical data and that 
in 1941 I knew of no necessity for keeping 
such information. 


The true character of this man is ex- 
emplified in his unwillingness to mis- 
state the truth as he knew i+ in the face 
of this crushing edict. The balance of 
his petition better speaks of this fine 
character and I quote him: 


I confidently believe that there is a real 
need for grazing and feeding operations such 
as I conduct on this farm. Ohio has hun- 
dreds of farms which have pasturage which 
is good all through the summer. There are 
times when other grazing lands become arid 
and cattle is shipped into the stockyards in 
a somewhat lean condition. Stockyards have 
no place to fatten this cattle, there is no 
well-watered pasturage such as we have, and 
no ensilage; if any attempt were made to 
fatten up cattle after arrival from rail trans- 
it from some far distant place, the only 
resource would be to feed them grain, which 
is a waste of valuable food products which 
can be used otherwise. In our operation, 
we can use much less grain in fattening 
cattle. Instead of having lean cattle 
slaughtered and put on the market, cattle 
which has fed on grass, ensilage and a lim- 
ited amount of grain can be butchered and 
put On the market, of food value higher than 
meat from cattle which has been simply 
grass fed. 

I am limited on my farm as to the number 
of cattle I can raise and feed for my opera- 
tion, by the amount of pasturage and the 
amount of grain I can spare; and I cannot 
sell in my retail trade excepting to those 
who furnish the proper ration stamps. This 
of itself would limit my cutput. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Along the line 
that the gentleman is suggesting, I have 
a letter written on November 23 by one 
of the largest stock handlers in the Chi- 
cago area of feeder cattle as well as beef 
cattle, and I want to quote a paragraph 
or two, as follows: 


The bottleneck in the food industry now 
is the lack of reliable skilled slaughterers. 
Just today one of the smaller outfits told me 
that on Monday they bought 400 head of good 
fat cattle, expecting to kill 100 head of them 
that afternoon. They had everything all 
ready, steam up and floors all ready to start 
killing operations, but their help failed to 
function. Too many absentees, and some 
that did show up were in no condition for 
work, and the result was they were only able 
to kill 12 head of cattle when they should 
have killed the 10° head, as planned. The 
unions are the greatest bottleneck in the 
packing industry that we have at this 
writing. 

After the first of the year, it is our guess 
finished cattle will be a rarity. That is what 
the administration crowd seems to want. 
Furthermore, under the present point rul- 
ing, it is impossible for families to get good 
meat any more, as it takes too many ration 
points to get a pound of good meat, where 
there is a small family, and small families 
seem to be the general rule nowadays. 


I may say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that before my committee this learned 
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Dr. Gilbert, head of the price-fixing sys- 
tem up in the O. P. A., said to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBErRG] upon 
being asked his qualifications for the job, 
that he knew nothing of business, noth- 
ing of the livestock business, that he was 
an economist, a trained economist, and 
my friends say a good economist. I 
think we have the answer there in the 
Harvard hotshots. 


Mr. ROWE. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to quote the writer of this letter 
further: 


It might be asked, Why do I not sell the 
cattle which I raise and fatten on my farm, 
to the stockyards at Cleveland? There are 
several answers to this. (1) All of my skill 
and experience which I have acquired in over 
20 years in butchering and preparing meat 
products for market would be lost; (2) The 
stockyard gets the profit of my work, and 
instead cf employing my time during the 
winter months when the farm work is at the 
minimum, I must lose that employment and 
my farming operation might be a financial 
loss instead of a profit. (3) It is not always 
that a market is open for cattle such as I[ 
raise. For instance, this fall I was called 
up by a purchaser of cattle in Cleveland and 
he wanted to know if I did not want to buy 
a carload of cattle which had come in by 
rail. He said that the stockyards had ex- 
perienced a shortage of manpower, that many 
of their employees had gone into war in- 
dustries where they were earning a great deal 
more money than they could be paid in the 
stockyards operation, and that the stock- 
yards had had more cattle offered to them 
than they could use. I told him I could 
not buy the cattle because I had no permit 
to slaughter. Under such conditions, if I had 
cattle to sell and wanted to let someone else 
make the profit on my work, where would 
I sell such cattle? 

Realizing the importance of this situa- 
tion not only to myself but also to others 
who conduct like farming operations, I 
want to give a more specific picture of my 
own farming operations. I have on my farm 
115 head of cattle and 180 head of hogs, over 
one-half of which have been raised on my 
farm, the rest having been purchased for 
fattening on the farm. Of the cattle, 40 
are milk cows. From my operations this 
year, I have in my bins, 10,000 bushels of 
corn, 2,000 bushels of wheat, a silo 14 by 
32 is filled. I have approximately 100 tons 
of baled hay. I was not so successful with 
my crop of oats, for a storm destroyed some 
of it. However, it is hauled in the barn and 
is still in bundles awaiting threshing. I had 
48 acres of oats out. I will get only a fair 
yield of oats. I have over $10,000 invested in 
farm equipment, the principal items of which 
are as follows: 3 tractors: a large model D 
tractor, a medium-sized model G tractor, and 
a smaller model A, which, however, is not 
the smallest size tractor; 1 combine; 1 pick- 
up hay baler; 1 2-row corn picker; 1 10-foot 
power take-off binder; 1 16-row grain drill; 
2 3-bottom plows; 1 2-bottom plow; 1 power 
manure loader; 1 New Ideal manure spreader; 
1 Silo filler; 1 power hay mower; 1 corn ele- 
vator; 1 power feed grinder; 1 milking ma- 
chine; 1 power corn driller; 2 motortrucks; 
full blacksmithing equipment; 1 full slaugh- 
terhouse equipment; disks, harrows, and 
other complete farm equipment not herein 
specified. My son 18 years old is my right- 
hand man. With his help and that of a 
neighbor boy and with the labor-saving 
equipment which I have accumulated, we 
operate this farm. My other ehildren are: 
a daughter 16 years of age; twins, a son and 
daughter aged 12 years; and a daughter, aged 
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3 years. Each child has come duties on the 
farm; they are interested in what I am doing 
and I am trying to show them that there is a 
place for young people on a farm. I would 
not want them to feel that their father haq 
transgressed any of the laws of the country, 
I am grateful to the judge and the attorney 
for the Office of Price Administration who 
saw to it that a record was not made which 
would throw ciscredit upon my name. 


Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. I concur with the gen- 
tlemen on the majority side that the 
judge should not be blamed. He fol- 
lowed the so-called law. On this par- 
ticular Thanksgiving Day, I am grateful 
that in the Ninth District of Ohio, under 
the Administrator O. D. Wearley, who 
has just retired, an inspector of that 
kind would not be allowed. The inspec- 
tors in that district of Ohio would not 
slap soldiers in the face by participating 
in a Gestapo action of that kind. They 
know our boys are fighting and fighting 
for a free world. When those boys come 
back that inspector will not dare show 
his face and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. ROWE. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. RAMEY. I want to concur with 
the majority side in the statement that 
the judge is not to blame because he has 
to interpret the so-called law, but I am 
grateful today that most of these inspec- 
tors in the Lake Erie section of Ohio are 
not like that one. 

Mr. ROWE. I thank the gentleman. 


I do not want to have my children feel that 
a normal and proper farm operation is un- 
lawful or is frowned upon by our Govern- 
ment. I have been offered work if I would 
leave my farm and seek employment else- 
where. I feel I can do more good for the 
country in the work in which I am engaged 
than I could in a factory. I would like to 
have my sons become farmers. I need to 
show them that a farming operation will en- 
able a man to maintain his home, raise his 
family, and keep out of debt. So far I have 
been able to do this. I feel that on the farm 
where I am now situated I could raise a herd 
large enough to keep up my milk cattle and 
raise and feed steers for slaughtering and 
also feed a sufficient number of swine to en- 
able me out of the cattle and hogs so raised 
and fed to kill at least 50 cattle per month for 
6 months in the year and 120 hogs per month 
for a like period of 6 months. I am respeci- 
fully asking for a quota which would permit 
at least 300 head of cattle and 720 hogs per 
year to be slaughtered on my farm. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I want to 
again quote the preamble to the order 
which has blotted out the light of hope in 
this man’s life: 

And to assure an adequate supply and effi- 
cient distribution of beef, veal, pork, lamb, 
and mutton to meet war and essential civil- 
ian needs, 


RAMEY. Will- the gentleman 


Is there any doubt in your minds why 
our people are losing faith in the present 
authority here in Washington? 

We read of the distress among the cat- 
tle raisers, of high prices as a need for 
subsidies on meats, of scare statements 
by people in prominent places, and we 
have heard a colleague recite about his 
constituents having to take back to the 
farms hundreds of head of hogs because 
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there was no room to store the meat 
after butchering. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I should like to throw 
a little light on that, if I can. I have 
in my district a slaughterhouse that is 
listed by the War Labor Board as a na- 
tional slaughterer. It so happens that 
since January 1, 1941, the wages in that 
slaughterhouse have arisen 21 percent, or 
6 percent over the Little Steel formula, 
yet they cannot get skilled slaughter- 
house employees. Because of that bot- 
tleneck my constituents haul their cattle 
to market and then haul them back 
again. So I am sure that we are going 
to have to look further than just labor 
in these slaughterhouses for the solution 
of a problem that is crying for action 
right now. 

Mr. ROWE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Here is an instance 
where the man asks nothing except help 
from his God to proceed to raise his grain 
and fatten his cattle and to deliver and 
distribute the meat as this preamble to 
the order has described. 

There comes along an investigator, not 
to say that he shall suspend, not that he 
shall cut down the quota, but that he 
shall cease and desist. 

With conditions like this all over our 
land, and the sluggish action of the 
O. P. A. with the point system, the people 
are without meat as a glut prevails to 
further excuse the restrictive orders of 
the philosophy of scarcity. 

Here is an agency stopping a real 
American from providing us with much 
good meat, while the First Lady of our 
land is quoted in the papers of my home 
town as saying: 

I lived through the last war and the cost 
of living doubled. It happened once and it 
can happen again. Look at China today, 
and remember Germany after the last war. 
Once inflation starts, money depreciates in 
value until it buys less and less. 

If prices are doubled, then pork chops will 
cost 76 cents a pound, instead of 38 cents. 


Think of it, to make a statement like 
that when hogs are being returned to the 
farms because there is no place to store 
the meat. 

Our people are troubled by a terrible 
war which we believe is not our fault or 
of our making. They are vexed at a sort 
of tyranny here at Washington which we 
do know is our fault. It is within the 
power of this Congress to give them re- 
lief, and the wind of inaction will bring 
the whirlwind of accounting. 

The words of Confucius are an admon- 
ition on this day and now: 

The people are the root of a country; the 
root firm, the country is tranquil. What the 


people want, Heaven will be found to give 
effect to. 


Mr. Speaker, there are good signs 
among us in these troubled days. Con- 
gress is taking its full authority unto 
itself. I recognize the tendency to set 
determined courses for a return to con- 
stitutional government and by the peo- 
bie's representatives, This march must 
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be kept up and the tempo increased so 
that real Americans such as the man 
about whom I have spoken today shall 
not suffer a loss of morale, lest by the 
breaking of their spirit our kind of gov- 
ernment shall fail and fall. This charge 
is ours. These orders which slowly but 
surely stifle and put out the lights of in- 
dividual liberty and freedom are the her- 
alding of a ringing challenge to our 
capacity to represent our people and keep 
their Government from passing out of 
their hands. 

Listen, as silent chambers speak to us. 
Washington said: 

Other misfortunes may be borne or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if they exhaust our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if they desolate and lay waste our fields, still 
under new cultivation, they will grow green 
again and ripen to future harvests. It would 
be but a trifle even if the walls of yonder capi- 
tal were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all cov- 
ered by the dust of the valley. All these may 
be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished governments? 

Who shall rear again the well-proportioned 
columns of constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful archi- 
tecture which unites national sovereignty of 


State rights, individual security, and public | 


prosperity? No, if these columns fall they 
will be raised not again. Like the Coliseum 
and the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful and melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them than 
were ever shed over the monuments of 
Roman or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of con- 
stitutional American liberty. 


APPOINTMENT OF BRIGADIER GENERALS 
OF THE ARMY 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 


table for present consideration the bill | 


(S. 1410) to amend section 4 of the act 
approved June 13, 1940. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORT. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wish the chairman would take a 
minute or two to explain to the Members 
of the House the import of this particular 
measure. 


Mr.MAY. Mr. Speaker, unter the Na- | 


tional Defense Act brigadier generals can 
be commissioned from the line in the 
Army of the United States as permanent 
officers only when they have had 28 or 
more years of continuous commissioned 
service in the Regular Establishment. 
During the present war the President has 
sent to the Senate of the United States 
just recently a recommendation for the 
appointment and commissioning of five 
different officers of the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel or above as lieutenant gen- 
erals in the line. These officers have not 
had the 28 yeays of continuous service re- 
quired by the National Defense Act. 
For the information of the House, I 
may say that it applies to only five offi- 
cers, four of whom have distinguished 
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themselves on duty in combat areas on 
the war fronts in Europe and Asia. It 
particularly applies to Gen. Mark Clark, 
commander of the Fifth Army in Italy; 
General Kenney, the chief of the Fifth 
Air Force in the southwest Pacific; two 
other generals whose names I do not now 
recall; and one in the War Depariment. 
The only purpose of this measure is to 
enable those men to be commissioned as 
brigadier generals even though they have 
not had the 28 years of continuous 
service. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Does that 
apply only to brigadier generals or does 
it also apply to major generals? 

Mr. MAY. Officers below the rank of 
lieutenant colonel cannot be commis- 
sioned as brigadier generals. The ap- 
pointments must be of officers holding 
that rank or higher. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. But this 
does not apply to major generals? 

Mr. MAY. No. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. This does 
not open the door to the promotion of 
men without that length of service to the 
post of major general? 

Mr. MAY. No. 

I would say further that the House 
committee struck out all of the bill which 
the Senate passed and wrote a new pro- 
vision which limits the promotions to 25 
percent of those available under existing 
law. The idea we had in mind was that 
there will be others who will have oppor- 
tunities like Gen. Mark Clark and Gen- 
eral Kenney and others to demonstrate 
their great ability as generals, and we will 
want to leave some place for them. 
Therefore we confined it to 25 percent 
of those authorized. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is it or is it not true— 
and I believe it to be true—that General 
Pershing was promoted from a captaincy 
to a brigadier generalcy in order that we 
might have the benefit of the experience 
he had in the Philippines and other com- 
| bat areas, for the purposes of the last 
war? 

Mr. MAY. 
correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the person have 
to have 28 years of continuous service 
now regardless of what rank he holds 
before he is promoted? 
| 








I understand that to be 


Mr. MAY. That is right, before he can 
be commissioned as a brigadier general, 
and he must have a rank not below that 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. HINSHAW. When was that 28- 
year provision placed in the law? 

Mr. MAY. In 1920, I believe. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It seems to me that 
the world would have lost the services of 
a number of great officers who served as 
commanding generals at the age of 30 
and 35 if that law had been in existence 
before. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman from 

| California is absolutely correct. It is for 
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this very reason that we have brought in 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ican see no sense in 
the 28-year limitation when what you 
want is good officers. 

Mr. SHORT. We can take officers of 
the line who are lieutenant colonels and 
above, and can make them brigadier gen- 
erals, regardless of whether or not they 
have had 28 years of service, under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I personally would 
like to take them with a lot less than 28 
years’ service, so that we could get some 
really capable men. 

Mr. MAY. Some of them have had 
considerably less than 28 years of serv- 
ice, and because of their demonstrated 
ability we put this provision in the bill. 

Mr. SHORT. May I explain to the 
Members of the House that several of 
the Members of our committee would 
like to have added to this bill an amend- 
ment providing that generals on reach- 
ing the age of 64, if they are physically 
and mentally fit, of sound body and mind, 
should be continued in the service and 
not retired, particularly for the duration 
of the war. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I can understand 
that, but the thing that interests me is 
the fact that a good many of our offi- 
cers, very capable officers, have had to 
serve for as long as 17 to 20 years as first 
lieutenants before they could be pro- 
moted to captains. If there is anything 
that is stultifying to the mind of an 
Army officer, it is to have to serve that 
long in a low grade such as I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. SHORT. 


It is to cure that very 
defect that we have brought in this 
measure. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was going to 
bring up the very point the gentleman 
brought up. What is now the War De- 
partment’s policy on the retirement of 
officers when they have reached the age 
limit of 64? 

Mr. SHORT. The War Department 
up until the present time has been rather 
strong in its conviction they are auto- 
matically retired. Now, whether they 
are going to continue to do that or not, 
I cannot prophesy, but I want to do a 
little horse trading on this bill. I want 
them to yield as well as to take. 

Mr. MAY. Let me explain that under 
the law it is mandatory that when 
colonels reach the age of 60 they must 
be retired; brigadier generals must be re- 
tired at the age of 62 and major generals 
at the age of 64. And if there is anybody 
at fault it is the Congress itself. There 
is a bill pending in the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House on which I ex- 
pect to have some hearings rather early 
in order to ascertain the reason why they 
are discharging all of these good officers 
and not using them for other purposes in 
the armed forces. 

Mr, SHORT. I think it is silly to say 
the least, and it is a great waste of man. 
power, 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. May I ask this fur- 
ther question? Ido not oppose this bill, 
I think it is the thing to do. But you 
are releasing the age limit at one end 
and then at the other end you have very 
many capable officers, and there is not a 
man on this floor that has not received 
some letters from his district, say, re- 
garding one particular officer that we all 
know is capable. You are releasing 
them at one end and it seems to me logi- 
cal the committee ought to release them 
on the other end. There are not many 
officers and after all age is not the 
criterion. The purpose of this law in its 
origin was to keep the ranks moving in 
the Army in peacetime so we would not 
be cluttered up with a lot of people at 
the other end. 

Mr. MAY. We passed the promotion 
statute and made it mandatory in order 
to get this hump out of the Army, as we 
call it, where they had a vast excess of 
officers following the last war. Under 
the laws that exist, they can appoint 
probably 60 officers under the section of 
the National Defense Act, and we restrict 
these appointments to 25 percent of that 
number. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How many gen- 
erals do we have in the Army now, may 
I ask the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee? 

Mr. MAY. You mean brigadier gen- 
erals on up? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Brigadier generals 
on up. 

Mr. MAY. I do not have any idea. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it true we have 
more lieutenant generals in this war 
than in all the other wars combined? 

Mr. MAY. I do not know about that. 
I would not be surprised if we would not 
need a staff of them before we get 
through. 

Mr. SHORT. Oh, yes; we have had 
infinitely more. : 

Mr. KNUTSON. In other wars? 

Mr. SHORT. In this war, than in all 
other wars combined. Soon we will 
have as many lieutenant generals as we 
have privates. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
act approved June 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 381), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That hereafter brigadier generals 
of the line of the Regular Army shall be ap- 
pointed from among officers of the line per- 
manently commissioned in the Regular Army 
and carried on the promotion list in grades 
not below that of lieutenant colonel whose 
names are borne on an eligible list prepared 
annually by a board of not less than five 
general officers of the line, not below the 
grade of major general; and hereafter ap- 
pointment as chief of any branch shall be 
made from among officers permanently com- 
missioned in the Regular Army in grades not 
below that of lieutenant colonel and who have 
demonstrated by actual and extended service 
in such branch or on similar duty that they 
are qualified for such appointment,” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out all of section 4 and 
insert: 

“Sec. 4. That hereafter brigadier generals 
of the line shall be appointed from among 
officers of the line commissioned in grades 
not below that of lieutenant colonel who 
are credited with 28 years’ continuous com- 
missioned service in the Regular Army as 
hereinbefore provided and whose names are 
borne on an eligible list prepared annually 
by a board of not less than five general officers 
of the line, not below the grade of major 
general: Provided however, That not more 
than 25 percent of the total authorized num- 
ber of brigadier generals of the line may be 
appointed, without regard to length of sery- 
ice, from among officers of the line commis- 
sioned in grades not below that of lieutenant 
colonel and whose names are borne on such 
eligible list. Hereafter appointment as chief 
of any branch shall be made from among 
officers commissioned in grades not below 
that of lieutenant colonel Who are credited 
with 28 years’ continuous commissioned 
service in the Regular Army as hereinbefore 
provided, and who have demonstrated by 
actual and extended service in such branch 
or on similar duty that they are qualified for 
such appointment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein several quo- 
tations from official documents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART, Mir. Speaker, delay 
in fixing the policy o*% this country as to 
enemy-owned property which is under 
our control and within the undisputed 
powers of the Congress to use in aid of 
the war effort and to lessen the private 
war losses of American citizens is dan- 
gerous. 

In the last war with Germany we said 
this was something to be decided when 
the war was over. As a result, to this 
day, 25 years later, the losses of our own 
citizens have never been fully paid. Be- 
cause we did not define a policy until it 
was too late, 80 percent of German enemy 
property has been returned to its original 
owners to enrich the German Reich, to 
enable it to re-form its cartels, to destroy 
American commerce, and to rebuild the 
war machinery which is now being used 
to destroy American lives. 

To delay action now is to open the way 
to an enemy-inspired propaganda cam- 
paign to arouse our sympathies for our 
soon-to-be-vanquished foe, at a time 
when the war spirit has waned, arouse a 
fals? sympathy for them which will lead 
us into a repetition of the same tragic 
mistake we made following World War 
No. 1. Failure to act decisively will 
hearten the German and Japanese bank- 
ers and industrialists, encourage them in 
the belief that, however the war g0es, 
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they will get back their American invest- 
ments. 

Let us settle it once and for all here 
and now, that under no circumstances, 
at any time or in any manner, will they 
get back a dollar out of their American 
investments. Let us proclaim to the 
world that we are going to be as just to 
our own citizens as good morals and max- 
ims of the law require us to be—to be just 
before we are generous, 

And to make the more certain that 
there shall be in the acquisition proceed- 
ings no taint of confiscation, the condi- 
tions imposed upon our defeated enemies 
in the unconditional-surrender procla- 
mation and jin all treaties that may be 
negotiated later should require the de- 
feated Axis Powers to reimburse their 
own citizens in their own currency for 
any losses suffered by reason of Ameri- 
can legal action. 

The Members of the present Congress 
should look at the record of German in- 
fidelity, ingratitude, and trickery, realiz- 
ing that we can expect nothing better 
from Japan—a nation whose foul deeds 
and treacherous activities have long ago 
deprived it of any claim to considerate 
treatment at the hands of any self- 
respecting, treaty-observing peoples. 

If there are any among us who still 
hesitate to act so drastically in respect 
tc these still powerful and yet undefeated 
criminal nations, I hope that they will 
carefully read in the cold type the story 
of German depravity which is contained 
in the June 2, 1941, report of the Acting 
American Agent of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Ger- 
many, to the Secretary of State, who, 
under an agreement between our country 
and Germany, represented American 
victims of German ruthlessness in the 
last war. Consider, please, these para- 
graphs, excerpts from the preliminary 
statement: 


This report, discussing the activity of the 
Commission and the American Agency since 
December 31, 1934, the date of the last previ- 
ous rcport by the American agent, covers 
& period in which some of the most interesting 
and important work was accomplished. 

Dur.ng this period, all of the pending claims 
before the Commission were disposed of and, 
in accordance with the provisions of the notes 
exchanged between the two Governments on 
May 7, 1934, no other matters were to be dealt 
with by the Commission. 

The claims thus disposed of were the claim 
of Katherine McNider Drier (Docket Nos. 4712 
and 11485), that was dismissed by the Com- 
mission on October 30, 1939, and the well- 
known sabotage claims arising out of the 
destruction by German saboteurs, of the 
Black Tom terminal in New York Harbor in 
July 1916, and the ammunition assembling 
pliant at Kingsland, N. J., in January 1917. 
Awards in the sabotage claims were entered 
by the Commission on October 30, 1939. 

A concise account is given below of the 
stages of the litigation in the sabotage claims 
subsequent to December 31, 1934. Briefly, 
the final decision of the Commission not only 
found that the Hamburg decision of 1930 in 
favor of Germany had been obtained largely 
through the introduction on the part of Ger- 
many of false and fraudulent evidence but 
also found that Germany, on the basis of 
an exhaustive study of the entire record, wes 
Tesponsible for the destruction of the prop- 
erties in question. It is believed that this is 
the first occasion on which a decision has 
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been rendered by an international tribunal 
against a government, party to the arbitra- 
tion, based on such findings. 

The spectacular character of the proceed- 
ings was maintained to the end. In the final 
stages the German Commissioner on March 
1, 1939, retired from the Commission in an 
obvious effort to render it incapable of hand- 
ing down a decision adverse to Germany. 
The withdrawal of the German Commissioner 
took place after submission of briefs and 
exhaustive arguments and at a time when 
the three members of the Commission were 
engaged in a discussion of all questions, in- 
cluding the matter of false, perjured, and 
collusive evidence relating to the responsi- 
bility of Germany, except merely the ques- 
tion of the extent of the damages suffered by 
the American nationals involved. The Com- 
mission continued its deliberations in the 
absence of the German Commissioner, and 
arrived at its decision without consideration 
of any evidence except that which consti- 
tuted part of the record at the time of the 
withdrawal of the German Commissioner. 


Mr. Speaker, the base character of the 
enemy we have to deal with could not be 
revealed more clearly than it was in the 
crafty maneuvers the German Commis- 
sioner indulged in in the futile effort to 
prevent the issuance of awards to ag- 
grieved American citizens. 

Think of it! The German Commis- 
sioner voluntarily retires and then, 
calling attention to his own absence, in- 
sisted that for that reason alone the 
Commission was incompetent—that is, 
without jurisdiction to proceed with its 
business. But let us have it in the words 
of the report itself: 


At meetings held on June 15 and October 
30, 1939, after due notice to Germany, the 
commission finally disposed of the sabotage 
claims. Awards totaling over $21,100,000, ex- 
clusive of interest, were entered October 30, 
1939, in these claims. These awards carry 
interest from various dates to date of pay- 
ment. On October 31, 1939, the awards were 
duly certified by the Secretary of State to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. 
Prior to such certification, protests had been 
filed with the Secretary of State by the Ger- 
man Government and with the American 
commissioner by the German commission 
which in effect urged the incompetency of 
the Commission to function following the 
voluntary retirement of the German com- 
missioner. The protests also indulged in a 
number of intemperate accusations against 
the umpire of the Commission. 


Let it be said, Mr. Speaker, to the eter- 
nal credit of our then Secretary of State 
that he did not hesitate to rebuke the 
German Government for its shoddy at- 
tempts to frustrate the Commission or to 
quickly resent its cheap, intemperate ac- 
cusations against the Commission’s um- 
pire. Under date of October 18, 1939, the 
Secretary wrote the German Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim—decisions and 
opinions of June and October 1939, ap- 
pendix, page xxx—as follows: 

I have entire confidence in the ability and 
integrity of the umpire and the commissioner 
appointed by the United States despite your 
severe and, I believe, entirely unwarranted 
criticisms, and I am constrained to invite 
your attention to the fact that the remark- 
able action of the commissioner appointed 
by Germany was apparently designed to frus- 
trate or postpone indefinitely the work of 
the Commission. at a time when, after years 
of labor on the particular cases involved, it 
was expected that its functions would be 
brought to a conclusion. 
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Mr. Speaker, do facts such as these 
warrant sympathy? It will take more 
than the tears of our professional sob- 
bing sisters and our ever blubbering 
brothers to blot out this sordid record. 
Let us have action, and have it now, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter which I received and a 
copy of some other resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include an item from last Sun- 
day’s Washington Star, in which Mr. 
Chester Bowles amplifies his inflation 
remarks at press conference and also an 
article entitled “The Spread of Russian 
Influence in Post-war Europe,” by Con- 
stantine Brown. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial of the Waukegan News-Sun 
of last Friday, November 19, in the Ap- 
pendix. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr.SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 2 minutes reijative to a 
telegram received from Admiral Nimitz. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
supplied this morning with a copy of a 
message that Admiral Nimitz, command- 
ing our naval forces in the Pacific, had 
sent to the widow of our beloved col- 
league, Hon. J. William Ditter. The mes- 
Sage reads: 

The officers and men of the Pacific Fleet 
join me in deepest sympathy to you in your 
great loss. We hope that you will receive 
consolation in the knowledge that your hus- 
band contributed in a large measure to the 
construction of our magnificent fleet and that 
he lost his life in the service of his country. 


And is signed “C. W. Nimitz, Admiral, 
United States Navy.” 

That is another grand and well-de- 
served tribute to our distinguished late 
colleague and friend, and I am particu- 
larly happy that Admiral Nimitz, who 
stands in the forefront of our naval lead- 
ership today, himself a truly great man, 
saw fit to acknowledge in this way the 
Navy’s appreciation of Bill Ditter’s large 
part in providing us with the formidable 
establishment we now have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is 
recognized for 45 minutes, 
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A QUESTION PERIOD ON THE FLOOR OF 
THE HOUSE FOR HEADS OF DEPART- 
MENTS AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am going to talk about a matter in 
which most of us are interested. That 
is, a system by which many of us think 
the method of communication between 
Members of the House and heads of the 
executive departments can be improved; 
a method by which we can have an ac- 
counting from the heads of the depart- 
ments as to how they are administering 
and interpreting the laws that we pass; 
a method that will bring about better 
team work between the Congress and the 
executive departments. 

I have been granted 45 minutes, and 
during the discussion I will be glad to 
yield at any time to have the observa- 
tions or comments of any Member who 
desires to make them. 

The plan set forth in House Resolution 
327 is a variation of an old idea. It is 
simple and can be put into effect by a 
mere change in the rules of the House. 
The resolution provides for a question 
period at least once in every 2 weeks, but 
not oftener than once a week. The 
period is limited to 2 hours. One half of 
the time is to be allotted to answering 
written questions which have been pre- 
viously submitted by the committee issu- 
ing the invitation and having jurisdiction 
of the subject matter. The remaining 
half of the time is to be consumed by 
questions from the floor. Control of the 


time for asking the questions is to, be 
divided between the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 


mittee which issued the invitation. The 
Rules Committee will fix the priority of 
appearances and the length of time for 
each period. Only one executive would 
appear during one period. 

I am thoroughly convinced that a 
frank, open consultation between the 
independent agencies, which, of course, 
includes Cabinet members, and the 
Members of Congress would be beneficial 
to Congress, to the Executive, and in the 
interest of better Government. 

I wish you would think of the men in 
the Government today who are best able 
to counsel us as to whether this or a 
similar procedure would be of value. If 
I should ask you which two men in the 
Government are best able to advise us 
of the merits or demerits of this proposal, 
I believe that most Members would agree 
those two men are Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and Comptroller General 
Lindsay C. Warren. I believe that most 
of us would select Secretary Hull as 
eminently competent to advise us, be- 
cause he has served long and ably in the 
Hous? and in the Senate. Since 1933 he 
has been in the executive part of the 
Government as the first member of the 
Cabinet. Congress has always been 
close to his heart. His deep knowledge 
of Government and the high regard in 
which he is held by Members of Congress 
and by the people throughout the Nation 
give great weight and value to his 
opinion. 

Mr, Hull appeared here before a joint 
session of the House and Senate. Had he 
thought his appearance would be in vio- 
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lation of the spirit of our Constitution, 
or of our tradition, he would not have 
accepted our invitation. Mr. Hull 
thought his appearance would be in the 
public interest, as indeed it was, other- 
wise, he would not have come before us. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas, I am very 
much interested in the proposal the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has made here, 
and I compliment him highly in present- 
ing this method of communication and 
association between the Congress and 
the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

Is it not a fact that the appearance of 
Secretary Hull before the joint session 
of the Congress a few days ago was the 
first time in the history of this Congress 
that a member of the Cabinet or head of 
an executive department, other than the 
President, came before this body? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In answer to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, as far as I know, the appearance of 
Mr. Hull was the first time a member of 
the Cabinet has appeared here before a 
session of Congress, since the First Con- 
gress. It occurred several times in the 
First Congress. I may be mistaken 
about it, but I have not found any in- 
stance in history where it occurred since 
the First Congress, except in the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hull. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. I think 
every Member of Congress will agree that 
the appearance of Secretary Hull before 
the Congress was certainly appreciated, 
and certainly was a move toward una- 
nimity and better cooperation. Does the 
gentleman’s proposal provide that the 
question and answer method is manda- 
tory? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In answer to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the resolution 
provides that they are invited to appear, 
and that only those who indicate a will- 
ingness to come will be invited. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. My thought 
was that in case some member of an 
executive department wanted to come 
up here and discuss a certain matter with 
Congress, the Congress would have to 
listen to him discuss that matter. Un- 
der the proposal made here, would that 
be permissible or would it be mandatory 
with us by the question and answer 
session? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Our procedure 
would operate in this way: Suppose Mr. 
Morgenthau or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whoever he might be, was 
willing to discuss some tax problem and 
the Ways and Means Committee wished 
for him to do so. The Ways and Means 
Committee would issue an invitation and 
would prepare the questions which would 
direct the course of the discussion in the 
way that they desired. They could do 
that by their questions. Then he would 
be invited to appear and the time would 
be set by the Rules Committee. The 
first part of the time allotted would be 
in answer to the questions. previously 
submitted to him. I take it that in an- 
swer to those, if it were pertinent to the 
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matter under inquiry, he could address 
us and talk at length about the subject 
upon which we wanted information. 
Then the latter part of the period would 
be available for questions propounded 
from the floor of the House, with the 
control of the time for questions in the 
hands of the chairman and ranking 
minority members of the committee. 

I thank the gentleman for bringing 
out those points. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER,. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California. 

Mr, HINSHAW. I am very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s proposal and 
believe it might work to the benefit of 
the entire country, through providing 
Congress with a means of obtaining cer- 
tain information. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that in considering the proposition 
for questions and answers to be made 
out by the committee, it will be merely 
duplicating that same thing which they 
already do in the committee. They are 
entitled to invite the Secretary of this 
department or that department or the 
administrator of some agency before the 
committee at any time and question him 
in the committee. It seems to me that 
the purpose of a meeting with the head 
of a particular department would be to 
enable Congress, outside of the commit- 
tee, to learn more about what is going 
on. Therefore, I think I should have to 
object to the provision that the commit- 
tee itself would make up the questions, 
I think that those questions ought to 
come from the Members outside of the 
committee, certainly as much as from 
members of the committee itself. I ask 
the gentleman what he thinks about that 
proposition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comments. Of course, I 
want to say that the resolution I have 
prepared is rudimentary. It is only ‘in- 
tended as something to open discussion 
on the subject. There are two problems 
to deal with. 

In the first place you have got to have 
an orderly procedure to prevent embar- 
rassment or heckling or the discussion 
from getting off on irrelevant subjects; 
and in the second place we want to have 
it as free and open as possible so every 
Member can ask a question if it is a 
proper one. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman 
knows the British system of handling 
that matter: The question is placed on 
the floor a week earlier and the member 
of the Cabinet is given an opportunity, 
I believe through his secretary if he 
chooses, to answer in a written state- 
ment, and any Member of Parliament 
may ask the head of the Department a 
question. The question may be as em- 
barrassing as anyone likes; as a matter 
of fact, I believe they encourage the 
minority to ask embarrassing questions. 
I know that the gentleman may have 
difficulty in placing himself in his mind 
in the position of being a minority Mem- 
ber, but that might happen some day 
apd I know that at that time he would 
enjoy asking a new administration some 
embarrassing questions just as the mi- 
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nority Members today would enjoy ask- 
ing such questions. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
gentleman from California that I am 
thoroughly familiar with the British 
system but I think the procedure I have 
suggested would work better under our 
system than the British technique, be- 
cause under the British system the min- 
isters are creatures of the House of Com- 
mons; under our system they are not. 
Under our plan we expect to bring them 
here for particular purposes and at par- 
ticular times. I believe a system can be 
worked out whereby a Member would 
have an opportunity of getting his ques- 
tion presented. In the first place he 
could talk to members of the committee 
about it and see if he could not get some 
member of the committee to include it; 
in the second place it is contemplated 
that a copy be sent to the Rules Commit- 
tee and he would have a double shot at 
it in the Rules Committee. 

In the third place half of the period is 
allowed for questions from the floor, and 
I think the chairmen and the ranking 
minority members of most committees 
are very liberal in giving any Member a 
right to speak. They certainly would be 
liberal in giving anybody a right to ask 
a question, particularly if it were a ques- 
tion intended to bring out something of 
importance. The technique of it, I may 
say to the gentleman from California, is 
something we shall have to work out. I 
have no particular set notions about it; 
at least I want some procedure inau- 
gurated. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I greatly appreciate 
the gentleman’s idea; I think it is a good 
one. Iam not criticizing the gentleman 
in any way, but on the contrary com- 
plimenting him in the highest possible 
terms. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. 
man, 

Mr. HINSHAW. At the same time I 
know the gentleman does not want to 
preclude a minority Member from asking 
questions, yet Iam afraid that if it filters 
through a committee the minority will be 
precluded from asking such questions as 
the minority may think embarrassing but 
on the other hand may turn out just the 
Oppos:re. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It certainly was not 
my intention to deny the minority any 
prerogatives. I think it would work out 
So both sides would b2 on an equal foot- 

Certainly it was not my intention 


I thank the gentle- 


ing. 
to put either side at a disadvantage. 
Also I did not mean to infer that em- 
barrassing questions should not be asked 
So long as they are intended to bring out 
information. I meant that an executive 
should be protected from questions which 
were asked solely for the purpose of 
embarrassing him personally. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am sure the gen- 
Hleman is eminently fair and Iam merely 
making a suggestion which may assist 
him in the further consideration of the 
legislation. 

Mr. MURDOCK and Mr. SUMNERS of 
Texas rose, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona, 


Mr. MURDOCK. I, too, wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the proposal 
he is placing before us. I feel that it is 
a good one even though it is tentative, 
as has just been explained. 

The thought brought out by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas a moment ago as 
to the appearance of Secretary Hull 
being the first appearance of a Cabinet 
member before a joint session of Con- 
gress recalis to my mind that in the very 
beginnings of the Republic the President 
of the United States, George Washing- 
ton, appeared before the Senate, feeling 
that it was his constitutional right to 
come to them personally to talk over 
treaty matters. It so happened they did 
not do it that way in the beginning and 
a different procedure became encrusted 
in precedent. Iam not so sure but what 
the earlier procedure would have been 
better. Our liberal Constitution, brief 
though it be, permits us within its limi- 
tations to do a great many things in a 
constitutional manner and yet by dif- 
ferent ways. I approve of the thing the 
gentleman is proposing here to bring 
about a closer relationship between these 
two great branches of government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the gentle- 
man’s observations are a great contribu- 
tion to this discussion and I believe the 
incident the gentleman related of the 
first President’s appearing in person be- 
fore the Senate is definite evidence that 
our Constitution rather intended that 
some consultative custom like this be 
worked out. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
to prohibit this being done. The branches 
of the Government are separate but each 
branch affects the workings of the other 
branch. It was never intended by our 
Constitution makers that the divisions 
of Government should be kept separate 
in a strict and actual sense. The found- 
ing fathers, I think, intended that some 
procedure like this should be inaugu- 
rated. In the law organizing the Treas- 
ury Department, passed in 1789, it made 
it the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to “make reports and give informa- 
tion to either branch of the legislature, 
in person or in writing—as he may be re- 
quired—respecting all matters which 
may be referred to him by the Senate or 
House of Representatives or which shall 
appertain to his office.” 

In the debate on that bill it was ex- 
pressly objected to that it might lead to 


the introduction of all the Secretaries on 
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the floor but the bill was nevertheless | 
passed and without so much as a denial 


that such would be the result. 
Nor has our history been without illus- 


tration of the necessity and of examples | 


of this practice. In the early days of the | 


Government the Secretaries were repeat- 
edly called to the presence of either 
House for consultation, advice, and in- 
formation. . 


Wednesday, July 22, 1789: The Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs (Mr. Jefferson) attended, 
agreeably to order, and made the necessary 


explanations, (Annals Congress, vol. 1, p. 51, 
1st Cong.) 
Saturday, August 22, 1789: The Senate 


again entered on executive business. The 
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President of the United States came into the 
Senate Chamber, attended by General Knox 
(Secretary of War), and laid before the Sen- 
ate the following statement of the facts, with 
the questions thereto annexed, for their ad- 
vice and consent. (Annals of Congress, Ist 
Cong., vol. 1, p. 66.) 


And again on the Monday following 
the President and General Knox were 
before the Eenate. 


Friday, August 7, 1789: The following mes- 
sage was received from the President of the 
United States, by General Knox (the Secre- 
tary of War), who delivered therewith sundry 
statements and papers relating to the same. 
(Proceedings of House of Representatives, 
Annals of Congress, vol. 1, p. 684.) 

Monday, August 10, 1789: The following 
message was received from the President by 
General Knox (Secretary of War), who de- 
livered in the same, together with statement 
of the troops in the service of the United 
States. (Proceedings of House of Represent- 
atives. Annals of Congress, vol. 1, p. 689.) 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We have heard the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Sumners!, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, so many, many 
times call here for teamwork between 
the various departments of our Govern- 
ment. That is what we need now; we 
need it in peacetime, but doubly so in 
wartime. I think I see a great gulf be- 
tween the lawmaking branch of this 
Government and the administrative de- 
partment; and I wish that guif could be 
bridged to the advantage of cur Nation. 
I believe the gentleman is working in the 
right direction. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
gentleman that I believe we are ap- 
proaching the post-war pericd in a pre- 
carious situatiun with the _ terrible 
breach between the executive and the 
legislative branches. Unless we get 
some better working arrangements we 
cannot have a long-range foreign 
policy. 

I am anxious to yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, chair- 
man of the great Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, who asked me to yield a few 
minutes azo. 

Mir. SUMNERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand my colleague, what he is now try- 
ing to do is to submit to the judgment 
of the House the general proposition and 
to see if he cannot first procure an 
agreement with reference to the prin- 
ciple and basic policy. 

fr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. And if that 
can be done, then he does anticipate 
that in committees and through what- 
ever other machinery we have in our 
legislative arrangement, we will then 
try to work out and develop how this 
thing is to operate so that both the ma- 
jority and the minority may have all the 
rights which ere inherent in our system 
of government and which cught to be 
exercised by each person who is a Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The _ gentleman 
states my aim correctly. I presented 
this resolution as something to work on, 
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and I may say to the gentleman I have 
been thinking about this for a long time. 

In January I introduced a bill similar 
to this resolution. Then I reached the 
conclusion that the better procedure 
would be to amend the rules of the 
House. In October we were invited by 
General Marshall and Secretary Stim- 
son to hear them in the auditorium at 
the Congressional Library. When I was 
over there it occurred to me that the 
information we were getting was very 
valuable and interesting but we were like 
an audience in a picture show. We had 
no opportunity of directing the discus- 
sion along the channels we wanted in- 
formation about, we could not ask any 
questions, we did not have any part in 
the procedure, yet in spite cf those 
limitations it was a very valuable meet- 
ing and we were given much useful in- 
formation. So I decided then it would 
be very, very much better if we could 
have a consultation like that right here 
in our own forum on the floor of the 
House under our own rules, where we 
could guide and direct the discussion and 
secure the type of information we 
wanted. 

On that very same day I came back 
to the ficor and filed this resolution. 
As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS! has pointed out, it is merely some- 
thing to work on, to see if we can get the 
general idea across. Iam sure the Rules 
Committee, before whom the resolution 
is pending, will work jt out so as to be fair 
and so as to protect the executive heads 
from picayune questions and personal 
embarrassment, and that they will also 


protect the rights of the minority and 
the prerogatives of the majority. 


Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s proposal, it is to change or 
amend the rules of the House to permit 
rather round-table discussions with 
heads of the executive departments, 
agencies, and Cabinet officers. Since 
the Constitution provides that there 
shall be three independent branches of 
government—legislative, executive, and 
judicial—and since the Congress for 
many years has been rapidly tending 
toward uncontrolled bureaucracy, does 
not the gentleman fear a little bit that 
if we open the gates to the heads of 
these departments to make their play 
before the House of Representatives they 
might become more powerful than they 
are now even, when they not only dis- 
burse the funds we give them but con- 
trol the disbursement of them, and that 
we might get into some little difficulty 
in that direction? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam glad the gen- 
tleman raises that subject. In the first 
place, while we say we have three sepa- 
rate and distinct divisions of our Gov- 
ernment, that is not actually and literal- 
ly true. They have to work in some 
degree of cooperation with each other, 

The executive power is vested in the 
President but he is authorized to partici- 
pate in the lawmaking power so as to 
give Congress information on the state 
of the Union; to recommend to the con- 
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sideration of Congress such measures as 
he shall judge necessary; to convene 
both Houses of Congress, or either of 
them. Also, no resolution or bill to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House 
may be necessary shall take effect with- 
out his approval unless passed by two- 
thirds majority over his disapproval. 
The Executive has the power of one-sixth 
of the membership of the House and one- 
sixth of the membership of the Senate 
by virtue of his power of veto. 

The legislative power was confided to 
Congress. Congress has great control 
over the executive and judicial branches. 
Congress has the power to fix the com- 
pensation of all officers of the United 
States. It has provided who should act 
as President in the event of disquali- 
fication cf the President and Vice Pres- 
ident. It has power to establish all of- 
fices not prescribed in the Constitution. 
It has power to establish all courts not 
prescribed by the Constitution—to reg- 
ulate the salaries, and to define the juris- 
diction and powers of the judges. Con- 
gress defines all crimes which may be 
tried by these courts. 

The judicial powers are confided to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but the executive and legislative 
branches are not independent of the Su- 
preme Court. The Court has the power 
to annul any law that Congress passes, 
or to set aside any order made by the 
Executive. The Chief Justice presides 
over the Senate in an impeachment trial 
of a President. 

This shows that the departments of 
the Government, though separate, are 
yet in organization and function so en- 
twined and interdependent that they 
cross the boundaries of each other. It 
is as Senator Pendleton said: 

They come in contact, but not in conflict. 
They cross the paths assigned to each with- 
out meeting or clashing in the pathways. 


I may say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that this system would not make 
the executive department more powerful. 
It would make the Congress more power- 
ful. It would enable Congress to deal 
more effectively with the executive de- 
partment. We would have better infor- 
mation. We would be able to see what 
they were doing. The galleries would be 
filled, the great importance of the Con- 
gress would be brought to the attention 
of the people of the Nation and the Con- 
gress would regain its position. Also if 
the executive heads knew they were to be 
asked up here to give an accounting they 
would be a whole lot more careful with 
the directives and orders they issue. We 
would have an opportunity face to face to 
tell them what the people want done and 
to explain to them the hopes, aspirations, 
and wishes of the people. 

Mr. MAY. Does not the gentleman 
think that the regular standing commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives as 
they are now constituted would be more 
apt to get detailed inside information out 
of a Cabinet officer or the head of an 
executive agency in a committee room 
than you would on the House. floor where 
it is a round-table discussion and there 
are arguments one way or the other? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I -may say to the 
gentleman this is not intended in any 
way to supplant the work of committees, 
The difficulty about the committee sys- 
tem in connection with big matters of 
national and international importance, 
and that is what we are going to deal 
with in these sessions, matters involving 
big governmental policies, is that the 
particular members of one committee 
have a hard time attending that commit- 
tee regularly and all the Members of the 
House certainly cannot be at the par- 
ticular meeting where those things are 
under discussion. 

The hearings may not be printed for 
weeks or months afterward and they are 
so voluminous nobody can read them. 
So we would get better information on 
big matters under consideration if we 
could have these men up here and have 
a frank, free, and open discussion with 
them on the floor of the House. 

It would help the committees in bring- 
ing about a more complete understand- 
ing of the problems and it would result 
in advising and making the Congress 
more conscious of the basic facts of the 
problem under consideration. There is 
much delay in printing of committee 
hearings and unless a bill is reported 
favorably the testimony before the com- 
mittee may never be printed. Further- 
more, as a practical matter, we cannot 
possibly read all the committee hearings. 
We glance through the voluminous 
volumes, pick out some particular item 
we are especially interested in and that 
is about all we can do. This plan is not 
presented in lieu of the work of the com- 
mittees. It will implement and make the 
work of the committees easier because 
it is a means whereby all Members can 
secure direct information in the shortest 
possible length of time relative to the big 
problems that are facing us. The work 
of the committees would be easier if 
Members of Congress had more general 
information on the problems of govern- 
ment, It is said that Congress receives 
reports from the various departments 
and agencies. This is true. But how 
many of us can read all of these 
voluminous reports. It is humanly im- 
possible to do so. Many of them contain 
much detail and Members of Congress 
generally do not, and cannot, study al! of 
the reports sent by the departments. 
Furthermore, we need to be currently in- 
formed. These reports generally only 
tell us the things the departments want 
us to know. We need some method of 
ferreting out other information. We 
need to do that currently and not have 
to wait until the end of the year in order 
to find out what a department head has 
done, 

Mr. DILWEG. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman freom Wisconsin. 

Mr. DILWEG. I am in full accord 
with the gentleman’s proposal, because I 
feel very strongly that we can effectively 
adjust ourselves to the needs of war if 
the heads of departments and independ- 
ent agencies appeared before the House. 
Does not the gentleman believe that, if 
this procedure is followed, that it would 
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help eliminate the many special com- 
mittees that we have appointed in this 
House? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Undoubtedly that is 
true. I asked the Library of Congress 
to give me information during the 
Seventy-seventh Congress on the num- 
per of resolutions for investigations filed 
during that Congress. The number they 
reported is 217; the requests for specific 
information from departments, and so 
forth, 37; and we have continued 16 spe- 
cial investigating committees. They say 
that probably they did not get all of 
them. The 217 requests for investigating 
committees certainly show that the Con- 
gress is in bad need of expert, detailed 
information. I am sure the necessity 
for a lot of these committees would be 
obviated if we could have the adminis- 
trators up here, find out what they are 
doing, and get them to tell us about 
their plans and let them know what we 
think about it. 

Mr. DILWEG. Would it not save the 
time of responsible departmental heads 
if we could call them before the House 
instead of having them appear before 
various overlapping committees? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It would. I checked 
up on that matter, and I have the record 
here. In 1 month one administrator 
appeared seven times before House com- 
mittees and gave substantially the same 
testimony at each place. It must have 
been a great burden on him. 

Mr. RAMZY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. Following what was 
stated by the distinguished chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, prior 
to which the gentleman said that the 
members would be restricted so that 
there would be no what you called pica- 
yunish questions asked. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMEY. Is there not grave dan- 
ger that the Member would be restricted 
by what some other Member might say 
is a picayunish question? The depart- 
ment man or the Cabinet member who 
answers it might be allowed to make a 
self-serving declaration, rather than an- 
Swer the question, just as we have Cabi- 
net members appear before the commit- 
tees. You ask a question; they will not 
answer it directly, but will circumvent 
or go around the mulberry bush, and per- 
haps he makes a speech. His so-called 
answer is not in reality an answer but 
just a self-serving declaration to set him- 
self good while the Member is restricted 
in the question. Could we have it so the 
answer to a question must be direct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I say to the gentle- 
man that that is the intention. I believe 
public opinion would require his answer 
be forthright and direct. If an admin- 
istrator came here and evaded an issue 
or did not answer directly, or if he did 
not know his business, he would be aw- 
fully embarrassed before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. He would not do it again. 

Mr. RAMEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it would have 
& very fine effect on the administrators, 
and certainly the President would be 


I yield to the gen- 
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even more careful in selecting the Cabi- 
net and the administrative officials if he 
knew they were to come up here and ac- 
count to the Members of the House. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. I have the impression 
that all the members of the British Cabi- 
net are Members of the Parliament. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. DISNEY. Then they have the 
right as well as the duty to be upon the 
floor. I am wondering if the gentleman 
senses any danger of an additional merg- 
er of the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment with the executive branch, 
which is already going on pretty rapidly 
by this process. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Under the British 
system, ministers are Members of the 
House of Commons, elected by the House 
of Commons, and responsible to them. 
This could not be the entering wedge of 
a ministerial system for many, many 
reasons. In the first place, the Consti- 
tution sets up the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. 

In the second place, the continuation 
of the separation of powers is guaranteed 
by the constitutional provision that no 
Member of the Congress shall hold any 
administrative office in the Government 
during his continuance in office. There- 
fore, we cannot under the Constitution 
have the ministerial system. We al- 
ready have a kind of consultation be- 
tween the Congress and the executive 
branch. We have it in our committees, 
in our offices, and in the cloakrooms. 
What we want to do is bring it out in the 
open, where we can all hear and here 
on the floor there will be frank discus- 
sion, 

Some few Members, and I am glad 
they are few, are disinclined toward this 
idea because they say it might be said 
we are aping England. This is not a 
valid objection, because in the first place, 
if any nation has a legislative device 
which would be useful to us, I do not see 
why we should not make use of it. In 
the second place, this is a good American 
plan which is workable under our system 
and it can be sustained as a part of our 
American system. It is interesting to 
know that all nations, which have repre- 
sentative government, have a means of 
direct consultation such as is proposed 
here. It might with equal force be said 
that we would be copying the system of 
any of these other nations. 

I view the floor of the House as a work- 
shop for the people’s representatives and 
a tool that will add to the dignity or 
enable us to do our job better is worthy 
of favorable consideration. As a matter 
of fact, I think most Members who have 
seen the question hour in practice in the 
House of Commons in England or in 
Canada will agree that it has real value 
to the legislative branch and to the 
people of those countries. While our 
systems of governments are different, I 
think we can and should benefit by their 
experiences, but it is important to bear 
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in mind that the suggestion has its origin 
in the development of our own laws and 
I think we must discuss it within its ca- 
pacity of adjustment to our American 
system. 

Mr. DISNEY. Does the gentleman’s 
resolution restrict the appearance on the 
floor to members of the Cabinet? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The _ resolution 
covers the heads of departments and in- 
dependent agencies, which includes the 
Cabinet and the independent offices and 
commissions. 

Mr. DISNEY. Of course, in doing this 
we would want to keep in mind that the 
departments have more influence on 
legislation nowadays than the Congress 
itself, at least according to the Wash- 
ington newspapers. We would have to 
be pretty careful. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think we would 
be in a better position to pass legisla- 
tion if we had more information. We 
would be better able to take care of our- 
selves and to use our independent judg- 
ment. 

Mr. DISNEY. 
tleman. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly we would 
be in a better position to follow up how 
the laws we pass are being administered. 

Mr. DISNEY. I realize our informa- 
tion is limited because we run so many 
errands we do not have time to keep up 
with everything. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is_ correct. 
We just do not physically have time to 
read all the hearings. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank my colleague. 
He, of course, is aware of my own enthu- 
siasm for this proposal. I have been 
deeply gratified also at the favorable 
Nation-wide response to this proposal, 
made very recently. 

The gentleman stated a few moments 
ago that the resolution was before the 
Commitiee on Rules. I feel that it is 
of great importance that this proposal 
be brought out as early as possible. We 
are near the end of the first session of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress. I wonder 
if in the opinion of my colleague it 
might be possible to get action on this 
proposal before the beginning of the sec- 
ond session in January? Is there any- 
thing to indicate any immediate action 
on the proposal by the Committee on 
Rules? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I greatly appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement and his in- 
quiry. In the first place, I have had very 
courteous treatment from the members 
of the Committee on Rules with refer- 
ence to granting a hearing or getting 
consideration for granting a hearing. 
Most of them indicated that they would 
be willing to grant a Nearing. I doubt 
if we shall be able to get one until the 
next session. I wish we could at an 
earlier date. I am sure the gentleman 
will make a great contribution if he will 
speak to the members of the Committee 
on Rules in that regard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


I agree with the gen- 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Tennessee; on calling 
the attention of the House to legislation 
of this character. I really believe that if 
proper legislation can be worked out in 
this regard and is approved it will furnish 
all Members of the House information 
they ctherwise would not receive, and 
would put all the Members of Congress 
in a better position to pass proper and 
necessary legislation. When that is done, 
of course, it will inure to the benefit of 
all the people of our country. 

I again congratulate the gentleman 
from Tennessee on bringing this for- 
ward-looking proposal to the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman. I know he has given the 
matter a lot of consideration. His com- 
ments are very useful and encouraging. 
His opinion is valued highly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Tennessee 
on bringing to our attention a states- 
manlike possibility, and I second what 
the gentleman from Texas has already 
said. Too often teo many of us do not 
know just what is going on. I think it 
should ke the first duty of the adminis- 
tration to give the necessary informa- 
tion to the Members of Congress. I re- 
call, as the rest of the Members of the 
House do, that the War Department some 
2 months ago made a statement in con- 
fidence to industrial and labor leaders, 
and a month and a half later they told 
us the story in the Library of Congress. 
If we could put through something on 
this order, would it not be possible that 
all of us would be in a position to have a 
better idea of what was being contem- 
plated and what was actually going on? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think we un- 
doubtedly would. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s favoreble remarks. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is one thing 
that trcubles me about this. Under cur 
form of Government, the President is 
the Executive Officer. These Cabinet of- 
ficials are merely working for him. They 
are carrying out his will and his wishes. 
If we carry this proposal to its logical 
end, would we not require the attendance 
here of the President himself, so that 
we might interrogate him, on the theory 
that we would finally decide, “These are 
just underlings, they are just hired 
hands, just working for the President. 
Why should we fool away our time in- 
terrogating them when they can be 
changed at any time the President wants 
to change them? If they say something 
the President does not like, he can fire 
them and hire somebody else, so we 
would be interrogating subordinates all 
the time.” Does not the gentleman 
think the logical conclusion would have 
to be that eventually we would bring 


Mr. 
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the President up here and interrogate 
him? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is a very in- 
teresting inquiry. I may say to the gen- 
tleman there is absolutely no possibility 
of the thing he suggests happening. In 
the first place, this resolution only in- 
vites those to appear who are willing to 
appear. In the second place, the Con- 
stitution requires the President to sub- 
mit a report on the state of the Union 
once a year, and that is the only duty 
imposed on the President insofar as con- 
sulting the House is concerned. 

So we have no other control over him 
with reference to his appearance before 
Congress. 

Mr, PATMAN. You understand, I am 
not advocating it, I am just suggesting 
that perhaps that would be the logical 
thing if we were to go on this road the 
gentleman suggests. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That same obser- 
vation as to the committees would be 
true now. They do not ask the Presi- 
dent to appear before the committees, 
yet they always ask these men. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What would be the 
difference? 

Mr. PATMAN. At the same time they 
carry out the will and the wishes of the 
President. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the gentle- 
man from Arkansas has answered that 
question. There would not be any dif- 
ference between that and the likelihood 
of calling the President before the com- 
mittees. This would be more dignified. 
There would be more of us here and more 
of us would have an opportunity of hear- 
ing what they had to say. 

I also wish to point out to the gentle- 
man from Texas that the President is a 
constitutional officer. His duties are de- 
fined by the Constitution. This is not 
true of the members of the Cabinet. 
They are nowhere mentioned in the Con- 
stitution. They are created by law. 
We require them to give reports. Under 
the law establishing the Secretary of the 
Treasury he may be required to report to 
Congress in person. A distinction must 
be drawn between congressional power 
over the President and the Cabinet mem- 
bers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to 
this argument that this might subject 
us more to the influence of the depart- 
ments, it seems to me to be exactly to 
the contrary. If we invite these depart- 
ment heads up here and, you might say, 
put them in the position of having to 
defend their own policies, it would en- 
hance our own influence over their ad- 
ministration of the laws we pass. It 
would seem to me that is a logical 
conclusion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There would seem 
to be no doubt about that. That seems 
to be the attitude of those who signed 
the Senate report, and other eminent 
students of government have reached the 
same conclusion as the gentleman, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. And to go a little 
further, with regard to the minority’s 
fear that they might not be given an 
opportunity, it seems to me in the gen- 
eral sense of the thing that it actually 
is designed perhaps more for the benefit 
of the opposition or the minority because 
they would be the ones most likely in the 
course of things to have criticism of 
whatever administration is in power, and 
that is adtually the way it works in the 
British Parliament, is it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it woulda be 
another very valuable tool with which 
we could all work and which would work 
fairly to the majority and the minority. 
It would give them an additional Way of 
finding out what is going on, just as it 
would for those of the majority. I think 
it would work for the benefit of both sides 
fairly. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think so. Per- 


sonally, I am very much in favor of it. 
the gentleman 


Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has mentioned, as_ several 
others have, the possibility of this plan 
placing the legislative branch at a dis- 
advantage. I realize that he felt it would 
not place it at a disadvantage; I mean 
he mentioned the subject matter. But 
it seems to me in that connection we 
ought to give consideration to a pro- 
cedure which, to my mind, is imperative 
here, whether we adopt this plan or 
whether we do not. Certainly, if we 
adopt this plan it seems to me it 
strengthens the argument for giving our 
committees a real staff and enabling our 
committee to be able to conduct some 
independent investigations by the stand- 
ing committees. Why should not this 
Congress implement a reasonable num- 
ber of committees that handle the various 
subjects coming before them with a 
sufficient staff so that they will be able 
to know something about the subject 
matter when they are going to interro- 
gate the head of a department? If you 
do not have anybody to give you any 
information, and he has 100,000 em- 
ployees in his department to give him 
the full information, the Congress would 
then be at a decided disadvantage. In 
other words, if we adopt this plan with- 
out going ahead and carrying out the 
plan that has been suggested by many 
Members here already, that is now pend- 
ing, of actually implementing the com- 
mittees and making our standing com- 
mittees something more than mere 
figureheads, it seems to me very im- 
portant we give our standing committees 
an adequate staff to make the members 
of each committee familiar with the sub- 
ject matter. For instance, as I am on 
the Committee on Agriculture, I will use 
that as an illustration; I think the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture 
ought to have all the information from 
their own staff that the Secretary of 
Agriculture can get from his staff. The 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee ought to have information from their 
own staff. I do not have any criticism 
of either Mr. Wickard or Mr, Hull. 


POAGE. Will 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I fully agree with 
the gentleman we should be better sup- 
plied with information and we should 
have expert staffs of our own. I think 
that is another proposal under consid- 


eration. 
Mr. GWYNNE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I ypield. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I understand this is 
entirely a voluntary proposition? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GWYNNE. And these Cabineé 
officials would appear by invitation? 
Would that invitation be extended by the 
House or by the committee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The invitation would 
be extended by the committee having 
jurisdiction of the type of subject mat- 
ter that they want the Cabinet officer 
to discuss. 

Mr.GWYNNE. And you would havea 
limit on the number of times any Cabinet 
officer could be called? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Rules Commit- 
tee fixes the priorities and perhaps a 
better procedure would be, since there 
might be several requests pending, to let 
the Rules Committee actually issue the 
invitation for a particular period. 

Mr. GWYNNE. It would be true, of 
course, if the President did not want any 
particular Cabinet officer to attend, he 
could refuse permission to have him 
attend? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Under this resolu- 
tion I think that is correct. But I think 
public opinion would deal rather harshly 
with any officer who did not attend un- 
less he had some very good reason or 
excuse for not doing so. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I am inclined to think 
itis a very goodidea. I trust the matter 
will be examined by the committee hav- 
ing charge of it. I think it is entitled to 
consideration. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
statement of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam very much in- 
terested in the statement of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. I think he has 
put his finger on one of the real needs 
of this Congress. We, after all, in this 
body are the best hopes of democracy. 
Our job in carrying on will be dependent 
on the tools we have to work with. The 
most vital tool is one of information. 
The best way we can get information is 
from the source itself. The gentleman 
is advocating a procedure that will give 
us part of that information. In con- 
Junction with what the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] has mentioned about 
better supplying Congress with a staff 
of technicians of committees, I would 
like to call his attention to the proposal 
which I have made in conjunction with 
Senator MaLongey in a concurrent reso- 
lution to provide for a bipartisan com- 
mittee from both Houses to study ways 
and means of improving our own con- 
gressional machinery to deal with these 
ever-increasing problems, and to also 
Telationships between Congress 
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and departments downtown, because I 
believe any thoughtful student of this 
Government realizes we cannot expect 
to do the job unless we have the proper 
equipment to do it with. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
very farseeing in his ideas about im- 
proving the machinery of government. 
I am interested in his resolution. I hope 
we can have favorable action on it also. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman who 
just preceded me has dwelt on the fact 
that we can get more information fur- 
nished all around by the procedure sug- 
gested. I want to call attention to the 
fact that we can get better spirit among 
all. When I spoke a moment ago about 
the gulf existing between this Congress 
and the departments of government, I 
mean just exactly that. There is today 
suspicion and ill will, possibly because 
we Members do not know that the men 
down in the departments are working 
earnestly for the benefit of this Govern- 
ment, just as we are. If we do know it, 
we ignore it, evidently. I find in con- 
sulting with them, from the highest to 
the lowes. with whom I have consulted, 
that they are working for the best inter- 
est of the Government, and we are work- 
ing for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment. I think it was Mark Twain who 
said, concerning a neighbor that he did 
not think much of: 


I do not want to get better acquainted with 
him. I might learn to like him. 


In my opinion, if we could get bet- 
ter acquainted with the administrative 
officials who are carrying on their stated 
duties, there would be a better spirit all 
around as well as more information. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
gentleman. The great part of our exec- 
utive officers are trying their best to do 
their duty. Those few who are not, or, 
who are not following the intentions of 
Congress, ought to be called here, and we 
should have an accounting from them, to 
see why they have not done their duty. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana, 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I regret that I was 
unable to hear the questions of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GwyNwNeE]. Perhaps he touched on tke 
thing that I would like to be clear about 
myself. As I understand from what the 
distinguished gentleman has already 
said with reference to his resolution, the 
invitations to be extended can only be 
issued by a Committee of the House. Am 
I correct in that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We have seen many 
instances where questions of great 
moment were before this House. The 
thought occurs to me that the House 
might also want the right, by resolution, 
or by motion passed by a majority of the 
Members, to invite Members of the Cabi- 
net, such as the gentleman has in mind. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
gentleman, that this resolution is not in- 
tended to take the place of any right 
which we have now. It is to set up a 
regular procedure for periods and re- 
ports. We have certain rights of inquiry 
now by resolution if we would use it. In 
any event, that should be allowed. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The _ gentleman 
agrees that the House should have that 
right if it does not have it now? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a very important letter I wanted to read, 
and I have not had an opportunity to 
read it. I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 additional min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
are other special orders. 
are present. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the gentleman. 

The other great man and statesman 
most able to give us counsel on this pro- 
posal is the Honorable Lindsay C. War- 
ren. Because of his long and useful 
service in the House, Mr. Warren is a 
stanch believer in Congress. He is our 
friend, and every one of us knows it. He 
is intimately acquainted with the ma- 
chinery of Congress and with our needs. 
As Comptroller General he is now in an 
important executive position. He can 
also view the picture from the executive 
angle. The office of the Comptroller 
General is an agency of Congress. It 
was created by Congress. It is respon- 
sible to Congress. Because of this, and 
because of Mr. Warren’s peculiar fitness 
to pass on the question, I felt justified in 
asking his official opinion of this resolu- 
tion. On November 24 I wrote Mr. War- 
ren the following letter: 


NOVEMBER 24, 1943. 
Hon. Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LinpsAy: On October 19 I introduced 
a resolution in the House of Representatives 
to amend the rules of the House to provide 
for a question period at which heads of exec- 
utive departments and independent agencies 
would be requested to appear and answer 
questions. A sympathetic debate on this reso- 
lution ensued in the House on November 12, 
1 week before Secretary Hull made a personal 
report to Congress on the Moscow Conference. 

You, because of your long, active, and use- 
ful service as a Member of the Howse, have 
a first-hand knowledge of the needs of the 
Congress for better information and of the 
desirability of keeping in closer touch with 
the administration of laws. 

You, as Comptroller General, an agent of 
Congress, the head of one of the most im- 
portant departments, can also advise us as 
to whether this plan would be helpful to the 
executive departments. 

I would greatly appreciate you writing me 
your views on this proposal. Because of the 
high esteem in which you are held by the 
Members of the House, and the fact thet you 
have seen service in both branches of our 


There 
Those members 
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Government, I feel that your views would be 
of especial value. 

I am enclosing a copy of the resolution 
It is, of course, rudimentary—something to 
use to begin consideration. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER. 


Following is the reply I received from 
Mr. Warren: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 25, 1943. 
Hon. Estes KEFAvUvER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Estes: I am in receipt of your 
letter of November 24, enclosing a copy of 
House Resolution 327 introduced by you On 
October 19, 1943, which would amend the 
rules of the House to provide for a question 
period at which heads of executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies would be 
requested to appear and answer questions. I 
am very glad to submit to you my views on 
the subject as requested by you. 

While I have not studied the language of 
the resolution, it is, as you say, rudimentary 
and is something to use to begin considera- 
tion. I very strongly favor the proposal both 
personally and officially. While a Member 
of the House, I held this view many years 
ago and recall that I spoke on it before a 
luncheon club in North Carolina. Since I 
have been out of Congress and holding the 
position of Comptroller General of the United 
States I favor the proposal even more than 
formerly. 

I am somewhat acquainted with the Eng- 
lish system, where I understand it works well 
in the House of Commons. Why should not 
the House of Representatives make it also 
workable and informing? While heads of de- 
partments and independent agencies are con- 
stantly called before committees of the Con- 
gress, what sound reason can be advanced 
why, on stated occasions, they should not be 
called before a session of the House itself? 
What does the House as a whole know about 
any particular department or agency or its 
policy on a given subject? Why, if not con- 
trary to the public interest, would an ad- 
ministrator object to answering questions 
that the House might desire answered? 

It is true that annual reports are required 
to be submitted to the Congress. But, no 
matter how thorough and good they might 
be—and some of them are quite informing— 
do you know of anyone who really reads 
them? I am sure many Members throw 
them in the wastebasket or merely file them 
away, never to be read, the minute the post- 
man brings them in. On many measures ex- 
haustive hearings are held covering at times 
volumes of printed matter. 

Only a handful of Members read all of the 
hearings on a bill. They simply don’t have 
time to do it. When a Member of the House, 
I thought I was reasonably active and alert, 
birt I found that I read more hearings in a 
month as Comptroller General than I did in 
the 16 years I was a Member of the House. 
If a department or agency head was before 
the House as a whole for 2 hours, the Mem- 
bers could get more information in that time 
than they could ever get from annual reports, 
hearings or correspondence, as I assume that 
on the day the “question period” was held 
there would be a large attendance of Members. 

The terms of your resolution sufficiently 
prevent it from being used as a vehicle for 
heckling and harassing administrators. I 
have always observed that if anyone has any- 
thing to say, he is given respectful attention 
by the House. However, it would certainly 
have a leavening effect if the man who is 
responsible for the expenditure of appropri- 
ated funds would know that the branch of 
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the Government that gave him those funds 
could publicly question him about his ad- 
ministration. At the same time the proposal 
could prove of inestimable value to a careful 
administrator who has been misunderstood 
by possibly many Members of the House. He 
would be given the means of presenting his 
problem with far better and broader effect 
than he could ever hope to achieve before 
either a small committee or in a written com- 
munication. Thus, the proposal would be a 
timesaver for a busy administrator, as he 
would have the opportunity, at one ap- 
pearance, to acquaint the entire House mem- 
bership with much of the work of his office, 
to supply information to clear up any misun- 
derstanding or misapprehensions which 
might exist in the minds of Members and to 
present his views on pending legislation af- 
fecting his office and its problems. 

Speaking for myself, while I have no idea 
how long I shall serve as Comptroller General, 
once more I point out that the Comptroller 
General is the agent of the Congress, and it 
seems to me that anyone holding this posi- 
tion would welcome the opportunity of being 
called before the House, as your resolution 
would provide. It would be peculiarly ap- 
propriate for the House to question its own 
agent, not only about the General Accounting 
Office, but about matters in other agencies 
that have come to his attention. 

I believe your proposal, if adopted, will 
prove of the greatest value both to the House 
and to the administrative departments and 
independent agencies. 

With high esteem, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


How could a stronger argument for 
the plan be made? Who is better able 
to testify on the merits of the proposal? 
Where can we find a more competent 
witness? Lindsay Warren values his 
friendship with the Members of this 
House. He has our interest at heart. He 
is anxious for Congress to regain and 
retain its position in the Government. 
Does not his strong endorsement, alone, 
justify us in giving this proposal a trial? 

Why are we afraid to try new methods? 
Remember it can be done by a very simple 
change of the rules of the House. If the 
practice does not meet our expectations, 
we can, by a majority vote, repeal the 
rule. In that case the Nation would at 
least give us credit for trying to improve 
the tools we work with. The people of 
this country want us to do that. They 
want a strong Congress; one able to hold 
its own with the executive departments. 
The wide and mostly favorable comment 
on this simple resolution is strong evi- 
dence of that fact. 

When this proposal has been presented 
from time to time, it is interesting to 
note that on occasions it was rejected 
because of opposition in Congress; on 
other occasions, because of opposition 
from the executive departments. Some 
people have argued against it on the 
theory that it would give the Congress 
too much power over the Executive. 
Other people have opposed the’idea Le- 
cause they thought it might give the 
Executive an undue influence over Con- 
gress. Surely there must be some middle 


‘ground. There must be some way we can 


get better information, some way we can 
secure better accounting from the de- 
partments. There must be some meth- 
od by which we can improve teamwork, 
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I think this is a proper time to bring 
out the objections that have been put 
forth against this idea whenever it has 
been advocated. It is said that allowing 
executives to consult with Members of 
the House on the floor is not in keeping 
with the spirit of our Constitution. Un- 
der the Constitution each House makes 
its own rules. 

Another objection frequently made by 
the opponents of modernizing our 
methods of communication through the 
suggested procedure is that it might be 
in violation of the tradition of the House. 
That is, they say that no person, except 
a Member of the House, should be per- 
mitted to appear and address the House. 
I do not think Mr. Hull’s recent appear- 
ance did any damage to our tradition, 
As a matter of fact, I think the promi- 
nence given the House by his appearance 
was a definite help to the standing of 
Congress. 

Under the constitutional power of the 
House to fix its own rules, each House 
admits a chaplain to open the proceed- 
ings with prayer. Under this power the 
House of Representatives admits con- 
testants to argue their title to member- 
ship, and sometimes admits counsel to 
argue in the same behalf, By the act of 
1817 each Territory— 


Shall have the right to send a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives, each such Del- 
egate shall have a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the right of debating, but not 
of voting. 


Under this authority the Delegates of 
the Territories sit today in the House of 
Representatives and participate in its 
debates. I think this is a very whole- 
some way to find out the needs and 
problems of the Territories. I donot see 
that it adversely affects the tradition 
of the House. Some Members seem to 
be afraid of the idea because it is new. 
As a matter of fact, it is not new. No 
President addressed Congress in person 
from the time of Jefferson until Presi- 
dent Wilson revived the practice. When 
it was revived it was something new and 
objection was made on that ground. 
Yet it is a wholesome and worth-while 
practice and I hope it is continued. The 
economic, international, and social situ- 
ation of our Nation and people have 
changed rapidly since the early days of 
the Republic. Congress must keep pace 
with these changes. We have to adopt 
new techniques. Can no progress be 
made because of the newness of the idea? 

Many distinguished Members of the 
House and Senate drew up the Constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States. Its fram- 
ers thought that good results might be 
obtained by establishing intercourse be- 
tween the executive and legislative de- 
partments. Accordingly, in the Confed- 
erate Constitution after the words— 

And no person holding any office under the 
Confederate States shall be a Member of 
either House during his continuance in 
office— 


The identical provision of the Federal 
Constitution upon which it was mod- 
eled—the following clause was intro- 
duced: 
but Congress may by law grant to the prin- 
cipal officers in each of the executive de- 
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partments & seat upon the floor of either 
House with the privilege of discussing any 
measures appertaining to his department. 


And let us remember the Constitution 
of the Confederate States was modeled 
after the Federal Constitution. It had 
the same provisions for separate divi- 
sions. 

I think it should be pointed out again 
that this proposal has a long history. 
A committee of the House, headed by 
Congressman Pendleton, unanimously 
recommended the adoption of a similar 
plan in 1864. A distinguished commit- 
tee of the Senate, headed by Senator 
Pendleton, unanimously recommended 
the adoption of this idea by the Senate 
in 1881. Governor Montague, of Vir- 
ginia, when a Member of the House advo- 
cated adopting the idea and made several 
scholarly addresses in its favor. At the 
last Congress, Hon. William R. Thom, 
of Ohio, filed a bill to authorize Cabinet 
members to participate in debate. His 
remarks on the subject were well con- 
sidered and pertinent, 

I could give you hundreds of recom- 
mendations by former Members of Con- 
gress, executives, historians, and other 
prominent Americans, urging favorable 
consideration of this means of commu- 
nication. I will name only a few of our 
leaders who have advocated this proce- 
dure and will read short extracts from 
some of their statements in favor of it. 
These men are good authorities upon 
whom we can rely. In their statements 
are found many good reasons for the 
adoption of this system. 

President William Howard Taft, in his 
message to Congress made December 19, 
1912, made a forceful argument for adop- 
tion of this proposal. He said in part: 


There has been much lost motion in the 
machinery of Congress due to the lack of co- 
operation and interchange of views face to 
face between the representatives of the Exec- 
utive and the Members of the two legislative 
branches of the Government. It was never 
intended they should be separated in the 
sense of not being in constant effective touch 
and relationship to each other. The legis- 
lature and Executive each perform its own 
appropriation functions, but these functions 
must be coordinated. I do not think that I 
am mistaken in saying that the presence of 
the members of the Cabinet on the floor of 
each House would greatly contribute to the 
enactment of helpful legislation. 


Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, in 
1924, when Secretary of State, said: 


It ought to be possible for Cabinet officers 
to take part in debate in both Houses on 
matters touching their departments and thus 
be able to give exact information and to de- 
fend themselves against unjust attacks. Un- 
der the present arrangement a Cabinet offi- 
cer often hears of misunderstandings and of 
an outpouring of mistaken notions which a 
brief statement from him would hawe cor- 
rected, but the misapprehension has been 
veiced and has gone through the country 
perhaps never to be overtaken. 

We can preserve the advantages of stability 
and enhance the opportunity of Executive 
leadership, not by overriding the cherished 
prerogatives of the Congress or by attempt- 
ing to gain an illicit advantage for the lead- 
ership but having a recognized contact 
(rough the regular admission of Cabinet 
officers to the floor of the House of Congress. 
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The late Elihu Root wrote, April 20, 
1935: 


It has long seemed clear to me that we 
ought to have some arrangement under which 
Congress would have the benefit of more 
prompt and authoritative information as to 
the action of the executive department. 

On the other hand, I think that a sense 
of liability of prompt explanation has a very 
good effect upon the head and the leading 
members of an executive department. 


The Honorable John W. Davis wrote, 
March 19, 1936: 


I have always thought it would be a good 
thing if members of the Cabinet were given 
the privilege of the floor of either House of 
Congress. 

Congress, having control of its own pro- 
cedure, can undoubtedly inaugurate such a 
system if it wants to. I am not sure that 
each House could not do it on its own ac- 
count. One of the greatest advantages of 
the attempt is that it could be abandoned 
if it proves a failure, without any permanent 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I do no’ remember that I have ever dis- 
cussed the subject in any public address, but 
I am quite willing to be quoted in favor of 
the experiment, 


President James A. Garfield said: 


Who does not know that the enactment of 
such a law will tend to bring our ablest men 
into the Cabinet of the Republic? Who does 
not know that if a man is to be responsible 
to his executive acts and also be able to tell 
why he proposes new measures, and to com- 
prehend the whole scope of his duties, weak 
men will shirk from taking such places? 
Who does not know that it will call out the 
best talent of the land, both executive and 
parliamentary? It is the silent, secret in- 
fluence that saps and undermines the fabric 
of republics, and not the open appeal, the 
collision between intellects, the array of 
facts. I hope that this measure will be fairly 
considered. If it does not pass now, the day 
will come, I believe, when it will pass. When 
that day comes I expect to see a higher type 
of American statesmanship, not only in the 
Cabinet but in legislative halls. 


On another occasion President Gar- 
field said: 


I have long believed that the official rela- 
tions between the Executive and Congress 
should be more open and direct. They are 
now conducted by correspondence with the 
presiding officers of the two Houses, by con- 
sultation with committees, or by private in- 
terviews with individual Members. This fre- 
quently leads to misunderstanding, and may 
lead to corrupt combinations. It would be 
far better for both departments if the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were permitted to sit in 
Congress and participate in the debates on 
measures relating to their several depart- 
ments—but, of course, without a vote. This 
would tend to secure the ablest men for the 
chie? executive offices; it would bring the 
policy of the edministration into the fullest 
publicity by giving both parties ample op- 
portunity for criticism and defense. 


President Woodrow Wilson, Committee 
or Cabinet Government? Overland 
Monthly, volume 3, third session, Jan- 
uary 1884, page 25, said: 

Cabinet government would, moreover, put 
the necessary bit in the mouth of beast 
caucus, and reduce him to his proper service, 
for it would secure open-doored government. 
It would not suffer legislation to skulk in 
committee closets and caucus conferences. 
Light is the only thing that can sweeten our 
political atmosphere—light thrown upon 
every detail of administration in the depart- 
ments * ® %, 
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It cannot be too often repeated that while 
Congress remains the supreme power of the 
State, it is idle to talk of steadying or cleans- 
ing our politics without in some way linking 
together the interests of the Executive and 
the Legislature. So long as these two great 
branches are isolated, they must be ineffec- 
tive just to the extent of the isolation. Con- 
gress will always be master, and will always 
enforce its commands on the administration. 
The only wise plan, therefore, is to facilitate 
its direction of the Government and to make 
it at the same time responsible, in the per- 
sons of its leaders, for the acts of control and 
for the manner in which its plans and com- 
mands are executed. The only hope of wreck- 
ing the present clumsy misrule of Congress 
lies in the establishment of responsible Cabi- 
net government. Let the interests of the Leg- 
islature be indissolubly linked with the in- 
terests of the Executive. Let those who have 
authority to direct the course of legislation 
be those who have a deep personal concern in 
building up the executive departments in 
effectiveness, in strengthening law, and in 
unifying policies; men whose personal repu- 
tation depends upon successful administra- 
tion, whose public station originates in the 
triumph of principles, and whose dearest am- 
bition it is to be able to vindicate their wis- 
dom and maintain their integrity. 

Committee government is too clumsy and 
too clandestine a system to last. Other 
methods of government must soorer or later 
be sought, and a different economy estab- 
lished. First or last, Congress must be or- 
ganized in conformity with what is now the 
prevailing legislative practice of the world. 
English precedent and the world’s fashion 
must be followed in the institution of Cabi- 
net government in the United States. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, and one of our 
greatest authorities on American gov- 
ernment, in his excellent book, Is Amer- 
ica Worth Saving, at page 60, had this 
to say: 

The business of national government has 
become so huge and so complex that the 
sharp separation of the executive and the 
legislative powers to which we have been ac- 
customed for 140 years, is now distinctly 
disadvantageous. It brings in its train lack 
of coherence and of continuity in public 
rolicy; it conceals from the people much 
that they should know, and it prevents ef- 
fective and quick cooperation between the 
Congress and the executive departments, 
both in times of emergency and in the 
conduct of the ordinary business of govern- 
ment. There is a way to overcome these 
embarrassments and difficulties without in 
any way altering the form of our government 
or breaking down the wise safeguards which 
the Constitution contains. That is to pro- 
vide by law, as may be done very simply, that 
the members of the Cabinet shall be en- 
titled to occupy seats on the floor of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, with 
the right to participate in debate on matters 
relating to the business of their several de- 
partments, under such rules as the Senate 
and House, respectively, may prescribe. 
Such an act should further provide that 
the members of the Cabinet must attend 
sessions of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives at design. ted times, in order to 
give information asked by resolution or to 
reply to questions which may be propounded 
to them under the rules of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

Were such a custom to be established an 
almost certain result would be the selection 
as heads of the great executive departments 
of men of large ability and personal force— 
men able to explain cnd to defend their 
policies and measures before the Congress 
of the United States in the face of the 
whole country. It would also follow that 
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the Nation’s Legislature would be enabled 
to exercise a more intelligent and a more 
effective control over the executive depart- 
ments than is now the case, as well as to 
render them more intelligent and more effec- 
tive aid in the form both of appropriations 
and of positive law. 


When Representative Clyde Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania, became the champion of 
the proposal, in the course of his cam- 
paign for it he asked the views of Mr. 
Hoover, then a Cabinet member. In 
replying, June 23, 1922, Mr. Hoover said 
he believed this one of the most con- 
structive steps that could be taken in 
furthering the development of our polit- 
ical machinery. 


There are in my mind overwhelming argu- 
ments that can be introduced in favor of this 
change in our traditions. I do not believe 
that any fundamental criticism can be di- 
rected against it except by those who would 
deliberately exaggerate it as an attempt to 
establish a form of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Anyone who understands the basis of 
such European organization will at once 
recognize that the step you propose has no 
relation whatever to this form of government. 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, the noted his- 
torian, stated: 


This (requiring Cabinet members to attend 
Congress) should have a wholesome influence 
on both departments of government. Again 
and again Congress enacts laws in vague and 
general terms, leaving interpretation and ap- 
plication to executive authority. In such 
cases it frequently happens that the admin- 
istrator departs, or seems to depart, from the 
intention of the legislation, assuming that it 
was ever clearly formulated. The Members 
of Congress attack the administration on the 
floor and the administration fires volleys 
through the press at Members of Congress. 
Not an edifying spectacle. More than that, 
it delays, confuses, and hampers the trans- 
action of business. Every issue of this char- 
acter Should be defended on the floor of 
Congress with the parties in interest face to 
face, the press watching, and the country 
informed. 


Justice Story, The Constitution, section 
869, said: 


The heads of the departments are, in 
fact, thus precluded from proposing or vindi- 
cating their own measures in the face of the 
Nation in the course of debate, and are com- 
pelled to submit them to other men who 
are either imperfectly acquainted with the 
measures or are indifferent to their success 
or failure. Thus that open and public re- 
sponsibility for measures which properly be- 
longs to the executive in all governments, 
and especially in a republican government, 
as its greatest security and strength, is com- 
pletely done away. The executive is com- 
pelled to resort to secret and unseen influ- 
ences, to private interviews, and private ar- 
rangements to accomplish its own appropri- 
ate purposes, instead of proposing and sus- 
taining its own duties and measures by a 
bold and manly appeal to the Nation in the 
face of its representatives. One consequence 
of this state of things is, that there never 
can be traced home to the executive any re- 
sponsibility for the measures which are 
planned and carried at its suggestion. An- 
other consequence will be (if it has not yet 
been) that measures will be adopted or de- 
feated by private intrigues, political com- 
binations, irresponsible recommendations, 
and all the blandishments of office, and all 
the deadening weight of silent patronage. 


Francis E. Leupp, The Cabinet in Con- 
gress, Atlantic Monthly, December 1917, 
pages 774-775, 776-777: 
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The presence and consultation of Cabinet 
officers while Congress is debating important 
bills would reduce to a minimum the exer- 
cise of the President’s veto power, and thus 
avert a deal of friction. * * * 

Such a change of practice as I have been 
advocating would materially abridge the 
activities of the lobby, with advantage to the 
political morals of the Nation. * * * 

* * * the argument most commonly 
urged against the project which has furnished 
my present text: that the American Cabinet, 
unlike the cabinet of a country under par- 
liamentary government, has no independent 
or organic standing. It is not mentioned in 
the Constitution, its nearest approach to 
recognition there being the authorization of 
the President to “require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective 
Offices.” We are asked, therefore, how we 
could fitly dignify these outsiders as the 
direct representatives of the President, and 
seat them in the Halls of Congress to speak 
and advise in his name. 

The answer is, that we are contemplating 
no radical innovation. The laws creating 
what we call the Cabinet offices, in some 
instances explicitly, and in all by implication, 
make their occupants, as it were, the living 
instruments of the President in the perform- 
ance of his complex functions; and the sol- 
emn acts of the heads of departments have 
long been”given effect, even for judicial pur- 
poses, as acts of the President. How well 
rooted this conception of the Cabinet has 
become in the minds of Congress and the 
people is evidenced by the law, enacted in 
1886 after an exhaustive discussion, placing 
the heads of departments, in the order of 
their official seniority, in the line of suc- 
cession in the event of a temporary vacancy 
of the Presidency and Vice Presidency. This 
provision seems to give them a recognizable 
and highly important standing in the Gov- 
ernment, whether or not they ever had one 
before. 

As to their bodily presence on the floor. of 
Congress, surely it involves no worse incon- 
gruity than the presence there of a group of 
Territorial Delegates who for many years have 
been sitting and speaking in the House and 
doing substantially everything that regular 
Members are entitled to do, except vote, and 
we are asking no more for our Cabinet officers. 
If such a privilege is granted to representa- 
tives of minor bodies of our population not 
yet organized into full-participating political 
units, on what pretext shall we deny it to a 
group of Federal officers who in a peculiar 
sense represent the entire body politic for 
purposes of commenting on pending legisla- 
tion? Nobody raises a protest against an out- 
sider being brought into either Hall to con- 
duct, as Chaplain, the religious exercises at 
the opening of every day’s session, or against 
the services of another outsider, the Sergeant 
at Arms, when he uses the symbols of force 
to compel good behavior among the law- 
makers elected by the people. Nay, it is 
within the range of possibility that the House 
may decide one day to have an outsider for 
its Speaker; there is not a word in the Con- 
stitution to forbid it, and within a dozen 
years the question has been quietly mooted. 
Concerning the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the Constitution is similarly silent; 
and I remember its being seriously proposed, 
during the readjuster deadlock of 1881, that 
the Senate avert a threatened crisis by taking 
this officer from private life. So it seems not 
unfair to discard the familiar “outsider” ob- 
jection as too fragile to block the way of a 
desired improvement. 


Roland Young, in his excellént treatise 
entitled “This is Congress,” published in 
1943, had this to say at page 258: 
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The process of communication could be 
further advanced by allowing the important 
administrative heads to speak directly to 
Congress from time to time. There is now 
a considerable amount of irresponsible crit;. 
cism of administrators in both Houses, ang 
especially in the House of Representatives 
and I believe that this irresponsibility would 
be decreased, that congressional knowledge 
would be increased, and that members of the 
administration would be better able to jus. 
tify their policy if they could speak directly 
to Congress. Congressional hearings are now 
a@ very important factor in improving the 
communications between the administration 
and Congress, but they go only part way: 
many hearings are poorly attended, which 
means that the witnesses waste their talents 
before a slim and unrepresentative audience. 
Many Members of Congress cannot conven- 
iently attend these hearings, and, if they do 
attend, they cannot participate. On the 
other hand, members of the administration 
cannot now appear before Congress to answer 
charges made against them. No matter how 
severe the criticism, unjust or otherwise, the 
man who is attacked cannot answer the 
charges himself. I do not propose that the 
Cabinet be given seats in Congress; that 
would be too great a waste of time for the 
benefi-s which would accrue. I do suggest, 
however, that on certain occasions members 
of the Cabinet and other important admin- 
istrative officers be allowed to address the 
Houses of Congress and to submit themselves 
to questioning. They do this now at press 
conferences. They do this now at congres- 
sional hearings. But they do not do it before 
Congress, and I feel that this type of direct 
communication between Congress and the 
administrators would reinvigorate the con- 
gressional process. 


I wish to point out that the Pendleton 
bill and all subsequent bills and resolu- 
tions followed the line of permitting 
Cabinet members and administrators to 
sit on the floor of the House and par- 
ticipate in debate affecting their depart- 
ments. Many Members of Congress ob- 
jected on the idea that these executives 
would be around Congress too much of 
the time, would interfere with our busi- 
ness and that undignified wrangles 
would result. It is with these objections 
in mind that I provided in House Resolu- 
tion 327 that the executives come to the 
House at a particular time and for a par- 
ticular purpose. They would not be here 
at any other time. To prevent the ask- 
ing of impertinent or irrelevant ques- 
tions, and to make sure that the discus- 
sion was in line with the matter under 
consideration, the resolution provides for 
a screening of the questions to be asked 
the executive. 

I know that this plan can be made to 
work. I am sure it will be beneficial to 
us, to the executive departments, and to 
the Nation. Ihope you will give it a trial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain excerpts 
and quotations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
BILLS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. LEFEVRE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on tke District 
of Columbia may have until midnight to- 


Is there 
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night to file a report on the bill H. R. 
3621 and the bill H. R. 3691. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is 
recognized for 25 minutes. 


NEWSPAPER ATTACKS ON MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain news- 
paper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time there was a deliberate, a long- 
continued effort to destroy the confidence 
of the people in their chosen representa- 
tives. That campaign was climaxed be- 
fore. the 1942 election, when the New 
Republic, the Daily Worker, the New 
Masses, PM, the Chicago Sun, and sev- 
eral other publications, which reflect the 
views of the Communists and the New 
Dealers, charged some 96 Members of the 
House and Senate with being disloyal. 
The overwhelming repudiation of that 
campaign of vilification, hate, and false- 
hood at the next election caused it to lose 
some of its force. It lost in volume and 
itlostin bitterness. Apparently it is now 
being renewed under cover and by simi- 
lar publications. The administration’s 
radio creator of disunity and dissemi- 
nator of falsehood is again on the aiy. 
To me it is more than passing strange 
that two of the worshipers at the New 
Deal fcotstool—Blair Moody, of the De- 
troit News, and Helen Essary, who writes 
in the Washington 'Times-Herald— 
should so far forget themselves as to 
print articles which are not only false 
but which can have no purpose other 
than to ridicule, to belittle, to disgrace 
Members of Congress. 

Blair Moody knows personally many 
Members of Congress, he has had lunch 
with more than one of them in this same 
restaurant. He, when he wishes, eats at 
the table maintained in the same lunch- 
room for members of the press, and he 
uses the press gallery and all its facilities, 
paid for by tax money, for his business as 
a reporter, from which he makes a living. 
He has been doing it, he will continue to 
do it, and his paper—the Detroit News— 
will continue to use the press gallery pro- 
vided by a subsidy but it will lie about 
Congressmen who pay full price for all 
they eat in the Capitol. He knows that 
no one ever had there a meal or lunch 
which was worth more than it cost. He 
knows every one of the Michigan Mem- 
bers of the House, and, while this article 
from the Detroit News charges that our 
meals are subsidized, Blair knows that 
charge is false. He may not have writ- 
ten the article himself, but he is the 
guiding spirit of the staff of the News 
and he has not repudiated it. 

One of these articles, the one printed 
after the vote on subsidies, can serve 
no useful purpose. It can tend only— 
and that seems to be the apparent pur- 


Is there 
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pose—to make the people believe that 
their representatives in Congress—the 
Senators and the Members of the 
House—shall I say, are crooked? That 
we are dishonest? That is about what it 
amounts to, that we can be bought, and 
that we can be bought for the price of a 
meal or several meals. It would not be 
so bad if these two writers and the radio 
announcer who followed the same line 
would confine themselves to the truth. 
They know that Congressmen must eat. 
They snow the House meets at 12. They 
know there is no other place where we 
can eat and also attend to our duties. 
They know we have paid for lunches 
there the price fixed by the O. P. A. 

Take the Essary article. In that it is 
pointed out that the restaurants oper- 
ated in the Senate and in the House suf- 
fered a loss in 1942 of $85,009. Then 
the lady—sweet Helen, we might call 
her—divides the $85,000 by the number 
of Senators and Congressmen, 531, and 
arrives at the figure of $160, which 
amount she says the Congressmen voted 
themselves as a focd subsidy. Of course, 
these 2 writers are sore; that is a 
commonterm. When you get the veneer 
off they are just common folks. They 
are just sore because they did not get 
their New Deal way. They are just lack- 
ing in fairness, in truthfulness, in the 
milk of human kindness, in charitable 
impulses when they write such articles. 
What they are like ordinarily, I do not 
know, but those qualities are what they 
lacked at that particular time when those 
articles were written. For this reason: 
It is not true that the Members bene- 
fitted by $160 each. They give the im- 
pression that those restaurants are oper- 
ated only for Members. I will confine 
myseli to the House restaurant, which 
by the way did not operate in 1942 ata 
loss of $85,000 but at a loss of $20,508, 
while the cafeteria—and something more 
will be said of that later—over in the 
new House Office Building operated at a 
profit of $3.506. And by the way, many 
of us eat over at the cafeteria; and for 
myself I may say that I would be glad 
to eat the 1 meal a day which I am 
forced to eat on Capitol Hill at the cafe- 
teria if it were possible to get over there 
and back from the time we are called 
at 12 o’clock noon and the time we ad- 
journ without being off the floor when 
business is being transacted. I would 
prefer to eat over there because the room 
is larger, it is airy and clean, the food 
is better, and we are not crowded. But 
our duties require us to be over here at 
12 o’clock and unfortunately the res- 
taurant on the ground floor is the only 
place we can get a lunch, unless it be in 
the lunchrooms at the back of the 
Chamber. Many of us eat there. I 
sometimes carry my lunch, and on occa- 
sion become interested here on the floor 
and forget about it. I think we should 
use this occasion, this question having 
been brought up, as a spur to induce the 
House of Representatives to provide for 
us a decent eating place where we can get 
a decent meal at a fair price; and I might 
say, too, that I am charitable enough to 
continue the custom of which the lady 
made no mention—nor did Blair 
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Moody—that permits the members of the 
press to have a table set aside for them 
down there where they may continue to 
eat with us, as they have for years. I 
hope, too, that their consciences will not 
bother them when they sit down and 
partake of the taxpayers’ generosity—if 
that is what it is. 

Helen herself eats down there because 
she said in this little article on Tues- 
day—and that was the day we had the 
turkey lunch—it was not Thanksgiving, 
it was Tuesday. On Tuesday she said: 

I had a tenderloin steak sandwich there 
with french-fried potatoes and that extra 
cup of coffee for 50 cents. 


On that item the menu reads: “Ten- 
derloin steak sandwich, french-fried 
potatoes, coleslaw, 50 cents.” 

Well, if she paid but 50 cents and had 
a cup of coffee she cheated the waiter 
out of a nickel because it costs Members 
5 cents for every cup of coffee we drink 
except when we buy the regular €0-cent 
lunch. Now, she had better hustle down 
and give the House restaurant to apply 
on the deficit which will occur this year 
that nickel which she owes for that cup 
of coffee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If she only paid 50 
cents for that lunch and had two cups 
of coffee then it is not a nickel she 
cheated the waiter out of but a dime. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I wanted to be generous with the 
lady. 

She gave the impression that the 
House restaurant—in fact she says as 
much—that the House restaurant was 
operated exclusively for the benefit of 
Congress. As, for example, when she 
divided the amount of its deficit by 
the number of Senators and Congress- 
men. Now the woman knows that is 
not true. Of course, being a woman she 
is entitled to make a few misstatements, 
but she should not broadcast them all 
over the country, especially when she 
knows her statements are not true. 
That is not fair. She knew when she 
wrote that article that many of the 
meals down there that are paid for by 
Congressmen are served to their con- 
stituents, taxpayers who contribute to 
that saq-calied subsidy she writes abcut. 

She knows that there is a large table 
there in the House restaurant over next 
to the wall set aside for employees, or 
secretaries of Members who have to 
come over on duty while we are in ses- 
sion, matters pertaining to cur office 
work. She knows that the largest table 
is set aside for members of the press. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yieid for a 
small correction? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The ledy 
evidently does not know that according 
to testimony given before our subcom- 
mittee in relation to this matter that 
approximately 900 people eat meals 
down there each day. All of us know 
that scarcely one-third of the House 
membership partake each day down at 
the restaurant. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I hope 
the gentleman will not fail to mention 
while he is discussing this question the 
fact that across the hall from the House 
restaurant is one exclusively for the 
public. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, the lady knew, 
and so did Blair Moody, and so did the 
radio announcer who tried to discredit 
Congressmen that a large section of the 
restaurant which is supposed to be for 
the use of Members is used by employees 
about the House and that just across the 
hail and served from the same kitchen, 
at the same price, is a restaurant under 
the same management where the public 
may eat the same kind of food served 
House employees, reporters, and Con- 
gressmen in the House restaurant. 

I may say further that I have never 
seen any Member of the House sit down 
at the table set aside for our friends up 
there in the 'press gallery. Go down, 
boys and girls of the press, and get in on 
this so-called subsidy. We of the House 
are always glad to see you there. Watch 
closely when Blair and Helen eat—you 
will never see either choking over 
any subsidy meal because of a strained 
conscience. I do not blame the re- 
porters, because they have to earn a 
living just as you and I, and unfortu- 
nately or otherwise they have to eat and 
there is no other place for them to eat. 
I do not blame them for writing the 
news. I doe not blame them for being 
critical. That is their privilege. Let 
them hop to it. Any man who cannot 
take it should not be in Congress. But 
when unfair articles like these two go 
out, we should correct them even though 
we know we cannot fight the press. In 
fact, sometimes their critical remarks 
get votes for us back in our districts. I 
concede the ability of the reporters, they 
are here and sometimes they take my 
hide off. And with that I find no fault 
when they write the facts. But I wish 
they would pass the information along 
to their editors, when those editors and 
publishers are telling us what skunks 
we are and when they attempt to advise 
us on every question, while they con- 
tinue to be responsible to no one, mind 
you, while they never stand for election, 
that those editors and publishers be pa- 
triotic enough to go into the districts and 
run for the House or Senate, come down 
here and give our poor, benighted people 
who selected us good, competent, honest, 
patriotic legislators and competent serv- 
ice. Send one or two of your editors or 
columnists over into my district and per- 
haps the district will get something 
worth while. 

Mr. FOAGE. Will 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FOAGE. Let the REcorp show 
that if we did not have this restaurant 
down here, it is probably a mile down- 
town, and if the Members went down- 
town to eat, as this article would indicate 


Mr. 


the gentleman 


I yield to the gentle- 
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we should, the expense to the Govern- 
ment would be many times what it is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, the gentleman is 
wrong. That is not the lady’s idea at 
all. You are a big, husky man from 
Texas, you ought to be able to go from 
morning until night without anything to 
eat. You ought to be able to go up to 
this “greasy elbow” on the corner and 
get something to eat. Do you know that 
at Ted’s place you can get a meal for 
less than we pay down here? 

Mr. POAGE. About half. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; not half. For 
about 10 or 15 cents less, and a better 
meal at that. I have been back and 
forth, but I cannot go over there all the 
time. I cannot get the time when the 
House meets at 12 and continues in ses- 
sion until late in the afternoon. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman went 
over there it would be a loss to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I would not go that 
far. It might be a benefit to the Gov- 
ernment. According to some radio com- 
mentators, some editors, and writers of 
columns, the country could do without 
all of us while they directed the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. POAGE. Let the Recorp show 
also that the cost in the reporters’ dining 
room is exactly the same as it is to the 
Congressmen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is the gentle- 
man talking about? There is no re- 
porters’ recom. They eat with us, in the 
same room, at a table reserved for them, 

Mr. POAGE. The reporters’ table, 
then. They all get the same food at the 
same price we do. There is no discrimi- 
nation in favor of Congressmen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I knew that, and so 
did Blair and Helen. 

Mr. POAGE. Well, let the Recorp 
show it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; we all knew 
that. And we all know that the public 
gets the same food, the same service, at 
the same price under the same manage- 
ment in the same building in a room not 
20 feet from where we eat. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; we knew it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They talk about a 
turkey dinner. It was not a dinner; it 
was alunch. Why, over in the Pentagon 
Building they served a turkey dinner for 
30 cents. We should have gone over 
there. 

Mr. POAGE. And the Government 
paid for that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I had some of that 
turkey served last Tuesday downstairs. 
I do not know whether you fellows ate 
the dressing or not. I did not. I am 
not blaming the cooks down there, I am 
not blaming the waiters nor the manage- 
ment. But go down and look through 
the kitchen, look down there where our 
food is prepared. It is in an old hole 
down in the ground. Everyone,working 
down there is at a disadvantage. Most, 
if not all, are on part-time. Some are 
underpaid. Why have we not the sense 
and the courage to feed ourselves at 
least as well or intelligently as we feed 
our hogs and cattle back home on the 
farm? Why have we not that much 
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sense? We donot doit. What did Dr. 
Calver say the other day in that pub- 
lished article of his? He said we were 
overworked. That may be news to some 
of you. I always thought we did over- 
work on occasions. He said our food 
was not what it ought to be, that we do 
not get our meals on time. That be- 
cause of the rush and worry our stom- 
achs get out of order. He said we were 
pushed this way and that. And here 
comes Helen and—about us to our 
people—we will have many, many letters 
to answer because of her false state. 
ments. It is our own fault that we do 
not have better food and a less crowded 
place in which to eat. Why do we let 
that go on? Because we are afraid of 
what the press will tell the public. Now, 
let us tell the press to go to for once in 
our existence and get ourselves a dining 
room, a lunchroom, or whatever you 
want to call it, equal to that which we 
have provided for the secretaries over 
in the New House Office Building, a kitch. 
en that is clean and airy, a dining 
room with plenty of room, and food over 
there better than we get down here and 
on which the Government last year made 
a profit of over $3,000. These worship- 
ers at the New Deal shrine jump on us, 
they print in the Detroit paper a picture 
of Republican Congressmen who, they 
falsely claim, vote themselves a subsidy 
and then deny a subsidy to the people 
around the country. That ought to be 
news to you, Brother Patman, you eat 
down there. Maybe that is why you 
voted for subsidies in the end. How silly 
the charge, how false, how harmful, how 
small and mean—yes, just mean and 
false. 

Listen, that place down there that 
these two brilliant New Deal worshipers 
are squawking about is operated by the 
New Deal. Republicans are not in 
charge—the O. P. A. fixes the prices. 
What are they hollering about? Why 
not get after Eleanor on one of her fre- 
quent visits home, have her come down 
here, inspect the kitchen and eat a meal 
there once. Everyone knows what that 
food is down there. It is all right for 
one meal, Our constituents come in, we 
take them down there, as we are happy 
to do, and they like the food, but when 
you eat down there day after day, day 
after day, if you are like I am you put 
down as much as you can because you 
have to live, then you go on your way. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Old No. 6 came in 
downstairs with that slice of turkey. I! 
was listening to the gentleman who sub- 
stituted the other night for Fulton Lewis. 
That was broadcast all over the country, 
to millions of people. I gathered from 
what he said that we had about a five- or 
six-course turkey dinner down there that 
day. I wondered how I missed it. I had 
the same thing the gentleman did, a mess 
of questionable dressing with a little 
slice of turkey on top of it. That is a!l 
it was that Old No. 6 brought in. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Then the lady says 
here, “or a chef’s special ‘A’: fresh Mis- 
sissippi shrimp, sea-food style, with 
steamed rice, coffee, tea, or milk, and 
that extra pat of butter, for a mere 35 
cents.” 

I cannot find it on there. And I hold 
in my hand Tuesday’s menu. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is not on there. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot see it. 
Anyway, why should she sweat her shirt, 
that is what I want to know. She was 
out that day herself. Of course, she did 
not pay for it, a friend of hers paid for 


it, Iassume, for she was a guest. I read 
the caption: 
SOCIETY 
Mrs. Edward Beale McLean holds annual 
Thanksgiving Day breakfast with 200 attend- 


The lady finds a lot of fault with the 
Members of Congress, including the 
Senators, for getting in on this turkey 
luncheon, but she has no objection to 
associating with people—Senators who 
may vote against subsidies—that she 
intimates are disreputable, crooked, and 
a little bit off color, because in the paper 
here I find a long list of Senators and 
their wives she had breakfast with. It is 
a “breakfast” according to this writer in 
this paper. They had for lunch—what 
did they have? 

Mr. POAGE. What time of day did 
they have that breakfast? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido not know. It 
is breakfast in one paper and it is lunch 
in the other. Did they eat it all day? 
The article in one paper is by Beity 
Hynes and the other is by Betty Milliken. 
I do not know those girls, but anyway, 
Betty Hynes writes about the breakfast 
and Betty 
luncheon, 

Betty Milliken says: 

The luncheon menu ccnsisted of turkey, 
With chestnut dressing, Sweetpotatoes, cran- 
berry sauce, and peas, served with sauterne— 

What kind of a food is that, sauterne?— 


{a particularly celicious cream cake which 
Was served with coffee later. 


Then they had something we did not 
have. 


After luncheon was over— 


You see, it started with breakfast and 
it ended up with lunch, although in fair- 
ness I want to say that in my opinion it 
was all one meal and cvould not have 
taken over an hour and a half. 

After luncheon was over, the guests 
Strolled in the garden, where numerous 

tues of famous statesmen, against a 

ting of boxwood, line a large swim- 
ming pool. “Cheesy,” a Maltese cat 
named by one of the maids in the house- 
h id, hovered about, Jending an air of 
home-like simplicity to an otherwise 
formal gathering. 

Kitty! The claws show in this story 
2y Helen. 

You see the way it is, what they are 
trying to do. Every time they get the 

-omach ache, every time one of these 
columnists or how should I describe the 
iemale of the species? Anyway, any time 


Milliken writes about the | 





one of them gets a little stomach ache, | 
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every time one of them gets a little head- 
ache, every time the Congress—and this 
time it was 2 to l1—every time the Con- 
gress, elected by the people, does its hon- 
est best to carry out the will of the folks 
who send us down here, but run counter 
to their ideas, along they come with a 
bucketful of abuse and falsehood and 
give it to us. 

I am not complaining about it, do not 
get that idea. It is all duck soup to me, 
because the folks at home know that no 
one has ever been able to give me any- 
thing to which I am not entitled. These 
stories are just another example of the 
hysteria here in Washington. 

They have charged us with everything 
they could think of for the last 2 years— 
yes, 4 years, have they not?—and still our 
folks send us back. So I might suggest 
that we let our own consciences be our 
guide, that we go along in the old homely 
way, that we continue to eat down here 
as it is the only place we have to eat. 
I am hoping that a good meal will soothe 
the dispositions of Helen and Blair, make 
them more charitable, and they will go 
back up in the gallery in the afternoons 
feeling better toward all humanity. Yes, 
God bless them. It is too bad that their 
dispositions cause them to print or pass 
such articles as those. 


Now let us get to this question of sub- | 


sidies and inflation. 
ADMINISTRATION HAS INFLATION REMEDY 


“Inflation” is the term used to describe 
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a situation or condition where the volume | 


of purchasing power, either by money or 
credit, exceeds in an unnatural or ab- 
normal degree the volume of purchasable 
merchandise or service. 

Inflation, if continued, resulis in an ap- 
parent prcsperity, in a real depression. 
It first creates fictitious values, then a 
deflation which wipes out the Savings of 
years. 

Inflation and high prices are not 
synonymous. The Jaw of supply and de- 
mand, operating in normal times, to- 
gether with man’s desire for a profit and 
an avoidance of losses, will prevent ruin- 
ous inflation but will not prevent tem- 
porarily high prices. 

To illustrate, one fall early in married 
life when wages were low, my own being 
$6 a week, there was a scarcity of potatoes 
and the price was $5 a bushel. The next 
spring I planted an acre of potatoes, 
hoping to make a profit, certain we would 
eat potatoes withcut paying $5 a bushel. 
Evidently a few cthers had the same bril- 
liant idea for that fall potatoes were 25 
cents a bushel. Wages were still low but 
no less. Supply and demand got in its 
work. 

Doctors, lawyers, professional men all, 
for an hour’s service often receive many, 
many times the amount paid to others for 
work over a like period. We all know of 
and accept that situation because up to 
this time there has been a comparative 
shortage of competent professional men. 
Hence, they demanded and received 
greater compensation than others less 
skilled. 

It is unnecessary to give other illus- 
trations to show the difference between 
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high prices and inflation. High prices 
originate and may continue for varying 
periods because of the operation of the 
law cf supply and demand. Neverthe- 
less, they are soon leveled off through the 
operation of that law. Inflation comes 
about because of the arbitrary pumping 
into the economic life of a nation, of ab- 
normal, excessive purchasing power. 

It may be brought about by issuing 
printing-press money, by borrowing, by 
government credits, or expenditures, 
which in turn permit excessive profits, 
by the payment of high wages or profits, 
by waste and extravagance. 

Today we have inflation reflected in an 
increase in the cost of living. One cause 
was the spending of billions of dollars in 
the pre-war period for, to use a broad, 
general term, “boondoggling.” Another 
cause, and this was unavoidable, was the 
spending of billions for the war effort. 
Coupled with the latter spending, how- 
ever, was the unjustifiable procedure of 
paying excessive prices for war produc- 
tion. Now it is quite true that because 
of lack of time, much of the production 
could not be obtained without waste. But 
that was only a small part of the un- 
necessary spending. 

Today there is ample proof that the 
Government has received but a fraction 
of what it should have received for the 
dollars expended. Within the month, 
before a subcommittee of the Hcuse 
Naval Affairs Committee, in a plant in 
which this Government has invested 
some sixty-odd million dollars, which 
has war contracts amounting to more 
than $130 000,000, the head of the union, 
responsible for the activities of 18,000 
employees, admitted that although the 
employees had received pay-and-a-half 
and double pay for overtime and Sunday 
work, they had been but one-third effi- 
cient. They loafed while our men in 
the service fought and died. 

The Detroit News of last week carried 
the story of a woman reporter who had 
worked for 2 years in two war plants in 
Detroit. She wrote that a 2-hour job 
was stretched into a 10-hour job and 
that the war plant workers purposely 
wasted their time in order to spread the 
work, prolong their jobs. 

The Chicago Tribune last week pub- 
lished a series of articles showing that 
Communists had slowed down prcduc- 
tion at least 30 percent in numerous war 
plants in the Chicago area. 

The Government, because of the con- 
tracts it makes with war industries, pays 
for this idle time and it pays the in- 
dustrialists a profit on the time lost, the 
cost of which goes into the price charged 
the Government. 

The administration, thrcugh lend- 
lease, has paid billions of dollars to for- 
eign governments which in turn have 
used billions of dollars to finance pur- 
chases on the-American market, regard- 
less of cost. That sort of buying has 
tended to increase prices. All these have 
tended to bring on inflation. 

More than 2 years ago from the floor 
of the House many a Member pointed 
out that ruinous inflation was on its way 
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and from the floor of the House the Con- 
gressman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
pleaded, yes begged, the House to adopt 
legislation he offered which would have 
prevented the conditions which now con- 
front us. 

Nevertheless, the administration 
would have none of it and the House 
compromised on a bill which was an 
effort to fix the price of commodities, but 
which at the President’s demand, 
ignored and left to him the Stabilizing 
of wages which was the other half of the 
problem. 

How silly, how absurd to pretend that 
inflation can be prevented, the rising 
cost of living halted by the payment of 
subsidies, without fixing the price of 
commodities, without holding the line on 
wages. 

In spite of the President’s statement 
that he would hold the line and stabilize 
wages, if given the power to fix prices— 
and we gave it to him—many of us knew 
that because of the political tie-up with 
certain union leaders it would not be 
cone. The President has not held the 
line and today he seeks to avoid the con- 
sequences of his own failure by charg- 
ing that Congress, in refusing to vote 
subsidies, will be responsible for infla- 
tion. 

Nor is the issue a political one, as 
shown by the fact that on the vote on 
the final passage of the bill banning sub- 
Sidies, 98 Democrats voted for it; only 
two more voted against it. 

Today, under the law which we gave 
him in January of 1942, the President 
has authority to prevent an increase in 
prices—a raise in the cost of living. 

his administration insults the intel- 
ligence of the people when it says that 
Congress is responsible for the increase 
in the cost of living—when we see every 
day in the press of the country a list of 
prices which his administrative agencies 
have fixed. The administration has been 
fixing prices; it is fixing prices today, 
and it can continue to do so. If the cost 
of living goes up, no one but the admin- 
istration is to blame. The administra- 
tion has the power to prevent inflation. 
If for political purposes it insists upon 
refusing to use its power to halt the ris- 
ing cost of living, the responsibility rests 
upon the administration. 

It does not need—it does not want— 
subsidies to halt inflation; it wants sub- 
sidies to give an indirect raise in pay to 
industrial workers. 

No, Mr. President, this inflation baby 
is your baby. It was conceived in the 
minds of your economic advisers; the 
midwives who attended its birth were 
the dreamy-eyed professors and its wet 
nurses have been, and are, your admin- 
istrative agencies. 

You will not be permitted by lambast- 
ing Congress, after it has given you all 
the power and all the money—except 
subsidy money for political purposes— 
for which you have asked, to escape re- 
sponsibility for a condition which now 
threatens millions of white-collared 
workers, and all those who are living on 
fixed incomes. If they go hungry, the 
fault is that of your administration. You 
cannot shift it to Congress, 
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If because of high prices and low wages 
our people cannot purchase needed food, 
why not divert some of the millions of 
tons which are going to other countries to 
the feeding of our own people; why not 
use some of the billions of dollars sent 
to foreign lands, including South Amer- 
ica, for the benefit of our white-collar 
consumers; why not, for once, begin to 
think of our own folks? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. STEVENSON (at 
the request of Mr. MicHENER) for 10 days, 
on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a story by Mr. Relman Morin, of the As- 
sociated Press, with regard to activity 
of the Thirty-sixth Division overseas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and include therein an editorial from 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNuT- 
son] be permitted to revise and extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accardingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) ,,under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, November 29, 1943, at 12 
o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


941. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
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transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 369. Resolution providing 
additional funds for the expense of the Select 
Committee Investigating the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 888). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3664. A bill to 
establish a boundary line between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 895). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3621. A bill to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the regulation of motor vehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, increase the number of 
judges of the police court, and for other pur- 
peses”; without amendment (Rept. No. 896). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3691. A bill to 
permit the construction, maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for steam-heating 
purposes in the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 697). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1062. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of John H. Cathcart; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 889). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2390. A bill for the relief of Joseph Scarpella 
and Dorothy Scarpeila; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 880). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2457. A bill for the relief of 
David Hickey Post No. 235 of the American 
Legion; with amendment (Rept. No. 891). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PATTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2804. A bill for the relief of Ruth E. P. 
Phillips; with amendment (Rept. No. 892). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3157. A bill for the relief of Lloyd L. 
Johnson; with amendment (Rept. No. 893). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims: H. 
R. 3371. A bill for the relief of the depend- 
ents of Dr. Arthur B. Wyse, and others; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 894). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3710 for 
the relief of Jacob Wilkes Beasley, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R.3740. A bill to expedite the issuance 
of marriage licenses in the District of Co- 
lumbia to members of the armed services and 
merchant marine; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R.3741. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R.3742. A bill to provide for payment 
of mustering-out pay to members of the 
armed forces, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 3743. A bill to permit the use of live 
decoys in the taking of ducks; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to provide 
for the teaching of the English language in 
the German nation after the present. war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 3744. A bill for the relief of H. B. 
Gilllam and C. E, Ellis, receivers of the Quan- 

co Co., Inc., for balance of purchase price, 
rentals, and interest for lands used and oc- 
cupied by the United States Marine Corps 

Quantico, Va.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R.3745. A bill for the relief of Steve 

Hlass; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 3746. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to convey certain land within 
Des Moines County, Iowa; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 3747, A bill for the relief of Marden 
Construction Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

3789. By Mr. SCHIFFLER: Petition of 1,000 
citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., opposing 
: ise bill 2082; to the Committee on the 
‘ uciary, 

3781. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of the 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., and signed by 25 other St. Louis citizens, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 
~062 which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

3782. Also, petition of A. F. Louis and 52 

ler St. Louis citizens, protesting against 

passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to 





enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3783. Also, petition of the Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co. of St. Louis, Mo., and signed by 
44 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3784. Also, petition of the American Le- 
gion Post, No. 299, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
signed by 125 citizens, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3785. Also, petition of the Barry-Wehmil- 
ler Machinery Co. and signed by 292 citizens 
of St. Louis, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082, which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3786. By Mr. SCRIVNER: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Kansas City, Wyandotte Coun- 
ty, Kans., urging passage of House bill 2082, 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3787. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
the employees of the Gorsart Co., of New York 
City, favoring the adoption of the resolution 
which provides for the creation by the Presi- 
dent of a commission to effectuate a plan to 
rescue surviving European Jews; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3788. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of E. D. 
Reagan and other residents of Syracuse, N. Y., 
favoring the passage of House bill 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 


Monpay, NovEMBER 29, 1943 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 
18, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, source of the light that never 
fails or fades, we would yield the flick- 
ering torch of our insufficiency to Thee. 
Apart from Thee all is darkness and 
death. In the midst of world conditions 
that baffle us, of swift social currents 
which sweep away our strongest bul- 
warks, of evil forces let loose in the earth 
whose hideous cruelty stabs our an- 
guished hearts, we confess that the world 
in which our lot is cast is too much for 
us; we must find a strength not our own 
or our feet will slip in this whelming 
flood. 

We long for Thy life to flow through 
our anxious and weary hearts. Into Thy 
brooding presence we would lift up in 
this hallowed moment the thronging 
duties which haunt us day and night, 
the grievous problems affecting Thy 
children in all the world for which our 
human wisdom finds no answer. Anoint 
and cheer our soiled face with the 
abundance of Thy grace. Strengthen 
our faith in each other. Heal the divi- 
sions which shorten the arm of our na- 
tional might in this dread hour. Guard 
our lips from chilling criticism which 
may wound some comrade plodding 
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bravely by our side. Bring our spirits 
into captivity to that which is high and 
holy and of good report. Spurning and 
scorning the unworthy may we rejoice 
only in the fair and fragrant virtues of 
an honor untarnished. We ask it in the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarkKiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Friday, November 26, 1943, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pyesi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1410) to 
amend section 4 of the act approved 
Jun2 13, 1940, with an amendment, in 


- which it requested the concurrence of 


the Senate. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR BAR- 
BOUR BY JEWISH WAR VETERANS 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement issued by the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States embodying a resolution adopted 
by the executive committee of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States 
in tribute to our late beloved colleague, 
Senator Barbour. The resolution em- 
phasizes the contribution by my late col- 
league to the fight against intolerance, 
and his efforts in behalf of Jewish war 
veterans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

New Yorx.—The memory of the late Sena- 
tor W. Warren Barbour, United States Sen- 


| ator from New Jersey, was honored “as a 


loyal American and as a true friend of all 
minorities” by a resolution adopted by the 
executive committee of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, it was announced 
by Archie H. Greenberg, national commander 
of the Jewish War Veterans. 

The resolution pointed out that Senator 
Barbour had introduced a recent bill to admit 
100,000 refugees into the United States; that 
he had introduced another bill to bar sub- 
versive literature from the mails; that he 
was cochairman with William Allen White 


| of the Council Against Intolerance; and that 


he had introduced a resolution in the Senate 
to grant the Jewish War Veterans its national 
charter. 

The resolution, copies of which were sent 


| to the family of Senator Barbour and the 
| United States Senate, follows: 


“Whereas the late W. Warren Barbour, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, was 
a loyal American and a true friend of all 
minorities; and 

“Whereas in his long career of public serv- 
ice he consistently espoused legislative action 
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to implement the principles of American fra- 
ternity and equality; and 

“Whereas all believers in the fundamental 
principles of American democracy were heart- 
ened by 2 bills recently presented to the 
Senate by Senator Barbour, 1 bill which 
would admit 100,000 refugees into the United 
States and the other which would bar sub- 
versive literature from the mails; and 

“Whereas as cochairman with William Al- 
len White of the Council Against Intolerance, 
Senator Barbour was a valiant leader in the 
fight against intolerance of all minorities; 
and 

“Whereas we of the Jewish War Veterans 
owe him a debt of gratitude for introducing 
a bill in the United States Senate to grant 
our organization its national charter: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, an organization representing 250,000 
Jewish veterans of the First World War, adopt 
this resolution expressing our sincere sym- 
pathy to the family of the late Senator Bar- 
bour on his untimely passing, and that we 
express our conviction that Senator Barbour 
was an outstanding American statesman, a 
true exponent of the American principles of 
Gemocracy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That National Commander Ar- 
chie H. Greenberg forward copies of this res- 
olution to the family of the late Senator 
Barbour and to his colleagues in the United 
States Senate.” 


SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY— 
CREDENTIALS 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent the credentials of Hon. ARTHUR 
WALSH, appointed by the Governor of 
New Jersey to succeed the late Honorable 
W. Warren Barbour as Senator from 
New Jersey. I ask that the credentials 
be read and placed on file. 

The credentials were read and ordered 
to be filed, as follows: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY—CERTIFICATE OF 
APPOINTMENT 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of New Jersey, I, Charles Edison, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint ArTHUR 
WatsH to be Senator of said State to repre- 
sent said State of New Jersey in the Senate 
cf the United States, until the vacancy there- 
in caused by the death of W. Warren Bar- 
bour is filled by election on November 7, 1944, 
as provided by law. 

Witness His Excellency our Gov. Charles 
Edison, and our seal hereto affixed at Tren- 
ton this 26th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1943, and of the independence of 
the United States the one hundred and sixty- 
eighth. 

By the Governor: 

CHARLES EDISON, 
Governor, 
JOSEPH A. BropHy, 
Secretary of State, 


APPOINTMENT OF BRIGADIER GENERALS 
OF THE LINE IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1410) to 


amend section 4 of the act approved 
June 13, 1940. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I move 
that *he House amendment to Senate 


[SEAL] 


“send the matter to committee. 
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bill 1410, with the accompanying bill, be 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. HILL. What is the bill? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is the bill which re- 
moved a limitation of service of a cer- 
tain number of years which exists in the 
law at the present time before an officer 
can be promoted. 

Mr. HILL. Has the bill just come over 
from the House? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It has. 

Mr. HILL. I have not myself exam- 
ined it. Is the House amendment unac- 
ceptable? Is it contrary to what the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
thought to be the real purpose of the 
bill? Does it defeat the real purpose of 
the bill? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am unable to answer 
the question. The purpose of my motion 
is to ascertain the views of the committee 
regarding the House amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, I have no objec- 
tion to ascertaining the views of the com- 
mittee. As the distinguished Senator 
knows, when the Senate passes a bill and 
the House amends it, ordinarily we either 
concur in the amendment or the bill is 
sent to conference. We do not ordinarily 
So I 
really wondered why the Senator was 
seeking to have this matter sent to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think some other 
method might be pursued than sending 
the bill to conference. I think, perhaps, 
the committee has several courses it 
might take. It might report favorably 


the House amendment. It might report 
an amendment to the House amendment. 
If I may refer to the amendment for a 
moment, I call attention merely to one 
point. The new matter suggested by the 
House is in this language: 


Provided, however, That not more than 25 
percent of the total authorized number of 
brigadier generals of the line may be ap- 
pointed, without regard to length of service, 
from among Officers of the line commis- 
sioned in grades not below that of lieutenant 
colonel and whose names are borne on such 
eligible list. 


I am not sure that I have covered the 
whole amendment, but Ithink Ihave. I 
have not had time to look over it. The 
House amendment has just been laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. It has just come over from 
the House, as I understand. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It has. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, I have no objec- 
tion to the full committee passing on the 
matter. My reason for asking the Sen- 
ator the question was that ordinarily we 
do not send a bill back to a committee, as 
I have stated. We ordinarily send it to 
conference, or concur in any amendment 
the House may have made. I suppose 
there will be a meeting of the full com- 
mittee at an early date to pass on the 
question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I assume there will be a 
prompt meeting of the committee. 

Mr. HILL, I have no objection, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques. 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The motion was agreed to. 
RESOLUTION OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 

CONNECTICUT CONCERNING WORLD 

FEDERATION 


Mr. MALONEY presented a joint reso. 
lution of the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas it is necessary at the present 
critical juncture of human affairs to enlarge 
the bases of organized society by establishing 
some form of a government for the com- 
munity of nations, in order to preserve civi- 
lization and to enable mankind to live in 
peace and to be free; and 

Whereas it has become necessary for cer. 
tain nations of the world to unite and co. 
operate to win the war, it is just as neces- 
sary and important that they should unite 
and cooperate to see that a lasting peace is 
secured for the benefit of all nations; and 

Whereas the ceaseless changes wrought in 
human society by science and by the growth 
of spiritual, social and economic forces make 
no longer possible the political isolation of 
nations; and 

Whereas nationalism alone has proven 
tragically incapable of preserving the rights 
and liberties of man and of protecting his 
life and property; and 

Whereas history has revealed many in- 
stances by which free peoples inhabiting ex- 
tensive territories without impairing their 
local autonomy have, through a federation 
or union of such peoples, acted together for 
the great benefit of all thus united and have 
thus preserved the whole without destroying 
any of its parts; and 

Whereas such a union, federation, or com- 
monwealth would vitalize all nations, mem- 
bers thereof, by endowing them with security 
and freedom to develop their respective cul- 
tures without menace of foreign domination 
or of wars; and 

Whereas such a federation, union, or as- 
sociation of nations would reduce to its ulti- 
mate minimum the possibility of the occur- 
rence of war, and mankind, saved from fear 
of conquest and released from the paralyzing 
expenditure of wealth and effort for endless 
war, would be free to give its full energies 
and intelligence to the common enterprise 
of building civilization for the benefit of all 
the people of the earth; and 

Whereas the first step in achieving such 
protective security is the formulation of a 
constitution under which such a federation 
or union of peoples would operate: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut does hereby declare 
itself in favor of the principle that all the 
peoples of the earth should upon the suc- 
cessful termination of the present world con- 
flict or as soon as possible thereafter be 
united in a federation, union, league, or com- 
monwealth of nations, providing the pro- 
posed articles of federation, union, league, 
or commonwealth of nations is possible 
without departure from the principles of 
constitutional liberty as established by ir- 
repealable law in the Constitution of the 
United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Assembly here- 
by requests the Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Connecticut to support and vote 
for a resolution in the Congress of the United 
States, approving the principle of world 
federation or of some form of world coopera- 
tion under law, and requesting the President 
of the United States to initiate at the proper 
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time the procedure necessary to formulate 
a constitution for such a federation, union, 
or league of the peoples of the world, which 
shall be submitted to the people of each 
nation for its ratification; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of the Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Connecticut. 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT FOR LEBANON 


Mr. MALONEY. .Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point a telegram I 
have received from Mrs, George Whibey, 
president, and Mrs. Abdullah Hamrah, 
secretary, of the United Ladies Lebanese 
Syrian American Society of Waterbury, 
Conn., relating to the Republic of Leb- 

non, 
y T here being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MERIDEN, CONN., Nc vember 22, 1943 
Senator Francis T. MALONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We believe that the present status of the 
Republic of Lebanon should be free of any 
foreign influence and not remain under the 
French mandate. We are a few of the many 
loyal citizens of the United States who reside 
in Connecticut and are proud of the many 
sons we have in the services. While we are 
of Lebanese extraction we still have many 
friends and relatives living in Lebanon and 
we prevail upon you to use your good office 
to maintain the promise made by the French 
commissioner to the Lebanese people to make 
Lebanon a free and independent republic. 

Unitep Lapirs LEBANESE SYRIAN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF WATERBURY, 

Mrs. GEORGE WHIBEY, President, 

Mrs. ABDULLAH HAMRAH, Secretary. 


PERSECUTION OF THE ARMENIANS 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing at this 
point in the Recorp a letter embodying 
a resolution which was passed unani- 
mously at a mass meeting held by the 
Armenian-American citizens of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on November 12, 1943. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 


West HARTFORD, CONN., 
November 18, 1943. 

The Honorable FRANCIS MALONEY, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: At a mass meeting held 
by the Armenian-American citizens of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on November 14, 1943, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed unanimously: 

“Whereas recent information from Turkey 
through press correspondence and private let- 
ters reveals that the Turkish Government has 
launched a new persecution campaign 
against the non-Islam elements, especially 
the Armenians, through the enactment of 
an unjust wealth-taxing law; and 

“Whereas those who are unable to meet the 
imposed tax are forced to forfeit their prop- 
erty including personal belongings, while the 
head of the family is sentenced to hard 
manual labor in the interior of Anatolia, be- 
ing subjected to extreme hardships result- 
ing in illness and death; and 

“Whereas this is not an economic policy 


ft 


of the Turkish Government but a plain plan 


for the annihilation of the Armenians fol- 
lowing a similar plan in the First World War, 
earnestly call your attention to this serious 
matter and urge you to intercede with our 
Government to exhort its restraining influ- 
ence upon the Turkish Government in order 
to make an end of these persecutions. We are 
confident that our Government will not stay 
indifferent to this inhuman act of the Turk- 
ish Government against a defenseless people 
whose only fault has been their devotion to 
Christianity and civilization.” 
Very truly yours, 
Psrer RUSTIGIAN, 
Chairman of Mass Meeting. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Nave. Affairs: 


S. 1427. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Gregory Boyington a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps; without amendment 
(Rept. Nd. 546); and 

S. 1544. A bill authorizing the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of certain 
auxiliary vessels, landing craft, and district 
craft for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 547). 


THE ALASKA HIGHWAY (REPT. NO. 548) 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Pust Roads, I submit a report adopting 
the report made to the full committee 
by a subcommittee composed of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Buck], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], 
and myself. The report is submitted 
under authority of Senate Resolution 
161 agreed to July 1, 1943, and relates to 
a study of the Alaska Highway. I ask 
that the report may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on No- 
vember 27, 1943, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 


S.630. An act to amend section 107 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, to change the 
terms of the district court for the middle 
district of Tennessee; 

S.759. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Tennessee to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of W. I. 
Dooly; 

S.763. An act amending the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 770. An act for the relief of Eddie Percle; 

3. 862. An act for the relief of the Grafton 
Boat Works; 

8.950. An act for the relief of the Milford 
Trust Co. and Blanche R. Bennett, as admin- 
istrators of the estate of Charles E. Reed, 
deceased; 

§. 1008. An act for the relief of Gerald G. 
Woods; 

S. 1246. An act for the relief of Ervin 8. 
Finley; 

S. 1309. An act for the relief of Pan Amer- 
{can Airways, Inc.; 
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S. 1382. An act for the relief of certain of- 
ficers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; and 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to provide for 
the appointment of a National Agricultural 
Jefferson Bicentenary Committee to carry out 
appropriate exercises and activities in recog- 
nition of the services and contributions of 
Thomas Jefferson to the farmers and the 
agriculture of the Nation. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1549. A bill for the relief of Vern M. 

Stanchfield; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1550. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S.1551. A bill to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of disbursing officers under 
the executive branch of the Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 1552. A bill to amend Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, and Veterans Regu- 
lation No. J (a), as amended, to make pro- 
vision for payment of compensation to cer- 
tain unemployed World War No. 2 veterans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REVENUE BILL 


Mr. VANDENBERG submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 3687) to provide reve- 
nue, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OVERTON submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 3687, supra, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SMITH and Mr. DANAHER each 
submitted an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute intended to be proposed 
by them, respectively, to the bill (S. 1285) 
to amend the act of September 16, 1942, 
which provided a method of voting in 
time of war by members of the land and 
naval forces absent from the place of 
their residence, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. Fercuson) 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by Mr. FEercuson to Senate bill 
1285, supra, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PEPPER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate bill 1285, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1944—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. RosBerTson) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them 
jointly to the bill (H. R. 3598) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 


On page 23, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“That the section of the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1944, approved July 
12, 1943 (Public Law 133, 78th Cong., p. 22), 
which authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase United States 
Treasury War bonds for the membership of 
the Shoshone Tribe of Indians is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed, with the consent of 
the business committee of the Shoshone 
Tribe of the Wind River Reservation in Wyo- 
ming, to purchase one United States Treas- 
ury Series E War bond of the denomination 
of $500 for each member of said Shoshone 
Tribe according to a roll of said tribe pre- 
pared as of July 12, 1943, and approved by the 
Secretary of the Intcrior, and to pay the 
total cost of the bonds so purchased out of 
the principal of the judgment fund of said 
tribe in the Treasury. Each bond shall be 
registered by the Treasury Department in 
the name of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs in trust for the enrolled member of the 
Shoshone Tribe for whom purchased and 
shall be held by the United States until the 
date of maturity, whereupon said bond shall 
be redeemed and the proceeds thereof paid 
to the Indian owner free of any trust or re- 
striction. In the event of the death of the 
Shoshone owner, the proceeds of said bond 
at maturity shall be distributed to his de- 
visees or heirs or next of kin as provided 
by existing law. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to 
grant permission to the county chairman of 
the War bond purchase program of Fremont 
County, Wyo., in which county the Shoshone 
Tribe resides, to include the total amount 
of bonds purchased for the members of said 
tribe in his quota of War bond sales.’” 


FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND FIRE 
LOSSES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this morning at a session of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary I presented some 
statistics showing the average rate of 
premiums for fire insurance in the vari- 
ous States and Territories of the United 
States, the losses paid per $100 of insur- 
ance, and the percentage of such losses 
paid to the premiums. A great deal of 
interest was manifested in these tabu- 
lations, which were taken from the rec- 
ord of fire insurance by States, as pub- 
lished annually by the Weekly Under- 
writer. In order that members of the 
committee and of the Senate may have 
access to the complete statement, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEconD, as follows: 
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Fire-insurance premiums and fire losses by 
States—Stock companies 


[10-year average 1931-40] 
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Source: Record of Fire Insurance by States, published 
annually by the Weekly Underwriter. 
“STREAMLINING” OF CONGRESS—EDI- 

TORIAL COMMENT ON SENATE CON- 

CURRENT RESOLUTION 23 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be in- 
serted in the body of the Recorp an 
article entitled “A Dominant Legisla- 
ture,” which appeared in the November 
20, 1943, issue of the Washington Review 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

I submit this article in connection with 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, which 
I introduced on November 9, 1943, and 
which has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on Rules. ae 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONGRESS A DOMINANT LEGISLATURE 

At this most critical hour in the epoch 
of congressional government, Senator Ma- 
LONEY and Representative MONRONEY have 
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come forth with a most constructive pro. 
posal to bolster and retain a government by 
the people. This week they introduced com. 
panion resolutions (S. Con. Res. 23 and H. 
Con. Res. 54) to provide for an examination 
into the functions, duties, and operations 
of the House and Senate. Out of the knowl. 
edge derived from this study and analysis, 
they anticipate recommendations to fortify 
and to equip Congress to meet the needs of 
a “growing society.” They propose to mod- 
ernize Congress to fulfjll all expectations of 
@ deliberative body, which was conceived in 
the theory of representative government as 
an institutional bulwark of government by 
the people. 

These resolutions would establish a bi- 
partisan joint committee composed of six 
Senators and six Representatives to study 
“the organization and operation of eech 
House of Congress; the relationship between 
the two Houses; the relationship between the 
Congress and other branches of the Goy- 
ernment; the employment and remunera- 
tion of personnel by the members of the com- 
mittees of the Congress; and the structure 
of, and the relationship between the various 
standing, special, and select committees of 
the Congress.” 

Some congressional procedure has become 
obsolete; much of it needs altering or re- 
modeling. The relationship between Con- 
gress and the administration has become out- 
moded—the administrative machinery has 
been under constant examination and sub- 
jected to regular change; congressional ma- 
chinery has just grown up without a plan. 

A good nonpartisan joint committee could 
do much not only to assure an improved 
legislature, but to effect an efficient admin- 
istration through the operation of a better 
functioning Congress. 

Representatives and Senators, however, are 
shy or hesitant in doing anything for them- 
selves, thus, to aid Congress in doing this 
job, they need the outspoken and active 
support of every public-spirited citizen who 
can contribute suggestions and encourage- 
ment. Do not let this opportunity pass. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
permission that there may be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Amarillo (Tex.) News of November 
16, 1943, entitled “Streamliner.” 

This editorial also refers to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 23, which I sub- 
mitted, and which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

STREAMLINER 

There’s mounting interest here on the 
subject of streamlining Congress. The drive 
advanced considerably this week with intro- 
duction of a joint resolution by Senator 
Francis MALoney, of Connecticut, and Rep- 
resentative Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma, 
calling for a special committee to study the 
subject. This marked the first time a House 
Member and Senator have gotten together to 
work for streamlining, although at least a 
score of bills and resolutions have been in- 
troduced by various Congressmen. The pro- 
posed Maloney-Monroney committee would 


tees; and better liaison in committee struc- 
ture; the need for better liaison between 
House and Senate committees to avoid need- 
less duplication of work. 

The growing feeling here is that Congress 
has failed to regain its much-espoused inde- 
pendence and to effect real economies in gov- 
ernment because it simply does not have the 
modern machinery to attain those objec- 
tives. It lacks a staff of experts, advisers, 
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and investigators which confront Congress 
from the executive agencies. Its sprawling 
set-up of 80 standing committees (House and 
Senate together) rivals anything that bu- 
reaucracy has to offer in the way of duplica- 
tion and rivalry. The congressional com- 
mittee set-up has remained untouched for 
50 years, whereas the executive branch was 
reorganized as recently as 1940 and the judi- 
ciary only a few years before. No wonder 
the Congress, with this oxcart organization, 
cannot keep abreast of the other coordinate 
pranches of government, says the Maloney 
school. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Will Congress Reorganize To 
Meet the New Tempo?” from the Phila- 
delphia Record of November 14, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


WILL CONGRESS REORGANIZE TO MEET THE NEW 
TEMPO? 


The streamlining of Congress to keep its 
processes abreast fast-moving events has been 
suggested many times in the last few years. 

Now, two Members of Congress—Senator 
Matoney, of Connecticut, and Representative 
Monroney, Of Oklahoma—propose to do 
something about it. They have introduced a 
joint resolution to create a bipartisan Senate- 
House commission to speed up our legislative 
procedures. 

Under the proposed resolution, the congres- 
sional commission would prepare plans even 
broader. It would go into: 

(a) Organization and operation of each 
House; (b) relationships between the two 
houses, now often conflicting in needless de- 
tail; (c) relationships between Congress and 
other branches of the Government; (d) em- 
ployment and pay of personnel by Members 
and committees; (e) structure and relation- 
ship of the various congressional committees. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect the Senate 
to end some of the ancient rules by which 
obstruction is made easy and construction 
difficult. 

For example, the rules of senatorial cour- 
tesy; the rule by which a single objection can 
tie up measures for varying lengths of time; 
the device of the filibuster, which has been 
used time and again to obstruct ordinary 
democratic processes by preventing the Sen- 
ate from voting on major measures. 

Even if these long-standing stumbling 
blocks to action in the upper house are not 
removed, there is much more work that a 
commission such as that proposed could ac- 
complish. 

For example, there has been need of a 
central committee of both houses to prepare 
congressional programs. In this day and age 
it is not enough that Congress say “No! 
No! No!” to proposals of the Executive. If it 
opposes a major measure, it should be pre- 
pared to meet the emergency with construc- 
tive counter-measures. 

There has been need, also, for a congres- 
sional committee to perform liaison work be- 
tween the legislative branch and the Cabinet, 
especially with the State Department. 

True, the State Department has not wel- 
comed proposals for such closer relations. 
Dut it is not fair to assume that such opposi- 
tion would continue in the face of a construc- 
tive program by which Senators, Representa- 
tives, and State Department chiefs could 
meet on major problems— 

So that in legislating on those problems 
there would be no interminable debate over 
trivial details. 

The Connally resolution is a case in point. 
It was debated so long that when the vote 
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finally came, events at Moscow had overtaken 
it and the resolution was hastily amended to 
bring it up to date. 

Much of the misunderstanding on other ad- 
ministrative problemis might be averted with 
closer liaison between the various executive 
departments and Congress. We have in mind 
rationing, the oil situation, the lend-lease 
controversy and other questions which ought 
not to be controversial at all in time of war. 

That is why the Maloney-Monroney reso- 
lution is of vital importance to the country. 
That is why it should be passe@ by both 
Houses in the interests of more efficient and 
more democratic government, 

If the commission chosen for the task of 
reorganization includes leaders of both 
parties, men with experience and influence to 
see the proposals through—the benefits to 
our representative form of government will be 
both immediate and enduring. 


THANKSGIVING DAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp a Thanksgiving 
Day address broadcast by him over stations 
in Wisconsin, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


MY VISIT WITH THE NEIGHBORS— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR BUTLER 


[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “My Visit With the Neighbors,” de- 
livered by Senator BuTLER on November 27, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


POETIC TRIBUTE TO SENATORS BURTON, 
BALL, HILL, AND HATCH 


{[Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a tribute to 
Senators Burton, BALL, HILL, and Hatcu, by 
Franklin P. Adams, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


SOME PREMISES OF PEACE—ADDRESS BY 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE RUTLEDGE 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address entitled 
“Some Premises of Peace,” delivered by Hon. 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, before 
the assembly of the American Bar Associa- 
tion on August 25, 1943, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


FINAL DECLARATION OF THE THIRTIETH 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVEN- 
TION 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp final declara- 
tion of the Thirtieth National Foreign Trade 
Convention held at New York October 25-27, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION—AD- 
DRESS BY NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “What Inter-American Cooperation 
Means,” delivered by Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, at the 
American Legion dinner at Washington, D. C., 
on November 26, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE POLL TAX—EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Surer Road,” published in 
the Wilmington, Del., Journal-Every Evening 
of November 17, 1943, and an editorial entitled 
“H. R. 7,” published in the Washington Post 
of November 20, 1943, which appear in the 
Appendix.) 
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MORE THROTTLEBOTTOM ANTICS—EDI- 
* TORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in.ghe Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “More Throttlebottom Antics,” pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer of Novem- 
ber 29, 1943, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


OBLIGATIONS TO MEN DISCHARGED 
FROM ARMED FORCES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to address the Senate for a brief time 
on a subject which I think is of real in- 
terest to the people of the country. It 
relates to the obligation we owe to the 
returning men of the armed forces. This 
obligation is not a monetary obligation. 
We cannot dismiss it with $100 or $200 
or $300 or even $1,000 to the individual 
who comes back. These fighting men do 
not want subsidies; they want jobs. Ask 
any of the 423,616 who have been re- 
turned to civilian life in the short time 
between Pearl Harbor and the middle of 
last month, and their answer will be they 
want to return to jobs. 

We have heard much of rehabilitating 
our returning soldiers, of demobilization 
pay, of unemployment insurance, and of 
what amounts virtually to a subsidy to 
a great army of 10,000,000 men who are 
shortly to be returned to civilian life 
after months—indeed after years, for 
many of them—of military regimenta- 
tion. 

They are thinking now, whether 
within the limits of continental America, 
in Guadalcanal, in China, in the Aleu- 
tians, in Italy, or elsewhere, and their 
foremost thought, their most important 
problem, is What will I do when I go 
back? 

Can we by giving them $100, $200, or 
$300 waive our obligation? If we do, 
again we will have a great, indeed our 
greatest, army of dissatisfied, disgrun- 
tled and disillusioned unemployed young 
men. Again we will have bonus armies 
or their equivalent. If we should ask 
any of the 423,616 young men who have 
been returned to civilian life between 
Pearl Harbor and the middle of last 
month what has been done to find them 
a normal living, a readjustment to all 
the concepts of civilian life from which 
they volunteered, or of which they were 
summarily deprived, their answer would 
be that nothing has been done. 

True it is that we have assumed a 
moral obligation to give our servicemen 
their former jobs when they return. I 
wonder, though, should a survey be 
taken, how many of them would want the 
one they held before entering the service. 
How many of them at the age of 17 or 18 
even had a job before leaving high school, 
or collzge, or the farm to take on their 
present grim task of war. 

Will the farmer boy we are so proud 
of today, because we have given him 
special. training, concentrated training, 
making him an excellent radio man, or 
a first-class mechanic, wish to return to 
the farm? No; I question whether many 
of them will. We have trained him for 
greater things; we have given him a 
wider vision; we have shown him other 
countries, new horizons, and we have 
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made him a highly trained specialist. 
No; not in every instance will that farm 
boy wish to return to the farm. On the 
reverse side, what of the underprivileged 
city boy whose military training has 
given him new visions—new visions of 
working with the soil, new visions of 
having his own farm? Will he wish to 
return to his former job—the routine of 
@ gasoline station or the routine of a 
shipping clerk? I doubt it. 

But is it our purpose to hand these 
boys a check, a small, temporary sub- 
sidy? For all future time we will instill 
in their minds the thought of pensions, 
bonuses, and payments on payments. 
Again will grow bonus armies, and from 
the pressure groups cries of “veteran 
malcontents.” They will not be malcon- 
tents. They will be our neglected obli- 
gations. 

Mr. President, within the Bureau es- 
tablished for the care of our servicemen 
there are many who might do something 
to solve this problem, but their plans and 
their operations are diversified. There 
is no cooperation. There are many who 
could do something, but there is no one 
to doit. There is no one to find jobs for 
our veterans. There have been messages 
from the Chief Executive; there have 
been newspaper articles; columnists 
have been giving their ideas; but there is 
no one now whose business it is to find 
jobs for the veterans, 

A logical organization—the Veterans’ 
Administration—is at hand. Already it 
deals with pension rights, insurance 
rights, and the hospitalization of vet- 
erans. Within a matter of weeks, even 
days, it can be ready to take on the tre- 
mendous task of organizing industry, 
commerce, and agriculture for jobs for 
our veterans. I repeat, 436,000 veterans 
have already been discharged. ‘The Vet- 
erans’ Administration knows the prob- 
lems. Almost within hours it could be- 
gin the analyzing, and consulting with 
each individual, to ascertain where he 
might be most suitably placed, where he 
might be most valuable, and while doing 
that, begin the establishment of the 
necessary great post-war machine. 

This, then, is my proposal: 

First. Before his discharge from the 
service, prior to or after the armistice, 
each veteran is to submit his qualifica- 
tions and desires for future employment. 
His questionnaire is to contain a com- 
plete dossier of his preservice and his 
service record. It is important that this 
be done while he is still under military 
jurisdiction and discipline. 

I would stress here again the impor- 
tance of having established each man’s 
desires as to employment and locality of 
employment. We cannot turn these 
young men onto the street without some 
concrete objective for their future. De- 
mobilization pay is important only if 
there is a definite plan as to where they 
are going, and what they are going to do. 
That plan should be executed immedi- 
ately upon their discharge. If not, there 
will be countless numbers of unemployed 
veterans in every large city and com- 
munity of the country, resulting in the 
beginning of the bread line again. 

Second. Acting upon the information 
contained in paragraph 1 of the ques- 
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tionnaire to which I referred, an employ- 
ment expert of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will personally consult with each 
of the veterans about to be discharged. 
Through the facilities of other organi- 
zations such as the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Red Cross, 
State and Government employment 
services, the United States Employment 
Service, and so forth, the expert will 
have at his disposal recorded lists of jobs 
and of qualifications for employment 
therein. After discussion with the vet- 
eran, through his experience and train- 
ing, the representative of the Veterans’ 
Administration will be in a position to 
determine the man’s qualifications for 
the job best suited for him. He will 
know the locality to which the young 
man wishes to return, and why. He will 
not act arbitrarily, but will attempt to 
guide the veteran through the confusion 
of the readjustment period, return him 
to the section of the country to which he 
desires to go, with a definite appoint- 
ment for trial to the job he wants. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that there 
has been in contemplation—and that is 
what is set forth in the President’s mes- 
sage—simply the payment on discharge 
of so much money. There has been in 
contemplation the idea that the veteran 
will go back to his job. I assert, and I 
think the statistics will bear out my 
statement, that more than one-third of 
the men who went into the armed serv- 
ices were never previously employed. 
They have no jobs. We do not want a 
repetition of what took place after the 
It is our obligation to 


last World War. 
use a little common sense in handling 
the problem. 

To my mind, the most important phase 
of our program for the rehabilitation of 


servicemen is jobs for veterans. The or- 
ganization is set up; it needs only ex- 
pansion. We need only a little foresight 
to avoid the obvious havoc which is 
wrought by discharging these millions of 
men and women and sending them back 
into civilian life with a comparatively 
small amount of money, and an honor- 
able record of service in the fighting 
forces of their country, which should be 
their greatest asset and the fastest, 
surest way of their getting jobs. 

With other recommendations already 
made to the Congress I am in full ac- 
cord. They are not matters of imme- 
diate moment; they are matters to which 
the veteran will naturally adjust himself 
on his return to normal life. They then 
become his problems, and ones which he 
will readily assume for himself after his 
readjustment. But return him first toa 
responsible job of his own choosing, with 
a pride in his military service and not a 
bitter resentment as he trudges the 
streets of a strange city knowing not 
where to turn for counsel and assistance. 
Insurance will not help him then. 

Remember that a majority of these 
young men and women are untrained to 
the responsibilities of money. Their al- 
lotments to their families go home auto- 
matically; the money they have in their 
pockets does not mean food or a place to 
sleep. Give them their demobilization 
pay but do not turn them loose on the 
street. If that should happen, unless 
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help is afforded them, they lead a good 
life for a few days, as they do now on a 
48-hour liberty, but within a week or two 
they will not have a camp or a ship to 
return to; nor will most of them have 
a job. The trouble that would ensue is 
obvious. What I have said, Mr. Presi. 
dent, can be confirmed on the streets of 
any great city in the country today. 

Until we have taken positive steps to 
counsel and advise our returning service 
men and women, as we would our sons 
and our daughters in meeting a new, 
confused situation, we shall not have 
kept faith as we promised. Until we 
give notice that our plans go far beyond 
a summary dismissal, with a pocketfy! 
of change, we will not have given notice 
to our armed forces thatthe people back 
home do not propose to let them down. 

Mr. President, I say it is letting them 
down if, when these boys come back, 
they are handed $100 or $200 or $300 and 
told “now go on your way.” I say it is 
doing something more—it is taking the 
fine manhood that is there present, that 
has proven itself, and putting it in a 
position where it may undo itself. 

While I am making this proposal be- 
fore the Congress, I am taking further 
steps, as a matter of interest, to find 
what we might do as private citizens in 
furnishing not only employment but 
centers of rehabilitation and readjust- 
ment for our returning soldiers and 
sailors. 

Wisconsin, as do all the other States, 
has many large industries which might 
be organized with a dual purpose: 

First. Furnishing a healthy, gainful 
occupation for our veterans and an in- 
terim of unworried adjustment while 
they are returning to civilian life; and 

Second. Furnishing the men with 
which to replace major manpower short- 
ages for the production of materials of 
which we are now threatened with dras- 
tic shortages. 

Wisconsin is one of the larger pro- 
ducers of pulpwood, pulp, and paper. 
Activities in these industries have been 
notably curtailed because of a shortage 
of men to harvest the pulpwood and turn 
it to its useful purposes at the mills. 

I have written to the officers and di- 
rectors of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association regarding the possibility of 
establishing relocation camps, which 
would serve this dual purpose, giving our 
boys an interlude—not military and not 
civilian—during which they would lead 
normal everyday lives while facing read- 
justment to their permanent future. 1 
should like to read this letter and to 
make it a part of the Recorp. Addressed 
to 26 leading Wisconsin manufacturers. 
this is the letter: 

Dear Sir: Wisconsin has long been a leader 
in social reform. With this thought in mind, 
I appeal for your consideration of a plan sub- 
mitted by me today before the Senate, sup- 
plementing what I believe to be an extremely 
necessary and important action in the re- 
habilitation of our returning war veterans. 
It is my thought that the important thing— 
the problem paramount in the minds of our 
young men—is returning to us assured of our 
help in securing immediate employment. 
They will have been too long removed from 
their daily associations to know by what 
manner or means to go about getting a job. 
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n returned to civilian life; hundreds of 
usands more will have been returned be- 


duty to invite attention to the fact, 


Hundreds of thousands of them have already | soldier-vote bill, I regard it as a sacred 
I 
; 


the armistice. 

It is on behalf of these young men that 
I ask your cooperation in furthering what 
has all the possibilities of being not only a 
humanitarian plan but one which will 
eatly benefit the war effort by advancing 
pl juction. 

Our country 
faced with a drastic shortage. 
told that it is impossible to harvest our 
pulpwood because of the manpower shortage. 
On the other hand, we have these thousands 

f young men returning to civilian life— 
odly majority of them still strong and 
usky, below or near the age of 25, and with- 


needs newsprint. We are 


ut any plans or thoughts for employment 
the immediate future. They face it 

eakly. 

Your consideration is asked of a plan to 

vide a State-wide chain of camps in which 

e boys may be employed, if they so de- 
», upon discharge. These are not to be 
tcamps. You are simply to consider your- 
self employing men to operate the pulpwood 
camps. They are to be fed, quartered, and 
paid just as you have paid your camp per- 
sonnel in the past. The only additional fa- 
cility to be provided would be that of a 
wider recreational nature, with also a bureau 
which would function in an advisory ca- 
pacity in replacing these young men in 
permanent positions. 

Undoubtedly. camp sites and camps are 
already available, many of them already con- 
structed, awaiting only the occupants that 
the manpower shortage has made it impos- 
sible to secure. I hope immediate consider- 

n can be given to this thought, and that 
you will let me have your reactions on it as 
soon as possible. 

I shall be in Wisconsin next week, and, if 
possible, should like to go into the matter 
with as many of you as might be available. 
Yours for victory, 

ALEXANDER WILEY. 
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Mr. President, many States have fa- 
cilities available for the organization of 
similar location centers, such as the 
pulpwood industry, fishing, lumbering, 
farming, cattle, which would, by private 
enterprise, serve a great twofold purpose. 
Certainly it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, although one we can consider only 
as private individuals. This, then, is the 
manner, as legislators and private citi- 
in which I ask the Senate to take 
immediate action in accepting the re- 
sponsibility to get jobs for our veterans. 
I repeat, monetary payments upon dis- 
charge will not solve this tremendous 
problem, They will merely mitigate it 
temporarily. The problems of insurance 
and social security are matters of im- 
portance, but are not of as immediate 
concern as getting the jobs. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S, 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
adsent from the place of their residence, 

nd for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 

on agreeing to the amendment re- 
ported by the comnffttee, as amended. 

DENIAL OF VOTE TO SERVICEMEN FROM THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, while 
e Senate has under consideration the 


Zens, 


t 


We have been: 


which might otherwise be overlooked, 
that this bill and the fine sentiment back 
of it lack consistency in at least one re- 
spect. No matter in what form this leg- 
islation shall finally emerge from Con- 
gress, the fighting men from an impor- 
tant community in our country—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—will not be among the 
beneficiaries. They will continue to be 
denied the right and privilege of voting 
in a national election, a right the exer- 
cise of which patriotic orators tell us 
goes hand in hand with arms-bearing. 

Fighting side by side over there with 
the men from your State and mine, Mr. 
President, are the fighting men from the 
voteless and unrepresented District of 
Columbia, a total of about 70,000. They 
are the men who volunteered or were 
drafted, just like the boys from your 
State and mine. They are in the thick 
of the fight in all theaters of the war. 
They are shedding their blood and giving 
their all for their country and its demo- 
cratic institutions, in which they do not 
fully share. ' 

One of the most cherished of these in- 
stitutions is the right to participate in 
the.government of their country through 
the exercise of the elective franchise. 
This is a fundamental right which we 
now appear so anxious to preserve and 
assure to all in the armed forces. It is 
recognized as an established principle of 
democracy that arms bearing in the 
country’s: service and participation in 
government through the ballot box go 
together naturally. 

Mr. President, if we truly believe in 
this self-evident principle, why do we not 
busy ourselves and see to it that the 
privilege of the vote in national elections 
is extended to those who fight, who bleed, 
and who die in the country’s service, 
whose only offense, if any, is that their 
home is located in the voteless and un- 
represented District of Columbia? 

Of course, I know that such a reason- 
able and fully justified provision, to cover 
the fighting men from the District of 
Columbia, cannot be carried in the pend- 
ing bill because of constitutional limita- 
tions; but I do know that it would be an 
act of justice, and consistent with our 
professed devotion to fundamental 
American fair play, to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to Senate Joint 
Resolution 33, which proposes to add to 
the Constitution of the United States 
the following amendment introduced by 
me in the Senate, and by Representa- 
tive Sumners of Texas in the House of 
Representatives: 

The Congress shall have power to provide 
that there shall be in the Congress and 
among the electors of President and Vice 
President members elected by the people of 
the District constituting the seat of the 
Government of the United States, in such 
numbers and with such powers as the Con- 
gress shall determine. All legislation here- 
under shall be subject to amendment and 
repeal. 


From the local press I have culled in- 
teresting matter bearing very pertinently 
upon this question, and shall quote brief- 
ly from some of it. All of it shows that 
the prime reason for the pending sol- 
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dier-vote legislation is the belief of Mem- 
bers of Congress and others that all the 
men who fight for their country should 
have the franchise. 

The Washington Times-Herald, under 
date of September 10, 1842, quoted Rep- 
resentative DirKsEN, Republican, of Illi- 
nois, aS saying: 

If a young man is.willing to lay down his 
life in Russia, Iceland, Africa, Australia, and 
other parts of the world, he should have the 
franchise. 


This article further stated that acti- 
vating the great majority of the Mem- 
bers was the theme: 


Anyone willing to sacrifice his life in the 
country’s defense has a right to vote. 


The Washington Star of October 22, 
1943, quoted Secretary of the Navy Knox 
as believing that— 


Every man in uniform or out of uniform 
should be given a chance to vote. 


The Washington Post of November 16, 
1943, stated that in a radio speech the 
preceding night the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], chairman of the 
Senate Privileges and Elections Commit- 
tee, outlined provisions of the bill and 
urged that it be treated as a war meas- 
ure. The Senator from Rhode Island 
was quoted directly as saying: 


It is not fair that these men, who are 
ready to give their last full measure of de- 
votion, should, because of that fact, be pre- 
vented from enjoying the most fundamental 
right of a free man in a democratic country, 
the right to vote. 


I should like also to incorporate in my 
remarks an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Star of Thursday, August 27, 1942, 
entitled “Bearing Arms and Voting,” and 
another editorial from the Star of Satur- 
day, October 30, 1943, under the heading 
“Talk and Double Talk.” Both of these 
are very pertinent in amplification of 
what I have been attempting to make 
clear to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 27, 1942] 
BEARING ARMS AND VOTING 


Regardless of the fate of amendments 
waiving poll tax payments and other conci- 
tions of voting in the States, Senate action 
Tuesday in sending the so-called soldier 
vote bill to conference is intended to assure 
men and women in the service, no matier 
where they are stationed throughout the 
world, that they will be able to vote in na- 
tional elections. 

This exercise of their privilege as Ameri- 
can citizens is in accord with the high prin- 
ciples they are defending in uniform, and 
is altogether appropriate. But what a con- 
trast it offers between the rights of Ameri- 
cans who live in the States and thcse who 
live in the District of Columbia! 

Men and women from Washington are s¢rv- 
ing in and out of uniform wherever Ameri- 
cans are serving in this war. The statistics 
on volunteers are for the present a military 
secret. But Washingtonians have filled their 
draft quotas in selective service and if history 
repeats they will exceed their quotas as 
volunteers. 

To preserve the Union in the War between 
the States the first volunteers came from 
Washington, and Washingtonians supplied a 
greater percentage of troops in excess of 
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quota than almost any State of the Union. 
In the War with Spain Washington sent a fine 
regiment to Cuba, exceeding its quota in 
numbers. And in the First World War the 
total volunteers from the District exceeded 
the number of volunteers from eight of the 
States combined. Only five of the States ex- 
ceeded, in ratio of volunteers to total enlist- 
ments, the World War record established by 
the District of Columbia. 

Men and women from all the States now 
serving in the armed forces took part, in 
theory, in the enactment of laws which gov- 
erned their service. They are citizens in a 
government which directly couples the right 
of representation with the duty of bearing 
arms in time of war. But for the Washing- 
tonian, the highest privilege of the citizen— 
casting his vote—is denied; the highest duty 
of a citizen—to bear arms in defense of his 
country—is demanded in full and is loyally 
given. 

There is ugly irony in the fact that when 
men and women in the armed services are 
called upon to vote next November the only 
ones forbidden to respond will be those whose 
homes are in the Capital of the United States, 
the Nation which has assumed the major role 
in preserving democratic principles of gov- 
ernment in the world to come. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
October 30, 1943] 


TALK AND DOUELE TALK 


A subcommittee of the Senate Privileges 
and Elections Committee is working to per- 
fect machinery for getting out the soldier 
vote next year. The device is the Green- 
Lucas bill, which cuts through registration 
and poll-tax requirements and simplifies the 
ballot to the point where the soldier could 
vote the national ticket merely by indicating 
his preference for “Democrat” or “Republi- 
can.” A war ballot commission would draw 


up the rules and supervise the details. 

Of the proposal Senator GREEN says: “Serv- 
icemen now constitute such a large part of 
the electorate that any national election in 
which they did not participate could hardly 
be called representative.” 

Few will quarrel with the general objectives 


ef the legislation. Arms-bearing and the 
right to vote are inseparably coupled in the 
tradition of America. 

Approval of the bill, nevertheless, would be 
another slurring act of discrimination against 
the loyal and patriotic Washingtonians now 
in the service and who are barred from vot- 
ing because of the accident of their residence 
in the Capital of the United States. 

Exact figures on the number of Washington 
men in the service is restricted information, 
but it is permissible to use 60,000 as an ap- 
proximation in round numbers. These men, 
found in every branch of the service on 
every front in the world, are in every sense 
good Americans. They are making the same 
sacrifice that other Americans are making to 
preserve the principle that “governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” By every tenet of democratic 
government they have a valid claim to a voice 
in the government that sends them to war. 
To ignore that claim is in itself a repudiation 
of the very things they are asked to die for. 

Yet, when the men in the service are told 
to vote as a patriotic duty, these 60,000 will 
be shunted aside, treated in this respect as 
convicted deserters or convicts, or lunatics. 
All this because they are residents of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

That is why a lot of the talk about the 
Nation’s obligation to the soldier, in making 
it easy for him to vote in 1944, sounds like 
double talk to the people who live in Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, war or 
no war, the people who are permanent 
residents of the District of Columbia 
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are entitled to recognition as full- 
fiedged Americans with voting partici- 
pation in the government of their cqun- 
try. They are the peers of any peo- 
ple throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States. They are second 
to none in their patriotic devotion to 
their country, in their education and 
knowledge, and in their general qualifi- 
cations to exercise the rights and privi- 
leges of American citizens. 

While the men in the armed forces 
from the States might lose the national 
voting privilege in a single election, it 
should be remembered that the people of 
this District have been denied the privi- 
lege in each national election for 143 
years. The hearts of statesmen bleed 
for the servicemen who might through 
their service be denied the vote in a sin- 
gle election, but there is little or no 
bleeding for their fellow Americans who 
are and have always been denied the vote 
in every national election since the seat 
of the Government was located here. 

Mr. President, these people are the 
equals of the best among those in the 
States whose votes sent us here to 
Congress. 

By intimate association with these 
people during the past 25 years, I con- 
sider myself fully competent to testify to 
their fine, patriotic, and public-spirited 
qualities. To me it has always been a 
source of mortification and shame to re- 
flect that in actual practice these fine 
Americans are, politically, only the sub- 
jects of the United States, and by no 
means the political equals of the citizens 
of the States. I must qualify this state- 
ment, however, by admitting that the 
voteless and unrepresented people of the 
District of Columbia are the equals of the 
citizens of the States in possessing the 
duty, right, and privilege of bearing all 
the burdens of American citizenship, 
which fall alike upon all citizens of the 
Republic. 

I appeal to all other Members of the 
Senate, Mr. President, to join with mein 
a movement to strike off the political 
bonds of these our fellow Americans of 
the District of Columbia, and to make it 
possible for them to be recognized as cit- 
izens in fact. Then we shall have clean 
hands, and may consistently spread the 
doctrine of democracy in other lands 
throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I can see no reason, 
based on fundamental American grounds, 
for longer delaying favorable action on 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
which I have quoted. It would clothe 
Congress with the requisite power to give 
these good citizens of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal the American right and privilege of 
participating, through their duly elected 
representatives in the Congress and 
among the electors of President and Vice 
President, in the Government of their 
country. They need, as citizens of the 
Republic, to participate in both the leg- 
islative and the executive branches of 
their Government. 

While this, of course, cannot be done 
in time to give District men now in the 
armed forces the right of participation 
in the next national election, it would 
prepare the way. Then the Congress 
and the States, having granted this gra- 
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cious act of long-delayed justice, we 
would be ready on another occasion, if 
again visited by the misfortune of war, 
to treat the soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and Coast Guard men from the District 
of Columbia precisely, Mr. President, as 
we would treat those who went into the 
service from your State and mine. If we 
believe that the peoples of all the na- 
tions of the world should enjoy the same 
privileges and rights as their fellows in 
their nations, why is that not a good prin- 
ciple to follow in its application to our 
fellow Americans of the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 

ARMED FORCES 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S, 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gr- 
LETTE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I submitted 
earlier in the day, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
line 2, in the committee amendment, 
after the period, it is proposed to insert 
the following: “Such commissioners 
shall be appointed from lists of not less 
than six nominees submitted by the na- 
tional committees of the respective po- 
litical parties. Vacancies in the com- 
mission shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original appointments, that 
is, from lists of not less than three nomi- 
nees for each such vacancy submitted 
by the national committees of the re- 
spective political parties.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator intend to speak on his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield 
to me for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to ther 
names: 
Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bilbo 
Bone 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Burton 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capper 
Caraway 
Chavez 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo, 


Danaher 
Davis 


Eastland 
Ellender 
George 
Gillette 

Green 

Hatch 

Hawkes 
Hayden 

Hill 

Holman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kilgor@ 
Langer 

Lodge 

Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 


Maloney 
Maybank 
Mead 
Millikin 
Moore 
Murray 
Nye 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
verton 
Pepper 
Radcliffe 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Reynolds 
Robertson 
Scrugham 
Shipstead 
Smith 
Stewart 
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Thomas, Idaho Tydings Wheeler 
Thomas, Okla. Vandenberg Wherry 
Thomas, Utah Van Nuys White 
Tobey Wagner Wiley 
Truman Wallgren Willis 
Tunnell Walsh Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr, Gtass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness, 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Parey)] is absent because of the death 
of his sister. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mor- 
pocK] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConNALLY], the Senator from California 
iMr. Downey], the Senator from Penn. 
sylvania (Mr. Gurrey], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are de- 
tained on public business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
ster] is absent on public business, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney] is absent due to a death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fo.LLeTTEe] is confined to his home with a 
cold, 

The Senator from Minnesota 
Batt] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to an- 
nounce that my colleague the junior 
Senatur from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
is absent on public business today and 
will be so absent tomorrow. I wish this 
announcement to stand. E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of the principle 
of the bill now under consideration, Sen- 
ate bill 1285. Like all other Members of 
this body, I have a direct personal in- 
terest in the welfare of the men and 
women who are serving us in the armed 
forces. I do not believe there is a Mem- 
ber of the Senate who has not given con- 
siderable thought and study to the ways 
and means by which the men and women 
in the armed services may vote next 
November, There is no Memver of the 
Senate who does not wish to make that 
possible if it can be done without de- 
Stroying the sanctity of the vote, and if, 
- trying to make such a vote possible, we 
do not 
manipulation of the freedom of the bal- 
lot, which, in my judgment, is the 
Breatest of our institutions in America. 
Ve must at all times maintain the faith 
of our people in the processes of free 
elections, 

_Mr. President, once before in America 
there was ill feeling throughout the 
country because of the outcome of a con- 
tested Presidential election. To this day 
there is the feeling—and I think histo- 
rians will so record—that perhaps Tilden 
za stead of Hayes was morally entitled to 
V 


CMr. 


he Presidency in 1876. At that time 
ve were threatened with another civil 
War, Tilden had received 184 uncon- 


pave the way for fraud or | 


tested electoral votes, and Hayes had re- 
ceived 163. Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, 
and South Carolina, with a total of 22 
electoral votes, each sent in 2 sets of 
electoral ballots. In Louisiana, Florida, 
and South Carolina 1 set gave the 
whole vote to Tilden, and the other set 
gave it entirely to Hayes. One set from 
Oregon gave the State’s 3 votes to Hayes. 
Another set gave 2 votes for Hayes and 1 
to Tilden. Hayes had to receive all 22 
votes in order to win. 

In that year the House was controlled 
by the. Democrats, and the Senate was 
controlled by the Republicans. Many 
constitutional questions immediately 
arose as to whether Congress could go 
behind the State certification—questions 
similar to those which we may now en- 
counter. Feeling in the Nation was run- 
ning so high, and the impossibility of 
the Senate and House reaching an agree- 
ment was so apparent, that an electoral 
commission was created, composed of five 
Members from each political party in 
Congress, two of each party from the 
Supreme Court, and another man was 
selected, Justice Joseph P. Bradley, a Re- 
publican, but he was not selected as a 
partisan. 

We all know the result. On the face 
of the popular vote Hayes had car- 
ried South Carolina and Oregon, and 
Tilden had carried Florida and Louisi- 
ana. By a vote of 8 Republicans to 7 
Democrats, Florida and Louisiana were 
given to Hayes. The commission unani- 


mously gave him South Carolina and | 


Oregon. In Louisiana the 8 Republicans 
on the commission, not only rejected the 
Democratic set of electoral votes, but, in 
the matter of the Republican set, refused 
to go behind the certification of a Re- 
publican board which had ruled out sev- 
eral thousand Democratic votes. 

I cite this experience, Mr. President, 
by way of warning that the country may 
not stand any lack of confidence in, the 
conduct of our 1944 elections. At atime 
of great crisis when feeling is running 
high amongst our people, at a time when 
we are living under the strain of a global 
war, we must make sure that there will 
be no question as to who is elected Presi- 
dent in November 1944 or elected to the 
Senate and to the House in 1944. We 
must make sure that the outcome does 
not lend itself to legal quibbling, to legal 
technicalities. Under no circumstances 
must the people get the impression, 
rightly or wrongly, that their choice for 
President, for Senator, or for their Rep- 
resentative, has been denied them. There 
is too much suspicion already abroad 
in our land, Mr. President, and I cannot 
think of anything which would crystal- 
lize it so quickly as the circumstances 
which might develop from the proposed 
act in its present language. 

Mr. President, any bill which is passed 
by the Senate with my vote must have 
very definite safeguards against the 
young men and women of our armed 
forces being intimidated to vote for their 
Commander in Chief. By “intimida- 
tion” I mean physical intimidation, or 
intimidation by propaganda spread by 
the O. W. I., or any other agency. We 
must be convinced that they who are 
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giving so freely of their lives, will not be 
herded to the polls, so to speak, in the 
manner used by Boss Hague or Boss 
Kelly. We want to be convinced, too, 
that the young men of the merchant 
marine are not to be dominated or 
browbeaten by their Communist union 
boss under whom the United States Gov- 
ernment has placed them, and who are 
are now being deferred from the draft 
by order of the high command in Wash- 
ington. 

I have recently sent to the desk an 
amendment to the pending bill. It would 
change the manner in which the bill 
would set up the ballot commission. It 
provides that the respective national 
committees shall submit not less than 
six nominees from whom two shall be 
Selected to serve. In the case of a va- 
cancy, it must be filled from not less than 
three nominees designated by the respec- 
tive committees. 

I think it is vital to maintain the in- 
tegrity of this commission. It is no re- 
flection on the present President of the 
United States. But if he should happen 
to be a candidate for re-election, I wish 
to safeguard the appointments to the 
proposed ballot law commission in such 
a way that the people of the country 
will have confidence in the integrity of 
the commission. Under the pending 
proposal there is nothing to prevent any 
President of the United States from ap- 
pointing some Republicans—we have 
some in this country, who unfortunately 
have pink tendencies, New Deal tenden- 
cies, and some of whom are under obli- 
gation to the administration. I am not 
saying that the President would appoint 
them, but it would be possible for him to 
do so. So I think it is wise, fair, and 
proper at this time to safeguard the ap- 
pointments. It is our duty to do this. 

Mr. President, the other day it was 
stated by Members of the Senate on the 
floor—I think by the distinguised Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] and the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN] that this would be a reflec- 
tion on the President of the United 
States. We have established previous 
precedents in past years which the Pres- 
idents then in office did not consider to be 


| a reflection upon them. We have passed 


good laws which have been enforced, 
and no other President has been insulted 
or offended by them. 

If I were President Roosevelt and I 
had in my mind even the slightest 
thought that I should be a candidate for 
reelection for a fourth term, I would 
say to the American Congress, “If you 
want to establish a United States ballot 
law commission, set up all the safe- 
guards you can, and by all means have 
the nominees from whom I shall appoint 
members of the commission nominated 
by the respective political parties.” 
That would bring integrity and charac- 
ter to the commission. It would breed 
confidence throughout the country in 
the commission. That is what I am try- 
ing to do. 

In order to show that we have actual 
examples or precedents for this proposal, 
I invite attention to two very definite 
acts, I refer to the Transportation Act 
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" of 1920. 
as follows: 


There is hereby established a board to be 
known as the Railroad Labor Board and to 
be composed of nine members, as follows: 

1. Three members constituting the labor 
group, representing the employees and sub- 
ordinate cfficials of the carriers, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from not 
less than six nominees whose nominations 
shall be made and offered by such employees 
in such manner as the Commission shall by 
regulation prescribe; 

2. Three members, constituting the man- 
agement group, representing the carriers, to 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
not less than six nominees whose nomina- 
tions shall be made and offered by the carri- 
ers in such manner as the Commission shall 
by regulation prescribe; and 

3. Three members, constituting the public 
group, representing the public, to be appoint- 
ed directly by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


Section 304 of the act states 


We also had a Commission known as 
the National Screw Thread Commission 
which was established under an act 
passed in 1926. I quote from that act as 
follows: 


That a Commission is hereby created, to be 
known as the Commission for the Standard- 
ization of Screw Threads, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission, which shall be 
composed of nine commissioners, one of 
whom shall be the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, who shall be Chairman of the 
Commission; two representatives of the Army, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of War; two 
representatives of the Navy, to be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy; and four to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce; two 
of whom shall be chosen from nominations 
made by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and two from nominations made 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


In other words, in many instances we 
have established the precedent of select- 
ing from a list of nominees from which 
the President of the United States could 


make his choice. Under the presently 
proposed act, we are not saying to the 
President of the United States, “You 
must appoint John Jones and Bill Smith, 
two Republicans.” We are offering him 
a list of six names, all of whom would 
be outstanding, reputable citizens in 
whom the respective party organizations 
would have confidence. We say to the 
President, “We are offering you this list. 
Now, Mr. President, take your choice, but 
appoint the Republicans from a list of 
regular Republican men and women in 
whom we will have confidence. This is 
not any reflection on you, Mr. President, 
but we do not want to take a chance, if 
I may say so, of having appointed Re- 
publicans of questionable party regular- 
ity or standing.” 

We are not attempting to interfere 
with the principle of this bill, but we are 
trying to set up definite safeguards so 
that the country will have confidence in 
the act and its administration. 

One suggestion regarding the bill 
which some people are advancing, and 
which we frequently hear expressed, is 
that the parents of this country cannot 
be trusted to vote the welfare of their 
loved ones in the armed forces. This 
argument springs from the Communists, 
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Mr. President, and it has been unwit- 
tingly accepted by many people who do 
not recognize its implications. 

It is a part of an insidious campaign 
which has been going on in this country 
for several years—a campaign to split up 
the family unit. We have heard all too 
much in recent years to the effect that 
the parents of the past two generations 
have sold their children down the river 
and have fallen down on them. Some 
parents may have done so; some of them 
may be neglecting their children. Prob- 
ably, however, it is not because of their 
own desire but because of some neces- 
sity or because of work in essential in- 
dustries in this critical time. Asa whole, 
parents think just as much of their chil- 
dren today as they ever did. 

Today there are some 9,000,000 empty 
seats at the breakfast tables of this coun- 
try, made vacant by the sons and daugh- 
ters and husbands who are in the armed 
services and whose vacant chairs bear 
testimony to the fact of the family in- 
terest in loved ones overseas. Senators 
who may have read the editorial com- 
ment on the inside cover page of This 
Week magazine in the Sunday supple- 
ment yesterday noted the story of a great 
moving-picture actress, Greer Garson, 
who was aiding in the sale of bonds and 
who went to the State of West Virginia 
to tell the people there that they should 
get behind the bond drive. She won- 
dered when she went through sections of 
West Virginia whether the people there 
were aware that the Nation was fight- 
ing a war; but when she went into the 
mining towns and saw literally hundreds 
and thousands of people marching by, 
one group representing 600 mothers, all 
proudly displaying their service buttons 
cf sons and daughters in the service, she 
realized that the people of this country 
do know that there is a war going on, 
that they very definitely have an inter- 
est in the men and the women in the 
arméd services, and they want them 
equitably and fairly treated, and in turn 
intend to carry on at home. 

Mr. President, if any one thing can be 
called the cornerstone of representative 
government it is the free and untram- 
meled right of the people to choose their 
own officials in elections honestly con- 
ducted, for if elections are not free, then 
the Constitution itself is endangered. 

There is not a Member of the Senate 
who does not believe that men who are 
offering their lives on the altar of free- 
dom should have the right to participate 
in next year’s elections when a new Pres- 
ident of the United States will be elected. 
On the other hand, I am equally sure 
that there is not one among my col- 
leagues who does not feel with me that 
it would be a cruel joke upon these men 
if in enacting legislation we did not do 
all within our power to insure that their 
votes will be treated in the same secret 
manner as are votes on the home front. 

Now what are the provisions govern- 
ing voting at the polls in the United 
States? They provide that elections shall 
be conducted in a bipartisan manner, 
with representatives of. both major 
parties participating equally. in prepar- 
ing the machinery, in guarding the polls, 
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and in counting the ballots. Stringent 
penalties, including jail sentences, are 
provided for tampering with an election, 

Obviously this is impossible on the far. 
flung battlefields of the world where our 
boys are today fighting. In such circum.- 
stances there cannot possibly be this bi- 
partisan operation. So we have the al- 
ternative of setting up the machinery in 
such a way that the commissioned offi- 
cers of the Army and the Navy, in whom 
the Nation has the utmost faith, shall 
carry on the elections under the direc. 
tion of a ballot commission. 

In examining this proposed legislation, 
however, I find some strange words; I 
note language that is new to any election 
laws I have ever seen in this country. 

At the very end of title 1 of this bill I 
find a section with the unusual caption, 
“Act to be liberally construed”; and then, 
under the caption I find the following 
words, unbelievable as it may seem: 

No mere informality in the manner of 
carrying out or executing the provisions of 
this title shall invalidate any ballots cast 
under it or otherwise be permitted to defeat 
its purposes. The provisions of this title 
shall be construed liberally. 


Then follow the words, “substantial 
compliance with its requirements shall 
be deemed to be sufficient.” 

Mr. President, what do those words 
mean? 

What is a liberal interpretation of 
an act of Congress, unless it means such 
liberties as New Deal executive agencies 
have taken with congressional acts in 
recent years under the pretext of Execu- 
tive orders? 

What is substantial compliance with 
an act of Congress? 

Mr. President, this section of this pro- 
posed legislation standing by itself 
leaves the way open to invalidate any 
restrictions that Congress might write 
into this law to insure honest voting. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
Hampshire, I understand, is referring to 
the words “substantial compliance” as 
found on page 32 of the bill? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Subsection (c) on page 
32 in section 114, as I recall, is the only 
place where the words “substantial com- 
pliance” occur, and they have been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If they have been 
eliminated by the Vandenberg amend- 
ment, then my remarks at that point 
are not in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was not certain the 
Senator was present when section (c) was 
stricken from the bill, I think, a week ago 
today. 

Mr. BRIDGES. On page 34, in section 
119, the Senator from Illinois will find 
that the words “shall be construed liber- 
ally” and the words “substantial com- 
pliance” still remain in section 119. I 
do not believe those words at that point 
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amendment, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. They were not. 

Mr. BRIDGES. So my remarks would 
be pertinent to the bill as reported by the 
committee at that point. 

I think it would be very unwise and 
unfair if we should pass a bill on this 
subject and leave it to some who are 
known to be political leaders in this 
country to interpret liberally or in a sub- 
stantial way in compliance with the law 
its indefinite and intangible phrases, I 
think these things should be cleared up 
insofar as possible. 

Mr. President, through Federal ma- 
chinery or through the use of State elec- 
tion machinery it is our intention to 
make provision that the soldiers and 
sailors shall have a vote in the coming 
elections. 

But, whatever our course may be, let 
us take out the loopholes that permit any 
fraud in connection with the voting; let 
us provide stiff penalties for any viola- 
tion of the provisions we enact; let us 
guard against political propaganda being 
sneaked to our sons and daughters who 
are in uniform. 

We have looked abroad, Mr. President, 
and seen one free people after another 
collapse into ruinous dictatorship be- 
cause the right to free election of their 
own officials was stolen from them. We 
have looked at foreign lands and seen 
their youth propagandized until their 
very souls were permeated with the doc- 
trines of their fuehers. We have seen 
them herded into polling booths to vote 
“Ja” virtually on penalty of death. 

Free elections, I repeat, are the cor- 
nerstone of the Republic; and free elec- 
tions cannot be conducted with the can- 
didate for office naming his own voting 
commissioners, or with such voting com- 
missioners instructed to give substantial 
compliance or liberal constructions to 
the laws which Congress enacts on the 
subject. Free elections are sacred, and 
must be safeguarded. 

I think it is fair to say that the atti- 
tude which I represent here, which is 
expressed by many Senators on this side 
of the Chamber, is to the effect that we 
do not wish to interfere with the right 
of the soldiers, sailors, and marines, the 
men and women in the armed forces, to 
vote in the coming election, or to act at 
cross purposes in any way. We want the 
law to be so airtight, the supervising 
facility, which is to be the United States 
ballot law commission, so set up, that 
the American public will have confi- 
dence in the men and women selected as 
members of the commission and in their 
acts. 

The only way by which all doubt can 
be removed is to have nominations by the 
respective political parties. I cannot see 
Why the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
hois and the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island cannot accept the amend- 
ment, because they know, as well as I do, 
that it is a way to write into law a 
guaranty of the character and integrity 
of the commission. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the able Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that free and honest elections are 
the cornerstones of a successful Repub- 
lican form of government, I yield to no 
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Senator in my desire to throw every safe- 
guard around the measure which has 
been proposed which will make it abso- 
lutely certain that in the end the sol- 
dier, sailor, or marine will have an op- 
portunity to vote, regardless of where he 
is serving. I agree that the vote must 
be secret, and that his ballot ultimately 
be cast in the precinct where the voter 
resides. 

I am against the proposed amendment, 
and made a short argument in opposi- 


.tion to it when the bill was being dis- 


cussed last week. In view of the lan- 
guage creating the ballot commission, I 
see no reason why the amendment should 
be placed in the bill. 

The ballot commission would have no 
function of making decisions. We have 
attempted from the beginning to keep 
the bailct commission from having other 
than ministerial or administrative duties, 
and when last week we agreed to strike 
from the bill paragraph (c) of section 
114, we <tripped the ballot commission 
of all power, insofar as it would have 
any decision of consequence to make. 

Notwithstanding that, listening to the 
able Senator from New Hampshire 
would give one the impression that the 
ballot commission would be the instru- 
mentality under which another Tilden- 
Hayes case might arise in the event of 
a close election. I undertake to say that 
by the wildest stretch of the imagination 
one could not read anything like that 
into the language which is proposed to 
set up the ballot commission. The only 
thing the ballot commission could do 
would be to take the reports submitted 
by the secretaries of state of the States 
and the officials in the various election 
precincts, and if the ballot commission 
should ascertain from analyzing those 
reports that something was wrong in 
connection with the counting of the 
votes, then the irregularity would be re- 
ported to the Congress of the United 
States, and the Congress then could do 
what it saw fit in that situation. 

Last week I agreed with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] in con- 
nection with the formation of the com- 
mission. I undertake to say that, had 
we desired to have upon the ballot com- 
mission three Democrats and two Repub- 
licans, as the provision was originally 
written, we probably could have done it. 
That is usually the way boards are set 
up in every State. If the Governor is 
a Republican, and he creates a board of 
five individuals, he appoints three Re- 
publicans and two Democrats. That is 
the tradition of this. country; it is tra- 
ditional in the case of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of State governments. It 
is the American way of doing things. 
The party in power always has the 
majority on every board. Notwithstand- 
ing that, however, we yielded so far as to 
provide for the appointment of only two 
men from the Democratic Party and two 
from the Republican Party, and then, in 
case of a dispute, the majority must rule. 
How much further does the Senator 
want us to go? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Up to now the Sena- 
tor has been very fair in his approach 
on the bill, and I think he showed ex- 
cellent judgment and outstanding fair- 
ness in accepting the so-called Vanden- 
berg amendment the last day the bill was 
under consideration, and we have today 
a much better and fairer bill than the 
bill as originally introduced. Why can- 
not the Senator from Illinois, who is a 
distinguished Senator, who says he 
wants to be very fair, and who I believe 
does wish to be fair, go all the way, so 
that there cannot be any question in the 
mind of anyone relative to the integrity 
of the commission? 

Mr.LUCAS. Iagree that there can be 
no question about the integrity of the 
commission. As it is proposed to be set 
up there will be no question. This is 
much ado about nothing. That is why 
I am on my feet objecting to the amend- 
ment. The implications of the amend- 
ment are such that I say, considerately 
and advisedly, that its adoption would 
be a reflection upon the President of 
the United States, especially at this time, 
and particularly in view of the fact that 
the President is the Commander in 
Chief of the Army. I for one am not 
going to say to him that I do not trust 
the President of the United States to 
nominate two Republicans and two 
Democrats who will be acceptable to the 
Senate. I have no doubt that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will do exactly 
what the Senator seeks to have done by 
his amendment, but I do not intend to 
thrust that in his face and say, “You 
must do this—or else.” 

I went so far as to say on the floor of 
the Senate a few days ago, and I repeat, 
that in the event the President of the 
United States should send to us names 
of men who were not satisfactory to 
either the majority or minority leaders, 
I would vote not to confirm. That is 
how fair I want to be. But I do not 
think the enactment of such a proposal 
would be right, I do not think it would 
be fair, and I question the propriety of 
having an amendment such as this 
thrust upon the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
think it is any worse to adopt an amend- 
ment such as the one I have suggested, 
restricting the group from which the 
President shall appoint under the pro- 
posed law, than for Congress to have 
placed restrictions on other Presidents? 

Mr. LUCAS. I heard the Senator read 
about the different boards which have 
been appointed, but each and every one 
of those boards had power to make deci- 
sions which affected the social, the eco- 
nomic, or the political life of the Nation. 

What E am objecting to is the placing 
of the war ballot commission in the 
same category with persons who have 
something to do. Its members would be 
mere administrative clerks. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. They would not be 
mere clerks. The Senator would not 
designate as mere clerks a group of men 
and women who are going to supervise 
the voting of 10,000,000 men and women 
in a great national election, would he? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator does not un- 
derstand the bill if he takes the position 
that the ballot commission is going to 
supervise the election. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is going to super- 
vise these men and women voters, is it 
not? 

Mr. LUCAS. There is not a chance of 
that. The Army and the Navy have all 
the responsibility for the supervision and 
control and conduct of the election. The 
only thing the ballot commission does 
under the bill is to prepare the ballot, 
prepare the instructions, and then pass 
the ballot on to the Army and the Navy, 
who assume all the responsibility for 
getting the ballot to the soldier, having 
it voted, having it returned to the ballot 
commission, and then when the vote is 
returned to the ballot commission it is 
transferred to a secretary of state. That 
is all the commission has to do. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Under the measure 
setting up the ballot commission, are we 
not going to have some check on what 
goes to the soldiers in the way of propa- 
ganda and so on? 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator mean 
so far as magazines and literature and 
things of that kind are concerned? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Anything that per- 
tains to a campaign, anything of a po- 
litical nature. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is nothing in the 
bill that gives the ballot commission the 
right to send any political materials, any 
prcepaganda, or any arguments of any 
kind. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; but who is going 
to supervise it? Who is going to stop it 
in this country if it goes out? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not desire to go 
into that phase of the question because 
that comes under the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and I have a long argument in 
my brief case which I shall make when 
the time comes to consider that amend- 
ment. I do not desire to be diverted 
now. 

Mr. BRIDGES. 


Is the Senator going 
to oppose the Taft amendment? 


Mr. LUCAS. I certainly am. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Why? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
that the reasons are contained in an 
hour and a half argument. I do not 
wish to discuss that subject now, be- 
cause we are not considering the Taft 
amendment. I wish first to dispose of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. When I get 
through discussing the Taft amendment 
I think the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will be opposed to it. When the 
Senator from Ohio really understands 
the implications contained in his amend- 
ment he will withdraw his amendment 
in its present form. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
great admiration for the Senator from 
Illinois, but I will say to him that if he 
convinces me to the point where I shall 
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be against the Taft amendment he will 
have done a good job indeed. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator will go 
along with the Senator from Ohio in 
the event he withdraws his amendment 
and presents something different, I take 
it? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not know that I 
shall agree in advance to go along with 
the Senator from Ohio in anything, but 
in general I approve of his amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
say that the Senator from Ohio is go- 
ing to withdraw his amendment, but the 
Taft amendment presents quite a seri- 
ous situation. It is not from a podliti- 
cal standpoint I am speaking; I am 
speaking from the standpoint of the 
morale of the soldier. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. On page 18, in sub- 
section (c) I read: 

(c) It shall be the duty of the commis- 
sion, acting so far as practicable in consulta- 
tion with representatives of the War and 
Navy Departments and the other agencies 
and officials charged with the performance 
of duties under this act, to formulate such 
plans, make such arrangements, and adopt 
such measures not inconsistent with the 
purposes of this act as it may deem appro- 
priate to further the purposes of this act 
and facilitate its administration. The 
commission is authorized to investigate any 
alleged neglect, misconduct, or irregularity 
in the administration of this act--—— 


Mr. LUCAS. That language is out. 
We agreed to strike it out last week. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The whole of what I 
have been reading is stricken out? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. The language 
“The commission is authorized to in- 
vestigate any alleged neglect, miscon- 
duct,” and so forth—that is stricken out. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Down to that point? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; that is stricken. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That language does 
not make it appear as though everything 
has been turned over to the War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department. It looks as 
if the commission is called upon to con- 
sult the departments. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the ballot 
commission has to consult with the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
if it is going.to do the kind of job that 
everyone wants done, because on the 
shoulders of the Army and the Navy falls 
the responsibility for the administration 
of the act. We have told the ballot com- 
mission in the bill that they must consult 
with the Army and the Navy in order to 
ascertain what their plans are, and then 
the commission can proceed and perfect 
its plans in line with what they can do 
to make the act effective. That is all 
there is to that. It cannot be very seri- 
ous. 

Mr, President, I do not wish to say 
anything more about this particular 
amendment, except to suggest that there 
has been much misunderstanding with 
respect to the ballot commission. The 
commission has no worth-while power 
whatsoever. It is purely administrative. 
The commission makes no serious de- 
cision whatsover, and we should not 
thrust this proposal into the face of the 
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President of the United States and say 
to him that he must take someone whom 
we are going to recommend. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the commission 
has so little power and is so insignificant 
in its power, as the Senator suggests 
what can be the harm of my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LUCAS. Because the Senator is 
attempting to do something with the 
ballot commission that he should not 
do. We have already gone all the way, 
I will say to the Senator, in connection 
with the appointment of the members of 
the ballot commission. The recognition 
we gave to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vanpen- 
BERG] the other day ought to have been 
sufficient and should have satisfied 
everyone. Ido not know why the Sena- 
tor is so skeptical about this commission. 
In other words, I repeat what I said a 
moment ago, that by all the rules of the 
game there should be three Democrats 
on this commission and two Republi- 
cans, and the Senator must admit that, 
because when he was Governor of New 
Hampshire he never appointed two 
Republicans and two Democrats on com- 
mittees of which there must be a 
majority in order to make a decision. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As Governor of New 
Hampshire, if I were running for a sec- 
ond or a third or a fourth term I cer- 
tainly, if I wanted the confidence of the 
people of my State, would never have 
tried to pack the ballot commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is in effect 
making a statement. which he cannot 
support at all and he should not make it. 
He is too good a Senator to say that 
somebody is trying to pack the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Wait a minute, I do not 
yield now. The Senator should not make 
such a statement, because we retain in 
the Senate the right to confirm and ap- 
prove any nomination the President of 
the United States may send here, and I 
will guarantee that there are enough 
Senators on this side of the aisle to take 
care of the situation in the event the 
minority leader and those on the other 
side who are in charge of the Republican 
Party do not agree with what the Presi- 
dent does. I think I have been more 
than fair in attempting to meet what 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle seem to think is something very 
serious in connection with the duties of 
the ballot commission. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator rather 
inferred that I had implied at least that 
the President of the United States in- 
tended to pack the ballot commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly wiat I 
intended to infer. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I did not intend to 
imply that at all. I said that he could 
pack the commission under the original 
set-up, or under a set-up of that kind, 
and that we should not allow that to be 
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done. Of course, if the country is to have 
confidence we should so limit the ap- 
pointing power and so limit the set-up so 
there is no possibility of such a thing. 
Without casting any implications on the 
President, or anything of the kind, I still 
recognize that he is the most astute po- 
litical character we have ever had in the 
White House. He does not miss many 
political bets. 

Mr. LUCAS. On behalf of the Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator for that com- 
pliment. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Il- 
linois made the statement a moment 
ago that he felt that we were perhaps 
doing an unusual thing in asking for 
an equal representation by the two par- 
ties on the commission rather than an 
unequal one. I wish to call the Senator’s 
attention to the precedent set at least 
in the State of Ohio wherein a similar 
matter affecting commissions control- 
ling elections it is provided by statute 
that the respective committees of the 
respective parties shall each appoint an 
equal number on such commissions, and 
the commissions are made up for all 
elections by equal representatives of the 
two parties. 

Mr. LUCAS. Who has the veto power? 

Mr. BURTON. When they reach a tie, 
the question is finally determined by the 
secretary of state, whoever he may be. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is to say, the sec- 
retary of state would have the veto power. 

Mr. BURTON. He finally would have 
the deciding vote, if they were unable 
to reach an agreement. 

Mr. LUCAS. Primarily, in all such 
commissions there is someone who has 
the power of decision, the power to break 
a tie. Under the amendment, we would 
do the unusual by saying that it would 
take three to break a tie, when there 
would be only four members of the 
commission. 

With all due respect to my colleagues, 
I say we have gone more than sled’s 
length in attempting to be fair in con- 
nection with the proposed ballot com- 
mission, and I think we would be doing 
an unfair thing to follow through now 
with a proposition of this kind. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am sure the Sen- 
ator recalls that in 1937 there was quite 
a controversy in the country over what 
was known as the court-packing scheme. 
P Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I have heard about 
_ Mr. BRIDGES. At that time the Pres- 
ident of the United States attempted— 
I do not know whether it should be said 
that he attempted to pack the Supreme 
Court, but he certainly attempted to 
change the character of the Supreme 
Court by additional appointments—a 
process which was commonly known as 

packing,” and which I call “packing.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. With that as a back- 
ground, a great many persons would 
have some question in their minds, 
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whether rightly or wrongly, about the 
character of the war ballot commission, 
unless Congress placed some restrictions 
on the appointive power under the bill. 
For that reason I say that the President 
should be the first to say, “Of course I 
want to appoint from nominees satis- 
factory to the respective national com- 
mittees. Of course I favor the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
think the President of the United States 
attempted to pack the Supreme Court. 
I was just as much opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s position at that time as was the 
Senator from New Hampshire. In those 
days I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and I made a speech in 
the House against the President’s pro- 
posal. Notwithstanding that, I still be- 
lieve the President will appoint the kind 
of commission which would be satisfac- 
tory to the Senate. I do not desire to 
take the responsibility of saying to him, 
“You must appoint four from a group of 
certain persons to the war ballot com- 
mission,” a commission which would 
have little or no power to make any im- 
portant decision which would affect the 
election one*way or the other. That is 
what I cannot understand. In other 
words, the members of the war ballot 
commission would not open the ballots. 
All they would do would be to prepare 
them. They would have nothing to do 
with conducting the election. They 
would have nothing to do with certifying 
to the taking of the soldier’s oath. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. After the soldiers and 
sailors vote, and the ballots come back, 
to whom would they be sent first? 

Mr. LUCAS. The ballots would be 
sent from every camp to the war ballot 
commission. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. The war ballot commis- 
sion immediately would segregate the 
ballots by States, and would send them 
to the respective secretaries of state. 
That is all the members of the war ballot 
commission would do. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; but for the time 
being the war ballot commission would 
have in its possession sufficient ballots 
to determine the Presidency of the 
United States; would it not? 

Mr. LUCAS. What does the Senator 
mean? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Just what I have said. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator will have to 
elaborate; I do not quite follow him. 

Mr, BRIDGES. I mean that the war 
ballot commission might have several 
million ballots passing through its 
hands. 

Mr. LUCAS. It will have; certainly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Therefore, we want 
the war ballot commission to be of 
such character and integrity that no one 
will question the several million ballots 
passing through its hands — ballots 
which might determine the outcome of 
the election. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no question 
about that. However, all that the mem- 
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bers of the commission would do would 
be to make sure that the respective sec- 
retaries of state had them in their hands, 
and that finally the election officials had 
them in their hands. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further, 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Little by little we are 
finding that the war ballot commission 
will have more and more duties on its 
hands. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I realize that; but 
the duties it will have will be unimpor- 
tant. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has sug- 
gested that the war ballot commission 
would not have much power. I notice 
that it would have the power to set the 
balloting day for our soldiers at the 
battle fronts. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; that would be done 
by the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the language appearing at 
the bottom of page 27 and at the top of 
page 28: 

The appropriate commanding officer shall 
be required— 

1. To designate a balloting day for voting 
in general elections which shall be, whenever 
possible, after he has received a list of can- 
didates from all States, but which shall not 
be later than the date which the commis- 
sion may fix for the area in which his com- 
mand is located. 


That is a rather important power. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true, of course. 
The war ballot commission would be in 
a better position than anyone else would 
be to know how long it would take to 
have the ballots returned from one par- 
ticular area or another particular area 
and how long it would take to transfer 
the ballots from the war ballot commis- 
sion to the secretaries of state. The man 
who is in the field in north Africa is not 
going to know, and is not going to take 
the time to ascertain, how long it will 
take to get the ballots back. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the 
Senator that the man who has the power 
to set the balloting day, to set the latest 
date on which the balloting could be 
held, has the power even to interfere with 
military operations. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; he would not. 
There is no one who would have the 
power to interfere with military opera- 
tions, regardless of what the bill says. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest further to 
the Senator that whoever can set the bal- 
loting day could change the whole course 
of the election; that the particular date 
set might mean the difference between 
the victory of one party or the victory of 
another party in the election. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor can take that position if he desires to 
do so. The matter of determining the 
date is one which must be decided by 
three members of the war ballot com- 
mission. I do not know of a much 
greater safeguard which we could throw 
around it. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I was merely sug- 
gesting that the matters I have developed 
are highly important, it seems to me, and 
put enormous powers in the commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not agree witn the 
Senator about the enormity of the 
powers which would be in the hands of 
the war ballot commission. Certaialy 
the Senator would not suggest thsi the 
Army and the Navy fix the date; would 
he? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; I think that is 
one of the weaknesses of the bill. It cer- 
tainly is untraditional to be turning our 
electoral processes over to the military. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The alternative is to 
turn them over to civilians, but civilians 
may not be able to reconcile their elec- 
tion plans to the war effort. There is a 
dilemma there which is a difficult one, 
whichever way one turns. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Senator 
that the bill is not traditional; but never 
before in the history of this country have 
we had soldiers fighting all over the 
world at a time when we had a general 
election. However, when these emer- 
gencies arise we have to meet the con- 
ditions as they exist; and I undertake to 
say that the long arm of Uncle Sam, in 
this great emergency, cannot take a boy 
from Illinois or Colorado and send him 
to Guadalcanal or into Africa or to some 
other spot in the world where our boys 
are fighting the battle for freedom, with- 
out having the same Congress which is 
responsible for passing the Selective 
Service Act see to it that something is 
done under the Constitution to give that 
boy the right to vote. In other words, we 
cannot take away his political rights, in 
my humble opinion, when he is fighting 
for political rights and is willing to give 
his life for them, if need be. 

I understand how difficult it is to draft 
a bill of any kind which would permit 
our fighting boys to vote when they are 
far away from home; but it should be 
done. It must be done. In my humble 
opinion we cannot take a chance on dis- 
franchising 6,000,000 men in the most im- 
portant election this country has held 
since the days of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator spoke 
of disfranchising 6,000,000 men. Under 
the terms of the pending bill political 
rights, the right to vote, would be given 
to men who have never had the right of 
franchise. Is not that true? 

Mr. LUCAS. Wil] the Senator give me 
an example? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Under the terms of 
the bill, men who are not qualified to 
vote under the laws of the States would 
be permitted to vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not wish to become 
involved in a discussion with the Senator 
on the question of qualifications, regula- 
tions, or conditions. I undertake to say 
that under article I, section 4 of the Con- 
stitution, we have the right, so far as any 
regulations are concerned, to alter such 
reculations if made by a State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But not to prescribe 
qualifications, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Absolutely not. The 
Senator from Illinois has never at any 
time suggested that we take away the 
constitutional qualifications. Under the 
oath which the soldier must take, he 
must certify with respect to the consti- 
tutional qualifications of age, citizenship, 
and residence. I know what the Senator 
is driving at. That is a question which 
is debatable. There are good lawyers on 
both sides of the aisle who take different 
positions with respect to the constitu- 
tionality of the poll tax. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The very heart of 
the right to vote, under the Constitution 
of Mississippi, is registration before a 
State official chosen for that purpose and 
the ability of the one who seeks to reg- 
ister to read and give a reasonable in- 
terpretation of a section of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think that the Congress of the United 
States has the authority to strike down 
these State qualifications? 

Mr. LUCAS. Take the case of a boy 
from the Senator’s State who went into 
the Army when he was 20 years old. He 
has been in the Army for 2 years. He has 
never had an opportunity to register and 
could not have registered if he had so 
desired. Does the Senator think that 
that boy should be disfranchised? 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have an absentee 
voters’ law in the State of Mississippi 
which will take care of him. That is a 
matter which should be left to the 
States. 

Furthermore, with reference to the 
powers of the proposed commission, if 
the ballot commission acts as all other 
Government commissions have acted, its 
power will be unlimited. Such commis- 
sions care nothing for the law. They 
care nothing for congressional intent. 
There is no greed in the world compa- 
rable to the greed of a governmental de- 
partment for power, and the proposed 
commission would take whatever power 
it desired. Under the terms of the pend- 
ing bill, authority would be given the 
commission to hire as many agents as 
it might desire. 

This bill, if enacted into law, would 
send carpetbaggers into the South to 
control the elections. The commission 
would send a horde of agents, sneaks, 
and snoops over the country to dominate 
the next election. The situation in In- 
diana, Illinois, and Ohio would be worse 
than it would be in my State of Missis- 
sippi, because my State is “in the bag.” 
The proposed legislation is the first step 
toward Federal control, toward bureau- 
cratic control of the entire election ma- 
chinery of this country. 

The bill is called a soldiers’ vote bill. 
The Senator has not stopped there. He 
would give the right of ballot. to mem- 
bers of the merchant marine, civilians, 
and others who are not in the armed 
forces of this country. The bill, if en- 
acted into law, would destroy the sacred 
principle of the control of each State 
over its own election machinery and the 
right of the State to define the qualifi- 
cations of its electors, ; 
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Mr.LUCAS. If we disfranchise 6,000,- 
000 soldiers from voting in the hext elec. 
tion the Senator can tell them that when 
they come back, 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not propose to 
disfranchise any of them. We do not 
want Federal qualifications for voting, 
and Federal control of elections, 

Mr, LUCAS, Just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from [Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi? 

Mr. LUCAS. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have permitted the 
Senator to make quite a speech in my 
time. I merely wish to answer him. 

Mr. President, if we disfranchise 6,- 
000,000 voters next year—and that is ex- 
actly what will happen unless we enact 
some kind of Federal legislation—when 
these soldiers return they will tell their 
story with respect to the failure of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
to enact legislation which would give 
them the opportunity to vote. They 
will charge the Congress with tragic fail- 
ure, The people will agree with them, 

I ask in all seriousness, If the in- 
dividual who is willing to lay down his 
life for his country is not entitled to 
vote, then who is? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Justa moment, If he is 
not entitled to vote, who is? I do not 
wish to enter into a discussion of the 
question of voting by absentee ballots 
from the States. I can convince any fair 
and reasonable man that it cannot be 
done. Ican convince any fair and pru- 
dent mind that not a single soldier from 
the State of Illinois who is serving out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States could vote under the absentee bal- 
lot law of the State of Illinois. I am 
not condemning anybody for it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. That is the situation which ex- 
ists, Mr. President. I say that in this 
hour of peril the Congress of the United 
States has a duty to perform in enacting 
some kind of constructive legislation 
which will permit the soldier to have the 
opportunity to vote. ; 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator says 
that soldiers from his State could not 
vote under the State’s absentee voting 
system. I have before me some figures 
prepared by the War Department with 
respect to the Senator’s State. From 
Springfield, Ill., the capital of the Sen- 
ator’s State, there is regular air-m2i 
service to the farthest point in the Middle 
East. Under the State system, ballots 
could be sent from Springfield to that 
area and returned in 20 days. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the Senctor 
where he obtained that information? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The information 
came from Colonel Cutler, in the Wa! 
Department. It was given to me by the 
ranking Democrat on the House com- 
mittee which has already defeated the 
bill which we have under discussion. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Colonel Cutler does not 
give me the same figures. Colonel Cut- 
ler has also stated that he was misquoted 
in connection with certain figures. 

Mr. EASTLAND. My information is 
contained in a letter from Hon. Joun 
FE. RANKIN, a Representative from Mis- 
sissippi, dated November 22. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is Mr. RANKIN interested 
in this bill? . 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; he is inter- 
ested in this bill. He helped kill this 
bill in the other House. 

Mr. President, we have a duty, of 
course, to see that those members of 
the armed forces who are qualified to 
vote under the laws of each State shall 
have the opportunity to vote; but it is 
our first duty to be loyal to the oath we 
took to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has given 
certain figures. I did not want to enter 
into a debate upon this question. It is 
not germane to the amendment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. These are the figures 
which were given me by Colonel Cutler, 
who has made a special study of this 
subject: 

From an overseas point in the North 
American area to Springfield, Ill., 22 
days. 

From an overseas point in the Euro- 
pean theater to Springfield, Ill., 37 
days—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. From where? 

Mr. LUCAS. From an overseas point 
in the European theater, 37 days. The 
information does not state where the 
point is. 

From an overseas point in the Pacific 
theater to Springfield, Tll., 43 days. 

From an overseas point in the Far 
East to Springfield, Ill., 52 days. 

There is only one area, namely, the 
North American area, which is within the 
30-day period specified in the absentee- 
balloting law which has been written 
by the legislators of my State. Within 
that period of 22 days there must be five 
mail services. Under the absentee-ballot 
law of the State of Illinois, the first thing 
the individual must do is request a form. 
That represents one mail service. The 
form is returned from the county clerk 
to the soldier. That is the second mail 
Service. Then when the form is returned 
to the county clerk there is a third mail 
service. The county clerk then sends 
the absentee voter a ballot, which is the 
fourth mail service, and the ballot is then 
returned, which is the fifth mail service. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Please wait a moment. 
Under the figures which have been given 
by Colonel Cutler there was provision 
made for only three mail services, and 
when we have two more even the 22 days 
required in our State go up to more than 
30. So that is why I say there is not a 
single soldier in the State of Illinois who 
is fighting outside the continental limits 
of the United States who will have an 
opportunity to vote under present State 
laws unless we enact some type of Federal 
legislation. 

LXXXIX——635 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I will state to the 
distinguished Senator that under Colonel 
Cutler’s figures, with respect to the 
Alaskan area, from Springfield to the 
nearest point in Alaska and back to 
Springfield requires 14 days; the farthest 
point in Alaska, 17 days. In the Pacific 
area, the nearest point, 18 days; the 
farthest point, 30 days. In the Canal 
Zone, 13 days. In the Caribbean area, 
the nearest, 12 days; farthest, 16 days. 
South Atlantic area, nearest, 14 days; 
farthest, 16 days. In the Middle East 
area, nearest, 18 days; farthest, 20 days. 
In the Persian Gulf area, 22 days. Inthe 
Far East area, nearest, 30 days; farthest, 
46 days. In the Mediterranean area, 
nearest long haul, 21 days; short haul, 
18 days; farthest long haul, 26 days; 
short haul, 22 days. In the North At- 
lantic area, nearest, 14 days; farthest, 
24 days. 

That is by regular mail service. When 
we extend the right, as we can do, of 
transportation of the ballots by air mail, 
the War Department has said that the 
time can be materially reduced. 

I will say to the Senator that I am 
sure the State officials of Illinois desire 
to se that the soldier is given the priv- 
ilege to vote. As for the time it takes to 
get the ballot to the soldier, the soldier’s 
family and all those interested in his 
welfare are going to see that the ballot is 
rushed to him. In my judgment nine- 
tenths of the men in the armed forces 
can vote under the State absentee vot- 
ing laws today. According to the time 
schedule of present Air Mail Service, the 
War Department has said that when 
priority is given the transportation of 
these ballots the time of transportation 
can be materially reduced. So I see no 
necessity for the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to discuss that matter at the pres- 
ent time; it is not at all germane to the 
pending amendment; but I suggest to the 
Senator that he consult Colonel Cutler, 
and I will guarantee that Colonel Cutler 
will give to him the same figures he has 
given me. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that my information is that the 
figures I have given were filed by Colonel 
Cutler with the House committee. 

Mr.LUCAS. There must be some mis- 
take about these two sets of figures. He 
gave me the set of figures which I just 
read. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have before me a 
letter from the ranking Democrat on the 
House committee, who I see is now on 
the Senate floor, and I should like to say 
further that the House committee is 9 to 
4 against this bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not care what may 
be the position of the House committee, 
and I am not going to yield to discuss 
what has happened in the House. If 
the bill ever gets over there, very well, 
but I do not think it is at all pertinent to 
the issue to discuss what the House of 
Representatives may have done or may 
do. 

Now, Mr. President, I return to the 
amendment which is before the Senate. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes,I yield. The Sena- 
tor is about to discuss the amendment, is 
he not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. In relation to it 
I wish the Senator would refer to page 39, 
subsection (b) appearing near the top of 
the page. It reads as follows: 

In order to expedite the transmission of 
ballots cast outside the United States to the 
appropriate election Officials, the commis- 
sion may establish such regional offices as 
may be necessary to receive such ballots, sort 
them out, and forward them to the appro- 
priate secreti.ies of state. 


Now, let us see what that means? It 
means that they can set up regional of- 
fices. It does not say that the agency 
which directs the regiona! office will have 
to be bipartisan in nature, that is part 
Republican and part Democratic. It 
means, for instance, that in my section 
of the country we could have a regional 
office to cater to the six New England 
States, and New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, and that under all the re- 
strictions in the bill the office could be set 
up in Jersey City under Hague. 

The Senator has said that the commis- 
sion does not have any power; but, if the 
Senator will look at the bill, I think he 
will see that he has tried to build a halo 
of insignificance around the commission 
which is not warranted by the text of the 
measure, or by the powers or responsi- 
bilities conferred on the commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am cer- 
tain that the two Republicans on the 
commission will take care of all the spec- 
ulative troubles of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which is really in the nature 
of a substitute for the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator that an 
amendment is now pending. 

Mr SMITH. I simply ask that my 
amendment lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the 
debate, and am distressed at the thought 
that men who were elected by the voters 
of 48 sovereign States, recognizing the 
sovereignty of those States, should con- 
tend over a bill which would destroy that 
sovereignty from beginning to end. 
There are Members of the Senate who 
know that whenever we delegate to an- 
other power to determine the qualifica- 
tions of the voter we have destroyed 
State’s rights. That is what this bill 
would do. 

In my amendment I have provided a 


* means which seems to me to be very rea- 


sonable and logical. A year would be 
afforded in which to prepare ourselves. 
Every State would prepare lists of the 
qualified voters in the armed services. 
They would transmit them to the proper 
authorities to distribute among the ab- 
sentee voters. The machinery would be 
set up by the State. We forget that 48 
States make up this Government. Any- 
one who reads the history of the con- 
stitutional amendments Knows that it is 
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States’ rights that will suffer by the dele- 
gation of power. By the very force of 
circumstances, however, we are coming 
to consider this city to be the center of 
all government for America. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator that we must maintain States’ 
rights. I should like to ask the Senator 
if he does not agree that if the present 
Green-Lucas bill becomes law it will be 
attacked in the courts as being uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. SMITH. What courts? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Where would we be 
if the act should be declared unconsti- 
tutional? 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly. Mr. President, 
I have heard the statement made on the 
floor of the Senate by one in whose 
constitutional knowledge I have con- 
fidence—I do not know how much his 
heart was devoted to it—that he thought 
the vote by an absentee voter is para- 
mount to the Constitution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If this bill becomes 
law, will the Senator get ready to wel- 
come the carpetbaggers back to South 
Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. We have them every- 
where now. Sometimes it even looks as 
though the Senate is made up of them. 

Mr. President, I am in deadly earnest 
about the preservation of the Constitu- 


tion. Without it we would have anarchy, 
and the proposal to set up a Federal 
commission to regulate, not only the 
votes of absentee soldier patriots, but of 
p-a-y-t-r-i-o-t-s, would aim a fatal blow 
at the very foundation of our Govern- 


ment. Have we drifted so far away 
from our love and devotion to the Con- 
stitution that we are willing to twist it 
whenever the circumstances suit us? 

I have drafted an amendment in the 
form of a substitute for the bill which 
would give each State the right to list its 
qualified absentee voters, send the list 
to the Army and Navy heads, in turn to 
be submitted to whatever division the 
absentee voters are in, and then give 
such voters the right to fill out their 
ballots, seal them, return them, and have 
them transmitted to the respective States 
of which the voters are citizens. 

Why all this ado about a commission, 
and why is it proposed that every one of 
the armed forces without exception may 
vote? I heard awhile ago in the debate 
that the question of the qualifications of 
the men should not be considered, but 
every man willing to die for his country 
should be allowed to vote. Some men in 
the armed services may be murders on 
parole; some of them may be guilty of 
crimes which disqualify them in the 
States of their residence, but neverthe- 
Jess, they are qualified to vote in this 
glorious hour. We must not lose sight of 
fundamental things, or the action we 
take may return to plague us. I believe 
in each State having the right to regu- 
late its own voting and to determine the 
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qualifications of its electors. I stood 
here, as every other Senator did, and took 
a solemn oath to uphold the Constitution 
against all enemies, both foreign and 
domestic, without any mental reserva- 
tion. Yet, measures are advocated by 
men who ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves in view of the oath they took, and 
some are contending that a soldier’s vote 
is paramount to the Constitution. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator know of 
any provision in the Constitution that 
declares that when a Senator takes his 
oath to support the Constitution there 
is some higher law that must be con- 
sidered in connection with living by his 
oath of office? 

Mr. SMITH. I think when the aver- 
age man takes an oath without any 
mental reservation that precludes any 
possibility of his voting for a proposal 
which is absolutely unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, I have watched the 
progress of the Senate for a long time. 
It seems to me we are degenerating into 
a most unfortunate condition. We seem 
to forget the Constitution, and I doubt 
very much if many of us have ever read 
the decisions of the Supreme Court when 
we had a Supreme Court and its deci- 
sions were worth reading. When the 
“twilight zone” between the delegated 
powers and the reserved powers would 
come into question, with clear brain and 
full knowledge of the facts the Court 
would render decisions that have guided 
us until this hour. God knows what is 
to become of us from now on; I do not 
know. 

Mr. President, I am not disposed to 
criticize or to be personal, but this bill 
to me is the most disgusting and in- 
famous thing ever introduced into the 
Senate of the United States. Anyone 
who will read it will find that it has an 
objective which, in my opinion, in a 
sense, involves throwing the Constitu- 
tion out the window. We ought to rec- 
ognize the sovereign right of the States; 
they furnished the boys; they are taxed 
to support them; and yet, when it comes 
to giving them the vote, it is said, “Let 
the Federal Government run that.” 

Mr, TOBEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. In the Senator’s remarks 
he referred to some individuals being 
“p-a-y-t-r-i-o-t-s,” and to the doctrine 
of States’ rights. May I pay tribute to- 
day to the outstanding advocate of 
States’ rights, the p-a-t-r-i-o-t, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Mr. SMITH. Do not mention Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Mr. TOBEY. You have recently hon- 
ored the memory of Thomas Jefferson by 
erecting a mausoleum of beauty and 
marble on the borders of the Potomac’s 
Basin; but while honoring the man you 
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have forsaken his teachings and his faith 
in States’ rights. They went into the 
discard 10 years ago. 

Mr. SMITH. We will not mention 
Thomas Jefferson, or George Washing. 
ton, or any of the miserable wretches 
who laid the foundation of the great 
Constitution under which we are now 
living. I am _ surprised the Senator 
should mention the names of those men 
here. They are despised by men who 
belong to a certain political faith and 
who control things now. 

I did not intend to get into this sub- 
ject; I merely wanted to stand here and 
voice my opposition to this miserable bil] 
which is in contravention of constitu- 
tional principles. 

The idea of sending boys out yonder 
and saying they are fighting to maintain 
the Constitution while we are breaking 
it. Thatisa hell ofanote. Boys, yours 
and mine and those of our fellow citizens, 
are over there fighting. 

Talking about our war policy, I want 
somebody to write it out for me. I try 
to be a patriot, not a “p-a-y-t-r-i-o-t,” 
though I do not object to having the pay 
coming along, but this whole thing smells 
of partisan business. Here is the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire trying to get 
the Republicans a little hand-hold and 
the Senator from Illinois saying, No, it 
is ours; you stay out of it; it is ours; we 
have so worded it and we are going to 
have it that way. [Laughter.] Let the 
States determine the qualified voters, and 
send the list not to a commission but to 
the proper officers to be transmitted to 
the men in the armed forces wherever 
they may be. For God’s sake let us be 
men for once and stop being mugwumps, 
I have sat here and listened to this de- 
bate and it is enough to turn the stomach 
even of new dealers, 

Senator, let us be serious about this 
matter. How many Members of the 
Senate believe that this bill accords with 
the Constitution, and respects the dig- 
nity and the rights of 48 sovereign 
States? Do not forget that they still 
own America. We talk about what we 
are going to do next year. I hope the 
voters of America will say, “Now, we 
will show you who is boss.” We must 
not forget that the States made the Con- 
stitution and the States have the right 
to repeal it. If three-fourths of the 
States of the Union were to meet in 
solemn convention assembled and de- 
clare that all powers delegated to the 
Federal Government were withdrawn, 
where would we be? 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. In addressing the Sen- 
ate, as the Senator always does elo- 
quently and interestingly, he is facing 
the Republican side of the aisle. Is 
there a deep significance in that? Is 1b 
not because he knows that on this side 
of the aisle there is fertile ground, where 
the seeds of Americanism, States’ rights, 
and the doctrines of the Constitution, 
have taken root and flourish? Is that 


not the reason why he faces this side? 


Mr. SMITH. I do not know; the d'tt 
is pretty deep. [Laughter.] I wish now 
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to refer to something that occurred re- 
cently, when I was sitting with a num- 
ber of Republicans, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Sen- 
ator face the #ront so that we can all 
hear? (Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH. I will face this miserable 
crowd on the Democratic side. (Laugh- 
ter.) In the group to which I have re- 
ferred a Republican said, “If all Demo- 
crats were like Ep SMITH we would not 
be in such a bad fix,” and they said some 
complimentary things about me and my 
State. I replied, “I believe Einstein is 
right. He has said that everything de- 
pends on relativity, that a thing is a 
yard long because it is three times longer 
than a foot. By the same token I know 
how low I have sunk.” “How is that?” 
I said, “A dirty, stinking Republican 
looks good to me now.” [Laughter.] I 
repeat, I have reached the point where 
republicanism and democracy mean 
nothing tome. The question is, Are you 
an American? Do you love the Consti- 
tution? I do not care whether a man 
was born in Vermont or whether he was 
born in South Carolina, provided he 
loves his Government, and the splendid 
rights it gives the individual and the 
States, keeping the Government as near 
the people as possible, and maintaining 
it there. 

But here we are, spending days and 
hours and a few billion dollars—for 
what purpose? To disrupt and destroy 
he Government which we love and to 
which we are devoted. There is not a 
man here present but who seriously 
thinks the Government is in danger. 
Every man believes that to be so. Why 
should we not believe it when we hear 
such talk as has been going on here this 
afternoon? It is not a question of say- 
ing, Do you believe this is constitutional, 
do you believe the States have a right to 
name their voters, and the qualifications 
of the voters? There is not a man here 
today who has sense enough to be a 
Senator—I mean who has votes enough— 
but knows there is not a single item in 
the Constitution, from article I to the 
last amendment which has been added— 
and which weakened it—which gives a 
right to the Federal Government to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of the voters 
in the States. 

Iam not pleading about the poll tax. 
I will let the “polecats” run that. The 
names are in a way synonymous. The 
poll tax is nothing in the world but a 
camouflage to enrage a race that does 
not understand it. The repeal of the 
poll-tax law, even in my State, would 
not result in one more vote, not one. 
We hear much said about the members 
Oo: one race going overseas and fighting 
and dying. Mr. President, do you sup- 
pose @ man who wanted to vote would 
not pay a dollar to vote? I have no 
brief for the poll tax; I do not think it 
should ever have been made a qualifica- 
tion for voting; but it is on the statute 
books, it is the law in my State, and, by 
the eternal gods, I shall observe it. 

Mr. President, I rose for the purpose 
of saying I had offered a substitute for 
the bill, which would give each State the 





right to submit a list of its qualified vot- 
ers, and to add to it from time to time, 
and to have the ballots distributed to 
the voters, wherever they may be, and, 
when they vote—the vote to be secret— 
have the ballots sent back to the States 
of which the voters are citizens. Any- 
thing outside of that is an absolute con- 
travention of the Constitution and I, 
for one, took my oath a long time ago, 
solemnly swearing that I would uphold 
the Constitution against enemies both 
foreign and domestic. Was it not a 
wonderful thing to have inserted in that 
oath the word “domestic”? God knows 
we have domestic enemies. Both for- 
eign and domestic, without any mental 
reservation. A man who will foreswear 
himself should be kicked out of this body, 
because a man who will swear a lie and 
then live it is not fit to be a United States 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I felt like rising and ex- 
pressing myself to those here who are 
quarreling about who will get the major 
part of the soldier vote, the Republicans 
or the Democrats. I do not give a darn, 
just so they vote as American citizens. 

I am greatly worried about the situa- 
tion. I have not very much longer to 
live. I know there are many who wish to 
Ged my time would be_ shortened 
[laughter]; but I am not going to die un- 
til I have to. Iam going to fight for the 
right of my countrymen to express 
themselves, and to live under the Con- 
stitution. I do not believe in turning 
America over to an international group. 
We have never gotten anything out of 
the international group but some very 
unworthy immigrants. 

Mr. President, I like to have a man rise 
and discuss facts. I do not object to any 
one differing with me so long as he is 
sincere, but I do despise a whipper- 
snapper, who I know does not believe a 
word he is saying, coming around and 
stating “You do so and so.” I feel like 
slapping the dog down. Senators have 
noticed day after day some little slick 
head telling them he believes so and so. 
He does not believe anything. If he ever 
had a bright original idea he would die 
of apoplexy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it is time for us to be 
men and representatives of sovereign 
States. 

A Senator sitting in front of me a few 
days ago rose and said he believed the 
soldiers’ right to vote was paramount to 
the Constitution. The junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] replied, 
and I intend to cut out and preserve 
what he said. His comment was not 
studied; it was the spontaneous ebulli- 
tion of a real American statesman. 

I hope my little castigation of our 
great constitutional statesmen will result 
in Senators voting to maintain the Con- 
stitution, and throwing this miserable bill 
out the window. It is not worthy of being 
considered by the Senate of the United 
States. 

Oh, we hear someone say, “I want the 
boys to vote. I want the boys to vote— 
providing they vote for me.” [(Laugh- 
ter.] 
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THE STABILIZATION PROGRAM— 
SUBSIDIES 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, one 
of the most stupendous assignments that 
ever confronted any Chief Executive of 
our Nation was the job of transforming 
us a peace-loving people, into one of the 
most potent fighting machines of all 
times. 

When we realize how woefully unpre- 
pared we were only 2 years ago, when 
treacherously attacked at Pearl Harbor, 
and are now able to assert that we have 
the most powerful Navy on the seas, one 
of the best equipped armies in the field, 
and the most formidable air force in the 
skies, we are prone to ask ourselves, How 
did all of that come about; how was the 
miracle performed? Many reasons can 
be assigned, but I am going to dwell on 
the one I consider the most important— 
that is, our stabilization program. 

The Price Control Act, as amended, 
was bound to present many difficulties 
because it necessarily curbed freedom- 
loving people in their usual and ordinary 
methods of carrying on their business. 
It necessarily encroached on our farm- 
er’s right to dispose of his commodities 
as he had been accustomed. We have 
come a long way in smoothing out the 
many obstacles that confronted the ad- 
ministrators of the law, and we are now 
reaching the point when the purposes 
of the act are better understood by the 
vast majority of our people. Its opera- 
tion is getting progressively better. Mr. 
President, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of criticism that has been heaped 
upon our stabilization program, I predict 
that, when the war clouds fade away, it 
will stand out as a Key factor we will look 
to in weighing the causes that saved our 
economy—our ‘free-enterprise society— 
during this grave emergency. 

Mr. President, I ask the Members of 
the Senate, Would it not be dangerous, 
would it not be folly, would it not lead 
to disaster, for us to abandon our pres- 
ent course in our fight for stabilization? 
As I have just indicated, we have come 
a long way. We started in the valley— 
our trail has been strenuous, it has been 
tortuous, it has brought many headaches 
to us and to the administrators of our 
program. But we have reached the crest. 
Our people have learned by experience 
the necessity for stabilization, and it 
would be tragic, to say the least, for us 
to deviate from our present course. 

Mr. President, I do not like subsidies. 
We from the South are traditionally op- 
posed to any form of subsidy. However, 
I am unable to devise any method that 
will more effectively stave off inflation 
than the utilization of subsidies in our 
fight for stabilization—nor, for that mat- 
ter, has anyone else to my Knowledge. 

In considering this problem let us cast 
aside politics, let us not force it into an 
issue between the farmers on one side, 
the consumers on another, or, for that 
matter, as an issue between any of the 
particular groups that are upholding or 
opposing subsidies. Let us rather look 
at it in the light of protecting our econ- 
omy and our whole system of free enter- 
prise. 
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Mr. President, there is absolutely no 
doubt that the only alternative to sub- 
sidies is higher prices of consumer goods. 
Higher prices of consumer goods means 
a higher cost of living, and a higher cost 
of living will beget higher wages, and 
higher wages will again mean higher 
costs of consumer goods, and soon our 
economy will become enmeshed in a 
spiral of inflation that will not only wipe 
out the savings of millions of our people 
but will curtail our productivity now, and 
almost destroy it in post-war years. 

Mr. President, I refuse to believe that 
the farmers of our Nation are set against 
subsidies or incentive payments in view 
of present circumstances. I venture to 
say they are being misrepresented by 
some of these high-pressure representa- 
tives of farm organizations throughout 
the country. I visited many parts of my 
State last simmer, and I was agreeably 
surprised to learn that my people were 
for price control and for rationing. The 
vast majority of them were wholeheart- 
edly for the stabilization program, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was badly 
managed at its inception. Iam not con- 
tending that the farmers of my State 
fundamentally like subsidies, but when 
one explains to them how subsidies work, 
and how the system has had the effect of 
preventing inflation, they express satis- 
faction. I know they fear inflation. 
They do not favor run-away prices. Mr. 
President, it is my contention that if we 
let the bars down and permit the cost 
of living to rise—as it will, as sure as 
night follows day—the chief sufferers, 
when judgment day comes, will be the 
farmers of our Nation. I believe the 
farmers know that. 

Farmers have benefited greatly from 
our war-food policy and from the sta- 
bilization program. Let us compare the 
aggregate net income of the American 
farmers, after all expenses, during some 
specific periods in the past with their 
receipts for the present year. The aver- 
age aggregate net income of farmers in 
the years 1935 to 1939, both inclusive, the 
5 years preceding the war, was $4,668,- 
000,000. This year it will be over $12,- 
000,000,000. Why, Senators, total farm 
income stands at the highest point in our 
history. It is almost three times its pre- 
war level. Likewise, per capita net farm 
income in 1943 will be practically triple 
the*pre-war year of 1939, and it will be 
three and one-half times what it was in 
the years 1910-14, the period that is 
utilized for agricultural parity. 

This increased income is not confined 
to any one type or group of farmers, but 
it extends to all of them. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. East- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator tell us 
what the dollars and cents per capita in- 
come of farmers will be in 1943? How 
many dollars? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can 
easily figure that out. The net income 
will be $12,000,000,000, and I think there 
are about 6,000,000 farmers in the United 
States. That would mean an average 
net income of $2,000 per family. 

Mr. AIKEN. There are about 30,000,- 
000 persons on farms. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is about right. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is about $400 per 
capita. Is that exorbitant? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it is not. I 
should personally like to give the farm- 
ers much more than they are receiving, 
but I fear that if we attempt to do that 
by raising the prices of their commodi- 
ties, they—the farmers—will suffer a 
great deal in the resulting inflation. On 
the other hand, an average net income 
of $400 per person in the farm family is 
not such a bad income. ° 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator familiar 
with the statistics issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, I believe it is, show- 
ing that 68 percent of the farmers of the 
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United States have less than $1,000 a 
year income on which to support their 
families? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am familiar with 
some of the statistics, but not the ones 
to which the Senator refers. I would 
hazard a guess, however, that the sta- 
tistics to which the Senator refers are 
not up to date. 

Mr. AIKEN. And that is not an exor- 
bitant income, either? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I grant that to 
the Senator. Many of the smaller farm- 
ers of the South whose main crop js 
cotton have extremely low incomes. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
table which I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. It shows the rise in income of 
all types of farmers while the stabiliza- 
tion program has been in effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Far.Anp in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Net cash income above expenses of typical commercial family-operated farms 
1935-39 TO 1942 AND 1943 


Type of farm 


IN is ceed Pu ecistesinh ned cbibewatii Winter wheat area. ... 


. Wheat, grain sorghum, livestock do 
Cash grain n 
Hog-beef breeding, fattening do 


. Texas black waxy prairie.,.............-.- 

. Georgia 2-mule 

. Mississippi Delta 2-mule.................-- a 
. Fire-cured tobacco do 


SRE SSeN momen 


at tt et 


Locat'en 


CG Ons ctinccccens 
Winter wheet area_._- 
Corn Belt 
Wisconsin 


Farm net cash income 


Dollars 
increased 
ineceme, 
1942 over 
average 
1935-39 


——— as 


1935-39 1940 


$3,700} $1, 990 
3, 264 1, 700 
3, 204 1, 800 
2, 626 1, 200 
2, 848 1, 400 
1, 331 1, 090 
1,078 1, 110 
1, 040 $60 

€56 200 


$1, 670 
1, 600 


2) 100 


400 £00 
248 300 
306 300 
232 200 


INFORMATION ON 1943 SO FAR AS AVAILABLE 


ee eee 
2. Wheat, grain sorghum, livestock 
B. Wihhent, COTM, Ban nicenicctecccnccecess 1 cin do. 


1 Preliminary. 
+1943. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultura! Economics, Nov. 5, 1943, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
table shows on typical commercial fam- 
ily operated farms the net cash income 
above expenses. Take the wheat farmer 
in the winter-wheat area. The dollars 
increase in income in 1942 over the aver- 
age of 1935-39 was $3,700. Farm net 
cash income in 1935-39 was $1,990. In 
1940 it was $1,670, and in 1942 it was 
$5,690. In 1943 it will be about $6,770. 

Take wheat, grain, sorghum, and live- 
stock farms. In 1942 the increase over 
the average of 1935-39 was $3,264. 

The typical net income of this type of 
farm in 1935-39 was $1,700. In 1942 it 
was $4,960. In 1943 it will be $6,240. 

On the other hand take a: cotton 
farmer of the Mississippi Delta 2-mule 
type. His increased income in 1942 over 
the average income for the years 1935-39 
was $306. His net farm-cash income for 
1935-39 was $300, for 1940 it was $240, 


Winter wheat area... 


$4, 800 
4, 539 
3, 220 


$1, 990 
1, 700 
1, 400 


$1, 670 $6, 770 
1, 598 +6, 240 
1, 260 * 4, 620 


and for 1942, $610. The income is small 
but there is evidence of great improve- 
ment during this war. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Do I understand the 
Senator to say that that increase in the 
farm income is due to the fact that sub- 
sidies have been provided? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It is due to our sta- 
bilization program. As I will indicate in 
my remarks as I proceed, the prices that 
the farmers pay for what they use on the 
farm have increased only about one- 
third as much as they did during World 
War No. 1, and that accounts to a !ar'se 
extent for the farmer’s increased net 
income. 

Mr. WHERRY. We have had a lim- 
ited acreage in operation since Deceli- 
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ber 1942. Could we not have had an in- 
creased production if the limitation in 
acreage had been taken off? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but the Sena- 
tor realizes that mose of the acres on 
which production of certain crops was 
limited were put into producing food we 
needed most urgently and that with less 
acreage we have been able to increase 
our farm production by 25 percent during 
this war in contrast with World War No. 
1, when the increase was only 5 percent. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. We could have in- 
creased it a great deal more if we had 
had no limitations on acreages during 
the years 1940, 1941, and 1942; could we 
not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps that is true, 
if we had hed the labor and everything 
else that were required. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But, as I have indi- 
cated, on an acreage which is probably 
from 10 to 15 percent less than what we 
had in 1918, during World War No. 1, we 
have been able to produce 25 percent 
more farm commodities. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am especially inter- 
ested in livestock, and I very much ap- 
preciate the contribution the Senator is 
making today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will reach the point 
of livestock in just a moment. If the 
Senator does not mind waiting, I would 
prefer that he question me when I enter 
into a discussion of that subject. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall do so then. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
have indicated, the table to which I re- 
ferred does not show increases for the 
wheat farmers and cattle farmers only, 
but shows them for all classes of farmers. 
I ask the Members of the Senate to study 
the table which I have had incorporated 
in the REcorpD. 

Mr, President, it might be of interest 
to Senators to compare prices for the 
first 4 years of World War No. 1, when 
we had very limited price controls and 
no subsidies, with prices for the first 4 
years of World War No. 2. Those prices 
are indicated in a table entitled “Com- 
parative Price Increases Over Four Years 
of Two World Wars.” The table is a 
very illuminating one, Mr. President. It 
shows that in terms of the total cost of 
living, the percent price increase in 
World War No. 1—that is, from July 1914 
to July 1918—was 503. That was for 
the total cost of living for the first 4 
years of World War No. 1. For the first 
4 years of the present war—that is, from 
August 1939, to August 1943—the percent 
increase in the total cost of living, was 
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24.9. In other words, it has been less 
than half the percent price increase in 
World War No. 1. 

For 61 retail food items, during World 
War No. 1 the percent price increase was 
63.9; during World War No. 2, 46.7. 

For 111 items of clothing, in World 
War No. 1 the percent price increase was 
85.3; during World War No. 2, 28.5. 

For 39 items of house furnishings, dur- 
ing World War No. 1 the percent price 
re was 77.2; during World War No. 

Take wholesale prices: On a total of 
889 items, during World War No. 1 the 
percent price increase was 96.1; during 
World War No. 2, only 37.5. 

For 111 items of raw materials, during 
World War No. 1 the percent price in- 
crease was 102.1; during World War No. 
2, 69.5. 

Mr. President, now let us take some 
selected manufactured items at whole- 
sale. For instance, let us consider steel 
plates. On steel plates, during World 
War No. 1, the percent price increase was 
187.4; during World War No. 2 there has 
been no price increase whatever. 

On copper ingots, during World War 
No. 1 the percent price increase was 
90.3; during World War No. 2, only 14. 

I may say parenthetically that that 
situation results from the subsidy pay- 
ments made on copper production. As I 
recall the figures, the Government is ac- 
tually saving $28 for every dollar of sub- 
sidy paid out. 

With further reference to comparative 
wholesale price increases, we find that 
during World War No. 1 the percent price 
increase on plate glass was 76.1; during 
the present war there has been no price 
increase whatever. 

On wool blankets, during World War 
No. 1, the percent price increase was 
164.7; during the present World War, 50. 

On men’s cotton hosiery, during World 
War No. 1, the percent price increase was 
132.3; during the present war, 71.9. 

On blue denims, which are so widely 
used by the workingmen throughout this 
country, during World War No. 1 the per- 
cent price increase was 214.8; during the 
present war, 74.5.” 

Look at the contrast when we compare 
price movements of the things sold by 
farmers in the two wars. Cattle rose 58 
percent last war, 89 percent this. Hogs 
rose 102 percent during World War No. 1, 
but 150 percent during this war. Corn 
rose 106 percent last war, 139 percent 
this. The general picture is clear. 
Things sold by farmers have gone up 
more than in the last war; things bought 
by farmers much less. Here is tangible 
proof of the benefits of stabilization to 
the farmers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire table be printed at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Comparative price increases over 4 years of 2 
world wars 





1914-18 | 1930-43 
World World 
War No. 1, War No. 2 
(percent | (percent 
price price 
increase)! increase)? 











50.3 | 24. ¢ 


























Cost of living, total 3.............. 4.9 
Po |)” eee 63.9 46.7 
Clothing (111 items)__..._____. 85.3 28.5 
House furnishings (39 items) .. 77.2 24.8 

Wholesale prices, tota! (889 items) _| 96.1 37.5 
Raw materials (111 items) __.- 102. 1 69. 5 
Semimanufactures (99 iterns) _- 131.3 24.7 
Finished products (679 items). 87.6 26. 0 
Industrial commodities ¢ (709 

ie tcc aun hes son caed 92.4 21.2 
Selected manufactured items: 
Steel plates (tank)....___. 187.4 0 
Copper ingots............-. $0.3 14, 
eee eee 76.1 0 
Wool blankets_........... 164.7 550.0 
Cotton hosiery (men’s)... 132. 3 571.9 
Blue denims. ............. 214.8 74.5 
———' == — > 
Prices received by farmers for all 
Se inacoinckceticoudces 91 119 
Prices received by farmers for 
I Se ih citi driahmninna denkind 78 116 
Selected agricultural items: 
i 58 &9 
cl tine oats 102 150 
Se ietintintgeodiacmaie 127 1238 
hander alae 46 4 
I Tn cattsaciteeninetiind 73 122 
Sg te AR 165 133 
te dinenschdennteeint 106 139 
Prices paid by farmers for 174 : 
commodities and for interest 
Se eee ¢71 34 





1 July 1914 to July 1918. 

? August 1939 to August 1943. 

* Rent and fuel, not available by months. 

# All commodities other than farm products and foods. 
5'To May 1943, the latest available. 

#1914 to 1918, not available for World War No. 1 period. 


Source: Farm prices, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; others, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator has referred to the subsidy on cop- 
per as having brought about great sav- 
ings. Let me say that the situation in 
regard to copper is somewhat extraordi- 
nary; that is to say, on copper we have 
a two-price system. The producing 
mines—the mines which produce most of 
the copper, which were in operation 
previous to the war, and which have con- 
tinued in operation—produce at one 
price. Another price is offered as an in- 
centive to new copper mines. Copper is 
a little different in another respect: The 
Government takes all the copper; it pur- 
chases all the copper. Copper is not a 
commodity which goes out to the general 
public. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
tent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is re- 
stricted. The general public cannot get 
any copper. There has been such a 
shortage that even the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has not been able to 
get any copper. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I grant that the use 
of copper has been greatly curtailed; 
nevertheless, quite a good deal has been 
channeled for public use. 


It does to some ex- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The point 
I am endeavoring to make is that to hold 
out copper as a case in justification of the 
application of subsidies is erroneous. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not agree with 
the Senator. The case may be an ex- 
treme one, but the facts remain that by 
subsidizing small producers the Govern- 
ment saved many millions of dollars. 
Mr. President, it will be noted from the 
table I have just had inserted in the 
Recorp that farm prices have risen sub- 
stantially more during the present war 
thaninthelast war. Asa matter of fact, 
they have increased 28 percent more 
than in World War No. 1; and yet retail 
focd prices have gone up much less— 
only 47 percent, as against 64 percent, or 
17 percent less—than in World War No. 1. 
Why is that? One of the important rea- 
sons is that under our present system of 
price contre|, with the aid ‘of subsidies, 
we have been better able to control the 
middleman’s margins. We have been 
able to prevent the pyramiding of mark- 
ups by reducing prices of commodities at 
early stages of distribution, through the 
use of subsidies. On the other hand, 
subsidies have made it possibie to permit 
higher farm prices without seriously af- 
fecting the cost of living. This has been 
accomplished by-having the Government 
absorb a part of the higher costs to the 
farmers without having to raise the price 
of their commodities to consumers. 


Mr. President, the farmers of today are | 


paying substantially less for what they 
buy in their farming operations than 
they did during World War No.1. Not- 
withstanding the fact that, as a rule, 


prices of what farmers buy usually keep 
pace—or more—with the rise in prices 
of what they sell, prices of commodities 
that the farmers must buy have risen 
only 34 percent in this war, as compared 
with a rise of 119 percent of the things 


the farmers sell. In World War No. 1, 
on the other hand, while prices farmers 
received rose 91 percent, prices farmers 
pay rose 71 percent. There is no doubt 
that much of the cause of the present 
good fortune of the farmers—one of the 
prime causes of their favorable income 
position—is the stabilization program, 
which has so markedly held down the 
cost of the things the farmers buy, while 
permitting much greater increases in the 
prices farmers receive. 

So much for the farmers. Now, let 
us turn our attention to what the sta- 
bilization program has meant in sav- 
ings in the cost of the war to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. Subsidies cost money, 
but inflation costs taxpayers infinitely 
more. 

Prices of iron and steel, on the aver- 
age, rose 139 percent during the first 4 
years of World War No. 1. During the 
first 4 years of this war they have risen 
only 1.4percent. Asa result the wartime 
steel consumption of the Government, 
which this year is taking roughly 80 per- 
cent of the total steel production, has 
cost almost $10,000,000,000 less than if 
the steel used had had to be purchased 
at the prices which prevailed during 
World War No.1. On the entire war pro- 
gram, it has been estimated by compe- 
tent economists, the savings to our Gov- 
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ernment have been about $67,000,000,000 
in comparison to what the same war 
program would have cost at World War 
No. 1 inflated prices. In addition, the 
consumers of our Nation would have had 
to pay $22,000,000,000 more for the goods 
and services they have consumed in the 
last 4 years if they had had to pay 
World War No. 1 prices for them. 


Mr. President, as I indicated a while | 


ago, if the Congress should make the 
mistake of dispensing with subsidies, in- 
flation is bound to come, and when 
judgment day comes—that is, when de- 
flation sets in—the farmers will be the 
first to suffer. I am sure that the situa- 
tion which held true following World 
War No. 1 will hold true following World 
War No. 2, unless inflation is prevenied. 
The records show that prices received 
by farmers fell by 41 percent from their 
high point between 1920 and 1921, where- 
as the prices paid by farmers for what 
they needed on the farm fell by only 18 
percent in the same period. And that 
is not the whole stury. The prices 
farmers received maintained a steady 
downward fall and remained at low ebb 
until the present war broke out, where- 
as the prices farmers paid stayed up for 
many years. American agriculture could 
not stand a repetition of this disaster. 
The way to avoid it is to prevent infla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out to the 
Senate a moment ago, our country has 
made wonderful strides in its industrial 
and agricultural expansion during the 
war. There is no question that inflation 
would undermine both our war and our 
food programs. During World War No. 
1, industrial production rose until the 
middle of 1917, when it exceeded pre-war 
production by about 25 percent. But 
thereafter, when inflation really set in, 
industrial production dropped off. Dur- 
ing this war, by contrast, with industrial 
prices stabilized to a very substantial 
degree, industrial production has 
climbed much more markedly and 
steadily. The Federal Reserve index of 
industrial production reached 203 in 
April 1943 and stood at 205 in July, 
based on August of 1939 as 100. This 
phenomenal rise has been steady since 
early 1941, when price control began, 
It can be attributed in considerable 
measure to the stability of industrial 
prices and to the wartime stabilization 
program in general, which has prevented 
the profound disruptions which all agree 
inflation causes. 

Farm production has also done much 
better during this war than the last. 
During this war farm production has 
risen almost 25 percent during the first 
4 years, in contrast to only 5 percent in 
the first 4 years of World War No. 1. 
It is the stabilization of prices in the 
industrial segments of our economy 
which accounts in large part for the 
better showing. I repeat, the food-sub- 
sidy program deserves support as a 
necessary means to protect the vital 
stabilization program—to avert the utter 
disaster of inflation. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, 
subsidies permit adequate farm prices 
without materially increasing the cost of 
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living and without endangering stabilj- 
zation, They do not lower farm prices, 
Any producer who complains that under 
the subsidy program he is not getting 
enough for his product is misguided in 
attacking the subsidy as the cause of the 
difficulty he claims to be experiencing, 
The subsidy does not keep down the re- 
turns received by farmers. The prices 
farmers get are fixed by the War Food 
Administration and the Office of Price 
Administration at the levels those 
agencies feel are necessary and proper in 
view of wartime needs for full-speed 
agricultural production. If it is decided 
that the retail price should not reflect 
this farm price in full, a subsidy is paid 
somewhere along the line, ordinarily at 
the most convenient stage from the 
standpoint of administration. The mere 
removal of the subsidy would not in- 
crease the producer’s return one whit. 
The only thing that can be said is that 
if no subsidies were permitted the 
W. F. A. and the O. P. A. would have less 
freedom to fix a favorable price to the 
farmer, since they would have to pay 
closer attention to its effect on the cost 
of living. Thus insofar as_ subsidies 
affect producer’s returns they are price 
supports. 

In the case of almost every subsidized 
foodstuff, the producer is assured—by 
means of price supports—of the higher 
price which the subsidy permits the pur- 
chaser of his product to pay. For all 
subsidized foods except meats this has 
been the case over the entire period dur- 
ing which the subsidies have been in 
effect. A support price for hogs has 
been in effect since long before the meat 
subsidy began, and steps have very re- 
cently been taken to insure that the price 
of hogs will not fall through the sup- 
port price, despite record movement of 
hogs to market. The W. F. A. and the 
O. P. A. have shown effective coopera- 
tion in making this difficult support pro- 
gram effective by relaxing slaughtering 
restrictions and encouraging pork con- 
sumption. The new beef cattle program, 
by denying a subsidy to packers who pay 
less than support prices for cattle, helps 
insure that the average prices received 
by cattle growers will reflect the subsidy 
paid to slaughterers. I propose to dis- 
cuss this program in some detail later in 
the course of my remarks. 

In the case of butter, hogs, canning 
crops, fruits for processing, potatoes, 
sugar beets, eggs, poultry, processed milk 
products, peanuts, and a large number 
of other products, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation contracts to purchase at 
fixed support prices any portion of the 
supply which cannot be sold at those 
prices or higher. While subsidies permit 
a number of these foods—such as hogs, 
butter, cheese, canning crops, sugar 
beets, potatoes, peanuts, prunes, and 
raisins—to be sold at retail prices which 
do not reflect in full these higher sup- 
port prices, the support prices insure 
that the subsidy will not simply increase 
the profits of processors and middlemen. 
For example, in the case of canning 
crops, only those canners who pay the 
support price or better for their ingre- 
dients are eligible for the subsidy, with- 
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out which, incidentally, they could not 
pay the support prices. In other cases, 
as for example in butter, the market 
for the dairyman’s butterfat is sup- 
ported by the fact that the C. C. C. wiil 
pay 46 cents per pound, Chicago basis, 
for 92-score butter. In addition there 
has recently been inaugurated a program 
by which farmers selling milk, either in 
the form of fluid milk or in the form 
of butterfat, receive a subsidy payment 
from the Defense Supplies Corporation. 

In all these cases there is no question 
that the subsidy is effective in sustain- 
ing the return of the producer. Without 
the subsidies these returns could not be 
assured—that is, without laying our- 
selves wide open to uncontrolled and 
spiraling wages and prices, If higher 
food prices provoke inflation, the farm- 
er’s price may go higher, but his real 
returns, in terms of what he can buy for 
that price, will drop and drop disas- 
trously. 

Under the former beef subsidy pro- 
gram, it is true, there was no positive 
guaranty that the subsidy received by 
the packer would be passed on to the 
grower, since there was no assurance that 
temporary supply conditions might not 
cause the price of cattle to fall, even 
though the packers, by virtue of the sub- 
sidy payments, were in a position to pay 
higher cattle prices. It was assumed 
that the brisk demand for meats and the 
competition among slaughterers would 
make cattle prices reflect the subsidy in 
full. At all times, of course, the sub- 
sidy encouraged packers to pay higher 
prices for cattle, so there was no possi- 
bility that the subsidy could depress cat- 
tle prices. But the system did not make 
it necessary for the packers to pay this 
higher price if the market were tempo- 
rarily glutted with cattle offerings. 

Due to several circumstances, entirely 
unrelated to the subsidy system, there 
have been times this summer and fall 
when some of the packers may have been 
unduly enriched. These circumstances 
were, in the main, the following: First, 
the strong seasonal increase in cattle 
marketings; second, the fact that the 
supply of cattle had been pent up in the 
late spring and early summer by the ex- 
pectation that cattle prices would rise 
later on, a temporary withholding of 
supply which was favored by unusually 
favorable range conditions in some areas; 
and especially, third, the growing short- 
age of feeds for cattle finishing relative 
to the extraordinarily large number of 
animals. 

It accordingly became apparent that 
under these conditions the subsidy pro- 
gram was not satisfactorily fulfilling one 
of its important objectives, namely, the 
assurance of favorable prices to the 
producer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the distinguished Senator from 
making his speech because I recognize 
that he is an authority on the matter 
under discussion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senator’s statistics are authentic 
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poeeees he usually puts them out in that 
orm. 

Let us take one statement which the 
Senator made. I refer to his statement 
concerning the subsidy program—that it 
does not decrease production. Let us 
take it and apply it to meat. From a 
realistic point of view, I am very much 
interested in it, and I-have had some 
realistic experience along that line. Does 
the Senator recall what price was paid 
for prime beef at Chicago in 1918? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe I have the 
figures before me, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. For what month did the Senator 
inquire? 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us take the high- 
est month in 1918 for prime beef. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sorry. I mis- 
understood the Senator. I do not have 
price figures for 1918, except in a general 
way. It will appear from the table of 
comparative price increases which I 
placed in the Recorp a few minutes ago 
that cattle prices received by farmers 
rose 58 percent between July 1914 to 
July 1918 and rose by 89 percent in the 
comparable 4 years of this war. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point. I 
am talking about the price paid per 
pound by packers for live cattle. I be- 
lieve that, if the Senator will examine 
his figures or obtain the applicable fig- 
ures, he will find that during the latter 
part of 1918 and the fore part of 1919 
double-A prime beef in Chicago brought 
as high as $17 a hundred and, in some 
instances, $17.50 a hundred. Today the 
same cattle, the same quality of beef, 
cannot possibly bring over $16 a hundred 
in the Chicago market. The Senator 
well knows why. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, the Senator 
does not mean to say that it is due to 
the subsidies, does he? 

Mr. WHERRY., It is due to the subsidy 
program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. You have not shown 
that the subsidy itself holds the price 
down. That is the only point which I 
made. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point I make is 
that because of the subsidy program the 
price to be paid the producer is such 
that, instead of increasing the amount of 
beef it is decreasing it in our country, 
and we are surely facing a scarcity of 
beef because of the subsidy program. 
The Food Administrator has said that 
the subsidy goes back to the producer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. As the Sena- 
tor knows, it was not intended that the 
subsidy should be paid directly to the 
producers but to the processors, so that 
the processors in turn could pay to the 
cattle producers the same price that they 
had received theretofore. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And give to the con- 
sumer the benefit of a lower price. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. That program was on 
the foundation that the processor should 
pay as high as $1.10 a hundred over 
whatever price he paid in the market, 
provided he did not exceed $16 a hundred 
to the cattle seller in Chicago. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Well, that is the 
new formula which the Senator was 
speaking of. Under neither the new nor 
the old plan is the packer supposed to 
pay the subsidy in addition to the price 
he pays for the cattle to the seller. The 
subsidy simply permits: the packer to 
pay a higher price to the seller than he 
otherwise could pay and sell his cut beef 
at established ceiling levels. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator was 
present at the Senate committee hear- 
ing on subsidies the other day and he 
knows that I asked the meat buyers if 
they paid, in addition to the $16 maxi- 
mum, a subsidy of $1.10, and they said 
that the highest price of $16 a hundred 
was under the subsidy to those. who pro- 
duced and fed the cattle to sell on the 
market. 

I wish to point out to the Senator that 
the highest price we can get for double-A 
prime beef which brought $17.50 a hun- 
dred during the latter part of 1918 and 
the fore part of 1919 is $16. Under the 
Little Steel formula, which was supposed 
to balance agriculture and wages, and 
under which we were permitted as agri- 
culturalists to take the highest price the 
cattle brought between January 1 and 
September 15, 1942, which was $17.80, 
Chicago, we have had to lower the price 
from $17.80 at Chicago to $16 a hundred. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The $16 price for 
prime beef reflects a higher average price 
to the farmer than he got during the 
period January 1 to September 15, 1942, 
according to seasonally adjusted prices 
published by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Does the Senator know how the 
income of the cattle farmer during this 
war compares with his income received 
during the last war? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that there has not been a time in 
48 years when the cattle feeder had less 
margin out of which to feed his cattle 
than now, and my contention is that it 
is because of the subsidy program. Un- 
der that theory the Food Administrator 
and the Price Stabilizer have said that 
the maximum price to be paid is $16 a 
hundred, and if we deduct from that 
what it costs to buy corn and hay, I 
assert that no producer can feed cattle 
today in the feed lot and put it on the 
Chicago market at the price being paid. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, 
choice steers sold for $16.50 to $16.75 on 
the Chicago market today. As I under- 
stand the new ruling, there is a 1-cent- 
per-hundredweight margin left so that 
the producers of certain grades of cattle 
can compete one with another. Prices 
can be higher than $16 per hundred- 
weight so long as the average price paid 
over a specified period does not exceed 
$16. It can even go higher if the proc- 
essor chooses to do so; however, he would 
forego his subsidy. Does the Senator 
not think it is better to have a margin 
of 1 cent than to have the ceiling in a 
rigid form? 

Mr. WHERRY. Well, that has to do 
with the different classes of cattle. I 
am talking about double-A prime beef, 
and that is where we get our corn-fed 
beef which we feed to the civilian popu- 
lation and the military forces. 
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What actually is taking place in this 
country is that we are creating a scarcity 
of what we need most for the soldiers 
and the civilian population, and we are 
doing it under a subsidy program. 

I hope the Senator will yield to me 
further. Ishould like to ask him a ques- 
tion because I respect his opinions. We 
need beef and the soldiers need beef, 
Most of the beef we get today is unfin- 
ished beef. It comes from the slaughter 
of small calves and canner cows. This 
type of beef does not provide the nutri- 
tion that is obtained from the old-type 
double-A prime beef. Weneed that kind 
of beef. But today the cattle feeder is 
operating on a margin so narrow that he 
is going out of business. 

Let me cite an instance which occurred 
in my county: I live only 8 miles from 
the Kansas line. Between our farm 
where we had cattle for feeding and the 
Kansas line there is not one cattle feeder 
who has in his feed lots today any cattle 
which are needed to be fattened in order 
to provide beef for this country. Why is 
it? Because when cattle are shipped to 
Chicago the seller receives $16 a hun- 
dred, and on the $16 basis under the 
subsidy should be added $1.10, which the 
preducer does not get but which the 
processor hands back to the consumer. 
The market ratio is made so narrow that 
it is taking cattle out of the feed lot. 

The results expected to be achieved 
through the subsidy program are in con- 
tradiction with the facts. We are not 
getting cattle, and in 6 months the Sen- 
ator will be on the floor asking for an 
increase in the supply of beef, not only 
for the military forces but for the civilian 
population. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not like to interrupt, 
but I might contribute a little to what 
the Senator from Louisiana and the 
Senator from Nebraska have said. 

Between 50 and 51 percent of all beef 
being slaughtered this fall is from cows 
and heifers. It is the first time in a long, 
long while that such a condition has pre- 
vailed. I think it is about 501% percent. 
Those cows and heifers do not bring 16 
cents a pound. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, the Senator 
attended the hearings held sometime ago 
before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. Everytime I had occasion 
to be present I asked the witnesses what 
was the remedy. Higher prices? *No, I 
think not. The main reasons why they 
cannot feed cattle is because the feed is 
not available. The cattle population 
has increased, I believe, by 17,000,000 
head. I think the number of hogs has 
increased almost 40 percent over the 
normal period. Chicken and sheep have 
also increased greatly in numbers. Total 
animals for feed have increased to such 
an extent as a result of favorable prices 
that the food necessary to feed the cat- 
tle and the sheep and all the other ani- 
mals is not available. To my way of 
thinking that is the main reason why 
we do not have as many feeders now as 
we had in the past. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. While it is true that 
the Price Stabilizer states that there is a 
shortage of corn, I think the Senator 
will agree with me, because he has at- 
tended all the hearings I have attended, 
that the problem that is confronting us 
more particularly is the price of cattle, 
and if corn commanded a good price it 
would be turned loose and we would get 
the corn necessary to feed the live 
animals. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will admit that, to 
a certain extent, but, as the record shows, 
the corn growers in Iowa and other corn 
States find it more profitable to feed 
corn to hogs than they do to feed it to 
cattle; and so the hog producers keep 
the corn for themselves and are unwill- 
ing to let it go to the cattle growers. 
And if the price of corn is raised, the cost 
of feeding cattle and sheep and hogs and 
chickens, and the cost of dairy products, 
will all rise further, and there will be 
still more pressure for higher prices. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is actually be- 
ing done is that the Price Stabilizer is 
holding the price of corn down to such 
a point that the corn farmer is not sell- 
ing. I agree that that is one of the rea- 
sons why more cattle are not being fed; 
but there is still the unfavorable ratio— 
that is what the cattle feeders testify to— 
as being the prime reason why they are 
not replacing cattle in the feed lots. 
All of them say if the Price Stabilizer 
would rescind the $16 ceiling and go back 
to the Little Steel formula under which 
they were entitled to $17.80 a hundred 
f. o. b. Chicago for AA prime beef, the 
cattle feeders would fill their feed lots; 
they could get the corn to feed the cattle 
and would be glad to produce meat for 
this country. 

If the Senator will yield further, he 
says they increase production; I say they 
decrease production. I think if we would 
take the ceiling off many farmers would 
put cattle back on the feed lots, and 
there would be more poundage; but they 
are not satisfied. The way to get the 
price down is by creating a surplus, not 
ascarcity. We need all that can be pro- 
duced in order to keep down inflation, 
but the longer we maintain a program 
of scarcity by offering a subsidy, it will 
take that much longer for a price adjust- 
ment to be made on a supply and demand 
basis, and in the meantime we will have 
to buy the beef at a higher price, and 
force purchasers into the black market, 
unless we are permitted to go ahead and 
produce a surplus. I do not believe the 
subsidy has increased production of meat 
and if production is not increased how 
does the Senator suppose the inflation of 
meat prices will be held down? That is 
the point I should like to have the Sen- 
ator answer. . 

Mr. ELLENDER. I tried to .answer 
that suggestion in my prepared remarks. 
I am convinced that the payment of sub- 
sidies has nothing to do with the grow- 
ing of more cattle or less cattle. 

Mr. WHERRY. If there had not been 
a subsidy would a price of $16 a hundred 
been placed on live animals at Chicago? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. There is no reason 
in the world why not. The $16 average 
top for prime beef is considered a fair 
price, and it does not matter whether 
part of this comes out of a subsidy paid 
the packers or not. The subsidy has 
nothing to do with the matter. It should 
be remarked, however, that the Senator’s 
method of increasing the production of 
cattle is by raising the price. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; by increasing the 
number of pounds of beef. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the raising of 
the price means increasing the cost of 
living. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no; I would 
rather have the poundage of meat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How can the Sena- 
tor say that, when the ceiling price to- 
day is $16 and he wants $17.80? If that 
would not increase the price of beef to 
the consumer, I do not know what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
bear with me for one more observation, 
my contention is that by producing a 
surplus the price is controlled both 
downward and upward. The only way 
to do it is to do it on the profit motive 
basis without any restriction and with- 
out any subsidy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means 
then that if more cattle are produced in 
the future they will be sold for less than 
$17.80 a hundred? Perhaps for as little 
as $16? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is exactly what 
is happening with the unfinished cattle, 
and that is the kind of cattle we are get- 
ting today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have just indicated 
that one of the reasons, to my way of 
thinking, why more cattle are not being 
fed today is the increased population of 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and everything else 
that consumes feed, and the limited 
amount of feed available. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no increased 
poundage of cattle in this country; but 
beef calves and meat cows are simply 
being placed on the market at $6 a 
hundred—— 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the top price. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, that is the top 
price of the unfinished cattle people to- 
day are buying for beef, but under the 
subsidy program corn-fed beef is not 
going to the beef counters; the un- 
finished product is being sold there; and 
unless subsidies are taken off it will not 
be possible to control the prices, and the 
consumers will get beef from the black 
market. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say that many 
cattie buyers take advantage of the 
tarmers in cattle-producing States, as 
they do in my own State, in regard to 
farm products. There is no reason why 
the farmer should sell for 6 cents, be- 
cause the range of prices for the various 
grades of cattle as fixed by the stabiliza- 
tion program is as follows: 

Choice, $15 to $16 per hundredweight. 

Good, $14.25 to $15.25 per hundred- 
weight. 

Medium, $12 to $13 per hundredweight. 

Common, $10 to $11 per hundred- 
weight. 
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Cutter and canner, $7.25 to $8.25 per 
hundredweight. 

Bologna bulls and stags—equivalent 
cutter and canner—$8.50 to $9.50 per 
hundredweight. 

None of these prices are as low as $6. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are they Chicago 

prices? 
“ Mr. ELLENDER. They may be Chi- 
cago prices, but the cost of freight is not 
so creat as to absorb as much as $3 per 
hundredweight. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to remind 
the Senator that at the hearings which 
were attended by some 200 cattlemen 
they unanimously agreed that they had 
not received the subsidy of $1.10 a hun- 
dred. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was not intended 
that they should receive it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, yes, it was. It was 
intended to keep up the price to the 
farmer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well; that is 
what it was intended for; but, as I point- 
ed out a while ago, the trouble was that 
many of the cattle growers held back 
their cattle for better prices and got 
caught when the very high prices of this 
spring did not hold up. 

Mr. AIKEN. The trouble is that the 
buyers have got the cattle growers in 
a tight place and are depressing the price 
to them all over the country. They take 
the cattle to Chicago and the people read 
what they get in Chicago for it, but that 
does not represent at all what the farmer 
gets. Furthermore the buyer has to sign 
an agreement that he will turn the sub- 
sidy over to the man from whom he 
buys the cattle. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If that was true, it 
has been remedied, for the rules and 
regulations have been changed. 

Mr. AITKEN. How long ago were they 
changed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They were changed 
3 weeks ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. The cattle producers are 
certainly not getting the subsidy now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Unless the processor 
can show that he has paid to the farmer 
the support price he does not get the 
subsidy. 

Mr. AIKEN. A processor does not buy 
from the farmer; he buys from a beef 
ealer, and one dealer buys from an- 
other. The processor has to pay the sub- 
sidy to the dealer he buys from, and the 
ealer does not pay it to anybody unless 
e sees fit to do so. 

The Senator from Louisiana will re- 
call that the representative of the meat- 
packing industry who testified before 
the committee was asked if the meat 
packers had not maintained their own 
purchasing agencies to whom they paid 
the subsidy, and he said “‘Yes.” All the 
200 cattlemen there said they did not 
get the subsidy, 

The subsidy roll-back program on 
meats, as put into effect, was supposed 
to reduce the price of meat to the con- 
Sumer. It has done that scarcely at all, 
except on the high-price cuts such as 
porterhouse and tenderloin. The sub- 
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sidy was to hold up the price to the 
farmer but has not done so. Apparently, 
some middleman has kept the subsidy. 
It would appear that they have gotten 
together and agreed to depress the price 
to the farmer. Beef cows in the North- 
east sold for 10 cents a pound when this 
program went into effect, but our top 
ceiling price today is 6 cents a pound, and 
that reduction has not been passed on 
to the consumer. The program has been 
an absolute failure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures show that average re- 
tail meat prices fell by almost 10 per- 
cent when the subsidy went into effect 
and have stayed down since. Of course, 
the Senator is citing quite a few in- 
stances. What he states may have oc- 
curred, but I farmed for 22 or 23 years, 
and I know what these produce buyers 
do in order to keep the price of my com- 
modities down. I presume the same 
thing has occurred with a few of the 
farmers who were present and who tes- 
tified sometime ago. They are taken ad- 
vantage of by these leeches in business, 
as I call them. 

Mr. AIKEN. It includes practically all 
the dairy farms in the northeastern part 
of the country, some of them, even in 
the State of Connecticut, where it costs 
them so much to keep cows that they 
have no market whatsoever for a dry 
cow. They have to sell a dry cow for beef 
in order to get some salvage out of her 
before they can purchase new cows and 
produce milk. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for a comment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. I should like to get through. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is in the form of 
a question. I will ask the Senator 
whether he heard the testimony of the 
man who testified, to whom the junior 
Senator from Vermont referred—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. What was his 
name? 

Mr. WHERRY. Judge Montague, who 
testified that the processors were paying 
the subsidies to the producers. Judge 
Montague testified in connection with 
all these prices that were paid, that the 
packer stated, on a check or in a letter, 
that this included the subsidy that was 
allowed, and under the rule under which 
it was allowed, the price fixed in the 
directive, $16, includes the subsidy—that 
is, what the producer has to accept in full 
payment for the cattle purchased from 
the feeder. 

The Senator read, in stating the prices 
at Chicago, that on prime beef there 
should be a range of $15 to $16 a hun- 
dred. As a practical farmer, the Sen- 
ator knows that very few cattle sales 
are made at the top price, so that in 
reality this beef about which I spoke, the 
prime beef, seldom sold at $16. I doubt 
if the average price paid in Chicago is 
even $15.50 a hundred, and that includes 
the subsidy of $1.10 per hundred. 

I should like to make an observation, 
because I know the Senator is sincere in 
the presentation of his figures by which 
he attempts to prove his position on the 
subsidy program. I want to give him 
some practical figures. 
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In September, before this directive 
went into effect, we sold AA prime beef 
on the Omaha market, which is around 
75 cents a hundred under Chicago be- 
cause of freight rates, at $15.75 a hun- 
dred. After this order went into effect 
the same kind of steers, out of the same 
lot, fed a month longer, brought $1.50 
less. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Senator 
would explain how in the world the sub- 
sidy program can affect that price. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I understood the 
Senator’s remarks, the subsidy program 
increased production and did not de- 
crease the farmer’s price. Here is a sub- 
sidy program that is supposed to result 
in a subsidy being paid to the cattle 
producer, but which has decreased the 
price. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the Senator is 
talking about prices. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator says 
cattle sold for a certain amount before 
the program went into effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr, ELLENDER. And afterward the 
price went down. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to have 
the Senator explain how the subsidy 
program could do that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to answer 
that. It is because the subsidy program 
cut out the direct farm-to-market trade, 
which had a tendency to hold up the 
price to the farmer and to hold down the 
price to the consumer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means 
the method of selling cattle was 
changed? 

Mr. AIKEN. The subsidy is not paid 
to any processor who dresses and sells 
less than 4,000 pounds of meat a month. 
That cut out probably hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers who dress meat and 
sell direct to the consumer, and forced 
them to sell through the packing houses. 
Nine big packing houses handle about 
70 percent of all the meat sold in this 
country, and the subsidy program forced 
all the small producers to market 
through the packing houses, which were 
thus enabled to get together, if they so 
chose—and it looks as if they did—and 
decrease the price to the farmer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amount of beef 
that is taken over by the small processors 
who process less than 4,000 pounds per 
month is not a drop in the bucket, and 
I do not see how on God’s green earth it 
could affect the prices to which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska refers. The Senator 
from Nebraska gave as an example the 
sale of cattle of the same kind on the 
same market. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ishould like to have 
him tell me, or to have the Senator from 
Vermont tell me, how the subsidy pro- 
gram could have affected those sales, 

Mr. WHERRY. I will tell the Senator 
how it affected them. Under the pro- 
gram a subsidy of $1.10 is supposed to be 
paid in addition to the price the com- 
mission men pay the cattle feeders. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr, WHERRY. Yes. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Oh,no. I have in- 
dicated on several occasions that the 
processor gets the subsidy, provided he 
reduces the ceiling prices of beef to con- 
sumers and provided further, under the 
new regulations, that he pay the support 
prices to farmers for the cattle. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor a question. Did he hear the question 
propounded to O. P. Wilson, secretary 
of Meat Producers’ Association, as to 
whether they paid the subsidy to the 
farmer, and his affirmative answer? 

Mr. ELLENDER. At that time there 
was no ceiling on live cattle and the live- 
stock could have sold for as much as the 
processor desired to pay for it. If he 
wanted to lose money on it, he could have 
done so. 

Mr. WHERRY. To which time is the 
Senator referring? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The time to which 
the Senator is referring in the example 
he gave. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me restate it; Ido 
not believe the Senator understood me, 
The cattle which sold prior to the di- 
rective on October 26 brought $15.75 a 
hundred. The same kind of cattle 
brought $16.50 a hundred before June 15. 
The 10-cent roll-back that was supposed 
to be paid to the consumer, if it was paid, 


did not go back to the producer. The 
Senator knows that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course not. 

Mr. WHERRY. After October 26 


there still was no subsidy paid to the pro- 
ducer, because a $16 top was placed on 
cattle, which automatically reduced the 
price of the cattle $1.50 a hundred; the 
subsidy of $1.10 was not paid to the cattle 
feeder. Here is a case where the price 
stabilizer has certainly not put on a 
price, fair according to the Little Steel 
formula, nor has he gotten increased pro- 
duction. By a subsidy, meant for the 
producer, but paid instead as a roll-back 
to consumer. It has decreased produc- 
tion, because cattle are not going out of 
the feed lot that ordinarily should, and 
it certainly has decreased prices. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact 
the new beef cattle program does not go 
into effect until December 15. I do not 
believe the Senator and I can agree on 
that proposition because he shifts from 
production to prices. 

Mr. WHERRY. Both are involved. 
Prices are controlled by production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot for the life 
of me see how the subsidy program has 
in any wise affected the price of cattle. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Senator 
believe that production is based on 
prices? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are they not compa- 
rable? If there is a lower price, will we 
get increased production? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam not discussing 
that phase with the Senator. The point 
is that the purpose of the subsidy was 
to do what? 

Mr. WHERRY. To increase produc- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The purpose of the 
subsidy was to guarantee to the producer, 
in a measure, that both the retail price 
of meat would be reduced, and the price 
for his livestock would be kept up. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Did he get the sub- 
sidy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, he did not 
get the subsidy. It was paid to the proc- 
essor, but the processor rolled back the 
meat price, I think, by $1.10 a hundred, 
and the subsidy made that up to the 
processor. In any case the rules and 
regulations have now been amended so 
that in order for a processor to obtain 
the subsidy he must show that he paid 
the producer—that is, the cattleman— 
the support price. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr.ELLENDER. Let us not argue any 
more, because, with all due respect, I 
think that the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska in a way mixes up the 
price structure with production. 

Mr. WHERRY. It should be. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the schedule of 
market prices the Senator just read I 
think he quoted the cutter and canner 
beef, and bologna bulls. Did he have 
any prices of feeders? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know 
whether those would be included in this 
category. This directive merely gives 
the grade of the cattle, and then the sup- 
port prices of them, and they are desig- 
nated as choice, good, medium, common, 
cutter and canner, bologna bulls, and 
stags, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It does not give 
any price on feeders? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it does not. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Without the price 
on feeders being given I fail to see how 
the Senator can arrive at any decision 
as to the value in connection with what 
he is talking about. The Senator is talk- 
ing about the producer and the market- 
ing price. The producer has very little 
to do with the marketing price. The 
producer sells his cattle to a feeder 
through the market as a rule, and that 
feeder must be assured of a differential 
of at least 3 cents a pound to enable him 
to sell on the market and stay in busi- 
ness. I believe the Senator has missed 
the importance of the feeder operation in 
the production of beef, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may have, I will 
say to the Senator. I know that the 
distinguished Senator is a very eminent 
cattle grower in his State. For instance, 
the price fluctuation on good cattle—I 
do not know the designations—but the 
difference is $14.25 to $15.25. That is 
f. o. b. Chicago. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is merely a 
grade, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. How much 
should a steer ordinarily sell for on the 
farm so as to make it possible that the 
feeder would make a fair profit? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. At least 3 cents 
more than he paid for it when he pur- 
chased it from the stock grower. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words if 
the feeder buys a medium steer—and 
here are the prices between $12 and $13— 
he would have to pay for that steer on 
the farm from $9 to §10. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. And if he 
pays 12 to 14 cents, as he has to today 
then he has to get from 15 to 17 cents on 
the market in order to break even, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. I re. 
call hearing the testimony of one witness 
who was a producer of cattle, who saiq 
that if he could sell a feeder for from 
9 to 10 cents f. 0. b. farm he could make 
plenty of money. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He can? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. And I think 
that these prices about reflect that figure, 

Mr. President, the beef program has 
now been revised so as to insure the ob- 
jective of supporting the price of cattle 
as well as the maintenance of the cost- 
of-living line. Packers are now required 
to pay specified minimum prices for given 
grades of cattle to qualify for the full 
subsidy payment. If, over a period of 
time, they fail to pay these minimum 
prices for the cattle they buy, corre- 
sponding reductions are made in their 
subsidy payments. In this way the cat- 
tle producer is now reasonably assured 
the cattle prices which the subsidy pro- 
gram makes possible. If it is desired to 
guarantee absolutely that the prices of 
cattle do not fall below any given level, 
the only thing to do is have the W. F. A, 
or the C.C. C. promise to buy all offerings 
at that level. Removing the subsidy will 
do nothing to insure that the price of 
cattle will not fall when supplies glut the 
overworked slaughterers, 

A more complete treatment of the beef 
subsidy program as related to beef prices 
is set forth in exhibit D, which I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, exhibit D 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BEEF 
SUBSIDY AND CATTLE PRICES 

In addition to the fact that nothing in 
the beef subsidy program could logically have 
any tendency toward reduction of cattle 
prices, beef cattle price statistics show no rela- 
tionship between the introduction of the sub- 
sidy and the decline of the prices of choice 
and Good beef cattle which has taken place 
since the spring of the year. 

Beef cattle prices reached their peak in 
early April, 3 weeks before there was any dis- 
cussion whatever of the beef subsidy. (See 
table II.) By April 30, when the Price Ad- 
ministrator announced by radio that retail 
prices of meats and butter would be rolled 
back by payment of a subsidy, prices of 
Choice beef cattle had already fallen by 72 
cents per hundredweight to $16.72 for the 
week ending May 1 from their peak of $17.45 
for the week of April 10. During the follow- 
ing 6 weeks, before the roll-back and sub- 
sidy became effective, prices continued to 
ease slightly, the average price of Choice beef 
cattle being $16.48 for the week ending June 
12. On June 14 the roll-back went into ef- 
fect at the processor level. From then 
through the week of September 25, while 
prices fluctuated considerably, there was a net 
decline of only 14 cents per hundredweight, 
the price of Choice beef cattle averagins 
$16.30 for the week ending September 25. 
Average monthly prices averaged lowest 12 
July at $15.98 and jumped back to $16.24 in 
September. During the 214 months of op- 
eration of the subsidy, in other words, Choice 
beef prices held practically at their level 
at the time of the introduction of the plan. 
The average monthly price for September 
was only 11 cents per hundredweight be- 
low that of June, in which the subsidy 
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was introduced. (See table I.) The prices 
of Good beef cattle showed rather similar 
trends during the periods discussed above. 
The price behavior indicates that the subsidy 
permitted and even encouraged maintenance 
of prices despite an extraordinary rise in the 
numbers coming to markets between April 
and May and the later months. (See table 
III.) 

Behavior of prices of Medium and Common 
grade cattle, which are usually purchased 
primarily for feeder purposes, show a differ- 
ent movement, an almost steady decline from 
the high levels in early April through the end 
of October. From the week of April 10 to 
the week of Ocotber 30 the price of Medium 
steers fell by $2.87 and the price of Common 
grade steers by $3.60. This behavior, when 
viewed in relation to the substantial steadi- 
ness of Good and Choice varieties, is clearly 
indicative of the growing feed shortage, ag- 
gravated by the record high level of animal 
numbers created by the very favorable prices 
for Good, Choice, and Prime _ varieties 
throughout the last year and the winter and 
spring months of this year. To induce pur- 
chase of this feeder cattle in the face of the 
unfavorable feed conditions required a sharp 
drop in prices. No doubt this drop in prices 
is also in part responsible for the slightly 
weak undertone of Choice and Good prices 
during the summer and fall. 

Against these forces making for lower cat- 
tle prices—abnormally large numbers, short- 
age of feed, and a very heavy run of cattle to 
slaughter—the favorable position which most 
slaughterers enjoyed as a result of the sub- 
sidy payments was insufficient to maintain 
choice and good grade prices at their full pre- 
vious highs. Competition among sellers was 
such as to bring the price down despite the 
fact that slaughterers could, under the price 
regulations and with the aid of the subsidy, 
have paid somewhat higher prices. It was 
for this reason that it was decided to buttress 
the subsidy program with the minimum sup- 
port mechanism embodied in the new pro- 
gram recently announced. 

The new program provides an effective 
technique by which the subsidy funds will 
nold up the level of live prices. By imposing 
upon the packer a loss of subsidy funds 
whenever prices fall below floor levels, it has 
been made reasonably certain that prices will 
be held above those levels. Subsidy funds 
will, therefore, not accrue to the advantage 
of the packer. 

The floor arrangement has other very great 
advantages. It will provide a sound basis 
upon which the operation of the grower and 
feeder can go forward. It will provide a steady 
market, the advantages of which are, of 
Course, general. Without a floor any fall in 
prices is likely to stampede the market. With 
a floor, on the other hand, any fall in prices 
toward that floor creates a situation in which 
prices are much more likely to rise than they 
are to fall further. The grower or feeder will, 
therefore, hold back cattle as prices approach 
the floor, thereby strengthening the market. 


Taste I—Prices per hundredweight of beef 
steers sold at Chicago out of first hands for 
slaughter 

Monthly averages, 1943] 
seamnsemunisehnsiienssspitiniaghseatineniaaldsiiieitinntieeiesahaasiabienieitiaine init 





Choice Good | Medium | Common 

January.....] $16.05] $15.05] $13.46 $11.7 
February....[ 16,44 15. 53 14. 11 12. 36 
acces 16. 98 15. 92 14. 61 12.91 
April... 2.0. 16. £6 15. 91 14.70 13, 12 
OY ainicciins al 16, 58 15. 59 14.31 12.70 
FONG. ssceaaea 16, 35 15. 50 14. 35 12.78 
Ul. scant 15. 98 15. 06 13.78 12.12 
August. ..... 16, 13 15. 29 13. 87 11. 69 
September... 16, 24 15. 27 13. 58 10. 99 
October_..... 16. 05 14. 92 12. 58 10. 37 
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TaBLE II.—Average price of beef steers sold at 
Chicago out of first hands for slaughter 


[Dollars per 100 pounds} 
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11.83 ; 

11.81 5. 36 

11. 61 5. 28 

11. 58 5.42 

11. 34 5.35 

11.27 5. 43 

11.35 5.65 

; . 25 | 11.19 5. 40 

|} 16.14] 14.93 10.42 | 15.28 
16. 15 | 15. 02 | 10. 54 | 5.61 
16.04 | 15.00] 12.98] 10.7 5. 38 
16. 15 | 14.90} 12.51 10.79 | 15.20 
15.89} 14.81] 1214 9.99} 15.09 





£ource: Livestock, Meats, and Wool; Market Review 
and Statistics published by F. D. A. 
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Taste III.—Number of becf steers sold at 
Chicago out of first hands for slaughter 





Com- Al 


Choice | | Me- 























Week } 
ending— x A Good | dium | mon grades 
5,433 | 9,238 | 3, 664 135 | 18,470 
4, 209 9, 707 5, 438 386 19, 840 
5, 396 0, 264 6, 033 379 | 21,072 
3,499 | 11,444 7,177 340 | 22,460 
4, 420 8, 437 6, 229 357 19, 453 
3, 808 8, 292 6, $98 636 | 19,734 
3,183 | 9,830 | 8,104 422 | 21, 539 
2,105 | 10, 654 7, 341 57 20, 674 
1, 698 8,321 | 5,989 268 | 16,276 
1, 947 7, 151 8, 203 504 17, 805 
2,056 | 7,563 | 8,327 417 18, 363 
3,304 | 9,825] 7,248 480 | 20, 857 
2, 202 | 10,700 | 7,548 308 | 20, 758 
2,092 | 8,975 | 6,959 | 18, 398 
1,587 | 9,458 | 6,275 | 17,999 
1,753 | 8,064| 5,141 336 | 15, 204 
y 3, 728 9, 335 4, 989 192 18, 244 
lay 4,765 | 11,107 | 6, 204 362 | 22, 438 
y 3,968 | 10,917 | 6,707 478 | 22,070 
vy 4,058 | 13,096 5, 850 205 | 23, 200 
y 2, 254 | 15, 048 3, 726 218 21, 246 
May 29..... 2,952 | 14,467 | 5,940 22% | 23, 585 
June 5_.....} 2,678 | 10,038 | 2, 577 99 | 15,392 
June 12_...- 3,648 | 17,929 | 4,589 139 | 26, 305 
June 19_....| 5,052 | 10,362] 2,459 228 | 18, 101 
June 26_...- 5, 287 | 7,989 1, 926 146 | 15,348 
July B....cc 6,520 | 8,938 | 2,265 227 | 17,950 
July 10...... 6, 369 8, 182 1, 589 137 16, 277 
July 17_..... 9, 508 | 11,475 | 2,428 180 | 23, 591 
July 24...... 10, 465 7, 945 2, 434 538 | 21,382 
July 31...... 8,228} 9,760| 2,789 196 | 20,973 
a 7,557 | 11,223 | 3,342 505 22, 627 
pa 5,151 | 11, 231 4, 674 304 21, 340 
Aug. 21.....| 7,305 8, 044 2, 899 269 19, 417 
BEG, Tiadan 9,135 | 8,790 2, 863 208 20, 996 
CC  — 7,740 | 10,847 | 4,138 262 | 22,987 
Beet. Biccus 6, 842 9, 311 3,112 233 | 19, 498 
Sept. 18.....| 10,394 | 10, 205 2, 813 222 23,634 
Sept. 25..... 8,214} 9,523 | 2, 588 544 | 20, 869 
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Taste II.—Continued 





Week ae Good Me- Com- All 
ending— prime dium mon | grades 
ae 9, 198 8, 347 1, 433 672 19, 650 
. § es 11, 122 7, 917 542 144 19, 725 
Cet. TR cos 9,471 | 6,826] 1,445 310 | 18,052 
Oat, Bicccud 7, 565 7, 847 1, 432 503 17, 437 
Oct. 30...... 12,021 | 10,975 1, 401 983 25, 380 








Source: Livestock, Meats and Wool Market Review 
and Statistics published by Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
would now like to discuss the consum- 
er’s stake in the stabilization program, 
of which the subsidy program, as I have 
shown, is a vital element. There is no 
question but that the savings to the con- 
sumers of the Nation are far in excess 
of the cost of the program. As I indi- 
cated a while ago, if the consumers of 
the Nation were to pay for their goods 
and services during this war on the same 
basis as they had to pay during World 
War No. 1, the additional cost to them, 
conservatively figured, would be $22,000,- 
000,000. 

One of the methods by which costs to 
the consumers can be restrained is by 
preventing pyramiding through the dis- 
tributive system, by means of reducing 
prices at the early stages of distribution 
by a subsidy payment, as I pointed out 
earlier in my remarks. For instance, 
take a commodity like canned snap 
beans, or in fact any canned vegetable 
where support prices for the raw prod- 
uct are necessary to sustain production. 
Canners sell their product to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for a price 
which reflects the support price fixed by 
W. F. A., and then the Commodity 
Credit Corporation sells this commodity 
back to the canners at a lower price, 
from whence it is sold through the regu- 
mitted to be inflated by the higher prices 
lower than those which reflect the 
amount paid for the commodity by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
mark-up for the middleman is not per- 
mitted to be inflated by the higher prices 
growers receive for their canning crops, 
and in that way the consumers benefit. 

Another form of direct saving for con- 
sumers is secured by not having to raise 
the price of whole supplies to get prod- 
ucts from remote sources, as is the 
case with transportation subsidies, com- 
monly known as freight equalization pay- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
short exhibit as follows: 

CONSUMER SAVINGS PER DOLLAR OF GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURE ON SUBSIDY 

For each dollar spent by the Government, 

consumers save in lower prices: 


ee $2.30 
Bias cccrinuaniintenedtsctecsaietnakelaaeninsigieaiil 3.25 
DR cainticantimenumitamnnmannends 8. 50 


If the subsidies were eliminated today, 
the following would happen immediately, 
as was pointed out by Judge Vinson some 
time ago: Each loaf of bread would cost 
at least a penny more; each pound of 
butter at least 5 cents more; the cost 
of a quart of milk would rise at least 
1 cent; each pound of bacon, cut of beef, 
pork chop, ham, and every ounce of ham 
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sausage would advance at least 10 per- 
cent; each can of vegetables would ad- 
vance at least 25 percent; each pound 
of cheese would advance at least 4 cents; 
each pound of sugar will go up 1 cent; 
each pound of potatoes will go up from 
2 to 3 cents; prices will also advance 
on prunes, raisins, peanut butter, upon 
which the agencies of government have 
programs under way or contemplate 
transportation or other subsidies to ob- 
tain stable and uniform prices. In short, 
the cost of food as a whole would rise 
more than 7 percent, and the cost of 
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Mr. AIKEN. Why should it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, there is today a price squeeze 
between the price of wheat, what the 
millers have to pay for it, and what they 
have to sell the flour for. 

Mr. AIKEN. How can anyone blame 
the farmer for that price squeeze? If 
the Senator will inquire at the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics he will find that 
the farmer gets about 2 cents for his 
share out of a loaf of bread, so what 
justification is there in raising the price 
of bread 1 cent or 2 cents when all the 
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working population have received the 
wage increases which some workers jn 
our war plants have enjoyed. For many 
rising wages have not offset the present 
rise in living costs. For example, the 
percentage change in average hourly rea] 
earnings between January 1941 and May 
1943 for different nonagricultural labor. 
ing groups, which is computed by deflat. 
ing the increase in average hourly money 
earnings during that period by the rise 
in the cost of living, is as follows: 


Percent 


living as a whole would rise by about | farmer gets out of it anyway is just 2 | All nonagricultural establishments... —1,9 
3 percent, before any repercussions are | cents? There is no justification for it. Manufacturing --------------.. - 26 
considered. Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator re- eae ee wo------ 13.0 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the | ceived any complaints from any bakers 2 oe : gag tewencece - 5.0 
Senator yield? at home or from any millers at home? "Teale, MERE cnncennsacewe —9.3 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator will ma—_-.... : ra 
Mr. AIKEN. The Senator said the | find that the increased cost is due to Transportation and public 
price of bread would go up. About how | other causes. utilities... paiadaial earl —9.9 
much does the Senator anticipate the Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator may a ice ee 15 
price of bread would go up? have his own opinion, but I think I am Government ............... —21.0 
Mr. ELLENDER. About 1 cent. Of | entitled to mine. The millers are crying Finance, services and mis- 
course, the increased cost to the baker | that the rising price of wheat squeezes CellaneOUPc.ccccccccocce J, 1 


them, and the higher price of that wheat 
goes back to the farmer. The bakers 
claim they cannot absorb higher flour 
costs. They may be wrong, but I could 
not say that they are. 

The question arises, could consumers 
easily absorb this increase? I would say 
that many could. You and I probably 
could, Mr. President. But a vast number 
could not. Only a small part of our 


would be about one-half cent, but, as a 
rule, the price does not go up a half cent 
on a loaf of bread. It would go up a 
cent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mean 
that if the price of wheat goes up to 
parity—and that means about 9 or 10 
cents a bushel more—that that will mean 
a half-cent increase to the baker? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there be incorporated the table entitled 
“Money and Real Average Hourly Earn- 
ings, by Major Nonagricultural Industry 
Groups, for Selected Dates.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TaBLE 14.—Money and real average hourly earnings, by major nonagricultural industry groups, for selected dates 
MONEY 





Percentage change from— 


Amount 





August 193° to— 








Industry group Janu- Sep- 




















August May tember| May . 
¢ ¢ - e - © 
1989 | joi | 1942 | jogo | 1948 | Janu-| a4, an r| May | May an or| May oon or| May | May 
ary | 1942 | Semper! 1943 | 1942 1943 1943 | 1043 
1941 1942 1942 1942 
All nonagricultura! establishments. ..... $0. 660 | $0. 699 | $0. 785 | $0. 811 | $0, 859 5,9 18.9 22.9 30. 2 12.3 16.0 22.91, 3.3 9.4 15,9 
I ie eis iste eee . 624 . 683 . 835 . 892 . 953 9.5 33.8 42.9 52.7 22, 3 30. 6 39. 5 6.8 14.1 6.3 
I . 688 749 . 925 . 997 1, 050 8.9 34. 4 44.9 52. 6 23. 5 33, 1 40, 2 7.8 13.5 5.3 
PIGEONS BION Becncsenocnccoonccnsesess . 576 . 610 .712 . 743 7 5.9 23. 6 29. 0 38, 2 16,7 21.8 30. 5 4.4 11.8 7.1 
RN naan calkendkimnmmannhe . 675 . 706 . 756 . 763 . 795 4.6 12.0 13.0 17.8 fod 8.1 12.6 0.9 5.2 4.2 
DER. a: pacsentiontedsasstenenaddud . 833 . 848 . 988 1, 004 1, 052 1.8 18,6 20. 5 26.3 16.5 18.4 24,1 1.6 6.5 4.8 
CRT niicnunectceanettmaaenensennt . 892 945 1, 050 1, 067 1.110 5.9 17.7 19.6 24.4 11.1 12.9 17. 5 1.6 6.7 4.0 
‘Transportation and public utilities........ . 742 . 765 . 838 . 846 . 863 3.1 12.9 14.0 16.3 95 10. 6 12.8 1.0 3.0 2.0 
WN 5. cedecinnkneneehieeaaneieanenel . 600 . 606 . 678 . 696 . 741 1.0 13.0 16.0 23.5 IL9 14.9 22.3 2.7 9.3 6.5 
SEIN. ncncvinasepebiethnia meee . 671 «732 . 700 . 684 . 718 9.1 4,3 1.9 7.0 —4,4 -6£.6/ —-1L9}] —2.3 2.6 5.0 
‘inance, service, and miscellaneous. .....- - 652 . 685 716 » 125 . 807 5,1 9.8 1.3 23.8 4.5 5.8 17.8 1,3 12.7 11.3 













REAL ? 

All nonagricultural establishments. ....- $0. 660 | $0, 684 $0. 668 | $0. 679 | $0. 677 3.6 | 13 2.9 2.6 1,3 
IS viiiiccnthietnnnekicrnibtimané . 624 . 668 . 710 . 746 751 7.1 13.8 19.6 20. 4 5.8 
Durable goods... . 688 . 733 . 787 . 834 . 828 6.5 14.4 21, 2 20. 3 6,2 
Nondurable goods . 576 . 597 . 605 . 622 . 627 3.6 5.0 8.0 8.9 3.6 
DION ciniittis niisitnsittnsacwiaccnn 675 . 691 . 643 . 638 . 627 2.4 —4,.8 —5.5| —7.1 —2.5 
II icine cit geeniniaaneedbieiuaiianinbiiaeti.d | . 833 . 830 . 840 . 840 . 829 —.4 8 8 —-.5 —1.3 

EE ESERIES ET } ,892 . 925 . 893 . 893 . 875 3.7 <i an -—1,9 —2.0 
Transportation and public utilities ........ . 742 . 750 713 . 708 . 680 Li] —3.9] =—46] —8&4 —4.6 
SII ...«.0's mineiaitatinier ances siti stecansianceiatiass . 600 . 593 577 . 582 . 584 -1,2 3.8 —3.0 —2.7 1.2 
III od ccc at nae eee s . 671 . 716 ~ 595 . 572 - 566 6.7) —113 | —14.8 | —15.6 —4.9 
Finance, services and misceJlaneous......- 652 - 670 . 609 - 607 - 636 28] —6./ —-6.9}] —2.5 4.4 





1 According to the National War Labor Board, the increase in basic wage rates authorized by the Board during this period amounted to 0.4 percent in manufacturing and 0.2 
percent in other private nonagricultural employment. Other adjustments authorized by the Board, such as shift bonuses, incentive-pay plans and vacations with pay, resultec 
in additional increases in rates o. 0.4 percent in manufacturing and 0.2 percent in other private nonagricultural employment. It is clear therefore that most of the increases ‘i 
basic wage rate earnings wa. due to factors other than increases in basic wage rates, The most important of these are increased overtime pay and the relat:vely greater expansion 
of the employment in the high-wage industries. 

2 Money earnings deflated by the cost-of-living index as developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (August 1939= 100), 


Souree: Office of Price Administration series based on data obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, the Civil Service Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce, and other agencies. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Now let us take the 
fixed income groups, who have already 
suffered heavily. Conservatively, these 
total 14,000,000 recipients, not counting 
their dependents, and not counting the 
low-paid white-collar workers in indus- 
try, and those who live on interest, mort- 
gages, and royalties. These fourteen 
millions include two and nine-tenths 
millions who receive public assistance, 
three and two-tenths millions who are 
school teachers and State and local gov- 
ernment workers, almost five millions 
who depend on military allotments, 
ebout one million dependent on veterans’ 
pensions, and others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there be printed in the Rrecorp a table 
entitled “Recipients of Fixed Incomes, by 
Type of Payment.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Recipients of fized income, by type of 
payment! 





Number of 





Type o: payment recipients 

(millions) ? 
A. Public encatathicekecccddiesdadtndes- 32.94 
1, Old age assistance. .............-. 2.17 
2. Aid to dependent children_.....- 31 
S, Ai WOR a be saedcceenne . 08 
4, GemetGl Wi icawecksestannscien . 38 
B, Government salaries.................--- 44.58 
1, Federal (excluding military) *.._. 41,34 

2. State and local (excluding public 
RRS a ie A RS 1,92 
8. Public education. ..............- 1.32 
C. Military allotments ®..................- 4.75 
D. Vetertne POR vetadedudncwmedeecs . 86 
E. Old age and survivors’ insurance. .....- . 69 
1, Lump sum payments...........- 01 
2. Monthly payments #_...........- . 68 
F. Railroad retirement *.................- 16 
G, Civil service pensions 4................- 07 
Tet ciunen Metab Maeno 14. 05 
! Excluding interest, rents, and military pay; exclusive 
also of life insurance payments, which are not available. 


? Only recipients are indicated. Reliable data on the 
total number of persons dependent upon fixed incomes 


e., recipients and their dependents) are not available. 
lt may be conservatively estimated that at least one- 
fourth of the total population are in this category. In 
addition, it is estimated by the Wage and Hour Division 


of the Department ef Labor that approximately 6,000,000 
workers are currently receiving wages of less than 40 


cents an hour. 

3 May 1943. 

‘Represents total civilian employees exclusive of 
Army and Navy employees connected with an industrial 
activity. These total 1.78 million and include some 

ried employees; the figure shown here is therefore an 
understatement of the number of Government salaries. 


‘ Latest monthly data. 

* Army, October 1943; Navy, August 1943. 

Scurces: Publie assistance and old age and sur- 
Vivors’ insurance: Social Security Board; Veterans pen- 
sions: Veterans’ Bureau; Federal employment and Civil 
Service retirement benefits: U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission; State and local government employment: Bu- 
reau of Census; Publie education: Constants'used by 
Bureau of Census; Military allotments: War and Navy 
Departments; Railroad retirement: Monthly Review of 
Railroad Retirement Board—Includes retirement opera- 
tions and lump-sum death benefits. 

Office of Price Administration, Division of Research 
Oct. 9, 1943, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let us 
now turn again to the Government’s 
Stake in the food-subsidy program—that 
is, to the taxpayer’s stake. I believe that 
the subsidy payments can best be viewed 
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as an insurance premium to protect the 
taxpayer against immense losses. To 
grasp the magnitude of this stake, it is 
necessary to keep only two facts in mind: 

First, that the Government—that is, 
the taxpayer—buys for war purposes 
about 50 percent of the total output of 
the economy. This means that the Gov- 
ernment pays, directly or indirectly, 
about one-half of the cost of all materials 
and of all labor, right through the whole 
production and distribution system. 

Second, keep in mind that one price 
rise begets others; that rising prices beget 
wage increases; that one wage increase 
begets others, and that wage increases 
raise prices to the Government, as well as 
to others. 

These are the two reasons why sub- 
sidies are very cheap insurance, from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer. The indi- 
rect effect of the estimated 3 percent 
rise in cost of living, were the subsidies 
to be removed, would be to cost our Gov- 
ernment, the taxpayers, billions of dol- 
lars. Since wages are sensitive to a rise 
in the cost of living, there would be lit- 
tle that could be done to prevent wage 
increases; and for every dollar of wage 
increase, 50 percent of it would have to 
be borne by the taxpayers. 

Even if wages rise only eight-tenths of 
1 percent for each 1 percent rise in living 
costs, which is very conservative, and as- 
suming that prices moved up by only the 
amount—not the percentage—which this 
increased wage cost would add to total 
costs of Going business, the Government’s 
war costs would increase by at least $2,- 
000,000,000 within a year, as a result of 
this 3 percent rise in living costs. This 
is the initial—only the initial—cost 
which would be entailed by the elimina- 
tion of these food subsidies which cost 
the Government only about $800,000,000. 

The above calculations, of course, fol- 
low the inflation spiral only a very short 
distance. We all know how the spiral 
grows on itself once it is well started. 
If it really gets going, the cost to the 
taxpayer will be tremendously higher 
than already indicated. If subsidies are 
removed and inflation sets in, I would 
not be at all surprised if our war costs 
would double next year, or over the few 
years to come in which this conflict may 
last. In other words, if our war cost is 
$100,000,C00,000 for this year, it may grow 
to as much as $200,000,000,000 next year, 
or the year after, should the dam break. 
It is amounts of this magnitude with 
which we are dealing when we question 
whether it is wise to spend a few hundred 
millions to hold back the tremendous 
inflaticnary forces which are now pent 
up in our economy. 

There is no use fooling ourselves that 
labor will be satisfied with a mere 3 per- 
cent rise in order to offset the removal 
of subsidies. Some say it would be 
simple and harmless to withdraw the 
food subsidies and give compensating in- 
creases in wages. Since withdrawal of 
the subsidy would raise the cost of living 
by 3 percent, they argue, an increase in 
wage rates of only 3 percent would be 
sufficient, and the anti-inflation program 
would not be broken, 
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Mr. President, this contention is based 
on two main fallacies: 

First, it overlooks the fact that the 
cost of living, even with the subsidies, 
is more than 5 percent above the level 
at which it was to be stabilized under the 
Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942, and 
approximately 7 percent above the level 
of May 1942, the stabilization base under 
the Little Steel wage formula. The re- 
moval of the food subsidies would raise 
the cost of living to 8.4 percent above the 
September 15, 1842, level and 10.1 per- 
cent above the level of May 1942. It is 
this substantial rise in living costs which 
has been primarily responsible for the 
d ficulties on the wage front since the 
Stabilization Act was passed. Workers 
are not going to be satisfied with a 3- 
percent wage increase which simply off- 
sets a further rise in living costs of 3 
percent, especially since the removal of 
the subsidies at this time would indicate 
pretty clearly that the price stabilizaticn 
line was being abandoned and that work- 
ers must therefore take care to protect 
themselves against future cost of living 
advances. 

The second fallacy arises from the 
common failure to consider the reper- 
cussions of rising wages upon prices, and 
of further rising prices upon wages. If 
general wage levels are increased by even 
3 percent, price ceilings on a number of 
important cost-of-living commodities 
will have to be raised. Rising industrial 
wages will also tend further to raise 
wages of agricultural labor, and put more 
pressure on focd prices. The additional 
purchasing power created by higher 
wages will add its pressure to the infla- 
tionary tendencies. Hence prices will rise 
again, wages will again have to be re- 
adjusted, and the inflationary spiral will 
be under way. 

No, Mr. President; the proposed solu- 
tion of the inflationary problem is naive 
and illusory. The only way to avert the 
inflationary spiral, which will end in 
disaster for farmers as well as for others, 
is to hold the cost of living where it is, 
and continue to work with all our 
strength to held it there, if not lower. 
This can only be done if the food sub- 
sidies are retained. 

Mr. President, it is my firm conviction 
that the true and real friends of the 
farmers of our country should be for the 
subsidy program. What the subsidy 
program does, essentially, is to give the 
War Food Administrator and the Price 
Administrator freedom to make sure 
that farmers’ food prices are adequate, 
without plunging them into the wild— 
and losing—gamble inflation is. I con- 
tend that prices to the farmers will not 
necessarily be any higher if subsidies 
are removed. They might even be lower, 
for the subsidies permit higher prices to 
be fixed for raw agricultural products, 
without upsetting retail price- ceilings. 
Is it not to the advantage of the farmers 
of the country that their prices be so 
fixed that they can make reasonable 
profits without disturbing the whole fab- 
ric of our society? As I indicated ear- 
lier in my remarks, inflation would de- 
stroy our ability to produce, both in war 
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and for the post-war period. I contend 
that it would also destroy the free enter- 
prise system. Better a little regulation 
now than dictatorial regimentation after 
our free economy has been shot to pieces 
by inflation and deflation. 


Let us look at the farmer’s interests 
more directly, in  dollars-and-cents 
terms. Is there any question in the 
mind of any Senator present that if our 
stabilization program would come to an 
end the cost of what the farmer buys 
will not rise, will not skyrocket? I am 
sure that they would, because as I have 
indicated a bit ago, the prices of the ma- 
terials which the farmers need on the 
farm as a rule keep pace with—and 
sometimes more than keep pace with— 
the prices which the farmers receive for 
their products. The fact that prices 
farmers pay have been held down so 
much below prices they are receiving for 
their preducts constitutes a large part of 
the explanation of the present favorable 
position of the farmers. The farmers’ 
friends should protect this position, by 
fortifying, and not destroying, the sta- 
bilization program. 

On the other hand, Senators, we have 
heard the plight in which the farmers of 
our Nation have been with respect to 
labor and labor costs. All of them have 
complained to us of the increased cost of 
labor. Farm wages will be pulled much 
higher than they now are if industrial 
wages rise further, as they certainly will 
if the cost of living rises. Of that there 
can be no doubt. 

Let us look to the post-war period, Mr. 
President. If inflation sets in, our war 
debts will be crushing after the inflation 
has run its course and deflation ensues. 
All of us will suffer, but particularly the 
tillers of the soil, as they did after the 
last war. 

If inflation comes and deflation fol- 
lows, as it will, the prices farmers pay 
for goods and services will not fall as 
much as farm prices will fall. The last 
war shows how “sticky” industrial prices 
are after inflation has burned itself out, 
whereas farm prices fall quickly and 
much more sharply. For the welfare of 
the farmers the thing to do is to hold 
the retail price line, so that industrial 
prices and wages will not skyrocket. 

In short, Mr. President, the whole 
country will lose by the elimination of 
the subsidy program; but the farmers 
themselves, taking the long view, have 
more to lose than any other group, ex- 
cept possibly the dependents of soldiers 
and the recipients of public assistance. 
I earnestly urge each and every Member 
of this body, and particularly the mem- 
bersof the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, who will consider H. R. 3477, 
to give this problem their most serious 
consideration. I plead with members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency not to permit the elimination of 
subsidies unless a better plan can be 
presented by them. For the future of 
America as we have known it, inflation 
must be stopped at all costs. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. ELLENDER,. I yield. I was about 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not wish to dis- 
turb the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana in making his final remarks on 
subsidies; but in order to clarify the 
record I wish to refer him to the hear- 
ing which was held on November 15 be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. On page 50 of the 
transcript of the hearing I asked Joe G. 
Montague, general counsel of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Fort Worth, Tex., this ques- 
tion: 

Senator WHERRY. Judge Montague, would 
you say that the subsidy is getting back to 
the producers? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; it is not. 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, Judge 
Montague is a big lawyer from Texas. I 
doubt if he knows much about cattle 
raising, because when I tried to examine 
him he would not answer any questions. 
He tried to interrogate me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I also inquired of 
Frank S. Boice, president of the Ameri- 
can Live Stock Association, who is a 
cattleman and rancher. He owns thou- 
sands of acres of land and many cattle. 
I asked him the same question. He gave 
the same answer. I asked the same 
question of Mr. P. O. Wilson, secretary 
of the National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association. I believe he is the meat man 
whom the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] was quoting a few moments ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; heis a representative 
of the livestock marketing association. I 
was referring to the representative of 
the packers’ association. 

Mr. WHERRY. I asked him the same 
question, and he said that the $16 price 
was the outside price that could be paid 
unless the packer took it out of his own 
pocket. That testimony is found at page 
91 of the transcript. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is under the 
last ruling. 

Mr. WHERRY. I asked Mr. Wilson 
the following question: 


Senator WHeErRY. In other words, there is 
no chance for the producer to get anything 
out of the packer at all above the $16 a hun- 
dred? Is that right? 

Mr. Witson. No; the packers could pay 
more than $16. 

Senator WHERRY. But, if he does, he takes 
it either out of his pocket or the Govern- 
ment says they take it out of the subsidy, but 
the subsidy goes to the consumer as a roll- 
back. 

Mr. WItson. If he pays more than $16, not 
on one load but the average purchases—— 

Senator Wuerry (interposing). For the 
month. 

Mr. Writson. For the month, on double A 
cattle he loses that much off of his subsidy. 
He loses the amount that he goes over the 
$16 outside of the subsidy. If he pays un- 
der $15, he loses that much out of his sub- 
sidy. But don’t forget, gentlemen, if he pays 
under $15, he loses the subsidy but he gains 
in price by buying lower than the $15 price. 

Senator WHERRY. In other words, he uses 
the subsidy proposition to beat down the 
cattleman, in order to make his sales aver- 
age $16. 

Mr. Witson. Exactly. 

Senator WHeErRyY. And that applies to both 
cattle and hogs? 
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Mr. Witson. Both cattle and hogs, and 
sheep. 


That has reference to the question I 
asked, as to whether or not they ever 
paid more than the $16 top. He said 
that the packers use the $16 tops to beat 
down the price, so that the cattle pro- 
ducer, instead of getting $16, receives as 
little as $14 for double A beef today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not arguing 
with the Senator. I think he believes 
what he is saying, but I simply cannot 
agree with him. I asked every witness 
who appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry when I was 
present the specific question, If you do 


not want stabilization, what is the 
remedy? The answer was “Higher 
prices.” 


I warn the Senate today that if we 
do have higher prices for cattle it wil] 
mean higher prices for every commodity 
consumed by the American people; and 
once the dam is “busted” we cannot pos- 
sibly stop inflation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The dam has already 
been “busted” in connection with some 
of the salaries being paid, has it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a doubt as 
to that. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about the wages 
of miners? ‘There is no question about 
them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is arguable. 
I am not thoroughly familiar with that 
question. However, let me say this to 
the Senator: If the President had abided 
by what John L. Lewis desired when he 
first started his fight for a wage in- 
crease—that is, an additional $2 a day 
for the same number of hours—it would 
have broken the Little Steel formula. 
As I understand, the miners must work 
48 hours a week to receive $54 pay. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. They were given an 
increase of $1.50 a day. The only dif- 
ference is the difference between $2 and 
$1.50. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That $1.50 is for 
overtime for an additional hour worked 
at $1 an hour. They are entitled to it 
under the law; but their basic wage has 
not been increased. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator seems to 
take the position that I am interested in 
the testimony of Mr. Montague, ‘general 
counsel of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Asscciation, because he 
is not acattleman. I have referred to Mr. 
Boice. I wish to refer to the testimony 
of Mr. Wayland Hopley, of Atlantic, Iowa, 
president of the Iowa Beef Producers’ 
Association. He is a farmer with 3 sons 
in the service. He testified that he had 
been a cattle feeder for years. He had 
been forced to reduce his feeding opera- 
tions to practically a, third. He made 
this statement about the corn situation. 

Senator Wuerry. If corn goes up in 
price, which is anticipated, and cattle remain 
at the ceiling of $16 in Chicago, do you feel 
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there will vi more beef ne " oa beef Mr. ELLENDER. As I understood the | Chavez Lucas Smith 

roduced between now and next June? nat : o Clark, Idaho McClellan Stewart 
: Mr. Hoprey. Senator, we are having a _ are eh a a the oh he would Daneher McFarland Thomas, Idaho 
tough time getting something to eat now. me y e Situation wou d be to allow Davis McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
The Lord only knows what will happen if | the price of cattle to rise. Is that trué? oe a Thomas, Utah 
that goes into elect. Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have | Eilender —— eran 

‘ ° ° ° . the prices reestablished, as the witness, | Green Millikin Tunnell 

Senator Wxerry. Referring to this lot of | Mr. Hopley, of Atlantic, Iowa, has asked, | Hatch Moore Tydings 
cattle that you sold for $15.40 and $16.50, | on the basis of the Little Steel formula | Hawkes —s a 
have you marketed any cattle in the last 18 | as of September 15, 1942, when prime | i aieaiinids a 
months of the same quality, and did they | beef cattle were bringing at Chicago | Ho!man Pepper Wallgren 
bring a higher “en What did they bring? $17.80 a hundred. If we would do that Johnson, Calif. Radcliffe Walsh 
Do you remember : ; . 4 | Johnson, Colo. Revercomb Wherry 

Mr. Hoptey.I might be off a little bit; Instead of operating under the subsidy | Kiigore Robertson White 
but. as I remember it, they brought around | TOoll-back plan, then we would get re- | Langer Scrugham Wiley 
¢1730 or $17.40. placement cattle back into the feeder | Lodse Shipstead Wilson 


Senator WHeERRY. Was that Chicago? 

Mr. Hoprey. That was Chicago. All the 
prices I have quoted are on the Chicago basis. 

Senator V7HERRY. So the same class of cat- 
tle at one time after this price law went 
into effect brought $17.35 or $17.40 a hundred, 
but you have since taken $15.40? 

Mr. Hoptey. In my particular case it 
might be greater, if you take into considera- 
tion that I had this load of cattle that 
brought the top price. I took my best cattle 


off first. 


In other words, the feeding ratio is too 
narrow. Mr. Hopley says that it would 
not make any difference if the ceiling on 
corn were lifted, because they had to 
have a probable market in order to in- 
crease the supply of beef. That state- 
ment, coming from a producer who has 
been feeding for nearly 50 years, ought 
to be convincing evidence that the way 
to cut down inflation is to get a surplus, 
and the way to get a surplus is to cut out 
the subsidy and go to the profit-motive 
basis. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I fail to see that the 
way to keep down prices is to let prices 
keep on going up. In answer to a ques- 
tion, Mr. Hopley replied, as I recall, that 
it was less profitable to feed cattle with 
corn, and more profitable to feed it to 
hogs. As I further recall, Mr. Hopley 
stated that one of the chief reasons why 
there are not more cattle fed today than 
in the past is the feed shortage, which 
has caused the price of feed to go up. 
The Senator remembers that testimony, 
does he not? 

Mr. WHERRY. I remember very dis- 
tinctly that the witness—— ” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not only Mr. Hop- 
WeVuieial 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. 
testified that the reason for decreased 
cattle-feeding operations was that the 
feeding ratio was too narrow, and that, 
regardless of where the ceiling cn corn 
V 
t 
' 
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vas placed, or the abundance of corn, 
here would be no difference unless the 
eeding ratio were broadened. That is 
he point Iam making. Under the sub- 
Sidy program we now have, with the $16 
top, we have absolutely driven replace- 
ment cattle out of the feed lots. The 
program has not increased production. 
It will not increase production. Instead 
of a meat surplus we shall have a scarc- 

Inside 6 months the meat problem 
will be so acute that there will be a fam- 
ine of double A prime beef on the meat 
counters of this country. Instead of re- 
tarding inflation, it will promote it. In- 
Stead of driving prices down, it will drive 
nem up. We want to get a surplus of 
meat in the United States, 


yards, 

Mr. ELLENDER. If that were done, 
how would it affect the price ceilings? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not think it 
would affect the retail prices at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How about the 
Squeeze cn the processors? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is one of the 
things which must be worked out by the 
Food Administrator. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
think it can be made profitable? 

Mr. WHERRY. I know that if the 
sources of supply are cut off it will not 
make any difference what happens to the 
processor. The processor then will not 
have any meat to process or sell. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply desire to say in 
behalf of the cattle raisers in the eastern 
part of the United States that I think 
they would be very happy if they re- 
ceived a price anywhere near the ceiling 
price set by the O. P. A. today. I do not 
know the situation west of the Missis- 
sippi River, but in the East, where cattle 
raisers receive from 4 to 6 cents a pound, 
I think they would be very happy to 
receive prices anywhere near the ceiling 
price. That is the situation today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator attrib- 
utes all the blame for the low price to 
subsidies: does he? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I attribute it to this: 
When the subsidy and the roll-back pro- 
gram were put into effect, it forced catile 
to be rendered through certain process- 
ing channels. If the farmer has two or 
three or four beef cattle to sell today, he 
cannot say he will sell them merely be- 
cause the rules and regulations allow 
him to do so, and he certainly will nct 
get the $1.10 subsidy if he does sell them. 
WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 

ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bridges Butler 
Austin Brooks Byrd 
Barkley Burton Capper 
Bilbo Bushfield Caraway 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Brivces] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, because 
the Appropriations Committee and other 
committees are in session and, therefore, 
only a small number of Senators are 
present, suggestion has been made with 
respect to having the vote go over until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask what the 
statement of the Senator from Illinois 
wes? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Illi- 
nois was about to agree to have the Sen- 
ate go over until tomorrow in view of the 
fact that so few Senators are present, 
It is now past 4 o’clock. 

Mr. WHITE. We have arrived at the 
voting stage on this particular amend- 
ment. Can we not dispose of it and then 
go over until tomorrow? 

Mr. LUCAS. It will be all right to 
have a yea-and-nay vote. I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. BRIDGES. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. This is a yea-and-nay 
vote on my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WALLGREN (when Mr. Bone’s 
name was called). The senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone] is absent, 
convalescing from an illness. It is my 
understanding that if present he would 
vote “nay” on the pending amendment. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER]. I understand that if 
present he would vote “nay.” I trans- 
fer my pair to the senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart], who would if present 
vote “yea.” Therefore I am permitted 
to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr.STEWART. Ihavea general pair 
with the Senator from Kansas (Mr, 
Reep). I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Murpock), and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Frercuson] is 
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out of the city in connection with busi- 
ness of the Senate. On this vote he is 
paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Gurrey]. If present, the 
Senator from Michigan would vote “yea,” 
and I am advised that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if present and voting, 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. McNary] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [ Mr. BALL] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GurRNEY] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Delaware I[Mr. 
Buck] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from. Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fo.LuetteE] is confined to his home with 
a cold. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the £en- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaILey] is absent because of the death 
of his sister. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. ANn- 
prews], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BanKHEAD], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran}, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming {Mr. O’MaHoney], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Reyno.ps] 
are detained in various Government de- 
partments on matters pertaining to their 
respective States. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Cxiarx], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER!) are detained in commit- 
tee meetings. I am advised that if pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania {[Mr. Gurrry], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussE.L.] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island |Mr. 
Gerry] and the Senator from Texas [| Mr, 
O’DanIEL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pockK! is absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alabama |Mr. BANKHEAD] has a 
general pair with the Senator from Ore- 
gon {Mr. McNary]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Aiken Davis Revercomb 
Austin Gillette Robertson 
Bridges Hawkes Shipstead 
Brooks Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Tobey 
Bushfield Langer Tydings 
Butler Lodge Vandenberg 
Byrd McClellan Wherry 
Capper Millikin White 
Chavez Moore Wiley 
Danaher Nye Wilson 
NAYS—33 
Barkley Ellender Johnson, Colo, 
Bilbo Green Kilgore 
Caraway Hatch Lucas 
Clark, Idaho Hayden McFarland 
Eastland Hill McKellar 
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Maloney Radciiffe Truman 
Maybank Scrugham Tunnell 
Mead Smith Van Nuys 
Murray Stewart Wagner 
Overton Thomas, Okla. Wallgrem 
Pepper Thomas, Utah Walsh 
NOT VOTING—29 

Andrews Downey Murdock 
Balley Ferguson O’Daniel 
Ball George O"Mahoney 
Bankhead Gerry Reed 
Bone Glass Reynolds 
Brewster Guffey Russell 
Buck Gurncy Taft 
Chandler La Follette Wheeler 
Clark, Mo. McCarran Willis 
Connally McNary 

So Mr. Brinczs’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
able Senator from Illinois in connection 
with the particular point upon which we 
have just so closely divided. 

In spite of the fact that the able Sena- 
tor believes that the war ballot commis- 
sion would have no substantial policy 
responsibility, the fact remains that it 
is generally recognized that the war 
ballot commission would be the root 
source of the entire program for collect- 
ing perhaps eight or nine million votes, 
which might control the next Presiden- 
tial election, 

It has been very frankly—and I think 
with extreme fairness—recognized across 
the aisle that the two Republican mem- 
bers of the commission should be satis- 
factory to the Republican side of the 
Senate. That is no reflection on the 
President of the United States, or his 
appointive power, or the method in which 
he would exercise it. Itis merely a frank 
recognition of the fact that elections 
are partisan, and that partisan divisions 
should be fairly and effectively protected 
when elections are held. 

In view of the fact that the able Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the able 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
and the able Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Hatcu], and I think one or two 
others, assured the Senator from Ver- 
mont a day or two ago that if any Re- 
publican commissioner were nominated 
by the President who was unsatisfactory 
to the Republican side of the Chamber 
they would join in rejecting his nomina- 
tion, it seems to me that we are im com- 
plete agreement regarding the propriety 
of protecting the character of these 
minority appointments. 

Therefore I am going to ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois whether he would ob- 
ject to amending section 101 on page 16, 
at line 21, so that when the Senate ad- 
vises and consents to these nominees two- 
thirds of the Senators present shall be 
required for confirmation, so that we may 
have in the text of the law the assurance 
of the protection, in respect of these par- 
ticular nominees, which has been offered 
to us informally and unofficially by the 
distinguished Senators in charge of the 
bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator pro- 
pose that as an amendment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. I am pro- 
posing in line 21, after the word “Senate” 
to add the words “provided two-thirds of 
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the Senators present concur,” which is 
the language of the Constitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. May I earnestly ask 
the Senator from Illinois to accept that 
amendment? I hope he will. I think 
that should be done by all means, and 
I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Illinois agrees to that 
I should like to propound an inquiry to 
both Senators. Of course, that proposal 
is not in harmony’with the constitutional 
provision that the Senate may confirm 
Presidential appointments by a majority 
vote. Is it the Senator’s contention that 
we have a legislative right to go beyond 
the constitutional requirement, and to 
require that two-thirds vote must be had 
for confirmation of all officers nominated 
by the President? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is cer- 
tainly no constitutional provision that I 
know of against requiring any sort of 
formula that affects us with respect to 
our function. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true, 
but it might be subject to a possible 
exception, and—I now simply use the 
Senator’s familiar language—I am ex- 
ploring the thing for the purpose of 
satisfying my own mind. Suppose that 
in any case an appointee received the 
constitutional majority of the Senate 
vote; without regard to the fact that we 
had in the law said he must receive a 
two-thirds majority, would he have a 
right to insist upon his confirmation 
under the Constitution, so as to be en- 
titled to the appointment regardless of 
any legislative requirement we might 
insist upon for a two-thirds majority? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I decline even 
to attempt to pose as a constitutional 
authority, Mr. President, but I am un- 
able to believe that the situation which 
the Senator describes could arise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That raises this 
question: Have we any more right by 
legislation to increase the number of 
Senators required by the Constitution 
for confirmation of Presidential ap- 
pointees, than we have to reduce the 
number? Of course, we cannot by legis- ~ 
lation provide that where two-thirds of 
the Senate is required, action can be 
taken by a majority. The question is 
whether we can actually change the con- 
stitutional provision with respect to con- 
firmation, which says that a majority 
vote can confirm appointments by the 
President, by requiring a two-thirds vote, 
because under the Constitution any ap- 
pointee receiving a majority vote would 
be entitled to the office, regardless of our 
legislative requirement for a two-thirds 
majority. I think that that is something 
which appeals perhaps to the legalistic 
mind, but it is a matter which may 
trouble us if we are not sure of the 
results. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago when the vote was taken on 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BripcGes], I was neces- 
sarily absent on official business. I 
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therefore move to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). The motion will 
be entered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if we 
must have another vote on that question 
because of the absence of one Senator, 
it may turn out that many Senators who 
are absent perhaps would like to have 
voted on the question. If there is to be 
another vote on the question I think it 
ought not to be had at this moment. The 
Senator can enter his motion, but I 
should like to have the vote postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is pending. 
The motion made by the Senator from 
Indiana may be entered, but it cannot be 
acted upon at this time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Michigan in re- 
spect to the amendment he has offered, 
that it is a. novel proposal, to say the 
least, and I should like to have it go over 
until tomorrow in order that some of us 
may give it a little more consideration 
before we make any agreement of the 
kind suggested by the Senator. It does 
not change my position, which I took 
when I started, with respect to clothing 
the ballot commission with all the con- 
fidence that is necessary from the stand- 
point of the American public. I want 
that confidence, as every other Senator 
wants it. At the same time I want to 
look into the proposal in view of what 
the able majority leader has said with 
respect to the question involving the 
Constitution. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will allow me to speak upon 
that point for a moment I wish to read 
from section 2 of article II of the Con- 
stitution, which covers the point raised 
by the able majority leader: 

He— 

The President— 
shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law. 


I call the able Senator’s attention to 
the fact that while two-thirds majority 
is specifically provided with respect to 
treaties, no specific majority is required 
with respect to nominations, and I can 
see that it is wide open to the Senate’s 
own jurisdiction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may not be the 
proper interpretation. The Constitution 
made a very distinct difference between 
treaties and nominations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
doubt about that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It requires two-thirds 
for the ratification of treaties, and of 
course by implication and by its terms 
requires only a majority for the confir- 
mation of nominations by the President. 
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There is no 





The point that I raise is whether we can 
by legislation require a larger majority of 
the Senate for confirmations than the 
Constitution itself requires, and wheth- 
er if any appointee receives a constitu- 
tional majority he could insist upon his 
confirmation by the Senate under the 
terms of the Constitution, and whether 
we by legislation can require a larger 
number than the Constitution requires 
in the matter of appointments. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. AIKEN. What is the pending 
question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


pending question is the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the amendment of- 
fered to the bill have precedence over 
the motion to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment does have precedence over 
a motion for reconsideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. So long as an amend- 
ment can be kept pending then a motion 
to reconsider can be held off until it is 
too late to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No: as 
soon as the amendment is out of the way 
and voted upon, then the motion to re- 
consider will be in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose it is not out of 
the way for a couple of days? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is like 
any other question which is not disposed 
of for 2 days. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Chair somewhat 
anticipated what I was going to ask the 
Senator from Michigan. If the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire is adopted, after reconsidera- 
tion of the vote, I was wondering whether 
then the Senator from Michigan in- 
tended to press his amendment, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My understanding 
was that the Senator offered it only in 
the event the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire was re- 
jected. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I therefore suggest, if 
I may, that if the Senator from Michigan 
would withdraw his amendment, we 
would be in a position to vote upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and if that amendment 
were rejected, the Senator from Michi- 
gan could offer his amendment again. 
Some of us are in the same position he 
is in. We would rather vote on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire first before passing on 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am quite will- 
ing to withdraw my suggestion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make it clear, in réference to the 
suggestion, that I desire that the vote be 
postponed until tomorrow, if we are to 
vote on the motion to reconsider, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. That is a matter 
out of my jurisdiction. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an inquiry of the Senator. 
If the Senate should adjourn this eve- 
ning, would that put an end to the mo- 
tion to reconsider? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, indeed; a mo- 
tion to.reconsider can be made at any 
time within 2 days; and when it is voted 
on, that is the end of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When the Senator 
from Michigan first made his suggestion 
I thought he wented to have the members 
of the Commission confirmed in the usual 
way, after appointment, by a simple ma- 
jority vote of the Senate. I am a great 
believer in the constitutional provision 
relative to Senate confirmation; and, as 
the Senator knows, I am the author of a 
bill, which the Senate passed some time 
ago, providing that all officers receiving 
salaries of $4,500 or above shall be con- 
firmed by the Senate. I think that it is 
a very wise thing to do. I thought that 
was what the Senator’s amendment 
would do, until I went to his desk and 
read his amendment. I then found that 
the Senator’s amendment would require 
a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
that is the whole point. I am endeavor- 
ing to write into the law the assurance 
which Las been given us, and which is 
perfectly satisfactory to me; and yet I 
think it should be textually in the act 
itself that we on this side of the aisle are 
to have a veto as to those who are to rep- 
resent us on this all-important Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I can see that 
from the viewpoint of the Senator from 
Michigan that would be all right. From 
my viewpoint, I do not believe such a 
provision would be in accordance with 
the Constitution, and I will have to with- 
draw the statement I made a few mo- 
ments ago; because if there is one 
earthly instrument of which I am in 
favor it is the Constitution of the United 
States. I want to live up to it, whether 
it is in accord with my views or whether 
it is not in accord with my views. So 
long as it is the Constitution of the 
United States I am under oath to sup- 
port its provisions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will allow me to 
say so, I deny totally that there is any 
collision between the amendment and 
the Constitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may 
be correct; but, so far as Iam concerned, 
I think there is a difference between his 
amendment and what he desires his 
amendment to provide. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I yield the 
floor, 

Mr. HATCH. I am one of the Sena- 
tors who gave the Senator from Michi- 
gan assurance that we were perfectly 
willing to do anything we could do to 
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see to it that the minority party had rep- 
resentation which was truly representa- 
tive of it. However, I am wondering— 
and I am not speaking of the Constitu- 
tion—whether the Senate of the United 
States desires to establish the precedent, 
and wishes to write it into the law, that 
we are placing these election commis- 
sioners upon a basis which transcends 
in importance that of our Ambassadors, 
our Supreme Court justices, all the other 
members of our judiciary, and all the 
general ofiicers of the Army and the 
Navy. Should we say that these par- 
ticular cfficers are of such importance 
that they should be placed on a plane 
elevated above that of all others? How 
does that suggestion appeal to the Sen- 
ator. So far as I am concerned, I will 
give the Senator my written assurance, 
but I doubt very much whether such a 
provision srould be written into the law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
my answer to the Senator is that I quite 
agree that the provision is an unusual 
one, but it is equally an unusual situa- 
tion with which we are dealing. We are 
dealing with perhaps 9,000,000 votes 
which may determine the next Presi- 
dential election in the United States, and 
may affect the history of this country 
for the next 50 years. All of us want 
those in the armed forces to have a max- 
imum opportunity to register their pref- 
erences in the election. The only thing 
in the world which interests me is to be 
perfectly sure that the election is a total- 
ly fair one. If in the establishment of 
the United States war ballot commis- 
sion the text were to read, “There is es- 
tablished a United States war ballot 
commission which shall be composed of 
four commissioners, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the next Republican nominee 
for President,” it would be absurd; and 
yet, as the situation stands today, since 
the bill reads “who shall be appointed by 
the President,” it virtually reads that 
they shall be appointed by the next Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President. It is no 
reflection upon the President, and cer- 
tainly I intend none, to call attention to 
what I believe is an anomalous situation 
as a result of the actual conditions we 
confront. It is for that reason that it 
seems to me there is no extreme to which 
we can go to be too sure that we have 
totally protected the wellsprings of this 
undertaking to poll the absentee soldiers, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the rea- 
sons the Senator from Michigan has 
just given are the reasons which moved 
me to agree in the first instance, in the 
committee, to have Senate confirmation 
of these officials. I believe that to be 
the regular and constitutional way, and 
I believed it to be an ample method by 
which the minority party could protect 
itself, if any protection were needed. In 
addition to that, expressions were made 
on the floor of the Senate that we would 
join in the effort to make certain that 
the appointees would be satisfactory. 

I desire to say to the Senator from 
Michigan that what he says about the 
9,000,000 votes as possibly affecting the 
election of the President of the United 
States is true; but the officials I named 
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a moment ago affect every branch of 
Government, every branch of human en- 
deavor in this country, the lives, liberties, 
and property of every citizen of the 
United States; and yet those officials are 
confirmed by majority vote of the Sen- 
ate. I doubt whether we desire to es- 
tablish the precedent of saying that these 
election commissioners are of higher 
rank and of greater importance than 
other constitutional officers. -I doubt it 
very much. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
in order to clear the track, I withdraw 
my amendment for the time being, so 
that the issue may rest squarely on the 
question of reconsideration. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
motion to reconsider is debatable, but I 
do not care to debate it. I prefer that 
the vote be taken tomorrow, rather than 
at this time; and I am going to take the 
liberty of requesting unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, and then 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the vote taken now. 
I think we had better decide the issue. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was recognized by the 
Presiding Officer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ihad not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Pardon me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator de- 
sires to make a speech, I shall yield the 
floor to him. 

Mr. WILLIS. It will be very brief. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to call up the 
motion 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator knows that the vote 
on the motion can be delayed. The mo- 
tion is debatable. The Senator can force 
some of us to discuss his motion this aft- 
ernoon, or he can agree to let the matter 
go over until tomorrow. The Senator 
rushed in, after the vote, and gave as 
his reason for moving to reconsider the 
fact that he was absent at the time when 
the vote was taken. Many other Sen- 
ators were absent. The Senator from 
Indiana had a perfect right to make his 
motion. If one-third of the Senators 
were absent, and were not expecting the 
vote at this hour, I think, in fairness to 
other Senators, as well as to the Senator 
who has come into the Chamber and has 
made the motion to reconsider, that the 
vote should be postponed until tomorrow, 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. PEPPER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield, and if so, 
to whom? , 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, if I have the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
state to the majority leader that I gave 
as my reason the fact that I was neces- 
sarily absent on official business. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; I am 
not questioning that. 

Mr. WILLIS. And I gave it at a ime 
when nearly all Senators were present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator gave his 
reason, and I accepted it. Of course, I 
do. However, there are other Senators 
who were absent for the same reason and 
who have just as much right to be present 
and to vote as the Senator from Indiana 
had to rush in and make a motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. WILLIS. Other Senators have the 
same right to vote at this time as I had 
to vote formerly, and I have the same 
right to make the motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course; but other 
Senators may not have had the same 
notice the Senator from Indiana had, 
and they may not have had the oppor- 
tunity to get here. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall 
ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
of the Senator from Kentucky that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from In- 
diana that the motion to reconsider does 
not automatically come up. A motion 
must be made in order to bring it before 
the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take advantage of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana or any other Senator, 
and I do not intend to let him take ad- 
vantage of me if I can avoid it. I think 
it is perfectly fair at this late hour, in 
view of the suddenness of the motion, 
that the motion should go over until to- 
morrow. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. If 
the Senate wishes to vote that motion 
down, it can do so. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. - I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 


and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Hatch Radcliffe 
Andrews Hawkes Revercomb 
Austin Hayden Robertson 
Bankhead Hill Scrugham 
Barkley Holman Shipstead 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield Ledge Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lucas Tobey 

Byrd McCarran Truman 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Tydings 
Chavez McKellar Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. Millikin Wagner 
Danaher Moore Waligren 
Davis Murray Walch 
Eastland Nye Wherry 
Ellender O’Daniel White 

George O'Mahoney Wiley 
Gillette Overton Willis 

Green Pepper Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
two Senators have answered to their 
A quorum is present. 


names, 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BaRKLEY] that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary]. Itransfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. MeEapD] and 


will vote. I vote “yea.” 
Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). Announcing my pair, and its 


transfer as on the previous vote, I am 
at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BAILEY! is absent because of the death 
of his sister. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GuFFEY], the Senator from 
New York (Mr. MEAD], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are de- 
tained on public business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MaysBankK] and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are detained 
in Government departments on matters 
pertaining to their respective States. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is detained in a committee 
meeting. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mor- 
pocK] is absent on official business. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My colleague the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is absent on official business. 
He is paired on this question with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey]. If the Senator from Michigan 
were present, he would vote “nay,” and 
I am advised the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHITE. My colleague the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster] is 
necessarily absent on official business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] is confined to his home with 
a cold, 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
GurNEY] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Andrews Hayden Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hill Scrugham 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Bilbo Kilgore Stewart 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McClellan Truman 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Tydings 
Eastland Maloney Van Nuys 
Ellender Murray Wagner 
George O’Daniel Walligren 
Gillette O'Mahoney Walsh 
Green Overton 
Hatch Pepper 

NAYS—29 
Aiken Hawkes Shipstead 
Austin Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Tobey 
Brooks Langer Vandenberg 
Burton Lodge Wherry 
Bushfield Millikin White 
Butler Moore Wiley 
Capper Nye Willis 
Danaher Revercomb Wilson 
Davis Robertson 

NOT VOTING—23 

Bailey Ferguson Mead 
Ball Gerry Murdock 
Bone Glass Reed 
Brewster Guffey Reynolds 
Buck Gurney Russell 
Chandler La Follette Taft 
Connally McNary Wheeler 
Downey Maybank 


So Mr. BarRKLEY’s motion was agreed 
to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FaRLAND in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations in the Public Health Service, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Elmo. Pearce Lee, Sr., of Louisiana, to be 
United States circuit judge for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, vice Rufus E. Foster, 
deceased. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the postmaster nominations 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc, and without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations in the 
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Army be confirmed en bloc, and that the 
President be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc, and without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
November 30, 1943, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 29 (legislative day of 
November i8), 1943: 


The following-named assistant dental sure 
geons to be passed assistant dental surgeons 
in the United States Public Health Service, 
to rank as such from the date set opposite 
their names: 

Kenneth A. Haines, October 16, 1943. 

Vernon J. Forney, November 4, 1943. (Dr. 
Forney is now serving under temporary com- 
mission issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the First Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of March 18, 1943.) 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 29 (legislative day 
of November 18), 1943: 


APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


TO THE SIGNAL CORPS 
Second Lt. Robert Elwood Kimball 


TO THE AIR CORPS 


First Lt. Rufus Hardy Holloway 
First Lt. Channing Stowell, Jr. 
Second Lt. George Eugene Bostwick 
Second Lt. Jack Wesley Streeton 
Second It. Isaac Owen Winfree 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL, COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
John Henry Cochran 


TO BE COLONEL, FIELD ARTILLERY 
Carl Conrad Bank 


TO BE COLONELS, INFANTRY 


Vernon Evans 

Roscoe Barnett Woodruff 
Lewis Clarke Davidson 
Harold William James 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Frank O'Driscoll Hunter 
Morrison Clay Stayer 
Frederick Lewis Anderson, Jr, 
Westside Torkel Larson 
Howard McCrum Snyder 
William Willis Eagles 
Spencer Ball Akin 

Robert McGowan Littlejohn 
William Edward Raab Covell 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 
Frederic Harrison Smith, Jr. 
William Albert Matheny 
James Albertus Bethea 
Charles Bertody Stone 3d 
Charies Wesley Sullivan 
Frank Dorn 
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Ray Tyson Maddocks 
Charles Loomis Booth 
John Fuller Davis 

Eugene Harold Beebe 
John Walton Lang 
Wilbur Reece McReynolds 
George McCoy, Jr. 

Alden Rudyard Crawford 
Willard Gordon Wyman 
Reuben Columbus Hood, Jr. 
Donald Frank Stace 
Orval Ray Cook 

Malcolm Fraser Lindsey 
Charles Augustus French 
Frank Dow Merrill 

Carl Brown McDaniel 
Leonard Henderson Sims 
Ridgely Gaither 

Zim E. Lawhon 

Charles Trovilla Myers 
Thomas Jeffries Betts 
Leon William Johnson ’ 
Theodore Leslie Futch 
Frank Needham Roberts 
James Wrathall Spry 
Oliver Lincoln Haines 
Paul Clarence Paschal 
Samuel Egbert Anderson 
Tristram Tupper 
Kenneth Claiborne Royall 


POSTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 
Milton Tackett, Pikeville. 
OKLAHOMA 
Hal Files, Talihina. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpbay, NOVEMBER 29, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Lord of life and love, we would 
wait and look unto Thee for direction. 
Down through the centuries, through 
the difficulties of this bewildering world, 
amid the blunderings of men, the multi- 
tudes have locked to Thee with auda- 
cious hopes. Thou art ever ready with 
earth’s unlocked riches for all; O, may 
we come wondrously into the deepest 
ministries of Thy spirit. 

Our assignment means service, self- 
denial, and devotion as exemplified by 
Him who gave all until there was noth- 
ing He had not given. Enable us to con- 
front these days with voluntary self-ab- 
negation of our individual rights, thus 
making our realm of service most glo- 
rious. Let us be deaf to the hoarse ap- 
peals of bias and personal claims in 
which there is not a shadow of reality. 
We pray that we may scorn the sins 
which tempt us and that our country 
may have unity not only in war, but also 
in peace and thus be an inspiration to 
those brave men and women who art 
writing the most gallant epic of history. 
Be unto us a voice that we cannot for- 
get, an unseen companion and a breath 
of sweet fragrance against the storm. 
In this, the world’s evil days, be Thou 
with our President, our Speaker, and the 
Congress, and give strength to all anxious 
hearts and expectant minds. In the 
hame of our Redeemer. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, November 26, 1943, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 3070. An act to repeal the chinese 
exclusion acts, to establish quotas, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. Barx- 
LEY and Mr. BrEwsTER members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to.pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce. 

Department of the Navy. 

Department of War. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Federal Security Agency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include some 
excerpts from an analysis of the pend- 
ing civil aviation bill made by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Lr]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the disposition of business and other 
special orders I be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after other spe- 
cial orders today, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article from the Dallas News on 
lend-lease and reverse. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ANDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow my 
colleague the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Merrow] be permitted 
to address the House for 30. minutes, 
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after the disposition of business and 
other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINTER. Also, Mr. Speaker, af- 
ter the other special orders today, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include three letters received by me 
from the chamber of commerce at Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


“HAWG” HOCKS AND THE CAMPAIGN FOR 
CONGRESS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
in my hand a little package mailed to me 
by one of my good constituents ad- 
dressed: 

“Hawg” hocks. For Congressman “Piccy” 
F. L. (Win the War) Crawrorp. 


Mr. Speaker, the campaign for mailing 
Congressmen hog hocks is promoted by 
another of a long line of ex-Government 
economists named Faught, of Detroit, 
and formerly a so-called information 
specialist for the War Food Administra- 
tion. 

Economist Faught apparently en- 
visions himself as a modern Samson, us- 
ing the inflation-scare propaganda to 
damage agriculture as the strong man of 
old set fire to the foxes to destroy the 
crops, and then he hopes to use hog hocks 
instead of the jawbone of an ass hoping 
to slay Michigan Representatives in Con- 
gress who voted against subsidies. News- 
paper publicity indicates Faught is 
modeling his campaign after the 
“Bundles for Congress” drive. 

Subsidies as proposed further hock our 
future, and perhaps Mr. Faught has 
picked an appropriate symbol. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and include an 
article from the Indianapolis Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Houce 
for 1 minute, and extend my remarks by 
including a letter that I have received, 
and the text of a resolution which I pro- 


pose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, corre- 
spondents in foreign theaters of war and 
home newspaper commentators have 
been forecasting within the last 24 hours 
that the next move of the United Na- 
tions probably will be along psychologi- 
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cal lines to try to induce the suffering 
nationals of Axis-ridden countries to see 
the necessity of overthrowing their ty- 
rannical rulers and joining in creating a 
peaceful world of self-governing peoples. 

This psychological effort which the 
commentators assert is in the immediate 
offing and which is heralded as an ap- 
proaching event of the most porten- 
tous importance, may be the means of 
ending the war. 

An expression now by the Congress of 
the United States, representing the peo- 
ple of America, might be of tremendous 
assistance in putting this psychological 
effort across to successful consumma- 
tion. 

This suggests the propriety and wis- 
dom of adopting House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 50 which I have intro- 
duced to welcome the people of Italy to 
the family of liberated nations and ex- 
pressing our sincere sympathy for all 
Nazi-ruled victims everywhere. 

The State Department and the Office 
of War Information have both endorsed 
my resolution. For the State Depart- 
ment, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Under 
Secretary of State, advises that he con- 
curs in the sense of the resolution. He 
says: 

The resolution has been carefully read and 
I find no conflict with the foreign policy of 
this Government. It embodies the spirit of 
the Atlantic Charter with respect to the peo- 
ple of defeated countries and also reflects, I 
am convinced, the attitude of the great ma- 
jority of American citizens toward the un- 
fortunate Italian people. 


The Office of War Information is 
anxious to secure the adoption of the 
resolution for propaganda use, believing 
it would be very valuable for psycho- 
logical purposes. 

The resolution has been pending in the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee since 
September 21. I hope that all Members 
of the House will take note of it and ex- 
press their interest and approval to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. I hope that 
Congress, which has a great responsibil- 
ity to our people, as well as to the world 
will express the people’s will in this mat- 
ter. I appeal to Congress to adopt this 
resolution so that we as the representa- 
tives of the people of America may do our 
part toward bringing to a successful con- 
clusion the war which is consuming in its 
flames the lives of many of our precious 
boys, breaking millions of hearts and 
drenching the world in blood. 

The text of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 50 is as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
democratically elected by the people, is in a 
position to convey to the people of Italy, the 
victims of Fascist rule, and to downtrodden, 
oppressed peoples everywhere, our Nation’s 
Sympathy and friendship for them: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That the Congress of 
the United States, speaking in behalf of the 
people who elected it, welcomes the people of 
Italy to the family of liberated nations. We 
congratulate them on the overthrow of the 
horrors and slavery of fascism. We sympa- 
thize with them in the struggle that is before 
them in reclaiming their country from the 
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Nazi invader and in reconstructing their na- 
tion. In the cosmic evolution that is going 
on the might of America is pledged to sup- 
port, by all reasonable and constitutional 
means, the freedom, peace, and security of all 
right-thinking and right-doing men. We hail 
the overthrow of fascism in Italy as the dawn 
of freedom for all of the Axis-ridden countries 
and as pointing the way to the final consum- 
mation of a peaceful world of self-governing 
peoples. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by two insertions on the 
civil aviation bill, in one instance by in- 
serting a resolution, and in the other a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include an 
editorial that appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, November 28, 1943, by 
Edwin L. James. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dispo- 
sition of business and other special orders 
I be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include 
therein a set of resolutions adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I have two 
requests. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix and 
include a letter from the Secretary of 
State on the circumstances pertaining to 
the shipment of certain rubber to Swe- 
den; and, secondly, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Appen- 
dix and include an article that appeared 
in a Magazine of the South Dakota State 
Penitentiary, proposing a plan for the 
use of inmates of penitentiaries in the 
armed forces. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the regu- 
lar business on the Speaker’s table today 
and the special orders, I be permitted 
to address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next, after the regular busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s desk and the spe- 
cial orders, I be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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O. P. A. AND THE CHURCH, BUSINESS, AND 
UNION ORGANIZERS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. I understand there is no legisla- 
tive business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a ref- 
erence to the Appendix of the Recorp of 
March 19, pages A1307-A1308, will show 
that union organizers living in Detroit 
seeking to compel men driving their own 
equipment, and others who did not own 
their own equipment but driving delivery 
trucks, all seeking to deliver milk to cus- 
tomers, including stores, in Port Huron, 
Mich., received almost unlimited gaso- 
line to enable them to drive from Detroit 
to Port Huron and to, in Port Huron, 
follow milk trucks about the city. These 
so-called union organizers, some of whom 
had been convicted of various offenses, 
made a practice of following milk trucks 
about the city of Port Huron calling upon 
their customers to whom deliveries were 
made and endeavoring to intimidate 
them. 

They called upon storekeepers and, it 
is reported, threatened to picket the 
stores if. they continued to take milk 
from men who refused to pay tribute 
to the union. 

Of the so-called union organizers, 
three were allocated gasoline sufficient 
to enable them to travel 3,000 miles per 
month. Several others received a suffi- 
cient allotment to travel 2,000 or 1,000 
miles each. 

You will find the figures set forth on 
page 3259 of the Recorp of April 10, 1943. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


In Holland, Ottawa County, Mich., for 
many, Many years members of the Har- 
rington family maintained a coal busi- 
ness. The widow of one of the older 
Harrington’s, Mrs. Austin Harrington, 
two of the sons, Harry and Carl, still 
maintain that business and prior to April 
5 of this year they supplied about 80 per- 
cent of the industrial coal tonnage used 
in the city of Holland. The industrial 
plants to which they supplied coal were 
working, to a large extent, on Govern- 
ment war contracts. 

Around about the first of April repre- 
sentatives of the teamsters union came 
in from Grand Rapids—some 20 miles 
away—and attempted to organize the 
Holland drivers. There was no dispute 
as to hours, wages, or working conditions 
and the drivers working for the Harring- 
tons did not wish, in fact, they refused, to 
join the union. The union picketed the 
Harrington yard but they had no effect, 
the men still refused to join so the pick- 
ets transferred their activities to the in- 
dustrial plants which purchased coal 
from the Harringtons, 

They threatened to picket incoming 
material, the outgoing finished products, 
and so Harrington customers, many of 
them of long years’ standing, quit pur- 
chasing coal of Harrington and Harring- 
tons have lost the business, 
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Here is an illustration of how the “four 
freedoms” do not work in Holland, Ot- 
tawa County, Mich. Here is an illustra- 
tion of how the President stands behind 
his political allies, refuses to permit leg- 
islation which would end sympathetic 
strikes, correct the abuses which are car- 
ried on under the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
and outlaw attempts to create monopo- 
lies. 

Why, just why should Harrington’s 
business be destroyed or damaged be- 
cause free-born American citizens work- 
ing for him, do not choose to pay racket- 
eers from Grand Rapids, Mich., for the 
privilege of earning a livelihood? ‘The 
hypocrisy, the complete insincerity of the 
administration, which is carrying on a 
war to, as it says, carry the “four free- 
doms” to every benighted people in the 
world, is demonstrated by these two in- 
cidents whieh can be multiplied thou- 
sands of times throughout the country. 

The unions are collecting millions of 
dollars from men who do not want to pay, 
whose only desire is to work at the job 
which they have found, for the wages 
they can obtain under the conditions 
which satisfy them. Yet, the union poli- 
ticians yell their heads off about the roll- 
back in the cost of living. 

They might start the roll-back by end- 
ing the practice of levying tribute of 
around $1 and $1.50 a month on workers 
who want no truck with them. That $12 
to $18 per year which every union man is 
compeiled to pay in addition to his ini- 
tiation fees and special assessments, 
would help out on the grocery bill. 

Now, for a moment take a look at an- 
other side of the picture, these union or- 
ganizers, so-called, have been getting all 
the gasoline they need, to drive from 
Grand Rapids to Holland, traveling at 
least 50 miles a day on a useless, unnec- 
essary, destructive errand. They drive 
around town following loads of coal that 
leave the Harrington yard to make cer- 
tain that it does not go to Holland indus- 
trial plants. 

But when a minister of the Gospel 
wants gasoline to get to his people, or to 
preach a funeral sermon, or bring a pa- 
rishioner to the cemetery, that is some- 
thing else again. 

In the Pontiac Daily Press of Friday, 
on the front page, I find a picture cap- 
tioned “Gasless pastor and followers 
picket O. P. A. office.” It shows a line of 
pickets protesting the denial of gasoline 
to their pastor. 

Detroit papers carry similar informa- 
tion stating there are 50 pickets in the 
line. According to the press, the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Leland L. Marion, represents 
one of the largest churches in Pontiac. 
He also represents other congregations 
in the State. 

In July 1943, he claims he applied for 
gasoline and that under the rules he, as 
a minister, should have been issued a C 
book. A Mr. A. J. Diebel said to be the 
head of the Pontiac local O. P. A. office 
ruled that he was only entitled to a B 
book. Not satisfied, the minister called 
upon Diebel and reported that he was 
told “Your work, Dr. Marion, as pastor 
of a church is not fundamental to the 
war effort. Iam not concerned about the 
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churches. Iam concerned about getting 
gasoline for the men who work in skops. 
In 60 days there will be no gasoline for 
churches and similar enterprises, and the 
quicker the churches close up the better it 
will be anyway.” 

The pastor continued his efforts, going 
he says, seven times to the O. P. A. head- 
quarters but so far he has been unable 
to even get a definite reply from the 
board or a conference with Diebel. 

The pastor writes: 


What has been the result of this red tape, 
arrogance, stupidity, and anti-Christian atti- 
tude on the part of the O. P. A.? Not only 
have I been deprived of my gasoline ration, 
but in order to bury the dead and preach 
the Gospel and call on the mothers of new- 
born babes and comfort the loved ones of 
wounded and killed men in the armed serv- 
ices, it haS been necessary for me to violate 
the rules and accept the generosity of my 
parishioners as respects gasoline. 


What a contrast. O. P. A. gives ra- 
tioned gasoline to men who drive day 
after day in an effort to force those 
working in defense industries to pay 
tribute for the privilege of working there- 
in. They drive hundreds of miles to take 
from the workingmen’s pay checks dues 
to further their own activities, their own 
political ambitions, but when a minister 
asks foi gasoline to hold Divine services, 
to attend the sick, to assist in burying the 
dead, his request is denied and he is told, 
according to his statement, that the 
quicker the churches close up, the better 
it will be anyway. What cheering news 
to the men on the battle front. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
and Friday next, upon the conclusion of 
the legislative business, I be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRICE OF COAL 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the Ad- 
ministrator of Economic Stabilization 
has just announced an increase in the 
price of coal. Of course, that increase 
was necessary following the increased 
wages that were recently approved for 
coal miners. Possibly these wage in- 
creases were justified. Ido not claim to 
know, bui I do know that the miners 
were receiving $1 per hour before the in- 
crease and that even with 20-cent cot- 
ton the average cotton farmer is realiz- 
ing only one-fifth that amount for his 
labor. 

The truth is that the wages of agricul- 
tural workers were so much lower than 
the wages of any other workers that even 
a small daily increase has resulted in 
more than doubling the total cost of la- 
bor in farm production. You can no 
more make a crop without labor than you 
can dig coal without labor. Why should 
not the producer of food. products be 
given the same treatment that is ac- 
corded the producers of coal? This 
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House has passed a bill to include farm 
labor in the calculation of parity. No 
one dares challenge the justice of this 
bill, but we are told that it is inflationary, 
What about the inflationary effect of the 
increased coal prices? 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 
are entitled to fair treatment. They 
ask no more, but insist that they be 
given the same treatment that is ac- 
corded to others. 


JOHN W. PRESTON AND ANNETTE ABBOTT 
ADAMS 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that H. R. 2508, a bill 
for the relief of John W. Preston, and 
Annette Abbott Adams, be restored to the 
Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ABSENTEE SOLDIERS’ VOTING 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that the Communist Party has secured 
the assistance of Walter Winchell in 
trying to browbeat the Congress into 
taking the election machinery away from 
the various States. 

Last night he tried to mislead the 
American people to believe that the bill 
we are offering as a substitute would 
prevent soldiers from votimg by absentee 
ballots when, in fact, it would have the 
very opposite effect. 

This morning’s issue of PM, the up- 
town edition of the Communist Daily 
Worker, comes out and accuses the Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats of 
trying to deprive American soldiers of 
the right to vote; whereas what we are 
trying to do is to make it possible for 
them to vote and to retain the voting 
machinery in the hands of the various 
States. 

My God, does the American soldier 
have to look to this Communist publi- 
cation for protection against red-bloo‘led 
Americans in Congress in their right to 
cast an honest ballot? 

The men in our armed forces are not 
deceived by such “bunk.” They want the 
election machinery retained in the hands 
of their respective States. That is one of 
the things they are fighting for and 
that is what we propose to do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no desire whatever to enter into a debate 
between the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] and Mr. Winchell. I think 
each is equally able to care for himself, 
regardless of the possession of facts or 
otherwise. I would like to say however 
that so far as I am personally concerned, 
I would like to see the States handle the 
entire matter of soldiers’ voting. Sev- 
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eral months have been spent, not only by 
myself, but by representatives of the 
War and Navy Departments in an effort 
to work out provisions whereby the men 
overseas will be permitted to exercise the 
God-given right to vote. We have not 
vet been able to work out any satisfactory 
solution which will permit them to fully 
exercise their right of sufferage. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 

jeld? 
Mr. WORLEY. I will yield if I have 
time later on. I do not question the 
sincerity of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi and I would like to go right along 
down the line with him, but I would like 
to quote on that point an official com- 
munication from the War Department 
whieh will show the practical im- 
possibility of the plan advocated by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Army alone is now carrying by air 
some 700,000 pieces of mail a day, in addition 
to some 620,000 V-mail letters a day (average 
figures based on a recent month). 

Even with the use of air mail and air 
priority, the State absentee balloting pro- 
cedure as provided by existing State laws 
would not allow any substantial number of 
votes cast by servicemen overseas to be 
counted in State primaries and elections. 


I: is not a question of desires on our 
part. It is a question of the physical im- 
possibility of getting the State absentee 
ballots to the men in Guadalcanal, north 
Africa, and other places overseas. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WORLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. You can get those bal- 
lots to the men in the service quicker 
under our bill, the Rankin-Eastland-Mc- 
Kellar-McClellan bill, than you can un- 
der the Lucas-Worley bill. 

In additior®, ours will take the ballots 
to cover State and county officials and 
bring them back without a Federal Com- 
mission interfering with them, and more 
servicemen would vote as a result. We 
would get more ballots to the soldiers and 
get them back quicker under the Rankin- 
Eastland resolution than you would un- 
der this long drawn-out 2l-page docu- 
ment that they are trying to bring out 
here to turn the election machinery of 
the country over to a Federal commis- 
sion 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp a statement from the War De- 
partment relative to overseas balloting. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. Members may insert their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, if 
they desire today, as there is no legisla- 
tive program. 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY COL. ROBERT CUTLER BEFORE THE 

MEETING OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ELEC- 

TION OF THE PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 

REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS NOVEMBER 16, 

1943 

(Present: Messrs. WorLEY, RANKIN, MAN- 
asco, Grsson, Hocu, LesmnsK1, GAMBLE, LE- 
COMPTE, ELLSWORTH, VURSELL, GAVIN.) 

After the introduction of the joint report 
of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy November 13, 1943, on House Con- 
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current Resolution 49, which was read to the 
committee by the chairman, Colonel Cutler, 
in response to question from the chairman, 
stated (in behalf of the Army and Navy) as 
follows: 

“The services’ position in regard to the 
air-mail carriage proposed under title I of the 
Green-Lucas bill is that, in regard to one 
election, it may be possible, subject to mili- 
tary necessity, to bulk carry blank air-mail 
ballots to almost all servicemen and to bulk 
Carry executed air-mail ballots back to the 
United States. 


“Such an undertaking is entirely different | 


from the air carriage of individual applica- 
tions for State absentee ballots and individ- 
ual State absentee ballots (a total of at least 
three separate carriages for each serviceman) 
in respect to 46 State primaries and a general 
election, held on more than 26 different dates 
over a period extending from April into No- 
vember. The burden on air-mail facilities 
under this latter procedure would not only 
be three times as heavy but it would be dif- 
fused in an infinity of individual carriages 
spread over a long period of months. Such 
a burden could not be sustained by air-mail 
facilities. 

“What makes the procedure proposed un- 
der title I of the Green-Lucas bill a reasonable 
Possibility is that it involves one bulk car- 
riage overseas at a time selected at tHe serv- 
ice’s convenience, and one bulk carriage back 
to America. Any procedure more onerous 
than this would, for overseas carriage, if it 
involved any considerable volume, raise the 
greatest difficulties for the services and in- 
terfere with their primary duties. 

“There is another difficulty with the State 
absentee balloting procedure under State 
laws now in effect. (The figures which I am 
using are, I believe, reliable, but owing to the 
great diversity of State laws, should be 
checked up to date). Seven States apparent- 
ly,do not permit absentee voting for Federal 
candidates in primaries. Three other States 
apparently permit absentee voting only if the 
absentee is within the United States (as to 
two of these States, only if the absentee is 
physically within the State itself). Eleven 
States apparently allow only 20 days or less 
between the date when an absentee voter's 
application may be formally received by the 
State officials and the date on which his 
executed ballot must be received back by 
the State officials. Thirty-three States ap- 
parently allow an interval of only 30 days or 
less. Some 14 of these States appear to re- 
quire that a particular form of application 
for absentee ballot, furnished by the State, 
be used by the absentee voter and do not 
recognize as an adequate application the post 
card form of application provided by the 
Ramsay Act. Such States, on receiving such 
a post card, would send to the absentee, not 
the desired ballot, but merely a form of ap- 
plication to be made out and sent back by 
the absentee before the absentee ballot will 
be sent. And, in addition, many States which 
will formally receive the absentee’s applica- 
tion an adequate number of days before the 
election, will not dispatch the ballot itself 
to the @bsentee (because the candidates will 
not be known and the ballot accordingly will 
not be printed) until a more limited number 
of days (in some instances 15 or less) before 
this election. All of these restrictions tend 
effectively to negative the possibility of serv- 
icemen outside the United States voting in 
State primaries and elections by use of the 
existing State absentee voting procedure. 

“I have obtained information from the 
proper Army authorities as to the time of air- 
mail carriage from various points overseas, 
where considerable bodies of our troops are 
now located, to a central point in the United 
States (Springfield, Ill.). For obvious rea- 
sons, I cannot here state where these over- 
seas points are. But I can give instances of 
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the respective time of carriage to illustrate 
the difficult problem involved. In stating 
these times of carriage, I am giving the av- 
erage time of carriage based on a long period 
of experience. Obviously for one particular 
emergency carriage, weather and military 
conditions permitting, the time of carriage 
could very materially be shortened. I em- 
phasize the words “one particular emergency 
carriage.” Such a special short-time carriage 
could not practicably be repeated at frequent 
intervals. 


Days 
From an oversea point in the North Amer- 
ican area to Springfield, Il_._..._-__ 6 
From an oversea point in the European 
theater to Springfield, Tll_..____--_____. il 
From an oversea point in the Pacific thea- 
ter to Gpringfeld, Til.................... 13 


From an oversea point in the Far East 
area (longest carriage) to Springfield, 
Laake deatsienmatelacamasaeedimatlertitentaraasel 16 


“I wish to repeat that the foregoing are 
average times of air-mail carriage, based on 
actual experience over a long period of time, 
and are the carriage times which are properly 
applicable in considering the individual car- 
riage by air mail of State absentee ballot 
applications and ballots over a period of 6 
to 7 months. These are not the carriage 
times to be considered in relation to one 
particular emergency carriage of ballots in 
bulk, where the carriage time could reason- 
ably be halved or, under favorable conditions, 
be made even more short. 

“It is to be remembered, however, that the 
State absentee balloting procedure involves 
at least three carriages for each serviceman 
(and in 14 States, apparently, 5 carriages). 
The minimum carriages involved are: The 
post-card application from the serviceman 
to the State; the blank ballot from the State 
to the serviceman; the executed ballot from 
the serviceman to the State. Relating this 
triple carriage to the times of carriage I have 
stated above in regard to four points over- 
seas, and allowing four additional days for 
action by the servicemen and the State offi- 
cials—which is certainly an irreducible mini- 
mum—the following carriage times, plus 
four added days, would be involved through 
use of the existing State absentee balloting 
procedure. 


Days 
Overseas point in North American area_. 22 
Overseas point in European theater____. 37 
Overseas point in Pacific theater_....._. 43 
Overseas point in Far East area....-._.. 52 


“In such States as require the use of a par- 
ticular State application form, and hence 
five carriages, the times stated would be in- 
creased by 40 percent at least. 

“It should also be observed that, as regards 
any servicemen overseas, the only address 
available to a secretary of state will be the 
overseas serviceman’s organization and 
A. P.O.number. For reasons of security, the 
Army cannot identify to any secretary of state 
the geographical location of an overseas 
A. P. O. number. Accordingly, a State for- 
warding to any serviceman overseas the State 
absentee ballot would have to assume that 
the longest carriage time (52 days, or in 
States where five carriages must be made, 73 
days) may be applicable. 

“Furthermore, it should be observed that 
air priority refers to priority in space on a 
regularly scheduled flight. That is, air 
priority means that material other than that 
given priority will be taken off the carrying 
plane to make room for the material having 
such priority. Air priority does not imply 
that the service can or will furnish special 
planes to carry priority material in some more 
expeditious time than the regular air-carriage 
schedules provide. 

“The Army alone is now carrying by air 
some 700,000 pieces of mail a day, in addition 
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to some 620,000 V-mail letters a day (average 
figures based on a recent month). 

“Even with the use of air mail and air 
priority, the State absentee balloting proce- 
dure, as provided by existing State laws, 
would not allow any substantial number of 
votes cast by servicemen overseas to be 
counted in State primaries and elections.” 

In answer to a suggestion that applications 
for State absentee ballot applications and 
State absentee ballots might be sent by the 
services direct to each serviceman, Colonel 
Cutler stated in substance as follows: 

“The Army cannot, in view of its wartime 
responsibilities, undertake to furnish as of a 
given date or dates a roster, by States, of the 
names and military addresses of all men in 
the service. 

“Such an undertaking would be precluded, 
in many cases, by the requirements of mili- 
tary security. 

“Apart from security, it would not be prac- 
ticably possible under war conditions to make 
such a roster.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in extending 
the remarks I have made, I may include 
certain excerpts from this bill, and also 
a table showing the flying hours between 
points in this country and points where 
our servicemen are situated. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.WHITE. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial from the Richmond Banner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. PLtumMLey asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD.) 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp twice, in one to in- 
sert an address by Charles E. Wilson and 
in the other to insert an address by Ralph 
Bard. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a radio speech I made 
recently. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEGISLATION IN 


ORDER ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 
1943 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order tomorrow for the House to consider 
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District of Columbia bills under the Rules 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Vurse.u] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the so-called 
Lucas-Worley bill which has been men- 
tioned and also House Joint Resolution 
190. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I se- 
cured this 30 minutes’ time this afternoon 
for the purpose of provoking thought in 
an exchange of ideas among the Mem- 
bers of the House in an effort to find the 
best possible course the Congress should 
take in attempting to give the men and 
women of our armed forces an oppor- 
tunity to vote in the November election 
of 1944, believing that it is the duty of 
this body so far as it lies within our 
power to try to legislate in a sound, prac- 
tical, and legal manner to that end. 

Mr. Speaker, being a Member of the 
Election Committee of the House, with 
others of my colleagues, I would like to 
say that we have spent many days hear- 
ing a great deal of testimony in an ef- 
fort to determine whether the so-called 
Lucas-Worley bill ise the proper and 
sound approach to this matter and 
whether it can be legally enacted into 
law to this end. I would like to further 
report to the Members of the House that 
after a great deal of painstaking care, 
and listening to testimony by all of the 
proponents of the bill, including testi- 
mony given by high ranking officials of 
the Army and Navy, a substantial ma- 
jority of the committee believe the Lu- 
cas-Worley bill is not a sound, proper, 
and workable answer to this most diffi- 
cult question. Finally being convinced 
that the bill referred to is not the proper 
approach to the subject, by a substantial 
majority, our committee has offered a 
different approach and are now perfect- 
ing House Joint Resolution 190, which, 
we believe, when further implemented, 
will provide a means for the soldiers to 
vote through the operation of the vari- 
ous State election laws through the ab- 
sentee ballot systems now established in 
the various States, which will make it 
unnecessary to allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step in establishing a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy of election machinery 
as proposed in the Lucas-Worley bill. 
When we have perfected this resolution 
which is now before our committee, we 
believe that it offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity, and the only opportunity, for 
the soldiers to make use of the ballot in 
deciding this election referred to with- 
out violating the Federal Constitution 
and in a manner that will obviate the 
necessity of violating any.of the con- 
stitutions or laws of any of the several 
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States. We are confident that this sec- 
ond approach to the matter is sound and 
workable and will make it possible for 
the men and women of the armed forces 
to vote by the absentee-ballot method, 
vote the whole ticket with all of the 
names on it from the lowest office to the 
Presidential candidates, secretly, legally, 
with little or no opportunity for fraud or 
coercion, 

First, I would like to point out what 
seems to me some of the important bar- 
riers to the enactment of the Lucas- 
Worley bill. Every Member of this 
House, in taking his oath of office, has 
sworn to uphold the Constitution. For 
my part, I want to live up to that oath— 
Tintend to do so. There is little question 
but that the Lucas-Worley bill would 
violate the Constitution of the United 
States, usurp powers, and violate the 
Constitution and the laws of many of the 
States of the Union. If you will read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, where this bil! is 
still under consideration in another body, 
and read the very able debates which 
have occurred there, you will find that 
even the proponents of the bill there 
appear to be not certain that the bill is 
constitutional. Further reading of the 
debates will disclose that many able 
Members of thai body raise grave doubts 
as to its constitutionality. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. VURSELL, I shall be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. It unquestionably vio- 
lates or attempts to wipe out section 2, 
article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, the very first provision written 
into the Constitution relating to Govern- 
ment policy. It states: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen e=-ry second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


That same provision was written into 
the seventeenth amendment 130 years 
later. All the great judges and states- 
men we had during that time have agreed 
that it was a most salutary provision; 
yet the Lucas-Worley bill would wipe 
that provision out and not only set up a 
separate qualification, but would force 
us to go to the double expense of sending 
two separate ballots or deny to the 
soldiers the right to vote in State and 
county elections. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WORLEY. I have no desire to 
take all the gentlieman’s time arguing 
with the gentleman from Mississippi, 
but I would like to ask if he would objec! 
to having inserted at the beginning of 
his remarks a copy of the committee 
print which the committee has been con- 
sidering, in conjunction with the origina! 
bill. Would the gentleman object to 
that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman would yield, the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. Wortey] has permis- 
sion to insert that in his own remarks. 

Mr. WORLEY. I am asking for per- 
mission to put it in at the same point 
the gentleman puts his in so that a com- 
parison can be made between the orig- 
inal bill and the draft which the com- 
mittee is considering. That point of 
doing away with the necessity for reg- 
istration and the payment of a poll tax 
are questions which were passed on by 
the last session of Congress and over- 
whelmingly agreed to; is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. RANKIN. But that crazy law 
has not been passed on by the courts. 
The chances are that the courts will 
throw it out, and then if this Worley- 
Lucas bill were attached to it, the sol- 
diers might have no authority to vote by 
absentee ballot at all. 

Mr. VURSELL. Replying to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas I 
may say that I prefer that he extend 
it in his own remarks because it does 
not fit into mine. 

There has been testimony before our 
committee from Members of this body, 
and I refer particularly to our colleague 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Hutt], a former secretary of state of 
Wisconsin, who is very familiar with the 
State election laws of Wisconsin, who 
testified before our committee that it 
would be practically impossible for the 
State of Wisconsin to comply with the 

ucas-Worley bill. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. That same 
view is held by Mr. Jordan, secretary of 
state of California, with reference to 
the application of the Lucas bill and its 
effect on the California election machin- 
ery. 

Mr. VURSELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Aside from the legal objections to the 
bill, our committee found most serious 
objections to the form of the ballot. Let 
us keep in mind that the purpose of this 
bill is to give the soldiers a right to vote 
and make their choice for Federal offi- 
cials including the President, the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives. I 
think it will interest the Members of 








Congress to know that the ballot pro- | 


vided for under this bill does not con- 
tain the single name of a candidate. 


I wonder just how much the men, who | 


are fighting on the battle fronts of the 


world for the freedom of this country | 


and who are expecting to receive a ballot 
from their home precinct and county, 
Will be disappointed when they receive 
this abbreviated and anonymous sheet of 
paper wherein they are to express their 
choice for these offices and to their great 


surprise they will find that there is nota | 


Single name on the ballot. The bill pro- 
Vides that if you know who is running 
for President you may write in his name 





or, if you do not, you may signify your | 


choice by writing in the name “Republi- 
can” or “Democrat” in the space where 
the name should be and which the sol- 
dier may not know. I ask you, is this an 


intelligent approach to the question? 
Likewise, if he knows the name of the 
Senator of either party he shall write in 
the name if he chooses, or if he does not 
know who is running for Senator in his 
State, he indicates his party preference 
by writing in the name of “Republican” 
or “Democrat,” and the vote is so counted 
for the Senator of his choice. 

When it comes to voting for candidates 
for Congressmen at Large or for Members 
of the House of Representatives from the 
various congressional districts, if the sol- 
dier knows the name of the candidate for 
Congress he should write in the name—if 
he does not know the name his only 
chance to make a selection is to write in 
his party preference. 

Clearly, this so-called ballot is not a 
real ballot in any sense of the word. 
Notwithstanding the sentimental boasts 
of some of its proponents of their desire 
to give the soldier an opportunity to vote, 
it may deceive the relatives and friends of 
the soldiers at home in their belief that 
the proponents of this bill are trying to 
give the soldiers a chance to vote the en- 
tire ballot and creates the false impres- 
sion that we who oppose the measure and 
who are trying to get the whole ballot 
to the soldiers are opposed fo the soldiers 
voting. 

The proponents of the bill have not 
once told the public that it is really not 
a real ballot and that not a name of a 
candidate will be on the slip of paper sent 
to the soldier which they refer to as a 
ballot. 

I want to ask the Members of this body, 
if, in their opinion, 1 soldier out of 10, 
unless he receives letters giving him the 
information from his folks at home, will 
know the name of the candidate for Con- 
gress from his district. A great many 
of the citizens at home at this coming 
election, unless they are familiarized with 
the name of the congressional candidate 
on the ballot would not remember the 
name so he could write itin. This being 
the case, how do you expect these young 
men and women, thousands of miles 
away from home who have been in the 
military service and out of the United 
States for a year or two to appreciate 
such a ballot and to be able to vote with 
sufficient knowledge to make a proper 
choice? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
this Worley bill the gentleman from 
Texas has talked so much about does. I 
call attention particularly to subpara- 
graph (d) of section 117 which reads: 

(d) In certifying the appointment of the 
electors of President and Vice President un- 
der section 2 of the act of May 29, 1928 
(U. S. C., title 3, sec. 7a) the executive of 
each State shall also certify that there has 
been substantial compliance by Officials in 
such State with the provisions of this title. 
If the executive of the State does not make 
such certification or if the United States 
War Ballots Commission certifies— 


And this might be by a vote of 3 to 2— 


that there has not been substantial com- 
pliance by officials in such State with the 


I yield. 


I want to show what | 
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provisions of this title, the Senate and House 
cf Representatiyes, acting separately, shall 
concurrently decide whether the noncom- 
pliance so affected the appointment of elec- 
tors in the State as to require such appoint- 
ment to be treated as invalid. 


In other words, it authorizes us to go 
ahead and set aside the election of any 
State in the Union if perchance it is con- 
tended that all of the orders of this Fed- 
eral election commission have not been 
complied with. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RanKIN] has 
put his finger right on one of the objec- 
tions to the bill I referred to previously. 

Mr. WORLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. VURSELL. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WORLEY. Again I apologize for 
taking up the gentleman’s time, but in 
answer to that point, is it not a fact that 
the Congress has always assumed its 
right and power to pass upon the returns 
of any State so far as the election of 
Federal officials is concerned since the 
time of the Tilden-Hayes_ contest? 
There is no question but what the Con- 
gress has that power. That language in 
the bill is surplusage. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is true. So far 
as I know, the gentleman’s statement 
may be correct, but in this act we are set- 
ting up an opportunity for the Congress 
to declare this election null and void, or 
throwing it into the House of Repre- 
sentatives or into the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that in the Hayes- 
Tilden contest it was decided that the 
Congress did not have the right to go be- 
hind the election returns. There were 
two sets of returns from the States of 
Louisiana and Florida and the question 
was which set of returns would be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority of our committee has taken the 
position that with the cooperation of the 
Army and Navy to expedite and speed up 
the delivery of the ballots, with the 
proper cooperation of the States under 
existing laws—and in this connection I 
may say that doubtless several of the 
States will further implement their local 
elections laws in order to assure the sol- 
dier of an opportunity to vote—that un- 
der existing State laws with such cooper- 
ation we can send the soldier the ballot 
direct from his precinct, the whole ballot 
containing the names of all the candi- 
dates from the county officers to the 
President of the United States. It will be 
to him like a letter from honfe—it will 
give him a chance to help to make the 
democracy work that he is fighting to 
preserve—it will greatly encourage his 
morale. 

On the other hand, being thousands 
of miles away from home and expecting 
to receive a ballot where he can vote for 
his friends and neighbors from his coun- 
ty, for his Congressman, and for his 
choice for President, if and when he 
does receive this blank and anonymous 
ballot, undoubtedly it will be a great dis- 
appointment to him, 


I yield to the gentle- 
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Now in a few words let me tell you 
what we propose to do under House Joint 
Resolution 190. There has been prepared 
11,000,000 post-card applications. Dur- 
ing the past few months these post- 
card applications have been impounded 
on the various battle fronts of the world. 
Some 60 days prior to the election these 
post cards, under our plan, will be dis- 
tributed to the men and women in the 
armed forces. 

On one side of the post card is a re- 
quest for an absentee ballot for the sol- 
dier to sign giving military address. On 
the other side is printed, “Secretary of 
State” with a blank space in which he 
shall write in the State in which he 
votes before mailing. These cards will 
be carried by air mail to the various 
secretaries of state of the several 
States. The secretary of state will im- 
mediately forward them to the various 
county clerks or election officials whose 
duty it is to send him an absentee ballot. 
In order to beat the time element the 
cards will be distributed on the battle 
fronts in time for them to reach their 
destination in the various precincts as 
early as the ballot is obtainable by the 
election official who will mail to him the 
ballot and enclose therewith an oath of 
qualification for the voter to sign, which 
oath of qualification is set out in our 
resolution. 

The envelope carrying the ballot out 
to the soldier will have printed on the 
outside “Official election ballot.” This 
will afford expeditious and free air-mail 
transportation to the soldier. After he 
has voted the ballot, signed and sworn 
to the qualification blank, he places them 
in the enclosed envelope upon the outside 
of which is printed “Official election bal- 
lot” for the purpose of designating that 
this official election ballot is entitled to 
air-mail service free, and it is returned to 
the county or city official, to be distrib- 
uted to his precinct, where it will be 
counted on election day. 

The only difficulty in the soldier mak- 
ing use of the absentee ballot voting laws 
of the States is the time element. You 
will note.by our plan we reduce the time 
element by one-third with the postal- 
card application. We have left only one 
round trip from the precinct to the voter 
and back to the precinct. There are only 
15 States in the Union whose primaries 
are held as late as September 15, with 
Louisiana and Utah early in October. 
All of the others are held from 2 to 4 
months earlier, so you see these late pri- 
maries would give over 30 days in which 
to make this round trip with the ballot. 
In that connection, and to show you why 
we think it is possible to overcome this 
time element, I want to give you some 
figures which have been furnished me by 
the War Department, and these figures 
do not provide for speeding up the mail, 
but represent the average length of time 
to make such a round trip, even allowing 
the soldier 2 days in which to vote and 
the clerk 2 days in which to place the 
ballots with the proper precincts, 


Location of soldier desiring to vote: 


(a) Alaskan area: Days 
DORIC. osnnmtemnnnacsennameninn 14 
PUR. niccatinpausimennammmnk 17 

(b) Pacific area: 

WOU ca ccatndcindtiktimnins 18 
Der a cininn dts thiondeeadiel 30 

(c) Camel Betsicdccscrcseteanticis 13 

(ad) Caribbean area: 

POOGIONE. ncisitintetstemineinmeiommeies 12 
PTs ciniccnnimummmeiinees 16 

(e) South Atlantic area 
SOONIIIINTL. iil ciicbicn coeseieciineencendiniedaal 14 
OE Din cn ictd dt ncnseidanthials 16 

(f) Middle East area: 

a, acd ccniitttintintnsiitllctmnigth 18 
PON cbt tcdbtmanetinbessat 20 

(g) Persian Gulf area.............. 22 

(h) Far East area: 

IN lessattaielsicanicndnihencnian Datta 30 
ics aritinncntgtn tiie taiaenbemmile 46 
(i) Mediterranean area: 
Nearest long haul__..........-. 21 
Nearest short haul_............ 18 
Farthest long haul_............ 26 
Farthest short haul_........... 22 

(j) North Atlantic area 
RR TE a 14 
RS. 24 


Our resolution calls for the coopera- 
tion of the Army and the Navy in expe- 
diting the transportation of these bal- 
lots. Certainly they can cut these time 
limits, in some instances, to a consider- 
able extent. 

In this connection I want to give you 
a practical example of the speed with 
which air mail travels from Australia to 
the United States. 

On Thanksgiving morning, November 
25, I received this letter from Corp. 
George W. Emmett, from somewhere in 
Australia; on the outside of the envelope, 
which I hold in my hand, the postmark 
shows it passed through the Post Office 
in Australia on the 20th of November. 
Think of it—4 days by air mail from 
Australia to Washington, D. C. I am 
willing to admit that generally the time 
would likely be longer. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. On that point, I con- 
sulted the Bureau of Civil Aeronautics 
and I was informed that they have a 
thumb rule to the effect. that, counting 
all stops, commercial planes can travel 
to any of the principal points on the 
globe at the rate of 150 miles an hour. 
They sent me this table showing the 
number of hours it would take to go to 
different places: 

To Fairbanks, Alaska, 13 hours; Lon- 
don, England, 13 hours and 48 minutes; 
Lima, Peru, 14 hours and 48 minutes; 
Rio de Janeiro, 19 hours; Moscow, Rus- 
sia, 19 hours and 12 minutes; Honolulu, 
20 hours and 12 minutes; Santiago, Chili, 
21 hours; Buenos Aires, 21 hours and 
36 minutes; Cairo, Egypt, 21 hours; 
Bombay, India, 32 hours, Cape Town, 
South Africa, 34 hours; Aukland New 
Zealand, 37 hours and 36 minutes; 
Manila, 37 hours plus; Sydney, Australia, 
42 hours; Singapore, Malaya, 43 hours; 
Hong Kong, China, 44 hours. 

That is under normal conditions. Asa 
maiter of fact, military planes fy much 
faster than do these commercial planes, 
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and at the same time they are not handi- 
capped by stops on the way. I submit to 
the gentleman from Illinois that under 
our bill, House Joint Resolutions 180 ang 
196, and the McKellar-Eastland-Mc- 
Clellan substitute over in the Senate, 
these ballots from the various States 
could get to any soldier anywhere in the 
world and back in less than 2 weeks. 

Mr. VURSELL. I thank the gentle. 
man for his contribution. In my judg- 
ment, there is no question whatever but 
what the Army and Navy can and wil] 
help to expedite under this plan of ours 
as provided in the resolution and it wil] 
result in getting more ballots to the men 
and getting them back, thereby giving 
the men a real chance to vote, rather 
than under this monstrosity, this cum- 
bersome bill that would require thou- 
sands of tons of freight to be sent over in 
envelopes, as would be the case under the 
bill that is now being discussed over in 
the other body known as the Lucas-Wor- 
ley bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will the 
ballots sent out under House Joint Reso- 
lution 190 be the ballots provided by the 
various State laws? I must plead guilty 
that Connecticut has a very poor ab- 
sentee-voter law. Our ballot has no 
names of candidates either. Would the 
law have to be amended? 

Mr. VURSELL. It would probably 
have to be amended. I should like to 
submit to the Members of this House 
that the Governors of the States, the 
men and women of the various States of 
the Union, are interested in the soldiers 
voting. May I say that many of the 
State legislatures will be convened early 
in 1944. We hope and we believe that 
if we lay down a pattern in this resolu- 
tion that many of the States will try to 
conform with it and it may be that some 
of the States will call a special session 
of the legislature. It is not too much to 
call a special session of the legislature 
because, after all, the people of the vari- 
ous States of this Nation are going to 
have to pay a tremendous cost in money 
in order to finance this colossal plan un- 
der their war balloting commission bill, 
and it will be cheaper and less drain upon 
the taxpayers, if some of the States deem 
it wise to call a special session of the 
legislature in order to give these boys 
who are out fighting for our country a 
chance to vote. 

Mr. MANASCO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. MANASCO. The same Constitu- 
tion that preserves control of our elec- 
tions in the hands of the States also in- 
sures freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press; is that true? 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANASCO. If in carrying out our 
war effort we suspend the provisions ol 
the Constitution that protects our elec- 
tion laws and preserves those to tne 
State, could we not at the same time take 
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away freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press? 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes; and in addition 
to that we open up the opportunity for 
considerable fraud, in my judgment, un- 
der the proposed war ballot commission. 

Mr. MANASCO. If the Congress sets 
uv the machinery to enable the States 
through their regular functions to send 
these ballots to the boys on the far-flung 
battle fronts, have we not discharged our 
obligation as Members of Congress and 
is not the responsibility for failure to 
comply with the act then shifted to the 
States? 


Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman from | 


Alabama is exactly correct. He has 
stated the problem in a sound manner. 
I believe the States generally will attempt 
to comply, and we can settle this propo- 
sition. We can give the soldiers a chance 
to vote within the framework of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and the laws of the 
various States. 

Ever since the beginning of this Re- 
public it has been the duty of the States 
to provide for the holding of elections. 
Why should we usher in a bureaucracy 
now to override the interests of the 
States, when it will not give the soldiers 
a real ballot and will not give them an 
opportunity to vote in any greater num- 
bers than under our resolution? 

Mr. MANASCO. The gentleman will 
recall that in the election of 1864, when 
the country was engaged in a terrible 
civil war, the people who were interested 
in the elections then still respected the 
Constitution, and they provided for ma- 
chinery to make it possible for the sol- 
diers to vote under the State laws and 
not under Federal law. 

Mr. VURSELL. May I point out that 
there is more involved in this proposed 
bill that I am speaking against today 
than the votes of the soldiers, unless it 
has been amended in the other body, and 
if it has I have not been so informed. 
It takes in all of the American citizens 
all over the world. You harness them in 
with the soldiers who are fighting and 
dying for this country. You take in Mr. 
Curran and the merchant marine and 
the employees of the O. W. I., who are 
over in India sowing discord there, even 
between our Government and one of our 
allies. You give them all a chance to 
come in and vote by this short and anom- 
alous ballot. I am not in favor of har- 
nessing this crowd up on the same foot- 
ing with the soldiers of this country. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WORLEY. I think in all fairness 
to the Members of the House the gentle- 
man should say that the committee bill, 
certainly my bill in the House, does not 
take in anyone except members of the 
armed forces. 

Mr. VURSELL. In reply, I may say 
that I have read the committee bill this 
morning from over in the other body, and 
there is no indication as far as I know 
that it is stricken out. I am speaking 


particularly against the bill introduced 


in the other body. 








Mr. WORLEY. The gentleman is 
speaking of the Senate bill, not the House 
bill. I think the House should be per- 
mitted to have the information as to 
what is contained in the House bill. 

Mr. VURSELL. If the gentleman is 
correct, I shall be very glad to accept the 
correction. 


Mr. WORLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s kindness. 
Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 


yield, that is merely a committee print 
that the gentleman from Texas had 
printed as a substitute for his own bill, 
but that committee print cannot be ob- 
tained in the document room. There- 
fore, the Members do not have access 
to it. 

Mr. WORLEY. That is especially why 
the Members should have the benefit of 
that information, I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. If that is agreeable to 
the other Members who have special 
orders. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further for a suggestion? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. They are trying to 
make the gentleman believe that it is 
the Army that is wanting to make this 
change. With all deference to Colonel 


| Cutler, he is a Boston lawyer and a grad- 


uate of Harvard, and probably has a dif- 
ferent slant on holding elections from 
that of our people down in the fork of 
the creek. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so I may answer that 
one point? 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes, briefly. 

Mr. WORLEY. As the gentleman from 
Illinois knows, there have been two 
members, one from the Navy Depart- 
ment and one from the War Depart- 
ment. The gentleman representing the 
Navy Department has just come from 
about 8 or 10 months in the Pacific area 
and was in four major scraps, if that 
will give any comfort to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Soldiers and sailors 
have come to our offices who have been 
all over the world. Practically every one 
of them said that this Worley-Lucas bill 
ought not to pass, that if we did any- 
thing we ought to pass the Rankin-East- 
land substitute, to leave this election 
machinery in the hands of the States. 

Mr. WORLEY. I think the gentleman 
is slightly prejudiced. 

Mr. VURSELL. I cannot yield fur- 
ther, Mr. Speaker. 

In fairness to officers of the Army and 
Navy, they express the belief that it will 
be very difficult to handle the transpor- 
tation on account of the time limit. 

Let us admit, for the sake of argument, 
that due to bad flying weather, which 
could happen and in some instances may 
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happen, that on the farthest reaches 
some of the men in our services may not 
get their ballots returned in time to be 
counted. Would it not be better to give 
those we can reach the whole ballot and 
a real chance to vote? I submit that it 
would. 

Unfortunately, one of the proponents 
of the bill from my State is quoted in the 
press last week as stating in an interview 
he gave out “that the Republicans were 
not in favor of the soldiers voting and 
were trying to defeat the bill.” That 
statement may indicate he is trying to- 
use it as a political vehicle for his re- 
election even before it has been voted 
upon. In this enlightened age such 
charges will not pump any new life into 
his fast failing political fortunes in Illi- 
nois. 

The very opposite is the case. Speak- 
ing for myself, and I believe for all of 
the Members on both sides of the aisle, 
I am anxious for all the soldiers to vote. 

He doubtless wants the friends and 
relatives of the soldiers to believe that 
he is more anxious than some of us to 
give the soldiers a right to vote. He does 
not tell them that his plan does not give 
the soldiers a real ballot. He does not 
tell them that the blank ballot form he 
wants to send them does not have the 
name of a candidate on it. 

And in this connection may I point out 
that three Democrats have joined in an- 
other place in introducing as a substi- 
tute to the Lucas-Green bill an amend- 
ment almost identical to the joint reso- 
lution we will recommend to this body. 
I am informed many able Members on 
both sides of that body are supporting it. 
This refutes the charge and proves our 
position is clearly nonpartisan. 

No, the Republicans and Democrats 
who oppose this bill are not doing it to 
prevent the soldiers from voting. We 
are opposing it because we have sworn 
to uphold the Constitution and in an 
attempt to work out a plan that will give 
our men and women in the armed serv- 
ices a chance to vote a real ballot, the 
kind they want to vote and will appre- 
ciate. 

Mr. Speaker, there is less glamor, less 
sentiment, and less political possibilities 
in this final thought I want to bring to 
this debate, but it is of transcending im- 
portance. It is this: Let us not overlook 
our responsibility to the 120,000,0C0 peo- 
ple here at home. It is our duty to pre- 
serve for them an orderly, legal election 
so that when the votes are cast in No- 
vember 1944, and counted, we will know 
then who is elected and will not have to 
run the risk possibly of the election being 
thrown into the Supreme Court or into 
the Congress, with months of delay which 
would bring chaos to the entire Nation. 
The soldiers who are fighting for this 
Nation would be the last ones to want us 
to take a chance on such a situation. 

This election naturally will be decided 
by the great majority of the voters who 
yet remain on the home front. It is my 
opinion that aside from the question of 
the constitutionality of the Lucas-Green- 
Worley bill that the people of the Nation 
will not approve the extension of the 
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Federal Government into this election 
by setting up a new bureaucratic Federal 
ballot control commission, overriding our 
present election laws of the various 
States. 


House Joint Resolution 180 


Joint resolution to facilitate absentee voting, 
under the laws of the several States, by 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States in time of war 


Resolved, etc., That the Congress hereby 
expresses itself as favoring, and recommends 
to the several States the enactment of, ap- 
propriate legislation to enable each person 
absent from the place of his residence and 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States, who is eligible to vote in any election 
district or precinct, to vote by absentee ballot 
in any general election held in his election 
district or precinct in time of war. 

Sec. 2. It is further suggested and recom- 
mended, so as to facilitate such absentee vot- 
ing by members of the armed forces— 

(a) That the several States, in order to 
avoid expense, duplication of effort, and loss 
of time, honor applications for absentee 
ballots by absent voters in the armed forces 
made by the use of post cards printed pursu- 
ant to section 3 of the act of September 16, 
1942 (Public, No. 712, 77th Cong.), of which 
some 11,000,000 have been prepared and are 
available for such purpose, notwithstanding 
that such cards refer to the ballot being 
applied for as an “official war ballot.” 

(b) That the secretary of state of each of 
the several States, upon receipt of any such 
post cards, promptly forward it to the proper 
county, city, or other election official or offi- 
cials in order that the request for an absentee 
ballot may be acted upon as expeditiously as 
possible. 

(c) That the several States cooperate to 
the end that county, city, or other election 
officials be authorized and instructed, upon 
receipt of an application made upon such a 
card, to mail promptly to the voter making 
the application, if legally permissible under 
the laws of the State, a suitable absentee 
ballot, including therewith a self-addressed 
envelope for the use of the voter in return- 
ing the ballot and any instructions to govern 
the use of such ballot and envelope. 


(d) So that the envelope in which the bal- 
lot is sent to the voter, and the envelope 
supplied for the return of the ballot, may be 
identified by Post Office Department and other 
authorities as carrying an election ballot, that 
there be printed or stamped in a conspicuous 
place on each such envelope the words “Offi- 
cial election ballot.” In the case of States 
in which no provision is made for sending 
with the absentee ballots a printed form to 
be used by a voter for the purpose of estab- 
lishing his legal right to vote, that appropri- 
ate action be taken to have printed and en- 
closed with absentee ballots mailed in re- 
sponse to applications received on the -post 
cards hereinbefore referred to, a form for the 
signature and oath or affirmation of the 
voter; and it is suggested that a form sub- 
stantially as follows would be appropriate 
for such purpose: 


OATH OF ELECTOR FOR VOTING IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTION TO BE HELD IN 194... 


I do hereby swear (or affirm) that: 

(1) I am a citizen of the United Staten; 

(2) The date of my birth was -....._.._- 

Ue. en years preceding this election 
my home residence has been in the State 
OF ncanpcnieone ; 

(i. years preceding this election 
my home residence has been in the (city, 
town, or village, if any) of ...-........ in 
the county of -..--- at (street and number, 
if any, or rural route) ...... eee ; 
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(5) I am in the armed forces of the United 
States; 
and that I have not voted and do not intend 
to vote in this election at any address other 
than the above; and that I have not received 
or offered, do not expect to receive, have not 
paid, offered or promised to pay, contribute, 
offered, or promised to contribute to another, 
to be paid or used, any money or other valu- 
able thing as a compensation or reward for 
the giving of a vote at this election, and have 
not made any promise to influence the giv- 
ing or withholding of any such vote; and 
that I have not been convicted of bribery or 
any infamous crime, or, if so convicted, that 
I have been pardoned or restored to all the 
rights of a citizen, without restriction as to 
the rights of suffrage. 
(Voter must write his usual signature 
here and oath must be administered 


and attested) 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
CD sackinnwnee ee § Absa 


Commissioned, noncommissioned, or 
petty officer not below the rank of 
sergeant (or its equivalent) shall 
write his name here. 

Officer signing above shall print his 

rank or rating clearly here. 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall, wherever practicable 
and compatible with military operations, be 
the duty of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to make available to 
members of the armed forces, at appropriate 
times, the post cards referred to in section 2, 
and to cooperate with appropriate State offi- 
cers and agencies in the distribution, execu- 
tion and attestation, collection, and return 
of such absentee ballots, and envelopes to be 
used in connection therewith, as may be 
provided under the laws of the several States 
for the use of persons in the armed forces in 
time of war. . 

(b) Such ballots and envelopes, and com- 
munications in connection therewith, in- 
cluding post cards, shall be transmitted free 
of postage, including air-mail postage, in the 
United States mails, and shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, be transmitted by air mail. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure the information 
contained in the following letter will 
show the absolute fallacy of trying to 
make the Lucas-Worley bill fit into our 
State elections: 


TuHeE STaTE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Madison, November 24, 1943. 
Hon. MERLIN HULL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hutt: Mr. Zimmerman asked me 
to write you a supplementary letter in answer 
to your question as to what changes are 
necessary in the Wisconsin statutes before 
the Federal war ballot law, S. 1285 or H. R. 
3436, can be given effect in this State. You 
probably have in mind sections of our statutes 
as cited in (a), (b), and (c), below. 

(a) Section 6.25 (1), under which the 
county clerk is to print and distribute all bal- 
lots for county-wide use at Presidential, 
State, congressional, legislative, and county 
elections. 

Under subsection (2) of this section, bal- 
lots not provided by county clerks are not 
to be cast or counted in any election. 

(b) Section 6.41, under which ballots voted 
in person and not endorsed by ballot clerks 
or by the issuing town, city, village, or county 
clerk, when voted by mail, are -void, and the 
penalty of $250, or 1 year in the county jail, 
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is enforceable upon all election officials who 
receive and vote them, 

(c) Section 11.62 forbids any absent voter's 
ballot, not endorsed by the issuing town, 
city, village or county clerk, to be accepted 
and counted at the polls, under penalty of 
$100 in fine or 30 days in the county jail. 

It would seem, therefore, that the war 
ballots if printed and distributed by the 
Army and Navy or by a Federal election com- 
mission, as provided in bill 8. 1285, would be 
null and void in Wisconsin, though mil- 
lions of dollars in tax money were spent in 
printing, distributing, and transporting them 
to tk? polls. 

This bill, we understand, after a hearing, 
has now been returned to the Senate com- 
mittee for a thorough overhauling. 

Will it not, therefore, be wise at this point 
to pause and inquire through the highest 
legal or judicial sources as to the jurisdiction 
of Congress over: 

1. The qualifications of electors; 

2. The right of Congress to take over and 
conduct State elections in distant places of 
the earth; 

3. The right of Congress to repeal State 
registration, as a convenient form of evidence 
of domicile in a particular municipality, as 
to members of the armed forces and at: the 
same time to leave registration in force as to 
all other electors voting for Federal offices? 

It appears to have been settled as early as 
1874 and 1875 that the right to vote comes 
from the State and protection as to oppor- 
tunity and equality in voting comes from the 
Nation. (Minor v. Happersett (1874), 21 
Wall. 162; United States v. Cruikshank (1875), 
92 U. S. 545 (556), cited by Norton’s Consti- 
tution of the United States, p. 276.) 

If you have other questions in mind which 
we have not answered, this department will 
be pleased to hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep R. ZIMMERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 
By Gro. Brown, 
Division of Records and Elections. 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Record a copy of the committee 
print of the bill H. R. 3436. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The committee print of the bill is as 
follows: 


A bill to provide a method of voting, in time 
of war, by members of the armed forces 
absent from the place of their residence 


Be it enacted, etc.— 


Tirzte I 
SPECIAL METHOD OF VOTING IN TIME OF WA 


UNITED STATES WAR BALLOT COMMISSION 


Sec. 101. (a) There is established a United 
States War Ballot Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commission), which shall 
be composed of four Commissioners, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to serve a term which shall not exceed the 
duration of the war and 6 months thevre- 
after. Two Commissioners shall be members 
of the political party casting the largest popu- 
lar vote, and two Commissioners shall be 
members of the political party casting the 
second largest popular vote, for Presidential 
electors in the most recent Presidential elec- 
tion. No Commissioner shall hold or be 4 
candidate for any elective public office. The 
Commission shall elect from among its mem- 
bers a chairman and a vice chairman. Each 
Commissioner so appointed shall receive 8s 
compensation $25 for each day in which he 
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is actually engaged in performing the duties 
of his office and shall also be reimbursed for 
any necessary expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of his duties. In the event of a 
tie vote in any matter before it, the Com- 
mission shall notify the President, and the 
president shall request the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court to designate an Associate 
Justice (other than a retired Justice) of such 
Court, or a circuit judge (other than a re- 
tired judge) of the United States, or a jus- 
tice (other than a retired justice) of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to serve on the Commis- 
sion for purposes of disposition of such mat- 
ter, and the justice or Judge so designated 
shall have power to act as temporary chair- 
man of the Commission, with power to cast 
the deciding vote. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point, without regard to the Civil Service Act, 
rules and regulations, an Executive Direc- 
<or, and such other officers, employees, or 
agents as may be necessary for the perform- 
ance of its duties under this act. The Com- 
mission may receive assistance from other 
Federal departments and agencies in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act. The Com- 


mission may delegate such of its powers or, 


duties under this act as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes thereof. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Commission, 
acting so far as practicable in consultation 
with representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments and the other agencies and offi- 
cials charged with the performance of duties 
under this act, to formulate such plans, make 
such arrangements, and adopt such meas- 
ures not inconsistent with the purposes of 
this act as it may deem appropriate to fur- 
ther the purposes of this act and facilitate 
its administration. The Commission is au- 
thorized to investigate any alleged neglect, 
misconduct, or irregularity in the adminis- 
tration of this act, except that when the 
Commission becomes cognizant of any al- 
leged neglect, misconduct, or irregularity in 
the administration of this act on the part 
of persons serving in the armed forces, the 
Commission shall report to the Secretary 
of War or to the Secretary of the Navy, as 
the case may be, who shall make investi- 
gation and report thereon to the Commis- 
sion. As soon as practicable after any elec- 
tion to which the provisions of this title 
apply, the Commission shall report to the 
Congress on the administration of the act, 
including the number of ballots received by 
the Commission and transmitted to the sec- 
retaries of state of the several States, the 
reports received by the Commission from the 
secretaries of state and any neglect, mis- 
conduct, or irregularity found pursuant to 
this section. Any Commissioner disagreeing 
as to the contents of the report may set 
forth his separate views. 


VOTERS ELIGIBLE UNDER THIS TITLE 


Sec. 102. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “members of the armed 
forces of the United States” means members 
of the Army of the United States, the United 
States Navy, the United States Marine Corps, 
the United States Coast Guard, or any of 
their respective components. 

(2) The term “United States” used geo- 
graphically includes only the territorial lim- 
its of the several States of the United States 
and the District of Columbia. 

(b) In time of war, notwithstanding any 
provision of State law relating to the reg- 
istration of qualified voters, every individ- 
ual who is a member of the armed forces of 
the United States, and who is absent from 
the place of his voting residence but other- 
wise eligible to register and qualified to vote 
under the law of the State of his voting 
residence in any election for electors of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, United States Senators, and Repre- 
Sentatives in Congress, shall be entitled to 
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vote for such officers in accordance with the 
provisions of this title. 


PAYMENT OF POLL TAX NOT REQUIRED 


Sec. 103. No member of the armed forces 
of the United States shall, in time of war, be 
required, as a condition of voting in any 
election for electors for President or Vice 
President, or for Senator or Member of the 
House of Representatives, to pay any poll tax 
or other tax or make any other payment to 
any State or political subdivision thereof. 


OFFICIAL FEDERAL WAR BALLOTS, ENVELOPES, AND 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR VOTING PROCEDURE 


Sec. 104 (a) The commission shall cause to 
be prepared and printed for use in voting 
in general elections under this title an ade- 
quate number of official Federal war bal- 
lots. Each ballot shall be printed in the fol- 
lowing form insofar as the officers enumer- 
ated are appropriate to the particular 
election: 


OFFICIAL FEpEraAL War Bator ror Use IN 
GENERAL ELECTION To Be HELD IN 19__ 


Instructions: To vote, write in the name 
of the candidate of your choice for each of- 
fice, or write in the name of his political 
party—Democratic, Republican, or other. 


ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


(A vote for President includes a vote for Vice 
President of the same party) 

Write in the name of your choice for Presi- 

dent or the name of his party__...-...... ~ 


UNITED STATES SENATOR 


(Only if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State) 
Write in the name of your choice for Senator 
or the name of his party ................ 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR YOUR DISTRICT 


Write in the name of your choice for Repre- 
sentative in Congress for your district or 
Tie BRENe OO TN: POC no ee eictnnccn 


REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE IN CONGRESS FOR 
YOUR STATE 


(Only in the States entitled thereto) 
(Vote for one or two, as the case may be) 
Write in the name or names of your choice 
for Representative at Large or the name of 
le ORGS: naatensnssamuntabtendieneaietien 


A vote by party designation shall be deemed 
to be a vote for the candidate of that party 
by name. A vote for a Presidential candidate 
by name or by party shall be deemed to be a 
vote for the candidates for Presidential and 
Vice Presidential electors of his party. No 
ballot shall be invalid by reason of mis- 
take or omission in writing in the name of 
the candidate or his political party where 
the candidate or party intended by the voter 
is plainly identifiable. Where, because of 
any defect in marking, a ballot is held in- 
valid as to any particular candidate for of- 
fice, it shall remain valid as to the other 
candidates for office. 

(b) The commission shall also cause to be 
prepared and printed an appropriate num- 
ber of official inner envelopes for use in en- 
closing ani sealing the official Federal war 
ballots. Each such envelope shall be gummed 
ready for sealing. Upon one side of the 
envelope shall be printed: 

OFFICIAL INNER ENVELOPE FOR OFFICIAL FEpD- 
ERAL WaR BALLOT, FOR USE IN GENERAL 
ELECTION 

Tenmne: C8 WORE ccccctccneusescsnntiavewsuce 

(Print your name plainly here) 

Home residence: 

Street and number (if any) or rural 
TOUE ccccenieneccensscnesnoescccncesenn 
(Print street and number or 

rural route plainly here) 
City or town (if any) ..................-. 
(Print city or town 

plainly here) 

County 
(Print county pliinly here) 
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Upon the other side of such envelope shall 
be printed the following oath at the top of 
which shall be set forth the date of the 
election: 


OaTH oF ELECTOR FoR VOTING IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTION To BE HELD IN 19_. 


I do hereby swear (or affirm) that: 

(1) I ama citizen of the United States: 

(2) The date of my birth was ____________ 

SOF SE chien years preceding this elec- 
tion my home residence has been in the 
SI GEE eipciibadhbptntncnthdniakddieneteeaatinenmnenene 

CU isaac years preceding this elec- 
tion my home residence has been in the 
(city, town, or village, if any) of --.-...__. 
RTO aise ce 
at (street and number, if any, or rural 
SN eens tects asi Aaa enice etincacibae tice nies a ha 

(5) Iam in the armed forces of the United 
States; and that I have not voted and do not 
intend to vote in this election at any ad- 
dress other than the above; and that I have 
not received or offered, do not expect to re- 
ceive, have not paid, offered or promised to 
pay, contributed, offered, or promised to con- 
tribute to another, to be paid or used, any 
money or other valuable thing as a compen- 
sation or reward for the giving of a vote at 
this election, and have not made any prom- 
ise to influence the giving or withholding of 
any such vote; and that I have not been con- 
victed of bribery or any infamous crime, or, 
if so convicted, that I have been pardoned or 
restored to all the rights of a citizen, without 
restriction as to the rights of suffrage. 

(Voter nrust write his usual signature here 
and oath must be administered and attested.) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
‘nner GG OE vcwiecnag Gas 

(Commissioned, noncommissioned, or petty 
Officer not below the rank of sergeant (or its 
equivalent) shall write his name here.) 

(Officer signing above shall print his rank 
or rating clearly here.) 

(c) The commission shall also cause to be 
prepared and printed an appropriate num- 
ber of official outer envelopes for use in re- 
turning to the commission official Federal 
war ballots and official inner envelopes. 
Each such envelope shall be gummed ready 
for sealing. Upon such outer envelope the 
following shall be printed: 

Free of all postage, including 
(official Federal war ballot). 

To the United States war ballot commission: 

For transmission to the secretary of state 
of the State shown below: 

Voter’s home address: 
Street and number (if any) or rural 


air mail 


(Print clearly) 
CR OF OI Ce BG vittitececnncamecn 


SN thsi ccnttnnintnntiniennreuneniimenaaenn . 


(Print clearly) 


(d) Ballots and envelopes for use under 
this title shall be suitable for air mailing. 

(e) The Commission shall also cause to be 
prepared and printed an adequate number of 
copies of instructions for voting procedure 
for use in accordance with the provisions of 
this title. 

(f) Where the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy determines that the 
transmission abroad of any material required 
to be prepared and printed by the provisions 
of this section is inexpedient because of 
transportation difficulties or for other rea- 
sons arising from the conduct of the war, 
the Commission is authorized to arrange for 
such material to be printed outside the United 
States. 

BALLOTING 


Sec. 105. (a) Any person voting under the 
provisions of this title shall privately mark 








ne ne a ttt me 
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the ballot, place it in the official inner en- 
velope, and securely sea] such envelope. He 
shall then fill in and subscribe the oath print- 
ed upon the official inner envelope. After 
the oath has been duly attested, the voter 
shall then place the official inner envelope in 
the official outer envelope, shal] fill in and 
securely seal such outer envelope, and shall 
deliver it to a person designated by proper 
authority to receive executed ballots for 
transmission to the Commission. 

(b) Any commissioned, noncommissioned, 
or petty officer not below the rank of sergeant 
(or its equivalent) in the armed forces of the 
United States is authorized to administer and 
attest such oaths as are required by this title. 
All such oaths shall constitute prima facie 
evidence that the voter is qualified to vote, 
unless the statements contained in such oath 
indicate the contrary. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 106. The Secretaries of War and Navy 
shall be responsible for the administration of 
this title with respect to members of the 
armed forces entitled to vote under this title. 


TRANSMISSION OF FEDERAL BALLOTS, ENVELOPES, 
AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR VOTING PROCEDURE 


Sec. 107. (a) In each year in which a gen- 
eral election for Senators and Representatives 
in Congress is to be held, the Commission 
shall furnish to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, well in advance of the election, an ade- 
quate number of ballots, official inner en- 
velopes, official outer envelopes, and instruc- 
tions for voting procedure. 

(b) The Secretaries of War and Navy shall, 
wherever practicable and compatible with 
military operations, transmit to the various 
units of the armed forces, in ample time to 
insure balloting under this title in such gen- 
eral election, an adequate number of ballots, 
official inner envelopes, official outer en- 
velopes, and instructions for voting proce- 
dure, as furnished by the Commission. 


LISTS OF CANDIDATES 


Sec. 108. The secretary of state of each 
State shall furnish the Commission such in- 
formation as the Commission shall request 
for compiling a list of candidates and their 
parties in any general election for President 
and Vice President or for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The Commission 
shall transmit to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, at such times as it deems to be appro- 
priate for balloting under this title, lists of 
candidates compiled from the information so 
received, even if incomplete. The Secretaries 
of War and Navy shall, in ample time for bal- 
loting under this title, transmit such lists to 
all units of the armed forces to the extent 
that such transmission is practicable and 
compatible with military operations. How- 
ever, incomplete lists of candidates so fur- 
nished, or failure to furnish such lists, shall 
be no bar to balloting under the provisions 
of this title. No such list of candidates shall 
contain any information with respect to any 
candidate other than his name and address, 
his party affiliation, and the office for which 
he has been nominated. 


DISTRIBUTION AND COLLECTION OF BALLOTS FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Sec. 109. (a) The Secretaries of War and 
Navy, insofar as practicable and to the fullest 
extent compatible with military operations, 
shall cause ballots, official inner envelopes, 
official outer envelopes, instructions for vot- 
ing procedure, and lists of candidates to be 
distributed to members of the armed forces 
in ample time to insure an opportunity to 
vote in general elections under this title and 
shall cause executed ballots to be collected 
and transmitted to the Commission. 

(b) Wherever practicable and compatible 
with military operations the appropriate com- 
manding officer shall be required— 


_ ee — 7 inated reer aaa perwees er aaa Pape 
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(1) To designate a balloting day for voting 
in general elections which shall be, wherever 
possible, after he has received a list of candi- 
dates from all States, but which shall not be 
later than the date which the Commission 
may fix for the area in which his command 
is located; 

(2) To cause lists of candidates to be post- 
ed and otherwise made available at conspicu- 
ous and convenient places prior to and on the 
balloting day and to cause copies of instruc- 
tions for voting procedure and all other nec- 
essary information to be furnished to mem- 
bers of his unit; 

(3) On the designated day, to cause offi- 
cial Federal war ballots and officials envelopes 
t’ be distributed, to provide a convenient 
place for marking such ballots in secret, and 
to cause executed ballots to be collected and 
delivered for transmission to the Commis- 
sion; 

(4) to assume general responsibility for 
assuring that every voter in his unit has an 
opportunity to vote; and 

(5) to destroy, as soon as practicable after 
the balloting day, all official Federal war 
ballots in his custody remaining unused. 

PRIORITIES 


Sec. 110. The Secretaries of War and Navy 
shall take all steps necessary to give to the 
transmission and delivery of official Federal 
war ballots, official envelopes, instructions 
for voting procedure, and communications 
under this title priority over all unofficial 
communications and priority over official 
communications except where, in the judg- 
ment of the appropriate military and naval 
authorities, such priority would interfere 
with the effective prosecution of the war. 
Ballots cast outside the United States shall, 
wherever practicable to expedite their de- 
livery, be transmitted by air. 

TRANSMISSION 

Sec. 111. (a) The Commission, upon re- 
ceiving any ballot cast under this title, shall 
prompily transmit it to the secretary of state 
of the State of the voter’s residence, who 
shall at an appropriate time transmit it to 
the appropriate election officials of the dis- 
trict, precinct, or county or other voting 
unit of the voter’s residence. No person 
other than such appropriate election Officials 
shall open any official outer or inner envelope 
purporting to contain a ballot cast under 
this title. 

(b) In order to expedite the transmission 
of ballots cast outside the United States to 
the appropriate election officials, the Com- 
mission may establish such regiona! offices 
as may be necessary to receive such ballots, 
sort them out, and forward them to the ap- 
propriate secretaries of state. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 112. (a) The Secretaries of War and 
Navy shall report to the Commission on bal- 
loting under this title, including the number 
of ballots distributed, received, and trans- 
mitted to the Commission, together with any 
comments thereon or explanation thereof. 

(b) The Commission shall prepare a state- 
ment of all ballots received and transmitted 
to the various secretaries of state. Each sec- 
retary of state shall prepare an account of 
all ballots received by him and transmitted 
to the various election officials, who shall 
prepare accounts of all such ballots received 
and of all such ballots counted, and return 
such accounts to the secretary of State. 
Within 30 days after the last day for counting 
absentee ballots in any election, in’ which 
ballots are cast under the provisions of this 
title, each secretary of state shall report such 
accounts to the Commission, together with 
any comments or explanation thereof. 

VALIDITY OF BALLOTS 


Sec. 113. (a) Votes cast under the provi- 
sions of this title shall be canvassed, counted, 
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and certified in each State by its proper 
canvassing boards in accordance: with the 
laws of such State in the same manner, as 
nearly as may be practicable, as the votes 
cast within its borders are canvassed, counted, 
and certified. 

(b) No executed official Federal war ballot 
shall be valid if— 

(1) The voter has also voted in person or 
by absentee ballot in accordance with the 
procedure provided by State law; or 

(2) The date of the oath of elector is later 
than the date of the holding of the election; 
or 

(3) Such ballot is received by the appro. 
priate election official of the district, pre- 
cinct, county, or other voting unit of the 
State of the voter’s residence later than the 
closing of the polls on the date of the hold- 
ing of the election, except that any extension 
of time for the receipt of absentee ballots 
permitted by State laws shall apply to ballots 
cast under this title. 

(c) All official ballot envelopes received by 
@ secretary of state at a date or time too 
late for proper delivery, and all official ballot 
envelopes not delivered, to polling places or 
to the proper officials shall not be opened 
but shall be endorsed with the date on which 


“they were received by such secretary and 


shall be retained by him until the time has 
expired for contesting the election, when 
they shall be destroyed under his supervision 
without examination. 

(d) In certifying the appointment of the 
electors of President and Vice President un- 
der section 2 of the act of May 29, 1928 
(U. 8S. C., title 3, sec. 7a), the executive of 
each State shall also certify that there has 
been substantial compliance by officials in 
such State with the provisions of this title. 
If the executive of the State does not make 
such certification, or if the United States 
War Ballot Commission certifies that there 
has not been substantial compliance by 
Officials in such State with the provisions of 
this title, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, acting separately, shall concur- 
rently decide whether the noncompliance so 
affected the appointment of electors in the 
State as to require such appointment to be 
treated as invalid. 


VOTING SAFEGUARDS 


Sec. 114. Every individual concerned with 
the administration of this title shall take all 
necessary steps to prevent fraud, to protect 
voters against coercion of any sort, and to 
safeguard the integrity and secrecy of ballots 
cast hereunder. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 115. (a) Whoever willfully and with- 
out justification deprives any voter of any 
right or privilege provided for in this title, 
or interferes or attempts to interfere with the 
right of any person to vote, or to vote as he 
may choose, under the provisions of this title, 
or willfully refuses or fails to count any ballot 
validly cast under the provisions of this 
title, or whoever does or attempts to do any 
fraudulent act in connection with the casting 
of ballots under this title shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 6 years, or both: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not make 
criminal any act done in good faith by 4% 
member of the armed forces of the United 
States in the exercise of his judgment as to 
what was practicable and compatible with 
military operations. 

(b) All existing provisions of law prohibit- 
ing offenses against the elective franchise 
shall apply with respect to elections and vot- 
ing pursuant to the provisions of this title. 


APPROPRIATE STATE OFFICIALS 


Sec. 116. Wherever, in any State, an official 
other than the secretary of state is the appro- 
priate State official to carry out any function 
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vested in the secretary of state under this 
title, the term “secretary of state” shall mean 
such other official. 


OPFICIALS AND AGENCIES TO ACT FOR SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Sec. 117. Each secretary of state may utilize 
the services of such State and local officials 
and agencies for such purposes and to such 
extent as he may deem appropriate in the 
exercise of his powers and duties under this 
ACT TO BE LIBERALLY CONSTRUED 

Sec. 118. No mere informality in the man- 
ner of carrying out or executing the provi- 
sions of this title shall invalidate any ballots 
cast under it or otherwise be permitted to 
defeat its purposes. The provisions of this 
title shall be construed liberally in order to 
effectuate its purposes, and substantial com- 
pliance with its requirements shall be deemed 
to be sufficient. 

TiTLeE II 
VoTING UNDER STATE LAW FOR STATE AS WELL 
AS FEDERAL OFFICERS 
POST CARDS 


Sec. 201. In order to afford an opportunity 
for members of the armed forces to vote for 
State officials and to utilize State absentee 
balloting procedures to the greatest extent 
possible, the Commission shall cause to be 
printed and delivered to the Secretaries of 
War and Navy an adequate number of post 
cards for use in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title. The Secretaries of War 
and Navy shall, wherever practicable and 
compatible with military operations, cause 
such post cards to be made available, at 
appropriate times, upon request, to members 
of the armed forces located within the United 
States, and, where State procedures can be 
effectively employed, to members of the 
armed forces located in other places. 

Upon one side of the post card shall be 
printed the following: 

Secretary of state of ._...-. 

Being in the armed forces of the United 
States, I hereby request an absentee ballot to 
vote in the coming ...... (primary, general, 
or special) election. 

(1) Iam a citizen of the United States. 

(2) The date of my birth was ....--..--.. : 


(3) FOP xscnac years preceding this elec- 
tion my home residence has been in the State 
OF .ncanecatecmeaee 

($) Fata ccuce years preceding this election 
my home residence has been in the (city, 
town, or village) of ..--.- , In the county 
O ccnaaa , at (street and number, if any, or 


SUPAE SOUND) stip eiie eae 


Please send the ballot to me at the follow- 
ing address: 


(Write your usual signature above) 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
a GRY 66 cccimtn, IGG: 
(Commissioned officer writes here 
his name and rank) 
Upon the other side of the post card shall 
be printed the following: 
Free of postage, including air mail (war 
allot). 
Secretary of state of ......-....--.- : 


(City) 


(State) 
FUNCTION OF POST CARDS 
Sec. 202. Such post cards may be used, if 
State law permits, as applications for ballots 
under State absentee balloting laws, as appli- 
cation for registration under State absentee 
balloting laws, or as sources of information 
to implement State absentee balloting laws. 
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No voter shall be precluded from voting under 
the provisions of title I of this act by reason 
of any post-card application made under this 
title, unless such voter casts an absentee 
ballot. 


INFORMATION REGARDING ELECTIONS 


Sec. 203. The Commission shall, at appro- 
priate times, furnish the Secretaries of War 
and Navy with any information received from 
a secretary of state as to the dates of elec- 
tions in such State, including general, special, 
and primary elections. The Secretaries of 
War and Navy shall cause, wherever practi- 
cable and compatible with military opera- 
tions, such information to be made available 
to members of the armed forces. - 

Trrie III 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 301. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

TRANSMISSION FREE OF POSTAGE 

Sec. 302. The transmission of all communi- 
cations under titles I and II of this act shall 
be free of postage, including air-mail postage, 
in the United States mails. 

VOTING UNDER STATE LAW PERMITTED 

Sec. 303. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to restrict the right of any member of 
the armed forces of the United States to vote 
in accordance with the law of the State of his 
residence, if he does not elect to vote in 
accordance with the provisions of title I of 
this act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 304. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any circum- 
stance shall be held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the act and the applicability 
of such provision to other circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 


REPEAL OF ACT OF SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 


Sec. 305. The act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for a method of voting, in time of war, 
by members of the land and naval fcrces ab- 
sent from the place of their residence,” ap- 
proved September 16, 1942 (Public Law 712, 
Seventy-seventh Congress), is hereby repealed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Maas asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD.) 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HErT- 
ER] over the radio, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON cf California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the REecorp and 
include therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter received from Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Veterans’ Administrator, with 
certain enclosures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. McLEan] is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 


TAXATION 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Morgenthau appeared before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate this morning 
and advocated the same tax program as 
he did before the House Ways and 
Means Committee several weeks ago. 
The program had the full and deliberate 
consideration of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which was unable to justify 
it and, instead, reported the measure 
passed by the House last Wednesday. 

The attitude of the Secretary would 
indicate that the administration is not 
going to be satisfied with the recom- 
mendations of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the action of the House, 
and, what is more important, this differ- 
ence of opinion would indicate that we 
still have a tax problem. That problem 
goes beyond thoughts of the amount of 
money that should be raised and involves 
matters which ought to have the 
thoughtful consideration of Congress. 

The remarks made on Wednesday dur- 
ing the debate were directed more par- 
ticularly to the provisions of the measure 
before us. My purpose today is to sup- 
plement the thoughts expressed at that 
time with some general observations as 
to the effect of increased Federal taxes. 

REVOLUTION BY TAXATION 

It is apparent that a revolution is oc- 
curring in Federal taxation. This revo- 
lution carries with it, unfortunately, the 
clear implicatidn of a vast social revolu- 
tion, unless recent trends are checked. 
After World War No. 1, Federal taxes 
declined from a peak of $6,700,000,000 
in the fiscal year of 1920 and were con- 
tinued during the 1920’s at a level of 
$4,000,000,000. When, in 1938, tax re- 
ceipts again ran close to $6,000,000,000, 
the country thought it was paying very 
heavy taxes. In the fiscal year of 1939, 
Federal taxes amounted to $5.200,000,- 
000. During the fiscal year 1944 they 
may rise to $45,000,000,000. Now the 
Treasury has proposed to saddle the tax- 
payers with $10,500,000,000 in new taxes 
as a modest reminder that we are 
engaged in World War No. 2. 

Of course, taxes may be reduced after 
the war. But, to maintain the military 
and civil expenditures which now loom 
up as necessary in the years following 
the war, it may be imperative to raise 
$20,000,000,000 or more annually in 
taxes for many years. Our tax pay- 
ments after this war may be four or five 
times our tax payments before the war, 
and to our Federal tax payments we 
must add payments of $10,000,000,000 or 
more in taxes to our State and local gov- 
ernments. The revolution by taxation 
threatens the existence of our free en- 
terprise system of business, the existence 
of our middle class, and the existence of 
our States. 


TAXATION AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
First, consider the tax threat to our en- 
terprise system. Under our free-enter- 
prise system, the owners and managers of 
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business undertakings have supplied the 
capital and managerial ability to con- 
duct business efficiently, producing vast 
quantities of goods and services for the 
customers who have been eager to satisfy 
their wants for automobiles, radios, tele- 
phones, and a myriad variety of articles. 
Those who assumed the risks of promot- 
ing new inventions and producing these 
and staple articles, who ventured their 
capital and their abilities, knew that if 
they were successful in supplying the 
consumers they would reap economic re- 
wards. The system provided incentives 
to work and save, to produce at ever 
lower costs, and to assume all the risks 
entailed in business. In producing for 
the consumer, work was provided for the 
masses so that they would earn the 
higher incomes they wanted in order to 
purchase the expanding stream of goods 
and services flowing into the markets. 

The system of free enterprise did not 
always operate perfectly and the reform- 
ers sought to destroy it and to establish 
in its place a Government-controlled 
economy. No doubt Government must 
cooperate with business, must at times 
regulate and aid it, if business is to func- 
tion most effectively for the whole society. 
But when Government supplants private 
business, the incentives to thrift and 
work, to saving and risk taking, to effi- 
ciency and low costs, are weakened. 
Government control of industry need not 
come directly by outright condemnation 
and purchase. It may come indirectly 
through confiscatory taxation and a mul- 
titude of stringent regulations which 
deaden the spirit of free enterprise and 
drain off its resources. 

Our corporate taxes are now imposed 
at terrific rates. The normal and sur- 
taxes are graduated up to 40 percent and 
the excess-profits tax may rise to 90 per- 
cent, except as it is reduced by the in- 
adequate 10-percent credit for debt pay- 
ment and post-war needs. These taxes 
together may take as much as 80 percent 
of a corporation’s income and remove 
virtually all incentive to assume the add- 
ed risk of new and greater production. 
Now the Treasury would go further and 
increase the combined normal and sur- 
tax to a maximum of 50 percent. 

What would the effects of this drastic 
step be? Contrary to popular opinions, 
corporations have not enjoyed large 
profits after their taxes have been paid, 
they have not been paying out great 
dividends, and they have not been piling 
up huge surpluses. Our corporations 
urgently need funds for conversion to 
post-war production. They urgently 
need funds to provide the equipment and 
materials required to meet the accumu- 
lating reservoir of consumer demand 
which will break in a flood of buying 
after the war. 

But the tax rates have been so high 
that corporations have been unable to 
save the funds they will need after the 
war. Everywhere business enterprises 
are seriously concerned over the inade- 
quacy of funds for financing their post- 
war requirements. The universal de- 
mand everywhere in the world of busi- 
ness for deductions from taxation to 
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permit the laying away of funds is a 
convincing demonstration that corpo- 
rate tax rates have passed the point of 
danger. 

At the height of prosperity in the year 
1929, Federal corporation taxes amount- 
ed to $1,181,000,000 and the profits re- 
maining after taxes were $7,972,000,000. 
Dividend payments were $5,778,000,000. 

In the year 1942, although corporate 
profits before taxes were $18,784,000,000 
as compared with $9,153,000,000 in 1929, 
taxes had increased over 10 times and 
were $11,900,000,000. Profits after taxes 
were $6,884,000,000, or $1,088,000,000 
less than in 1929. Dividend payments 
were $3,983,000,000, or $1,795,000,000 less 
than in 1929. These are all Department 
of Commerce figures. At this stage it is 
still uncertain if 1943 will not present an 
even less favorable picture for corpora- 
tions than 1942. 

In the period 1929 to 1942, while cor- 
porate profits after taxes and dividends 
were declining, wage and salary pay- 
ments were increasing from $52,000,000,- 
000 to $78,000,000,000. The net income 
of farmers has also been rising during 
the war and the workers and farmers 
have, in general, enjoyed real increases 
in their purchasing power. Meanwhile 
the owners of corporations were not en- 
joying larger profits and dividends, after 
taxes had taken their heavy toll, and 
their purchasing power has been declin- 
ing. 

Corporations have recently been sav- 
ing out of their earnings about $3,000,- 
000,000 annually, a relatively small sum 
when their post-war capital require- 
ments and their increased risks are con- 
sidered. Individuals have increased 
their savings phenomenally, however. 
They put aside nearly $27,000,000,000 in 
1942 and may save $36,000,000,000 in 1943, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Of course these are aggregate figures 
and they do not tell the story of particu- 
lar corporations. But the general trend 
is clear. The take of Uncle Sam out of 
corporation earnings has multiplied from 
a little over $1,000,000,000 in 1929 to 
nearly $12,000,000,000 in 1942, and may 
rise to $14,000,000,000 or more in 1943. 
Two-thirds of total corporate earnings 
are now being taken in taxes and the 
Treasury wants still more. 

The answer invariably given by the 
proponents of higher taxes to the sug- 
gestion that present taxes are already an 
oppressive weight on corporations is that 
the corporations, if they lack capital 
after the war, can obtain it from Govern- 
ment-regulated banks or from Govern- 
ment-regulated capital markets. The 
critics of free enterprise also say that 
corporations should not be allowed to 
plow back their earnings but should be 
compelled to come to the Government or 
Government-controlled financial sources 
for funds. ; 

Thus confiscatory taxation would be 
employed to choke the spirit of free en- 
terprise and remove the cheapest and 
most accessible source of funds. Thus 
by taxation the Government would be- 
come the virtual owner of business and 
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industry. Thus by taxation state 
socialism or fascism would be in. 
augurated. 


THE THREAT TO THE MIDDLE CLASS 


I have spoken of the threat of crush- 
ing taxation to private enterprise, which 
we have long regarded a typical Ameri- 
can institution. Another democratic in- 
stitution, the great middle class of skilleq 
and white-collar workers, of small enter- 
prisers and professional people, of pros- 
perous farmers and others with moderate 
incomes, is now threatened by the 
menace of regulatory taxation which 
would squeeze out of existence those with 
incomes above $2,500. 

At first our tax policies were directed 
against those with incomes above $1.- 
000,000. Then the $100,000 class was 
bludgeoned by taxation, and more re- 
cently the $25,000 group. Now we have 
the Treasury tax proposals to strike at 
those with incomes above $2,500 and to 
soften the load on those with lower in- 
comes. This is class legislation pure and 
simple—an open bid for the votes of the 
masses with lower incomes. In time the 
attack will be directed toward the $2,000 
class, and eventually, perhaps, the $1,500 
incomes, until all families have equal 
shares of the national product. 

Now I have no brief for soaking the 
poor with heavy taxes. They should be 
spared from excessive burdens. So 
should the great middle class, which has 
always been the stabilizing influence in 
American society. Our goal should be 
the raising of the incomes at the bottom 
until all of our families are in the middle 
class, rather than tearing down the mid- 
dle class and lowering all family incomes 
to the poverty level. 

The Treasury income-tax proposal 
would take little in higher taxes from 
family incomes below $2,500, and that 
would largely be refunded, or more than 
refunded, after the war. Disregarding 
the effects of the 12.5-percent tax rate 
increase arising this year from the en- 
actment of the Current Tax Payment 
Act, a married man with two children 
would have left, after paying his income 
tax, the following, according to Treas- 
ury estimates: 

A $2,000 net income, $1,919. 

A $3,000 net income, $2,616. 

A $5,000 net income, $3,837. 

A $10,000 net income, $6,445. 

A $25,000 net income, $11,250. 

Of course, there would have to be paid 
the 12.5-percent rate increase due this 
year and next, which the Treasury has 
forgotten to mention, and any income 
taxes imposed by State and local govern- 
ments. 

I have recently read a very interesting 
article in the United States News of Oc- 
tober 15, 1943. I commend that article 
to you. It shows how the middle class 
is being wiped out by Federal taxation. 

It may not be possible in the future 
for the middle class to have insurance 
beyond the very modest pensions pro- 
vided by the Government. It may not 
be possible to send the children to col- 
lege. It may not be possible to leave 
a small estate for the dependent sur- 
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vivors. It may not be possible to con- 
tribute to churches and to charities, to 
hospitals and educational! institutions. 

Certainly, after the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken its taxes and the State 
and local government taxes are paid, 
those with income above $2,500 will have 
little enough left, and the Treasury 
would take a large part of that small 
residue. 

Of course, if you look to an era when 
all individuals will be working for the 
Government, and will depend upon the 
Government for their care in sickness, 
old-age, and death, you will not be con- 
cerned over the survival of the great 
middle class. But if you hold faith in 
American democracy, you will not want 
to destroy that large group which, nei- 
ther rich nor poor, has provided our de- 
mocracy with leaders in the past and has 
contributed so much to its cultural and 
religious life—to its system of free enter- 
prise. 
re I ask you to avoid the liquidation of 
the middle class by taxation. The fixed 
incomes are being hard hit by rising 
living costs and by taxes which are now 
oppressively heavy. It would be fatal to 
American democracy to undermine the 
middle class further by confiscatory 
taxation, which would leave us a race 
of peasants and factory wor!lers. 

CAN OUR STATES SURVIVE? 


Finally, I mention the threat to our 
States in the recent taxing and spending 
trends of the Federal Government. By 
our vast expansion of Federal taxation 
we are depriving the States of their vital 
revenue sources. We have invaded the 
inheritance, gasoline, and income-tax 
fields, and we might as well invade the 
retail sales-tax field directly as by the 
indirect method of excise taxes. We 
used to think that property taxation was 
safely preserved for the State and local 
governments, but now we have a Federal 
use tax on automobile and motorboats 
which is, in effect, a tax on a certain 
kind of property. We have learned from 
the levy of the Federal estate, gift, and 
use taxes that we can, in the disguise of 
an excise, tax property by taxing its 
transfer or its use. In Congress there 
have also been proposals to place an 
excise upon intangible property. What 
is left for the State and local govern- 
ments? 

With Federal taxes taking forty or 
forty-five billion dollars from income of 
individuals and corporations, consump- 
tion, and other sources, it is very dif- 
ficult for the State and local govern- 
ments to maintain their revenues. 
After the war, when Federal taxes may 
amount to twenty or twenty-five billion 
dollars annually, the pressure upon these 
sovernments to lower their taxes will be 
tremendous. 

How can these governments survive 
without independent revenue sources? 
Many view the situation with no alarm. 
They would centralize all taxes at Wash- 
ington and share the proceeds with the 
States. Living on a dole, the States 
would, indeed, be political paupers which 


had been sold out to the Federal Govern- 


ment. 
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Federal grants to the State and local 
governments have increased tremen- 
dously. The centralizers are crying for 
new and bigger grants for education, 
health, highways, welfare, and many 
other services. Federal authority is 
growing apace and State authority is 
weakening. If we wish our States to 
survive, and I believe they are indis- 
pensable elements in American democ- 
racy, we must call a halt upon centralized 
taxation and spending. 


CONCLUSION 


I have spoken «i three threats in the 
flood of Federal taxes to fundamental 
American institutions. If free enter- 
prise, the middle class, and our States are 
to continue to exist, Federal taxes must 
soon recede and must certainly not rise 
higher. 

If we want to introduce communism, I 
see no quicker and more effective way 
than confiscatory taxation which will 
wipe out our corporations, place a low 
ceiling on incomes, and bleed the States. 

If this is what we are fighting for, our 
crusade for democracy is a sorry spec- 
tacle indeed. While our boys are crush- 
ing fascism abroad, we are inviting it at 
home. While they are fighting central- 
ized authority in Germany and Japan, 
we are opening our doors to social rev- 
olution and a centralized dictatorship in 
America. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Rus- 
SELL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Murray] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the 15 minutes allotted to me be trans- 
ferred to the end of the day, after all 
other special orders, and that I may pro- 
ceed at that time for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
radio address delivered by myself. 


Is there 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there | 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper clipping. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
three different particulars, and to include 
an article appearing in the Boston Globe; 
also a letter from the Touchdown Club of 
Washington, and a letter from the Amer- 
ican Taxation Clinic. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order, the gentleman from 


Is there 


Is there 
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Kansas (Mr. WINTER] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 


ELEVEN WEEKS OF DEMOCRATIC 
LETHARGY 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now starting into the twelfth week of 
the sessions of the House of Representa- 
tives since we came back from our recess 
which ended on the 14th day of Sep- 
But the Democratic leadership 
of this House, in 11 long weeks, has only 
had 166 hours in which the House of 
Representatives has been in session, and 
less than one-third of that time was 
devoted to the consideration of mat- 
ters brought to the floor of the House 
of Representatives by the Democratic 
leadership. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that we felt it necessary to organize our 
Drive-for-Action Committee, in an effort 
to compel the Democratic leadership to 
take off the brakes so Congress can act 
on the issues upon which the country is 
calling for action. You can look in the 
Recorp and find just exactly how much 
time we have spent in session. Here is 
the record: 

The Fulbright resolution has been 
passed by this House. House joint reso- 
lution 159, which provides for the care of 
wives of enlisted men and some of their 
dependents. An amendment to the Na- 
tional Housing Act. House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 38. This was a good one, 
providing for additional copies of House 
Resolution 30 which authorized an in- 
vestigation regarding the progress of the 
war. 

Then we have passed H. R. 3381, re- 
lating to the Victory tax credits. 

H. R. 5363, extending the time that 
applications might be made under the 
excess-profits tax, and renegotiation of 
contracts. 

We repealed the Chinese Exclysion 
Act. 

We passed a slight amendment to the 
Selective Training and Service Act. 

We passed the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

We passed a resolution paying for the 
expenses of members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee who are attending the 
United Nations Food and Relief Confer- 
ence. 

We passed a resolution extending the 
term of office of the President of the 


| Philippines. 


We passed H. R. 3356 increasing the 
compensation rates and pensions of dis- 
abled veterans and H. R. 3377 increasing 
veterans’ pensions. 

We passed the Commodity Credit leg- 
islation banning consumers’ food subsi- 
dies and the tax bill. That is the com- 
plete record of so-called major legisla- 
tion passed by this House in 11 weeks. 
That is all there is—there is not any 
more. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Democratic leadership, which is di- 
rectly responsible for this sorry showing, 
becomes nettled and ill-tempered when 
it is challenged by our Drive-for-Action 
Committee. 

We have just begun to fight. We shall 
continue to insist that the Democratic 
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majority, which exercises complete con- 
trol over this Congress and its commit- 
tees, take action to permit the duly 
elected Representatives of the people 
who sit in this House to pass upon all 
necessary remedial legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. WINTER] has 
expired. - 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BusBEY] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
quite disturbed this morning when I 
picked up a copy of today’s Washington 
Daily News and read an article entitled, 
“Effect May Hamstring Loyalty In- 
quiries. Civil Service Bans Check on 
Workers’ Red Activities.” 

This is an article by the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspaper Alliance. This article 
is of such great importance at this time 
that I am going to take the time of the 
House to read it. 

It reads as follows: 


Crvit SERVICE BANS CHECK ON WoRKERS’ RED 
ACTIVITIES—EFFECT May HAMSTRING LOYALTY 
INQUIRIES 


United States civil-service investigators 
conducting “loyalty investigations” of Gov- 
ernment employees and applicants for Fed- 
eral jobs are now forbidden to ask them any 
general questions regarding their political 
philosophy or their belief in capitalism, it 
was learned here today. 

Furthermore, an order issued November 3 
by the Civil Service Commission specifically 
bans questions concerning activities in Com- 
munist unions or in any cf the Communist- 
front organizations. 

The order, which went out to some 800 
investizators throughout the country, drasti- 
cally curtails the procedure for determining 
whether Federal employees are Communists. 

Its effect, according to some investigatory 
agencies here, will be to hamstring the inves- 
tigators in their loyalty inquiries for the 
War and Navy Departments, the O. W.I., and 
all other branches of the Federal service. 


LOCAL GROUP NAMED 


The order specifically forbids inquiries 
about the Abraham Lincoln Brigade “or any 
other of the many Spanish relief groups,” the 
Lawyers Guild, the League of Women Shop- 
pers, and the Harry Bridges Defense Com- 
mittee. Most of these are pro-Communist or 
Communist-controlled. 

Instruction No. 4 says: “Do not ask any 
question about membership in the Washing- 
ton Book Shop or any book shop in any city 
similar to the Washington Book Shop.” 

In a confidential memorandum issued last 
year to aid Federal department heads to deter- 
mine the loyalty of their employees, the 
Attorney General included the Washington 
Book Shop among 12 organizations he found 
to be Communist-controlled. 


WARNED OF DISCIPLINE 


Order No. 6 forbids the Government inves- 
tigator to ask any question of an applicant 
or jobholder which might show that his wife 
or husband, as the case may be, or the mem- 
bers of his family are Communists. 

Order 12 forbids inquiring about the ap- 
plicant’s favorite reading matter “especially 
the Daily Worker and all radical and liberal 
publications.” 

The order concludes: “From time to time 
you will receive additional instructions as 
to what to do and what not to do in the 
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course of investigation of loyalty cases. The 
foregoing instructions are to be rigidly ob- 
served and any deviation therefrom will be 
cause for disciplinary action.” 

The order was signed by L. A. Moyer, exec- 
utive director and chief examiner for the 
Commission, and initialed by Alfred Klein, a 
Commission attorney. 


BARRED FROM PAY ROLLS 


Under the Hatch law, Communists as well 
as Nazis and Fascists are barred from the 
Federal pay rolls. But Communists scarcely 
ever admit they are such. Hence, the prac- 
tice of Federal investigating bodies is to show 
an over-all picture of activity in Commu- 
nist fronts. 

One of the few ways in which Communists 
show their hand is by their leadership of 
Communist unions or Communist factions 
within unions. Instruction No. 1 of the 
Commission's order declares, however: 


QUESTIONING RESTRICTED 


“Under no circumstances should any ques- 
tion be asked of an applicant or a witness in- 
volving union membership, union associa- 
tions, or union activities. Not only should 
the applicant not be asked about mem- 
bership in a union but any question should 
be avoided which might elicit from the ap- 
plicant or from a witness union membership 
or activities.” 

If “witnesses say that a certain person is 
a Communist because he has associated with 
certain persons in a union known or said to 
be Communists,” order No. 2 says, the inves- 
tigator should inquire no further into the 
subject. 

“In other words,” No. 2 concludes, “the 
question of unionism should not be brought 
up in any way in an investigation, either 
directly or indirectly.” 

Regarding Spanish relief groups in Amer- 
ica, order 3 says: “The whole matter of the 
war in Spain should be scrupulously avoided 
by the investigator as having any bearing 
on pro-communism.” 

No. 15 says: “Do not ask general questions 
regarding the political philosophy of the ap- 
plicant, such as whether he believes in cap- 
italism or what his opinion is regarding Cer- 
tain events of a current or historical nature.” 

LIST NOT COMPLETE 

In forbidding questions about the Harry 
Bridges Defense Committee, the Lawyers’ 
Guild, and the League of Women Shoppers, 
the order includes two non-Communist 
groups—the Socialist Party and the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. But order 14 
points out, “This is not a complete list of 
organizations about which no questions 
should be asked. * * * If the investiga- 
tor is in doubt, the best policy is not to ask 
the question.” 

Questions about color, race, creed, or re- 
ligion and those “under the category of 
‘snooping’” are specifically banned also. 

Spokesmen for the Commission today ad- 
mitted the existence of the November 3 
order but declined to make it public offi- 
cially. 


Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there anything in 
any of those instructions which prohibits 
those investigators from asking whether 
or not an applicant belongs .to the D. 
A. R., to the America First Committee, 
or the Veterans of Foreign Wars, or any 
other patriotic organization? 

Mr. BUSBEY. The organizations to 
which the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, HorrMan] refers are not listed in 
this article. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I just wondered. Be. 
cause of the investigations being carried 
on by some of the Government snoopers 
it seems that if you belong to America 
First, or the D. A. R., or the Loyal 
Dames, or any of those organizations 
you are condemned and deprived of a 
job. Did the gentleman find out any- 
thing about that? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for his observation, and 
in my opinion, it is particularly true in 
the Office of War Information. 

I am a firm believer in free speech. | 
have never in my life tried to prevent 
anybody from voicing his opinions on 
any subject, regardless of what it might 
be. But the restrictions and regulations 
such as those issued by the Civil Service 
Commission under date of November 3 
absolutely destroy the very purpose for 
which the Civil Service Commission was 
established. If we have this condition to 
contend with, how are we going to be 
able to find out whether a man is con- 
nected with the Nazi Party, the Fascist 
Party, or the Communist Party? 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the Civil 
Service Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should make a very exhaus- 
tive and extensive study and survey into 
this question and find out who was back 
of these instructions by the Civil Service 
Commission. Where did the pressure 
come from, and why were these instruc- 
tions issued? Let us stop and think for 
a moment what the effect will be on the 
investigators in the field. First of all, 
with many of the best investigators of 
the Civil Service Commission in the 
armed forces of our country, they have 
had to recruit many investigators who 
are not schooled in investigating work. 

The work load of the Civil Service 
Commission has been terrific. Some of 
these investigators have been very dili- 
gent in going through an investigation 
to find out a man’s background and 
affiliations, then when they receive these 
instructions are going to say: “Oh, what 
the hell’s the use anyway?” It will dis- 
courage these investigators in the field 
from ascertaining who are loyal, patri- 
otic Americans, and who are the indi- 
viduals on our pay roll who are against 
this constitutional republican form of 
government of ours. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. Will the gentleman let 
me propound this question? Is it not 
equally true that in the laxity that may 
be in effect in obtaining investigators, 
if you get one who may be allied with the 
organizations we are excluding from 
interrogation here, that by his very 
knowledge, having been on the inside, he 
could fill the Civil Service Commission 
rolls with that type of individual? 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. The Members will re- 
member the trouble we went through 
during the past year trying to take three 
individuals off the Federal pay roll, men 
who were found guilty of subversive ac- 
tivities by the Kerr committee. This, to 
me, appears to be just another one 0! 
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the obstacles thrown in the way by the 
administration, of thorough investiga- 
tion to find out who are the disloyal em- 
ployees on the Federal pay roll. It is 
hard enough now to get them off; in fact, 
almost impossible. But if these instruc- 
tions are allowed to remain, there will be 
no possible chance of ever getting a sub- 
versive off the pay roll. 

These instructions, if allowed to stand, 
wil! be cause for great rejoicing among 
the Communists of this country, because 
it is exactly what they have been talking, 
hoping, and praying for, for a long, long 
time. I do not hesitate to say that the 
pay rolls of our Government now have 
hundreds of known Communists, or 
fellow travelers on there who should be 
removed, but who never will be elimi- 
nated if the investigators are not allowed 
to thoroughly investigate their loyalties. 

We have a duty to the men and women 
in the armed services of this country. 
They are depending on the Congress of 
the United States to see to it, after the 
wer is over and they return, that they 
have returned to the same constitutional 
republic we had when they left. If we 
do not do it, who will? I appreciate the 
fact that it is just as bad to go clear over 
to the right and be a reactionary as it is 
to go clear over to the left and be a 
Communist. Fortunately, however, our 
forefathers saw to it that this Constitu- 
tion of ours was a golden mean between 
the two extremes. Let us Keep it so, for 
if we permit things like this to go on we 
shali find this Government going to the 
left a great deal faster than it is even 
now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
know any way to stop this matter except 
by an act of Congress? 

Mr. BUSBEY I think, as I said, that 
the Civil Service Committee should make 
a thorough investigation and that some 
action should be taken, and taken now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But in view of the 
fact that our request that certain named 
men be stricken from the pay roll was 
disregarded, what good will an investi- 
gation do unless we pass a positive act, 
unless we pass legislation nullifying this 
or any similar order? 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. The issue before the 
people of this country today is simply 
this: Are we going to let these long- 
haired New Deal bureaucrats continue on 
their road and make a completely col- 
lectivist, Marxist, regimented, totali- 
tarian, dictatorship out of this country, 
or are we going to be red-blooded, patri- 
otic Americans and continue to fight to 
restore constitutional representative gov- 
ernment to the people of this country? 
i is the challenge that faces us here 
oaay. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr.CRAWFORD. What are we going 
to do with a particular situation like this, 
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where we have legislation with reference 
to the three employees who have been 
mentioned, yet where a Cabinet member 
takes the position in advance of the case 
ever being submitted to a court, that the 
act we passed was unconstitutional, 
therefore he is not bound in any way to 
pay any attention to the act of Congress 
and proceeds to tell these people to stay 
on the pay roll, as in the case of a cer- 
tain gentleman who now occupies a cer- 
tain position in the Virgin Islands at the 
present time operating under the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the only 
thing we can do is to bring these mat- 
ters to the attention of the people of 
the country and then pray to God they 
may remedy it next year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It seems to me we 
can go a little further than that: We 
can cut that department off from ac- 
cess to any funds. If they then wanted 
to keep those three individuals at the 
expense of everyone else that would be 
their responsibility. It is our business 
to appropriate money. If they do not 
spend it the way we direct that it be 
spent then let us not give them any 
more. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is the only investigating agency 
we can get any information from re- 
garding the loyalty of Government em- 
ployees. Reports of the F. B. I, G-2 of 
the Army, and of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence are not made available to 
anyone. 

So if these gag instructions are al- 
lowed to stand, we will not be able to 
get any information from a single Gov- 
ernment agency regarding these sub- 
versives, and we will never have a chance 
of exposing them to the people of this 
country in their nefarious activities. I 
hope the Civil Service Committee will 


will 


take immediate action to correct this - 


situation. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara]? 

There was no objection. 


» PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after all other special orders heretofore 
entered have been disposed of, Imay have 
the privilege of addressing the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
know how many special orders there are 
for tomorrow but there are quite a few. 
The Democrats want to have a caucus 
on the adjournment of the House to- 
morrow. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, if I 
may, I will change that request to 
Wednesday to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Crawrorp]? 

There was no objection? 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Poutson] is 
recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, by this 
time we are all aware of the fiasco known 
as the Canol project in northern Canada 
where the United States Government has 
spent in excess of $100,000,000 for the 
purpose of developing a field of question- 
able possibilities, and which has proven 
to be definitely a very costly and unsatis- 
factory venture. There are other impli- 
cations, which have nothing to do with 
the oil situation, but which are import- 
ant and one is the attempt by friends of 
Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell to place the 
blame on some subordinates, but Tt think 
the record will definitely prove that 
no oil man of any creditability has recom- 
mended this field to General Somervell. 
So, therefore, the blame should definitely 
rest upon the man in charge of this De- 
partment, General Somervell. 

Rather than have this a fault-finding 
episode, it is my recommendation that we 
salvage from this great mistake as much 
as possible and turn our efforts toward 
something constructive, the development 
in American territory of an oil reserve 
which leading oil experts recognize has 
a far better geologic setting than an un- 
tested oil area either in Alaska or on the 
North American continent. This fact 
was known before the Army’s venture in 
Canol. 

Now, let us briefly review what has 
been said on this floor, and what infor- 
mation has been brought out concerning 
this oil reserve, and also what corres- 
pondence has been transacted between 
myself and the Navy. On February 26, 
I made my maiden speech by asking the 
Navy Department what it was doing 
about the naval oil reserve in north- 
western Alaska. I called attention to the 
fact that Japan knew about this because 
she had flown in an emissary of good will 
to Nome, which is only 400 miles from 
this reserve, back in 1939. I also includ- 
ed a report made for this specific purpose 
by W. T. Foran, a geologic engineer with 
adequate experience. 

Mr. Foran, following his 2 years spent 
in study of the naval oil reserve in north- 
western Alaska spent the next 12 years 
in the employ of the foreign staff of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey as an 
oil geologist and explorer. Most of this 
was spent in the Argentine and Bolivia. 
The following 4% years, he spent in the 
Middle East in the employ of both the 
Standard Oil and Shell. I am merely 
mentioning this to show his capabilities 
and background, which place him in a 
position to give counsel and advice as to 
the potentialities and possibilities of this 
oil area comprising the Alaskan Naval- 
Reserve. 
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In this report, Mr. Foran points out the 
fact that the climatic conditions com- 
pare with Montana and Alberta oil pro- 
ducing regions; that this Alaskan reserve 
is not situated in a region of past or pres- 
ent glaciation. He also points out how 
equipment can be flown in or taken in 
by marine transportation. He also gives 
the geological details. 

On April 8, I wrote the Navy inquiring 
as to what is being done toward the de- 
velopment of this naval reserve, and re- 
ceived a letter from them on April 12. 
I wish to quote the following paragraph 
from this letter: 

The matter of the possible use of the 
Alaskan reserve has been considered seriously 
for the past several years by the Navy Depart- 
ment and is now being investigated by the 
Army and Navy Petroleum Board on which 
Brig. Gen. Walter Pyron represents the Army 
and Capt. A. F. Carter represents the Navy. 


The Navy also went on to state that 
Mr. Coghill, of the Bureau of the Budget, 
had visited California, and had contacted 
Mr. Foran. In this letter, they included 
a statement of the entire prospective oil 
areas of Alaska and adjacent regions. I 
included that statement in the REcorpD 
when I addressed the House on October 
11 on the Canol oil project, at which time 
I was the first one to officially call atten- 
tion to this Canol episode. Here is a sig- 
nificant point: this report was handed to 
Mr. Coghill during March of this year, 
and Mr. Foran at this time made this 
statement about the Canol project, which 
is technically known as the Fort Norman 
area. 

1. The entire production of the Fort Nor- 
man area does not exceed at capacity 3,000 
barrels of oil a day. This volume is from a 
system of some 20 wells located in an area 
well over 500 miles from tidewater. Normally 
production of such volume is considered of 
minor importance and, except under stress 
of great necessity, would never warrant the 
construction of a 500-mile pipe line over 
extremely mountainous terrain. 


Remember, this statement in itself 
should have caused some questioning by 
Mr. Coghill, of the Bureau of the Budget, 
because I am quite sure testimony will 
bear out that no competent oil man of 
experience has recommended this Canol 
project. 

Now, this much can be said in defense 
of the Army and that is that the Canol 
was the only developed area in existence 
at the time; however, it was only produc- 
ing 300 barrels a day and had been oper- 
ating over 20 years. It must also be 
borne in mind that conditions have 
changed in this war. Now the Army 
finds it necessary to use as much, if not 
more, oil than the Navy, and will do so in 
future wars. Heretofore, the Navy has 
been the chief user of oil, and as a result 
it was always given the advantage of any 
oil reserve discoveries. At this time, I 
think the Navy is responsible because it 
has not developed the Alaskan field, and 
it knows that the Army has been spend- 
ing money in territory which did not 
compare with the territory held by the 
Navy. 

This is a war of the United States and 
not of the Army or of the Navy, and it Is 
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high time that the Army and the Navy 
cooperate rather than do as they have in 
the past. The point that I want to bring 
out is this, that the Navy, which at the 
present time possesses the cream of 
American oil industry in its personnel 
known as the Seabees, could do a most 
efficient job of testing and developing 
this oil reserve. Asa real test of cooper- 
ation, the Army should turn over imme- 
diately to the Navy any excessive wild- 
catting equipment which it now has 
available in the Canol area to be used in 
the testing and development of the 
Alaskan naval reserve. Legislation can 
easily be accomplished to allow this 
transfer. 

If the Navy does not choose to test and 
develop this reserve immediately, let it 
say so, and then legislation should be 
introduced to declare this a military re- 
serve where either the Army or the Navy 
can cooperate in this development. Let 
us quit these Pearl Harbor tactics of non- 
cooperation between Army and Navy. I 
am sure the Army will be glad to redeem 
itself by testing and developing this area 
if the Navy wants to continue its dila- 
tory tactics. 

Mr. WHITE. Will 
yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr.WHITE. Does the gentleman rec- 
ommend that the equipment at Canol 
be transferred from the Army to the 
Navy to develop some naval reserve in 
Alaska? 

Mr. POULSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. How about taking that 
same equipment and developing the 
naval reserve in Elk Hills? Does the gen- 
tleman know anything about that? 

Mr. POULSON. The transportation 
back would be excessive. The distance 
between the Norman field and the 
Alaskan reserve is much shorter. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman knows, 
as a matter of fact, that under this so- 
called contract between the Standard Oil 
Co. and the Navy, the Navy and the 
Government of the United States are not 
to get a drop of oil nor a nickel out of 
the Standard Oil Co. for 5 years, or until 
the end of the war? 

Mr. POULSON. Of course, that is an- 
other problem by itself. Iam not disput- 
ing the facts, however. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Navy cannot de- 
velop its own oil in the United States, 
what does the gentleman expect it to 
do in Alaska? 

Mr. POULSON. It has the best engi- 
neers at the present time in the Seabees, 
taken from the oil industry, and it has 
the personnel to do it. ‘i 

Mr. WHITE. Why is it not logical for 
the Navy to go into Elk Hills and pump 
its own oil? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I say to the 
gentleman from Idaho that the Naval 
Affairs Committee is now holding a series 
of hearings on the matter of the Elk Hillis 
reserve. I have no doubt,.I may say to 


the gentleman 


Will the gentleman 
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the gentleman from California, that the 
committee and the Navy Department are 
going to decide all points in dispute in 
favor of the conservation of the Elk Hills 
reserve. If the gentleman will permit 
me further, I may say that the Navy is 
in process also of attempting to find out 
just what we have in the so-called Point 
Barrow reserve—the Alaskan reserve— 
not for the purpose of developing it, 
because, as yet, we do not need it. The 
time may come when we will need it, 
but we are going to keep it for the Navy, 
I do not think there will be any dispute 
as to whether the Army or Navy shall 
have it. We are going to keep it for the 
military use of the American people. In 
my opinion, the gentleman’s point on the 
other project is well taken. 

I am glad the gentleman suggested 
that we might take some of that equip- 
ment over to Point Barrow because it 
will help what we have up there. We 
have about 25,000 square miles and in 
some cases oil is seeping out of the 
ground, but it belongs to the people of 
this country and it is going to stay there 
as long as we gentlemen are here in Con- 
gress. Weare going to keep it that way. 

That Canol project was probably ill- 
advised. The Army did a lot of things, 
The gentleman from Washington and the 
gentleman from Oregon and myself 
thought they were ill-advised when they 
selected the route of the Alaska Highway 
up in that area, but they just went ahead 
without consulting anybody. The sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from California 
may be the answer to this thing—take 
it over there to Alaska, our own Terri- 
tory, and see what we have up there. In 
the meantime we are going to keep it all 
as a reserve. 

Mr. POULSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Washington. I definitely 
want to bring out that we shall keep it 
for the people of the country. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Washington this question: If 
the Committee on Naval Affairs is deal- 
ing with it, why does it come to the Public 
Lands Committee of this House that has 
jurisdiction over that matter? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Public Lands 
Committee made an exhaustive study of 
this matter, and a very able study. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs has the 
transcript of the record over there and 
we are relying on it a great deal in deter- 
mining this question. It is an exhaus- 
tive study. They went into that matter 
fully. 

Mr. WHITE. This naval oil reserve 
was reserved for an emergency for the 
Navy. If we are not in an emergency 
now in fighting a global war, how long 
will it be before we will be in an emer- 
gency? 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I think the gentleman 
from California is to be commended for 
his suggestion. If we are going to en- 
gage in any oil development in the 
Northwest at this time, it ought to be at 
the point nearest its potential military 
use—that would be in Alaska if possible. 
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The only justification for any oil de- 
velopment by either the Army or Navy at 
this time would be to make available any 
reserves that we may have for the mili- 
tary needs of the time. Certainly there 
is no justification for going out to de- 
velop a new oil field for the fun of it or 
as a general development proposition. 

Mr. POULSON. I may answer that by 
stating that they are paying around $35 
a ton for coal shipped from Colorado and 
Utah to the coast line and as high as $60 
inland where they use it for mines and 
other activities up there. 

Exorbitant price of fuel has retarded 
development of Alaska. I thank the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson] who has very ably added to what 
should be done in the particular reserves. 

Mr. CASE. Of course, the gentleman 
from California and every man who gives 
the matter any thought, as the gentle- 
man has, will realize that the value of 
an oil development, either at Norman 
Wells or Point Barrow, or any other part 
of that northwest country, rests upon 
the location of the oil and its suitability 
for critical military uses. It is all very 
well to talk about the reserve at Elk 
Hills or some place else, but oil in any 
part of the Northwest country for use 
in that particular part of the world may 
be worth a great deal more than oil in 
Kansas, Florida, or California. A usable 
oil supply at Dutch Harbor or Salamaua 
or Salerno is worth more than one deep 
in the heart of Texas. 

Mr. POULSON. The gentleman has 
brought out a very good point. In fact, 
with our global warfare today and avia- 
tion, it seems to me that it is very im- 
portant that we have some reserves tested 
and developed and kept, of course, for 
the United States in territory such as 
Alaska, especially since it is the short air 
route to Asia. 

Mr. CASE. As to the Canol project, 
if there were any justification for it, it 
would be that the military needs were 
such that we had to get gasoline and oil 
at a point that would be relatively safe 
from attack and somewhere near the 
possible theater of action. Even that 
would not excuse waste or excessive costs 
in the project. However, if the Point 
Barrow field offers a better opportunity 
of having a reserve on the ground where 
we do not have the problem of transport 
and the time involved in transport, the 
Point Barrow field ought not merely to be 
investigated but it ought to be brought to 
such a stage of development that it could 
be used if the military and naval au- 
thorities determine that we need a sup- 
ply in Alaska. I hope the gentleman 
pursues his study of this possibility fur- 
ther and I am sure he will. He is doing 
a real service to the country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, I wish to ask this 
Question for my own personal informa- 
tion. Would the gentleman have had 
any objection to the Canadian project 
had it been obtained at reasonable cost? 
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Mr. POULSON. It is much easier to 


make a statement after you know what. 


has happened than it would be before, 
but let us take into consideration the 
known facts at the time they went in 
there. All of the geological reports and 
the testimony of experts showed that 
Canol field was in extremely inaccessible 
territory, and that our reserves were in 
a territory which has never, past or 
present, been a glaciated territory. The 
highest point over which you would have 
to transport oil in pipe line in our terri- 
tory would be 3,000 feet, whereas it 
would be 4,500 feet at the Norman Wells 
project or Canol. The temperature there 
during the winter is around 70° below 
zero. The project is in a territory where 
they had explored for oil and the most 
they had had was 300 barrels of oil. 
Further, it was in territory which was 
controlled by Imperial Oil Co. of Canada, 
and they and the Canadian Government 
were the ones who would really get the 
benefit out of it as far as monetary 
benefit is concerned. It is true we had 
to have oil, but there were many things 
to be taken into consideration which I 
think should have been given more con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I submit my 
question in another way, and I think it 
will make it clearer? Does the gentle- 
man have any objection to our obtaining 
petroleum or petroleum products from 
any other country on earth than the 
United States for the prosecution of this 
war as long as we obtain it at a reason- 
able price, in preference to using our 
own oil? 

Mr. POULSON. I would be in favor of 
getting oil from other countries at a 
reasonable price, but this situation is 
not comparable to what the gentleman 
suggests. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman men- 
tions a fair price. It is a matter of fact 
that after spending $130,000,000 to de- 
velop that field we must pay the Ca- 
nadian Oil Company $1.65 a barrel for 
the oil. Is not that what the record dis- 
closes? 

Mr. POULSON. I had heard more 
than that. The money we spend up 
there we do not get back in retaining any 
of the property or the rights. We still 
buy the oil. 

Mr. WHITE. Would it not have been 
the logical thing, if we were going to de- 
velop that field, to have gone in and de- 
veloped the ground and then own the 
oil we develop, rather than to develop the 
ground for a Canadian company, a for- 
eign company, and pay $1.65 a barrel for 
the oil after we had spent all that money 
to develop it? 

Mr. POULSON. I would think so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand the 
gentleman’s point is that if the Army had 
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examined this matter more closely and 
consulted the able Secretary of the In- 
terior, for instance, on the matter, or 
men who knew, they might not have gone 
ahead. 

Mr, POULSON. That is right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not betieve it 
is all lost. We are going to need all the 
oil we can get. By intelligent action by 
the Congress and by the Army in admit- 
ting a mistake, if they have made a mis- 
take, taken in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, we might still have 
good use for the Norman Wells oil. Ap- 
parently they had some pretty good 
salesmen in the beginning, including one 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Arctic ex- 
plorer. 

Mr. POULSON. Yes, evidently. In 
addition, what I wanted to bring out is 
that we should salvage this mistake as 
much as possible and not hold just a 
fault-finding episode but try to take that 
equipment and use it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Thatis right. The 
oil is there and we will need the oil and 
Canada will need the oil. 

Mr. POULSON. Whether it is the 
Army or the Navy, it all belongs to the 
United States. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman from 
Washington states that we could get 
some good from this $150,000,000 invest- 
ment. I should like to know, when the 
Canadian company owns the oil and 
owns the land and owns the pipe line, 
how we are going to get anything out of 
it except taking off some second-hand 
equipment that we put in there. 

Mr. POULSON. It is my understand- 
ing that there is some equipment they 
have not used yet which can be utilized. 

Mr. WHITE. All we are going to sal- 
vage cut of it is just some equipment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to the 
gentleman from Idaho that after all 
when the spigot is turned on down at one 
end it may be very close to some of our 
military forces and be at a place where 
we can use it. 

Mr. WHITE. I call the attention of 
the gentleman from Washington to the 
fact that instead of being a bung it is a 
spigot. It will make only a trickle. It 
would not charge one ship. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I should 
like to say in the first place that it cer- 
tainly seems to me, as the gentleman 
himself and the gentleman from Idaho 
have indicated, that if a lot of money is 
going to be spent on oil development we 
ought first to acquire the basic oil rights 
in the name of the American people. But 
I wish the gentleman would explain, if 
he has not done so heretofore, as nearly 
as possible just what the terms of this 
contract are whereby the Canadian oil 
company, or the Imperial Oil Co. of 
Canada, I believe it is, which I under- 
stand is partially owned by Standard of 
New Jersey, gets ownership of this whole 
business under the terms of this contract. 
How does that work? 


Mr. 
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Mr. POULSON. I think that has been 
brought out on the floor, and the un- 
derstanding is that all right and title to 
the equipment and the wells and every- 
thing will be retained by the Imperial 
Oil Co. and the Canadian Government 
after we have completed it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will 
they repay the United States in oil for 
the money the United States has ex- 
pended? Is that the way it works? 

Mr. POULSON. We were going to buy 
the oil. We have a right in the fact that 
we have the opportunity to purchase that 
oil. It is all rather involved. 

Mr. WHITE. At $1.65 a barrel. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to know how the investment of the 
United States is supposed to be recouped, 
or is it supposed to be recouped under 
the terms of this contract? 

Mr. POULSON. It will not be re- 
couped. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course we own 
the pipe line, and the Norman oil fields 
are of no value unless they use the Gov- 
ernment pipe line to get the oil out. 
That pipe line happens to be on Cana- 
dian territory. In order to say that we 
will not get any value out of it, we have 
to assume that the Canadian Govern- 
ment will say to us, “You have no inter- 
est in this pipe line at all.” Ido not as- 
sume that in any way. Canada has al- 
ways been fair with us on many things, 
and I assume that Canada will be on 
this, and that we will own the pipe line, 
and also, there might be a great amount 
of oil there. It will be coming out over 
our pipe line anyway. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the close of 
business on Wednesday, and all other 
matters on the Speaker’s desk, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDIS] may 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix, and 
include an outline of a plan for the post- 
war period adopted by the National 
Council of the American Veterans Or- 
ganization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

FOOD AND ITS HUMAN VALUE 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there are three points that I 
want to bring out today. The first one 
is the importance of meat asa food. The 
second is the necessity of having our 
Government fulfill its obligations to the 
pork producers of this country. I think 
the Government should do this because 
it is only a just procedure for it to fol- 
low. Another is that if we do not, we 
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are liable to see a very serious effect upon 
the future food production of our coun- 
try. Number 3 is meat versus grain con- 
sumption by our people. I would hesi- 
tate when I first came here to stand up 
and discuss vitamins and calories and 
such complicated names. If I do men- 
tion A, B, C, and D, I don’t want anyone 
to think that I have a New Deal alpha- 
betical agency, but I call attention to the 
fact that the world food conference, U.N. 
R. R. A., that is meeting in Atlantic City, 
has publicly announced that they are 
going to furnish 2,000 calories per day to 
the people of the liberated countries after 
the war. In normal times in this country 
our nutritionists claim we need 2,600 
calories per day. It may or may not 
make a difference whether a person is 
working or not. I wish to read at this 
time a few paragraphs from an article 
published by the Wisconsin Medical 
Society. We are supposed to need fif- 
teen-hundredths of a pound of protein 
per day. The heading is “Meat, a body 
builder.” I might say that one of the 
authors of this article is working very 
diligently on an experiment to try to 
show the relationship of vitamins and 
meat to infantile paralysis. The article 
is as follows: 


MEAT, A Bopy-BUILDER 


(By H: A. Waisman, R. W. Bray, and Iva 
Mortimer, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) 


Meat analysis, meat production, and meat 
in the family food supply are all represented 
in this author group. Mr. Waisman handles 
the field of meat analysis, Mr. Bray is an 
authority on meat production problems, and 
Mrs. Mortimer is well acquainted with all the 
home economics angles in the use of meat 
in the diet. 

As recently as 10 years ago, science was 
unable to prove that meat is a dietary neces- 
sity. As short a time ago as 1932 there was 
no evidence to deny that man could keep 
healthy on a plain vegetarian diet. 

But things have happened swiftly in the 
last 10 years. Nicotinic acid, which appears 
in quantity only in meat, has been revealed 
as the key to the cure for pellagra. Ribo- 
flavin, thiamin, and other B-complex vita- 
mins have showed up richly in meat. Studies 
of protein have made it clear that meat is 
one of the nutritionally complete protein 
foods. 


And in all, the last decade has made the 
vegetarian diet as ridiculous as the whisky 
cure for snake bite. Good health demands a 
balanced diet, and a diet isn’t balanced if it 
doesn’t supply meat. 


MEAT IS IMPORTANT FOR MANY REASONS 


Why is meat so important? Principally, 
as mentioned before, because it supplies the 
B-complex vitamins, those accessory food 
substances which can hardly be obtained in 
proper variety and amounts from other types 
of food. As for vitamin A, liver is a good 
source, though other meat products are much 
weaker in this respect. Meat is important as 
a source of protein, energy, and minerals. 

But it might be wise to study systematically 
the vitamins and other elements in meat. 

In vitamins, first on the list is vitamin A, 
An average, reasonably active man needs 
5,000 international units of this vitamin. 
Four ounces of liver ordinarily supply about 
7,000 units. Other types of meat contain far 
less of this vitamin, but samples of liver may 
even run as high as 20,000 I. U. to a quarter 
of a pound, so liver is an easily adequate 
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source. Kidneys are of some importance 
here, too, for a quarter of a pound supplies 
743 1. U. of the first vitamin. 

Meats are inadequate in supplying vitamin 
D. Liver is the only meat form which con- 
tains vitamin D in any appreciable amount, 
and the vitamin content in this respect is 
variable and therefore not to be depended 
upon, 

Vitamin C, the antiscorbutic vitamin, ap- 
pears in meats in small amounts. It shows 
up in the adrenal glands and in some other 
tissues, though fruits and most vegetables 
are still the best practical sources, 


IN B-COMPLEX VITAMINS, MEAT LEADS 


But in the B-complex vitamins, meat steps 
out in front. 

Take thiamin for an example. Thiamin 
(vitamin B,) is important for health of the 
nervous system, and has been publicized in 
recent months as the vitamin of whole grain 
foods. Four slices of whole-wheat bread con- 
tain 160 I. U. of thiamin, but the same size 
helping of pork loin contains over 500 units. 
Heart meat is also high, with about 225 units 
in a quarter pound, and kidneys are equally 
good. Poultry and beef supply about 50 units 
in a quarter-pound helping, and so may help 
to supply the 600 I. U. which a healthy, mod- 
erately active man needs each day. 

Nicotinic acid was mentioned earlier as the 
food element which cures pellagra. It appears 
in substantial amounts in all kinds of lean 
meats, but liver leads the parade. A 100-gram 
serving of beef liver contains 17.5 milligrams 
of nicotinic acid. 

Analyses of foods for the presence of nico- 
tinic acid were originally carried on by ex- 
periments with dogs, for dogs must have the 
vitamin to prevent blacktongue, an animal 
manifestation of the pellagra symptoms. 
Later chemical analysis was used, and still 
later microbiological tests were employed. 
Every study verified the conclusion that meat, 
supplying nicotinic acid as it does, is neces- 
sary to the prevention of pellagra. 


EAT LIVER FOR VITAMINS 


Riboflavin, which started out to be vitamin 
G, later was named vitamin B,, and then 
ended up with its present chemical name, is 
a growth-promoting and nerve-stabilizing 
vitamin. Liver is one of the very best sources 
of that substance, and lean meats of all kinds 
do their part in supplying riboflavin. A 
quarter pound of liver contains up to 3,350 
micrograms of riboflavin, where an adult 
needs only 2,700 micrograms. 

Kidney follows along with 2,050 micrograms 
in 100 grams (less than a quarter pound), and 
heart is next with almost 900 micrograms. 
Even lamb, which trails with about 320, is 
still substantially a good source, and poultry, 
which offers only about 150, can even be used 
profitably for riboflavin needs in menu plan- 
ning. 

For vitamin B,, beef liver, ham, and veal are 
all important sources. For pantothenic acid, 
liver, kidney, heart, beef round, and ham all 
rank high in content. Exact values for biotin, 
another B-complex vitamin, are not yet com- 
pleted, but kidney and liver are excellent 
sources. Liver, kidney, and lean beef and 
pork all supply adequate amounts of choline, 
the final member of the B-complex, which is 
important to normal functioning of the liver 
and kidneys in the human body. Vitamin K, 
which helps promote blood clotting and pre- 
vents hemorrhages, is found abundantly in 
liver, though it does not appear to any con- 
siderable extent in any other meats, It was 
in liver, in fact, that the presence of vitamin 
K was first recognized. 

Meat is important in many other respects 
but in supplying the B-complex family of 
vitamins the necessity of serving meat in the 
daily diet makes itself apparent. 
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PROTEINS 

That roughly outlines the vitamin content 
of meats. 

Now for a look at proteins. How impor- 
tant are they? The 1939 issue of the United 
States Department of Agriculture Yearbook 
puts it this way, “If there were any one 
‘secret of life,’ protein might be considered 
to be at the heart of it, since protein is the 
essential stuff of which all living tissue is 
made.” 

Meat is one of the most prolific sources of 
protein and at the same time it is one of the 
best sources. Those two statements sound 
like a duplication. Im actual fact they are 
not. 

Proteins are made up of a number of essen- 
tial amino acids. Some proteins supply all 
these necessary amino acids, while others 
offer only a few. Thus a food can supply a 
great amount of protein, but unless that 
protein is made up of the right constituents, 
the food is not a superior protein source. 

Meat fills both needs. It supplies protein 
abundantly and it supplies the right form. 


LIVER OFFERS PLENTY OF GOOD PROTEIN 


Of meats liver is the best protein source 
and lean meats come next, followed by fowl 
and fish. General cuts of lamb and pork 
follow in line, then heart and kidneys, and 
then general cuts of beef. 

All these are complete proteins. They are 
on a par with other complete proteins—cot- 
tage cheese, eggs, milk, and cheese. Peas 
and beans come into the picture as important 
sources of supplementary protein, but they 
do not supply all the essential amino acids 
which the body calls for. 

Energy, measured in heat calories, is the 
next need of the body. Fat meat, of course, 
is one of the most productive sources of 
energy. But ordinary cuts of meat, too, sup- 
ply relatively high energy requirements. 

Here are the approximate caloric values 
offered by a 4-ounce helping of each of the 
following normal foods: 


Calories 
i ee pidvuktnbeses dbebowe ~-- 300 
Teen DOC A nscsthebtieidiedisiaraautniaiines - 170 
Pisli... .. ccnuigiisdiiitndeitntitaieediatteatiihiniiniibaiiedi 135 


Such energy foods as butter, of course, far 
surpass ordinary meat cuts in caloric value. 
But for the backbone of the body’s energy 
supply, the staple part of the diet, meats are 
unequaled. 

MINERALS COME IN MEATS 


Meats are not exceptionally rich in calcium, 
milk and cheese being the best sources of that 


mineral. However, fish in particular and 
meats in general, supply a small amount of 
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For phosphorus in the diet, meats, fish, and 
poultry are at the head of the list, and for 
— and copper they are again exceptionally 

gh. 

In the light of these figures, no room re- 
mains for dispute about the food value of 
meat. Where science could neither confirm 
nor deny, science now can assert that meat 
is one of the best foods that can go on the 
family dinner table. 


THE RULES FOR MEAT COOKERY 

There’s no question, then, that meat is 
healthful. Now how about tastiness? Well, 
a thick, juicy, carefully cooked steak is one 
of the finest dishes ever planned, and the less 
expensive meat cuts can be just as tasty. 
What’s more, they are as nutritious. 

Two simple cooking rules insure good 
vitamin retention and good flavor in almost 
any kind of meat. The first: Cook all meats 
at low temperatures. If they are roasted, the 
temperature should be 300° to 350° F. If 
they are cooked on top of the stove, they 
should be simmered. The reason for the low 
temperature is that meats shrink and lose 
more of their juices under high heat. That 
destroys or drains off much of the thiamin, 
takes away a lot of the flavor, usually cooks 
the meat unevenly, and reduces the total 
number of servings a piece of meat will 
yield. 

The second rule: Use dry heat only on 
tender cuts, and cook with moisture on the 
less tender pieces. Dry heat will not make 
meat more tender, though if you have a cut 
which needs no tenderizing it can be tastily 
prepared by broiling or roasting in an un- 
covered pan. But to make a cut of meat more 
tender, braise, stew, or simmer, either adding 
liquid or cooking in a closed dish to obtain 
moist heat. 

In point of food value loss, roasting is the 
most costly cooking process. There is a 20 
to 40 percent loss in thiamin and a some- 
what smaller loss of riboflavin in roasting 
except under low temperatures, and even here 
there is a minor loss of thiamin. Thiamin is 
the only B-complex vitamin in great danger 
of destruction by high heats. Riboflavin is 
more stable, and nicotinic acid goes almost 
unaffected by high temperatures. 

Meat is an easily digested food, and a good 
food for people of almost any age. There is 
no evidence that any of the meats produce 
difficulty of digestion, because experiments 
show that pork, beef, poultry, fish, veal, and 
lamb are all from 86 to 90 percent digested. 

I also call attention at this time to the 
feed needed to produce 2,600 calories for 
human use. If anyone is particularly 


interested in this, he will get all of the 


























available calcium for better teeth and | details on page 44 of Bulletin 670. 
stronger bones. The table is as follows: 
Unit Milk Hog Laying | Chickens Isheep om Beef 
cows ogs flocks | raised | lambs | cattle 
Feed used to produce 2,600 calories | 
human food—(1) of all feed including 
PASULC....... .. nnsenn-nnnocwoes Se Feed unit 9.31 7. 66 21. 94 | 29. 92 74. 47 71. 65 
Feed used to produce 15 pounds of protein | Feed unit 4.76 11. 58 7. 05 7. 50 38. 73 28. 68 
Expressed in another way: Human food 
produced by 10 feed units of all feed ex- 
cent pasture: 
Calorie and protein index..........-- ii igeeneny . 5 1,16 99 92 1.04 - 56 


The above facts prove (1) that the hog is 
the most efficient producer of calories; (2) 
the the hog is third in the efficient production 
of protein; (3) that the hog is second only 
to the dairy cow in producing calories and 
protein combined, 


The fact I wish to point out from the 
above table is that, first, the hog is the 
most efficent producer of calories; *sec- 


ond, the dairy cows is by far the most ef- 
ficient producer of proteins and the most 
efficient producer when proteins and 
calories are combined; third, why ra- 
tion pork when it is more efficiently pro- 
duced than some nonrationed foods? 
fourth, why is it patriotic to eat chicken 
when it should be more patriotic to eat 
ham? 
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The O. P. A. never seemed to pay much 
attention to the scientific facts discov- 
ered by our agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. 


The time has come when we should 
approach these things from a factual 
standpoint. I would just like to know 
why a person is not just as patriotic if 
he has been eating ham and other pork 
products for the last 2 years as if he has 
been eating poultry. If I am wrong, I 
want to be corrected. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I would not ask the gen- 
tleman to yield to cffer any explana- 
tion for te odd opinions of the O. P. A., 
but in measuring the relative merits of 
feed in relation to calories and protein 
produced, comparing hogs with beef cat- 
tle and dairy cattle, it seems to me if the 
gentleman points out more manpower is 
required to take care of dairy cows, he 
should also point out that less manpower 
is required to take care of beef cattle 
and that a full consideration of what is 
the most economic production of calories 
and proteins should take into considera- 
tion manpower and the natural char- 
acter of the country in producing feed. 
Obviously there are many parts of the 
West where beef cattle can be produced 
where hogs cannot be produced, and 
obviously you can produce beef cattle 
with a great deal less manpower than 
you can produce hogs or dairy cattle. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, In an- 
swer to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota I will say he anticipated me by a 
few minutes and he is absolutely cor- 
rect. We must have a practical appli- 
cation in connection with these food- 
production facts. We want to be care- 
ful of any step we make in connection 
with what is happening now in relation 
to the hog business and the corn prices. 

There has probably been a reason why 
a third of the pork of the Nation is pro- 
duced in Iowa and Illinois. They have 
the facilities and they have the ability 
to go ahead and step up their pork pro- 
duction as they have so much in the last 
couple of years. We know there are 
hundreds of millions of pounds of beef 
being produced where you cannot raise 
chickens, or you cannot have dairy cows. 
We realize that. But we are getting to 
the point today where we must do two 
things: First, we must look at it in terms 
of the amount of feed we have; and, 
second, we must make the best use we can 
make of this feed. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. I thought I understood 
the gentleman to say in his remarks 
that a condition of rest or inactivity head 
something to do with the requirement 
based on 2,600 calories per day. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. ROWE. I would quote for the 
Recorp at this point from the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 7, wherein there 
is quoted what purports to be a pamphiet 
issued by the Food and Nutrition Board 


will the 
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of the National Research Council, en- 
titled, “Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances.” It says: 

According to these eminent authorities, the 
protein requirements of sedentary and very 
active men are identical. The caloric require- 
ments differ, and the inference is that very 
active men require more sugar, starches, 
cereals, and fats. 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am fa- 
miliar with this statement. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman has 
been suggesting some questions, and 
seems to want some answers to them. I 
suggest that you submit those questions 
to Mr. Millard C. Faught, Detroit War 
Food Administration economist, who 
heads the “ ‘Move Over Hawgs, You're 
Spilling the Swill’ Club.” I think he can 
answer all of those questions. He seems 
to be well informed. He is on the pay 
roll of the Federal Government. He 
surely must have the answers to all those 
technical questions. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. He may 
have the answers, but I want the real 
facts. I do not know the gentleman, but 
I will be very glad to write to him if I 
thought he could give the answers with 
reference to it. If you think he can tell 
why it takes points to buy pork but none 
to buy poultry, I will gladly write him. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. WOCDRUFF of Michigan. I take 
it the gentleman is somewhat of the 
opinion, at least, that I have been forced 
to come to during the last few years; 
that is, that we cannot always depend 
upon the accuracy of the information 
received from the different bureaus of 
the country, and the representatives 
thereof. In other words, the informa- 
tion which comes to us frequently we 
have reason to know is colored in a way 
that does not reflect the truth. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
answer the gentleman by saying that I 
have received colored information but 
not very often. We should not be getting 
any colored information in regard to the 
pork situation. I fear we are. 

Mr, O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA. The gentleman has 
made an excellent statement. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: What are we going to come to 
in the hog situation when we have the 
condition that exists today. I am in- 
formed we have at least a flooding of the 
markets. In fact, I think they refer to it 
as a glutted market, very seriously af- 
fecting the immediate future situation, 
and the food situation of next year. If 
the gentleman will permit me, we have 
the further situation where we now have 
one of the departments going about and 
regulating protein feeds, which will not 
only affect hogs, but chickens and all of 
those things in the food situation. I 
know the gentleman has given a lot of 
thought to it. I wonder if he can help 
me in this situation. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is | calorie minimum diet for the people of 


the serious situation. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] a few days 
ago told us how he tried this summer to 
ask them to anticipate what was going 
to happen. The thing that disturbs me 
about it is the lack of keeping faith with 
the men that are asked to produce, 
Someone in authority should assure or 
reassure the pork producers of America 
that they will receive the federally guar- 
anteed price. I have in my hand a letter 
I received today. It comes from a man in 
my district connected with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program, a man 
who has spent a quarter of a century 
working with these subjects. He is not 
writing any political letter. He says: 

DeaR Rem: There are many things de- 
veloping this fall that I would like to see 
you about. One is the thousands of pigs 
that are being sold unfinished. Also about 
the fact that dairy prices have been frozen 
but feed prices are going sky high. 


He also sent me a copy of a telegram 
giving them instructions as to how to 
make adjustments in hog-support prices. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may place this telegram in the REcorp 
at this point. It is so confusing. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The telegram referred to follows: 

WASHINGTON, November 22, 1943. 
To All F. D. A. Regional Directors. 
To All Livestock and Meat Market News and 
Grading Offices. 

If you are asked how requests are to be 
made for adjustments in hog support price 
from $1 under the ceiling, advise they should 
be directed to War Food Administrator, Wash- 
ington, and full statement of facts on which 
appeal is made should be submitted, includ- 
ing the following: 

1. Statement as to specific adjustment de- 
sired substantiated by (a) statement showing 
differential from Chicago by months for last 
3 years for those months for which adjust- 
ment is requested; (b) statement as to 
whether current marketing situation differs 
from historical pattern and, if so, how. 

2. Statement showing how fixed support 
price works hardship and interferes with the 
present marketing of hogs and how adjust- 
ment would correct situation. 

H. E. REEp. 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Can any 
Member here answer and tell what this 
is all about. It will need a follow-up for 
instructions. 

I just wish that the War Food Admin- 
istrator would explain in language an 
ordinary man could understand. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. What the gentleman has 
explained to us with reference to the 
decision of the U. N. R. R. A. on a 2,000- 


the occupied countries will in itself create 
a great demand for a food supply of ex- 
actly the caloric and other content the 
gentleman has showed us is in pork, 
The gentleman knows that ration points 
on pork are high, apparently with a view 
to restricting the sale of pork. The 
thing that disturbs me is the announce- 
ment by O. P. A. that in spite of the in- 
creased production there will be a 17- 
percent shrinkage in the amount ayvail- 
able. What can we make out of this 
confused situation? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It re- 
minds me of an employer who finds him- 
self with too many hands; he begins to 
look them over to see which ones he can 
let go. I believe they are trying to do 
that now, especially with reference to the 
hog producer at this time. They have 
the pork and now they give the pork 
producer the rough treatment. 

The gentleman from Ohio ([Mr, 
RoweE] the other day called attention to 
irritating practices and abuse of power, 
I have been through the same thing. I 
have here a letter from which I will read 
just one sentence: 

You are hereby notified that unless you 
take immediate action to remedy this situa- 


tion your permit will be suspended within 
10 days. 


They toss power like that around reck- 
lessly, power to put people out of busi- 
ness, toss it around like a basketball in 
a basketball game. I took the trouble 
to look up the qualifications of the indi- 
vidual who wrote this letter and found 
that he did go to high school for 3 years, 
The best job he ever had was one at 
$150 a month as a beverage. investi- 
gator; but here he is up there in Wiscon- 
sin as an authority on war foods, writing 
letters such as this threatening to put 
people out of business within 10 days 
unless they do what he says. The Food 
Distribution Administrator tells me this 
man had no authority to send out any 
such letter. Orders like that should 
come out of Washington. They are toss- 
ing this power around most recklessly, 
and to pretty inexperienced operators 
when they do as they did in this instance. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it not their very 
purpose to create a scarcity? They want 
less of this, less of that, and less of the 
other. The gentleman has had a world 
of experience, practical experience. 
Does the gentleman believe for one mo- 
ment that any organization could be so 
efficiently inefficient as this group down 
here? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, I will an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Without a deliberate 
purpose back of it? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
like to question anyone’s motives unless 
I am compelled to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What does the gen- 
tleman think they are up to? The gen- 
tigman has been telling “the heck” they 
have been raising. What does he think 
they are doing? 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Their 
motives may be all right, but they have 
not followed a very desirable procedure 
at times. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman does 
not think they are so foolish as not to 
know what they are up to? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
cnow. 
~~ HOFFMAN. I would like to know 
whether the gentleman is so gullible as 
to believe those fellows down there do 
not mean what they are doing nor intend 
the result that they are bringing about. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
not want to indict everyone under one 
blanket. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then does the gen- 
tleman think there is one of them down 
there who does not mean good? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
say I do not have too much respect for 
the political agriculturists down there. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What does the gen- 
tleman mean? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Those 
with a pclitical background but with no 
agricultural background. They never 
were inside of an agricultural college; 
they just get those jobs, and pretty re- 
sponsible jobs, too. That is the reason 
why I have been wondering why the Ap-.~ 
propriations Committee has been appro- 
priating money for so many years to the 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions of the country, because the Govern- 
ment does not use the men in key posi- 
tions after they graduate anyway. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let us talk confiden- 
tially, as though there was not anyone 
here at all. These gentlemen here are 
not listening, just you and I, we will 
assume. Does the gentleman think that 
those folks down there are up to any 
good? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
most of them are; yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean some of them who do not hold of- 
fice? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I think a 
few of them are more interested in the 
political crop of 1944 than they are in 
th: food crop of any year. This is not 
a blanket indictment, however. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There must be one 
or two good ones somewhere along the 
line, but, generally, does not the gentle- 
man realize their purpose down there is 
to create a scarcity of everything so that 
everyone will have to go to the adminis- 
tration for their daily bread? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Well, I 
do not want to subscribe to that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam glad the gentle- 
man has so much faith in humanity. 
He is charitable, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am 
glad the gentleman thinks Iam. There 
is One More paragraph to show you how 
these lead pencil agriculturists get these 
things figured out for us: 

About 12 to 15 pounds of grain must be 
fed to livestock to produce enough meat and 
other livestock products to feed a man for a 
day, wheres 2 or 3 pounds of grain eaten 
Gally will support a man for a day. 


I think 


; That shows you the avenue in which 
y are proceeding. If I had the time 
I could show you the influence that the 
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World Food Congress had when held 
down here in Virginia. I spent a day 
with a gentleman who was a delegate 
down there, a fine man. I have just 
watched what he was telling me unfold 
here in this country since that time. It 
is a blueprint. I see it coming and in 
just exactly the same way he told me as 
to the things we ought to do. We are 
eating too much meat, we are eating 
too much dairy products, we could and 


should eat more fresh vegetables. He 


told me we should use more vegetables, 
more grains for human food here in 
this country. I asked him why canned 
goods were not as good as fresh vege- 
tables. I told him that all our experi- 
ments showed there is very little loss of 
the vitamins when properly canned. 
As I spent the whole day with him and I 
got a good picture from him as to how 
agricultural things should be run in the 
whole of the United States. The present 
food program of the United States seems 
to be following his blueprint pretty well. 
We are headed in his direction. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman just 
stated that someone advised us to eat 
more. The gentleman knows with but- 
ter at 16 points a pound butter is piling 
up, with beef points where they are beef 
is piling up, and pork consumption has 
gone down because they have the points 
on pork so high that the folks cannot 
buy it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
say to the gentleman I would take the 
points off of pork. We can agree on 
that anyway. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS: THE HOUSE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next I may address the House for 40 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HrinsHAW]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 442 
minutes and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. HorrMan]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Rrecorp and to include an 
article by Paul Winkler, and I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
a letter which I received from a constit- 
uent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Rowan]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
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minutes at the conclusion of the address 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington {[Mr. MaGnuson]? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is recog- 
nized for 445 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
only reason for taking this time is to re- 
fer to the remarks of my good friend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Morray]. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin is a big man physically, he is a big 
man intellectually; his greatest and 
best characteristic is his charity, be- 
cause I do not understand, I cannot 
see how he can look at what these fel- 
lows down here are doing to the people, 
the consumers and the farmers, and not 
come to the conclusion that their actions 
are not deliberate and for a purpose, 
They know their way about, they are 
smart. They have seen the result of 
their policies in the years that have gone 
and they know what will follow if they 
continue. 

Way back in 1935 when our good friend 
from Michigan, Mr. Mapes, was with us, 
the beet growers of Michigan had a 
meeting over in Mr. Mapes’ office. All 
the Republican Michigan Congressmen 
were there, as I recall. The then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. WALLacE—he of 
the “do-gooder” fame—sent two men up 
there. We wanted an increased acreage 
of sugar beets so that our beet factories 
over there in Holland City and over in 
St. Louis, Mich., could operate at a profit, 
could continue in business and manu- 
facture sugar. They told us flatly that 
because Colorado could produce sugar 
beets with a greater sugar content per 
ton than we could, ultimately we wouid 
have to go out of business; that later, 
because Florida and Louisiana could pro- 
duce sugar cheaper than Colorado, Colo- 
rado must go out; and that still later, 
because the offshore areas could pro- 
duce sugar cheaper than Louisiana and 
Florida, they would have to go out of the 
sugar-beet and sugarcane business. 

When we asked why, we were told that 
their plan was to produce things wher- 
ever in the world they could be produced 
the cheapest, at less cost, and that wher- 
ever in the United States our workers, 
our industries, came in conflict with 
those in foreign lands who could produce 
whatever it was that was wanted at less 
cost our workers would have to quit their 
jobs, our factory doors would have to 
close. That may have been good for the 
rest of the world, but it was ruin for 
America and its workers. That was 
thinking of America last, a policy which 
still seems to prevail with the New 
Dealers. 

That was the philosophy down there 
in 1935. It has been their philosophy 
ever since. 

The gentleman will remember that be- 
fore the recess from the floor here and 
from the Well many of us were asking 
for corn, for poultry feed, for dairy feed, 
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and we did not get it, although there 
was plenty of it. The gentleman knows 
that now some 235,000.000 pounds of but- 
ter are held by the Army and that much 
of that butter is becoming tainted, if not 
rendered absolutely unfit for human con- 
sumption. The gentleman must know 
that there are 1,700,000 cases, I think, of 
canned goods that are about to spoil 
because they have bought them and are 
holding them out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Canned _ goods 
about to spoil? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would say to the 
gentleman from Washington that we 
have canneries in our community. We 
know something about canned goods. 
In fact, I recall going down here to Fred 
Vinson last summer when we wanted to 
increase wages 10 and 15 cents an hour 
to hold the people in the canneries so 
they could take care of the coming crop, 
when we wanted to increase the cost 
half a cent a can, which Vinson’s men 
Said would only cover the cost of the 
increased wages and increased price to 
the producer, and he said he would take 
it up with the President the next day, 
which was a Sunday, how we waited 
more than a week and then were told 
that we could not get the concessions 
that we asked, although we had told 
Mr. Vinson that the crop would not go 
into the cans unless those increases were 
granted, not because the canners did not 
want to can the crop but because they 
could not do it at the price named. 

So in 1944 there may be a shortage of 
canned goods. Oh, no, my friend from 
Wisconsin, the plan is deliberate. They 
know what they are about, and they 
intend to wreck our smail industries, our 
small businessmen—make our independ- 
ent farmers come to the Government to 
avoid bankruptcy. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time only to point out something 
that it seems to me always is neglected to 
be pointed out in all this discussion on 
food. Sure, I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan, there are canned goods 
stacked up in lots of places in the world 
where our boys are fighting. There is 
some butter that may spoil some place 
and has spoiled, and there is probably 
some meat stacked up in a refrigerator 
some place down in the South Pacific 
that we may never use; but we brought 
it down there because we did not know 
whether we were going to use it—to have 
it if we need it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I decline to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
misstating what I said. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I did not quote the 
gentleman, 

All of these things are stacked up on 
all the fighting fronts. It all sums up 
to this one thing, and it should be 
brought out in every debate along these 
lines. The American Army, the Ameri- 
can Navy and the American marines 
are the best fed of any troops, of any 
fighting men, in the entire world and 


of our entire history; and that is what 
it should be, thank God. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think that was an 
excellent statement, and I do not believe 
there is anybody in Congress who dis- 
agrees with it. What I want to know 
is why we should not have a food policy 
which increases and maintains produc- 
tion and which gives us some sort of as- 
surance that there will be all this food 
next year that the gentleman is talking 
about this year, which we, who come 
from the farm areas, do not think there 
will be. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Idonot know that 
there is any curtailment on the part of 
a farm to produce. We can produce 
all we want. We have some trouble get- 
ting supplies. There has been a short- 
age of a lot of things. I merely want to 
point out that in all of these discussions 
we should base a premise that our fight- 
ing men are the best fed of any men in 
the entire world, and they will continue 
to be. There will be some spots where 
there will be some canned goods that 
might spoil—I do not know how they 
will spoil in the can—there might be 
some butter that might melt in the 
South Pacific, and there might be some 
meat we will never use in Persia, but I 
would hate to think what would happen 
to this Congress or anybody else if we 
did need it in those places and it was 
not there. Attacks on that program 
are not well taken. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Ditwec, from December 1 
through December 6, 1943, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Grsson, from December 1 
through December 6, 1943, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Jupp, for remainder of week, 
on account of illness of father. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, November 30, 1943, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the commit- 
tee at 10 a.m. on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 1 and 2, 1943, for con- 
sideration of a post-war bill, to be held 
in room 1324, New House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
resume public hearings on House Reso- 
lutions 350 and 352, providing for the 
creation by the Executive of a commis- 
sion to effectuate the rescue of the Jewish 
people of Europe, at 10 a. m. Thursday, 
December 2, 1943, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETc, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


942. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to re- 
lieve former postal employees who performed 
postal duties after induction into the mili- 
tary service; to the Committee on Claims. 

943. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill fur- 
ther defining the number and duties of criers 
and bailiffs in United States courts and regu- 
lating their compensation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

944. A letter from the Vice Chairman, 
Board of Investigation and Research, trans- 
mitting report on rate-making and rate-pub- 
lishing procedures of railroad, motor, and 
water carriers (H. Doc. No. 363); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XITI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Select Committee 
to Investigate Executive Agencies. Third in- 
termediate report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 102. Resolution establishing a select 
committee to investigate acts of executive 
agencies beyond the scope of their authority; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 898). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1438. A bill to provide a right-of-way 
for an oil pipe line over the Ogden Ordnance 
Depot Military Reservation; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 889). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committec on Claims. H.R. 
3605. A bill to provide for reimbursement of 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or damaged 
as the result of fires in tents used as quar- 
ters by members of the Twelfth Naval Con- 
struction-Battalion, Long Island, Alaska, on 
December 26, 1942, and May 26, 1943, re- 
respectively; without amendment (Rept. No. 
900). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 3606. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire at the Outlying 
De2gaussing Branch of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va., on December 4, 1942; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 901). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3607. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire in tent L-76 
at the Amphibious Training Base, Camp 
Bradord, Norfolk, Va., on March 15, 1943; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 902). Re- 
ferred to the committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1410, A bill for the relief of Dale Mc- 
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Neal; with amendment (Rept. No. 908). Re- 


ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1839. A bill for the relief of Ruth E. 
Studley; with amendment (Rept. No. 904). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

7 Mr. MURPHY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1847. A bill for the relief of Richard Zielinski 
and his parents; with amendment (Rept. No. 
005). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2189. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
FE. Shepard; without amendment (Rept. No. 
906). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2772. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
Foley; without amendment (Rept. No. 907). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2875. A bill for the relief of Adelard 
Demers; with amendment (Rept. No. 908). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 3661. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 909). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R..3729. A bill for the relief of Anna Mat- 
til and others; with amendment (Rept. No. 
910). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3747. A bill for the relief of the Marden 
Construction Co., Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 911). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R.3748. A bill to authorize and direct 
the cale of Moore air field; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R.3749. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire in building 
B. O. Q. O-3 at the United States Naval Con- 
struction Training Center, Davisville, R. I., 
on March 27, 1943; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.3750. A bill to provide for the ap- 
Fointment of an additional circuit fudge for 
the third circuit, and to permit the filling of 
the first vacancy occurring in the office of 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R.3751. A bill providing for veterans’ 
rehabilitation, preventing unemployment, 
chaos, and confusion at the end of the war 
and promoting individual, productive enter- 
prise by enabling the returned veterans to 
engage in such enterprises and employ them- 
selves in place of asking for jobs that do not 
exist; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCANLON: 

H.J.Res.198. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the equitable adjustment of the wages 
and salaries of employees of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 3752. A bill for the relief of Second 
Lt. Clyde L. Gillam; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 3753. A bill for the relief of Howard 
McM'llan and Dorothy McMillan, individu- 
ally and as the legal guardians of Virginia 
McMillan, a minor, and for Virginia McMil- 
lan; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3789. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
sundry citizens of Fairfield, Iowa, urging pas- 
sage of House bill 2082; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3790. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of For- 
rest H. Millikan and 20 other St. Louis citi- 
zens, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 2082, which seeks to enact prohibition 
for the period of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3791. Also, petition of Alex Thomann and 
19 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3792. Also, petition of Paul F. Regnier and 
99 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3793. Also, petition of the employees of the 
tool room, Carter Carburetor Corgoration, of 
St. Louis, Mo., and signed by 20 other citizens, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 
2082, which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3794. Also, petition of Frank Braun and 20 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3795. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of em- 
ployees of the White House Department 
Store, El Paso, Tex., advocating freezing pres- 
ent rate of pay-roll deductions under the 
Social Security Act at the present level of 
1 percent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3796. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the City 
Council of the City of Chicago, adopted at a 
regular meeting held on November 17, 1943, 
requesting Congress to construct certain 
works in the St. Clair River'for control of the 
levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3797. By Mr. HEIDINGER: Communication 
from the Rosiclare Lions Ciub, at Rosiclare, 
Iil., and signed by Thomas Rose, Secretary, 
opposing House bill 2861; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3798. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
national secretary, the Propeller Club of the 
United States, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to urging the 
lifting of any ban on American steamship 
companies that precludes them either by law 
or general administrative ruling from the 
ownership and operation of aircraft in over- 
seas commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

3799. Also, petition of the chairman of the 
T tunnel committee of the San Pedro Civic 
Council, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to enactment of 
the so-called T tunnel bill, H. R. 3455; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3800. Also, petition of the secretary, the 
Bar Association of Dallas, Dallas, Tex., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to opposition to House bill 7, with 
regard to poll tax; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1943 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 
18, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Father of our spirits who hear- 
est prayer, to whom all flesh shall come, 
breathe upon us now, we beseech Thee, 
the benediction of Thy holy calm; lift the 
burdens of drab duty from our jaded 
hearts, changing stern statutes into glad 
songs; soothe the anxieties of our baffled 
minds so that with the shield of Thy 
peace and the sword of Thy truth we may 
face whatever tests this day may bring, 
free and fearless. Kindle on the altar of 
our hearts a flame of devotion to free- 
dom’s cause in all the world that shall 
consume in its white heat every grosser 
passion. 

Serving here in the homeland, make us 
knights of the holy crusade worthy to be 
reckoned with those who on land and sea 
and in the air have sacrificed their mortal 
life to roll back the tide of violence from 
the souls of men and who, having fought 
for peace on crimson fields, for ordered 
government, just laws, and the sacredness 
of home and altar, have found the peace 
unshaken by time forever. We here re- 
member them and bless Thy holy name, 
and pray that to us strength may be given 
to follow in their train. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barktry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, November 29, 1943, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gillette Pepper 
Andrews Green Reed 
Austin Guffey Revercomb 
Bankhead Hatch Reynolds 
Barkley Hawkes Robertson 
Bilbo Hayden Scrugham 
Bone Hill Shipstead 
Brewster Holman Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Buck Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield Lodge Tobey 
Butler Lucas Truman 
Byrd McCarran Tunnell 
Capper McClellan Tydings 
Caraway McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Wagner 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Wallgren 
Danaher Mead Walsh 
Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Eastland Moore Wherry 
Ellender Nye White 
Ferguson O’Dantel Wiley 
George O’Mahoney Willis 
Gerry Overton Wilson 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mour- 
dock] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnALLY], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. RapciiFre], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] are 
detained on public business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaILey! is necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOoLLETTE! is confined to his home with a 
cold. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GuRNEY] is absent due to a death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bau]! is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sen- 
ators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
BARBOUR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a telegram from Johan J. Smer- 
tenko, director of Organization Emer- 
gency Committee to Save the Jewish 
People of Europe, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


New York, N. Y., November 23, 1943. 
Vice President Henry A. WALLACE: 

Please communicate to the Senate our pro- 
found sorrow and condolences at the sudden 
death of Senator Warren Barbour. In his 
passing the Jewish people of Europe have 
sustained a great loss. He recognized their 
great trasedy and he did what he could to 
alleviate it by introducing Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 85, to provide for the admission to the 
United States of alicns who are religious and 
racial refugees. 

JOHAN J. SMERTENKO, 
Director of Organization Emergency 
Committee to Save the Jewish 
People of Europe. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN FORMER POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to relieve former postal employees who per- 
formed postal duties after induction into 
the military service (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Claims. 


RATE-MAKING AND RATE-PUBLISHING 
PROCEDURES 

A letter from the Board of Investigation 
end Research (under the Transportation Act 
of 1940), transmitting, pursuant to law, its 
report on rate-making and rate-publishing 
procedures of railroad, motor, and water car- 
riers (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition, nu- 
merously signed, of sundry citizens of 
Pittsburg, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to ».revent the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages by press and 
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radio, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


SUBSIDIES AND PARITY PRICES—STATE- 
MENT BY MEMBERS OF JEWELL COUNTY 
(KANS.) FARMERS UNION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REc- 
ORD, without all the signatures attached, 
a statement which I have received from 
members of the Jewell County Farmers 
Union of Kansas with respect to their 
stand in the matter of subsidies on ag- 
ricultural products. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed in the REcorp, without all the 
signatures attached, as follows: 


MANKATO, Kans., October 14, 1943. 
We, the undersigned members of the Farm- 
ers Union and residing in Jewell County, do 
hereby state that we are against subsidies 
but favor parity prices that will guarantee 
cost of production, 
W. G. DECKER, 
J. F. PLatt, 
Tom HOWELL 
(And sundry other members of the 
Farmers Union, Jewell Co., Kans.). 


RESOLUTION BY INDEPENDENT FARMERS, 
RILEY COUNTY, KANS.—HOG PRICE 
LEVEL 


Mr. RBWED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REcorRD as a part of my remarks a resolu- 
tion submitted to me by the independent 
farmers of northern Riley County, Kans, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the REcorpD, as follows: 


To our sorrow we learn at this troublesome 
hour that the administration’s hog price floor 
has holes in it which they expect the farmer 
himself to remedy while the administration is 
busy upsetting the procedure with a continu- 
ance of their old nefarious schemes. 

1. The administration asked for these hogs. 

2. The administration discourages the pro- 
cessing of surplus hogs by wage regulations 
which do not interest the packers (overtime 
wages). ' 

3. The administration discourages the con- 
sumption of this war food which is guaran- 
teed to stick on the ribs of the defense 
worker by restricting the sale of same through 
ration stamps. 

4. The administration is moving right up 
the ladder with organized labor’s wage, while 
at same time they release a few words from 
Washington which stampedes the unorgan- 
ized farmer to rush his hogs to market and 
then the Government will guarantee to sup- 
port the $13.75 Chicago floor price—just as 
long as farmers do not ship enough hogs to 
market to bring the market price below the 
support price level. 

From here on we could go on picturing to 
you the groups, pay-rollers, deceptive set-ups 
(F. S. A.) which feed upon the farmers’ 
plights, such as above. 

How long will it continue to receive the 
support of our Congress? Ace 

Victor E. HAWKINSON, 
Secretary. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF NATIONAL 
SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Printing, reported an original resolution 
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(S. Res. 215), which was ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Forty-sixth Annual 
Report of the National Society of the Daugh. 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
ended April 1, 1943, be printed as a Senate 
document, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

§. 1553. A bill for the relief of J. M. Miller 
James W. Williams, and Gilbert Theriot: to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1554. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to change the name of Conduit Road 
in the District of Columbia,” approved March 
4, 1942; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

8.1555. A bill authorizing the President to 
present, in the name of Congress, a Distin- 
guished Service Medal to Lt. Gen. Thomas 
Holcomb, United States Marine Corps; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BONE: 

8.1556. A bill relating to the assignment 
of personnel from the executive branch of the 
Government to congressional committees in 
connection with certain investigations; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

8.1557. A bill for the relief of Joel A. Hart; 

to the Committee on Claims. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. TAFT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, which provided a method 
of voting, in time of war, by members of 
the land and naval forces absent from 
the place of their residence, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE REVENUE BILL— 
TERMINATION OF PERCENTAGE DEPLE- 
TION FOR CERTAIN MINERALS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 3687) to pro- 
vide revenue, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 32, strike out all of subsection (qd), 
including lines 4 to 17, inclusive, and read- 
ing as follows: 

“(d) Termination of percentage depletion 
for certain minerals: The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (b) and the amend- 
ments made to section 114 of the Internal 
Revenue Code by section 145 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 (providing percentage depletion 
for fluorspar, ball and sagger clay, and rock- 
asphalt) shall not apply with respect to any 
taxable year beginning on or after the date 
of the termination of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war. For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘date of the termination of hostill- 
ties in the present war’ means the date pro- 
claimed by the President as the date of such 
termination, or the date specified in a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses of Con- 
gress as the date of such termination, which- 
ever is the earlier.” 
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REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 
(S. DOC. NO, 134) 


On motion by Mr. WAGNER, a letter 
from the Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, transmitting the eighth re- 
port of his operations under the act to 
mobilize the productive facilities of small 
business (laid before the Senate by the 
Vice President on the 22d instant and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency), was ordered to be printed 
as a Senate document. 


WAGE SCALE OF CERTAIN RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on November 1 the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Truman] intro- 
duced Senate Joint Resolution 91. I 
was appointed by the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce to be chairman of a 
subcommittee to consider the joint res- 
olution. The subcommittee voted favor- 
ably on it, and issued a press report rel- 
ative te the merits of the resolution, and 
somewhat in explanation of it. I have 
been asked to request unanimous con- 
sent to have the press release printed in 
the Recorp of today, and I request unan- 
imous consent that it may be printed in 
the body of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, to whom was 
referred Senate Joint Resolution 91, rec- 
ommends that it be reported out favorably. 
t public hearings on the resolution, repre- 
ntatives of railroad management and labor 
esented their views with considerable doc- 
mentary evidence. All of this was sub- 
1itted to Judge Vinson, Director, Economic 
tabilization, and his comment thereon was 
solicited and received. 

We find it necessary to point out that, 
contrary to the statement of Judge Vinson, 
the passage of this resolution will not dis- 
turb the Little Steel formula nor will it ex- 
press directly or indirectly congressional dis- 
approval of that formula. The subcommittee 
favors the stabilization of wages as required 
by the Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942, 
and subsequent Presidential orders author- 
ized by that act. 

The gross misinterpretation of this act has 
caused so much confusion that congressional 
clarification seems necessary. That is ail 
Senate Joint Resolution 91 attempts to do. 

There should be no unsettled dispute with 
reference to the wage increase here involved 
Since this was the product of a Presidential 
emergency board recommendation which was 
accepted in an agreement between the car- 
riers and their employees on August 7, 1943. 
Administrative approval of the agreement 
should not have been withheld. 

Out of the Stabilization Act of October 2, 
1942, came the “hold the line” order (No. 
9328). The Little Steel formula was only 
one of the bases laid down by the President 
upon which wage increases were to be per- 
mitted. The railway wage agreement and 
tle Board report were justified not under the 
Little Steel formula but under other princi- 
ples specifically written into the Stabilization 
Act and maintained by the President. Ap- 
proval of the wage increase agreement of 
August 7, 1943, therefore in no way violates 
or even modifies the Little Steel formula. 

Director Vinson, apparently realizing that 
nonoperating railway employees are under- 
paid, has suggested a sliding-scale wage in- 
crease of from 4 cents to 10 cents per hour. 
If 8 cents does violence to Little Steel, what 
Goes 4 to 10 cents do to it? The pay roll 
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under Judge Vinson’s proposal would differ by 
less than’ 10 percent from the pay roll, if 
the wage agreement which he disapproves 
were made effective. Obviously the railroad 
industry wage agreement is not inflationary 
since Judge Vinson maintains that his sub- 
stitute is not inflationary. 

The unsettling effect of Judge Vinson’s 
proposal is plain to all practical railroad 
men. The arbitrary sliding-scale proposed 
by Judge Vinson would destroy existing wage 
differentials, and would be contrary to sound 
industrial practice and in violation of the 
directive of Justice Byrnes on which Judge 
Vinson claims to rely. The folly of creating 
new inequities, by introducing this sliding 
scale, is evident. 

The President's Emergency Board in recom- 
mending the 8-cent wage increase followed 
the principle and requirement written into 
the Stabilization Act that wage adjustments 
should be made when necessary to correct 
gross inequities and to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

The subcommittee finds that this is the 
fundamental principle involved in this dis- 


pute between Judge Vinson on the one hand ~ 


and other Government officials plus the rail- 
road industry on the other. 

Advice from every competent and informed 
source assures us that approval of the wage 
agreement is necessary to remove gross in- 
equities and to aid in the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war. Such approval will not 
weaken but will fortify the hold-the-line 
policy of the President. 

EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
RoBERT F. WAGNER. 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
CiypE M. Rerp. 

Senator REEp concurs in the action of the 
subcommittee in report Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 91 favorably. He will submit his 
individual views in a separate statement. 


THE GLOBAL ALPHABET—PETITION OF 


HON. ROBERT L. OWEN (S. DOC. NO. 
133) 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, former Senator Robert L. 
Owen is working on a world-wide lan- 
guage termed by him the Global Alpha- 
bet. *I ask unanimous consent that the 
petition of Hon. Robert L. Owen, which 
was laid before the Senate by the Vice 
President on October 18 last and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
relating to the subject of English as a 
world language through the global al- 
phabet, be published as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

AMERICA’S NEED FOR DEEPER FAITH— 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR BURTON 

[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “America’s Need for Deeper Faith,” de- 
livered by him at the Unitarian Ministry for 
Students, Cambridge, Mass., November 1, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.]| 

THE PATTON INCIDENT—ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR LANGER 

[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REecorp an address on the 
Patton incident delivered by him in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 29, 1943, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. } 

THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FIRST HOLDING OF LAW COURTS 
AND TRIAL BY JURY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA—ADDRESS BY ASSOCIATE JUS- 
TICE JACKSON 
[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
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livered by Hon. Robert H. Jackson, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at a meeting of the New Sweden His- 
torical Association and the Philadelphia Bar 
Association, at the Hotel Warwick, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in commemoration cf the three 
hundredth anniversary of the first holding of 
law courts and trial by jury in Pennsylvania, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT—ARTI- 
CLE BY FORMER SENATOR JOSH LEE 
(Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 

“International Air Transport” written by Hon. 

Josh Lee, former United States Senator, and 

published in the Foreign Commerce Weekly 

ef October 23, 1943, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

LIBERATION OF ASIATICS BY ALLIES— 
ARTICLE BY WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Why Should Asiatics Be Enthusiastic 

Over ‘Liberation’ by Allies?” written by Wil- 

liam L. Shirer and published in the Wash- 

ington Post of November 28, 1943, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


STATES’ RIGHTS—EDITORIAL BY TOM 
LINDER 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Reconrp an editorial en- 
titled “States’ Rights,” by Tom Linder, frora 
the Market Bulletin of November 24, 1943, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


RACIAL DISUNITY AND PREJUDICE— 
ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEGLER 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Westbrook Pegler regarding racial disunity 
and prejudice, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 
WHERE STANDS RUBBER?—EDITORIAL EY 
WILLIAM JEFFERS 
{[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leav¢“o 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Where Stands Rubber?” written by 
Hon. William Jeffers, former Federal Rubber 
Director, and published in the Oregon Daily 
Journal of November 19, 1943, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the committee amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WILLIs] to 
reconsider the vote taken yesterday the 
pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not the 
pending question. A motion is required 
to bring that question before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider the 
motion made by me to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] was rejected yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from In- 
diana. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the motion briefly. I am not 
a member of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, and never have been, 
but I feel that that committee is entitled 
to the commendation of the Senate and 
the support of the Senate and the coun- 
try for seeking to work out a fair and 
nonpartisan method by which those who 
are serving in our armed forces may ex- 
press their choice in the election of Pres- 
ident, Vice President, and Members of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

While I do not credit everything I see 
in the press, I like to feel that what ap- 
pears in the newspapers is founded on 
a sound basis of fact. It has been stated 
in the newspapers that there are those 
in this country, and that there are some 
in the Congress who, in their hearts, do 
not desire that our soldiers and sailors 
shall be accorded the right to vote while 
they are away fighting for the very right 
we enjoy, to cast our ballots and share 
in the privileges of democracy. 

Mr. President, it seems incredible to 
me that that can be the fact, so in- 
credible that I do not believe there is 
any appreciable number of responsible 
men in public life or in private life who 
do not desire that these men and women 
shall be allowed to cast their votes. It 
would be a travesty upon the great cause 
in which they are engaged, and for 
which they are willing to sacrifice their 
lives, if through any technicality, or 
overcaution, even, the result should be 
that they would be denied the right to 
vote. 


I have received a letter or two from 
young men not yet in the service, but who 
will be in the service shortly because 
they have reached the age of 18, asking 
whether the pending bill makes any pro- 
vision to allow men to vot2 who have 
reached the age of 18 years, who are 
subject to the draft but who are not 
eligible to vote under the laws of the 
States, upon the same theory that men 
21 years of age and older are to be al- 
lowed to vote while away in the service 
of their country and asking why, if the 
requirements for registration, and other 
requirements under the laws of the 
States, are to be waived, we should not 
waive the age limit, and allow men and 
women who have reached the age of 18 
years to cast their votes. As we know, 
there is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. President, I have not discussed 
with members of the committee the 
reason why the question of the age limit 
was not dealt with in the bill, but I have 
a right to assume that the committee 
gave consideration to it. I assume the 
age limit upon the right to vote is a quali- 
fication, in the constitutional sense, and 
not merely a regulation, as registration 
has been held to be in the discussions 
which have heretofore taken place in 
the Senate in regard to any effort on the 
part of the National Government to 
regulate the qualifications of voters. It 
has been maintained that the age limit 
goes to the very heart of qualifications, 
just as does residence within the State 
for a certain Icngth of time, and within 
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the county for a certain length of time. 
I think there is only one State which has 
modified that age limit, and that is the 
State of Georgia, which recently reduced 
the voting age to 18 years. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely want to ob- 
serve in connection with what the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is saying that to my 
mind there is quite a distinction between 
the matter of age limit and regulations, 
if there be regulations, or qualifications, 
if there be qualifications, such as pay- 
ment of poll tax or registration. One 
distinction, at least, in my mind— 
whether it is a good one or not, it ap- 
peals to me—is that registration and the 
payment of the poll tax are matters with 
which the man who is now a soldier and 
away from home, perhaps overseas, could 
comply and could qualify himself were it 
not for the war. Age is something dif- 
ferent. War or no war, the age is the 
same. By our action in taking these men 
away from their places of residence 
where they could qualify by registering 
and paying the poll tax, and sending 
them perhaps into foreign lands, we have 
made it impossible for them to meet 
those requirements. That is not so with 
regard to age limitations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that, 
and I recognize the validity of that dis- 
tinction. I did not bring the subject up 
for the purpose of raising any contro- 
versy over the question of age limit, and 
the fact that the bill does not deal with 
that subject, but merely to show that 
men who are in the service, and men 
who are subject in the immediate future, 
or before another election, to be called 
into the service, are giving serious con- 
sideration to the exercise of this right on 
their part, and, in my judgment, they 
are not going to be indifferent toward 
any technicalities we may throw into 
this situation which are calculated to de- 
prive them of the right to exercise the 
privilege of suffrage as American citi- 
zens, 

As I said a while ago, it seems to me 
that the committee, in framing the bill, 
went a long way—as far as it could have 
gone, probably, with the information it 
had—to make possible the casting of 
votes by service men and women wher- 
ever they may be in the world, and in 
order to make the process as free from 
partisan consideration as_ possible. 
There is no way to guarantee by law 
that any man who happens to occupy 
the position of President of the United 
States, no matter what party he belongs 
to, will not exercise his authority and his 
jurisdiction in such a way that somebody 
who is oversuspicious would charge to 
politics. 

Yesterday the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] said that it might hap- 
pen that under the provisions of the bill 
as they now stand the Republican nomi- 
nee for President of the United States 
would be deprived of the right to suggest 
names of men to serve on the ballot com- 
mission, whereas the President of the 
United States, if he were a candidate for 
reelection, would, under the law, have the 
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right to name the members of the com- 
mission. There is no way to avoid that. 
We cannot take away from the President 
the right to make appointments, whether 
he is or is not a candidate for election. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The _ Senator 
from Kentucky has not stated the posi- 
tion I took. I was not complaining that 
the Republican nominee for President 
would be deprived of any right to be 
consulted or to name members to the 
commission. He has no such right. I 
was asserting that it would be utterly 
absurd for the law to give him any such 
right, and I was suggesting that this 
philosophy carried over the implication 
that it was equally questionable for the 
Democratic nominee for President, even 
though he be the incumbent President, to 
name the members of the commission 
controlling the casting of perhaps 9,000,- 
000 votes in the Presidential election. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s posi- 
tion was that because the Republican 
candidate for President had not been, 
and might never be, elected President of 
the United States, it would be utterly 
ridiculous to give him the power to con- 
trol these appointments, and equally 
ridiculous to give the President of the 
United States, who is under the Consti- 
tution given the sole appointive power, 
the right to do it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I am sorry. 
I was attempting to indicate that I 
thought it was improper for any Presi- 
dential candidate to have anything to do 
with the effective determination of the 
personnel of a ballot commission which 
might determine who should be the next 
President of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think now I gather 
the Senator’s meaning. It would be ri- 
diculous for the Republican candidate 
to do so, and improper for the Demo- 
cratic candidate to do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I think we could 
reverse the words or apply them either 
way to either candidate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is _ nothing 
improper in the President of the United 
States appointing the members of the 
commission. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; but I have 
sought to provide a method by which the 
commission should be nonpartisan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think we have gone as far as we have a 
constitutional right to go by requiring 
that the names of the members of the 
commission be submitted to the Senate 
for confirmation, and to require that be- 
fore any decision on any appeal can be 
made by the commission it must be made 
by three members out of the four ap- 
pointed to the commission. 

Mr. President, I am sure everyone 
will agree that the committee was trying 
to be fair and nonpartisan in its origi- 
nal provision that the Chief Justice of 
the United States should be brought into 
this situation, and he was eliminated 
only, I presume, because he notified the 
Senate, through the Senator from Mich- 
igan, that he would not serve or func- 
tion on such a commission. It was then 
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that we went even further than had been 
gone before in the law, by saying that 
of the four members three must concur, 
and that there could not be more than 
two members of the same party on the 
commission. “I do not see how we can go 
any further than that to guarantee im- 
partiality. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to have 
the opinion of the distinguished majority 
leader regarding the character of the 
office of the commission we are creating 
in the pending measure if it shall become 
the law. Is this an independent office? 
re the holders of the office independent 
f the Chief Executive in the perform- 
nce of the duties of the office? That is 
the first question. If that question 
should be answered affirmatively, I 
should like to ask whether the Senator 
from Kentucky regards these officers as 
subordinate to and responsible to the 
President, or as subordinate to and re- 
sponsive to the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me: answer the 
first question, if I may, as to whether 
these officers would be independent of 
the President. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think they would be 
independent of the President, except 
that they would have to be appointed by 
But after they had been appointed 
and were confirmed by the Senate, they 
would be independent, just as inde- 
pendent of the President, in my judg- 
ment, as is the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, who 
t go through the same process in 
order to arrive at the office of Chief 
Justice, or just as independent as any 
other similar officer. They would not 
be subject to orders from the President, 
and I do not think they would be sub- 
ject toinfluence by him. I think I should 
say that I do not think the President of 
the United States—any President of the 
United States—would undertake to in- 
fluence them in respect to the adminis- 
trative duties which they are to be 
called upon to perform. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
nator yield for a question for informa- 
tion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield, but first 
I should like to say that, as to the other 
question the Senator asked me, which 
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was whether they would be subordinate 
to the President or subordinate to the 
Congress, there is always a twilight zone, 
I suppose, between subordination of in- 
ferior officers. Of course, these officers 
would be subordinate to the President in 


Mr. AUSTIN. That is not the ques- 
t ] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I presume that is not 
the question the Senator meant, but 
they would be subordinate. 
be congressional officers; they would be, 
of course, congressional agents, in a 
sense. just as members of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission are con- 
gressional agents to carry out the powers 
of the Congress, under the Constitution, 
to regulate commerce. But they are not 
subordinate in the sense that the Presi- 
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dent can tell them what to do. I do not 
know whether I gathered all the impli- 
cations of the Senator’s meaning in his 
use of the word “subordinate.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. My question affects our 
judgment as to which part of the Con- 
stitution we would be acting under if we 
should adopt the motion which was made 
yesterday by the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]; because, as 
I have envisioned this matter—and I 
studied it long before it came to the Sen- 
ate—I think of this commission, as does 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Kentucky, as an independent organ or 
commission. Therefore, I regard it as 
not subordinate, or inferior to, not made 
up of officers inferior to the executive 
departments, and as not responsive to 
the President, but responsive to its cre- 
ator, namely, the Congress of the United 
States. 

On the point here at issue, it strikes 
me that if we are correct in the assump- 
tion that these officers are to be inde- 
pendent, then there is only one way, in 
view of the proposal, to have them ap- 
pointed, and that is by the combined 
action of the President and the Senate. 
If, however, they were conceived by Con- 
gress to be inferior to the President or 
to any executive department, then Con- 
gress could, under the Constitution, by 
law, vest their appointment in one per- 
son—the President alone, or the head 
of a department, or any similar person. 
I go one step further in my reasoning, 
and say that if they were not indepen- 
dent, but were solely officers inferior to 
the.Congress—that is, set up by the Con- 
gress solely as a legislative agency—then 
Congress could appoint them. In other 
words, I consider that when the Consti- 
tution says that Congress may delegate 
the power of appointment to the Presi- 
dent, the Constitution assumes that 
Congress itself has the power to do the 
thing which the Constitution says it may 
delegate, and therefore that as to an offi- 
cer inferior to the Congress, designated 
to perform its functions and to be its 
ministerial agency, Congress might make 
the appointment, 

But we did not start that way. Al- 
though I, myself, favored that idea in 
committee and endeavored to have it 
agreed to in committee, yet the commit- 
tee overruled me and took the other view 
of the matter, the view expressed by the 
senior Senator from Kentucky. I feel 
that way now. The committee having 
decided on that point, the proposal states 
to me as clearly as it can that the com- 
mission is created as an independent 
agency, as to which, it seems to me, to 
be necessary that we follow through in 
accordance with the theory of the Con- 
stitution that the power of appointment 
is vested jointly in the President and in 
the Senate; and if in the Senate, then it 
means, according to my present view, 
that the Senate acts by majority, that 
the voice of the Senate is the voice of 
the majority of the Senators and no 
other voice. 

If we could only reduce this provision 
to the status of a parliamentary rule 
and disregard the constitutional provi- 
sion, then perhaps we could change the 
rule from day to day and could make 
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one-third of the Senate the voice of the 
Senate. Of course, we would do that if 
we made it possible for slightly more 
than one-third of the Senate to nega- 
tive an appointment by the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

I ask the Senator to excuse m 
taking so much time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s comment. Of 
course, he knows we all have great re- 
gard for his legal ability and his intel- 
lectual honesty in dealing with questions 
of this kind. While the suggestion of 
the Senator from Michigan {Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is not now before the Senate, it 
brought forth yesterday, while it was 
pending, comments on the part of my- 
self and other Senators which may be 
elaborated if it should be again pro- 
posed; but inasmuch as the Senator has 
brought it forward in his observations, 
I should like to say that yesterday I 
felt—and in thinking the matter over 
since yesterday, I am even more firmly 
convinced now than I was yesterday— 
that when the Constitution provided in 
the identical section read by the Senator 
from Michigan that in the ratification of 
treaties two-thirds of the Senate must 
vote to ratify, must agree, must consent, 
and that in the following language the 
Senate also has the right to confirm, 
the inevitable conclusion is that it is just 
as binding upon the Senate of the United 
States to regard that as a vote by a ma- 
jority of the Senate as if the language 
had read “but by a majority may con- 
firm the appointment of officers.” 

I still retain the belief that if Congress 
should by any legislation undertake to 
increase that requirement to a two- 
thirds vote, in a case in which the Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate the name of any 
nominee—and if we have the right to do 
it in regard to this case we have a right 
to do it in regard to judges, district at- 
torneys, United States marshals, and 
ambassadors—if we undertake to do that 
with regard to any of the appointive offi- 
cers which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had in mind, by passing a law re- 
cuiring more than a majority vote of the 
Senate in order to confirm, if the Presi- 
dent should send to the Senate the name 
of a nominee who, in spite of any such 
legislative requirement, obtained a ma- 
jority vote in the Senate, a quorum being 
present, he would be entitled to the office, 
under the Constitution, regardless of cur 
effort to make the requirement two- 
thirds instead of a majority. How- 
ever, that is not the question now 
pending before the Senate. I wish to 
discuss the pending question for just a 
moment. The matter to which the Sen- 
ator and I have just referred is a very 
fertile field for speculation and thought, 
and the proposal which has been sub- 
mitted is an interesting one. 

The pending motion is to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] yesterday was rejected. That 
amendment would restrict the President 
in the field of his selection. It would re- 
quire him to send to the Senate nomina- 
tions selected from a list submitted to 
him by the Democratic and Republican 
organizations, 
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I do not wish to assume that in offering 
that amendment the Senator from New 
Hampshire desired to be understood as 
reflecting upon the President of the 
United States. He said he had no such 
intention. Of course, we like to accept 
statements from our colleagues as being 
made in good faith, although sometimes 
we make them with our tongues in our 
cheeks to such an extent that it makes 
us look as though we had the mumps, 
{Laughter.] I would not assume, how- 
ever, that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire had any such idea when he said 
that he did not wish to reflect upon the 
President of the United States. But, of 
course, automatically it is a reflection, 
not necessarily upon his partisanship but 
upon his wisdom, good faith, and intelli- 
gence in looking over the whole field of 
the people of the United States and mak- 
ing the selections. 

As I recall, the amendment provides 
that the commissioners shall be appoint- 
ed from lists of not less than six nom- 
inees submitted by the national commit- 
tees of the respective political parties. It 
is just as fair to assume that the chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee would submit to the President an un- 
desirable list as it is to assume that the 
President himself, acting under his re- 
sponsibility as President, would appoint 
an undesirable person to the commission; 
and if the Republicans were in power in- 
stead of the Democrats, and we had a 
Republican President, and we offered 
such an amendment as that from this 
side of the Chamber, it would be just as 
fair to assume that our Democratic 
chairman, in submitting six names to 
the President, would be partisan, unfair, 
and unwise in his choice as to assume 
that the President, if he were a Repub- 
lican, would select undesirable men. 
So any way we look at it, it is auto- 
matically a reflection, either upon the 
President's intelligence, his good faith, 
or his wisdom and nonpartisanship in 
making these appointments. 

In the appointment of inferior officers, 
Congress has provided, especially under 
the civil-service law, for appointment 
from the first three on any eligible list to 
the position of postmaster, anc other po- 
sitions in the executive departments. I 
presume that such appointments are 
truly regarded as appointments of in- 
ferior officers under the constitutional 
provision cited by the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Austin]. No question has 
been raised about the right of Congress 
to make such provision. But whether 
these officers are to be regarded as in- 
ferior in the sense that Congress itself 
could provide for their selection by desig- 
nating some other person to make the 
appointment is a question to which I do 
not wish to give a categorical answer at 
this moment. I do not think they are. 
I do not think these officers come within 
that category, because their function is 
important, even though it be adminis- 
trative, even though it has nothing to do 
with policy making, even though under 
the law they would not be permitted to 
propagandize—and they could not do it 
anyway unless three out of four agreed 
even if they had the power to doit, Cer- 


tainly three out of four would not agree to 
any such method of administering the 
law. I think the fairness of the elec- 
tion, and the integrity of the right. to 
vote on the part of men and women in 
the service, involving the exercise of the 
right of democracy in such a high de- 
gree, make the function of the commis- 
sion of such importance that the Amer- 
ican people, without regard to politics, 
would rise up and unanimously condemn 
any effort on the part of any such com- 
mission to stultify itself, its office, or its 
function by engaging in any such un- 
worthy practice. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Iam convinced that the 
word “inferior” as used in the Constitu- 
tion with reference to officers does not re- 
late to the dignity or importance of the 
work of the office, but is a relative term 
having to do with the question of whether 
the office is an independent one, or is an 
office beneath a superior officer. I should 
like to give a citation, if the Senator 
would care to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall be happy to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have other cases, but 
the case I wish to cite contains a good 
definition of the term “inferior.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. To what section of the 
Constitution does the Senator refer? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Article II, section 2, of 
the Constitution. 

I read from the case of Collins v. United 
States, 14 Court of Claims Reports 568. 
I read from page 574: 

The word “inferior” is not here used in that 
vague, indefinite, and quite inaccurate sense 
which has been suggested—the sense of petty 
or unimportant; but it means subordinate or 
inferior to those officers in whom respectively 
the power of appointment may be vested— 
the President, the courts of law, and the 
heads of departments. It is a word having 
definite relation to a superior; and “subordi- 
nate,” “lower in place, station, or rank” are 
the principal significations given to it by 
lexicographers (Worcester, Webster, etc.); 
Bouvier defines it to mean “one who, in rela- 
tion to another, has less power and is below 
him; one who is bound to obey another.” 
(Bouvier’s Law Dictionary.) 

Mr. Justice Thompson, speaking for the 
Supreme Court, in Ex parte Hennen (13 Pet- 
ers 258, and 13 Curtis, ed. 137), said: 
“The appointing power here designated in the 
latter part of the section (art. II, sec. 2, Con- 
stitution) was no doubt intended to be exer- 
cised by the department of the Government 
to which the officer to be appointed most ap- 


_ propriately belonged.” 


The Constitution contemplates that Con- 
gress will provide how all such inferior of- 
ficers shall be appointed, and requires them to 
be nominated by the President and appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate only when Congress omits to make 
any other provision therefor. 

° . . * ° 

Such an act can only be passed with the 
concurrence of the Senate; and it is the Sen- 
ate alone that becomes thereby deprived of 
further participation in the appointing power 
which it would have but for its own consent, 
and which it voluntarily waives in the man- 
ner pointed out by the Constitution, 


There is a very fine discussion of that 
relationship in this case. That is why 
it is important to me, in trying to de- 
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cide what my position will be, to know 
whether we are creating independent 
offices or whether we are creating of- 
fices beneath someone, that is, beneath 
the President, perhaps. I got an answer 
from the distinguished leader that it was 
not his opinion that this commission 
would be subordinate to the President 
and inferior in that sense, but that he be- 
lieved it would be an independent body, 
So do I. Of course, if we take that 
ground, we must be consistent and go 
through with it. That requires in the ap- 
pointing power concurrence of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. The next step re- 
quires the voice of the Senate, and the 
voice of the Senate is a majority. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator seems to 
be very clear on that subject. It might 
be well to read the second paragraph of 
section 2 of article II of the Constitution: 


He— 


The President— 
shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur— 


That is the end of that— 


and he shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for— 


That is, not otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution— 
and which shall be established by law; but 
the Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts 
of law or in the heads of departments. 


In other words, we may say to the 
President alone that he shall nominate 
inferior officers, or we may designate the 
courts of law—that is, the Federal 
courts—to appoint such inferior officers; 
or we may delegate to the heads of de- 
partments, that is, Cabinet officers, the 
right to make such appointments. 
Nowhere does the Constitution give Con- 
gress itself the right to make the ap- 
pointments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is the point 
where I have difficulty. Offhand I 
should say that the Constitution does not 
give the power; but the power must exist. 
The Congress must be assumed to have 
that power, when the Constitution says 
it may delegate it. It cannot delegate 
something it does not possess. There- 
fore, if the Congress requires an opera- 
tive agency, I see no reason why that 
particular clause of the Constitution does 
not recognize the power of Congress to 
provide its own instrument. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I must disagree with 
the Senator on that point because the 
Constitution itself designates to whom we 
may delegate the appointment of in- 
ferior officers, namely, first, the Presi- 
dent himself; second, the courts of law; 
and, third, the heads of departments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Those are only officers 
who are subordinate to those three 
named branches of government. Such 
construction as we have had judicially 
on the subject shows clearly that that 
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has been interpreted to mean that in the 
judicial department the head of the de- 
partment has the power to appoint, and 
in the executive departments the heads 
of the departments have the power to 
appoint inferior officers in their respec- 
tive branches of the Government. In 


respect to departments, the head of a | 
department cannot be regarded as hav- | 


ing power to reach out of his depart- 


ment and appoint someone for another | 


department. The Constitution refers 
only to his own department in giving him 
the power to appoint. That is one rea- 
son why I feel that the most important 
branch of the Government was not over- 
looked. The legislative branch is the 
mest important branch of the Govern- 
ment. It was not the idea of the foun- 
cers of this Government to leave it help- 
less. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, in my view 
that is an academic question, because I 
do not regard these appointees as being 
inferior. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We agree on that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I think they are 
not inferior in any sense of the word, 
either as to their importance, the per- 
formance of their functions, or in a con- 
stitutional sense. 

Mr. President, allow me to conclude 
what I have to say about the pending 
matter. I hope the motion to reconsider 
will not be agreed to. It is difficult to 
divest the motion itself from some invidi- 
ous reflection, however absent it may 
have been from the mind of the author of 
the amendment itself. I do not think we 
should say to the President of the United 
States that in the performance of a great 
function, in a great crisis, in the per- 
formance of a high duty on the part of 
men and women who are fighting for 
their country, he shall be limited to 6 
Democrats and 6 Republicans—which 
is the effect of the proposal—and that he 
cannot survey the whole field, that we 
are so afraid of his unfairness, of his par- 
tisanship, and of his lack of wisdom in 
making these appointments that we have 
to tie his hands, and that only 12 men 
can be considered by him in making the 
appointments. 

It is proposed that the names of 12 
men must be submitted by the chairmen 
of political committees. I certainly be- 
lieve that the record of the President of 
the United States in dealing with the 
war situation, during which he has called 
outstanding Republicans—whom I could 
name if mecessary—the service of 
the Government, is an excellent one. 
Ve all know to what extent partisanship 
has been absolutely banished by the 
President in his appointments to the ex- 
ecutive departments by calling into the 
Service of the country in this great crisis 
outstanding men of an opposite poliltical 
faith. It seems to me we ought not to 
Say to the President and to the world 
that in this matter we cannot trust him 
to make appropriate appointments from 
the whole citizenship of the United 
States. If there is any Senator, or any 
Member of the other House, or anyone 
in the country who feels that the Presi- 
Cent ought not to be trusted in this re- 
€ard, certainly the Senate ought not to 
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say that it does not trust him. I do not 
believe any Senator wants to say that. 
I do not believe any Senator would ad- 
mit by his vote that he would say it. But 
it seems to me that there are implica- 
tions applicable to the situation which 
many persons might interpret in a con- 
trary way. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 
the motion to reconsider the vote of yes- 
terday will not be agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS,. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a brief word on the pending pro- 
posal. 

I can sympathize very earnestly with 
the thought voiced by the majority lead- 
er that we do not wish to do anything 
by inference which will reflect in any 
way upon the President. I do not believe 


| the pending proposal in any way reflects 


upon him. If I did believe so, I would 
vote against it. 

All elections are exceedingly partisan 
by nature. There is no way by which to 
hold a fair election completely under the 
supervision of one of the parties to the 
contest. The proposed legislation is 
something which in peacetime we would 
not dare to consider. We are all stretch- 
ing the rubber band of constitutional 
sufficiency in order to support the pend- 
ing measure. 

It would be idle to assume that no 
matter how carefully we design the pend- 
ing measure, Senators are not closing 
their eyes to a great many possibilities 
of unconstitutionality. But because the 
men in the service are the victims of 
circumstances, because most of them 
have been drafted into the armed serv- 
ices, because 10,000,000 of them are in 
the armed services, and because they, 
more than any other citizens of this 
Republic, ought to have a voice in the 
election of those who will make the laws, 
conduct the war, and administer the 
peace, we have tried, in spite of all the 
impediments in the way, to find some 
means to give them the right to vote. 
However, even though we have devised 
such a means we know that, in respect 
of the constitutional limitation, we have 
not put together the proposed law with 
the care, precision, and consideration 
which we would use if we were putting 
together any other act of the American 
Congress. 

I do not know whether the President 
will be a candidate for reelection. Some 
persons say that he will, and some say 
that he will not. I believe that by adopt- 
ing the proposal offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire we shall be doing 
the President an inestimably good serv- 
ice. No matter how carefully he might 
select the members of the commission to 
supervise the taking of the vote, it would 
be a miracle—politics being what it is— 
if someone did not charge that this, that, 
or the other thing was being done at the 
President’s instigation because the mem- 
bers of the commission were his ap- 
pointees, and that therefore the election 
was not on the square. In an election 
held in the middle of the war, one thing 
ought to make it stand out above every 
other consideration, namely, that not the 
slightest undue influence, unfairness, or 
political chicancery should be present in 
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the taking of any number of the 10,090,- 
000 votes. The process of taking the 
vote should be, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion, or as nearly so as any human 
agency can make it. 

I conceive if the Republican National 
Committee and the Democratic National 
Committee nominate trustees to hold 
this election that it will not lie in the 
mouth of a single Democrat or in the 
mouth of a single Republican to charge 
that either party has an undue advan- 
tage in the canvassing of the soldier vote. 
If it is not done in that way, on the con- 


| trary, in my humble judgment, charges, 


whether true or not, will continue to be 
uttered by irresponsible people for par- 
tisan advantage and make a farce of this 
very difficult undertaking, even under the 
best of circumstances. 

I wish there was some other way it 
could be done. Even if the President 
himself should announce’ tomorrow 
morning that he would not be a candi- 
date, I-do not know that that would re- 
lieve us from the irresponsible partisans 
who would charge anyway that he 
wanted to have succeed him in office 
someone who was friendly or favorable 
to his beliefs and philosophy, and, 
therefore, he selected a commission 
which would bring about that result. I 
do not think that would be putting the 
President in the right position; I do not 
think we would be fair to him if we let 
him be put in that position; and I cer- 
tainly have no intention, so far as I can 
read my own mind and heart, of reflect- 
ing on the President in the slightest 
way in voting for the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. It is my opinion it is only a safe- 
guard which, instead of wishing that it 
had not been provided, the President 
would want included in the bill so that 
he would not be subject to any charge 
that might be made reflecting on the 
taking of the soldier vote. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, Con- 
gress can define the qualifications for 
any office in the gift of the Republic. 
First of all, it can fix the age, and does 
fix it. It says when a man can begin to 
serve and when he shall cease serving be- 
cause he may be either too young or too 
old. It can require that he shall have 
had certain experience. It can surround 
any office with any number of restric- 
tions provided they do not weaken the 
safeguards thrown around the appoint- 
ment to any office already created by the 
Constitution. We can require qualifica- 
tions of any character that we deem wise 
and that fulfill the purposes of the Con- 
stitution and the execution of the laws. 
The appointive power, however, rests 
with the President. We are giving him 
that power; no one would think of tak- 
ing it away from him; but we are pre- 
senting it to him in the peculiar circum- 
stances that exist, in my judgment, so 
as to eliminate him from any charge that 
might be raised that he did not set up 
the most impartial commission which 
human beings could devise. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that this 
amendment shall be defeated; let us sup- 
pose that the President can appoint four 
men; let us suppose that he picks the 
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two best Republicans in the whole coun- 
try, from the standpoint of public confi- 
dence; yet, in my judgment, in the heat 
of the campaign, when there will be some 
piece of information or propaganda ut- 
tered here or there or some other place, 
against which protest is made to the 
war ballot commission, and the com- 
mission says it has no authority to deal 
with the matter, but that it is under an- 
other branch of the Government, it will 
be said that the palace guard tipped off 
the ballot commission not to do any- 
thing about it. That illustration could 
be multiplied by thousends more. 

How, then, can we obtain the kind of 
trusteeship over the taking of this can- 
vass of the men far away from the United 
States in such a way as to protect the 
President, who may himself be a candi- 
date, from any charge, direct or implied, 
that the taking of the soldiers’ votes is 
not being done in an impartial manner? 
As I view the situation, there is only one 
way it can be done, and that is to make 
the qualification for the office so exact 
that the opposition to the President, so 
to speak, will be forever estopped from 
criticizing the work of the commission 
that they themselves have created. If 
that shall not be done, mark my words, 
es soon as the Presidential contest gets 
under way every kind of charge will be 
hurled at this commission; it will be said 
that it is under the domination of the 
White House that it is giving some par- 


tisan advantage here or there in some ~ 


manner; and such now is public nerv- 
ousness and sensitivity, which will be ac- 
centuated by the coming on of the Pres- 
identical campaign, that people may be- 
lieve such accusations, even if they are 
not true. Therefore, I think it good 
democratic policy, if anyone wanis to 
put it on partisan grounds, to surround 
the war ballot commission with such 
s2fecuards that no finger of suspicion, 
even by the evil-minded, can be pointed 
at the high character or fairness of the 
ccmmission. 

I imagine if this amendment shall be 
edopted that those who are named by 
the Republican National Committee, 
while they will be good men, will be in- 
tensely partisan, as they should be, and 
those named by the Democrats will be 
gcod men and intensely partisan, as they 
should be. Therefore, there will be 
eliminated any question about the com- 
plete impartiality of the commission. 
But if the amendment shall not be 
egreed to, as it may not be, in my humble 
judgment, we will find that any little ad- 
vantage we might have gained, if any 
there be, will be far offset by the incul- 
cated and superimposed idea that the 
election on behalf of the soldiers is not 
being conducted in a high-minded man- 
ner. 

I agree with the majority leader, that 
we do nct want to do anything here to 
reflect on the President. Certainly, if I 
am capable of reading my own mind, 
that is the last thing in my thought in 
supporting the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. I believe it is 
in the President’s interest, occupying the 
position of Commander in Chief of the 
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Army and Navy which he does, to remove 
him from the accusation that may flow 
from some evil-minded partisan who 
would say that the commission was 
“stacked” even though it were not 
“stacked” and would not be “stacked,” 
and, therefore, the election was not a fair 
one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
simply to make one observation which I 
overlooked a moment ago. The Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from New 
Mexico and other Senators have stated 
that if the President in making these 
appointments should send to the Senate 
the names of two Republicans who were 
unsatisfactory to the Republican Mem- 
bers of the Senate they would vote to 
reject the nominations. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with that same idea. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator 
should have included the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the chairman of 
the committee should have been in- 
cluded; I did not mean to overlook him. 
I will go even further and say that if the 
President should send to the Senate the 
names of two Republicans either one of 
whom would be unsatisfactory to a ma- 
jority of Republicans or if the minority 
leader would advise me that the names 
were unsatisfactory, I would feel myself 
under the obligation and the duty to ask 
the President to withdraw any such 
names from the Senate, and, if he failed 
to do so, I would feel it my duty to vote 
against confirmation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished leader of the majority for that 
statement, and to say to him that when 
I made the inquiry of the authors of the 
bill and of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, who has been the au- 
thor of legislation for purity in elections, 
in which I joined him, for I was then on 
the same subcommittee with him, I 
wanted to ask the leader of the majority 
that question, but did not desire to em- 
barrass him in his position. So the fact 
that he has volunteered the statement 
he has made here today is very encourag- 
ing, and I thank him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. What the Senator from 
Kentucky has just so generously said I 
think was prompted by the colloquy of 
yesterday between him and others and 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENEERG]. The Senator from Michi- 
gan being momentarily absent, I would 
very much appreciate the Senator from 
Kentucky making that statement either 
to the Senator from Michigan personally, 
or repeating it when the Senator from 
Michigan is in the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should be glad to 
do either, or both. I have no reservation 
in making the statement, and.I am very 
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glad to make it voluntarily, as the Sena- 
tor from Vermont has put it. I did not 
know that he had had it in mind to ask 
me, but I am glad that it turned out tha 
I made it myself without having it drawn 
out of me. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the bal- 
lot is the most sacred responsibility and 
at the same time the most sacred privi- 
lege that belongs to a citizen of the 
United States. It is our duty to respect 
that sacredness, and to give every pos- 
sible assurance to every voter that his 
ballot cannot be nullified and cannot be 
perverted, and that no shadow can be 
cast upon it in any way whatsoever. 

More than ever, it is our obligation to 
perform this service to the men who are 
in the armed forces across the seas. We 
owe it to these men to give them every 
assurance that the ballots which are pre- 
sented to them, and which they cast as a 
part of their duties as citizens, shal! be 
registered at the ballot boxes in the man- 
ner in which they intended. 

I agree that the able Senator from 
Kentucky has made a very gracious and 
a very high-minded statement, as was 
the statement made by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], when 
they said that they would feel it to be 
their duty, in case the President of the 
United States should submit some nomi- 
nation for election commissioner which 
would not be agreeable to the minority 
party, to vote against the confirmation 
of such person. But why should we 
place that responsibility upon those 
Senators? Why not make the law so 
plain and so clear that they would not 
have to be bothered with the weight of 
that responsibility as the months go by? 

By the adoption of this amendment, 
we shall be performing a great service to 
the Chief Executive of the United States 
when this law shall come to him for en- 
forcement. We shall remove every 
chance of suspicion being lodged against 
him that some ulterior purpose was being 
served in the nominations he might send 
to the Senate. 

I, too, agree that all the Members of 
the Senate are anxious to give to the 
soldiers the right to assume their full 
privilege and responsibility as American 
citizens in the coming election; but that 
question is not at issue. The question 
before the Senate is whether we shail 
give to these soldiers the assurance, the 
sacred and solemn assurance, that their 
ballots shall be protected and surrounded 
by all the safeguards which we as Sen- 
ators can provide. That is all that is 
asked for. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. What would be the func- 
tions of the ballot commission which 
would deny the soldier the protection the 
Senator is discussing? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that has been 
very thoroughly discussed. The Senator 
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from Illinois himself has discussed it. 
But back of all the »rotection which 
seems to be provided in the proposed law, 
the feeling and suspicion lurk that some 
insecurity might attend the ballot when 
the ballot commissioners are appointed 
by a member of one party, without the 
recommendation or approval of the 
party organization. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What augments that 
feeling of insecurity more than the re- 
sistance of the majority to adopting 
every safeguard? 

Mr. WILLIS. Sometimes methinks 
the gentlemen of the majority protest 
too much. 

Yesterday I was reluctant, because for 
good and sufficient reasons I was absent 
when the vote was taken, to require the 
Senate to give attention again to the 
pending amendment. However, much 
benefit has come out of this motion. We 
have had able discussion on the floor of 
the Senate today, the thought-provoking 
colloquy between the senior Senator from 
Kentucky and the senior Senator from 
Vermont, and the very brilliant address 
by the able Senator from Maryland. All 
the discussion that has ensued has served 
to enlighten us and give us confidence in 
the action we shall take here today. 

More than this, however, when I look 
over the list of Senators who voted yes- 
terday, I find that only 66 Senators cast 
their votes on this very important ques- 
tion, a bare two-thirds of the Senate. 

Senators, this is a matter of such grave 
importance that it should be decided by 
as large a number of the Members of the 
Senate as it is possible to assemble. 
Therefore, I am glad that I asked for 
reconsideration of yesterday’s vote. 

There came to me, from my personal 
standpoint, the desire that I should reg- 
ister my protest against anything which 
might in any way impinge upon the free- 
dom of the ballot of any soldier across 
the seas. I want every Democratic sol- 
dier, every soldier who owes allegiance 
to the Democratic Party, to feel that his 
ballot comes back across the waters and 
into the ballot box in his own community 
safeguarded by the people who he be- 
lieves will have a sympathetic interest in 
giving his ballot protection. I want the 
same right extended to every Republi- 
can soldier, that the ballot which he casts 
and which is brought across the sea shall 
£0 into his own community safeguarded 
by those who he knows will be loyal to 
the principles in which he believes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have asked 
for a reconsideration of the vote. In 
view of the fact that only 66 Senators 
were present when the vote was taken 
yesterday, I believe the request has been 
justified. Therefore, I urge that all Sen- 
ators give their most earnest considera- 
tion to this question, and cast their votes 
as their consciences may guide them. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, there is 
just one comment I should like to make 
on this illuminating debate. It seems to 
me the question is whether the people of 
this country would have more confidence 
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in a commission selected by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, under the 
circumstances under which the commis- 
sion would be confirmed as provided, than 
in a commission selected by the heads of 
two partisan bodies from which the Pres- 
ident would have to sift out a third, and 
they in turn be confirmed by the Senate. 
Under which circumstances are we most 
apt to get confirmed politicians of both 
parties? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the very distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island mean 
to say that in his judgment we would 
get more politicians on the commission 
nominated by the political parties than 
we would with the master politician of 
all time in America, Mr. Roosevelt, mak- 
ing the appointments? 

Mr. GREEN. We must not leave out 
of account the master politicians on the 
other side of the aisle, one of whom is 
now addressing us. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island, from this side of the 
aisle, how Presidents of the United States 
are elected—as a result of nomination by 
political parties, or on their own indi- 
vidual initiative? 

Mr. GREEN. They are elected by the 
electoral college. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the electoral col- 
lege have the right to elect a President 
who is not nominated by a political party? 

Mr. GREEN. I think so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island tell the Senate now that if 
the President we now have had not been 
nominated by the Democratic Party in 
Chicago in 1932 the electoral college 
would have had a chance to vote for him? 

Mr. GREEN. No; certainly not. 

So, Mr. President, it is a question of 
weighing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, so far as the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the United States is concerned, in 
the commission as appointed. It seems to 
me that whatever valid argument there 
might have been against proposing the 
names of the members of the commission 
by the President and confirmation of the 
nominations by the Senate is eliminated 
by two facts which have come out during 
the course of the debate. One is that the 
number of the commission was gladly 
reduced from five—the odd number us- 
ually chosen—-to four, so that both 
parties, the majority and minority parties, 
will have equal representation and rights 
on the commission, and so that if one 
member of either party does not agree 
with two members of the other party, no 
action can be taken. 

The second fact is that when the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] asked 
me when I was on the floor whether I 
would agree to opposing the confirmation 
of any nominee whose name was sent in 
by the President, I said without hesita- 
tion that I would vote against any such 
nominee with respect to whom the leader 
of the minority party, speaking for the 
members of his party in the Senate, ob- 
jected. The Senator from New Mexico 
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[Mr. Hatcu], who is now in the chair, 
and the coauthor of the bill, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], agreed in mak- 
ing the same statement, and today the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BarkKLey], 
the majority leader, has made the same 
statement on the floor of the Senate. 

If we take those four Democratic Sen- 
ators, and add to them the five Demo- 
cratic Senators, including the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], who voted 
for the Bridges amendment yesterday, 
we find nine Democratic Senators already 
on record as being in favor of such ac- 
tion. I have no doubt there are other 
Senators who are willing to make the 
same sort of statement, which would 
bring about the same result as though 
the Bridges amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. President, the argument is made, 
“Why not place such a provision in the 
law rather than have a gentleman’s 
agreement?” We do not wish to place 
the provision in the bill for two reasons. 
In the first place it is a reflection on the 
President of the United States to place 
such an unusual provision in the bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I should like to set forth 
the second reason. 

In the second place, I think such action 
would be a reflection on the Senators 
who have given this assurance, because 
if their assurance is made in good faith 
and is lived up to there would be no occa- 
sion for the amendment. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
think that it would be any more of a re- 
flection on President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to put restrictions in the law on the 
appointments to be made from a list of 
nominees selected by the political par- 
ties than similar restrictions placed in 
the law have been on previous Presidents? 

Mr. GREEN. I do not think there 
have been any similar restrictions placed 
on previous Presidents under similar cir- 
cumstances. The reason for the demand 
for the restrictions to be placed in this 
bill is because of the fear, which is openly 
expressed, of partisanship. There have 
been no other occasions that I know of 
when similar provisions have been placed 
in the law because of any such suspicion 
of partisanship or any suggestion of par- 
tisanship. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The reason for the 
amendment is to make sure of writing 
into the law a provision which will assure 
fair representation, so that the people of 
the country will have faith in the integ- 
rity and fairness of the commission. 

Mr. GREEN. I have done everything 
I can to make sure that the people of the 
country will have faith in the commis- 
sion, and that the commission will be 
worthy of their faith. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island means that, then all he has 
to do is to vote for my amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. And if the Senator from 
New Hampshire means that, all he has 
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to do is to withdraw his amendment. 
That is my argument. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I have 
been somewhat interested in the discus- 
sion, and particularly the statement of 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. WI11Is] 
that he wants a large number of Sena- 
tors present when the vote is taken. As 
I understood the statement of the Sen- 
ator yesterday, he was trying to help in 
forcing a vote when he knew that many 
Senators were absent. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator had ob- 
served the Senate at the time I asked 
for the vote yesterday he would have 
seen that nearly all the seats were filled. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I notice that 72 votes 
were cast at the time the Senator was 
present, and that 66 votes were cast 
when he was not present. The Senator 
was greatly distressed over the number 
of absentees when there were 66 Sena- 
tors present, and tried to force a vote 
when there were 72 present. 

Mr. WILLIS. Seventy-two Senators 
voted on the motion to proceed to execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; and only 72. 

Mr. WILLIS. But there were many 
Senators within close call who could 
have come in to vote on the question of 
reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. TUNNELL. There might have 
been some partisan arrangement by 
which there were several Senators just 
outside the Chamber, but I have serious 
doubt if there were many so situated, 
because I went outside myself during 
that period. 

Mr. President, when the matter was 
suggested of some arrangement for the 
members of the armed forces to vote I 
thought there was a real demand and a 
sincere desire upon the part of the Amer- 
ican people that they be given the right 
to vote. I believed that there was such 
desire when the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections met. I was not a member 
of the special committee which prepared 
the bill, but when I knew that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
Tn], representing, as they did, entirely 
opposite political views, had agreed on 
this bill, I was satisfied with it. I was 
satisfied, as I usually am, with the fair- 
ness of the Senator from Vermont, and 
certainly no one can deny his intelligence 
or his ability as a lawyer. It will com- 
pare favorably with that of those who are 
criticising the bill. 

When the matter was suggested I think 
the desire was as I have stated it, and I 
think it is lamentable that the people 
of the country are getting the idea that 
this is entirely a political or antiadmin- 
istration fight. I think that Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber are afford- 
ing an opportunity for the country to 
think so. 

A couple of days ago, I listened to a 
news commentator who by implication 
stated that the Democrats, or the admin- 
istration, wanted the soldiers to vote, and 
that those who-were opposed to the ad- 
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ministration did not want the soldiers to 
vote, because, as the commentator said, 
it was believed that the soldiers would 
vote for the reelection of the President. 
He then went on and presented the other 
view, that there are many who believe 
that since each soldier would have a 
pocketful of kicks and objections, that 
perhaps the vote might be entirely, or 
very largely, against the administration. 
There was not even a suggestion on the 
part of the commentator that anyone 
wanted to be fair to the boys who have 
been taken from their homes and sent to 
foreign countries at a time when they 
would otherwise be entitled to vote. 
He never suggested that, and he never 
suggested that either the Republicans or 
the Democrats in this body had that in 
view. 

I speak of that matter because I think 
it indicates the feeling which has gone 
out over the country that this fight is a 
partisan and political one; that if the 
boys get the vote, it is a Democratic 
victory; that if the boys do not get the 
vote, it is a Republican victory: I think 
that is unfortunate. I do not know who 
would benefit by the passage of the bill, 
and I do not think anyone else does. I, 
for one, have never had the slightest idea 
of voting for or against the bill for 
partisan purposes or for factional pur- 
poses, either because I favored the Presi- 
dent or was opposed to the President. I 
am interested from the standpoint of 
being fair to the boys who have been 
taken, in thousands of instances, without 
their consent, and have been placed 
where they cannot perform their con- 
stitutional functions. In this matter I 
believe there is a duty which is broader 
and wider than a partisan one. 

Let us come right down to the sug- 
gestion itself of whether the commission 
will be fair. I do not believe the com- 
mission would have any power actually 
to cast a single vote. If the ballots are 
taken, I do not believe the commission 
will have the power to aid either party. 
I have read the bill and I have heard 
the debate in the Senate, and I think 
there is a good deal of partisan discus- 
sion which is unfortunate under existing 
conditions. If the ballots are taken, the 
boys are going to vote the way they 
please, and they should, whether for or 
against the present administration. But 
when it comes to the matter of unfair- 
ness, the greatest danger, as I view the 
situation, is in having a commission 
which will not want to take the ballots. I 
do not know. I have some recollection 
of an electoral commission once before 
which did not want to be fair, did not 
want to be honorable, and did not want 
the people of the United States to say 
who should be the President. They 
wanted a partisan and an unfair de- 
cision. I do not know, but if a com- 
mission is named by the President, I be- 
lieve the commission will want to take 
the vote. That is all I understand the 
members of the commission will have 
control of. I understand they will not 
have anything to say with reference to 
how the boys vote, and will not have an 
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opportunity to influence the vote, even 
if they were to try to do so. Two mem- 
bers of the commission might say they 
did not want to take the vote at all; I do 
not know. If a partisan advantage could 
be gained by not taking it, perhaps it 
would not be taken, and especially since it 
would require three out of four of the 
commissioners to agree to any particular 
move. 

I think it will be a reflection on the 
Senate of the United States, if it fails 
to arrange for these boys to vote, and to 
vote as they please. I think the partisan 
jockeying is a reflection on the Members 
of the Senate rather than on the Presi- 
dent or on those who would be appointed 
to the commission. As I look at some 
of the amendments, one of them appar- 
ently would attempt to prevent the Presi- 
dent of the United States from being a 
candidate if he appointed the commis- 
sion, All sorts of petty, political, snip- 
ing efforts seem to be presented at this 
time—efforts which to my mind are for 
no other purpose than to have an effect 
on the people of the United States. 

If undesirable amendments are added 
to the bill, let the boys know who placed 
such undesirable amendments in the bill. 
They will know. It seems to me that is 
important. Either we want them to vote 
or we do not want them to vote. If we 
want them to vote, the method can be 
Speedily arranged. If we do not want the 
boys to vote, all sorts of jockeying can be 
resorted to, and Senators may leave the 
impression that they wanted the boys to 
vote. Ido not think Senators will suc- 
ceed in leaving such an impression. 

The partisan line-up yesterday showed 
about how the Members of the Senate 
then in the Chamber stood. Of the 29 
votes which were cast against the motion 
to have the Senate proceed to consider 
executive business, not one was a vote of 
a Senator who favored this bill, so far as 
we were able to understand. 

Mr. BRIDGES and Mr. CHAVEZ ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, does the 
Senator feel that the statement he has 
made is a fair one, that not one of the 29 
Senators who voted against having the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business was in favor of the principle of 
the bill—of giving the soldiers the vote? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I did not say the 
principle of the bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. O Mr. President, the 
Senator has been saying all along that 
on this side of the aisle a great many 
Senators were against giving the soldiers 
the right to vote. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I said against “this 
bill,” and I used the plain language 
“against this bill.” This bill was pre- 
pared by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans; and I think it is fair; I think it is 
intelligent, and I think those who pre- 
pared it, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, were intelligent. I think the sen- 
ior Senator from Vermont (Mr. AvsTIN], 
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who is representing the party of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, knew 
what he was doing when he recom- 
mended this bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, does 
the Senator think the Senator from 
Vermont is fully satisfied with the pres- 
ent form of the bill? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not know. I 
know what he said when he was in the 
committee. I was present at that time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator said he 
believes in nonpartisanship, that he re- 
sents the partisan jockeying which is 
coing on. 
~ Mr. TUNNELL. I never said I favored 
nonvartisanship. 

Mr. BRIDGES. 
tor recognizes that. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I certainly would not 
talk about nonpartisanship to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I hope the Senator 
would not, because I do not think there 
is a more partisan Member of this body 
than the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. TUNNELL. And I know there is 
none more partisan than the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG and Mr. CHAVEZ 
rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield, and if so, 
to whom? a 

Mr. TUNNELL. Iam not being asked 
to yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Am I to understand from what the Sen- 
ator has said that he implies that no 
amendments offered to the bill have been 
offered in good faith? 

Mr. TUNNELL. No; I did not say 
that. Some of the amendments which 
have been offered have been accepted, 
and have been accepted in good faith. 
I think they were offered in good faith. 
But I do not believe that some of the 
amendments were offered in good faith. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
Delaware feel that the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was in good faith? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think it is a 
fair one; no. I do not know whether 
the Senator from New Hampshire in- 
tended it in good faith or not. That is 
not for me to say. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
Delaware mean to imply that any Sen- 
ator who may have favored the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
= might have been acting in bad 
aith? 

Mr. TUNNELL, I imply that I think 
he was wrong. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Well, Mr. President, we 
are human. 

Mr. TUNNELL. 
a 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware does not yield. 


I am glad the Sena- 


But it seems to 





The Senator from Delaware has the floor, 
and may proceed, 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, under 
these circumstances it seems to me we 
ought to vote either for the bill in prin- 
ciple or against the bill in principle. If 
there are Senators who want the bill 
passed in some form, if they will make 
any suggestion they desire to make to 
the chairman of the committee or to the 
senior Senator from Vermont, I think 
there will be no trouble in having the 
Senate agree to any reasonable amend- 
ment which will protect the voters or the 
Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party. I think we all want to do it; 
but I do not think that the idea of a 
general protest against the bill, and jock- 
eying even against holding an executive 
session, indicate a desire to have an 
honest and full vote of the soldiers of 
the United States. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I have 
sought recognition as one who is 
strongly in favor of the proposed legis- 
lation. I intend to vote for it. Iam also 
one of those on this side of the aisle who 
voted for the Bridges amendment yes- 
terday. I voted for it for reasons which 
I consider to be strong enough to be con- 
trolling with me. This afternoon I have 
been strengthened in the position which 
I then took. 

There is no question whatever that in 
the naming of a commission as en- 
visioned by the bill, there would be criti- 
cism of the composition of such a com- 
mission. Whether the criticism were 
just or unjust, there would be criticism. 
It is my belief that a suggestion such as 
presented by the Bridges amendment 
would relieve the President of the United 
States from the possibility of being 
charged with discrimination, unfairness, 
or inequity. If the selections were made 
from lists presented by the respective 
dominant parties, there could properly 
be no criticism whatever of the selection 
from such lists. 

Today I have listened to a statement 
made by the majority leader. Yesterday 
a similar statement was made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and a statement in somewhat 
different form was made by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. Those 
statements were to the effect that if 
there should be submitted to the Senate 
a name which in the opinion of the mi- 
nority seemed to be unacceptable, they 
would join in a request to withdraw it. 
That statement is just what we might 
expect from those Senators, as we know 
them. We might expect them to do that, 
because they are eminently fair, just, 
honest, and sincere. I know they would 
do so, even though they had not made 
such a statement. 

But can anyone conceive of any 
greater reflection on the President of 
the United States than a request from 
the majority leader of this body, sup- 
ported by the request of other Senators, 
to withdraw a name which had been 
sent to the Senate? Such a request 
could be predicated on nothing else than 
the definite statement that the Presi- 
dent had abused his discretion and sent 
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to the Senate a nomination which was 
inequitable, unjust, and unfair. That is 
the very thing we are trying to avoid. 
I am a Democrat, and I do not wish to 
place the President of the United States 
in that unenviable situation, in which 
the majority leader, supported by his 
party, would say to the President, “Mr. 
President, you have submitted a nomi- 
nation which is unacceptable. You have 
laid yourself open to the charge that you 
have abused your discretion and have 
been unfair.” Talk about reflecting on 
the President. Can anyone conceive of 
anything that would be more insulting 
than that to the Chief Executive of the 
United States? 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, 
that I voted, as a Democrat, for the 
amendment which would permit the two 
dominant parties, the machinery which 
is set up under the laws of the United 
States for the handling of party affairs, 
to submit a list to the President and let 
the President, in his discretion, make 
the selection from that list. Under such 
an arrangement no one could be heard 
to object or to say that the President 
had abused the confidence placed in him. 
I voted for that proposal as a Democrat 
for that reason. 

I voted for the motion of the m+: jority 
leader to hold an executive session, be- 
cause I thought it was unfair to take 
advantage of the situation. The Senate 
ought to have an opportunity to vote on 
the question on its merits 

Today, if I am permitted to do so, I 
expect to vote for reconsideration of the 
Bridges amendment. If it is recon- 
sidered, I expect to vote for its adoption, 
to aid a Democratic President of the 
United States, and certainly not to re- 
fiect on him. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
afraid we are losing sight of the objectives 
of the bill. No one doubts the sincerity 
of purpose of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green]. I am satisfied that 
it is the desire of the people of the United 
States and of Members of Congress to 
give soldiers the right to express their 
opinion on election day. I wish to go 
along with that idea. I wish every sol- 
dier, wherever he may be, to vote; and 
I want him to vote as he pleases, ir- 
respective of party politics. If he wishes 
to vote for a Republican candidate, I 
wish to see his vote safeguarded. I say 
this in all sincerity. I happen to have 
a boy in the armed forces. I wish his 
vote to be counted, and I wish him to 
vote for whomever he wishes to vote for. 

Every mother’s son in the armed forces 
anywhere should have the opportunity to 
express his opinion. 

The idea seems to prevail that honesty 
of purpose can be found only in certain 
quarters. I deny that. I never was for 
personalities. I am for law and order, 
and the ideals and traditions of the Amer- 
ican people. 

What is wrong with the proposal to 
safeguard the right of the soldier to ex- 
press his opinion as to whom he wants 
for President? What is the matter with 
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the Republican Party, or with the Demo- 
cratic Party? Every Member of the Sen- 
ate was elected as the result of nomina- 
tion by a political party. One must first 
be nominated by some political party be- 
fore he is elected to the office of Senator, 
or the office of President. What is wrong 
with our system, which has prevailed for 
160 years, and has made this country 
what it is today? Do we have individual 
responsibility in Government, or do we 
have party responsibility in Govern- 
ment? What is the American system? 

If we want to give soldiers the right 
to vote, why are we not fair about it, if 
we do not want to be partisan? I do 
not care how the soldier votes. I have 
a pretty good idea how he is going to 
vote, but that is his business. If we are 
sincere and wish to give him the vote, let 
us give it to him with all the safeguards 
possible, whether he votes for us or 
against us. We seem to be afraid. A 
doubt has arisen because there happens 
to be a Democratic National Committee 
and a Republican National Committee. 
I notice that the Democratic National 
Committee has called a meeting for Jan- 
uary. For what purpose? With the idea 
in mind of a political campaign to nomi- 
nate and elect a candidate. I intend to 
support that candidate, whoever he may 
be. Iam a Democrat; but I also believe 
in fair play. I believe that the Repub- 
licans of this country are entitled to rep- 
resentation. That is in keeping with our 
system. 

So if we really wish to be fair, if we 
really wish to give soldiers the right 
to express their opinions, what is wrong 
with the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette Pepper 
Andrews Green Reed 

Austin Guffey Revercomb 
Bankhead ,Hatch Reynolds 
Barkley Hawkes Scrugham 
Bilbo Hayden Shipstead 
Bone Hill Smith 
Brewster Holman Stewart 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Brooks Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Kilgore Thomas, Okla, 
Burton Langer Thomas, Utah 
Bushfield Lodge Tobey 

Butler Lucas Truman 

Byrd McCarran Tunnell 
Capper McClellan Tydings 
Caraway McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Wagner 

Clark, Mo. Maybank Waligren 
Danaher Mead Walsh 

Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Eastland Moore Wherry 
Ellender Nye White 
Ferguson O’Daniel Wiley 

George O”’Mahoney Willis 

Gerry Overton Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


CONDITIONS IN YUGOSLAVIA—STATUS OF 
SMALLER NATIONS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have before me two articles which I 
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clipped from two local newspapers some 
days ago. One of the articles is by Mr. 
William Philip Simms who writes daily 
for the Washington News. It is entitled 
“Dangerous Situation.” I wish to read 
but one paragraph of the very able ar- 
ticle. It reads as follows: 


Here, then, is a job for the “big three” 
who met in Moscow. Unless the Yugoslav 
and similar situations can be cleaned up 
soon, American troops may find themselves 
shedding their blood in ideological revolu- 
tions they know nothing about instead of 
maintaining order while free people decide 
their way of life at the polls. 


I ask that the entire article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DANGEROUS SITUATION 


(By William Philip Simms) 


The fires of a situation highly inimical to 
the United States and Great Britain are 
being fed by groups, in this country and 
abroad, seeking to use the war as a lever to 
overthrow European governments-in-exile 
and install regimes of their own. 

Unless, therefore, the United States, Brit- 
ain, and Soviet Russia soon find a way to 
implement the decisions of Moscow, Amer- 
ican and British soldiers may be fired on by 
the very peoples they have crossed oceans to 
liberate. 

The spirit of the Moscow pacts was first 
to defeat Hitler, then to provide peace and 
order in which the enslaved peoples of Eu- 
rope could go to the polls and set up demo- 
cratic governments of their own choosing. 

What is happening right now is that within 
several of the occupied countries revolutions 
are either under way or about to start, with 
a view to facing the Allies with a fait accom- 
pli—a government in being and on the spot 
to take the place of the one now recognized. 
That is to say, a government imposed by 
force—perhaps by a minority. 

Yugoslavia offers perhaps the best example 
of whatI mean. King Peter II, the legitimate 
ruler and one of our allies, is in exile in 
Cairo. His cabinet is there with him—all 
save Gen. Draja Mihailovich, his Minister of 
War, now fighting in Yugoslavia. The gen- 
erak is under the Near Eastern command of 
Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. 

Another group of guerillas, under Gen. 
Josip (Tito) Brozovich, is also in the field. 
It is strongly backed by Moscow and is ob- 
viously bent on smashing Mihailovich’s 
Chetniks and preventing the return of King 
Peter. 

All of which, of course, would be none of 
our business, here in the United States, but 
for one important fact. Yugoslavia is one of 
the United Nations. She is an ally. One 
of these days Anglo-American troops will al- 
most certainly be landing in the Balkans, 
fighting and dying to free the people of Yugo- 
slavia from the Axis. When they land, they 
are going to have to fight alongside the 
guerillas, among others General Mihailovich 
and his Chetniks. And when they do, .the 
Communist and leftist followers of “Tito,” 
as likely as not, may turn their weapons 
against them. 

One of Tito’s principal spokesmen ib the 
United States is Louis Adamic, author of a 
number of books on Yugoslavia. He was born 
there and presumably knows the country and 
its people pretty well. Here is what he says 
in My Native Land, his latest volume: 

“They (the people) will not tolerate 
any * * * Darlan or Giraud. They are 
Balkanites and they will kill them. If the 
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Anglo-American forces come into the coun- 
try with the wrong approach and protect 
Darlan so no one can get at him, someone 
will be apt to kill the highest British or 
American officer he can get at.” 

Mr. Adamic was not writing carelessly when 
he wrote that. It is clear that unless some- 
thing is done meanwhile we will be running 
into an utterly impossible situation when we 
land in the Balkans. It is significant that 
he includes Giraud along with Darlan and 
the context of his book is such as to make it 
plain that almost any leader associated with 
Peter will, in his opinion—and in the opinion 
of Tito’s partisans—be regarded as a Darlan 
or Giraud. 

Here, then, is a job for the “big three” who 
met in Moscow. Unless the Yugoslav and 
similar situations can be cleaned up scon, 
American troops may find themselves shed- 
ding their blood in ideological revolutions 
they know nothing about instead of main- 
taining order while free people decide their 
way of life at the polls. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, the 
remaining article to which I refer was 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of November 18, 1943, from the pen 
of Constantine Brown, whose column 


‘I read regularly. He writes under the 


heading This Changing World. The 
article also discusses the European situa- 
tion. I do not wish to take the time of 
the Senate to read the entire article, and 
consequently I shall read but one para- 
graph in which he states as follows: 


Since it is evident the Russian armies will 
be in Poland and in the Baltic states long be- 
fore the Americans and British, and there is 
already a Soviet-created force—the Parti- 
sans—in Yugoslavia, the representatives of 
these governments feel that the death knell of 
their political independence has _ been 
sounded. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

Tuis CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 


Intense gloom prevailed yesterday in the 
embassies and legations of the smaller Euro- 
pean nations which had hoped that their 
claims to sovereignty would be upheld by the 
British and American Governments at the 
Moscow Conference. 

The atmosphere of gloom followed Secre- 
tary of State Hull’s press conference of Tues- 
day in which he said the countries which 
soon will be liberated from the German yoke 
will be policed by whatever army reaches any 
particular area first. 

Since it is evident that the Russian armies 
will be in Poland and in the Baltic states 
long before the Americans and British and 
there already is a Soviet-created force—the 
Partisans—in Yugoslavia, the representatives 
of these governments feel that the death 
knell of their political independence has 
been sounded. 

It also ts considered significant that al- 
though Gen. Henri Honore Giraud officially is 
strongly supported by the American Govern- 
ment and the Allied commander in chief in 
the Mediterranean, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, he is on the way out. 

LESSON OF DE GAULLE 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle, who has the back- 
ing of the Soviet Government, has flouted the 
Washington and London Governments and is 
now by way of obtaining full control over the 
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French land, air, and sea forces, which we 
have insisted must remain under the exclu- 
sive control of General Giraud until the war 
in Europe is over. 

The diplomats of the countries which be- 
lieve that henceforth they will be compelled 
to accept Russian domination ask how will 
the Americans and British be able to defend 
the sovereignty of the smaller states border- 
ing or near-bordering Russia if they have not 
had enough power to maintain their own 
nominee—an excellent fighting man like Gen- 
eral Giraud—at the head of the French forces. 

If we cannot exercise our influence with the 
Algiers administration, which depends on our 
equipment for its newly created armies, how 
can the small nations hope to be saved from 
the domination of Russia? 

When it was disclosed that Secretary Hull 
would head the American delegation at Mos- 
cow there was jubilation among the repre- 
sentatives of the smaller states. In their fre- 
quent conversations with the Secretary they 
cained the full conviction that Mr. Hull was 
a very stubborn man as far as principles were 
concerned. 

It was confidently expected that he would 
rather leave in abeyance all matters concern- 
ing the future of the European states than 
permit some desecration of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

GREEN LIGHT GIVEN MOSCOW 

Realists in Washington had no illusion as 
to the fate of the nations bordering Russia. 
But it was not expected that the Moscow con- 
ference would actually turn on the green 
light and tell Moscow, by implication, to go 
ahead and occupy these countries and discuss 
their future status later. 

It was hoped that for form’s sake, at least, 
a suggestion would be made that all the ter- 
ritories from which the Nazis were to be ex- 
pelled should fly the flags of Russia, the 
United States, and Great Britain. 

It also was hoped that the Russians might 
agree that the administration of the liberated 
countries would be in the hands of the three 
major powers until a plebiscite could be held. 

The American and British Governments 
were quite willing to have Soviet representa- 
tives participate in the administration of the 
territories in the west. The Mediterranean 
Council, which was to include the Russians, 
should have paved the way for such an un- 
derstanding. In fact, it may have meant 
little, but it would have given the impression 
that no individual power but the United 


Nations as a whole were taking care of their 
weaker wards. 
Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 


take the time of the Senate for a selfish 
motive in one sense in that I desire to 
make my position clear to the American 
people as to why I, as one of the five 
Members of this body, voted against the 
Connally resolution. At that time I felt 
that if we adopted that resolution with- 
out any amendment it really meant the 
death knell to Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and perhaps Finland, and certainly 
a part of Poland and other portions of 
Europe. I wanted to see those peoples, 
for whom today our boys are bleeding 
and dying on 72 fronts of the world, be- 
come possessed again of their respective 
liberties. Accordingly I submitted an 


amendment to the Connally resolution 
providing for the guaranty of the free- 
dom of those countries and the guar- 
anty thereafter of their political and ter- 
ritorial integrity. So I have asked that 


these articles be published in the REc- 
ORD, 
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WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the question 
pending before the Senate at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
parliamentary situation is such that 
there now pends before the Senate the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Wi1LI1s] to proceed to the consideration 
of the motion made by him on yesterday 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BripGes] was re- 
jected. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no objection to 
proceeding to consider the motion to 
reconsider the vote had on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will suggest to the Senator from 
Illinois that, without objection, the Sen- 
ate may proceed immediately to the con- 
sideration of the motion to reconsider. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The question now pends on the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WILLIS] to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] was rejected 
yesterday. 

Mr, BRIDGES. Let us have the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall de- 
tain the Senate for only a moment. I 
merely wish to make one observation in 
connection with the debate on this pro- 
posal. I want all Senators who have 
made speeches either for or against the 
amendment offered by the able Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] to 
know that I have the utmost confidence 
in them and that I realize that they are 
presenting their views in good faith. 
The mere fact that we disagree on this 
amendment is a privilege, of course, we 
have in the Senate. Whatever may be 
said with respect to one’s views as to the 
effect the proposal may have upon the 
President of the United States, I, for one, 
know that the Senators themselves do 
not feel that it is a reflection upon him, 
but I know what the entire antiadminis- 
tration press of the country is going to 
say with respect to the amendment in 
the event it shall be adopted. 

No harm of any kind can come to a 
soldier of this country through the fail- 
ure to adopt the Bridges amendment. 
Once again I say that the ballot com- 
mission is purely administrative in its 
function; it has no real decisions to 
make. The responsibility for getting the 
ballots to the boys at the front is on the 
Army and Navy. The ballot commission 
is nothing more nor less than a clearing- 
house for the ballots as they go from the 
commission to the soldier’s ballot box, 
from the soldier’s ballot box to the com- 


The 
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mission, from the commission on to the 
secretaries of state, and on down to the 
officials in the various election precincts. 
If there is going to be any political abuse 
or any chicanery, as has been intimated 
here might happen in respect to the bal- 
lot commission in connection with the 
voting by soldiers, it will not be on the 
part of the ballot commission; it will be 
the place where chicanery usually takes 
place in connection with political corrup- 
tion and irregularity. 

I ask for a vote on the pending motion, 
and I ask tkat the vote be taken by the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRIDGES. 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Wi1tI1s] to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire was re- 
jected yesterday. On that question the 
yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yea: and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I ask for the yeas and 


The 


Aiken Gillette Pepper 
Andrews Green eed 

Austin Guffey Revercomb 
Bankhead Hatch Reynolds 
Barkley Hawkes Scrugham 
Bilbo Hayden Shipstead 
Bone Hill Smith 
Brewster Holman Stewart 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Brooks Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Icaho 
Buck Kilgore Thomas, Ok’a. 
Burton Langer Thomas, Utah 
Bushfield Lodge Tobey 

Butler Lucas Truman 

Byrd McCarran Tunnell 
Capper McCiellan Tydings 
Caraway McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Wagner 

Clark, Mo. Maybank Waligren 
Danaher Mead Walsh 

Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Eastland Moore Wherry 
Ellender Nye White 
Ferguson O’Daniel Wiley 

George O'Mahoney Wiilis 

Gerry Overton Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in assuming that an affirmative vote 
is a vote to reconsider, and that a nega- 
tive vote is a vote not to recons‘der? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has correctly stated the 
situation. The motion of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Wr1tIs] is to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] was rejected yesterday. A 
yea vote is a vote for reconsideration, 
and a nay vote is a vote against recon- 
sideration. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GILLETTE (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Montana 
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{[Mr. Murray]. I am informed that if 
he were present he would vote “nay.” If 
I were permitted to vote I should vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. I understand that if pres- 
ent he would vote “nay.” I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Idaho 
{Mr..THomas], who would vote “yea” if 
present and voting, and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], who, if present, would vote 
“nay.” I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Gur- 
NEY], and allow my vote to stand. If 
the Senator from South Dakota were 
present and permitted to vote, he would 
vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. . 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Murpock] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarLey] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Connatty], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Randcuirre], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] are 
detained on public business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
is detained in one of the Government 
departments on matters pertaining to his 
State. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE] is paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Ropertson]. I am ad- 
vised that if present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Wyoming would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. McNary]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocxk] 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLEeTTE] is confined to his home 
with a cold. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] is absent because of illness. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
RosBerTSON] has been called from the 
city on important matters. He has 
a pair on this question with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre]. If 
present, the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “yea.” Iam advised that the 
Senator from Maryland would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Gurney] is absent because of a 
death in his family. If present, he 
would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Aiken Ferguson Reynolds 
Austin Gerry Shipstead 
Brewster Hawkes Smith 
Bridges Holman Taft - 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Tobey 
Buck Langer Tydings 
Burton Lodge Vandenberg 
Bushfield McClellan Wherry 
Butler Millikin White 
Byrd Moore Wiley 
Capper Nye Willis 
Chavez O’Daniel Wilson 
Danaher Reed 
Davis Revercomb 

NAYS—38 
Andrews Hatch Overton 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hill Scrugham 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Bone Kilgore Thomas, Okla 
Caraway Lucas Truman 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Van Nuys 
Eastland McKellar Wagner 
Ellender Maloney Waligren 
George Maybank Walsh 
Green Mead Wheeler 
Guffey O'Mahoney 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bailey Glass Radcliffe 
Ball Gurney Robertson 
Chandler La Follette Russell 
Connally McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Downey Murdock Thomas, Utah 
Gillette Murray 


So Mr. Wits’ motion to reconsider 
wes agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
to reconsider having been agreed to, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, line 2, 
in the committee amendment, after the 
period, it is proposed to insert the following: 
“Such commissioners shall be appointed from 
lists of not less than six nominees submitted 
by the national committees of the respective 
political parties. Vacancies in the commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointments, that is, from lists of 
not less than three nominees for each such 
vacancy submitted by the national commit- 
tees of the respective political parties.” 


Mr. TAFT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. I understand that if he 
were present he would vote “nay” on this 
auestion. I transfer my pair to the 
junior Senator from Idaho I[Mr. 
Tuomas], who, if present, would vote 
“yea,” and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], who, if present, would vote 
“nay.” I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] 
and allow my vote to stand. I,am in- 
formed that if the Senator from:South 
Dakota were present and at liberty to 
vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD (after having voted 
in the negative). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. McNary]. I transfer that pair to 
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the junior Senator from Utah (Mr. Mur- 
pockK] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena. 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
Dock] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
BarLey] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnALLY], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Russet] are de- 
tained on public business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
is detained in one of the Government de- 
partments on matters pertaining to his 
State. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is absent because of 
illness. : 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLuetTe] is confined to his home 
with a cold. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc. 
Nary] is absent because of illness. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEaD]. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] has been called from the city on 
important matters. He has a pair on 
this question with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre]. If present 
the Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“yea.” I am advised that the Senator: 
from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GuRNEY] is absent because of a death in 
his family. If present he would vote 
“vea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Aiken Ferguson Revercomb 
Austin Gerry Reynolds 
Brewster Gillette Shipstead 
Bridges Hawkes Taft 
Brooks Holman Tobey 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Tydings 
Burton Langer Vandenberg 
Bushfield Lodge Wherry 
Butler McClellan White 
Byrd Millikin Wiley 
Capper Moore Willis 
Chavez Nye Wilson 
Danaher O'Daniel 
Davis Reed 

NAYS—39 
Andrews Hatch Overton 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hill Scrugham 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Bone Kilgore Stewart 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Ok'a 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Truman 
Clark, Mo. McFariand Tunnell 
-Eastland McKellar Van Nuys 
Ellender Maloney Wagner 
George Maybank Walilgren 
Green Mead Walsh 
Guffey O’Mahoney Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—16 

Bailey Gurney Robertson 
Ball La Follette Russell 
Chandler McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Connally Murdock Thomas, Utah 
Downey Murray 
Glass Radcliffe 


So Mr. BrincEes’ amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 





Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to be now reconsidered. 

Mr. TOBEY. I move that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On that question I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHanpLer]. 
I understand that if the junior Senator 
from Kentucky were present, he would 
vote “nay.” I transfer that pair to the 
senicr Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], who I understand would vote 
“yea”: and I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

Tne Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cuanpbiter!], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy], the Senator from California 

Mr. Downey], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Rapciirre], and the Sen- 


ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
deiained on public business. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 


Gerorce! is detained in a committce meet- 


The Senator from North Caroiina [Mr. 
Bartey! is necessarily absent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I havea general pair 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary}. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Utah iMr. Murpock! and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is absent because of 
illness. 

fhe Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE!] is confined to his home with 
a cold. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] is absent because of illness. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] has been called from the city 
on important matters. He has a pair on 
this question with the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Rapcuirre]. If present, 
the Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“yea.” I am advised that the Senator 
from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney! is absent because of a. death in 
his family. If present he would vote 
“veg.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Aiken Ferguson Revercomb 
Austin Gerry Reynolds 
Brewster Gillette Shipstead 
Bridges Hawkes Smith 
3rooks Holman Taft 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Langer Tobey 
Bushfield Lodge Tydings 
Butler McClellan Vandenberg 
3yrd Millikin Wherry 
Capper Moore White 
Chavez Nye Wiley 
D anaher O’Daniel Willis 
Davis Reed Wilson 
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NAYS—38 

Andrews Hayden Pepper 
Bankhead Hill Scrugham 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Bilbo Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Bone Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Caraway McCarran Truman 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Tunnell 
Clark, Mo, McKellar Van Nuys 
Eastland Maloney Wagner 
Eliender Maybank Walleren 
Green Mead Walsh 
Guffey O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Hatch Overton 

NOT VOTING—15 
Bailey George Murdock 
Ball Glass Murray 
Chandler Gurney Radcliffe 
Connally La Follette Robertson 
Downey McNary Russell 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I offer 
several amendments which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

he Curer CLerK. In the committee 
amendment it is proposed: 

On page 19, to strike out lines 13 to 19, 
inclusive, and in line 20 strike out the 
figure “3” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “2.” 

On page 20, to strike out lines 10 to 14, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof: 

Members of the armed forces of the 
United States. 

On pages 22 and 23, in the form of oath 
following dine 12 on page 22, to strike out 
the letter “(a)” in paragraph (5) of such 
form and strike out all of subparagraphs 
(db), (c), and (d) in paragraph (5) in 
such form. 

On page 25, line 11, beginning with the 
word “and” to strike out down through 
the word “thereunder” in line 17. 

On page 26, lines 1 and 2, to strike out 
“and to any other agencies designated 
to administer this title.” 

On page 26, line 9, beginning with the 
word “Any” to strike out down through 
line 12. 

On page 27, line 1, beginning with the 
word “The” to strike cut down through 
the period in line 4. 

On page 28, beginning with line 16, to 
strike out through line 5 on page 29; and 
change succeeding section numbers to 
conform with this amendment. 

On page 30, lines 9 and 10, to strike 
out “and the heads of other agencies 
designated to administer the act”. 

On page 37, line 14, to strike out “or of 
any other person.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Illinois to the committee 
amendment will be considered en bloc. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my amendments is to make 
the bill conform to the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of it, namely, that it is 
a bill to provide special privileges and 
rights of voting to men and women in 
the armed forces, and those in the armed 
forces alone. Subsection (c) on page 
20, beginning in line 7, provides as fol- 
lows: 

The following individuals, if otherwise 
eligible under subsection (b), shall be en- 
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titled to vote in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title: 

1. Members of the armed forces of the 
United States and members of the merchant 
marine of the United States. 

2. Civilians outside the United States who 
are attached to and serving with the armed 
forces or are Officers or employees of the 
Unitec States. 


I proposed to eliminate members of 
the merchant marine of the United 
States, and all civilians now included in 
the language of the committee amend- 
ment. 

I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the various arguments in 
favor of giving soldiers the right to vote. 


| No Senator is more strongly in favor of 





affording such a right than am I. I 
was not privileged to vote when I served 
abroad in the armed fore2s in the last 
war, and I believe that the privilege 
should be provided now. 

I would go further than do the authors 
of the bill. I would provide that sol- 
diers selected and drafted from their 
homes at 18 years of age be given the 
right to vote. I believe that if they are 
old enough to fight and die for their 
country, they are old enough to cast a 
vote to determine under whose com- 
mand they are to fight and die. Accord- 
ing to the best minds I have been able 
to consult, that is not possible under 
the present Gonstitution. Since the 
pending bill constitutes a special pro- 
vision during wartime for those who are 
serving the Nation in the war, it should 
be confined to those who have given up 
their civilian liberties and privileges and 
are now under the orders, restrictions, 
restraints, and rules of the military and 
naval authorities of our country. 

I understand from the authors of the 
bill that they are willing to accept these 
amendments, and I hope they will be 
adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, my col- 
league correctly states the situation. 
These amendments deal with members 
of the merchant marine and civilians. 
A very excellent case was made out by 
Admiral Land and others who testified 
before the committee in behalf of the 
right of members of the merchant ma- 
rine to vote, and a very good caSe was 
made out for civilians voting. However, 
I have discussed this question with a 
number of my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle, and in the interest of a speecy 
determination in getting a bill which we 
can tell the country the Senate has 
passed, I have agreed to the amend- 
ments offered by the junior Senator from 
Illinois. The amendments would elimi- 
nate members of the merchant marine, 
totaling about 100,000, and also about 
100,000 civilians who are attached to the 
Army and Navy at the present time. 

It is difficult to say just how many 
might have the opportunity to vote. I 
know it is pretty difficult to eliminate 
members of the merchant marine when 
we consider the marvelous record of their 
service to their country. They are civil- 
ians, it is true, but they are doing a great 
job in behalf of freedom’s cause. As 
General MacArthur expressed it recently, 
members of the merchant marine are not 
only bringing lifeblood to the soldiers on 
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every front but they are giving their 
lifeblood in so doing. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr.PEPPER. Iam not quite sure that 
I understand just what is proposed. I 
read from page 20 of the bill which is on 
our desks. I see that those permitted to 
take advantage of the bill are enumer- 
ated as follows: 

1. Members of the armed forces of the 
United States and members of the merchant 
marine of the United States. 

2. Civilians outside the United States who 
are attached to and serving with the armed 
forces or are officers or employees of the 
United States. 


What is the proposed amendment? 

Mr. LUCAS. The amendment pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Illinois 
would strike out the following language: 

And members of the merchant marine of 
the United States. 

2. Civilians cutside the United States who 
are attached to and serving with the armed 
forces or are officers or employees of the 
United States. 


That is the main effect of the principal 
amendment offered. The remaining 
amendments are merely perfecting 
amendments, because from page to page 
in the bill we had used language dealing 
with civilians and members of the mer- 
chant marine, which language had to be 
deleted. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I hear 
with great regret the concession of the 
able author of the bill with respect to 
the elimination of members of the mer- 
chant marine from those entitled to the 
advantages of the bill. As it stands, the 
committee amendment provides that 
civilians outside the United States who 
are to receive the benefits of the bill 
must be attached to and serving with 
the armed forces, or be officers or em- 
ployees of the United States. However 
meritorious their case may be, they are 
in the category of civilians. 

In my opinion, for the Senate to ex- 
clude from the privileges of the bill mem- 
bers of the merchant marine, in which 
service has occurred the largest number 
of casualties, in proportion to the num- 
ber involved, in any of the services, would 
be a repudiation of the heroism of those 
men who are valiantly serving their 
country. 

Mr. President, at the instance of a 
great many persons who are interested in 
the subject, some months ago I intro- 
duced a bill to extend the privilege of 
absentee voting to members of the mer- 
chant marine, and I was highly gratified 
when provision was made in this bill by 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections for members of the merchant 
marine to vote. 

What possible reason can there be for 
excluding from the benefits of the pro- 
posed act members of the merchant 
marine? They are essential in the serv- 
ice of their country. Most of them are 
actually hazarding the perils of the sea. 
As I have said, a larger percentage of 
their number have already given their 
lives in this war than is true of any of 
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the armed and uniformed services en- 
gaged in the war. 

Mr. President, they have always been 
the forgotten men of our country’s serv- 
ice. It has been only recently that they 
have been adequately covered by insur- 
ance provisions. They were not given 
the privilege of absentee voting under 
the last law which Congress passed ex- 
tending that benefit to the servicemen. 
I do not know why the able junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois wishes to discriminate 
against that body of men who are so gal- 
lantly serving their country. I should 
like to ask the Senator why they are to 
be picked out when they are on the seven 
seas as an integral part of our fighting 
forces and actually hazarding their lives 
in the perils of combat. Why does the 
Senator wish to deny to them the privi- 
lege of participating in the election of 
next year, or any other election which 
may take place during the war, while 
affording to the soldiers, sailors, and 
other servicemen covered by the pending 
bill the right to participate in elections? 

Mr. BROOKS. Was the Senator ad- 
dressing the question to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to have 
the able Senator give the reasons why 
he is distinguishing the group to 
whom I have referred and discriminat- 
ing against them. 

Mr. BROOKS. Because I believe the 
pending bill provides exceptionally broad, 
unusual, and unprecedented opportunity 
for absentee voting during the war. It 
would extend to men in the armed serv- 
ices the privilege of voting because they 
were drafted, volunteered, or otherwise 
gave up their civilian rights and civilian 
liberties, and placed themselves under 
orders, discipline, and rules of the mili- 
tary service in armed conflict wherever 
they were ordered to go. 

The merchant seamen are civilians. 
They are working under union orders. 
They are following the occupation of 
their choice, and are at liberty while 
ashore. Under the provisions of the 
pending bill, they would not need to be 
in active service but only enrolled under 
the War Shipping Board. 

They are privileged to do just what 
40,000 men are threatening to do on the 
west coast at this very hour. At the 
moment we were reading this morning 
about our marines engaged on a little 
island in one of the most bloody combats 
in the history of warfare, 40,000 men of 
the merchant marine were threatening 
to go on strike because they were re- 
quired to take a physical examination 
in order to insure that they would not 
take vermin and venereal diseases on the 
ships where they might pollute the food 
of our soldiers. 

They have not submitted to any kind 
of restriction. They still have the priv- 
ilege of striking against any conditions 
which they donot like. They have the 
same right to vote as does any other 
civilian. Those are some of the reasons 
for my position. 

If the Senator desires a further rea- 
son, I will say that it is because the 
members of the merchant marine are 
and have been under the domination 
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primarily of two men in this country 
who have been determined to destroy 
our form of government. I refer to 
Harry Bridges on the west coast and to 
Joe Curran on the east coast. 

I shall be glad to put in the complete 
records in my own time if my answer 
in this instance does not suffice. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, because 
of his political disagreement with what 
the leaders of some of the seamen’s sery- 
ices have done, it is apparent that the 
able junior Senator from Illinois is wiil- 
ing to disfranchise every merchant sea- 
man in the service of his country. I 
did not know that we were going to make 
this bill a means of punishing those 
whom we did not like politically. I did 
not know that the Senator would hold 
against meritorious seamen the sins of 
someone else. What about the men who 
die on the high seas in flaming oil? Are 
they not entitled to some respect and 
consideration? What about others who 
go out to sea to suffer perhaps the same 
fate? 

They, too, go where they are ordered 
to go, Mr. President. They do not choose 
the sea lanes where they encounter the 
submarines. They do not select the 
hazards of the sea which they are called 
upon to brave. They are enrolled in 
seaman’s service, and they go where they 
are ordered to go. They, too, are in the 
service of their country, and because 
they happen to possess a sort of civilian 
status should not detract from the in- 
disputable fact that in proportion to the 
number of men enrolled, more men in the 
seaman’s service have gone to the bottom 
of the sea to find watery graves than 
have the marines, soldiers, or sailors 
wearing uniforms of their country. In 
the face of such a record would the 
Senator castigate the entire number of 
merchant seamen as unworthy of the 
franchise, merely because he does not 
like Harry Bridges, or because a ref- 
erence was contained in the newspapers 
relative to some strike? We should not 
cut off the heads of others, or deny them 
their civilian rights, Mr. President, 
merely because they have manifested 
some disposition to disagree with what 
some agency or employer has prescribed 
for them. 

I believe that if the Senate were to 
pick out and discriminate against this 
group which is serving so gallantly its 
country’s needs it would be to put the 
stamp of ignominy and contumacy upon 
every honorable seaman in his country’s 
service. It would be an unworthy act, 
Mr. President, for the Senate not to 
recognize the gallantry and heroism of 
these brave men of the sea. 

If Senators had gone along the coast 
of Florida a few months ago they would 
have seen there bodies of men washed 
ashore. Those men did not strike when 
the torpedoes hit. They did not stay off 
the merchant ships because they would 
be required to go through and transit 
passages which were infested by sub- 
marines with their torpedoes. Many 


times merchant seamen have given ther 
their 


lives on tankers engaged in 
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country’s service in order that civilians 
or the armed forces might have the 
gasoline which the tankers were carry- 
ing. 

It is now proposed to castigate them 
as being unworthy of the franchise while 
they may be on one of the remote seas 
of the world. Of course, if they were 
here at home so that they had access to 
their precinct voting places, no one would 
object. But when a seaman is subject 
to attack by submarine and aircraft in 
some remote part of the seas, on a ship 
bearing to our men in the service guns, 
ammunition, equipment, food, and medi- 
cines, braving the terrors of the ocean 
and attack by our enemies, to say to him 
that he cannot vote, while allowing that 
privilege to the man in uniform, is a dis- 
crimination which I do not believe any 
Senator would propose against a group 
of men so deserving of their country’s 
esteem and gratitude. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida will re- 
member that, when the tankers were be- 
ing sunk off the shores of Florida, the 
junior Senator from Illinois twice ad- 
yocated on this floor that we set an um- 
brella of airplanes over the tankers in 
order to protect them. 

I am not in control of the administra- 
tion. I am sorry that so many tankers 
were sunk within view of the Florida 
shores; but I did try to have the ad- 
ministration utilize civilian planes for 
this purpose. I suggested a plan, which 
is a part of the Recorp, and which was 
presented twice on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, to utilize civilian flyers with the 
planes available, to fly over the pleasant 
shores of Florida and save those men. I 
paid my tribute to those men then, and I 
pay my tribute to them now; but I assert 
again that that which is being proposed 
is a special privilege. 

Iam not proposing to disfranchise any- 
one; I am merely saying to you. sir, and 
to the Nation that if we are going to give 
the soldiers the vote, let us limit it to 
them. If we want to give the vote to 
everybody who is in this war, let us tear 
down the election laws; let us say we are 
going to write new laws under which any- 
one who serves in any capacity may vote 
by a special ballot. It is an unusual pro- 
cedure to provide a ballot of this kind. 
I have never seen such a ballot in my 
entire life as the one proposed here. It 
has no name on it, but the voter must 
write in a party name, without having a 
list, perhaps, from which even to make a 
choice, although he may be climbing the 
hills of Italy or fighting in the insect- 
infested jungles of India. If that is the 
best kind of ballot we can provide for 
them, I want it to be furnished to the 
men and women in the armed services. 
So far as I am concerned, they stand 


apart, sir, and they will stand apart in | 


my estimation so long as I live. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois says he would not dis- 
franchise them, he merely says they can- 
not vote, If they are sent upon foreign 
Service and are unable to reach their 
polling place, he merely says they cannot 
vote because they have a civilian status, 
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although they go where they are ordered 
to go. He says they cannot vote because 
he does not like Harry Bridges. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think the reason the Senator does 
not want them to vote is because he thinks 
they will vote against his party and his 
candidate. 

Mr. President, if the armed services 
were to say they do not think that the 
merchant seamen are entitled to the re- 
spect of their Congress and the gratitude 
of their country, that their status in this 
matter is not similar to that of the men 
wearing theuniform. I would gladly ac- 
cept what they have to say, but when 
Admiral Land, who is an admiral of the 
Navy, a man of the sea and of the service, 
pleads that these men may be recognized 
by at least being accorded the right to 
vote, and when I know of no opposition 
that occurred—I will ask the Senator 
from Illinois was there any opposition in 
the committee to the merchant seamen 
voting? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
from Florida that there was no opposi- 
tion whatsoever from any witness or 
from the committee itself. 

Mr. PEPPER. Was the provision in 
the bill when the hearings were held? 

Mr. LUCAS. It was. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I suspected, this 
matter comes up for the first time on the 
floor of the Senate when the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois offers an amendment 
to delete and to eliminate the merchant 
seamen from the franchises and privi- 
leges of this bill. They have not been 
notified, so far as I know; it was not a 
matter of public knowledge that they 
were going to be excluded, and, at least, 
the proposal should have been made in 
the committee, so that there could have 
been a hearing on it; but now, on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon, when 
there is not a full attendance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel that if we were to adopt the 
amendment it would cause the men of 
the merchant marine out there upon the 
sea to wonder whether or not the coun- 
try appreciates the hazards they are 
undertaking. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
from Florida that one of the prime rea- 
sons that caused the Senator from Illi- 
nois to agree to this amendment was 
what happened in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to the bill which 
is now before the Senate. In other 
words, the same provision was considered 
in the other body before the committee 
handling a similar measure, and the 
committee struck from the bill both the 
civilians and the members of the mer- 
chant marine. In the committee we put 
such a provision in the bill in the hope 
that we could convince a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators on the floor that it 
should remain in the bill, and that we 
would then take it to the other House, 
in the hope that we could convince them. 

However, I will say candidly to the 
Senator from Florida that, after I can- 
vassed the situation on this side of the 
aisle, and realizing that there is a strong 
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Republican bloc on the other side that 
is going to vote for any amendment pro- 
posed by any minority Member, I con- 
cluded that it was the better part of 
wisdom to agree to the amendment, be- 
cause several Democrats on this side 
would vote for the amendment and a 
solid bloc on the other, and it would 
mean the adoption of the amendment. 

I appreciate that sometimes, perhaps, 
it is better to fight than it is to compro- 
mise, but, on the other hand, if we are 
going to engage in a losing fight and stay 
here for a day and a half arguing this 
question, as we have done with the 
Bridges amendment, I conceived it to be 
better procedure for one who happened 
to be cosponsor of this bill to agree to 
this compromise. I have no objection 
and will not be embarrassed should the 
Senator from Florida seek to defeat the 
pending amendment. 

I am still for the principle. I agree 
with everything the Senator from Florida 
has said. I know the kind of record the 
merchant seamen have made; it is a 
marvelous record, and they should be 
included in this bill; but I fear the tem- 
per of the Senate; I saw it a moment ago 
in connection with the Bridges amend- 
ment; and if we cannot get Democrats 
on this side of the aisle to go along with 
us, and we face the fact of a solid bloc on 
the Republican side, I fear what may 
happen to any amendment offered by the 
minority. 

Mr. PEPPER. The able senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Lucas] knows 
there is no Senator on this floor for 
whom I individually have greater respect 
and affection than I have for him, and 
the same statement applies to the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], to whom I 
am particularly devoted. I do not wish 
to be obstreperous, but, as one Senator 
on this floor, I do not agree to the 
amendment, and I am individually going 
to do what I can to defeat it if I will not 
thereby be embarrassing the two authors 
of the bill, and I shall ask, at least, for a 
quorum call and a roll call vote on this 
amendment. Weare entitled to that and 
the seamen are entitled to it. 

I do not care to speak further, but we 
are entitled to a record vote at least, and 
a quorum call if men who have offered 
their blood and their bodies to their 
country’s service are to be excluded and 
to be castigated in the Senate of their 
country. Therefore I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. GREEN rose. 

Mr. PEPPER. I withhold the sugges- 
tion if the chairman of the committee 
desires to address the Senate. 

Mr. GREEN. I simply wanted to sup- 
ply the Senator with some facts to back 
up his eloquent defense of the merchant 
seamen, but I will wait until after a 
quorum has been called. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 











Aiken Gillette Pepper 
Andrews Green Reed 

Austin Guficy Revercomb 
Bankhead Hatch Reynolds 
Barkley Hawkes Scrugham 
Bilbo Feyden Shipstead 
Bone Hill Smith 
Brewster Holman Stewart 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Brooks Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Langer Thomas, Utah 
Bushfield Lodge Tobey 

Butler Lucas Truman 

Byrd McCarran Tunnell 
Capper McClellan Tydings 
Caraway McFariand Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Wagner 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Wallgren 
Danaher Mead Walsh 

Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Eastland Moore Wherry 
Ellender Nye White 
Ferguson O’Daniel Wiley 

George O'Mahoney Willis 

Gerry Overton Wilson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, al- 
though the pending bill has been referred 
to constantly on the floor of the Senate 
during the debate, and in the press, as 
the soldiers’ absentee voting bill, I should 
like to read from that portion of the bill 
entitled “Voters Eligible Under This 
Title,” subsection (c), on page 20, as fol- 
lows: 

(c) The following individuals, if otherwise 
eligible under subsection (b), shall be en- 
titled to vote in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title: 

1. Members of the armed forces of the 
United States and members of the merchant 
marine of the United States. 

2. Civilians outside the United States who 
are attached to and serving with the armed 
forces or are officers or employees of the 
United States. 

Paragraph 2 of section 102 provides— 

2. The term “members of the merchant 
marine of the United States” means persons 
employed as officers or members of crews of 
vessels documented under the laws of the 
United States and persons enrolled for such 
employment with the United States War 
Shipping Administration, but does not in- 
clude these in service or enrolled for service 
on the Great Lakes or the inland waterways. 


Thus it will be seen that in the same 
paragraph and in the same sentence the 
merchant marine of the United States, 
composed of civilian seamen, is included 
and classified for the purposes of this 
measure the same as the members of the 
armed services, except that the members 
of the merchant marine need not be serv- 
ing, according to the language of this bill; 
they only need to be enrolled for such 
employment with the United States War 
Shipping Administration. 

Mr. President, the reports in this morn- 
ing’s newspapers prove the irony and the 
ridiculousness of such a comparison. It 
is common knowledge that the recent 
battle of the marines at Tarawa was one 
of the most bloody and the most costly 
battles in the history of the marines. Of 
that fight three veteran marines make 
these comments: 

Lt. Col. Evans F. Carlson said: 


Guadalcanal was something, but I never 
saw anything like this. 


Col. Merritt A. Edson said: 


Nothing in any previous war or this one 
compares with it. 
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Maj. Gen. Holland McTiere Smith, 
commanding general, said: 

The Tarawa fight was tougher than Gua- 
dalcanal or Belleau Wood or anything in 
Marine Corps history. 


Thus w2 learn how our fighting ma- 
rines won another kattle, this time per- 
haps at the highest cost of human life 
ever paid by the Marine Corps, per square 
yard of territory taken, in its 168 years 
of existence. 

Mr. President, I digress for a moment 
to call attention to the fact that it was 
said on the floor of.the Senate not many 
weeks ago that if we had bases made 
available to us in Russia at the proper 
time, it would save a million lives. The 
battle on Tarawa may be a forerunner 
of what is to come in taking islands one 
by one. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kit- 
GORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Sena::r from 
Florida? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I assume that the able 
Senator in referring to a million lives is 
referring to a statement made upon the 
floor of the Senate by the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopse] in 
executive session. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS. No,I was not referring 
to any statement made in executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. PEPPER. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. 

Mr. BROOKS. I was not referring to 
anything that was said in executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr.PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator if he recalis that three Senators 
of the five who made the trip around the 
world stated to their colleagues that they 
never understood from any commanding 
officer anything to that effect, and that 
another Senator stated that it had been 

xpressed by the Chief of Staff of the 
Army that if we had those bases we could 
hold them exactly 2 weeks. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I do not 
care to get into a discussion with the 
able Senator from Florida about those 
bases. All I stated was that it was said 
that if we had them at the proper time 
such a saving of life would result. Cer- 
tainly I do not believe that any Member 
of the Senate who was on a trip of that 
kind, and certainly not the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, would advocate 
that we have the bases until the time 
comes when we can hold them. He so 
qualified his statement, and was mis- 
represented constantly afterward. He 
never at any time advocated that we 
have them until the proper time, and he 
said then that he did not advocate it at 
this time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator for clear- 
ing up a point which has caused consid- 
erable confusion in the country. “If what 
the Senator now says is the correct 
version of the statement of the able 
Senator from Massachusetts, as I am 
willing to take the able Senator’s state- 
ment that it is, then no culpability is to 
be attached, for example, to Russia for 
not having let us have those bases earlier, 
because since we would not have been 
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able to hold them in the past Russia was 
under no obligation to give them to us at 
that time. I am glad that matter has 
been cleared up Mr. President. 

Mr. BROOKS. In the same news. 
papers, however, we learn that 40,009 
seamen threaten to strike on the west 
coast because they do not wish to sub. 
mit to newly required physical examina- 
tions. Capt. Edward Macauley, Deputy 
Shipping Commissioner, stated that the 
Shipping Administration has received 
many complaints that seamen with 
venereal diseases have been in charge of 
food or that others with contagious ail- 
ments have been shipped by the unions, 
and that the program is designed to weed 
out merchant sailors with venereal dis- 
eases who are a threat to other crew 
member food handlers aboard ship and 
to troops in transport. 

I think, Mr. President, that this dem- 
onstrates more clearly than any words 
of mine how utterly ridiculous it is to 
try to blanket into a bill of this kind 
anyone except those serving in the armed 
services of America, 

The amendment I offer to Senate bill 
1285, which is a bill to provide a method 
of voting in time of war for members of 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States absent from their places of resi- 
dence, is designed to limit the ‘applica- 
tion of the bill to the members of the 
armed services of the United States, I 
have always felt that there should be 
no loss of the opportunity or right to 
vote on the part of men and women who 
have given up their civilian liberties to 
serve in the defense of their country. 
So strongly did I feel this, that when the 
bill providing for the opportunity for 
soldiers to vote was under consideration 
last year, I offered the amendment which 
provided that: 

No person in military service in time of 
war shall be required, as a condition of vot- 
ing in any election for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, electors for President or Vice President, 
or for Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives, to pay any poll tax or other 
tax or make any other payment to any State 
or political subdivision thereof. 


I would be willing to go further in this 
bill than its authors have proposed and 
provide that anyone who, through Se- 
lective Service or by voluntary action is 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States, shall be allowed to cast his vote 
regardless of age. Iam one who believes 
that an 18- or 19-year-old boy, if he is 
old enough to fight and die for his coun- 
try, is old enough to cast his vote. How- 
ever, I would limit any such special con- 
siderations and privileges of voting to 
those who are serving in the armed 
forces, to those who have given up their 
civilian liberties, to those who are sub- 
jected to the orders of military or naval 
commanders; and it is with that in mind 
that I offer this amendment. 

The authors of the bill, although talk- 
ing mostly about the soldiers’ right to 
vote and about the rights of the men and 
women in the armed services, strangely 
enough include in the same section and 
same sentence members of the merchant 
marine of the United States with the 
members of the armed forces of the 
United States, and in the following su- 
section provided the same privileges ‘0 
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civilians outside the United States who 
are attached to and serving with the 
armed forces or are officers or employees 
of the United States. 

First, let me discuss civilians. There 
might be some justification for extending 
certain privileges to civilians outside the 
United States who are actually attached 
to and actively serving with the armed 
services. However, since they are not 
under military direction, discipline or 
orders, they should not be classified with 
or considered the same as the members 
of the armed services who have given 
up their civilian status and liberty; and 
certainly these privileges should not be 
extended to those who are merely officers 
or employees of the United States who 
are completely and totally dissociated 
from the dangers, disciplines and disad- 
vantages of military service. I do not 
know how many hundreds of thousands 
of civilian employees this administration 
has outside the United States, under 
Lend-Lease, Embassy employees, O. W.I., 
Bureau of Economic Warfare, and the 
countless other agencies all over this 
world. There is an unprecedented num- 
ber. Certainly they have no claim to the 
special privileges which we wish to ex- 
tend to the members of our armed forces 
who fight and face death so that we may 
live in safety. These civilian employees 
already have full rights to vote by ab- 
sentee ballot. 

Secondly, I want to discuss inclusion in 
this bill of the merchant marine of the 
United States, in the same sentence and 
classification as members of the armed 
services. Notwithstanding the dangers 
faced and the heroism displayed by many 
members of our gallant merchant ma- 
rine, they are still civilians. 

The merchant marine has many heroic 
members who have covered themselves 
with glory and havé earned the apprecia- 
tion of a grateful nation. I have many 
times paid my tribute to them, and I pay 
my tribute to them now. They are, 
however, following the career of their 
own choice, continuing as free citizens, 
and receiving additional benefits inci- 
dent to the dangers involved. They are 
guarded, convoyed, and protected by 
members of our armed forces who have 
given up special benefits and are living 
under the rigid rules and regulations of 
the armed forces of America. The mer- 
chant marines work, move, and live as 
civilians. Most of them work union 
hours, draw union pay, and have many 
special benefits such as increased com- 
pensation and special bonuses away be- 
yond anything ever received before by 
men in the merchant marine. They are 
not subjected to military discipline or 
military orders when they are ashore. 
They are at liberty to come and to go as 
they see fit. 

Under the terms of this bill a merchant 
Marine would need only to be enrolled 
for employment with the United States 
War Shipping Administration in order to 
be entitled to the same rights of special 
privileges in absentee voting as would be 
extended to a member of the United 
States Marine Corps fighting at Tarawa 
or a member of the United States Army 
Sn the strongholds in the hills of 

aly, 





The vast majority of the merchant 
marines are under the guiding influence 
and control of two men—Harry Bridges, 
on the west coast, and Joseph Curran, on 
the east coast, where Curran heads the 
National Maritime Union. 

The inclusion of civilians serving in 
the merchant marine under the direction 
of these two individuals in the same cate- 
gory and with the same special voting 
rights as would be provided by this bill 
for the soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the United States indicates clearly to me 
that this is not a bill solely to extend the 
special voting rights to the servicemen. 
It has all the earmarks of an attempt to 
gather all the predetermined fourth- 
term votes under the pretense of extend- 
ing rights to the gallant men of our 
armed services. I believe that this bill 
should be definitely limited to the men 
and women in the armed forces as a war 
measure, and that it should then be as 
liberal as it is possible to make it. 

Much has been said during the debate 
about the necessity for the people of the 
United States having absolute confi- 
dence in the United States war ballot 
commission set up by the pending bill. 
What is of equal importance to me is 
that we should have the men and women 
of our armed forces and their families 
have every confidence in us. I want 
them to know that when I say I want 
the soldiers to have special opportuni- 
ties to cast their vote, I am not trying 
to include a lot of communistic fellow- 
travelers and a horde of Federal pay- 
rollers whose only claim to special priv- 
ileges in voting is that they are already 
on the Federal pay rolls, and therefore 
can be counted on to contribute and 
vote to perpetuate themselves and the 
New Deal in power. 

I want to read into the Recorp the 
official reports concerning Harry Bridges 
and Joseph Curran, who, as I said be- 
fore, control the largest groups of mer- 
chant marines in the United States. It 
was under the authority of law and 
orders of the Congress that the Attorney 
General of the United States proceeded 
to investigate Harry Bridges; and on 
May 28, 1942, these were the findings of 
fact: 

FINDINGS OF FACT 

1. That Harry Renton Bridges is an alien, 
to-wit, a native and citizen of Australia; 

2. That said alien efhtered the United 
States at the port of San Francisco, Calif., 
April 12, 1920, as a member of the crew of 
the barkentine Ysabel; 

8. That the Communist Party of the 
U. S. A., from the time of its inception in 
1919 to the present time, is an organization 
that believes in, advises, advocates, and 
teaches the overthrow by force and violence 
of the Government of the United States; 

4. That the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, from the time of 
its inception to the present time, is an or- 
ganization that writes, circulates, distributes, 
prints, publishes, and displays printed matter 
advising, advocating, or teaching the over- 
throw by force and violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; 

5. That the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, from the time of 
its inception to the present time, is an or- 
ganization that causes to be written, cir- 
culated, distributed, printed, published, and 
displayed printed matter advising, advocat- 
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ing, and teaching the overthrow by force and 
violence of the Government of th; United 
States; 

6. That the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, from the time of 
its inception to the present time, is an or- 
ganization that has in its possession for the 
purpose of circulation, distribution, publica- 
tion, issue, and display, printed matter ad- 
vising, advocating, and teaching the 
overthrow by force and violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; 

7. That the Marine Workers’ Industrial 
Union was a part of the Communist Party, 
dominated and controlled by it; 

8. That the Marine Workers’ Industrial 
Union was an organization that believed in, 
advised, advocated, and taught the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government 
of the United States; : 

9. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been a member of the Com- 
munist Party; 

10. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party; 

11. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been affiliated with the Marine 
Workers’ Industrial Union. 


ORDER 


I therefore order that the alien, Harry 
Renton Bridges, be deported to Australia at 
the expense of the Government. 


I have been informed by the Attorney 
General’s office that this order was ap- 
pealed to the district court at San Fran- 
cisco, and was upheld by that court on 
February 8, 1943. The order and the 
decision were then appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Ninth District, San Francisco, where it 
isnow pending. However, Harry Bridges 
is out on bond and is operating as a 
leader of merchant marines at the pres- 
ent time, on the west coast. Notwith- 
standing this official finding under or- 
ders of the Congress by the Attorney 
General of the United States, and sus- 
tained already by one court, we find an 
attempt being made to provide the same 
special voting rights for men under such 
domination and control as we would ex- 
tend to the gallant sons and daughters 
of our armed services who would lay 
down their lives to defend their country, 
their Constitution, their homes, and their 
loved ones. 

Mr. President, in 1941 there was in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by 
the Honorable Martin Digs, of Texas, a 
speech in which he said: 

I have just received reliable information 
that the leaders of the National Maritime 
Union have definitely agreed to call a general 
strike in the event that Harry Bridges is 
ordered deported. Because of the serious- 
ness of this threat, I desire to place in the 
Recorp the record of the National Maritime 
Union, a completely dominated Communist 
organization. 


This organization, perhaps the largest 
of all the maritime organizations, is 
headed by Joseph Curran. Representa- 
tive Dres had inserted in the Rrecorp a 
list of a series of events whch he charged 
proved conclusively Curran’s affiliation 
with and cooperation with the Com- 
munist Party in the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Dies report 
be included at this point of the Recorp as 
part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 


(Speech of Hon. Martin Diss, of Texas, in the 
House of Representatives, Tuesday, March 
25, 1941) 


Mr. Dres. Mr. Speaker, I have just received 
reliable information that the leaders of the 
National Maritime Union have definitely 
agreed to call a general strike in the event 
that Harry Bridges is ordered deported. Be- 
cause of the seriousness of this threat, I de- 
sire to place in the Recorp the record of the 
National Maritime Union, a completely domi- 
nated Communist organization. 

The National Maritime Union has its roots 
in the Marine Workers Industrial Union. The 
Marine Workers Industrial Union was one of 
the affiliated organizations in the Trade 
Union Unity League, which was an out-and- 
out Communist affiliate. The T. U. U. L. was 
headed by William Z. Foster and was affil- 
iated internationally with “red” international 
labor unions, with headquarters in Moscow. 

In this statement I give you the leaders of 
the National Maritime Union and their rec- 
ords, which they cannot deny; and again I 
call upon the administration and upon re- 
sponsible labor leaders and upon industrial- 
ists to take immediate action to expel from 
their ranks and their employment those who 
are no more nor less than the agents of for- 
eign powers determined to sabotage our na- 
tional defense. [Applause.] 


MARINE WORKERS INDUSTRIAL UNION 


Mr. Speaker, the National Maritime Union 
had its roots in the Marine Workers Indus- 
trial Union. The M. W.I. U. was one of the 
affliated unions in the Trade Union Unity 
League which was an out-and-out Com- 
munist Party federation of labor organiza- 
tions. The T. U. U. L. was headed by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster and was affiliated interna- 
tionally with the Red International of Labor 
Unions with headquarters in Moscow. 

The Marine Workers Industrial Union never 
sought to conceal its connections with the 
Communist Party and other Communist-con- 
trolled groups. (See exhibit No. 1.) 


CURRAN’S CHARGES 


In the early days of the National Maritime 
Union, Joe Curran was among those who 
frankly charged the N. M. U. with domina- 
tion by the Communist Party. In letters 
addressed to Peter Innes, Jr., Curran made 
his position clear on this matter. In his own 
handwriting, on August 23, 1936, Curran 
wrote to Innes, as follows: 

“I frankly do not believe there is anything 
here as I believe the C. P. have broken all 
our chances up.” 

Again, with reference to the Communist 
Party in the National Maritime Union, Cur- 
ran wrote to Innes, as follows: 

“They think they are big shots now the 
C. P. have about got control of the outfit now 
with Tommy Ray director of operations here 
in New York.” 

(See exhibits Nos. 2A, 2B, 3.) 

Tommy Ray, according to the testimony 
of several witnesses before the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, is the 
Communist Party’s dictator in the National 
Martime Union. 

CURRAN SWITCHES TO COMMUNISTS 

It is the testimony of Peter Innes, Jr., and 
others that Curran switched from his critical 
position on the Communist Party to a posi- 
tion of complete following of the party line. 
This occurred late in 1936 when, according 
to Innes and others, Curran joined the Com- 
munist Party. 

The evidence of Curran’s subsequent close- 
ness to the Communist Party is overwhelm- 
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ing. Instances of his connections with the 
party’s organizations are listed below, as 
follows: 

1. Curran’s autograph on the delegate’s 
card of Kenneth Goff at the eighth national 
convention of the Young Communist League. 
(See exhibit No. 4.) 

2. Curran speaking for the American Youth 
Congress along with Harry F. Ward and Max 
Yergan. (See exhibit No. 5.) 

3. Curran’s article in the Champion Labor 
Monthly for September 1938, a publication 
of the Young Communist League. (See ex- 
hibit No. 6.) 

4. Curran’s article in the Fraternal Out- 
look for June 1939, official publication of the 
International. Workers Order, which is com- 
pletely controlled by the Communist Party. 
(See exhibit No. 7.) 

5. Curran’s speaking at a mass meeting of 
the International Workers Order. (See ex- 
hibit No. 8.) 

6. Curran’s signing, along with many 
avowed members of the Communist Party, of 
the golden book of American friendship with 
the Soviet Union. (See exhibit No. 9.) 

7. Curran’s membership on the progressive 
committee to rebuild the American Labor 
Party which is the alleged Communist Party 
faction in the American Labor Party. (See 
exhibit No. 10.) 

8. Curran’s speaking at the Conference on 
Constitutional Liberties in America, a gath- 
ering where such outstanding members of 
the Communist Party as Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn also spoke. (See exhibit No. 11.) 

9. Curran’s sponsorship of the American 
Relief Ship for Spain, one of the several 
Communist Party front organizations which 
raised funds for Loyalist Spain. (See ex- 
hibit No. 12.) The acknowledged Com- 
munist Party member, Marcel Scherer, was 
also a trade-union sponsor of this organiza- 
tion. 

10. Curran’s signing of the Call to the Mex- 
ican and Spanish American People’s Congress, 
an out-and-out Communist Party affair. 
(See exhibit No. 13.) 

11. Curran’s article in Fight magazine, the 
official publication of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. (See exhibit No. 
14.) 

12. Curran’s signing of the letter to At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson in the 
name of the National Emergency Conference 
for Democratic Rights. (See exhibit No. 15.) 

13. Curran’s membership on the Murray 
Defense Committee, along with the represent- 
atives of numerous other Communist-con- 
trolled groups. (See exhibit No. 16.) 

14. Curran’s speaking at a mass meeting 
in Madison Square Garden on an occasion 
when the Communist Party paid for the use 
of the building. (See exhibit No. 17.) 


COMMUNIST PARTY PAYS THE BILL 


According to a communication from the 
president of Madison Square Garden Corpo- 
ration, the Communist Party of New York, 
through its treasurer, paid the corporation 
the sum of $3,500 for the use of the Garden 
when Harry Bridges was the featured speaker. 
(See exhibit No. 18.) The monéy was paid 
by certified check, drawn by D. Leeds, who 
was at that time the treasurer of the Com- 
munist Party of New York. (See exhibit No. 
19.) 

CHARLES L. KEITH 


The educational director of the National 
Maritime Union of America is one Charles L., 
Keith. (See exhibit No. 20.) ware 

Keith is an avowed member of the Com- 
munist Party. At the recent New York State 
convention of the Communist Party, Keith 
placed the name of Al Lannon in nomination 
for Congress. Lannon has long been active 
in the affairs of the National Maritime Union 
and its predecessor, the Marine Workers In- 
dustrial Union, and is a membér of the na- 
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tional committee of the Communist Party of 
the United States. (See exhibit No. 21.) 
CORBY PAXTON 

The editor of the Pilot, official publication 
of the National Maritime Union, is Corby 
Paxton. (See exhibit No. 22.) A letter 
from Paxton to Mike Quin shows that Pax. 
ton was a member of the Communist Party 
in San Francisco, unit F, No.9. (See exhibit 
No. 23.) 

BEN RISKIN 


A letter from the People’s Press, signed by 
Ben Riskin, deals with the support of the 
seamen’s strike of 1936 by this Communist- 
controlled publication. (See exhibit No. 24.) 
Riskin was formerly on the editorial board of 
the New Order, official publication of the 
International Workers Order. (See exhibit 
No. 25.) 

MARINE TRAINING SCHOOL 

For several years, the Communist Party 
conducted a marine training school in which 
party workers were trained for organizing 
among seamen. (See exhibits Nos. 26A-28B ) 

MAY DAY PARADES 

On May 1, 1940, the National Maritime 
Union was in the front of the march in the 
Communist-controlled May Day parade. The 
N. M. U. has participated in these parades 
for several years. (See exhibits Nos. 29, 30A, 
B, C.) 

COMMUNISTS ABOARD THE SHIPS 

The Daily Worker recounted how Com- 
munists threw the ship’s library overboard 
in order to compel the crew to read only 
Communist literature. (See exhibit No. 31.) 

Witnesses before the Special Committee on 
un-American Activities have pointed out the 
dangers of sabotage which even a few Com- 
munists among the crew are able to commit. 


CHANGE IN LINE 


The seamen’s unions under the control of 
the Communist Party have, like all party- 
controlled organizations, changed their 
“line” in conformity with the shifting poli- 
cies of the party itself. The evidence touch- 
ing this single question is set forth in large 
volume in the publications of the Commu- 
nist Party and of the affected unions. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, it has 
long been a trick of the members of the 
Communist Party to deny affiliation with 
that party but to cooperate secretly and 
wholeheartedly with it. It is elso a trick 
of some men holding public positions to 
deny any association with the Com- 
munist Party but to accept its support at 
election time and to aid it in many ways 
in return. 

Joe Curran has never wished to serve 
in the armed services of this country. In 
1937 at the N. M. U. convention Joe Cur- 
ran warned dramatically: 

If wedon’t wakeup * * * we will find 
that we have been legislated out of business 
or into the Navy. 


In 1943, although subject to the draft 
and having satisfactorily passed his 
physical examination, he was classified 
II-A at the request of his union. He sub- 
sequently applied for a passport to travel 
around the world visiting various ports. 
The State Department declined to issue 
or delayed issuing a passport, whereupon 
Mr. Curran left the country on a sea- 
man’s passport as a working member of 
a crew without notifying his draft board. 
However, he was not permitted even to 
leave the ship at any foreign port, pre- 
sumably under orders of the State De- 
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partment. In the meantime, the ap- 
peals board, by a vote of 4 to 1, reclassi- 
fied Mr. CurranI-A. This was appealed 
by him through his union, and he has 
since been reclassified II-A “by authority 
of the President.” Since then he has 
already proven his desire to show his 
gratitude, for on the front page of the 
Pilot, the official magazine published by 
the National Maritime Union, which he 
heads, in a prominent box we find his 
picture with the heading: 
IS LABOR ON A NATIONAL BASIS? 

We are already on our way with the elec- 
tion of candidates endorsed by the C. I. O. 
in New York City to the city council. Here 
in the greatest city in the world, Mike Quill, 
president of the Transport Workers’ Union, 
C. I. O., was elected with the highest num- 
ber of votes in the Bronx as a progressive 
labor candidate backed by the C. I. O., rather 
than elected by any political machine, Mike 
won his place through the rank-and-file 
activities of the C. I. O. members of this city. 

If labor on a national basis in 1944 does 
the same kind of job which has been done 
for Mike Quill, we will then have the kind 
of government that we can depend on to 
support the win-the-war program and post- 
war plans of C. I. O., our own union, and, 
above all, of President Roosevelt. 


He continues on page 4: 

Seven hundred thousand dollars has 
already been pledged and paid by the various 
C. I. O. unions in support of the program of 
he political action committee. 


Mr. President, I am sure that every 
loyal American is anxious for every possi- 
ble provision to be made to provide 
special opportunities, with relaxed re- 
strictions, for soldiers to vote. Certain- 
ly that is my desire, but it should be con- 
fined to the armed services themselves, 
and not extended to a group among 
whose members are proven associates of 
organizations which would destroy and 
overthrow our form of government, and 
others who are contributing huge cam- 
paign funds to participate in the coming 
elections. The inclusion of special privi- 
leges of voting to this second group with 
its vast contributions of money and its 
civilian privileges of participation in 
campaigning, which are denied to the 
soldiers, might very well defeat the desire 
of the soldiers themselves. 

I offer my amendments in the hope 
that every soldier, sailor, marine, and 
member of the armed forces will have an 
opportunity, freely and secretly through 
his ballot, to express his will concerning 
the future progress of the Nation he is 
willing to die to defend. 

This bill should not be encumbered by 
provisions with respect to members of the 
merchant marine, civilian employees of 
the administration, and other elements 
to be used only to perpetuate the admin- 
istration in power. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
&@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bankhead Bone 
Andrews Barkley Brewster 
Austin Bilbo Bridges 





Brooks Hill Reynolds 
Buck Holman Scrugham 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo, Smith 

Butler Kilgore Stewart 

Byrd Langer Taft 

Capper Lodge Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho McClellan Tobey 

Clark, Mo, McFarland Truman 
Danaher McKellar Tunnell 
Davis Maloney Tydings 
Eastland Maybank Vandenberg 
Ellender Mead Van Nuys 
Ferguson Millikin Wagner 
George Moore Waligren 
Gerry Nye Walsh 
Gillette O’Daniel Wheeler 
Green O’Mahoney Wherry 
Guffey Overton White 

Hatch Pepper Wiley 

Hawkes Reed Willis 
Hayden Revercomb Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


REHABILITATION OF DEMOBILIZED 
VETERANS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we are to- 
day confronted with many serious prob- 
lems. None of them, however, is more 
pressing than the matter upon which I 
addressed the Senate yesterday, namely, 
the problem of readjusting our men who 
are returning from the fighting fronts of 
the world to the routine of everyday 
normal life. 

I was very much elated to receive a 
letter today from Mr. F. M. Sullivan, ex- 
ecutive director, national legislative 
committee, of the American Legion. I 
wish to read the letter into the Recorp 
at this point. 


My Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have read with a 
great deal of interest the address delivered 
by you in the Senate on November 29, 1943. 

You recommend, in effect, that all Govern- 
ment employment and reemployment activ- 
ities, pertaining to veterans, be coordinated 
and placed within the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The American Legion heartily en- 
dorses this proposal. * * * 

It is our hope that the proposed coordina- 
tion of all veterans’ employment and reem- 
ployment activities within the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will meet with prompt and fa- 
vorable action by the Congress. Not only 
would such a coordination bring about a 
more efficient Government employment serv- 
ice, but it would also effect economy within 
the Government and, in one instance, release 
Army officers for other duties. 

The employment or reemployment of vet- 
erans returning from World War No. 1 was a 
problem largely ignored by the Government 
and industry in the early post-war years. 
As you know, from experience, this caused a 
deplorable condition for veterans and their 
families. The Legion hopes, therefore, that 
the Congress will take early and favorable 
action on your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. SULLIVAN, 

Executive Director, National Legislative 

Committee, 


Mr. WILEY. Myr. President, there was 
one sentence in the letter which I omitted 
reading. It reads as follows: 


The American Legion heartily endorses this 
proposal inasmuch as it is in accord with the 
resolution adopted by our national executive 
committee at Indianapolis, Ind., on Novem- 
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I ask unanimous consent that the copy 
of the resolution be incorporated in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the national ezrecutive 
committee of the American Legion, at its 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., on Novem- 
ber 18 and 19, 1943, That the American Legion 
emphatically reaffirms its position that all 
governmental functions concerning or affect- 
ing veterans should be unified and placed 
under the exclusive control of the Veterans’ 
Administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion em- 
phatically reaffirms its position that all legis- 
lation concerning or affecting veterans should 
be considered by a single committee of the 
House of Representativese and a single com- 


mittee of the United States Senate: and be 
it further 


Resolved, That the national legislative 
committee is instructed to use every effort 
to cause the introduction and passage of 
bills, and to endeavor to procure appropriate 
changes in the rules of the House and Senate 


to carry out the sense of this resolution; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That the national commander 
be and he is hereby given authority to call 
the national executive committee into special 
session, at such time and place as he shall 
determine and designate, to further the car- 
rying out of the provisions of this resolution, 
and for any other desirable and proper pur- 
poses. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, until just 
a few hours ago I was unaware that the 
American Legion had taken such steps. 
It is gratifying to know that they are in 
accord with my thoughts on this sub- 
ject. It will be noted that the resolution 
adopted by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion is all em- 
bracing, while the proposals made by me 
in the first instance before the Senate 
yesterday were concerned chiefly with 
the development of a bureau under the 
auspices of the Veterans’ Administration. 

World War No. 1 should have taught 
us many things, among them that the 
returning servicemen, fresh from the 
grimness of battle and death, must not 
be expected immediately to adjust them- 
selves to the normal quiet channels of 
everyday life. They have lived each day 
for the moment, and those periods dur- 
ing which they touched civilian life while 
on leave were days which were carefree 
and happy, days when they were not 
held under disciplinary restraint, and 
when the dollar in their pockets was 
only for the moment’s pleasure. Such 
responsibilities as they had assumed in 
civilian life were taken from them and 
automatically transferred to the Gov- 
ernment or to their commanding officers. 

Mr. President, our failure to provide 
now for the rehabilitation of men re- 
turning from military service will result 
in putting them on the streets. Recently 
I was talking with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
who called my attention to the fact that 
in one city in Ohio 126,000 men were in- 
ducted into service. But 7,000 of those 
men have been returned to that city, and 
35 or more are returning there every 
day. 
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We propose to give the soldier a pocket 
full of money, and have him sit down and 
carefully budget his needs as he returns 
to civilian life. Mr. President, he will 
not do that, first, because it is not his 
military nature to do so; and, second, be- 
cause to a large extent he does not know 
how. 

It is for these reasons that I wish again 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
two major points which to me are para- 
mount in the consideration of any plan 
for the rehabilitation of our returning 
servicemen. 

Mr. President, this is not a plan for the 
future; it is a plan for right now, the 
present time. Somewhere within the 
boundaries of this country at this very 
hour 100, 200, 300, or perhaps 500 men 
are doffing the uniform which they have 
worn for months or for years. It may 
startle the Senate to learn that at this 
very moment more than 423,000 dis- 
charged servicemen are back in civilian 
life with little if any aid from us in their 
readjustment. The figures which I have 
given are as of the 15th of October, 1943. 
How many more men have been dis- 
charged since then I'do not know, but 
the nuriber may now approximate 500,- 
000. Thousands of mon have been dis- 
charged since the 15th of October. More 
thousands will be discharged before 
Christmas. Many of them are return- 
ing disheartened, dejected, and unem- 
ployed. That is the situation which we 
must consider. 

We are asked why the serviceman is 
returning dejected. It is because the 
home which he left is not adjusted to 
him. He is not adjusted to return to his 
friends, his wife, or his girl. Why is he 
not adjusted? Because he has no plan. 
He has no objective. Why has he neither 
of these? Because he finds the patriotic 
public which patted him on the back now 
wants to know why he is not in uniform. 

The War Department is to be compli- 
mented on overcoming this situation by 
issuing military discharge pins. But we 
in the Houses of Congress are not as yet 
to be congratulated on the plans we are 
making for these boys who, after all, are 
but the forerunners of returning millions. 

My proposal for the remedying of this 
situation is basically simple. I may say, 
parenthetically, that the trouble with a 
great deal of our thinking is that we 
make it too complicated. If we make it 
simple, we may find a solution to almost 
any problem. 

Before I submit the bill in its final 
form I wish to have the advice of every 
experienced man available to me. I hope 
to have the bill ready for presentation 
in the immediate future, but in the 
meantime I ask the Congress to consider 
these two simple points which are the 
fundamentals of the final plan: 

First. Before his discharge from the 
service prior to or after the armistice 
each veteran is to submit his qualifica- 
tions and desires for future employment. 
His questionnaire is to contain a com- 
plete dossier of his preservice and his 
service record. It is important that this 
be done while he is still under military 
jurisdiction and discipline. 
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I would stress here again the impor- 
tance of having each man’s desires as to 
employment and locality of employment 
established. We cannot turn these young 
men onto the streets without some con- 
crete objective for their future. Demo- 
bilization pay is important only if there 
is a definite plan as to where they are 
going and what they are going to do. 
That plan should be executed immedi- 
ately upon their discharge. If not, there 
will be countless numbers of unem- 
ployed veterans in every large city and 
community of the country, resulting in 
the beginning of another bread line. 

Second. Acting upon the information 
contained in the questionnaire, para- 
graph 1, an employment expert of the 
Veterans’ Administration will personally 
consult with each of the veterans about 
to be discharged. Through the facilities 
of other organizations, such as the Amer- 
ican Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Red Cross, State and Government em- 
ployment services, the United States 
Employment Service, and so forth, the 
expert will have at his disposal recorded 
lists of jobs and of qualifications for em- 
ployment therein. After discussion with 
the veteran, through his experience and 
training, the representative of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will be in a posi- 
tion to determine the man’s qualifica- 
tions for the job best suited for him. He 
will know the locality to which the young 
man wishes to return, and why. He will 
not act arbitrarily, but will attempt to 
guide the veteran through the confusion 
of the readjustment period, return him 
to the section of the country which he 
desires to go, with a definite appointment 
for trial at the job he wants. 

Mr. President, I may say that to pre- 
vent confusion that comes to the return- 
ing soldier is the principal objective. I 
have seen on the streets of big cities in 
the East and have talked to many men 
who have been inducted into the service, 
who have felt the impact of something 
strange in their lives of which they never 
conceived before, and then, all at once, 
found themselves discharged. I tell you, 
Mr. President, the country cannot let 
them down as it did after the last war, 
not simply for the sake of the boys, 
though, God knows, they are entitled to 
all the care and consideration that can 
be given to them, but for the country’s 
sake. We are talking now in terms of 
millions, and the strength of this coun- 
try is dependent upon the morale of the 
individuals composing it. 

It is my hope that I shall be able to 
present to the Senate a more complete 
picture of what has happened to the 
hundreds of thousands of young men who 
have already been returned to civilian 
life before I ask support for this measure. 
In the meantime I should like to ask the 
earnest consideration of my colleagues— 
not as Senators but as citizens and 
fathers—of the proposals I have already 
made to the members of the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association, which ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as of 
today. Certainly the great States which 
other Senators represent offer equal op- 
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portunities for the rehabilitation of our 
young men. 

I ask Senators to consider it as if it 
were their own personal problem; and 
in so considering it, I ask them, as rep. 
resentatives of their constituents, to con- 
sider it as a problem of each and every 
one of them, and as a problem of the 
Nation at large, for the readjustment of 
these young men to our society concerns 
that society as vitally as it does the young 
men themselves. Let us think of this 
readjustment as the decompressing 
eer between military and civilian 

e. 

Mr. President, this is a great problem— 
to my mind, the most pressing one of the 
moment. It is not a political problem. 
It strikes too near to home for that. We 
all have sons, nephews, or the sons of 
friends in the services. I challenge Sen- 
ators to ask them what they want when 
they return from the wars. Or, better 
still, stop any serviceman on the street 
and ask him what he wants when he 
returns from the wars. 

I say again, Mr. President, ask him. 
If you will ask him, you will receive the 
answer. This problem is so near to the 
hearts of Americans, it is so close to the 
hearts of American mothers, it is so 
fundamentally tied up with the future 
prosperity and the health, economically 
and otherwise, of this country that I 
appeal to the Senators to make it their 
concern in the immediate future. 
WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY 

ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, if we may 
return to the matter before the Senate, I 
should like to make a few brief comments 
on the amendments proposed by the able 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks]. 

Listening to him, I gather that the 
main objection he has to the language 
of the bill to which his amendments are 
directed is that relating to the merchant 
marine. He seeks to amend the bill by 
striking out the provision to include the 
merchant marine with the Army and 
Navy, the United States Marine Corps, 
and the United States Coast Guard. 

That matter was fully discussed in 
the committee, and it was thought that 
it was only fair to include the men ol! 
the merchant marine, that their duties 
were analogous to those of the men in 
the Navy, that they were subjected to 
Similar dangers, that they made the same 
sacrifices, and that the reasons which 
kept them from the polls were the same 
as those that applied to the men of the 
Navy. 

I have received a number of letters 
from men in the merchant marine. 
This very morning I picked out of my 
mail two letters which I thought I could 
read to the Senate as examples of the 
kind of letters which I suppose all oth*! 
Senators are receiving. I will omit th 
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names because the letters were privately 
written, but will read the body of each 
letter. The first one is from the wife of 
a man in the merchant marine and reads 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: I am very much in- 
terested in your bill, S. 1285. I sincerely be- 
lieve that those men fighting and dying to 
preserve our democracy can best insure it by 
their own participation. 

I am deeply concerned, however, at the 
omission of the merchant seamen and ear- 
nestly urge that your bill be so amended as to 

lude them. As the wife of one of these 
200.000 men delivering the goods to our far- 
flune battle fronts, I feel to exclude these 
men from the right to vote along with the 
rest of our armed forces is to again, as Admiral 
Land so aptly stated had been an insulting 

itude in the past, consider them as second- 
rate citizens. 

In the hope the situation may be remedied, 
I remain, 

Respectfully yours. 


The other letter is from a man who 
himself is in the merchant marine. He 
Says: 

Drak SENATOR GREEN: Being a merchant 
seaman, I necessarily get to see a great many 
countries and meet people of all races, creeds, 
etc. This traveling around has made me ap- 
preciate more and more the democracy we 

ve here at home. Because of this I want 
the right for myself as well as for all citizens 
to partake in our government. Therefore, I 
urge you to include merchant seamen with 
the soldiers and sailors in S, 1285, which ex- 
tends the absentee ballot to these groups. 


Mr. President, most of the speech made 
by the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] in supporting his amendment 
was devoted to the labor unions, includ- 
ing seamen, All those remarks are be- 
side the point. The unions are not 
included. If Senators will read the lan- 
guage of the bill itself, they will find it 
defines members of the merchant marine 
on page 19, line 13: 

The term “members of the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States” means persons 
employed as officers or members of crews of 
vessels documented under the laws of the 
United States and persons enrolled for such 
employment with the United States War 
Shipping Administration, but does not in- 
clude those in service or enrolled for service 
on the Great Lakes or the inland waterways. 


The last exception is made because it 
seems unnecessary to give them special 
privileges when they are not on the high 
seas, and presumably are in a position to 
vote, either in person, or under the ab- 
sentee ballot laws of their States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Then from what the 
able chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges ard Elections, who is in charge 
of the bill, says, the members of Mr. 
Harry Bridges’ union, who, as I under- 
stand, are the dock workers, would not 
come within the scope of the bill at all? 

Mr, GREEN. Exactly; it has nothing 
to do with them one way or another. 
The Senator from Illinois stated his in- 
terest in the merchant seamen, and his 
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admiration for them, but almost all his 
address was taken up in showing up a 
lot of crooks, and denouncing them. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I understand the 
bill, then, as reported by the able com- 
mittee, the only merchant seamen who 
would get the benefit of the bill are those 
who are either actually upon vessels up- 
on the high seas or enrolled for service 
upon the high seas. 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator is correct: 
and it does not include those enrolled 
with the labor unions, 


The shipping lists of the War Ship- 
ping Administration include only a part 
of the available manpower pool. Per- 
sons registered with union organizations 
are not technically enrolled with the 
War Shipping Administration, though 
they are counted as a part of the avail- 
able manpower pool. 

I doubt whether the Senator from IIli- 
nois or any of the other Senators realize 
to what extent the merchant seamen 
have suffered casualties in the war. I 
have never before seen the figures, and I 
wish to present them to the Senate now 
for the first time. 

Up to October 31, this year, 5,335 mer- 
chant seamen were listed as dead, miss- 
ing, or prisoners of war, divided as fol- 
lows: 655 dead, 4,133 missing, 547 pris- 
oners of war. 

Senators understand thai most of the 
4,133 listed as missing are really dead. 
At least the United States Government 
has regarded them as dead, because it 
has paid the insurance money which goes 
to the heirs in case of death. In other 
words, almost 5,500 merchant seamen 
have suffered casualties. Yet it is said 
that they are entirely different, a lower 
class, from the men in the Navy; and, 
listening to what has been said, one 
would suppose that these men sail in 
safety, like passengers on pleasure ves- 
sels, while they are surrounded by other 
vessels of the Navy which bear all the 
sacrifices, and that those on naval ves- 
sels are the only ones who risk them- 
selves to danger or injury. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator 
yield? 
Mr. GREEN. I shall be glad to yield 


in a moment. 

It seems to me this list of casualties, 
which I believe to be accurate, though I 
have not the comparative figures actually 
to corroborate the statement, since they 
are not available, shows a larger per- 
centage of losses in the case of merchant 
seamen than is shown in the Navy itself. 

Many men in the merchant marine are 
dissuaded from entering the Navy be- 
cause it is represented to them that the 
service in which they are engaged is an 
essential service, as essential as that in 
the Navy itself. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Are the casualties the 
Senator mentions among sailors of the 
United Nations, or are they Americans? 

Mr. GREEN. They are Americans. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Is the Senator posi- 


tive about that? 

Mr. GREEN. As the Senator doubt- 
less knows, there is an agency which lists 
all the casualties in the Navy and the 
merchant marine, and those I have men- 
tioned are the casualties listed by that 
azency. I assume they are all Ameri- 
cans. At any rate, they have been sail- 
ing aS merchant seamen on American 
vessels. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator may be 
correct, but I have seen those figures, 
and I have seen it stated that the 
casualties are not all Americans. I was 
merely wondering whether the Senator 
was accurate in his statement. 

Mr. GREEN. I wish I could answer 
the question more definitely, but it is not 
to the point exactly, because the point is 
that, if they were not citizens, they could 
not vote anyway, and we are making the 
argument as to why these men are in- 
cluded. , 

I confess frankly that this question 
does not go to the essence of the bill. 
We want the bill enacted giving the men 
in the armed services the right to vote 
anyway, but it seems to me, and it seems 
to the other members of the committee, 
regardless of party, that the position of 
these men is analogous to that of men 
in the Navy for the reasons I have al- 
ready stated. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not wish to argue 
with the Senator, but I do think that it 
is important to know whether these sail- 
ors are of the general United Nations, or 
are American sailors, or are a combina- 
tion of Americans and other nationals 
sailing under the American flag. 

Mr. GREEN. I do not think that is to 
the point, because my point is that the 
danger in their service is equal to that 
of service in the Navy. That is the point. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is true, but if we 
make comparisons, we should have com- 
parisons of similar things. 

Mr. GREEN. I have not the figures 
even as to the Navy. It is only round 
figures I am using. I do not like to see 
the service of these merchant seamen 
minimized. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. GRFEN. I yield. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator a question about the 
merchant seamen. Can the Senator tell 
me whether they are under any military 
discipline on shore? 

Mr. GREEN. I believe not, but they 
are liable to serve when called. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As distinguished from 
ship discipline, are they under military 
discipline while they are on ships? 

Mr. GREEN. The discipline is very 


similar, as the Senator knows. 


fr. MILLIKIN. I think there are some 
points of distinction. 
Mr. GREEN. Oh, 
points of distinction. 


there are Many 
I merely say that 


the dangers of the service are analogous, 
and that the reason the men in the mer- 
chant marine are kept from vo*ing i a 


same as that which applics w.ih respect 


| to the men in the Navy. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Can the Senator say 
what is the average wage of the merchant 
seamen? 

Mr. GREEN. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Can the Senator tell 
us what the wage of a Navy man is? 

Mr. GREEN. No; and I do not think 
that has anything to do with the point, 
because there are many other circum- 
stances which affect the financial re- 
wards we are looking to, apart from the 
actual wage. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I do 
not for a moment wish to disparage the 
hazards our merchant seamen confront. 
As a member of the Veterans’ Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Finance, I 
have heard some testimony on that sub- 
ject, and I will say that the hazard is 
very great. I would not mean to inti- 
mate that that hazard can be fully sat- 
isfied with money, but those men do re- 
ceive much more pay than a man in the 
Navy receives. 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct, but 
there are other compensations they do 
not receive. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not 
know what the pleasure of the Senate is. 
It is my purpose to suggest the absence 
of a quorum and to ask for a record vote 
on the amendments offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. It is now nearing 4:30 
o’clock, and many Senators have retired 
to their offices for the day. There may 
be some reluctance on the part of all of 
us to request them to come back to the 
Senate this late in the afternoon. I was 
wondering if it might be agreeable to the 
able Senator from Illinois, the proponent 
of the amendments, to allow the matter 
to go over until the convening of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow, and then at any time, so 
far as I am concerned, after the Senate 
convenes—I should say at least by 
12:30—that a vote might be had upon the 
pending amendments. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, we have 
taken all of 2 days this week on the bill, 
and have made relatively slow progress. 
As I understand, we have now reached a 
point where we may vote on the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois and 
dispose of them. It seems to me it 
would be appropriate to have a quorum 
call, and then vote finally on the amend- 
ments. I think we should do that this 
afternoon. 

Mr. PEPPER. Whatever the pleasure 
of the Senate is. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Caraway Hayden 
Andrews Chavez Hill 

Austin Clark, Idaho Holman 
Barkley Clark, Mo. Johnson, Calif. 
Biibo Danaher Johnson, Colo. 
Bone Davis Kilgore 
Brewster Eastland Langer 
Bridges Ellender Lodge 

Brooks Ferguson Lucas 

Buck George McCarran 
Burton Gerry McClellan 
Bushfield Green McFarland 
Butler Guffey McKellar 
Eyrd Hatch Maloney 
Capper Hawkes Maybank 
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Mead Shipstead Van Nuys 
Millikin Smith Wagner 
Moore Stewart Waligren 
Nye Taft Walsh 
O’Daniel Thomas, Idaho Wheeler 
O'Mahoney Thomas, Okla. Wherry 
Overton Thomas, Utah White 
Pepper Tobey Wiley 
Reed Truman Willis 
evercomb Tunnell Wilson 
Reynolds Tydings 
Scrugham Vandenberg 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say a few words. The question 
involved, of course, I say to Members of 
the Senate who have just entered the 
Chamber, if they will not think it pre- 
sumptuous of me to tell them, is on agree- 
ing to the amendments of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Brooks] proposing to 
strike out the provision for the voting of 
merchant seamen who, under the lan- 
guage of the committee amendment, 
would be given the advantage of the 
opportunity to vote, as proposed to be 
conferred by the committee amendment. 
The chairman of the committee, the able 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], has pointed out that the measure 
would apply only to those seamen who 
are enrolled for service upon the high 
seas or actually are in service upon the 
high seas, not to longshoremen and 
others who are not in the category of 
those employed for service upon the high 
seas. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I think 
it should be added that the amendment 
would not only strike out the provision 
for voting by members of the merchant 
marine, but would strike out such pro- 
vision as to civilians of all types, and 


would limit the measure so that it would. 


apply solely to members of the armed 
services of the United States. That 
would mean, according to the definition 
on page 19: 

1. The term “members of the armed forces 
of the United States’ means members of 
the Army of the United States, the United 
States Navy, the United States Marine Corps, 
the United States Coast Guard, or any of 
their respective components. 


That means that we are now to decide 
whether as a war measure, we shall ex- 
tend these unusual and unprecedented 
opportunities to vote to the members of 
the armed services of America, and to 
them alone. 

Mr.PEPPER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Are the amendments 
making distinction as between members 
of the merchant marine and civilians 
subject to debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate agreed, a short while ago, to vote 
on the amendments en bloc. 

Mr. PEPPER. Then I understand the 
amendments are not subject to division, 
as between members of. the merchant 
marine who will be affected-and civilians 
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who are not members of the merchant 
marine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
are not now, inasmuch as the Senate 
has by unanimous consent agreed to vote 
on the amendments en bloc. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, beliey- 
ing it to be only fair that Members of 
the Senate have an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish in their vote between civilians 
and members of the merchant marine, 
if such an agreement were entered into 
by unanimous consent, I request unani- 
mous consent that the amendments may 
be divided, and that the Senate may be 
permitted to vote first upon the applica- 
tion of the measure to the members of 
the merchant marine, and second, upon 
its application to civilians, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as the 
Chair has just announced, there has 
been a unanimous-consent agreement as 
to how the amendment shall be treated, 
As to the various parts of the amend- 
ments, the Senate, acting by unanimous 
consent, agreed that the amendments 
should be considered en bloc. I think 
the unanimous-consent agreement of the 
Senate should be respected. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Then the amendments 
of the Senator from Illinois are subject 
to further amendment, are they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are. 

Mr. PEPPER. I offer an amendment 
to the amendments of the Senator from 
Illinois. At the appropriate place, I 
move to strike out all parts of the amend- 
ments which pertain to civilians, so as 
to allow to remain the parts which refer 
to the merchant marine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida to 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Tlinois. 

Mr. BROOKS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have felt that the 
amendment to the amendments might 
have been misunderstood. I believe the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
to the amendments of the Senator from 
Illinois was to strike out from the amend- 
ments all parts pertaining to the mer- 
chant marine, and to leave in the amend- 


‘ments all parts pertaining to other civil- 


ians employed in Government outside the 
United States. Let me ask whether my 
understanding is correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. If my amendment to 
the amendments is agreed to, it would, 
as I understand it, be an effort to strike 
out from the measure only the provision 
as to members of the merchant marine, 
as they are now provided for in it. In 
other words, it would be a means of di- 
viding the amendments of the Senator 
from Illinois, and shearing off from thein 
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provision as to civilians who would be af- 
fected by them. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I am a little confused 
about the vote which is about to be taken. 
I have no objection to the elimination 
from the measure of the provision fe- 
earding civilian employees. I should like 
to have the privilege of voting extended 
to the members of the merchant marine, 
eliminating the civilians. Frankly, under 
the present parliamentary situation, I do 
know just how the pending vote 
would accomplish my purpose. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from New Mexico to this 
question: Would it be clearer, in view of 
what we have in mind—and my senti- 
ments are the same as those of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico—if I modified my 
amendment to the amendments, and 
simply moved to strike out that part of 
the amendments which relate to the mer- 
chant marine? Then there would be a 
clear-cut vote on that part of the amend- 
ments. In other words, if my amend- 
ment to the amendments is rejected, 
then the merchant marine part would re- 
main in, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, I say in answer to the Senator 
from Florida, he has now clarified the 
situation. However, I desire to be sure. 
If the Senator from Florida modifies his 
amendment to the amendments as just 
suggested, and if his modified amend- 
ment to the amendments should be 
agreed to, then the members of the mer- 
chant marine would remain within the 
provisions of the measure, and would be 
entitled to vote; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment to the amendments to that effect; 
and I move to strike out from the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois all 
parts pertaining to the merchant marine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHITE. In view of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the 
amendments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois should be voted on en bloc, I ask 
whether the amendments now being of- 
fered are in order, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in their effect, whatever may be 
their terms, they are a repudiation of 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
opinion of the Chair that it was not the 
intent to shut out all amendments to the 
pending amendments, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire whether it is possible to offer fur- 
ther amendments restoring certain 
groups to the numbers included within 
the provisions of the measure. I have 


The 


not 


The 


The 


in mind the members of the American 
Red Cross, who certainly should be en- 
titled to vote with the members of the 
armed services, and who could easily be 
supervised by the same agencies which 
supervise the members of the armed 
services. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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amendments may be either restricted or | 


enlarged. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the amendments of the 
Senator from Illinois are agreed to, it 
still would be in order to offer amend- 
ments which would restore certain groups 
under the provisions of the measure; is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To other 
parts of the measure not touched by the 
Brooks amendments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Illinois would 
exclude from the right to participate in 
the benefits of the proposed legislation 
those young men of America who now 
are serving in the merchant marine. I 
desire merely to say that every boy who 
is serving on an oil tanker which has car- 
ried the oil of democracy to the South 
Pacific and to the Philippine Islands, and 
has run the gantlet of attack by Ger- 
man submarines and airplanes, would be 
denied a vote, by the amendments. It is 
impossible for me to believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that any Member of the Senate is 
willing to sar that these young men shall 
not participate in the right which we de- 
sire to extend to the members of the 

ghting forces. I know something about 
the sufferings these boys have endured. 
I know that tankers have gone down in 
flames, and that boys have been burned 
to death upon the breast of the ocean. 
In a number of instances, many of them 
have been rescued from that hell of fire 
by their associates. Now, we propose by 
the amendments to say that those asso- 
ciates shall not be given any considera- 
tion. 

O Mr. President, the men of the 
merchant marine have endured the 
hardships and sufferings of this war in 
convoys on every ocean of the globe. 
They are the ones who have carried the 
materials of war to our fighting forces 
and the fighting forces of our allies. 
Are we to say that because of some sus- 


picion, some narrow partisan motive, we | 


shall withhold from them the right 
which we propose to extend to soldiers 
and sailors? Mr. President, I cannot be- 
lieve that that is the intention of the 
Senate of the United States. 
no service in this war that is more mer- 
itorious, more dangerous, or more nec- 
essary to the victory that we are to win, 
than the service which is being ren- 
dered by the men of the merchant ma- 
rine. I certainly hope that any provi- 
sion of these amendments which would 
bar them from participation in the ben- 
efits of this measure will be eradicated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We all know that 
millions of our servicemen are taken 
to the scene of battle across the Atlantic 
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and across the Pacific by ships in the 
merchant marine, which are being 
manned by the very men to whom the 
Senator refers. So the effect of the 
amendment would be that the men who 
are being carried on the ships would be 
permitted to vote, but the men who are 
carrying them over on ships would be 
denied that right. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me in- 
credible that we should do such a thing. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. It seems to me that 
before any such injustice is visited upon 
the men of the merchant marine we 
should have a yea and nay vote on this 
proposal. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, may I 
ask the able Senator from Florida to ex- 
plain his amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall be very glad to 
ac so 

As I understand the parliamentary 
situation—and, of course, I am subject 
to correction—the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooxs] offered an amendment 
which, in an appropriate way, would 
eliminate from the benefits of the bill 
the merchant seamen and the civilians 
who are described in subparagraph 2 of 
subsection (c) on page 20. In view of 
the unanimous-consent agreement 
which had been entered into previously, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois was not subject to division. 
Therefore the only way to give the 
Senate an opportunity to vote separately 
on whether it wished to eliminate mem- 
bers of the merchant marine, as well as 
civilians who might benefit from it, was 
to move to strike from the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois any ref- 
erence to members of the merchant 
marine. If I correctly understand, an 
affirmative vote by the Senate on my 
amendment would mean that members 
of the merchant marine would receive 
the benefits of the bill which are pro- 
vided in the language reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
Florida with respect to separating those 
who should vote from those who should 
not vote. Personally, I believe that 
civilians should not be permitted to vote. 

The’ distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] has just 
spoken of the great work which has been 
performed by the young men on oil 
tankers. I remember that in 1941 and 
early in 1942 we did not have sufficient 
hospitals in Charleston, S. C., to take 
care of the young men from tankers and 
merchant ships which were torpedoed 
off the coast of Florida. The situation 
off the Atlantic coast became so serious 
that the hotels of our community had to 
be utilized. I hope that those who 
demonstrated their bravery and deter- 
mination in 1941 and early in 1942 
have an opportunity to vote. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, this 
is not a question of sentiment. There 
is no Senator who does not fully agree 
with the plaudits which have been 
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marine. 
service to our country. But we are en- 
gaged in a most doubtful venture at best, 
as we undertake to override State laws 
in an effort to create a manner of vot- 
ing. We have sought to recognize the 
existence of the law and the limitations 
upon us, by very carefully delineating in 
the pending measure our attempted ac- 
tion with reference to voting for Fed- 
eral officers, as distinguished from an 
attempt to permit the same persons to 
vote for State officers. We realize at 
that very point a definite limitation upon 
our power. The Senate has already 
agreed to an amendment, recognizing 
that under article I, section 4, of the 
Constitution, we are permitted to decide 
something with reference to the manner 
of voting for Members of Congress. 
That much is established. We have al- 
ready agreed to that by an amendment. 

We have also recognized the fact that 
there is very serious doubt as to whether 
or not we have the right to extend the 
privilege of voting by absentees so as to 
include voting for others than Members 
of Congress, and hence have created a 
separate section with reference to Pres- 
idential electors. We have thought, in 
other words, that whatever power we 
had should be exercised in favor of mem- 
bers of the armed forces. If our power 
extends beyond that, Mr. President, then 
by all means let us extend it to include 
war workers who are away from their 
States and producing munitions of war 
in other States. Let us extend it to Red 
Cross workers, stevedores, Seabees, and 
everyone else who may or may not be a 
part of the armed services, but none the 
less is rendering efficient and valuable 
service in time of war. 

Obviously enough has been said to 
justify our drawing the line somewhere. 
If the proposed legislation is to prove 
successful, we must establish some pred- 
icate for it. The basis for it will not rest 
on the type of service. It will not rest 
upon the degree of danger. If we ex- 
tend the privilege to members of the 
armed forces, we shall be going as far as 
we are permitted to go under the war- 
time powers which are used as the justi- 
fication for such action. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
draw a distinction between men who are 
at sea in the performance of a duty which 
is obligatory upon them if our fighting 
forces and their equipment are to be 
transported overseas where they must go, 
and men who are in the United States 
working in war plants, and who, at least 
theoretically, can leave their plants for 
a day or two to go home to vote if they 
desire to do so? There is no law which 
prevents them from doing so. In many 
States the laws require employers to give 
their employees an opportunity to vote 
on the day of election. 

I would not favor granting the privi- 
lege of voting by mail to those working 
in war plants. Iam not concerned about 
civilians in the merchant marine having 
that privilege, but I do not see any differ- 
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They have rendered a gallant | ence between the young men who are 


out on the ocean, no matter where, who 
cannot get home to vote, and who are 
carrying our soldiers and their material 
and equipment to the fields of battle, and 
the men whom they are transporting to 
the field of battle. Does not the Senator 
see a distinction between a civilian in the 
United States who is working in a war 
plant, and a member of the merchant 
marine who may be on the ocean 3,000 
miles from home? 

Mr. DANAHER. Of course, there is a 
difference in the type of service being 
rendered; but let me ask the Senator 
from Kentucky if he does not recall the 
fact that thousands of civilians are con- 
structing war bases all over the world, 
many of them actually under fire. They 
are civilians. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; and, of 
course, they are excluded from the bene- 
fits of the bill, but that is no reason for 
excluding everyone who happens not to 
be wearing a uniform. 

Mr. DANAHER. By the same token, 
the Senator’s logic would apply in favor 
of the inclusion of all civilians who are 
rendering wartime services beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not enlarge 
the privilege to that extent. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator’s logic 
applies equally. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am glad the Sen- 
ator admits there is some logic in what 
I say. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator has 
never heard me belittle his logic. It is 
his judgment which I contend is so often 
in error. [Laughter.] 

We are talking about extending the 
absentee voting privilege to those who are 
absent from the place of voting residence, 
but otherwise eligible to register and 
qualified to vote in any election for elec- 
tors of President, and so forth. 

Mr. President, for all I know there may 
be thousands of men who during their 
entire adult lifetime have had the op- 
portunity to register and qualify under 
the laws of their respective States and 
who have never done so. They have 
voluntarily gone into these services 
abroad, and yet the proposed measure 
would purport to say that despite what- 
ever the requirements of the State law 
may be, we would give to them the power 
to register and to vote, so to speak, by 
suspending the State law requirements in 
those particulars. 

It seems to me that this is a very im- 
portant distinction between the members 
of the armed services who are abroad 
and perhaps, against their wills, having 
been drafted into the service, and those 
who are volunteers in service, no matter 
how dangerous their duties may be, or 
how great the appeal which they have to 
us may be. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? elt 

Mr. DANAHER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I should like to pro- 
pound to the Senator a question. If the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Iilinois should be adopted they would 
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exclude all the men about whom the 
Senator has been talking? 

Mr. DANAHER. There is no question 
about it. As I understand the oppor- 
tunity to vote would be limited to the 
members cf the armed services, and I 
will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that my own view of the matter is that 
that is as far as we can go in this respect, 

Mr. HATCH. But if the amendment 
now offered by the Senator from Florida 
is adopted all those men would be ex- 
cluded except the members of the mer- 
chant marine? 

Mr. DANAHER. As I understand the 
Senator’s explanation, that is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I feel 
bound to express my view concerning this 
matter, not only because I sat on the 
subcommittee which considered the bill, 
but because, in the course of its consider- 
ation, the very question concerning which 
we are now debating was discussed. 

Forgetting for the moment the element 
of sentiment and considering only the 
true basis of legislation such as is being 
proposed, what would this bill do which 
we may regard as raising and supporting 
armies? By giving the vote to the armed 
forces we do not transmit weapons, food, 
shelter, drugs, or anything which con- 
tributes in a material sense to raising and 
supporting the armies of the United 
States. What we undertake to do is to 
give that higher value, that more im- 
portant weapon, namely, the morale 
which the men in the armed forces must 
have in order to go forth and face death 
night and day while we sit here in com- 
fort debating the constitutionality of our 
act. 

I shall not enter upon a discussion of 
the constitutionality of the proposal. 
The one particular thing which we aim to 
do here, if I understand correctly our 
purpose, is to raise and support our 
armies by giving to them morale. How 
long would our armies last without 
morale? How long would their morale 
last were it not for the bridge of ships 
which, against all kinds of terrors of the 
sea and of warfare, take to them the 
supplies which are absolutely necessary 
to wage and carry forward this great 
battle all around the world? 

To me it is perfectly clear that one of 
our objectives is to furnish the men who 
are carrying these supplies across that 
bridge in order to maintain our armies, 
the same type of support here at home 
which we give to those who consume the 
goods and fire the weapons which they 
take overseas. On a cold-blooded basis 
there is no reason in my view of this 
matter for discriminating against the 
men who go out to sea and encounter all 
the hazards which men crossing the sea 
must encounter during the time of war. 
Discrimination against them in a bill 
which has for its express objective the 
affording of morale to our armed forces— 
one of the most important elements in 
supporting our armies—is something to 
which I cannot agree. So I assert that 
I shall try, so far as I may, to keep the 
seamen of the merchant marine within 
the scope of the privileges which would 
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be granted by the pending bill if it shall 
become law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida {Mr. 
Prpper] as modified, to the amendments 
of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the 
negative). I transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
CHANDLER] to the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], and per- 
mit my vote to stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

he Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanK- 
Esp] and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND] are detained in Govern- 
ment departments on matters pertaining 
to their respective States. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Bartey], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HaypEN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. RusseL.] are 
detained on public business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Mississippi {[Mr. EastLanp]. I am ad- 
vised that if present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu] is absent because of 
luiness, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GurRNEY] is absent due to a death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLueTTE] is confined to his home with a 
cold. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] is » Isent because of illness. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Robertson] has a pair on this question 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RavciirFE]. If present the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay.” The Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “yea.” 

he Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WiteEy] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 

nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Aiken lark, Idaho Hill 
Andrews Clark, Mo. Johnson, Colo. 
Austin Ellender Kilgore 
Barkley George McCarran 
Bilbo Gerry McFarland 
Bone Green McKellar 
Caraway Guffey Maloney 
Chavez Hatch Maybank 





Mead Thomas, Okla. Wagner 
O'Mahoney Thomas, Utah Waligren 
Overton Truman Walsh 
Pepper Tunnell Wheeler 
Scrugham Tydings 
Stewart Van Nuys 
NAYS—35 

Brewster Hawkes Reynolds 
Bridges Holman Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Buck Langer Taft 
Burton Lodge Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield McClellan Tobey 
Butler Millikin Vandenberg 
Byrd Moore Wherry 
Capper Nye White 
Danaher O Daniel Willis 
Davis Reed Wilson 
Ferguson Revercomb 

NOT VOTING—20 
Batley Gillette Murdock 
Ball Glass Murray 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Chandler Hayden Robertson 
Connally La Follette Russell 
Downey Lucas Wiley 
Eastland McNary 


So Mr. Preprer’s amendment to the 
amendment of Mr. Brooks was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 


MILLIONS FOR PROPAGANDA AND SMEAR 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I hesitate 
taking any of the time of the Sdffate at 
this hour to do what I am about to do, 
but there is a spreading of insidious 
poison by newspapers such as the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, PM, the Chicago 
Sun, the Chicago Daily News, the New 
York Post, and individuals such as Edgar 
Mowrer, Dorothy Thompson, Walter 
Winchell, and other radio and newspaper 
commentators, which makes it impos- 
sible for me to ignore a recent undertak- 
ing of theirs without seeming to give 
acouiescence to their accusations and 
insinuations, 

At Chicago on the 17th of this month 
I granted a newspaper interview to 8 or 
10 newspaper correspondents in my hotel 
room, What has grown out of that in- 
terview is a tribute to those who reported 
the interview so falsely as to give base 
for the sort of thing writers have chosen 
to produce and print. 

Edgar Mowrer works himself into a 
lather that lets him allude to what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said about the munitions 
manufacturers in his message to Con- 
gress of May 18, 1934, but makes Senator 
Nye the “rider” of munitions manufac- 
turers. Mowrer renews his attack upon 
the Wheeler-La Follette-Nye “head- 
under-the-bedclothes policy” that went 
by the name of isolationism. He 
charges: 

Senator Nre was not averse to Bundists 
and became downright popular with Fascists, 
both native and foreign. 


Mowrer lies about my being “well paid” 
for a speech for which I was paid nothing 
and for which I expected no pay. He 
charges with his mad pen that I “pub- 
licly champion fascism,” and broadly in- 
sinuates that I withhold from one like 
Secretary Hull “constant and sufficient 
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support.” Then comes the grand climax 
by Mowrer: 

The Nyes have rot disarmed, not yet given 
up their fight for a world in which Fascist na- 
tions, purring that they “are not aggressive,” 
can again make war on the weak whenever 
their “peoples are fit.” 


All of this, mind you, Mr. President, 
grows out of Mr. Mowrer’s reading a re- 
port of a newspaper interview. 

About this same interview the Chicago 
Sun editorializes that my argument is 
“typical demi-Fascist,” and gces on to 
quote me falsely as saying that fascism is 
not essentially militaristic, and stating 
that I demanded an isolationist platform 
for the Republican Party. Other edi- 
torials call these alleged utterances of 
mine “insidious.” I could quote other 
references which have been founded up- 
on the Chicago interview as reported. 

But it remained for Dorothy Thomp- 
son to do the No. 1 job of deceiving 
her readers on this whole smear ef- 
fort. Big Dotty buckled on her shooting 
pistols and really went to town in her 
column. What this pistol packin’ mama 
did not do to my thin skin is not worth 
mentioning. Listen to her: 

Senator Nye made a statement sinister in 
its impertinence. * * * It reveals Sen- 
ator Nye as the world’s leading hypocrite, 
cynic, and whited sepulcher. * * * The 
first thing they— 


Meaning the international Fascists— 
must do is to whitewash their black record, 
and Senator Nye has started this proc. 
ess. * * * Our civilization— 

Screams 
Thompson— 


is threatened, not only from without, but 
also from within. 


D. T.—meaning Dorothy 


Dorothy is not averse to letting into 
her cclumn from which I have been 
quoting a gust of breeze intended to fan 
to flame those minds which see in every 
shadow a will to breed racial strife and 
trouble. She somehow sees in the re- 
ported interview with me a very positive 
will on my part to combine antiracial 
agitations and the destruction of per- 
sonal freedoms. Says Miss Thompson: 

In this country there are thousands of 
people who do not see the conneciion be- 
tween antiracial agitations and the destruc- 
tion of personal freedoms. Senator Nyz, I 
believe, does see the connection. 


This, she says, is a trick of the Fascist 
movement being transplanted from 
Europe to America. To this sort of 
blabber I can only say, “Shame on those 
of you who keep appealing to the racial 
fears and prejudices of your readers and 
driving for an hour which ought never 
come to America, and never will come 
except for the encouragement which you, 
the Thompson kind, keep lending.” 

But I have not finished quoting from 
Dorothy Thompson’s column about one 
Senator Nye. She insists I am either 
“pleading for * * * victory” for “Fas- 
cist enemy countries,” or that I do “not 
want fascism outlawed elsewhere in the 
world” because I do “not want it out- 
lawed here. It is as simple as that,” 
declares Miss Thompson, 
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Dorothy Thompson made a field day 
of it while she swung her pistols at the 
shadows of what I had not ever said or 
even insinuated. 


Senator Nre’s remarks— 


She says— 
will be printed in full in the German news- 
papers as soon as they get there. * * * 
Senator Nrre knows, of course, that he is giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy. 


Well, if it is the Thompson-Mowrer- 
Chicago Sun-Chicago Daily News-Daily 
Worker report of the interview with me 
that gets to Germany it may lend aid 
end comfort to the enemy; but in that 
event it will be the Thompson-Mowrer 
and others combination that gets the 
credit for aiding the enemy, not me. 

I have never known such libelous re- 
ports and representations to flow from a 
single interview as have resulted from 
this Chicago interview of November 17. 
I shall not dare to hope that the Sun, 
Daily Worker, Daily News, or PM cor- 
respondents covering this interview will 
bear me out in just what I did say then 
and there in answer to their own ques- 
tions. But there were still other cor- 
respondents present who I know will 
bear true testimony concerning my dec- 
larations respecting fascism and its fu- 
ture as a form of government. 

Confident am I that my colleagues here 
in the Senate will need no assurance 
from me that I did not say what I am 
reported to have said. They have too 
many times heard me declare my utter 
detestation of fascism as a form of gov- 
ernment. If I say now that I detest fas- 
cism and communism with a firmness 
and conviction as deep cs is my love and 
solicitation for the future of our Ameri- 
can form of government, then I am only 
found repeating what Senators have 
heard from me before. But I do want 
the Recorp to carry precisely what I did 
say at Chicago, and what I said volun- 
tarily, mind you, but in answer to prod- 
ding correspondents, who now are recog- 
nized as having sought for chance to re- 
port a “smear” rather than what I ac- 
tually did say. 

In answer to questions concerning fas- 
cism and its future, I said precisely this, 
and in direct language that could not be 
misunderstood by those who would have 
wished to be fair and to report all that 
was said, not just a part of what was 
said, not something that had not been 
said at all. Asked if fascism was not es- 
sentially militaristic and aggressive, I 
responded with these exact words: 

Not more essentially aggressive and mili- 
taristic than have been other forms of gov- 
ernment we have known in this world. 


I believe then came an inquiry as to 
whether fascism would endure after we 
had won this war, and my response was 
to this effect, if not in these exact words: 


If Germany and Italy want that form of 
government, then under our policy of self- 
determination they should have fascism. It 
is hard for me to believe that the people of 
Germany and Italy would tolerate more of it 
after what fascism had brought to them. 
Maybe the United Nations will have to afford 
safeguards that will insure the people of Ger- 
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many and Italy an honest chance to express 
their choice in reaching their determination. 


I was tempted to suggest at this point 
in the interview that we were once as de- 
termined to destroy kaiserism as we now 
are determined to destroy fascism, and 
that perhaps our reward for our destruc- 
tion then was not too fortunate. But 


had I said that, I should under the cir- | 


cumstances have drawn, no doubt, not 
only fire but brimstone as an alleged 
friend not only of Hitlerism but of kai- 
serism as well. So it is well I kept this 
dirty, subversive thought to myself. 

That was the sum and substance, the 
total of what I said that would seem to 
have afforded the rank misrepresenta- 
tion which has been reported and which 
I have been quoting at length. I let the 
record stand right here. 

If this sort of reasoning of mine 
threatens our civilization, makes me a 
Fascist, gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy, constitutes a whitewash of fas- 
cism or an advocacy of fascism for 
America, then of course I am guilty of 
all that has been charged against me. 

I suppose I have no right to be sur- 
prised that my Chicago interview should 
have been treated by some writers and 
commentators as it was treated. When 
I see the millions that are being spent 
to break down the spirit of nationalism, 
wherf"l see the expensive jobs of propa- 
ganda and foot work that have been 
done to purge men who have dared to 
stand up for their own country, then I 
suppose I ought to be ready for and ex- 
pect this artistic smear job that was 
done at my expense during the past 
week. However unpleasant it is to have 
to work in a world where a few unmit- 
igated liars and truth twisters await the 
slightest excuse to go forth and discredit 
what one says and does, I am ready to 
bet everything I possess that the Ameri- 
can people are not so easily fooled 
as some well-rewarded propagandists 
think. And, after all, the popular ver- 
dict is with the American people, not 
with a few columnists, book writers, and 
commentators. What will be the final 
verdict of popular thought and history 
on these days and the events of these 
days I have not the slightest doubt. 


Sometimes I think I see developments |. 


that would indicate that popular 
thought is already reaching a conclu- 
sion which is entirely out of step with 
what the propagandists are wanting and 
working for. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I can 
very well understand how the Senator 
from North Dakota may feel concerning 
the criticisms which have been made by 
various columnists of his public career 
in the United States Senate, and I can 
very well understand how such criticisms, 
oftentimes repeated, finally result in the 
Senator who is so criticized taking the 
floor in his own behalf. eral 

I desire to say to the Senator from 
North Dakota and to the country at large 
that insofar as the Senator from North 
Dakota is concerned this body needs no 
vindication or justification of his patriot- 
ism and that he enjoys the high respect 
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and esteem of every Member of the 
United States Senate. Senators may 
differ with him as to some of the poli- 
cies he advocates, but there is no one 
who can truthfully question his patri- 
otism. There is no one who can cor- 
rectly call into question his sincere ad- 
vocacy of what he conceives to be true 
Americanism. 

I have had the pleasure of serving with 
the Senator from North Dakota on the 
Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate. He has voted for every appropria- 
tion which wouid help us in the immedi- 
ate prosecution of the war in which we 
are now engaged. He has offered no 
stumbling block to any appropriation, 
whether for the Army or the Navy or for 
any other part of the war effort. He 
has been of great aid to all the members 


| of the Appropriations Committee with 


his advice and his well-informed counsel, 
and this advice and counsel have always 
been toward overcoming the enemy and 
bringing victory to the Stars and Stripes. 
I desire to say this of and to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota: History, in 
spite of what various ephemeral col- 
umnists may say, will give him his proper 
place in the United States Senate and in 
the body politic of our country, and that 
is a position which many may very well 
envy. 
AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
2207, Calendar 393, an act to amend the 
Nationality Act of 1940. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2207) to amend the Nationality Act of 
1940. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
I should like to make an explanation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
hear an explanation. 

Mr. MALONEY. The bill passed the 
House, and many months ago I reported 
it from the Committee on Immigration, 
Consideration of the bill was objected to, 
on the call of the calendar, by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HoLmMan]. His unwillingness to 
have the bill considered and passed at 
that time was based upon an objection 
by the American Legion, I discussed the 
matter with the Senator from Oregon, 
as a result of a prodding by an officer 
from the War Department, which is very 
much concerned about the bill. The 
Senator from Oregon told me that if the 
American Legion withdrew its objection, 
he certainly had none, 

Once or twice since then I have had 
calls from an officer in the War Depart- 
ment pointing out that the measure was 
of considerable importance to a few men. 
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I will state what the bill would do, 
haps I had better read the bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 (g) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, approved Oc- 
toher 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1169; U. S. C. 8, 
g0lg), be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“(g¢) Deserting the military or naval forces 
of the United States in time of war, provided 
he is convicted thereof by court martial and 
as the result of such conviction is dismissed 
or dishonorably discharged from the service 
of such military or naval forces: Pro- 
vided— 

This is the important part of the bill, 
let me say; in fact, this is all the bill: 

Provided, That notwithstanding loss of na- 
tionality or citizenship or civil or political 
rights under the terms of this or previous 
acts by reason of desertion committed in time 
of war, restoration to active duty with such 
military or naval forces in time of war or 
the reenlistment or induction of such a 
person in time of war with permission of 
competent military or naval authority, prior 
or subsequent to the effective date of this 
act, shall be deemed to have the immediate 
effect of restoring such nationality or citizen- 
ship and all civil and political rights hereto- 
fore or hereafter so lost and of removing all 
civil and political disabilities— 


And so forth. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is obvious. These young 
men, guilty of the offense of desertion, 
with the loss of rights attached thereto, 
go back into the armed services and into 
the war; and if they are captured or lose 
their lives, they then are without status 
of citizenship. I think it all important 
for this reason, to give proper protection 
to such servicemen now in the armed 
services. Therefore, it seems to me that 
the Senate should, in Keeping with the 
wishes of the Army, pass the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator to say the bill is a 
House bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. MALONEY. That is.correct. 

Mr. WHITE. I also understood the 
Senator to say that the only objection 
raised was one raised by the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Is that correct? 

Mr. MALONEY. That is correct. The 
junior Senator from Oregon is now on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Has the junior Senator 
from Oregon withdrawn his objection? 

Mr. MALONEY. He has; and let me 
say that the American Legion, which 
caused the objection of the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, has withdrawn its ob- 
jection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
a question. 

Mr. MALONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. What classes of individ- 
uals lose their citizenship by reason of 
desertion? 

Mr. MALONEY. I think that some do 
under certain circumstances. I am not 
familiar with the details of the matter 
in that respect; but I understand the 
bill is one which was drafted by the War 
Department, and I assume it makes pro- 
vision for all situations which need to be 
cured, and I assume that some deserting 


Per- 


servicemen in certain instances lose their 
citizenship. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I should like to ask one 
more question. It has been suggested to 
me that the Senator’s colleague the 
junior Serator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DANAHER] had an amendment which he 
desired to offer to the bill. Is the Senator 
advised as to that? 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, it is 
so long ago that my mind is not clear on 
that subject, but it does seem to me, since 
the Senator from Maine has mentioned it, 
that the junior Senator from Connecticut 
had some matter, not pertaining to this 
particular situation, which he thought 
would be proper to offer as an amend- 
ment to this bill. I hope consideration 
and passage of the bill will not be delayed 
for that reason. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I should 
not want the Senate to pass the bill at 
this time unless someone could assure me 
definitely that the junior Senator from 
Connecticut had no objection to it. 

Mr. MALONEY. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that my colleague the junior Senator 
from Connecticut has no objection to it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, then, I 
repeat that I have no objection. 


like to pursue this line of questioning, if 
I may do so, as to the class of persons 
who would lose their citizenship by rea- 
son of desertion. Does the bill apply to 
naturalized aliens who may be taken into 
the service and subsequently lose their 
citizenship by reason of desertion, or can 
an American citizen lose his citizenship 
by reason of desertion? 
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surance. I have already given him the 
assurance that the junior Senator from 
Connecticut has no objection to the bill. 
I did say that I recalled that he intended 
to offer the amendment which the Sena- 
tor has in his hand. It has no particular 
relationship to this subject or the purpose 
of this bill. I think he saw this bill as a 
convenient vehicle on which to pass a 
very worth-while amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. May we have the under- 
standing that if the Senator from Con- 
necticut voices objection, this matter may 
be reconsidered tomorrow? 

Mr. MALONEY. By all means I 
would be the first to urge such a step. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask another question. Can the 
Senator from Connecticut furnish any in- 
formation as to the number of persons to 
whom the proposed action migh apply? 

Mr. MALONEY. I have not the slight- 
est idea. I did not draft the bill. There 
was no hearing on the bill before the 
committee. It passed the House, I as- 
sume unanimously. In the closing days 
of the session a representative of the War 


| Depertment urged the passage of the b'll 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 


Mr. MALONEY. Ican only refer to the 


language of the bill. I assume it applies 
to a naturalized American citizen who 
had lost his citizenship as a result of the 
offense referred to. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assume there is nothing in the 
bill—and I should like to address a ques- 
tion on this phase of the matter to the 


Senator—which would make possible the | 


conferring of citizenship on aliens who 
might be enrolled in the armed forces; 
is there? 

Mr. MALONEY. I think we almost do 
that automatically now, quite apart from 
the provisions of the bill. Certainly the 
bill does not do so. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not have the floor; 


I am simply endeavoring to obtain in- 


formation. 

Mr. WHITE. I have twice indicated, I 
think, that I have no objection to the 
bill; but each time I have done so, some- 
thing has been suggested to me. Just 
now I have been handed a printed 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
the junior Senator from Connecticut to 
the bill. Unless the Senator can give me 
very definite assurance that the junior 
Senator from Connecticut has indicated 
he has no purpose to offer the amend- 
ment, I shall feel compelled to object to 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly cannot give the Senator that as- 








for the protection of these particuiar sol- 
diers. I have no idea whether there are 
10 or 10,000 such men in the Army. My 
interest arises from a desire to cooperate 
with the War Department and to give the 
soldiers to whom the Department refers 
every possible protection. In my judg- 
ment the number affected would not be 
very large. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection to the present consideration of 


| the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2207) to amend the Nationality Act of 
1940, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Immigration, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Sec. 2. Section 1420 Revised Statutes (21 
Stat. 3, 34 U. S. C. 163) as amended, is hereby 
amended as follows: Strike cut the period 
at the end of the section, and insert the fol- 
lowing: “, except that in time of war such 
deserters May be enlisted in the naval serv- 
ice, upon permission of competent naval 
authority thereunto authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill, H. R. 2207, was read the third 
time and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND in the chair). If there be no 
reports of committees, the clerk will 
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state the nominations on the Executive | strength in others, in those unforgotten 


Calendar. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Elmo Pearce Lee, Sr., to be 
United States circuit judge for the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 


masters are confirmed en bloc. 
That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 
Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 


sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, December 1, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 30 (legislative day 
of November 18), 1943: 

Univrep States Crrcvuit CouRT OF APPEALS 

Elmo Pearce Lee, Sr., to be United States 
circuit judge for the fifth circuit, 


POSTMASTERS 
OHIO 

Zoe 8. Garinger, Bloomingburg. 
Rachel I. Beal, Brady Lake. 
Kenneth L. Burley, Bridgeport. 
Effie L. Kinder, Casstown. 
Phyllis Hawley, Cheshire. 
Willard A. Sawyer, Lockbourne. 
John L. Bolin, Monroe. 
Viola M. Murphy, Negley. 
Bruce J. Mentzer, Phalanx Station 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose glorious name is Love, 
we bless Thee that now is the heroic, the 
chivalric time for us to see the vision of 
a better day. Grant that our fervor may 
be increasingly earnest, that every im- 
pulse of our souls may be unleashed for 
that hour in which all men shall be 
brothers and shall seek the coveted privi- 
lege of a generous share of the world’s 
burdens. Fill all hearts with happiness, 
with enjoyment of the good and with 
thanks that love made the world, guides 
it, and will be triumphant in the end. 

Heavenly Father, we praise Thee for 
all the sacred influences of life, for home 
with its memorable benedictions, for the 
counsel and fellowship of those who are 
wise and faithful. Blessed Lord, we 
would not walk alone, but would find 





spirits which weave a charm about our 
souls. The hills will vanish like shadows, 
and the earth only a dim memory, but 
Thy love will be real and sure, as true 
and strong as the long reality of the 
Great Unseen. Dear Lord, we come to 
Thee in a most obstinate world; forbid 
that it should be to us a partial eclipse 


of doubt and dueling, but a resounding 
call for us to be unafraid and deeply 
confident in complete victory. O let the 
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solemn shadow of the cross lie broad and | 


challenging across this sick and sorrow- 


ing earth. In the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I 


unanimous consent to extend my 
marks in the Appendix and include a 
short editorial from the New York Times 


and a letter I have written to the editor 


of that paper on the subject of aviation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix by printing a 
summary by a regional forester, Mr. 
Joseph C. Kircher, of the southern re- 
gion of the Forest Service, of the work 
of that region for the fiscal year 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix and include a very fine 
editorial which appeared in the Boston 
Globe of November 12, 1943. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, also I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article that ap- 


ask 


peared in the Boston Sunday Globe of | now. 


November 28, 1943, by James Morgan. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, 


Wednesday, after the disposition of the | 


regular business on the Speaker’s table, 
and all previous special orders, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


SUBVERSIVE INFDUENCES IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is.there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I had 
hoped under special order. to speak for 
30 minutes on the situation in the Civil 


re- | 
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Service Commission, disclosed by the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. 
However, I know the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House have a caucus sched- 
uled immediately following adjournment 
today, and in deference to my colleagues 
on the Democratic side I have postponed 
my request until tomorrow. 

While I propose in my speech tomor- 
row to expose the United Federal Work- 
ers of America as the pressure group be- 
hind the recent instructions of the Civil 
Service Commission, let it be understood 
that my remarks are not to be construed 
as being antilabor or antiunion in any 
respect. In fact I was a member of a 
union for many years, long before the 
days of the closed shop. 

The guiding hands in the United Fed- 


eral Workers’ Union have a tremendous 
bearing on this Civil Service Commis- 
sion picture, that I believe the Members 
of the House should Know about. The 
order of November 3, hamstringing the 
investigators, has far-reaching effect, 
much more than appears on the surface 
I sincerely trust the House Civil Service 
Committee, with their investigating staff 


| and available funds, will start an investi- 


gation of this situation at once. Oper 


hearings should be held to prove to the 
public there is no desire on the part of 
the committee to hide anything or pro- 
tect anyone. 

The policy of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in the past has been altogether 
too wishy-washy about the loyalty of our 
Federal employees. The Civil Service 
Committees of Congress should write 
very specific legislation for enactment 
here and now, under which there can be 
established a very definite policy, and 
then there will be no question as to the 
specifications for our Federal personnel, 
as to their allegiance to their Govern- 
ment. Never in the history of Our coun- 
try have we needed such legislation as 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 


following the gentleman from Califor- 


' nia (Mr, HinsuHaw], I be permitted to 


address the House for 40 minutes, Thurs- 
day afternoon, with respect to a matter 
of historical importance, when I shall 
undertake to produce the proof substan- 
tiating the denial that Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky, anywhere, at any time, ever 
undertook to defend Aaron Burr against 
the charge of treason. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an account of the heroic 
exploits of a son of a Member of this 
House, Hon. Dave E. SATTerFIE.D, Jr., of 
Virginia, recounted from a hospital in 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ha- 
waii? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ha- 
waii? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. FARRINGTON addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to make a brief announcement that 
the caucus of the Democrats to fill the 


vacancy that exists on the Ways and 
Means Committee will be held at 3:30 
p. m., this afternoon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. O'HARA, Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next after the special orders, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a broadcast made by me 
last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

INDUSTRY HOARDING LABOR 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WEIss addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ALCOHOL FROM SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
desire to call to the attention of Congress 
the fact that while cattlemen are com- 
pl ining of a shortage of grains to fatten 
their stock, hundreds of millions of 
bushels of wheat and corn are being con- 
sumed annually in the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol. 

It is common knowledge that the 
Sugar contained in practically all forms 
of vegetable growth is convertible to 
alcohol. In fact, sugar, in one form or 
another, is our main source of alcohol 


His 


supply. Careful estimates show that 
the pulp mills of the United States are 
pouring into the rivers, lakes, and shore 
waters approximately 900,000,000 pounds 


of sugar per year in the form of waste | 


sulfite liquor, which is easily and readily 
convertible into alcohol. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., of my State, 
which operates the largest pulp mill in 
this country, and probably the largest 
in the world, filed with the War Produc- 
tion Board a proposal to convert some of 
this sugar into alcohol at a cost of from 
18 to 20 cents a gallon. 

In the meantime, Canada has installed 
a conversion plant of this type, and for 
several months past has been producing 
alcohol for 16 cents a gallon. But our 
Alcohol! Division of the War Production 
Board has done nothing whatever about 
it. Itis still considering the question of 
policy. In the meantime, we have been 
paying as high as 80 and 90 cents a gal- 
lon for alcohol, and consuming count- 
less millions of bushels of grain that is 
now badly needed, not only in our do- 
mestic economy as cattle and fowl feed, 


but shortly will be needed to feed our- 

selves, and to meet our obligations to 

feed the starving people of Europe. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a short editorial from 
the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on the 
subject of Veterans’ benefits, World 
Wars Nos. 1 and 2, and to include therein 
some data, which I have had compiled on 
that subject. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
PARAPUPS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
and include therein an article written by 
Mr. Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr, FLANNAGAN addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

WASTE OF FOOD 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day attention was called to the food sit- 
uation here on the domestic front. Fol- 
lowing my remarks, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] said: 

There is some butter that might spoil some 
place and has spoiled. There is probably 
some meat stacked up in the refrigerators 


some place down in the South Pacific that 
we would never use. 


Listening to the gentleman and read- 
ing his remarks, one would gather the 
impression that I was criticizing the 
amount of food that had been sent to 
the armed forces. There was no justifi- 
cation for any such conclusion in any- 
thing I said. No one would ceprive the 
fighting forces of anything needed; of 
anything they thought they needed. My 
remarks were directed, as the gentle- 
man, had he listened, would have 
known, to the waste here at home; to 
the inefficiency here at home; to, for ex- 
ample, a policy which keeps 2,700,000 
cases of grapefruit until it deteriorates 
from grade A to a lower grade. That 
was what I was talking about. 

The SFEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARE 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
by including therein an address recently 
made by Rear Admiral Thomas L. Gatch. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
article on Congress and the war by David 
Hinshaw. I may say that this exceeds 
the limit permitted under the rule. I 
have an estimate. It will cost $225. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend this 
article notwithstanding the cost. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an interchange of correspondence 
between the War Department and myself 
on the subject of the rotation of troops 
in foreign service, together with an edi- 
torial from the Shreveport Times en- 
titled “Rest These Heroes,” dealing with 
the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS PLANT, LOWELL, 
MASS. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my own remarks, and 
to include therein a letter written by the 
Remington Arms Lowell plant to the 
people of Lowell, thanking them for their 
cooperation and help in running that 
plant, and also a letter from General 
Campbell, of the Ordnance Division of 
the War Department, expressing appre- 
ciation of the wonderful work done by 
the Remington Co. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a certain wire addressed to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lsal, 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; also an ar- 
ticle from the Gardner News. I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend two 
speeches delivered by me recently. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the requests are granted. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s table and other special or- 
ders I may address the House for 30 min- 
utes in order to speak of our relations 
with South America. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RICHARD P. BEALE AND EVA M. BEALE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 247) for 
the relief of Richard P. Beale and Eva M. 
Beale, with a Senate amendment and 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief cf the estate of Richard Dodge 
Beale, deceased.” 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MITTIE PEARL 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 937) for 
the relief of Mittie Pearl Nanny, with 
Senate amendments and agree to the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Sénate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strixe out “Mittie Pearl 
Nanny” and insert “the estate of Luther 
Clyde Nanny.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of the estate of Luther Clyde 
Nanny.” 


The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
MARGUERITE R. McELROY 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 


NANNY 
Speaker, I ask 
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Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2190) for 
the relief of Marguerite R. McElroy, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$150” and insert 
“$98.75.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. McGEHEE]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALBERT FERGUSON AND OZELLE 
FERGUSON 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1973) for 
the relief of Albert Ferguson and Ozelle 
Ferguson, with Senate amendment, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,500” and in- 
sert “$3,500.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. McGEHEE]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


W. M. HURLEY AND JOE WHITSON 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2299) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Arkansas to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of W. 
M. Hurley and Joe Whitson, with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, lines 6, 7, and 8, strike out “shall be 
determined upon the same principles and 
measures of liability for negligence as in like 
cases between private individuals” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “in order to recover must 
be established by evidence of legal liability 
for negligence according to established prin- 
ciples of law governing the rights of riparian 
owners along navigable waters where there 
have been damages claimed because of al- 
leged failure of the Government to maintain 
public improvements in good order.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. McGrHeer])? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMITTING CONSTRUCTION, MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND USE OF CERTAIN PIPE 
LINES FOR STEAM-HEATING PURPOSES 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3691) to permit the con- 
struction, maintenance, and use of cer- 
tain pipe lines for steam-heating pur- 
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poses in the District of Columbia, and I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are authorized to 
grant permission to the Mayflower Hotel Cor- 
poration, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Delaware and doing busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia, its succes- 
sors and assigns, and the owner of lot 88, 
square 162, on the south side of De Sales 
Street NW., between Connecticut Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street, and lot 12, square 162, 
on the north side of De Sales Street NW., be- 
tween Connecticut Avenue and Seventeenth 
Street, to lay down, construct, maintain, and 
use a pipe line for the carriage of steam heat, 
together with a necessary return pipe line, 
from a point within said lot 88, square 162, 
across De Sales Street NW., to a point within 
said lot 12, square 162. 

Sec. 2. The construction and use of such 
pipe lines shall be under such regulations and 
rentals as the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia may prescribe and all plans and 
specifications for such construction shall be 
subject to their approval. The Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia shall have the 
authority to designate the location and to 
direct such repairs or relocation of such pipe 
lines as the public necessity may require, any 
such repairs or relocation to be at the expenre 
cf the Mayflower Hotel Corporation, its suc- 
cessors or assigns. Any repairs to streets, 
highways, or other public property necessi- 
tated by the construction or alteration of 
such pipe lines shall be made in a manner 
approved by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the expense of Mayflower 
Hotel Corporation, its successors or assigns 

Sec. 3. No permission granted er enjoyed 
under the provisions of this act shall vest any 
right, title, or interest in or to any land 
within De Sales Street NW. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “direct” and 
insert “cause.” 

Page 3, after line 2, insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no necessity for an explanation of this 
legislation. I may say to the House, how- 
ever, that it follows the general pro- 
cedure which we must of necessity fol- 
low in allowing for the construction and 
maintenance of certain pipe lines and 
vad facilities in the District of Colum- 

ia. 

I take this opportunity to say to the 
House that there is legislation pending 
before the District Committee which 
would delegate authority to the Commis- 
sioners to act on matters of this kind 
rather than to bring such legislation re- 
peatedly to the House in one form or an- 
other. In these days, particularly, may I 
say that although the Congress of the 
United States has the responsibility for 
jurisdiction over the National Capital 
City, in matters of this kind which are 
regulatory, the Commissioners should ex- 
ercise a certain authority and it should 
not have to be brought to the Congress 
for approval. 


1943 


Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 

ield? 

‘ Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RanpotpH] has de- 
voted a great deal of time to legislation 
involving the District of Columbia for 
which he receives practically no credit 
from his constituents. He has performed 
an excellent job. Somebody has to do it. 
We owe the gentleman a debt of grati- 
tude. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
says that there is pending before the 
committee a measure that will delegate 
certain functions to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. When we 
delegate such functions we should let 
the Commissioners know we want them 
carried out. 

I may say to the gentleman and to the 
House that I have been greatly disturbed 
recently by some articles I read in the 
Washington newspapers. They are sepa- 
rate and in no way connected. 

The first thing that disturbs me and 
should disturb every Member of this 
House is the report on juvenile delin- 
quency in the District. It is an absolute 
disgrace to the city of Washington to 
have such conditions existing and such 
newspaper articles going all over the 
United States. They were printed in my 
home city papers, 800 miles away from 
here. If there is anything that this Con- 
gress, that is responsible for legislation 
involving the activities of the District of 
Columbia, can do to alleviate this ter- 
rible condition which exists according to 
statistics we should doit, We are spend- 
ing our time making investigations here 
and there, yet here is something that 
affects children—children I say—of the 
District of Columbia, and I hope that if 
the gentleman can find some time his 
committee will go into that matter. Itis 
a challenge to the Congress and the 
Commissioners. 

I want to call attention to another 
matter which is not related in any way to 
juvenile delinquency—it is receiving 
plenty of newspaper publicity all over 
the United States. I refer to the condi- 
tion in Washington having to do with 
the liquor traffic. Here is andther chal- 
lenge to the Congress and the District 
Commissioners. More liquor has been 
sent into Washington than any other big 
city in the United States. I know what I 
am talking about when I say too that that 
liquor has been diverted—taken to vari- 
ous States. It comes in here and it goes 
out and unless somebody violated the ceil- 
ing prices it would not go out. If it re- 
mained here there would be no shortage. 
Iam told that there are two States in this 
Union not far from Washington, I do 
not mean Maryland or Virginia, where 
State officials have told those who are en- 
forcing the liquor laws in those States 
to “go out and get liquor, bring it in here 
no matter from where, get it and supply 
the people of our State with it.” They 
have the State dispensary ‘system. 

Just imagine State officials violating 
Federal regulations. They come to 
Washington, pay a higher price for the 


liquor than it can be sold for in Washing- 
ton and take it out in trucks. 

I want to say that a citizens committee 
has been organized here in the last 2 
weeks or 10 days, of which one of the 
most outstanding citizens is chairman, 
Mr. James Colliflower, whom everybody 
knows. 

They are in no way interested in the 
liquor business other than to see as citi- 
zens it is conducted properly according 
to law and regulations. They are in- 
terested in the city of Washington. I 
wish I had a list of the personnel of that 
committee. 

There is a Catholic priest, there is a 
Protestant minister, there is a leading 
rabbi, there is the president of the board 
of trade, and other civic leaders among 
the members. They want to help out 
the District Commissioners. They went 
to the District Commissioners, and it is 
my understanding that the Commission- 
ers refused to have anything to do with 
them. These men simply wanted to help 
better this situation. I do not believe it 
is a proper way for the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to act, if the 
information is true. They should wel- 
come such cooperation. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. What did this commit- 
tee want the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to do? Did they want 
them to recommend some legislation on 
which we could pass to alleviate the situ- 
ation? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not know what 
they had; they wanted to help. They 
wanted to cooperate with the Commis- 
sioners to help alleviate the terrible con- 
ditions that exist in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and to lend them such aid as they 
could, I assume, to appear before the 
Congress, if necessary; in fact, do any- 
thing to help. Undoubtedly, as citizens 
they do not like to see their city receive 
unfavorable advertising. 

Mr. STEFAN. What the gentleman 
has to say regarding the liquor situation 
in the District of Columbia is absolutely 
true. The gentleman to whom the gen- 
tleman refers, Mr. Colliflower, and these 
other gentlemen are men of high stand- 
ing in the District. They have been en- 
deavoring to do something about it. I 
am amazed that the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia would not give 
them an audience or give them some 
assistance in alleviating the situation. 

If these citizens want some help, if 
they think we Members of Congress who 
are charged with appropriating funds 
for carrying on the business of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the members of 
the Legislative Committee, should give 
them some help, why do they not come 
before us and give us some information 
by which we can help them. I should 
like the country to know that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
endeavoring to do everything possible 
to help alleviate any bad conditions here. 
We want to help Washington. As our 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], stated on the 
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floor of the House of Representatives 
some time ago, we here in Congress are 
eager to help the people of the District 
of Columbia. I am very happy the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has brought up 
this question of liquor, because I have 
heard many Members of Congress ex- 
press their concern over the situation. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Liquor is bad enough, 
but the other subject, juvenile delin- 
quency, is worse, and more important, 
and means more to the good name of the 
District of Columbia than liquor does. 
Some way should be found to better this 
situation. If legislation is needed it can 
be had for the asking. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The observations 
made by the gentleman from Missouri 
and concurred in by the gentleman from 
Nebraska are valuable to a discussion of 
this type. I believe the citizens’ group 
in the District of Columbia concerning 
itself particularly with one problem 
which is paramount at the present time 
will do a worth-while job. It has ever 
been the announced procedure of your 
District of Columbia Committee to wel- 
come the suggestions, the recommenda- 
tions, and the petitions not only of in- 
dividual District of Columbia residents 
but of those groups who form them- 
selves into bodies to present certain ma- 
terial. There is no desire on the part 
of either the District Committee on legis- 
lative matters or the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia to do other than cooperate fully 
and hear the complaints of those who 
desire an improvement in District of 
Columbia regulations. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Of that I am assured. 
You have always cooperated. 

Mr.HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I was impressed by the 
statement of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri with reference to juvenile delin- 
quency in the District of Columbia, but 
we find that juvenile delinquency is not 
confined to the District of Columbia or 
to the city of Washington. It seems to 
be prevalent throughout the country. 
Therefore, I have some doubt as to 
whether or not the capable chairman of 
the District Committee is going to be 
able to propose and suggest legislation 
that will correct a situation that exists 
throughout the Nation. 

Juvenile delinquency is not an acci- 
dent; it is not due to the operation or 
lack of a Federal law; it is not wholly a 
product of the war; the extent of its 
reflection upon the social and moral life 
of the Nation did not appear within the 
last few weeks or the last few months; 
it is a matter that has been growing for 
the last several years. It is a matter 
that was so pronounced, so consvicuous, 
and so much regretted that this last 
spring when we had before our commit- 
tee the Director of the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation, he submitted to us figures 


showing the extent to which juvenile de- 
linquency was increasing, the age at 
which the increased number of crimes 
committed was shown to lower and lower 


as the years pass, particularly Crimes 
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in which women are involved. Feeling 
that the Director had given the matter a 
great deal of study and had had long ex- 
perience in the apprehension of persons 
charged with having committed a crime 
and the underlying causes of the in- 
creased number of crimes, I inquired of 
him what he considered the basic rea- 
sons or causes for delinquency and what 
remedy he would suggest to correct this 
increasing disability in our society. He 
stated definitely that he had given the 
matier a great deal of thought and study 
and had tried to arrive at the underlying 
causes of increased delinquency, and he 
could reach but one conclusion—that 
there was more or less of a break-down in 
the rules or regulations or standards of 
Gisciplines demonstrated in the homes of 
the American people. He was of the 
strong conviction that this situation can- 
not be corrected by legislation in the 
Siates or in the Congress, but the only 
way it could be remedied was by the re- 
establishment of fundamental, basic, 
moral principles in the home, supported 
by the churches of the Nation. 

I therefore take the opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to express the hope that in this 
day of propaganda, in this day of un- 
surpassed opportunity for disseminating 
information and crystallizing sentiment, 
there may be a more determined inclina- 
tion, increased effort, and increased de- 
termination to emphasize the functions 
of the home, the school, the church. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In support of the 
very fine observation made by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina as to the 
importance of the spiritual and moral 
law and the strengthening of the home 
in connection with this trying problem, 
I call attention to the fact that some 
years ego a great man in Wisconsin, 
Judge Backus, adopted the policy with 
reference to the children, young men, 
and girls coming before him, of putting 
them in charge of their spiritual ad- 
viser, whether priest, minister,.or rabbi. 

In line with the great work that man 
did, I call attention, not because it in- 
volves a particular religion, but because 
it is something that addresses itself to 
all of us, to a news item I have read 
within the past few days stating that the 
Archbishop of Detroit had appointed a 
priest and sister to follow up in the 
home. As a result of that, there has 
fcllowed a reduction in delinquency, so 
far as communicants of the Catholic 
Church are concerned, and I think of 
other creeds, in that diocese, of at least 
50 percent. That has been brought 
about because of the influence of the 
moral or spiritual law, followed up by 
the work of the spiritual leaders, and 
the kind sisters in the homes, appealing 
to the reason of the parents, and their 
duty in respect to the guidance of their 
children, and also to the young men and 
young women. These are the con- 
structive results that followed. Mr. 
Speaker, I have referred to that in sup- 
nort of what I consider to be one of the 
finest contributions I have heard in this 
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House, through the profound observa- 
tions of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hare]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair states that 
Members should recall that we are oper- 
ating under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
whole matter of juvenile delinquency is 
something which all of us surely must 
realize is not a matter of the last few 
years. It is something that has been 
growing in this country for many years. 
Much as one would like to deny it, I fear 
that it is our homes that are primarily 
responsible. So many homes have be- 
come little more than places to hang 
one’s hat when it is convenient. Unfor- 
tunately, there has been less and less 
discipline in the home; there has been 
less and less allegiance to the church, 
regardless of creed or of religion; there 
has been less and less observance of “the 
moral virtues,” as we used to call them. 
Lack of discipline has extended itself 
into the schools. Teachers are no longer 
permitted to discipline children. Lack 
of discipline has been projected even into 
the reformatories, where the directors 
are not permitted to discipline those who 
are really in great need of discipline. 
How in the world can we expect to con- 
trol juvenile delinquency or any other 
form of delinquency if we may not disci- 
pline? I happen to have disciplined my 
children, and I believe in it. 

I believe education should be prepara- 
tion for life and the living of life. I 
know, as you do, that life itself is a dis- 
cipline from start to finish. The unkind- 
est thing that we can do for children is 
to remove all forms of discipline from 
them. Certainly that is what is being 
demonstrated on every hand. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Hare] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormick] have 
well emphasized both the need for em- 
phasis upon spiritual values and certain 
fine results emanating from such em- 
phasis. We do need propaganda of the 
deeper spiritual values, but we need to 
have those values translated into prac- 
tical daily action in discipline. We need 
to teach the child that he is indeed a 
part of the living, breathing being of 
Deity, that his body is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit, which he should keep or- 
dered and beautied. We need to show 
him his need of being disciplined in body, 
in mind, and in soul. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express the appreciation of the House, 
sitting here considering this legislation, 
for what has been said. There are 
other Members here, who would speak 
in terms that have been referred to, and 
I express my appreciation particularly 
to the last speaker, the gentlewoman 
from Ohio {Mrs. Botton], for her con- 
tribution, 
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Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final 
passage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA AND VIRGINIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3664) to establish a 
boundary line between the District of 
Columbia and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and for other purposes. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. 
R. 3664, as I read the bill and the report, 
is an attempt to settle the question of 
long standing—that is, the matter of the 
boundary between the District of Colum- 
bia and the State of Virginia. If this 
legislation is passed in its proposed form, 
it seems to me that it would give legisla- 
tive sanction virtually to a cession of a 
portion of the District of Columbia to the 
State of Virginia. In reading the report 
I fail to find any consideration whatso- 
ever given to the effect of that cession 
upon the tax revenues or the potential 
tax revenues of the District. The letter 
from the Department of Justice and sev- 
eral other letters seem to pertain exclu- 
sively to the question of jurisdiction so 
far as the enforcement of the criminal 
law is concerned. For that reason I feel 
that the bill should not be considered 
without having the full membership of 
the House here to consider it. It should 
be considered in all of its limitations 
from the standpoint of revenue, as well 
as from the standpoint of the criminal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. As a member of the 
House subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia, I concur in what the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] has to 
say. As a member of that commitice 
I feel that this legislation is too impor- 
tant to pass on lightly. It changes State 
lines, and it turns over a valuable air- 
port to the State of Virginia, among other 
things which I feel are constitutional in 
their nature. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it cer- 
tainly is the intention of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to have com- 
prehensive debate of the subject matter. 
Consequently, in deference to those who 
think a full membership should be pres- 
ent, I withdraw the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia withdraws the bill. 
EXTENSION OF VALIDITY OF OPERATORS’ 


PERMITS OF MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up H. R. 3621, a bill to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the regula- 
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tion of motor-vehicle traffic in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, increase the number of 
judges of the police court, and for other 
purposes,” and I ask unanimous consent 
to consider the same in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 (a) of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
reculation of motor-vehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, increase the number 
of judges of the poltce court, and for other 
purposes”, approved March 3, 1925, as amend- 
ed, be, and the same is hereby, further 
amended by adding at the end of said sec- 
tion 7 (a) the following: 

“Any person who is a member of the mili- 
tary service of the United States or of any 
foreign nation with which the United States 
may be allied in the prosecution of any war 

nd is entitled to any of the benefits of the 

idiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, 

amended, or who serves in the merchant 
marine as defined in the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide reemployment rights for persons 
who leave their positions to serve in the mer- 
chant marine, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved June 23, 1943, and who at the time 
of his entry upon such service was the holder 
of a valid permit to operate a motor vehicle 
in the District of Columbia, notwithstand- 
ing the subsequent expiration of such per- 
mit, shall be entitled to continue to operate 
a motor vehicle without obtaining a new 
permit therefor, subject to the conditions 
herein imposed. Such person shall, while 
operating a motor vehicle under the pro- 
visions of this act, carry upon his person the 
last permit to operate a motor vehicle issued 
to him, which shall have been valid at the 
time of his entry into one of the services 
enumerated herein and shall not have been 
revoked or suspended subsequent thereto, 
and shall also carry upon his person con- 
clusive evidence of the fact that he is a 
member of one of such services. 

“Any person applying for a new permit to 
operate an automobile who presents con- 
clusive evidence to the Director of Vehicles 
and Traffic that he is physically qualified to 
operate an automobile, that the last permit 
issued to him has become invalid solely by 
expiration of time, that he is a member of 
one of the services enumerated herein or was 
a member thereof within 3 months of the 
date of his application for a new permit, and 
pays the fee required by law, shall be issued 
such new permit without examination. If 
any permit is lost, misplaced, or stolen, a 
duplicate shall be furnished by the Director 
of Vehicles and Traffic free of charge upon 
application and presentation of conclusive 
evidence that applicant is a member of one 
of the services enumerated herein.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall cease to be in effect 
6 months after the date of the termination 
of hostilities in the present war as determined 
by the President or upon such earlier date 
as the Congress, by concurrent resolution, 
may designate. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation would authorize members of 
our military services to operate their mo- 
tor vehicles within the District of Co- 
lumbia under a permit which would have 
otherwise expired because of failure to 
renew it. Of course, they have to show 
they are members of the armed serv- 
ices and present certain other data. I 
believe that it is being done in other ju- 
risdictions and particularly in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 
during wartime. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, that 
completes the legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee today. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


FOOD PRODUCTION AND FARM 
MACHINERY 


Mr. H.-CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the American farmer has pro- 
duced an immense amount of food in 
1943, in spite of a severe shortage of man- 
power and farm machinery. Working 
longer hours than any other industry 
or group, agriculture has proved its pa- 
triotism and shown by its determination 
that the one thing that counts today 
with farmers of America is to produce an 
abundance of the food that is needed for 
the winning of this greatest of all wars. 
There have been no strikes in agriculture 
and never will be. Farmers do not be- 
lieve in such tactics and consider strikes 
reprehensible while we are at war. It is 
too much like stabbing their own sons in 
the back. 

Today, however, with their manpower 
at a low ebb and with their farm machin- 
ery and implements further worn out by 
another hard year’s usage, the farmers 
of our Nation need the help of Congress— 
not tomorrow or next spring but now, if a 
crop even approximating that of 1942 or 
1943 is to be produced. We must help 
them so they will be able to do their job 
without the terrific handicaps with which 
they are today faced. 

On November 12, I protested to the 
House against the allotment for export of 
19,565 farm tractors to Canada during 
the coming year at a time when our own 
farmers have been sorely in need of this 
additional farm power. When only 125,- 
000 farm tractors, in addition to 30,700 
units previously allocated, are all that 
our own farmers will have access to this 
coming year, surely it does not seem right 
that any tractors, let alone 19,565, should 
be sent to a foreign nation. This is 
carrying the good neighbor policy aito- 
gether too far. 

I also question the good judgment used 
in allocating in addition nearly 21,000 
farm tractors to lend-lease. Please re- 
member that military requirements are 
not included in these figures. God 
knows that our farmers will gladly do 
without tractors before depriving our 
military machine of any it might need. 
Hundreds of thousands of farm boys are 
at the front today fighting for our coun- 
try. What I do refer to today, however, 
are farm tractors only and just why Can- 
ada, with ony one-tenth of our farm 
population, should receive from our own 
factories over one-eighth of the number 
of tractors our own farmers receive 


It is felt it is valuable 
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is beyond my comprehension. Canada 
should only receive farm tractors from 
our factories when and if our own farm- 
ers are adequately supplied. Charity be- 
gins at home. 

Please allow me to quote to you, Mem- 
bers of the House, from a few ef the 
hundreds of Ictters received following the 
short statement I made to this body on 
the 12th concerning the need for liberal- 
ity in farm machinery allotments. 

Mr. L. P. Szarzynski, of Taunton, 
writes: 

The machinery situation here is very bad. 
We can get only about 30 percent of the 
tractors that we received in 1940, when most 
of the boys were home and we could, if neces- 
sary, use horses. We are also badly in need 
of corn planters, corn pickers, and grain 
binders. I hope that you will be able to 
help increase the output of machinery, es- 
pecially corn pickers. 


lease note the frequency in the fol- 
lowing letters concerning the need for 
corn pickers. Why? Eecause just two 
weeks ago a half-picked crop of corn, 
millions of bushels throughout portions 
of four States—Minnesota, Iowa, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska—was covered by 
snow. You people from the East who 
need corn so badly can help us prevent 
a repetition of this near catastrophe by 
aiding the great corn-producing area ob- 
tain the machinery necessary to get our 
crops cff next year before the snow flies. 
Mv farmers were unable to do that this 
year, when normally 90 percent of our 
corn is in the crib by November 1. Lack 
of manpower and lack of power machin- 
ery has destroyed millions of bushels of 
corn our country needs badly. 

Mr. Frank Decock, of Ghent, writes: 


I ordered a tractor last June from one cf 
the largest dealers in our county and he 
says I will be lucky if I can get one by next 
spring. This dealer tells me he was allocated 
only one tractor of that type in 6 months. 
I also want a grain binder and a corn planter. 
If I don’t get a binder by next harvest I 
con’t know how I’m going to harvest my 
crop. 


Keep in mind that low prices for years 
have kept farmers such as this from buy- 
ing new machinery. Many grain binders 
have been used for 30 years. 


Mr. William Scheffler, of Morton, 
writes: 

As Iam running my farm with the help of 
my 13-year-old daughter, I must have powcr 
machinery. I have 3,000 bushels of corn yet 
to pick. 


That was November 23. 


I have tried to get neighbors to help but 
everyone has more than he can do. I wart 
a corn picker, grain binder, mechanical hoist 
cultivator with power lift. 


For his daughter. 


I have ordered these but it depends on 
priority whether I get them. Sixty percent 
of the corn in our township is in the fields. 
The boy I raised has been a Jap prisoner 
since Corregidor. I sold my dairy herd and 
have cut my work as much as possible as help 
is 70 cents per hour with five meals a day 
when I can hire it. All farmers are in need 
of machinery and rubber through here. We 
need a 1-ton truck as we can get no one to 
haul. My neighbor runs 240 acres with help 
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of his 15-year-old son who goes to high 
echool. 


Think of this, Members of the House. 
A 13-year-old girl on the one farm and 
a 15-year-old boy on the other are the 
only help these two farmers have. Do 
you wonder that this man, with his 13- 
year-old daughter in his mind, resents 
the over liberality of the New Deal phil- 
anthropic good neighbor policy, the send- 
ing abroad of the farm machinery which 
would lighten this load? We have heard 
much of child labor and we feel sorry 
for other nations’ children. Let us look 
to the welfare of our own first. That is 
our duty. 

Mr. Frank Skorczewski, of Ivanhoe, 
writes: 

{ can’t farm if 1 don’t get a tractor and 
power drill. I have 200 acres of land and if 
I don’t get machinery the land will lie idle. 


Mr. Harry Van de Linde, of Belview, 
writes: 

Have ordered a corn picker 3 years ago. 
Got permit but no picker. So result is 20 
ecres of corn left in the field. When one 
thinks of spring work and no help it’s hard 
to see how one is going to get work done. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, let us put ourselves 
in the position in which these farmers 
are today. This man has 1,000 bushels 
of good corn under the snow. If this 
snow does melt, he must get out perhaps 
in 20° below zero weather to try to 
get some of it home. If he waits until 
spring, how can he get it done with no 
extra help on hand? Do you wonder 
that some of them are discouraged? Do 
you wonder that these men, as patriotic 
as any American, are beginning to feel 
that they are licked when they have to 
fight foreign competition for their 
meager farm machinery as well as fight 
against the blizzards of the Midwest? 

Mr. Selmer Anderson, of Cottonwood, 
farming 1,660 acres, writes: 

We need three combines, three tractors, 
two elevators, two plows, two hay loaders, 
two side-delivery rakes, two power mowers, 
two swathers, and two corn pickers, one corn 
binder, two tractor cultivators, and a lot of 
other machinery. How do we get along with- 
out these? The answer is simpie. We don’t. 
Much of our crop is lost, such as hay being 
caught in too much rain, and corn fields get 


too full of weeds. Plowing drags out too 
late 
Yes; those of us who have farmed 


realize what being backward in your work 
does to a crop. 


And— 


Continues Mr. Anderson— 


help is out of the question. Hundreds of 
men are needed, a dozen or so are available. 
One of our worst gripes is the repair parts 
situation. Here is whatI mean. I needed a 
repair part for my corn binder. I ordered it 
6 weeks before silo-filling time, which comes 
about September 15. Parts arrived March 20. 
We do not expect to get all the machinery 
we need and we certainly shall do our best 
with what we have. But even 2 or 3 of the 
24 implements we need would help us save 
hundreds of dollars and save tons of food. 


Commenting on additional handicaps 
to farming, Mr. Anderson further stated: 


A neighbor who did not have electricity on 
the farm had to drive to Marshall to apply 
for some kerosene. His application got mixed 
up and he had to go again. A few days later 
his stamps came. What did he get. One 
coupon, good for two gallons of kerosene. He 
lost 1 day on these two trips, traveling 60 
miles, burning up at least 3 gallons of gas 
for 2 gallons of kerosene. However, we still 
live in the best country on earth and we shall 
give it our best until this war is won and my 
boy is home. 


Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the tonnage of food in America 
which has not been produced the past 2 
years because of the unbelievable stupid- 
ity of regulations which have compelled 
farmers to make countless trips to ra- 
tion boards in search of necessary fuel 
and essentials with which to do their job. 
We in Congress can help eliminate much 
of this red tape, and if we do not, a year 
from now, when food will be more pre- 
cious than it is today, there may actually 
be people in our Nation, in this great 
United States, suffering from hunger. 

Mr. Howard Lee, of Dawson, writes: 

We surely need a new tractor and many of 
my neighbors need corn pickers. Many hun- 
dreds of acres of corn still in the field because 
of lack of tractors and corn pickers. It is 
terrible how disappointed farmers are every- 
where. They have put in long hours, ma- 
chinery hard to work with, and many are 
quitting. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point, where are 
the great profits the eastern press seem 
to think that our farmers are making? 
Can you imagine any farmer talking 
about quitting if farm conditions were 
half as glorious as this mistaken and 
uninformed press assumes? Who is go- 
ing to pay the farmers of these four 
States for the corn that will be lost under 
this snow? We do not have a 10-percent 
cost-plus guaranty, 

Yet, some people in high places call 
the farmer a profiteer for asking for a 
parity price for his products in the mar- 
ket place. These same high placed in- 
dividuals have perhaps themselves done 
nothing that requires more strenuous 
exercise than to chase golf balls down a 
fairway. Let them try to pick corn in 
the snow and we might be surprised at 
the resultant change in attitude toward 
a parity price for farmers. 

Mr, Francis E, Smith, of Browns Val- 
ley, writes: 

We need a corn picker badly. A large 
percentage of the corn is unharvested and 


is now under the snow. We also need a 
tractor. 


Mr. P. E Walhof, of Edgerton, writes: 


My John Deere implement dealer has orders 
for the following machinery: 23 tractors, 11 
two- and three-bottom plows, 20 two-row 
tractor cultivators, 42 disc harrows, 12 grain 
elevators, 6 grain drills, 12 manure spreaders, 
24 corn planters, 23 power mowers, 12 hay 
loaders, 6 grain binders, 24 corn pickers, 5 
ensilage harvesters. Due to shortage of corn 
pickers about one-half of the corn in the 
Pipestone and Rock Counties is still in the 
field. If no warm weather comes soon s0 
snow will go down, it will stay in the field 
until spring and a great loss will result. 
And how can we get this picked itn the spring 
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with regular work coming on and no help 
available? 


And— 

Continues Mr. Walhof— 
the International dealer here has the 
following orders for machinery: 6 corn 


binders, 2 grain drills, 20 disk harrows, 20 
grain binders, 8 engines, 142 horsepower, 50 
sections of tooth harrow, 14 cream separators, 
2 ensilage cutters, 6 combines, 15 tractor cul- 
tivators, 4 ensilage harvesters, 12 hay loaders, 
12 mowers, 6 land packers, 12 milking ma- 
chines, 15 tractor plows, 15 corn pickers, 12 
corn planters, 6 hay rakes, 20 seeders, 12 
manure spreaders, 3 threshing machines, 30 
tractors, 10 wagons. 


Mr. P. M. Hendrickson, of Montevideo, 
wiites: 


The farm machinery situation is deplor- 
able. I have tried for 2 years to purchase a 
corn picker without success. Only half of 
my corn crop is harvested and now we have 
too much snow to think of saving the other 
half. If I can’t get needed machinery some 
of my land must lie idle. 


Mr. J. H. Paulsen, of Hatfield, says: 


We have had in an order for a hay loader 
since August 1942. In this community there 
is 1 corn picker. The owner of this picker 
had 12 farmers to pick for. Three have their 
corn out. The other 9 farmers’ corn is in 
the field. Now we are picking by hand in the 
snow trying to get feed for large herds of 
stock. It is impossible to hire help. Our 
hardware store cannot even get husking 
mitts. Better give our own farmers ma- 
chinery first instead of allowing it to go lend- 
lease. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a sad commentary 
that W. P. B. allocates 19, 565 tractors to 
Canada and about 21,000 to lend-lease, 
when our farmers, who are working 12 
hours a day and more, cannot even secure 
the necessary power machinery. Their 
boys have gone to war, thousands of them, 
and the least Congress can do is to help 
them secure good machinery to aid in re- 
placing this lost manpower. 

Mr. C. P. Putnam, of Tintah, writes: 


I tried to buy a corn picker this fall but 
could not. Two new pickers came into the 
county and the ration board had 22 applica- 
tions for them. 


Mr, T. B. Jenks, of Montevideo, tells 
me: 


It is the consensus of opinion that the 
farm-machinery manufacturers are doing 60 
well on the manufacturing of other war ma- 
terials they are not inclined to revert back 
to the manufacture of the required equip- 
ment necessary to carry on production. On 
account of shortage of corn pickers there are 
thousands of acres of corn standing in the 
field at the present time. This means a heavy 
loss of food as there is about 2 feet of snow 
in the fields. I am listing the requirements 
of farm machinery for the Montevideo, Minn., 
trade territory, to wit: 40 tractors, 60 culti- 
vators, 30 drills, 40 corn planters, 24 tractor 
disk harrows, 18 grain binders, 10 corn bind- 
ers, 50 corn pickers, 18 side delivery rakes, 
24 hay loaders, 40 power mowers, 12 combines 
or threshers, 30 spreaders, 40 hammer mills, 
28 plows, and 15 grain elevators. With nor- 
mal labor conditions our farmer would not 
require the equipment he does at the present 
time with the labor shortage. In haying time 
a farmer always hired additional help; this 
applies to harvesting and threshing time 
But with power equipment I have known 
farmers to cut grain during the dey and 
shock at night. I have a 240-acre farm and 
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up to last year have had my corn picked by 
hand. This year my corn is still in the field, 
as pickers are not available to take care of 
the requirements of the community. 


Mr. E. L. Meyer, of Wilmont, writes: 


I had a visit with one of our local imple- 
ment dealers, who had just attended a meet- 
ing of dealers at Sioux Falls. He gave us a 
very grave picture on the shortage of ma- 
chinery in this territory. There will be about 
only 1 piece of machinery for each dealer in 
the territory, of 106 dealers around Sioux 
Falls. The fact that the figure of 80 percent 
is used is very misleading to the public, as 
jt means 80 percent of the 1940 raw material 
used. Inventories were high that year and 
thus very little machinery was made com- 
pared to previous years. Out of this 80 per- 
cent the companies must make repairs as 
well as machinery. And the repair bins are 
all empty over the territory. So the repair 
situation 
course, the use of old machinery is at fault 
for this, as farmers are repairing their old 
machinery, which in many cases should go 
to the scrap heap. The area around Wil- 
mont is short on tractors, and especially on 
The manufacturers are not making 
any disks to speak of, so this will be a serious 
shortage. I believe grain binders and corn 
pickers are also becoming very short. 


Mr. R. R. Buchanan, of Graceville, 
Says: 

The allotment of tractors is downright 
stupid. The implements we need most to 
increase production are the tractor, cultiva- 
tor, and corn picker.. Due to lack of pickers, 
there are thousands of acres of corn under 
the snow in this Northwest, much of which 
will be lost. 

It is becoming more difficult every day to 
get certain repair parts. As the war will 
likely draw to a close in the next year or so, 
especially in the European area, we should 
now look to an increase of food production 
more than ever. This can only be secured by 
furnishing the farmer more machinery and 
a fair price for his products as a stimulus. 


disks. 


We have been recently assured by 
responsible officials of W. P. B. and other 
agencies that there were going to be 
ample repair parts and that 200 percent 
of the 1940 production of repair parts 
would be provided for this coming year. 
I question very much after reading such 
letters as these, if this program in ref- 
erence to repair parts is anything but a 
scrap of paper or a promise which cannot 
be taken seriously. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am glad you are 
hitting that particular nail on the head. 
I was home the other day and went into 
a business place of a produce dealer who 
owns three farms in an adjoining county. 
His truck was broken down. He could 
not get repair parts and he could not 
run it and could not get to his farm. 
He had an automobile that had only 
three tires, and they just laughed at him 
when he asked for the fourth tire. He 
Said, “Where can I make a contribution 
to get rid of this sort of thing?” 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman expresses an altogether too com- 
mon and well-justified criticism of our 
present theoretical bureaucrats who to- 


day wield tremendous power in this 
Nation, 


is also getting very grave. Of. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Everybody who came 
to the store sang the same song. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. You can 
multiply your example by the thousands 
throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica. It is a pity that this is so. 

We have on file now more orders for 
tractors and all kinds of machinery than 
we can possibly fill in the next 2 years. 
Furthermore, our farmers are getting 
pretty well fed up on all the unneces- 
sary red tape and useless trips they have 
to make to rationing boards in order to 
operate. Many are quitting. There 
never were known so many farm sales 
as we had in this community this fall. 

Mr. W. A. Grunert, of Montevideo, 
writes as follows: 


We in Minnesota have had a wonderful fall 
to harvest our corn crop all through Septem- 
ber and October up to November 7. As you 
know, then the weather changed suddenly, 
with a repetition of the November 11, 1940, 
snowstorm, and, unfortunately, from 20 to 33 
percent of the good 1943 corn crop is still 
standing in the fields, with so much snow 
that at this writing there is no hope to 
harvest the crop until spring. 

Our farmers, with their shortage of help, 
have made the best of a bad situation. Corn 
picking has been done by machines of limited 
number, and it has worked out similar to 
shcck-threshing runs. With the machines at 
hand, some of the folks had their corn all 
picked and cribbed, while others have their 
entire crop out in the field because there were 
not enough machines available. I can name 
you a half dozen cases at this writing where 
farmers have practically all of their corn out 
in the field through no fault of their own. 
I am now thinking of the three Hutchison 
boys; each is a bachelor and farms a half 
section for himself with limited help. There 
must be at least 100 acres of standing corn 
unhusked on each farm. They have applied 
and tried every way to get a corn-picking 
machine but received no cooperation. Alfred 
A. Hilden, north of Montevideo, has 115 acres 
cf corn in the snow. Two-thirds of my own 
corn, which will be between 50 and 60 acres, 
also got caught in the same snow, so you see 
I have a personal interest in this matter. 
Now we hear, of course, that the W. P. B. or 
some Government agency has authorized 
more farm machinery to be built; on the 
other hand, we hear from dealers that their 
manufacturers have a permit but they have 
no success in getting raw material to fabri- 
cate these machines. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I have 
heard a number of descriptions of what 
is wrong on the food production front. 
I think the gentleman’s description is the 
most vivid because it deals with actual 
occurrences in his own district. I think 
the gentleman deserves a lot of credit 
for the fact he has brought these in- 
stances to the attention of the House and 
it certainly is not going to be his fault 
if his prognostication which he made a 
short time ago, that the country will lack 
food in another year, comes true. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. He has always tried to help 
his farmers and deserves much thanks 
from them for his untiring work in con- 
nection with the shortage of corn and 
means by which to obtain feed for his 
district, 
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Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I just want to join in 
complimenting the gentleman from Min- 
nesota for the very interesting and ex- 
haustive report on the farm-machinery 
subject. I want to advise the House, if 
the gentleman will permit, that along with 
a shortage of farm machinery and parts, 
wintertime is just coming at a time when 
we have reports from the State of Ne- 
braska where automobiles were stalled in 
the snow as a result of a blizzard, where 
a defense plant had to close down for 24 
hours because of the blizzard, because we 
were unable to secure trucks and snow- 
removal machinery. I predict if some- 
thing is not done immediately farm-to- 
market roads, in all of the States which 
are subject to severe blizzards and heavy 
snows, will be blocked and food from the 
farms to the market will not arrive there. 
Something must be done immediately to 
relieve the situation as to trucks, as to 
plows, and other machinery, road ma- 
chinery, along with our efforts to get more 
machinery to produce the food. I wantto 
give a note of warning here that winter is 
coming and there will be less than 50 per- 
cent of snow-removal operations in our 
country as compared with last year if 
something is not done immediately. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. I thank the 
gentleman from Nebraska. I believe he 
understands the situation back in that 
country as well as any man in the House 
and he is entirely right in his comments 
on winter conditions back in the great 
food-producing area he and I represent. 

Mr. Speaker, may I in all sincerity 
offer a few suggestions which would im- 
measurably help in the present -pre- 
carious situation that exists relative to 
food production. 

First. Food should be considered a crit- 
ical material and designated by Con- 
gress as such, 

Second. Implements for the produc- 
tion of food should now be given just as 
high priority as munitions of war. 

Third. No f-rm machinery should be 
exported for the duration of the war 
with the exception of a limited quantity 
to reoccupied countries where their fa- 
cilities for producing food have been de- 
stroyed. 

Fourth. At least 3 percent of our 
steel production should be definitely al- 
located to farm-machinery production. 
Today, scarcely 1 percent is so allocated. 

Fifth. It must be kept in mind that 
the production of food should be in- 
creased as much as possible to aid in 
feeding the starving nations of Europe 
and Asia following hostilities. 

Sixth. We must eliminate all hin- 
drances to production and irritating 
regulations that do no good whatsoever 
to further the war effort. 

In conclusion, may I state that it is 
my intention to introduce shortly a joint 
resolution to forbid, with certain reser- 
vations, the exportation of farm ma- 
chinery. Give the tools to our farmers 
and they will produce the food. 


I yield to 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bon- 
NER). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RvSsELL] is recognized for 1 hour. 

REGULATION OF INSURANCE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 


asked for this time in order to discuss a | 


bill that may come before this House 
soon for action. It isa bill of far-reach- 
ing effect, more so perhaps than was ever 
intended or expected by its sponsors. It 
is a bill that should not pass and, above 
all, it ought not to be passed by this Con- 
gress. Iam firmly convinced that if this 
Congress fully understood this bill and 
its far-reaching effect, and especially the 


reasons behind this bill which has been | 


brought before this Congress, the same 
would not be passed. If the bill is 
passed, the effects of it will be to the in- 
jury of 130,000,000 American citizens for 
years to come. In fact, from now on, 
unless and until it be repealed. If this 
bill is fully understood, and this Con- 
gress will not be swept off its feet by the 
propaganda now being circulated, and 
through the efforts of the largest lobby 
that I have ever witnessed in behalf of 
this measure, this Congress will not pass 
this bill, especially if the Members will 
take the time to study the bill in an un- 
biased and unprejudiced way and look 
beyond the scenes and view the reasons 
for the bill being here in Congress. In 
order to discuss this bill fully, it will not 
be amiss for me to discuss with you the 
history of the bill as viewed by myself 
from the time I first heard of it. Some 
time in October of this year I picked up a 
daily paper which is published in my dis- 
trict, the Abilene Reporter-News, and in 
reading the paper I read an article with 
reference to this bill. This was the first 
information I had ever had of such a bill 
being introduced in Congress and, of 
course, I read the article. This article is 
as follows, and I quote: 
[From the Abilene (Tex.) Reporter-News of 
October 2, 1943] 
INSURANCE LOBBY 
What promises to be the most powerful 
lobby Congress has seen in decades has been 
quietly mobilizing behind the scenes, ready 
for a fight on an innocuous-appearing bill 
which bears the letter S. 4362. 
The bill is less than two pages long, and 


no one would dream that around $700,000 is | 


being collected to put it through Congress, 
yet that is the sum already reported for this 
fund. All of this will bring a string of 
chronic denials and denunciations, but, 
nevertheless, the fire-insurance lobby has 
really gone to work. 

The bill is very simple. It merely specifies 
that the Sherman Antitrust Act shall not 
apply to the insurance companies. What is 
left unsaid is that if the law passes, the 
fire-insurance companies can get together to 
hike or adjust rates, without competition, 
at the expense of the public. 

It also means that the Justice Department 
will be powerless to stop them. 

To get the full significance of the story you 
have to understand the facts that led up to 
the insignificant-appearing S. 1362, quietly 
dropped into the legislative hopper by Sen- 
ators VAN Nuys, of Indiana, and Baier, of 
North Carolina, 1 day after Congress con- 
vened., 

The story begins when the Justice Depart- 
ment cracked down on Kansas City’s Big 





| 


| 





Boss Pendergast and sent him to jail for 
income-tax violation. Simultaneously it 
cracked down on Missouri’s insurance com- 
missioner, Emmett O’Malley. They had 
tucked into their pockets about $447,000 paid 
them by insurance companies. 

The insurance companies had changed 
their rates, and the difference between the 
old rates and the new was impounded to the 
tune of about $10,000,000 waiting for the 
State of Missouri to decide whether this 
amount should go to the insurance com- 
panies or be turned back to the policyhold- 
ers. In the end, with the connivance of Com- 
missioner O'Malley and Boss Pendergast, the 
insurance companies were permitted to keep 
80 percent of the $10,000,000; 
holders got only 20 percent. 

But though Pendergast and O'Malley were 
jailed, Misscuri’s attorney general, Roy Mc- 
Kittrick, could not reach the insurance com- 
panies. These were the chief offenders, but 
they escaped prosecution. 

Subsequently, McKittrick appealed to the 
Federal Government, and later the Justice 
Department brought the biggest antitrust 
suit in history, indicting 196 fire-insurance 
companies at Atlanta on November 5 last. 
Since then Judge Underwood has dismissed 
the case and it is awaiting appeal before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

It was at about this point that the fire- 
insurance companies began to organize their 
lobby. Apparently they do not believe in 
the Supreme Court. Suddenly they have be- 
gun to talk States’ rights. Hartford, Conn., 
insurance center, where States’ rights were 
little heard of before, has now blossomed 
forth as the greatest champion of States’ 
rights in the United States of America. Each 
State must have its own insurance laws, ex- 
empt from the Sherman Antitrust Act, runs 
the new argument. 

Meanwhile the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation for the first time has elected a non- 
insurance man as its president, Edward L. 
Williams of the Wall Street law firm of 
Wright, Gordon, Zachry, Parlin & Cahill, 
of which Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., was a 
member. Williams is being paid a salary of 
$125,000, made up by the National Board of 
Underwriters, the Factory Association, the 
Fire Patrol and the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation. Plans have been laid very quietly, 
but with deadly seriousness. The fire-in- 
surance lobby is all ready to go into high 
gear. 


It was just a few days after I read this 
newspaper article until I began to realize 
fully that the lobby mentioned in the ar- 
ticle was at work. My office was besieged 
with letters addressed to me by insurance 
agents all over my district, as well as 
from all over my State. These Jetters 
were in the form of what we call canned 
letters, in that the substance and the 


the policy-- 
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support of these bills would be in favor 
of this. 

As stated, I had not seen the bills at 
that time, and I did not know who the 
authors were. I answered about 50 let- 
ters, stating that the doctrine of States 
rights was traditional with me, and also, 
that the antitrust laws were traditiona] 
with the people of my section. I ob- 
served that the doctrine of States’ rights 
and the antitrust laws had a basic prin- 
ciple in common, each having for its 
purpose the prevention of the centraliza- 
tion of power. I told these insurance 
agents I could not support any bill that 
would immune any competitive business 
from the antitrust laws, because these 
laws meant much to the people. 

Soon after this some of my good 
friends from Texas who were in the in- 
surance business came to see me and 
wanted me to support these bills. Their 
argument was that the Supreme Court 
had for 79 years upheld the rights of the 
States to regulate insurance by holding 
that the business of insurance was not 
commerce; and they were afraid that the 
Supreme Court, in passing upon the ap- 
peal of the cases that were pending be- 
fore the Court, would reverse their rulings 
and hold that the insurance business was 
commerce. My friends said that if the 
Supreme Court so held, they would de- 
stroy all State regulation and place in 
the hands of bureaucratic control the 
business of insurance, to be administered 


, out of Washington, and that it would be 


a holding that all of the State regula- 
tions were, within themselves, violation 
of the antitrust laws. I listened to my 
friends patiently, thinking perhaps I had 
made a mistake, which of course I did not 
want to do; and for my information and 
enlightenment on the subject my friends 
left the briefs that were filed in the trial 
court in the case at Atlanta, Ga., and 
marked the places they wanted me to 
read. 

My friends made a mistake in doing 
this; I mean, by leaving the briefs, be- 
cause I read not only the portions marked 
but I read all of the briefs, and after doing 
so and studying the question, it was 
clearly illustrated the intentions of the 
insurance companies, with their lobbies 
and sponsors of these bills, which was to 
the effect to mislead the public and mis- 
lead the Congress as to the effect of a 
possible decision by the Supreme Cour 


| and the effect of these bills. 


wording was practically the same in all | 


the letters, with very few exceptions, 
most of them, in referring to the bills 
giving the numbers and the names of 
the authors. Mind you, this was before 
I knew the numbers of the bills and the 
names of the authors. The letters stated 


in substance that if either of these bills | 


became a law, it would not only preserve 
the particular States’ rights involved but 
would stop the Government from prose- 
cuting insurance companies and-would 
prevent the setting up of another bu- 
reaucratic control in Washington to fur- 
ther harass and hound the people; that 
the States had always regulated the in- 
surance business, and they wanted the 
States to continue doing so; and that 


Now I will say for the insurance agents 
of my district and for the entire State 
of Texas, so far as I know, that they are 
a high type of gentlemen, and most of 
them, if not all, in my district. are my 
good friends. In performing my duty in 
respect to this bill, H. R. 3270, I do not 
in any way cast a reflection upon them or 
upon the business of insurance. I be- 
lieve insurance to be a necessary and vital 
industry, and like all other industries that 
are operated by corporations, unless reg- 
ulated, we all know of the injury that 
might result to the people. I commend 
the insurance business as performing a 
very valuable service to the people, as 
well as to themselves and to the country 
as a whole. But by reason of my feeling 
toward them, it does not mean that I shall 


favor them in the carrying on of an in- 
qustry, to the extent of an injury to the 
people of this country, and especially the 
policyholders. The policyholders are the 
people who have made the insurance busi- 
ness a success. It could not operate un- 
less the policyholders would buy insur- 
ance contracts. It is this group of people 
that I feel the Congress should take into 
consideration, along with the corporations 
operating the insurance business. Cer- 
tainly there could be no insurance busi- 
ness without the policyholders who have 
furnished most of the money to begin with 
and are still furnishing the money which 
has made this industry the most power- 
ful, the wealthiest industry within our 
country. I believe the insurance com- 
panies should be interested in the wel- 
fare of the policyholders. Do you not 
think it to be the duty of the National 
Congress to look to the interests of the 
policyholders, especially when legislation 
is involved, and see that the policyholders 
eet protection and a square deal? That 
is the way I feel, and that is the way I 
intend to work, and it is for that reason 
that I stand here today with all the pow- 
ers, mental and physical, that I have, to 
protest the passage of this ill-timed, un- 
fair, and deceiving piece of legislation. 

As I stated, not all of the insurance 
agents wrote in the terms I have hereto- 
fore stated. There was one exception, 
one insurance agent that failed to follow 
the old routine instructions of the home 
office, and I want to read you that insur- 
ance agent's letter. I shall not give you 
the name of the town the agent lives 
in or the name of the agent. To do so, 
I know that he would soon cease to be 
an insurance agent and could not, if his 
name were divulged, ever represent any 
insurance company again. This attitude 
itself is sufficient to show that there is 
a monopoly in restraint of trade in the 
business of insurance. The letter is as 
follows: 

——, TEx., October 12, 1943. 
Mr. ———, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar : Iam enclosing a copy 
of a bill which I suppose you will vote on 

poner or later and wish to give you my 
views as an insurance man. 

This bill has been espoused by the big New 
York companies, but for the life of me, I 
cannot see why the companies should not 
come under the antitrust laws like any 
other business. To make insurance compa- 
nies subject to antitrust laws would not 
mean that State regulation would be in any 
Way affected; it would merely mean that 
violation of Federal antitrust laws would 
bring retribution. If such laws are good for 
any other business, it stands to reason that 
they would be good for the insurance busi- 
ness—not necessarily for the companies, but 
for the public, which should be your and 
my major concern. 

I have been deluged with letters from my 
various companies and several of my special 
agents have come in to urge me to write to 
you and Tom CoNNALLy and O'’DANtEL about 
this matter and I am sure there will be lots 
of heat at your end. 


Then he went on to write about other 
things not pertaining to this bill— 


Hope you are well and give you my 
Best regards, 








LXXXIX——640 








This insurance agent happened to 
know more than his employers thought, 
He is a typical American, with the men- 
tal capacity to see through this special 
interest lobby. He was independent 
enough to speak from his own heart and 
mouth his thoughts for hims®lf—not the 
words and thoughts of his employer; and 
in doing so he states the facts as every 
man ought to do, and upon mature study 
and consideration should know, which is, 
to make insurance companies subject to 
antitrust laws would not mean that 
State regulation would ke in any way 
affected. This letter proves the heat 
turned on by the insurance companies 
and the truth of the newspaper article 
with reference to the lobby engaged in by 
such insurance companies. I have also 
receivec letters from agents who, after 
receiving my letter in which I stated that 
I could not support legislation to im- 
mune insurance companies from the 
antitrust laws, commending me upon my 
stand. Their names will be withheld for 
the same reasons as heretofore stated. 

The bill, H. R. 3270, introduced by our 
colleague the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] is the bill that 
will be considered by this House if it 
comes before us. The bill is identically 
the same bill as introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hancock] 
and Senators Van Nuys and BAILey over 
in the Senate. 

Each of these bills is exactly like the 
others. That is, one is an exact copy of 
the other, and like the lobby of the insur- 
ance companies and the propaganda that 
they put out, this bill is misleading and 
has a camouflaged front whereby, if we 
do not look beyond this camouflaged 
front, we will not be able to see the real 
purposes and intents of the bill. 

Unlike most other bills, this bill has 
seven preambles, or “whereas” clauses, in 
place of the title and explanation of the 
bill. The first paragraph or preamble 
starts out by stating: 


A bill to affirm the intent of Congress— 


I will stop here for the purpose of dis- 
cussing that phrase. To affirm the in- 
tent of Congress, I am at a loss to know 
which Congress; whether this Congress, 
or some other Congress. Undoubtedly, 
it means to affirm the intent of a previ- 
ous Congress, and it is not clear whether 
it is to affirm the intent of some session 
of this body that passed some insurance 
laws. or to affirm the intent of the Con- 
gress that passed the antitrust laws. To 
me that seems to be going a long way, for 
this Congress now to try to legislate what 
the intent of a Congress was 40, 50, or 90 
years ago. It is about as clear as mud 
and similar to the legislation that de- 
clared a white horse to be a black horse. 
This is mind reading by far too remote 
control to satisfy my conscience and to 
satisfy the people of our great country. 
While as stated this first preamble goes 
on and says: 

To affirm the intent of Congress that the 
regulation of the husiness of insurance re- 
main within the control of the several States, 
and that the acts of July 2, 1890, and October 
15, 1914, as amended, be not applicable to that 
business, 
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It is clearly seen that these acts and 
the amendments thereto constitute the 
antitrust laws of our country, and it is 
not the intent to explain the mind of 
some Congress of many years ago: but 
the real intent and purpose of the bill, as 
shown by this first preamble, is to take 
the insurance business out, or rather im- 
mune such business from prosecutions 
under the antitrust laws of this countrv. 

The second preamble to the bill, which 
starts off with a whereas, reads: 

Whereas, prior and subsequent to the acts 
of July 2, 1890, and October 15, 1914, the 
business of insurance was and has been and 
is now regulated by the several States. 


This preamble, perhaps, is in part cor- 
rect, in that the insurance business at 
that time, at least when the first anti- 
trust law was passed, was in a state of 
infancy and had not grown to the enor- 
mous proportions it has at this date. 
Naturally, prior to the enactment of the 
antitrust laws, the insurance business, 
like others, was regulated by the States. 
What regulation they had at that time, 
if any, would have had to be in the States, 
and since that time it is true that the 
regulations of intrastate insurance busi- 
ness has been within the States wherein 
insurance companies operated, and this 
meets with my approval. It is my de- 
sire and my wish that the regulation of 
insurance companies be left within the 
States; that is, that each State be per- 
mitted to regulate business within its 
borders. Some of the States have been 
doing this, and will continue to do so, 
whether this bill is passed or not, and 
regardless of how the Supreme Court of 
the United States acts on the cases on 
appeal now pending before it. I shall 
discuss this matter more fully hereafter. 

The next preamble to this bill begins, 
and I quote: 

Whereas, as a matter of local concern, the 
several States, respectively, each as it deems 
for the best interest of its citizens, to regu- 
late all acts of insurance companies per- 
formed within their respective borders— 


Here I repeat for the purpose of em- 
phasis— 
within their respective borders. 


To this preamble, again I agree. It 
meets with my wholehearted approval. 
But this preamble nowhere gives the 
States the authority to handle or regu- 
late matters pertaining to the insurance 
business or matters necessarily connected 
with the insurance business, without the 
borders of the respective States. 

The next preamble reads, and I quote: 

And whereas it has not been nor is it now 
the intent or the desire of the Congress to 
invade the rights of the States or to assume 
to itself functions which have long been ac- 
cepted as best performed by the States— 


And to that statement I adhere fully. As 
stated heretofore, the doctrine of State 
rights is traditional with me. It is one 
of the basic principles of the political 
party of my choice; one that I have lived 
by, and the party that has done so much 
for me in my life, but here again, so far 
as the purposes of the bill to be consid- 
ered are concerned, this section or pre- 
amble is misleading and confusing and 
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utterly incorrect, in that, regardless of 
whether this bill is passed or not, and 
regardless of what the Supreme Court 
Says or does with the cases now pending 
before them, these conditions, unless the 
Congress sees fit to change them in their 
wisdom—and this I hope will never occur. 
This section of the preamble of the bill is 
put in here for the purpose of misleading 
the Members of this great body. 

The next preamble to the bill reads: 

And whereas there is now no need through 
a Federal bureau or otherwise for the Con- 
gress to displace or encumber the regulation 
by the States of the business of insurance. 


Again I state that this section of this 
preamble is misleading and is put in here 
to confuse the minds and arouse the 
prejudices of this Congress against the 
Federal Government and its constitu- 
tional functions. This preamble even, 
by implication, admits that if this bill 
was not passed, and regardless of what 
the Supreme Court does with the cases 
on appeal before them, would not change 
altogether the regulation of the States 
by using the term “or encumber the regu- 
lations by the States of the business of 
insurance”; and this preamble also car- 
ries an implication that there is to be a 
Federal bureau set up by the Congress to 
administer the insurance business. No 
one has heard of this, and this Congress 
would not consider the matter, in my 
cpinion, for one moment. The term can 
be used to bring about a prejudice and 
arouse a prejudicial hysteria on the part 
of Members of this Congress to vote for 
legislation that they otherwise would not 
vote for. The only way that a Federal 
bureau could be set up for the purpose 
of controlling or interfering in any way, 
in any business, is by an act of Congress, 
provided it would be constitutional to do 
so; are the sponsors of this bill afraid of 
this Congress? It is evident they are or 
they would not have put such language 
in this preamble. 

The next preamble to the bill states: 

And whereas it has not been, nor is now, 
the intent of the Congress that the acts of 
July 2, 1890, and October 15, 1914, as amended, 
be construed as applying to the business of 
insurance or as impairing the regulation of 
that business by the States. : 


Again this section is not only trying 
to read the minds of a previous Congress 
but is trying to tell you in the preamble 
the intentions of the present Congress, 
and I do not agree with them in either 
respect. The intent of this Congress can 
only be established by their conduct, acts, 
or words, and by their actions as taken. 
I do not Know all that was in the minds 
of the Congress that passed the first anti- 
trust law and neither do the sponsors of 
this bill; and again, without this bill, 
there is no way to impair the regula- 
tion of the business of insurance by the 
States, even should the Supreme Court 
hold adversely to the contentions of the 
insurance companies, unless this Con- 
gress should pass a law decreeing it so; 
and again, I am not afraid of this Con- 
gress, or any Congress for many years to 
come, of setting up any additional Fed- 
eral bureaus, This is only a straw man 
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put up to knock down and to arouse the 
passion and prejudice of the Members of 
this body. 

The last preamble to this bill, or per- 
haps I should say title, reads as follows: 

Whereas it is in the public interest that 
Congress affirm its intent and desire to safe- 
guard the States in the regulation of the 
business of insurance. 


With the principle in this section I do 
not complain. However, the fact is that 
unless the Congress acts otherwise and 
passes legislation not heretofore intro- 
duced, the safeguard to the States in the 
regulation of the business, insofar as the 
States regulate the insurance business at 
this time, is assured and complete. 

After reading all of the preambles, 
seven in number, whereas clauses and 
titles to this bill, then we come down to 
the legislative part of the bills which we 
will pass upon, and this legislative part 
includes six lines reading as follows: 

That nothing contained in the act of July 
2, 1890, as amended, known as the Sherman 
Act, or the act of October 15, 1914, as amend- 
ed, known as the Clayton Act, shall be con- 
strued to apply to the business of insurance 
or to acts in the conduct of that business or 


in any wise to impair the regulation of that 
business by the several States. 


The latter part of this could just as 
well be left off. I mean by this, that part 
beginning “or in any wise to impair the 
regulation of that business by the several 
States,” because it is surplusage, and has 
no place or function in this bill; as to 
immune insurance companies from 
prosecutions under the antitrust laws, 
would, within itself, certainly leave all 
the regulation there is or could be of the 
insurance business, within the respec- 
tive States. It adds no weight to the 
bill so far as the regulation is concerned. 
Taken altogether, it leaves a wide gap 
that would not be covered by any regu- 
lation, in that it would permit the in- 
surance companies to combine and form 
trusts in at least 47 other States wherein 
the functions of the combinations and 
trusts would only be established and put 
into effect in the one remaining State, 
because there would be no law to touch 
them for such acts, for the reason that 
all acts would be done, all agreements 
entered into—which is the gist of the of- 
fense of violation of the antitrust 
laws—without the borders of this one 
State. If you will stop and consider this 
question just as stated to you, you can 
readily see the fallacy of this legislation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man has noticed a table which was in- 
serted in the Recorp yesterday at page 
10054 by Senator O’MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming, showing the average rate of pre- 
mium per hundred dollars paid in each 
State; the losses per $100 insurance in 
each State; the percent loss paid to pre- 
miums in each State; the average rate of 
premiums per $100 in each State; the 
losses per $100 of insurance in each 
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State; and the percent loss paid to pre- 
miums in each State. 
The table is as follows: 


Fire-insurance premiums and fire losses by 
States—Stock companies 


[10-year average 1931-40] 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I have not, but I will 
say to the gentleman that further on in 
my remarks I have some revealing evi- 
dence that will open your eyes along 
those lines if I get the time to put it in. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not want to take 
up the gentleman’s time, but I want to 
say tha’ this is the most significant table 
of its kind that I have read since I have 
been in Congress. It shows that the 

tate of Mississippi pays the highest rate 
per $100 of any State in the Union, yet 
its percent loss paid to premiums is only 
53.3 percent. There is something wrong 
about this whole insurance business when 
they come rushing in here with these 
facts staring them in the face, and ask- 
ing us to forestall the Supreme Court de- 
cision by an act of Congress. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that is the very reason they 
wanted this bill passed, to stop such cases 
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coming to light by the indictment re- 
turned at Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
want to compliment the gentleman. I 
think he is rendering a very great service. 
I might say to the gentleman that I spoke 
against this bill myself a couple of weeks 
ago, and the letters I have received from 
a number of insurance agents, since I 
made my speech, are very, very encour- 
aging, because they bring out precisely 
the points that the gentleman has dwelt 


upon. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the gentle- 


an. 

» Me. VOORHIS of California. May I 
ask the gentleman this question: Is it not 
true that if any industry is anxious to 
escape Federal regulation, the most im- 
portant thing in the world for that in- 
dustry is to have the monopolistic prac- 
tices prevented within it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. There- 
fore, the better the antitrust laws are en- 
forced, the less necessity there will be for 
Federal protection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the greater the 
protection the people will have. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman ob- 
ject to inserting this short table in his 
remarks? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will be glad to do it. 
At the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that that table be inserted 
in my remarks at the point where the 
gentleman from Mississippi interrupted 
me. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, this 


legislation is directed specifically toward 
ousting the Supreme Court from juris- 
diction to entertain an appeal which is 
now pending in the case of the United 
States against South Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association. The bill is not limited to 
fire insurance. It covers all insurance, 
including life, casualty, and marine, and 
would grant total immunity to all in- 
surance companies with respect to prac- 
tices intended to eliminate competition 
or create a monopoly, and its passage 
would have an effect far more drastic 
and far beyond that at which it is 
aimed. It would establish a dangerous 
precedent, throwing the door open to 
other special-interest groups, to come in 
and apply for immunity from the anti- 
trust laws, and would, in doing so, destroy 
the protection given io the people of our 
great country. 

Another purpose and intent of this 
bill is to slap the United States Supreme 
Court in the face, as well as the Presi- 
dent of the United States, because they 
do not like the present personnel of the 
Supreme Court. This has been admitted 
by some of the sponsors of this bill. To 
me this is going a long way—to pass leg- 
islation to slap the Supreme Court in 
the face, because they are dissatisfied 
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with at least a part of the personnel of 
the Court. To me such action would Le 
reckless, because we may not have—we 
will not have—the same personnel on 
the Supreme Court at all future dates, 
and it might set a precedent in the way 
of passing legislation that would in 
the future tie the hands of a Supreme 
Court whose personnel was to our liking. 
Again, it is going a long way in order to 
slap the Supreme Court in the face, to 
bring about legislation with as far- 
reaching effect and with the precedent 
established, as this legislation would 
have, should it be passed by this Con- 
gress. 

This bill or the other bills would 
have never been heard of if that in- 
dictment had not been returned by a 
grand jury in the Federal court at At- 
lanta, Ga. Let us look for a few min- 
utes into the background for the reasons 
that brought about this indictment. 

The first circumstance was the un- 
covering of the little Teapot Dome 
scandal down in the State of Missouri, 
notwithstanding the fact that Missouri 
is supposed to be one of the States that 
have regulations. In the year of 1930, 
as I recall, the insurance companies got 
together and ordered an increase of 1625 
percent in fire-insurance rates. The 
State insurance department refused to 
agree to this raise and challenged the 
same, and the matter went into the 
courts. Upon application by the fire-in- 
surance companies, an injunction was 
granted, in part, which permitted the 
companies to collect the increased rate 
but impounded these funds brought 
about by the increased rates, to be de- 
posited in the custody of the court, to 
await the final outcome of the suit. The 
refund impounded reached the aggre- 
gate of $10,000,000. I believe it was in 
the year of 1935 when a compromise set- 
tlement was agreed upon by the then 
insurance commissioner, which gave the 
insurance companies 80 percent of the 
funds, and the policyholders received 
20 percent. It developed that this was a 
bought compromise settlement, wherein 
Boss T. J. Pendergast and his State in- 
surance commissioner, R. E. O'Malley, 
had been paid $447,000 for this settle- 
ment. These gentlemen forgot to in- 
clude this money in their income-tax 
reports and were caught up with by the 
Department of Justice, and had to serve 
a term in the Federal penitentiary for 
income-tax evasion. 

Attorney General McKittrick, of Mis- 
souri, brought suit to oust these insur- 
ance companies from the State, charging 
them with bribery and also violating the 
State’s antitrust laws, which, in my 
opinion, he had evidence to support. 
But being confronted with evidence that 
many of these acts were brought outside 
of the State boundaries, he called upon 
the Department of Justice for assistance. 
This Department interested itself in the 
matter, having had some of the evidence 
by reason of the income-tax evasion 
suits they had brought against Pender- 
gast and O'Malley. This Department 
had been, at the request of many citi- 
zens including many insurance agents 
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in the territory of Southeastern Under- 
writers Association, making an investi- 
gation of these companies with reference 
to monopolistic actions and acts which 
the Department believed to be in re- 
straint of trade, and these investigations 
resulted in the indictments found by the 
grand jury at Atlanta, Ga. It will be 
well to note that the indictment was 
against 116 of the stock fire-insurance 
companies that were in the suits in Mis- 
souri which were settled by bribing the 
insurance commissioner of Missouri, Mr. 
O'Malley. 

I have had an opportunity to study a 
part of the evidence the indictment in 
Atlanta was based upon, and in my opin- 
ion, which I base upon my experience 
of 10 years as a prosecutor and 12 years 
as district judge of a State court, having 
general jurisdiction, the evidence is suf- 
ficient to show a monopolistic action in 
restraint of trade on the part of the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association. 
With the facts of the background and 
basis for the indictment, I am firmly con- 
vinced that for the protection of the peo- 
ple equity, justice, and the principle of 
fair play demands that the Department, 
as a representative of the people, be per- 
mitted to have their day in court. 

The Department of Justice is the only 
agency whom the people can look to for 
protection from the ravages of inter- 
state monopolies and trusts. If the peo- 
ple were familiar with the evidence this 
Department has accumulated in this 
case, they would rise up and demand ac- 
tion. Yes; I say it is unfair to the peo- 
ple to cut the Department off now and 
prevent them from doing the things they 
were commanded by Congress in the 
passage of the laws sought to be annulled 
by this legislation. Yes; I say it is not 
fair under all the facts and circum- 
stances to prevent the Department from 
having its day in court, which is guaran- 
teed to the people of our country by the 
Constitution and the law of the land. 
Let us see that they get their day in 
court, and then they will stand or fall on 
the merits of their case. That is the 
American way. 

The sponsors of this bill very readily 
tell us that the Supreme Court for 79 
years has upheld the regulation by State 
control and that insurance was not com- 
merce and for that reason, was not sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws of the Federal 
Government. If that be true, then why 
pass this bill? If that has been the law 
for 79 years, then in my humble opinion 
it will continue to be the law until this 
Congress acts on legislation changing 
thatlaw. If the contentions of the spon- 
sors of this bill are correct, this bill is 
unnecessary. 

The truth of the matter is that the in- 
surance companies are afraid of their 
horses, because all of the decisions they 
cite in support of their contentions that 
the Supreme Court for 79 years has held 
insurance without the antitrust laws, 
has been against their contentions all 
down through the years, and each de- 
cision they cite was brought about by the 
actions of insurance companies in at- 
tacking State regulation and contending 
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‘that insurance was commerce and sub- 
ject to Federal control. 

To become more familiar with this 
question—while as I see it, it has nothing 
in the world to do with this piece of legis- 
lation—I want to discuss the main cases 
the insurance companies put forth as 
their authority for holding insurance 
companies without the antitrust laws of 
the Federal Government. 

The first case they cite is the case of 
Paul v. Virginia (8 Wol. 168) , which arose 
in May 1866 in the State of Virginia. 
Samuel D. Paul, a resident of Petersburg, 
Va., was appointed agent to carry on the 
business of fire insurance for several 
companies, all incorporated in the State 
of New York. Paul complied with all the 
requirements of the State law prerequi- 
site to the granting of a license to act 
as an agent within the State for those 
companies, with one exception, and that 
was he refused to deposit certain bonds 
required by the Virginia statute. He 
undertook to act without a license, and 
issued a policy to a citizen of the State 
of Virginia, for which he was indicted 
and convicted in the State court for 
acting as an insurance agent without a 
license. The New York insurance com- 
panies appealed his conviction to the 
Supreme Court, financing all the litiga- 
tion. According to the records of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters at 
their second annual meeting, which was 
held in New York in February of 1868, 
the committee on legislation and tax- 
ation reported on the first duty assigned 
to it, which was to propose some prac- 
tical plan to rid the country of unfair 
State legislation, and of securing, if pos- 
sible, one general law for the govern- 
ing of insurance companies throughout 
the Unicn. This association at that time 
sponsored a bill which was before the 
House Judiciary Committee and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce, for the 
creation of a national bureau of insur- 
ance, whose primary purpose was to se- 
cure the relief to which the business of 
insurance, as they stated, was entitled. 
They also urged the necessity of a test 
case, to test out the State laws, and so 
in their appeal in the case of Paul against 
Virginia the primary purpose was to de- 
stroy the State regulation of the insur- 
ance business within the State of Vir- 
ginia at that time, and to carry the 
process on to other States. The Supreme 
Court, in upholding and affirming the 
decision of the State court, held in sub- 
stance that the regulation was within 
the police power of the State, and they 
were authorized to make the require- 
ments by statute which Paul was con- 
victed for violating. In that opinion, in 
a dictum statement which was unneces- 
sary to the decision of the case, the Court 
stated that the issuance of a policy of 
insurance was not a transaction in com- 
merce; that policies do not take effect, 
are not executed contracts, until de- 
livered by the agent in Virginia. And 
upon this dictum statement rests the 
theory now advocated by the proponents 
of this bill, as well as the insurance com- 
panies, that insurance is not commerce 
and is not, therefore, subject to the anti- 
trust laws. 
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The next case the sponsors of this bill 
cite is Hooper v. California (155 U. &., 
648), decided in 1895, wherein Hooper 
was prosecuted for violating a California 
statute by procuring insurance for a 
resident of California in an insurance 
company not qualified under the law of 
that State to do business in California. 
The Court held that the insurance com- 
pany was doing a business in California 
without a license, and contrary to the 
statute. It involved a single transac- 
tion, of payment of premiums and deliv- 
ery of the policy in California, and all 
acts, conversations, and so forth, were 
done in the city and county in the State 
of California and did not raise the 
question of interstate commerce; and 
the only question decided by the Court 
was to uphold the State statute, and in 
doing so, drew no distinction between 
fire and marine insurance. 

The next case cited by the sponsors of 
this bill is the case of New York Life In- 
surance Co. v. Cravens (178 U. S. 389), 
decided in 1900, which involved the ap- 
plication of a Missouri statute. The Su- 
preme Court upheld the statute against 
a contention that among other things, 
it was an attempted regulation of inter- 
state commerce. Now mind you, this 
was the contention of the New York Life 
Insurance Co. The company claimed 
that the State’s acts in Missouri were 
an attempted regulation of interstate 
commerce. This is contrary and con- 
tradictory to the views they take today. 
In deciding this case, among other things 
the Supreme Court said: 


According to Paul v. Virginia, insurance is 
not commerce. 


But further stated: 
We omit the reasoning by which that is 


demonstrated and will only repeat, the busi- 
ness of insurance is not commerce. 


While it was not unnecessary to the 
decision in this case to raise that ques- 
tion it was raised by the-insurance com- 
panies of New York, which contended 
that the regulation of insurance was the 
regulation of interstate commerce. 

The next case cited by the proponents 
of this bill, as well as the insurance com- 
panies, is the case of New York Lije In- 
surance Co. v. Deer Lodge County (231 
U.S. 495), decided in 1932, and this case 
as well as the others, involved only the 
validity of State legislation, or regulation. 

A Montana statute levied a tax on all 
insurance companies, computed on the 
excess of premiums over losses and ordi- 
nary expenses, and was levied in the 
county where the agent conducted his 
business. Such taxes were imposed on 
the plaintiff, a New York corporation, 
which brought a suit to recover, claiming 
that the State was without jurisdiction 
to levy or collect such tax which it 
levied, and I emphasize these words, 
“laid a burden on interstate commerce.” 
Who do we hear claiming that insur- 
ance is interstate commerce? It is a 
New York life insurance company. The 
State court upheld the statute, and the 
Supreme Court affirmed the State 
court’s judgment, with Justices Hughes 
and Van Devanter dissenting. ~The last 
case cited by the sponsors of this bill 
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and the insurance companies we discuss 
is Western Livestock v. Bureau of Rey. 
enue (303 U. S. 250), wherein they quote 
the line used in the opinion in that case 
and I quote: ; 

That the mere formation of a contract 
between persons of different States is not 
within the protection of a commerce clause 
at least in the absence of congressior al 
action, unless the performance is within its 
protection is a proposition no longer open 
to question. 


Undoubtedly, the sponsors of this bi!] 
would not stake their claim on this quo- 
tation. Its full import will furnish 
them no consolation. It illustrates that 
the Court was passing upon the con- 
tract, or the nature of the contract, and 
not upon the manner of conducting the 
business, and distinguishes the so-called 
insurance cases between an action under 
the antitrust laws. No one could log- 
ically contend for a moment that the 
issuance of a contract of insurance, 
within itself, would constitute interstate 
commerce. 

Perhaps there are a few more cases 
which have been quoted and relied upon 
by the sponsors of this bill, but each and 
every one of them, in a measure, follow 
the dictum statement set out in Paul 
against Virginia, when really the ques- 
tion of whether or not the insurance 
business as it exists today is com- 
merce, or is not commerce, it would 
be well to look now for a few minutes 
as to what some other authorities say 
and what the insurance people have 
said with reference to whether or not 
they believe insurance is commerce as it 
is transacted today; and in that connec- 
tion I want to reiterate that it is the 
most powerful, most wealthy industry in 
our country today. This business has 
increased many hundreds of times over 
what it was at the time the opinion in 
Paul against Virginia was written. An 
eminent English author and writer and 
Chief Judge in Equity of New South 
Wales, in e discussion before the English 
Bar as printed in the Forty-Eighth 
American Law Register, 717, stated: 

The logic employed in Paul against Vir- 
ginia is that the insurance business consists 
in an exchange of a contract for money and 
that as a contract, is not an article of com- 
merce The exchange is not commerce. The 
insurance business as transacted at present 
day is something more, if it is not in sub- 
stance the exchange of money for a con- 
tract, but consists in what is contemplatcd 
by the contract, irrespective of the manner 
in which the contract is executed. The case 
of Paul against Virginia has no further 
application. 


Mr. Henry E. Hess, manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, in 
September 1904, in an address to the in- 
surance section of the International 
Congress at St. Louis said, after discuss- 
ing Paul against Virginia, and I quote: 

The fact that today practically every 
chance of business life is protected and 
guarded against by some form of insurance 
makes the argument reasonable that insur- 
ance should be recognized as commerce. 


Remember, this is the head of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange making 
this statement. 
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John F. Dryden, president of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America and 
United States Senator, on the 22d of No- 
vember 1904, in an address to the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association, after dis- 
cussing Paul against Virginia, stated: 

I believe all America today understands 
the word “commerce” to comprehend in- 
gurance. 


Senator Dryden was the president of a 
large insurance company, and on Janu- 
ary 18, 1906, in an address before the 
New York Board of Trade stated that 
on the date of September 11, 1905, he 
sent out a letter of inquiry to some 8,000 
associations and individuals throughout 
the United States. Included in this 
number was the entire membership of 
the American Bar Association. In that 
inquiry he submitted question No. 3, 
reading as follows, and I quote: 

As a matter of personal opinion, do you 
hold the business of insurance to be com- 
merce or an integral and indispensable ele- 
ment of commerce, in the sense in which this 
term is used in every-day language. 


Out of 7,454 answers to that question, 
5.300, or 71.1 percent, were in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr. A. I. Voorhis, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Insurance 
Commissioners, in an address in 1904, 
reported in Moody’s magazine, and I 
quote: 


The now broad, intimate, and necessary 
connection of insurance with commerce fur- 
nishes ample reason for the belief that Fed- 
eral supervision of interstate insurance will 
be adopted, and that it will be sustained upon 
all of these grounds; that insurance is com- 
merce: that it is an instrumentality of com- 
merce; that the transportation from State 
to State of insurance policies not authorized 
by Congress may be forbidden by Congress as 
a protection to the commerce that concerns 
all States. 


In Twenty-eight American Bar Associ- 
ation Reports, page 1905, in a discussion 
on this subject by the committee on in- 
surance law of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, after referring to the decision in 
Paul against Virginia and the other 
insurance cases, the committee states: 


In none of these cases was there involved 
the validity of an act of Congress. In none 
of these cases did the decision hinge upon 
the constitutional classification of the busi- 
ness of insurance; in none of these cases was 
there apparently in the record, any accu- 
rate and detailed statement of facts with 
regard to the character and conduct of the 
business and the uses made of insurance; 
but the decisions are based upon the mis- 
conception of the facts touching the conduct 
of the business as they are recited in Paul 
v. Virginia, and upon the theory that 
the business of insurance involves only the 
making of a contract between a citizen of 
One State and a corporation of another. The 
question depends then upon regulation of 
the business of interstate insurance is 
whether the thing itself bears to the busi- 
hess of life of the Nation that intimate and 
vital relation which other conceded instru- 
mentalities of commerce bear to it. 


Mr. S. S. Huebner, instructor of in- 
surance and commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, and later an expert in in- 
surance to the United States Shipping 
Board and the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, stated in his ar- 


ticle “Federal Supervision and Regula- 
tion of Insurance,” Twenty-six Annals, 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, 1905, pages 681, 701, 703: 

It requires little argument to prove that 
insurance fundamentally underlies all busi- 
ness, and that it is inseparably interwoven 
with our whole commercial life. * * * 
In the case of fire insurance, the usefulness 
of the business to trade and industry can 
scarcely be comprehended. * * * In 
general, then, insurance in its various forms 
turns out to be the foundation of credit, 
and the protector of all commerce, rather 
than the mere incident of commerce that 
the Supreme Court has declared it to be. 


Mr. Edwin Maxey, professor in the law 
department, West Virginia University, 
writing on Federal control of insurance 
stated: 

Practically every man who thinks of the 
insurance business as it exists today, thinks 
of it as one form of commercial activity, 
thinks of its relations ds commercial rela- 


tions. This is true of the jurist as well as 
the bu~‘nessman. 


Mr. Sylvester C. Dunham, president, 
Travelers Insuranc?2 Co., in an article in 
Moody’s Magazine, asserted: 


Insurance has outgrown State lines and 
has become national in its scope. It has not 
been adequately controlled by State author- 
ity for years. 


Mr. Nat Tyler, authority on insurance 
legislation, writing on Federal Super- 
vision in Interest of Policyholders, 
Moody’s Magazine, stated that insurance 
was commerce. Mr. Miles M. Dawson, 
actuary, New York Legislative Commit- 
tee, stated in an article entitled “A Case 
for National Supervision,” Moody’s Mag- 
azine, to the effect that insurance was 
commerce. Mr. Dawson also said: 

The fact now appears to be that insur- 
ance is one of the most important commer- 
cial enterprises in the world, and a more 
vital part of the commercial structure than 
many other handmaids of commerce which 
might be mentioned that have received 
recognition long ago. 


David K. Watson of the Ohio bar, in 
his book The Constitution of the United 
States, states in effect that insurance is 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. George F. Seward, president, the 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., of New York, 
stated in an article, Insurance as Com- 
merce, in 1910: 

When the Constitution gave to Congess 
the control of interstate commerce it acted 
with a degree of wisdom not then appre- 
ciated. When the Supreme Court decided 
that insurance is not commerce it laid down 
a@ proposition that has so far nullified the 
interstate commerce clause. Commerce, 
meaning the interchange of merchandise, 
does not go on without insurance. Insur- 
ance, in fact, is a vital factor in all commerce. 
Interstate insurance has become one of the 
greatest interests in the Nation. 


Mr. Henry Evans, president of the 
Continental Insurance Co., the Fidelity 
Fire Insurance Co., and the American 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., who by the way 
are all defendants in the Atlanta suit, 
testified on marine insurance before a 
House subcommittee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Subcommittee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Sixty-sixth 
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Congress, first session, 1919, and in an- 
swering a question Mr. Evans stated: 
I think insurance is commerce. 


A subcommittee member, Mr. Hedge, 
asked: 


In spite of the Supreme Court? 


And Mr. Evans replied: 


The Supreme Court has ruled the other 
way. But today a cotton buyer in Texas, for 
instance, a part of his contract is to deliver 
his cotton in Liverpool, and to cover the in- 
surance. Now, the insurance is a part of 
that contract, and I believe if the matter 
came before the Supreme Court. if you could 
properly frame up such a case, they would 
change their ruling. 


Mr. E. W. Sawyer, attorney for the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Insur- 
ance Underwriters, stated this year in an 
address before the Risk Research Insti- 
tute in New York City, that: 

If we assume a complete reversal of Paul 
v. Virginia and a holding that insurance is 
commerce, or a decision that insurance is 
such an aid to commerce as to bring it within 
the scope of recent Supreme Court decisions. 
* * * Such a decision would not of itself 
subject insurance to Federal control. The 
authority of Congress to regulate commerce 
between the States is a permissive power. 
The Constitution states that Congress may 
control it. Until Congress enacted legisla- 
tion, States would have the right to control 
insurance, and presumably the rights of the 
States would be abrogated only so far as Con- 
gress assumed control. 


Mr. Bernard C. Gavit, noted author 
and authority on the United States Con- 
stitution, stated: 

Commerce includes more even than busi- 


ness. The insurance business is certainly 
commerce. 


Time forbids the stating of many, 
many other authors and text writers who 
all state that the business of insurance is 
commerce, and I will have to refrain 
from stating them because I do not have 
time to name these other authors and 
text writers and state to you what they 
have said. 

The insurance companies themselves 
in every suit they rely upon in support 
of this bill, contended that insurance 
was commerce. One of their pleas which 
the writ of error was granted on in Paul 
against Virginia was an argument by the 
insurance lawyers that “the business of 
insurance is commerce.” These lawyers 
contended that the State of Virginia was 
interfering with the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. Likewise in all of the 
other cases that they now rely upon the 
insurance companies contended that the 
business of insurance was commerce. 

The States of this Union, and espe- 
cially all of those who have antitrust 
laws, have said by their actions in those 
antitrust laws, wherein they are appli- 
cable to insurance, that insurance was 
commerce. My native State, as well as 
all other States with which I am familiar 
with respect to antitrust laws, said laws 
are based on trade and commerce, and 
these States include the business of in- 
surance within their antitrust laws, 
thereby stating that insurance is com- 
merce. My native State, by special leg- 
islation, has said this. 
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For your information there are 16 
States in the Union who have no laws 
covering rating agreements or rate- 
making organizations. There are 12 
States who have made membership of 
stock fire-insurance companies in rating 
bureaus mandatory. There are 6 States 
prohibiting rate-fixing combinations. 
There is 1 State which makes and fixes 
rates as a function of government. That 
is my native State, Texas. There are 6 
States permitting the operating of rating 
bureaus, but prohibiting combinations to 
fix and control rates. There are 6 States 
who permit rating bureaus. There is 1 
State that permits the joint employment 
by insurance companies of experts to 
compute rate schedules. If you take in- 
surance out of the antitrust laws, what 
protection will these States have which 
at this time do not have laws covering 
rating agreements or rate-making or- 
ganizations? 

The insurance companies and the 
sponsors of this bill have put out the 
report that if this bill is not passed, and 
if the Supreme Court should hold that 
the business of insurance is commerce, 
it will bring about chaos and destroy all 
State regulations, and force upon the 
people another bureau in Washington to 
control the business of insurance. Such 
representations are misleading and in- 
correct. This would not be the case at 
all. With an unbroken line of decisions 
the courts of this land have held to the 
contrary. Text writers and teachers 
have written and taught to the contrary. 
The States now are and always have been 
regulating corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The Supreme Court 
has upheld the States’ rights to do this 
numerous times, with an unbroken line 
of decisions dating back to Paul against 
Virginia. 

This straw man was put up to arouse 
prejudice in the minds of the people and 
to stampede this bill through Congress. 
Let us see what the authorities say 
about it. 

In the Minnesota Rate cases (30 U.S. 
352, 402), the Missouri Rate cases (230 
U. S. 474 (1912)) the Supreme Court up- 
held the right of the State to regulate 
railroads in interstate rates and fares 
for passengers. 

In the case of Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co. 
(242 U.S. 359 (1917) ) and in Binderup v. 
Pathe Exchange (263 U. S. 291-311 
(1923) ), the Court upheld the right of the 
States to regulate commerce within their 
borders. 

In Dickson vy. Uhlman Grain Co. (228 
U. S. 188 (1933)) on this same question 
the Court said: 

Since there is nothing in the State law 
which is inconsistent with, or could con- 
ceivably interfere with, the operation or en- 
forcement of the Federal law, the statute of 
Missouri was not superseded. 


Minnesota v. Blasius (290 U. S. 1 
(1933) ) held the same thing. California 
v. Thompson (313 U. S. 109 (1941)), ina 
case far stronger than any insurance 
regulation, upheld the State law. In 
Duckworti. v. Arkansas (314 U. S. 390 
(1841)), which should be of interest to 
the Arkansas boys, the Court said: 
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While the commerce clause has been inter- 
preted as reserving to Congress the power to 
regulate interstate commerce in matters of 
national importance, that has never been 
deemed to exclude the State from regulating 
matters primarily of local concern with re- 
spect to which Congress has not exercised 
its power even though the regulation has 
some effect on interstate commerce. 


In Northern Securities Co. v. United 
States (193 U.S. 197) the Court said: 

There is no reason to suppose that Congress 
had any purpose to interfere with the inter- 
nal affairs of the State, nor, in our opinion, 
is there any ground whatever for the conten- 
tion that the Antitrust Act regulates their 
domestic commerce. By its very terms the 
act regulates only commerce among the 
States and with a foreign state. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Other 
special orders have been entered the 
Chair would remind the gentleman. If 
there is no objection to the gentleman’s 
request, the gentleman may proceed for 
10 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Is it not true that un- 
der existing court decisions the States 
have complete authority to regulate 
every insurance company that operates 
within a State? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In matters in refer- 
ence to intrastate affairs and business— 
intrastate, not interstate. 

Mr.GWYNNE. For example, my State 
of Iowa. Can we not lay down the terms 
on which insurance companies may do 
business in Iowa? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; but you cannot 
keep them out if they comply with the 
terms. 

Mr. GWYNNE. But we can make the 
terms. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; if you do. 

In Hartford Indemnity Co. v. Illinois 
(298 U. S. 155 (1936)), the Court upheld 
a State regulation as not an infringe- 
ment of interstate commerce. 

Savage v. Jones (225 U. S. 501), and 
Shafer v. Farmers Grain Co. (268 U. 8S. 
189) the Court upheld State regulations 
even though they incidentally affected 
interstate commerce. Parker v. Brown 
(317 U. S. 341) upheld State regulations. 
And many other cases which I could cite, 
if time would permit. However, with 
the cases I have cited there should be no 
doubt about State regulation, regard- 
less of the outcome of the cases now on 
appeal. 

The insurance companies state that if 
insurance is held commerce, all State 
regulation will be held to be a violation 
of the antitrust laws, and especially in 
establishing rates. And in this they are 
as wrong as they are in their other con- 
tentions. The Supreme Court has held 
against them every time the question has 
been presented to the Court,. The Min- 
nesota Rate Cases, the Missouri Rate 
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Cases heretofore cited, have held against 
their contention. In Parker v. Brown 
(317 U. S. 341), the Supreme Court held 
against their contention. It was so held 
in California against Thompson, and in 
many other cases. 

When did the insurance companies 
decide they would rather have State reg- 
ulation exclusively? I will tell you when. 
It was when that indictment was re- 
turned at Atlanta, Ga., and not until 
then. “By their acts ye shall know 
them,” and the only reason the com- 
panies prefer exclusive State regulation 
now is to save their hides. 

What is their past with reference to 
this matter, besides all the cases they 
have brought to the Supreme Court, try- 
ing to get every State regulation held il- 
legal? They have gone into the States 
with their lobbies and fought every reg- 
ulatory measure before the State legis- 
latures, trying to defeat the measures al- 
ways, making the same howl they have 
made here—that if the State law was 
passed, chaos would reign; it would mean 
ruination to the insurance companies: 
that if the legislation was passed the 
companies would have to withdraw from 
the State, and this “would bring finan- 
cial and industrial collapse to the State.” 

I remember when my native State 
passed the Roberson insurance law, our 
regulatory law that we now operate un- 
der. The companies made all these 
claims and threatened to leave the State 
if the law was passed. They even car- 
ried it into political campaigns, and tried 
to get favorable candidates elected. 
After the law passed, the companies 
stayed on in the field, but they did not 
give up here. They fought the law 
through all the courts of the land, and 
lost, of course. 

The law did not bring chaos. It did not 
ruin the State, as the companies pre- 
dicted, and it did not break the companies, 
as they predicted. The law was not un- 
constitutional, which is contrary to their 
position here. In fact, the companies 
stayed on until Texas has become one of 
the most fertile fields for the insurance 
business in the United States. The city 
of Dallas stands fourth in the cities of the 
United States in the insurance business 
today. So you see, it is the same old 
howl, the same old camouflage, the same 
deception, the same unfair means. 

During my 12 years’ experience as a 
trial judge on the district bench in Texas, 
many suits were filed against insurance 
companies. And to show you that the 
insurance companies are not sincere in 
their desire and claim to prevent Federal 
regulation in behalf of insurance, I do not 
remember a single case where the amount 
in controversy exceeded $3,000, wherein 
the insurance company, which was almost 
always the case, was a foreign company— 
that is, their headquarters was in some 
State other than Texas—but what they 
filed their motion and affidavit to remove 
the case to the Federal court. I was in- 
formed, and I am now informed, that 
these insurance companies—and I will 
reiterate, that 90 percent of the business 
done in my State is done by insurance 
companies who are chartered and incor- 
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porated and whose principal office is in 
some other State—it was the rule in Texas 
in other district and circuit courts, for 
the insurance company to follow this pro- 
cedure; and I am informed that this pro- 
cedure is followed by foreign insurance 
companies within every State in the 
Union. If these companies are now sin- 
cere in not wanting any Federal regula- 
tion with regard to their business, is it 
not peculiarly singular that at every op- 
portune time, they remove their suits 
from State courts to Federal courts? It 
occurs to me that by their actions, which 
are universal in this respect, they had 
rather have Federal regulation than State 
regulation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unable to say all I 
wanted to say, because time will not 
permit. But in conclusion, I do want to 
say, in the words of the insurance agent 
I have heretofore quoted, “For the life of 
me, I cannot see why the insurance com- 
panies should not come under the anti- 
trust laws like any other business,” or 
why they should be made a special class 
in this special-interest legislation. If 
we are going to immunize the insurance 
companies from such laws, why not im- 
munize the little grocerymen, the one 
running the feed store, the dry goods 
store; in fact, all other businesses and 
concerns, which have just as much right 
to be immunized as the insurance busi- 
ness? And then we would not be show- 
ing special-interest favors. Certainly all 
types of businesses named above have 
just as much right to be immunized from 
this law as the insurance business. 

It is the little policyholders that need 
the protection. It is their money, often 
paid under hardship and great sacrifice; 
it is their money paid into the corpora- 
tions that have enabled this industry to 
grow as it has. It is their money that 
has made the insurance business the 
most powerful, the wealthiest industry 
on the face of the earth; it was for their 
protection that the antitrust laws were 
passed, and I cannot believe that this 
Congress wants to destroy that protec- 
tion, 

The fact that through policyholders’ 
money the insurance business has be- 
come so powerful is conclusive evidence 
that policyholders need this protection. 
This law against monopolistic actions 
and restraints of trade helps to hold 
down the rates so they will not be in a 
confiscatory amount and will in the end 
inure to the benefit of the insurance 
companies. The fact that the insurance 
business has become the wealthiest busi- 
ness, is evidence that the rates some- 
where have been too high. 

The Capital Times, a daily newspaper 
of Madison, Wis., in an editorial against 
the passage of this act, set up some fig- 
ures with reference to rates, including 
losses which, as the paper states, were 
during the 6 years from 1936 to 1941. 
The fire-insurance companies collected 
in premiums more than $128,700,000, 
while the losses for the same 6 years 
were $52,575,000, a difference of $75,- 
125,000. This shows a profit of approxi- 
Mately 145 percent. This suggests that 
the rates are too high, and that some- 





thing should be done aboutit. The same 
article gives the figures for the city of 
Madison, Wis., for the year 1942—there 
were $400,000 paid to the fire-insurance 
companies in premiums, while the losses 
paid by the companies that year amount- 
ed to $80,000. There was a difference 
of $320,000 between premiums and losses 
in this one city. There is something 
wrong with the rates in Madison. While 
I stated above, the increase in premiums 
paid over losses, you cannot figure the 
percentage of profit, because the policy- 
holders paid in the money for the losses 
as well as the excess money over the 
losses, and the only expense or money 
put up by the insurance companies was 
the expense of carrying on the business. 
Therefore, the excess is all profit, less 
the smaller expenses of the companies in 
carrying on the business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speak~:, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In 1941, the 10 largest 
fire-insurance companies reported to the 
States an aggregate statutory underwrit- 
ing profit of about $2,500,000. According 
to Best’s Insurance Reports, the earnings 
on underwritings of these companies was 
approximately $19,0 0,000, a difference of 
$16,500,000. Of course this report made 
to the States was for the purpose of de- 
ceiving such States and thereby getting 
a higher premium rate for the next year. 
Does this not convince you that it is the 
policyholders, the ones who pay in all 
this money, the ones who furnish it, need 
protection and consideration by this Con- 
gress? To pass this bill you will aid, 
comfort, and assist the fire-insurance 
companies in the furtherance of their 
deception to the States and to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe this Con- 
gress wants to do that. I cannot believe 
Congress will be deceived and stampeded 
into passing this iniquitous legislation. 

The letters that have been written out 
about this legislation are misleading, and 
by them the sponsors have received 
favorable replies. But I tell you, if they 
had explained the full import and effects 
of these bills, they would not have re- 
ceived many favorable replies. 

They most usually carried the implica- 
tion in the question: “Do you favor State 
rights and State regulation of the insur- 
ance business as it has always been regu- 
lated, and are you opposed to further 
bureaucratic control by setting up a 
bureau in Washington to regulate the 
business of insurance, and further harass 
and hound the people?” This implica- 
tion is unfair and incorrect. 

As I have stated, I favor States’ rights. 
The doctrine of States’ rights is tradi- 
tional with me. I favor this principle 
now. I favored it on the 25th of May 
of this year. On that occasion, where 
were the sponsors of this legislation? 
They certainly have had a change of 
heart since the 25th of last May. 


With- 
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While the doctrine of States’ rights is 
traditional with me, likewise, the anti- 
trust laws are also traditional with me. 
Each has the same basic principle—the 
prevention of the centralization of 
power. Centralized government is al- 
Ways opposed to States’ rights. Mo- 
nopolies and trusts operating in restraint 
of trade.are twin brothers to centralized 
government. They work hand in hand. 
each depending upon the other as its 
coconspirator, and there is now as there 
has always been, an alliance between 
those who would centralize the govern- 
ment and the backers of monopolies and 
trusts. They are not only close, but are 
essential to each other. Thus hand in 
hand they would walk as they have al- 
ways walked—the strong centralized 
government protecting the monopolies 
and trusts, hand in hand, compacted and 
organized, one creating the necessity, the 
other meeting it; consolidated and or- 
ganized wealth stripping the people of 
their rights, striking down local self- 
government, 

To vote this bill down is preserving 
States’ rights and preserving the protec- 
tion of the people against monopoly and 
restraints of trade. And when this bill 
is stripped of all its false colors, the peo- 
ple will see it, and the Congress will see 
it, asitis. And when they do, I feel that 
they will do the right thing. 

It may be true that in recent years 
Congress itself has gone too far in per- 
mitting encroachment upon the rights 
and powers of the several States. But 
the remedy for that is not to single out 
a special-interest class of citizens which 
may or may not be engaged in interstate 
commerce and subject to the law, de- 
pending upon how the Supreme Court 
shall finally determine these questions, 
which it is their right and duty to do. 
At least, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, as well as the Supreme Court, should 
have the opportunity to consider all rele- 
vant facts in regard to the cases now 
pending on appeal. The Congress 
should not exempt any business from 
the law in advance of a judicial decision 
as to their liability. 

Mr. Speaker, I am candid and sincere 
about this matter, and I feel that this 
Congress should not deprive the people 
and the holders of insurance policies of 
that protection they are entitled to. 
That protection will be destroyed if this 
bill is passed. I do not know what effect 
my attitude in this case will have upon 
my future and neither doIcare. Iknow 
the powerful interests, financial. and 
otherwise, of the insurance companies; I 
know what they could do if they saw fit, 
if this power were to be pitted against 
my pitiful 15 cents. Neither do I care 
about that. I have spoken in behalf of 
the people because I think it is right, and 
to that end I will work; that is, in the 
interests of the people, as long as I am 
permitted to represent them in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say 
that the insurance companies remind me 
of the little colored boy down in Texas 
who was tried in county court for theft 
of a suit of clothes. The Negro boy hired 
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a good lawyer, and the case was tried on 
a charge of petty larceny for stealing a 
suit of clothes. The jury came in with 
a verdict of not guilty. The Negro boy 
stood up when the judge said, “The de- 
fendant is discharged,” looked at him, 
and said, “What does that mean?” 

“Well,” said the judge, “the jury has 
found you not guilty; you are discharged; 
you are free; you can go where you 
please; the jury has turned you loose; 
you can go whenever you get ready.” 

The little Negro boy turned, started 
out of the place, looked around at the 
judge, and said, “Does that mean I gets 
to keep the suit of clothes?” 

The insurance companies have been 
caught up violating the law, but now 
they come to this Congress and ask the 
Congress to pass legislation that will let 
them keep the suit of clothes. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. I have listened to the 
gentleman’s address with a great deal of 
interest, because, after all, we are inter- 
ested in insurance companies, especially 
life insurance, and the gentleman has 
given the matter a great deal of research 
study. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man if he has determined the amount of 
these premiums that go back into the 
several State treasuries and thereby go 
to the people in services? I am under 
the impression that it is an enormous 
sum of money and that those States 
would probably lose that money if State 
jurisdiction were deprived. 

Mr. RUSSELL. You are not depriving 
the State of jurisdiction of anything by 
the failure to pass legislation. 

Mr. NORRELL. But if you beat the 
rates down too much, it necessarily does 
deprive the States of this revenue. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have State regula- 
tions to protect policyholders. This 
State regulation is a protective measure, 
not a discriminatory measure, and that 
is one of the reasons the Supreme Court 
upholds State regulations. 


INCREASE IN POSTAL RATES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cuurcu]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, since my 
remarks of last Wednesday, I have be- 
come all the more convinced that title 
IV of the revenue bill providing for an 
increase in postal rates, now being con- 
sidered by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, should be stricken. You will recall 
that no hearings whatever on this sub- 
ject of increase in postal rates were had 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
You will also recall that the entire reve- 
nue bill, including title IV was disposed 
of in the House in the 1 day’s debate of 
last Wednesday. 


I have just received figures showing 
the effects of changes in post-card rates 
of postage during the last war, which 
point out the fallacy of increasing postal 
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rates. The figures available relate to 
Government printed postal cards sold or 
requisitioned by post offices; the Post 
Office Department states that privately 
printed cards may be assumed to be 
equal in volume of sales. You will note 
that in 1917 1,112,337,760 cards were 
sold. The increase in rate from 1 cent 
to 2 cents caused a reduction in volume 
in 1918 to 707,111,300 cards and in 1919 
a reduction to 466,924,490 cards. Then 
Congress wisely reduced the rate to 1 
cent and the volume picked up to 986,- 
156,087 for 1920. You will note that al- 
though the rate was reduced on February 
24, 1919, it required the better part of a 
year to reeducate the public to the use 


or advantages of the lower rate. For 
fiscal years the figures are: 
Cards 

COE cintiesnnaicciemecaueeeaad 1, 047, 894, 800 
1917 (new rate in effect on 

= BP iiccssdcneietectitebitinaien 1, 112, 337, 760 
EEE | 707, 111, 300 
1919 (rate reduced on Feb. 

Dt cnicnatendccnaemasnnae 466, 924, 490 
DED « citcittininmnniiciniinbaae 986, 156, 087 


If the proposed rates become effective, 
there will be an immediate repetition of 
loss of volume. 

It should also be remembered that 
third-class mail is the creator of first- 
class mail. A firm sends out 100,000 
catalogs. They receive orders from 10,- 
000 customers, who send their orders first 
class. The firm, in turn, sends out in- 
voices to 10,000 customers by first-class 
mail. At postage of 4 cents on the cata- 
logs, the postage would be $4,000. This 
expenditure would create 10,000 first- 
class letters at 3 cents each, or $300 post- 
age, plus 10,000 invoices at 3 cents each. 
You can multiply this figure because the 
customers repeat three or four times a 
year, using first-class postage. I am in- 
formed that the experience of firms in 
the mail selling field is that for every 
dollar expended in third-class postage 
there is created $2.70 in first-class 
postage. 

A business firm. that budgets $10,000 
a year for postage for catalogs and mer- 
chandising price lists—third-class mail— 
cannot automatically increase its postage 
budget to $20,000 without seriously af- 
fecting its cost of doing business and 
under price ceilings cannot increase sell- 
ing prices. The result will be a reduc- 
tion in normal profits, which will reduce 
Treasury Department revenues, or the 
only other alternative—a curtailment in 
the distribution of catalogs. In either 
case the anticipated tax revenues will 
not be forthcoming. 

As one constituent writes me: 

In 1942 our expenditure for catalog postage, 
third-class mail, was $225,000; if the rate 
increase of 100 percent becomes effective, we 
would be required to pay $450,000 postage. 
There is only one place to charge this in- 
crease of $225,000, and that is out of profits, 
and being in the 80-percent bracket it will 
thus reduce our income tax to the Treasury 
Department in an amount almost equivalent 
to the postage increase. The result is the 
Government fails in its effort to secure the 
increased taxes anticipated by the Ways and 


Means Committee’s endeavor to increase pos- 
tal rates. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Great Falls Tribune, and another 
from the Mining Association of Montana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. Mansrretp]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 


THE O. P. A. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the New Deal, coming in on the waves 
of a depression, emergency followed 
emergency, bureau followed bureau, rules 
and regulations ran riot. 

Then came war. Destruction and con- 
flagration enveloped the globe. 

With war came opportunity, excuse, 
and cover for more rigid regulation. 
Boards and agencies were created with 
such rapidity no one person could keep 
them classified. Some sort of hysteria 
infected these agencies. They seemed 
possessed with a mania that war had sus- 
pended all laws—even the Constitution 
itself; that American citizens no longer 
had rights which must be respected; that 
they, the bureaucrats, were clothed with 
supreme authority; and that regimenta- 
tion and bureaucratic control must be 
the order of the day. 

In fact, no magic feat of memory is 
required to recall claims that a mandate 
had been received from the people to do 
certain things. Whether or not receiving 
70 percent of the votes cast in a recest 
special election is a mandate is beside 
the point. But my district did give me 
ajobtodo. That job, in part, if possible, 
was to eliminate or eradicate the O. P.A., 
or, finding that impossible or impractical, 
then to bring its practices within legal 
and constitutional restrictions and thus 
abrogate its dictatorial decrees and its 
supersnoopers, 

If the people of America in general, 
and those of the Second District of Kan- 
sas in particular, were not fundamen- 
tally sound, loyal, law-abiding citizens, 
infinitely patient, open rebellion against 
O. P. A. would now exist. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who does not receive almost daily some 
complaint about ruinous requirements 
or obnoxious orders of the O. P. A. 

At this point it is suggested that you 
make a thorough study of the recent 
report made by the Smith committee, 
which covers some of the matters here- 
inafter mentioned, and many which are 
not discussed. 

As you all know, the O. P. A. is the 
child of Congress, conceived and created 
by the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942. But this child has not stayed in 
the legislative yard; it has broken 
through the legislative fence and is run- 
ning wild. The Price Control Act was 
intended to be all-inclusive and all- 
exclusive. The recited purposes of the 
act were, among others, to stabilize 
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prices, to prevent unwarranted and ab- 
normal increases in prices, to prevent 
profiteering, to prevent undue impair- 
ment of living standards, to permit vol- 
untary cooperation between Govern- 
ment and producers and processors, and 
to prevent hardships to persons engaged 
in business. 

Further, section 2 (b) limits the 
powers under these general purposes, by 
providing that granted powers shall not 
be used or made to operate to compel 
changes in business practices, cost prac- 
tices, or established means of distribu- 
tion. 

Ask any businessman in your com- 
munity if he has had to change his busi- 
ness practices or his distribution meth- 
ods: whether he has suffered any hard- 
ships in conducting his business, 

There was no rhyme or reason in the 
arbitrary classification of businesses by 
which retail] prices to be charged were 
based on gross volume of business, for 
this did not take into consideration any 
trade practice, method of doing business, 


ices rendered. 

Few American businessmen are chis- 
elers, yet all are looked upon with the 
fishy eye of suspicion. 

Just this week the manager of a 
wholesale grocery business, operated co- 
operatively by retail merchants, mem- 
bers of the Kansas Service Grocers, 
wrote me in detail telling how two 
O P. A. snoopers, one formerly a tire 
man and the other a former dry-goods 
merchant, disrupted the entire business 
for 2 days going over prices and checking 
compliances, all at the expense of tax- 
payers. They discovered one error, a 
mistake of 1 cent in a freight charge, 
and found that one item was being sold 
for 2 cents less than the ceiling price. 

Like examples can be multiplied a 
thousandfold. 

So the question naturally arises, “Is 
there no help for our citizens? Is there 
no remedy?” Oh, yes; section 204 cf 
the act of 1942 sets out the manner 
in which they can attempt to get relief: 
Within 60 days after the issuance of a 
regulation or order the aggrieved citizen 
can file a protest. With whom? With 
the issuing authority, the O. P. A. With- 
in 30 days after the filing of the protest, 
or 90 days after the issuance of the pro- 
tested regulation, order, or price schedule 
the Administrator shall take one of three 
actions: 

First. Grant or deny such protest, in 
whole or in part; 

Second. Notice the protest for hear- 
ing; or 


Senting further evidence. 

How many of these protests have been 
filed, and how many or how few have 
been resolved in favor of the protesting 
citizens, we have not learned, although 
such information has been requested, 
and has been promised within the next 
week, 

Further relief is offered if the citizen 
is denied his protest, in whole or in 
part. He can, within 30 days, file an 
appeal or complaint with a specially 





created court—the Emergency Court of 
Appeals. 

This court has been functioning under 
rules covering 22 typed pages and, ac- 
cording to a letter from its presiding 
judge, Hon. Albert B. Maris, its record is 
as follows, up to November 24, 1943: 
Ninety-eight complaints have been filed; 
26 withdrawn or dismissed by agreement; 
44 now pending, 17 of which have been 
heard and are under submission and 27 
not yet heard; 28 complaints have been 
decided; 24 were dismissed and 4 were 
sustained. 

Of these 28, 7 were decided within 90 
days of filing, 17 within 6 months, 3 with- 
in 9 months, and 1 within a year. The 
average time for the 28, between filing 
and decision, is 4 months. 

As far as time is concerned that record 
is not subject to very great criticism, 
but the record shows the complaining 
citizen has one chance out of seven for 
redress on appeal. 

However, it must be remembered that 
the little businessmen cannot afford the 
expense or the time required for this 
relief. By the end of a few months their 
businesses are gone. 

Very few, denied relief in the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals, can afford the 
time and expense of a further appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

But the foregoing procedure, by section 
204 (d) of the Price Control Act, is exclu- 
sive. All other Federal courts are barred 
from considering the validity, legality, 
or constitutionality of any regulation, 
order, or decree, and from restraining or 
enjoining any provision of this law or 
any regulation, order, or price schedule 
issued pursuant to it. 

Oh, yes. Mr. John Q. Public can go 
ahead believing he is right and await 
criminal prosecution, and face a year in 
jail and $5,000—fine, not subsidy—if he 
is unsuccessful in establishing his claim 
that the order is invalid. This relief is 
expensive and quite nerve-wracking, yet 
many have thus met the challenge—and 
successfully. 

Or, he may go ahead doing the best he 
can and be harassed by civil suits, such 
as the one called to your attention on 
November 19 by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Grsson]. In that case a 
respectable, essential businessman, un- 
der duress, by threat of suits filed and to 
be filed, far from home, paid an arbi- 
trary sum in compromise. Rather than 
face further harassing by the O. P. A., he 
has decided to quit business on Janu- 
ary 1. 

Thousands of other citizens have been 
whipped from pillar to post in the kan- 


| garoo courts of the O. P. A., which, ac- 
Third. Provide opportunity for pre- 


cording to one of their deputy adminis- 
trators, Mr. Emerson, are not set up 
under the Price Control Act but under 
the Second War Powers Act, which juris- 
diction, Mr. Emerson claims, is fully 
within the intention of Congress. But 
a study of that statute does not sustain 
Mr. Emerson’s contention. 

Since when have O. P. A. officials been 
commissioned to don judicial robes and 
interpret the intent of Congress? 

Surely O. P. A. cannot seriously con- 
tend that they do not have sufficient 
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tribunals for enforcement requirements. 
The act itself provides that O. P. A. may 
enjoin violations or obtain orders enforc- 
ing compliance in courts of appropriate 
jurisdiction; that willful violators may be 
criminally prosecuted, in the discretion 
of the Attorney General; that civil action 
for treble damages may be filed; and that 
licenses, after a warning order has been 
issued, may be revoked in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, including State 
courts. 

To a recent date O. P. A. had issued 
14,600 warning orders; it has instituted 
over 3,000 injunction proceedings, more 
than 400 treble damage cases, and in ex- 
cess of 4,000 criminal cases. Only 11 
cases for suspension have been instituted 
in the courts as carefully and fully pro- 
vided by the law, and more than 5,000 
suspension proceedings have been insti- 
tuted before unauthorized and illegal 
kangaroo courts. Included in these were 
the cases of 2 Pennsylvania women 
who were ordered to forfeit their ration 
books and face starvation. It is true that 
they were put on probation, but the 
power to starve citizens by illegal orders 
must be revoked, if in fact it ever existed. 
Even had these women been criminally 
prosecuted and convicted, they would 
have been well fed—and without points. 

“Why does the O. P. A. avoid author- 
ized courts? Are they afraid of the merit 
of their claims, or do they prefer to con- 
tinue to act as investigator, prosecutor, 
and judge—the unholy 3-in-1? 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. WINTER. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very fine statement and is to be 
commended on the research he has made 
in connection with this part of the 
O. P. A. work he has looked up. I was 
wondering if the gentleman had remem- 
bered that out in Kansas when some 
cases were filed against the Government 
in the Federal courts and the late Rich- 
ard J. Hopkins was judge the Govern- 
ment, through O. P. A. and other 
agencies, moved to get the cases out of 
that court back into their original set-up 
within the O. P. A. organization itself. 
Does the gentleman have anything in 
mind along that line? Does he remem- 
ber what that case was? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Kansas that those cases 
arose under prosecutions against cer- 
tain landlords, three of whom were 
widows. The first notice that any of 
those defendants had that they were to 
be prosecuted was when they read in the 
paper that warrants had been issued for 
their arrest. Three of those cases, in 
which the judge was particularly careful 
to see that there could be no possible 
prejudice claimed, went to the jury, and 
the defendants were acquitted. 

In the fourth case the judge was pre- 
paring his instructions, and at the noon 
hour, just before he was to return to the 
chambers to charge the jury, he died of 
a heart attack, and the O. P. A. prosecu- 
tor was heard to exclaim, in substance, 
the prayer of thanks, “Thank God; we 
can now get a judge we can depend on.” 


I yield to the gen- 
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The judge who came in to supersede 
or take the place of the dead judge was 
from Oklahoma, and had been appointed 
about 3 yearsago. On the retrial of that 
case he did not even go so far as to 
charge the jury but directed a verdict of 
acquittal, and the same result took place 
as in the others. Thereafter in Wichita 
other cases similar to these also resulted 
in verdicts of acquittal by the jury. 

There is a venerable old document, 
formerly revered, now occasionally re- 
membered, but too frequently, in later 
years, forgotten. It is the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 
Remember? 

Read, if you will, article III, section 1, 
which vests all judicial power in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as Congress may establish. 

Article ITI, section 2, states that this 
judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and in equity arising under the Con- 
stitution or the laws of the United States. 
Does not that section clearly forbid 
usurpation of judicial power? 

Where is there anything in the Price 
Control Act or the Second War Powers 
Act setting up courts with the jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the “kangaroo courts” 
of O. P. A.? 

What then must we do to end this un- 
constitutional usurpation? What relief 
can be given our patient, patriotic 
citizens? 

The answer is simple: Bring this child 
of ours back into the yard and rebuild 
the legislative fence so he cannot run 
away again. 

On the clerk’s desk is petition No. 13 
to bring out for consideration H. R. 2705, 
which will, among other things, restore 
our Federal courts to their rightful places 
so that they protect the people from the 
un-American practices of power-crazed 
bureaucrats by repealing section 204 of 
the Price Control Act of 1942. 

Sign petition No. 13. Bring out the 
bill. Enact it or one similar, and let our 
courts, not some O. P. A. hireling or com- 
mission, determine the legality of orders, 
decrees, and regulations; let the courts 
again enjoin enforcement of such orders 
as may be illegal and restrain enforce- 
ment of others until their legality is 
determined. 

Our citizens expect us to restore and 
maintain constitutional government. 
They plead with us to reconvert this into 
a nation governed by laws enacted by 
their chosen representatives; they no 
longer want to live under a dictated 
economy where they are ruled by the 
whims, fancies, caprices, or arbitrary 
edicts of socialistic dreamers and despots. 
They are tired of being kicked around. 

Congress is their only hope for relief— 
relief which they need now. 

What will your answer be to their 
pleas, prayers, and petitions? 

Mr. O'HARA. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman is a 
distinguished lawyer in the district from 
which he cotmnes and has undoubtedly 
talked to the people of his district about 
the situation of which he has spoken. 
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Would the gentleman agree with me 
upon the situation that the people do 
have a confidence, and a great confi- 
dence, in our judicial system, that if we 
had a system of appeal from these or- 
ders, from these rulings, from these de- 
cisions, and if they were reviewable by 
the courts, the people on the whole would 
have greater confidence that our form of 
government was being sustained, would 
have a greater comfort in the fact that 
a court has decided upon the issues, 
whichever way the court may decide, and 
that it is imperative for the confidence 
of the people to have this right of ap- 
peal? Does the gentleman agree with 
me in that statement? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is absolutely 
correct, The people, however, are con- 
fused. They assume that these forums 
in which so many of these hearings are 
held, where ration books and licenses are 
revoked, are in fact courts. They do not 
know the difference.; It may be that my 
views taken on some of these matters as 
far as the Constitution is concerned are, 
because I happen to have attended the 
University of Kansas where our Consti- 
tution is served to us without mustard, if 
you know what I mean, and I think you 
do. The result is we have been trained 
and taught and have been raised to have 
the highest respect for the Constitution 
and for our constitutionally organized 
courts. These unofficial, these illegal, 
these star-chamber sessions of O. P. A. 
hearing commissions have done more to 
tear down the confidence of the people 
of this Nation in our courts than any- 
thing else that has ever happened, which 
is one of the reasons why this condition 
should be remedied without any further 
delay, and the only place it can be 
remedied is in the Halls of the Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include an article from the Egyptiau 
Mail, of Cairo and Alexandria, Egypt, 
dated November 12, which I have received 
from a soldier in the American Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BENDER, Mr. WHITE, and MY. 
VoorHis of California asked and were 
given permission to extend their own re- 
marks in the Recorp.) 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] be permit- 
ted to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





NOVEMBER 30 


PROBLEMS BEFORE THE SEVENTY- 
EIGHTH CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a@ previous order of the House, the gen. 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Mrr- 
RoW] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, since 
reconvening on the 14th of last Septem- 
ber Congress has written a most com- 
mendable record in the development of 
a foreign policy. This House took the 
initiative by adopting overwhelmingly 
the now famous Fulbright resolution, ex- 
pressing the opinion of this body that 
we should aid in the creation of inter- 
national machinery to establish and 
maintain a just and leasting peace among 
the nations of the world and that we 
should participate in such machinery. 
The House vote expressed clearly the de- 
sire of the country. The action in this 
Chamber on September 21 hastened, I 
feel certain, the consideration and final 
passage by the Senate of the Connally 
resolution. This measure as adopted 
consists of the original resolution plus 
amendments resulting from the impact 
of the Moscow Conference. In fact, sec- 
tion 4 of the four-power declaration 
agreed to at Moscow is included in the 
Senate resolution. The acceptance of 
the Connally proposal by the decisive and 
overpowering vote is a new departure in 
international ‘affairs for this Republic. 
November 5, the date of the Senate vote, 
will be recorded by historians of the fu- 
ture as the inception of a move by the 
United States to effectuate world unity. 
We now have stated our intention to co- 
operate, to collaborate, and to work with 
the other nations of the world in estab- 
lishing an “international organization 
based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, and 
open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” This 
is one of the most important acts by the 
Congress in our time. It marks a turn- 
ing point in our foreign policy. 

It afforded me deep gratification to 
vote for the Fulbright resolution. On 
March 12, I introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 14, which contained the 
same idea as we accepted in September, 
but in addition my resolution would have 
placed congressional approval upon the 
Atlantic Charter. I cherish the hope that 
some day Congress will accept the 
charter. When the Senate had the Con- 
nally resolution under consideration an 
attempt was made to write this docu- 
ment into the resolution. Although this 
effort failed success may come at another 
time. An endorsement of the Atlantic 
Charter would have a most salutary effect 
upon international relations. In con- 
nection with this matter may I refer you 
to an address by Marshal Stalin delivered 
on November 6 in which he said: 

Together with our allies we must, first, 
free countries subjected by the Fascist in- 
vaders and give assistance for the establish- 
ment of national states that were dismem- 
bered by the Fascist oppressors. The peoples 
of France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Greece, and other countries 
under the Fascist yoke must recover full 
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rights of freedom and independence. Sec- 
ond, the liberated countries of Europe must 
receive full right and freedom to decide for 
themselves their form of state. 


The leader of Russia in this speech 
approved some of the.points included in 
the historic declaration formulated by 
Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt on the Atlantic in August 1941. 

For several years I have been an out- 
spoken advocate of a world organization 
to keep peace among the nations. The 
construction of such an organization is 
the only alternative to international 
anarchy, to a global war of catastrophic 
proportions every two or three decades. 
I believe that the creation of appropriate 
international machinery to prevent ag- 
gression is the only hope for the future. 
The Seventy-eighth Congress is meeting 
at a time of world dislocation and unrest. 
Decisions affecting the future of civiliza- 
tion are being made by the men who are 
serving in this body. We have already 
consummated a historic departure in the 
field of international relations. To be a 
Member of this august body is a privilege 
and an honor that comes to only a few 
men. Being a Member of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, which has taken such a 
r.omentous step in the direction of lay- 
ing the foundations for a better world 
order, will remain to me a source of pro- 
found satisfaction as long as I live. 

PENDING MEASURES 


We have recently passed with a heavy 
majority the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bill banning the general use of food 
subsidies. A revenue measure increasing 
taxes by over $2,000,000,000 has just been 
votec by the House. Two hundred and 
eighteen Members, a sufficient number, 
have signed a motion to discharge the 
Banking and Currency Committee from 
consideration of the Disney bill, a meas- 
ure designed to increase the production of 
crude oil. This activity by the House is 
most laudable and I for one hope that 
much more will be accomplished before 
the Christmas recess. I mention only a 
few resolutions which, in my opinion, need 
immediate attention: The Wolcott bill, 
H. R. 2705, providing for judicial review 
of O. P. A. decisions; the Fulmer bill, 
H. R. 2837, to provide for central re- 
sponsibility for the production and dis- 
tribution of the Nation’s fcod by estab- 
lishing a War Food Administration 
in the Department of Agriculture; the 
Monroney bill, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 54, to create a joint committee to 
Study means for improving the organi- 
zation and effectiveness of Congress; and 
the Kefauver bill, House Resolution 327, 
to amend the rules of the House to pro- 
vide for a question period at which heads 
of executive departments and independ- 
ent agencies are requested to appear and 
answer questions. 

In the legislative committees of this 
House there repose hundreds of bills. 
Many of them, of course, should be killed 
but there are dozens of meritorious 
measures which ought to be passed. Is 
it not our duty to discuss these resolu- 
tions and to act upon the issues involved? 
I realize that I speak as a new Member, 
but it seems to me that Congress could 





strengthen itself immeasurably in the 
public mind by disposing of the many 
pending bills and by acting upon several 
of the measures now lying around in com- 
mittees. It ought not to be necessary to 
resort to discharge motions to bring 
needed legislation to this floor. It would 
be much better if the committees would 
report bills without being forced to do so. 
Were the measures presented with a min- 
imum of delay we would have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on important matters 
which have been ignored during the past 
weeks. 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, will the | 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. WINTER. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very fine statement. I commend 
him on his statement as to the facts in 
regard to what bills should be brought 
before Congress for consideration. I am 
just wondering if the gentleman is famil- 
iar with the fact that there are some 
17 discharge petitions on the Speaker’s 
desk at this time, which shows the inac- 
tion of the Democratic leadership as to 
bringing bills before the House for con- 
sideration? 

Mr. MERROW. Someone mentioned 
that to me a few moments ago. I thank 
the gentleman for bringing it out at this 
point. 

PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee has conducted public 
hearings in several of our large cities. 
At each hearing statements were pre- 
sented by representatives of food in- 
dustries, by men and women with prac- 
tical experience in the _ production, 
processing, wholesaling, and retailing of 
various foods. They gave a clear analy- 
sis of the manner in which the excessive 
Federal regulations are hampering pro- 
duction and distribution. One thing 
above all else was pronouncedly apparent 
at these hearings. An adjustment of 
prices for certain commodities is abso- 
lutely necessary. O.P.A. and other Gov- 
ernment agencies fail to recognize that 
it is imperative to adjust prices if pro- 
duction is to be stimulated and distribu- 
tion facilitated. Pleading with admin- 
istration officials is useless. They often 
refuse to accept the suggestions offered 
by the people who are familiar with the 
industries the Federal Government is 
trying to regulate. With little concern 
for practical procedure, deaf ears have 
been turned upon entreaties to change 
prices. The time has come when Con- 
gress must act or the policies of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy may disrupt beyond re- 
pair our national economy. The issue 
has been clearly drawn. The bringing 
out of the Disney bill on oil is evidence 
that we intend to tell the departments 
what to do and that the will of the Con- 
gress must be heeded. 


OIL 


I call your attention to the oil problem 
because in this situation is involved a 
principle which we find in the issues of 
milk, corn, and other commodities. 
Those who are familiar with the oil in- 


I yield to the gentle-. 
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dustry have asked repeatedly for an ad- 
justment in the price of crude oil to 
increase the production of this substance 
so vital to the industrial life of the Na- 
tion. Oil men and representatives from 
oil States have adduced evidence to 
establish beyond doubt that a higher 
price will stimulate the drilling of new 
wells. Economic Stabilization Director 
Fred N. Vinson was requested to change 
the price but in a 19-page report de- 
clined to do so. Attempts to secure a 
price adjustment on milk and corn to 
date have failed. This further illustrates 
the determined refusal to adopt a policy 
to facilitate production and distribution. 
In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Novem- 
ber 23 is printed the names of Members 
who signed the motion to discharge the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
from the consideration of H. R. 2887, en- 
titled “A bill transferring certain func- 
tions of the Price Administration, with 
respect to petroleum and petroleum 
products, to the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War.” If the Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War is by Congress placed in 
charge of petroleum and its products 
there will be an increase in the price of 
crude oil. The motion to discharge the 
Banking and Currency Committee from 
consideration of the Disney bill will, ac- 
cording to present schedule, be acted 
upon by the House on the 13th of De- 
cember. From sentiment expressed by 
those who signed the motion it appears 
that the committee will be discharged 
and the legislation finally enacted. 

In the consideration of oil, milk, corn, 
and even other commodities we find the 
same trouble. Price adjustment is es- 
sential. This, the administration does 
not care to recognize... Congress has ac- 
cepted the challenge of the bureaucrats. 
I hope that the solution of the oil prob- 
lem is only the beginning and that if it 
is necessary this House will drastically 
act on the question of milk and on the 
problem of securing feed for not only 
the Northeast but other sections of the 
country. We are facing a show-down. 
Congress is reasserting itself. It is time 
that the departments follow the intent 
of the laws passed by the National Legis- 
lature instead of proceeding to suit them- 
selves. 

MILK 

According to information obtained 
from personal contacts, letters, and 
newspaper accounts, the milk situation 
not only in New Hampshire but all over 
New England is critical. Recently re- 
ports appeared on the front pages of 
leading newspapers in the Granite State 
calling attention to milk shortages in 
certain areas. The secretary of the New 
Hampshire Milk Control Board, Martyn 
Kenney, in a letter to me dated Novem- 
ber 2, states: 

The dairy industry of New Hampshire is 
entering on the darkest days of its history, 
principally caused by ill-advised and unwar- 
ranted Federal regulations. Shortages of 
fluid supply are prevalent in many commu- 
nities, even in New Hampshire, where usually 
there exists a surplus. Milk for manufac- 


appeared. Production has recently dropped 
much lower than is seasonably usual. 
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The present cost of milk production is 
not reflected in the retail price. Higher 
production costs have resulted from the 
rise in grain prices, the high wages for 
labor, the scarcity of farm machinery 
and the deterioration of both feed and 
labor available. A price adjustment 
taking into account the production cost 
is absolutely essential, but the Office of 
Price Administration declines to follow 
such a simple procedure. On Wednes- 
day, November 17, Governor Blood, of 
New Hampshire, stated that a failure on 
the part of the Federal agencies to allow 
an increase of 2 cents a quart in the re- 
tail price of milk is costing the farmers 
of the State about $135,000 a month. On 
November 18, the Governor further stat- 
ed before the New Hampshire section of 
the New England Council in Boston: 

I think it is fairly well agreed that the 
ceiling price of corn in the West should be 
allowed to increase sufficiently to offset the 
increased value, if fed to hogs in that area, 
and that a proper adjustment be made in 
the producer milk price. 

The New England commissioners of 
agriculture recently made the following 
recommendation to their Governors: 

We feel that the average of farm prices of 
1943 has been reasonably satisfactory, but 
there are some glaring inequalities, chief of 
which is milk. The price of milk should re- 
fiect the cost of production, therefore, we 
recommend an increased price of 93 cents 
per hundredweight at the farm level. Such 
action is imperative if reasonable consumer 
demands are to be met in 1944. 


On November 18, the New England 
Governors at a meeting in Boston adopt- 
ed a resolution on milk which is as fol- 
lows: 

It is the considered judgment of the New 
England Covernors that in order to secure 
an adequate supply Of milk in the future and 
to stop the present dangerous trend of de- 
creasing production, the milk producers must 
be at once guaranteed a better return than 
they are now receiving in order to meet the 
increased cost of feed and labor. 


On Tuesday, November 23, I inserted 
in the Recorp a letter from C. W. Swon- 
ger, research economist, New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, on the milk 
shortage in the New England States. 
Swonger stated in this letter that— 

Prices of milk have not kept pace with the 
rising costs of labor and feed. 


On November 24, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
cluded a resolution on milk, adopted by 
New England commissioners of agricul- 
ture, representatives of milk-control 
boards, and principal cooperative milk 
producer associations of New England. 
This resolution contains these words: 

Resolved, That an immediate increase of at 
least 93 cents per hundredweight in the price 
paid to producers for fluid milk in New Eng- 
land is necessary to cover the increased cost 
already incurred in producing milk, and to 
maintain the supply of fluid milk in New 
England. 


The New Deal steadfastly refuses to 
make a proper adjustment in the price of 
milk. Despite pleas and suggestions 
from men with long years of practical 
experience in the milk business, the Fed- 
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eral Government holds to a course that is 
resulting in a growing disruption of the 


industry. 
CORN 


In the Northeast farmers are experi- 
encing increasing difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient corn for poultry and dairy 
feeds. Although the corn crop this year 
is large—approximately 3,000,000,000 
bushels—corn is not moving the way it 
ordinarily would because of an unrea- 
sonable price ceiling. The United Dairy 
Farmer of November 20 in a comment 
on feed made reference to Austin W. 
Carpenter, a member of the New York 
State Emergency Food Commission, in 
these words: 

Some 67,000,000 bushels of corn or corn 
equivalent in other grain feeds are needed 
to maintain milk and egg production in the 
13 Northeastern States according to Mr. Car- 
penter. 


From reports which I receive every day 
the feed shortage is becoming more acute 
in New England. In an effort to secure 
relief for the Northeast, Members of Con- 
gress have had several conferences. I 
have attended meetings with Fred N. 
Vinson, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion; Mr. J. B. Hutson, President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; Mr. 
Grover B. Hill, Mr. Mark Upsom, and 
Mr. C. C. Farrington, of the War Food 
Administration. As far as I have been 
able to learn there is nothing definite 
concerning a change in policy. Mean- 
while the feed shortage in the Northeast 
continues to grow worse and dairy herds 
in many instances are being liquidated. 
At this point may I say that I recently 
noticed in the press a report that O. P. A. 
is contemplating a change in the ceiling 
price on corn. I hope that subsequent 
action will prove this to be true. It is 
indeed gratifying to perceive this glim- 
mer of common sense. 

The poultrymen and dairymen of 
my section report dire need for imme- 
diate relief. T. B. Charles, head of the 
department of poultry husbandry at the 
University of New Hampshire, wrote to 
me, as follows: 

Very little corn is reaching this area and 
it is quite clear that with the present price 
on corn and hogs little corn will move into 
this area. 


Charles asserts that the feed situation 
is really critical and that something must 
be done at once to afford assistance. 

The New England Commissioners of 
Agriculture have made the following 
recommendation to their Governors: 


In consideration of the best information 
obtainable, there would seem to be two 
choices in this feed situation: 

1. The total grain deficit for the North- 
east during the coming winter totals 66,995,- 
000 bushels. To meet required necessities, 
one solution that we can see to this problem 
is to follow the recommended program of the 
reduction of livestock. We believe that 
should be as follows: Sharp reduction in 
(a) broilers; (b) hogs; (c) beef-type cattle; 
(da) if and when found necessary laying hens; 
and, lastly, dairy cows. 

2. The second alternative is to maintain 
our reasonable livestock population in New 
England and to be assured of sufficient feed 
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for this population we recommend a change 
in feed price ratios—i. e., either a lower sup- 
port price on hogs, or an additional discount 
on heavy hogs, or an increase in price of 
corn, or a combination of these. This would 
establish a reasonable corn-hog price ratio, 
the result of which, ,we believe, would allow 
the release of corn for our New England area 
and have a salutary effect on the price of 
oats and barley. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho, 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman 
know that at the present time there is 
not enough corn available to make the 
common old hominy grits.in the South, 
that we cannot find them here in Wash- 
ington in the chain stores or anywhere 
else—common grits, breakfast food—due 
to the shortage of corn? I wonder why 
it is that we cannot get any grits or any 
corn meal at the present time, if corn is 
so plentiful? 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man. Corn is not moving as it should to 
the East because of the present price 
ceiling. 

The New York State Emergency Food 
Commission was recently appointed by 
Governor Dewey, of New York, to study 
the feed situation. The commission re- 
ported: 

There is no hope for the Northeast to get 
the corn it needs from the Corn Belt under 


present policies of the War Focd Administra- 
tion. 


Action is being awaited by the Federal 
Government. Either the price of corn 
must be increased or the Government will 
have to buy corn at higher than ceiling 
prices and sell it to dairy farmers, which 
would be a subsidy. The second alterna- 
tive we do not want. 

On Tuesday, November 23, when the 
commodity-credit bill was being debated 
on the floor of this House the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Epwin ArTHUR 
Hatu] offered an amendment which had 
as its purpose the relief of the dairy and 
poultry industries in the Northeast. I 
was in complete accord with his objective. 
I would be pleased to support my col- 
league in a move to force the adminis- 
tration to make a price adjustment on 
corn. This is, I believe, the proper way 
to bring about a movement of the much- 
needed grain. The corn-hog price struc- 
ture is the crux of the feed situation. 
Until we obtain a proper price adjust- 
ment we will experience nothing but 
trouble. Corn cannot be secured for 
dairy and poultry use as long as it is more 
profitable to feed it to hogs. 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr, MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. If conditions continue as 
they now prevail, when points restrict 
the sale of pork, to which most of the 
corn is being reduced, as feed, and in 
addition the ceiling on corn remains at 
a place where the farmer cannot get rid 
of his corn at a profitable price, does not 
that in its very nature tend toward the 
philosophy of scarcity and prevent the 
farmer from raising what appears to be 
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the most needed food product for cattle 
and poultry? 

Mr. MERROW. It certainly does, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
t10n., 

A SINGLE FOOD HEAD 


One of the first suggestions made by 


1c Republican Congressional Food 
tudy Committee, of which Iam a mem- 


ar: appeared in the Jenkins bill intro- 
duced on May 18. This bill provides for 


the appointment of a single food admin- 
istrator. The idea was acceptable to the 
members of the Agricultural Committee 
and appears in the Fulmer bill which 
ought to be made a law. Such an ad- 
ministrator would have full responsi- 
bility and complete control over the 
many food agencies now in existence. 
There is even greater need for a single 
food head at the present time than when 
the Jenkins bill was first introduced. 
Action on this important matter is im- 
perative. We should bring the Fulmer 
resolution to the floor by a motion to dis- 
charge, if it is not soon reported by the 
leadership, 

The lack of coordination and integra- 
tion among the Federal bureaus having 
control of food is appalling. There is 
colossal confusion, unbelievable mud- 
dling and a degree of bungling that de- 
fies description. ‘The manner in which 
the New Deal has handled the food ques- 
tion will, in my opinion, stand out for 
years to come as a glaring example of 
inefficient administration and inability 
to solve some of our most pressing prob- 
lems. The New Deal bureaus have suc- 
ceeded in erecting a monument to ineffi- 
cient and incompetent administration, 

MUCH WORK TO BE DONE 


Much is expected of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. The proposals I have 
been talking about are but a few of the 
questions which have been discussed on 
this floor and are but a few of the 
problems in which individual Members 
are interested. There is endless work to 
be done. Ours is the struggle on the 
home front. The men in our armed 
forces are fighting along far-flung battle 
lines. They are working both day and 
night, Sundays and holidays, in an effort 
to save the democracy of which the 
American Congress is such a vital part. 
They are bleeding and dying that the 
institutions which have made this Nation 
great may endure to enrich the lives of 
multitudes who will live in this country 
in the future. They are working to win 
this global war. They are struggling 
without thought of rest no matter what 
the day or the hour may be. We, as legis- 
lators, must labor with commensurate 
diligence. It is our responsibility to de- 
Velop the policies and make the laws 
necessary for the guiding of a great 
nation during war and in the years of 
peace that are to come. No matter how 
long the hours, how difficult the prob- 
lems, how tedious the tasks, how heavy 
the work, it is, as I see it, our business 
to legislate, to dispose of the questions 
before us and to see to it that we give 
the action this Nation is clamoring for 
from one end of the United States to the 
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other. Let us act boldly in meeting the 
challenge of these hectic days. 


REGULATIONS 


The administration in many instances 
has tried to circumvent, bypass, and ig- 
nore the intent and will of Congress. 
Thousands of absurd regulations have 
been heaped upon our people. Hundreds 
of decisions generated without the em- 
ployment of reasonable intelligence have 
emanated from the bureaucrats. There 
are far too many Government agencies 
and far too many Federal employees as 
the Byrd committee has so conclusively 
shown. Regimentation of agriculture 
and industry is apparently the objective 
of theorists and impractical men in re- 
sponsible Government positions. 

Accumulating evidence points to the 
underlying desire of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to completely control the 
economic life of this country. Indescrib- 
able bungling characterizes the adminis- 
tration of domestic affairs. It is the 
duty of Congress to control the bu- 
reaucracy, to cut the red tape, to elimi- 
nate the hampering regulations, to end 
government by directive and to preserve 
the opportunity for free enterprise. We 
have been forced to give broad powers to 
the bureaucrats to wage an all-out war, 
but I for one shall demand that with the 
coming of peace these powers be returned 
to Congress. 


THE NATION EXPECTS ACTION 


In recent months I have had personal 
contacts with hundreds of people in my 
State. New Hampshire is a small part 
of the country, but the attitude in the 
Granite State is, I believe, similar to the 
sentiment from east to west and north 
to south. From the speeches I have 
heard on this floor and from the infor- 
mation given to me by my colleagues, 
people in every State are as anxious to 
see action by this Congress as they are 
in the State of New Hampshire. They 
look with great confidence upon this 
body. We are their Representatives and 
their voice. We must make certain that 
the administration, in executing the 
laws which we enact, follows the intent 
of Congress. The time has come to cease 
asking the New Deal agencies. The time 
has come for us to tell them. The pub- 
lic wishes leadership. This Congress has 
a heavy responsibility not only to this 
generation but to succeeding genera- 
tions. We must fearlessly decide the 
questions confronting us and assume the 
leadership which the people are so in- 
sistently demanding. 


Both in foreign affairs and on the home | 


front there is much to be accomplished. 
We should work for the development of 
a sound foreign policy, clean up the ad- 
ministration of domestic affairs, and 
formulate policies to preserve our eco- 
nomic structure and ensure freedom of 
opportunity in the future. By coming to 
grips immediately with the vexing prob- 
lems of this era, the present Congress 
can well be recorded as the body which 
had the courage to act decisively in the 
battle to save democracy and the courage 
to restore the Government of the United 
States to the people. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
December 1, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the com- 
mittee at 10 a. m. on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 1 and 2, 1943, for 
consideration of a post-war bill, to be 
held in room 1324, New House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures ir the 
Executive Departments will hola an 
open meeting in Room 304 Old House 
Office Building on Wednesday, December 
1, 1943, at 10 a. m. for the purpose of 
hearing Hon. Arthur J. Altmeyer and 
other Social Security Board executives 
relative to the condition of social-secur- 
ity funds. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
resume public hearings on House Reso- 
lutions 350 and 352, providing for the 
creation by the Executive of a commis- 
sion to effectuate the rescue of the Jewish 
people of Europe, at 10 a. m. Thursday, 
December 2, 1943. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


945. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the executive director, na- 
tional legislative committee, the Ameri- 
can Legion, transmitting the proceedings 
of the twenty-fifth annual national 
convention of the American Legion, held 
at Omaha, Nebr., September 21-23, 1943 
(H. Doc. No. 364), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


| Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 861. An act to increase the amount of 
Federal aid to State or Territorial homes for 
the support of disabled soldiers and sailors 
of the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 917). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2232. A bill to amend section 44 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 
918). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 919. An act to expedite the payment for 
land acquired during the war period; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 919). Referred to the 
| Committee of the Whole House on the state 
| Of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 544. A bill for the relief of Rev. C. M. 
McKay; with amendment (Rept. No. 913). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3173. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Lorraine Novak, a minor; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 914). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1282. An act for the relief of Eric W. 
Rodgers; without amendment (Rept. No. 915). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1290. An act for the relief of William 
Carroll Knox; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 916). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H.R.3754. A bill to authorize a prelim- 
inary examination and survey of the Apple 
River, Jo Daviess County, Ill., with a view 
to control of floodwaters; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R.3755. A bill to amend section 4, sub- 
chapter 1, chapter 227, of act of June 4, 
1940 (41 Stat. 760), and provide for the ap- 
pointment of major generals of the line and 
for the retirement of certain officers in the 
grade of major general; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3756. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
2, Seventy-third Congress, and Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a), as amended, to make pro- 
vision for payment of compensation to cer- 
tain unemployed World War No. 2 veterans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3757. A bill to amend section 4, sub- 
chapter 1, chapter 227, of act of June 4, 
1940 (41 Stat. 760), and provide for the ap- 
pointment of major generals of the line and 
for the retirement of certain offimers in the 
grade of major general; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WINTER: 

H. R. 3758. A bill to establish additional 
standards and to declare the policy of the 
Congress with respect to the abandonment 
of railroad lines; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 370. Resolution authorizing that 
House Document No. 351, being the press 
releases of the Department of State contain- 
ing the declaration of four nations on gen- 
eral security, pledging themselves to united 
action for the prosecution of the present war 
against their enemies, which was signed at 
the conference held at Moscow, Russia, to- 
gether with other papers relating thereto, be 
reprinted with corrections conforming to the 
official texts now on file in the Department 
of State; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. GIBSON: 

H. R. 3759. A bill for the relief of Colquitt 

Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 3760. A bill authorizing the President 
to present, in the name of Congress, a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to Lt. Gen. Thomas 
Holcomb, United States Marine Corps; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerks’ desk 
and referred as followse 


3801. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of M. C. 
Steffen and 76 other St. Louis citizens, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 
2082 which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3802. Also, petition of James L. Turner and 
24 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

$803. Also, petition of Frank Wilhelm and 
19 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 

athe passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3804. Also, petition of Mr. O’Leary and 39 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

$805. Also, petition of C. Carroll and 19 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3806. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition of the em- 
ployees of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad in Sioux City, Iowa, urg- 
ing support of House Resolution 187; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

3807. By Mr. NORMAN: Ninety-two peti- 
tions signed by 1,848 citizens of the city of 
Olympia, Wash., and additional petitions to 
the number of 200 signed by 1,906 citizens 
residing at Shelton, Elma, Aberdeen, Hoquiam, 
Raymond, South Bend, Tenino, Chehalis, 
Centralia, Kelso, Longview, Vancouver, Camas, 
Pacific Beach, Moclips, Westport, Ocean City, 
Rochester, Montesano, Morton, Randle, Pack- 
wood, Winlock, La Center, Yacolt, and Wash- 
ougal, Wash., protesting against consideration 
or enactment of House bill 2082 and Senate 
bill 860, or any other legislation having as 
its purpose the reenactment of prohibition 
by direct or indirect means, for the duration 
of the war or for any other period, and re- 
questing their Senators and Representatives 
to vote against all such proposed legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3808. By Mr. GWYNNE: Petition signed by 
Mrs. Henry Olsen of Riceville, Iowa, and many 
other citizens of northeastern Iowa, urging 
the passage of House bill 2082, to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3809. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by 41 
members of the Church of the Nazarene, 
Redondo Beach, Calif., Rev. Milton E. Poole, 
pastor, urging the passage of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 2082, which would prohibit the manu- 
facture, sate, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquor in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of 
demobilization; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3810. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Luella 
Stauff and 316 citizens of Los Angeles, Calif., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
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ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man. 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans. 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

$811. Also, petition of Mrs. Charles F, 
Higinbothan and 78 other citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3812. Also, petition of Mrs. Stanley E. Day- 
ton and 158 citizens of Washington, Ind., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3813. Also, petition of Rosalie Jones and 
24 other citizens of Swayzee, Ind., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary ‘for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3814. Also, petition of Mrs. F. E. Kapp 
and 121 other citizens of Tidioute, Pa., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3815. Also, petition of Mrs. Fred J. Quinn 


.and 640 other citizens of Marion, Ill., urging 


enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3816. Also, petition of Harry O’Bush and 
69 other citizens of Uhrichsville, Ohio, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3817. Also, petition of Bertha B. Temple 
and 10 citizens of Harrisville, N. Y., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteei’m, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the | 
Judiciary. 

3818. Also, petition of Mrs. A. N. York and 
93 other citizens of Marion, Ind., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3819. Also, petition of Mrs. Theodore Bar! 
and 40 other citizens of Iron River, Mich., 
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urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3820. Also, petition of Nannie Eklof and 15 
other citizens of Flemington, Mo., uring en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3821. Also, petition of Robert Shannon and 
27 other citizens of Wellsville, N. Y., urging 
enactment of House bill 2032, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3822. Also, petition of J. D. Edgar and 30 
other citizens of Chicago, Ill., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve Manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

3823. Also, petition of Rev. R. A. Germany 
and 118 other citizens of Gordon, Nebr., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3824. Also, petition of Miss E. Pearl Hender- 
shatt and 21 other citizens of Detroit, Mich., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3825. Also, petition of S. Deborah Hames 
and 42 other citizens of Norman, Okla., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3826. Also, petition of Mrs. J. W. Purves 
and 12 other citizens of Friendship, Wis., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3827, Also, petition of Fred Gapp and 34 
other citizens of Wilmot, S. Dak., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3828. Also, petition of Walter Ford and 93 
other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., urging 
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enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3829. Also, petition of Rev. L. F. Ulmer and 
40 other citizens of Converse, Ind., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





SENATE 


WeEbNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1943 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 
18, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 


Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, by Thy mercy, 
through sleep and darkness safely 


brought, in our keeping has been placed 
the priceless gift of another day; upon 
its untrodden field lies the bright dew of 
Thy grace, sparkling in wonder and in 
beauty. May the greatness of our spirits 
match the challenge of the morning. 
May golden hours be filled with quest 
and conquest. Create in us the splen- 
dor that dawns when hearts are kind. 
Deliver us this day from marring our 
record as public servants, with cynicism 
which sears the very image of God, with 
disguises which mask the face of sin- 
cerity, and with irreverence which stalks 
with rude tread on holy ground. In 
these creative days when destiny is being 
molded and the glare of burning systems 
and the glory of the dawning world both 
light the sky, give us prophetic eyes 
which see the coming of the glory, and 
ears which hear the voice of that One 
who from a white throne of love is de- 
claring above the din of battle, Behold, 
I am making all things new. We ask 
it in the Name above every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarkKiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, November 30, 1943, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 
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H. R. 247. An act for the relief of Richard 
P. Beale and Eva M. Beale; 

H. R. 1973. An act for the relief of Albert 
Ferguson and Ozelle Ferguson; 

H. R. 2190. An act for the relief of Marguer- 
ite R. McElroy; and 

H. R. 2299. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 937) for the 
relief of Mittie Pearl Nanny. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 3621. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the regulation 
of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Co- 
lumbia, increase the number of judges of 
the police court, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3691. An act to permit the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and use of certain pipe 
lines for steam-heating purposes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


ARMED SERVICES HONOR DAY—VETO 
MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 135) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following veto message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
joint resolution, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, Senate Joint Resolution 59, au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim Armed 
Services Honor Day for the recognition 
and appreciation of the patriotic devo- 
tion to duty of all members of all 
branches of the armed military and 
naval forces of the United States of 
Amzrica. 

The measure designates December 7, 
1943, as Armed Services Honor Day and 
authorizes and requests the President to 
issue a proclamation commending the 
observance of that day in honor of all 
men and women who have served or are 
now serving in any and all branches of 
the military and naval armed services of 
the United States. The measure further 
requests the Governors of every State to 
invoke the peoples’ cooperation and 
urges local governmental units to make 
plans and hold appropriate ceremonies 
for proper observation of the occasion in 
every community. 

I consider the commemoration of the 
day fixed in the measure to be singularly 
inappropriate. December 7, 2 years ago, 
is a day that is remembered in this coun- 
try as one of infamy on the part of a 
treacherous enemy. The day itself 
requires no reminder, and its anniversary 
should rather serve to cause all the peo- 
ple of the Nation to increase their efforts 
contributing to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Furthermore, it seems to me prema- 
ture to establish at this time a day to be 
set aside to honor and commemorate all 
who have served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the course of 
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the present war. I think that a more 
suitable date can be selected for this pur- 
pose, and that future events will ordain 
the proper date for such a commemora- 
tion. 

For the foregoing reasons, I am con- 
strained to withhold approval of this 
resolution. This joint resolution was 
presented to me on November 25, 1943. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, November 25, 1943. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Joseph Conte, of New York City, pray- 
ing for the approval of the food subsidy 
program; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A letter from the commanding officer of 
the Nine Hundred and Ninety-first Field 
Artillery Battalion, Tennessee Maneuver 
Area (in bivouac), expressing on behalf of 
the officers and men of that command their 
thanks to Congress for making an appro- 
priation which enabled the serving of “A 
delightful Thanksgiving Day dinner”; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens, employees 
of the Alexander Milburn Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., praying that the Senate approve the 
Moscow egreements; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


SIMPLE TAX LEGISLATION: PERMANENT 
AND CONSISTENT TAXATION POLICY— 
PETITION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a resolution in 
the nature of a petition adopted by the 
board of governors of the Maine Society 
of Public Accountants praying that Con- 
gress establish a qualified nonpartisan 
commission composed of Members of 
Congress and others to be charged with 
‘the task of writing a simple revenue law 
which will express a permanent and con- 
sistent policy of Federal taxation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, the resolution presented by the 
Senator from Maine will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF PUBLIC LANDS AND 
SURVEYS COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HOLMAN, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 1323. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Ross; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 549). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 1232. A bill to provide equitable com- 
pensation for useful suggestions or inven- 
tions by personnel of the Department of the 
Interior; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
550). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S.1000. A bill to reserve certain public- 
domain lands in the State of Arizona for ad- 
dition to the Havasupai Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 551); 

8.1488. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey to Jose C. Romero 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
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States in a certain described tract of land 
within the Carson National Forest, N. Mex.; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 552); 

H. R. 1388. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance of donations of land for the construc- 
tion of a scenic parkway to provide an appro- 
priate view of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park from the Tennessee side of the 
park, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 553); and 

H. R. 3428. A bill to amend sections 6, 7, 
and 8 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the leasing of coal lands in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 741, 743; 48 U.S. C., 
secs. 440, 441, 442); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 554). : 

By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 2641. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion by exchange of certain lands for addi- 
tion to the Sequoia National Park; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 555) 


STUDY OF MOBILIZATION OF THE 
NATION'S RESOURCES — LIMIT OF 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 216), which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 


Resoived, That the limit of expenditures of 
the subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee authorized and directed to study 
the mobilization of the Nation’s resources, 
including the technological resources, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 303 of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress and Senate Resolution 
107 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, is in- 
creased by $10,000 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARKLEY: 

§S. 1558. A bill to extend the benefits of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, to certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

§. 1559. A bill authorizing the appointment 
of an additional judge for the Third Judicial 
Circuit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. GUFFEY also introduced Senate bill 
1560, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a _ separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BILBO: 

8.1561. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
Stephenson Hale; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

8. 1562. A bill to regulate the practice of 
professional engineering and creating a 
Board for Licensure of Professional Engineers 
in and for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS IN AID OF 
THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
to encourage voluntary contributions to 
the Treasury of the United States to aid 
in prosecuting the war. The bill is as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to sup- 
plement the revenues and to provide addi- 


tional funds to be used for the prosecution 
of the war, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
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authorized and directed to encourage yo}. 
untary contributions to the Treasury of the 
United States by means of special certificates 
to be issued as hereinafter provided, begin- 
ning not later than January 1, 1944. 

Sec, 2. Such certificates shall be in the 
denomination of $2, which shall be indicated 
on the face of the certificates. Each such 
certificate shall consist of a stub and a de- 
tachable coupon, each of which shall have 
the same serial number and a place for the 
mame and address of the donor. Such cer. 
tificates shall be of such size as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe, and 
shall be bound in books of 10 certificates 
each. . 

Sec. 3. Such certificates shall be made 
available for distribution to the public 
through charitable, fraternal, philanthropic, 
church or other religious, and choral organ. 
izations and societies, and through such pub- 
lic agencies as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may designate. The stubs of any certificates 
which are issued may be returned to the 
Treasury Department at any time, together 
with an amount equivalent to the face value 
of the certificates represented by such stubs: 
Provided, That in the case of distributions 
made by organizations or societies other than 
public agencies the distributing agency may 
retain 2 percent of the face amount of all cer- 
tificates distributed. All amounts so re- 
turned shall be deposited in a special fund 
in the Treasury to be known as the Volun- 
tary Fund, and shall be used in prosecuting 
the war in such manner as the Congress 
shall by law provide. 

Sec. 4. (a) Such certificates shall be dis- 
tributed in series, a new series to begin on 
the first of each second month, beginning 
with January 1, 1944. The distribution of 
certificates shall take place during the 50 
days next succeeding the date the certifi- 
cates of each series are made available for 
distribution to the public, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall designate a date dur 
ing the 10 days following the expiration of 
such 50-day period on which a public draw- 
ing shall be held of the stubs of certificates 
of the then current series which have been 
returned to the Treasury Department. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide for the payment of rewards to the 
persons whose names and addresses appear 
on the stubs which are drawn and recorded 
pursuant to subsection (e), as follows, de- 
pending upon the order in which such stubs 
are drawn, for each million dollars of cer- 
tificates distributed: 

First, 1 reward of $50,000, payable in bonds 
as hereinafter provided. 

Second, 2 rewards of $25,000 each, payable 
in bonds as hereinafter provided. 

Third, 5 rewards of $10,000 each, payable in 
bonds as hereinafter provided. 

Fourth, 10 rewards of $5,000 each, payable 
in bonds as hereinafter provided. 

Fifth, 100 rewards of $1,000 each, payable 
in bonds as hereinafter provided. 

Sixth, 200 rewards of $500 each, payable in 
bonds as hereinafter provided. 

Seventh, 1,000 rewards of $100 each, pay- 

able in bonds as hereinafter provided. 
Odd amounts over even millions received 
from the distribution of certificates in any 
series shall be carried over into the succeed- 
ing drawing or drawings for the purpose of 
payment of rewards as above provided, so 
that drawings in any series shall be based 
upon even millions of dollars. 

(c) All such payments shall be made in 
bonds of the United States, of distinctive 
character, which shall be issued under the 
authority and subject to the provisions of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, except 
that (1) such bonds shall mature 20 year's 
after the date of issuance, and (2) interest 
on such bonds shall accrue at the rate of 
2 percent per annum from the date of issu- 
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ance to the date of maturity. Such payments 
shall be made only upon the presentation of 
the coupons corresponding to the stubs 
drawn. 

(d) Inasmuch as amounts payable under 
this act are in effect tax-paid by virtue of 
benefit to the Federal Treasury from contri- 
butions, no amount payable under this act, 
no bond issued under this act, and no pro- 
ceeds of any such bond shall be regarded as 
income for the purposes of taxation by the 
United States, any State, or any of the pos- 
sessions of the United States or by any local 
taxing authority, except that interest upon 
such bonds shall be subject to taxation as in 
the case of War savings bonds of series E 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended. 

(e) At each such public drawing the serial 
numbers of the first 1,318 stubs drawn for 
each $1,000,000 shall be recorded, the drawing 
shall then cease, and the stubs not drawn 
shall be destroyed. Each person whose name 
and address appear on any stub so drawn 
and recorded shall then be notified of the 
amount of the reward to which he is entitled 
under subsection (b). 

Sec. 5. Whoever falsely makes, forges, 
counterfeits, or alters, or causes or procures 
to be made, forged, counterfeited, or altered, 
or willfully aids or assists in falsely making, 
forging, counterfeiting, or altering a certifi- 
cate issued under authority of this act, or 
whoever passes, utters, publishes, or dis- 
tributes, or attempts to pass, utter, publish, 
or distribute, any such false, forged, counter- 
feited or altered certificate, with intent to 
defraud the United States or any person, or 
whoever has in possession any such falsely 
made, forged, counterfeited, or altered cer- 
tificate, with intent to unlawfully use the 
same, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 and imprisoned not more than 
15 years. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to direct and use the Secret 
Service Division of the Treasury Department 
to detect, arrest, and deliver into the custody 
of the United States marshal having jurisdic- 
tion any person or persons violating any of 
the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
report to the Congress in January of each 
year the amounts which have been deposited 
in the voluntary fund during the preceding 
calendar year. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to make such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of the moneys in the volun- 
tary fund, such sums as may be necessary to 
administer the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. No certificates shall be distributed 
under authority of this act after the expira- 
tion of 6 months following the cessation of 
hostilities in the present war, as proclaimed 
by the President. 


Mr. President, if the bill is passed, I 
think it will raise the sum of $5,000,000,- 
000 and will make unnecessary the con- 
sideration of a sales tax or of the Gov- 
ernment profiting further from the race 
tracks. The bill is not a revenue-pro- 
ducing measure and does not have to 
be originated by the House. I ask that 
it be referred to the Finance Committee 
and be printed, and that copies of it be 
placed on the desks of Senators tomor- 
row morning and also that copies be 
sent to each member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and 
printed, and copies will be distributed as 

LXXXIX——641 
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requested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The bill (S. 1560) to encourage volun- 
tary contributions to the Treasury of the 
United States to aid in prosecuting the 
war, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H.R. 3621. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the regulation of 
motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Co- 
lumbia, increase the number of judges of 
the police court, and for other purposes”; and 

H.R. 3691. An act to permit the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and use of certain pipe 
lines for steam-heating purposes in the D‘s- 
trict of Columbia. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE REVENUE BILL 


Mr. HATCH submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3687) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDREWS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


REHABILITATION OF DEMOBILIZED 
VETERANS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I spoke on the floor of the Senate 
in relation to a problem which is giving 
concern, I believe, to every thoughtful 
American. That is the problem of how 
best to take care of the soldier lad who 
is discharged from the Army. My re- 
marks went forth to Mr. Omar B. 
Ketchum, national legislative represen- 
tative of the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
and he has written a letter which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a copy of my letter whieh is 
in reply to his letter of November 30, 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 30, 1943. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have read with In- 
terest your letter of November 29, together 
with the statement which you were to de- 
liver in the Senate on the same date. 

This office and the membership of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars are in accord with 
your belief that gainful and satisfactory em- 
ployment should be the No. 1 objective in 
planning for the demobilization of our 
armed forces at the close of the war. We 
have given considerable thought to this prob- 
lem, the same as many other groups in the 
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Nation, and while we have and are advocat- 
ing specific measures which we feel will be 
helpful, nevertheless no one can safely pre- 
dict what the employment situation will be 
when the Nation converts from wartime to 
peacetime production. 

I am not yet prepared to go along with you 
on your idea of a chain of State-wide camps 
in which returning soldiers may be employed 
and housed after the war. This may be nec- 
essary, as a last resort, but to the veterans’ 
organizations such a plan smacks of the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps as a relief meas- 
ure, rather than as a permanent employment 
organization. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have 
adopted a 10-point post-war veterans welfare 
program which we believe, if adopted, will go 
a long way toward making the readjust- 
ment from military to civilian economy. A 
copy of that 10-point program is attached 
herewith. It occurs to us that first the re- 
turning veterans should be given a continu- 
ation of pay for a reasonable period, and, 
second, Federal educational aid in all cases 
where education has been prevented or in- 
terrupted by reason of military or naval serv- 
ice; and, third, effective workable veteran 
preference on all city, county, State, and 
Federal jobs. This, of course, is in addition 
to our demands that the disabled shall be 
rehabilitated and compensated adequately 
for their disabilities, and if they are or be- 
come unemployable they shall be adequately 
pensioned for the remainder of their lives, 

Your plan to have the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration interview personnel of the armed 
forces before discharge and to assist them 
in finding employment would, I am sure, 
meet with the approval of our organization. 
On the other hand, the administration will 
contend that the same thing has been 
planned and is being done by the Reemploy- 
ment Division of Selective Service in co- 
operation with the Veterans’ Employment 
Service and the United States Employment 
Service. For some reason, unknown to us, 
the administration insists on setting up 
various agencies to deal with veteran prob- 
lems when there is alréady in existence an 
independent agency known as the Veterans’ 
Administration, which should be the only 
agency to handle all problems affecting vet- 
erans, including employment, as well as com- 
pensation, pensions, and hospitalization. 

The major veteran organizations have been 
battling for the past several years to prevent 
the Federal Security Agency from taking 
over veteran problems which should be re- 
ferred to the Veterans’ Administration. 
There seems to be a tendency to destroy the 
identity of veterans as a special class and 
to include them with all other groups in 
the Nation under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Security Agency. We will continue 
to oppose all such efforts because we firm!y 
believe that veterans of the armed forces are 
@ special class of American citizens and 
should be solely under the jurisdiction of an 
agency which devotes its entire time and 
resources to the problems of veterans and 
their dependents. 

Thanking you for giving me an opportunity 
for a preview of your proposed program ard 
assuring you that we deeply appreciate your 
sympathetic interest and concern as a Meme 
ber of the United States Senate, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
National Legislative Representative. 
TEN-POINT POST-WAR VETERANS WELFARE PRO- 

GRAM ADOPTED BY THE FORTY-FOURTH NA- 

TIONAL ENCAMPMENT, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 

WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, NEW YORK CITY, 

N, Y¥., SEFTEMPER 28, 29, 30, 1943 

1. Continuation of pay, within certain lime 
its, for a pericd of 6 months aiter 1orahle 
discharge at the close of the present war ior 
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’ all persons serving in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

2. Educational aid by Federal Government 
to honorably discharged veterans of the pres- 
ent war whose educations were interrupted or 
prevented by military or naval service. 

3. Adequate Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital facilities for medical treatment and hos- 
pitalization of honorably discharged veter- 
ans of any recognized war, campaign, or ex- 
pedition, who have had at least 90 days’ 
service. 

4. Pension and compensation payments to 
be established and maintained on a fair and 
reasonable cost-of-living index. 

5. Effective, workable veteran preference in 
employment on Federal, State, county, and 
municipal jobs. 

6. All supply and construction contracts be- 
tween the Federal Government and private 
firms or contractors to contain clause that 
3 employees of every 10 or major portion 
thereof of said private firms or contractors, 
Shall be honorably discharged veterans. 

7. Pension entitlement to widows and or- 
phans of honorably discharged deceased vet- 
erans of any recognized war, campaign, or 
expedition, where said veteran had at least 
90 days’ service, regardless of service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

8. Pension entitlement to honorably dis- 
charged veterans of any war, campaign, or 
expedition, who had at least 99 days’ service 
and who are: (1) Unemployable; (2) unable 
to secure gainful and sustaining employment; 
and (3) disabled to a degree of 10 percent 
cr more regardless of service connection of 
said disability. 

9. Special recognition for honorably dis- 
charged veterans of any recognized war, cam- 
paign, or expedition who served on foreign 
soil or had sea duty in hostile waters, by a 
special allowance of 20 percent above stand- 
ard rates for compensation, pension, and re- 
tirement pay, and a five-point addition above 
standard additions in veteran preference on 
classified civil-service-examination grades. 

10. Continuation and expansion of the 
Veterans’ Administration as an independent 
Federal agency with full jurisdiction over vo- 
cational rehabilitation for service-connected 
disabled veterans; medical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, pensions, and compensation -for 
all eligible veterans; and continuation and 
expansion of the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice to render special assistance to all honor- 
ably discharged veterans in need of or seek- 
ing employment. 

Mr. Omar B. KETCHUM, 
National Legislative Representative, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Mr. KETCHUM: I am indeed grateful 
for your letter of November 30, 1943. The 
various points enumerated therein will be 
of great value in preparing presentation of 
the plan for veterans’ rehabilitation. I 
should like to discuss them chronologically. 

(1) I am heartily in agreement with your 
statemen*’ that no one can safely predict 
what the employment situation will be 
when the Nation converts from wartime to 
peacetime prcduction. It is with that 
thought im mind th°t I am proposing the 
establishment of a bureau under centralized 
authority to determine exactly what the 
requirements of industry and the require- 
ments of the returning war veterans might 
be. 

(2) The 10-point post-war veterans wel- 
fare program of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars follows almost in detail the plan 
which I am now introducing. It is because 
many of tne activities outlined are already 
under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that I have advocated placing 


a bureeu for the employment of veterans | 
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under the control of that same organization. 
I believe it of particular importance that 
the affairs of veterans be coordinated under 
one parent jurisdiction. 

(3) I am delighted that you approve of 
the thought of interviewing personnel of 
the armed forces before they are discharged. 
Undoubtedly, as you say, the administration 
will contend that ihe same thing has been 
planned and is being done by the reem- 
ployment division of Selective Service and 
tbe United States Employment Service. I 
might add that it is being done by a num- 
ber of other organizations. Thus far, each 
has divided authority and responsibility. 
As I pointed out before the Senate on No- 
vember 29: “Within the bureaus established 
for the care of our servicemen there are 
many who might do something on this 
problem, but their plans and their opera- 
tions are diversified. There is no coopera- 
tion. There are many who could do some- 
thing—but there is not one to do it. There 
is no one to get jobs for our veterans.” 

It is this very confusion that I believe 
my proposal will obviate, and to my mind 
there are numerous reasons why the Selec- 
tive Service Board should not be continued 
in existence at the end of the war, par- 
ticularly as a rehabilitating group, their 
organization having been set up originally 
for entirely different purposes. 

We are thoroughly in acc ~d—your organi- 
zation and myself—in the necessity and im- 
portance of unifying all activities on vet- 
erans’ behalf under a single centralized 
department. 

Yours for victory, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

Thanks again for your letter. I look 
forward to further cooperation from yov~ 
organization in forwarding the purposes of 
this legislation. 


ISOLATIONISM IN THE SENATE—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR PEPPER 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on October 28, 1943, on the 
subject Isolationism in the United States 
Senate, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER AT AMER- 
ICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP MEETING, 
NEW YORK 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him before the American-Soviet 
friendship meeting at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, on November 8, 1943, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER AT AMER- 
ICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP MEETING, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

{Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
an address delivered by him at the American- 
Soviet friendship meeting at Baltimore, Md., 
on November 18, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BREWSTER ON 
THE PETROLEUM POLICY 


{[Mr. WHITE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Petroleum Policy of the United 
States” delivered by Senator Brewster at the 
dedication of the “Baltimore Giant” 100-oc- 
tane plant of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey at Baltimore, Md., December 1,*1943, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ELECTIONS IN WARTIME—ADDRESS BY 
HON. FRANK C. WALKER 


{[Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
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entitled “Elections in Wartime” delivered by 
Hon. Frank C. Walker, chairman of the Demo. 
cratic National Committee, on November 30, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 
PATTERSON AT WASHINGTON AND JEP- 
FERSON COLLEGE 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Washington, Pa., November 20, 1943, 
together with a citation by Governor Mar- 
tin, of Pennsylvania, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


LETTER ADDRESSED BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE TO DART- 
MOUTH’S SONS AT WAR 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed by President Ernest M. Hopkins, of 
Dartmouth College, to Dartmouth’s sons at 
war, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WARNING OF FUTURE—ARTICLE BY 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the ReEcorp an article en- 
titled “Warning of Future,” by Raymond 
Clapper, published in the Washington Daily 
News of Friday, October 15, 1943, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE YUGOSLAVIAN SITUATION—ARTICLE 
BY WESTBROOK PEGLER 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Westbrook Pegler on the Yugoslavian situa- 
tion, appearing in his column entitled “Fair 
Enough,” which appears in the Appendix.| 


RISE IN LIVING COST IN OREGON—ARTI- 
CLE FROM SALEM (OREG.) JOURNAL 
[Mr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “State Finds Living Cost Taking Sharp 

Upswing,” published in the Salem (Oreg.) 

Journal of November 20, 1943, which appears 

in the Appendix. ] 


A CALL FOR LEADERSHIP—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Call for Leadership,” published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of December 
1, 1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A MILLION A DAY RUNS THE VOTERS 
AWAY 


{Mr. O’DANIEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp letters written 
by him to Hon. Fred M. Vinson, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, and Hon. Leon Hen- 
derson, on the subject of the price of Texas 
crude oil, which appear in the Appendix. | 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY IN COSTA RICA— 
ARTICLE BY W. EUGENE SHIELS 

{Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Economic Democracy in Costa Rica,” 
written by W. Eugene Shiels, and published 
in the Catholic weekly America of No- 
vember 20, 1943, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE FUTURE 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, now- 
adays we hear much regarding what is 
constitutional and what is not. We hear 
a great deal about States’ rights and al- 
lied subjects. Only recently I read an 
address by Smith L. Multer, president 
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general of the National Society of Sons of 
the American Revolution, which was de- 
livered recently at Williamsburg, Va. 
The subject of his address was The Con- 
stitution and the Future. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address pub- 
lished at this point in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I do not know of any spot upon the soil 
of this fair land where it is more fitting to 
meet upon this Constitution Day. Here 
centered to a marked degree the great tradi- 
tions and historic events that led up to and 
made possible the formation of the Ameri- 
can Union. Just out of sight was the first 
permanent English settlement in this coun- 
try at Jamestown; and there representative 
government in America was born. And 
through the years the ships bore to the tide- 
water men who had suffered oppression, 
within whose souls burned the fires of hu- 
man freedom. 

And so the spirit of human liberty was 
cradled along your watercourses and in your 
mountain valleys. This spirit gathered 
strength here in this historic city, the capi- 
tal of the Colony for 80 years up to the open 
break with the mother country. Here in the 
House of Burgesses assembled your leading 
men opposing the tyrannical acts of the 
royal governors and the crown, and building 
up a public sentiment that would brook no 
further encroachment upon their rights. 
And not far away upon that great day in 
October 1781, the patriot cause was crowned 
with triumph at Yorktown. 

We meet, indeed, upon historic and hal- 
lowed ground. 

After independence was achieved, the 
weaknesses of the old confederation became 
so apparent that it was evident that a new 
and stronger government must be formed; 
or the Continental soldier would have fought 
and died in vain. Wise and far-seeing men 
assembled for that purpose upon May 15, 
1787, in Philadelphia in Old Independence 
Hall, 

It was a great delegation that came from 
the Old Dominion. At their head was Wash- 
ington, the father of his country, the com- 
mander of the armies of freedom in the 
struggle for independence, the President of 
the Constitutional Convention, the man who 
thrust aside the proffered crown, first Pres- 
ident of the United States, and retiring from 
his public duties, left as a priceless legacy 
his Farewell Address to his countrymen. 
With him were George Mason who wrote in 
the Constitution of Virginia the greatest ex- 
position of the rights of man penned up to 
that time; John Blair, able lawyer, and aft- 
erward an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court; James Madison, twice President of the 
United States, whose keen, analytical mind 
and profound knowledge of the science of 
government caused him to be called “The 
Father of the Constitution”; Edmund Ran- 
dolph, a great lawyer, “The Rose and Expec- 
tancy” of the Randolphs of Virginia, later 
on Attorney General and Secretary of State 
in Washington’s Cabinet; George Wythe, 
profound jurist, chancelor of Virginia, and 
founder of the first law school in America at 
the old college of William and Mary. 

There were other great men in that Con- 
vention from the narrow fringe along the 
Atlantic coast: Langdon, of New Hampshire; 
King, of Massachusetts; Ellsworth and Sher- 
man, of Connecticut; Hamilton, of New York; 
Franklin, Wilson, and the Morrises, of Penn- 
Sylvania; Rutledge and the Pinckneys, of 
South Carolina; and many others—all of 
them the flower of mankind. 
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These framers of our Constitution were, no 
doubt, the most remarkable and able men 
ever assembled together for a like purpose in 
the history of the world. With all our boasted 
progress, their equals could not be found in 
this broad land today; indeed, not among 
the nations of the earth. And when their 
names are mentioned, in the face of so much 
greatness, integrity, and honor, the cunning 
and crafty, those who chafe under constitu- 
tional restraint, those who sneer at what we 
have accomplished, and who would gather all 
power unto themselves, are forced to admit 
that these men sleeping in their honored 
graves dealt fairly well with the problems of 
their day; but they speak of the problems of 
our day, as they will in the days to come, and 
the contention is made and will be made that 
it is folly to be governed by the opinions of 
men who lived under entirely different con- 
ditions; that life was simple then and now 
it is complex; that we are living in a new 
world of great inventions and amid affairs 
of great magnitude. And yet had they been 
familiar with or could they with prophetic 
gaze have beheld all the inventions, all the 
modern forms and methods of business, they 
would have kept on their steadfast way and 
the great charter would have been the same. 

The great and vital fact is overlooked in 
the discussion of these things that they were 
not making laws nor formulating policies. 
They were laying down certain great prin- 
ciples of government, by which all laws and 
policies are to be tested. All the problems 
that arise from changes due to new methods 
and new discoveries are subject and will be 
subject to statutory laws and rules for their 
proper guidance and regulation. And so these 
laws change and must change; while the 
principles of government, like the Ten Com- 
mandments, are immutable and unchange- 
able. 

The one controlling and continuing fea- 
ture in government is human nature itself, 
with its weakness and its strength, its 
thoughts and its dreams, its insatiable thirst 
for power, the same then, now, and forever. 
All the centuries before them had been a 
stage whereon these base and noble qualities 
of mankind had played their part, and that 
was the source from which the fathers drew 
their wisdom. 

What kind of a government were they at- 
tempting to create? The answer is found in 
the Constitution and in the Declaration of 


Independence, well called the Soul of the- 


Constitution. You all recall the stately words 
of the immortal Declaration: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit 
of Happiness.—That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

Thus there was announced the bold and 
unqualified assertion of unalienable rights; 
rights inherent in the dignity of human life 
itself; rights that existed before governments 
were formed; rights for the protection of 
which governments are instituted; rights 
which governments cannot take away. 

And so with independence achieved, the 
task of the convention at Philadelphia was to 
formulate a constitution for a Union of the 
States, within whose framework certain great 
unalienable rights and principles of individ- 
ual freedom would remain safe and invio- 
late, protected from assault by any depart- 
ment of government or by any man. 

Their own experience and all the history 
of the world told them that the only govern- 
ment wherein men could permanently retain 
their freedom was a government of laws and 
not of men. Knowing that the ambitions of 
designing men could only be curbed in a gov- 
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ernment of checks and balances, they divided 
it into three great coordinate departments, 
each independent of the other—the legisla- 
tive, to make the laws; the executive, to en- 
force the laws; and the judicial, to interpret 
the laws. 

The grants of power and limitations im- 
posed were national in scope and were such 
as were deemed necessary for the proper 
functioning of a national government. They 
were carefully drafted and set forth in the 
Constitution and the first 10 amendments 
known as the Bill of Rights, ratified soon 
after, and which may be considered part of 
the original document. And then it was 
provided in article X of the Bill of Rights 
“the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States or 
to the people.” 

And so while certain. specific delegated 
powers were given to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the great residuum of power was re- 
served to the States and to the people. 
They were very careful that the people retain 
control over their own local affairs in their 
own States. They recognized then, what, 
with the vast expanse of the national do- 
main, is even more true today that the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, the laws necessary to 
regulate and prescribe for the conduct of the 
daily life of the citizen, would best be de- 
termined in each individual State; that these 
States presented wide differences of climate, 
of soil, resources, and occupation; that their 
own affairs are not alike and cannot be mace 
so by compulsion of law; that the people 
behind their own State boundaries are bet- 
ter able to know and are better informed as 
to their own local needs and affairs than a 
bureaucracy far away in the National Capital; 
that no man or set of men are yet born en- 
dowed with sufficient wisdom to run the in- 
dividual affairs of 135,000,000 people. 

With the States now being shorn of their 
powers centered in the Federal Government, 
we see the wisdom of the fathers in attempt- 
ing to guard against the confusion, turmoil, 
and ineptitude that now obtain with the 
bureaucrats, termites, and snooping com- 
missions boring into the constitutional struc- 
ture, piling up regulations without end, is- 
sued without notice and endeavoring to in- 
vest their edicts with the force of law, with- 
out appeal to the courts, all to the confusion, 
dismay, and disturbance of the people. 

So well did those men at Philadelphia do 
their work that during the 154 years of the 
matchless growth of this Republic, unparal- 
leled in the history of the world, under an 
ever-advancing and changing civilization, all 
the emergencies and problems both in peace 
and in war at home and abroad, have been 
successfully met; and there is no problem 
that can arise down through the future years 
but can be solved within the framework of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Under our form of government, the liber- 
ties and rights of men have been preserved. 
Neither the mob in its surging passions nor 
any majority, however ruthless or large, are 
permitted to trample upon the rights of the 
humblest citizen beneath the flag. Free 
speech, a free press, free assembly, freedom 
of religious belief and protection to life and 
liberty and to the fruits of our toil, these are 
our common heritage. 

Our form of government has not failed in 
its social service, with comforts and stand- 
ards of living higher than in any other land 
and where despite all our troubles, and they 
have been many, human happiness, security, 
and well-being have existed as nowhere else 
since time began. 

All this did not happen just because here 
was a great continent to be subdued. There 
are other portions of the earth as fair as ours 
with resources in mine and forest as great, 
with soil as rich, able to provide for the wants 
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and needs of men; and yet they have lagged 
far behind; because the liberties of men were 
throttled and their energies enthralled. And 
so it follows that what has been done here 
has been done by freemen and free enter- 
prise, protected in their rights under the su- 
preme law of the land. And so we have 
remained steadfast to the American way of 
life, the American system which, whatever its 
faults may be, has worked as has no other 
system in the history of the world. 

For the protection of this Constitution and 
all that it safeguards we are engaged in this 
devastating world-wide war. But we can sur- 
vive all the devastations if our form of gov- 
ernment be preserved. We know that if our 
cities go down in ruins and in ashes, they 
will spring up again. We know that the deep 
and ugly scars and furrows of war plowed 
through the landscape will soon be covered by 
nature’s kindly hands. We know that the 
ranks of the living thinned by the dead will 
be filled in a generation or two. But if our 
form of government goes down, then in the 
words of the immortal Lincoln, there “will be 
lost the last best hope of earth.” 

And so our boys are in the camps, on the 
far-flung battle fronts and upon the distant 
reaches of the seas, believing this is a land 
worth fighting for and worth dying for. In 
all this our society has contributed its full 
part, in all of which we have a right to feel 
proud. However, it would be one of the 
tragedies of the ages to win liberty abroad 
and lose it here at home. During the war, 
it is necessary to give up some of our consti- 
tutional rights. Indeed, the Constitution may 
be strained. Our sovereign States may yield 
to Federal control necessary to the winning 
of the war. But when the smoke of battle 
clears away, we must see that our constitu- 
tional rights are restored, and that our Amer- 
ican system is not replaced by some form of 
state sccialism. 

And sc it is well that on this day, Consti- 
tution Day, even amid the clash of arms, we 
should speak for a moment of our Consti- 
tution and to it pledge anew our allegiance 
and our faith. 

And in this connection we recall with pride 
that it was the Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution that instituted Consti- 
tution Day. 

In the words of Churchill, we begin to 
“see the mellow light of victory.” There is 
a widespread discussion as to the terms of 
peace and upon what basis, peace can be 
maintained. As members of this society we 
are deeply interested and it is our duty to 
cur country to give these problems our most 
earnest thought. Here we enter into the 
field of controversy and debate. There are 
many and divergent views, nearly all of which 
are urged with enthusiasm and certitude. 
Some think now is the time, while the war is 
raging and passions are running high, for 
the United Nations to get together and agree 
upon the terms of peace. This seems to me 
a dangerous procedure. It is not as simple 
as all that. Broad outlines can with safety 
and with some intelligence be discussed. 
But at the peace table there are bound to be 
conflicting views over many things that will 
be urged with heat and with fervor, and 
which would lead to disunity in a time of 
war, but which can be ironed out in a spirit 
of give-and-take in the councils of peace. 

Even the outlines of the Atlantic Charter, 
which is really only a statement of broad 
principles, afford an opportunity for con- 


troversy in their application in a case of 
disputed facts. The question as to the exact 
boundaries of western Russia might be 


enough to disrupt the unity of the United 
Nations to such an extent as to lose this 
war. And yet after the war is over, some 
arrangements can be arrived at, perhaps not 
to the satisfaction of all, but yet in a way 
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that will not disturb the future peace of 
the world. 

One way to lose this war would be to 
arouse the people in acrimonious disputes, 
and there is a war yet to be won. No doubt 
Hitler has lost this war if we all remain 
united. Nevertheless, he retains tremendous 
military power with millions of seasoned and 
trained troops, most of whom are imbued with 
a fanatical devotion to his cause. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is aware of all this, 
and in his latest talk to the Nation on 
July 28, he said: “This is not the time to 
engage in an international discussion of all 
the terms of peace. We must not take time 
out to define every boundary and settle every 
political controversy.” 

There are plans being proposed for the 
post-war world that would wipe out our na- 
tional existence and destroy our liberties. 
They are dangerous in that they have an emo- 
tional appeal, for their ostensible object is 
a durable peace. These are schemes for a 
world superstate, supreme over the Republic 
of the United States and other nations. 
Typical of these is the Humber resolution and 
the declaration of the federation of the 
world, which, according to the terms of the 
resolution, is made a part of the resolution 
itself. 

This resolution and declaration call for a 
world government “capable of discharging 
all the iunctions of sovereignty in the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial spheres.” It 
provides for a world government, with each 
nation joining “suppressing its military, 
naval, and air forces, retaining only a con- 
stabulary sufficient to police its territory.” 
It provides that a territory be selected for a 
seat of government for the federation of the 
world over which the federation of the world 
would have complete sovereignty. The spon- 
sors of this Humber resolution and declara- 
tion are endeavoring to influence the Con- 
gress of the United States by having the leg- 
islatures of the different States approve the 
same, and then a copy of such approval is 
to be sent to every Representative and Sen- 
ator of the approving State in the Congress 
of the United States. 

What voice would the United States have 
in this federation of the world? This is not 
openly and definitely stated, but the unmis- 
takable conclusion is that it would be deter- 
mined on the basis of population. It is laid 
down as a basic truth in the declaration 
“that all human beings are citizens of this 
world community, which requires law and 
not treaties for its government.” It is also 
stated that “if democracy wins, the nations 
of the earth will be united in a common- 
wealth of free peoples and _ individuals, 
wherever found, will be tke sovereign units 
of the new world order.” If all human be- 
ings are citizens of this world community and 
individuals, wherever found, will be the sov- 
ereign units of this new world order, then 
certainly it follows that no person can be 
ignored because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. It follows that the 
representatives in the world government 
would be chosen on the basis of population, 
the same as Mr. Streit proposes in his plan for 
union now. 

Based on population, Africa would have 
the same representation as the United States. 
India, with 350,000,000, would have over 
double the number of our representatives in 
this federated state; China, with 450,000,000, 
three times our number; Asia would have 
nearly eight times our representation. Simple 
arithmetic shows that Asia and Africa would 
overwhelmingly control this world state. No 
formula or representation can be devised 
which can avoid the conclusion that the 
United States and the rest of the world 
would be governed by backward and oriental 
peoples. 
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Being in a hopeless minority in the super- 
government, all our political and economic 
freedoms will pass from our control. The 
majorities of other nations would soon cast 
covetous eyes On Our resources. 

Here at home we have built up the greatest 
market in the world by free trade between 
the States, safeguarding the same by tariffs 
which, in theory at least, cover the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad. 
Regardless of the arguments for or against, 
the fact remains that our domestic economy 
has been built up around this system, which 
can be disturbed only with great care and 
caution. While we are desirous of lowering 
these barriers, as inventive genius and man- 
agerial skill cheapen the cost of our prod- 
ucts, and as the standard of living of other 
peoples rise, the fact remains that the 
opening of our markets to the cheap labor 
of the world, as no doubt would soon be 
decreed by this supergovernment, would re- 
sult in disaster and ruin to all classes of our 
citizens. 

We now have the power to “coin money and 
regulate the value thereof.” Let this power 
be transferred to the federation of the world 
with 75 percent of the gold now in our pos- 
session, we would soon find out who is to 
furnish the gold and who is to furnish the 
credit under the international monetary sys- 
tem that wculd be devised. 

All immigration laws would be repealed so 
that the citizens of the world could move 
about and locate where they please the same 
as citizens of the United States can change 
their residence from State to State. It re- 
quires no imagination to foresee that millions 
would come here to enjoy “the more abun- 
dant life” rather than to stay home to build 
up and struggle amid the ruins and desola- 
tions of war. Indeed, people from all over 
the earth would hasten here to the land, 
where, they are told, the streets are paved 
with gold. As a consequence our standards 
of living, whether in the factory, on the farm, 
or in commercial pursuits, would soon go 
down to the level of the Hottentot. And so 
we might go on. 

In the face of all this, the observation 
naturally will be made, we will not submit to 
this; we will at once withdraw from an organ- 
ization capable of such monstrous injustice. 
But it is provided otherwise. When we be- 
come part of this superstate there is no 
retreat. We are so firmly prevented from 
seceding as is one of the States from the 
Federal Union, for we have surrendered our 
independence and our sovereignty. 

This is clearly stated in the declaration of 
the federation of the world. Speaking of the 
task of this supergovernment, the declaration 
says: “Only a government capable of dis- 
charging all the functions of sovereignty in 
the executive, legislative, and judicial spheres 
can accomplish such a task.” Speaking of 
federation, it says: “It apprehends the entire 
human race as one family, human beings 
everywhere as brothers, and all nations as 
component parts of one indivisible commu- 
nity.” Therefore, any attempt on our part to 
withdraw would bring upon our heads the 
military power of the supergovernment. 

It has already been noted that we are to 
be disarmed only with a constabulary to 
maintain order. The “have-nots” under the 
guise of legislation would pillage the “haves,” 
and the only way out for nations thus looted 
would ke to build up surreptitiously military 
power, and so another world war would be in 
the _making. Therefore, this ill-advised 
scheme sows the dragon teeth of future wars. 

This scheme of world federation involves 
a@ surrender of sovereignty more drastic than 
would be inflicted upon us by our enemies 
if they won the war. How can we face our 
boys when they come triumphantly marching 
home and teil them that we have given up 
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our independence and constitutional liber- 
ties, for the preservation of which they 
fought and won? 

In the face of such an abject surrender, 
they will be at a loss to understand why we 
did not yield to the Axis Powers and avoid 
all the blood and desolation. No wonder the 
advocates of the Federation of the World are 
in a hurry for action while the war is raging, 
before the men wearing the uniform of our 
country can be heard. 

The advocates of this Federation of the 
World assure us that it will work well by 
pointing out the success of our own Federal 
system of government, wherein the States 
have surrendered like powers to the Nation. 
Nothing could be more fallacious. The thir- 
teen States fringing the Atlantic coast were 
situated in a small area, contiguous to each 
other, united by common purposes and com- 
mon aims, speaking the same language, 
springing from the same stock that brought 
with them the Anglo-Saxon principles of 
Freedom that had “slowly broadened down 
from precedent to precedent” from Magna 
Carta for 600 years. And here for 150 years 
the evolutionary process in self-government 
went on during the colonial period, until 
at the time of the formation of the Federal 
Union, ordered liberty and love of freedom 
became the very warp and woof of their 
being. It was their children who crossed 
the Alleghenies and followed the covered 
wagon on to the sunset seas, laying the foun- 
dations of States whose stars crowd the field 
of blue upon our flag. 

While millions of immigrants came to our 
shores, the great majority came to enjoy the 
blessings found under our form of govern- 
ment and became imbued with the spirit of 
our free institutions. It is true we closed 
the gates, when later on there began an 
influx of those whose ideas and customs and 
hereditary instincts were inimical to our way 
of life; and we intend to keep the gates 
closed. But they did not come in sufficient 
numbers to weaken the strength and vigor of 
our thought and action. And so we have 
grown strong and great, 135,000,000 people, 
bound together by a common heritage and 
love of freedom. 

Quite different is the picture of the federa- 
tion of the world. We are asked to throw 
in our lot with the rest of the inhabitants of 
the globe, the majority of whom are strange 
peoples, with strange customs and modes of 
life, speaking strange languages, dreaming 
strange dreams, a polyglot combination in 
all stages of development or with no devel- 
opment at all, with no background of free- 
dom, with age-long smoldering discords and 
torn by racial and religious hates and dis- 
trust, among whom are the teeming Astatic 
hordes and the denizens of the jungles of 
Africa who would rule the world. 

And to become part of this motley aggre- 
gation, we are asked to tear up the Declara- 
tion of Independence, apply the lighted 
match to the Constitution of the United 
States, and pull the old flag down. We 
should exert all our influence to defeat the 
Humber resolution in the legislature of 
every State where it may be presented. 

This does not mean that our country 
should not do its full part after this war is 
over in joining with our associates among 
the United Nations to preserve the peace of 
the world. We realize that we are living in 
a shrinking world; and that another such 
catastrophe as the one through which we 
are passing in another quarter of a century 
would wreck civilization. No right-thinking 
person upon this planet wants war. The 
methods devised to prevent war must, how- 
ever, be worked out on a realistic basis, tak- 
ing the world as we find it and not as we 
would wish it to be. 

There are certain things to remember. We 
are in this war because we were wantonly 





attacked and had war thrust upon us. We 
entered into this war to save ourselves, and 
in so doing we are saving other peace-loving 
peoples. We did not enter into this war 
to start on a crusade to impose our form of 
government or way of life on nations or 
peoples who do not want it. The signatories 
to the Atlantic Charter said this. Speaking 
of themselves, they said: “They respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live, and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 

And so if the Netherlands want their 
queen restored and Belgium and Norway 
their kings, according to the declarations of 
the Atlantic Charter, it is not for us to inter- 
vene. We cannot object to the King of Greece 
again mounting his throne, even if he is far 
from a flower of democracy. I do not under- 
stand that we are to intrude ourselves in 
South America among our good neighbors 
and unhorse the presidents of some coun- 
tries who are nothing more or less than 
dictators; and we do not intend to go into 
Russia and compel Joseph Stalin to adopt 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Russia does not want our form of govern- 
ment and we do not want hers; but that is 
no reason why we cannot live in the same 
world and join in preserving the peace. 

When the nations of the earth are assured 
that, as free and independent states, they 
will be permitted to work out their own 
destinies and follow their own way of life, 
then, and then only, will they wholeheartedly 
join in an agreement to act together to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. Their self- 
interest and self-preservation will compel 
them so to act. It has evidently taken this 
World War to teach the lesson that nations 
rust join together and come to the rescue 
of each other when attacked by aggressors, 
or they will go down one by one. That lesson 
has been written across the skies of this 
planet in colors of blood that will not fade. 

Good intentions and conduct are nct 
enough to protect nations in the world in 
which we find ourselves. The outlaws must 
be met by force. 

We know that the four nations that will 
emerge forth, after this war is over, as the 
most powerful upon the earth, will be the 
United States, the British Empire, Russia, 
and China. With honesty of purpose and 
the will to peace, they together with other 
nations who will join them can prevent ag- 
gression on the part of any nation and pre- 
vent another world war for generations to 
come. And in the face of that will and 
power, no criminal nation or people will dare 
to venture forth on conquest. 

At the same time we know that we are liv- 
ing in a somewhat wicked world, more wicked, 
I dare say, than some of us thought it to be. 
And we know that human nature will remain 
the same, with all its weakness, selfishness 
and grasping for power. We know that hu- 
man frailties are reflected in the conduct of 
nations. 

Therefore, whatever may be the scheme, no 
matter how plausible may be its terms, no 
matter how loud or long the signing par- 
ties affirm their eternal allegiance to it, now 
that we are prepared, we should maintain 
sufficient armament on land and sea and 
in the air to command respect and be pre- 
pared for any emergency. We should main- 
tain all this at least until we take a good 
and a long look over the world that is to 
be. 
In so doing we will not only preserve our 
liberties here at home, but we will resume 
our historic role as an inspiring example to 
all mankind. We will be again the great 
stabilizing force of the world; for the eyes 
of the distracted and distraught peoples, as 
they emerge from their charred ruins and 
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their ashes, will be turned toward the great 
Republic of the West and learn once more 
the lesson that man will find his highest 
happiness, prosperity, and strength under 
that constitutional form of government 
given to the world this day at Old Independ- 
ence Hall long ago. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting in time of war by mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces absent 
from the place of their residence, and 
for cther purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I withhold the suggestion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. On behalf of my- 
self, the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MCKELLaR], and the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLaNn] I offer 
an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. It is proposed to 
Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the Congress hereby expresses itself 
as favoring, and recommends to the several 
States the enactment of, appropriate legis- 
lation to enable each person absent from 
the place of his residence and serving in the 
armed services of the United States, who is 
eligible to vote in any election district or 
precinct, to vote by absentee ballot in any 
general election held in his election district 
or precinct in time of war; and in order to 
afford ample opportunity for members of 
the armed forces to vote for Federal, State, 
and local officials and to utilize the absentee 
balloting procedures of the various States to 
the greatest extent possible, it is recom- 
mended that each State cause to be printed 
and delivered to the Secretary of War and 
to the Secretary of the Navy an adequate 
number of postal cards for use by such 
absentee voters in the armed forces in 
making application for absentee ballots, 
and the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall, wherever prac- 
ticable, and compatible with military op- 
erations, cause such postal cards to be deliv- 
ered to members of the armed forces locatcd 
within or without the United States, as exne- 
ditiously as possible in order to enable such 
members of the armed forces to secure, exe- 
cute, and return said ballots in ample time 
to be recorded for such election. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall, wherever practicable 
and compatible with military operations, be 
the duty of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to cooperate with an- 
propriate State officers and agencies in the 
distribution, execution, collection, and re- 
turn of such absentee ballots, and envelopes 
to be used in connection therewith, as may 
be provided under the laws of the several 
States for the use of persons in the armed 
services in time of war. 

(b) Such ballots and envelopes, and com- 
munications in connection therewith, in- 
cluding postal cards, shall be transmitted free 
of postage, including air-mail postage, in the 
United States mails. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. First, may I ask 
the able Senator from Mississippi if he 
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is asking for present consideration of his 
amendment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My parliamen- 
tary inquiry is whether or not the 
amendment is in the nature of a substi- 
tute and whether its presentation will 
preclude further amendments to the 
pending measure? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment is in the nature of a substitute, and 
amendments to the pending committee 
amendment would take precedence over 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Ishould not care 
to interfere with the program of the able 
Senator from Mississippi. I merely 
wanted to be sure if his amendment 
should be considered now, since it is in 
the nature of a substitute, that we would 
not be foreclosed from further amend- 
ments to the committee bill. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the | 


Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator from 
Mississippi really has the floor. I yielded 
to him in order that he might offer his 
amendment; but if I. have the floor, I 


yield, of course, to the Senator from Illi- | 


nois. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair | 


will state that the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute may be pending; 
but if the Senate should adopt it, the 
original committee amendment would 
then be killed and no further amend- 


ments to that amendment would be in | 


order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield if I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield in order that I may 
make a statement? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I sincerely hope that the 
Senator from Mississippi will not press 
his proposed substitute at this time. It 
would seem to me that the orderly pro- 
cedure in connection with the pending 
measure would be to debate and dispose 
of all amendments which may be offered 
to the bill, and then if there are any 
amendments in the nature of substitutes 
to be offered for the bill as it has been 
written and perfected, if we reach that 
point, to consider such amendments. It 
would seem that that would be the ap- 
propriate time to offer substitutes for the 
bill. 
his amendment, as the Parliamentarian 
order rather than the substitute. I in- 
quire of the Chair if Iam correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It makes no 
difference. If the amendment is pend- 
ing, other amendments which might be 
offered to the committee amendment 
would have the right-of-way. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam not questioning the 
fact that the amendment is pending 
before the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The fact 


I hope the Senator will withdraw | 











the offering of other amendments which 
would have the right-of-way. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the point I 
wanted to make. In other words, even 
though the Senator should insist on now 
debating and discussing his substitute, 
if I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion correctly, pending amendments to 
perfect the measure before the Senate 
would be in order in preference to the 
substitute. Am I correct in that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 


Mr. LUCAS. I do not want to make 


| a point of order, I will say to the able 


Senator from Mississippi, but I think 
we should go through with the amend- 
ments which have been offered, and a 
number which are yet to be offered be- 
fore we take up the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the able 
Senator from Iillinois that this amend- 
ment is a perfecting amendment; 
makes the bill constitutional; and I 


| should like to press its consideration at 


this time. We are in accord in that the 
able Senator and several Ssnators on 
this side who are the authors of this 
amendment desire to give the soldier the 
right to vote. 


Mr. LUCAS. I am not questioning 


| that. 
Mr. EASTLAND. We are merely per- | 


fecting the bill with this amendment, 
and think it should go into the measure. 

Mr. LUCAS. 
denying the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, but the Chair has 
ruled that his amendment is a substitute 
for the entire bill, and that is exactly 
what it is. It is an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. If the substitute 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi were agreed to, it would 
mean, as I see it, that that would be the 
end of the discussion of the important 
measure before us. Various amend- 
nents have been proposed to Senate bill 


| 1285 which should be disposed of before 


we take up the Senator’s amendment. 
I hope he will agree. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am sorry; I can- 
not agree. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that the substitute is not 
in order at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point 
of order is overruled. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understood the Parlia- 
mentarian to say that any perfecting 
amendment to the original bill was in 
order, 


it | 


I am not in any way | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Any perfect- | 


ing amendment to the original bill 


' | would have right-of-way at any time. 
says that amendments to the bill are in | 


No perfecting amendment has been of- 
fered, and the Senator from Mississippi 
has the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. A _ great number of 
amendments have been proposed from 
the minority side. There is the Taft 
amendment, thr Danaher amendment, 


there are divers and sundry Bushfield | 


amendments. I hope that some Senator 
on the other side will make a start in 
offering the amendments, in order that 
we may dispose oi them in an orderly 


that it is pending does not interfere with | way. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I have the floor, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret that I took the 
time of the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is perfectly 
all right, but my amendment is merely 
a perfecting amendment. It perfects 
the bill, makes it constitutional. It per- 
mits the soldiers to vote in a constitu- 
tional manner. I should like to discuss 
it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield in 
order that I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Reed 
Andrews Guffey Revercomb 
Austin Hatch Reynolds 

| Bankhead Hawkes Russell 
Barkley Hayden Scrugham 
Bilbo Hill Shipstead 
Bone Holman Smith 
Prewster Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Brooks Kilgore. Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Langer Thomas, Okia. 
Eurton Ledge Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lucas Tobey 
Byrd McCarran Truman 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Tydings 
Chavez McKellar Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Van Nuys 

} Clark, Mo, Maybank Wagner 
Danaher Mead Wallgren 
Davis Millikin Walsh 
Eastland Moore Wheeler 
Ellender Nye Wherry 
Ferguson O Daniel White 
George O'Mahoney Wiley 
Gerry Overton Willis 
Gillette Pepper Wilson 

Mr. HILL. 1 announce that the Sen- 


ator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
DOCK] is absent on official business 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Baitey], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLEX], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre] are de- 
tained on public business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] is confined to his home with 
a cold. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GurRNEY] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent from the city on 
important matters, 

The Senator from Minnesota 
Batu] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, one 
of the fundamental safeguards placed 
around human liberty by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the State con- 
trol of elections and the State control of 
the qualifications of voters who partic- 
ipate in elections. At the present time 
the Senate is asked, under the guise of 
permitting the members of the armed 
forces of the country to vote, to tear down 
that fundamental safeguard. I favor the 
right of suffrage for those members of 
the armed forces of the country who are 
qualified to vote; and I have, in conjunc- 
tion with the Senator from Arkansas 
{[Mr. McCLetian] and the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKe.iar] offered 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which would give the right of 
suffrage to the members of the armed 
forces of the country, but which 
would not destroy the Constitution of the 
United States. My substitute would pro- 
tect the liberties of the people of the 
country, as provided in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The pending bill violates the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It violates 
the election laws and destroys the elec- 
tion machinery of more than half the 
States of the Union. It would in par- 
ticular violate the election laws of the 
State of Florida; it would violate the 
election laws of the State of Maine; 
it would violate the election laws of the 
State of Mississippi. In reading yester- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I observed 
that the secretary of state of the State 
of California has said that the bill would 
violate the election laws of that State, 
that the State of California could not 
participate in the proposed system; and 
I read further therein that the bill 
would violate the election laws of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

The Senate of the United States owes 
to the 130,000,000 people of this country 
the duty to see that there is held an or- 
derly and a legal election. If the pend- 
ing bill were enacted into law, it would 
be bound to go into the courts of the 
country. My prediction is that, because 
of the bill’s unconstitutional nature, the 
soldiers in the armed forces of the coun- 
try will not be permitted to vote, because 
the pending measure is totally unconsti- 
tutional. 

Article I, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 


The pending bill would violate that 
section of article I of our Constitution, 
and, furthermore, it would violate the 
second paragraph of section 1 of article 
II, wherein it is said: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress. 

The pending bill is in violation of that 
paragraph of section 1 of article II of the 
Constitution, because it would go behind 
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the State legislatures, and would tell the 
legislatures of the States who in the 
States are qualified to vote for electors 
for President of the United States. The 
bill would further violate that section of 
the Constitution because many of the 
States of the Union hold that no person 
can vote for a party name, in voting for 
Presidential electors; and the pending 
bill would give that right. 

It is the law of the State of Mississippi, 
and, my information is, of over half the 
States of the Union, that in the election 
of Presidential electors, the names of 
candidates must be voted, not the names 
of parties or a ticket. Since the founda- 
tion of this Republic it has been recog- 
nized by every court, by every authority, 
by the men who wrote the Constitution 
of the United States, that all control of 
the elections of this country was placed 
in the States, and that the legislatures 
thereof should define the qualifications 
of those who vote. I heard it said on this 
floor a number of times yesterday that 
the Congress of the United States could 
give the right to vote to the members 
of the armed forces, to the members of 
the merchant marine, to civil employees 
of the Government, and to members of 
the American Red Cross. I submit that 
the Congress of the United States does 
not now have, and never has had the 
power to confer the right of suffrage on 
a single human being within the borders 
of this country. Yes, Mr. President, the 
pending bill violates the Constitution. 

In an attempt to make the bill con- 
stitutional, reliance is placed upon a 
vague something which the sponsors of 
the measure denote as the war powers 
of the Congress—that the Congress of the 
United States has the authority to de- 
clare war, to raise and support and 
govern armies of the United States, and 
to pass laws which will promote the war 
effort. 

The leading case on the subject of the 
war powers of the Congress, the war 
powers of the Executive, and the war 
powers of the Government of the United 
States is Dr parte Milligan, reported at 
Seventy-one United States Reports, page 
125, wherein the Supreme Court of the 
United States said this: 


This Nation, as experience has proved, 
cannot always remain at peace, and has no 
right to expect that it will always have wise 
and humane rulers, sincerely attached to 
the principles of the Constitution. Wicked 
men, ambitious of power, with hatred of 
liberty and contempt of law, may fill the 
piace once occupied by Washington and 
Lincoln: and if this right is conceded, and 
the calamities of war again befall us, the 
dangers to human liberty are frightful to 
contemplate. If our fathers had failed to 
provide for just such a contingency, they 
would have been false to the trust reposed in 
them. They knew—the history of the world 
told them—thr Nation they were founding, 
be its existence short or long, would be in- 
volved in war; how often or how long con- 
tinued, human foresight could not tell; and 
that unlimited power, wherever lodged at 
such a time, was especially hazardous to 
freemen. For this, and other equally 
weighty reasons, they secured the inheritance 
they had fought to maintain, by incorpora- 
tion in a written constitution the safeguards 
which time had proved were essential to its 
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preservation. Not one of these safeguards 
can the President, o> Congress, or the ju- 
diciary disturb, except the one concerning 
the writ of habeas corpus. 


The Supreme Court says that not one 
of the fundamental safeguards placed 
arouna the liberties of the people of the 
United States can be disturbed in time 
of war except the ome concerning the 
writ of habeas corpus. Admittedly this 
bill does violence to the very funda- 
mental] thing on which this Government 
is founded, and that is the sovereignty 
of the States and the control by the 
States over elections and electors, and of 
their own electoral machinery. If the 
Congress of the United States can abol- 
ish one of those safeguards, then, in 
the name of war, it can abolish any of 
them. As the Senator from Ohio hes 
said, if we can disturb one safeguard, 
and set up Federal qualifications for 
electors, then we can call off an election. 

I submit that we can go further than 
that in the name of war powers. If un- 
der some alleged war powers we can de- 
prive the State of the right of control 
over the election and the qualifications 
of its electors, then the Congress has the 
power and authority to waive the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
and say that a Negro cannot vote, or 
that a white man cannot vote. There 
is just as much reason to support that 
argument as to support the argument 
which underlies this bill. 

We can go further than that under 
alleged war powers. If we can waive the 
sovereignty of the States, if we can de- 
stroy State sovereignty and control by 
the State over its election system and 
the qualifications of its voters, then we 
can most certainly waive the first 
amendment to the Constitution under 
the name of war powers. Let me read 
that amendment: 

Congress shall meke no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof— 


Who would say that the Congress of 
the United States, in time of war, could 
abridge that fundamental principle of 
human liberty? Of course Congress 
cannot do so. The Supreme Court says 
that the Congress cannot abridge any 
of them. We have before us a bill which 
admittedly would destroy one of the 
great fundamentals, the sovereignty of 
the States. 

The first amendment goes further— 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 


Those are all great powers of human 
liberty. If one of them could be de- 
stroyed by an act of Congress, then they 
could all be destroyed and human liberty 
would go by the board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator 
heard any Senator argue that the bill is 
constitutional? Has the Senator heard 
that argument made on the floor of the 
Senate? 
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“Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; I have heard 
that argument made on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
tional? 

Mr. EASTLAND. 

ers. 
Mr. McKELLAR. A day or two ago I 
asked one of the most distinguished 
le:wwyers in the Senate if he considered it 
constitutional, and he did not reply. I 
did not know that anyone claimed that 
the bill was constitutional. 

Mr.EASTLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I think I recall the in- 
quiry to which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is referring. He propounded an 
inquiry to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Austin]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. While the Senator from 
Vermont perhaps did not reply directly 
to the question of the Senator, I think 
if the Senator will read the entire ad- 
dress which the Senator from Vermont 
made on that occasion, he will be con- 
vinced that he does think the pending 
bill is in accord with the powers impliedly 
conferred by the Constitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. 
from New Mexico think that the pending 
bill is constitutional? 

Mr. HATCH. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am astounded. 

Mr. HATCH. I have not discussed the 
question of its constitutionality, but per- 
haps later during the debate I shall do 
so. I made one distinction yesterday. 
The reason I did not care to discuss the 
constitutionality of it was that I have 
heard constitutional questions discussed 
So many times in the Senate, with no way 
of reaching a final decision here. I have 
seen the Supreme Court declare the 
A. A. A. law unconstitutional, and I saw 
the same Court, in an opinion written 
by the same judge, I think, declare the 
Soil Conservation Act constitutional. I 
do not derive much pleasure out of dis- 
cussing constitutional questions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are the judges 
of our own duty. If a measure is un- 
constitutional in our judgment, regard- 
less of what we think a court might say, 
it is our duty to vote against it. 

Mr. HATCH. Perhaps the Senator 
from Mississippi did not intend to lecture 
me as to what my duty is. 

Mr. ZASTLAND. No; I did not intend 
to lecture anyone. 

Mr. HATCH. I myself will be the 
judge of my own duty. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. The Senator is very able and 
very intelligent, and is a great con- 
Stitutional lawyer. He is better quali- 
fied than I am. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE, Let me ask the Sena- 
tor if the question of the constitution- 


That it is constitu- 


Under the war pow- 


McKELLAR. Does the Senator | 





ality of this measure has not constantly 
been evaded in this discussion? As the 
Senator has said, the position is taken 
that under war powers we can justify 
this measure. I will ask the Senator if 
it has not also been said on the floor of 
the Senate that because of the impor- 
tance of the soldiers being given an op- 
portunity to vote, we can appeal to a 
higher law than the Constitution of the 
United States. If the Senator has heard 
that argument, I should like to have 
him discuss that phase of it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I heard that statement, 
and it is not the first time that the 
statement has been made on the flcor 
of the Senate that there is a higher law 
than the Constitution. It has been 
made by some of the ablest men who 
have ever sat in this body. I have al- 
ways said that my support of the bill 
is embraced within the powers which lie 
within the Constitution, 

Let me say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, while we are discussing the con- 
stitutional provisions, that I sat here 
yesterday and saw the Senate adopt an 
amendment which in my humble opin- 
ion is clearly unconstitutional. I saw 
the Senate vote to destroy the constitu- 
tional right of the President of the 
United States to nominate officials. 


Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. 
Mr. HATCH. I saw the Senate vote 


for that amendment in the name of par- 
tisanship, in the name of party. That 
amendment takes from the President of 
the United States a power which is ex- 
pressly conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution, the power to nominate officials. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that I thought 
that amendment was unconstitutional, 
and I voted on the amendment as did 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did the same thing. 
I am quite sure it is unconstitutional. I 
am quite sure the whole bill is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico a question. Would 
he vote for the bill as it now stands, with 
the unconstitutional amendment in it? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; I intend to vote for 
the bill with the unconstitutional amend- 
ment in it. A majority of the Senate 
has said that it is constitutional. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I cannot lecture the 
Senator on his duty. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I voted for the 
amendment in question, and I do not 
claim to be a constitutional lawyer. I 
think it is well within the legislative 
power conferred on Congress by the Con- 
stitution to define the qualifications of 
the person who shall fill an office which 
Congress creates. ‘Therefore, in sup- 
porting such a proposal I felt it was well 
within the legislative constitutional 
powers. I am referring to the Bridges 
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amendment. I felt that the only one 
who could decide the question ultimately 
would be the Supreme Court of the 
United States. So long as the subject 
is in the arena of discussion, I think the 
precedents will abundantly show that 
Congress can write reasonable restric- 
tions about the qualifications of any offi- 
cer whom the President of the United 
States shall appoint. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I agree with everything 
the Senator from Maryland has said. It 
has been said—lI believe in connection 
with the Civil Service Act—that Con- 
gress can prescribe qualifications of offi- 
cials. The pending bill itself, in com- 
pliance with such constitutional author- 
ity, contains a provision with respect to 
the qualificaticns of the men to hold 
office. Two of them must be Republi- 
cans; two of them must be Democrats. 
In my opinion that is clearly constitu- 
tional. It is my opinion only, and I 
freely admit that there is ample room to 
disagree with the thought I am now ex- 
pressing, just as there is on every other 
constitutionai question. 

In reply to the Senator from Maryland 
I would point out that in requiring the 
submission of six names by each political 
party there is no reference to the quali- 
fications of the men who are to hold 
office. The qualifications are already 
set forth that each of them shall be a 
Republican or a Democrat. When we 
transfer the nominating power to two 
major parties, which, in my humble 
judgment, we did in the amendment, 
requiring them to furnish not only a list 
of names from which the President ceuld 
choose under his constitutional author- 
ity, but limiting it to six, I cannot help 
but feel that it is beyond the power of 
Congress to make such provision. I 
may be entirely wrong about it, and on 
questions of this nature the dividing line 
is very narrow. Frequently I have 
heard the ablest lawyers in this body 
argue points involving questions of con- 
stitutionality, taking the position that 
proposed measures were unconstitu- 
tional, and I agreed with them. Later 
I found the courts disagreeing with us 
and deciding that the acts were consti- 
tutional. Therefore I cannot take much 
delight or pleasure in arguing a con- 
stitutional question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico is a distin- 
guished and profound constitutional 
lawyer. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi, but I am not inclined 
to agree with him. 

Mr, EASTLAND. I do not think we 
are even in the twilight zone. I cannot 
conceive of a measure more palpably in 
conflict with the Constitution than the 
pending bill. 

Mr, TYDINGS. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, EASTLAND. 


Mr, President, will 


I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that any judicial 
interpretation coming from the Senator 
from New Mexico, he having been a 
judge on the bench, is worthy of the 
serious consideration of everyone. I say 
that without any regard to flattery. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr, President, if the 
Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator, I am 
afraid, is going to anticipate what I was 
about to say. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New Mexico said a few days ago that in 
his judgment the bill was constitutional, 
I have such profound confidence in his 
legal judgment that his statement con- 
founded me and I read some law on the 
subject. I say that very frankly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
would point out that the State constitu- 
tions are in many respects similar to the 
National Constitution, It is a very time- 
honored and accepted constitutional 
prerogative of the heads of the political 
parties of each State to fix the time and 
place for the holding of an election with- 
out reference to the legislature or the 
Governor, ‘The legislatures of the re- 
spective States have conferred upon the 
heads of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties the right to meet and say when a 
primary election shall be held. 

I might give other illustrations, There 
is an abundance of them, 

One reason why I was constrained to 
support the Bridges amendment was that 
the bill relates to nothing more nor less 
than an election contest between two 
great political parties. By the precedent 
established in every State of the Union, 
so many judges and so many clerks are 
selected from the two leading political 
parties. They are appointed by the party 
machinery. The legislature and the 
Governor have nothing to do with the 
appointment of the election officials by 
the boards of election supervisors in the 
respective counties. So that philosophy 
of election has been woven into every 
election contest which has been held. I 
respect the Senator’s views, but I do not 
believe that the pending bill is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
believe that the Bridges amendment is 
constitutional? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. But if we are 
going to hunt for constitutional authority 
to sustain the bill now pending before 
this body, permit me to say that what 
we did yesterday was a mole hill com- 
pared to a mountain, because no sensible 
man with any regard for constitutional 
interpretation would vote for this bill 
without many misgivings as to whether 
or not he was voting for an act which 
would be within the Constitution. I will 
not say that many Senators will not sup- 
port it with a great deal of reluctance, 
for I believe they will. I myself have 
serious doubts that Congress has the au- 
thority to override the State laws in the 
fashion now proposed. The situation 
with which we are confronted is extraor- 
dinary; we are faced with an unusual 
condition. We may not have any con- 
Stitutional authority to do so, but every 
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man who supports the measure will be 
streching the rubber band as far as he 
can without breaking it in order to give 
the men in the armed services the right 
to vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Mary- 
land that we have before us the oppor- 
tunity to adopt a substitute for the bill 
which would permit the soldiers to vote 
in a legal way, and not do violence to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I recognize that, and 
I am not at all out of sympathy with the 
Senator’s philosophy; indeed, it appeals 
to me, because I believe that anyone who 
has known me considers me to bé a man 
who has been a proponent of local self- 
government and local responsibility as a 
fundamental part of our whole consti- 
tutional system. While the proposal 
would permit the States to act, I am 
afraid some States would give their sol- 
diers the right to vote and other States 
would not. If that gap could be bridged, 
leaving aside any question of law in the 
matter, I think I would be an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the Senator’s pro- 
posal. 

Mr. EASTLAND. By absentee voter 
laws al! the States but one having al- 
ready granted to soldiers the right to 
vote. I believe, in fact, I know, that the 
States will cooperate with the Federal 
Government. The boys have parents at 
home who want them to vote. I know 
that they will see that the ballots get to 
the boys in a legal way. The only rea- 
son I have heard advanced for the bill 
is a time element. I have some figures 
showing the ballots could get to the sol- 
diers and be returned within the time 
allowed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s approach, but I think there is one 
State only which does not provide for 
absentee voting by soldiers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Only one. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Leaving out other 
technicalities, assuming there is only 
one, it is perfectly possible for a national 
election to turn on such a narrow mar- 
gin that the elimination of the votes of 
soldiers from a single State might con- 
ceivably throw it into one column, 
whercas, if they voted, the election 
might be thrown into the other column, 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will tell the Sen- 
ator that if this bill which the Senator 
says is unconstitutional passes—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not say it was 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I did say was 
that I would not argue that it was con- 
stitutional. 

Mr. EASTLAND, I will say that this 
bill is unconstitutional, and that if it 
passes the next election will be void and 
will be thrown into the courts. As a 
result there will be turmoil and confu- 
sion in this country in time of war. 

I will ask the Senator this question: 
Suppose this bill passes, and after its 
passage the Supreme Court of the United 
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States should hold it to be unconstitu- 
tional, where would we be in this 
country? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should not want to 
take my seat and leave anyone under 
the impression that I am arguing that 
we are about to pass a constitutional 
measure. Frankly I have grave and very 
sincere doubt about its constitutionality. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator think it is more important to assure 
the holding of’a legal election, an orderly 
election, than to pass a bill that would 
give the soldiers in 1 of the 48 States— 
for in the other 47 States they already 
have it—the right to vote? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I think a good point 
can be made in support of the Senator’s 
statement, but, with the Supreme Court 
of the United States being composed of 
its present membership, it is my thought 
that almost anything we may pass that 
is readable in the English language has 
a fair chance of being upheld: and, after 
all, the Constitution is what the Supreme 
Court says it is. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I hesitate to interrupt 
again, and I do not care to argue the 
matter, but the Senator from Maryland 
has mentioned the fact that election offi- 
cials are chosen by political parties. It 
is quite true that in the beginning of this 
country almost the entire election proc- 
ess, including the printing and distribu- 
tion of ballots, and even the appointment 
of clerks and judges, were conducted on 
a partisan basis by party officials, but 
the constant evolutionary process in this 
country has been to dispense with party 
control of elections and to place all elec- 
tions under the control of duly elected 
officials. 

Mr. EASTLAND. 

Mr. HATCH. In the States; that is 
quite true. I wish to say to the Senator 
rom Mississippi that, as the Senator from 
Maryland has stated, there is ample room 
for the argument he is making. I know 
there is one particular clause in the bill 
which offends his sense of constitution- 
ality, and, without regard to the war 
powers, I agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi as to that particular provi- 
sion. I have so voted, and I intend so to 
vote on permanent legislation which will 
not give the Congress any power evoked 
by the emergency of war conditions 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator not only disagrees with me but 
he disagrees with the Supreme Court of 
the United States, because the Supreme 
Court has said that Congress cannot 
waive a single one of the fundamentals 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. HATCH. As I have stated, I do 
not want to argue these questions, for I 
do not think they get us anywhere; but 
there lie dormant in the Constitution 
powers which cannot rightly be exercised 
in normal times, the exercise of which 
would be clearly unconstitutional in nor- 
mal times, yet a great emergency, even 
such as a depression, merely an economic 
crisis, may bring into existence powers 
which have been lying dormant end 
which can only be exercised in times of 
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‘ great emergency. I am practically quot- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Those are not my words. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think the Congress, by an act passed by 
it, in the name of its war powers of which 
the Senator speaks, can waive the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. HATCH. Not at all, because there 
is no connection between that and war. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no connec- 
tion between this bill and war. 

Mr. HATCH. But when, in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional war powers, Con- 
gress has literally taken young men of 
this country from their homes and placed 
them in foreign lands or in other States 
where they cannot exercise their consti- 
tutional right to vote, a constitutional 
right which is just as precious to them as 
it is to the Senator from Mississippi by 
the same power that the Congress de- 
prives them of their right to the privi- 
lege of ordinary citizens who are not fac- 
ing bullets, the Congress ought to give 
them ballots with which to vote; and I 
think clearly, under the Constitution, 
that Congress has that power. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The authority Con- 
gress has is to cooperate with the States 
to give the soldiers the ballots. That can 
be done; they can have that right with- 
out destroying the Constitution, and they 
will have that right if the substitute 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I had not finished my 
sentence, but, as I said, I did not really 
want to argue the point, and I am Sorry 
I have taken so much of the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to ask 
a few questions, if I may, in connection 
with the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi. Is the Senator able to tell 
us how many States now have absentee 
voting laws? 

Mr. EASTLAND. My information is 
that 47 States have such laws. 

Mr. MALONEY. -So there is only one 
State without such a law? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is my infor- 
mation. That is the State of Kentucky, 
the legislature of which will meet in Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. MALONEY. Then, is there any 
reason why Kentucky cannot pass an ab- 
sentee-voting law? 

Mr. EASTLAND. None that I know 
of, if their constitution will permit it; I 
do not know about that. 

Mr. MALONEY. I notice in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment recommendation is 
made to the several States. Why is 
that when Kentucky is the only State 
without an absentee-voting law? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Some States may 
desire to make some alterations in their 
absentee-voting laws. I am sure that 
my State will make some alterations 
when the legislature meets in January. 

Mr. MALONEY. Does the Senator 
know of any reason why any of the 
States would be hampered in such an 
undertaking if they desired to proceed 
along that line? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I know of none. 


Mr. MALONEY. Has the Senator’s 
view in that respect been challenged on 
the floor by the sponsors of the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; my view was 
challenged by one of the authors of the 
bill, the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], who disputed some figures I had 
received from the ranking member of 
the House committee which had a simi- 
lar bill under consideration. The fig- 
ures had been received by the member 
of the House committee from the War 
Department and related to the time it 
would take to get ballots from Spring- 
field, Ill., to the different theaters of 
war and back to Springfield, Ill. 

Mr. MALONEY. Is that the most ser- 
ious opposition the Senator has encount- 
ered? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That was the only 
question raised. 

Mr. MALONEY. Ido not know wheth- 
er I shall support the Senator’s amend- 
ment, but I am wondering if he would 
be willing, on line 2, page 1, just before 
the word “enactment”, to insert the word 
“immediate.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Personally, I would 
have no objection to that, but I would 
have to discuss it with the other authors 
of the substitute. 

Mr. MALONEY. The other authors 
are on the floor, and I wonder if I might 
make the inquiry of them. It seems to 
me such an amendment would strength- 
en their proposal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the page 
and line where the Senator would sug- 
gest the amendment? 

Mr. MALONEY. On page 1, line 2, 
preceding the word “enactment”, to 
insert the word “immediate”, so that it 
would read: 


That the Congress hereby expresses itself 
as favoring and recommends to the several 
States the immediate enactment. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I not only think that 
such an amendment would be timely, but 
I think it would be very desirable. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree. 

Mr. MALONEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think it would be 
a very wise amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. A question was 
raised a while ago as to the reply the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] 
made to my question. I find it in the 
Recorp. This is what he said: 


Mr. President, I am trying to nrake it clear 
and unequivocal that my position is not that 
of passing on the constitutionality of this 
measure. I approve it without passing upon 
that question, because today, in time of war, 
a higher law than the Constitution com- 
mands us. In my opinion, there is a bind- 
ing obligation on me to afford to the soldier 
on the battlefield the opportunity to exer- 
cise the vote for which he is giving his blood, 
and I will do all that legislation requires in 
order to see that he gets the opportunity to 
vote. If he is denied that opportunity, and 
deprived of it by my opinion with respect to 
the constitutionality of this or that feature 
of legislation which is designed to do this 
extraordinary thing, to make possible an 
election day on the battlefield in a condition 
of world war, the effect on his morale will 
be profound. 
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I wanted to call attention to the fact 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont, one of the great lawyers 
of this body, answered the question, and 
said that he was acting under a higher 
law than the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order to 
keep the Recorp straight, the Chair 
would like to inquire of the Senator from 
Mississippi whether he has modified his 
amendment by the insertion of the word 
“immediate” before the word enactment 
on page 1, line 2. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has so modified the amendment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. Under the 
pending bill a voter in the armed forces 
would be permitted to vote for a candi- 
date for President, for a candidate for 
Vice President, for a candidate for the 
Senate, and for a candidate for the 
House of Representatives. Those are 
the only officers for whom, under the 
bill, he would cast his vote. If the sub- 
stitute should be agreed to, there would 
go to the voter from his home precinct 
a full ticket, whereby he could cast his 
vote not only for the electors for Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the Vice 
President, a candidate for Senator, and 
one for Representative, but he could also 
cast his ballot for every local official 
whose name appeared on the ticket in 
his home. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield to me to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry? : 

Mr.EASTLAND. I yield. 

_The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Has section 116 of 
the pending bill been in any way 
amended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not 
been amended. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to invite 
the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi to section 116 of the pending bill, 
which is a penalty section, and provides 
for a penalty of a $5,000 fine, or impris- 
onment for not to exceed 5 years, if any 
election official violates the mandate of 
the bill by refusing to permit any soldier 
to vote, or to count his vote if it is cast, 
if the bill shall be enacted into law. 

I ask the Senator whether in his 
State—it is true in my State, and in 
others—the same officials who hold the 
elections would also be under a penalty 
for permitting a man to vote, or for 
counting votes cast, if the voters did not 
possess the requisite qualifications fixed 
by the Siate? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Arkansas is exactly correct. If a State 
election manager should permit one of 
the votes authorized under the pending 
bill to be counted, he might be subject 
to indictment and a jail sentence in the 
State courts, and if he did not count the 
votes, he would be subject to indictment 
and a sentence of up to 5 years in a Fed- 
eral penitentiary, or a $5,000 fine, or 
both. In other words—and I say this 
with all due deference—it would make 
a criminal of every election manager in 
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the United States. In my State it would 
not be possible to hold an election. We 
could not get men to hold an election 
there, because they would not run the 
risk of going to a Federal penitentiary 
or going to the State penitentiary. An 
election manager would be foolish to sit 
as an election manager, because he would 
be a criminal if he did, if the pending 
pill should be enacted into law. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I merely desired 
to call that matter to the attention of 
the Senator and of the Senate. If the 
pending bill should be enacted, we would 
simply be setting up dual control of 
elections, Federal control in addition to 
State control, giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment superiority and superior juris- 
diction over the State election control. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I disagree with the 
Senator es to its being dual control. I 
think it would be Federal control, or 
bureaucratic control. I will say further 
to the Senator that the bill would lead 
to the extension of the power of Wash- 
ington bureaucracy, which today is de- 
spised by every segment of the Ameri- 
can public, and by the citizenship of 
every section of this country. As it is 
written, the bill gives the bureaucracy 
of Washington absolute and utter con- 
trol—and I shall discuss that in a mo- 
ment—of the election machinery of this 
country, and affords it the opportunity 
which it desires to perpetuate itself in 
power. 

Mr. President, the right of suffrage 
does not go hand in hand with national 
citizenship. ‘There are many citizens of 
the United States who cannot vote. The 
States grant and deny suffrage as they 
desire under the fifteenth and twentieth 
amendments to the Constitution. We 
have no right in the United States in 
time of war to vcte away, or to attempt 
to vote away, the fundamental safe- 
guards placed around human liberty by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

We have no right to go into uncharted 
seas and gamble with the liberty of the 
people and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Republic. If we 
do that, the loss to this country in the 
long run will be far greater than any 
momentary gain, regardless of the laud- 
able purposes of those who introduced 
the pending bill, and who have worked 
so hard for its enactment. 

The only reason that has been cited 
for the enactment of the pending 
measure is the time element, the argu- 
ment being that there was not time to 
get the ballots from the various States to 
the theaters of war and have them re- 
turned in time. I placed in the Rrecorp 
a few days ago figures from the War De- 
partment which show the length of time 
it takes to get ballots from Springfield, 
Ill., to various theaters of war, and for 
their return. I shall read again to the 
Senate the figures, which were prepared 
by the War Department: 

Alaskan area: Nearest, 14 days; farthest, 
17 days. 


Pacific area: Nearest, 18 days; farthest, 30 
days. 


Canal Zone: 13 days. 
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Caribbean area: Nearest, 12 days; farthest, 


16 days. 

South Atlantic area: 14 days; 
farthest, 16 days. 

Middle East area: Nearest, 18 days; farthest, 
20 days. 

Persian Gulf area: 22 days. 

Far East area: Nearest, 30 days; farthest, 
46 days. 

Mediterranean area: Nearest, long haul, 21 
days; short haul, 18 days. 

Farthest Mediterranean area: Long haul, 
26 days; short haul, 22 days. 

North Atlantic area: Nearest, 14 
farthest, 24 days. 


Mr. President, these figures as to the 
number of days refer to the air-mail 
schedules. The War Department has 
indicated that with priority rights for the 
ballots, the time limit might be kept down 
considerably. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WALLGREN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. One question has 
occurred to me in the course of the able 
Senator’s splendid argument. Suppose 
that the general assemblies or the legis- 
latures of the several States should not 
act under the mechanics suggested by 
the Senator from Mississippi; suppose, 
to make the case specific, that 30 States 
should act pursuant to the authorization 
which we would extend to them and in 
answer to our invitation, and that 18 
States should not act; would we not then 
be confronted with the situation of the 
postal cards having elicited the votes of 
the absentees from 30 States, but in 18 
States such mechanics would be denied? 
Would we therefore not be confronted 
with a failure of our proposal to grant 
equal protection of the laws to the ab- 
sentees who otherwise would have been 
comprehended within the Senator’s 
intendment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I understand the 
able Senator’s argument, and I wish to 
say that in my judgment every State in 
the Union will gladly qualify to give the 
soldier the vote. I make that statement 
in utter good faith. The legislature of 
my State—and my State is put down by 
the press as one of the poll-tax States— 
nearly 2 years ago, or in January 1942, 
adopted an absent voters’ law, and 
waived the requirement of the payment 
of a poll tax and waived the registra- 
tion requirement therein, to give the 
soldier the right to vote. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I Know that the Sen- 
ator is speaking from the heart when 
he says he hopes and expects that every 
State will take action. I am suggest- 
ing—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. I said I believe 
every State would, and I believe that to 
be so. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; but suppose they 
should not? That is what we have to 
consider. Suppose that a dozen States 
should fail in furtherance of the Sena- 
tor’s expectation to extend the privi- 
leges of his proposal. What would the 


Nearest, 


days; 


situation then be? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that I think 
we should suppose and consider within 
reasonable limits. The States will glad- 
ly cooperate. Forty-seven of the forty- 
eight States have already adopted ab- 
sent voters’ laws, which shows what 
their intention is, and I think we need 
have no fear that all the States of the 
Union will not cooperate. The legisla- 
ture of the forty-eighth State will meet 
next month. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I understand, 
that State has a newly elected Republi- 
can Governor and a legislature the ma- 
jority of whom are members of the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s party. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Would the Senator 
from Mississippi care to express an 
opinion as to what would be the iegal 
effect if a State, or a dozen States, should 
fail to avail themselves of the mechanics 
suggested by his amendment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will tell the Sena- 
tor that I think that is the affair of each 
State. 

Mr. DANAHER. And the Senator 
thinks that that would not invalidate 
the ballots of the States which would 
accept the mechanism? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not. 

Mr. DANAHER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s consideration. I thank him. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to in- 
terrogate the Senator from Connecticut, 
if I may have his attention for a moment. 
The Senator raised a point in which I 
was interested. I understood the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi, assuming his amend- 
ment were adopted and became law, and 
certain States availed themselves of it 
and carried through the purposes of the 
act. and others did not do so, if the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would consider 
that such failure on the part of some 
States would have any effect on the 
ballots in the States which availed 
themselves of the provisions of the pro- 
posed law. What is the Senator’s 
opinion about that? Does the Senator 
have an opinion or an idea, meaning by 
that, has the Senator from Connecticut 
investigated the question, and would 
failure on the part of some States to 
participate affect the ballots in the 
States which take part under the pro- 
posed act? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, in the 
time of the Senator from Mississippi, and 
with his permission, I will make reply 
that I have not explored the question. I 
have simply raised a problem which the 
very able argument of the Senator from 
Mississippi suggests. I know that I re- 
ceived a communication from officials of 
the State of New York, who intimated to 
me that last year, under their absentee- 
voting law, they sought to gain the very 
sort of assistance and cooperation which 
is sought by the Senator from Mississippi, 
but they did not obtain it. I under- 
stand from the Senator from Llinois 
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(Mr. Lucas] that only 28,000 absentee 
servicemen’s votes were cast in the en- 
tire Nation from among the 47 States 
which have absentee-voters’ laws. I 
know that in my own State the percent- 
age of the absentee servicemen who were 
permitted to vote, and did so, was prac- 
tically infinitesimal. I therefore say 
that there is certainly a question as to 
what might be the effect on the absentee 
ballots cast in the 30 States which avail 
themselves of this mechanism if 18 States 
do not avail themselves of it. I there- 
fore asked the Senator whether it could 
be said that the equal protection of the 
laws had not been afforded by all the 
States, and would the fact that that is so 
militate against the validity of the bal- 
lots cast by absentees from those States 
that might avail themselves of this mech- 
anism? It is a rather important ques- 
tion, the Senator will agree. 

Mr. STEWART. It is, indeed, and I 
was interested in it. It all would get 
back, I take it, from the legal standpoint, 
to the fundamental question of the right 
of control over elections—whether it is a 
State matter or a Federal matter. 

In my State last year th2 absentee 
balloting under the act passed by Con- 
gress in 1942 was very light. I am not 
now sure what the actual total was, but it 
Was very small. It was so small as to be, 
as the Senator from Connecticut said, 
almost infinitesimal compared with the 
total vote. 

I am very much interested in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi. Iam a member of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections which 


considered the bill, and I voted to re- 


port the bill. There have been many 
questions raised with respect to the con- 
stitutionality of the so-called soldiers’ 
voting bill, Senate bill 1285, which we are 
considering. I shall not ask the Sen- 
ator what he thinks about the matter 
of the constitutionality of the measure 
unless he cares to express himself; but 
I fee] that there is some question perhaps 
with respect to its constitutionality. 
However, in my own mind, I have recon- 
ciled the feeling of a question with re- 
spect to its constitutionality with the 
thought and the idea that it is a matter 
which goes to the morale and well-being 
of the boys in the armed services, the 
men whom we, by reason of the fact that 
we are involved in war with many na- 
tions, have taken from their homes and 
from their places in civil life and placed 
in a spot where they cannot avail*them- 
selves of many of their civil rights. I 
have justified my feeling with respect to 
the pending bill on that theory, I will 
Say to the Senator from Connecticut. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yieldig. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 
Mr. EASTLAND. 

ator from Illinois. 
Mr. LUCAS. The able Senator from 
Connecticut referred to a statement I 
made before the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections as a witness with respect | 
to the number of applications which | 
were made by the men in service in 1942 


I yield to the Sen- 
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and the actual number who voted. In 
view of that fact I call the attention of 
the Senate to a statement entitled “The 
Soldiers’ Vote in 1942,” which was pre- 
pared by the Census Bureau, which is an 
arm of the Commerce Department. On 
page 2 of the pamphlet I find the follow- 
ing: 

" EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 

As brought out in table 1, the outstanding 
fact ab8ut the use of the war ballot by mem- 
bers of the armed forces in the fall elec- 
tions of 1942 is that it was exceedingly lim- 
ited—minute in terms of the 29,000,000 
voters who went to the polls. 


Of the 29,000,000 voters who went to 
the polls— 
only 137,000 applications for war ballots 
were made to secretaries of state in 43 States. 
New Jersey accounted for 58,000, which figure 
includes ballots sent out on the initiative of 
the State— 


That is a very important point—and I 
repeat— 
which figure includes ballots sent out on the 
initiative of the State rather than on appli- 
cation of members of the armed forces. The 
number of applications is not a satisfactory 
measure of the extent of voter participa- 
tion by members of the armed forces, be- 
cause a much smaller number of electors 
received war ballots and cast them in 
accordance with the laws. As shown in 
table 1, only 28,000 valid war ballots were 
cast in the 40 States reporting, 7,000 of these 
being cast in the one State of Ohio. 


I will say to the Senator, while I am on 
my feet, that an investigation through 
the various secretaries of state of the 
States of the Union will disclose that 
ballots came in for weeks after the elec- 
tion was over, due to transportation diffi- 
culties. As every Senator knows, letters 
received from servicemen in the South- 
west Pacific or in the Asiatic theater of 
war sometimes will be delayed as long as 
30 or 40 days. I even received today one 
letter which was dated 442 months ago. 
All that is an indication of the tre- 
mendous difficulties a ballot would have 
in finally reaching the election precinct, 
under the State voting system as it is 
constituted today. 

I thank the Senator for calling my 
attention to the matter, because it is im- 
portant in connection with the measure 
which is before us. It was for that 
primary reason, after I made a study of 
what happened under the 1942 election 
law passed by Congress with the hope 
that servicemen would vote, that I 
reached the definite conclusion that the 
basic law is most ineffective. It does not 
operate in the interest of the serviceman. 
Those boys are willing to lay down their’ 
lives, if necessary, in order that Senators 
may continue to remain here and vote 
their convictions on matters. They are 
willing to fight in order that we may up- 
hold free government in this country. 
These men did not have the opportunity, 
under the present law, to cast a vote in 
1942, and they would not have it under 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the able junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Eastnanp]. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator for | 
giving me this much of his time. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I will 
say in response to what the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois has said, 
when he spoke of remaining in the Sen- 
ate, that I certainly hope he will remain 
in the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I did not 
have that in mind at all. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. LUCAS. No, Mr. President; I 
said that the servicemen ought to have 
the right to say whether you and I shall 
continue to serve in the Senate. Seven 
million men cannot be disfranchised in 
time of war, but that is exactly what will 
be done if we do not give them some 
semblance of legislation which will be 
simple and uniform, like the measure 
now pending before the Senate. If we 
do not do so, we might just as well revert 
to the old situation, and have no Federal 
law at all upon this subject. As I under- 
stand the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, it would not even 
repeal the present law. It would be only 
a substitute for what we now have, and 
the present law would still be in effect. 
Of course, the present law is a most 
innocuous measure. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would not the pend- 
ing bill repea! the present law? 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, no; not the one the 
Senator is offering. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think it would. 

Mr. LUCAS. No, Mr. President; it 
would be a substitute for it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I will 
say to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois that soldiers’ voting is not 
an issue here; but the sole issue, as be- 
tween the pending bill and the pending 
amendment, is whether we are to turn 
the election machinery of the country 
over to an aggregation of power-crazy 
bureaucrats in Washington, whether we 
are to turn America’s elections over to 
Washington bureaucrats, whether we are 
to permit expanding Federal power to 
destroy the States of the country. That 
is the issue. 

The Senator spoke of the 1942 election. 
Of course, Mr. President, for many rea- 
sons, the 1942 election is not a criterion 
for what would happen in 1944. In the 
first place, the election in 1942 was an 
off-year election. Not many votes were 
polled. There was no candidate for 
President. In many of the States of the 
Union there was no candidate for United 
States Senator. There were no local can- 
didates; and everyone knows that local 
candidates get out the vote. Further- 
more, in 1942, the United States did not 
have, as it has now, sufficient planes 
which could be made available for the 
transportation and delivery of the bal- 
lots. Today the time element is noth- 
ing. I shall read to the Senate figures 
prepared by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration relative to the time now 
required on the commerciai air lines to 
fly to various parts of the world. In this 
connection, let me say thot the time 
stated will be greatiy reduced by the use 
of military planes; end my amendment 
would make available this substential 
air power, and would give the voters’ 
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ballots priority, and would provide that 
they should be taken to the various fields 
of war and delivered by airplanes, with- 
out charge: 

From New York to Bermuda, today, 2 hours 
and 40 minutes. 

From New York to Mexico City, 8 hours and 
12 minutes. 

To the Canal Zone, 9 hours and 12 minutes. 

To Fairbanks, Alaska, 73 hours. 

To London, 13 hours and 48 minutes. 

To Lima, Peru, 14 hours and 48 minutes. 

To Paris, 15 hours. 

To Berlin— 


And, Mr. President, we might have an 
Army in Berlin next year—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope so. 

Mr. DANAHER. I hope so, too. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe we will— 


From New York City to Berlin, 16 hours. 


From New York City to any part of the 
United States is just a matter of a few 
hours. 

To Rio de Janeiro, 19 hours. 

To Moscow, 19 hours and 12 minutes. 

To the Hawaiian Islands, from New York, 
20 hours and 12 minutes. 

To Santiago, Chile, 21 hours. 

To Buenos Aires, 21 hours and 36 minutes. 

To Cairo, Egypt, 23 hours and 12 minutes. 

To Tokyo, Japan— 


And I hope we have an army there; in 
fact, I hope Tokyo is not there this time 
next year. But today, from New York, 
it is just 27 hours and 36 minutes, 

To Bombay, India, 32 hours. 

To Capetown, South Africa, 34 hours. 

To New Zealand, 37 hours and 36 minutes. 

To the city of Manila, in the Philippine 
Islands, 37 hours and 36 minutes. 

To Sydney, Australia, 42 hours. 

To Singapore (Malaya), 43 hours, 

To Hongkong, China, 44 hours. 


Mr. President, what is the necessity for 
the pending bill? We have the State 
laws. The Federal Government has suf- 
ficient air power available, so the com- 
mittee was told, as I understand, to 
transport the ballots and to deliver them, 
and all that could be done in a period 
of a few hours. 

Why is it that we are asked to destroy 
the States, and to set up a Federal bu- 
reaucracy which will reach into every 
precinct in the United States and control 
and dominate the elections, and take 
from the American people the liberties 
which were bought by blood during 7 
years of gruesome war? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. The Senator has been 
talking about bureaucratic control—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. And I will tell the 
Senator that I shall speak further about 
it. Before I conclude, I shall have sev- 
eral other things to say about it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I imagine the Senator 
will do so, and I shall have no objection 
to having him talk about, bureaucratic 
control, because we hear frequent refer- 
ences to bureaucracy in Washington. 
I do not remember a time when there 
were not bureaucrats in Washington, 
whether under the present administra- 
tion or under a Republican administra- 
tion. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, if my 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois, will kindly take a sugges- 
tion from me, let me say that when he 
runs for reelection next year, I think he 
would make a serious mistake even to 
discuss bureaucracy, on that basis, be- 
fore the voters of the State of Illinois. 
I will say to the Senator that I am will- 
ing to go to Illinois and make sveeches 
for him. I think he is a great Senator, 
and I should like to be able to vote for 
this bill, if it would help the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will accept the Sena- 
tor’s offer to come to Illinois and make 
speeches for me should I be a candidate 
to succeed myself. I appreciate his 
statement very much. 

Speaking of bureaucrats in connection 
with the proposed commission, the Sen- 
ator does not for a moment think that 
the Republicans on the commission— 
and there would be two of them—would 
be bureaucrats, does he? 

Mr, EASTLAND. What doI think? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. Under the terms 
of the amendment which the Senate 
adopted yesterday, two Republicans and 
two Democrats would operate the com- 
mission. The Senator would not, in the 
wildest stretch of imagination, say that 
there would be bureaucratic control of 
the commission, with two Republicans to 
be approved by the national chairman 
of the Republican Party. I just cannot 
think of Republicans as bureaucrats. I 
should like to have the Senator’s re- 
action. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I disagree with 
the Senator about Republicans being 
bureaucrats. We have thousands of 
bureaucra*t:c Republicans, and thou- 
sands of bureaucratic Demecrats. Re- 
gardless of the political affiliations of 
members of Federal commissions, their 
sole object is to expand their authority 
without regard to law, and without re- 
gard to congressional intent. There isa 
blind desire to regiment the American 
people. Regardless of the composition 
of the commission, that is what would 
happen in this case. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not agree with the 
Senator. If there was ever a time in 
the history of this country when a com- 
mission was called upon to perform its 
duty in line with its conscience and in 
line with fairness and equity, it is now. 
The eyes of the American people will be 
on this commission from the time it is 
appointed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator has changed his mind since 
yesterday. I voted with the Senator on 
the Bridges amendment yesterday, be- 
cause it was my judgment that the Sen- 
ator was afraid that if that amendment 
should prevail there might be politics in 
the commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I took the Senator’s 


judgement. I am sorry. Otherwise I 
might have voted for the Bridges 
amendment. 


Mr. LUCAS. The Senator misunder- 
stood me. Sometimes a vote is the re- 
sult of a misunderstanding. I regret 
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that the Senator misunderstood me. I 
would not attempt to gain a vote on the 
floor of the Senate on any different basis 
than that of fact. The Senator knows 
that my chief argument with respect to 
the amendment was ihat it was a refiec- 
tion on the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree that it was 
a reflection on the President of the 
United States, ard I voted against the 
amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in 
all seriousness, the election commission 
is authorized to employ as Many em- 
ployees and as many egents as it de- 
sires and to send them over the country 
to dominate and control elections. I 
say that that is what will be done, with- 
out regard to law and without regard to 
the intent of Congress, but to fulfill the 
desire of the commission to expand its 
own power. That has been the history 
of bureaucracy in this country. 

The other day I read in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD that the Office of Price 
Administration had sued a legitimate 
businessman of southern Georgia for in- 
fraction of O. P. A. rules, not at his home 
in Georgia, where it should have brought 
the suit, but 1,300 miles away, in the city 
of Boston, Mass. It was charged in the 
House that the O. P. A. sent to Georgia 
a lawyer, who attempted to intimidate 
this businessman, who told him that if 
he did not compromise the case he would 
be sued in various sections of the coun- 
try and put in bankruptcy by this agency 
of the Government. 

Mr. President, this, if true, is not Amer- 
icanism; it is bureaucracy at work. 

The same situation would arise in con- 
nection with the proposed commission. 
Iis agents would go about the country 
telling election managers, “If you do not 
do what we say, we will have you in- 
dicted in the Federal courts. We will 
put you in jail.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the bill pro- 
vides for regional offices, and also pro- 
vides for securing the cooperation of any 
other agency of government. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

The bill further places duties on the 
secretaries of state of the various States. 
What right has the Congress of the 
United States to place duties and respon- 
sibilities on a State official? In addition, 
what right have we, as this bill provides, 
to tell the local election managers that 
they must make a report to the secretary 
of state of the State and that the secre- 
tary of state must make a report to the 
Federal election commission? On the 
basis of the report of that bureau to the 
Congress, the Congress, as the bill orig- 
inally provided, would make the decision 
as to.whether or not to count the elec- 
toral votes cf the State, or whether or 
not Congress, being the judge of the 
qualifications of its own Members, wou'd 
seat the Senator or Representative 
elected in that election. 
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Mr. President, who is gullible enough 
to believe that once this bill is passed 
it can easily be repealed? Who is gul- 
lible enough to believe that when this 
emergency is over we shall part company 
with this Federal election commission? 
Everyone knows that every one of its 
employees would become a walking lob- 
byist, scheming and conniving to hold 
his job, and to expand the powers of the 
commission. The commission would of- 
fer innocent amendments, as do all bu- 
reaus, to expand its duties and its pow- 
ers. The most difficult task we have to 
face is that of abolishing a useless bu- 
reau of the Government afte it takes 
root, 

Mr. President, we are treading on dan- 
gerous ground. We are proposing to 
set a precedent which would gradually 
destroy the control of the States over 
their election machinery and the quali- 
fications of their voters. It is proposed 
to establish a precedent for Federal 
qualifications for electors. 

A great committee of the United 
States Senate reported the bill contain- 
ing a provision that the Federal com- 
mission might report to Congress that 
a State had not obeyed the law, and that 
it would then be up to the Congress, tak- 
ing the word of that bureau, to decide 
whether or not it would seat the Sena- 
tor or Representative elected, or whether 
or not it would count the electoral votes 
of the particular State. The commis- 


sion was authorized to investigate se- 
cretly, without giving the State or the 
individual involved the right to face the 
accusers, without the right of cross-ex- 
amination, and without the right to call 


witnesses to rebut the accusation. Un- 
der that provision the Congress would 
take the word of the commission, as the 
result of an investigation. 

Mr. President, this bill is the high- 
water mark in Federal bureaucracy. I 
am afraid of the drift. I know that the 
obnoxious provision which would place 
a Federal commission above a sovereign 
State of the Union, was removed from 
the bill on the floor of the Senate, but a 
committee recommended it; and I know 
full well that once such a commission 
takes root, it will come back to Con- 
gress for more power. It will be back 
for this power. It will seek authority to 
recommend whether or not the electoral 
votes of a State shall be counted, wheth- 
er or not the Senate will seat the Sena- 
tor elected by allegedly illegal ballots or 
whether or not the House of Represent- 
atives will seat a Representative elected 
by such ballots. 

I know that the step being proposed 
is a wrong one. I know that the sole 
issue involved is not the right of the sol- 
dier to vote, because my proposed 
amendiffient would give him that right. 
It would protect that right in a legal and 
constitutional way. It would prevent an 
illegal election and resultant confusion 
in this country. It would preserve 
States’ rights and the principles of 
Americanism in the country. 

Mr. Fresident, I submit that the 
amendment should be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. East.anp] for himself, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLet- 
LAN}, and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKEttar], as modified. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bilbo 
Bone 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capper 
Caraway 
Chavez 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo. 
Danaher 
Davis Millikin 
Eastland Moore 
Ellender Nye 
Ferguson O’Daniel 
George O'Mahoney 
Gerry Overton Willis 
Gillette Pepper Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment and ask that it be made the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont to the committee 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 20, after line 11, it 
is proposed to insert: 

(2) Persons serving with the American Red 
Cross and the American Society of Friends 
outside the United States who are attached 


to and serving with the armed forces of the 
United States. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr.GREEN. Has the Senator any par- 
ticular reason for selecting alone the two 
organizations mentioned in the amend- 
ment? There are other organizations 
that I should like to suggest to him might 
well be included. One is the WAFS, so- 
called, the Women’s Auxiliary Ferry 
Service, an auxiliary of the Air Transport 
Command, and another is the WASPS, 
the Women’s Air Force Service Pilots, 
under the Air Corps, and last, but not 
least, the USO, United Service Organ- 
izations, all of which have representatives 
abroad, and, it seems to me, are equally 
worthy of inclusion. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will say I had supposed 
that such organizations as the WACS, the 
WAVES, and other similar women’s or- 
ganizations were a part of the armed 
forces and were already covered by the 
bill. 

Mr. GREEN. But the ones I have men- 
tioned are not covered. 


Reed 
Revercomb 
Reynolds 
Russell 
Scrugham 
Shipstead 
Smith 
Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Truman 
Tunnell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Van Nuys 
Wagner 
Wallgren 
Walsh 
Wheeler 
Wherry 

White 

Wiley 


Green 

Guffey 

Hatch 

Hawkes 
Hayden 

Hill 

Holman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kilgore. 
Langer 

Lodge 

Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
Maloney 
Maybank 
Mead 
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Mr. AIKEN. I do not understand that 
the USO serves to any extent outside the 
continent. 

Mr. GREEN. I have been told that 
they, too, have representatives abroad. 

Mr. AIKEN. I called this morning on 
the War and Navy Department to obtain 
the names of the organizations serving 
with the Army end Navy in the combat 
areas, and the two mentioned in the 
amendment were the only ones I could 
find. 


Mr. GREEN. There are the three ad- 


| ditional ones, and, I presume, the Sen- 


ator does not wish to exclude them. 

Mr. AIKEN. If they are not already 
covered, I should certainly hope that 
they would be covered in the bill, but 
it is my impression that the WAC’s cer- 
tainly are a part of the armed forces. 

Mr. GREEN. I made particular in- 
quiry of the War and Navy Departments 
this morning and learned that the 
WAFS are not now included. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator be 
willing to offer that as a supplementary 
amendment? 

Mr.GREEN. I merely submit it to the 
Senator, knowing that he does not wish 
to discriminate against them, or I hope 
that he does not wish to do so, and would 
it not be better to include them in the 
one amendment? In that event they 
could be stricken out if, on inquiry, it is 
found that I am misinformed, but I am 
particularly informed, and I checked it 
over this morning, and they are not in- 
cluded in the armed forces, 

Mr. AIKEN. If ther are not covered 
in the bill already, they certainly should 
be included, and I should be very glad 
to have the WAC’s and—what r-as the 
other organization? 

Mr. GREEN. The organizations are 
the WAFS, the Women’s Auxiliary Ferry 
Service, who are auxiliary to the Air 
Transport Command, and the WASPS, 
Women’s Air Force Service Pilots. I 
should certainly be glad to have them 
included in the amendment at the proper 
place. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will be glad to accept 
the WAFS. 

Mr. GREEN. And also the WASPS? 

Mr. AIKEN. What organization is 
that? 

Mr. GREEN. The Women’s Air Force 
Service Pilots. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well. 
Senator’s word for it. 

Mr. GREEN. And then the U.S. O,, 
which is a very popular organization, 
and which has representatives in Amer- 
ican camps abroad. 

Mr. AIKEN. To what extent docs it 
operate abroad? 

Mr. GREEN. Not to so large an ex- 
tent as the other organizations, but to 
a considerable extent. 

Mr. AIKEN. As a matter of fact, if 
they do not operate abroad, they would 
not be covered by this amendment, any- 
way? 

Mr.GREEN. They do operate abroad. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no objection to 
including all the organizations men- 
tioned by the Senator. It was certainly 


I take the 
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an oversight on my part that they were 
not included. 

Mr. GREEN. That is probably so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I called the Press Divi- 
sion, I think, of the Army, and very likely 
the Senator from Rhode Island contacted 
some other division. 

Mr. GREEN. It may reassure the 
Senator when I say that I was first in- 
formed as he was, but afterward, pursu- 
ing my inquiry, I found that it was a 
mistake, and the organizations referred 
to are not yet included in the armed 
forces. The WAC’s, the WAVES, and 
others, as will be recalled, were ad- 
mitted by degrees and not all at once. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will accept the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I think the purpose of 
this amendment is clear. I suppose 
there is not a member of the Senate who 
is not familiar with the work of the Red 
Cross. The Society of Friends operates 
between four and five hundred ambu- 
lances in the combat areas, according to 
the information which I received this 
morning. I cannot see why there should 
be objection to letting the members of 
these organizations who are working 
with the Army in combat areas, vote at 
the same time and in the same manner 
as the soldiers. They would undoubtedly 
be supervised by the same officials who 
will supervise voting by the soldiers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will request the Clerk to state the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not hear the Sen- 
ator read all the amendment. What are 
the mechanics for the enforcement of 
the amendment insofar as the different 
organizations would be given the right 
to vote? Would enforcement be under 
the Army and Navy, as is now provided 
in the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment would 
come on page 26, subsection (c), and 
would take the place of paragraph 2, 
which, as I recall, was stricken out. yes- 
terday by the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois. My amendment would 
read: 

(2) Persons serving with the American 
Red Cross, the Society of Friends— 


And then the two women’s flier or- 
ganizations referred to by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and the U.S. O., that 
is, members of these societies or persons 
serving with them— 
outside the United States who are attached 
to and serving with the armed forces of the 
United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont as modified. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF REPUBLI- 
CAN NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1940 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an article and ask unanimous 
consent to have it read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


WILLkiz LINK To New DrAt Totp mv Boox— 
Errorts To Buy 1940 NoMINATION CHARGED 


(By Walter Trohan) 


The story of several colorful phases of the 
career of Wendell Willkie, a man who is anx- 
ious to be President, was published yesterday 
by an intimate friend so that the American 
people will not repeat the mistake made in 
1940 and nominate the New York lawyer as 
the Republican standard bearer in 1944. 

The volume, entitled “One Man—Wendell 
Willkie,” has the same format as the popular 
edition of Willkie’s account of his world tour, 
One World. 

Its author is C. Nelson Sparks, former 
mayor of Akron, Ohio, who was intimately 
acquainted with Willkie for 10 years when 
the latter was practicing.law in the Ohio city 
and who supported Willkie in 1940. 


INSIDE STORY TOLD 


The documented publication begins with 
a detailed account of the inside story of the 
Philadelphia convention, disclosing several 
new angles of the plot by which Willkie and 
his interventionist associates captured the 
Republican nomination in 1940. 

The book tells how Thomas Lamont, head 
of the House of Morgan, international bank- 
ers, and others picked Willkie. It charges 
delegates were “bought” at the Philadelphia 
convention through the use of “a roomful of 
money,” quoting the manager for another 
Republican candidate. 

The book telis of a dinner party before the 
campaign at which Willkie revealed himself 
as an interventionist and pledged himself to 
get this country into war in the presence of 
the then British Ambassador, Lord Lothian, 
although he was against entrance into the 
war in campaign speeches. 

THICK WITH HOPKINS 

Sparks charges that Willkie is now working 
hand in hand with Harry Hopkins in his 1944 
drive for the Republican nomination and 
quotes a letter from Hopkins to a potential 
candidate for the Senate in Texas, in which 
the White House intimate says he can prom- 
ise Willkie’s cooperation. 

Sparks detailed Willkie’s career as a per- 
sonal injury lawyer for an Ohio insurance 
company, aseerting that his “methods and 
manners as a lawyer were much the same as 
those of Willkie the politician and public 
figure.” He charges Willkie professed to be 
a friend of the people, but was really the 
friend and tool of vested interests. 

Sparks states there was consternation in 
the House of Morgan when ‘ormer Gov. Har- 
old Stassen came out for Thomas Dewey in 
1940. Stassen as the Nation’s youngest Gov- 
ernor, it was felt, could be an assét to Willkie. 


TRIP TO NEW YORE 


“Suddenly, it was suggested to Stassen that 
he go to New York and commune with the 
planners,” Sparks wrote. “The ‘suggestion’ 
came from John Cowles, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal and chairman of 
the board of Look magazine. 

“Great events in American political life, 
when traced to their source, have more often 
than not the simplest of explanations. 

“Thomas Lamont is a relative of John 
Cowles. 

“Thomas Lamont at one time loaned or 
arranged a substantial loan to Cowles to 
complete purchase of his Minneapolis news- 
paper property. . 

“Cowles ‘suggested’ and Stassen left for 
New York. 

“In a few days he returned to Minnesota 
all-out for Willkie, and all out of breath with 
excitement. over the promise of Lamont, that 
he, Stassen, would be temporary chairman of 
the Republican convention, in which capacity 
he would deliver the all-important keynote 
speech. © © ® 
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“In due course Willkie heard the ‘call of 
the people’ and announced he had decided 
to be a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation. And where did he open his cam- 
paign? Why, in Minnesota, of course, as part 
of Stassen’s reward, and recognition of John 
Cowles’ service to the New York interests.” 


NOTABLES AT DINNER 

Sparks tells of a dinner party a week before 
the convention opened, which was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid, relatives of British 
nobility, who publish the interventionist New 
York Herald Tribune. Guests included the 
late Lord Lothian; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Lamont; Mr. and Mrs. Willkie; Mr. and Mrs. 
John Pillsbury, the mining family; and Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Robert A. Taft (Republican), 
of Ohio, also a candidate for the Republican 
nomination. 

“The idle chatter which had accompanied 
mastication ended abruptly with the begin- 
ning of the digestive process,” Sparks wrote. 
“The hostess, of a sudden, announced that a 
few remarks from Lord Lothian would not 
be amiss, and his lordship was not unwill- 
ing. 

“The substance of his comment was to the 
effect that it was the duty of the United 
States to go all-out, and at once, in aiding 
Britain. (Keep in mind this was in June of 
1940.) Pillsbury, called on in his turn, 
passed, but Lamont expressed himself as 
fully in accord with Lothian and added a 
few terse sentences of his own. 

“Willkie was next called and he endorsed 
everything that both Lothian and Lamont 
had said. The reliable report—by the Tafts 
themselves, who had told the story on divers 
occasions—is that Willkie, who later on in 
his campaign was to challenge President 
Roosevelt for warmongering, on the occasion 
of the Reid dinner, went ‘all-out for war.’” 


Mr. 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do the rules provide 
how long the clerk is compelled to read 
an article or magazine or newspaper 
sent to the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is nothing in the rules to limit the length 
of time to be taken. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the clerk 
can read until he is out of breath? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Appar- 
ently that is true. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the reading of the article, as 
follows: 

TAFTS RETURN TO WASHINGTON 

“By this time the Ohio Senator was pretty 
well burned up. He knew by then he had 
been invited to the Reid home for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether he was willing to pay 
the ‘price’ for the Republican nomination, 
namely an all-out war declaration that would 
satisfy the international banking interests 
and the British Ambassador. 

“Taft was called on in his turn. He knew 
that by mere endorsement of the remarks of 
Lothian, Lamont, and Willkie, he himself 
would bc in equal favor with the powerful 
interests there represented. 

“Retaining his calm, outwardly, Taft ob- 
served that he could add nothing to his re- 
marks on the subject that he had not ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate, and the 
Tafts, as graciously as they could, excused 
themselves and returned to Washington. 

“The next morning, the New York Herald 
Tribune editorially announced itself un- 
equivocally for Wendell Willkie. And the 
New York Herald Tribune is again advo- 
cating Willkie’s nomination in 1944, and sup- 
porting his ‘One World’ foreign policy.” 


LUCAS.: A parliamentary in- 
The 
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CITES NOMINATION COST 


Sparks, who was campaign manager for 
Frank E. Gannett, New York publisher, at 
the Philadelphia convention, said he has 
been unable to tell how much money was 
spent in nominating Willkie, but “I know 
that the Willkie crowd spent too much and 
by far more than all the other candidates 
combined.” 

Sparks said that the head of the South 
Carolina delegation walked into his office in 
the Franklin Hotel and said: “Now let me 
talk turkey. I’ve been offered $19,000 for 
expenses, etc., for the delegation’s vote on 
the second ballot and I am offering your 
candidate our votes under the same condi- 
tions and for the same money, half to be 


paid down today and the balance after the °* 


second ballot is cast.” 
The delegation voted for Willkie. 


OFFERED CASH FOR ARIZONA 


Sparks said that about the same time he 
was called on the telephone by a man in 
the Willkie headquarters and offered money 
for the Arizona delegation which was pledged 
to Gannett. 

“I replied that I couldn’t hear him very 
well,” Sparks said, “and I suggested that we 
talk later when I returned to the Franklin 
Hotel, 

“On my return to the hotel after the sec- 
ond ballot had been cast, I put a Washington 
newspaperman on the one phone extension 
and a former newspaperman from Minne- 
sota on the other and then called Willkie 
headquarters and asked for the attorney who 
had previously called me. 

“After apologizing for having to cut him 
short at the convention hall, I asked him 
to repea. his offer. He again said that my 
candidate did not have a chance to be nom- 
inated, and that it would be worth a lot of 
money to Mr. Willkie to have the Arizona 
delegation break for him on the next ballot 
because of its high position on the roll call. 

“I replied, ‘What do you mean by a lot 
of money?’ 

“He said: ‘You name your own price, be- 
cause we have a roomful of money.’ 

“I told him there wasn’t enough for me to 
sell out my candidate, and I wasn’t at all 
complimented with the offer, and, further, 
that I believed that if Mr. Willkie were to be 
nominated, the Republican Party would be 
overwhelmingly repudiated by the American 
people.” 

Sparks devotes a chapter to the strange re- 
lations between the White House and Willkie. 

“The relations between the White House, 
heart of the New Deal, and Wendell Willkie 
are singular, indeed,” he wrote. “They have 
won praises from the New Dealers, who have 
pleaded that politics must be abandoned in 
time of war, but, of course, the call to 
‘abandon politics’ inevitably comes from the 
party in power, never from the opposition. 

“The motive for such a pious expression is 
readily understandable. It is merely a de- 
vice to play politics under the cover of the 
‘emergency,’ immune from criticism, inspec- 
tion, or even comment. It has always been 
that way; it always will be—in State as well 
as national politics.” 


HOPKINS HELPED WILLKIE 


Sparks alleges Harry Hopkins, commando 
of the White House palace guard, persuaded 
President Roosevelt to permit Willkie to 
make his world tour, and got a bomber for 
Willkie, which Willkie had not asked for, 
“when the shortage of bombers, petroleum, 
and flyers was a problem of our armed 
forces.”” 

To support his contention, Hopkins and 
Wilikie are dealing, Sparks cites a letter writ- 
ten by Hopkins to Dr. Umphrey Lee, president 
of Southern Methodist University. Sparks 
said the New Dealers hope to beat Senator 
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Tom ConnaLty (Democrat), of Texas, with | by those who put over that contemptible 


Lee in 1946, because CONNALLY is not a New 
Dealer. 

The letter reads: 

“DzaR UMPHREY: What has been done with 
the * * * matter? Will you write me, 
please? What developments in the other sit- 
uation? Willkie is going to be the man, in 
my opinion, and I can promise you good co- 
operation from that quarter if you think it 
would be helpful.” 

Sparks said the letter can mean nothing 
more than: 

“(A) The White House not only hopes but 
thinks that Willkie will be the Republican 
nominee in 1944. 

“(B) Willkie is prepared to go along with 
the New Deal in the South, where Republi- 
can fortunes are inevitably trivial. 

“(C) Harry Hopkins is ‘sitting pretty’ 
whether the next President is Wendell Willkie 


or Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 


HOPING FOR “FAVORITE SONS” 

Sparks declares Willkie is striking his hope 
for the Republican nomination on a split in 
the Republican Party on the international 
issue “hoping that the 21 States with Repub- 
lican Governors will send their various dele- 
gations to the convention pledged to a half 
dozen or more ‘favorite son’ candidates, 
thereby creating the same situation which 
enabled him to ‘blitz’ the 1940 convention.” 

“If the Governors of these States, most of 
whom will control their own State delega- 
tions, permit this situation to recur in 1944 
they will be doing the citizens of their State, 
who elected them in 1940 and defeated Will- 
kie, a great disservice,” Sparks concludes. 

“Far worse, they will deliver the National 
Republican Party into the clutches of those 
in the United States that believe the Con- 
stitution has outlived its usefulness.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to read the dedication of the book writ- 
ten by the former mayor of Akron, Ohio, 
Mr. C. Nelson Sparks. It is as follows: 

This book is dedicated to my 17-year-old 
son, Andrew Nelson Sparks, naval aviation 
cadet, and all others in our armed forces, 
with the hope that they will always remem- 
ber that they are citizens of the freest naticn 
on earth; that they will support the Con- 
stitution as handed down to them by the 
fathers of our Republic; that they will watch 
men—and oppose those who seek to destroy 
our national self-determination, and com- 
bat any and all demigods who seek to barter 
the sovereign rights of the American people 
for self-aggrandizement. 


Mr. President, we have been engaged 
all this week in debating the pending 
measure and amendments thereto, to 
determine whether our soldiers and sail- 
ors are to be permitted to vote on elec- 
tion day. Very respectfully I ask, What 
good does it do to allow any soldier or 
sailor or anyone in our armed forces to 
vote if the same crowd puts up both 
candidates for President and when it 
does not make any difference to the citi- 
zen whether he votes for A or for B? 

Mr. President, I believe the statement 
made in the Times-Herald, which has 
just been read at the desk, is true. I be- 
lieve that the book written by the former 
mayor of Akron, Ohio, C. Nelson Sparks, 
is true. If the statement made in the 
newspaper is true, and if what is written 
in the book is true, then not only was the 
Republican Party of the United States 
of America, of which I am a member, 
“taken for a ride,” but the entire elec- 
torate of the entire Nation was fooled 


deal in Philadelphia. 

Mr. President, first of all I wish to 
commend the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. It is self- 
evident that the Senator from Ohio would 
rather have lost the Presidency of this 
country than to stoop to what Wendell 
Willkie and some of his satellites stooped 
to. It is only a few years ago that the 
late distinguished Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, Sr., in a Republican National 
Convention, at Chicago, I believe, offered, 
if my recollection serves me correctly, 33 
planks. At that time I had the distin- 
guished honor of being one of his cam- 
paign managers in one of the States of 
the Union. 

The only State which supported former 
Senator Robert La Follette, Sr., in that 
convention was the State of North Da- 
kota. He was ridiculed. Some of the 
leading newspapers in the United States 
called him an anarchist. At the con- 
vention he was hooted. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, between the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party, up to this time 32 
of the 33 planks advocated by the late 
Senator Robert La Follette, Sr., have 
been adopted, first by one party and then 
by the other; and today those 32 planks 
are the law of this land. Only one plank 
failed to be adopted, and that was the 
plank which provided for the direct elec- 
tion of the President by the people of 
this country. Only 4 or 5 years ago 
former Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, failed to secure Senate approval 
of such a provision, and he failed by only 
one vote, as I presently recall. 

Mr. President, I repeat, what good does 
it do for this body to debate for days 
and for weeks the question of whether 
the soldiers are to be allowed to vote, 
if in the final analysis five or six men 
representing the vested interests will 
meet in one room, and five or six other 
men representing the vested interests 
will meet in another room, one group 
representing the Democratic Party and 
the other group representing the Repub- 
lican Party, and subsequently will say to 
the people of this country, “This is a 
free election. Take either one of these 
two gentlemen whom we have chosen 
for you.” 

At this solemn hour we are endeavor- 
ing to give a vote to the soldiers of our 
country who are shedding their life’s 
blood for democracy in this Nation and, 
as they believe, for democracy all over 
the world. I believe the present time is 
@ most opportune one to bring to the 
attention of the Senate and of the coun- 
try a situation which, if it is true, as I 
believe it to be, is the very antithesis of 
all the common man in this country 
stands for. I believe the situation is so 
serious that I have prepared a resolution. 
I shall read it before I send it to the 
desk and ask that it be referred to the 
appropriate committee: 

Whereas there have appeared in the public 
press charges to the effect that attempts were 
made at the Republican National Convention 
in 1940 to purchase the support of the Ari- 
zona delgation for the nomination of Wendell 
Willkie; and 
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Whereas such sources further allege that | vestigation. I believe the people of the 


the nomination of Mr. Willkie was influenced 
by assurances privately given by him con- 
cerning his support of a foreign policy con- 
trary to the principles of the Republican 
Party platform; and 

Whereas the serious nature of such charges 
demands an inquiry into their accuracy: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete investigation of 
(1) the conduct of the 1940 National Conven- 
tion of the Republican Party with a view to 
ascertaining whether there were irregularities 
in the selection of the candidate of such 
party for the office of President, and whether 
Harry Hopkins had a corrupt connection 
therewith, and (2) of the conduct of the 1940 
national convention of any other political 
party if in the cpinion of the committee such 
investigation is desirable. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of such study 
and investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem desirable. 

For the purpose of this investigation, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other assist- 
ants, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
per hundred words. The expenses of the 
committee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $ . Shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. President, I send the resolution 
to the desk and ask that it be received 
and referred to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res, 217) was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, let me | 
say in conclusion that I personally am 
very proud of the attitude taken by the 
various candidates for the Presidency, 
at the Republican National Convention 
held in 1940, with the exception of Mr. 
Willkie. I well remember that some of 
the distinguished Members of this body 
were candidates at that convention. I 
was proud of the fine attitude taken by 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG!, who, if he had been chosen, 
would have made, I believe, an excellent 
President. I have already said I was 
pleased at the attitude taken by the 
senior Senator from Ohio | Mr. Tart] on 
that occasion. Happy as I was, I was 
even more delighted when the Times- 
Herald stated that at that dinner, with 
the Presidency dangling before him, or, 
if he did not get that, possibly the Vice 
Presidency, the senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart] was so patriotic that he 
did not deign to sell out the truth to 

erve the purpose of the hour, but, in- 
stead, was a worthy son of a worthy 
father. 

I hope the Committee on Privileges | 
and Elections will make a thorough in- 
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United States are entitled to such an in- 
vestigation. I believe they are entitled 
to know whether Tom Lamont, of the 
House of Morgan, or whoever it may be, 
goes into the convention, in view of the 
fact that the people of the country do 
not have a direct vote for President, and 
selects the candidate. The people of the 
country are the ones who are entitled to 
know about that, to know whether sinis- 
ter influences get into the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party and, by 
the use of money or other corrupt means, 
name the candidate. 

Mr. President, one of the first com- 
mittees I saw in action when I came to 
the Senate was one which met on the 
third floor of the Senate Office Build- 
ing. It was presided over by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Topey]. Before the commit- 
tee appeared a witness who was charged, 
as I remember, with handling $300,000, 
a man who was the head of a big tobacco 
company, as I recall. When that man 
testified that day—and he testified very 
adroitly—in spite of all the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
could do, the witness ducked and evaded 
and evaded and ducked the questions 
asked him by the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire. It was 
only after the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire absolutely in- 
sisted that either the witness answer the 
questions or be sentenced for contempt 
of the committee that any intelligent 
answer at all was had from the witness. 
As I remember the matter, a day or two 
later the witness returned to the com- 
mittee and changed his testimony, stat- 
ing that he had made some mistake, that 
he had relied upon some clerk in his 
office, or something of that sort. 

Mr. President, I wish to make it plain 
that I believe it is the duty of the Con- 
gress of the United States to insure the 
common people of this country honest 
elections. I am fully aware of the fact 
that some legislation along that line has 
been enacted, but apparently, if the re- 
ports of the various campaign commit- 
tees are to be believed, the laws which 
have been enacted have not been very 
effective. As a matter of fact, in the last 
national election more money was spent 
in this country than ever before in the 
history of America. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
if that is not true? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire says that is 
the fact. So I ask, what good is the 
Hatch Act? What good is any other act 
if the cold facts are as stated by the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, who had charge of that investiga- 
tion, that more millions of dollars were 
spent in the last election than ever be- 
fore in the history of the country? That 
was after the candidates had been nom- 
inated. We shall never know how much 
was spent by the house of Morgan, or 
Mr. Lamont, or Mr. Willkie to beat the 
other candidates who were contesting for 
that nomination, which in this democ- 
racy they had the right to do. 
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So, Mr. President, I fervently hope 
that the resolution submitted by me will 
be approved by the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, and that a full and 
searching investigation will be made. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for cther purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLarkK 
of Idaho in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN] as modified. 

Mr. GREEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Reed 
Andrews Hatch Revercomb 
Austin Hawkes Reynolds 
Bankhead Hayden Russell 
Barkley Hill Scrugham 
Bilbo Holman Shipstead 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Brooks E‘lgore Stewart 

Buck Langer Taft 

Burton Lodge homas, Idaho 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Caraway McFarland Truman 
Chavez McKellar Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Tydings 
Ciark, Mo. Maybank Van Nuys 
Danaher Mead Wagner 
Eastland Millikin Wallgren 
Ellender Moore Walsh 
Ferguson Nye Wherry 
George O'Danitel White 

Gerry O'Mahoney Willis 
Gillette Overton Wilson 

Green Pepper 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] as modified. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, may 
we have the amendment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 20, after 
line 11, in the committee amendment, 
it is proposed to insert: 

(2) Persons serving with the Ametican 
Red Cross, the Society of Friends, the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Ferry Service, the Women’s 
Air Force Service Pilots, and United Service 
Organizations outside the United States who 
are attached to and serving with the armed 
forces of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was 
called). I have e general pair with the 
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senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Murpoc«], and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mor- 
pock] and the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. GreorcE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. I am advised that if present and 
voting, they would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy, the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre} are de- 
tained on public business. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, the Senator from Montana, and 
the Senator from Maryland would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Bartey], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone], and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily 
absent. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton and the Senator from Montana 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHANDLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Davis]. I am 
advised that if present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
Son.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RADCLIFFE] is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming |Mr. Rospertson]. I am 
advised that if present and voting, the 
Senator from Maryland would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BusHrreLp] are ab- 
sent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney! is absent due to a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLteTTE] is confined to his home by a 
cold. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary!] is absent because of illness. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEsD]. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON! is absent from the city on im- 
portant matters. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RADCLIFFE]. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] is detained on official business. 
He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is detained on business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr, WILEY] is detained on 
official business. If present he would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 21, as follows: 
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YEAS—52 


Hill 
Holman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kilgore 
Langer 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
Maloney 
Maybank 
Mead 
O'Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 
Reed 


NAYS—21 


Ferguson 
Gerry 
Hawkes 
Lodge 
Millikin 
Moore Willis 
Nye Wilson 


NOT VOTING—22 


Downey Murray 
George Radcliffe 
Glass Robertson 
Gurney Vandenberg 
Johnson, Calif. Wheeler 

La Follette Wiley 


Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bilbo 
Capper 
Caraway 
Chavez 
C'ark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo, 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Gillette 
Green 
Guffey 
Hatch 
Hayden 


Reynolds 
Russell 
Scrugham 
Shipstead 
Smith 
Stewart 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Truman 
Tunnell 
Tydings 

Van Nuys 
Wagner 
Wallgren 
Walsh 


Revercomb 
Taft 

Taomas, Idaho 
Wherry 

White 


Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrd 
Danaher 


Baftey 
Ball 

Bone 
Brewster 
Bushfield 
Chandler 
Connally McNary 
Davis Murdock 


So Mr. AIKEN’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, to the committee amendment, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
as modified, in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following new section: 


Sec. —. The act of August 2, 1939, entitled 
“An act to prevent pernicious political ac- 
tivities,” as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto the following new sections: 

“Sec. 22. It shall be unlawful for any Officer, 
or person employed in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, or any agency or 
department thereof, including the Army and 
the Navy, to deliver or cause.to be delivered 
to persons in the armed forces of the United 
States any general communication, general 
order, Government magazine, Government 
newspaper, or other literature or material 
paid for in whole or in part with Government 
funds, or sponsored by the Government or 
any officer, agency, or department thereof, 
including the Army and Navy, or to make, or 
cause to be made, any broadcast to the armed 
forces of the United States, containing 
political argument or political propaganda of 
any kind designed or calculated to affect the 
result of any election for President, Vice 
President, Presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate, or Member of the House of 
Representatives, except as _ hereinafter 
provided: 

(1) Nothing herein shall prevent the dis- 
tribution to members of the armed forces of 
books, magazines, and newspapers which 
have a general circulation in the United 
States, or of servicemen’s magazines or 
newspapers, such as Yank and Stars and 
Stripes, but «ne selection of such books, 
magazines, and newspapers of general circu- 
lation shall be fair as between the different 
political partics, and the conduct of service- 
men’s magazines or newspapers sponsored or 
paid for by the Government shall be wholly 
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nonpartisan and nonpolitical, unless an equal 
amount of space is allotted in each issue to 
editorials, columns, or other argumentative 
matter supporting each party concerned in 
the Presidential election. 

“(2) Nothing herein shall prevent the 
sending of any letter, magazine, newspaper, 
or other literature by any individual, corpora- 
tion, other than Government-owned corpora- 
tion, or political committee to any member of 
the armed forces, addressed personally to 
such member of the armed forces, and paid 
for by him, or by the person or committee 
sending the same. 

“(3) No communication, order, magazine, 
newspaper, or other literature, and no broad- 
cast, and no selection of books, magazines, or 
newspapers, shall be deemed to be in viola- 
tion of this section if it is first submitted to 
the United States War Ballot Commission, 
and found by such Commission not to be in 
violation of this section, but it shall not be 
compulsory to make such submission. 

“Sec. 23. It shall be unlawful for any censor 
or other member of the executive branch of 
the United States Government to censor or 
interfere with any letter or communication 
addressed to an individual member of the 
armed forces for the purpose of removing 
therefrom political literature or political 
arguments or other matter sent to such in- 
divdual member of the armed forces by any 
individual, corporation, or political commit- 
tee, unless such literature or other matter 
contains information which may be of value 
to the enemy in their prosecution of the war. 

“Sec. 24. Any person who violates the pro- 
visions of section 22 or section 23 hereof 
either within or outside of the United States 
shall upon conviction thereof be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than 1 year, or both.” 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I offer is intended 
to prevent any partiality on the part of 
the Government. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. I am 


President, 
constrained to raise the point of order 


that the Senate is not in order. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
is, possibly, the most important amend- 
ment involved in the consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is quite right; the point of order 
is well taken.“ The Senate will please 
be in order, and those desiring to confer 
will please retire to the cloakroom. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, the elec- 
tion to be held next year will be one of 
the most extraordinary elections that 
have occurred because of the fact that 
we are in this bill proposing to give the 
bailot to four or five million men out- 
side the United States who will not be 
able to hear the candidates speak, who 
will not be able, in many cases, to know 
even who the candidates are, and who 
will be wholly unable to read the ordi- 
mary newspapers of the United States 
or hear any arguments which are made 
on either side. Nearly every means of 
communication to the men serving 
abroad is controlled by the Government 
of the United States, and it is peculiarly 
important, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment and Government officials under- 
stand that their control of the means of 
communication shall not be used to con- 
duct a campaign on one side against 
those who do not have equal facility to 
reach the men in the armed forces of 
the United States. 
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In trying to deal with this problem, 
which is not an easy one, I have pro- 
posed an amendment to the so-called 
Hatch Act dealing with partisan activity 
on the part of the Government, and pro- 
pose that such an amendment be added 
to the pending bill. The amendment 
provides, in general, first that: 

Sec. 22. It shall be unlawful for any of- 
ficer, or person employed in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, or any 
agency or department thereof, including the 
Army and the Navy, to deliver or cause to be 
delivered to persons in the armed forces of 
the United States any general. communica- 
tion, general order, Government magazine, 
Government newspaper, or other literature 
or material paid for in whole or in part 
with Government funds, or sponsored by 
the Government or any officer, agency, or 
department thereof, including the Army and 
Navy, or to make, or cause to be made, any 
broadcast to the armed forces of the United 
States, containing political argument or po- 
litical propaganda of any kind designed or 
calculated to affect the result of any elec- 
tion—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to ask the 
Senator what is his interpretation of the 
provision regarding broadcasts. It is 
entirely possible that members of the 
armed forces scattered all over the world 
might be listening by means of short- 
wave radio facilities generally to what- 
ever comes over the air. It might be 
possible that they would pick up speeches 
made in the United States to the people 
of the United States by members of the 
executive departments—I would not 
imagine by the War or Navy Depart- 
ment—but the Senator’s amendment 
would prohibit any member of the exec- 
utive departments to broadcast to the 
armed forces. Would it be regarded as 
in violation of that provision if someone 
in the executive departments were mak- 
ing a speech over the radio in the United 
States primarily designed for listeners in 
the United States, but which might be 
picked up by the armed services scat- 
tered over the world when it was not 
designed for them? 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not think that would 
be covered, if it were not broadcast pri- 
marily for that purpose, but I think it 
probably would be, because the Govern- 
ment controls all the short-wave broad- 
casting to Europe. Consequently, unless 
it were prohibited, they could broadcast 
all speeches on the one side and omit 
all on the other. Of course, as to some 
general broadcast in the United States 
which might be heard in Europe, I do not 
think there “would be any prohibition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No one wants any 
one-sided propaganda to go to the Army 
or Navy, or to anyone in the armed serv- 
ices, but sometimes in the administra- 
tion or enforcement of a statute people 
become very technical. It might be con- 
strued, possibly, that although not pri- 
marily intended to be heard by members 
of the armed forces, if in any large 
number they listened in on a broadcast, 


it would be a broadcast to them, because 
there is no way to control such matters. 

Mr. TAFT. There is one way by which 
they can be controlled, for in section 3 
of the amendment it is provided that 
anything may be submitted to the war 
ballot commission in advance, and if 
the commission finds that it is not in 
violation of the law, they may Say so, 
and, so to speak, there would be a clear- 
ance. It is not required that the matter 
must be submitted to them, but it may 
be done if necessary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As the bill now 
stands, three out of four members of the 
commission would have to act. 

Mr, TAFT. Exactly; so they could 
prevent political propaganda. That is 
one of the purposes of the amendment. 

There are, however, a good many diffi- 
culties with the effort to prevent the 
soldiers being reached, because we do 
not wish to interfere with the transmis- 
sion of material to the soldiers. My 
only purpose is to provide that the facil- 
ities of the Government of the United 
States shall not be used in a partisan 
manner. So a number of express ex- 
ceptions have been made. The original 
amendment I offered, which was criti- 
cized by the senior Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas] several days ago, did not 
contain all these exceptions, because I 
did not know of all the activities of the 
Government in connection with reach- 
ing the soldiers. The first exception is 
this: 

Nothing herein shall prevent the distri- 
bution to members of the armed forces of 
books, magazines, and newspapers which 
have a general circulation in the United 
States. 


It appears that today the Army is 
printing, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, some 30 books every month, and 
in large quantities, from 50,000 up, and 
broadcasting information about them 
to members of the armed forces 
throughout the world. I have read the 
official lists for the last 4 months, and 
personally I have no criticism of the se- 
lection of the books. But what an op- 
portunity, before an election, to flood the 
world with books which are all on one 
side and omit all the books which may 
be on the other. 

Furthermore, the Government today is 
spreading throughout the world some 26 
magazines which are selected by the 
Army, and in most cases paid for by the 
Army. I understand that some of the 
magazines, such as Life and Time, are 
donating a certain number of copies, 
which are printed in small editions, with- 
out the advertisements, and furnished 
to the Government at cost; but the Gov- 
ernment pays for them. The Govern- 
ment selects those magazines and the 
Government distributes them. So there 
again is an opportunity to select maga- 
zines which favor one side and not select 
those which favor the other. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator 
knows that those magazines are now 
selected through reader popularity on 
the part of the soldiers themselves. In 
other words, as to all the magazines the 
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Senator is now discussing, I understand 
the War Department takes a semi- 
referendum among the soldiers as to 
what they want to read. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not know that. I 
certainly would approve that method of 
handling the matter. Personally, I doubt 
very much that any referendum has been 
taken among the soldiers. Inquiry 
among the soldiers will pretty well 
demonstrate that someone will be for 
any magazine the Government wants to 
send. However, I think that up to this 
time the good faith of the Army in se- 
lecting these books and magazines has 
been 100 percent. I have no criticism 
whatever to make of their selection of 
magazines, newspapers, and books. So 
far as I am concerned, it is satisfactory. 
This is an exception I am reading: 

Nothing herein shall prevent the distribu- 
tion to members of the armed forces of 
books, magazines, and newspapers which 


have a general circulation in the United 
States— 


With one qualification, namely— 

The selection of such books, magazines, 
and newspapers of general circulation shall 
be fair as between the different political 
parties. 


I know that is a very general provision, 
but it is a laying down bv Congress of the 
principles upon which we think books, 
magazines, and newspapers should be 
selected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is advising 
the Senate on a very important feature 
of his amendment when he is discussing 
the paragraph which provides that the 
selection of magazines and newspapers of 
general circulation shall be fair as be- 
tween the political parties. I should like 
to have the Senator answer this ques- 
tion: In looking through Time, Look, the 
Infantry Journal, Newsweek, the New 
Yorker, Esquire, Saturday Evening 
Post, and the other magazines which are 
now being sent to the boys as morale 
builders, how are the Army and the Navy 
to determine what is fair and what is 
unfair with respect to the political argu- 
ments or the political information con- 
tained in all such magazines going to 
members of the armed forces? 

Mr. TAFT. They might ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Ohio. We could probably tell them 
whether they were fair or not. 


Mr. LUCAS. I am serious about this 
matter. 

Mr. TAFT. I am serious, too. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, the state- 


ment in the amendment is a general one. 
If there is any doubt, the question can 
be submitted to the ballot commissicn, 
under the third paragraph. If the selec- 
tion of magazines represents a fair cross- 
section of the magazines of the United 
States, and if it can be shown that they 
are the magazines for which the boys 
are asking, I would say it would be a fair 
selection. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is not what the 
Senator’s amendment provides. It says, 
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“Shall be fair as between the different 
political parties.” 

The point I am making is that, under 
the present arrangement, which has 
been in existence almost since the be- 
ginning of the war, all these valuable 
magazines are being sent to soldiers in 
every part of the world by the thousands 
and millions. There would have to be 
someone in the Army to go through 
every one of the issues to determine 
whether or not any political argument 
or political propaganda or political 
statement in the magazines was fair to 
one party or the other. 

Mr. TAFT. It does not Say that; it 
says the selection shall be fair. If a 
cross-section of magazines is selected, 
what is said in a particular magazine 
Goes not have to be fair. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the Senator 
a further question. If the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Illinois, with re- 
spect to how the magazines are now be- 
ing sent to the boys in the Army and 
Navy throughout the world, is correct, 
if the language contained in the amend- 
ment should be agreed to, would the Sen- 
ator have any objection to the continua- 
tion of the sending of the magazines, 
irrespective of the political matter con- 
tained therein? 

Mr. TAFT. I would be perfectly will- 
ing to do what is suggested by the Sen- 
ator, and instead of using the words 
“shall be fair as between the different 
political parties,” to say “shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the de- 
mands received from time to time from 
the soldiers in the armed forces,” or 
something of that kind. That would put 
the whole thing up to the demand from 
the soldiers themselves. I should be 
glad if the Senator from Illinois would 
prepare such an amendment, and would 
be perfectly willing to have it adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am 
against the Senator’s amendment in its 

resent form. One of the primary rea- 
sons for my objection to it, is the great 
administrative burden its provisions 
would place on the ballot commission. 

Mr. TAFT. I may say that it is not 
proposed that a copy of every magazine 
is to be submitted to the ballot commis- 
sion. If it fs desired to be sure that 
there shall be no further criticism with 
respect to the selection of the books, 
magazines, and newspapers to be printed 
and sent abroad, a list of the magazines, 
for example, proposed to be sent, would 
be submitted, but not a copy of every 
individual magazine. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be true with 
respect to the ballot commission, but 
that does not get away from what is 
contained in section 22, in the first para- 
graph. with respect to all the material 
being submitted to the ballot commis- 
sion. Under the provisions of para- 
graph 1, no one would dare to make a 
speech if it should contain any political 
argument of any kind, and if the speech 
were on the border line it would have to 
be submitted to the ballot commission 
for approval or disapproval. The very 
thing the committee started out to do 
was to keep the ballot commission from 
having any real power of decision, The 
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Senator from Ohio now has practically 
made it a board of censorship with re- 
spect to everything that goes to mem- 
bers of the armed forces, 

Mr. TAFT. No; I have provided that 
if an Army officer is doubtful, and some 
officers are very timorous, he may sub- 
mit the matter to the ballot commission 
and obtain a clearance. He does not 
have to do so. If he wants to assume 
responsibility for saying that he has com- 
plied with the law, he can stand on that 
and proceed without going to the ballot 
commission. So far as the service mag- 
azines are concerned, they do not have 
time or cannot submit them to the bal- 
lot commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. How many persons are 
going to take the chance with a penalty 
provided of a fine of $1,000 and a jail 
sentence if they fail to submit something 
to the ballot commission which might 
be on the border line of political propa- 
ganda? In other words, if there is any 
question about the matte: at all, they 
are going to the ballot commission, and 
the Senator from Ohio is setting up an- 
other bureau, a procedure to which he 
is usually opposed. I undertake to say 
that it will require a thousand people 
working night and day to censor all the 
speeches and political material, and the 
arguments and the magazine articles 
which will be constantly before the bal- 
lot commission under the provisions of 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is not 
the slightest suggestion of anything of 
the kind in my amendment. The only 
requirement is that no Government or- 
der, no Government propaganda shall 
go out for one party. That is a perfectly 
simple thing. People know what is prop- 
aganda and what is not. If there is 
something which happens to be on the 
border line and those involved desire to 
be perfectly sure, they can submit it to 
the ballot commission. There is not any 
suggestion that individual magazines be 
submitted to the ballot commission. All 
that is required by the amendment is 
that the over-all selection of the maga- 
zines to be sent abroad shall be fair as 
between the political parties, and I do 
not think there is anyone here who will 
say that the selection should not be fair. 

Again, when the list of magazines has 
been made, if anyone questions it, the 
matter should be taken to the ballot 
commission. If the selection of the list 
has been fair, if the selection simply fol- 
lows the desires of the soldiers, as indi- 
cated in some referendum taken among 
them, it is not necessary to submit the 
list to the ballot commission. It is not 
required that it be submitted in such 
event. So far as I am concerned, if it 
is fair as between the political parties, if 
it is not objectionable, I am willing to 
base the selection on the reader interest 
of the soldier. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I understand the point 


raised by the Senator from Illinois, and 
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I think there is a great deal toit. I also 
think there isea great deal to the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Ohio. 
The different magazines may support 
some party today and some other party 
tomorrow. Some of them may be repre- 
senting both parties. I do not think we 
can.attempt to keep political informa- 
tion from the soldiers. I think they are 
entitled to have whatever magazines of 
general circulation want to say, just as 
the citizens of this country are entitled 
to it and want to have it. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree, and therefore I 
have excepted magazines of general cir- 
culation, and have simply provided that 
the selection must be a fair one. 

Mr. HATCH. In the light of what the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Illinois have said, I wonder if this sug- 
gestion would meet the approval of the 
Senator from Ohio: In line 18, on page 2, 
appear the words “but the selection of 
such books, magazines, and newspapers 
of general circulation.” Instead of the 
words used by the Senator in his amend- 
ment immediately following, “shall be 
fair as between the different political 
parties,” how would it be to substitute 
the words—this is merely a suggestion 
and has not been clearly thought out— 
“shall be determined in accordance with 
the expressed desires of members of the 
armed services as determined by proper 
Officials of the Army and Navy.” 

Mr. TAFT. The suggestion is to strike 
out the words “shall be fair as between 
the different political parties” and in- 
sert “shall be determined in accordance 
with the wishes of the members of the 
armed forces of the United States”? 

Mr. HATCH. “As may be determined 
by proper officials of the Army or Navy.” 
Someone has to determine the matter, 
and they are the ones who are doing it 
now. 

Mr. TAFT. There may be other 
amendments proposed, and I will try to 
find something to take the place of the 
language the elimination of which the 
Senator suggests. I think the general 
thought of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. President, another method which 
is a very obvious means of reaching the 
soldiers, which might be used, is that of 
the so-called servicemen’s publications. 
There is of course Yank, which is I think 
a weekly magazine, of which some 825.- 
000 copies are printed, and there is 
Stars and Stripes, of which a smaller 
number is printed, which is a daily pub- 
lication distributed throughout the 
world. Those publications are in effect 
paid for by the Government. All the 
material is supplied by the Government. 
All the men who are working on them 
are paid by the Government. They are 
in effect Government publitations. 

The obvious possibility of using these 
publications is suggested in an item ap- 
pearing in this morning’s newspaper 
which Senators may have read. A dis- 
patch from Naples is as follows: 

A recent editorial in the service newspaper, 
Stars and Stripes, which asserted that Amer- 
ican soldiers wanted to see Berlin before they 
saw their home towns again, has drawn a 
flurry of angry correspondence from combat 
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troops. One soldier inquired snappily, “Who 
in hell elected you to voice the opinion of the 
veteran?” 

The paper printed two full columns of let- 
ters from soldiers, unanimous in sentiment. 
Sample statements expressed in them were: 

“When a rear echelon Johnny says these 
boys don’t want to go home and that they 
don’t need a rest, I think of that old saying, 
war has no fury like that of a noncombatant.” 

“I have yet to see a piece of ground taken 
by the Stars and Stripes. I have yet to see a 
Stars and Stripes cemetery. When you say 
you don’t want to go home, why don’t you 
say you are speaking solely for the staff of 
the paper?” 

The letters illustrated that the American 
soldier believes that the Army is big enough 
now to rotate divisions without loss of effi- 
ciency and, with some marked exceptions, 
he regards the war against Germany as @ 
job, not a crusade. 


Mr. President, the editorial in Stars 
and Stripes dealt with a controversial 
subject based on a suggestion inciden- 
tally advanced, I think most forcefully, 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE.] In fact I understand the edi- 
torial referred to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts that fur- 
loughs be granted after men had been 
fighting for a certain length of time, and 
it was obviously an attempt to influence 
opinion in the Army. In this case it does 
not seem to have been successful. But 
certainly there is every possibility of the 
Government using these publications to 
influence the men, These men are all 
under orders from higher officers. Cer- 
tainly there is a possibility of the pub- 
lications being used by one side in an 
election. They contain practically the 
only current editorials the men are able 
to read. I have attempted to deal with 
that situation by providing that— 

(1) Nothing herein shall prevent the dis- 
tribution to members of the armed forces 
of bcoks, magazines, and newspapers which 
have. a general circulation in the United 
States, or of servicemen’s magazines or news- 
papers, such as Yank and Stars and Stripes, 
but the selection of such books, magazines, 
and newspapers of general circulation shall be 
fair as between the different political parties, 
and the conduct of servicemen’s magazines or 
newspapers sponsored or paid for by the Gov- 
ernment shall be wholly nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical, unless an equal amount of space 
is allotted in each issue to editorials, col- 
umns, or other argumentative matter sup- 
porting each party concerned in the Presi- 
dential election. 


That suggestion, I may say, I received 
from scmeone in the War Department 
itself, and I know that the War Depart- 
ment was considering the establishment 
of some such policy. But unless we pre- 
scribe it, we have no assurance that such 
a policy will be adopted. 

For instance, Senators may remem- 
ber that some months ago a column by 
Cuane Luce, the Congresswoman from 
Connecticut, was removed from the Stars 
and Stripes—the edition in India, I be- 
lieve—on the ground that it was a po- 
litical article, but at the same time a col- 
umn by Mr. Drew Pearson was retained 
in the same number. I very strongly be- 
lieve that if these publications are to be 
controlled by the Government, a rule 
sheuld ke laid down that if they are go- 
ing into political discussions at all, both 
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sides should be represented and given 
equal space. That seems to me to be a 
very logical method of dealing with the 
situation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the last re- 
mark of the Senator from Ohio is very 
apt. Theoretically it would be easy to 
have a certain amount of propaganda or 
election material in support of each can- 
didate appear in the service publications. 
However, practically it would be very 
difficult to have a fair exposition of the 
merits and demerits of each of the can- 
didates inserted in the service papers, 
inasmuch as the service paper is the most 
widely read, perhaps, of any publication 
which goes to the members of the armed 
forces. I hope very much that if the bill 
is passed and becomes law and the men 
ir. the armed forces are given the vote, 
purely political matters by extraneous 
writers—that is to say, by columnists, 
whether for or against the candidates— 
will be excluded from such publications. 
Otherwise it occurs to me that the pic- 
ture the soldiers would get would be a 
lopsided one. 

I do not want to dictate the policies of 
the publications, but certainly if column- 
ists are to be allowed to have the expo- 
sition of their ideas and political philos- 
ophies appear in those papers, there 
would be the possibility of a lopsided 
presentation of the respective merits and 
demerits of the two candidates, because 
it is obvious that some columnists are 
much more subject to certain ideas than 
are others. 

Therefore I think it would be a rather 
good idea if the publications were per- 
mitted to carry the writings of civilians 
who are removed from politics, and if 
articles such as the ones referred to were 
removed from the Stars and Stripes until 
the election is over. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I thank the 
Senator for his remarks, but I think the 
soldiers probably want to hear about the 
forthcoming election. I have no desire 
to interfere in any way with anything 
which may contribute to the education or 
information of the soldiers, or anything 
which may give the soldiers some inter- 
est in domestic affairs. I rather think it 
is better to let both sides be presented. 
After all, I realize that a very general 
policy is involved. All we would really 
be asking Congress to do would be to set 
up a flag and to say, “This is the kind 
of conduct we expect of you when you 
are, at Government expense, taking in- 
formation to the soldiers.” 

So far as the Army and the Navy are 
concerned—lI shall speak later of the O. 
W.I—I have no fear of them, for if we 
tell them what they are supposed to do, 
they will do it, and do it in good faith. 

If we do not, if we take no stand on 
the matter at all, Iam not so sure that 
there may not be persons who will ex- 
press their individual opinions, who will 
use their individual positions or their 
power over others to influence the out- 


come of the election the way they would | 
As we have seen in the | 
| to the Senator from Ohio a very cogent 


like to see it go. 
Senate of the United States, men are 
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naturally partisan, and it is impossible 
to keep from being partisan. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator may be 
entirely correct. I certainly do not 
want to deprive these publications of 
anything which is in the nature of proper 
information or matter which would 
create proper interest; but I make the 
humble prediction now that no one will 
be satisfied. In my humble judgment, 
if political columnists are to be allowed 
to contribute their columns to these 
publications, no one will be satisfied that 
the presentation is just, fair, or equal. 
Even the editor: themselves, if they work 
at it, will have difficulty in keeping the 
soldiers from being propagandized, quite 
often by so-called facts which are not 
facts at all. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, of course 
the question relative to the Stars and 
Stripes is a very important one and a 
very large one. I suggest that what I 
think would happen if the amendment 
should become law is that the War De- 
partment itself, here in Washington, 
would decide what columns were to be 
printed. I have a suspicion that the 
War Department has already decided. 
I think the War Department probably 
would pick out two columnists, one 
pretty well committed to one side, and 
one to the other, and would go down 
to the war ballot commission, and would 
say to it, “Do you think this is a fair 
selection of columnists on both sides?” 
The war ballot commission would nat- 
urally reach the conclusion, “All right; 
we will let these two fellows speak for 
us.” Probably they would very soon 
become the actual mouthpieces of the 
national committees. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. LUCAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield, ahd if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. TAFT. I shall continue to yield 
to the Senator from Maryland until he 
concludes what he has to say. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that the service 
magazine published in World War No. 1, 
which had a wider circulation in propor- 
tion to the number of men engaged 
abroad, I believe, than the circulation of 
the magazine published in the present 
war, as that circulation is indicated by 
the figures mentioned by the Senator 
from Ohio, so far as I remember never 
contained in its columns any political 
propaganda of any kind, shane, or form. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, in that war the 
soldiers did not at any time face a 
Presidential election. The forthcoming 
Presidential election will provoke far 
more interest. As a matter of fact, the 
men in the armed forces do not have 
much interest in elections other than the 
Presidential election, I should say. I 
think we face a unique situation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yie!d? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was about to point cut 
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fact with respect to the magazines and 
newspapers which are serving the serv- 
icemen overseas and in this country. 
The men themselves have complete 
charge of those newspapers and maga- 
zines. All the Army does at the present 
time, as I understand, is to send daily a 
certain clip-sheet service by airplane, 
and a daily cable service giving news 
items which the editors of the various 
service papers throughout the world can 
either use or consign to the wastepaper 
basket. In other words, at the present 
time the service publications are con- 
trolled by the men in the armed forces; 
and the boys in the service buy those 
papers. The Army does not spend any- 
thing, with the exception of expenditures 
for the service which is rendered at the 
present time under the set-up in New 
York City, whereby daily clip sheets and 
daily cables are sent. 

Let me point out to the Senator an 
interesting bit of information. A mo- 
ment ago the Senator said there is a 
magazine known as the Yank. There 
are 13 different editions of the magazine 
known as the Yank, which are sent to 
all parts of the world. The magazine has 
a total circulation of 825,000. In addi- 
tion to it, there is a daily newspaper, the 
Stars and Stripes, with a circulation of 
200,000. Furthermore, Mr. President, 
1,200 camp and station newspapers are 
published perhaps once a week, and those 
newspapers are read by 3,000,000 soldiers 
in this country. In addition, on every 
ship which sails the seas there is issued 
a weekly bulletin which gives the im- 
portant news items received over the 
radio or information relative to what has 


occurred on the ship. 


While I realize that these publications | 


are sponsored by the Army and the Navy, 
on the other hand, what goes into them, 
so far as news is concerned, at the mo- 


ment is controlled by the editorial staff 


of the particular newspaper or magazine 
involved. That is a very important point. 
Great numbers of the members of the 
armed forces are overseas, fighting for 


liberty, and I am not sure that it is not 


an abridgement of the constitutional | 


right of freedom of the press for the 
Congress to attempt to tell the men in 
the armed services what they can write 
and what they cannot write in connec- 
tion with such publications so long as it 
does not interfere with military opera- 
tions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I read from 
a memorandum sent, as I recall, to the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 


by the War Department, which contains 
the following statement about the service 
publications: 

These, publications are in part paid for by 
Government funds, because the cost of the 
necessary Office and publishing space, of air 
or other carriage of news material, and of the 


pay of the soldiers engaged in the work is, 
of course, borne by the Army. The War De- 
partment is the sponsor of these publications 
whose editorial staffs are subject to Army 


discipline. 


It may be that at the present moment 
there is no control over the editorial 
writers; but certainly it is natural for 
editorial writers, enjoying rather nice 
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jobs, and not forced to go into actual 
combat, to want to keep those jobs. It 
is natural that they should like to please 
the men upon whom their appointments 
depend. It seems to me inevitable that 
they will reflect the opinion of the com- 
manding officers in the particular re- 
gions. I do not see how we can escape 
that, so long as there is this complete 
control over pay and appointment, and 
over every act of the men who conduct 
such newspapers. I think this editorial 
about how the soldiers wanted to go 
home probably represented what the 
commanding officer wanted the boys to 
be thinking, rather than the view of the 
man who actually wrote the editorial, 
although he may have been a member of 
the War Writers’ Board, or among those 
who are extremely interested in:carrying 
on the war with greater vigor. I do not 
think the Senator is correct in saying 
that there is any freedom of the press 
today, when someone else has the ap- 
pointment of the men who conduct it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator misunder- 
stood me. I know that the Army is the 
sponsor of these newspapers. I know 
that the War Department contributes a 
certain amount of money toward ex- 
penses, so far as keeping up the New 
York office is concerned, and so far as 
the clip sheets and cables are concerned. 
Of course, the Army is paying the men 
for serving their country. 

The point I was making is that, as I 
understand, whatever goes into the 
newspapers in the way of news or edi- 
torials is not and has not been censored 
by either the Army or the Navy. Of 
course, the Army and the Navy, under 


military discipline, could probably close 
them up tomorrow if it were desired, as 
a part of the military objective. 

Mr. TAFT. A man in some division in 
Italy who is editor of a newspaper which 
carries editorials every day which his 
commanding officer does not like is not 
going to remain editor of that news- 
paper, if I know military men. That is 
not human nature. 


Mr, LUCAS. I appreciate that. If the 


Senator will further yield, I agree with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
Incs] in the statement which he made a 
moment ago, in connection with carrying 
a battle page in the newspapers which 
are now sponsored by the Army or the 
Navy. As I have pointed out, there are 
1,200 camp and station weeklies. That 
is a tremendous burden to place upon the 
Army and Navy, because they become 
the absolute censors of each and every 


daily or weekly, with respect to what goes 
into those publications. 

Mr. TAFT. All those difficulties could 
be avoided if we should do what the 
Senator from Maryland suggests, that is, 
keep out all propaganda. This prohibi- 
tion says that the publications shall be 
wholly nonpartisan and nonpolitical. 
That is the prime requirement. Then 
there is an exception—“unless an equal 
amount of space is allotted in each issue 


to editorials, columns, or other argu- 


mentative matter supporting each party 
concerned in the Presidential election.” 

We can avoid all trouble if we cut out 
all politics. If they wish to run one side, 
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they must run the other. That is all 
this amendment provides. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not objecting to 
that. The only point I am making— 
and I refer to it again—is that these 
men are in the field, and have been as- 
signed to this particular duty. On 
their own responsibility, and upon their 
own initiative, they are publishing what 
they believe are newspapers which will 
best serve the morale of the particular 
camps or communities where the sol- 
diers are located. 

I continue to make the point that we 
should refrain from taking something 
away from them in this hour of trou- 
ble. In other words, it is proposed to 
say to them, “You must do this and that 
with respect to the news you print.” 
So far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to take my chances on what will happen 
in the 1944 campaign with respect to 
any type of political propaganda which 
goes into the service newspapers, so long 
as it comes from the boys themselves. 
That is the way the newspapers are be- 
ing operated at the present time. I do 
not think we can lay down a policy which 
will work if the battle page of every 
such newspaper is to be controlled or 
sponsored by the Army or Navy. It 
would not have the right kind of effect 
upon the boys themselves. They would 
know that such material is “canned” 
propaganda. They would have nothing 
to do with creating it. From the angle 
of the newspapermen who are operat- 
ing these newspapers, we are taking 
away something really worth while when 
we take away from them all initiative 
and all control. That is the point I 
make, 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. On page 2, line 23, 
after the word “political” and the com- 
ma, we find the following language: 

Unless an equal amount of space is al- 
letted in each issue to editorials, columns, 
or other argumentative matter supporting 
each party concerned in the Presidential 


election, 


Mr. President, will 


Those qualifying words relate only to 
a Magazine or newspaper sponsored or 
paid for by the Government. I suggest 
that the Senator might consider striking 
out the language beginning with the 
word “unless”, leaving all Government- 
sponsored magazines and newspapers 
wholly nonpartisan and nonpolitical. I 
think he would obtain a fairer consider- 
ation of the question than he would by 


leaving in the language to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. TAFT. I have no very strong 
feeling about it one way or the other. I 
rather think it is better the way I have 
it, but I am perfectly willing to abide 
by the decision of the Senate on that 
question. 

Mr. President, the second exception 
which makes clear the question of prop- 
aganda is at the top of page 3: 


(2) Nothing herein shall prevent the send- 
ing of any letter, magazine, newspaper, or 
other literature by any individual, corpora- 
tion, other than Government-owned Cor- 
poration, or political committee to any mem- 
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ber of the armed forces, addressed personally 
to such member of the armed forces, and paid 
for by him, or by the person or committee 
sending the same. 


It seems to me that if I, for example, 
should wish to inaugurate a campaign 
among the boys in the armed forces, the 
only effective means by which I could 
reach them would be to locate the moth- 
ers and fathers in every precinct in the 
State of Ohio and persuade those who 
are interested in my success or the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party to send Re- 
publican literature or arguments to 
those men. This amendment makes it 
clear that that shall be permitted. 

Section 23 makes it clear that it shall 
be unlawful to censor any such material. 
There have been several aritcles in the 
newspapers citing instances in which 
apparently harmless political statements 
have been censored out of letters sent to 
servicemen, probably by some over-of- 
ficious censor. I do not know of any 
charge that such a practice is general, 
but I think it might be just as well to 
make it clear that if such material is 
sent, it shall not be taken out of the let- 
ters on the pretext that it is too big, or 
that the volume is too great, or because 
of some other objection which might be 
made, 

The previous section provides that no 
such material shall be considered in vio- 
lation of the act if it is submitted to the 
United States war ballot commission. 
So, if anyone is afraid, or thinks he might 
be violating the law, he can obtain ap- 
proval from the war ballot commission, 
and absolve himself in advance from any 
further criticism. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I should lixe to ask for 
some additional information as to how 


far the amendment reaches. On its face 
it seems to me that the language with 
respect to broadcasting is so broad that 
it would prevent the President, the Vice 
President, or a Member of the Senate or 


House from making an address over the 
radio and having the address heard by 
any member of the armed forces without 
subjecting himself to a fine and other 
penalties. 

Nowadays we hear stated in peacetime 
on the floor of the Senate that such an 
address is political. If it is not political 
in form, it is in spirit. I have heard 
Senators state on the floor of the Senate 
that when the President addressed a joint 
session of the Congress and recited all 
that had been accomplished it was politi- 
cal—that it was a build-up for himself 
asacandidate. It has been claimed that 
other messages and speeches which he 
has made were political, as, for example, 
when he sent the message urging Con- 
gress to prepare legislation for the bene- 
fit of our soldiers upon their return— 
when at last peace shall come. It has 
been said by some that such matters 
could be used as propaganda to win the 
votes of the men in the armed services. 
Ii such speeches and such messages can 
now be held to be political propaganda, 
what would be the situation during the 
midst of a political camp ign? 


Mr. TAFT. In my opinion, an official 
message by the President of the United 
States is not political propaganda under 
any definition of law. I am not at all 
sure that the President will not address 
both Houses of Congress during the week 
before election next year, and that it will 
not be broadcast throughout the world. 
I am not certain that that will not be 
done, or that it will not be political 
propaganda. It would not be such under 
the terms of my amendment, and he 
would have the right to use such means, 
or conduct that sort of a campaign, if he 
desired so to do. 

Mr. GREEN. I would remind the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that the language of the 
amendment is, “designed or calculated 
to affect the result of any election.” 
Even if the persons involved are innocent 
of any political motive, there is nothing 
to prevent someone on the opposite side 
from saying that they were trying to 
influence the vote, and if anyone should 
take part in such a broadcast he might 
be subject to a fine of a thousand dollars. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it would 
have to be a broadcast to the armed 
forces of the United States. The only 
way by which we can broadcast to those 
abroad is by short-wave radios. Every 
short-wave radio is controlled by the 
Government, and we either have to pro- 
hibit such broadcasting altogether, which 
is suggestec by the newspapers to which 
reference has been made, or set up some 
commission to decide who shall speak 
over the short-wave radio and who shall 
not. I think the only thing to do is to 
prohibit any talk being made over the 
short-wave radio. 

Mr. GREEN. Where is there anything 
in this proposal which would limit broad- 
casts to short-wave radios? 

Mr, TAFT. There is nothing. 

Mr. GREEN. Then why does the Sen- 


ator from Ohio limit his remarks to 
short-wave radios? 

Mr. TAFT. I had that in mind when 
I drafted the bill. It is an instance of 
where the Government has complete 


control. I know of nothing which would 
prevent any private person, anyone not 
in the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, from broadcasting as he 
chooses. 

Mr. GREEN. What is there to prevent 


the claim being made that a speech by 


the Senator from Ohio is political prop-. 


aganda, even if it is not’ meant to be 
such? 

Mr. TAFT. It happens that I am not 
an officer of the executive branch of the 
Government. The amendment would 
not apply to Representatives and Sena- 
tors, unless the Government were paying 
for the broadcast, or sponsoring it. Then 
it would apply to us as much as to anyone 
else. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator point 
out to me where any such limitation is 
imposed? 

Mr. TAFT. A limitation on what? 


Mr. GREEN. On the nature of the 


broadcast, or on who would pay for the 
broadcast? 

Mr. TAFT. I believe the Senator is 
perhaps correct. I intended to include 


the words “paid for in whole or in part 
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with Government funds, or sponsored by 
the Government or any officer, agency, 
or department thereof,” to follow the 
word “broadcast.” The Senator is cor- 
rect. Those words are not in the correct 
place, and they should be employed es a 
modification of the provision covering 
broadcasting. 

Mr. GREEN. That would provide a 
limitation to a certain extent. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. I had intended to 
make such provision, and I shall be glad 
to make the change. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator to another 
place in the amendment where I hope 
he will make a change. The idea baci 
of the pending bill was that the baliot 
commission should be an almost purely 


- administrative body, and should not have 


any judicial functions. It was called to 
our attention on the floor of the Senate 
that there were certain functions which 
might be construed as being judicial, as, 
for example, deciding whether there had 
been interference with the election, and 
whether under the election laws the com- 
mission should report such a situation 
to the Congress. So the provision as to 
that function was stricken out. Under 
the pending proposal there would be 
conferred upon the commission very 
broad judicial functions, such as decid- 
ing what is propaganda and what is nct, 
and the power to settle such questions 
as might arise under a variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

Furthermore, the usual rule of law as 
to a party being innocent until he is 


found guilty would be reversed. The 
amendment reads: 
No communication * * ° shall be 


deemed to be in violation of this section if 
it is first submitted to the United States 
war ballot commission, and found by such 
commission not to be in violation of this 
section, but it shall not be compulsory to 
make suck submission. 

It seems to me that in order to be fair, 
the language should state that no com- 
munication, so called, shall be deemed 
a violation of this section unless it is 
first submitted and found to be in viola- 
tion of the section. 

That is specially true in view of the 
concessions already made to the minority 
by the majority. The first draft of the 
bill provided for five members of the 
commission. At least two were to be cf 
the majority party, two of the minority 
party, and the third unidentified. The 


contention was made that the number 


should be evenly divided. So it was 
agreed that it be divided between two 
Republicans and two Democrats. Then 
it was changed further by providing that 
the two members were to be selected by 
the national chairmen of the two politi- 
cal parties, and it was stated by Senators 
on the other side of the aisle that it was 
intended, and it was really hoped, that 
the selections by the chairmen would be 
strictly partisan. It is now proposed that 


every questionable piece of propaganda, 
where good faith is questioned at all, 
shall be submitted to this commission 
and that the party shall be held to be 
guilty unless the commission finds that 


the matter is not propaganda, 
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In view of the fact it has been agreed 
that the commission should be biparti- 
san, in the sense that two members of 
it shall come from the Republican Party 
and two from the Democratic Party, the 
commission is really considered as 
though it were nonpartisan. If the sub- 
mission is to be made at all, the party 
should be treated as innocent unless the 
commission shall find him guilty. Under 
the amendment he would be treated as 
guilty unless it found him innocent. It 
is to be remembered that if he has acted 
in violation of the act, he may have to 
pay a $5,000 fine or be imprisoned, or 
both. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, it seems to me, 
misconceives the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

Mr. GREEN. No; I do not miscon- 
ceive the purpose 

Mr. TAFT. I do not yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio declines to yield 
further. 

Mr. TAFT. I decline to yield until I 
answer the question. 

Mr. President, in the first place, there 
is no requirement that anything be sub- 


mitted to the war ballot commission. | 


If the officer’s conscience is clear he may 
go ahead and issue any order or send out 
any magazine or any newspaper he 
wants to send, but, because Army and 
Navy officers are timorous, there may be 
cases where something looks a little bit 
political and they may want to get a 
clearance. So I put this provision in 
the amendment so that they can go to 


the commission and obtain a clearance, 
if there is any doubt whatever of the 


character of the material. If there is a 
real question as to whether it is political 
propaganca, it ought not to be sent. 
Obviously, it is intended that the Demo- 
crats on the commission shall have a 
veto on the Republican propaganda and 
the Republicans on the commission shall 
have a veto on Democratic propaganda 
if there is doubt as to the character of 
the matter. Of course, if we should do 
what the Senator says we should and 
grant the right to send any political 
propaganda which was not disapproved 
by the men on whose side it was formu- 
lated, the purpose would be destroyed. 
I say that if there is any doubt at all 
it ought not to go out under Government 
sponsorship, paid for by the United 
States Government. 

I do not intend by this means to make 
this a judicial question. It is merely a 
case where a man can go to the war 
ballot commission, and if he can per- 
suade the Republicans that it is not 
Democratic propaganda he can send it, 
and if he can persuade the Democrats 
that it is not Republican propaganda he 
can send it. But that is the only con- 
dition of sending material concerning 
which there is any doubt as to whether 
it is political propaganda. That is the 
correct interpretation of the section. 

Mr. GREEN. I think the officer would 
always have to apply to the commission, 
and a majority of the commission, that 
is ell on one side and one on the other, 
as the case may be, must find that it is 
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not propaganda. That is a negative 
finding, and is contrary to the usual 
rules of law. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all; if there is any 
doubt about it, it should not go out under 
Government sponsorship. If the Re- 
publicans say that it is Democratic 
propaganda, it ought not to go out, and 
if the Democrats say that it is Republi- 
can propaganda, it ought not to go out. 
It is not a question of judicial determina- 
tion; we are not submitting something 
to a court to detcimine a question one 
way or the other; we are trying to pro- 
vide machinery for securing clearance on 
matters which are obviously not propa- 
ganda but which someone may, in an 
imaginary way, think is propaganda. 
Suppose it could not go out, who would be 
hurt? 

Mr. GREEN. I do not know what the 
Senator from Ohio means by judicial 
finding. Here is a group of four men 
who have got to determine whether 
something is a violation of the law, and 
if it is a violation of the law the man 
guilty is subject to a penalty of a thou- 
sand dollars and imprisonment or both. 
I should say the Commission certainly 
was given a judicial function. The 
trouble is that these judges, according 
to the way it was determined yesterday 
they shall be selected, are not going to 
have a judicial temperament and, there- 
fore, it seems to me in line 11 the word 
“if” should be changed to “unless,” and 
in line 13 the word “not,” the second 
word in the line, should be stricken out. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator wishes, I 
will eliminate the whole of paragraph 
(3) ; Iam not wedded to that paragraph; 
I am merely trying to help administra- 
tive officers who may be timorous for 
fear of subjecting themselves to crim- 
inal penalties when they are not sub- 
ject to them. 

Mr. GREEN. I had hoped that this 
language had been so carefully con- 
sidered as to mske unnecessary the con- 
clusion which it seems to me to bear, but, 
apparently, I was mistaken and, that 
being the result that is intended, every 
doubtful case of propaganda shall be 
considered as such and subject to fine 
and imprisonment unless the Commis- 
sion shall find the opposite. 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, no; the Senator en- 
tirely misstates the situation. If mate- 
rial contains political propaganda, a man 
is subject to fine and imprisonment un- 
less he has submitted it to the ballot 
commission and the commission says it 
does not contain such propaganda, in 
which case that forecloses the question 
for all time to come and he can never be 
convicted by any court. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MALONEY. Would this amend- 
ment, if adopted, have any bearing upon 
broadcasts by the President of the 
United States or the Vice President? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I think it would have 
some bearing on broadcasts by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the armed 
forces. I make no particular reference 
to that except when the Government 
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pays for it. Of course the President 
could, as I say, make an official speech 
before Congress or elsewhere, and I do 
not suppose it would apply to that, but I 
think the Senator has probably sug- 
gested a correct criticism, that this would 
apply to an officer or person employed in 
the executive branch who happened to 
be a candidate when it would not apply 
to a man who happened not to be in the 
executive branch and was a candidate. 
I think that perhaps is a proper criticism 
by the Senator. I had no intention of 
doing that. What Iam hitting at is the 
Government sponsorship or the Govern- 
ment paying for broadcasts or the circu- 
lation of material. 

Mr. MALONEY. I think I am in sym- 
pathy with what the Senator wants to 
do, but I do not want to take part in any 


-effort to prevent broadcasts by the Presi- 


dent of the United States and rebroad- 
casts to the soldiers unless it be admit- 
tedly political and at Government ex- 
pense. I would not want a political 
campaign speech paid for by the Gov- 
ernment broadcast especially to the sol- 
diers, but I do not think there ought to 
be any doubt about the freedom of the 
President and the rebroadcasting of any 
speech he may make which is not purely 
political. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course what is a polit- 
ical speech is a question. However, I do 
not think there should be any discrimi- 
nation between one candidate who is an 
executive officer—— 

Mr. MALONEY. I quite agree. 

Mr. TAFT. And one who is not an 
executive officer. I think that is a 
proper criticism of the section and that 
probably an exception should be made 
to cover such a case. 

Mr. MALONEY. I do not think there 
should be any question about broad- 
casts by the President of the United 
States to soldiers. I do not think we 
ought to leave any doubt at all about 
that. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that it 
would be unfair to have the President 
broadcast every day to the soldiers while 
his opponent would be wholly unable to 
broadcast at all. 

Mr. MALONEY. I quite agree, but I 
am not talking about purely political 
speeches. I can see where the President 
under all circumstances from now on 
would be charged with making political 
speeches. I cannot conceive of a speech 
he would make which the minority 
would not say was a political speech. 

Mr. TAFT. Can the Senator conceive 
of any speech he would make that would 
not be a political speech? 

Mr. MALONEY. Ican. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator is willing, 
I hope this may go over until tomorrow, 
so that I may take into consideration 
the suggestions which have been made, 
and I will certainly try to consult other 
Senators to see if we cannot arrive at 
a satisfactory method. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
from Ohio had yielded the floor. 
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Mr. TAFT. I have not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. President, we have been talking 
about the Army and Navy, but this 
amendment is aimed just as much at 
the propaganda of O. W. I. and other 
departments. We must not assume that 
there is any exclusive communication to 
the soldiers controlled by the Army and 
Navy. Itis also controlled by the O. W.I. 

It is true that Elmer Davis issued a 
statement the other day in which he said 
everything went through the Political 
Service Division of theO.W.I. He made 
that statement in reply to an article by 
Frank Kent. Mr. Davis said: 

By an agreement made last spring with 
Maj. Gen. Frederick Osborn, director of the 
Special Service Division of the Army, the 
Army itself supplies news and entertainment 
which our troops overseas may receive. All 
radio programs going to our troops overseas 
are prepared and produced by the Special 
Service Division, which shares our short- 
wave transmitters for this purpose. 


However, that is directly contrary to 
the evidence given by the O. W.I. in the 
recent hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 
Mr. TAFT. I yield. 


Mr. HOLMAN. The Senator knows 
who General Osborn is, does he not? 

Mr. TAFT. I know General Osborn, 
yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. He is not an Army 
man; he has never been in combat, never 
expects to bein combat. He isa civilian 
assigned to this task of propagandizing 


the Army. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in the 
hearing on October 15 before. the 


House Committee on Appropriations, 
Mr. Robert Sherwood, who is director 
of overseas operations of the O. W. L., 
testified: 

We are inaugurating a 24-hour-a-day flash 
news service from New York to Algiers, Tunis, 
and Naples. 


Certainly that flash news service is 
going to be picked up by all members of 
the armed services in Algiers, Tunis, and 
Naples. 

Mr. Hamblett, the assistant director 
of the overseas operations, testified: 

We have the responsibility of providing the 
Army staffs in the field with all the news 
that reaches them. 


Mr. Sherwood testified further: 

In considering the overseas operations of 
O. W.1., we divide the world into four main 
parts, representing different functions, rather 
than purely regional divisions. * * * The 
fourth group may be described as “military- 
base areas”—places where our own American 
troops are based, such as Iceland, north 
Africa, the Middle East, India, and Australia, 


Ido not know why we need propaganda 
at all in Australia unless it is to go to 
the American boys in the armed services. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Will the Senator 
from Ohio yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr, GILLETTE. I wonder whether 
the Senator has carefully canvassed the 
effect of his’ proposal, if it should be 
adopted, in connection with the provi- 
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sions of the present Corrupt Practices 
Act, whether or not it so changes it as 
seriously to affect the act? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it affects 
the current act at all. The only part of 
the current act which I had thought of 
incorporating was the penalty section, 
but I finally decided that rather than in- 
corporate that section, which applies 
only to certain sections of the Hatch Act, 
I would write a penalty section again in 
the proposed act. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let me suggest to 
the Senator, in that connection, that he 
give some attention to this matter. I 
have a conviction that the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act covers what the Senator is at- 
tempting to do, but there is an additional 
question which comes in quite definitely. 
The provision of the Senator’s proposal 
relating to the dissemination of certain 
literature by the commission, which 
takes the action out of the penalty provi- 
sion, is in my opinion in direct contra- 
vention of the penalty provision of the 
Corrupt Practices Act and might be con- 
strued to have the effect that the mere 
action of the commission would prevent 
one from coming under the obligations 
and penalties of the present Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

Mr. TAFT. The section referred to 
merely provides: 

No broadcast * * *® _ shall be deemed 
to be in violation of this section— 


Not of this act— 


if it is first submitted to the United States 
war ballot commission, and found by such 
commission not to be in violation of this sec- 
tion. 


It has no reference to the other sec- 
tions of the Hatch Act. Ido not think it 
is capable of such an interpretation. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let me further call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
section 2 of the Hatch Act, which 
amended the so-called Corrupt Practices 
Act, provides: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person 
employed in any administrative position 
by the United States, or by any depart- 
ment to use his official authority for the 
purpose of interfering with or affecting 
the election or the nomination of any 
candidate” for various Federal offices, 
and a penalty is expressly provided for 
violation. Does not the Senator think 
that meets the situation he is trying to 
reach? 

Mr. TAFT. No; Ido not think it cov- 
ers the situation I am trying to meet. I 
do not say that a man who distributes 
propaganda to the armed forces might 
not be subject to the Hatch Act; I have 
not studied that question; but I am quite 
sure it does not cover the fleld I am try- 
ing to reach by this particular amend- 
ment, to control Government propa- 
ganda in the distribution of books, mag- 
azines, and so forth. 

As a matter of fact, the O. W. I. is do- 
ing much propaganda work today and 
the O. W. I. is certainly subject to the 
charge of being directly partisan. It is 
headed by men who are partisan. We 
have had repeated examples of O. W. L 
literature distributed throughout the 
country, to attack the course taken by 
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Congress, for instance, on the inflation 
issue. We have repeatedly heard of the 
distribution of all kinds of literature by 
the O. W. I. all over the world. 

I suppose every one has seen the first 
edition of Victory, with a tremendous 
picture of the President, and several 
other large pictures of the President, 
which Mr. Davis himself admitted to 
be very much overdone, and improper, 
and which he said would not occur again. 
We have now had three of these great 
Victory magazines, printed on very ex- 
pensive paper, scattered throughout the 
world, the third one even after Mr. 
Davis’ promise. As I go through it I 
find it contains three pictures of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and two pictures of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The O. W. I. has distributed 
throughout the world some 561,000 copies 
of the Life of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
written up in a very skillful and attrac- 
tive form, with pictures illustrating the 
President’s life. That has been dis- 
tributed all over the world, and undoubt- 
edly a great part of it has reached mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

The O. W. I. has distributed in some 
parts of the world at least these so-called 
lapel clips, containing the President’s 
picture, with a flag on the back. I do 
not know how many thousand of these 
lapel buttons, but at least 50,000, have 
been distributed throughout the world, 
Supposed to be going to the Arabs. 
Whether the Arabs want lapel buttons, 
or whether they have lapels upon which 
to put them, I do not know, but the only 
way in which they can be gotten to the 
Arabs is to send them to the soldiers and 
have the soldiers distribute them. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Will the Senator from 
Ohio yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Those could be very 
easily converted into campaign buttons, 
could they not? 

Mr. TAFT. They are campaign but- 
tons. There is plenty of evidence that 
the O. W. I. is engaged in propagandiz- 
ing the entire world in behalf of the 
President, making him the symbol of the 
United States, if you please, and I see no 
reason why they will not continue, un- 
less we adopt some amendment of the 
nature proposed, which will prohibit that 
kind of propaganda. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, TAFT. I_yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Do the clips to which 
the Senator refers have on them men- 
tion of a candidate for reelection for his 
fourth term? 

Mr. TAFT. No; they have something 
in Arabic, but I cannot read Arabic, and 
I do not know what may be said. 

The O. W. I. itself seems to believe it 
has a mission to serve. Mr. Hamblett, 
an O. W. I. official just returned from 
Sicily, north Africa, and the Middle East, 
testified in the hearings as follows: 

We have the responsibility of providing 
the Army staffs in the field with all the 
news that reaches them. 


One of the chief means of news trans- 
mission today is short-wave radio. Last 
spring O. W. I. officials testified that 
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80,000 words of news were broadcast 
every day to foreign cities, and that 
they had 3,200 radio programs a week. 
They said: 

The division has two responsibilities for 
programs to American troops overseas: 

1. To produce and broadcast via short 
wave from transmitters in this country news 
programs directed at the armed forces but 
which also have trerxendous propaganda 
value to a large eavesd:opping audience. 

2. To cooperate with the Special Service 
division of the Army (a) by providing broad- 
casting time on Office of War Information 
transmitters for network programs and for 
troop entertainment shows prepared by the 
Army; (b) to arrange for distribution and 
broadcast at the outposts of transcriptions 
produced by the Army. 


O. W. I. has testified that all short- 
wave broadcast facilities in this country 
are under their control. No private per- 
son or commentator can broadcast at all 
from this country. 

Representative WIGGLESwWoRTH asked 
Mr. Sherwood: 


If a soldier in Africa is to hear short wave, 
it is O. W. I. and nobody else? 


Mr. Sherwood replied: 
Yes; if it is from the United States. 


Mr. President, it seems to me perfectly 
obvious that the Government has at its 
command the most complete campaign 
organization that can be imagined. It 
seems to me that unless we undertake to 
say to the Government and to the Gov- 
ernment officials, “You shall eliminate 
all propaganda,” we are not furnishing a 
free election to the people of the United 
States; we are simply giving the vote to 
men who are receiving all the informa- 
tion from one side and who will receive 
no information whatever from the other 
side. 

I agree that it is difficult entirely to 
prevent propaganda. There may be 
even officials or men in the Government 
who may slip in some Republican propa- 
ganda here and there. But I believe 
Congress should firmly declare the policy 
of complete impartiality for everything 
which is controlled directly or indirectly 
by the Government, and that is the pur- 
pose of my amendment. 

I am willing within reason to make 
any changes which may be suggested, to 
adopt anything which will actually assist 
in preventing propaganda, anything 
which will remove objections that may 
be made to the provisions of the particu- 
lar amendment, but, Mr. President, I 
think it is vitally necessary, if we pass a 
bill of this kind at all, that we undertake 
to see to it that there shall be no par- 
tiality on the part of the Government 
or any facility controlled by the Gov- 
ernment in reaching the men who meke 
up the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr, President, has 
the Senator from Ohio concluded? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

‘Mr. DANAHER. I send to the desk 
an article published in the Baltimore 
Sun of Wednesday, December 1, 1943, 
entitled “Bennett Terms Government 
‘World’s No. 1 Publisher,’” and ask 
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unanimous consent that it may be read 
by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


BENNETT TERMS GOVERNMENT “Wor_p’s No. 1 
PUBLISHER” 


(By William Knighton, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, November 30.—The Federal 
Government has set out to find out how 
many publications it produces, and what 
they are. 

A few days ago Representative BENNETT 
(Republican, Missouri), a freshman Member, 
after a one-man investigation into the mat- 
ter, inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a list of 441 Government periodicals. He ad- 
mitted that it probably wasn’t complete, but 
reported that no one, including Elmer Davis, 
Director of War Information, or any agency 
had a complete list. 

He was correct on both counts. His list, it 
was learned today, is far from complete and 
it was admitted by O. W. I. officials that there 
isn’t a complete tabulation anywhere. 


SIX HUNDRED SEPARATE. PUBLICATIONS 


But from what the O. W. I. does know, Mr. 
BENNETT’s list was very conservative, for 
there are more than 600 separate publica- 
tions printed by the various agencies and 
departments of the Government; but the 
O. W. I. proudly points out that before the 
war and before the Interagency Committee 
began to whittle away at the number there 
were around 1,000. 

The old questionnaire technique—but this 
time in reverse—will be used by the com- 
mittee to get a complete listing of publica- 
tions. This time the agencies will have to do 
the answering of the questionnaire, instead 
of the general public being forced to fill out 
the agencies’ questionnaires. 


UNITED STATES BIGGEST PUBLISHER 


Mr. BENNETT, who calls the United States 
the “world’s No. 1 publisher,” says he turned 
his list over to Mr. Davis at the latter's re- 
quest, and the fact that no one agency had 
such a complete tabulation proved to him 
“the need for coordination and new manage- 
ment in Washington.” 

“The only purpose of many of them,” he 
said, “is to advertise the agency which puts 
them out and to drum up public and con- 
gressional support for a continuation of the 
respective agency’s particular brand of al- 
phabetical bureaucracy.” 

He also noted the recent testimony of 
August E. Giegengack, Public Printer, before 
a House committee that in the last fiscal 
year the Government used 161,611 tons of 
paper, or 40 percent more than in the previ- 
ous year. 


PRIVATE PUBLISHERS SUFFER 


“At the same time,” he continued, “private 
publishers have suffered a 15-percent cut in 
paper supply, are now faced with a 23-per- 
cent cut, and the Nation is engaged in 
another scrap-paper-salvage campaign.” 

The Missourian does not maintain that all 
of these publications are nonessential. In 
fact, he admits that some are needed and 
required by law. He does say, however, that 
others are not. 

“I seek only to indicate the magnitude 
of this Government enterprise and to sub- 
mit that it needs review from the standpoint 
of wartime value and legitimate Government 
activity.” 


THOUSANDS EMPLOYED, HE SAYS 


He said he has no idea how many persons 
are employed in publishing the periodicals, 
but he added it certainly took “thousands 
and thousands” of them, naming writers, 
editors, stenographers, copy readers, and 
statisticians as being necessary. 
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Here is a summary of Mr. BENNETT’s list— 
and he is approximately 30 percent off on the 
conservative side: 


Every other day 
Weekly... 


Quarterly 
Semiannually 

Annually 

Biennially 

Irregularly or seasonally 
Three times a year 


Mr. BENNETT added another to his list when 
he received 25 copies of Schools at War from 
a Pennsylvania school superintendent, who 
refused to issue them to his teachers, 


FIVE MILLION PUBLISHED 


The magazine, about the size of a tabloid 
Sunday supplement, printed on slick paper, 
is issued by the Treasury Department in the 
interest of the war-savings campaign, This 
is the fifth issue, and 1,000,000 copies of each 
issue have been printed at a cost, Mr. BEeNn- 
NETT said, of $18,000 per issue. 

The Missourian reported the Pennsylvania 
superintendent said in a letter that he had 
distributed the earlier editions of the maga- 
zine, but he had found them useless. He 
declared the teachers were selling bonds and 
stamps because they are good Americans and 
not because they needed to be jacked up by 
Government propaganda. 

Mr. BENNETT also pointed out a periodical 
called Indians at Work, started in 1935 by 
the Indian Bureau. The latest issue, which 
he said has been sent to troops abroad, shows 
a picture of a Blackfeet sitting under a palm 
tree reading Indians at Work, and making 
the following statement: “Gee, it is great to 
get Indians at Work over here in north 
Africa. Thanks a lot.” 


ESSENTIAL WAR AGENCY 


Thus, the Congressman concludes, the In- 
dian Bureau has found itself to be an es- 
sential war agency. 

The O. W. I. spokesman said that in going 
over Mr. BENNETT’s list he had found a few 
duplications. It was pointed out that the 
weekly Victory was included both under the 
O. W. I. and the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement. 

To further the work of the committee, Mr. 
Davis early this month issued new regula- 
tions looking to stricter economy in the 
Government publication field. The Inter- 
agency Committee was set up about a year 
ago to review all periodicals and to eliminate 
all those not directly connected with the 
war effort. 

As a result, there has been a reduction of 
approximately 20 percent. In 1940 there 
were 226,000,000 copies of publications issued, 
but through the work of the committee there 
has been a reduction of 42,000,000 copies. 
The paper savings has amounted to 7,733 
tons, the O. W. I. reports. 

The Department of Agriculture was the 
hardest hit in this respect, but only because 
it was the largest publisher of all of the 
agencies. Its output was reduced by 16,- 
000,000 copies, 229 publications being elimi- 
nated. 

It was estimated that only about 10 per- 
cent of the paper used goes for the publica- 
tion of what is called “informational” publi- 
cations. 

A clearance officer is to be named in each 
agency, who must file monthly with the in- 
teragency committee a report listing all in- 
formational publications which have been 
cleared, either tentatively or finally, during 
the preceding month, together with copies 
of all such publications which have received 
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final clearance by the agency and which have 
been printed or processed during the month. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on the pending bill to give the men 
in the armed forces the vote has been 
prolonged unduly, it seems to me. Like 
most other Senators, I am anxious to 
have all alternative propositions con- 
sidered. I am anxious to have each one 
given its due weight. Several amend- 
ments have already been agreed to. The 
bill has been improved thereby. How- 
ever, I desire to read a very penetrat- 
ing editorial published this morning in 
the New York Herald Tribune. The edi- 
torial is entitled “The Service Vote.” 
Since it relates to one of the amend- 
ments which has not yet been fully dis- 
cussed, I think the editorial should be 
read at this time: 


THE SERVICE VOTE 


The Senate is now considering a bill which 
has most important implications, both for 
practical politics and American constitu- 
tional theory. This measure provides Fed- 
eral machinery to assist members of the 
armed forces to vote in national elections, 
a matter which concerns some ten million 
American citizens and which may well be 
decisive in the next Presidential election. 

The necessity of insuring a full and fair 
vote by men and women in service is almost 
universally acknowledged. But under the 
Constitution control of elections is left to 
the State, subject to some constitutional 
provisions, such as the broad guaranty of 
universal suffrage in the fourteenth amend- 
ment. There is almost no uniformity in 
the measures taken by the States to pro- 
vide ballots for the absentee service men, 
and two States have done nothing at all in 
this respect. Moreover, State regulations 
are often extremely cumbersome, showing 
little recognition of such military necessi- 
ties as secrecy and shipping space. There 
is room—if there is no longer much time— 
for extensive debate on the constitutional 
bearing of the present Senate proposal. But 
it is difficult for this newspaper to under- 
stand Senator VANDENBERG’s confident pre- 
diction that almost all the Senate Repub- 
licans would support Senator DANAHER’s 
plan of proxy voting “because it provides a 
way for the boys who are doing the fighting 
to vote with complete assurance and with 
expedition, yet without destroying the nec- 
essary State control of the election process.” 

Any scheme of proxy voting, while it might 
not conflict with the specific wording of the 
Constitution, would violate that secrecy of 
the ballot which is the heart of the Ameri- 
can system of suffrage. It would be most 
dificult to avoid frauds and errors in prac- 
tice and in principle would be a most Vicious 
precedent, Moreover, while maintaining 
“State control of the election process,” it 
would be a greater invasion of State prerog- 
ative than the bill now under consideration, 
since it would force on the States a system 
of voting which is inimical to American 
tradition. 

The intervention of Senate Republicans 
in earlier debates on service voting showed 
a ve.y real comprehension of the party’s re- 
sponsibility to safeguard the Nation against 
abuses of power or perilous innovations in- 
troduced into the electoral system under the 
color of war necessity. They cannot now 
abandon their stand to plump for a legis- 
lative monstrosity which, whatever its prac- 
tical effect upon the forthcoming election, 
would be certain to raise a controversy that 
would make the Hayes-Tilden dispute seem 
tame by comparison, 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green] made mention of the 
fact that the Senate was taking a con- 
siderable length of time in debating the 
pending bill. I agree with him. I also 
fully realize the great responsibility 
upon all of us in connection with the 
passage of legislation of the kind pro- 
posed. I make a very sincere request of 
the Members of the Senate that tomcr- 
row they talk on the pending bill, and on 
nothing else. I would appreciate having 
Senators respect that request. I know 
that if a Senator obtains the floor he 
may speak on any subject but I believe 
that in the interest of expedition Sena- 
tors should talk on matters directly ger- 
mane to the pending bill, for the next 
day or two, so that we may promptly 
be able to vote either for or against it. 
I make the request in the best of faith, 
and I sincerely hope that tomorrow we 
may either have the bill passed or 
defeated. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, refer- 
ring to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
November 30, page 10134 thereof, it will 
appear that my very able colleague [Mr. 
MALONEY] yesterday called up Calendar 
No. 393, House bill 2207. The bill was 
acted upon at a time when I was engaged 
elsewhere in public business. The Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. WuiTE] and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MAato- 
NEY] agreed that I might make a motion 
today to reconsider the action taken on 
House bill 2207. I do so. 

I am in accord with the objectives of 
House bill 2207. I wish to see it passed. 
It is a good bill. At the time it was 
placed on the calendar, however, I pre- 
pared an amendment to it. The amend- 
ment was sent to the Department of 
Justice by the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. A report was submitted to the 
Committee on Immigration by the At- 
torney General. 

I therefore move that the Senate re- 
a the vote on the passage of the 

ill, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the Senator that I am advised 
that the bill has gone to the House. The 
first motion would necessarily be one to 
ask the House to return the papers to 
the Senate, in order that the Senator 
may make his motion. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I move 
that the House be requested to return 
the papers. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. DANAHER] will be entered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose there is no 
objection to that procedure. When the 
bill is returned from the House, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut may make his mo- 
tion to reconsider. I understand that 
the motion to request the House to re- 
turn the papers has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator is correct. 


The 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
December 2, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 1 (legislative day of 
November 18), 1943: 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
First Lt. Mathew Valois Pothier, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1937. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonels 

Lt. Col. Lucius Kennedy Patterson, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 10, 1943. 

Lt. Col. Charles Robert Mueller, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 11, 1943. 

Lt. Col. Charles Fletcher Davis, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 12, 1943. 

Lt. Col. Clarence Mansfield Reddig, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 15, 1943. 

To be major 

Capt. Clifford Gordon Blitch, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Decem- 
ber 10, 1943, subject to examination required 
by law. 

To be captains 

First Lt. Joseph Arthur Gautsch, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
December 4, 1943. 

First Lt. Albert Robert Larchez, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
December 6, 1943. 

First Lt. William Thayer Smith, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
December 18, 1943. 

DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 

Lt. Col. Daniel Sumner Lockwood, Dental 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 11, 1943. 

To be captain 

First Lt. Kenneth Cheney DeGon, Dental 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
December 21, 1943. 

CHAPLAINS 
To be colonel 

Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Claude Skene Harkey, 
United States Army (temporary colonel), 
with rank from December 28, 1943. 


To be captain 
Chaplain (First Lt.) Leslie Albert Th 
son, United States Army (temporary m 
with rank from December 2, 1943. 


mp- 
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In THe Navy 


Capt. Humbert W. Ziroli, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as United 
States naval member with the Allied Con- 
trol Commission, to rank from the lst day 
of November 1943. 

Tite following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be lieutenants (junior grade) in 
the Navy, to rank from the date stated op- 
posite their names: 

Eden T. Preston, October 1, 1939. 

Curtis L. Tetley, October 1, 1940. 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be ensigns in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Walter C. Dillard, October 1, 1939. 

Francis J. Grisko, October 1, 1939. 

Roy M. Isaman, April 21, 1941. 

Robert M. Elder, May 5, 1941. 

Charles S. Lane, May 12, 1941. 

Raymond M., Reynolds, September 10, 1941. 

James F. Trawick, September 22, 1941. 

Dan Dopuch, October 8, 1941. 

Warner Clark, Jr., October 10, 1941. 

The following to be assistant surgeons in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade), to rank from the date stated op- 
posite their names: 

Elbert M. Cyrus, Jr., May 6, 1942. 

Edgar P. Berry, May 19, 1943. 

James T. Smith, May 19, 1943. 

Robert J. McManus, May 19, 1943. 

Frederick G. Grant, May 19, 1943. 

Robert H. Bradshaw, May 19, 1943. 

William M. Morris, May 19, 1943. 

Kenneth C. Ling, May 19, 1943. 

Ensign Ralph L. Hashagen, SC-V(G), Unit- 
ed States Naval Reserve, to be an assistant 
paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of 
ensign, to rank from the 19th day of No- 
vember 1941. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Thomas W. Anderson, CEC- 
V(S), United States Naval Reserve, to be an 
assistant civil engineer in the Navy, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), to rank 
from the 18th day of November 1941. 


iOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WepNEsDAY, DeceMBER 1, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, Thou who art 
the “Day Spring” from on high, we 
praise Thee for Thy wondrous gift to this 
sordid world. Through Him we have 
courage and aptitude for great things 
and growth at last into the very best. 
With the spirit of repentance in our 
souls, we would feel for the hand of God 
and be sure that He is our Father. O 
lead our minds into the marvelous deeps 
of Thy patience and forgiveness. 

We rejoice that Thou art not angered 
by our frailties and stupidities. Along 
the pathway of uncertainty, grant that 
our light may not flutter, giving us a 
sense of helplessness. Allow us not to 
be cynical or worldly wise, but inspire 
us to be young with the old wonder and 
enthusiasm, with the old daring and 
with implicit faith. In the constant 
rush of life keep us ever seeking the 
guidance of prayer and meditation, 
thus avoiding a life empty of spiritual 
power. We beseech Thee that with firm 
steps and certain hearts, we may move 
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resolutely forward with renewed life, 
eager to write a new chapter in the scroll 
of human freedom. If we have been 
stubborn and deliberate in our offenses, 
we pray to be forgiven and let our hearts 
beat out the chant: “Glory be unto Thee, 
O Lord, Most High.” In our Saviour’s 
Name, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on November 22, 1943, the 
President approved and signed the bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 244. An act for the relief of Morris 
Leff; . 

H. R. 273. An act to authorize settlement of 
individual claims of naval personnel] for 
damage to private property shipped from 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, to San Francisco, 
Calif.; 

H.R. 400. An act for the relief of Sigurd J. 
E. Wallstedt; 

H.R. 560. An act for the relief of the Far- 
rell Argast Electric Co.; 

H.R. 800. An act to provide for the issuance 
of a fiag to the nearest relatives of certain 
persons who die in service in the land or 
naval forces of the United States; 

H.R. 1049. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Hyman Wiener; 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Fred A. 
Flanders; 

H. R. 1202. An act to amend section 36 of 
the Criminal Code; 

H.R. 1206. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to dispense with unnecessary re- 
newals of oaths of office by civilian employees 
of the executive departments and independ- 
ent establishments,” approved August 14, 
1937; 

H. R. 1435. An act for the relief of Lillian C. 
Ferreira; 

H. R. 1498. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Ruckman; 

H. R. 1555. An act for the relief of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co.; 

H. R. 1622. An act to provide for a general 
term of the District Court for the District of 
Alaska at Anchorage, Alaska; 

H.R. 1666. An act for the relief of Helen 
Engell Thompson; 

H. R. 1769. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ina 
Mae Shipman; 

H. R. 1887. An act for the relief of Harold E. 
Dalton; 

H.R. 1889. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Williams; 

H.R. 1918. An act for the relief of Edward 
A. Silvia; 

H.R. 1920. An act for the relief of Marcus 
O. and Faye D. Rowland, the parents of 
George L. Rowland, deceased; 

H. R. 2182. An act for the relief of John E. 
Haas; 

H. R. 2244. An act for the relief of Frank 
and Nancy Foglia, parents of Frank Foglia, a 
minor, deceased; 

H. R. 2600. An act for the relief of M. C. 
Roberts; 

H. R. 2675. An act providing for payment to 
Nellie Starr McCorkle of accumulated leave 
accrued and payable to her deceased husband, 
Capt. John Ray McCorkle, under the act of 
August 1, 1941 (ch. 348, 55 Stat. 616; 5 U.S. C., 
sec. 61a); 

H. R. 2824. An act for the relief of Alice 
Stamps and Henrietta E. Stamps; 

H. R. 2905. An act for the relief of Walter R. 
Jones, Mrs. Norman 8. McKinney, and Mrs. 
Ella Swenson; 
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H.R.2915. An act for the relief of the 
Pacific Construction Co.; and 

H. R. 3331. An act for the relief of Harry L, 
Smith. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 


H. R. 2207. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr; Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Fourth District Conference of the 
Eighth District of the Order of Ahepa, 
at Worcester, Mass., November 14, 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Also, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an interesting article 
that appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Post, last Sunday, November 28, 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp and in- 
clude a communication from Dr. Clyde 
McKee, Director of the State Agricul- 
tural College at Bozeman, Mont., and 
also a communication from Dr. Jessie E. 
Richardson, of the Department of Home 
Economic Research of the same institu- 
tion, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der for 30 minutes today, cranted to me, 
may be transferred to tomorrow, at 
which time I may address the House for 
30 minutes, after the legislative business 
is disposed of, and any other special 
orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PULPWOOD 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable pride and satisfaction that 
I bring to the attention of my colleagues 
today the accomplishment of a great 
American who resides in West Virginia, 
in my district. 

Mr. Sattis Simmons, publisher and 
editor of the Jackson-Herald of Ripley, 
W. Va., has recently been awarded the 
first prize of a $1,000 War bond by the 
War Activities Committee of the Pulp- 
wood Consuming Industries. Mr. Sim- 
mons proposed and carried through a 
successful Nation-wide plan to cut a cord 
of pulpwood for every local boy in the 
armed service. 

The campaign was opened about 3 
months ago through over 1,600 weekly 
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and small daily newspapers in 27 pulp- 
wood producing States. The result was 
far beyond expectations and has possibly 
averted a threatening pulpwood short- 
age. ° 

In Mr. Simmons’ home county of Jack- 
son the people turned out to cut a cord 
of wood for each of their 1,700 boys in 
the armed forces. More than 2,200 cords 
have been cut, and additional thousands 
of cords have been pledged. 

The free press of America has shown 
its ability to aid in overcoming the short- 
age of an essential war material. it is 
a demonstration that the genius of 
America will solve every problem, if 
given an opportunity to do so. 

So today I ask the Members to join 
with me in saluting Sattis Simmons and 
the people of Jackson County, W. Va., on 
their great contribution to the war 
effort. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of December 
1, 1943. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on Fri- 
day next I be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO. 3 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Elections No. 3, I ask unani- 
mous consent that that committee be 
permitted to sit this afternoon during 
the session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted to me today 
to address the House for 15 minutes, be 
set over until Tuesday next, following 
the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


I may extend my remarks in the REcorpD | 


today. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. LANbIs] be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes, after 
the other business on the Speaker’s desk 
and other special orders, tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINTER. 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California |Mr. PHILLIPS) be per- 


Speaker, I ask | 





Mr. Speaker, also I ask | 


mitted to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Friday next. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL AND GENERAL SHORT 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
nearly 2 years since the devastating at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. At that time I 
demanded not only from my friends, but 
publicly, the court-martial of Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short, in order that 
we may have the whole truth and the 
complete history of that disgraceful dis- 
aster. Instead of a trial in the natural 
and legal manner, a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate and later filed cer- 
tain reports. It is a bit strange that these 
high-ranking officers are not free to tell 
fully their side of the story. Is someone 
else being protected by their silence? 
Recently the press has intimated that 
both General Short and Admiral Kimmel 
are willing to waive the statute of lim- 
itations and stand trial at a later date, 
but there is serious doubt in my mind 
whether or not it is possible, as a matter 
of law, for them or any one else to waive 
in advance that statute of limitations. 
For this reason I am introducing today a 
House joint resolution which will extend 
the law, rules, and regulations affecting 
the prosecution of any one, military or 
civil, who was derelict in his duty at Pearl 
Harbor or in connection with that catas- 
trophe, up to and including one calendar 
year after the declaration of peace with 
Japan has been finally signed and ratified 
by the Senate of the United States. I 
cannot understand why any one con- 
cerned, the administration or the State, 
War, or Navy Department would object 
to the passage of this resolution, in order 
to make sure that the alleged culprits will 
eventually be brought to the bar of justice 
and that responsibility, blame and pun- 
ishment be properly placed on all officials, 
civil and military, who are found guilty. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House Joint Resolution — 
Resolution to extenu the time limit for 
immunity 

Whereas the disastrous attack on Pearl 
Harbor by the Japanese on December 7, 1941, 
caused shock and humiliation to the people 
of the United States; and 

Whereas said attack needlessly caused a 
tremendous loss of life, property, and prestige 
as well as immediately jeopardizing the 
security of the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the ability of the Japanese to suc- 
cessfully execute such an attack was a serious 
and alarming reflection upon those civil and 
military officials responsible for the mainte- 
nance of our national security; and 

Whereas a Commission appointed by the 
President to investigate the circumstances 
surrounding such attack has reported their 
findings, and such findings have been re- 
leased in part, indicating a grave dereliction 
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of duty on the part of those military and 
civil officials responsible for our defenses and 
national security at Pearl Harbor; and 

Whereas as a result of said Commission’s re- 
port certain Army and Navy officers have been 
removed from active duty and the public has 
been assured that as soon as the exigencies 
of war permit, these officers will be court- 
martialed; and 

Whereas the pericd of time provided by 
statute, the Articles of War, Government and 
naval regulations, wherein such prosecutions 
must commence is about to elapse; and 

Whereas the public has been assured also 
that such limitations will be waived by the 
officers already named and suggested as hav- 
ing been derelict in their duty; and 

Whereas as a matter of law there is doubt 
that such officers and the departments con- 
cerned have any authority to waive any such 
limitations; and 

Whereas there is just reason for believing 
that there are those persons other than the 
military officers already named in the Com- 
mission’s report, who may also share in any 
dereliction of duty that resulted in the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe; and 

Whereas any statute, article, regulation, or 
provision of limitation would operate in any 
event to bar prosecution of any such person 
whether he be civilian or military; and 

Whereas it is highly important and vitally 
necessary, as soon as war conditions per- 
mit, that full and proper inquiry be made 
respecting this disgraceful national calamity, 
that responsibility be fixed, and that guilty 
parties, whether military or civil, be ade- 
quately punished, and that this matter is too 
grave and serious to permit parties who may 
be equally or more guilty than the Army and 
Navy Officers already named in the Commis- 
sion’s report to escape their full share of the 
responsibility and any just punishment they 
may deserve: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That all statutes, resolu- 
tions, laws, articles, and regulations, affecting 
the possible prosecution of any person or 
persons, military or civil, connected with the 
Pearl Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 1941, 
or involved in any other possible or apparent 
dereliction of duty, that operate to prevent 
the court martial or prosecution of any per- 
son or persons in military or civil capacity, 
involved in any matter in connection with 
the Pearl Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 
1941, or involved in any other possible or 
apparent dereliction of duty, are hereby ex- 
tended up to and including 1 calendar year 
after the formal declaration of peace with 
Japan has been officially signed and ratified 
by the Senate of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
oRD and include a newspaper article by 
A. Q. Miller, Sr., editor and cwner of the 
Belleville Telescope, Belleville, Kans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
<ansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a short edi- 
torial entitled “Congressional Report on 
the War” from the Shreveport Times, 
making complimentary reference to a re- 
cent trip made by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include 
therein an article written by Bob Coyne, 
appearing in a recent issue of the Boston 
Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman, from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

POLITICAL SECRET WEAPONS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle seem 
to be gloating this morning over an iso- 
lated election in Kentucky. 

As I pointed out to you some time ago, 
we, the Democrats, have two secret 
weapons with which to whip you Repub- 
licans. One of them is Wendell Willkie 
and the other is the Republican stupid- 
ity which permitted his nomination at 
Philadelphia in 1940. 

Now, since Willkie has been exposed, 
and has had time to expose himself, he 
seems to have been rendered practically 
useless for that purpose. But if the Re- 
publicans in the House and in the Senate 
support that monstrosity which we call 
the Frankfurter bill, and which others 
call the Lucas-Worley bill, to transfer 
the power over elections to the Federal 
Government, as against the bill which we 
are proposing as a substitute that would 
give the soldiers the right to vote by ab- 
sentee ballot, give them free air-mail 
service, and at the same time leave the 
election machinery in the hands of your 
States—I say if you Republicans support 
that monstrosity against our substitute, 
then wemight feel justified in again rely- 
ing upon that stupidity as an effective 
weapon in the next campaign. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced, at the request of the 
nurses of the country, a bill to give Army 
nurs¢s commissioned rank. This is long 
overdue. Lack of it has given rise to 
confusions that very definitely impair 
the service. In addition to this, it is 
well to remember that the Army Nurse 
Corps has been part of the Army since 
1901 and that it has been the only corps 
without commissioned rank. Curiously 
enough, most people, and to my amaze- 
ment including the Army itself, have 
been under the delusion that when nurses 
received relative rank in the last war, it 
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was actually commissioned rank. The 
granting of relative rank at that time 
served @ very good purpose. It gave time 
in which nurses have been able to dem- 
onstrate they can accept the responsibil- 
ity that goes with commissioned rank, 
The temporary period, however, is very 
definitely over and the need for com- 
missioned rank is felt on every side. 

Another thing that is not generally un- 
derstood, the regular Army Nurse Corps 
has a limitation of membership of 1,875. 
The new emergency nurses, 34,000 to 
35,000 of them belong to the Army of 
the United States just as do the WAC’s. 
It is only reasonable that just as the 
WAC’s have commissioned rank, so 
should the Army nurses. 


RELEASE OF INMATES OF PENAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, I introduced a bill that would 
deal with taking the sound-minded, able- 
bodied men out of prisons in preference 
to fathers for the armed forces. I be- 
lieved then that it was a sound and good 
thing to do. My beliefs have been con- 
firmed by reports I have had from many 
sources. I find that in the District of 
Columbia 400 men have been paroled 
from prison and taken into the Army. 
They have served a probationary period 
and only 1 has failed. The reason he 
failed was that he impersonated an 
officer one day. 

Mr. R. E. L. Smith, executive secretary 
of the District Parole Board, says that in 
dealing with these 400 men their whole 
outlook on life has been changed and 
that some of them are working now out- 
side the Army, making from $100 to $500 
amonth. Oneis working as a mechanic, 
making $700 a month. 

Ex-Warden Lawes, who is an authority 
on this matter, has demanded immedi- 
ate release of all sound-minded, able- 
bodied men, that they might be used in 
the war effort. I see no reason why the 
Military Affairs Committee of this House 
should not take favorable action on this 
measure at an early date. 


The records show that a number of 
these 400 parolees are now sergeants, 
1 has been offered a commission but 
declined, which verifies my recent state- 
ment that these men only want an op- 
portunity to serve their country. 


Even in confinement they are doing 
their bit to the extent that they are able. 
They recently paid for three bombers 
through War bond purchases. Partici- 
pating in the Buy a Bomber Drive, their 
original goal was $300,000, but these 
prisoners came through with an over- 
subscription of $983,000. 

There are now 18,000 former inmates 
of State prisons in the armed forces. 
Many have distinguished themselves in 
action. One ex-convict is now a colonel. 
Behind these are still 120,000 in prison, 
nearly all working on war contracts. 
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Some prison authorities argue that they 
are needed there. My answers to that 
statement is, put the Axis prisoners of 
war and the Japs now in concentration 
camps in these essential jobs in the 
prisons and give our men in the penal 
institutions the opportunity to redeem 
themselves and thus reinstate themselves 
in civil life. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Gross] 
has expired. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATE OR TERRITORIAL 
HOMES FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 861) to increase 
the amount of Federal aid to State or 
territorial homes for the support of dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors of the United 
States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand this is just to increase the 
amount that the Federal Government 
can pay for taking care of the soldiers 
who are inmates of Soldiers Home? 

Mr. MAY. Yes, from $240 to $300 a . 
year, or an increase of $5 a month. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. And it is for dis- 
abled veterans? 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide aid to State or Territorial 
homes for the support of disabled soldiers 
and sailors of the United States,” approved 
August 27, 1888, as amended (U. 8S. C., 1940 
ed., title 24, sec. 134), is amended by striking 
out in the first paragraph thereof “$240 per 
annum” and inserting in Meu thereof “$300 
per annum.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall apply to payments with respect to the 
Care given to disabled soldiers and sailors 
on and after the first day of the month next 
following the month during which this act 
is enacted: Provided, That said payments 
shall be made regardless of whether said 
veteran may be receiving domiciliary care or 
hospitalization in said home and the appro- 
priations of the Veterans’ Administration 
for medical, hospital, and domiciliary care 
shall be available for this purpose: Provided 
further, That no payment to a State or Ter- 
ritory under this act shall be made for any 
period prior to the date upon which the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs determines 
that the veteran on whose account such pay- 


ment is requested is eligible for such care 
in a Veterans’ Administration facility. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

CAPT. LELAND M. MOWER AND LT. PERCY 

K. MORRISON—VETO MESSAGE OF THE 

PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 365) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
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President of the United States which was 
read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 1155, an act for the relief 
of Capt. Leland M. Mower and Lt. Percy 
K. Morrison. . 

Upon full investigation, by a board of 
officers, of the circumstances under 
which the money was stolen, responsibil- 
ity for the loss was placed upon Captain 
Mower and Lieutenant Morrison, and the 
War Department approved stoppages 
against their pay which resulted in a 
refund to the Federal Government of the 
entire amount stolen. 

The Board found, in part, that on 
March 8, 1941, Captain Mower, Quarter- 
master Corps, was bonded; that on that 
date F.iieutenant Morrison, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, was acting as assistant sales 
commissary officer, but was not bonded; 
that Lieutenant Morrison was authorized 
by Captain Mower, in violation of perti- 
nent Army regulations, to handle 
money; that Captain Mower directed 
Lieutenant Morrison to deliver the pub- 
lic funds in question to the base finance 
cffice and obtain a receipt therefor; that 
Captain Mower violated Army regula- 
tions in delegating his responsibility to 
an officer not authorized to handle funds 
and in permitting funds to be delivered 
to an unauthorized person; that Lieu- 
tenant Morrison violated Army regula- 
tions in delivering funds to an unauthor- 
ized person; and that the loss of public 
funds in the amount of $477.18 was 
caused by the violations of Army reg- 
ulations by Captain Mower and Lieuten- 
ant Morrison. 

The record in this case, therefore, in- 
dicates clearly that the two officers for 
whom. relief is sought were guilty of neg- 
ligence, and that the loss of Government 
funds was a direct result of this negli- 
gence. 

In these circumstances, the responsi- 
bility of the officers in question is ap- 
parent. This bill was presented to me 
on November 25. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuite House, November 25, 1943. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal and the message, together 
with the bill and accompanying docu- 
ments, referred to the Committee on 
Claims and printed. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
ForD] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

SUBSIDIES 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of the record, today I wish 
to present some facts and material which 
I think have a great bearing on this ques- 
tion of subsidies and inflation. I hope 
to have sufficient time within which to 
yield, and I shall be very pleased to do 
so, if any of the Members wish to help 
me discuss this proposition, 

When will inflation arrive? Suppose 
you answer this question. But just asa 
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thought, large-scale trouble between us 
and Russia with Europe and possibly 
England going communistic, or with 
military reversals in either the Near or 
Far East prolonging the war, we may 
suffer deflation before inflation arrives. 
But, anyway, here are some factors 
worth your consideration in drawing 
your conclusions. 

The November 22, 1943, statement of 
the United States Treasury shows gold 
stocks $22,000,000,000; gross debt $170,- 
000,000,000; war expenditures since last 
July 1, thirty-three and six-tenths bil- 
lions, with weekly war expenditures top- 
ping one and eight-tenths billions. That 
is distributing money. 

The Treasury shows currency in cir- 
culation last September 30 as eighteen 
and eight-tenths billions, against five 
and seven-tenths billions on Octcber 31, 
1920; four and seven-tenths billions on 
June 30, 1929; five and seven-tenths bil- 
lions on June 30, 1933; and only seven 
and eight-tenths billions on June 30, 
1940. 

The first 8 months of 1943, bank de- 
posits and currency in circulation in- 
creased about thirteen billions, and 
about a $35,000,090,000 increase since 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Comptroller of the Currency re- 
cently announced bank deposits to the 
credit of individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations on books of 14,661 banks as of 
June 30, 1943, amounted to $82,700,000,- 
000. As the Treasury disburses more 
war checks, these deposits rapidly mount. 
The Post Office Department informs me 
that the people of this country have to 
their credit in Postal Savings about 
$1,700,000,000 and that these deposits are 
increasing at the rate of $30,000,000 
weekly. 

You and your fellow citizens now hold 
$26,000,000,000 of savings bonds subject 
to conversion into currency from 60 days 
to 6 months from the date you acquired 
the bonds. 

June 30, 1943, 14,661 banks owned $57,- 
900,000,000 of Government bonds. Bear 
in mind title i2, section 412, United 
States Code reads: 


Provided, however, That until June 30, 1945, 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System may, should it deem it in the public 
interest, upon the affirmative vote of not less 
than a majority of its members, authorize 
the Federal Reserve banks to offer, and the 
Federal Reserve agents to accept, as such col- 
lateral security, direct obligations of the 
United States. 


Here you have reference to the Federal 
law which permits Federal Reserve 
notes—currency—to be issued in ex- 
change for direct obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government when put up as col- 
lateral. Plainly speaking, should the 
people who have bank deposits in their 
favor call upon banks for payments of 
those deposits in currency, banks can, 
with the approval of the Board, place 
the direct obligations they hold as col- 
lateral and draw currency therefor and 
meet the dollar obligations of the banks 
running to depositors. You would then 
have currency to either spend; store 
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away; or return to the bank and thus re- 
establish another credit in your favor 
and in form of bank deposits. 

ince the “economic washout” in 1929- 
1933 our people have saved and hoarded. 
This is evidenced by their payment of 
mortgages and installment loans, addi- 
tions to cash surrender value life insur- 
ance contracts, mounting demand and 
time deposits in banks, increased postal 
savings, accumulation of “currency in 
hand,” acquisition of savings bonds and 
other equities. This saving and hoarding 
on the part of individuals was so general 
and of such volume it offset deficit pump- 
priming of 1931-40 sufficient to prevent 
our attaining the 1926 price level. All 
during that period we squght “reflation” 
back to 100 of the 1926 price level, 
instead of fearing inflation. 

Then came July 1940. We moved into 
the war program. With acceptance of 
war orders from allies, vast appropria- 
tions by Congress for our own military 
operations, shifting of men and women 
away from “made work” and civilian 
production to the processing of war 
goods for ourselves and for export, the 
stream of dollar billions began to widen. 
Notice was served on our people that in 
due course consumers’ durable and non- 
durable goods would become scarce. We 
then began to mildly bid up prices, mov- 
ing the wholesale prices in 1941 back to 
about the 1937 level. Office Emergency 
Management and W. P. B. came into full 
operation 1940-42, with priorities. July 
1941 O. P. A. was proposed. January 
1942 O. P. A. law was approved. 

June 30, 1940, money in circulation 
only $7,800,000,000, but by September 30, 
1943, this had jumped to $18,800,000,000, 
evidencing confidence in currency, al- 
though Bombay and Cairo are paying 
about double our price for gold, evidenc- 
ing lack of faith in dollar exchange. Go 
to your lockbox, your home, your tin 
can, and other hiding places and count 
the cash and feel the confidence you now 
have in your currency. You now have 
to your credit, own and hold—all redeem- 
able in currency—demand deposits, pos- 
tal savings, cash surrender value of life- 
insurance contracts, and savings bonds. 
Furthermore, direct obligations of the 
Federal Government held by the 14,661 
banks are redeemable in currency upon 
majority vote of Board of Governors and 
offer of the bonds as collateral by the 
banks. 

This confidence in currency heretofore 
and presently maintained and exercised 
by the citizens of this country constitutes 
the force that “held the line.” You have 
on your own choice, as a free economic 
agent, willingly held currency, demand 
deposits, postal savings, War bonds, and 
other equities convertible into currency. 
You have exercised confiderice through 
holding. You have not wildly stampeded 
into the market for any and everything 
that was for sale or could be bought, thus 
ridding yourself of currency and its 
equivalent. You have prevented infla- 
tion in the price level except in a rather 
mild form. You did this—not the Gov- 
ernment. 
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If you continue your confidence ir cur- 
rency—by refusing to bid—and through 
adding to your possession of the national 
currency as such, and together with a 
further acquisition of savings call bonds, 
. demand deposits, postal savings, and so 
’ forth, and by this act of yours do not 
speculate on farm land, city property, 
stocks, bonds, debentures, commodities, 
and so forth, and thus attempt to run 
away from the ownership of money and 
its equivalent into ‘the ownership of 
things, then pray tell me how inflation 
in the price level is to become disastrous? 

But when you—the millfons of people 
who own these above-mentioned billions 
of dollars’ worth of credits, currency, and 
evidences of equities convertible into 
currency—once make up your free eco- 
nomic minds to proceed—as individuals 
or collectively—to make this conversion 
from ownership of currency and its 
equivalent into the ownership of things, 
then pray tell me what power there is 
that can stop you from effectuating infla- 
tion in she price of things, and to a most 
disastrous degree. 

Do you want Congress to make your 
savings bonds noncallable? Do you want 
your present currency called in and the 
new currency da‘ed as it is released? 
Do you want your bank deposits frozen? 
Do you want to become a nonfree eco- 
nomic agent over your very own re- 
sources? I trust our behavior, the be- 
havior of the American people, will never 
make it necessary for Congress to take 
such steps in the name of another great 
national emergency. When will infla- 
tion arrive? Draw your own conclu- 
sions. Your answer is as good as that of 
the experts, whether they be radio com- 
mentators, columnists, cartoonists, bu- 
reau administrators, or others. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 


The gen- 
tleman is making a very fine statement 
on inflation and the route that money 
takes. The gentleman is an authority on 


such matters. I should like to ask the 
gentleman this question: When all the 
people have a great deal of money and 
want to buy things that are not avail- 
able then, of course, we have inflation, 
but if all these “gadgets” that we want to 
manufacture after the war are available 
will not the money in people’s pockets 
sort of vanish like snow on a hot day, and 
the danger of inflation disappear if there 
are sufficient consumer goods to take up 
the money in people’s pockets? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If we proceed to 
manufacture these things and thus make 
them available, wages and salaries wiil 
have to be paid to the “pay-rollees” who 
do the manufacturing and processing. I 
assume we will continue to pay a living 
wage. If this be the case the workers 
will not have to spend for living these 
currency items to which I am here re- 
ferring; so the question is still up to us 
and the citizens of this country as to 
whether or not in that case we want to 
use the current wages with which to pay 
living expenses or whether in addition 
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to that we want to save some of that 
money or use some of that money so 
earned for speculative purposes, adding 
to it that which we have already accumu- 
lated, and go into the market and help 
bring about the very thing we saw occur 
in this country between 1923 and 1929, 
and then precipitate another economic 
wash-out. Furthermore, merely having 
money or buying power does not consti- 
tute inflation. But if you begin bidding 
against each other for whet there is for 
sale and keep buying and selling and 
pyramiding the prices on each sale, price 
levels advance. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. [yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does not 
the gentleman reach the conclusion that 
when the War Production Board and 
other Government-controlled agencies 
begin to allow the manufacture of elec- 
tric irons, refrigerators, automobiles, and 
things people are now clamoring for that 
that will take up some of this cash and 
these deposits? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This is my opinion 
about that: First, any time the War Pro- 
duction Board and other agenci¢s cre- 
ated by the Congress through emergency 
acts, and so forth, withhold from our 
people 1 ton of material subject to con- 
version into consumer’s durable and non- 
durable goods which can be converted 
as to manpower and material without 
interfering with the war effort I say that 
that agency is committing an econemic 
crime against the people of the United 
States and tending to break down our 
economy and destroy our institutions. 
Second, again let me point out that the 
manufacturing processes to which the 
gentleman refers will call forth the pay- 
ment of wages incident to that manu- 
facture and the workers will have that 
additional spending power at their dis- 
posal. By keeping down production and 
creating unemployment it would force 
many of those who now have excess 
spending power to absorb part or all of 
it for living costs. But we should not at 
any time hold back production which 
can be carried on if material and man- 
power incident to the war are available 
for that production. Such a procedure 
is contrary to our whole economic philos- 
ophy. That is about as plain as I can 
answer you. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to say that 
I have no patience whatsoever with any 
Member of this House or any Govern- 
ment agent or administrator from the 
President down who tries to make our 
people believe that unless the roll-back 
subsidy programs as promoted by the 
administration’s policy is put into opera- 
tion, this country is going to an economic 
hell. I just have not any patience with 
such philosophy. I have too much con- 
fidence in the 135,000,000 people of this 
country to believe that they will ever 
submit their actions and reactions to 
any such type of propaganda. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 
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Mr, HILL, There are two things that 
occur to me regarding inflation. No. 1 
is the picture that the gentleman has 
just given us in regard to the psychology 
of inflation. Unless we have the psy- 
chology of inflation, I ask the gentleman 
if it is possible to have inflation? If I 
do not want to buy these goods, and I am 
speaking of myself as an average citizen, 
and if the people as a whole do not want 
to buy these goods that are scarce, how 
can we have inflation or a price increase 
on those particular types of goods? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Suppose there are 
no scarce goods, suppose we go back to 
the situation that prevailed from 1923 to 
1829, during which time we had one of 
the most perfectly stabilized price levels 
in all our history. For 10 years, from 
1931 to 1941, we followed the line back 
toward the 1926 price level. We did not 
during 1921 to 1931 have any scarcity of 
goods, we did not have any scarcity of 
workers or unemployment to a signifi- 
cant degree, but you did have a people 
who wanted to speculate, and they pro- 
ceeded to do so. They pyramided every- 
thing they could get their hands on, and 
most everybody was doing it, from the 
bootblack and the elevator operator up 
to the top man. We prepared the way 
for that economic wash-out of 1929-33 
which followed and contributed to this 
enormous suffering that has occurred 
since. Wecan do the same thing again, 
only we can do it four or five times worse. 
Why? Because you have more currency 
in circulation, you have more demand 
deposits, you have more savings saved 
up which could be converted to cur- 
rency and directed into speculation 
channels. We have gone out and told 
some 38,000,000 or more nonagricultural 
“pay-rollees” that they should buy these 
call War bonds for the specific purpose 
of saving, so that in the post-war days 
the bonds can be cashed and the money 
used to buy things. As free economic 
agents, these bond owners can then go 
into the market speculatively or other- 
wise. It has all become a national phi- 
losophy which we are trying to build into 
their brains and bodies. This inflation 
move is going to be determined by the 
people, not by the Congress. You an- 
not legislate our people against inflation 
if you leave these kegs of inflation dyna- 
mite in their hands to be used by them 
as free economic agents and, if they will, 
to go speculate and thus inflate. 

If we would come in here and impose 
a seventy-five- to one-hundred-billion- 
dollar tax bill and proceed to collect it, 
I think maybe that might, through cre- 
ating fear and absorbing savings, have 
considerable to do with preventing infla- 
tion, but the Congress will not do that. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman not 
think it is important that the Congress 
and the executive department should 
insist that every one of us, every citizen, 
understand the great economic danger 
that faces this country in the expansion 
of our credit and the debt that this coun- 
try faces? If they understand that, we 
will not have inflation, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the pur- 
pose of my taking the floor at this time 
and getting this factual matter in the 
Recorp. This is not a political attack. 
I am trying to get the people of my dis- 
trict to understand the economic power 
which rests in their hands. I am not 
going to control the people of my district. 
They are going to do just as they please 
until Congress takes away from them 
their right to act as free economic 
agents; and if we have reached the hour 
in our history where this is necessary 
and where a Government bureau must 
determine the material status of our peo- 
ple by permitting them to act, produce, 
and sell instead of proceeding to conduct 
their affairs by reason of legal rights, we 
are indeed in a sorry mess, 

Mr. KEAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. It is the gentleman’s 
opinion that those like Walter Winchell 
and many other administration sup- 
porters who have been making these fan- 
tastic statements about what may hap- 
pen if the subsidy program is stopped 
are doing probably more to bring about 
the inflation psychology than any other 
people in the United States? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think they are 
just as guilty as anybody can be. 

I am going to venture into a legal field 
that I do not know too much about, and 
go back to the Dred Scott decision. 
Take the reasonings there with refer- 
ence to Dred Scott, his wife and two 
daughters and notice how denying the 
privilege of citizenship, either as to State 
or as to the United States, and denying 
him birthright as a human being, his 
material condition was defined. On 
that question we went to war, and later 
amended our Constitution and gave 
Negroes legal rights. This subsidy pro- 
posal, in my opinion, proceeds in the 
direction of letting a man own a piece of 
land, acquire feed, fertilizer, machinery 
and repair parts, and to that combine 
his brain and brawn to produce, and 
then dispose of that production only by 
permission, not by legal right—but by 
permission. When you determine my 
material status only by permission you 
may just as well say to me: “CrRAWForD, 
you have no right to be. From here on 
we will dispose of you.” I am just not 
interested in that kind of Government 
for our people whether it is sought under 
a “we must have a subsidy slogan” or 
otherwise. The farm people of this 
country have legal rights which extend 
to their productive action upon which 
they depend for existence I insist that 
these legal rights of our farmers be pro- 
tected and that not one single word shall 
be written which will allow them to exist, 
only by permission. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Speaking of producing 
by permission, what is the difference be- 
tween that and communism? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think 
there is much difference, but we will stick 
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gentleman 


I yield to the gen- 


to our own field, as covered in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States as it has 
been amended. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include therein a newspaper article 
which I wrote some years ago and which 
has present pertinence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey {Mr. Eaton]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include an editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times and a telegram from Mr. 
Robert E. Gross, president, Lockheed 
Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. HrnsHaw]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include therein a personal letter 
and a short news story from the Osceola 
(Iowa) Sentinel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LeCompte]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include therein a list of crops 
produced in the Imperial Valley of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. Pxuiiiies]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include therein certain articles 
and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE) ? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SLAUGHTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp.) 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Lannpis] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


HOARDING AND WASTING FOOD 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, house- 
wives are being asked daily to sacrifice 
and save, and, in fact, everyone is being 
asked to save oil, gas, rubber, coal, and 
food because of existing shortages of 
critical supplies, Nevertheless, the New 
Deal philosophy of scarcity is still in ex- 
istence according to the following news- 
paper headlines: “Food Scarcity Is Main 
Worry of Dietitian”; “Carloads of Spuds 
Dumped”: “Dairy Association Predicts 
Greater Shortage of Milk”; “Serious 
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Shortage of Beef by Spring Is Meat 
Council Forecast”; “Onion Shortage 
Here”; “Food Dumped Daily Despite Ra- | 
tioning, Dealer Tells Court”; “Tons of 
Pears May Be Lost”; “6 Tons of Meat 
Said To Be Spoiling Here.” 

As chairman of the subcommittee of 
fruits and vegetables of the Republican 
Food Study Committee, I have investi- 
gated the source of the above headlines 
and I have found tons and tons of food 
wasted and hoarded by Federal officials. 
This year we lost 27,000:000 cases of 
canned fruits and vegetables due to de- 
lays and bungling of bureaucrats. The 
Government has held too much food 
from the civilian population and per- 
mitted it to spoil. Potatoes, butter, 
beans, skim milk, and rolled oats have 
been allowed to spoil. 

To waste money is one thing and to 
waste food is another, but money is much 
more easily replaced than food, which 
takes a year to produce. The hoarding 
and wasting of food is criminal. Farm- 
ers, Victory gardeners, food processors, 
and distributors have done a splendid job 
in the food effort, notwithstanding the 
New Deal handicaps placed upon them, 
Yet, the sad fact remains, we are losing 
millions of dollars worth of food that 
has been extremely difficult to produce. 
The food situation in this country is one 
of our most important and perplexing 
problems. It is my sincere conviction 
that a food investigation should be 
started immediately in order that we can 
be assured of having ample food for our 
armed forces, our people on the home 
front, and our associates in this war. 

To bolster my accusation that food is 
being wasted, I want to call your atten- 
tion to a report from our Caribbean Area 
Director of the War Food Administra- 
tion, which stated: 

It is safe to say that damage due to delays 
and confusion in distributi :, however, was 
at least five times.as much as it would have 
been had distribution been through normal 
channels. 


The Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 
report further states: 

There is a lot of Dominican butter still in 
existence of which the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration have paid 10 fortnights storage 
and owe another of yesterday. Storage 
charges alone now total nearly 18 percent 
of its original value, but its condition now 
is such that it will not bring enough to 
cover storage cherges. Officials have been 
advised exactly 14 times, officially, of the 
presence and the conditions of these goods. 


The report shows the following losses 
in the Caribbean area: Loss by barrel 
lard shrinkage 310,000 pounds, $250,090; 
Dominican rice shrinkage, 13,000 bags; 
boneless Cuban beef, 3,250,000 pounds at 
25 cents per pound, $812,500; salt pickled 
spareribs, 900,000 pounds at 27 cents, 
$279,000; dry salt fatbacks, 750,000 
pounds at 16 cents, $129,000; evaporated 
milk, 21,890 cases at $4 per case; onions, 
3,750 bags, worth $28,800. 

Mr. Speaker, these are just a few 
blundering examples of why I am de- 
manding action on my resolution to in- 
vestigate the wasting of fooc. Another 
thing we need today is an inventory of 
all food held by our Government, which 
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will give us a picture of the age of the 

foodstuffs on hand. Such an inventory 

will give us an idea what foods should 

be disposed of before they spoil. It will 

save the Nation tons and tons of food. 
UNCLE SAM IN THE EEAN BUSINESS 


The Food Distribution Administration 
is offering for sale a large quantity of 
beans totaling 109,633 bags. Almost 140 
carloads of these beans are on sale at 
the following places: Boston, Mass.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Rochester, Batavia, 
Niegara Fails, Buffalo, and Brockport, 
N. Y.; Richmond, Va.; New, Orleans, La.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio; Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich. 

These beans are now marked “U.S. No. 
3” and “U.S. substandard” grades, which 
prove that the overpurchase and the 
length of time these beans have been 
carried has resulted in their deteriora- 
tion. Now, they offer these beans back 
to the American consumer, and I under- 
stand it takes as many ration points to 
buy these low-grade beans as it does to 
buy the choice hand-picked. The Amer- 
ican public is being asked to consume a 
lot of off-grade foodstuffs which have 
been permitted to deteriorate through 
the carelessness of Government over- 
buying. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. LANDIS. 

from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman might 
add that right this minute the Govern- 
ment is paying a 60-cents-per-hundred 
subsidy on beans. 

Mr. LANDIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Anyone in the bean business knows 
that beans are very apt to become full of 
weevils after being carried through the 
summer months. 

Canners do buy lots of beans for 
canned pork and beans, but they are 
restricted now by the War Production 
Board. Every bag of these stored beans 
could have been canned and sold to the 
American people or shipped abroad to 
the starving people of Europe and Asia. 

From a report in the November 20 issue 
of the Weekly Digest on Food Distribu- 
tion, the Government purchased 290,000 
bags of beans 2 weeks ago, despite the 
fact that they have over 100,000 bags, 
which they are now offering for sale. I 
hope they are not going to store them for 
a year or two and then offer the spoiled 
beans to the public. 

About the middle of October I wrote a 
letter to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion recommending taking the points off 
beans, and received this reply from 
Prentiss Brown, then Administrator of 
that Office, dated October 18: 

While it is true that the 1943 dried-bean 
crop is the largest on record, we should like 
to point out that it is not as yet completely 
harvested. In the two important bean-pro- 
ducing States of Michigan and New York, 
where approximately 35 percent of the total 
national crop is anticipated, the harvest is 
late due to a cold, wet spring. The danger to 
the crop in these areas from frost and wet 
weather is great. If anything should hap- 
pen to the yet unharvested crop in these 
States, the quantity of dry beans available 
to civilians would be directly affected. The 


I yield to the gentleman 
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progress of the harvest, as well as the distri- 
bution of dry beans actually on hand, is being 
watched very carefully. 


May I point out that this happened 6 
weeks ago, and today we have almost 140 
carloads of beans for sale. 

I should like to mention a few things 
that have been spoiled, according to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation chart. 
We have had dried beans and peas, moldy 
or weevil-infested, we have had rolled 
oats, evaporated apples, canned peaches, 
fresh onions, spaghetti, canned tomatoes, 
wheat cereal, canned salmon, potatoes, 
evaporated milk, dry skim milk, straw- 
berry preserves, frozen beef, pork trim- 
mings, and canned chicken. 

I am asking for an investigation be- 
cause we have wasted so much food and 
so many different kinds of food in the 
War Food Administration that there 
must be something done in the way of 
an investigation to stop this food waste. 
We had a case in Zanesville, Ohio, last 
month, where we lost 20 carloads of 
skimmed milk. Some of the cans of milk 
that were spoiled exploded. There 
should be some investigation as to why 
these cans of milk exploded. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
has made quite an exhaustive statement 
with reference to the terrible waste of 
food on the part of responsible officials 
in our Government. I am wondering 
whether or not the gentleman from In- 
diana has called this matter to the at- 
tention of officials in our Government 
dealing with the problem, and if so, 
what were the results. 

Mr. LANDIS. We had a potato deal at 
Vincennes last summer. I notified them 
of the loss. They started to dump 37 
carloads of potatoes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
fied of the dumping? 

Mr. LANDIS. They dumped them in 
my district, and I was there and watched 
them dump them. I notified Marvin 
Jones. He helped correct that situation 
and stopped the dumping. They tried to 
whitewash the case and said only a car- 
load and a half were reported lost, but a 
later report showed that they had lost 
22 cars of potatoes in that one experi- 
ment. 

I have my resolution before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and I have written to 
the committee and Members have sent 
them speeches. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In view of the 
gentleman’s statement, if the facts he 
has given us are true, and they appear 
to be undisputed, there should not be 
any reason why this matter should not 
be examined and investigated. * 

Mr. LANDIS. There is no question 
about it, the longer we delay the more 
we shall lose. We are losing tons and 
tons of food every day. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is a crime. 


HEARING ON PROTEIN FEED SITUATION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, 


Who was noti- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to a hearing that is to 
take place at 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture on 
the protein feed situation. This feed sit- 
uation, much as we hear about it, must 
be of interest to practically every Mem- 
ber of the House. I take this time so 
that each and every Member will have 
an opportunity of attending that hearing 
if he so desires. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, December 2, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the com- 
mitiee at 10 a. m. on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 1 and 2, 1943, for 
consideration of a post-war bill, to be 
held in room 1324, New House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
resume public hearings on House Reso- 
lutions 350 and 352, providing for the 
creation by the Executive of a commis- 
sion to effectuate the rescue of the Jewish 
people of Europe, at 10 a. m. Thursday, 
D-cember 2, 1943. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 


COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Friday, December 3, 1943. 
Business to be considered: To resume 
etroleum hearings. 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND 
Post Roaps 


There will be an open meeting of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Tuesday, December 7, 1943, at 
10:30 a. m., for consideration of H. R. 
2001, relating to penalty mail, at which 
time the Postmaster General and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, or 
their representatives, will be heard. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


946. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
lettér from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 





1943 


Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 186. Joint resolution 
to provide for the proper observance of the 
one hundred and fifty-second anniversary of 
the adoption of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, known as the Bill of 
Rights; without amendment (Rept. No. 920). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 3761. A bill to provide for full mili- 
tary rank for members of the Army Nurse 
Corps, dietitians, and physical therapy aides, 
and for other purposes; to tle Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWAN: 

H. R. 3762. A bill to provide for the use of 
patents in the interest of national defense 
or the prosecution of war, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R.3763. A bill to relieve former postal 
employees who performed postal duties after 
induction into the military service; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 3764. A bill to amend section 3 (a) of 
the Securities Act of 1933, as amended, relat- 
ing to exempted securities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 3765. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to extend 
the time limit for immunity; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 3766. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to present a decoration of the 
Purple Heart and a silver victory button to 
Charles A. Pratt; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORD: 

H. R. 3767. A bill for the relief of Carl 

Ledford; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3830. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Tony 
Moskus and 20 other St. Louis citizens, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 2082 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3831. Also, petition of Edward Tolve and 20 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8832 Also, petition of Don Sickmon and 
19 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3833 Also, petition of Paul Kline and 19 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3834. Also, petition of Julia Fillo and 40 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
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the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3835. By Mr. NORMAN: Petition of Nira 
Woods, of South Bend, Wash., and 15 other 
residents of South Bend, urging passage of 
House bill 2082, to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic liquors in 
the United States for the duration of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3836. By Mr. HALE: Petition of the Maine 
Society of Public Accountants, urging -that 
Congress establish as soon as possible a quali- 
fied nonpartisan commission composed of 
Members of Congress, representatives of the 
Treasury Department and independent law- 
yers, accountants, and economists to write 
a simple revenue law which will express a 
permanent and consistent policy of Federal 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3837. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Newton 
P. Stipp and others of Neosho and Newton 
Counties, Mo., urging support of House bill 
2082, introduced by Hon. JosrrPH R. BRYSON, 
of South Carolina, to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war, by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war and 
until the termination of demobilization; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3838. Also, petition of Paul Fransham and 
others of Buffalo and Dallas Counties, Mo., 
urging support of House bill 2082, introduced 
by Hon. Josern R. Bryson, of South Carolina, 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war, by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war and until the termi- 
nation of demobilization; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 


TuurspAy, DecEMBER 2, 1943 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 
18, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God our Father, before ever 
our yearning needs have broken into 
speech Thou hearest even the secret sigh 
of our fainting yet aspiring hearts. 
Every heavenly virtue we possess, every 
moral victory we win, every thought of 
holiness which shames our uncleanness 
is Thine alone. Forgive us that we have 
sought, with fame and riches and 
worldly power before our eyes, to build 
the habitation of our souls on founda- 
tions which in these testing days, when 
the floods have come, are revealed as 
sinking sand. We have seen the morn 
with its fair promise turn to desolation 
and weeping noon as men who have lost 
their way have blindly destroyed the 
garnished treasures of the ages and have 
blackened the good earth upon which 
they might dwell as Thy royal children. 

Restore unto us the years which the 
locusts have eaten, redeem our failures, 
pardon our transgressions. Make our 
weakness the throne of Thy power. In 
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this anguished day grant us the vision 
and the strength, O Emanuel, God for- 
ever with us, to make a place for Thee to 
reign within our hearts, to build that 
city where Thou shalt dwell with men, 
and sin and darkness, pain and sorrow, 
shall be no more. In the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barkiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, December 1, 1943, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 


“nominations were communicated to the 


Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

8S. 1494. A bill for the relief of the William 
J. Burns International Detective Agency; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 556). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.977. A bill for the relief of Clare A. 
Miller; without amendment (Rept. No. 557). 

By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 636. A bill for the relief of C. J. Toole; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 558); 

H. R. 1344. A bill for the relief of Paul W. 
Busbey, Mrs. Paul W. Busbey, Paula Busbey, 
and Mrs. Louisa Busbey; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 559); and 

H.R. 1379. A bill for the relief of Gerald 
Estell Proctor; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 560). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S.470. A bill to implement article 28 of the 
convention signed at Geneva on July 27, 1929, 
relating to the use of the coat of arms of the 
Swiss Confederation for commercial or other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 561). 

By Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 866. A bill to fix the compensation of 
registers of the district land offices in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
562). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, reported 
favorably the nomination of Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, of North Carolina, to be a 
member of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education for the unexpired term 
of 3 years ending July 17, 1946. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. ConNALLY): 
8.1563. A bill for the relief of W. E. 
Dowdell and’ June Dowdell; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
By Mr. ELLENDER: 

8.1564. A bill to relieve former postal 
employees who performed postal duties 
after induction into the military service; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. BANKHEAD (for himself and 
Mr. EASTLAND) : 

S. 1565. A bill to amend section 8 of Public 
Law 729, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved 
October 2, 1942, with respect to the rate of 
loans upon certain agricultural commodities; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(Mr. WILEY introduced Senate bill 1566, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

8.1567. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in Glacier 
County, Mont.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 1568. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended, with respect to the require- 
ment that old-age assistance under title I of 
such act be paid only to needy individuals; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REVENUE BILL 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to the pending tax 
bill, which I ask to have printed in the 
usual form, printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received, 
printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. The amendment will also 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Truman to the bill (H. R. 
3687) to provide revenue and for other 
purposes, is as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following: 

“That section 710 (a) (1) (relating to 
rate of excess-profits tax) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(1) General rule: There shall be levied, 
collected, and paid for each taxable year, 
upon the adjusted excess-profits net income, 
as defined in subsection (b), of every cor- 
poration (except a corporation exempt un- 
der section 727) a tax equal to whichever of 
the following amounts is the lesser: 

“*(A) Ninety percent of the adjusted ex- 
cess-profits net income; or 

“*(B) An amount which, when added to 
the tax imposed for the taxable year under 
chapter 1 (other than section 102) equals 
the following percentages of the corporation 
surtax net income, computed under section 
15 or supplement G, as the case may be, 
but without regard to the credit provided 
in section 26 (e) (relating to income sub- 
ject to the tax imposed by this subchap- 
ter): On corporation surtax net incomes 
amounting to $25,000 or less, 40 percent; on 
corporation surtax net incomes over $25,000 
but not over $50,000, 50 percent, or $10,000 
plus 90 percent of the corporation surtax 
net income in excess of $25,000, whichever 
is the lesser; on corporation surtax net in- 
comes over $50,000 but not over $75,000, 60 
percent, or $25,000 plus 90 percent of the 
corporation surtax net incOme in excess Of 
$50,000, whichever is lesser; on corporation 
surtax net incomes over $75,000 but not over 
$100,000, 70 percent, or $45,000 plus 90 per- 
cent of the corporation surtax net income 
in excess of $75,000, whichever is the lesser; 
on corporation surtax net incomes over 
$100,000, 80 percent, or $70,000 plus 90 per- 
cent of the corporation surtax net income in 
excess of $100,000, whichever is the lesser.’” 


Mr. TRUMAN. I should like to have 
printed in the Recorp immediately after 
the proposed amendment submitted by 
me to the tax bill a letter from Henry 
A. Bundschu explaining the amendment. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecoazp, 
as follows: 


WILson, Bunvscnu & BAILEY, 
KansSas City, Mo., August 13, 1943. 
Senator Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harry: Attached hereto is an amend- 
ment to section 710 of the Internal Revenue 
Code which I have prepared in accordance 
with our recent conversation. 

This section now imposes excess-profits 
taxes at the rate of 90 percent of excess 
profits net income but limits such taxes to 
an amount which, added to other income 
taxes, shall not exceed 80 percent of the sur- 
tax net income, which means that the com- 
bined normal, surtax, and _ excess-profits 
taxes of a corporation shall not be in excess 
of 80 percent of its net income. 

The proposed amendment would give re- 
lief to small corporations having a small in- 
vested capital and a poor earning experience 
in recent years by limiting their over-all 
taxes to a percentage considerably smaller 
than the 80-percent limitation fixed by the 
present law. 

We have divided the corporations which 
have a net income of less than $100,000 into 
four classes giving more relief to the smaller 
corporations—thus, a corporation having a 
net income of $25,000 or less would have an 
over-all limit on their taxes of 40 percent; 
corporations between $25,000 and $50,000 net 
income would have an over-all limit of 50 
percent; those between $50,000 and $75,000 
net incomes would have an over-all limit of 
60 percent; those from $75,000 to $100,000 
would have an over-all limit of 70 percent. 

To take care of the corporations having 
an income slightly in excess of the top limit 
of each bracket, a notch provision is added 
which would keep such a corporation from 
being penalized by a slight increase in in- 
come over the tax of the next lower bracket. 
For instance, a corporation which has an in- 
come of $26,000 would, if there were no notch 
provision, pay an income tax at the 50-per- 
cent rate, amounting to $13,000, while a cor- 
poration having a net income of $25,000 
would have the advantage of the 40-percent 
rate and pay only $10,000. Thus, the cor- 
poration would be penalized $3,000 in: taxes 
for making an additional $1,000 income. 
Under the notch provision the $26,000 cor- 
poration would be given the privilege of com- 
puting its tax at $10,000 (the tax on $25,000 
at the rate of 40 percent plus 90 percent of 
the excess over $25,000 which would permit 
a computation of its tax at $10,900. 

This method of computing taxes through 
a notch provision is one which has long been 
in effect in other portions of the law. For 
instance, it is now in effect in relation to 
both normal tax and surtax on corporations 
having an income of over $25,000. 

This proposed amendment would avoid 
penalizing corporations having an income 
slightly in excess of $100,000 by ‘an appro- 
priate notch provision although such a pro- 
vision is inserted only to avoid injustices and 
not to give relief to those corporations. For 
example, the corporation which has an in- 
come of $100,000 would have a tax of $70,000. 
Under the present law its over-all tax would 
be $80,000. A corporation having an income 
of $105,000 would, if there were no notch pro- 
vision, be taxed in the sum of $84,000. It 
would thus pay an additional $14,000 for 
making an additional $5,000 in income. 
Through the operation of the notch provi- 
sion its taxes would be limited to $74,500 


thereby avoiding the injustice which would 


result if there were no notch provision. 
While the relief given is substantial, it 

still leaves a fairly heavy tax. Thus a cor- 

poration having a net income of $60,000 
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would pay an income tax not to exceed 
$34,009, permitting retention of $26,000. Un- 
der the law as it now exists that corporation 
could pay as much as $48,000 leaving to the 
owners only $12,000 of the original profits. 

This amendment could be restricted in its 
application, if Congress saw fit, to privately 
owned independent corporations but to de- 
fine such corporations with the particularity 
necessary in a tax law is extremely difficult; 
and it would be even more difficult to attempt 
to relieve the injustices which would result 
wuere a given enterprise fell barely outside 
the limits as so defined. The proposed 
amendment would not reduce excess profits 
tax of a corporation that made in excess of 
$200,000 net and only a very slight effect on 
corporations making over $100,000. For ex- 
ample, a corporation making $250,000 would 
have the option of computing its over-all tax 
at the rate of 80 percent which would give a 
tax of $200,000 which is the same as the pres- 
ent law, or, under the proposed law it could 
compute its tax at $70,000, plus 90 percent of 
the excess over $100,000 which would give an 
over-all tax of $205,000. Obviously, it would 
use the 80-percent bracket of the present 
law. A corporation with a net income of 
$150,000 would receive a slight benefit—a 
benefit of $5,000 savings of tax as compared 
with a $10,000 savings which a corporation 
making $100,000 would have. 

It is a well known fact that, particularly 
in the Middle West, a great many businesses 
suffered so greatly during the depression and 
had so slight a recovery prior to 1939, that the 
base period used in the excess profits tax law 
(the years 1936 to 1939) does not reflect a re- 
covery to their real earning power as it 
existed before the depression. This is true 
even though compared to 1932 and 1933 these 
corporations had attained a small degree of 
prosperity during the base period. In other 
parts of the country 1936 and 1937 were al- 
most “hoom” years, while the Midwest was 
suffering a great drought disaster. 

The proposed bill will give relief to these 
smaller corporations which are now greatly 
in need of it and especially to those corpo- 
rations which are now doing business in the 
90 percent bracket. Many have already 
reached a place in their 1943 incomes where 
they are paying 90 percent of their current 
profits to the Government. The effect of this 
on the morale of the management of small 
corporations does not need amplification. 

The relief given to the small corporations 
by the proposed amendment should not 
greatly reduce the total amount of taxes col- 
lected by the Federal Government, for large 
corporations with greater earning power are 
not affected. It does not affect even small 
corporations if they had a favorable earning 
experience in the base years or had a large 
capital investment in proportion to their 
earnings. It should also be kept in mind 
that when the earnings of the corporations 
benefited by this amendment are distributed 
to the stockholders they will still bear the 
weight of the individual income taxes which 
will absorb a large part of what is left. 

In the preparation of this amendment I 
have had the very valued assistance and co- 
operation of Mr. Elmer B. Hodges, who is a 
member of Mr. Gage’s firm. He is one of 
the outstanding experts on taxation in Kan- 
sas City. I have also consulted with Mr. 
Perry Shrader, another tax expert, and I have 
collaborated with Mayor John B. Gage. 

If you wish any additional information or 
have any questions about the matter or if 
there is anything in the measure which is 
not clear we will consider it a favor if you 
will give us the privilege of furnishing the 
information and answering your questions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry A. BuNpDSCHU. 
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Mr. HATCH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3687) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
cered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


REGULATION OF INSURANCE BUSINESS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1362) to affirm the intent 
of the Congress that the regulation of 
the business of insurance remain within 
the control of the several States and 
that the acts of July 2, 1890, and Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, as amended, be not ap- 
plicable to that business, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 


A SENATOR VISITS THE THEATERS 
WAR—ARTICLE BY SENATOR MEAD 


[Mr. ELLEIDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Senator Visits the Theaters of 
War,” written by Senator Mgap and published 
in the Postmaster magazine for November 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY LOUIS JOHNSON AT AMERI- 
CAN LEGION DINNER, OMAHA, NEBR. 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by Louis Johnson, former Assistant 
Secretary of War, at a guest dinner at the 
twenty-fifth national convention of the 
American Legion at Omaha, Nebr., Septem- 
ber 21, 1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


FINLAND AND RUSSIA—ARTICLE BY 
JOHN O'DONNELL 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
John O’Donnell under the headline “Capitol 
Stuff,” from the Washington Times-Herald of 
December 1, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ELECTION IN KENTUCKY—ARTICLE BY 
ARTHUR KROCK 

{Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Old Kentucky Home’s ‘Good 
Night’,” by Arthur Krock, published in the 
New York Times of Thursday, December 2, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXEMPTION OF FIRE-INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES FROM ANTITRUST LAWS 

[Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Pointed Questions by O’Manoney,” 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
November 30, 1943, and an editorial entitled 
“O’MaHONEY Turns the Tables,’ published 
in the Chicago Sun of December 1, 1943, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


REPORT BY SENATOR BUTLER ON HIS 
TRIP TO CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a motion that the report 


OF 
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of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. BuTLer! on his trip to South 
America be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I have read the 
report, and it covers bureaus and matters 
that fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
For that reason I move that the report 
be referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is not present at the 
moment. Is the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri agreeable to him? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Iam sure it is, because 
he is a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. If it is not, I shall be 
glad to put it in any way that is agree- 
able to him, but I am sure it is agreeable 
to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the Senator from Nebraska, 
I do not want to make a statement in 
regard to the motion made by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri or the subject matter 
of the unilateral report made by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska in regard to his pan- 
American trip. He asked unanimous 
consent that it be printed as a Senate 
document. Personally, I think that was 
a mistake, because it has turned out that 
it has aroused much controversy. The 
facts ought to be settled and determined 
before any document is made a Senate 
document because when anything goes 
out as a Senate document it is presumed 
to be accurate; but the Senator from Ne- 
braska obtained consent. As frequently 
happens here, as a matter of courtesy, we 
consent to things that ought not to be 
done. I have suggested to the Senator 
from Nebraska—and I shall not go any 
further into it until he returns—that a 
certain course be pursued. I will wait 
a? he is present on the floor to discuss 
it. 

In the meantime I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


. the following Senators answered to their 


names; ° 
Aiken Guffey Revercomb 
Andrews Hatch Reynolds 
Austin Hawkes Robertson 
Bankhead Hayden Russell 
Barkley Hill Scrugham 
Bilbo Hoiman Shipstead 
Bone Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 

Buck Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lucas Tobey 

Byrd McCarran Trumen 
Capper McClelian Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Tydings 
Chandler McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Wagner 
Clark, Mo. Mead Wallgren 
Danaher Millikin Walsh 

Davis Moore Wheeler 
Eastland Nye Wherry 
Ellender O’Daniel White 
Ferguson O’Mahoney Wiley 
George Overton Willis 

Gerry Pepper Wilson 
Gillette Radcliffe 

Green Reed 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpock] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THomas!] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from California [ Mr. 
Downey], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are detained on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BalLey] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. McNary], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BUSHFIFLD], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senater from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] is confined to his home with a 
cold. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GuRNEY] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREw- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO SENATOR- 
DESIGNATE FROM NEW JERSFY 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, Hon. 
ARTHUR WALSH, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of my late colleague, 
Hon. W. Warren Barbour, is present in 
the Chamber and ready to take the oath. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor-designate will present himself at the 
desk, the oath will be administered to 
him. 

- Mr. WALSH, escorted by Mr. HAawkKEs, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk, 
and the oath prescribed by law was ad- 
ministered to him by the Vice President. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart). 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by Mr. Tarr, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. —. The act of August 2, 1939, entitled 
“An act to prevent pernicious political ac- 
tivities,” as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto the following new sections: 

“Sec. 22. It shall be unlawful for any offi- 
cer or person employed in the executive 
branch of the United States Government, or 
any agency or department thereof, other 
than the Army and the Navy, to deliver or 
cause to be delivered to persons in the armed 
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- forces of the United States any general com- 
munication, general order, Government mag- 
azine, Government newspaper, or other lit- 
erature paid for in whole or in part with 
Government funds, or to make, or cause to 
be made, any broadcast to the armed forces 
c2 the United States, paid for in whole or in 
part with Government funds, containing po- 
litical argument of any kind designed or 
calculated to affect the result of any election 
for President, Vice President, Presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives: Provided, That 
nothing herein shali prevent the sending of 
any letter, magazine, newspaper, or other lit- 
erature by any individual, corporation, or po- 
litical committee to any member of the armed 
forces, addressed personally to such member 
of the armed forces, and paid for by him, or 
by the person sending the same. 

“Sec. 23. It shall be unlawful for any 
officer or person employed in the executive 
branch of the United States Government, or 
any agency or department thereof, includ- 
ing the Army and the Navy, to censor or in- 
terfere with any letter or communication 
addressed to an incividual member of the 
armed forces for the purpose of removing 
therefrom political literature or political ar- 
guments or other matter sent to such indi- 
vidual member cf the armed forces by any 
indivicual, corporation, or political commit- 
tee, unless such literature or other matter 
contains military information which may be 
of value to the enemy. 

“Sec. 24. Any person who violates the pro- 
visions of section 22 or section 23 hereof 
shall upon conviction thereof be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than 1 year, or both.” 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who were present 
yesterday and listened to the debate 
upon the Taft amendment, which is now 
pending before the Senate, must realize 
the difficulties thrust upon the Army and 
the Navy and the ballot commission with 
respect to the proper administration of 
the subject matter contained in the 
amendment. I have offered a substitute 
which I think covers the real objective 
attempted to be reached by the able 
Senator from Ohio in his amendment, 
and which will be administratively pos- 
sible if my substitute is accepted. 

In my substitute amendment I have 
placed all the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of its provisions upon the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment. I leave in it the same features as 
are found in section 22 of the Taft 
amendment. I eliminate the question of 
judgment as to what political magazine 
is fair insofar as political propaganda is 
concerned. I undertake to say that in 
all these matters affecting servicemen 
in this country or overseas we must rely 
upon someone, and in my opinion we 
must rely upon the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy properly to 
oarry out these functions. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Am I to understand that 
the Senator’s amendment is exactly like 
my amendment, except that the Army 
and the Navy are entirely eliminated 
from the provisions of the amendment? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is practically cor- 
rect, but in addition to that, the ballot 


commission, upon whom the Senator de- 
sired to place responsibility which the 
committee does not believe should be so 
placed, is stricken from the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course the Senator 
realizes that the main purpose of my 
amendment was to require the Army and 
the Navy to be impartial, and of course 
the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois entirely destroys my amend- 
ment, except that he is willing to apply 
the prohibition to the O. W. I.; but so 
far as the Army and the Navy are con- 
cerned, he simply is eliminating them 
and permitting them to engage in po- 
litical propaganda or anything else they 
choose to do. Of course, I could not 
possibly accept the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. First, the Senator can- 
not cite an instance of the Army and the 
Navy having engaged in political propa- 
ganda, and I want him to do that in the 
course of the debate if he can. The 
Army and the Navy are engaged in fight- 
ing a war. The Army and the Navy are 
attempting to take care of the men over- 
seas and in this country in such a way 
that their morale will be at the highest 
point at all times. Whenever we take 
away from the Army and the Navy and 
attempt to place in the hands of some- 
one else the right to say what these boys 
overseas shall do in connection with 
Yank, in connection with Stars and 


| Stripes, in connection with the other 


| 
| 


magazines and newspapers which go to 
them day after day and give them the 
information which builds them up to the 
highest type of soldiers, then I say we 
are doing a tremendous injustice to the 
war effort and that by such an amend- 
ment are militating against the effective 
prosecution of the war. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, will | 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Assuming that the 
Army and the Navy might play politics, 
is it not true that the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War both be- 
longed to the other party at the time they 
were appointed? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course that is true. 
The Secretary of the Navy is one of the 
prominent Republicans of the country. 
He was a candidate for Vice President 
with Landon in 1936. He is an out- 
standing citizen of America. 

Mr. ANDREWS. He is a good man. 

Mr. LUCAS. He has made an excel- 
lent Secretary of the Navy. As a Demo- 
crat I defended him on the floor of the 
Senate when there were a number of 
Senators who would not vote to confirm 
his nomination. I think any reasonable 
man who wants to be fair and impartial 
will say that Frank Knox, as Secretary 
of the Navy, has done a remarkable job, 
not as a Republican, not as a Democrat, 
but as an outstanding American who 
looks to his country ahead of politics. 
And with respect to Henry Stimson—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’MAHONEY in the chair). Does the Sen- 
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ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, What is to prevent a regu- 
lar campaign being organized by the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats among the 
officers of the Army so that they may in 
effect conduct political campaigns in all 
the camps in the United States and the 
camps abroad? I do not suggest that 
they would do so at the front, but most 
of the soldiers will not be engaged in 
active fighting. What is there to pre- 
vent such officers from conducting po- 
litical propaganda? Whether it is Re- 
publican or Democratic, should it not be 
eliminated, and how is the Senator pro- 
posing to eliminate it? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I asked 
the Senator from Ohio a moment ago 
to cite one instance of the Army or the 
Navy at any time having played politics 
in this war. 

Mr. TAFT. The answer is—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a moment. I do not 
yield further. I have more confidence, 
and I am glad I have, in the chiefs of 
the Army and the Navy than the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator mean—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not yielding. I do 
not desire to have the Senator break in 
on me. I want the Senate rules observed 
while I am participating in this debate. 

Mr. President, insofar as carrying out 
the provisions of this amendment is con- 
cerned, I am glad that I have more con- 
fidence than the Senator from Ohio has 
in the two outstanding Republicans who 
are heading the war and the Navy De- 
partments at this particular time in a 
creditable way, Mr. President, in a way 
that has the admiration of the allied 
world, 

Mr. TAFT. Now, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In the first place, answer- 
ing the Senator’s question about citing a 
case, I will say that there has not been 
an election—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, there was one in 
1942. 

Mr. TAFT. If so, it was of very minor 
effect, and no one in the Army or in the 
Navy was particularly interested in it. 
But of course the decision is not made by 
the officers at the front. The selection 
of books is made right here in Washing- 
ton by divisions of the Army and the 
Navy. The selection of the newspapers 
the soldiers are going to be allowed to 
read and the exclusion of those they are 
not going to be allowed to read rests in a 
department of the Army or of the Navy. 
The selection rests not in active Army 
officers at the front, but in special boards 
created for that purpose. 

I ask the Senator, What would be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Navy if his 
attitude is as the Senator says? It 
would be to issue a general order to all 
who are in the Navy. In what terms? 
Exactly in the terms of the amendment 
I am proposing. Then, why cannot 
Congress do it? All I am asking Con- 
gress to do is exactly what the Senator 
says the Secretary of the Navy and the 
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Secretary of War will do if we leave it 
to them. 

Mr. LUCAS. But the Senator forgets 
the other provisions of his amendment, 
which would be so exceedingly burden- 
some upon the ballot commission, as well 
as upon the Army and the Navy. I am 
speaking of what the ballot commission 
has to do with respect to censorship of 
almost anything that is on the border 
line of a political argument or political 
propaganda. No one would dare issue 
it until he submitted it to the ballot 
commission and obtained the ballot com- 
mission’s approval, if he did not want 
to face a fine and imprisonment under 
the penalty clause of the section. 

I return to one of the primary con- 
siderations I discussed yesterday with re- 
spect to the magazines and newspapers 
which are published by the boys over- 
seas themselves—the Yank, the Stars 
and Stripes, and 1,200 other unit and 
local publications which are edited, pre- 
pared, and issued by the boys in the 
service. Not by my vote will the Senate 
ever take that initiative away from those 
men. I would rather have it in the 
hands of the boys at the front or the 
boys in the camps in this country than 
to have it in any other hands. We can 
rest assured that they will do a good job. 
If in these publications they wish to dis- 
cuss political issues, I want them to do 
so on their own initiative. If in one 
of the issues they wish to condemn me, 
if Iam a candidate for reelection in the 
next election, that will be perfectly all 
right. That is their privilege. It is the 
privilege of the newspapers of the coun- 
try, and I will not vote to take away from 
the soldier who is fighting the battle for 
freedom, the right to carry on in his own 
way, as best he can, and in the best way 
he understands, in preparing and editing 
the newspaper of a particular camp or 
the newspaper which goes to the boys of 
our country who are overseas. 

Mr. President, in that connection let 
me read a note which was given to me 
recently: 

The Saturday Review of Literature re- 
cently recommended the Pulitzer Prize to the 
magazine Yank for its outstanding con- 
tribution to American letters. 


That is how good the magazine is. Yet, 
under his amendment the Senator from 
Ohio would have someone in Washing- 
ton, someone in the Army or the Navy, to 
prepare a political battle page for this 
magazine, one writer for the Democratic 
point of view, and one for the Repub- 
lican point of view, thereby suppressing 
the creative genius of the boys who are 
writing for a magazine that has been 
recommended for the Pulitzer prize. 

Mr. President, the morale of the boys 
in the Army and the Navy must not be 
torn down in this way. It must be main- 
tained as it is, if we want to have effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. 

These publications entertain the boys, 
they give the boys an opportunity to find 
out what is going on in the camps and at 
home, in their leisure moments during 
the war, if they ever have any. The boys 
who read the magazines realize full well 
that they are literature which is being 


compiled and created by their own fel- 
lows in the service in whom they are 
tremendously interested, for there de- 
velops in the military service a com- 
radeship which everyone who has served 
in the armed forces during war knows 
is unique. That is one of the reasons why 
I cannot support the Taft amendment. 

What I provide in the beginning of my 
amendment practically would take care 
of what the Senator from Ohio really de- 
sires. The Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from New Hampshire are afraid 
of what the President of the United 
States would do if he should be a candi- 
date for reelection; they are afraid of 
what he might do in connection with his 
broadcasts and in connection with the 
broadcasts of the members of his Cabi- 
net and of other executive officers. My 
amendment would take care of that sit- 
uation. I, too, want to have a fair and 
an impartial election, as does every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I do not want to play 
politics with this bill at all; but, Mr. 
President, yesterday I heard the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Ohio indulge in what was politics, 
in something which was wholly irrele- 
vant to the pending measure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; not for a moment. 

Mr. President, they dragged the O. W. 
I. over the political trail yesterday, at a 
time when very few Members of the Sen- 
ate were on the floor. They had a great 
time on their side of the aisle playing 
politics with the pending measure, al- 
though everything they said was imma- 
terial and irrelevant to the issue of 
whether we are to get the ballot to the 
soldier and give him an opportunity to 
vote. Oh, Mr. President, politics, They 
say we are playing politics with the pend- 
ing bill; but every inference to be drawn 
from the remarks of Senators on the 
other side of the aisle is that the pending 
bill is a political measure for the benefit 
of the party represented by Senators on 
this side of the aisle. We are, however, 
expected to believe that the Senators on 
the other side of the aisle are pure, just 
as pure and undefiled as a new-born 
babe, on the question of politics. 

Mr. President, Iam amused. My good 
friend, the Senator from New Hampshire, 
has never played any politics since he 
has heen in the Senate. He is certain to 
win the political Pulitzer prize for making 
such a statement as that, if one is ever 
granted. 

I desire to read a statement which was 
made yesterday during the delightful 
colloquy between the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from New Hampshire. 
The Senator from Ohio said: 

Whether the Arabs want lapel buttons, or 
whether they have lapels upon which to put 

hem, I do not know, but the only way to 
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which they can be gotten to the Arabs is to | 


send them to the soldiers and have the sol- 
diers distribute them. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio | 


did not take time to ascertain the facts 
about that matter. He did not take time 
to verify the accuracy of that statement. 
The statement was made for purely po- 
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litical purposes. The Senator from New 
Hampshire wants the people of the coun- 
try to understand, as the result of that 
statement, that the present administra- 
tion is attempting to send to the soldiers, 
wherever they may be, badges with a 
picture of President Roosevelt on one 


- Side and with a picture of the American 


flag on the other, and with wording in 
the Arabic language. What are the 
facts? 

Mr. President, since I have been in the 
Senate I have found that more misstate- 
ments of fact are made on the floor of 
the Senate than in any other single 
forum in which I have ever participated. 
Many Senators seem not to care any- 
thing about the facts. Half-baked 
truths and distorted facts are the things 
which make the headlines of the news- 
papers in this country. I have tried a 
great many lawsuits in my day, and I 
always was able to win them on the 
facts; but here in the Senate we can- 
not do that and make the headlines. 

So, Mr. President, in the wonderful 
address which was delivered yesterday by 
the Senator from Ohio in the course of 
the gossipy colloquy between himself 
and the Senator from New Hampshire, 
those two estimable gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle, two of my good 
friends, the Senator from Ohio said, 
“Oh, these buttons and these badges are 
being sent overseas aivd are being dis- 
tributed by the soldiers.” Why did the 
Senator from Ohio make that statement? 
He did so because he wants the American 
people to believe, of course, that the pres- 
ent administration is now propagandiz- 
ing the soldiers with President Roose- 
velt’s picture and with a picture of the 
American flag. 

Let ine state the facts about the mat- 
ter. In the first place, let me say that 
the information I shall now give comes 
from an authentic source. First of all, 
not a single clip was distributed by the 
O. W. I. to or through the Army. Gen- 
eral Osborn, of the Special Services Di- 
vision, United States of America, attested 
to this. He is in charge of ail troop news, 
entertainment, and other channels to 
the soldiers overseas which might have 
the slightest bearing on the allega- 
tions made by the Senator from Ohio. 
I talked over the telephone to General 
Osborn this morning. He absolutely de- 
nied the statement which was made yes- 
terday b, the Senator from Ohio for 
political reasons. 

The hard facts are these: When it 
became known to agencies, including 
O. W.I., informed as to military plans 
that sooner or later our troops would 
be in north Africa, it became clearly ap- 
parent that every possible device should 
be used to gain the good will of the na- 
tive population and to help them identify 
an American when they saw one. 

Anyone who understands the situa- 
tion which prevailed in north Africa 
when our troops made the first invasion 
believed then that in that invasion we 
would lose many more thousands of men 
than we actually lost. Anyone who 
knows the Arab picture knows the type 
of people the Arabs are. It was for the 
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benefit of the troops, for the benefit of 
the boys who were fighting and dying, 
that the American flag and the picture 
of Roosevelt was sent in there. They 
were sent in order to create a feeling of 
friendship and good will for some of our 
boys who might be lost in the desert be- 
cause of plane wrecks or because of some 
other military reason. The Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire could not give anyone credit for 
such a motive. So far as the Senator 
from New Hampshire is concerned, ev- 
erything dene in this war is done for po- 
litical reasons. That is the attitude from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
mean to imply that the soldiers in north 
Africa never see the clips or have any- 
thing to do with them? Do the Arabs 
wear blankets over the clips when they 
meet a soldier? What is the procedure? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator cannot be 
humorous with me on this question. He 
can carry on his delightful collequy and 
facetious remarks with the Senator from 
Ohio, but to me it is a serious matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps the Senator 
from New Hampshire is funny without 
knowing it. 

Mr. LUCAS. He cannot make a seri- 
ous situation look better by a weak joke. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Perhaps if I really 
wished to be funny, I would ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to explain the 
Kentucky election. Then I think we 
should have some real humor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That might be com- 
ical, but not funny. 

Mr. WILEY. That is tragedy. 

Mr. LUCAS. Requests were made from 
north Africa—not originated in the 
United States—for some such device as 
what is called a lapel clip, which was sent 
in very small amounts, beginning in Sep- 
tember 1942. I have before me the sched- 
ule of those shipments, the amounts, and 
their destinations. A quantity of 10,000, 
showing a picture of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the American flag, with an in- 
scription in Arabic, was sent to Cairo in 
September 1942; 10,000 were sent to 
Bagdad in March 1943; 17,000, in Eng- 
lish and Arabic, were sent to Asia Minor 
in January and February 1943; 7,000 in 
English and Portuguese, showing the 
American and Portuguese flags’ are 
awaiting transportation to Cape Verde; 
5,000, in English, showing the British and 
American flags, are awaiting transporta- 
tion to the Fiji Islands. 

Those people are not going to vote in 
the 1944 election, I take it. Even if they 
wear these devices on their lapels, what 
difference does it make from the stand- 
point of whether it is political or not? 
It was a good-will measure, and that was 
all. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wonder if the same 
procedure which the Senator is outlining 





was followed by other nations—that is, 
whether Churchill sent his picture to the 
Arabs in north Africa, 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot answer the Sen- 
ator, and I am not interested in that 
question, 

I should like to return to the point I 
made a while ago. I wish to make clear 
that the soldiers are not delivering these 
badges, as was stated yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate. The soldiers have 
nothing to do with them, They are han- 
dled by the O. W. I. It is the O. W. I. 
which is making delivery of these buttons 
in the proper places. 

Since every American flyer who might 
be forced down in his plane in native 
territory away from the military concen- 
trations wears a device with an American 
flag, with an inscription in Arabic, “I am 
a friend from America,” does the Senator 
object to the fact that there is at least 
a chance, through the efforts of the 
O. W. I., that the flag might be recog- 
nized? If it saved one American boy who 
came down in the desert 75 miles away 
from his camp, all that was spent and all 
that was done was worth while. That 
is the basis of it. I challenge anyone 
rightfully to contend that it was political 
propaganda. AsI have previously stated, 
it was for the benefit of the American 
soldier, and no one else. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does not the S:nator 
from Illinois believe that it wuld be 
just as effective for the O. W. I. to dis- 
tribute to the Arabs in north Africa 
clips bearing only a representation of 
the American flag, which is the symbol 
of America, rather than the picture of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, or anyone else? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator may be cor- 
rect; but what is the difference? Roose- 
velt is a symbol of something worth while 
throughout the world, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to the contrary. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Justa moment. I cannot 
be too serious about what is going on 
in north Africa, Italy, and other places. 
These clips are a gesture of good will, 
and, whether they carry the picture of 
the President and the American flag, or 
whether they carry only the American 
flag, they are worth while from the 
standpoint of saving the life of some 
American boy. An Arab who gets one of 
these buttons and wears it on his lapel 
may save the life of some American boy. 
That is the whole idea. 

Let me tell the Senate what General 
Eisenhower says about it. he Senator 
from New Hampshire will not believe 
him, either, because, in the Senator's 
view, he, too, is playing politics over 
there. This is what General Eisenhower 
said in.a cable from Algiers on October 7, 
1943: ha 

Fall of Naples seems appropriate moment 
send you message of appreciation for work 
of Psychological Warfare Branch, which com- 
prises O. W.I., O. 8. S., P. W. E., and M. O. I, 
In Tunisian campaign, later Pantellaria and 
Sicily, and now invasion of Italy, P. W. B. has 
unquestionably made its contribution as an 
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integral part of the fighting forces, and { 
look forward to continued valuable work by 
this branch. 

Equally important has been base propa- 
ganda in north Africa and occupation propa- 
ganda in Sicily and initial spots in Italy, 
where P. W. B. efforts, working in closest 
liaison with civil administration in north 
Africa and military-government section in 
Sicily and Italy, have greatly contributed 
toward the friendly and cooperative attitude 
of the local inhabitants. 


What is the situation in Lebanon at 
this particular time? What is it in 
Palestine at this particular moment? 
Ask any of the Senators who went 
around the world what they found over 
there among the various tribes in those 
countries. Anything could happen at 
any time; and any honest attempt on 
the part of the O. W. I. or any other 
branch of this Government to cause that 
condition to subside certainly is in the 
interest of the American soldiers who are 
fighting over there. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois please tell me, so 
long as he has made a big issue of this 
question, what different effect is pro- 
duced by a clip bearing a picture of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, worn on the lapel of an 
Arab, or some part of his clothing, as 
compared with a similar device showing 
only the American flag? I have always 
been taught that the American flag is 
the emblem of America, regardless of in- 
dividuals and regardless of governments, 
It means America. Certainly those peo- 
ple know what the American flag stands 
for. If it is desired to place a picture 
on the clip in addition to the representa- 
tion of the American flag, why not use 
the picture of General Eisenhower, or 
someone like him? He is known to them. 
He represents something. 

Mr. LUCAS. No picture would satisfy 
the Senator unless it were a picture of 
the Senator. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iam sure I would like 
to see the picture of the Senator from 
Illinois on that clip. I would not object 
to it. 

Mr. LUCAS. We will collaborate right 
upon that after this debate. [Laughter. | 

One further word in response to what 
the Senator says. The good will of the 
Moslem world is of tremendous impor- 
tance. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the recent conference of the Presi- 
dent, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek 
was held in Moslem surroundings. I do 
not believe that Senators are fearful of 
the magic that might be wrought by the 
picture of the President of the United 
States on the burnoose of an Arab thou- 
sands of miles away from these shores. 
If so, I quote the well-known radio com- 
mentator, Earl Godwin, who said that in 
that event the clips were used in the 
wrong parts of the world, and should 
have been distributed in New York, New 
Jersey, and Kentucky. I am playing a 
little politics in the Senator’s behalf 
when I make that statement. That is 
the truth of the matter. Godwin was 
right. These clips have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the 1944 campaign; and 
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yet, judging from the colloquy yesterday, 
that was one of the big features of the 
1944 campaign. Senators wanted the 
American people to believe that Roose- 
velt was trying to campaign in Morocco 
and some of the other countries in order 
to get the people of those countries to 
vote for him in the next campaign. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
1e Senator yield? 

Mr.LUCAS. Iyield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I was going to sug- 
cest to the Senator that, as I understand 
the pending bill, it is for the purpose of 
civing the boys the right to exercise their 
constitutional function. It is a recogni- 
tion of a right which they already have. 
Does the Senator see any reason why we 
should begin to place restrictions about 
the boys so that they will be denied the 
right of seeing a picture of the Ameri- 
can flag or a picture of the President of 
the United States? Are those privileges 
denied to other citizens of the United 
States? Would not such a denial to the 
American soldiers be a reflection upon 
them? 

Mr. LUCAS. It would be a reflection 
upon their intelligence. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I believe it would be. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What does the Senator 
say about the circulation by the O. W. I. 
throughout the world, and at all places 
where the armed forces are located, of 
the magazine Victory containing a large 
picture of the President, as well as four 
or five other pictures of the President, 
and a generally laudatory article? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
from Ohio that I do not think it should 
have been done, and under the amend- 
ment which I have offered, as well as 
under the amendment of the Senator, it 
could not be done. I condemn such ac- 
tion as strongly as the Senator from 
Ohio condemns it. Under the amend- 
ment the O. W. I. could not engage in 
the distribution of such matter. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggested that only to 
show that such things have been done 
and they might perhaps be done again. 
That is the only purpose of the sugges- 
tion which I made in my remarks. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was dealing with the 
important point, though, with respect 
to the soldiers being taken, under the 
implication of the Senator, from their 
duties in order to deliver the clips con- 
taining pictures of President Roosevelt 
and the American flag. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I still am not at ail con- 
vinced that the clips were not distrib- 
uted by the soldiers. General Osborn’s 
division in Washington did not distrib- 
ute them. They were taken to Africa 
by the O. W. I. The O. W. I. does not 
have a force in Africa. Does the Sen- 
ator, or does anyone, know whether they 
were distributed by soldiers in Africa? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I do not know. 
Once again I say to the Senator that I 
have to have faith, and if the American 
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people do not have faith in their Army 
and Navy, then in whom shall faith be 
reposed in conducting the war? 

Mr. TAFT. It is not a question of 
faith. The O. W. I. takes approxi- 
mately 50,000 buttons to Africa and they 
face the question of how they are going 
to distribute them to the Arabs. What 
do they do? They ask the soldiers to 
distribute them. That is the only way 
the buttons can be distributed in Africa. 
I would not condemn the Army for that. 
The O. W. I. is speaking for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in distrib- 
uting the buttons. I am simply trying 
to make it clear that under the pending 
proposal from now on the Army and the 
O. W. I. cannot engage in activities of 
such nature. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will believe General 
Osborn and not the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I should like to invite 
the attention of Senators to regulations 
which have already been issued by the 
Army regarding political activity by offi- 
cers. As I understand, the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Illinois would 
permit the Army and Navy officials to 
select the periodicals or make the deter- 
mination with respect to them. The Sen- 
ators opposing the amendment wish to 
write some further prohibition into the 
law which would tend to restrict or cur- 
tail the right of Army or Navy officials 
to engage in political activity. Am I 
correct about that? That is not a new 
subject. It has heretofore been thrashed 
out in detail on the floor of the Senate. 

I will quote from a very eloquent and 
able speech by the majority floor leader 
{[Mr. BARKLEY] on this exact question on 
the 8th day of April 1943, in which he 
quoted the present Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stimson, regarding a statement 
which the Secretary had issued in con- 
nection with an order relating to officers 
becoming candidates for public office. 
May I read that into the Recorp at this 
point? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The following is the 
statement of the Secretary of War as 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
April 8, 1943: 

In response to a question asked by the 
press concerning a revision of Army Regula- 
tions issued February 25, 1943, the Secretary 
of War at his press conference, April 8, 1943, 
made the following answer— 


The following is a sentence from the 
Secretary’s statement— 


(AR 600-10, June 30, 1925) prohibited per- 
sons on active duty from taking active part 
in political management of political cam- 
paigns. 

So as far back as 1925 Army Regula- 
tions prohibited officials of the Army 
from taking active part in a political 
campaign. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
his statement. 

Mr. HATCH. I shall not read the en- 
tire statement, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire statement made by 
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the Secretary of War on April 8, 1943, 
as it appears in the ConcRESSIONAL Rec- 
ORD at page 3125, be printed in the Rrec- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


As far back as 1925, Army Regulations (AR 
6C0-10, June 30, 1925) prohibited persons on 
active duty from taking active part in polit- 
ical management of political campaigns. As 
far back as 1937, Army Regulations (change 
3 to AR 600-10, July 15, 1937) prohibited per- 
sons on active duty from participating in 
nonmilitary activities or interests which 
would tend to interfere with or hamper in 
any degree the full and proper discharge of 
their military duties, or would normally give 
rise to suspicion that such participation 
would have that effect. The above prohibi- 
tions were continued in effect at all times 
after they had first been promulgated. They 
were republished in the revision of AR 600-10 
of September 6, 1938, which was the last 
revision of AR 600-10 before the current one 
of June 2, 1942. 

In September 1941 the country being still 


| at peace, the War Department relaxed the 


above rule as to elective office to the extent 
of allowing members of the Reserve com- 
ponents, who had been called to extended 
active duty and who were on leave status 
from public offices held by them, to run for 
election, on the condition that their election 
to and occupancy of such office would not 
interfere with their military duties (AG 000.1 
(7-23-41) MB-A-M, September 26, 1941). 

After Pearl Harbor, the country being then 
at war, it became essential to assure that 
all military personne! on active duty would 
devote their entire time and energy exclu- 
sively to the discharge of their military obli- 
gations. By War Department Circular No. 
243, dated July 24, 1942, it was provided that 
“no individual on active duty will hereafter 
seek election or reelection to public Office, or 
take an active part in political management 
or political campaigns.” 

Cases arose, however, in which this abso- 
lute prohibition worked unnecessary hard- 
ships, where members of Reserve components 
who were on leave status from public offices 
held by them were threatened with loss of 
substantial pension and retirement and other 
benefits, theretofore earned by them, if they 
could not stand for reelection. In conse- 
quence, the rule was relaxed by War Depart- 
ment Circular No. 413, dated December 18, 
1942, so as to allow, in proper cases, individ- 
uals on active duty to become candidates 
for and accept reelection to public office held 
by them when they entered upon active cuty, 
on condition that neither their candidacy 
for such office nor their occupancy thereof 
would interfere with their military duties. 

The change, dated February 25, 1943, to 
AR 600-10, did not alter or modify anything 
in the foregoing. It merely consolidated the 
various outstanding directives, which were 
scattered in different places, and put them 
into orie place, in the appropriate Army 


As far back as 1925 Army Regulations | Pesulations. 


The War Department considers that the 
existing policy is not only wise and necessary 
from the point of view of the effective func- 
tioning of the Military Establishment in time 
of war, but, also, that it is the only policy 
which is compatible with democratic prin- 
ciples and procedures. Nothing could more 
directly expose a political system to the im- 
proper intrusions of the military, than to 
allow men to exercise military and civil (and 
more especially, legislative) office simultane- 
ously. The existing War Department policy, 
which prohibits officeholders from exercising 
the functions of office while on active mili- 
tary duty, is essential for the maintenance 
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of the traditional American separation be- 
tween the military and the civilian branches 
of government. 


Mr. LUCAS. I thank the able Senator 
from New Mexico for his very valuable 
contribution. It refreshes my memory 
by calling to my attention the position 
taken on the matter by the Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
&@ quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Reed 
Andrews Guffey Revercomb 
Austin Hatch Reynolds 
Bankhead Hawkes Robertson 
Barkley Hayden Russell 
Bilbo Hill Scrugham 
Bone Holman Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 

Buck Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lucas Tobey 

Byrd McCarran Truman 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Tydings 
Chandler McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Wagner 
Clark, Mo, Mead Waligren 
Danaher Millikin Walsh, Mass. 
Davis Moore Wheeler 
Eastland Nye Wherry 
Ellender O’Daniel White 
Ferguson O'Mahoney Wiley 
George Overton Willis 
Gerry Pepper Wilson 
Gillette Radcliffe 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] in the nature of a substitute for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 


REHABILITATION OF DEMOBILIZED 
VETERANS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciated very much the discussion which 
took place on the floor this morning re- 
lated to the bill before the Senate. It 
is a very important measure, designed to 
afford the men of our armed forces an 
opportunity to vote at the next election, 
if it can be done constitutionally; but I 
wish to discuss for a few moments a still 
more important measure. I have refer- 
ence to a measure to provide that when 
the boys come back the opportunity for 
physical and mental rehabilitation shall 
be given them here in America. Mr. 
President, I am about to introduce a bill 
that relates to that subject. 

I have heretofore briefly discussed this 
question, adding my several thousand 
words to the many thousands of words 
already spoken on behalf of the rehabili- 
tation program. I have discussed the 
matter on the floor of the Senate on 
2 previous days. 

The political ramifications of this 
legislation are endless, but to my mind 
it is a matter in which politics should 
have no part. 

I introduce the bill and I ask, Mr. 
President, that it be printed in the Rec- 
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orD at this point in my remarks, and that 
it be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1566) to consolidate and 
coordinate governmental activities af- 
fecting reestablishment and rehabilita- 
tion of veterans in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and for other purposes, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, Public Law 
242, Sixty-eighth Congress, June 7, 1924, Sec- 
tion 430, Title 38, U. S. Code, be amended to 
read as follows: 

“The Administrator shall establish a cen- 
tral office in the District of Columbia, and 
such regional offices and suboffices as neces- 
sary within the territory of the United States 
and its outlying possessions as may be deemed 
necessary by him and in the best interests of 
the work committed to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and to carry out the purposes of the 
laws governing the Veterans’ Administration. 
Such regional office and suboffices may, sub- 
ject to final action by the Administrator 
in case of an appeal, and under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator, exercise such powers for hear- 
ing complaints and for examining, rating, 
and awarding compensation claims, granting 
medical, surgical, dental, and hospital care, 
convalescent care, and necessary and reason- 
able aftercare, granting vocational training 
and all other matters delegated to them, or 
some of them, by the Administrator as could 
be performed lawfully by the central office. 

“The Administrator may abolish any re- 
gional offices or suboffices when in his Judg- 
ment this may be done without detriment to 
the administration of work of the Veterans’ 
Administration and upon such termination 
all records and supplies pertaining thereto 
shall be delivered to the central office, or as 
the Administrator shall otherwise prescfibe.” 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized and directed to assign a 
qualified representative or so many repre- 
sentatives as he may. deem proper to each 
Army post, camp, and station, including dis- 
charge stations and each Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps post, yard, and station, in- 
cluding discharge stations in the United 
States and its Territories. It shall be the 
duty of such representative or representa- 
tives to consult with each member of the 
military, naval, Coast Guard, and Marine 
Corps forces, including the Women’s Reserve 
components thereof, prior to discharge for 
the purpose of (a) informing him as to bene- 
fits afforded veterans by law, including na- 
tional service life insurance; (b) ascertain- 
ing his vocational aptitude and experience; 
(c) directing him to suitable employment or 
training and educational facilities. The 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps 
shall require each member of the respective 
services, including the Women’s Reserve 
components thereof, to submit in writing a 
statement showing vocational qualifications 
and preferences for future employment after 
discharge, such statement together with the 
complete service record shall be made avail- 
able to the representative of the Veterans’ 
Administration. The Administrator shall 
have the power to employ the facilities of 
other governmental and State employment 
agencies for the purpose of placing in gainful 
employment discharged personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps. 
The Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine 
Corps shall make available suitable office 
space and facilities for such representative 
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or representatives of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, shall facilitate and assist in arrang- 
ing interviews and shall cooperate to the 
fullest with such Veterans’ Administration 
representative in the reestablishment in civil 
life of discharged personnel of the services. 

Sec. 3. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized and directed to assign a 
qualified contact representative or so many 
representatives as he may deem proper at 
each Army, Navy, Marine, Public Health hos- 
pital, or contract hospital or institution, in 
which members of the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marine Corps, including the 
Women's Reserve components thereof, are be- 
ing treated or maintained. It shall be the 
duty of such Veterans’ Administration con- 
tact representative or representatives to con- 
sult with each member of the Military, Naval, 
Coast Guard, and Marine Corps forces, in- 
cluding the Women’s Reserve components 
thereof, prior to discharge from the hospital 
or institution for the purpose of (a) furnish- 
ing general information pertaining to bene- 
fits provided by the laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration with particular at- 
tention to compensation, hospitalization, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and National Service 
Life Insurance; (b) assisting members of the 
service forces in the execution of forms used 
in claims for benefits; and (c) directing 
members of the service forces to suitable em- 
ployment or training and educational facili- 
ties as provided in section 2 hereof, The 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and 
Public Health Service shall make available 
suitable office space in hospitals and institu- 
tions for such contract representative or rep- 
resentatives of the Veterans’ Administration, 
shall facilitate and assist in arranging inter- 
views and shall cooperate to the fullest with 
such Veterans’ Administration representative 
or representatives in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act. . 

Sec. 4. (a) The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall be and hereby is vested with the 
authority, duties, and powers heretofore 
vested in the Director of Selective Service by 
paragraph (g) of section 8 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, Public Law 
783, Seventy-sixth Congress, September 16, 
1940. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall have access to all records of the Selective 
Service System essential and proper to the 
exercise of the authority and duties hereby 
transferred to him. 

(b) All orders, rules, regulations, or other 
issues made or granted in respect of any 
functions consolidated or coordinated under 
the provisions of this act and in effect at the 
date of its enactment shall continue in effect 
to the same extent as if such consolidation 
had not occurred, until modified, superseded, 
or repealed by the Administrator. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs and he shall have 
authority to do all things necessary and 
proper to secure replacement of discharged 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
or Marine Corps, including the Women’s 
Reserve components thereof, in their former 
positions and in securing employment in new 
positions to the end that every discharged 
person shall be reestablished in civil life as 
soon as possible after discharge; for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose the Adminis- 
trator shall have the power and duty to coop- 
erate with and employ the facilities of other 
governmental and State employment agen- 
cies. If the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs deems such action necessary, he may 
create a special Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. It is further provided that the 
administration of any law creating benefits 
for veterans, the administration of which has 
heretofore been vested in some department 
or agency other than the Veterans’ Adminis- 
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tration, is hereby transferred to the Veterans’ 
Administration, provided the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs may in his discretion per- 
mit the administration of any such benefit 
by the agency heretofore vested with it, when 
it seems best in the public interest so to do. 
Sec. 6. Appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Administration shall be available for the ad- 
ministration of this act, and there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such additional 
amount or amounts as may be necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this act. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in intro- 
ducing this bill I have in mind not only 
the future of the returning young men 
and women but the future of our coun- 
try, which is facing difficult times at best. 
We can well take to heart a lesson from 
the aftermath of World War No. 1 and 
avoid the obvious pitfalls which led to 
the catastrophes and bread lines of the 
late twenties. 

In this war we are dealing with figures 
that stagger the imagination—ten or 
eleven million men and $300,000,000,000; 
¢300,000,000,000 is a perturbing figure, 
but what should interest us most are the 
ten or eleven million men. 

I am heartily in accord with the sug- 
gestion of the President in his message 
to Congress of November 21, 1943, which 
is Document No. 361. Iam in full accord 
with every point made therein. Social 
security for these men of ours, these boys 
who come back, is an important matter 
and certainly should not be overlooked; 
nor should insurance, either Government 
insurance or Government-insured pri- 
vate policies; but the social and economic 
security of these men at the moment is 
the real question which I am discussing 
before the Senate today. 

Already 500,000 men have been dis- 
charged from the armed services, and, 
from my investigation, little, if anything, 
has been done to assist them. With a 
discharge and a little money in their 
pockets, they have been turned loose on 
the streets to find employment as best 
they can. I understand that many of 
my colleagues are in receipt of messages 
from constituents protesting the manner 
in which their sons are discharged. I, 
too, have received such messages. 

Mr. President, I am thinking not only 
in terms of these boys of ours; I am also 
thinking in terms of our beloved Amer- 
ica. I donot want any sores in America 
that need not be there. I do not want 
these boys—and God knows many of 
them have gone through hell—to come 
back home confused and befuddled 
mentally, as many of them are, because 
they have gone through the hell of war 
and have been thrown out upon the 
streets of America with $100, $200, or 
$300 in their pockets, as suggested by the 
President. 

No; America owes them something 
more. None of us who have been in a 
situation which caused us to become con- 
fused can forget what it meant to have 
a helping hand, to have the guidance 
and direction of someone with an under- 
standing heart. I say to the Senate that 
the measure I am proposing is more sig- 
nificant by far than the one having to do 
with sending ballots to the boys. I am 
interested in seeing that when the boys 





return they shall remain voters, that 
they shall remain competent to take 
their part in determining the destiny of 
this great Nation. The youth are en- 
titled to be protected. 

I have in mind one message received 
by a colleague from a constituent, the 
mother of a son just discharged from the 
service, who, she protested, was given his 
fare home and nothing else. I can read 
between the lines of that letter. We are 
not quite as heartless as that. The boy 
had more than merely his fare home 
when he was discharged. What he did 
with it is a matter of conjecture rather 
than discussion. But we are realists. 
We remember what took place after the 
last World War. Leaders of veterans’ 
organizations in this city have said to me 
it was that class which created the great 
problem which cost America billions of 
dollars. I know we are all concerned 
with our own petty affairs, partisan poli- 
tics, or what not, but this is far above 
that field. This is something which calls 
for the preservation of the very funda- 
mentals of America. 

We can all be glad that the boy about 
whom I have spoken had the good for- 
tune and the fortitude to return home 
safe in body and mind. But I ask any 
of my colleagues, if you had gone through 
months of torture in the hell holes of 
the East, or if you had gone through the 
fire of hell at Salerno or in the north 
African ‘campaign, and were to come 
home with a discharge in your pocket, 
and were given a hundred or two hun- 
dred, or three hundred dollars, what 
would you do? If you were the average 
indivi ‘ual in the service of the country, 
what would the result be? Naturally you 
would feel like a duck out of water. You 
would be coming out of active service, 
out of war, and returning to the home- 
land, which knows not war, which cannot 
appreciate war, on which no bombs are 
falling. Frankly the tendency on the 
part of anyone would be to spend the 
money and go the limit. Then what? 
Confusion, regret, mental chaos. These 
boys are wandering on the highways and 
byways and the lanes of America. So 
what are we to do about it? 

Mr. President, that brings me to an 
important feature of the bill presented 
by the administration, and incorporated 
as a part of the bill which I have intro- 
duced today. I refer to demobilization 
pay. That is an extremely important 
item. Our boys must be discharged with 
sufficient funds on hand for their imme- 


diate needs, but, more important than 


that is the mind of every returning vet- 
eran, and in his mind is the question: 
What will I do when I cease to be in 
uniform? I have no hestitation what- 
ever in saying that 95 percent of them 
will want jobs, and I say, Mr. President, 
that our greatest problem is providing 
jobs for demobilized veterans. 

I have presented to the Senate the 
views of two of our greatest veterans’ 
organizations, the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Their 
expressions have been printed in the 
Recorp during the last 2 days. Their 
letters were written to me in support of 
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the measure or the suggestion I am pro- 
posing today. It is important, to my 
mind, to know that both these organi- 
zations join in urging that veterans’ af- 
fairs be kept under the jurisdiction of a 
centralized organization. 

We already have such an organization, 
the Veterans’ Administration, but it 
would seem that many others have a 
finger in the pie of administration of 
veterans’ affairs, and those not already 
interested are doing all they can to ve- 
come interested. I do not like that atti- 
tude. We already have too many bu- 
reaus and tco many bureaucrats. We 
have a Veterans’ Administration which is 
doing a fine job, and my bill suggests that 
the Veterans’ Administration be given 
the sole responsibility in this angie of re- 
habilitation. 

There is only one organization, I re- 
peat, an organization established by law, 
to administer the affairs of the veterans, 
namely, the Veterans’ Administration. 
The Selective Service System would now 


| like to have a portion of the work to do. 


I say it is not part of their business or 
their work. We do not want the Scelec- 
tive Service System retained as another 
bureau or arm of the Government, who- 
ever may be in power when the war shail 
end. There will be no need for it. Yet 
there is an attempt now to perpetuate 
that bureau in office. I say rehabilita- 
tion is no part of their work. The return- 
ing veteran will not wish to return to his 
selective service board for advice as to 
how to rehabilitate himself, but to an 
organization especially established for 
the purpose. 

Mr. President, we have created a new 
man—first a man who was proud to wear 
the uniform, medals, and insignia of the 
service to which he belonged: now a man 
who will be proud to wear the button des- 
ignating him as a member of the dis- 
charged armed forces of World War No. 2. 
I am certain we all understand what his 
attitude will be. I am sure we under- 
stand that he will wish to be ministered 
to as a war veteran by a veterans’ admin- 
istration, rather than by a selective serv- 
ice board. 

Let us compare these two organiza- 
tions. What is the function of the Se- 
lective Service System? Its function is 
to select the men for the armed services. 
What is the function of the Veterans’ 
Administration? Now, Mr. President, we 
come to a complicated matter—the ad- 
ministration of benefits for our veterans. 
It will, I am sure, be of interest to the 
members of the Senate to go briefly into 
the activities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. It was highly enlightening to 
me. Just briefly let us review the activi- 
ties of this organization for the relief of 
World War No. 2 veterans and depend- 
ents from December 1941 to August 31, 
1943. 

During that period pensions for serv- 
ice-connected veterans were paid out in 
a total of $3,997,848.18, while to the de- 
pendents of veterans was paid $5,352,- 
413. During the same period, under our 
national service life insurance benefits, 
cash payments for death have been dis- 
bursed in the amount of $9,416,947.90. 
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The approximate cost of hospitalization 
ard domiciliary care for World War No. 
2 veterans to date has been $4,301,095.96. 

Who received this money? How was 
it spent? During that period admissions 
to hospitals and patients under domi- 
ciliary care totaled 26,052 persons. Re- 
maining under hospitalization or under 
domiciliary care at the end of Septem- 
ber 1843, were 7,799. It may be pre- 
sumed that the difference between the 
admissions and those remaining is made 
up of those who were discharged, and 
there is no means of finding out where 
they went or what became of them. 
That, I insist, is reprehensible. I do 
not intend to imply that these men 
should be carrying identification cards 
or report as parolees. But I should like 
to see another figure in that report. Of 
those 18,253 men I should like to see a 
figure indicating that approximately so 
many returned to their previous occu- 
pations, so many obtained jobs with the 
assistance and guidance of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and so many more did 
not wish to avail themselves of the serv- 
ices established for them. 

Mr. President, it is vital to know how 
meny mentally healthy persons live in 
America. If conditions arise whereby 
men are discharged and we do not know 
their condition, we are sabotaging our 
own security. 

It will be apparent from the figures 
I have given that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is already fully familiar with 
the returning servicemen. It is cog- 
nizant of all the difficulties incident to 
discharge from the armed services of 
prior wars, 

Mr. President, I have an outline of the 
activities on behalf of veterans of previ- 
ous wars, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being nu objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITIES AFFECTING RE- 
TURNING WORLD WAP. NO. 2 VETERANS 


Ninety-three facilities (84,388 beds of all 
types with program for additional beds). 

Fifty-two regional offices. (Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Bulletin No. 1-J, January 30, 
1943, attached.) 

Administers all veterans’ benefits: National 
service life insurance and United States 
Government (converted) life insurance; pro- 
tection of commercial insurance policies un- 
der Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 
1940, as amended; pensions and compensa- 
tion for disability or death; hospitalization 
and domiciliary care, prosthetic appliances, 
and out-patient treatment; vocational re- 
habilitation of service-connected disabled 
World War No. 2 (Public Law 16, 78th Cong., 
March 24, 1943, copy attached). 

Emergency officers retirement pay, World 
War No. 1, and pays reserve officers retired 
pay; guardianship and supervision, in coop- 
eration with State courts, over payments of 
any benefits made on account of insane or 
minor beneficiaries; burial allowances. 

It also has under its jurisdiction other 
departments and agencies: 

1. Reemployment of discharged veterans: 
Reemployment Division, Selective Service 
System; War Manpower Commission (see Re- 
employment Bulletin No. 1, September 29, 
1943, copy attached). 
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2. Veterans Placement Service and United 
States Employment Service, War Manpower 
Commission (includes civilians). 

3. Civil Service Commission, 
preference. 

4. Federal Security Agency: Job training, 
rehabilitation, non-service-connected disabil- 
ity (State plans), includes civilians. (Public 
Law 113, 78th Cong., July 6, 1943, copy at- 
tached.) , 

5. Cld-age and survivors’ insurance: Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

6. Unemployment insurance: Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, obviously, 
the Veterans’ Administration should be 
designated to administer all veterans’ 
affairs. It is for that reason that on 
November 29 I suggested to the Senate 
that it be the task of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to establish a division to 
assist in the reemployment of our vet- 
erans under two main points. 

Mr. Fresident, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the two points printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

Without objection, the matter referred 
to was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orD, as follows: 


1. Before his discharge from the service 
prior to or after the armistice, each veteran 
is to submit his qualifications and desires 
for -uture employment. His questionnaire 
is to contain a complete dossier of his pre- 
service and his service record. It is impor- 
tant that this be done while he is still under 
military jurisdiction and discipline. 

(I would stress here again the importance 
of having each man's desires as to employ- 
ment and locality of employment established. 
We cannot turn these young men onto the 
streets without some concrete objective for 
their future. Demobilization pay is impor- 
tant only if there is a definite plan: Where 
they are going; what they are going to do. 
That plan should be executed immediately 
upon their discharge. If we do not, they will 
pile up in every large city and community 
of the country—again the beginning of the 
bread line.) 

2. Acting upon information contained. in 
the questionnaire, an employment expert of 
the Veterans’ Administration will personally 
consult with each of the veterans about to 
be discharged. Through the facilities of 
other organizations—American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Red Cross, State 
and Government Employment Services, the 
United States Employment Service, etc—this 
operative will have at his disposal recorded 
lists of jobs and of qualifications for employ- 
ment therein. After discussion with the 
veteran, through his experience and train- 
ing, he will be in a position to determine the 
man’s qualifications for the job best suited 
for him. He will know the locality to which 
the young man wishes to return, and why. 
He will not act arbitrarily, but will attempt 
to guide the veteran through the confusion 
of this readjustment—return him to the sec- 
tion of the country which he desires, with 
a definite appointment for trial to the job he 
wants. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, again I 
strongly urge the Senate and the Con- 
gress as a whole to consider the imme- 
diate plight of the returning serviceman, 
Give him money in his pocket, and a job 
to look forward to; do not turn him toose 
on the streets without first offering him 
all the facilities to obtain reemployment 
and readjust himself to normal, every- 
day life. He cannot immediately forget 


veterans’ 


all he has learned in the service, 
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World War No. 1 should have taught 
us many lessons, among them, that the 
returning servicemen, fresh from the 
grimness of battle and death, must not 
be expected immediately to adjust them- 
selves to the normal, quiet channels of 
everyday life. They have lived each day 
for the moment; and those periods when 
they touched upon civilian life while on 
leave, were days that were carefree and 
happy, days when they were not held 
under disciplinary restraint, and when 
the dollar in their pockets was for only 
the moment’s pleasure. Such responsi- 
bility as they did assume was taken from 
them and automatically transferred to 
the government of their commanding 
ofiicers, 

Mr. President, the outline contained in 
my bill is not a plan for the future. It 
is a plan for the immediate now, and 
I trust the bill will receive the immedi- 
ate consideration of whatever commit- 
tee takes charge of it. Failure to do this 
job will mean the stabbing of America 
in the back. 

The plan is a plan for this very hour. 
At this very hour, within the boundaries 
of our country, a hundred men, or 200 
men, or 300 men, are doffing the uniform 
they have worn for months, or years. It 
may startle Senators to learn that at this 
very moment there are over 500,000 dis- 
charged servicemen back in civilian life, 
with little if any aid coming from us in 
their readjustment. 

I repeat the figures I gave yesterday. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, 130,000 men were 
taken into the service. There have al- 
ready returned to that one city alone 
over 7,000 men; and men discharged from 
the services are pouring back at the rate 
of 35 or 40 a day into that one city. 
Think of what the figure amounts to in 
the whole country. These men have 
gone through the stress and hell of war, 
and we are sending them back into the 
stream of life as though they were normal 
and ready to take what you and I are 
taking every day. 

Mr. President, if we fail now we may 
at some time in the not too distant fu- 
ture be cursed for our failure. 

There have been these thousands of 
men discharged. There will be thou- 
sands more discharged before Christmas, 
and men will continue to be discharged, 
according to the record presented on the 
floor by the majority leader, at the rate 
of from 70,000 to 80,000 a month. That 
includes those who are injured physi- 
cally, those who are injured mentally, 
those who have both kinds of injury. 
We are making provision for their physi- 
cal rehabilitation. But I say we must 
not delay a day, we should not delay an 
hour, in taking appropriate action so 
that these boys, these heroes who are 
giving their all, may have a little of the 
paternalism, a little of the paternal han- 
dling and consideration, a little of direc- 
tion and guidance, to which they are 
justly entitled. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
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September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting in time of war by mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces absent 
from the place of their residence, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] to the amendment, as modified, 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak not more than 10 minutes on 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
{[Mr. Tart], and from a little different 
angle than that from which it has pre- 
viously been discussed. The amendment, 
of course, would amend the measure be- 
fore the Senate, but as a matter of actual 
fact it would also amend the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act. The amendment 
definitely discloses its purpose by its 
opening sentence, which reads: 

Src. —. The act of August 2, 1939, entitled 
“An act to prevent pernicious political ac- 
tivities,” as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto the following new sections. 





To amend the Corrupt Practices Act, 
the so-called Hatch Act. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio and also the 
substitute proposal offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] are subject to the charge that 
they create a new statutory crime, a stat- 
utory crime in a field which embraces 
the most cherished right of the American 
people. That being the case, it follows 
as night follows day that all the elements 
of the crime, if there is ever to be a con- 
viction, must be proved, and,proved be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. 

I do not know whether the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio ever had the 
misfortune to serve as a prosecuting at- 
torney, but I should like to ask a few 
questions in analyzing this proposal. 

What are the elements which will con- 
stitute this new crime and which must be 
proven if a conviction under it shall ever 
be secured? I venture the assertion that 
it will be an absolute impossibility to 
secure a conviction under it. 

What is the first factor? That it shall 
be unlawful for any officer or person em- 
ployed in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, or any agency or 
department thereof, to do certain things. 

At this point I call attention to the 
fact that the type of literature which is 
sought to be controlled could be dissemi- 
nated by the senatorial committees of 
this body on either side, and by similar 
committees on the House side, and not 
be brought within the purview of this 
measure. The _ political committees 
which are set up in the legislative 
branch or in other branches could send 
out such literature and not be brought 
within the purview of the proposed 
amendment if it became law. That is 
the first factor. 

What is the next factor? That the 
type of literature in question must be 
delivered or caused to be delivered. That 


is a factor in the crime that must be 
proved. 

Delivered where? 

To persons— 


Not one person. It must be delivered 
to more than one person. 
Where must it be delivered?— 


in the armed forces of the United States, 


Where? In Africa? Yes. In India? 
Yes. In Alabama? Yes. In Iowa? Yes. 
It is an attempt to throw around the 
men in the armed forces of the United 
States a safeguard which would not be 
thrown around citizens outside the 
armed forees. That is a factor. 

What is the next factor? That it must 
be— 

Literature paid for in whole or in part with 
Government funds, or sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment or any Officer, agency, or depart- 
ment thereof, including the Army and Navy. 


That is the next factor which must be 
proved. 

What is the next factor? That it is 
such matter— 
containing political argument or political 
propaganda of any kind. 


What constitutes political propa- 
ganda? The reference is to political 
propaganda, not partisan propaganda, 
Any prosecutor assigned to prosecute 
under such an act would be faced with 
proving that the matter was political 
propaganda and political argument. 

What is the next factor? That it 
is— 
designed or calculated to affect the result of 
any election for President, Vice President, 
Presidential elector, Member of the Senate, 
or Member of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. President, I will ask any prosecutor 
how he would prove that. Here I will 
interpolate several questions: Where 
would a prosecutor prove it? Where 
would the venue of the crime be? When 
would the crime be completed? It would 
have to be completed by delivery in New 
Delhi, for instance. It could not be com- 
pleted until there was delivery to the 
persons there. Where would the venue 
of the crime be? How would it be pos- 
sible to prove all those elements of the 
crime in order to secure a conviction, and 
where would they be proved? Where 
would be the jurisdiction of the venue of 
the crime? 

What is another factor? It is whether 
the new commission which is to be cre- 
ated shall exercise a judicial function 
superseding the amendment of the act 
to which it applies—not the pending 
measure—but the so-called Hatch Act. 
It is left to the commission to deter- 
mine whether an act violates this sec- 
tion or does not violate it. That is a 
judicial act. Does any person, does any 
lawyer in the United States Senate or 
elsewhere, think that such a decision, 
made by a commission, would not be evi- 
dential matter which would prevent a 
conviction under the Corrupt Practices 
Act, the Hatch Act, from which I shall 
read: 

It shall be unlawful for any person em- 
ployed in any administrative position by the 
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United States, or by any department, * * ® 
or egency thereof, * * * to use his offi- 
cial authority for the purpose of interfering 
with, or affecting the election or the nomina- 
tion of any candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Presidential elector, 
Member of the Senate, or Member of the 
House of Representatives, Delegates or Com- 
missioners from the Territories and insular 
possessions. 


I ask this question in all candor: Is 
there any lawyer who thinks that such 
a decision by a commission could not be 
presented in evidence, if the pending 
amendment became a part of the law, 
and thus preclude a conviction under the 
present act? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course no lawyer thinks 
so. That is the very purpose of the 
amendment—to preclude a conviction 
under the act if the commission finds 
it is not political. That is why the sec- 
tion is there. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am heartily in 
agreement with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio as to the purpose of 
the amendment; but the Senator is 
seeking to amend a law of the United 
States, a law which denominates and 
defines a crime, and fixes a penalty for 
it. In so doing the Senator would create 
an additional crime, with additional fac- 
tors which would be impossible of proof 
in any venue in the country in time to 
be of any value in a campaign, even if 
the purpose the Senator fears—and I 
fear with him—or abuses which might 
be developed, existed. 

Mr. TAFT rose. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I ask the Senator to 
permit me to conclude my remarks on 
this point. This brings up another 
question. A fine of $1,000 would be im- 
posed. Mr. President, I had the dubious 
privilege of serving as chairman of a 
committee of this body to investigate 
campaign expenditures in the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign. I had occasion to 
know the practices which were indulged 
in by members of both parties, by the 
organizations of both parties. I know 
there were many millions of dollars 
spent on both sides. If members of the 
political parties wish to abuse that situ- 
ation, what would be the effect of a 
prospective fine of $1,009, dependent up- 
on a conviction secured on the basis cf 
a multiplicity of factors, a conviction 
which could not be secured until long 
after the election was over? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the argument 
the Senator is making regarding the dif- 
ficulty of proving a crime could be mace 
against half the criminal statutes on the 
statute books. Certainly it could be 
made against the Hatch Act. The 
Hatch Act provides: 

No officer or employee of any State or lccal 
agency whose principal employment is in 
connection with any activity which is 
financed in whole or in part by loans or grants 


will the 
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made by the United States or by any Federal 
agency— , 


That must be proved, and that is a very 
doubtful question— 
shall (1) use his official authority or influ- 
ence for the purpose of interfering with an 
election— 

What is his official authority or influ- 
ence? That would have to be proved. 
The provision of the Hatch Act con- 
tinues— 
for the purpose of interfering with an elec- 
tion or a nomination for office, or affecting 
the result thereof, or (2) directly or indi- 
rectly coerce, attempt to coerce, command, 
or advise any other such officer or employee 
to pay, lend, or contribute any part of his 
salary or compensation or anything else of 
value to any party, committee, organization, 
agency, or person for political purposes, 


In other words, every objection the 
Senator is making against the amend- 
ment could be made at least as strongly, 
if not more strongly, against the Hatch 
Act. I cannot understand the strength 
of the Senator’s objection. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I will 
endeavor to explain it as best Ican. It 
is true, as the Senator has said, that 
those elements of the crime that is de- 
fined under the Hatch Act would have to 
be proven before a conviction could be 
secured, by proving the integral elements 
which make up the crime. But the 
Senator is seeking to amend that act by 
his amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me say I do not 
see what the amendment of the Hatch 
Act has to do with the matter. These 
sections of the Hatch Act have exactly 
the same effect as if they were a separate 
act. They in no way are affected by any 
other provision of the Hatch Act, and 
they in no way qualify any other provi- 
sion in the Hatch Act. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; but the Senator 
will realize that if his amendment is 
agreed to it would be a part of the Hatch 
Act, and that the Hatch Act-—— 

Mr. TAFT. The amendment is simi- 
lar to the Hatch Act, but the penalties of 
the Hatch Act would not apply to it. 
The amendment. provides its own penal- 
ties, which would apply to two different 
sections. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. The penalties of the 
Hatch Act apply only to section 8 of the 
Hatch Act, not to sections 22 and 23. I 
cannot understand the Senator’s point 
about amending the Hatch Act. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The amendment 
would amend the Hatch Act by setting 
up a new and distinct crime. 

Mr. TAFT. Exactly. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is the position 
the Senator takes. 

Mr. TAFT. And itis no different than 
if I had proposed to add these sections 
to the law, and had forgotten the Hatch 


Act. The legal effect would be exactly 
the same. 
Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, if 


the Senator will permit me to continue, 
let me say that, while it is true that 
under the present Hatch Act, in order to 
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secure a conviction thereunder, it would 
be necessary for a prosecuting officer to 
prove all the factors making up the 
crime, if there were an attempt to se- 


cure a conviction under the pending bill, - 


as amended, if and when it is amended, 
and if and when enacted, it would be 
necessary to prove the additional fac- 
tors I have listed, and which are not 
component parts of the crime as defined 
im the statute as it now exists. Itisa 
new crime, with new factors which do 
not now exist. 

Mr. TAFT. It is an entirely different 
crime from the crime set out in the 
Hatch Act. It does not modify the 
Hatch Act. It is not modified by the 
Hatch Act. All reference to the Hatch 
Act could be omitted frcm my amend- 
ment, and it would have no different 
effect. I cannot understand the Sena- 
tor’s objection to the amendment on 
that ground. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take the time of the Senate 
longer, except to say this: The amend- 
ment would create a new crime in a 
cherished field of American citizenship 
rights, namely, the right of freedom of 
expression. It would introduce certain 
factors to make up that crime. Every 
one of those factors would have to be 
proved in order to secure a conviction. 
It would create a crime with no venue. 

There is another point which I did 
not mention in that connection. How 
many crimes would be committed? If 
1,000,000 pamphlets or magazines were 
distributed, would that constitute 1 
crime, or many crimes? Would each 
and every piece of literature distributed 
constitute a separate crime? It would 
be only 1 crime, and a person could not 
be put in jeopardy more than once for 
the same crime. 

The Senator asks how the amendment 
would affect the existing law. It is an 
additional provision. It would be a new 
law clothing a new commission with 
judicial authority to make certain deci- 
sions, and those decisions could be used 
as evidence in connection with prosecu- 
tions for the crime already defined in the 
Hatch Act. As one who had a short and 
very unpleasant experience as prosecut- 
ing attorney, let me say that, in my 
humble opinion, the amendment would 
absolutely preclude securing a convic- 
tion before any jury that could be im- 
paneled. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, that is the pur- 
pose of the provision. If two Democrats 
and a Republican should find that cer- 
tain material is not political propa- 
ganda, my amendment would preclude 
the conviction of anyone for distributing 
it, as against a prosecutor who might 
claim that it was political propaganda. 
That is the very purpose of the provi- 
sion. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Then it is an un- 
fortunate purpose, because the decjsion 
of a nonjudicial body would be the de- 
termining factor in a prosecution for a 
crime now defined on the statute books. 
No commission should be clothed with 
such authority. 
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Mr. President, I do not wish to con- 
sume further time of the Senate. I am 
convinced that however laudable the 
purpose—and I know it is laudable and 
sincere—not only would the amendment 
be unworkable and ineffectual, but it 
would be dangerous. It is an attempt 
to protect the armed forces from the 
great mass of campaign literature to 
which the civilian in this country is sub- 
jected. It is not limited in its applica- 
tion to those outside the United States, 
It would be a crime to make certain doc- 
uments available to any citizen of the 
United States. 

Mr. TAFT. That sounds like a proper 
criticism. The justification is that, as to 
at least 5,000,000 men, all means of com- 
munication are in the hands of the 
United States Government, and the Gov- 
ernment may permit access to such 
means of communication, or it may not, 
as it sees fit. All my amendment would 
do would be to set up a flag, and to say, 
“The Congress expects the Government, 
in getting this information to the sol- 
diers, to be fair as between political par- 
ties.’ That is the purpose, and the only 
purpose. If no one were ever convicted, 
that would not bother me, because I am 
satisfied that if Congress says what the 
law is, practically every department in 
the Government will comply with the 
law. But if we leave the law open, and 
if a captain can say to a soldier, “There 
is nothing illegal in your conducting a 
political campaign in the Army,” or if a 
commanding officer in a section can tell 
the editor of a magazine, “Be very care- 
ful not to attack the President in this 
election campaign, but always support 
him,” ang if there were nothing illegal 
in doing so, that situation might easily 
arise in the Army or Navy, or any other 
department of the Government. Men 
are naturally partisan; and if Congress 
refuses to say that such activity is illegal, 
it seems to me they would have a perfect 
right to engage in it. I think many of 
them would. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in 
closing let me say that I am entirely in 
sympathy with what the eminent Sen- 
ator is trying to do. As I have endeav- 
ored to outline the situation, it seems to 
me that the amendment would be in- 
effectual, destructive, and unworkable. 
It might be dangerous, and might pre- 
vent conviction for a crime defined in 
the present act. 

Before I take my seat, let me say that 
I feel that I have not wasted my time 
when the Senator from Ohio admits that 
one of the arguments which I have pre- 
sented has some appearance of validity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 

Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Green Reed 
Andrews Guffey Revercomb 
Austin Hatch Reynolds 
Bankhead Hawkes Robertson 
Barkley Hayden Russell 
Bilbo Hill Scrugham 
Bone Holman Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 

Buck Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lucas Tobey 

Byrd McCarran Truman 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Tydings 
Chandler McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Wagner 
Clark, Mo. Mead Walligren 
Danaher Millikin Walsh, Mass. 
Davis Moore Wheeler 
Eastland Nye Wherry 
Ellender O’Daniel White 
Ferguson O’Mahoney Wiley 
George Overton Willis 

Gerry Pepper Wilson 
Gillette Radcliffe 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, @ quorum is present. 


ADVANCEMENT IN GRADE OF AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1943, I introduced Senate bill 
1374. It has for its purpose the promo- 
tion of certain American prisoners of 
war in the custody of the Japanese. This 
bill is short, containing one and one-half 
pages, and I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed:in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That effective December 
8, 1942, each officer of the Army, Navy (in- 
cluding the Coast Guard), or Marine Corps 
below the grade of colonel or corresponding 
grade in the other services, and each warrant 
officer and enlisted man below the grade of 
master sergeant or corresponding grade in the 
other services, who was serving in the Philip- 
pine Islands or on Wake or Guam on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, and who is now a prisoner of war, 
shall be advanced one grade from the grade 
he held on that date; and similar promotions 
shall be made December 8, 1943, and Decem- 
ber 8 in each year thereafter in the case of 
each person below the grades above specified 
cn such dates, respectively: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to re- 
duce the grade or pay of any person promoted 
between December 8, 1941, and the date of his 
capture. 

Sec. 2. Each of the persons specified in 
section 1 who, by reason of the character of 
his service, such as aviation personnel, per- 
sons serving on submarine duty, and the 
like, received special pay, shall continue to 
receive such pay during the time he is a 
prisoner of war notwithstanding the fact 
that by reason of his status he is unable to 
engage in the service qualifying him for 
such additional pay. 


Mr, CHAVEZ, Mr. President, in bring- 
ing about the enactment of laws, com- 
mittee work is extremely essential, and 
legislation desired to be enacted is gen- 
erally referred to a committee of the 
Senate which has jurisdiction over the 


particular class of legislation which is 
being proposed. Senate bill 1374 was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, In the practical way of handling 
legislation, and notwithstanding that the 
particular committee which has juris- 
diction over a proposed bill is supreme, 
and that neither the Congress, nor either 
body of it must necessarily consult the 
various departments of the Government 
with reference to the legislation being 
proposed, nevertheless, it is the practice 
of the standing committees of both 
Houses to submit bills referred to them 
to the various Government departments 
with which the proposed legislation 
would have to do. 

Senate bill 1374 was therefore re- 
ferred by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs to the War Department and to the 
Navy Department, the two departments 
affected by the proposed bill. As I have 
said, the bill would permit the promotion 
of certain officers and personnel of the 
Army who were captured by the Japa- 
nese at Guam, Wake Island, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

A most sympathetic response to the 
bill was received from various parts of 
the country, especially from the rela- 
tives of the boys who had been made 
prisoners by the Japanese. Not only the 
committee but myself as the sponsor of 
the bill have received many letters in its 
support. I have a list of those letters 
with me, and as I state the names and 
addresses of those who submitted the 
letters, I ask consent that their messages 
be inserted in the Recorp after the name 
is mentioned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, this pro- 
posed legislation affects officers and sol- 
diers all over the United States. It hap- 
pens that I was particularly interested 
because the entire National Guard of 
New Mexico, which was designated as 
the Two Hundredth Coast Artillery Anti- 
aircraft, was in the Philippines. More 
than 2,000 boys from New Mexico were 
there, and so were officers and soldiers 
from every other State of the Union. 

In order to show the response of those 
interested in the bill I have asked per- 
mission to insert the letters to which I 
have referred. One of them came from 
Dr. Arthur Schramm, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

(The letter from Dr. Schramm is as 
follows: ) 

Los ANGELES, Cauir., November 15, 1943. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Delighted to hear about S. 
1374. Will you please send me a copy of 
the bill? 

I have a son in prison camp in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Hope the bill will be coming up socn and 
that it will be passed. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. A. SCHRAMM, 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Another letter came 
from Mrs. Abran Sena, of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., the mother of a private who is 
a prisoner of the Japanese. 

(The letter from Mrs. Sena is as fol- 
lows:) 
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Santa Fr, N. MEx., November 9, 1943, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: As a mother of a prisoner 
of war interned at Fukuoka Prison Camp, 
island of Honshu, Japan, I wish to express 
my deepest gratitude for your farsightedness 
in the introduction of Senate bill No. 1374. 

I feel that you have at heart and fully well 
know the anxiety and mental torture that we 
mothers suffered throughout that trying or- 
deal, the fall of Bataan and surrender of 
Corregidor. Your action merits the highest 
of gratitude. 

My son is Pvt. Louis Sena, who was with the 
Two Hundredth. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. ABRAN SENA. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I have another one, 
from Mrs. Vida R. George, of San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

(The letter from Mrs. George is as fol- 
lows:) 

NovEMBER 10, 1943. 

Dear Sir: This is in commendation of bill 
No. 1374, whereby we remember those who, 
once active, are inactive, not by choice, in 
our armed forces. 

Yours sincerely, 
Viva R. Grorce. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I have a letter from 
R. N. Dosh, of Ocala, Fla., the father of 
Captain—or Major—Dosh, a West Point 
graduate of the class of 1938. 

(Mr. Dosh’s letter is as follows:) 


THE OcaLa STAR-BANNER, 
Ocala, Fla., November 7, 1943, 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR SENATOR: Will you be kind enough to 
have your secretary mail me a copy of Senate 
bill 1374, which, I understand, is spon- 
sored by you, and has for its purpose the 
promotion of the American officers who served 
in the Philippines during the early days of 
the war. My son, Capt. (or Maj.) Louis N. 
Dosh, who graduated from the West Point 
Military Academy with the class of 1938 (and 
one of the principals in the West Point wed- 
ding in Life of that year), served with the 
Fifty-seventh Filipino Scouts on Bataan and 
is a prisoner of the Japanese. 

It might be of interest to recall to your 
memory the evening you spent in Ocala as a 
guest of the Florida Canal Authority, and the 
dinner party held at Hotel Marion, with some 
17 Senators and all members of the Siate 
cabinet present. As I remember it, you made 
one of the wittiest speeches of that occasion, 
I think I told you so at the time. My son, 
then a second lieutenant, was present on that 
occasion and sat with me next to the late 
Senator Lundeen. 

As most all the classmates of the men who 
served on Bataan have been advanced in 
rank, although many of they have not been 
out of the country, you are to be commended 
for your efforts to do tardy justice to the 
boys who made new military history in their 
heroic defense of the Philippines. 

With warmest personal regards, I beg to 
remain 

Sincerely yours, 
R. N. DosxH. 


P. S.—In case you care to do so, you might 
mention my having written you in connection 
with Senate bill 1374 to Senators ANDREWS 
and Prprer, both of whom are my personal 
friends. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. We have another letter 
from the Mothers’ Club of Deming, N. 
Mex., a city that furnished two of the 
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troops that were in the Philippines at 
the time of the surrender. 

(The letter from the Mothers’ Club is 
as follows: ) 

MOTHERS’ CLUvB, 
Deming, N. Mez., October 28, 1943. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ. 

Drar Srr: We will appreciate it so much as 
individuals, also as a club, if you will sup- 
port bill No. 1374 which provides (as you, of 
course, know) for promotion of our boys, 
who are now prisoners of war. 

We believe this would help their morale 
as well as help them financially. 

It does seem like everything possible 
should be done for our boys who gave so 
much for us and for their country. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. W. B. Linpsay, 
Secretary. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Then, we hear from 
Mrs. Gracious Galbraith, the wife of a 
naval officer of the 1929 class at Annap- 
olis. 

(The letter from Mrs. Galbraith is as 
follows:) 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., October 27, 1943. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United State: Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: Thank you so much 
for your nice letter of October 13 in reply to 
my telegram, and also for bringing up, at 
the preliminary hearing with the Committee 
on Military Affairs on Friday, October 15, 
the matter of including in your bill S. 1374, 
officers and men surviving naval vessel sink- 
irgs, such as the late cruiser Houston, who 
are now in Japanese prison camps or missing. 

I wish to bring to your attention the fact 
that the present naval regulations apparently 
do not consider such prisoners of war or the 
missing for promotions when their classmates 
are considered. 

Yesterday, a letter from Navy friends tells 
me that some of my husband's best friends 
and classmates (class 1929 Annapolis) have 
been made full commanders and even some 
in the class of 1930 are full commanders. 
This both surprises and, I admit, hurts me 
end his family, as it must all the families in 
our unfortunate predicament. These same 
friends were promoted to lieutenant com- 
mander along with my husband. There- 
fore, his time for consideration should also 
have normally come up. 

I do not grudge in any way promotion to 
these men. On the contrary, they deserve 
it by virtue of lorg naval training and good 
work. It is simply that I do not see why my 
husband or any of his co-sufferers in prison, 
who put their country before their wives and 
children, should now be quietiy passed— 
forgotten, if you like—when their turns 
would normally have come. 

Further, I have been informed that West 
Point graduate officers, regardless of their 
status, are automatically promoted. If this 
is so, Why this uneven situation? 

My one consolation through 3 years of con- 
tinuous separation (this will be the fourth 
Christmas and, as you know, not the last 
even if I am lucky enough to have my hus- 
band returned eventually); through the an- 
guish of uncertainty endured for 1 year and 
3 months following the message “missing in 
action”; through the consequent impairment 
of my good health to the extent that I had 
to give up a writing job on a paper; through 
the receipt of a solitary ietter only this 
August, the entire 100 words of which are 
taken up with concern over the future, my 
allotment, retirement plans, indicating a 
troubled mind while in prison; through all 
these things, my one consolation was simply 
this: We were sacrificing, I told myself, for 
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something bigger than us and our personal 
happiness, our health and finances. It was 
for something fine, traditional, our grand 
Navy and country which he served faithfully. 

Now—this country which stood first in his 
life, duty, and loyalty, fails to consider him, 
not for a reward, medal, or ribbons, but sim- 
ply for an earned promotion. 

Does it not amount to a punishment for 
being a prisoner of war or missing in their 
country’s behalf? And they, as a friend 
with no one in this war, put it, “held the 
line when it was so thin and only went down 
to defeat because of the great odds against 
them.” 

Surely, this regulation must be due to lack 
of precedent set by a similar situation. 
Whatever it is due to, it is a wrong which 
needs righting, and we thank you for bring- 
ing the matter up. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Gracious GALPRAITH. 
(Mrs. W. J. Galbraith.) 

P. S—You mentioned receiving “both of 
your telegrams.” I sent only one, and as- 
sume the other was from another Galbraith 
family. We understand there is another Gal- 
braith naval man among the prisoners, and 
his home is in Seattle, I believe. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. The bill is supported 
by the American Legion national legisla- 
tive committee in Washington, as evi- 
denced by their letter. 

(The letter from the American Legion 
national legislative committee is as fol- 
lows:) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1943, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: The national 
legislative committee of the American Legion 
is interested in your bill S. 1374 to provide 
for promotion of certain American prisoners 
of war. 

We do not have a specific resolution on this 
subject but we do have a broad covering 
resolution from one of our national conven- 
tions and I, as executive director of the na- 
tional legislative committee, could support 
your bill. 

If there is anything the national legislative 
committee can do to further the progress of 
this bill, I shall appreciate it if you will 
advise me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS M. SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs. Beth King, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Two Hundredth 
Club of Artesia, N. Mex., which furnished 
many a boy to the forces in the Philip- 
pines wrote a letter. 

(The letter from Mrs. King is as fol- 
lows:) 


» 
25, 


ARTESIA, N. MEXx., October 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senator, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We greatly appreciate the in- 
formation furnished our club by you in regard 
to our soldiers who served with the Two 
Hundredth Coast Artillery Division in the 
Philippine Islands and who are now interned 
in the different countries cccupied by Japan. 
We will greatly appreciate any information 
you may have in regard to our prisoners of 
war in Japanese prison camps. 

Again, thanking you for your efforts, We are 

Yours very truly, 
THE Two HUNDREDTH CLUB, 
Betu KING, Secretary-Treasurer,. 


1943, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Then I have a letter 
| from Mrs, Dow G. Bond, of Taos, M. Mex. 
| Mrs. Bond is the mother of a war 
| prisoner. 
| (Mrs. Bond’s letter is as follows:) 


Taos, N. MEx., October 28, 1943. 
Senator Dennis CHAVEZ, 
| Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C, 
HONORABLE Sir: It is so considerate of you 
to introduce bill No. 1374, which provides for 
the promotion of all members of the armed 
forces who were serving in the Philippines, 
Guam, or Wake on December 8, 1941. 
The B. R. O., Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and its auxiliary are all behind you. 
Thanking you for your efforts in behalf 
of our boys of the Two Hundredth and Five 
Hundred and Fifteenth Coast Artillery. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Dow G. Bonn. 
| 
| 
| 


Mr, CHAVEZ. A letter from Mr. F. L. 
Anders, who resides at Ennis, Mont., and 
is the father of Capt. Franklin Albert 
Anders, of the same city. That letter 
was addressed to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 


Representative Wirt CourTNEY, of the 
Seventh District of Tennessee, writes in 
support of the measure. 

(Representative COURTNEY’s letter is as 
follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 26, 1943. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senator, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: Thank you for your let- 
ter of October 25 concerning your S. 13874. 
I plan to introduce the companion bill in 
the House, with the additions you have sug- 
gested. 
With kindest regards. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Wirt CourTNEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs, R. H. Vesey, one 
‘of the wives who were evacuated in 1941 
from the Philippines, who left her officer 
husband in the Philippine Islands to be 
the victim of Japanese superiority in 
materials and supplies, writes a letter. 
(Mrs. Vesey’s letter is as follows: ) 


Los ANGELES, CALIr., October 21, 1943. 
Mr. CHAVEZ, 
United States Senator from New Mexico, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In a recent issue of the 
Army and Navy Register, I noticed that you 
had introduced a bill (S. 1374) to advance in 
grade certain officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men who were serving in the Phil- 
ippines or on Wake Island or Guam on De* 
cember 8, 1941, and who are now prisoners 
of war. This is, of course, as it should be, 
since these men were the first to begin the 
fighting in this war and will be the very !ast 
to see the end of it. They are constantly 
in the minds and hearts of us who have our 
men there. 

I was one of those wives evacuated from 
the Philippines in the spring of 1941, and & 
great nercentage of my friends of recent years 
are still there. 

Most of us who have our men there have 
been piecing together bits of news that we 
| have garnered from many sources and we 
know that most of those who are listed as 
missing in action since the fall of Corregi- 
dor are still alive and most of them are siill 
fighting. I am enclosing one of those pieces 
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of information, although this is not particu- 
larly specific. 

Perhaps these men are included in your 
pill; but from what I gathered in the Regis- 
ter, it does not seem so. There may be some 
technical reason why they could not be in- 
cluded in the bill. I am extremely interested 
to know about this. Would you be so kind 
is to let me know? 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. R. H.) EFrrre B. VESEY. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. 
Thorpe, and Mrs. J. D. Thorpe, wife of 
Lt. Joseph D. Thorpe, of Artesi, N. Mex., 
write a letter in support of the bill. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Artesia, N. MEX., October 21, 1943. 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
c’o Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: We wish you to know we are 
with you in behalf of your Senate bill, No. 
1374, 100 percent, introduced by you Septem- 
rer 24, 1943. We have a son and husband in 
Philippine Islands, First Lt. Joseph D. Thorpe. 
Very truly yours, 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. THORPE. 
Mrs. J. D. THORPE. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs. Mary E. Schuster 
of Elsmere, Del.—and I am sure my good 
friend the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] knows where Elsmere is, and 
probably knows the family—writes a let- 
ter. Mrs. Schuster has a son who is a 
war prisoner, 

(Mrs. Schuster’s letter is as follows:) 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1943. 

Dear Sir: I seen in the paper Sunday where 
you was going to introduce a bill to sought 
promotions for our captives in the Philip- 
pines and thank God someone thinks of our 
prisoners. I have a son, Wesley W. Wilson, 
signalman first class, U.S. N. He has been 
in the Navy since he was 19. Will be going 
on 11 years this November and I have not 
seen him for 6 years. He was in China and 
in the Philippines and waiting to come home 
when this war came and, you see, he would 
stay the same rank. But if your bill passes 
it would raise him, so I hope your bill will 
pass, and I thank you for thinking of our 
men. I Know everyone that has anyone pris- 
oners will think the way I think and I will 
not forget you in my prayers. I just want 
you to know I think you are a very nice man 
to think of our boys. 

Thanking you again, 
Mrs. Mary E. SCHUSTER, 
Elsmere, Del. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs. Sarah Perry Har- 
rell, of Albuquerque, writes a letter. 
(Mrs. Harrell’s letter is as follows:) 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
September 26, 1943. 

Deak SENATOR CHAVEZ: What a wonderful 
suggestion you have given the United States 
Army. How like you to think of such a fine 
thing for those brave young men who have 
been held prisoners of war so long. Most of 
the 200 C. A. were stationed at Camp Bowie 
at Brownwocd, Tex. I was there at the time 
they left. They were moved out by train, 
leaving at 4 o’clock in the morning. My 
daughter, Phyllis, and I bought several cases 
of candy bars, chewing gum, cigarettes, and 
took to the train and personally distributed 
them. Almost to a man, that group came 
from New Mexico. They were attacked im- 
mediately upon landing. We never heard 
from them after our good-bye at the train. 
We hope your bill will go through quickly. 
You will live in the hearts of your country- 
men always for this step. Perhaps you may 
remember my daughter and I had a lovely 
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tea room in the Sena Plaza years ago. We 
have been warm friends of Dave and Gene- 
vieve for many years, and it was due to their 
friendship we were in Santa Fe. I recall with 
much pleasure the fried chicken dinners you 
and your family had with us. At present my 
daughter is in defense work at Kirkland Field 
here. We are stopping in a friend’s home 
only temporarily until I can find an apart- 
ment, so I am having our mail sent to a box 
at the post office (875). I saw the enclosed 
notice in the Journal and felt that I wanted 
to thank you personally for your effort in 
behalf of those young soldiers who deserve 
much, and are receiving so little. You are 
giving them new hope and much solace. I 
only wish it might have been done sooner. 
Nothing during the whole war has hurt me as 
deeply as the plight of those brave boys. I 
hope each of them may receive some personal 
recognition by the Army before it is too late— 
so many of them are dying. 
With sincere good wishes, 
Mrs. SARAH PERRY HARRELL. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs, C. J. Peters, of 
Seattle, Wash., the State of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. WALLGREN], who is presiding over 
the Senate at the moment, writes a letter. 

(The letter of Mrs. Peters is as fol- 
lows:) 

SEATTLE, WASH., September 27, 1943. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: It was with a great 
deal of interest that I read in the Seattle 
Times of your bill recently introduced, pro- 
posing the advancement of rank for our war 
prisoners. 

My brother, and the husbands and sons of 


» many of my friends, are prisoners of war in 


the Philippines, having been in the islands 
since November 1940, and we all want you 
to know of our appreciation of your efforts 
in their behalf. 

The purpose of your bill has been one of 
the foremost wishes expressed by many as 
one of the few ways to repay our men for 
their sacrifices, and we sincerely trust it will 
receive majority consideration and prompt 
passage. 

Please accept my sincere appreciation and 
best wishes for the success of your bill. 

Very truly yours, 
‘ Mrs. C. J. PETERS, 

Care of Consolidated Dairy Products Co. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs. John C. Coleman, 
of Wellington, Tex., writes in support of 
the bill. 

(Mrs. Coleman’s letter is as follows:) 


WELLINGTON, TEx., September 26, 1943. 
Senator CHavez of New Mexico, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have just read that you 
have introduced a bill for the promotion of 
men who were serving in the Philippines. I 
am greatly in favor of this bill. I bave a 
husband who was on Bataan and is now a 
prisoner of war in Japan. The families of 
these men think something should be done. 
It was true that we could not help them on 
Bataan but you have a chance to help them 
now in Washington. I hope Washington will 
not fail them now. 

We are really behind you in this move. I 
think our men in the Philippines knocked a 
home run even though many of them will 
never reach the homeland again. I think 
the promotion should begin from ‘the fall of 
Bataan or the war. 

Thanking you for the help you have been 
to the many families with loved ones in the 
Philippines, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. JOHN COLEMAN, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. The Honorable R. CQ. 
Mills, of Wichita Falls, Tex., who has a 
son who is a prisoner of the Japanese, 
also writes in support of the bill. 

(The letter of Mr. Mills is as follows:) 


STATE OF TEXAS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wichita Falls, Tezx., September 27, 1943. 
Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Untted States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR CHAVEZ: Just noticed an 
item in the newspaper about your bill, 
S. 1374, that has reference to the automatic 
promotion for the boys that were lost in the 
Philippines and Wake Island. I just wanted 
to call your attention to the One Hundred 
and Thirty-first Field Artillery that was last 
heard from in Java, May 10, 1942. 

I wish that you would include the One 
Hundred and Thirty-first Field Artillery in 
your bill mentioned above. I think that your 
bill is a wonderful bill and hope that you 
will be successful in getting it enacted into 
alaw. Iam, 

Yours very truly, 
R. Q. MILLs, 
State Representative, 
One Hundred and Twelfth District. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs. Gladys Peters, of 
Osseo, Minn., writes in support of the bill. 
(The letter of Mrs. Peters is as fol- 
lows: ) 
Osseo, MInn., October 5, 1943. 
Hon. CHAVEZ, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: I am writing to tell 
you how grand I think you are for introduc- 
ing a bill about the promotion of those poor 
forgotten souls in Japanese prison camps. I 
have told many people about it, and you 
should hear the praises sung about you. 

We who love them and find our lives empty 
without them haven’t forgotten, but we sort 
of felt that everyone else had. 

My husband is a doctor in the Regular 
Army and was on Bataan during the entire 
campaign. He is now in Philippine prison 
camp No. 1. 

There are 50 many boys from Minnesota 
there. I have read that you have over 2,000 
from New Mexico. 

We have all felt that they, too, deserve pro- 
motion in grade for the way they fought. 
We believe everyone was too busy fighting to 
think about advancement at that time. They 
fought and lost, but we, too, believe that they 
should be promoted as well as their fellow 
soldiers everywhere else. When this is over 
and they come back, they will know that they 
were remembered by the country for which 
they fought. 

Senator, is there anything that I, as an 
individual, can do to help you or advice I 
can pass on to hundreds of fellow Philippine 
evacuees who have had to leave dear ones 
there? We are all so willing to help in any 
way if you will advise us. 

I want to wish you the best of luck in your 
work. May God bless you. 

Very truly yours, 
GLapys W. PETERS 
(Mrs. Joseph F.). 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. Carl F. Whittaker, 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex., who has a son 
in a prison camp and still suffering from 
wounds which he received in resisting the 
Japanese, writes also in support of the 
bill. 

(The letter of Mr. Whittaker is as fol- 
lows:) 
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Stare of New MExIco, 
War VETERANS INFORMATION BUREAU, 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., September 30, 1943. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Mrs. Whittaker joins me in 
extending our appreciation for your sincere 
efforts in behalf of American prisoners now 
held by the Japanese. 

We have received a post card from our son 
indicating he is under treatment for injuries 
and is improving. 

I think your Senate bill providing for pro- 
motions is a step in the right direction 
toward recognition of the splendid service 
rendered and the extreme hardships endured 
by these Americans. 

The thought occurred to me that you might 
acquire more House and Senate support for 
this bill were it to apply to all prisoners of 
war. 

Very truly yours, 
CarL F. WHITTAKER. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs. Robert D. Mont- 
gomery, whose husband, Lieutenant 
Montgomery, was captured at Corregi- 
dor, also writes a letter. She resides at 
Milton, Pa. 

(Mrs. Montgomery’s letter is as fol- 
lows:) 


MILTON, Pa., September 27, 1943. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: I read with much 
interest the notice in the paper yesterday 
about the bill you have introduced to Con- 
gress under which men who are captives of 
the Japanese would be promoted. I com- 
mend you for this fine step and want you 
to know that I hope your bill will pass. 

My husband was sent to the Philippine 
Islands in October 1941 as a first lleutenant 
and was captured on Corregidor in May 1942, 
and no promotion had gone through for him, 
even though war had begun and he had 
fought bravely, even being wounded and re- 
ceiving the Purple Heart. Naturally, I would 
certainly like to have him receive a promo- 
tion, one that I feel he deserved before being 
captured—so I trust your bill will pass. I 
feel it would greatly improve the mental state 
of the prisoners of war out there to know they 
had been promoted, for their spirits are low 
enough. Those fine, brave men deserve this 
promotion as much as some men in this 
country who are receiving annual promo- 
tions and who will never see actual overseas 
service. Don’t you agree? I hope so. 

Please do all you can for our husbands 
out there, our dear ones whom we have 
loaned to Uncle Sam for 244 years now—we 
would love to have a future home the same 
as others. But it will take more than the 
bonds I can buy to help us when they 
return. 

Thank you for your interest in our heroes 
of Corregidor. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Rosert D. MONTGOMERY. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. H. E. Barron, of 
Hobbs, N. Mex., writes about his son. 
(Mr. Barron’s letter is as follows: ) 


Hosts, N. Mex., September 22, 1943. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ. 

Dear SENATOR: I wes read‘ng in the Bataan 
Relief Organization Bulletin No. 6, that you 
were a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, to have the prisoners of war held 
by the Japanese promoted with correspond- 
ing pay increases according to the average 
promotions of soldiers in this country and 
elsewhere in our armed forces. 

According to this I think my son, Private 
Charlie R. Barron, who is captured by the 
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Japanese, is due a promotion according to the 
average promotions of soldiers. It breaks my 
heart to hear my son is still a private and has 
been in the Army 244 years, while these sol- 
diers over here are being promoted fast. I 
think all the soldiers that are captured de- 
serve a promotion. I have noticed that sev- 
eral of those that are captured have been 
promoted since the war. 

Trusting that you will do all that is in 
your power to do in this matter and thank- 
ing you very much, I am, 

Your friend, 
Mr. H. E. Barron. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Dr. A. A. Brooks, min- 
ister of the First Methodist Church of 
Omaha, Nebr., the father of Capt. Lee C. 
Brooks, who is a prisoner of the Japanese, 
writes in support of the bill. 

(The letter of Dr. Brooks is as fol- 
lows: ) 

First METHODIST CHURCH, 
Omaha, Nebr., September 20, 1943. 
Hon. DENN:s CHAVEZ: 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: In the last bulletin 
issued ty the Bataan Relief Organization I 
noticed in Dr. Spensley’s report that you were 
going to introduce a bill in the Senate 
through which authority would be given for 
the soldiers in the prison camps of Japan to 
receive promotion in rank the same as those 
who have been fortunate enough to be either 
here at home or fighting in some place where 
odds were not so terrifically against them 
that there was no other possible thing for 
them to do than surrender. 

I feel very keenly that these splendid men 
who had the misfortune to be sent to the 
Philippines when we were so patently un- 
prepared to defend the islands and put up 
such a brave fight against overwhelming odds 
of men and equipment should be given the 
same promotion that would have come to 
them in the ordinary run of Army life, just 
the same as the boys here and abroad are 
receiving promotion. 

We have a son, Capt. Lee C. Brooks, now 
a prisoner of war in Zentsuji prison camp on 
the island of Shikoku, Japan. He was com- 
manding a battaliou. of the Thirty-first In- 
fantry, United States Army, on Bataan for 
some weeks before and at the time of the sur- 
render, ard we feel he and others of his com- 
rades who fought so splendidly should re- 
ceive the same recognition by promotion even 
though they are enduring God only knows 
what in the prison camps of Japan. 

I have acquaintance with the two United 
States Senators from Iowa, both of the 
Senators from Nebraska are close personal 
friends, and also the two Senators from 
Colorado. 

I shall take it up with them and with our 
own Congressman and some half dozen other 
Congressmen who are friends of mine also, 
just as soon as I may hear from you that it 
would be heipful. 

Thanking you on our own behalf and the 
behalf of the young men who will be bene- 
fited as well as their parents and friends I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. Brooks. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mrs. Kathryn E. Bailey, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., writes a letter. 
Her letter is short, but it tells a story, 
and I shall read it: 


Please support bill 1374 and be ever vigilant — 


in demancing relief be sent our boys in the 
Philippines; also that supplies be sent Mac- 
Arthur so that he may fulfill his promise to 
free our boys. . 


Mr. President, in view of the letter 
written by the War Department in re- 
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sponse to the request of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate to give 
their views, let me say that if the sug- 
gestions made by this good lady had 
been followed prior to Pearl Harbor, the 
War Department would not be dubious of 
the courage or failure of our boys in the 
Philippines. 

Mr. W. H. Magill, of Fargo, N. Dak., 
writes to Senator LANGER about Senate 
bill 1374. His son, William H. Magill, Jr., 
naturally, could have been one of those 
the War Department had in mind in 
doubting their ability to resist. 

(The letter of Mr. Magill is as follows: ) 


W. H. Macrtt Seep Co., 
Fargo, N. Dak., October 16, 1943. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: It has come to my 
attention that Senator DENNIs CHAvez, of 
New Mexico, introduced Senate bill 1374 on 
September 24, providing for automatic pro- 
motion in rank of certain officers and enlist. 
ed men in the armed forces who were taken 
prisoner by the Japanese in the Philippine 
Islands and other Pacific islands. 

As you know, my son, First Lt. William H. 
Magill, Jr., was in the Philippines at the time 
of their capture in April 1942 and has been 
listed as a prisoner of the Japanese by the 
War Department. A card from him received 
about a month ago indicated that he is in 
Philippine Military Prison Camp No. 2. 

At the present time these men who are held 
prisoners by the Japanese are receiving no 
promotion in rank and are being discrimi- 
nated against to this extent. I understand 
the bill provides for one promotion in rank as 
of December 1942 and each December there- 
after while still being held prisoner. It seems 
to me eminently fair that these men should 
receive this consideration and I believe it 
would meet with the hearty approval of the 
country as a whole. 

I hope you will find it possible to support 
this bill and make every effort to see that it 
is acted upon by the Congress in the near 
future. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Masi. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. James Howell, of 
Clayton, N. Mex., writes in regard to the 
bill. 

(Mr. Howell’s letter is as follows:) 


CLAYTON, N. Mex. 
Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: I wish to take a 
stand with you on your proposal that the 
boys in the prison camps receive their pro- 
motion in rank and file. It seems to me 
that is the least thing we can do, and I also 
wish that we could send the Mikado of 
Japan word that we are holding him person- 
ally responsible for the treatment of our boys 
and that it makes no difference whether he is 
the rising sun or some other god that off 
comes his head when this thing is over if 
he sits and let them boys rot in a prison 
camp. These boys should have never been 
sent where they were in the beginning as I 
think everyone knew in the start we could 

not hold the Philippine Islands. 
JAMES HOWELL. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. and Mrs. Nick 
Mares, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., a couple 
whom I have known all my life, and who 
have a boy who is a prisoner of the Japa- 
nese in the Philippines, write in support 
of the bill. 

(The letter of Mr. and Mrs. Mares is 
as follows:) 
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ALBUQUERQUE, N. MeEx., October 13, 1943. 
Hon. SENATOR CHAVEZ: This is to advise 
that we are interested in your support of 
the bill No. 1874 concerning our boys of the 
Two Hundredth Coast Artillery, who are, we 
presume still prisoners of the Japanese Gov- 


ernment. Hoping that this bill will pass, we 
remain as always, 
Sincerely, 


Mr, and Mrs. Nick Mares. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Miss Eunice Biggar— 
and I want my colleagues to listen to this 
letter—Miss Eunice Biggar, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., bless her soul, presents a dif- 
ferent angle. She writes about her 
fiancé, Capt. Franklin Anders, of the 
Fifty-seventh Infantry, who is now a 
prisoner of the Japanese. She has a 
right to feel that he did not surrender 
because he did not have the fortitude 
to resist. 

(The letter of Miss Biggar is as fol- 
lows:) 

MILWAUKEE, Wrs., October 12, 1943. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I should like to congratulate and 


iout, “Bravo!” for the bill which I am told | 


you have introduced in the Senate relative to 
promotions for our prisoners in the Philip- 
pines, 
and I have a personal interest because my 
Capt. Franklin Anders, was intel- 
ligence officer for the Fifty-seventh Infantry 
and is now a prisoner there. I know I voice 
the opinion of all others who have friends 
and relatives there, that your bill will be- 
come law. 

In order for me to correctly inform people 
about your bill, I should appreciate it very 
much if you could send me a copy of it. 
There are many people I know who would 
like to write to their Senators, but they, as 
well as I, would like to know the exact pro- 
visions. So if your secretary can send a copy 
to the above address, you will indeed have 
my gratitude. 

Sincerely, - 
EUNICE BIcGar. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
received a telegram from V. H. Spensley, 
president, Bataan Relief Organization, 
of Albuquerque, N, Mex., which reads as 
follows: 


fiar ra 
lar.ce, 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
December 1, 1943. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Wisconsin, too, had men on Bataan | 





How could Bataan, Corregidor, Guam, Wake | 


heroes know your splendid legislation would 
be presented? They even prayed Almighty 
God to give them strength to continue fight- 
ing. About-time War Department from top 


to bottom realizes it was defeated on Bataan, | 


not om boys. 

Furious resentment aroused in all ap- 
preciative Americans by Stimson’s insinua- 
tions. We urge you to carry fight to floor of 
Senate. Your splendid cooperation and 
Stand greatly appreciated. 

BaTAAN RELIEF ORGANIZATION, 
V. H. SPENSLEY, President. 


Mr. President, we know that it is not 
necessary for any committee of this body 
or of the other body to ask the views of 
any department, but it has come to be 
the practice to ask for their views, and 
they are considered and respected even 
at times when a committee does not 
agree with them. If the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department had 








written to the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee and had stated that the legislation 
did not meet the general ideas of the 
War Department as to the promotion of 
officers and personnel of the Army, no 
one would have complained, even though 
we disagreed with the views thus ex- 
pressed. But, Mr. President, I was sur- 
prised, extremely surprised, I was ac- 
tually depressed, when I read a part of 
the letter that was written by the War 
Department to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
at this time I wish to read the letter to 
the Senate. 

The report they made was adverse to 
the legislation proposed. That is all 
right. The War Department can think 
that way, and no one is going to make 
any complaint or criticism. But, Mr. 
President, you know and I know the cir- 
cumstances under which the boys sur- 
rendered in the Philippines; you know 
and I know under what circumstances a 
few American prisoners were taken on 
Wake Island; you know and I know the 
history of Guam; and the War Depart- 
ment knows it just as well as we do. It 
knows the circumstances under which 
General MacArthur left the Philippine 
Islands. It knows the circumstances un- 
der which General Wainwright was 
placed in command in the Philippine 
Islands. Under such circumstances, why 
the Department should write to a stand- 
ing committee of this body and give the 
excuses they set forth as reasons for 
their opposition to the proposed legis- 
lation is beyond the comprehension of 
anyone who has any red blood in his 
veins, and has any feeling over what the 
boys in the Pacific have gone through. 

Mr. President, I believe in the integrity 
and the honesty of purpose of Secretary 
Stimson, and I say this with Christian 
charity, I cannot get myself to believe 
that he saw the paragraph I am about 
to quote to the Senate. Remember, the 
War Department is passing on proposed 
legislation, Senate bill 1374, and nothing 
else. They were requested by a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate to give their 
views, and this is a part of their views. 
They made an adverse report, and in 
explaining and talking about those af- 
fected, the officers and the men who have 
gone through the agony of the damned 
and are prisoners of the Japanese, listen 
to this wonderful idea: 


In the case of captured personnel— 


Every man who is alive in the Philip- 
pine Islands is “captured personnel’ — 
there is no way to distinguish— 


They are going to distinguish, now, as 
between two classes of American sol- 
diers— 
between those men who (1) by virtue of hav- 
ing fought to the last might be deserving of 
a reward— 

That is not what the bill provides for. 
It provides for promotions under a sound 
line of reasoning, not for reward or sym- 
pathy. They do not need that; they 
need fair play and justice— 
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deserving of a reward in the form of promo- 
tion— 


And the second class— 


and those who surrendered in circumstances 
under which they might reasonably have 
been expected to continue to resist. 


Two classes of prisoners we have now, 
according to the interpretation of the 
man who wrote this letter to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, one class com- 
posed of those who, by virtue of having 
fought to the last, might be deserving of 
a reward in the form of a promotion. 
That is how the War Department would 
reccmpense the men who fought to the 
last. They want to reward them by pro- 
motion. Then they take another class, 
“and those who surrendered in circum- 
stances under which they might reason- 
ably have been expected to continue to 
resist.” 

Mr. President, I ask, what right has 
the War Department even to insinuate 
that one man at Guam, at Wake Island, 
or in the Philippine Islands, did not re- 
sist to the last? Who was the com- 
manding officer in the Philippines, placed 
there after General MacArthur left? It 
was General Wainwright, a courageous 
man, respected and loved by every Army 
prisoner who ever saw him, and who had 
the opportunity to see him in everyday 
life, in the Philippines and elsewhere. 
He was respected by the soldiers. He 
was the one who gave the orders, and 
for the second time, so far as I remember 
my history, a general of the United 
States Army had to surrender kis sword 
to the enemy. AsI recall, the other one 
was Gen. William Hull, who surrendered 
to our now beloved ally, England, at 
Detroit. I have never known of any 
other. 

Would they imply that it is possible 
that General Wainwright did not know 
what he was doing, and that he might 
have surrendered “in circumstances un- 
der which he might reasonably have been 
expected to continue to resist’’? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator 
from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think that is a 
most unfortunate expression. I have had 
opportunity to talk with General Mac- 
Arthur about the surrender at Bataan 
and Corregidor, and I am positive that 
the men under General Wainwrighi 
fought as long as they could stand. Then 
they starved. General MacArthur said 
they were too weak even to get up. They 
were out of food, and when they lay down 
at night, they were too weak to rise and 
fight another day. This is one of the 
most unfortunate statements I have ever 
read, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Having great respect 
for and belief in the sincerity of purpose 
and honesty of the Secretary of War, I 
will not believe, until he says so, that he 
read that particularly unfortunate state- 
ment when he signed this letter, if he did 
sign it. Presumably he did; the original 
is in the office of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

“In circumstances under which he 
might reasonably have been expected to 
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continue to resist.” The regular reports 
we hear are to the effect that the men 
in the Philippines were barefooted, un- 
clad, with no ammunition to fire, with no 
airplanes, no guns, eating monkeys and 
mules for subsistence; yet a homeland 
hero in the War Department suggests 
that there could have been circumstances 
in which they could have continued to 
resist! 

7 Mr. President, I have known of Gen- 
eral Wainwright for years, I have known 
of General King for years, I have known 
of General Sharp for years, and I know 
of other generals who are now in the 
Philippine Islands, and if the War De- 
partment can make this sentence stick, 
believe me, they had better not talk about 
morare, 

I know why those soldiers could no 
longer resist; I know why they could not 
shoot back; I know why they could not 
exist at Corregidor. The water mains 
were ripped to pieces by the Japanese 
guns and bombs, and there was no water 
to drink, and there were no hospitals in 
which to put the wounded, and no shoes 
for the soldiers. I say this, and I do not 
care who knows it, they quit because they 
had nothing with which to fight. Those 
who could have helped them, who could 
have aided them in resisting, were think- 
ing too much of going east instead of go- 
ing west. That was the whole trouble, 
and everyone knows it. 

My protest is that the War Depart- 
ment, under the signature of Secretary 
of War Stimson, should dare to say that 
there could have been in the Philippine 
Islands those who surrendered “in cir- 
cumstances under which they might rea- 
sonably have been expected to continue 
to resist.” 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a list 
of every boy from New Mexico who was 
in the Philippine Islands. The list com- 
prises 38 pages of closely typewritten 
names, with addresses. I find here the 
name of Frederick B. Howden, of Ros- 
well, N. M., and I find the name of Rich- 
ard M. Riley, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
both captains. Young Howden was the 
son of the bishop of the Episcopal 
Church of my State. Dick Riley was 
born and reared in Albuquerque. Iknow 
his father and his mother, and I have 
known the youngster since he was born. 
Both men were captured by the Japa- 
rese. Both of them died in a Japanese 
prison camp. And then, Mr. President, 
to think of someone in the War Depart- 
ment writing a letter saying that those 
two boys, who are now dead, could have 
surrendered “in circumstances under 
which they might reasonably have been 
expected to continue to resist”! Shame 
on the writer of that letter! 

Mr. President, I find in the list of 
names the name of Col. Charles G. Sage, 
of Deming, N. Mex., the name of Lt. Col. 
Memory H. Cain, of Deming, N. Mex., and 
of Lt. Col. John C. Luikart, of my col- 
league’s home town—all prisoners. But 
under the interpretation and the words 
of this letter it could have been possible 
that those men surrendered “in circum- 
stances under which they might reason- 
ably have been expected to continue to 
resist.” 
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I find in my list the name of Maj. 
George T. Colvard. I know George Col- 
vard. He was practicing medicine in my 
State and belonged to the National 
Guard. He was a delegate to the na- 
tional conventions in 1932 and 1940 and 
helped nominate a President of the 
United States. He was captured while 
working his head off with the sick and 
the wounded. Under the interpretation 
of the letter, Major Colvard could have 
surrendered “in circumstances under 
which he might reasonably have been 
expected to continue to resist.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I was, unfortunately, 
out of the Chamber when the Senator 
began to speak, and I did not hear 
whether he stated who wrote the letter 
from which he was quoting. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, when proposed legisla- 
tion is introduced it goes to a committee, 
and the committee refers it to the par- 
ticular department interested. Senate 
bill 1374 was introduced by me. It went 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which requested the views of the War 
Department. I have stated that the De- 
partment has a right to express its views, 
though the committee is not obliged to 
accept them. The committee can do as 
it sees fit. Nevertheless, the committee 
obtained the views of the War Depart- 
ment. If the War Department had said, 
“The legislation is not in keeping with 
the program of the moment; it is con- 
trary to the general policy or the strat- 
egy of the War Department in bringing 
about promotions,” no complaint would 
have been made. But, notwithstanding 
the thousands of prisoners over there, 
the Department used this language, and 
I want the Senator to follow me: 


In the case of captured personnel— 


That includes all of them— 


there is no way to distinguish between those 
men who— 


To distinguish now— 


by virtue of having fought to the last might 
be deserving of a reward in the form of a 
promotion, and— 

And the next class— 


and those who surrendered in circumstances 
under which they might reasonably have 
been expected to continue to resist. 


That is the part of the letter to which 
I object, and which I think should be 
resented and will be resented by every- 
one who knows the American soldier. 
No one should know better as to what 
happened in the Philippine Islands and 
on Wake Island and in Guam than the 
War Department itself. When the 
American people did not know what the 
boys were going through, the War De- 
partment did. When the American peo- 


ple did not know that the boys were: 


fighting when they were starving, sick, 
and wounded, the War Department knew 
about that. I am sure, in my own mind 
at least, that the Department instructed 
General Wainwright that if a certain 
circumstance should arise wherein it was 
necessary that an American general sur- 
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render his sword to a Japanese officer, 
he should do it. He was in command, 
and there were other generals there. 
I think there were 13 or 14 at least, and 
perhaps more, besides the other officer 
personnel. 

As I interpret that letter it is possible 
to accuse even General Wainwright of 
possible surrender “in circumstances un- 
der which (he) might reasonably have 
been expected to continue to resist.” 

Mr President, with what were the 
boys to resist? The tanks were in 
Tunisia, the airplanes were in Europe, 
the medicine was elsewhere. The needed 
quinine was not in the Philippine Islands. 
For the War Department under such cir- 
cumstances to make a statement of this 
nature is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
it is a very unfortunate remark, because 
it does cast a reflection upon all these 
men, because there is no segregation, and 
so far as I know they all resisted and 
went the limit of human endurance. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Mr. President, of course 
I am interested in the boys from New 
Mexico. I happen to know them. 
Another boy who was captured was 
named Silva. I have known him since 
he was a boy. He was a former employee 
of the Albuquerque Fire Department. 
What I resent and what his mother re- 
sents is that someone in the War D2- 
partment should say that he died be- 
cause he might have surrendered “in cir- 
cumstances under which” someone in 
the War Department thought he “might 
reasonably have been expected to con- 
tinue to resist.” 

I find in the list the name of Capt. Al- 
fonso Melendez, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
and First Lt. Reynaldo F. Gonzales, of 
Taos, N. Mex. AsI have said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the list comprises 38 pages of 
closely typewritten names and addresses 
of home boys from New Mexico. I re- 
sent the implication contained in the 
letter which was written by someone in 
the War Department. I repeat I do not 
think Secretary Stimson wrote the letter, 
even if it were signed by him. I resent 
the intimation that all those boys, or 
that even one of them, would surrender 
when he might still be able to continue 
to resist. Mr. President, the reason for 
the surrender was that they no longer 
had anything with which to fight. They 
had no bullets. That was the reason for 
the surrender. The American people 
know that to.be so. 

Mr. President, here in Washington 
there are hundreds of wives of Army 
officers and of Navy officers who left their 
husbands at the pier at Manila. Ask 
them how they feel with respect to the 
suggestion that their husbands could 
have quit under the circumstances im- 
plied by the letter from the War Depart- 
ment, 

I have made this statement before, 
and I wish to make it again: To show 
how the people of New Mexico took their 
defeat and their suffering and their sor- 
row I will tell the Senate of a little inci- 
dent which occurred when I was in New 
Mexico. I was in New Mexico at the 
time when Bataan fell. I was in the 
little city of Deming. Two of the highest 
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officers of our National Guard came from 
that little town. Colonel Sage and 
Lt. Col. Memory H. Cain came from 
Deming. I was there. I knew Mrs. 
Colvard to whose husband I have re- 
ferred. She is the wife of Captain Col- 
vard, the boy who went to help us nomi- 
nate a President at Chicago, and, an- 
other time, at Philadelphia. I knew Mrs. 
Colvard well. She asked Mrs. Chavez 
and me to come to see her. She said she 
was going to have a group of women 
meet at her home. It was the day 
Rataan fell. Those women were not cry- 
ing. They were feeling bad. Their dear 
ones were over there; possibly they had 
surrendered, although I deny that they 
surrendered under the circumstances 
implied by the War Department. She 
had approximately 40 women in her 
home. We talked to them. What can 
one do under the circumstances, Mr. 
President? Very little. One feels so 
helpless, but at least he can say a kind 
word, instead of giving an insult. 

Mr. President, in New Mexico we have 
what we call the Mexican population, 
also referred to as natives. I asked Mrs. 
Colvard what about the native soldiers 
from Deming. 

She said, “A large portion of our troops 
were so-called natives.” 

I said, “Do you have a list of them?” 

She said, “Yes.” She gave me a list 
next morning after going to church. I 
went to the little Mexican Catholic 
church and asked the priest, “How are 
they feeling?” 

He said, “Senator, they have not 
reached the crying stage yet. They are 
holding novenas, and burning candles, 
and saying group prayers, and so forth.” 

So we went from house to house. Late 
in the afternoon I went to a little Mex- 
ican adobe jacal, a one-room place, 
across the railroad tracks. A nice little 
woman about 5 feet tall met me. I told 
her who I was. Two little children were 
hanging onto her apron. I said, “How 
do you feel?” 

She said, “Senator, I feel all right. I 
am poor; I don’t have 10 cents to my 
name. I can’t obligate myself to a dol- 
lar to buy a bond. But if my three boys 
in the Philippine Islands who are rep- 
resented by those three burning candles 
need to give their lives to win what we 
are fighting for, I am still satisfied.” 

Mr. President, what more does the 
War Department want? Does it want 
even by implication to accuse the three 
sons of that woman of having surren- 
dered under circumstances under which 
they might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to resist? I have stated before, 
and I repeat, that it is not necessary to 
get the views of the War Department or 
of any other department in order that 
this body may act. It is my purpose to 
fight for this bill in the Senate commit- 
tee and on the floor of this body because 
I think it is fair, because I think it is 
just. I know that every American 
mother, wife, or sister affected is not 
interested in reward. Their loved ones 
are fighting for their country and are 
willing to die for their country. But we 
do insist on fair play. We do not want 
the War Department to be sending let- 





ters to committees of this body insinu- 
ating about even the commanding gen- 
eral of the American Army who—the 
second time in history such a thing has 
happened—surrendered his sword. I 
hope General MacArthur and our other 
men in the Pacific are given all they 
want. Wecanwhipthe Japs. The boys 
in the Pacific can whip the Japs; and I 
do not want the War Department or any- 
one else to think the war is Europe 
only. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 861) to increase the amount 
of Federal aid to State or Territorial 
homes for the support of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States. 

The message returned to the Senate, in 
compliance with its request, the bill 
(H. R. 2207) to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting in time of war by mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces absent 
from the place of their residence, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lucas] in the nature of a substitute for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Green Reed 
Andrews Guffey Revercomb 
Austin Hatch Reynolds 
Bankhead Hawkes Robertson 
Barkley Hayden Russell 
Bilbo Hill Scrugham 
Bone Holman Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 

Buck Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lucas Tobey 

Byrd McCarran Truman 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Tydings 
Chandler McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Wagner 
Clark, Mo, Mead Wallgren 
Danaher Millikin Walsh, Mass. 
Davis Moore Wheeler 
Eastland Nye Wherry 
Ellender O’Daniel White 
Ferguson O'Mahoney Wiley 
George Overton Willis 

Gerry Pepper Wilson 
Gillette Radcliffe 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken on the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
for the amendment which I offered, I 
desire to modify my amendment. I send 
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the modification to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
modification will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out lines 5 to 7, inclusive, on 
page 1 of the amendment, and lines 1 to 
20, inclusive, on page 2, and insert: 

Sec. 22. It shall be unlawful for any officer 
of, or person employed in, the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, or any 
agency or department thereof, including the 
Army and Navy, to deliver or cause to be 
delivered to persons in the armed forces of 
the United States any general communica- 
tion, Government magazine, Government 
newspaper, motion-picture film, or other lit- 
erature or material, or to make, or cause to be 
made, any broadcast to the armed forces of 
the United States, paid for in whole or in part 
with Government funds, or sponsored by the 
Gover~ment, or any officer, agency, or depart- 
ment thereof, including the Army and Navy, 
containing political argument or political 
propaganda of any kind designed or calcu- 
lated to affect the result of any election for 
President, Vice President, Presidential elector, 
Member of the Senate, or Member of the 
House of Representatives, except as herein- 
after provided: 

(1) Nothing herein shall prohibit the re- 
broadcast over Government-controlled radio 
stations of any political address, but equal 
time must if requested be given for such 
purposes to representatives of each political 
party presenting a candidate for President at 
the election. 

(2) Nothing herein shall prevent the dis- 
tribution to members of the armed forces of 
books, magazines, and newspapers which have 
a general circulation in the United States, or 
of servicemen’s magazines or newspapers, 
such as Yank and Stars and Stripes; but the 
list of such books, magazines, and newspapers 
of general circulation shall be determined in 
accordance with the preference of the mem- 
bers of the armed forces in some reliable 
method to be determined by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
conduct of. 


The 


In line 9 on page 3 it is proposed to 
strike out the word “selection” and insert 
the word “list.” 

Mr. TAFT. I ask further permission 
to change the subsection numbers in 
lines 1 and 8 on page 3, from (2) and (3) 
to (3) and (4), respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the modi- 
fication I have made is in accordance 
with two or three suggestions made yes- 
terday in the debate on this question. 
The first modification is to make it clear 
that the prohibition against broadcasts 
applies only to broadcasts sponsored or 
paid for by the Government. There was 
an ambiguity before, which made it ap- 
pear to prevent any broadcasts. 

At the same time, in order to meet the 
objection made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MALoneEy], there is inserted 
this new clause: 

Nothing herein shall prohibit the rebroad- 
cast over Government-controlled radio sta- 
tions of any political address, but equal time 
must, if requested, be given for such purposes 
to representatives of each political party pre- 
senting a candidate for President at the 
election. 


That is the rule which prevails today 
among commercial radio stations. It is 
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reasonable that if the Government- 
sponsored short-wave stations are to re- 
broadcast over the entire world any po- 
litical address for one party—an ad- 
dress by the President, for example, as 
suggested by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut—the other party should also have 
similar time to rebroadcast its addresses. 

The other change relates to the meth- 
od of selecting magazines. I have adopt- 
ed in substance the suggestion made by 
the Senator from New Mexico that the 
list of books, magazines, and newspapers 
of general circulation “shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the prefer- 
ence of the members of the armed forces 
in some reliable method to be determined 
by the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy,” instead of having 
them “fair as between the different po- 
litical parties,” which was the language 
used in the original amendment. 

I have also changed the word “selec- 
tion” to “list,” so it is clear that the only 
thing that is to be passed on in any event 
is the list of magazines, books, and cir- 
culars, and not the material contained in 
each one. I do not think that would 
have been the interpretation of the word 
“selection,” but in order to make it clear I 
have simply changed the word “selection” 
to “list.” The same change is made in 
line 9, on page 3. 

Mr. President, the issue between the 
substitute and my amendment as modi- 
fied is whether the prohibition against 
political propaganda and political argu- 
ment under Government control or Gov- 
ernment sponsorship should extend to 
the Army and Navy. The substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from [llinois pro- 
vides such a prohibition with respect to 
all Government departments except the 
Army and Navy. 

Of course, the only purpose of this 
amendment arises out of the peculiar 
condition that all means of communica- 
tion to at least half the members of the 
armed forces is in the control of the 
United States Government. 

It seems to me perfectly clear that 
in the case of the Army and the Navy 
we should lay down in Congress the rule 
that in providing Government facilities 
for the distribution of information we 
should be absolutely fair and impartial in 
any political election. I see no reason 
why the provision should not apply to the 
Army and Navy, as well as to any other 
department of the Government. 

Mr. President, on the substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from IIlli- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], as modified. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Aiken Green Reed 
Andrews Guffey Revercomb 
Austin Hatch Reynolds 
Bankhead Hawkes Robertson 
Barkley Hayden Russell 
Bilbo Hill 

Bone Holman Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 

Buck Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lucas Tobey 

Byrd McCarran Truman 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Tydings 
Chandler McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Waener 
Clark, Mo. Mead Wallgren 
Danaher Millikin Walsh, Mass. 
Davis Moore Wheeler 
Fastland Nye Wherry 
Ellender O’Daniel White 
Ferguson O'Mahoney Wiley 
George Overton Willis 
Gerry Pepper Wilson 
Gillette Radcliffe 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we proceed to 
reconsider House bill 2207, the papers on 
which, pursuant to a motion agreed to 
last night, have been returned from the 
other House. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I object, 
The pending amendment has been un- 
der consideration so long that I think we 
should dispose of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. DANAHER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], as modified. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

_ The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary]. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Muourpock], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALLGREN. My colleague, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone], is unavoidably absent. I am in- 
formed that if he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “yea.” : 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr, CrarK] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from California (Mr. 
Downey], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are detained on pub- 
lic business. I am advised that, if 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GEORGE] and the Senator from Rhode 


Island [Mr. Gerry] are detained in a. 


committee meeting. ; 

The Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Bartey] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WALSH] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpock] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma. (Mr. 
Tuomas] are absent on official business. 
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The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] is detained in one of the Goy- 
ernment departments on matters per- 
taining to the State of Colorado. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have a pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CiLarK] and vote. I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Batu] is absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. La 
FOo.uettTeE] is confined to his home with a 
cold. 


The Senator from Maine ({[Mr. 
BREWSTER] is necessarily absent. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


MILLIKIN] is absent on departmental 
matters. If present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] is absent because of illness. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD] is absent because of illness. 
He has a pair on this question with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. 
The Senator from South Dakota would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Okla- 
homa would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney] is absent due to a death in his 
family. He has a pair with the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray]. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Montana 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—386 
Andrews Guffey O’Mahoney 
Bankhead Hatch Pepper 
Barkley Hayden Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hill Russell 
Caraway Kilgore Scrugham 
Chandler Lucas Stewart 
Chavez Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Mo, McClellan Truman 
Eastland McFarland Tunnell 
Ellender McKellar Van Nuys 
Gillette Maybank Wagner 
Green Mead Wallgren 

NAYS—39 
Aiken Holman Smith 
Austin Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Bridges Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Brooks Lodge Tobey 
Buck Maloney Tydings 
Burton Moore Vandenberg 
Butler Nye Walsh, Mass, 
Byrd O’Daniel Wheeler 
Capper Overton Wherry 
Danaher Revercomb White 
Davis Reynolds Wiley 
Ferguson Robertson Willis 
Hawkes Shipstead Wilson 

NOT VOTING—21 

Bailey Downey McNary 
Ball George Millikin 
Bone Gerry Murdock 
Brewster Glass Murray 
Bushfield Gurney Reed 
Clark, Idaho Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Connally La Follette Walsh, N. J. 


So Mr. Lucas’ amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute for Mr. Tart’s 
amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio (Mr, Tart] as 
modified. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, under 
the amendment on which the Senate is 
about to vote, I want to remind the Sen- 
ate that the ballot commission has the 
power of censorship over practically ev- 
ery political speech or political argument 
or any kind of propaganda, and the per- 
son who mekes the speech or undertakes 
to use material as propaganda may be 
compelled, if he has any doubt at all, to 
submit it to the ballot commission. 
The ballot commission was never set up 
foy that purpose. 

Furthermore, I want the Senate to 
hnow that under the Taft amendment 
the Congress would be saying to the 
Army and the Navy that the individuals 
who are publishing the Stars and Stripes 
and the boys who are in control of Yank 
and the other newspapers would have 
nothing to say insofar as they are con- 
cerned individually as to what political 
material can go into these newspapers 
in the 1944 campaign. The amendment 
would take away from the men in the 
field the very initiative and responsi- 
bility which they should have in order to 
keep up the Army morale. I hope the 
Senator’s amendment will be voted down, 

Mr. MALONEY and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MALONEY. The Senator would 
be very helpful to me if he would point 
out where in the amendment he finds 
such restrictions and limitations as he 
suggests. I do not so understand the 
Taft amendment. I do not understand 
that there is any censorship on political 
speeches, as the Senator has just stated. 
It is my understanding that the amend- 
ment simply provides that a like amount 
of time shall be allowed to each political 
party and that the Stars and Stripes, 
and Yank, and all such regular soldier 
publications can go, without censorship 
of any kind, to the soldiers. 

Mr. LUCAS. I fear the Senator is not 
familiar with the amendment. 

Mr. MALONEY. I thought I had an 
understanding of it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I read what is now para- 
graph (4) on page 3 of the amendment as 
modified: 

(4) No communication, order, magazine, 
newspaper, or other literature, and no broad- 
cast, and no list of books, magazines, or news- 
papers, shall be deemed to be in violation of 
this section if it is first submitted to the 
United States War Ballot Commission, and 
found by such Commission not to be in viola- 
tion of this section, but it shall not be com- 
pulsory to make such submission. 


Mr. MALONEY. That is not at all 
what the Senator said a moment ago. 
He talked about political speeches and 
publications of the soldiers, but as I un- 
derstand the amendment, these are not 
censored, and do not have to be submit- 
ted to the war ballot commission, 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not say that pub- 
lications of the soldiers had to be sub- 
mitted to the ballot commission. I say 
that under section 22 if there is any 
question at all in the mind of any officer 
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or person in the executive department as 
to a speech being political, or an argu- 
ment being political, or propaganda be- 
ing political, even if it is on the border 
line, he is compelled to submit the speech 
in advance to the ballot commission for 
its approval. If he does not submit it, 
and if it should later develop that it is 
political in its implications, he is sub- 
ject to a fine and a jail penalty. 

What I have been trying to do all the 
way through is to take away from the 
ballot commission any power of that 
kind whatsoever. And again I maintain, 
as I said in my previous remarks, that 
the power of determination among these 
men on the battle front who are re- 
sponsible for Yank and other news- 
papers should not in any way be inter- 
fered with by congressional! legislation. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator one or two questions? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MALONEY. Am I correct in as- 
suming that all regular newspapers and 
all regular magazines, such as Yank, and 
Stars and Stripes, and similar publica- 
tions can go to the soldiers without 
censorship or am I in error about that? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Yank and Stars and 
Stripes and 1,200 other publications now 
edited by different service commands or 
on different ships, of course, are spon- 
sored by the Army and Navy, but, if 
those in charge advise me correctly, the 
boys themselves prepare all the matter 
which is printed, including the editorials. 
There is a cable and news service in New 
York which serves, for instance, the 
Yank, with 14 different editions scattered 
throughout the world. Each day that 
governmental sponsored organization in 
New York sends a daily clip sheet, and 
also a daily cable of news. When it 
reaches the Yank or the Stars and 
Stripes and the 1,200 other newspapers 
of the Army and Navy, they can take 
from the clip sheet or from the cable 
service whatever they desire and print 
it, and the rest they can throw into the 
waste basket. In other words, the re- 
sponsibility is on these boys, and they 
have done a great job. The Yank, for 
instance, has been recommended for the 
Pulitzer prize. 

Mr. MALONEY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s speech, but will he answer my 
question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought I had an- 
swered it. 

Mr. MALONEY. I want to know 
whether the Stars and Stripes or the 
Yank will be affected by this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly will be af- 
fected. 

Mr. MALONEY. In what way? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall read from the 
amendment: 

Nothing herein shall prevent the distribu- 
tion to members of the armed forces of books, 
magazines, and newspapers which have a gen- 
eral circulation in the United States, or of 
servicemen’s magazines or newspapers, such 
as Yank, and Stars and Stripes; but the list 
of such books, magazines, and newspapers of 
general circulation shall be determined in 
accordance with the preference of the mem- 
bers of the armed forces in some reliable 
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method to be determined by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. MALONEY. It says the question 
shall be determined by the armed serv- 
ices, does it not? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly that is what it 
says, but I still think under this amend- 
ment which has been offered, that the 
men who are editing these publications 
will not be free of the authority of the 
Army and the Navy such as exists at the 
present time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment under consideration, which I should 
like to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 3, after 
line 24, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to 
solicit or receive or be in any manner con- 
cerned in soliciting or receiving any assess- 
ment, subscription, or contribution for any 
political purpose whatever from any person 
known by him to be a member of the armed 
forces of the United States. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
amendment speaks for itself, and if there 
is a possibility that the Senator from 
Ohio will accept it, I should like to say 
that the words are copied almost ver- 
batim from the Hatch Act. 

Mr. TAFT. Ihave no objection to the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The fact 
that the yeas and nays have been ordered 
prevents the Senator accepting the 
modification at this time. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator from 
Ohio let me have a copy of the modifica- 
tion of his amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. HATCH. He made a modifica- 
tion of the amendment beginning in line 
18, page 2. I do not have the exact 
language of the modification. 

Mr. TAFT. I am glau to furnish the 
Senator a copy. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio, as modified. [Putting the 
question.] The “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may 
the amendment be reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert a new paragraph on page 3, 
after lines 24, as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to 
solicit or receive or be in any manner con- 
cerned in soliciting or receiving any assess- 
ment, subscription or contribution fcr any 
political purpose whatever from any person 
known by him to be a member of the armed 
forces of the United States. 


Mr. LUCAS. A point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the yeas and 
nays had been demanded and ordered 
before the Senator from Nebraska of- 
fered the amendment. If they were, I 
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make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not in order, but that we should 
vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio as modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of 
order made by the Senator from Illinois 
is overruled. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I request the Sen- 
ator from Ohio—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
thought I had the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Sen- 
ator from Georgia ask for a division? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I sought recog- 
nition from the Chair, and the Chair 
very kindly recognized me, and I re- 
auested that the amendment be stated. 
1 did not understand that by requesting 
that the. amendment be read I lost the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment was read. Did the Senator still 
desire to occupy the floor? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I desire to say, Mr. 
President, that we will be going a very 
long way if we pass an act which will 
make it illegal for any person to receive a 
voluntary contribution from any person 
who is in the armed services. We would 
be denying such a person the right every 
other citizen possesses if we say that he 
cannot contribute to any political cam- 
paign. If I understand the amendment 
correctly—and I have not seen it in 
print—it provides that any person who 
so much as receives a campaign contri- 
bution from anyone who is known to be 
in the armed services of the United 
States shall be guilty of a crime. Cer- 
tainly it could have no other effect than 
to deny the soldier or sailor or marine 
of the United States the right to con- 
tribute to a political campaign, a right 
enjoyed by every other citizen of the 
United States. Why should we so dis- 
criminate against those we have called 
te the colors to save our country? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I think 
no one has any idea of presenting an 
amendment which will not be entirely 
satisfactory to each side, and with that 
thought in mind, with the consent of 
the Chair, I shall withdraw the amend- 
ment at this time, and present it later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], as modified. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
desire to make perfectly clear the effect 
of the provision relating to the ballot 
commission. The ballot commission 
would have no veto power on anything. 
Any Government department would send 
out any Government matter if it wished 
to take the responsibility of determin- 
ing whether it was political propaganda 
or not. If there were any doubt, they 
should not send it out, anyway, but to 
take care of various timorous people I 
have provided that if they wish to go to 
the ballot commission and get a release, 
they will be protected for all time to 
come. If they should not do so, they 
could take the responsibility themselves. 
If there is any doubt at all about the 
matter being political propaganda spon- 
sored and sent out through Government 
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channels, then it should be eliminated. 
So it seems to me the statement regard- 
ing the ballot commission is not at all 
in accord with the facts. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator from 
Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct in under- 
standing that if a Cabinet officer desired 
to make a speech of any kind in 1944, 
which might be considered nonpolitical 
by him, but which someone would say 
was political, it is a fact that under the 
Senator’s amendment he would have to 
go before the ballot commission and get 
their approval if he wanted to be safe? 

Mr. TAFT. No, because he could make 
any speech he desired to make, anywhere 
he wanted, but if he wanted to have the 
Government, through the O. W. I., or 
through any board, broadcast informa- 
tion to the soldiers of the United States, 
then he would have to go to the ballot 
commission in order to ascertain whether 
it was political propaganda or not. 

Mr. LUCAS. Suppose the Attorney 
General of the United States is making a 
broadcast over a Government hook-up, 
and United States soldiers are listening 
to the broadcast. If there is any ques- 
tion about that kind of a broadcast at 
al’, the Attorney General of the United 
States would be compelled, under the 
amendment, to go to the ballot commis- 
sion and get their O. K. before he could 
make a political speech? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. He should not 
make a political speech at Government 
expense and broadcast it from a Govern- 
ment radio station. This is intended to 
prohibit that. What is provided is that— 


Nothing herein shall prohibit the rebroad- 
cast over Government-controlled radio sta- 
tions of any political address, but equal time 
must if requested be given for such purposes 
to representatives of each political party 
presenting a candidate for President at the 
election. 


That is the rule of commercial radio 
stations, and I see no reason why it 
should not apply to the Government 
radio stations. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield 
for one more questior? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under the Senator’s 
amendment, if an individual were a can- 
didate for an office that is named in the 
amendment, anyone who would even 
mention his name in any way whatsoever 
on Government-controlled radio stations 
would be subject to a penalty, unless he 
went before the kallot commission, would 
he not? 

Mr. TAFT. If it is political argument 
or propaganda he would be subject to a 
penalty. If he thought there was any 
question about it, he could go to the bal- 
lot commission and get a release. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, when 
the question at issue in the pending bill 
was first raised, I thought we were going 
to have an honest, patriotic bill, which 
would permit the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines to vote at the coming election, 
but it has now drifted into a vigorous 
partisan bill. 
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I was not surprised when we came 
here yesterday and saw lobbying on the 
floor a former Senator, who I think was 
the agent of Mr. Pew of Philadelphia, 
and possibly the du Ponts of Delaware, 
telling Senators about their votes on this 
bill. Of course, Joe Pew does not want 
to extend the voting franchise. 

We made Pennsylvania a Democratic 
State by doing away with the poll tax, 
and by having personal registration and 
adopting the voting machine. That is 
why Pennsylvania has been Democratic, 
and that is why Pennsylvania will be 
Democratic next fall, if the soldiers in 
the front ranks and the sailors and ma- 
rines shall be accorded the right and 
shall have an opportunity to cast their 
votes. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr, GUFFEY. Mr. President, am I 
out of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is not out of 
order. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to know it. I want to obey the 
rules of the Senate, even though some 
of the New England Members do not. 

Yesterday the Senate voted on the 
question of permitting men in the mer- 
chant marine to vote. I was very much 
surprised when checking the names of 
those who voted against the extension of 
that privilege to the sailors in the mer- 
chant marine to note how the New Eng- 
land Senators voted, and how the Sena- 
tors from coast States below New Eng- 
jand voted. The two Republican Sena- 
tors from Maine voted against extend- 
ing that privilege. The two Republican 
Senators from New Hampshire voted 
against it. The one Republican Senator 
from Massachusetts, who I understand is 
for various fishermen and sailors, voted 
against it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator ifs entirely 
misinformed when he says that any Sen- 
ator voted against giving anyone the 
right to vote. The sailors have the right 
to vote. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
right to vote as he sees fit. I am not 
questioning that right. The Senator has 
that privilege. 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; I say 
that the merchant marine sailors have 
the right to vote, and no one has denied 
them the right to vote, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania knows that to be so. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator from 
Massachusetts denied it yesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator tried to. 
He voted against giving them the privi- 
lege. Then we come down to New Jer- 
sey, Mr. President, and we find that the 
Republican Senator from that State 
voted against giving them the right to 
vote. 

We then come down to Delaware, and 
we find that the Republican Senator 
from that State voted against giving 
them the right to vote. 
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My own colleague from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Davis]—and many men engaged in 
the merchant marine come from Penn- 
sylvania—voted against giving the men 
in the merchant marine the right to 
yote. 

Mr. President, I merely call attention 
to this feature of it because the pending 
amendment is of a partisan nature. 

Mr. MOORE rose. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I have 
nothing to say about the Members of the 
Senate representing the farmers of the 
Middle West voting as they please. I 
have merely called attention to how 
Senators from New England States and 
Atlantic Coast States voted. 

I have now completed my remarks, 
Mr. President, and I yield the floor to 
the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr.‘MOORE. Mr. President, < merely 
wanted to say that I am astonished to 
hear that the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia discovered only yesterday that there 
were any partisan features to the bill. 

Since I am on my feet, Mr. President, 
I might say that I am probably the only 
Senator present who has not discussed 
the bill. From the very time we began 
to consider the bill in the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections several months 
ago, and since we have been discussing 
it here on the floor of the Senate day in 
and day out there has never been any 
question in my mind that it is a measure 
of the most partisan character. 

I have not yet found a Senator—and 
there are many able lawyers among the 
Members of the Senate—who is even 
willing to say that the bill is constitu- 
tional under the express provisions of 
the Constitution. There certainly can- 
not be any doubt in the minds of the 
people of the country today that this is 
a purely political discussion. I doubt 
very much if any Senator present, or 
anyone throughout the country, has any 
idea about who would profit by the votes 
of the soldiers if and when they are 
cast, under a law which is certainly un- 
constitutional, unless it shall be declared 
constitutional under what are called the 
embedded provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which may be discerned whenever 
necessity requires. Of course, everyone 
understands that the bill is definitely 
partisan in every shape, form, and man- 
ner, and that it is not anything else. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Oklahoma if it 
is his contention that the armed forces of 
the United States and the merchant 
marine are made up entirely of Demo- 
crats? 

Mr. MOORE. I did not understand 
the question. Will the Senator repeat it? 

Mr. KILGORE. I wondered if the 
Senator from Oklahoma contended that 
the armed forces of the United States, 
and the merchant marine, were composed 
entirely of Democrats. 

Mr. MOORE. Iwill say to the Senator 
from West Virginia, if I correctly under- 
stand his question, that I do not believe 
he will assert that there is a Senator on 





the floor or an American citizen who is 
not in complete sympathy with the so- 
called objectives of the bill. Does that 
answer the question? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I dislike 
very much to have to disagree with my 
very distinguished colleague, but I want 
to keep the record straight in the matter 
of the repeal of the poll-tax law in the 
State of Pennsylvania. I myself can take 
a little honor for the repeal of that tax. 
A former very distinguished member of 
this body, who served with such distinc- 
tion and ability as, I am satisfied, have 
few who have served in the Senate, was 
one of the strongest advocates in the 
State of Pennsylvania for the repeal of 
the poll tax. He is a Republican. His 
name is David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
former United States Senator from that 
State. 

I also wish to call the attention of my 
distinguished colleague to the fact, as I 
recall it, that a Republican State senator 
from the downtown section of the city 
of Pittsburgh, was a very strong advocate 
of the repeal of the poll tax in Pennsyl- 
vania. Iam very proud of the fact that it 
was a Republican legislature which 
passed the anti-poll-tax measure. 
authors were Republicans. 

Mr. President, I am not ashamed of 
the vote which I cast yesterday, to which 
my colleague has called attention. I be- 
lieve that everyone in the armed forces 
should have a vote. I shall be willing to 
debate the question with my distin- 
guished colleague not only on the floor of 
the Senate but on the platform when the 
time comes for the people of the country 
to vote for the next President of the 
United States. 

Mr. DAVIS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, referring to the repeal of the 
poll-tax provision in the constitution of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and granting 
the right to people to vote without pay- 
ing a poll tax, I have looked up the rec- 
ord, and find that on February 4, 1929, 
a joint resolution to repeal the poll tax 
provision of the constitution of the State 
as a requisite to voting was introduced 
in the senate by Senator Albert Davis, 
of Lackawanna County, and was passed 
during the 1929 session. The matter went 
over to the next session of the general 
assembly, and again the joint resolution 
was passed, in the 1931 session. It was 
accepted by the people of Pennsylvania 
on November 7, 1933, by a majority of 
204,189, and the poll-tax provision was 
removed from the constitution. So from 
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Its 


that time it has not been necessary in | 
ennsylvania that a poll tax be paid | 


before one is entitled to vote. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
like to permit to go unchallenged one 
statement which has been made. The 
charge was made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey!] that a for- 
mer Senator had been lobbying on the 


Senate floor with Senators on behalf of | 


my amendment or against the bill. Of 
my knowledge nothing of the kind has 
occurred. Certainly nothing of that kind 
has occurred with respect to my amend- 
ment. I wrote the amendment myself. 
In it I tried to meet the suggestions made 
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by different Senators. So far as my 
amendment is concerned it is not politi- 
cal. It provides, for instance, that the 
contents of these magazines shall be 
wholly nonpartisan, nonpolitical, which 
is exactly the rule which was in force in 
World War No. 1, as explained by the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] yesterday or the day before. The 
effort is to give absolute equality to both 
parties throughout. My amendment, 
provides that if an article is not non- 
partisan, nonpolitical, equal space shall 
be given to the other side of the question. 
If an editorial is proposed to be written 
favorable to one side, space must be per- 
mitted for the insertion of an editorial 
in behalf of the other side. That is all 
I want to provide for. I wish to say that 
in my amendment I have not the slight- 
est idea of partisanship or politics. But 
when we have a peculiar situation where 
the Government has the only access to 
the servicemen it is important that Con- 
gress tell the executive departments that 
it expects them to be absolutely non- 
partisan and perfectly fair in handling 
this means of communication upon 
which the sacredness of the soldier’s 
absentee ballot depends. 

; The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is On agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], as modi- 
fied. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
Dock], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALLGREN. The senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone] is un- 
avoidably absent. I am informed that 
if he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CiarK] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaILey] and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WaLsH] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are detained on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Gerry] are detained in a 
committee meeting. 

The Senator from Colorado I[Mr. 
JOHNSON] is detained in one of the Gov- 
ernment departments on matters per- 
taining to the State of Colorado. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pocK] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is absent because of 
illness. 
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. ‘The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOoLLeTTE] is confined to his home with 
a cold. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] is absent because of illness. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. He has a 
pair on this question with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. The 
Senator from Maine would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Oklahoma would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GurNEY] is absent due to a death in his 
family. He has a pair with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray]. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Montana 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Aiken Hawkes Reynolds 
Austin Holman Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Brooks Langer Taft 
Buck Lodge Tobey 
Burton McCarran Tydings 
Bushfield Maloney Vandenberg 
Butler Millikin Walsh, Mass. 
Byrd Moore Wheeler 
Capper Nye Wherry 
Danaher O’Daniel White 
Davis Overton Wiley 
Ferguson Reed Willis 
Hatch Revercomb Wilson 

NAYS—35 
Andrews Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hayden Russell 
Barkley Hill Scrugham 
Bilbo Kilgore Smith 
Caraway Lucas Stewart 
Chandler McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McFarland Truman 
Clark, Mo. McKeliar Tunnell 
Eastland Maybank Van Nuys 
Eliender Mead Wagner 
Gillette O'Mahoney Wallgren 
Green Pepper 

NOT VOTING—19 

Batley George Murdock 
Ball Gerry Murray 
Bone Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Gurney Thomas, Okla. 
Clark, Idaho Johnson, Colo. Walsh, N. J. 
Connally La Follette 
Downey McNary 


So Mr. TaFrt’s amendment, as modified, 
Was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote just taken on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], as modified, be reconsidered. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. Tosrey] 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. ; 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to the language 
on page 34, under the paragraph entitled 
“Act To Be Liberally Construed.” It 
seems to me, upon reflection, that all 
Senators will find themselves challenged 
by the nature of the escape clauses which 
are included in the bill. I desire to read 
the two sentences, which are very brief: 
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ACT TO BE LIBERALLY CONSTRUED 

Src. 119. No mere informality in the man- 
ner of carrying out or executing the pro- 
visions of this title shall invalidate any 
ballots cast under it or otherwise be per- 
mitted to defeat its purposes. The provisions 
of this title shall be construed liberally in 
order to effectuate its purposes, and sub- 
stantial compliance with its requirements 
shall be deemed to be sufficient. 


I call attention to the fact that these 
escape clauses do not apply alone to the 
casting of the ballot by the soldier in 
some far-off pluce. They would follow 
the ballot right down to the local, home 
precinct where it is counted; and we are 
inviting informality in connection with 
this operation. 

Mr. President, we have had certain in- 
formalities, in our experience and obser- 
vation, in some of the rotten boroughs 
in this country in connection with the 
handling of elections; and I doubt 
whether, upon reflection, any Senator 
will desire to invite, by statute, any more 
informality than that with which we al- 
ready have to contend. 

The purpose is obviously good. The 
authors of the bill obviously have been 
trying to see to it that no pure techni- 
cality shall be pleaded against the right 
of the soldier to use his ballot. But, Mr. 
President, I think every voter will find 
himself adequately protected under the 
precedents; and I doubt whether we want 
to set a precedent for informality in the 
operation of an election law. 

Not satisfied with merely inviting or 
condoning informality, we add that the 
law is to be liberally construed; and, not 
satisfied with that, after we have identi- 
fied informality and liberal construction, 
we then complete the circuit by saying 
that mere substantial compliance with 
the act will suffice. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we can 
write a voting law in the United States 
on that basis. I shall move to strike the 
language on page 34, from line 3 to line 
10, both inclusive. I am wondering 
whether I am colliding with my good 
friend the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] or my good friend the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] in that 
connection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Michigan ask me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. I am in- 
quiring whether an amendment of the 
nature I have suggested would be accept- 
able to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is quite correct as 
to the motive which prompted the in- 
clusion of these phrases in various parts 
of the bill. There are difficulties either 
way, as the Senator has indicated. On 
the one hand, casting a vote for Presi- 
dent, Senators and Representatives is an 
important thing, and we do not want the 
intention to be vitiated by technicalities. 
On the other hand, however, we do not 
want the language of the bill to be so 
strictly construed, as it easily might be, 
that a soldier voting, often under in- 
formal circumstances, in an informal 
way, would not have his vote counted. 
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Where to draw the line between the two 
extremes is difficult, as no doubt the Sen- 
ator from Michigan realizes. 

It seemed to us that this language was 
fair under the circumstances. Doubtless 
mistakes will be made by the soldier in 
marking his ballot. Doubtless mistakes 
will be made by the officer or the person 
who takes his acknowledgment. Doubt- 
less mistakes will be made in addressing 
the outer envelope strictly in accordance 
with the language of the bill. In all such 
cases, with the soldier casting his vote 
in a place where no expert is available 
to advise him, as there is in most voting 
precincts, and where he has only the 
officer in charge to ask about these 
points, or acts without consulting the 
officer, it seemed to us to be fair to the 
soldier, sailor, or seaman to let his vote 
be counted in accordance with his ob- 
vious intent. That was the sole purpose 
of this language. I admit that there 
may be abuses; but I think the abuses 
which would result from including the 
language would be fewer than would re- 
sult from excluding it. That is a ques- 
tion of opinion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] for his observation on the subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me 
say to the able Senator from Michigan 
that when this provision was written the 
committee had in mind the type of ballot 
which will be used in connection with the 
election. As the Senator knows, it will 
be a write-in ballot. A soldier might 
write in, we will say, the word “Repub- 
lican.” That ought to be construed as 
a Republican ballot. He might write in 
the word “Democrat.” In that event 
the ballot should be construed as a 
Democratic ballot. 

Among the election-contest cases in 
which the Senator from Illinois has been 
interested as a lawyer, I distinctly recall 
one case in central Illinois in which the 
name of a candidate for mayor was 
written in. As I recall, the named was 
Burnsmeyer. That name was written in 
probably 25 or 30 different ways. Never- 
theless, the court, in making the decision 
under the laws of the State of Llinois, 
took into consideration the intention of 
the voter in writing that name, and 
counted the ballot for Burnsmeyer, even 
though the name might have been mis- 
spelled, so long as it was apparent from 
the name, regardless of how it was 
spelled, that the voter intended to vote 
for that particular candidate. 

I am willing to compromise with the 
Senator from Michigan. I do not know 
how my colleague the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] feels about it. 
Iam willing to compromise by striking 
out lines 4 to 6 inclusive, and the words 
“its purposes” at the beginning of line 
7, leaving the general provision: 

The provisions of this title shall be con- 
strued liberally in order to effectuate its 
purposes, and substantial compliance with 


its requirements shall be deemed to be sufli- 
cient. 


I think that such a provision should 
remain in the bill as a matter of protec- 
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tion to the soldiers themselves. Cer- 
tainly there could be nothing wrong with 
that. It would be a matter ultimately 
for the election judges in the particular 
precinct where the vote finally is lodged, 
to say whether or not the ballot is effec- 
tive. I cannot see the danger in the 
paragraph which the able Senator from 
Michigan reads therein. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, may I 
add an illustration from my own State? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Let me first re- 
spond to the Senator from Illinois by 
calling attention to the language begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 21. It seems 
to me that that language ought to care 
for the general situation to which he 
refers. The language reads: 

No ballot shall be invalid by reason of 
mistake or omission in writing in the name 
of the candidate or his political party where 
the candidate or party intended by the voter 
is plainly identifiable. 


In other words, we have already cared 
for the situation which the Senator now 
defines, and it is a situation which I wish 
to care for, It seems to me that it is 
already adequately cared for. 

We are not only dealing with a section 
which relates to the casting of the ballot 
by the soldier somewhere in Africa, Asia, 
or somewhere else outside the United 
States, but we are also dealing with the 
entire electoral system after the ballot 
comes back home, after it goes to the 
secretary of state, and after it goes back 
to the local voting precinct where it is 
to be counted, We are saying that in- 
formality is to be permitted even in the 
counting of the ballots. 

It seems to me that in view of the 
language at the bottom of page 21, which 
fully covers the point appropriately 
raised by the able Senator from Illinois, 
all of the language from line 3 to line 10, 
on page 34, should be eliminated, because 
it seems to open the door to a loose ad- 
ministration of the election laws. I 
know that the Senator from Illinois is 
as much interested in preventing that 
as Iam, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Michigan. I do 
not want any loose administration of 
election laws in the respective States 
where votes are to be counted. Obvi- 
ously, when the ballot reaches the State 
of Michigan or the State of Illinois the 
election judges will count it in line with 
what is required by State law. That is 
my judgment about it, notwithstanding 
what we may say here. Personally I can- 
not see any objection to the liberal con- 
struction of the proposed act. I cannot 
see the danger which the Senator sees 
in a provision that the act shall be liber- 
ally construed, It may be an over-state- 
ment o. the case, in view of the language 
pointed out by the Senator from Michi- 
gan with respect to mistakes which 
might be made in writing in the ballot, 
and other irregularities. 

Mr, VANDENBERG,. I would have no 
objection to leaving in the language: 


The provisions of this title shall be con- 
Strued liberally in order to effectuate its pur- 
poses. 
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However, I do not like to add— 


and substantial compliance with its re- 
quirements shall be deemed to be sufficient. 


I think that goes too far. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, so far as 
I am concerned, I am willing to accept 
that modification. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The _ Senator 
from Rhode Island finds the amendment 
agreeable. How about the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I can see 
no objection. I believe that the lan- 
guage “The provisions of this title shall 
be construed liberally in order to effectu- 
ate its purposes” is wholly sufficient to 
cover the purpose of the other language 
which we have used. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I also move, in 
line 7, to strike out the word “title” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], on page 34, to 
strike out lines 4, 5, and 6, and the first 
two words in line 7; in line 7, to strike 
out “title” and insert “act”; and in line 
8, after the word “purposes” to strike out 
the comma and insert a period, and 
strike out the remainder of line 8 and all 
of lines 9 and 10. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may we 
have the section read as altered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sec- 
tion, as proposed to be amended, will be 
read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 34, 
after line 3, in the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out lines 4 
ty 10, with the exception of the follow- 
ing: 

The provisions of this title shall be con- 
strued liberally in order to effectuate its pur- 
poses. 


And in the foregoing language, to 
strike out “title” and insert “act.” 

Mr. WHITE. That part is to remain? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is all that 
would remain. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG ]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the clause will stand, as 
amended: 

The provisions of this act shall be con- 
strued liberally in order to effectuate its 
purposes. 


Is not that the established law in in- 
terpreting any election statute anyway? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suppose it is; 
but if it is desired to reiterate it, I have 
no objection, so long as the other two 
back doors are closed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
law with regard to the interpretation of 
election statutes would not apply to a 
Federal election law, because there is 
no Federal election law today to which 
it could apply. The statement of the 
Senator from Ohio is generally true in 
the States; but the proposed law would 
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not require the interpretation of any 
State law in regard to the holding of 
elections, so it seems to me not inappro- 
priate that this provision should be in 
the bill. 


REPORT BY SENATOR BUTLER ON HIS 
TRIP TO CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLER] is now on the floor, 
I wish to make a brief statement. A 
few days ago he asked to have printed 
as a Senate document a so-called report 
which he, as an individual Senator, had 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
as the result of his travels through Latin 
America. Regardless of the fact that the 
report has turned out to be controver- 
sial, it still retains its status as a Senate 
document when printed and circulated. 

I have requested every department of 
the Government of the United States, 
every agency, and everyone who has had 
anything to do with the expenditure of 
money in any of the countries to which 
the Senator from Nebraska referred to 
furnish me with the exact facts, not only 
with reference to any appropriations 
which have been specifically made or 
earmarked by Congress, but any ex- 
penditures out of any other funds for 
any purpose and for cll purposes, by all 
the agencies of the Government of the 
United States, so that there can be no 
longer any controversy akout the ac- 
curacy of the amounts and the purposes 
for which the money was spent. When 
that information is obtained and has 
been gathered together in some form 
which will be suitable in order that the 
facts may be disclosed, I shall then de- 
sire that the compilation shall also be 
made a Senate document. I am not ask- 
ing now, in advance, that that be done, 
but I am inviting the attention*of the 
Senator from Nebraska and other Sen- 
ators to the fact that I think that when 
the information shall be obtained in a 
way which will be indisputable, it ought 
to be printed in a form which will be 
handy and accessible. 

As a matter of fact, if there were any 
way by which it could be done, it should 
be combined with the material submitted 
by the Senator from Nebraska and all 
the information put together, but I pre- 
sume that would be impractical at this 
time. I merely call attention to the fact 
that we are seeking to gather minutely 
and meticulously any facts in regard to 
the matters brought to the attention of 
the Senate by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. When that information is gath- 
ered, I shall wish to have it made avail- 
able to the country. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
just heard the remarks made by the 
distinguished leader of the majority, and 
what he suggests is perfectly satisfactory 
to me. I wish him every success in the 
world in arriving at the conrpleie story 
of expenditures in Latin America. Iam 
sure the result will be interesting to 
everyone. 

During my absence from the Chamber 
today the distinguished Senator from 
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‘Missouri [Mr. Truman] made a motion, 
and, if I may be permitted, I shall read 
what was said: 

Mr. Truman. Mr. President, I should like to 
make a motion that the report of the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLER] 
on his trip to South America be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
have read the report, and it covers bureaus 
and matters that fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


In the absence of the Senator from 
Nebraska, the acting leader of the minor- 
ity esked if the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri was agreeable to the 
Senator from Nebraska. The Senator 
from Missouri replied: 


I am sure it is because he is a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. If 
it is not, I shall be glad to put it in any way 
that is agreeable to him, but I am sure it is 
agreeable to him. 


The Vice President put the question, 
and the motion was agreed to. 

Since then, I have visited with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, and, as I understand 
his agreement, it is that any investiga- 
tory work that is to be conducted will be 
left with the Truman committee because 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of course, has no investigators. I 
suggested that the report be referred to 
the committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri is chairman for 
the purpose of investigating war expend- 
itures. Therefore, I request again that 
it remain as established by the action 
taken by the Senate the other day, with 
the understanding that it may be re- 
ferred, so far as legislative questions are 
concerned, to any other committee which 
the Chair thinks appropriate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the fact that the re- 
port was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency does not mean 
that it was taken away from the Tru- 
man committee, so far as its power to 
investigate is concerned. That commit- 
tee has the authority, anyway, whether 
the report is referred to it or not. I 
think it well to leave the situation as 
it is. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is satisfactory to 
me. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a motion was made to return from 
the other House all papers relating to 
Calendar No. 383, House bill 2207. It 
was agreed on the floor between my dis- 
tinguished colleague the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY] and 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WuiteE] that a motion to reconsider could 
be made after the papers were returned 
from the House. The matter involves a 
very brief amendment, which has been 
agreed to by all parties concerned, and 
which has the recommendation of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
I note that the matter has been recently 
concluded. I therefore move that the 
Senate now proceed to a reconsideration 
of the votes by which, day before yes- 
terday, the committee amendment was 
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agreed to and the amendment was or- 
dered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. K11L- 
GorEin the chair). The amendment will 
be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed that 
at the end of the bill there be inserted 
the following: ° 


Sec. 3. Section 339 of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, approved October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1160), is hereby amended to read a; follows: 

“Sec. 339. A person who claims to have de- 
rived United States citizenship through the 
naturalization of a parent or through the 
naturalization or citizenship of a husband, 
or who is a citizen of the United States by 
virtue of the provisions of section 201 (c) (d) 
(e) and (g) of the Nationality Act of 1940 
(54 Stat. 1188; U.S. C., title 8, sec. 601), may 
apply to the Commissioner for a certificate 
of citizenship. Upon proof to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner that the applicant 
is a citizen, and that the applicant’s alleged 
citizenship was derived as claimed, or ac- 
quired, as the case may be, and upon taking 
and subscribing before a member of the 
service within the United States to the oath 
of allegiance required by this act of a pe- 
titioner for naturalization, such individual 
shall be furnished by the Commissioner or 
a deputy commissioner with a certificate of 
citizenship, but only if such individual is at 
the time within the United States.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
neticut. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MALongey] is interested 
in this matter. He does not happen to 
be present on the floor, but it seems to 
me that he should be here, particularly 
if an amendment to the bill is to be 
agreed to. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I was 
not present when House bill 2207 was 
called up the other day. The senior 
Senator from Connecticut, my distin- 
guished colleague, has now entered the 
Chamber. Iam sure he kKnows all about 
the matter. 


Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has just 
come into the Chamber. 

Mr. MALONEY. Inasmuch as I have 
just come into the Chamber, I want to 
let it be known that I was busy at a 
meeting of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not that it is neces- 
sary to confirm anything the Senator 
from Connecticut says, but I am glad to 
confirm that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dan- 
AHER ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I wish 
the Recorp to contain a brief statement 
by way of explanation of the amendment 
which has been adopted. While it pur- 
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ports to speak for itself on its face, the 
fact is that children of American citizens 
born abroad have no way whatever by 
which to achieve a certificate of citizen- 
ship. Congress provided long ago that 
those who derive citizenship through 
naturalization may obtain certificates of 
citizenship through the court in which 
the naturalization process was had; but 
there has been no remedy for a citizen 
born to American parents, let us say, in 
Montreal. The hiatus obviously pro- 
duced so many dilemmas and so many 
embarrassments that it is a wonder it 
was not long ago cured. The Attorney 
General, in a letter to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Immigration 
under date of July 5, 1943, recommended 
the adoption of the proposed measure, 
and states that the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget has told him that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
the report. I want that to appear of 
record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting in time of war by mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces absent 
from the place of their residence, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to submit to the pending 
bill, S. 1285. Because it is rather lengthy, 
I think I may proceed with an explana- 
tion of it without causing it to be stated 
by the reading clerk for the present. I 
ask Senators therefore to bear with me 
on the understanding that in due course 
the proposed amendment will naturally 
be read. 

I think it would be apropos, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I do so. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Eastland Maloney 
Andrews Eliender Maybank 
Austin Ferguson Mead 
Bankhead George Millikin 
Barkley Gerry Moore 
Bilbo Gillette Nye 

Bone Green O’Daniel 
Brewster Guffey O’Mahoney 
Bridges Hatch Overton 
Brooks Hawkes Pepper 
Buck Hayden Radcliffe 
Burton Hill Reed 
Bushfield Holman Revercomb 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Reynolds 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Capper Kilgore Russell 
Caraway Langer Scrugham 
Chandler Lodge Shipstead 
Chavez Lucas Smith 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Stewart 
Clark, Mo, McClellan Taft 
Danaher McFarland Thomas, Idaho 
Davis McKellar Thomas, Utah 
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Tobey Wagner White 
Truman Wallgren Wiley 
Tunnell Walsh, Mass. Willis 
Tydings Walsh,N J Wilson 
Vandenberg Wheeler 

Van Nuys Wherry 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, on 
the desks of Senators there has been for 
several days the proposal of a substitute 
for the committee bill, printed in form, 
and bearing the date of November 29, 
1943, as will appear. I am abandoning 
the suggestion of a substitute for the en- 
tire bill, in view of the many amend- 
ments which have already carried on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I, therefore, move an amendment, Mr. 
President, which will commence on page 
20 of the committee amendment, line 
15, and strike from the committee 
amendment all material there inserted 
down to and including line 10 on page 
34 of the committee amendment, and in 
lieu of the matter thus stricken I would 
insert material which will be stated in 
due course by the reading clerk, but 
which may be found commencing on 
page 5, line 13, of the print which I had 
caused to be placed on Senators’ desks, 
running through line 5, page 21, in the 
November 29 proposed substitute. 

Actually what I am proposing to do is 
to substitute for the mechanism con- 
templated by the committee bill a 
method of voting by absentee soldiers, 
and members of the merchant marine 
and others comprehended by the Aiken 
amendment, which will bring the elec- 
tion itself and the actual casting of the 
votes back to the States. The ballot will 
be cast in the State, it will be cast under 
a power of attorney which will be exe- 
cuted by the absentee voter. The vote 
when cast within the State shall be sub- 
ject to all the State laws. The voters 
will be canvassed and counted and cer- 
tified in each State by its proper can- 
vassing board in the usual manner ob- 
taining in the State. 

The entire subject, after everything is 
said and done, finds us in rather a pre- 
carious position as a matter of law. I 
am personally of the opinion that under 
article I, section 4, of the Constitution of 
the United States, we do have the right, 
in voting for Members of Congress, at the 
very least, to supersede State laws, or to 
make regulations with respect to the 
manner of voting. Whether or not un- 
cer the war powers we have that power 
with reference to Presidential electors, I 
do not know. That has never been can- 
vassed in court, so far as I know; it has 


never been decided in any jurisdiction, 
except insofar as the Senate itself 
undertook to do so in 1942 in Public, No. 
712, and in that action the House con- 
curred, and the President approved Pub- 
lic, No, 712. Able lawyers here urge that 
our war powers under the Constitution 
are equal to our extending the vote for 
Presidential electors, such vote to be 
cast by absentees in the manner sug- 
gested by the committee bill. I voted, as 
I yesterday intimated, against the Aiken 
amendment, because I seriously doubt if 





we have ariy power whatsoever to extend 
our war powers to civilians who are serv- 
ing with the armed forces, irrespective of 
the capacity in which such civilians 
serve. That is especially true in view of 
the fact that 47 out of the 48 States have 
already seen fit to enact absentee voters 
legislation in favor of such civilians. 
Therefore there is an existing mecha- 
nism under the laws of all but 1 of the 
States. 

Moreover, I perceive from the commit- 
tee bill that in title 3, section 302, this 
language is to be found: 

Nothing in this act shall be deemed to re- 
strict the right of any member of the armed 
forces of the United States or of any other 
person to vote in accordance with the law of 
the State of his residence, if he does not 
elect to vote in accordance with the provi- 
sions of title I of this act. 


Therefore, Mr. President, since this is 
an alternative proposal to the existing 
laws of the overwhelming plurality of our 
States, I would employ a mechanism 
which it seems to me is essential if we 
are to preserve the character of the 
States with reference to their control of 
voting within their borders, not only as 
to the manner, insofar as we can com- 
port with existing State law, but also as 
to the certification and the canvassing 
and the counting of all the ballots. 

Moreover, under the proposal as I 
intend to explain it in detail, there will 
actually be a person within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State who is actually casting 
a ballot in the State. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I in- 
deed regret that I shall not be present 
tomorrow to vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut, which he 
is discussing so ably. If I were able to 
be present, I should vote for it. I am 
sorry also I shall not be here to vote for 
the substitute to be offered by the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH]. I should also be glad to have 
opportunity to vote for the Eastland- 
McClellan-McKellar substitute, but I 
shall not be present tomorrow, and con- 
sequently shall not be able to vote for 
these amendments. 

However, I recognize that there is 


going to be a final vote on the bill in 
some form or other giving a right to our 
soldiers to vote, and I want to say that 
I should like very much to be present 
when the vote is had, and if I were pres- 
ent I should vote to give the soldiers the 
privilege of voting. 

I thank the Senator from Connecticut 
very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to a matter which is of 
some concern to me and to the people of 
Maine. Some of us think that the elec- 
tion to be held there next September is 
the most important election to be held 
throughout the country. But it seems 
to me that the Senator’s amendment, as 
it is now drafted, excludes from the 
benefits of the legislation, if they be 
benefits, the soldiers and sailors of my 
State who may be abroad. Let me call 
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the Senator’s attention to the language 
on page 6 of his amendment. 
You having been appointed my proxy to 


vote in my behalf in the general election 
to be held November 7, 1944. 


In Maine, Mr. President, our Senators 
and our Representatives are not elected 
in the November election at all, but are 
eiected in September. I wish the Sen- 
ator would consider an amendment of 
that language so that it will read sub- 
stantially in this wise: 

You having been appointed my proxy to 
vete in my behalf in the general elections— 

Making that word plural— 
to be held in 1944. 


That would cover both the September 
election in my State and the elections 
held in other States in November. Much 
the same suggestion should be made with 
respect to the language appearing on 
the tor of page 8. That language is as 
follows: 


Oath of elector for voting in the general 
election to be held on November 7, 1944. 


That language has the same infirmity 
es the other language of which I have 
just complained. If the Senator will 
consider making the word “election” 
plural, so that it will read “elections,” 
and then to have the remainder read “to 
be held in 1944” I think that would cover 
my State as well as other States, and I 
see no reason for any objection to the 
alteration. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I not 
only agree in the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Maine but gladly adopt his 
suggestion. I wovld point out to him 
that on page 22 of the committee bill, 
after line 12, the same thing appears, and 
it was on that account that I carried 
over into the mechanism I propose the 
suggestion of the committee. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator is quite 
right. The same infirmity appears in 
the committee bill, and I had intended at 
the appropriate time to call attention to 
it. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Maine, while we are on the 
subject: So far as this enabling legisla- 
tion is concerned, in the State of Maine 
it would apply in September so far as 
Members of Congress are concerned. 


Mr. WHITE. That is quite right. 
Mr. DANAHER. And would apply 


again in November so far as Presiden- 
tial electors are concerned. Is that not 
so? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes; that is correct, with 
the change made as I suggested. In Sep- 
tember we elect all officers voted for in 
the State of Maine save Presidential 
electors. Every fourth year we have a 
second election, that second election 
coming in November, at which time we 
choose our Presidential electors. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Maine another question. Is 
there an absentee voters’ law in Maine? 

Mr. WHITE. There is. 

Mr. DANAHER. And under that law 
may absentee voters vote in both elec- 
tions to which the Senator has referred? 
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Mr. WHITE. They would have the 
. privilege of voting in both elections, but 
they would have to make their applica- 
tions for their ballots to be cast in both 
elections. 

Mr. DANAHER. And in that election 
may they also vote on an absentee ballot 
for all State officers? 

Mr. WHITE. On an absentee ballot 
they may vote for every officer who is a 
candidate for office in our State. 

Mr. DANAHER. It is perfectly clear 
that a citizen of the State of Maine who 
will be absent at either election date 
would be much better off were he to 
avail himself of the privileges conferred 
by the law of the State of Maine than 
were he to avail himself of this bill. Un- 
der the law of the State of Maine he 
would be permitted to vote for all officers. 

Mr. WHITE. If he wanted to vote in 
the September election he could proceed 
under the State law and vote without 
regard to the provisions of the proposed 
legislation. The same thing is true with 
respect to the November election. He 
could proceed under our absentee ballot 
law and vote in that election. But it 
seemed to me that the statute which we 
are proposing to enact ought to make it 
clear that he could utilize the provisions 
of the committee amendment if he saw 
fit to do so. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me further ask 
the Senator from Maine, with reference 
to his State, Would not the citizens of 
his State be infinitely better off if we 
were to adopt title II of the committee 
bill-and create a mechanism which the 
Army and Navy would be required to 
follow in taking the applications of the 
Maine absentee voters from the field to 
the State House, or to whatever appro- 
priate election centers there be in Maine? 

Mr. WHITE. I am not clear in my 
own mind without checking what title 
TI is. 

Mr. DANAHER. It begins in line 11, 
on page 34. 

Mr. WHITE. There has always been 
a question in my mind whether with ab- 
sentee voting laws in force in 47 States 
we ought not to confine ourselves to that 
method in any event. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me point out to 
the Senator from Maine that in the com- 
mittee print in title I there is a provision 
that the Army and Navy officials in ad- 
ministering the act shall expedite the 
ballots, and shall do everything possi- 
ble to make certain that opportunity 
shall be given, through air carriage gen- 
erally, to carry the ballots from the field 
to the respective States. There is no 
such provision in title II. Does the Sen- 
ator notice that? 

Mr. WHITE. That is quite true, I 
believe. 

Mr. DANAHER. So that if we were 
to amend title II to require that the 
Army and Navy give the same expedition 
to applications as has previously been 
authorized by State law we would be do- 
ing a very real service to the absentee 
voters of the State of Maine, would we 
not? 

Mr. WHITE. I quite agree. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I was interested in the 
proposal made by the Senator from 
Maine. I think a unique situation exists 
in his State. I am not familiar with the 
language of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Connecticut; bus the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Maine raises an unusual situation, and 
I want to inquire whether or not the 
language which has already been pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut 
will take care of it. In the event the 
proxy or power of attorney is presented 
in September, can it remain on file until 
November, and can it be used again at 
that time, or is there any language which 
needs to be altered so that the same 
proxies can be used at the two State elec- 
tions? 

Mr. DANAHER. The language of my 
amendment would not so provide be- 
cause it provides that the vote shall be 
had in accordance with the laws of the 
State where the vote is to be cast. 

Mr. BURTON. My question is whether 
the proxy which is presented in time for 
the September election could remain on 
file and be used in the November elec- 
tion also? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not believe that 
could be done under the Maine State 
law. I think an application would have 
to be made for absentee ballots for both 
elections. 

Mr. DANAHER. And the same thing 
would be true under the committee bill, 
would it not? 

Mr. WHITE. I think so. 

Mr. DANAHER. Except that no ap- 
plication would be required, but there 
would be a separate ballot in each in- 
stance. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My recollection is that 
the committee had no intention at all of 
having this machinery apply to the elec- 
tion of State officers. 

Mr. DANAHER. Oh, that is true. I 
agree. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It was a voluntary and 
willful separation from the permission to 
use the State machinery for State elec- 
tions, simply because of the complication 
and extraordinary work that would be 
imposed on the Army and the Navy if we 
made this machinery useful in all the 
different kinds of elections which might 
be held. 

Mr. DANAHER. But I am sure that 
even the answer of our distinguished 
friend from Vermont does not go to the 
question asked by the Senator from Ohio. 
Am I not correct? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; the question I 
raised—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, Mr. President, I 
was not trying to answer that question. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thought the Sena- 
tor was. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. Iamsorry. I was 
not trying to answer that question. I 
was trying to answer a previous question. 
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Mr. BURTON. If I may inquire again, 
then, referring solely to the election of 
the Federal officers—that is, of Senators 
and Representatives in September, and 
the Presidential electors in November— 
would it be necessary for the soldier from 
Maine to have two powers of attorney, or 
could the soldier sign one power of attor- 
ney and have his proxy use that to vote 
in the September election, and then let 
it remain on file, to be used again by his 
proxy in November for casting a ballot 
in the election for Presidential electors? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know the 
answer to that question. The use of a 
proxy in casting votes in my State is 
something I never heard of. It is nota 
part of our law. Under the Maine iaw 
as it now stands I have no question that 
an application would have to be made for 
an absentee ballot for the September 
election, and a separate and distinct ap- 
plication would have to be made for an 
absentee ballot for the November elec- 
tion. 

Mr. DANAHER. But what the Sen- 
ator from Maine says about the proposed 
amendment applies alike to the commit- 
tee bill. Thére would have to be two 
separate ballots; is that not so? 

Mr. WHITE. I believe that to be true. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. Would the 
Senator from Rhode Island differ with 
that statement? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, Mr. President; I 
would differ. Because the committee 
amendment applies only to the Presi- 
dential election—— 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator does not mean that. 
The committee amendment applies to 
both—— 

Mr. GREEN. To the Presidential 
election and the congressional election. 

Mr. DANAHER. To both the Presi- 
dential and congressional elections. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; I said it applies to 
both. 

Mr. DANAHER, Iam sorry; I did not 
understand the Senator. 

The Senator from Maine has also said 
that, in Maine, the soldier would have 
to have two ballots, one in order to cast 
his vote in the September congressional 
election and the other in order to cast 
his vote in the November Presidential 
election. Is that not so? 

Mr. GREEN. I presume it is. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to clarify the situation, if I am able 
to do so. I understood the Senator from 
Maine to suggest that the language rela- 
tive to the power of attorney be so 
changed that it would cover the power 
of attorney for the general elections in 
1944, thereby requiring the soldier to 
sign but one instrument. I am simply 
wondering whether that would be suf- 
ficient, if the suggestion were adopted. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maine did not say only one 
application would be required. He did 
not even mean that. What he did mean 
by making the statement “general elec- 
tions,” in the plural, was to cover all 
general elections. Is that not so? 

Mr. WHITE. That is correct, Mr. 
President; the general elections, both the 
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general election in November, when can- 
didates for President are voted for, and 
the general election in September, when 
candidates for Senator and Representa- 
tives are voted for. I do not know what 
the proposed interpretation is, but I 
should assume there would be two powers 
of attorney, although I suppose they 
could be incorporated into one power of 
attorney, granting the power to act in 
both elections. However, that is mere 
guesswork on my part. 

Mr. DANAHER. But whatever the 
fact may be, it applies alike to the com- 
mittee proposal, so far as the State of 
Maine is concerned; does it not? 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, it 
raises, obviously, an additional phase of 
the intricacy of an attempt by the Con- 
cress to override in this manner the elec- 
tion laws of the 48 States. It certainly 
does present, as I said when I commenced 
my remarks, what can at best be de- 
scribed as a precarious situation. 

While the Senator from Maine has 
‘said that in his State there has never 
even occurred to the very able people who 
live there the notion of a vote by proxy, 
the fact remains that in the State of Con- 
necticut it has been the practice for a 
good Many years, and it works admi- 
rably. What I am seeking to do is to 
call to the attention of the Congress a 
method which, in principle, would be 
adapted to the ends we all seek to accom- 
plish, to make it possible for absentees to 
vote, but to vote in person, through their 
alter egos within the State, and in ac- 
cordance with its laws. 

Not only can that be done; but I re- 
spectfully submit, that the method I have 
suggested can be adapted to every single 
recommendation of the committee. In- 
deed, Mr. President, I have done no more 
in the proposed amendment than to sub- 
stitute the principle of the proxy vote 
for the language which came from the 
committee. I have followed its struc- 
ture, I have followed its framework, I 
have even adopted the very form of dec- 
laration with reference to the ballot 
which the committee itself has set forth. 
There is no variance in that particular. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator 
from Connecticut has admitted that the 
secrecy of the ballot would be violated 
by having a proxy vote. 

Mr. DANAHER. No, Mr. President; I 
do not admit that. This is what I say: 
Take, for example, the way the thing 
operates in the State of Connecticut, at 
this moment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am not 
so much interested in that, 

Mr. DANAHER. That is a good way 
to find out—to have me tell the Senator, 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps so; but let me 
inquire whether the pending bill is pat- 
terned after the Connecticut laws. 

Mr. DANAHER, No; the bill before us 
is patterned after the committee’s rec- 
ommendation, simply adapting to it a 
mechanism which in principle is the 
Connecticut mechanism, and which 
works admirably. 
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Mr. LUCAS. What advantage could 
there be in having a boy at Guadalcanal 
send the information to his father in 
Havana, IIll., and say to him, “I want you 
to vote the way I have instructed”? 
What advantage would there be? 

Mr. DANAHER, Let us assume a case. 
Assume that in Havana, Il., there is a 
gentleman named John W. White who 
presents himself to the moderator in his 
own election precinct on the morning of 
November 7, 1944, and demands to vote; 
and the moderator runs his finger down 
the list, and ascertains that on the list 
is the name John W. White. The moder- 
ator asks, “Where do you live?” 

The reply is, “22 Evergreen Avenue, 
Havana, Ill.” 

Then his name is checked off, and he is 
permitted to vote. He can come back in 
2 or 3 minutes, and can say, “Now I want 
to vote for my son, John W. White, Jr.” 
The registrar or moderator would say, 
“What is your authority to vote for him?” 
He would say, “He is an absentee soldier, 
He is in Munda. He has sent me this 
power of attorney.” 

The power of attorney would be iden- 
tical with the inner-envelope idea the 
committee has suggested. It would con- 
tain on its face a statement that the sol- 
dier was 21 years of age, or whatever his 
actual age might be, that he was in the 
armed services. I would also require 
that his serial number be set forth. 
Moreover, I would require that he appear 
before a superior officer and attest and 
take oath to the power of attorney in 
fact; that the commissioned officer fur- 
ther certify that he knows the individual 
who presented himself to him, and that 
in fact he is the soldier who purports 
thus to create the power of attorney. 
That, I submit, is a very marked differ- 
ence from the language of the commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. However, Mr. President, 
what is the—— 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like the Senator to permit me to 
continue, and to take up the matter step 
by step. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. 

Mr. DANAHER. Then he would pre- 
sent the power of attorney, and it would 
be valid on its face; and the moderator 
would say, “That is all right; that com- 
plies with all the instructions which we 
understand to apply.” So he would check 
off the name “John W. White, Jr., ab- 
sentee,” and he would write the words 
“By John W. White, proxy.” And that 
individual would enter the booth, and 
open his son’s instructions. The man who 
knows that his own son is fighting per- 
haps for his very life at that moment 
would be confronted with his son’s in- 
structions. He never would violate those 
instructions of his son. He would obey 
them. He would abide by them just as 
faithfully as he could. 

But before he went into the booth, he 
would take an oath, consummated before 
the moderator, that he would not dis- 
close the instructions his son had given 
to him; and he would not do so unless 
and until there were an election contest, 
in which case a court of competent juris- 
diction could of course make inquiry, as 
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it can in any election case. Then, and 

in those circumstances, those very in- 

hibitions would be removed by the court 

—— of a court of appropriate jurisdic- 
on. 

Moreover, John W. White, Sr., would 
be within the jurisdiction, where every- 
one knows him, where the moderators 
can check on him. He would, moreover, 
cast the vote in accordance with the 
law of the State of Illinois, and it would 
be counted in the same manner, because 
it was a vote which was cast there, and 
in person, by John W. White, in behalf 
of his absentee son. 

The son having selected his own father 
or his own wife, or, if he have no father 
or wife or other relative to whom he 
chooses to entrust his ballot, he may des- 
ignate his trusted friend, whom he him- 
self selects—— 

Mr. LUCAS. He could select the 
leader of the precinct; could he not? 

Mr. DANAHER. He could select his 
political leader; but it is infinitely better 
that he select the political leader than 
it is that the secretary of state in some 
State send all the absentee ballots to 
what the committee bill calls “appropri- 
ate officials.” I have heard before now 
of appropriate officials whose actions 
have resulted in court contests—yes, in 
convictions—because of the manner in 
which such “appropriate officials” have 
carried out or have abused, as the case 
may have been, the trust reposed in 
them. There would not be any chance 
for that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. There would be no rea- 
son why the political leader of a county 
or of a precinct should not accept 50 
proxies, if he could get them, and vote 
the proxies. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, under 
the Senator’s amendment, we should 
have proxy hunters all over the United 
States, looking for soldiers’ ballots in 
the 1944 campaign. The Senator has 
not yet told me the advantage of proxy 
voting over the plan outlined in the bill. 
That is something I cannot follow. 

Mr. DANAHER. I cannot understand 
why I have not told the Senator. If 
he does not follow me that is another 
matter. 

Let me put it in this way: If there are 
10,000,000 servicemen absent in the serv- 
ice, and each of those men selects his 
own wife or father to act for him, what 
more could the Senator want? He 
would be selecting the one person he 
knows he can trust, or at least has every 
reason to think he can trust. 

Mr. LUCAS. Apparently the Senator 
does not trust absentee balloting at all; 
yet we have it in 46 of the 48 States, 
where absentee ballots are voted abso- 
lutely in secret and counted by the judges 
of the election precincts, the same as 
any other ballots. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator 
feel that that system is adequate? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANAHER. Then why are we 
taking all this time with this bill? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I certainly feel that the 
absentee ballot laws, so far as they go, 
are adequate; but they cannot meet the 
situation in the emergency which exists 
at the present time. I went over all that 
with the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EastLanp] the other day in the debate. 

I cannot follow the Senator when he 
makes the statement that the proxy bal- 
lot would still be a secret ballot. If one 
political leader knows how 50 men in 
the Army are going to vote—— 

Mr. DANAHER. How would he know 
that? 

Mr. LUCAS. If he were a proxy 
hunter, he might know it. I can assure 
the Senator that under his amendment 
there would be proxy hunters all over the 
country seeking soldiers’ votes. There 
would be nothing to keep a proxy hunter 
from casting 25 or 50 votes, if he had the 
proxies in his pocket. 

Let me say to the Senator that when 
we first introduced the bill we conceived 
the idea of having the ballots micro- 
filmed and returned by V-mail. I was 
charged by a very prominent newspaper 
in my State with a conspiracy with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to steal the 1944 election, 
because we were violating the secrecy of 
the ballot. 

Mr. DANAHER. There is nothing to 
that charge. I hope the Senator was 


absolved. 
Mr. LUCAS. I cite that merely as an 
illustration. If we were proposing to 


violate the secrecy of the ballot by hav- 
ing the ballots sent here by microfilming, 
I undertake to say that the Senator’s 
amendment is far more open to that 
charge than was the original proposal. 
In other words, if 5,000,000 soldiers vote 
by proxy, at least 5,000,000 persons will 
be looking over the soldiers’ shoulders 
when they go into the booths to vote. I 
think that the editorial in the Herald 
Tribune, which is the bible of the Re- 
publican Party, was eminently correct 
when it stated that the amendment of 
the able Senator went right to the heart 
of suffrage, in that it certainly would vio- 
late the secrecy of the ballot. I do not 
see how the Senator can contend that his 
proposal does not violate the sacred right 
of secrecy. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, our 
Government is founded upon the sanctity 
of the oath—our oath, the oath of a jury 
which makes deliverance between the 
accused and his Government, the oath 
of the President himself, and the elec- 
tor’s oath, under which he acts for him- 
self. The man who holds the proxy 
takes oath that he will preserve the se- 
crecy of his appointment by his son to 
execute the son’s wishes. I refuse to be- 
lieve that that particular person, in vio- 
lation of his oath, will go around telling 
how his son wanted him to vote. I do 
not believe it. 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
from Illinois that this is the best method 
it is possible to devise for obtaining hon- 
est, accurate voting in behalf of ab- 
sentee soldiers. I know that it would 
work. Ido not have to leave this Cham- 
ber to tell the Senator that in the city 
of Hartford we had an election on No- 
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vember 2 of this year. Hundreds of ab- 
sentee soldiers voted under that particu- 
lar method, the only distinction being 
that under our law they empowered a 
moderator, whom they did not know, to 
appoint two electors, from opposite po- 
litical parties, to vote in behalf of the 
absentee. The electors took an oath of 
secrecy and voted 200, 300, 400, or what- 
ever number of absentee ballots were en- 
trusted to their care. 

Because of the possibility mentioned 
by the Senator from Illinois, I have re- 
stricted proxies to the father, mother, 
or relative of the absent soldier. Going 
one step further, if that is all the Senator 
has to worry about, we could easily limit 
the number of ballots that could be cast 
by any one father. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. What kind of a ballot 
would the proxy finally vote after he got 
into the booth? 

Mr. DANAHER. The very ballot, in 
the very same words used by the Senator 
in the committee bill. I adopted the 
very same language. 

Mr. LUCAS. That would mean that 
the ballot commission would have to 
send to the election officials of every pre- 
cinct in America a great number of 
ballots. I do not know how many, but 
the total would be in the millions, in 
order to take care of voting by proxy. 
Where would the proxy get the ballot? 

Mr. DANAHER. Where did the Sen- 
ator expect the soldier in the field to get 
a ballot? He would get it through the 
electoral commission, which prints them 
and sends them out to the field. 

Mr. LUCAS. ‘Then when he votes the 
ballot—— 

Mr. DANAHER. It is the very same 
thing. There is no difference. 

Mr. LUCAS. He will go into the elec- 
tion booth, with the ballot—— 

Mr. DANAHER. He will open his in- 
struction envelope, on the outside of 
which will be his power of attorney, 

Mr. LUCAS. Then he will go into the 
booth by himself. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. What ballot will he vote 
when he gets in there? 

Mr. DANAHER. The ballot his son 
sends him. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then the son will not 
mark it at all? 

Mr. .DANAHER. Certainly he will. 
He will mark it just the way the Senator 
from Illinois suggested in the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Why will the proxy have 
to go into the booth, if the ballot is 
already marked? 

Mr. DANAHER. If the Senator wants 
to let him walk by a box and drop it in 
the box, instead of going into a booth, 
that is all right. It is immaterial. ; 

Mr. LUCAS. Then the ballot pro- 
posed by the Senator is the same as 
that proposed by the committee. The 
only difference is that instead of it being 
sent to the secretary of state, it would 
be sent to the next of kin, the father, the 
brother, or sister. 
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Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois, who is so distin- 
guished a Member of this body, has done 
me scant honor. The very least he could 
have done before asking all these ques- 
tions would have been to compare what 
I have caused to be printed with what 
the committee reported. If he had only 
looked at it, he would have seen that 
the two forms are identical. There is 
no difference. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois that he will.save the 
time of the Senate if he will compare 
what appears on page 22 of the com- 
mittee print with what appears on page 6 
of my amendment. The two forms are 
identical. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
want the Senator from Connecticut to 
think of my doing him scant honor. I 
do not feel that way about him. 

Mr. DANAHER. If the Senator had 
read my amendment-—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I have read the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, and I will say candidly 
that-I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain from reading it just how the vote 
is to be cast when it finally gets back, we 
will say, to Havana, Tl. I do not under- 
stand it, and I wish the Senator would 
explain it to me again. I cannot fol- 
low it. 

Mr. DANAHER. I was talking about 
@ man named John W. White, of 22 
Evergreen Avenue, Havana, IIl. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have heard of Mr. 
White. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. White receives 
from John W. White, Jr., at Munda, an 
inner envelope, but it comes to him via 
the secretary of state of the State of 
Illinois. I believe that we can place 
more trust in the father of the absentee 
soldier when he receives that envelope 
from the secretary of state of Illinois 
than we can place in the election offi- 
cials of some other places in [Illinois 
when they receive absentee ballots from 
the secretary of state of the State of 
Tilinois. 

The committee bill suggests that the 
secretary of state of Illinois send the bal- 
lots to “appropriate officials” within the 
given election precinct. I do not want 
that to be done. I have heard too much 
about some States. I want the ballot to 
be sent to the father, John W. White, in 
Havana, Ill, whose absentee son has 
taken an oath that he is willing to trust 
his father. Now, if the Senator from 
Illinois will turn to page 6 of the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut, 
he will find that the son would mark a 
proposed ballot identical with that which 
the Senator from Illinois and the com- 
mittee have set forth in the committee 
print. The only difference is that the 
ballot would be cast in Illinois by a citi- 
zen of Illinois who is an American citizen 
and the father, or the trusted friend of 
the absentee, instead of entrusting it to 
an official, however appropriate he 
may be. 

Mr. President, I go one step further 
and say that the actual physical act of 
violating the State law, should there be 
any violation, would occur within pre- 
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cincts where the violation could be prose- 
cuted, where the individual who violates 
the law would be amenable to the laws of 
the State of Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would not the election 
officials be amenable if they should vio- 
late the law? 

Mr. DANAHER. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that we do not have to 
go to the length of putting them in jeop- 
ardy. Wecan handle the matter by pro- 
viding that the father shall cast the 
ballot. 

Mr. LUCAS. By using the proxy 
method there is one more individual who 
can be charged with violation of the law. 
In addition to the officials perhaps being 
charged with having done something 
wrong, there would be another individual 
involved, just as there would be if, at the 
present time, the ballot was sent through 
the county clerk. 

Mr. DANAHER. No; all I would do 
would be to substitute the father for the 
election officials. The same number of 
persons would handle the ballot in 
exactly the same way except they would 
all be amenable to State law. 

Mr. LUCAS. When the father receives 
the ballot for John White in Munda from 
the secretary of state in Illinois, he then 
carries the ballot with him; he protects 
it, he can vote it if he wants to, or not 
vote it if he does not want to. - It is up 
to him. Some ballots are sent to the 
political leader. Some soldier may not 
have a next of kin living in his own com- 
munity, and he has to send the ballot to 
his political leader, who carries it with 
him for 10 days, 2 weeks, or perhaps 3 
weeks, or whatever the time may be, and 
then finally walks into the booth on elec- 
tion day and drops the proxy in the bal- 
lot box. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. And that is all there is 
to it. Of course, he takes the oath when 
he drops the ballot into the ballot box 
that it is in the same condition as when 
he received it, and so forth, and so on. 

Mr. DANAHER. And that preserves 
secrecy. Let me say further that I do not 
agree that it would be carried 10 days, 2 
weeks, or 3 weeks. The Senator has put 
that in. 

On page 29 of the committee bill, in 
line 21, we find the following language: 

The secretary of state of the State of the 
voter’s residence who shall at an appropri- 
ate time transmit it to the appropriate elec- 


tion officials of the district, precinct, 
county— 


That is what the committee wants to 
do. What does the committee mean by 
“an appropriate time”? I assume that 
in the State of Illinois mail from Spring- 
field can reach any of the election pre- 
cincts in not to exceed 3 days. I sup- 
pose the Senator had in mind that the 
secretary of state would see to it, under 
regulations which the Senator would au- 
thorize the Commission to prepare, that 
the ballot would be sent, perhaps, by reg- 
istered mail with return receipt re- 
quested. Maybe 5 days would be re- 
quired. I do not know. But, whatever 
the Senator from Illinois wanted, I took 
identically the same language and pro- 
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vided that the secretary of state at an 
appropriate time should cause the ballot, 
with the instructions of the soldier, to 
be delivered to the named proxy. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the point ex- 
actly. In other words, the secretary of 
state, under the committee bill, at the 
appropriate time delivers the ballots to 
the various county clerks in the State of 
Illinois, and in Chicago I think it would 
be—and if I am wrong about it my col- 
league can correct me—to the chairman 
of the board of election commissioners 
there. I think that is the way it would 
be handled. But, anyway, in the case 
of the counties down-State having 
county clerks, the secretary of state 
would send all the ballots to the various 
counties, and the county clerk, who is a 
duly elected official, under bond, would 
hold the absentee ballots until such time 
as he could distribute them to the elec- 
tion officials in the various precincts. 

Mr. DANAHER. In the Senator’s 
judgment, what is the appropriate time 
which is provided for? 

Mr. LUCAS. As I recall, the ballot 
has to be in the proper election precinct 
2 or 3 days before the date of the election. 
Under the present absentee-voting law 
it has to be cast within 30 days before 
the election, but under our proposal, it 
can be cast any time after it is received. 
An election might be held in Munda 
some 2 months before it was held in the 
United States and the ballot might be 
in the clerk’s office for 40 days, if it is 
sent there from the secretary of state the 
moment he receives it. 

The same thing could occur under the 
Senator’s proposal. When the secretary 
of state gets the ballot he will send it on 
to John White at Havana, Ill., where 
it may remain 20 or 30 or 40 days in 
advance of the election and John White 
would carry that proxy around with him 
during that length of time. 

Mr. DANAHER. He would not do it if 
the words “appropriate time” are given 
anything like the reasonable construc- 
tion which the Senator and I would ex- 
pect, as a matter of law, would be given. 

Mr. LUCAS. It would not make any 
difference. 

Mr. DANAHER. No; 
make any difference. 

Mr. LUCAS. He is the person trusted 
by the soldier, and he can well carry the 
proxy for 20 days. 

Mr. DANAHER,. Yes; but the Senator 
and I are ignoring the practicalities of 
the situation. It would not be that way, 
as the Senator knows. Moreover, on 
page 18 of the amendment which I pro- 
pose, this language is found: 

No ballot otherwise authorized to be cast 
under the provisions of this title shall be 
validif * * #* 

(2) The date of the oath of the absentee 
voter is later than the date of the holding 
of the election. 


That would end it right there. There 
would be no waiting to find out how 
many votes are needed before the elec- 
tion official goes into the ballot sack. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under the Senator’s 
amendment the proxy would take care 
of that long in advance. 


it would not 
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Mr. DANAHER. No; I think the sol- 
dier of the United States who is inter- 
ested enough to want to vote for Presi- 
dent and Members of Congress will do 
everything he can to safeguard his vote. 
I want him to have the privilege of vot- 
ing because I think 9 out of every 10 of 
the absentee soldiers will vote Republi- 
can, and I want their votes to be counted. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator wants the 
votes counted, he had better withdraw 
his proxy provision, and vote for the 
pending bill instead. 

Mr. DANAHER, I respectfully com- 
ment that I can understand why the ap- 
propriate voting election official is sug- 
gested. 

Mr. LUCAS. There are some honest 
election officials in this country. I do 
not know whether the officials of Con- 
necticut have had anything to do with 
the changing of the law in that State 
from this method to that method, but it 
is a recognized fact that the percentage 
of absentee voting in 46 of the 48 States 
is just the same. 

Mr. DANAHER. When we saw what 
was happening in other States, Connecti- 
cut adopted the system which I have de- 
scribed, and it is very effective. 

Mr LUCAS. I regret that the Senator 
has cast reflection on 46 States. Some 
of them, at least, must have some honest 
officials somewhere along the line, and I 
believe that in most States the votes are 
counted. 

Mr. DANAHER. No; they started too 
early, may I say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky if it is his disposition that 
we conclude at or about this time, or shall 
we press on? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Sen- 
ator would probably wish to conclude be- 
fore we conclude, but if he does not, I 
would conclude to quit. 

Mr. DANAHER. I will go along with 
the Senator from Kentucky now, as I so 
often do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I mean that if the 
Senator does riot wish to conclude his 
remarks this afternoon in order that we 
may reach a conclusion concerning what 
he has proposed, I shall be glad to reach 
the conclusion that we ought to conclude 
our work. 

Mr. DANAHER. I should like to have 
the other 70 Senators have an oppor- 
tunity to read in the REcorp what I have 
said today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure that they 
will have the opportunity, but whether 
they will take it or not, I do not know. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DANAHER. So if the Senator 
from Kentucky is willing that an ad- 
journment or recess be taken until 12 
o’clock tomorrow, it is agreeable to me. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk now 
the text of the amendment which we 
have been discussing, and ask that it be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Amendment proposed by Mr. DANAHER to 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, which provided a method 
of voting, in time of war, by members of the 
land and naval forces absent from the place 
of their residence, and for other purposes, 
viz: Commencing on page 20 in line 15 of 
the printed committee amendment, as 
amended, strike out all material down to and 
including line 10, on page 34, and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 


“INSTRUCTIONS 


“Sec. 104. (a) Each person eligible to vote 
in general elections under this title, may on 
an appropriate form to be known as an ‘Ap- 
pointment and instruction blank’ appoint 
under oath and in writing an American citi- 
zen who may be his father, mother, relative, 
or other trusted friend, to act as his proxy, 
who shall be bound to cast a vote in behalf 
of such absentee in accordance with the in- 
structions of such absentee, who shall indi- 
cate his choice of candidates or party on such 
appointment and instruction blank. 

“(b) The Commission shall cause to be 
prepared and printed for use by those per- 
sons who are eligible to vote in accordance 
with section 102 an adequate number of 
appointment ahd instruction blanks. Each 
such blank shall be printed in the following 
form insofar as the officers enumerated are 
appropriate to the particular election, and 
shall contain directions as indicated: 


“SPECIAL ABSENTEE VOTER’S APPOINTMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION BLANK 


“Directions. If you wish to appoint an 
American citizen, who may be your father, 
mother, relative, or other trusted friend, to 
vote in your behalf and in accordance with 
your instructions, you may direct that such 
person so appointed write in the name’of the 
candidate of your choice for each office or 
that such person write in the name of your 
political party—Democratic, Republican, or 
other 

“You having been appointed my proxy to 
vote in my behalf in the general election to 
be held in 1944, I direct that you cast my vote 
in my behalf in accordance with the instruc- 
tions hereinafter indicated. 


“ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


“(A vote for President includes a vote for 
Vice President of the same party) 

“Write in the name of your choice for Presi- 

dent or the name of his party 


“UNITED STATES SENATOR 


“Only if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State 

“Write in the name of your choice for 

Senator or the name of his party_..--..--__. 


“REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR YOUR 
DISTRICT 


“Write in the name of your choice for 
Representative in Congress for your district 
or the name of his party................... * 


“REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE IN CONGRESS 


“(Only in the States entitled thereto) 
“(Vote for one or two as the case may be) 

“Write in the name or names of your choice 
for Representative at Large or the name of 
ND IE os cite estemniintimin nea ipeiienaiaags 

“Instructions for a vote by party designa- 
tion shall be deemed to call for a vote for the 
candidate of that party by name. Instruc- 
tions for a vote for a Presidential candidate 
by name shall be deemed to call for a vote 
for the candidates for Presidential and Vice 
Presidential electors of his party. No in- 
structions shall be invalid by reason of mis- 
take or omission in writing in the name of 
the candidate or his political party where 
the candidate or party intended by the 
absentee is plainly identifiable. 
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“(c) The Commission shall also cause to be 
prepared and printed an appropriate number 
of official inner envelopes for use in sealing 
the official appointment and instructions. 
Each envelope shall be gummed ready for 
sealing. Upon one side of the envelope shall 
be printed: 


“OFFICIAL FEDERAL APPOINTMENT OF PROXY FOR 
ABSENTEE VOTER FOR GENERAL ELECTION 


“TONERS CE GORGE <ccccinincticiincdcwneneis 
“(Print your name plainly here) 

“Home residence: 
“Street and number (if any) or rural 
SORES tii neitinstubiaotgadeaecigtonna 
“(Print street and number or rural 

route plainly here) 
Peery OF TOWER (0E OF) ccc ntkdheondinsons 
“(Print city or town 
plainly here) 


“(Print county plainly here) 
“Upon the other side of such envelope shall 
be printed the following oath, at the top of 
which shall be set forth the date of the 
election: 


“OATH OF ELECTOR FOR VOTING IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTIONS TO BE HELD IN 1944 


“I do hereby swear (or affirm) that: 

“(1) Iam a citizen of the United States; 

(2) The date of my birth was .._.......- ; 

“CO? POF wien years preceding this elec- 
tion my home residence has been in the State 


oe: ee years preceding this elec- 
tion my home residence has been in the (city, 
COUT GP TEA). OF ccccccnasensqeccuns in the 
CODE OE cbacsctincdneaoninan at (street and 
number, if any, or rural route) ~-.-..------ 

“(5) Iam in the armed forces of the United 
States and my serial number is..........- 
and that I am relying exclusively on this 
method of voting, that I Nave not voted and 
do not intend to vote in this election at any 
address other than the above; and that I have 
not received or offered, do not expect to re- 
ceive, have not paid, offered or promised to 
pay, contributed, offered, or promised to con- 
tribute to another, to be paid or used, any 
money or other valuable thing as a compen- 
sation or reward for the giving of a vote at 
this election, and have not made any promise 
to influence the giving or withholding of any 
such vote; and that I have not been convicted 
of bribery or any infamous crime, or, if so 
convicted, that I have been pardoned or re- 
stored to all the rights of a citizen, without 
restriction as to the rights of suffrage. 

“I, therefore, appoint as my proxy for me 
and in my behalf to vote in accordance with 
the instructions herein contained, in the 
place of my own residence, as above........ 


(Father, mother, or other relative, or trusted 
friend, indicate which) 
who, according to my best information last 


“(Voter must sign his usual signature here 
and oath must be administered and attested.) 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
amnaont GOP OE. wclecccntns EO 2 eee 
certify that the above-named absentee voter 
is personally known or has been specifically 
identified to me as being the person bearing 
such name and that I did not solicit or advise 
said absentee voter to vote for or against 
any political party or for or against any 
candidate. 
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“(Commissioned officer or other person au- 
thorized to administer and attest this oath 
(indicate which) .) 

“(c) The Commission shall also cause to 
be prepared and printed an appropriate num- 
ber of official outer envelopes for use in re- 
turning to the Commission the Official ap- 
pointment and instruction blank and official 
inner envelopes. Upon such outer envelope 
the following shall be printed: 

“Free of all postage, including air mail. 

“Official Special Absentee Voter’s Appoint- 
ment and Instruction Blank. 

“To the special absentee voters’ commission: 

“For transmission to the secretary of state 
of the State shown below: 

“Voter’s home residence: 

“Street and number (if any) or rural route 


“(Print clearly) 
SOR OF COW Ricnctnsdphanncninbaaenan 
“(Print clearly) 
“Ooeanty Ord Biieccnconsensentpesserne 
“(Print clearly) 

“(d) Appointment and instruction forms 
and envelopes for use outside the United 
States shall be suitable for air mailing. 

“(e) The Commission shall also cause to 
be prepared and printed an adequate num- 
ber of copies of directions for following the 
procedure specified by the provisions of this 
title. 

“(f) Where the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy determines that the 
transmission abroad of any material required 
to he prepared and printed by the provisions 
of this section is inexpedient because of 
transportation difficulties or for other rea- 
sons arising from the conduct of the war, 
the Commission is authorized to arrange for 
such material to be printed outside the 
United States. 

“Sec. 105. (a) As an alternative to voting 
in accordance with the law of the State of his 
residence, an absentee voter may appoint as 
proxy to vote in his behalf in the place where 
the absentee would be entitled to vote were 
he present in person, an American citizen 
who may be his father, mother, relative, or 
trusted friend who shall when appointed 
reside, according to the absentee’s best infor- 
mation, in the same village, town, or city in 
which the absentee -has residence. Any per- 
son desiring to appoint a proxy to vote in his 
behalf under the provisions of this title shall 
privately fill out the instruction blank so as 
clearly to state the manner in which he 
wishes his vote to be cast and shall place the 
appointment and instruction blank in the 
official inner envelope and shall seal the same. 
Thereupon such person shall appear before a 
commissioned officer or other person author- 
ized to administer and attest oaths and shall 
sign and swear to the statement of appoint- 
ment and to the affidavit prescribed on the 
outside of the official inner envelope. The 
commissioned officer or other person author- 
ized to administer and attest oaths before 
whom such voter has appeared shall admin- 
ister the oath (or affirmation) of such person, 
shall subscribe the same, and shall further 
certify that such person being an absentee 
voter appeared before such official, that such 
absentee voter is personally known or specifi- 
cally identified to such official as being the 
person bearing such name and that he signed 
and swore to (or affirmed) the affidavit con- 
cerning the appointment and voting instruc- 
tions in the manner prescribed, and that such 
Official did not solicit or advise such absentee 
voter to vote for or against any political 
party or for or against any candidate. After 
the oath of the absentee voter has been duly 
attested and the certificate of the official tak- 
ing such oath has been affixed, the absentee 
voter shall then place the official inner enve- 
lope in the official outer envelope provided for 
the return of the appointment and voting 
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instructions to the Commission and shall 
deliver it to a person designated by proper 
authority to receive the executed forms of 
transmission to the Commission. 

“(b) Any commissioned officer in the armed 
forces of the United States and any other 
person designated for this purpose by the 
Commission is authorized to administer and 
attest such oaths as are required by this title. 
All such oaths shall constitute prima facie 
evidence that the voter is entitled to vote 
unless the statements contained in such oath 
indicate the contrary. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 106. The Secretaries of War and Navy 
shall be responsible for the administration of 
this title with respect to members of the 
armed forces entitled to vote under this title. 


“TRANSMISSION OF APPOINTMENTS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Sec. 107. (a) In each year in which a 
general election for Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress is to be held, the Com- 
mission shall furnish well in advance of the 
election an adequate number of appoint- 
ment and instruction blanks, envelopes, and 
copies of directions referred to in section 104 
for voting procedure to the Secretaries of 
War and Navy. 

“(b) The Secretaries of War and Navy shall, 
wherever practicable and compatible with 
military operations, transmit as furnished by 
the Commission, to the various units of the 
armed forces, in ample time to insure an 
opportunity to conform to the provisions of 
this title, in 1944, not later than August 15, 
an adequate number of appointment and 
instruction blanks, official inner envelopes, 
official outer envelopes, and copies of the 
directions referred to in section 104 for voting 
procedure in such general elections as fur- 
nished by the Commission. 


“LISTS OF CANDIDATES 


“Sec. 108. The secretary of state of each 
State shall furnish the Commission such in- 
formation as the Commission shall request 
for compiling a list of candidates and their 
parties in any general election for President 
and Vice President or for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The Commission 
shall transmit to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, at such times as it deems to be appro- 
priate for compliance with this title, lists of 
candidates compiled from the information so 
received, even if incomplete. The Secretaries 
of War and Navy, shall, in ample time for 
compliance with this title, transmit such lists 
to all units of the armed forces, to the extent 
that such transmission is practicable and 
compatible with military operations. In- 
complete lists of candidates so furnished, or 
failure to furnish such lists, shall be no bar 
to exercising privileges conferred by the pro- 
visions of this title. No list of candidates 
furnished under this title shall include infor- 
mation as to a candidate other than his 
name, address, party affiliation, and office 
for which nominated. 


“DISTRIBUTION AND COLLECTION OF APPOINT- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION FORMS FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


“Sec. 109. (a) The Secretaries of War and 
Navy, insofar as practicable and to the full- 
est extent compatible with military opera- 
tions, shall cause appointment and instruc- 
tion forms, envelopes, directions referred to 
in section 104, and lists of candidates to be 
distributed to members af the armed forces 
in ample time to insure an opportunity to 
appoint a proxy to vote in general elections 
under this title and shall cause executed 
appointment and instruction forms to be 
collected and transmitted to the Commission. 

“(b) Wherever practicable and compatible 
with military operations the appropriate 
commanding officer shall be required— 
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“(1) to designate a balloting day for voting 
in general elections which shall be, when- 
ever possible, after he has received a list of 
candidates from all States, but which shall 
be not later than the date which the Com- 
mission may fix for the area in which his 
command is located; 

“(2) to cause lists of candidates to be 
posted and otherwise made available at con- 
spicuous and convenient places prior to and 
on the balloting day and to cause copies of 
directions as prescribed in section 104 as to 
voting procedure to be furnished to members 
of his unit; 

“(3) on the designated day, to cause ap- 
pointment and instruction forms and en- 
velopes to be distributed, to provide a con- 
venient place for marking them in secret, 
and to cause the official outer envelopes to 
be collected and delivered for transmission 
to the Commission; 

“(4) to assume general responsibility for 
assuring that every absentee voter in his 
unit has an opportunity to avail himself of 
the election procedure prescribed in this title. 


“PRIORITIES 


“Sec. 110. The Secretaries of War and Navy 
and other appropriate authorities shall take 
all steps necessary to give to the transmis- 
sion and delivery of forms and communica- 
tions under this act priority over all unoffi- 
cial communications and priority over official 
communications except where, in the judg- 
ment of the appropriate military and naval 
authorities, such priority would interfere 
with the effective prosecution of the war. 
Appointment and instruction forms and en- 
closing envelopes executed outside the United 
States shall, wherever practicable to expedite 
their delivery, be transmitted by air. 


“TRANSMISSION 


“Src. 111. (a) The Commission, upon re- 
ceiving any outer envelope as hereinbefore 
descirbed, shall promptly transmit it to the 
secretary of state of the State of the absentee 
voter’s residence, who shall thereupon open 
the outer envelope and ascertain the name 
and address of the proxy named by the ab- 
sentee voter as the same shall appear on the 
outside of the inner envelope. At an appro- 
priate time, the said secretary of state shall 
cause the inner envelope to be transmitted 
to the named proxy at the address stated. 
No person other than the said secretary of 
state or a person specially designated by him 
for the purpose shall open any outer envelope 
and no person other than the proxy named 
by the absentee voter shall open an inner 
envelope purporting to contain an appoint- 
ment and instructions under this title. 

“(b) In order to expedite the transmission 
of outer envelopes with their contents exe- 
cuted outside the United States to the ap- 
propriate secretaries of state, the Commis- 
sion may establish such regional offices as 
may be necessary to receive such outer en- 
velopes, sort them out, and forward them to 
the appropriate secretaries of state. 

“(c) When any proxy named on any inner 
envelope shall receive such inner envelope 
purporting to contain instructions as to the 
casting of a ballot in behalf of an absentee 
voter, he shall retain such inner envelope 
unopened until the day of election, where- 
upon said proxy shall present himself in the 
absentee voter’s village, town, or city of resi- 
dence, to the appropriate election official of 
the district, precinct, county, or other voting 
unit of the State of the voter’s residence and 
present unopened the inner envelope as evi- 
dence of his appointment, whereupon such 
proxy shall be sworn to carry out faithfully 
the instructions of the absentee voter and 
that he will not disclose to anyone unless re- 
quired to testify thereto in some competent 
court, how any such absentee voter instructed 
his vote to be cast, or how it was cast. The 
appropriate election officials shall indicate of 
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record the name of the proxy and the name 
of the absentee voter in whose behalf he 
shall act, and after the name of the latter 
shall write the word ‘absentee.’ Thereupon 
the proxy shall be admitted to vote in behalf 
of the absentee voter. Each absentee voter’s 
ballot shall be deposited in a special ab- 
sentee voter’s ballot box which shall be pro- 
vided at each voting place. After he shall 
have voted, the instructions for voting shall 
be deposited in a container specially provided 
for the purpose which shall be retained by 
the appropriate election official until the time 
for any election contest has passed when such 
container with its contents shall be destroyed. 
No such container shall be opened by any 
person except by order of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 


“REPORTS 


“Src. 112. (a) The Secretaries of War and 
Navy shall report to the Commission on com- 
pliance with this title, including the number 
of appointment and instruction blanks dis- 
tributed, received, and transmitted to the 
Commission, together with any comments 
thereon or explanation thereof. 

“(b) The Commission shall prepare a state- 
ment of all outer envelopes received and 
transmitted to the various secretaries of state. 
Each secretary of state shall prepare an ac- 
count of all outer envelopes received by him 
and of all inner envelopes transmitted to 
proxies named on the outside of said inner 
envelopes. The appropriate election officials 
shall keep an account of all proxies who shall 
have cast a ballot under this title and shall 
make report thereof to the secretary of state. 
Within 30 days after any election in which 
ballots shall have been cast under the provi- 
sions of this title, each secretary of state shall 
report such accounts to the Commission to- 
gether with any comments or explanation 
thereof. 


“VALIDITY OF BALLOTS 


“Sec. 113. (a) Votes authorized to be cast 
under the provisions of this title shall be 
canvassed, counted, and certified in each 
State by its proper canvassing boards in the 
usual manner obtaining in such State. 

“(b) No ballot otherwise authorized to be 
cast under the provisions of this title shall 
be valid if— 

“(1) the voter purporting to be an ab- 
sentee shall have voted in person or shall 
have voted by absentee ballot in accordance 
with the procedure provided by State law; or 

“(2) the date of the oath of the absentee 
voter is later than the date of the holding of 
the election; or 

“(3) the absentee voter shall be known by 
his proxy to have died before the date of the 
holding of the election; or 

“(4) such inner envelope purporting to 
contain directions to vote in behalf of the 
absentee shall be received by the named proxy 
later than the date of the holding of the 
election, except that any extension of time 
for the receipt of absentee ballots permitted 
by State laws shall apply to ballots to be cast 
under this title. All outer envelopes received 
by a secretary of state at a date or time too 
late for proper delivery and all inner en- 
velopes not delivered to the proxy named 
therein shall not be opened,:-but shall be 
endorsed with the date of receipt and shall 
be retained by the secretary until the time 
has expired for contesting the election, when 
they shall be destroyed without examination. 


“VOTING SAFEGUARDS 


“Sec. 114. Every individual concerned with 
the administration of this title shall take all 
necessary steps to prevent fraud, to protect 
voters, whether absentee or proxy, against 
coercion of any sort, and to safeguard the 
integrity and secrecy of the execution of ap- 
pointment and instruction blanks and of 
ballots to be cast as herein authorized. 
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“PENALTIES 

“Sec. 115. (a) Whoever willfully and with- 
‘ out justification deprives any absentee voter 
or any proxy named by him of any right or 
privilege provided for in this title, or inter- 
feres or attempts to interfere with the right 
of any person to vote, or to vote as he may 
choose, under the provisions of this title, or 
willfully refuses or fails to count any ballot 
validly cast or authorized to be cast under 
the provisions of this title, or whoever does or 
attempts to do any fraudulent act in con- 
nection with the casting of ballots under this 
title, shail be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not make 
criminal any act done in good faith by a 
member of the armed forces of the United 
States in the exercise of his Judgment as to 
what was practicable and compatible with 

military operations. 

“(b) All existing provisions of law pro- 
hibiting offenses against the elective fran- 
chise shall apply against elections and voting 
pursuant to the provisions of this title. 

“APPROPRIATE STATE OFFICIALS 

“Sec. 116. Wherever, in any State, an of- 
ficial other than the secretary of state is the 
appropriate State official to carry out any 
function vested in the secretary of state 
under this title, the term ‘secretary of state’ 
shall mean such other official. 

“OFFICIALS AND AGENCIES TO ACT FOR SECRETARY 
OF STATE 

“Src. 117. Each secretary of state may uti- 
lize the services of his deputy or any em- 
ployee of his office specially delegated for 
the purpose in the exercise of his powers and 
duties under this title.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomina- 
tions, which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
December 3, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, December 2 (legislative day of 
November 18), 1943: 


Civ1t AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Josh Lee, of Oklahoma, to be a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the term of 6 years 
expiring December 31, 1949. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The following-named persons to be Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners for the terms 
expiring December 31, 1950 (reappointments) : 

Joseph B. Eastman, of Massachusetts. 

John L. Rogers, of Tennessee. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS, MEDICAL CORPS, WITH 
RANK FROM DATE OF APPOINTMENT 


First Lt. William Ward Currence, Medical 


Corps Reserve. 
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First Lt. Raymond Joseph Getz, Medical 
Corps Reserve. 


First Lt. Avery Parsons King, Medical Corps 
Reserve. 


First Lt. Frank Wisner Lynn, Medical Corps 
Reserve. 


First Lt. Lester John Olson, Medical Corps 
Reserve. 


First Lt. Richard Coffman Shrum, Medical 
Corps Reserve. 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT, DENTAL CORPS, WITH 
RANK FROM DATE OF APPOINTMENT 


First Lt. Clare William Sauser, Dental Corps 
Reserve. 


TO BE CHAPLAIN, WITH RANK OF FIRST LIEUTEN- 
ANT, TO RANK FROM DATE OF APPOINTMENT 


Chaplain (Maj.) James Joseph McMahon, 

Army of the United States. 
IN THE NAvy 

Rear Admiral William H. P. Blandy, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 20th 
day of May 1942. 

Rear Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance in the Department of the Navy, 
with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of 
4 years, from the Ist day of December 1943. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuurspAy, DECEMBER 2, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 


Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Most gracious God, our Father, Thy 
power resolves life’s discords and tears 
into psalms and seeks to save every hu- 
man being from sin and doom. We 
praise Thee that Thou canst gather into 
Thy mighty hands the body and soul, in 
life and in death, and lift them before 
the throne of grace into that spiritual 
realm which touches the heights and 
depths of the unseen world. 

As men walk the streets and byways 
of our land, we thank Thee that they are 
sustained by the sheltering presence of 
the Good Shepherd; alone, but not lone- 
ly, “we touch Him in life’s throng and 
press and we are whole again.” Keep 
in motion the genial currents of our 
souls and grant that no strife nor bitter 
antagonisms may cause us to fail or deny 
us of the inward power which melts dis- 
unity into harmony. We pray, dear Lord, 
that our fellow countrymen may not be 
soft-fibered, but heroically fashioned in 
the cause of freedom and justice for all 
men. Endow them with that just un- 
derstanding which shall bring gratitude 
and appreciation to our public servants 
who truly bear the torch of truth and in- 
tegrity. By simple honesty, by rejecting 
falsehood, by wise approach, and con- 
sistent example may we all grow in 
knowledge and become better and in- 
creasingly persuasive as a force in the 
affairs of state and society. In the name 
of Him who is the Light of lights. Amen. 


The Journal of the procedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





DECEMBER 2 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had ordered that the 
House of Representatives be requested to 
return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 2207) 
entitled “An act to amend the National- 
ity Act of 1940.” 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of 
the legislative day, and all other special 
orders, I be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
next, following the special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an article from the Daily News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on narcotic control in the 
Far East, and include extracts from a 
letter on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE NEWS RELEASE OF THE CONFERENCE 
AT CAIRO 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute and extend my remarks with 
a telegram that I have received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, the slipshod and bungled 
manner which the powers that be have 
used in breaking the news of the Three 
Power Conference at Cairo will further 
destroy the confidence of the American 
people in their Government. 

Congress has voted large sums of 
money for the Office of War Information. 
This agency has the responsibility of 
giving the American people the facts 
about the progress of the war. This in- 
formation must be not only factual but 
it should be released when it is news— 
not hours, days, or months after it is 
released in foreign capitals. Yesterday 
we witnessed the disgusting spectacle of 
the breaking of the news of the Three 
Power Conference in Cairo in every im- 
portant capital of the world 33 hours in 
advance of the release by our owh papers. 
Berlin and Tokyo had the story—why not 
the United States? 

I have discussed this matter with offi- 
cials in the Office of War Information. 
They absolve themselves of all guilt and 
make a good case. Mr. Elmer Davis 
stated the premature release was repre- 
hensible. Regardless of that, it did occur 
and this was not the first time. 

What about the release of our raid on 
Tokio and the wording of it? What about 
the recent General Patton incident? 
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Everyone except the American people 
knew of these incidents and the facts 
surrounding them. No citizen wants any 
information released which will give aid 
to the enemy but he does lose confidence 
in his own Government when he must 
get important news developments from 
neutral or enemy sources. Mr. Ray 
Green, editor and owner of the Blade- 
Empire, Concordia, Kans., has just wired 
me as follows: 


ConcorpiA, KAns., December 1, 1943. 
Congressman FRANK CARLSON, 
House Office Building: 
Believe Elmer Davis and his O. W. 1. kicked 
American newspapers around about enough. 
Handling of news on Tri-Power Conference 
smacks very much of child’s play for which 
American taxpayers are paying dearly. Idea 
of ordering papers to hold story from Tuesday 
morning until 6:30 p. m. Wednesday when 
all Europe knows details is plain silly and 
tends to destroy all confidence in press and 
O. W. I. also. Suggest Congress might scru- 
tinize O. W. I. appropriations more carefully 
in future to determine whether necessary 
and whether money is to be used to defray 
expenses of playing with news reports. Also 
suggest O. W. I. reports be released at some 
hour when newspapers have a chance to 
compete with radio which seems to be favored 
on all big news breaks by Davis. 
Ray GREEN. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


M:. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, also I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, the gentkman from 
Michigan (Mr. SHAFER] be given indefi- 
nite leave of absence, on account of ill- 
ness. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
and include certain leters pertaining to 
Army and Navy training in our colleges 
and universities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

fr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a series 
of quotations on the contribution of 
commercial air lines to our war program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Also, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks ir. the Recorp and include a news- 
paper editorial. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr... Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Geraldine Larkin 
Recknagel, the wife of a Toledo war hero, 
Alvin Recknagel, now engaged in Pacific 
war theater, to the English and speech 
section of the Northwestern Teachers 
Association, at Toledo, and revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NEWS RELEASES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] 
seems to be laboring under the old phi- 
losophy that the people of the United 
States are entitled to be advised of what 
is going on in the World War. 

This union now, this united states of 
the world, this federation of nations, 
that is to solve all our—all the world’s— 
troubles, must have a head—a president, 
it may be—and while the President of 
the United States is campaigning for the 
presidency of the united states of the 
world, there is no reason why, the vote 
here being secure, they, including Harry 
Hopkins, should not go over to the other 
side of the world and extend to the Brit- 
ish the privilege of making news releases. 
That, at least, seems to be the theory, 
and the newspapers, which have been 
and are all for union now, should be the 
last to complain. 

I am afraid that the gentleman from 
the wheat fields of the far West still 
thinks that the American people are en- 
titled to know what is being done—how 
far we are being and to what we are being 
pledged. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
these are too serious days in the life of 
any American, no matter what our party 
affiliations might be, to take the floor 
end make statements about the Presi- 
dent of the United States wanting to be 
president of the world. I have heard 
such statements made before. There is 
serious doubt in the minds of some—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK,. I have only 1 
minute. Will the gentleman wait until 
I complete my thought? 

I think we ought to stop that kind of 
statement. There is no foundation for 
them. Everyone knows that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield I will show him 
where the foundation is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will yield when 
I get through with my thought. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, after you have 
finished. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no 
foundation for any such statement as 
that. The President of the United 
States, the Commander in Chief, is 
abroad, as we now know, in the line of 
duty. One thing is certain, when a de- 
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mocracy is faced with a serious war we 
have got to have in the White House a 
strong and courageous man. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill evidences that leadership 
in England. Chamberlain was all right, 
but if Chamberlain were still conducting 
the Government of England, we know 
what the probable result would be. In 
our country it is absolutely essential, 
without regard to what the party affilia- 
tions of the man who is in the White 
House might be, when war confronts our 
country we have got to have a strong and 
brave man in the White House. In every 
great crisis of our country, men elected 
as Democrat or Republican have been in 
the White House, but above all they were 
Americans. The President of the United 
States is one man whose constituency is 
the entire country, and he is charged 
actually and historically with the respon- 
sibility of steering the ship of state to 
safety. Fortunately we have had a 
strong and brave man in the White House 
in every crisis of our history. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will wait until I get through. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
waiting for his minute to expire. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man wait until I get through with my 
thought? : 

I repeat, fortunately we have had 
strong and brave men in the White House 
in the past, and we have a strong man 
and a courageous man in the White 
House today. President Roosevelt is do- 
ing his duty as his conscience dictates 
to win the war and preserve our coun- 
try. All I hope and pray for is, after you 
and I are dead and gone, and if some 
future generation of Americans is faced 
with a similar crisis, I do not care 
whether he is a Republican or Democrat, 
whether he is a Catholic or Protestant or 
Jew, I do not care what his name might 
be, but I hope and pray there will be in 
the White House a strong and courageous 
President. 

READJUSTMENT OF RETURNIN 
VETERANS 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the House, I would like to 
call the attention of this honorable body 
to what I think constitutes criminal 
negligence on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 
Already more than 600,000 servicemen 
have been mustered out of the armed 
forces of the United States of America. 
Of these 600,000 men who have been 
mustered out, most of them are living in 
poverty and are nothing short of being 
criminally neglected. I would like to 
draw an interesting comparison, and that 
is that the States in the Government of 
the United States of America treat cone 
victs who have been released from prison 
with more respect than the men wh9 
have been mustered out of our armed 
forces. When a man is mustered out of 
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prison, he is given a suit of clothes— 
civilian clothes—he is given pocket 
‘ money, and in most cases given a job. 
We muster men out of the armed forces 
and ask them to take their uniforms off 
within 90 days. We give them no pocket 
money. After due consideration, per- 
haps 6 or 8 months, we give them a $10- 
a-month pension. 

I would like to just read 1 letter, 
which is not an isolated case but which 
constitutes at least 50 cases which I have 
in my file, which, in my judgment, con- 
stitutes nothing short of criminal negli- 
gence, The letter reads as follows: 

Three months ago I got honorably dis- 

charged from the Army on account of wounds 
received in the Battle of Tunisia, in north 
Africa. Now I have a stiff wrist, stiff thumb, 
and also a stiff trigger finger, and the Gov- 
ernment is giving me absolutely nothing as 
ret. 
’ I got wounded by machine-gun fire. I was 
a sergeant of Company L, Sixtieth Infantry, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., and was in the armed 
forces for 3 years. Tonight I finally received 
word that I am under advisement for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. I have already been 
home for 3 months. What am I going to eat? 
What am I going to wear until the Govern- 
ment decides to give me vocational rehabili- 
tation and civilian clothes and some food, 
in order that I may take care of myself? 


This, gentlemen, constitutes at least 
50 cases I have in my files of 600,000 
already mustered out of our armed 
forces. I say that the Government is 
criminally negligent. I think something 
ought to be done about it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman 
mean to tell the House that that num- 
ber of service-connected disabled vet- 
erans are being neglected in the United 
States? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman to this 
question, and that is, I feel that the rules 
and regulations that we have set up to 
take care of these men who are being 
mustered out of our armed forces are 
too technical, they are too cumbersome, 
I think, to adequately take care of these 
men, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
object, but I will ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
he request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is granted. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests. First, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power in 
Russia. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in answer to an 
article in the Utilities Fortnightly maga- 
zine of recent date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to | 
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WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just listened to a most outrageous, most 
misleading, and false indictment-—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that those words be taken down, if he is 
referring to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Kon- 
SKI] 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I am referring to 
the statements of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konskr], who has just 
spoken, attacking the Government of the 
United States for the way it is treating 
our disabled veterans. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are you charging 
that that is misleading? If that is so, 
under the rules I do not think the gen- 
tleman has the right to make that state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. A Member certainly 
has a right to argue that a Member is 
making a misleading statement. 

Mr. RANKIN. The members of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation, Democrats and Republicans, 
have labored diligently to bring out leg- 
islation that would provide amply for the 
disabled veterans of this war. If there is 
any Congressman who has a constituent 
who is suffering from a service-connected 
disability, who is not being properly 
taken care of, it is not due to the negli- 
gence of the committee. We are pro- 
viding for those men the same relief that 
was provided for veterans of the First 
World War. We are providing hospi- 
talization, and every single man who is 
discharged from the armed services now 
with a service-connected disability is en- 
titled to both hospitalization and com- 
pensation. For a Member of Congress 
to arise on this floor and tell the Ameri- 
can people that this Government is 
“criminally negligent” with reference to 
those men is a false and indefensible 
misrepresentation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not the fault of the Mem- 
bers of Congress that these service-con- 
nected veterans are not getting their 
compensation. It is because of faulty 
administration. There is case after case 
of men and women who are not getting 
their compensation, due to faulty ad- 
ministration. There has been great 
negligence in that respect. I have 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the House repeatedly, and also to the 
attention of General Hines. I think 
General Hines sees the error of his ways. 
It may not have been his fault, but the 
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negligence has been there, and he has 
said that he will have rating boards at 
the hospitals, or at least at some of them, 
to rate the men at once. I have repeat- 
edly stated to the House that the men 
are not informed of their rights, and I 
defy any Member to contradict me in 
that. The men are not told of their 
rights. Contact men have not been al- 
lowed to go into all the hospitals and it 
is the fault of somebody, and a very 
serious far-reaching fault, and is caus- 
ing a very tragic situation, a condition 
that should not be tolerated. All the 
legislation passed by the Congress ‘s 
useless if not properly administered. 
The shortage of doctors and nurses and 
other personnel is responsible for some 
of the lack of proper treatment of the 
veterans. There is no excuse for a 
shortage of personnel. The personnel 
should be taken from other agencies, 
Care of the veterans is the sacred duty 
of the people of America. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts, has 
expired. 

OBSERVANCE OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND 

FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

ADOPTION OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution (H, 
J. Res. 186) to provide for the proper ob- 
servance of the one hundred and fifty- 
second anniversary of the adoption of 
the first 10 amendments of the Consti- 
tution, known as the Bill of Rights. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the week of 
December 12 to 18, 1943, as Bill of Rights 
Week, calling upon officials of the Govern- 
ment to display the flag of the United States 
on all Government buildings on December 15, 
the actual anniversary, and inviting the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe the week 
with appropriate ceremonies and prayer. 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the foun- 
dations of American democracy rest 
squarely upon the 3 greatest political 
documents ever conceived in the mind of 
man. They are the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which are knowu as the Bill of 
Rights. 

Thomas Jefferson not only wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, but in 
writing the Bill of Rights he gave us a 
living Constitution in conformity with 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The Constitution itself is a ministerial 
instrument dealing with government. It 
prescribes the manner and method of 
enacting legislation and gives general 
powers to Congress. It provides for the 
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three coordinated branches of our Gov- 
ernment—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. It confers upon the 
President the power to appoint Ambassa- 
dors and certain other officers of govern- 
ment, It establishes a method of admit- 
ting new States to the Union, and it 
provides the manner by which the Con- 
stitution can be amended. 

The Bill of Rights, on the one hand, 
puts a real soul into the Constitution— 
makes it a living instrument. This is 
well demonstrated in the very first 
amendment, wherein is set forth those 
provisions for freedom of religion, of 
speech, and of the press, as well as the 
right of assembly and petition, which 
makes the United f€tates the great 
democracy it is. The language of the 
first amendment is as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


Thus it will be seen that whiJe the Con- 
stitution proper establishes the methods 
of government, the Bill of Rights estab- 
lishes the principle of human rights in a 
democracy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Irise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out expressing any opinion upon the res- 
olution, permit me to state that I realize 
that the majority leader, the gentleman 
who comes from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK] has, as majority leader, the 
right and privilege of exercising the 
function we are told was sometimes ex- 
ercised by the mythical fish-wives of the 
eastern seaboard, that is, the right to 
scold, in this instance the Member from 
the Fourth District of Michigan. With 
all due humility I accept the scolding just 
administered, realizing as I do that it is 
administered for my own good and not 
as political propaganda—or is it? 

Recently the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts undertook to chastise the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] 
who is chairman of a group of some 60 
or 70 Republicans who have grown tired 
of what they think is inaction on the ma- 
jority side: and has ventured to suggest 
that we devote our attention to some leg- 
islative matters which would assist in the 
winning of the war. I hope that that 
committee will some time get around to 
the amendments to the Wagner Act, 
which have been pending here for many 
long months. The National Labor Re- 
lations Act needs amendment. That is 
acknowledged by practically all union 
leaders as well as employers. 

With reference to this matter about 
which I spoke this morning as to the 
President of the United States being a 
candidate for president of the united 
states of the world, if I overstepped, I 
want to apologize not to the House or to 
the American people, but to the majority 





leader. No doubt the President’s deci- 
sion to be a candidate for a fourth term 
may be influenced somewhat by the 
November election and by the more re- 
cent election in the Fourth District of 
Kentucky. I confess that perhaps I 
should not have given as much weight 
to the source from which I derived the 
opinion that the President might be will- 
ing to accept the place as president of the 
world as I did. I may have been in 
error. I relied in a measure upon the 
statement of a Member of the other 
body, a sometime spokesman for the 
White House. I think he is from Fior- 
ida. He said that it was the height of 
his ambition—I am not quoting his 
words, but the substance of them—he be- 
longs to the same party as the gentle- 
man—he said it was the height of his 
ambition to nominate the President of 
the United States as president of the 
united states of the world, of the united 
nations of the world. 

Now, if I was wrong in that and if that 
spokesman of the Democratic Party over 
in the other body does not want to nomi- 
nate him as president of the united 
states of the world, then I was in error 
in relying upon that information. The 
press carried it and I have never seen a 
denial on the part of the President. So, 
in all humility, in all charity, in all kind- 
ness of spirit, I would suggest that the 
gentleman go over and talk with the 
member of his own party over there and 
ask him to correct me if I wander off 
on a false lead, if I am in error in think- 
ing that our President does not desire to 
preside at the peace conference—a laud- 
able ambition—will not be a candidate 
for the presidency of union now or the 
united states of the world with Harry 
Hopkins as adviser if that proposed or- 
ganization is created. 

The President is over there now in be- 
half of all the people of the world, and 
that is all right, nobody is objecting to 
that, and we hope that, while he is over 
there, he tells Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Stalin if he meets him that while those 
two gentlemen are for the best interests 
of their countries at all times and in all 
places on every measure, that he—our 
President—is speaking and intends al- 
ways to speak for the interests of the 
United States when those interests come 
in conflict with the interests of other 
countries and that he intends to main- 
tain our independence, protect our 
sovereignty. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the reso- 
lution now before the House is too sacred, 
and the subject matter it covers is too 
precious, to be used as a subject of parti- 
san controversy. 

It covers the first 10 amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States 
written if not by the hand, at least under 
the inspiration of Thomas Jefferson, to 
guarantee to the American people the 
freedom toward which mankind had 
been struggling for more than 2,000 
years. I am going to read those amend- 
ments if I have time. They constitute 
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the Bill of Rights, the “ark of the cove- 
nant,” the “ten commandments” of lib- 
erty and freedom. 

They read as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield briefiy. 

Mr. RAMEY. I do not know that I 
shall have time to ask what I wanted to. 
I agree with the majority leader that in 
time of war we must always have a 
strong President—I do not care whether © 
he be Catholic, Protestant, Jewish—a 
President who is able to carry on the 
conduct of the war; but does the gentle- 
man believe that any man should be 
President of the United States that is a 
bigot or who should make an assinine 
remark about any religion? 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ramey] that my 
views on this subject are well known to 
this House. No man has ever heard me 
criticize another man’s religion. Any 
religion is better than none. I have 
contempt for any one who slurs another’s 
religion. 

Mr. RAMEY. 

Mr. 
reads: 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of the 


people to keep and bear arms, shall not be 
infringed. 


Amendment No. 3: 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quar- 
tered in any house, without the consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner 
to be prescribed by law. 


Amendment No. 4: 


The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things tagbe seized. 


There are some people I should like to 
have read that salutary amendment at 
at least once a day. 

Amendment No. 5 provides: 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself; nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. Does not the gentleman 
from Mississippi believe there are at 


I thank the gentleman. 
RANKIN. Amendment No. 2 


the 
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least a few people who ought to read 
‘that amendment every day as well as the 
other? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; as I said these 
first 10 amendments constitute the ‘“‘ten 
commandments” of American liberty; 
that is the reason I am taking the time 
of the House to read them again this 
morning. 

Here is amendment No. 6: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previcusly ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation; to be confronted with witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

* Mr, RANKIN. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. What does the 
gentleman have to say as to the conduct 
of these O. P. A. courts that are set up 
which as a means of enforcing their 
orders impose penalties in the nature of 
refusals to permit restaurants, for in- 
stance, to have meat and otherwise 
penalize business people as well as pri- 
vate individuals? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think any man or 
woman who violates any one of these 
sacred commandments of American 
freedom and American liberty ought to 
be driven frem the Federal pay roll and 
scourged from public life. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr, RANKIN] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I doubt if 
it is giving a man a fair trial to indict 
and try him in an area where he has to be 
tried by a jury composed of public 
officials or of people on the Federal pay 
roll or the State pay roll. What this 
amendment means is a fair and impar- 
tial trial for all men and women charged 
with criminal offenses, 

Amendment No. 7: 

In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise reexamined 
in any court of the United States than ac- 
cording to the rules of common law. 


I yield to the gentle- 


Amendment No. 8: 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted. 


In this body and in the other body we 
hear a great deal of talk about there be- 
ing implied powers in the Constitution to 
take over the election machineries of the 
various States and concentrate them into 
the hands of a Federal bureaucracy. 
There is no such implied power, as one 
of my distinguished Senators from Mis- 
sissippi pointed out on yesterday, reading 
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from a Supreme Court decision to that 
effect. For amendment No, 9 says that— 

The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


The Federal Government has only such 
powers as are specifically delegated to 
it. For amendment No. 10 reads: 


The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 


| it to the States, are reserved to the States 


respectively, or to the people. 


Thomas Jefferson gave us these “ten 
commandments” of American freedom 
and American liberty. They cannot be 
changed except by consent of all the 
States. You may change anything else 
in the Constitution by a simple amend- 
ment except this Bill of Rights contained 


| in these first 10 amendments. 


When you tamper with the Bill of 
Rights and destroy any one of them, you 
are striking at the very foundation, not 
only of our Government but of our free 
American system and our way of life. 
When you attempt to reach out and take 
powers away from the States that the 
States never delegated and that there is 
no occasion for them to delegate, and 
that we have no right to take away from 
them under the pretence that it is a 
war measure when it is nothing in God’s 
world but political expediency, and so 
admitted privately by its sponsors, then 
you are doing violence to the most sacred 
document the American people have ever 
known outside of Holy Writ, and that is 
the Bill of Rights—the first 10 amend- 
ments written into the Constitution of 
the United States at the behest of 
Thomas Jefferson which, as I said, con- 
stitute the “ten commandments” of 
American freedom. 

Mr. ROWE. Willi 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. Inasmuch as we have ex- 
pended a great deal of money an@ en- 
ergy to determine what are the subver- 
sive elements in this country, is it the 
gentleman’s opinion that anyone who 
will knowingly violate these 10 com- 
mandments in the Constitution may be 
committing a greater degree of subver- 
siveness? 

Mr. RANKIN. Abraham Lincoln said 
that no man had a right to vote for a 
law that he knew to be unconstitutional. 
All the great statesmen who have helped 
build this Republic, who helped build our 
American system and develop our way 
of life have religiously adhered to and 
sacredly regarded every one of those 
first 10 amendments included in the Bill 


the gentleman 


I yield to the gentle- 


| of Rights. 


I am glad this resolution is to be 
passed. I am sorry they made such a 
blunder in the Jefferson Memorial down 
here and that they did not inscribe these 
first 10 commandments, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the 16 points 
set out in Jeffersons’ first inaugural ad- 
dress, which, he said, constituted the sum 
of good government, instead of some of 
the misleading stuff they did inscribe on 
the walls of that memorial. 
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I am glad to support this resolution, 
and I hope it passes unanimously. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
a third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


IMPORTATION FROM FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES FREE OF DUTY OF CERTAIN 
GRAINS AND OTHER PRODUCTS TO BE 
USED FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
FEED 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Wednesday next to consider 
House Joint Resolution 171 under the 
rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoucHTon]? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I hate 
to be placed in the embarrassing position 
of reserving the right to object on this 
request of our chairman, but this is an 
important piece of legislation and I 
would object if I were not certain that 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means would go before the Rules 
Committee and secure a rule. This bill 
removes the tariffs on wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, flax, and cottonseed and I think it 
is too far reaching to pass without 
serious and thoughtful consideration. 

It is difficult to oppose a measure 
drawn for the express purpose of re- 
lieving a serious feed shortage in certain 
sections of our Nation. This bill if ap- 
proved, will not in my opinion, be of any 
assistance. Its approval will upset the 
orderly marketing of grain that has been 
in use for many years. Removal of these 
tariffs would set a precedent that might 
place the American farmer in continu- 
ous competition with the grain producers 
of Canada and South America. It will 
increase the cost of the imported grain 
to the livestock and poultry feeders. 

I am going to agree to this unanimous- 
consent request with the understanding 
that we have 1 hour’s debate, 30 minutes 
on a side, and that it be considered un- 
der the rules of the House, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall be glad to include that in my unan- 
imous-consent request, the time to be 
equally divided between the opponents 
and proponents of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Dovucnuton] asks 
unanimous consent that there be l 
hour’s general debate, the time to be 
divided equally between the ranking ma- 
jority and minority Members and that 
the bill be considered under the rules 
of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION DURING PRESENT WAR OF 
THE APPLICATION OF SECTIONS 3114 
AND 3115 OF THE REVISED STATUTES 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3309) to 
Suspend during the present war the ap- 
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plication of sections 3114 and 3115 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with 
Senate amendments thereto and agree 
to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out all after “until” 
down to and including “designate” in line 
10, and insert: “2 years after the date of 
the enactment of this act, or until the day 
following the date of the cessation of hos- 
tilities in the present war (as defined in 
sec. 780 (e) of the Internal Revenue Code), 
whichever shall first occur.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
suspend temporarily the application of sec- 
tions 3114 and $115 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. ROBERTSON] ? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this amendment from the Senate just 
fixes a time limit? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It fixes a time 
limit. This is a bill relating to the sus- 
pension of the collection of tariff duties 
on repairs made to ships in foreign ports. 
The Senate put on a time limitation, 
either 2 years or at the end of hostilities, 
whichever occurred first. We think that 
is a proper time limitation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. In 
other words, if hostilities end this year 
this legislation will expire automatically? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They cannot get 
the waiver of the tariff after the end of 
the war. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. What constitutes cessa- 
tion of hostilities? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is defined 
in the Internal Revenue Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask uanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CocHran] be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp, and that he further be permit- 
ted to extend his remarks and include 
therein a short article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial and a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no obfJection. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
in two instances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tee: 

DEcEMBER 2, 1943. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, United States House of 
Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SpeaKER: I herewith tender my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Respectfully, 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1940 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following request from the Senate 
of the United States: 

IN THE SENATE OF THS UNITED STATEs, 

December 1, 1943. 

Ordered, That the House of Representatives 
be requested to return to the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 2207) entitled “An act to amend the 
Nationality Act of 1940.” 

Attest: 

EpwIn A. HALSEY, 
Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request is granted. 
There was no objection. 


JAPAN 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


The world will in the end detest you and 
look upon you as wild beasts. 
—Emperor Meiji of Japan. 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, that 
the wages of sin is death is a Biblical 
injunction in which all convinced Chris- 
tians devoutly believe. 

Because of the commission of mortal 
sins against a decently disposed human- 
ity, frightful misdeeds beyond the num- 
bering, a sentence of death has been 
righteously imposed upon the Empire of 
Japan. 

And for these wanton violations of the 
immutable laws of God this penalty will 
be approved of by all men of good will 
and decent impulses, by the millions of 
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bleeding victims, the innocent sufferers 
from this outlaw nation’s ruthlessness. 
_But dire though this solemn pro- 
nouncement is, it is not alone because of 
the violation of this Christian precept, 
to which the infidel Japanese do not 
subscribe, that the wrath of God and the 
scorn of mankind is visited upon them. 

There is another law, the highest law 
of the country, which they themselves 
by their wickedness have brought dis- 
grace upon, the deliberate violation of 
which justifies all that their cruel mis- 
deeds have brought upon them. 

In the words of the wise Meiji, an 
Emperor of another day, they stand con- 
demned, for, indeed, modern Japan has 
blatantly defied, angrily torn into bits, 
wantonly flouted and denied, the highest 
ideals which this old philosopher pro- 
claimed to the world in his imperial 
rescript as the code of good conduct of 
the soldiers and sailors of Japan. 

That the wisdom in his words may be 
made manifest, let me quote a line or two 
from the imperial edict of this Mikado of 
another day, words which the Japanese 
of today might well cogitate as they sadly 
contemplate their country’s undoing. 

It is this philosophy which the Japa- 
nese of the future must reembrace and 
take again into their hearts if the trag- 
edy of today is ever to be retrieved. 

These were Meiji’s words: 

There is true valor and false. To be in- 
cited by mere impetuosity to viclent action 
cannot be called true valor. * * * Never 
to despise an inferior enemy or fear a supe- 


rior, but to do one’s duty as soldier or sailor— 
this is true valor. 


Those who thus appreciate true valor 
should in their daily intercourse set gentle- 
ness first and aim to win the love and esteem 
of others. 


If you affect valor and act with violence, 
the world will in the end detest you and look 
upon you as wild beasts. 

Of this you should take heed. 


Mr. Speaker, had the false leaders of 
this modern, hate ridden, despised, this 
most contemptible of nations—its mili- 
tarists, as Meiji warned, now detested 
and looked upon “as wild beasts”—but 
harkened to the advice of this old Mi- 
kado, the headlines of the public prints 
of today might have told an entirely dif- 
ferent story—one of love and admira- 
tion, rather than of hate and universal 
condemnation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude therein a speech I have made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article from the Chicago Tribune and an 
editorial from the same paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a resolution adopted by the Stream 
Control Commission of Michigan relative 
to the waters of Lake Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune and another from 
the Washington News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


RELEASE OF NEWS OF CONFERENCE OF 
ALLIED LEADERS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have never wholly or completely agreed 
with the policies of O. W. I., but I can- 
not let this occasion pass without com- 
mending Elmer Davis, head of the O. 
W.I., for the courageous and forthright 
action he has taken in criticizing and 
condemning the unwarranted and unof- 
ficial release of the news of the confer- 
ence of the Allied leaders overseas by the 
Reuters News Agency. 

In taking such action he is voicing the 
sentiments of all American newspaper- 
men, who have had this same confiden- 
tial information in their possession and, 
because of the importance of this occa- 
sion and for the safety of the men con- 
cerned, have held this secret in volun- 
tary censorship. When Reuters, a pri- 
vate British press association released 
this news through various subterfuges 
through Lisbon and other places, they 
put the American newspaper wire serv- 
ices and other American newspapermen 
who knew of this conference at a great 
disadvantage. 

One of the first rules of journalism is 
the respect of news given in confidence. 
Particularly in this essential wartime, 
when publication of such news would 
jeopardize not only the safety of.the men 
involved but the actual progress of the 
war. The publication of this news did 
effectively give aid and comfort to the 
enemy through supplying the German 
radio with news before it was generally 
released for publication. I think Elmer 
Davis is absolutely right in voicing this 
strong condemnation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article concerning the Lea 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the, gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the resignation of General Hol- 
comb makes us all pause to review his 
tremendous service to the country and 
especially to the Marine Corps. The hor- 
rible slaughter of our gallant marines 
at Tarawa should make everyone evalu- 
ate the importance of having full infor- 
mation regarding every country. Full 
and complete military and naval intelli- 
gence should be made available to all 
attacking forces. It is not only essential 
to a speedy and successful conclusion of 
the war but is only decent to give our 
fighting forces that protection. 

I bring to the House the suggestion 
that we must have men in our naval and 
military intelligence of the highest train- 
ing. To my mind, there has not been 
enough attention paid in the past to in- 
telligence. If there had been, we would 
have known about the condition at 
Tarawa, we would have known about the 
strength of many of the outposts where 
our men are now fighting, and we would 
have saved thousands of lives. I do not 
mention the loss in dollars and cents be- 
cause that does not seem important 
where human life is in question. The 
request for the ablest intelligence per- 
sonnel in the armed services must not 
and cannot go unanswered. America has 
the most completely trained intelligence 
in the world, and to neglect that service 
will just mean another war. 


JAPANESE PROGRESS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1l 
minute and extend my own remarks with 
a few brief quotations on the question 
of Japanese progress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, inso- 
far as radio and newspaper comments 
which are now available to us today 
about the Near East Conference are con- 
cerned, and based upon the brief infor- 
mation which we have had, I want to go 
on record in approving what I under- 
stand has been announced with respect 
to territorially stripping Japan. In 1936 
I released an article to one of our na- 
tional magazines, and what has hap- 
pened since, together with these most 
recent conferences, I think make the 
observations I made at that time quite 
appropriate for the people of my district, 
as of today. In that connection I re- 
quest permission to extend my remarks 
by including with my own remarks made 
at that time two or three brief quota- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. My own statement 
of 1936, which contains the quotations 
referred to, are as follows: 
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Traveling via the Great North Circle, a 
distance of 4,300 miles; sailing time 10 days 
22 hours 45 minutes on fast Pacific President 
Line, one reaches the Empire of Japan; like 
the sun, the king of the day; the leader of 
the Asia. 

Japan proper, with an area of 148,756 square 
miles and about 10,000 less square miles than 
the State of California, has, according to 
most recent figures, a population of over 
95,000,000 souls. 

Japan in the light of the family of nations 
is a “becoming.” Like a little child, Japan 
knows not what its destiny is to be, and if 
Japan does not know, the balance of the 
world cannot know. 

On July 8, 1853, when Commodore M. C, 
Perry, brother of the Lake Erie hero, proceed- 
ing in a very firm and aggressive manner, 
presented his calling card in the form of a 
letter from President Fillmore at the Japa- 
nese Bay of Yeddo, he unlocked the door to a 
nation whose isolation had been scrupulously 
maintained since the Iyemitsu’s edict, and he 
placed in operation forces which have gath- 
ered such momentum and on such a large 
scale that today the balance of the entire 
civilized world is wondering what the direc- 
tion of Japan is to be. Since that day Japan 
has been taking lessons from western coun- 
tries—lessons in war, navy building, military 
tactics, manufacturing, transportation, bank- 
ing, and in world trade with all of its diver- 
sifications and ramifications, to say nothing 
about the making of treaties. 

Will the present Japanese forces carry on 
until the end of that Empire has accom- 
plished some of the achievements planned by 
the Alexander the Great of Japan—Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, and which will, if accomplished, 
bring under the control and within the Jap- 
anese Empire that great area now known as 
the Manchurian territory, Mongolia and on 
to the Ural Mountains? Furthermore, can 
we now assume that Japan ih moving in that 
other direction which received much consid- 
eration before the Tokugawa Shogunate pro- 
hibited the seafaring enterprises of Japan 
from carrying out the conquests to take over 
certain territory on the American Continent 
as well as Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and 
all other South Sea islands as far as Aus- 
tralia? 

Ninety-five million Japanese proper, organ- 
ized and coordinated into the most perfectly 
running and most efficient agricultural, in- 
dustrial, military, economic, and financing 
machine the world has ever known, will never 
rest until national security and national wel- 
fare are attained. Because of military defi- 
ciency, Japan has in the past, from time. to 
time, been forced to recede from her decided 
position. Western nations have taught the 
Japanese that military power assures a nation 
a place in the world among the great powers. 

Baron Reijiro Wakatsuki, a veteran Jap- 
anese statesman, in addressing himself to 
the people of America, discussed Japan’s posi- 
tion in the Far East and her aim there. He 
said: 

“I cannot help believing, if you were in our 
place you would do exactly what we are doing 
today.” 

Continuing, the baron said: 

“The peace of east Asia would not have 
been maintained nor would the rights and 
interests of the powers there have been 
secure if Japan had not played the part of 
a watchdog. On the peace of east Asia hangs 
the fate of our nation. Other powers may 
have important interests there, but these in- 
terests at most concern only their commer- 
cial prosperity, whereas the interests which 
we have are vital.” 

He claims that in the interest of world 
peace and harmony, the nations like Japan 
which are attempting to catch up with the 
more advanced countries of the world should 
be given an adequate sphere of activity and 
expansion. Mr, Etsujiro Kurasawa, speaking 
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on “Pacific,” says: “Heaven ordained the 
Empire of Japan the leader of the Asian con- 
tinent, and so she is under obligation to 
make the peoples of the said continent 
happy.” 

one is concerned about her own salva- 
tion, about her position among the nations 
of the earth; her rank among the world pow- 
ers. Japan is not static. Japan is dynamic. 
Japan has been going places. Japan is on 
her way. The World War and its need sup- 
plied Japan with an impetus, with a stimula- 
tion of industry, with a position to sit around 
the table with other great world powers. At 
the conclusion of the war and when the 
peace(?) treaty was being completed, the 
“powers that be” mandated certain islands 
previously under the control of Germany and 
located in the Pacific, to Japan. The stimu- 
lation which the war orders gave the Japa- 
nese industry had hardly faded into the dis- 
tance when the great earthquake of Septem- 
ber 1, 1923, occurred, resulting in a loss of 
property with an official estimated value of 
5,500,000,000 yen. The loss of the old always 
provides for the building of the new, and the 
modern sections of the cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama today show what a perfect build- 
ing program was carried out. This vast ex- 
penditure of energy and money further stim- 
ulated Japan’s purchasing program, as she 
needed supplies from different parts of the 
world. During the period from 1923 to 1929 
Japan held her own in the trade of the world. 
The coming of the great economic washout of 
1929, with its consequent collapse in domestic 
and foreign trade throughout the world, pre- 
sented to Japan a most startling opportunity. 
Japan was in the harness. She was full of 
industrial youth. She was building, accom- 
plishing, conquering. The Japanese people 
were full of hope and attainment. Her in- 
dustry, shipping, banking, and general financ- 
ing were well organized. The stunning blow 
which the economic debacle had dealt to other 
great industrial and shipping powers did not 
so affect Japan. Having lived simply and un- 
ostentatiously as a people and as a nation, 
Japan was doing business with little over- 
head costs. The great expensive “exchange 
machine” used by England, the United States, 
and other world powers and the staggering 
war burden and costs were not bearing heav- 
ily upon the back of Japanese industry. Her 
stokers were fired. Steam was in her boilers. 
She was on the economic firing line with no 
great and excessive tax, interest, and expen- 
sive overhead burden to carry. This placed 
her in a position to go out, pick up the raw 
material, take it to her shores, fabricate it 
into finished products, and then undersell the 
world. In this way she has expanded her 
industry, shipping, colonization, merchant 
marine, military and naval activities, and 
standing as a world power, far beyond the 
dreams and understandings of the other peo- 
ples of the earth. 

Informed students and high-ranking Japa- 
nese estimate the Japanese population is 
increasing at the rate of from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 souls annually. Anyone who trav- 
els throughout Japan proper meets quite a 
bit of evidence in support of this claim. 
Everywhere he sees the great numbers of 
happy mothers and children. 

Japan has a choice of doing one or more of 
several things. She can cease to propagate— 
which no one can ask her to do; or she can 
let her nationals go to the unsettled and 
undeveloped lands of the earth and there 
colonize—and this she is doing on a rather 
large scale in some instances, as in the Phil- 
ippines, even, under the American flag, and 
also in Brazil; or she may send her people to 
highly developed countries in event there are 
no “exclusion acts” running against Japa- 
nese; or last, and perhaps most interesting 
to other countries, Japan can ship her na- 
tionals into all the countries of the world 
in the form of industrialized products. One 


only needs to stand on the shipping docks of 
the Japanese ports and take special note of 
the millions of bags, bales, crates, bundles, 
and cases addressed to the merchants and 
distributors located in practically every port 
on the globe. Wrapped in these cargoes are 
the flesh and blood of Japanese life. But 
it is flesh and blood which exclusion acts, 
as ordinarily thought of, do not keep out. 

Though exclusion acts may be passed by 
the legislative bodies of the different coun- 
tries of the world, Japan’s answer to that 
is literally this: “We will send out raw ma- 
terial scouts to your ports and inland dis- 
tricts; survey your supply of raw material 
which we can use in our industrial processes; 
establish Japanese buying and exporting 
houses in your own country; load Japanese 
bottoms with finished goods at Japanese 
ports, send them to your ports, unload them, 
refill them with your raw material, and bring 
it back to Japan.” 

The carrying out of such a program calls 
for much detail of planning and execution. 
But nothing has been overlooked by the 
Japanese in this respect. When a nation 
builds a merchant marine it has in mind 
two or three main purposes—to carry goods 
for itself and other nations, to act as an aux- 
iliary to its navy, and to expand its own com- 
merce. From the record it appears that at 
least two-thirds of all finished goods which 
Japan exports are first received into Japan in 
the form of raw materials from other coun- 
tries. This means Japan must go out and 
find these raw materials in suitable quantity 
and quality. She must then purchase them 
and usually at a price f. o. b. docks, where 
she picks them up and places them on her 
own merchant marine ships. Japan be- 
comes the owner of those goods at point of 
origin. Japanese merchant marine ships 
serve as warehouses for raw material while 
on its way to Japanese factories for fabrica- 
tion. The faster those freighters and passen- 
ger ships, making up the Japanese merchant 
marine, plow through the waters of the seven 
seas, the less time Japan has money tied up 
in raw material in transit. When ownership 
of raw material is once assumed, the owner 
carries the risk, bears the interest burden on 
money tied up, pays the insurance costs, 
suffers the depreciation and deterioration, and 
absorbs the decline in the market if prices 
go down. Therefore speed is the most im- 
portant thing after the purchase is made. 
Speed to get the raw goods to Japan, proc- 
essed, back on board ship, to the foreign 
markets and delivered to the customer with 
money in hand and the profit on the trans- 
action in the bank. 

Japan’s accomplishments in all of the 
minutest details involved in this highly com- 
plicated, far-flung, world-wide activity of 
hers is one of the marvels of our modern 
age. Japan has no consequential home sup- 
ply of raw materials. The Island Empire lies 
in the north Pacific Ocean off the coast of 
China and Siberia. Formosa (Taiwan), the 
southern point, lies due east of Hongkong 
and just north of the Island of Luzon, one 
of the Philippine group, and in 21° 45’ north 
latitude, and other positions of the empire 
lie northward to about 50° north latitude, to 
within a few miles south of Kamchatka. In 
this extended area the climate ranges from 
subtropical to subarctic. Using an Atlantic 
seaboard yardstick, Formosa would lie just 
east of Cuba and southern Florida and the 
northernmost island just off Labrador. 

Few places in Japan are far removed from 
mountain or seashore. This makes an ideal 
situation for the world trade in which Japan 
is engaged. All products of the empire are 
produced near shipside. All incoming raw 
or finished material moves in via ocean car- 
riers and outgoing processed and finished 
goods move out likewise at the lowest trans- 
portation cost and with the geratest speed 
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known to modern commerce. Growers and 
producers of primary goods living and oper- 
ating inland in the United States have a 
transportation cost to bear which so far 
transcends the cost of the Japanese compe- 
tition that the advantage enjoyed by the Jap- 
anese operator in the form of “a transporta- 
tion export premium” becomes an insur- 
mountable obstacle for the American oper- 
ator, whether farmer or manufacturer. 
This transportation export premium, to- 
gether with several others whick are en- 
joyed by the Japanese operator, creates a sit- 
uation whereby Japanese competition cannot 
be met. . 

Because of the benefits in Japan’s favor 
here mentioned, along with many others, Jap- 
anese exporters are conquering the markets 
of the world in an amazing manner, and while 
doing this they are underselling their com- 
petitors at from 25 to 75 percent in actual 
price and at the same time averaging net 
profits on invested capital running at from 
5 percent to 60 percent per annum, and all 
with a wage increase very, very much higher 
than the wage level which existed in what 
has become known in our country as the 
base period (1910-1914). How much lower 
in price can Japanese exporters go in offering 
their goods to the consumers of the United 
States, and will Japan continue the aggressive 
and staggering competition with which she 
has confronted the trading world during the 
past 6 years? This question has become the 
nightmare of thousands of individual oper- 
ators throughout the world, and is giving state 
departments throughout the world many 
headaches. 

When England industrialized, she found an 
open road to the great undeveloped markets 
of the New World. In due course this was 
augmented by colonial possessions she took 
over from time to time and which now con- 
stitutes the British Empire. Subsequently 
Germany industrialized and there began a 
competitive race for world trade and naval 
power which culminated in the World War. 
When America industrialized we, to a very, 
very large extent, consumed from year to 
year for an extended period most of the 
products flowing from our manufacturing 
plants, decreasing, of course, the sales of man- 
ufactured goods to us by both England and 
Germany. But when Japan industrialized 
she began the shipment of the products of 
her manufacturing plants into those markets 
so well served by Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States, and at the 
very moment the economic structures of these 
countries were so badly paralyzed by reason 
of war burdens and a general economic col- 
lapse incident thereto. So Japan’s economic 
expansion has added fuel to the fire and is 
further dislocating and disrupting the trade 
relations of these nations with their own 
foreign customers, as well as the relations 
existing between the respective nations and 
their o-7n nationals. 

How far can Japan go? The answer to this 
question is unknown. A brief glance at the 
accomplishments of Japan in her new state, 
Manchukuo, gives some indication of how far 
she can go and how fast she can travel in 
making set-ups in construction, in extraction 
of raw materials, building of railroads, 
etc. Her progress there has been phenom- 
enal. Give Japan the raw material of Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and North China, with her 
present organization and efficiency and co- 
ordination plus improvements she will natu- 
rally make from time to time, and the balance 
of the world will take greater notice of 
Japan’s competition than it does today. 

Feudal Japan marches along hand in hand 
with modern Japan and without conflict. 
This alone is an amazing situation. Japan is 
now building most modern and intricate 
machinery. Let Japan secure control or juris- 
diction of the manpower of northern China, 
Manchuria, and Mongolia (Inner and Outer) 
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and industrialize that manpower and raw 
material plus the materials that she can 
gather from other parts of the world, and 
then America will face a competitor beyond 
our comprehension. America needs to study 
and understand Japan. In due course and as 
the United States recedes from the Philip- 
pines, it is reasonable to assume that Japan 
will dominate that archipelago. Developed, 
these islands will easily accommodate another 
60,000,000 people. Japan is looking for terri- 
tory rich in natural resources, undeveloped 
and underpopulated. She is now proceeding 
to develop certain parts of the Philippine 
archipelago while the Stars and Stripes still 
fly over the islands, and it is a very important 
customer for certain basic products of those 
islands. In South America Japan is proceed- 
ing to take a great part in the development of 
agricultural lands and production as a source 
for raw materials. 

The Pacific era is before us. Between Japan 
and certain great European powers lies North 
America, made up largely of the United States 
and Canada. The public domain suitable for 
homesteading in the United States has been 
developed, and our land harvest is thus fin- 
ished. Indeed, we have begun the program 
of recovering back into the public domain 
ercded and marginal farms. Generally speak- 
ing, it can be said that man in his migration 
westward has traversed the whole world. The 
Empire of Japan, which considers itself the 
king of the day, the watchdog of Asia, has at 
last industrialized. .America is now face to 
face with the low-cost production of the new 
empire. It is the fate of the United States 
to be placed at the front of the turmoil of 
trade and other activities which will accom- 
pany the new placing of people and their 
energies resulting from this new industriall- 
zation. After his return to the United States 
from his sojourn in the Bay of Yeddo, Perry 
wrote: 

“It is idle to suppose that because the 
policy of the United States has hitherto been 
to avoid by all means possible any coalition, 
or even connection with the political acts of 
other nations, we can always escape from the 
responsibilities which our growing wealth 
and power must inevitably fasten upon us. 
The duty of protecting our vast and rapidly 
growing commerce will make it not only a 
measure of wisdom but of positive necessity 
to provide timely preparation for events 
which must, in the ordinary course of things, 
transpire in the East. In the development 
of the future the destinies of our Nation 
must assume cOnspicuous attitudes. We can- 
not expect to be free from the ambitious 
longings of increased power, which are the 
natural concomitants of national success.” 

The events to which Perry directed the 

attention of the United States are now 
taking place. Industrially and agriculturally 
speaking, the people of the United States 
will need to strip for action, clear their decks, 
tighten their belts, and eliminate from their 
activities the staggering waste and excess 
overhead burden which has crept into our 
whole existence. Failing in this, wherein 
can we hold that portion of our trade with 
which Japan directly competes and keep our 
goods moving in the channels of commerce— 
domestic and foreign? Under the economic 
pressure which bears down upon the shoul- 
ders of the buying world today, when the 
people go out to market, they look for the 
“bargain counter.” Japan is supplying those 
bargains today, as evidenced by the great 
strides she is making in taking from the 
United States and other countries the mar- 
kets which they have heretofore controlled. 
In the recasting of armaments, trade treaties, 
reciprocal agreements, and in the designing 
of a new agricultural and industrial program 
for the United States, Japanese industrial 
and shipping activities must necessarily be 
given great attention, otherwise the United 
States must lose, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Tuomas of Texas). Under special order 
of the House the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HorrMan] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield that 
time now, and at the conclusion of the 
other special orders today I may proceed 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House heretofore 
made, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HInsHAW] is recognized for 40 min- 
utes. 


ASIATIC AND FAR-EASTERN QUESTIONS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to revise and extend my remarks which 
I am about to make, and to include 
therein certain excerpts, tables, and cer- 
tain Government documents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
today, in the few remarks that I shall 
make, to contribute something toward 
the thinking of this Congress, and the 
people, on the subject of Asiatic and Far 
Eastern questions. It is a very appro- 
priate occasion, in view of the meeting 
that has been held, and is being held in 
the Near East on the same subject. The 
other day I found a United Press report 
in one of the papers concerning remarks 
that were attributed to Saburo Kurusu, 
whom we all remember as a special en- 
voy to Washington, and who enabled 
things to be strung out to the point where 
the premeditated destruction of Pearl 
Harbor could happen without warning. 
The United Press report is as follows: 

WAR “AIMLESS,” KURUSU SAYS 


San Francisco, November 26.—Saburo 
Kurusu, Japan’s special envoy to Washington 
at the time Pearl Harbor was attacked, today 
referred to the war as an aimless one, & 
Tokyo broadcast said. 

“As long as lofty ideals of Washington and 
Lincoln still remain among the American 
citizens there is bound to rise serious Oppo- 
sition to further continuation of the aim- 
less war,” Kurusu said in a press interview 
broadcast by the Tokyo radio and recorded 
here. 


Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that 
when Mr. Kurusu thinks this is an aim- 
less and futile war, he thinks in his pe- 
culiar Japanese way that they have won 
and that it is aimless for us to continue 
fighting, and Iam sure that we will agree 
here that from his standpoint, the war is 
indeed an aimless and a futile war, be- 
cause he will get much less than nothing 
out of it. 

The full text of the agreement reached 
by the Allies at Cairo, in which our peri-. 
patetic President, the Prime Minister’ of 
England, Mr. Churchill, and Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek took part, pro- 
vides that Japan shall be stripped of all 
the islands in the Pacific and the terri- 
tories which she has seized or occupied 
over the past 40 years, and of course 
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provides for unconditional surrender, 
without which the war had better not 
end. There can be no-armistice with 
Japan. The press release follows: 


FULL TEXT OF AGREEMENT REACHED BY ALLIES AT 
CAIRO 

President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, and Prime Minister Churchill, to- 
gether with their respective military and 
diplomatic advisers, have completed a confer- 
ence in north Africa. 

The following general statement was is- 
sued: 

“The several military missions have agreed 
upon future military operations against 
Japan. The three great Allies expressed their 
resolve to bring unrelenting pressure against 
their brutal enemies by sea, land, and air, 
This pressure is already rising. 

“The three great Allies are fighting this 
war to restrain and punish the aggression of 
Japan. They covet no gain for themselves 
and have no thought of territorial expansion. 

“It is their purpose that Japan shall be 
stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since the begin- 
ning of the First World War in 1914 and that 
all the territories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the 
Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic 
of China. Japan will also be expelled from 
all other territories which she has taken by 
violence and greed. 

“The aforesaid three great powers, mindful 
of the enslavement of the people of Korea, 
are determined that in due course Korea shall 
become free and independent. 

“With these objects in view the three Allies, 
in harmony with those of the United Nations 
at war with Japan, will continue to persevere 
in the serious and prolonged operations nec- 
essary to procure the unconditional surrender 
of Japan.” 

UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Permit me now to make a few remarks 
on the subject of unconditional surren- 
der, and call the attention of the House 
of Representatives to the fact that un- 
conditional surrender originated with 
none other than our old friend, Gen. 
“Black Jack” Pershing. In Paris on Oc- 
tober 30, 1918, “Black Jack” Pershing ad- 
dressed a letter to the Allied Supreme 
War Council in Paris. This letter was 
transmitted to the Secretary of State 
by the special representative, Mr. House. 
I shall read the final paragraph of it 
because that is the important one. He 
says: 

13. Finally, I believe that complete vic- 
tory can only be obtained by continuing the 
war until we force unconditional surrender 
from Germany; but if the Allied Govern- 
ments decide to grant an armistice, the terms 
should be so rigid that under no circum- 
stances could Germany again take up arms. 


I desire to present at this point the 
verbatim text of the telegram from Ed- 
ward M. House to Secretary Lansing, 
dated October 31, 1918. That was 11 
days before the signing of the armistice 
ending hostilities in World War No. 1. 
I am sure that General Pershing in one 
of his infrequent visits with President 
Roosevelt has reiterated his position for 
unconditional surrender and pointed out 
that we really lost the last war when 
we failed to march to Berlin. 

The following document is lifted from 
the Lansing Papers, volume II, a Depart- 
ment of State publication, commencing 
on page 169: 
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763.72119 /8987 : Telegram 
The Special Representative 
(House) to the Secretary of State 
Paris, October 31, 1918—2 a. m. 
[Received 7:45 a. m.] 

14. For the President: 

Five minutes before I entered into con- 
ference this afternoon of Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Secretaries and without previ- 
ous notification General Pershing handed me 
a copy of the communication I quote here- 
with, the original thereof having already been 
sent to the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles and when George read this his com- 
ment was: “Political not military; some one 
put him up to it”. When Clemenceau read 
it his comment was: “theatrical and not in 
accordance with what he has said to Marshal 
Foch”. No Allied general has ever submitted 
a document of this character to the Supreme 
War Council without a previous request hav- 
ing been made by the civilian authorities. I 
have written the following letter to General 
Pershing “In regard to the communication 
which you sent in to the Supreme War Coun- 
cil this afternoon will you not let me know 
whether your views are shared by any of the 
other Allied generals?” He sent me a verbal 
answer saying he had not gotten the views 
of the other Allied commanders on this ques- 
tion. 

[“]Paris, October 30, 1918. 
To the Allied Supreme War Council, Paris. 

Gentlemen: In considering the question of 
whether or not Germany’s request for an 
armistice should be granted, the following 
expresses my opinion from the military point 
of view: 

1. Judging from their excellent conduct 
during the three months, the British, French, 
Belgian and American armies appear capable 
of continuing the offensive indefinitely. 
Their morale is high and the prospects of cer- 
tain victory should keep it so. 

2. The American army is constantly in- 
creasing in strength and experience, and 
should be able to take an increasingly im- 
portant part in the Allied offensive. Its 
growth, both in personnel and material, with 
such reserves as the Allies may furnish, not 
counting the Italian army, should be more 
than equal to the combined losses of the 
Allied armies. 

3. German manpower is constantly dimin- 
ishing and her armies have lost over 300,000 
prisoners and over 1,000 piece/s] of artillery 
during the last three months in their efforts 
to extricate themselves from a difficult sit- 
uation and avoid disaster. 

4. The estimated strength of the Allies on 
the western front, not counting Italy, and 
of Germany, in rifles is: Allies, 1,564,000; 
Germany, 1,134,000; an advantage in favor 
of the Allies of 37 per cent. In guns: Allies, 
22,413; Germany, 16,495; advantage of 35 per 
cent in favor of the Allies. If Italy's forces 
should be added to the western front we 
should have a still greater advantage. 

5. Germany’s morale is undoubtedly low, 
her allies have deserted her one by one and 
she can no longer hope to win. Therefore 
we should take full advantage of the situation 
and continue the offensive until we compel 
her unconditional surrender. 

6. An armistice would revivify the low 
spirits of the German army and enable it to 
organize and resist later on and would de- 
prive the Allies of the full measure of vic- 
tory by failing to press their present advan- 
tage to its complete military end. 

7. As the apparent humility of German 
leaders in talking of peace may be feigned, 
the Allies should distrust their sincerity and 
their motives. The appeal for an armistice 
is undoubtedly to enable the withdrawal 
frqm a critical situation to one more advan- 
tageous. 

8. On the other hand the internal political 
conditions of Germany, if correctly reported, 
fre such that she is practically forced to ask 
for an armistice to save the overthrow of her 


present Government, a consummation which 
should be sought by the Allies as precedent 
to permanent peace. 

9. A cessation of hostilities short of capitu- 
lation postpones, if it does not render im- 
possible, the imposition of satisfactory peace 
terms, because it would allow Germany to 
withdraw her army with its present strength, 
ready to resume hostilities if terms were not 
satisfactory to her. 

10. An armistice would lead the Allied 
armies to believe this the end of fighting and 
it would be difficult if not impossible to re- 
sume hostilities with our present advantage 
in morale in the event of failure to secure 
at a peace conference what we have fought 
for. 

11. By agreeing to an armistice under the 
present favorable military situation of the 
Allies and accepting the principle of a nego- 
tiated peace rather than a dictated peace, the 
Allies would jeopardize the moral position 
they now hold and possibly lose the chance 
actually to secure world peace on terms that 
would insure its permanence. 

12. It is the experience of history that 
victorious armies are prone to overestimate 
the enemy’s strength, and too eagerly seck 
an opportunity for peace. This mistake is 
likely to be made now on account of the 
reputation Germany has gained through her 
victories of the last four years. 

13. Finally, I believe that complete vic- 
tory can only be obtained by continuing the 
war until we force unconditional surrender 
from Germany; but if the Allied Governments 
decide to grant an armistice the terms should 
be so rigid that under no circumstances could 
Germany again take up arms. 

Respectfully submitted. John J. Pershing, 
Commander in Chief American Expeditionary 
Forces.” 


Epwarp Hovse. 


Let us hope that the unconditional 
surrender which we shall wrest from 
Japan will make certain that under no 
circumstances will Japan be able to take 
up arms again. 

Mr. Speaker, I have before me a pub- 
lication entitled “Japan, a Geographicel 
Review,” which is a publication of the 
American Geographical Society, and I 
call attention to certain features that 
there are in this review, which have to 
do with the people and the population 
of Japan. 

The article gives the historical back- 
ground of the population increase in 
Japan from the earliest times of which 
they-have record—namely, the year 1721 
up to the present. It shows that for a 
long period of time the Japanese popu- 
lation remained fairly static at approxi- 
mately 27,000,000. Beginning at about 
1852, the time of the visit by Admiral 
Perry and the lifting of the exclusive 
restrictions upon their people, the popu- 
lation of Japan began to increase and 
it went from 27,000,C0C to 34,000,000 in 
1872, to 52,000,000 in 1915, and to 73,- 
000,000 in 1240. 

I am going to include this article in 
my remarks, but for the benefit of the 
House I would like to read a short por- 
tion of it which is of keen interest: 


Failing of entry into these and other areas 
of warm climate where the standard of living 
is higher than at home, the Japanese leaders 
have heid that to solve their population prob- 
lem they had no choice but to obtain ter- 
ritorial expansion by force. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the alarm of na- 
tional spokesmen at the recent sharp fall in 
the birth rate. The ancnymous gentleman 
who made public the results of the 1940 
census expressed consternation. 
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Then the article closes by remarking 
on their campaign to increase the Jap- 
anese birth rate: 


The campaign to be thus “drastically en- 
forced” is described in detail in another Jap- 
anese publication, Contemporary Opinions on 
Current Topics. 

“The Government’s population-increase 
program adopted recently deserves our whole- 
hearted support. The Government intends 
to increase Japan proper’s population from 
72,000,000 at present to 100,000,000 by 1960, 
to improve the nation’s physical construc- 
tion and mental capacity, and to effect 
proper distribution of Japanese among East 
Asiatic races.” 

With regard to the birth rate, it is ex- 
plained, the goal is twofold: First, to reduce 
the average of marriage age by 3 years (from 
the present average of 28 years for men and 
24 years for women); and second, to urge 
each couple to have at least five children. 
To achieve this goal the following means are 
to be employed: 

Maintenance of the family system. 

Advance of marriage funds. 

Protection of maternity. 

Prohibition of the employment of women 
older than 20 years. 

Protection of pregnant women and nursing 
babies. 

Restriction and prohibition of birth con- 
trol. 

Aid to families with many children. 

Establishment of marriage agencies. 

For the present leaders of Japan, clearly, 
the fear that in the future their people may 
be at a greater numerical disadvantage to 
other Asiatic races far outweighs their con- 
cern lest the means of life run short at home. 


The entire portion of the article deal- 
ing with the population problem follows: 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


In recent decades the pressure of popula- 
tion in Japan has been a cause of deep con- 
cern. Since the opening of the country to 
commerce in 1853 the population has been 
rapidly increasing, and for at least a genera- 
tion the problem of finding profitable em- 
ployment for more and more people has been 
imperatiyely calling for a solution. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

After centuries of fierce rivalry among wear- 
ring clans, the Tokugawa family established 
supremacy in 1603; they were able to main- 
tain comparative internal peace for more 
than 250 years thereafter, during which they 
enforced strict seclusion from contact with 
the outside world. This should have been a 
pericd favorable to the natural growth of 
population. In fact, during the second half 
of the period, when records were kept, num- 
bers remained relatively stationary. The offi- 
cial censuses, probably self-consistent al- 
though incomplete, give the fcliowing figures 
for the years 1721 through 1852: 
TABLE XVI.—Japan proper: Official popula- 

tion according to the 17 censuses of the 

Tokugawa Shogunate, 1721-1852 ' 


Year: Population 
eae eetiintibitiintscisinitancasenigtinlaal 26, 065, 000 
RD dititen cireninhinnmaiases 26, 549, 060 
Fit wipe eminncimmiitna 26, 922, 000 
Fe ii ccalses ntiieniinniejuicvecitinmnentaea 26, 153, 000 
ap litich eh sacctnicasietihiyGtncoiaciisnasit 25, 918, 000 
WO ii tiiccictre ccnecniniamenn 26, 062, 000 
Se abidtntbemcanmeninn 25, 921, 000 
De tl taenicthesicitieiitencienitialiincenenintng 26, 252, 000 
Oe bilities iliititatatitncninie 25, 990, 000 
Se aia tiiaicniitatliansinininaianaanentosdve 26, 011, 090 
en ae a 25, 086, CCO 
i catia Sipe shsescscenTintbcae 24, 891, 000 
Galt erionetdtacmsnebaornes 25, 471, 000 
Pe eiiininirnccrinninccicnehisinenatn 25, 622, 000 
ae ae 27, 064, 0CO 
WG vicindcncnsdmonasammion 26, 908, 000 
acini cicintnneiieieipnnceingiellbigiet 27, 201, 009 


2From Ishii: Population pressure, p. 7. 
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The reasons for this stability were basically 
economic. The local autarchy of each feudal 
- eState and the rigidity of the checks upon 
movement within it permitted only sub- 
sistence agriculture and the simplest handi- 
crafts. Pestilence, famine, and natural dis- 
asters were, therefore, peculiarly destructive, 
and social habits tended toward deliberate 
thinning of the population through abor- 
tion, infanticide, exposure of the aged, and 
@ ready use of the death penalty. 

This self-contained, compartmental society 
was ripe for change when Commodore Perry 
entered Japanese waters in 1853 and secured 
for his country the right to trade which for 
over 200 years had been denied to foreigners, 
with the exception of concessions to the 
Chinese and Dutch in 2 treaty ports. The re- 
lease of the expansive spirit was almost im- 
mediately reflected in a rapid growth in 
population. The census of 1852 had recorded 
27,200,000, or a probable total of 30,000,000 
after allowance has been made for omitted 
groups. By 1868 the total population had 
reached approximately 33,000,000. 


TABLE XVII.—Japan proper: Estimated actual 
population, 1872-1915! 


Year: Population 
iii isin ened wh eenieeiniiiiadie 34, 806, 000 
TE Rate déctsmiewennenaiedicniiteel 35, 316, 000 
eee 36, 649, 000 
i niinistnnctnccasicasaannicecmmnvetiannal 38, 313, 000 
cinta: thkaioiiheiciaticivnin tesckeieitaeisenuanietdiag a 39, 902, 000 
SUIT nscistestctes asin sahsneichaytasntatahetiicctbinseidma 41, 557, 000 
iit cnsndiansotnaniioinnmmnmendieedadaal 43, 847, 000 
Pe cistiaptiretinmimauinn nae tctnindell 46, 620, 000 
ey 49, 184, 000 
a i itinntntietcnpinniidntedinimanimaaded 52, 752, 000 


'For basis of estimate, ibid., p. 53. 


In 1869 the feudal system which had rested 
upon the local rule of the clans was com- 
pletely abandoned, the basis of land owner- 
ship was transformed, and the Emperor re- 
stored to supreme power. Personal freedom 
and economic opportunity swept away the 
controls which had formerly kept the popu- 
lation static, and, in the early years of Em- 
peror Meiji’s reign, the Government set about 
reducing the death rate of infants and aged 
people. The totals of estimated actual popu- 
lation from 1872 to 1915, though not com- 
parable in accuracy with later census data, 
indicate the burst of growth which accom- 
panied Japan’s industrial revolution. 

THE MODERN PERIOD 

The first adequate census of population 
was made in 1920; and it has been followed 
by similar enumerations at 5-year intervals, 
which enable students of the problem to de- 
scribe the population in this period and to 
define its trend with some exactitude. 

A population increasing rapidly, though 
since 1930 at a slackening rate, is indicated 
in the returns. (See table XVIII.) 

The factors in this growth are a birth rate 
which rose until 1920 and a death rate which 
was slowly falling from 1918 until 19352 Re- 
fined measures indicate that the birth rate 
established a definite downward trend in 
1920.2 As the momentum of the earlier rapid 
rise continues through the productive life- 
time of the larger new generations, Japan’s 
population would normally be expected to 
increase until about 1970. By western stand- 
ards, the death rate, even in 1935, was high 
for all groups in the population and especially 
for infants, youths, and females of every age 
below middle life The drastically reduced 
rate of growth in 1940 reflects both a drop in 
the birth rate and an increase in the death 
rate of the civilian population; it gives no 
clue, however, to military casualties, for 
“every man called to the colors was dealt 





‘Ishii: op. cit., pp. 110, 114, 115; Pelzer: 
Population, p. 29. 
*Penrose: Japan, p. 104. 

3 Penrose: op. cit., pp. 87-92. 
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with as still remaining in his shotal or 
home.”* This rather ghostly total is, there- 
fore, subject to downward revision. 


TasLe XVIII.—Japan proper: Total popula- 
tion recorded in quinquennial censuses, 
1920 to 1940 











r. : Gross in- | Rate of 
Year Population exease growth 
ees 55, 963, 053 Percent 
3, 773, 769 6.7 

tne . 59, 736, 822 | 
|} 4, 713, 183 7.9 

IR ii nieces 64, 450, 005 | 
|} 4, 804, 143 7.5 

PR incateatinunaas 69, 254, 148 | 
3, 860, 160 5.6 

Pree Aictiti cineca maaieetees 73, 114, 308 


Source: Toyo Keizai, as quoted in Contemporary 
Japan, vol. 10, p. 817. 

Urban and rural groups have shared most 
unequally in the growth of population. 
Urban population (1. e., that in communities 
of 10,000 or more) has doubled in the 20-year 
period while rural population has declined 
both in absolute and relative numbers, 
Among the urban groups, there seems to have 
been a fairly direct relation between size and 
rate of growth. The larger the community, 
the faster the rate at which it grew; since 
1935, the pace has moderated somewhat ir- 
regularly. Concentration in large units has 
gone so far that in 1940 nearly one-fifth of 
the population (14,400,000 or 19.7 percent of 
the national total) lived in the six great 
cities—Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, Yoko- 
hama, and Kobe.” ' 





Contemporary Japan, vol. 10, p. 817. 


®TaBLE XIX.—Japan proper: Proportion of 
urban and rural population in 1920, 1935, 
and 1940 


>a 'e ev eo 
| Total | Urban | — Rural — 

Year | popula- | popula- popula- of 
tion tion total tion total 











es 
1920. __| 55,900,000) 18,000,000 
1935...! 69,300,000) 31,700,000 
1940... 73,100,000 36,400,000) 





32) 37,900,000; 68 
46) 37,600,000, 54 
49, 36,700,000, 51 





Sources: Data for 1920 from the Japan Yearbook 
1926, p. 52; data for 1935 from the Japan Yearbook 
1940-41, p. 47; data for 1940 from Toshai Mondai, 


es quoted by McCune: Recent Growth of Japanese | 


Cities, pp. 164, 165. 


*TaBLe XX.—Japan proper: Rates of growth 
of principal urban groups between 1920 
and 1935 and between 1935 and 1940 














Average of 
rates of Average 
: growth by rate of 
Group 5-year growth 

periods 1935-40 

1920-35 

Percent Percent 
Japan proper...............- 7. 5.6 
© LATO GEE co cnscccncncs 18. 6 12.5 
12 cities over 200,000__._..- 16.5 10. 2 


29 cities between 200,000 


and 100,000_...... ‘caetentet 13.1 10.8 
57 cities between 100,000 

| eras 12.6 5.9 
78 municipalities under 

TN ciicninccnstntimenite 9.7 6.1 


—— 


Source: Toshai Mondai, as quoted by McCune: 
op. cit., pp. 164, 165. 





™TaBLE XXI.—Japan proper: The population 
of the 6 great cities as a group in relation 
to total population and total urban popu- 
lation in the censuses of 1920, 1935, and 
1940 












| . 
Year Total pop- |rotalurban| Population 
ulation population; ofthe 6 
| 
1920. | 55, 900, 000 | 18, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 
1935... 69, 200, C00 | 31,700,000 | 12, 600, 000 
1940... | 73, 100, 000 | 36,400,000 | 14, 400, 000 


| 


Source: Toshai Mondai, vol. 82, pp. 1148-1167, as 
translated by Shannon McCune, 
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These urban centers of the southern coast 
attract surplus rural population from all 
parts of Japan. Of the predominantly rural 
geographical regions, only Hokkaido shows a 
consistent gain—the result of carefully fos- 
tered immigration. The complexity in local 
rates of change, on the other hand, is made 
apparent in Dr. Kiss’ population map of the 
islands of Honshu, Shikoku, and Kyushu 
(see plate I reverse). 

THE PROBLEM 

The dilemma is to find productive occupa- 
tion for the increasing numbers for the next 
20 or 30 years. It is usually conceded that 
the resources of Japan proper could, with 
difficulty, provide subsistence in the form 
of rice, fish, and vegetables; but agriculture 
and fishing cannot provide a means of liveli- 
hood for all these people or maintain a civil- 
ized standard of living. The problem can be 
solved only by industrial or territorial expan- 
sion. Since 1931 the advocates of the peace- 
ful pursuit of the first alternative have been 
overridden and displaced by the proponents 
of the second. 

The palliative of emigration long appealed 
to the Japanese authorities. Several for- 
midable barriers prevented its full applica- 
tion, however. These were: First, the prefer- 
ence of the Japanese for warm climates, 
which made them reluctant settlers of Hok- 
kaido, Karafuto, and Manchuria; second, the 
already existing density of population in the 
warmer parts of the outlying Japanese Em- 
pire—Korea and Formosa; and third, re- 
strictions against the immigration of Japa- 
nese or their full exercise of economic 
citizenship in the less crowded areas of 
suitable climate in the Pacific—Australia, 
the East Indies, the Philippines, Hawaii, the 
United States. Such has been the force of 
these barriers that only about one and a half- 
millions of Japanese were recorded in recent 
reports as living in the outer Empire.’ and, 
among foreign countries, in 1937 there were 
as many as 100,000 Japanese residents only in 
Hawaii, the United States, and Brazil.’ Be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war it had 
been suggested that carefully planned Japa- 
nese settlement of certain sparsely populated 
islands in the East Indies, the South Seas, 
and the Philippines, and of the shore of 
Australia north of Capricorn would have 
proved generally advantageous.” 

Failing of entry into these and other areas 
of warm climate where the standard of living 
is higher than at home, the Japanese leaders 
have held that to solve their population prob- 
lem they had no choice but to obtain terri- 
torial expansion by force. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the alarm of national 
spokesmen at the recent sharp fall in the 
birth rate. The anonymous gentleman who 
made public the results of the 1940 census 
expressed consternation: 

“Judging from all available data * * * 
@& gradual fall in our population increase is 
inevitable, admitting at the same time that 


®*TaBLE XXIII.—Japanese residents in outer 
parts of the Japanese Empire 











Number 
> nliting 5 of resi- 
Date of record Political unit lent Jap 
anese 
iittala I ee hel 333, 258 
Is sein cticneeaan th See na eee 308, 845 
Dec. 31, 1927......| Manchukuo_....___- 417, 759 
June 30, 1939......| South Sea man- 73, 028 
dated islands. 
End of 1938.......-. Karafuto........-. 329, 743 
End of 1938........| Kwantung leased 180, 689 
territory. 
Source: Data from the Japan Yearbook 1940-41 
Pp. 859, 882, 903, 914, 929, 930. e 


®* Pelzer: op. cit., p. 37. 

” Crocker: The Japanese Population Prob- 
lem, pp. 198-203; Pelzer: Japanese Migration 
* ¢ © pp. 155-194. 
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the observations of the present census are 
attributable to some special factors. 

“Acampaign to combat this deplorable state 
of things has of late been put into motion 
in the country, and, as a consequence, vari- 
ous measures for increasing our birth rate 
are being studied. If some effective measures 
to this end are worked out, the downward 
tendency of our population increase will have 
been checked.” ™ 

The campaign to be thus drastically “en- 
forced” is described in detail in another 
Japanese publication, Contemporary Opin- 
ions on Current Topics: 

“The Government’s population-increase 
program adopted recently deserves our whole- 
hearted support. The Government intends 
to increase Japan proper’s population from 
72,000,000 at present to 100,000,000 by 1960, 
to improve the nation’s physical construction 
and mental capacity, and to effect proper 
distribution of Japanese among East Asiatic 
race .” 

With regard to the birth rate, it is ex- 
plained, the goal is twofold: First, to reduce 
the average age of marriage by 3 years (from 
the present average of 28 years for men and 
24 years for women); and, second, to urge 
each couple to have at least 5 children. To 
achieve this goal the following means are to 
be employed: 

Maintenance of the family system; 

Advance of marriage funds; 

Protection of maternity; 

Prohibition of the employment of women 
older than 20 years; 

Protection of pregnant women and nursing 
babies; 

Restriction and prohibition of birth con- 
trol; 

Aid to families with many children; and 

Establishment of marriage agencies.” 

For the present leaders of Japan, clearly, 
the fear that in the future their people may 
be at a greater numerical disadvantage to 
other Asiatic races far outweighs their con- 
cern lest the means of life run short at home. 





Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues, much 
complaint has been made by the Japa- 
nese ih the past concerning the fact that 
their population is increasing out of all 
proportion to the size of territory they 
occupy as a homeland, and that conse- 
quently it is necessary for them to go out 
and conquer additional lands or take by 
other means additional lands so that 
their people can have a place within 
which to live, a place referred to by the 
Germans, of course, as lebensraum. 

Here we find they are engaging in a 
program of propagation, of deliberately 
increasing the number of Japanese 
throughout the Pacific world, particu- 
larly in Japan itself. Therefore, no con- 
sideration whatever need be given to 
the Japanese claims for the needs of 
further territory and certainly no such 
consideration can be given so long as 
they hold to this program of deliberately 
increasing the number of living Japa- 
nese. That policy was begun a long time 
ago, evidently, and has been continued 
up to today. From 1872 to 1942, which, 
I believe, covers a period of 70 years, they 
have increased to more than double, 
knowing that they cannot all live on the 
island of Japan. If they are going to 
double again in the next 70 years they 
will have 140,000,000 people. However, 
I think that they hope to increase at a 
faster rate than that and to overrun the 





“ Contemporary Japan, vol. 10, p. 818. 
#22, Contemporary Opinions on Current Top- 
ics, No. 369, p. 7. 
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eastern part of the world with little 
Japanese. If they do that, then it mat- 
ters not what peace is made, stripping the 
Japanese of their territory; no matter 
what peace is made, taking armaments 
and territory away from them, our Japa- 
nese problem still remains unsolved be- 
cause they will have expanded and set- 
tled their race throughout that terri- 
tory, no doubt with the hope of over- 
running it completely with little Japa- 
nese babies that will grow up to be 
soldiers. Their program in the United 
States can well be set forth by an exami- 
nation of the following table. I shall 
insert the table in the Rrecorp. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Chinese and Japanese population in United 





States 
Total pop- Total in- | Total in- 
ulation in habitants | habitants 


continental | of Japanese} o! Chinese 


United States origin origin 
Diss niccssmmaihion 62, $47, 714 2, 039 107, 488 
|, ee eee 75, 994, 575 24, 326 89, 863 
, aS 91, 972, 266 72, 157 71, 531 
Ma taisamereee 105, 710, €20 111, 010 61, 639 
Wetinuiciamiuse 122, 775, 046 138, £34 74, 954 
ee ee 131, 669, 275 126, 947 77, 504 





Growth of Chinese and Japanese population 
by nativity, 1900-30 

















| = , 
American; Foreign 
Total born born 
Chinese: 
Se eee 89, 863 9, 010 80, 853 
Pn ctepandincgin 71, 531 14, 935 56, 596 
Mie tite bieiaisdmnianss 61, 639 18, 532 43, 107 
ei bvieenernttume 74, 954 30, 868 44, 086 
Japanese: 
ie led 24, 326 269 24, 057 
Web ebitcttedeudia 72, 157 4, 502 67, 655 
iin cnidsiedulasdcscauniipaistieds 111, 010 29, 672 $1, 338 
138, 834 68, 357 70, 477 





It shows in 1890 there were in the 
entire United States 2,039 Japanese. In 
1900 there were 24,000; in 1910, 72,000. 
Between 1910 and 1920 came the gentle- 
man’s agreement, by which they with- 
held the right of their citizens to emi- 
grate to the United States. In spite of 
that the population has increased in the 
United States so that in 1940, at the time 
of our last census, there were 126,947 
inhabitants of Japanese origin living in 
the United States. 

On the other hand, look at the Chinese 
situation in America and you will find 
that in that same period of time the total 
number of inhabitants of Chinese origin 
in the United States decreased from 
107,000 to 77,000. 

Let me call your attention for a mo- 
ment to the statistics concerning the na- 
tive Japanese resident in the United 
States, and the children which were born 
to them. In 1900 there were 269 Ameri- 
can-born Japanese. They were born in 
this country. There were 24,057 of the 
foreign-born Japanese. By 1930, the 
American-born Japanese had increased 
to 68,357, showing you that the program 
for more babies has worked very satis- 
factorily to them in this country. 

I understand from one who has recent- 
ly returned from the islands—and I wish 
the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. FarrInc- 
TON] were here to corroborate the state- 
ment if he could—that there is a very 
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strong program among the Japanese in 
the Hawaiian Islands, already compris- 
ing approximately one-third of the pop- 
ulation, to have more babies, so that very 
shortly there will be more Japanese on 
the islands, than all of the other nation- 
alities together. That is the sort of pro- 
gram which they are following to propa- 
gate and populate the shores of the Pa- 
cific. 





ASIATIC QUESTION AT VERSAILLES 

I want to discuss for a few minutes the 
problem as it related to the ‘Versailles 
Treaty and the Versailles Conference. 
As you all know, when the subject of 
Japanese and Chinese interests was 
about to be presented to the Versailles 
Conference, our own people who were 
over there, made reports to our Govern- 
ment concerning the viewpoint of the 
Japanese and the Chinese. Those state- 
ments and exchanges of telegrams and 
memoranda are included in a number of 
volumes published by the Department of 
State at Washington entitled “The For- 
eign Relations of the United States.” 

On page 49 of volume 1, entitled “The 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919,” you will 
find a report from our Ambassador in 
Japan, Mr. Morris, to the Secretary of 
State. He says: 


The Chuwo warns America that if she be- 
comes conceited and attributes the defeat of 
the enemy to her own strength, assuming at 
the same time a positive attitude in world 
affairs, she will be doomed as Germany is 
now doomed. If she recklessly attempts to 
display her strength, this journal concludes, 
the result will be the unhappiness of man- 
kind. 


That paragraph which I have just read 
is in the nature of an advance declara- 
tion of war to America, away back in 
November 1918. 

The full verbatim text of Ambassador 
Morris’ letter is as follows: 


The Ambassedor in Japan (Morris) to the 
Secretary of State 


Tokyo, November 27, 1918. 
{Received December 23. | 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, 

supplementing my despatch No. 285 Novem- 

ber 5, 1918,7 a number of translations! made 
in this Embassy cf comments in the Japanese 

Press and current magazines on matters con- 

nected with the poSition of Japan at the 

forthcoming Peace Conference and other re- 
lated questions. While these comments are 
of the same character and scope as the earlier 
ones that have already been forwarded they 
show more fully and definitely what the Japa- 
nese publie@expects and desires in the way of 

a settlement after the war. 

Mr. Kiroku Hayashi, M. P., considers the 
disposal of Kiaochow Bay the foremost among 
the questions affecting Japan exclusively. 
The abandonment of this territory by Ger- 
many he declares is of paramount importance 
for the preservation and peace of the Far 
East. He is, however, one of those who be- 
lieve that the question of reStoring [it?] to 
China should not be left to the Peace Confer- 
ence, as it is a matter that concerns only 
China and Japan. 

Dr. Mutsumami, of the Imperial University, 
has no doubt that the two countries, being cf 
the same race and having a common medium 
of writing, can reach a satisfactory solution 
by themselves as to its disposal. 

Dr. Terao, a leading authority on Interna- 
tional Law, voices a widely prevailing desire 
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in proposing that Japan secure a lease on 
‘Tsingtao for a certain period, keeping in 
mind the object of restoring it to China 
eventually. 

Baron Shibusawa, Japan’s eminent finan- 
cier, wants for Japan a recognized position of 
absolute superiority in China. He declares 
that, while the relations of other powers to 
China are those of interest, the relations of 
Japan are more vital, affecting her existence, 
and therefore she cannot place her interests 
on a par with those of other powers. 

Mr. Oishi, a former leader of the Kenseikai 
Party, asks for special recognition only in 
respect to Manchuria and Mongolia, so that 
Japan can make herself secure from the pos- 
sibility of post-bellum economic rivalries of 
the powers in those regions. 

With regard to Siberia, the Yamato advo- 
cates that Japan insist at the Peace Confer- 
ence on having Vladivostock converted into 
a free port; that the Chinese Eastern Railway 
be placed under Japanese control; and that 
other Siberian Railways under the joint con- 
trol of the Allied Powers. 

With regard to a League of Nations, Mr. 
Hayashi believe that, while it will be a grati- 
fying achievement for the sake of the world’s 
peace, care must be taken to remove arti- 
ficial barriers that may hinder the peaceful 
development of individual nations. The 
preservation of the territorial status quo 
indefinitely will be, he states, a source of 
affliction to nations with limited areas that 
contemplate future development, the prog- 
ress of mankind and the development of 
states will thus be obstructed. Indeed the 
idea that the League of Nations will cir- 
cumscribe rather than assist weak and poor 
nations in achieving their manifest destiny 
is widely prevalent among Japanese pub- 
licists. 

The limitation of armaments does not meet 
with much favor in Japan. The Kokumin 
asserts that it is doubtful whether Great 
Britain and America will consent to break 
up their warships and use the steel for other 
purposes, and points out that the Japanese 
Army is to Japan what Navies are to Britain 
and America. Even Baron Shibusawa ad- 
vises the nations to be ready for America, 
the Champion of Democracy, lest she make it 
a part of her policy to check Japan’s military 
expansion in the future. 

There is in fact general fear of America’s 
growing power, and distrust of her motives. 
The Chuwo warns America that if she be- 
comes conceited and attributes the defeat of 
the enemy to her own strength, assuming at 
the same time a positive attitude in world 
affairs, she will be doomed as Germany is now 
doomed. If she recklessly attempts to dis- 
play her strength, this journal concludes, the 
result will be the unhappiness of mankind. 

The conviction is general that Japan has 
much at stake in the deliberations of the 
Peace Conference, not only in respect to the 
specific terms that affect Japan. exclusively, 
but also in regard to general questions of 
post-bellum reconstruction. It is argued 
that Japan must take a leading part in the 
problems that affect the Far East, particu- 
larly in view of the fact, as the Kokumin 
points out, that the fate of the Yellow Race 
depends upon the attitude of Japan. While 
Japan has not been formerly [/formally?] en- 
trusted with representing the Race, this 
journal observes, it is a question whether 
China’s voice will be effective, because the 
value of her part in the war is not generally 
recognized, and also because her war aims are 
not clear. 


I have [etc.] ROLAND S. Morris 


Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield at that point? 

Mr. HINSHAW I yield to the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Would not the gentle- 
man think that the Japanese were afraid 
that America might attempt to interfere 
with their aggressive ideas toward east- 
ern Asia and China in particular? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh,certainly. That 
appears all throughout the statements 
made by the Japanese leaders at that 
time, as are contained in these three vol- 
umes that I have before me, distinctly 
indicating that they were intending to 
proceed with conquest and overrun, not 
only all of the immediate islands sur- 
rounding Japan, but to continue the oc- 
cupation of Korea, Manchuria, portions 
of Siberia, and as much of China as they 
could devour. Of course, ultimately she 


came into possession of mandated 
islands all over the Pacific. The idea of 
empire is not new in Japan. It isan old 


idea, and one that they have followed 
consistently throughout the last four 
decades, at least, and possibly longer. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Does not the gentleman feel that the 
United States should have gone into the 
mandated islands and at least have 
found out what was going on, the nature 
of the terrain, and the physical structure 
of those islands? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Imay say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts that I 
hope to be granted some time a little 
later in the month to go into the subject 
of the mandated islands as carefully as I 
can, reading the various memoranda— 
dispatches, telegrams, and so forth—that 
refer to them, and point out that the 
Japanese had every intention of perma- 
nently occupying those islands by one 
means or another and that World War 
No. 1 gave them the opportunity which 
they sought. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
we should have intervened on the spot. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As a matter of fact, 
the first thing that they did at the begin- 
ning of World War No. 1, in 1914, was 
to proceed to take and occupy all of the 
German possessions in the immediate 
neighborhood of Japan, which included 
the Marshalls, the Carolines, Shantung 
Province of China, and so forth and so 
on. They occupied every last one of 
them, and no one that I Know of, offi- 
cially—that is, an official representative 
of this Government or any other govern- 
ment—has made an investigation of 
those islands to find out whether or not 
they were fortified. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
And it was great negligence. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to my col- 
league from California. 

Mr. ROLPH. I am very much inter-- 
ested listening to the learned address of 
my colleague from California. He men- 
tions this notice that the Japanese gave 
in 1918. Does not the gentleman believe 
that many years before, the Japanese 
had designs on the United States se- 
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cretly, but that this was the first evidence 
they had given publicly of their feelings 
toward this country? 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman re- 
members my reading the article which I 
just presented from the American Geo- 
graphical Society in which the statement 
was made that the Japanese enjoyed the 
more temperate and warmer climates, 
not the cold climates. 

I feel that there is no question what- 
ever, if one will examine the record, that 
they have had their hungry eyes on the 
entire rim of.the Pacific that was suit- 
able in climate and that would be liked 
as a place of domicile by their people, 
and that included the Pacific coast of the 
United States. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I too wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on introducing this 
matter into the RecorD, because I believe 
the gentleman is making a coherent 
statement on a very important problem, 
and that is, that while America in the 
last war was interested only in maintain- 
ing the peace of the world and was glad 
to give her entire cooperation toward 
that end, yet Japan all the while was 
using that war merely as a means to her 
own ends. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that she had those designs for a 
long time, concealed, and hypocritical, 
never departed from but furthered by 
every means they could use? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think that is very 
definite. I do not believe the Japanese 
consider themselves hypocritical at all. 
I think they consider us a nation of 
suckers and acting on that belief did and 
said anything they wanted to with the 
feeling: What did it matter? They could 
get away with it. That is just exactly 
what they have done. They have hood- 
winked every other nation except the 
Oriental nations and I may say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that China 
has never been fooled by the protesta- 
tions of Japan. She in fact has protested 
to us that we should in no way believe 
what the Japanese said. In this connec- 
tion let us examine the telegram from the 
United States Ambassador to Japan, Mr. 
Morris, to Secretary of State, Mr. Lan- 

sing, dated November 13, 1913, which, 
incidentally, was November 12 in Wash- 
ington. I quote verbatim from page 489 
of volume 1 of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence published by our State Department: 
763.72119/2583 : Telegram 
The Ambassador in Japan (Morris) to the 
Secretary of State 
Tokyo, November 13, 1918—8 p. m. 
[Received November 13—5:44 p. m.] 

The news of the armistice is viewed by 
the Japanese press and people with a de- 
tached attitude. Satisfaction is professed 
but without enthusiasm. Newspaper com- 
ments reveal a keen interest in Japan's aims 
at the Peace Commissioner [Conference?}|, 
chief emphasis being laid on the necessity of 


securing recognition of Japan’s paramount 
position in Eastern Asia. 


Is that an answer to the gentleman’s 
question? 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Itis, if an answer were 


needed. 
Mr. HINSHAW. I continue reading: 


The advance in quotations on the stock ex- 
changes both at Osaka and Tokyo were not 
anticipated and indicates a general feeling 
of optimism in economic circles. The Ad- 
visory Council on Foreign Affairs met today 
when it is reported Japan’s peace terms which 
have been drafted by the Foreign Office in 
collaboration with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the appointment of a new Am- 
bassador were discussed. 

Morris. 


Then there is a subsequent telegram 
from Ambassador Morris to the Secretary 
of State which is as follows: 


763.72119/2636: Telegram 
The Ambassador in Japan (Morris) to the 
Secretary of State 
Toxyo, November 15, 1918—11 p. m. 
[Received November 16—10:08 a. m.] 

An adjourned meeting of the Advisory 
Council has been called for next Tuesday, to 
consider further the plans for Japan’s par- 
ticipation in the Peace Conference. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs announced today 
that he antictpated two conferences, one for 
the actual signing of peace with the Central 
Powers, and another early next year for a 
more conclusive settlement of international 
question{s]. Chinda or Matsui will probably 
act alone for the present but the government 
contemplates sending to the second confer- 
ence a special mission consisting of a num- 
ber of Army and Navy experts and members 
of the permanent diplomatic service and 
headed by a statesman of recognized prestige. 
The Navy has already decided upon Admiral 
Takeshita as its chief representative. Who 
the others to be selected are, particularly the 
head of the mission, is much debated. My 
British colleague is showing unusual interest 
in the subject and has discussed it with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He favors Vis- 
count Kato who seems also to be the most 
popular choice in Japan, but his appointment 
is doubtful for political reasons. 

It is hoped by Japanese that the organiza- 
tion of a League of Nations will offer an op- 
portunity to assert the equality of the yellow 
race, a question which underlies all discus- 
sions on the subject. With this in mind 
plans are being seriously discussed for an 
immediate alliance with China so that the 
two nations may work in harmony at the 
Conference. 

Mister Norman, counsellor of the British 
Embassy has been chosen as one of the ad- 
visers of the British Bondholders Commission 
and leaves for London next week. He has 
had long experience in Japanese and Near 
Eastern affairs, 

Peace celebrations are being planned by 
the authorities in the larger cities. 

Morris. 


Then, here is a string of telegrams that 
should be studied carefully. They ap- 
pear on pages 492-494 of this volume: 
862.20294/21:Telegram 

The Acting Secretary of State to the 

Ambassador in France (Sharp) 


WASHINGTON, December 12, 1918—8 p. m. 

177. For House. The Department is in re- 
ceipt of a telegram dated the 2nd instant 
from the Embassy at Tokyo reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Department’s November 30, 6 p. m. re- 
garding German propaganda. Reference Em- 
bassy’s quarterly report number 3. Since 
the collapse of the Central Powers, all traces 
pro-German sentiment have at least tem- 
porarily disappeared, showing that its former 
strength was at the same time its weakness. 
That is to say, this propaganda was largely 


‘Not printed. 
LKXXXIX——646 








the work of militarists and German educated 
university professors, whose prestige de- 
pended upon preserving institutions of a 
German pattern and therefore it became 
thoroughly discredited as soon as it could no 
longer be demonstrated that Germany was 
worthy of emulation or expedient to culti- 
vate on acccunt of her strength. In this 
connection it is significant that none of the 
Peace Conference delegates on the part of 
Japan are classed as belonging to the German 


school. At the present moment I can trace 
no influences here which would indicate 
German origin. Morris.” 

PoLkK. 





763.72/12570a:Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the 
Ambassador in Japan (Morris) 


WASHINGTON, December 19, 1918—4 p. m. 
Press reports give summary of recent state- 
ment alleged to have been made by Okuma, 
indicating Japan’s ambitions in South Sea 
Islands. Please cable substance of statement, 
indicating reason for statement, date, occa- 
sion upon which made, and such other in- 
formation as you may be able to obtain, 

Please mail full text in first pouch. 

POLK. 


763.72/12571: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Japan (Morris) 
Acting Secretary of State 


Tokyo, December 21, 1918—6 p. m. 

[Received December 21—12:37 p. m.] 

Your telegram December 19,4 p.m. Since 
the publication of the interview reported in 
my telegram of November 3, 1 p. m.,*7 Okuma 
has made no public statement with reference 
to Japan’s ambitions in the South Sea Is- 
lands. Reports in the American press are 
probably based on a special interview granted 


to the 


their representative which were [was] not 
given out in Japan. Moris 

AD 
763.72119/3248: Telegram 
The Ambassador in Japan (Morris) to the 


Acting Secretary of State * 
Toxyo, January 2, 1919—9 p. m. 
[Received January 2—6:47 p. m.} 
In a contribution to the Kokumin of Jan- 
uary Ist, Marquis Okuma states that perma- 
nent peace cannot be achieved without first 
solving the question of the equality of treat- 
ment of races and the question of arma- 
ments. He asks how America proposes to 
treat in future the alien races in her terri- 
tory, and expresses the hope that American 
public opinion will adopt a generous attitude 
toward this question. At the same time he 
insists that Japanese emigrants be freely al- 
lowed to enter every country. He further 
hopes that in order to act [secure] a perma- 
nent peace the powers will avoid severe tariff 
wars. In connection with the question of 
armaments, the Marquis asks how America’s 
new naval program and Great Britain’s in- 
sistence on naval supremacy can be recon- 
ciled with the declarations of these countries. 
He hopes that the press reports to the effect 
that Congress has disapproved of President 
Wilson’s fourteen fundamental terms are 
without foundation. 
Morris. 





763.72119/3308:Telegram 


The Ambassador in Japan (Morris) 
Acting Secretary of State 


Toxyo, January 7, 1919—1 p. m. 

{Received January 7—11:05a.m.] 

Marquis Saionji, Japanese Peace Ambassa- 
dor, accompanied by his personal suite con- 


to the 


* Foreign Relations, 1918, supp. 1, vol. 1, p. 
661. 
* Forwarded to the Commission to Nego- 


| tiate Peace, Jan. 6, 1919, 3 p. m. 
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sisting of Prince Konoye, Mr. Saionji, his heir, 
Dr. Minucle, his physician, Mr. Matsuoka, 
secretary, Mr. Akzuki, formerly Ambassador 
to Austria Hungary, Viscount Motono, son of 
the late Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Ito, son of the late Prince Ito, will leave for 
France on the Tamba Maru sailing on Janu- 
ary 14th via Suez and due to arrive Marseilles 
early in March. 

Prince Konoye, in a contribution to Japan 
and the Japanese, a fortnightly magazine, 
urges that Japan should lend no ears to a 
peace based on Anglo-American interests 
alone, because economic imperialism with 
which these powers threaten the world is no 
less a menace to the free development of 
nations than military imperialism. He 
therefore regrets that Japanese are inclined 
to accept without discount or examination 
the democracy and humanitarianism advo- 
cated by British and American statesmen. 
While not opposing a league of nations based 
on justice and humanity in the strict sense, 
he thinks that if one such as favored by 
America and Great Britain is formed, the two 
powers will have the lion's share of the ad- 
vantages, while others, deprived of the arms 
to resist their economic aggression, will be 
obliged to submit to the lead of these two 
powers. If Great Britain closes her colonies 
to foreign countries, how can Japan maintain 
her existence with her limited territory, 
slender resources and poorly equipped fac- 
tories? Under such circumStances Japan will 
be obliged to assume the same attitude as 
Germany before the war and destroy the 
status quo. Prince Konoye further insists 
that the discriminatory treatment accorded 
to yellow race in America and British co!onies 
must be removed. It is worthy of note that 
Prince Konoye’s views are shared by a number 
of publicists. 

Morris. 


Please take due notice that Prince 
Konoye notified us in January 1919 to 
the effect that if we did not remove 
restrictions on the settlement of her fast- 
breeding and multiplying population, 
then Japan would destroy the status quo, 
all of which means to fight us. Why 
were we so concerned with things at 
home and elsewhere that we failed to 
take due note of impending war. 

The Chinese were not being fooled by 
that; the Chinese knew what they were . 
up to. The Chinese knew that the Jap- 
anese were using every means at their 
command to gain control over the Chi- 
nese delegation to the peace conference 
and also over the Chinese Government, 
and they were doing it by a great many 
means which I am sure none of us here 
would condone. The Chinese plead 
with us not to abandon their weak and 
disorganized country to the Japanese. 

I find on page 525 of volume 2 of the 
Paris Peace Conference, 1919, a memo- 
randum of transmission by Capt. Stanley 
K. Hornbeck to the commission to ne- 
gotiate peace. Capt. Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, as everyone here knows, is now 
one of the chief political advisors in our 
State Department. At that time he was 
attached to the military mission at 
Versailles. This is entitled “Problems 
and Policy in the Far East.” I shall in- 
clude it with my remarks. 


Conf. 793.94/9 


Captain Stanley K. Hornbeck to the Commise- 
sion to Negotiate Peace 


Paris Peace 


PROBLEMS AND POLICY IN THE Far EAST 


1. The American Minister to China has 


| sent a lengthy cable which he desires to have 
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called particularly to the attention of the 
- President. 

2. The message is a powerful plea for a 
“thorough-going and permanent settlement 
of the Chinese question”. 

Its features are: (1) A presentation of the 
fundamental factors which underlie the 
whole problem of settlement and policy in 
and with regard to the Far East; (2) inter- 
pretation of facts and suggestions as to 
policy; (3) predictions as to the danger which 
attends neglect of the present opportunity. 

3. As to the Minister's statements of fact,— 
it is the opinion of the writer that they are 
uniformly and absolutely accurate. 

4. As to the Minister’s expressions of opin- 
ion,—the views expressed represent the ma- 
tute judgment of a man long recognized as 
@ first-rate authority on international ques- 
tions—particuiarly on problems of the Far 
East. In advance of the Boxer uprising of 
1900, Dr. Reinsch predicted the bursting of 
that storm. He has been during the past 
five years the Representative of the United 
States at Peking, the political storm centre 
of the Far East. 

5. This message is worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration of the Peace Commissioners. 
The necessity for arriving at a Just and prac- 
ticable settlement of various outstanding Far 
Eastern questions is, in its bearing upon the 
problem of safeguarding the peace of the 
world, most urgent. The problems are vital. 
Upon their treatment depends the directing 
of the course which will be followed in the 
future political development of races which 
constitute one half of the world’s population, 
and, incidental thereto, of the relations of 
those races to the peoples of the Occident. 

6. There are attached hereto: 

A. A précis of the contents of the cable; 

B. Acopy of the cable. (It has been some- 
what mangled in ccurse of transmission.) 

Respectfully submitted by 

STANLEY K. HORNBECK. 


Following is the copy of the cable from 
our Minister to China to which Captain 
Hornbeck refers. It appears verbatim: 
763.72119/3309: Telegram 


The Minister in China (Reinsch) to the 
Acting Secretary of State* 

PEKING, January 6, 1919—8 p. m. 

[Received January 7—9: 34 a. m.] 

I beg to request you to transmit the follow- 
ing to the President to reach him in Europe. 
I feel in duty bound to call your attention 
to the imperious necessity of including a 
thoroughgoing and permanent settlement of 
the Chinese question among the arrange- 
ments to be made for the establishment of 
peace. I appeal to you directly not only be- 
cause of your determined purpose to create 
a just foundation for human relations 
throughout the world but also because you 
have become to the people of China the em- 
bodiment of their best hopes and aspirations. 
Your championship of the four great prin- 
ciples laid down in your speech of July 4th,? 
has found a deep response throughout China. 
These people whose rights have been trodden 
under foot while the war of liberation was 
going on in Europe, know from their own 
bitter experience, the vast importance of 
these principles for protecting free develop- 
ment and justice within the nations and for 
preventing coercion, plots and conspiracies 
from without. Never before have the words 
of a foreign statesman entered so deeply and 
directly into the hearts of the Chinese peo- 
ple, from the President of China who has 
again and again cited them in his mani- 





1 Forwarded to the Commission to Nego- 
tiate Peace as Department’s telegram No. 168, 
Jan. 10, 1919, 4 p. m. 

?Foreign Relations, 1918, supp. 1, vol. J, 
p. 2€8. 
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festoes, down throughout all the ranks of 
the people. Though with bitterness akin to 
despair they observed that while the western 
powers were fighting for human rights in 
Europe the rights of the Chinese people were 
invaded by one of the Allies with every de- 
vice of corruption and coercion, they now 
again have raised their hearts in hope and 
confidence that those who defeated evil in 
Eurore and especially their leader and 
spokesman, the President of the United 
States, will no longer tolerate in Asia the exe- 
crable practices of military domination, secret 
trafficking with fundamental rights and the 
corruption of the life of a people and they 
ask no charity but justice, they ask no sup- 
port but the assurance that the constant 
exertion of evil influences from without and 
the attempt of foreign military autocrats to 
seize control of the Chinese resources, finance 
and defenses shall be put an end to so that 
the Chinese people may continue the arduous 
work of establishing a representative Govern- 
ment without having every constructive at- 
tempt maimed and every weakness aggra- 
vated by selfish interference from without. 

I need not recall to you that the action of 
China during the war was inspired by the 
example of America and by a desire to realize 
our common ideals of freedom and justice. 
It was the liberal elements that are working 
for representative government which deter- 
mined the rupture of diplomatic relations in 
February 1917. Could we at that time have 
devoted attention to China, her entire 
course in the war could have been guided 
by America as China sought earnestly of 
one accord to follow this guidance. The new 
President, though trained in the older school 
of statesmanship, singled out your greeting 
as the most noteworthy statement upon his 
accession and has since in words and action 
expressed his desire to guide the country 
after the models of American statesmanship. 
In their trouble, aggravated by foreign in- 
trigues, both sides have repeatedly and fer- 
vently expressed the assurance that if you 
would consent to mediate all China would 
be happy to accept your judgment and ad- 
vice. Such has been the attitude of the 
Chinese people throughout the war during 
the latter part of which, unhappily, the con- 
trolling power in the government fell into 
the hands of men who through ignorance, 
corruption and treachery prostituted their 
public trust to Japanese desire for power. 

Nor need [I] more than summarize the 
acts of Japan during the fateful years of the 
war while her Allies were shedding streams 
of blood for liberty. In 1915 coercion was 
applied and China was forced by threats to 
solidify and extend the privileged position 
of Japan in Manchuria and Mongolia and to 
agree prospectively to a like regime in Shan- 
tung together with the beginnings of spe- 
cial position in Fukien province. After this 
there was a change of methods although the 
policy tended to the same end, domination 
over China. Instead of coercion [they] used 
secret and corrupt influence through alliance 
with purchasable Officials kept in office by 
Japanese support. The latter insidious 
policy is more dangerous because it gives the 
appearance that rights are duly acquired 
through grant of the Chinese Government; 
no demands or ultimatums are necessary be- 
cause corrupt Officials strongly supported by 
Japanese finance, acting absolutely in secret 
channels, suppressing all discussion with the 
strong arm of the police, are able to exercise 
contractual rights regular in form though of 
corrupt secret origin and evil tendency. . — 

Japan has used every possible means to 
demoralize China, by creating and sustain- 
ing trouble, by supporting and financing 
most objectionable elements particularly a 
group of corrupt and vicious military gover- 
nors in their methods, by employing instiga- 
tors of trouble, by protection given to ban- 
dits, by the introduction of morphia and 
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opium, by the corruption of officials through 
loans, bribes and threats, by the wrecking of 
native banks and the depreciation of local 
currency by illegal export of the copper cur- 
rency of the people, by local attempts to 
break down the Salt Administration, by per- 
sistent efforts to prevent China from going 
into ‘the war and then seeing to it that 
China was never in a position to render to 
the common cause such aid as would be in 
her power and as she would willingly render 
if left to herself, finally by utilizing the war 
and the preoccupation of the Allies for en- 
meshing China in terms of a secret military 
alliance. 

As a result of these methods and manipu- 
lations Japan has gained the following: A 
consolidation of her special position in Man- 
churia and Eastern Mongolia and the foun- 
dation of the same in Shantung and Pukien; 
control in the matters of Chinese finance 
through the control of the Bank of Com- 
munications and the Bureau of Public Print- 
ing and the appointment of a high financial 
adviser together with the adoption of the 
unsound gold nove scheme happily not yet 
put in[to] force. She has secured extensive 
railway concession[s] in Manchuria, Shan- 
tung, Chihli and Kiangsu; mining rights in 
various provinces and special monopolistic 
rights through the Kirin forestry loan, the 
telephone loan and others. Through the 
secret military convention Japan attempts 
not only to control the military policy of 
China but [incidentally] national resources 
such as iron deposits. All these arrange- 
ments are so secretly made that in most cases 
not even the Foreign Office is in possession 
of the documents relating thereto. To- 
gether with this goes the persistent assertion 
of special interests which are interpreted as 
giving a position of predominance. 

I realize that this is a strong indictment 
and I feel the fullest responsibility in mak- 
ing these statements to you. Fundamentally 
friendly to the Japanese as my published ex- 
pression[s] show, I have been forced through 
the experience of five years to the conclusion 
that the methods applied by the Japanese 
military masters can lead only to evil and 
destruction and also that they will not be 
stopped by any consideration of fairness and 
justice but only by the definite knowledge 
that such action will not be tolerated. Asa 
steady stream of information from every 
American official in China and from every 
other source as well as my own experience 
have made this conclusion inevitable, I owe 
the duty to state it to you and to the Amer- 
ican Government in no uncertain terms, nor 
is this said in any spirit of bitterness against 
the Japanese people but from the conviction 
that the policy pursued by their military 
masters can in the end bring only misery and 
woe to them and the world. During this 
period it has not appeared possible for the 
European powers or the United States to do 
anything for China; the United States, 
though assisting all other Allies financially, 
could not contribute one dollar toward main- 
taining the financial independence of China 
as undivided attention was necessary to the 
requirements of the West Front. The Lan- 
Ssing-Ishii notes* undoubtedly intended to 
express a friendly attitude towards any legit- 
imate aspirations of Japan, while safeguard- 
ing the rights of China, was perverted by 
the Japanese into an acknowledgment of 
their privileged position in China. Now at 
last when the pressure has been released 
America as well as European countries must 
face the issue which has been created which 
is whether a vast peaceable and industrious 
population whose most articulate desire is 
to be allowed to develop their own life in the 





3 See Foreign Relations, 1917, pp. 258 ff., and 
ibid., The Lansing Papers, 1914-1920, vol. 
I, pp. 432 ff, 
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direction of free and just government, shall 
become material to be molded by the secret 
and unconscionable plottings of a foreign 
military despotism into an instrument of its 
power. If it is said that the aims of Japan 
are now but economic and in just response to 
needs of Japan’s expanding population, it 
must be remembered that every advantage 
is gained and maintained by political and 
military pressure and that it is exploited by 
the same means in a fashion taking no ac- 
count of the rights of other foreign nations 
or of the Chinese themselves. Divested of 
their political character and military aims 
the economic activities of Japan would 
arouse no opposition. The fact that at pres- 
ent when it has been announced that Japan 
will telerate Only bona fide economic busi- 
ness in China, huge iron enterprises, loans, 
mining concession[s], et cetera, are being 
actively promoted by Japanese with the as- 
sistance of subservient members of northern 
military clique who desire to use the proceeds 
for the purpose of increasing their personal 
forces—gives a clear insight into the method 
of Japanese economic business in China. 

Detailed reports on the facts of the recent 
situation as well as discussions of remedies 
to be applied have been sent the Secretary 
of State in considerable volume, particularly 
in my telegrams of October 19, noon; No- 
vember 7, 6 p. m.; November 12, 6 p. m.; No- 
vember 18, 4 p. m.; November 23, 6 p. m.; 
November 27, 11 p. m.; December 4, 5 p. m. 
(?); December 10, 5 p. m.; December 20, 6 
p. m.; December 20, 7 p. m.; December 24, 
7 p. m.; December 27, 3 p. m.; December 30, 
6 p. m.;* and despatches number[s] 2342, 
November 23rd; 2361 and 2362, both Decem- 
ber 3rd, and 2408, December 20th. 

Only the refusal to accept the result of 
Japanese secret manipulation in China dur- 
ing the last four years, particularly the estab- 
lishment of Japanese political influence and 
privileged position in Shantung can avert 
the onus of either making China a depend- 
ence of a reckless and boundingly [bound- 
lessly?] ambitious caste which would destroy 
the peace of the entire world or bringing on 
a military struggle inevitable from the estab- 
lishment of the rival spheres of interests and 
privileges in China. Peace is conditioned on 
the abolition for the present and future of 
all localized privileges. China must be freed 
from all foreign political influence exercised 
within her borders, railways controlled by 
foreign nations and preferential arrange- 
ments supported by political power. If this 
is done China will readily master her own 
troubles particularly if the military bandits 
hitherto upheld by Japan shall no longer have 
the countenance of any foreign power. 

The advantages enumerated above were 
gained by Japan when she was professedly 
acting as the trustee of the Associated Pow- 
ers in the Far East and they could not have 
been obtained at all but for the sacrifices 
made in Europe. They are therefore not the 
exclusive concern of any one power With 
respect to Shantung, the German rights there 
lapsed together with all Sino-German treaties 
upon the declaration of war. A succession 
of treaty rights from Germany to Japan is 
therefore not possible and the recognition 
of a special position of Japan in Shantung 
could only proceed from a new act to which 
conceivably some weak Chinese officials might 
be induced [apparent omission] but which 
would be contrary to the frequently declared 
aims of international policy in China and 
which would amount to the definitive estab- 


‘Of the telegrams cited, only three are 
printed: Oct. 19, noon, Foreign Relations, 
1918, p. 112; Nov. 18, 4 p. m., ibid., Paris Peace 
Conference, vol. 1, p. 242; Dec. 10, 5 p. m., For- 
eign Relations, 1918, p. 197. 

*Despatch No. 2342, ante, p. 491; No. 2361, 
Foreign Relations, 1919, vol. 1, p. 566; others 
hot printed. 


lishment of exclusive spheres of influence in 
China leading in turn to the more vigorous 
development of such exclusive spheres by 
other nations. The present situation of af- 
fairs offer[s] the last opportunity by which 
to avert threatening disaster by removing the 
root of conflict in China. This can be done 
only by abolishing localized preferences and 
particularly by commercializing all Chinese 
railways under unified Chinese control with 
such foreign non-political expert assistance 
as may be necessary. Slight sacrifices of spe- 
cial advantages already held by one or two 
European powers would be justified by the 
suppression of formidable danger to civiliza- 
tion. [Thereby] the opportunity for the 
infiltration of political influence in the in- 
terior of China is precluded; the development 
of stable and free government is assured par- 
ticularly if America should give some practi- 
cal indication that we are not indifferent to 
the preservation of the right of the Chinese 
people to develop freely. 

Never before has an opportunity for leader- 
ship toward the welfare of humanity pre- 
sented itself equal to that which invites 
America in China at the present time. The 
Chinese people ask for no better fate than to 
be allowed freedom to follow in the footsteps 
of America; every device of intrigue and cor- 
ruption as well as coercion is being employed 
to force them in a different direction, includ- 
ing constant misrepresentation of American 
policies and aims, which, however, has not as 
yet prejudiced the Chinese. Nor is it neces- 
sary on this account to exercise any political 
influence. If it were only known that an ex- 
change [sic] in concert with the Liberal 
powers would not tolerate the enslavement of 
China either by foreign or native militarists, 
the natural propensity of the Chinese to fol- 
low liberal inclinations would guide this vast 
country towards free government and propi- 
tious developments of peaceful industrial 
activities, even through upavoidable diffi- 
culties in the transition of so vast and ancient 
a society to new methods of action. The 
eager attention which has been paid to your 
words, the trust and confidence which the 
Chinese feel in your policies and aims, are evi- 
dence of a spontaneous desire to follow along 
the path of American action and aspiration 
which you have made so clear to the world. 
If China should be disappointed in her con- 
fidence at the present time the consequence 
of such disillusionment on her moral and 
political development would be disastrous, 
and we, instead of looking across the Pacific 
towards a Chinese nation sympathetic with 
our ideals, would be confronted with a vast 
materialistic military organization under 


-ruthless control. 


REINSCH. 


You will take note that the Report on 
Problems and Policies in the Far East, 
which was drawn up by our then Minis- 
ter to China, Mr. Reinsch, was cabled to 
the Secretary of State. Mr. Reinsch ear- 
nestly requested that this entire state- 
ment of fact be transmitted to President 
Woodrow Wilson so that it might reach 
him in Europe at the peace conference. 

Another important message, the last 
sentence of which is most significant, is 
as follows: 


Paris Peace Conf. 793.94/8:Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Commis- 
ston to Negotiate Peace 


WASHINGTON [undated]. 

[Received January 5, 1919—5 p. m.] 

97. Telegram in substance as follows has 
been received from Legation at Peking: The 
Japanese M@ister for Foreign Affairs during 
course of short conversation in Tokyo with 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs said that 
desires of China at Peace Conference would 
be supported by Japan but Japan would ex- 
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pect that status of Shantung should without 
delay be settled amicably between the Chi- 
nese’and Japanese Governments. It would 
seem that the Chinese are being encouraged 
by the Japanese to make demands which it 
is a foregone conclusion will not be granted 
categorically by the Powers such as abolition 
of extraterritoriality rnd of customs tariff 
restrictions, and in return for their support 
the settlement of the Shantung question is 
being urged. All general provisions made by 
the Peace Conference for the protection and 
salvation of China would be futile if Japanese 
special right in Shantung should be ac- 
knowledged. 


POLK. 


In a number of places in these State 
Department documents one can read 
very well how the Japanese agents in 
China bribed the Chinese officials, sup- 
plied opium and narcotics, and engaged 
in all sorts of illicit traffic for the purpose 
of breaking down the morale and the 
will of the Chinese. That was allowed 
to continue, and unfortunately some of 
the European nations winked at it and 
allowed it to go on. 

The thing that we should have done 
in China then and before, and certainly 
since, was to make China the strongest 
nation in the Orient in order that she 
might have her place by right instead 
of being overrun by the little brown race 
of the island. I hope to goodness that at 
the conclusion of this war the great 
powers of the world—the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia—will see to it 
that China has an opportunity to take 
her place in the world and to become that 
great democratic force I know she will 
be, in order to offset the villainous, un- 
principled, immoral Japanese in the 
Orient. 

I shall include certain other excerpts 
in the Recorp. I do want to call atten- 
tion to another section in this geographic 
review of Japan by the American Geo- 
graphic Society, in which they point out 
the process by which Japan has been able 
to put over her program of territorial 
expansion in the Orient. 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


From the moment when population pres- 
sure first became acute in Japan, there were 
military men, speculative entrepreneurs, and 
assorted political opportunists to argue, in 
season and out, that new territory alone could 
solve the problem. The demand for terri- 
torial aggrandizement, a recurrent motif in 
Japanese history, has been very much alive 
in the modern period, but its supporters have 
not always been in control. During the dec- 
ade following the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles, liberal leaders pursued a concilia- 
tory foreign policy the greater part of the 
time. Democratic institutions in Japan were 
still rather spindly, however, and too weak to 
withstand the campaign of terror and guile 
by which the militarist forces attacked them 
in 1931. Since then, the program of terri- 
torial expansion has been pressed forward 
ruthlessly, destroying the elements of freedom 
both among the subjugated peoples and 
among the Japanese people for whose alleged 
benefit the war is waged. 

The record of Japanese territorial expan- 
sion may be summarized in four parts: (1) 
During some 2,000 years of Japanese his- 
tory, the main islands of Japan proper 





1The premiership of General Tanaka from 
1927 to 1929 provided a reactionary interval. 
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were won from the aboriginal Ainu, success- 
, fully defended against any subsequent inva- 
sion from the continent of Asia, and United 
in a single political unit, recognizing the cu- 
premacy of the Emperor? At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when the spirit 
of exploration and conquest was dominant 
in the west, the Tokugawa line of shoguns 
(regents) imposed a seclusion upon Japan 
that lasted for 250 years. During that time 
the Japanese, so far from attempting con- 
quests abroad, were forbidden to leave the 
country on pain of death, or even to build 
a ship of more than 50 tons. (2) The in- 
trusion of Commodore Perry and his men-of- 
war in 1853 and the ensuing establishment 
of diplomatic relations, brought Japan into 
contact with the outside world at a time 
when the great powers of Europe were en- 
gaged in a scramble for concessions in China, 
the ultimate prize being the lion’s share of 
the Chinese trade The role of force in the 
victories of European diplomacy in China was 
not lost upon Japanese observers, who saw 
in the superiority of western science the ex- 
planation of the helplessness of their strong- 
est neighbor. The resolution to escape a 
similar fate and, if possible, to take part in 
the struggle for Chinese prizes led them to 
edopt western methods eagerly. It was 
nearly a generation, however, before Japanese 
forces were ready for a trial of strength on 
the mainland. As a result of the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95, the Russo-Jap- 
anese War of 1904-5, the First World War 
of 1914-18, and intervention in Siberia from 
1918 to 1922, Japan had made notable addi- 
tions to the territory of the Empire by 1931. 
‘These included a screen of island outposts in 
the Pacific on three sides of Japan proper and 
on the fourth, the landward side, the adja- 
cent Korean Peninsula and a foothold of 
leased territory beyond in Manchuria‘ Al- 
though valuable from the strategic point of 





2It is generally believed that Japan proper 
was colonized by immigrants, many of 
Malayan stock, who came from the continent 
by way of the Korean Peninsula and landed 
in the southern part of the islands about the 
beginning of the Christian era. They grad- 
ually pushed the original inhabitants north- 
ward and achieved a discordant unity of rival 
clans under an emperor resident in Kyoto. 
Their first cultural relations were with China. 
The seventh and eighth centuries are known 
in Japanese history as the period of the imi- 
tation of China and things Chinese. (See 
Kuno: Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic 
Continent, vol. I, p. 28.) Although tribute 
was paid by Japan to China and at other 
times by China to Japan, neither succeeded in 
invading the other country. The most no- 
table efforts were the thirteenth century ex- 
peditions of Kublai Khan, whose armadas 
were brought to grief in the Tsushimea Straits 
before reaching the home waters of Japan, 
and Hideyoshi’s expedition to the mainland 
which succeeded in subduing Korea for a few 
years in the late sixteenth century. The wars 
between China and Japan were fought chiefly 
on the Korean Peninsula for the right to 
dominate the kingdoms there. The depre- 
dations of Japanese, Korean, and Chinese 
pirates ranged as far as the South Sea islands, 
and there are records of Japanese settlers in 
Siam, Cambodia, and Java in the sixteenth 
century. (See Timperley: Japan, pp. 31-41.) 

®See Hudson: The Far East in World Poli- 
tics. 

*The Pacific islands were obtained from 
China, Russia, Great Britain, and Germany. 
The Lyuchyu Islands, dependencies of China, 
were yielded to Japan in a treaty with China 
signed in 1874, and their incorporation was 
completed in 1879. Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores were ceded by China in the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895. The Bonin Islands 
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view, these acquisitions did not add greatly 
to the economic endowment of the Empire nor 
offer much unoccupied land suitable for set- 
tlement. 

(3) During a 10-year period of undeclared 
war against the Chinese Republic, between 
September 18, 1931, and December 7, 1941, 
Japanese control was extended still farther 
over islands in the Pacific, and the holdings 
of continental territory were enormously in- 
creased. By the latter date, Japanese forces 
had seized Manchuria, Jehol, Inner Mon- 
golia, the principal cities and railways in the 
northern and eastern provinces of China 
proper, and the principal ports along the 
Chinese seaboard, and they had put into 
effect a defacto military occupation of Indo- 
China in July 1941, after having concluded a 
peace agreement with the Vichy Government 
in May. (4) Between December 7, 1941, and 
May 1942, war with China, the United States, 
the British Empire, and the Netherlands 
spread Japanese control southward over most 
of the chief islands in the South Pacific and 
on the mainland southward from the border 
of China to the Indian Ocean and westward 
to the borders of India.* Free China was 
forced to depend for supplies upon air freight 





which had been vaguely claimed by Britain 
were relinquished to Japan in 1876 and in- 
corporated in the Japanese Empire. In 1914 
the islands in the South Pacific held by Ger- 
many were seized by Japanese forces, and 
Japan was given a mandate over them by the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, with the 
provision that they were not to be fortified. 
The southern Kurile Islands had been ob- 
tained from Russia in 1875 in consideration 
of the abandonment by Japan of a claim to 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin. 
The latter was seized in the Russo-Japanese 
War, and the section south of the fiftieth 
parallel was allotted to Japan by the terms 
of the Portsniouth Treaty. The northern 
part of the island was occupied by the Jap- 
anese forces in the period of intervention 
from 1918 to 1925, and a treaty signed in 
1925 granted Japan concessions for the pro- 
duction of petroleum in the Russian section. 

The gains on the mainland were obtained 
from China, Russia, and the nominally in- 
dependent state of Korea. In 1905 the Treaty 
of Portsmouth transferred Russian rights 
over Port Arthur, the Kwantung Leased Ter- 
ritory, and the South Manchurian Railway to 
Japan, and the existence of a Japanese pro- 
tectorate over Korea was recognized. In 1910 
Korea was formally annexed. Japanese 
claims of further rights in Manchuria to en- 
force the security of the railway zone were 
among the notorious Twenty-one Demands 
presented to China in 1915, but were not in- 
cluded in the Versailles Treaty. The former 
German holdings in Shantung Province of 
China, seized by Japan in November 1914, 
were awarded to Japan over Chinese protests 
by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, but 
Were peaceably returned to Chinese sover- 
eignty in 1922. 

* The departure of Japan from the League 
of Nations in 1931 removed the legal barrier 
to fortifying the mandated islands in the 
South Pacific. In the spring of 1939, Japan 
annexed the island of Hainan from China 
and the Spratly group, dependencies of Indo- 
China. 

* Japanese military forces had succeeded in 
occupying the strategic points in the follow- 
ing islands or island groups in the Pacific: 
Guam, Wake, the Philippines, the Nether- 
lands Indies, Sarawak, British Borneo, most 
of New Guinea, the Solomons, and the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. In additfon, they had 
occupied Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaya, and 
Burma, together with the Andaman Islands. 
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and the overland routes from Russia, and the 
Allies were left with no adequate naval base 
nearer to Japan than Australia. 

The method of administering the terrj- 
tories has differed in form in the outer Em. 
pire, the puppet states, and the newest con- 
quests, but the underlying principle has been 
the same: the exploitation of the economic 
resources of the country for the benefit of 
Japan and under Japanese auspices. In the 
Empire this was accomplished with the help 
of a common currency, a customs union, and 
government support of Japanese invest- 
ment.’ In the puppet states set up in Man- 
churia and at Nanking the Japanese “ad- 
visers” have seen to it that similar ends are 
kept in view in the laws relating to cur- 
rency, taxation, and trade regulations. 
Government-sponsored holding companies 
have been floated to commandeer industrial 
property and enforce its operation according 
to the master plan.* Looting and smuggling 
have been winked at. Less is known of the 
procedure in the more recently conquered 
states, but it may be surmised that the amen- 
ities are none too scrupulously observed, 

The economic program envisaged for the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere may 
be deduced from the plans announced for its 
charter members. Japan is to be the im- 
perial center, setting the course and drawing 
dividends from the farthest corner of the 
sphere. The “highest type of precision in- 
dustry” is to be the industrial specialty of 
the metropolitan country, but mining, heavy 
industry, chemical and electric enterprises 
may be developed in Manchuria and textiles 
and light manufactures in China proper. 
The production of food and of agricultural 
raw materials, such as raw cotton, is to be 
extended to the limit of the potentialities of 
the member countries and the use of non- 
renewable resources carefully regulated. The 
intention is to make the sphere independent, 
so far as possible, not only of western im- 
porters but of western investors, also. 

The political implications of such a pro- 
gram are plain. Although they involve the 
elimination of the property rights and in- 
fluence of occidentals to the: utmost possible 
extent, some foreign relations would be un- 
avoidable. The Japanese Government, acting 
for the region as a whole, may make alliances 
with the Fascist powers and arrive at a modus 
vivendi with a neutral power, when necessary. 
Within the sphere, political opposition must 
be rooted out, whether it be in the form of 
liberalisnr in Japan or nationalism of any 
tinge in the tributary members. 

The Government of the United States had 
no choice but to deal with a Japanese Gov- 
ernment embarked on such a course. The 
economic interests of this country in the Far 





™In 1936 the value of the merchandise trade 
of Korea with Japan proper and other paris 
of the Empire amounted to 86 percent of the 
total foreign trade (1,166.0 as against 188.1 
million yen); in Formosa the imperial share 
was 89 percent (602.7 as against 77.9 million 
yen). See Japan, Finance Department: Eco- 
nomic and Financial Annual 1937, pp. 243, 
274, 275. 

’See J. E. Orchard: Japan’s Economic In- 
vasion of China, pp. 471-476, and D. J. Or- 
chard: Manchuria, pp. 36-39. 

®*The following description is based upon 
the statements in the Program for Economic 
Construction Embracing Japan, Manchukuo 
and China, pubiished by the Cabinet In- 
formation Bureau, fokyo, in November 1940, 
and summarized in Quigley: Far Eastern 
we 2 *. © pp. 0,308. 
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Ejst were weighty,’ the preservation of the 
so ereignty of the Philippines was'a claim 
ypon the national honor, and the funda- 
mental foreign policy of the United States 
wau clearly challenged. That policy has been 
to support the principles of orderly change, 
equality of treatment in trade, respect for 
territorial integrity, nonintervention in 
dcemestic affairs, and the international reduc- 
tion of armament." Foreign relations have 
been affected also by the high protective tariff 
upo) many imports entering the United 
Staves “= and by immigration laws that bar 
poth Chinese and Japanese. 

The principles governing American foreign 

‘icy were embodied in the Naval Treaties 
of 1922 and 1930, the Nine-Power Treaty of 
1922, and the Pact of Paris of 1929," but 
maintaining their effectiveness soon proved 
difficult. The United States associated itself 
with the League of Nations in condemning 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 1931 
as a violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and 
the Pact of Paris as well as of the League 
Covenant. It acted in similar coéperation 
in 1937. After notice by Japan of the pro- 
posed abrogation of the Naval Treaty of 1930 
in 1934, common action by the United States 
and Japan became almost impossible, and 
mutual relations grew increasingly strained. 
Protests, warnings, and forebearance in exact- 
ing compensation from Japan for injury to 
American rights in the Far East proved inef- 
fectual. The denunciation by the United 
States of the Japanese trade treaty on July 
26, 1989, to take effect six months later, per- 
mitted the employment thereafter by the 
State Department of trade restrictions as a 
means of political pressure."* These were ap- 
plied with a stringency that reached a climax 
in the freezing of all Japanese credits in the 
United States in July 1941.° The government 
of the United States had meanwhile been 
extending to the legitimate government of 

{In 1939 the total foreign trade of the 
United States was valued at 5,495.3 million 
dollars, of which the trade with Eastern, 
Southeastern, and Southern Asia (excluding 
Oceania) accounted for 1,197.0 million dol- 
lars. In 1936 the total had been 4,878.6 and 
the equivalent share, 1,065.9 million dollars. 
See United States Department of Commerce: 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1941, 
pp. 548, 549. 

Moreover, this trade provided the United 
States with imports of high strategic value. 
Professor Hall, writing in 1940, summarized 
the situation: “Under present conditions 
Southeastern Asia supplies the bulk, if not 
all, of five first-priority materials: manila 
fiber (100 percent), quinine (99 percent), 
rubber (98 percent), silk (98 percent), and 
tin (93 percent). It also supplies the bulk of 
two second-priority materials—tungsten (92 
percent) and mica (61 percent of preferred 
grade).” Hall: American Raw-Material De- 
ficiencies * * * p, 185. 

"See the statement of the Secretary of 
State, quoted in Hornbeck: The United States 
and the Far East * * * p. 6. 

*No reciprocal trade agreement for the re- 
duction of the standard rates of duty has 


been entered into with a Far Eastern 
country. 

'’ Hornbeck: op. cit., pp. 11-57. 

% Diebold: New Directions in Our Trade 


Policy, pp. 119-121. 

‘At the time of the freezing, Japanese 
assets in the United States were valued at 138 
million dollars and American assets in Japan 
at 110 million dollars. Less than ten years 
earlier, in 1932, Japanese assets in the United 
States had totalled 1,700 million dollars. See 
Quigley: op. cit., p. 204. 
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China credits that amounted to 197 million 
dollars between 1931 and the end of 1941," 

The motives of the territorial expansionists 
as stated by themselves do not admit of 
rational analysis. It is difficult, for instance, 
to see how the professed need of Japan for 
access to raw materials and for relief from 
population pressure can be met simultane- 
ously with the bringing of new prosperity to 
the conquered peoples. The plans calling for 
heavy investment of capital in the sphere and 
the announced intention of minimizing con- 
tact with the West,” where funds for invest- 
ment and capital goods are most plentiful, 
appear to face in opposite directions. Nor 
does the assumption by Japan of the role of 
an apostle of the cultural unity of the Asiatic 
peoples ** seem to agree with the Japanese 
practice of discrimination against the natives 
of long conquered lands like Korea or to take 
account of the heterogeneity of rel'gion, race, 
and mode of life among the multitudinous 
residents of east Asia. The exclusiveness and 
extravagant claims of the Shinto religion 
alone would be a formidable stumbling block 
to unity. We can only conclude that the 
swelling grandiosity of the titles of the terri- 
torial expansionists indicate symptoms of 
megalomania rather than a soher statement 
of their case.” 

Foreign observers’ interpretations of the 
motives of the territorial expansionists cover 
much ground. Some stress the element of re- 
ligious fanaticism that belief in the divine 
origin of the Japanese race and worship of 
the Emperor give to their conviction of Mani- 
fest Destiny.*° Others lay much of the trou- 
ble to a deep-seated feeling of personal inse- 
curity acquired by the Japanese in early life.” 
Some point out the fact that the ancient 
strength of the militarist tradition was rein- 
forced at the moment of emergence from 
feudal conditions by the intensive tutelage 
of Prussian instructors.“ Sensitiveness to 


'®Information supplied by the Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and quoted in Quigley: op. cit., p. 205. 
and Lend-Lease aid was made available early 
in 1941. An understanding with Great Brit- 
ain as to joint naval action in the event of 
hostilities in the Pacific was prepared. 

See Hishida: Japan Among the Great 
Powers, p. 387. 

18 See Kawai: The Goal of Japanese Expan- 
sion, p. 92. 

The stages have been described by Mr. 
Hornbeck (op. cit., pp. 44, 45): 

“There was common knowledge of certain 
changes that had appeared in the phraseology 
employed in Japanese official utterances on 
foreign policy in the course of the preceding 
3 ycars. When Japan sent troops to north 
China in July 1937, Prime Minister Konoye 
had stated that this action was taken only to 
preserve the peace of east Asia. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1938—while Prince Konoye was still 
Prime Minister—the Japanese Government 
had issued a formal statement in which it 
announced that Japan was seeking the estab- 
lishment of a new order based upon coordi- 
nation between Japan, Matzchukuo, and 
China in political, economic, cultural, and 
other fields. On August 1, 1940, Prince 
Konoye, who had again become Prime Min- 
ister, had stated that Japan sought the con- 
struction of a new order for greater east Asia. 
Later, Prince Konoye’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had stated to Ambassador Grew that 
it was the intention of Japan to create a 
new order in greater east Asia, including the 
south seas. And soon after the anncounce- 
ment of the alliance, Prince Konoye referred, 
on October 4, 1940, to the aim of the alliance 
with Germany and Italy as joint cooperation 
to establish a new world order.” 

*~ Timperley: op. cit., pp. 62-66. 

*1 Embree: The Japanese. 

2 Moore: With Japan's Leaders. 
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they might set up their empire. 
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racial discrimination by “white races” and a 
keen feeling of inferiority at any failure to 
grant Japan the full status of a great power 
have been enlarged upon as important causes 
of resentment.“ Other analysts see the issue 
primarily as the struggle for power among 
sovercign states, each desirous of regional 
political supremacy.* Still others demon- 
strate the force of the economic motive that 
would lead Japan to prevent the independent 
unification of China lest the superiority of 
Chinese resources in manpower and raw ma- 
terials reduce Japan to the position of a 
minor industrial competitor. Finally, it has 
been shown that the seething social unrest 
in Japan in 1931 and the apparently irrecon- 
cilable dilemma it presented to the leaders 
made the distraction of foreign campaigns 
seem to them the only way of escape.** 

The form of government in Japan, which 
gives ranking officers of the army and navy 
on active duty the power of initiative and 
veto in the counsels of state while allowing 
the mass of the people no responsible repre- 
sentative, favored the ascendancy of the 
militarists from the first moment of crisis,”" 
and the trend toward a more nearly complete 
military dictatorship developed rapidly after 
1940.5 It will be evident even from this brief 
outline that the majority of the Japanese 
people have suffered much. It has been said 
of them that “lacking in political experience 
and deprived of liberal leadership by a vigi- 
lant police, they tread submissively the tra- 
ditional path of loyalty. While it may not 
be anticipated that they will revolt, it is im- 
portant to realize that the Japanese policy 
of aggrandizement is not a people’s move- 
ment. There is greater community of inter- 
est between the Japanese and Chinese peoples 
than either of them realize. * * .* The 
Japanese people will not forsake their em- 
peror. But they may arrive at a new con- 
ception of the requirements of loyalty.” ™ 


There is another way in which the 
United States has been made a glorious 
sucker in the Far East. I remember very 
well, following the last war, how the 
Japanese came to this country and pre- 
vailed upon us to assist in financing 
some of the enormous power projects in 
Japan. We did just that and aided in 
the supplying of machinery of all kinds, 
including munitions machinery, so that 
We 


* Hudson: The Far East in World Politics, 
pp. 181-182. 

**Spykman: America’s Strategy in World 
Politics, pp. 129-164. 

* Hudson and Rajchman: An Atlas of Far 
Eastern Affairs, pp. 71, 72, 124, 132. 

* Hubbard: Eastern Industrialization, p. 
103 

**The Japanese constitution of 1889, al- 
though outwardly democratic in many of its 
institutions, is far from being so in actual 


operation. It is based upon the supreme 
power of the Emperor, who is hedged about 
with groups of advisers representing the 


aristocracy, the bureaucracy, and the armed 
forces. The lower house of the Diet is the 
only directly elected body; it has very limited 
prerogatives and is prevented from effective 
use even of these by the lack of a coherent 
system of political parties. 

See Reischauser: Japan: Government-Poli- 
tics and Colegrove: The Japanese Cabinet. A 
detailed account of the struggle between the 
representatives of civil ard of military 
during the critical years is found in Young: 
Imperial Japan 1926-38. 

**See Quigley: op. cit., pp. 149-165; 
Governmentin Japan * * * and Boi 
Japan since 1931. 

* Quigley: op. cit 


power 


Ppp 281-282. 
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. financed the industrial and military ex- 
pansion of Japan very largely in this 
country and, as a matter of fact, bid 
against Great Britain for the oppor- 
tunity to do it on certain occasions. 

What does Japan propose to do? She 
proposes to set up an empire called the 
Greater East Asia Coprosperity Sphere, 
which will be insofar as possible entirely 
independent of the rest of the world. 
She feels that she is in position now 
where she can defend that empire 
against all comers. Of course, we have 
strong doubts of that and, as a matter of 
fact, we hope to demonstrate very con- 
clusively the incorrectness of that con- 
clusion, but nevertheless that is her 
hope. If some time through the de- 
velopment of the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere, it is possible for her 
to obtain control of the hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of people in China 
and in the archipelagoes to the south, 
and to have more Japanese babies so that 
her own population, descended as they 
think from the rising sun, shall rule 
that whole territory, most of which will 
be slave, it would be quite possible in the 
event of such a development to make it 
very difficult for the rest of the world to 
live in any close proximity to her at all. 

On a trip I had the pleasure of making 
with the Select Committee to Investigate 
Air Accidents 2 years ago, we went down 
to Peru. In Lima, Peru, we found a Little 
Tokyo of 30,000 Japanese. Very few of 
them sfoke Spanish. They were not in- 
terested in speaking Spanish. I have 
learned since then that they went back 
into the mountains, obtained the rights 
to power sites, that is dam sites, and also 
over other means of production, includ- 
ing fertile valleys, and that they also 
took up lands in certain of the mountain 
passes so that they would be able to 
control the routes over into Brazil. 

On the other side, in Brazil, there is an 
enormous Japanese population in the city 
of Sao Paulo. The Japanese population 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is about 125,000. 
They own large textile mills, glass fac- 
tcries, and all that sort of thing in Brazil. 
Everyone has read of the cache of arms 
found there, weapons enough to arm 
25,000 men. In other parts of Brazil and 
elsewhere in Latin America they have 
established themselves and multiplied 
like weasels. 

The record of their operations up and 
down the Pacific coast from North Amer- 
ica to South America is one of obtaining 
control over as much of the productive 
land as they could possibly grab and do- 
ing it on frequent occasions through 
chicanery, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia here before me will testify. He 
well remembers how they got control of 
the Santa Margareta ranch by chicanery. 
They went on down into Mexico and 
other places that are strategically im- 
portant. They found Central America 
was not very much to their satisfaction, 
so they jumped on south into Peru and 
Chile and there set up these little Tokyos. 

Mr. ROLPH. The gentleman will fur- 
ther recall that some of the holdings in 
California were close to or next to some 
of our most important airports and air- 
craft manufacturing plants. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes, and they strad- 
dled pipe lines, I am told, although I do 
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not live in that part of California. At all 
events, they were in very good control 
of certain lands that adjoined the harbor 
of Los Angeles, through their fishing 
fleet operations, and they sat there and 
watched everything that went on, the 
comings and goings of the United States 
Fleet, for years, and nobody did any- 
thing about it. 

This problem will not be settled by the 
winning of this war. The Japanese in- 
tend to populate the entire Pacific area 
by what you might call family means, 
more babies and more babies and more 
babies, until they have saturated the 
entire Pacific area with more Japanese 
babies, so that ultimately the Japanese 
will fully control that area. That pre- 
sents a problem to any person who will 
consider the subject of a peace, that is 
little beyond decision in the realm of war. 
How it can be answered I do not know, 
but let us not be fooled by any statement 
that the Japanese may make that their 
population is so great that they must 
have lebensraum for additional popula- 
ticn, because they are making that pop- 
ulation increase deliberately and for the 
purpose of spreading their people all over 
the Pacific. They are deliberately 
breeding a population problem that 
stripping from her her ill-gotten gains 
will not solve on any permanent basis. 

Now in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to present without comment certain 
earlier documents. The first is a letter 
from President Wilson to William Jen- 
nings Bryan, then Secretary of State, 
and then Mr. Bryan’s reply and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s remarks: 

811.52/300 
President Wilson to the Secretary of State 


27 JaNvaRY, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is, of course, 
something that (or, at least, something like 
what) we must at the opportune time seek 
to do for Japan, whose friendship we so sin- 
cerely desire and to whom we so sincerely 
desire to do justice. 

But there are many things to consider 
first: among the rest her present attitude 
and intentions in China and her willingness 
or unwillingness to live up to the obliga- 
tions she has assumed towards us with regard 
to the open door in the East. 

I would be very much obliged if you would 
ask Mr. Lansing to prepare for our discus- 
sion a memorandum explicitly setting forth 
just what obligations in this sense she did 
undertake. 

Faithfully Yours, 
W. W. 


811.52/300b 
The Secretary of State to President Wilson 


WASHINGTON, March 8, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Now that Congress 
has adjourned and you are relieved somewhat 
from the pressure to which you have been 
subjected there is one matter which I would 
like to have you revolve in your mind. 

I see but one way of relieving the Japanese 
situation on the Coast and that is by the dis- 
persion of the Japanese in this country, so’as 
to relieve the economic pressure which.has 
aroused protest. In discussing the subject 
with the Japanese I have tried to convince 
them that the question is not a race question, 
but purely an economic question and I have 
given them what seems to be conclusive 
proof, namely, that although we have Japa- 
nese in every state they have no trouble 
whatever with their neighbors except where 
they congregate in large colonies and thus 
create an economic situation. If it were a 
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race question they would have trouble wher. 
ever they appear, but, being an economic 
question the trouble appears only when they 
are found in sufficient numbers to create 
economic embarrassment for Americans 
about them. 

If I am right in this theory then the rem- 
edy for the difficulty would seem to be the 
dispersion of those in this country—emigra- 
tion having now been stopped—among 
enough states to prevent economic com- 
plaint. 

I venture to submit, therefore, for your 
consideration the following plan: 

A diplomatic agreement between the 
United States and Japan that the two Goy- 
ernments shall cooperate for the scattering 
of the Japanese now in this country with a 
view to reducing the number in California 
by one-half, the reduction to be made where 
the concentration is greatest and where 
complaint has been aroused. 


Japanese now residing in California are to 
be encouraged to move into other states, with 
the understanding that not more than one 
thousand shall go into any other state, not 
more than one hundred into any one county 
in such state, and that those going into a 
county shall be so distribut-d that not more 
than five per cent of the population of any 
organized city, village or voting precinct shall 
be Japanese. 

I have talked over this plan with Ambas- 
sador Chinda but I have explained to him 
that it did not have your endorsement and 
was not presented as a proposition and 
should not be presented to his Government. 
It has simply been discussed by us unoffi- 
cially in an effort to reach some solution of 
the difficulty. 

If we can reduce the Japanese population 
in California by one-half and give assurance 
to other states now complaining that there 
will be no increase in their population and 
that this plan of scattering will be used as 
far as the two Governments can bring in- 
fluence to bear, we may be able to secure 
a repeal of the anti-Japanese laws in Cali- 
fornia. These laws were not intended so 
much against present evils as against evils 
which the people of California feared. 

For the same reason I believe that such a 
plan would prevent hostile legislation in 
other states because when Japanese have 
come into other states agitation has been 
commenced on the fear that they might come 
in numbers large enough as to raise economic 
objections. 

Will you let me know whether you think 
there is any merit in the above plan and if so 
whether any modifications suggest them- 
selves to you? If the plan seems to you im- 
probable have you anything in mind that 
would give us a working basis for a settle- 
ment? The Japanese Government has ex- 
ercised so much control over its citizens 
here that I believe it would be possible to 
carry out some such plan as this, and, if 
carried out, I believe it would go far toward 
restoring harmonious relations. As the “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” has prevented any new 
immigration, the number of those in the 
country would, by natural law, gradually 
decrease and this decrease would be accel- 
erated by those who return to Japan, so that 
in the course of a few years we might expect 
the friction to Cease entirely. 


With assurances [etc.] W. J. BRYAN. 


811.52/3021, 
President Wilson to the Secretary of State 


WASHINGTON, 8 March, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I should like to 
take time to think this over maturely. I have 
now no comment to make except this pre- 
liminary one; that there seems to me to be a 
danger that the attempt to disperse the Jap- 
anese in this country might lead to the very 
thing we wish to prevent. It might produce 
uneasiness in the States to which the Jap- 
anese were induced to migrate and to popular 
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clamors there which legislatures might not 
withstand. Would we not beforehand have 
to canvass the matter with State authorities 
and work out a programme which we could 
pe sure from the outset we could Carry out. 
Otherwise the offense might grow greater, 
not less, in case of failure. 
Faithfully Yours, 
W. W. 


Following is a part of the published 
material concerning the Lansing-Ishii 
negotiations: 

THE LANSING-IsHII NEGOTIATIONS 
793.94/5944 
Memorandum by the Secretary of State of a 

Conference With the Japanese Ambassador 

on Special Mission (Ishii), September 6, 

1917? 

The Special Ambassador and I conferred 
this afternoon for an hour and a half at the 
Department. 

During the first part of the conference the 
subject discussed was to what extent Japan 
had rendered aid in the war, and how it 
might cooperate more fully with the Allies 
and this country. 

I told him that I considered the great prob- 
lem was transportation, and that it seemed 
to me Japan might be able to do more than 
she had done in this matter. 

He replied that Japan was doing a good 
deal to aid and that they had chartered sev- 
eral hundred tons of shipping to the Allies 
which was being used in the Mediterranean 
trade. 

He then spoke of the fact that we had em- 
bergoed iron and steel and that it was caus- 
ing not only dissatisfaction but much dis- 
tress in Japan on account of its absolute need 
in the shipyards of that country, which have 
been greatly increased in capacity. 

I explained to him that this Embargo had 
been made necessary by the fact that steel 
was being used largely in the manufacture of 
munitions and in the increased output of 
shipping in this country; that of course we 
had to look out first for our own interests in 
that particular; that again transportation 
entered into the problem in that we had to 
depend upon scrap-steel on the Pacific coast 
for our shipyards there or else bring it from 
the east, which was very difficult as our rolling 
Stock was short. I went on to say that pos- 
sibly some arrangement could be made for 
the release of a certain amount of steel to 
Japan, provided Japan would transfer to us 
Some of the ships already constructed, as it 
was a matter of immediate importance to 
us to obtain shipping, and it was a matter 
of immediate importance to Japan to obtain 
material. I said that while I could not speak 
with accuracy about these matters I believed 
that we might be able to supply steel to build 
vessels which would have a combined greater 
bg eas than the vessels they would transfer 
O us, 

The Ambassador said he was not sure 
whether this could be arranged, but he 
thought it was very well worthy of considera- 
tion and that we could take it up more in 
detail later. 


It was very evident that the industrial sit- 
uation in Japan was chiefly in his mind and 
I thought the suggestion such as I made ap- 
pealed to him. 

We further discussed the possibility of 
utilizing Japan’s tonnage for the transporta- 
tion to Russia of railroad material and mu- 
nitions. 


The Ambassador said he felt that this could 
very well be done and his Government would 
be glad to aid in the matter. At the same 
time he said it was a more or less technical 
matter and he could only speak as an ama- 
teur, 





1For correspondence previously printed 
concerning the mission of Viscount Ishii, see 
Foreign Relations, 1917, pp. 258 ff. 
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I told him I was in very much the same 
situation and that of course our conversation 
was entirely informal and tentative. 

I asked the Ambassador whether he de- 
sired to discuss other questions than those 
immediately pertaining to the war, because 
if he so desired I was willing to do so—but 
I thought the supreme object of both Gov- 
ernments at the present moment should be 
the winning of the war and an understanding 
as to how we could cooperate to that end. 

He said that in view of the fact that he 
had come here and been so handsomely re- 
ceived by the American people he thought 
it would be unfortunate not to consider some 
of the other questions as we had to look for- 
ward to a time when the war would be over. 
He said in the first place he ought to inform 
me that when he returned to Japan from 
France, where he was Ambassador in 1915, he 
stopped in London and saw Sir Edward Grey. 
Japan at that time had taken Kaio Chau and 
the German Islands in the South Pacific. He 
said he told Sir Edward Grey it was the inten- 
tion of his Government to return Kaio Chau 
to China, but that no Government in Japan 
could stand if they did not retain some of 
the South Sea Islands as “souvenirs” of the 
war; that it had been a sacrifice for his Gov- 
ernment to enter the war, which they were 
not compelled to do under their treaty of 
alliance—that is according to the letter of the 
treaty—but he thought they were according 
to the spirit. He then went on to say that 
Sir Edward Grey had practically consented in 
the readjustment of territory after the war; 
that the German Islands north of the equator 
should be retained by Japan, while those 
south of the equator should go to Great 
Britain. 

I replied that I was glad to know this and 
appreciated his frankness in telling me, but 
that I could make no comment on such an 
agreement at the present time. 

I asked him what further questions he 
wished to discuss and he said to me: “Have 
ycu anything to propose in regard to China?” 

I replied that I had’and while I realized 
that he would want to consider my proposi- 
tion before making a reply I would like to 
present it. I said the proposition was this: 

That the co-belligerents against Germany 
should, jointly or simultanecusly, re-declare 
the “Open Door” policy in a statement which 
would have a very beneficial effect upon 
China and I believed upon the world at large, 
as it was in accord with the principles of 
commerce to which we all agreed. 

The Ambassador seemed a little taken 
aback by this suggestion and said that of 
course he should like to consider it and that 
he appreciated the arguments in its favor 
although he said he did not know as it was 
absoluttly necessary in view of the fact that 
Japan had always lived up to the principle. 

I replied that Japan had always lived up 
to any declaration which she had made; 
that the good faith of Japan could not be 
questioned; and that upon that this Govern- 
ment always relied and felt no anxiety once 
the Japanese Government had passed its 
word, 

The Ambassador replied that he felt that 
Japan had a special interest on account of 
its position in regard to China, and while 
its desire was to have China open and free 
to all countries he felt there might be criti- 
cism if there was a bare declaration of the 
“Open Door” policy without some mention 
of Japan’s special interest. 

I replied to him that we recognized the 
fact that Japan, from her geographical posi- 
tion, had a peculiar interest in China but 
that to make a declaration to that effect 
seemed to me needless as it was the result of 
natural causes and not political; that any 
such declaration might be interpreted as a 
peculiar political interest and I was very 
doubtful whether it would be wise to include 
it in a reaffirmation of the “Open Door” 
policy. 
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The Ambassador said that his Government 
was of course in favor of the “Open Door” 
policy; that they would maintain it as they 
had in the past, but he was not willing yet 
to say whether he thought it would be a real 
advantage to reaffirm it. 

I said that the “Open Door” policy was 
peculiarly advantageous to Japan; that if 
we should return to spheres of influence in 
which the various powers had a paramount 
interest in certain sections of China the ad- 
vantage which Japan had in geographical 
position would be destroyed; that Japan, 
with the industrial advantage which she had 
by reason of cheap and efficient labor and the 
short distance which she had to carry her 
goods to the Chinese markets, benefited 
more than any other of the countries by the 
“Open Door” policy; that so far as this coun- 
try was concerned it might be considered ad- 
visable to reestablish spheres of influence, 
but that it was entirely contrary to our policy 
and principle and we were most anxious to 
preserve the doctrine in dealing with China. 
I said I hoped he would give the matter very 
careful consideration and would be prepared 
to discuss it further at our next conference, 
which is to take place on Monday, September 
10th. 

During the course of the early part of the 
conversation the Ambassador said that 
through various channels the German Gov- 
ernment had three times sought to persuade 
Japan to withdraw from the Allies and to 
remain neutral, but that in every case his 
Government had firmly rejected the sugges- 
tion. 

I said to him that I could imagine their 
seeking some such step as they had planned 
to attempt it through Mexico as was in- 
dicated in the Zimmermann note.? I further 
said to him that it was a matter of no con- 
cern to this Government, in view of the fact 
that Japan’s loyalty to an ally, and her 
reputation for good faith was tco well estab- 
lished to be even suspected. 
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Memorandum by the Secretary of State of a 
Conference With the Japanese Ambassador 
on Special Mission (Ishii), September 22, 
1917 
Viscount Ishii called at 3:00 p. m. by ap- 

pointment, and after some preliminary re- 

marks he introduced the subject of the “Open 

Door” and the suggestion that a redeclara- 

tion at this time would be advantageous. 

He said that he had heard from his Gov- 
ernment and that they did not wish to do 
anything to affect the status quo in China 
and that it would be hard to explain to the 
Japanese people why a declaration was made 
at this time if the suggestion was adopted. 

I told him that he must realize that in the 
present state of the world Japan and the 
United States were the only countries which 
could furnish money for the development of 
China’s vast resources; that, if we permitted 
the gradual restoration of the policy of 
“spheres of influence”, which seemed to be 
going on, the Allied Governments would look 
upon us as seeking to monopolize the oppor- 
tunities; and that it seemed to me that we 
should unite in every possible way to dispel 
the impression that we would selfishly seek 
to take advantage of their wasted condition 
and build up our own fortunes without 
thought of those who were fighting the bat- 
tles of this country and of Japan, as well as 
their own battles. I said that I thought this 
was a time when Japan and the United States 
ought to show a magnanimous spirit and say 
to them, “We will not take advantage of your 
calamities as we might do. We will seek no 
special privileges in China. When this war 
is over and you begin to rebuild your for- 
tunes by commerce and trade, you will find 
the markets of China and the opportunities 
in that land as open and free to you as they 





4 Foreign Relations, 1917, supp. 1, p. 158. 
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pre tous.” If we redeclared the “Open Door” 
policy, I told him that is what it would mean, 
and I asked him if it was not worth while to 
gain the gratitude and confidence of the 
Allies by an announcement of our purpose to 
be generous and unselfish in this time when 
the future must look so dark to them. 

The Viscount said that he appreciated all 
this and that he also realized what I had 
said before about Japan being the chief ben- 
eficiary from the “Open Door” which was 
manifestly true, but that the Japanese peo- 
ple would be likely to blame the Government 
if there was nothing said about Japan’s “spe- 
cial interest” in China, that the opposition 
in the Diet would seize upon such an oppor- 
tunity to attack the Ministry for making a 
needless declaration, while getting nothing 
for Japan. 

I said to him that if he meant by “special 
interest” “paramount interest”, I could not 
see my way clear to discuss the matter fur- 
ther; but, if he meant a special interest based 
upon geographical position, I was not un- 
willing to take the matter into considera- 
tion. I said further that I appreciated his 
difficulty which pertained to the political sit- 
uation in Japan and would try and find some 
formula to satisfy the wishes of his people 
in case a redeclaration of the “Open Door” 
policy could be agreed upon in principle. 

The Viscount said that he wished I would 
prepare such a formula first for his consid- 
eration and I told him that I would. He 
seemed to be much impressed with the idea 
that to redeclare the “Open Door” at this time 
would be accepted as a generous act by the 
Allies and strengthen the bond of friendship 
and confidence between the powers and Ja- 
pan. He also said that he was convinced that 
Japan on account of its proximity to China 
would be especially benefited by a continu- 
ance of the “Open Door” policy, and that the 
only difficulty of the proposed redeclaration 
was that it might not appeal to the Japanese 
public and be used as a pretext to attack the 
Government. 

In this conversation I also said to him that 
there seemed to be a misconception of the 
underlying principle of the “Monroe Doc- 
trine”; that it was not an assertion of pri- 
macy or of paramount interest by the United 
States in its relation to other American Re- 
publics; that its purpose was to prevent for- 
eign powers from interfering with the sover- 
eign rights of any nation in this hemisphere; 
and that the whole aim was to preserve to 
each republic the power of self-development. 
I said further that so far as aiding in this 
development this country was on an equal 
footing with all other countries and claimed 
no special privileges. 

As for China I said that I felt that the 
same principle should be applied and that 
no special privileges and certainly no para- 
mount interest in that country should be 
claimed by any foreign power. I also said 
that I appreciated the pressure of population 
in Japan and the need for industrial ex- 
pansion, and that I believed that Japan had 
occupied Korea and was developing Man- 
churia chiefly because of this unavoidable 
necessity. 

The Special Ambassador spoke of Man- 
churia and said that his country desired the 
“Open Door” policy to be applied there, that 
his Government sought no monopoly there, 
and that even if China was willing to cede 
the territory to Japan, Japan would not ac- 
cept it. 

I told him that I was glad to hear this 
frank declaration and I hoped that his view 
of the application of the “Open Door” policy 

as the Same as mine. My view was that in 
China foreign commerce and trade should 
be entirely unhampered. He replied that was 
his view. I then said that I felt that when 
a railroad or canal was built in China by the 
nationals of one country special rates or 
other privileges should not be given to citi- 
zens of that country engaged in trade or in- 
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dustry in China, but that the citizens of all 
countries should receive identical treatment. 
The Ambassador assented to this with some 
hesitation, and seemed desirous to avoid a 
discussion of the application of the principle 
of the “Open Door”. 

We discussed other subjects, but they were 
of minor importance. 
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The Secretary of State to President Wilson 


WASHINGTON, September 25, 1917. 

My Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: As I informed you 
yesterday by telephone Viscount Ishii intends 
to leave Washington on Thursday, the 27th, 
and I am very anxious before he goes to 
submit to him a formula for a note relative 
to the “Open Door” policy. 

I enclose memoranda of two interviews I 
have had with him on the subject—one dated 
September 6th and the other September 22d.3 
These memoranda will explain the reason 
for the draft note to him which I enclose.‘ 

I hope that you can return these papers 
to me with your views in order that I may 
submit a draft to him tomorrow—(Wednes- 
day). 

Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT LANSING. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. PLuMLEy] is 
recognized for 40 minutes. 


HENRY CLAY DID NOT DEFEND AARON 
BURR FOR TREASON 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ar- 
ticle from the State Journal of Frank- 
fort, Ky., of date Saturday morning, 


November 13, 1943. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
William Cullen Bryant said that “to 
him who in the love of Nature holds 
communion with her visible forms she 
speaks a various language,” he was talk- 
ing about woods and trees and birds and 
suns and systems. But the response and 
the enthusiasm of the Nature lover, as 
Bryant describes it, is consigned to sec- 
ond place by those who undertake to try 
to set right the mistakes made in life by 
careless commentators who talk reck- 
lessly and often about events which, 
seemingly unimportant as of the day of 
which they write, later make pseudo his- 
tory and become issues preponderant. 

So, when Paul Brannon suggested that 
Henry Clay defended Aaron Burr for 
treason, he did it carelessly and easily, 
and his suggestion went its way until 
it met the eagle eyes of the Honorable 
South Trimble, historian de luxe, who 
would not tolerate nor listen to such an 
untruth as he knew that suggestion to 
be. Mr. Trimble set to work to collect 
the necessary factual data with which 
to controvert and to consign to oblivion 
the thoughtless and hastily made re- 
marks derogatory to the character and 
reputation of Henry Clay. 

I have had an interesting and profita- 
ble experience during the years I have 
been in Congress in joining with a Ken- 
tuckian in an attempt to correct care- 


8 Supra. 
*Not printed. 
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lessly written history. Together we have 
tried on one or two other occasions to 
preserve the dignity of history, and to 
let the light of truth and fact into the 
fog and dark places man made against 
incontrovertible evidence to contradict 
them. 

This great man South Trimble has done 
his State and his country a very great 
service, not only as Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, but also in the line of 
accurate, painstaking historical research. 

History as written by Brannon is but 
the “evanescent distillation of a rumor 
which casts its shadow far into the land.” 

If what he writes be true and if it is to 
be permitted to remain unchallenged, it 
should be accepted as a fact and an ex- 
ample. On the other hand, as said 
Tacituus: 

The principal office of history I take to be 
this: to prevent virtuous actions from being 
forgotten, and that evil words and deeds 


should fear an infamous reputation with 
posterity. 


Henry Clay never defended Aaron Burr 
against a charge of treason. 


The proof is to be found in the letter 
which our able, genial, and distinguished 
Clerk of the House has written, and which 
was published in the State Journal of 
Frankfort, Ky., on November 13, 1943, 
and which, under permission hereto- 
fore granted I am inserting in full be- 
cause it is a document of great historical 
significance, carefully prepared and sub- 
stantiated after long research, exhaus- 
tively made. 

In this connection may I say right here 
and now that Dr. William P. Kennedy of 
the staff of the Washington Star, and no 
mean historian in his own right, has in- 
terested himself extensively over the 
years in the investigation of this whole 
matter as made by Mr. Trimble in his 
effort to write history right. 

I am glad to be able to contribute my 
small part to erase from the pages of 
history and to destroy for all time any 
odium which might have heretofore at- 
tached to the memory of so able and 
great and so good a man as was Henry 
Clay of Kentucky. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure and 
privilege to put into the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today the complete, corroborated 
denial of the statements made deroga- 
tory to Henry Clay. It is the perfect and 
final answer to any charge that can or 
could be made against the name and the 
fame of one of the greatest statemen of 
any day or generation. 

{From the State Journal, Frankfort, Ky., of 

November 13, 1943] 

SovutH TrIMBLeE STANDS PAT ON DENTAL CLAY 
DEFENDED Burr IN TREASON CASE—ONLY 
TRIAL ON THAT CHARGE IN VIRGINIA—SILENCE 
ON QUESTION Not SURRENDER SIGN 

(By South Trimble) 
JUNE 24, 1943. 

Mr. JAMEs B. RuHopy, 

Care the State Journal, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

My Dear Ruopy: It seems that my letter to 
you of December 14, 1942, challenging the 
statement made by Paul Brannon that Henry 
Clay was defending Aaron Burr, charged with 
treason, which was published in your column 
and the State magazine in Kentucky, stirred 
up such an avalanche of criticism to my chal- 
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lenge that you proclaimed in your Column, 
viz: “Raging controversy over whether or not 
Henry Clay, famed Kentucky statesman, de- 
fended Aaron Burr in the latter’s trial for 
treason against the United States swung 
from Washington back to Frankfort.” My 
positive declaration that Clay did not defend 
Burr for treason has been attacked through 
your column andthe column of the State 
Journal to the extent that I suppose by my 
long silence’ of more than 6 months because 
of official duties, my critics have concluded 
that I have folded my tent, hoisted the white 
flag, and unconditionally surrendered to my 
critics, Messrs. Brannon, Keller, etc., and by 
so doing admitted that Henry Clay did de- 
fend Aaron Burr, on trial for treason, but 
such is not the case. I have just begun to 
fight. I feel sure that the prevailing opinion 
of the people of Frankfort (who are inter- 
ested) is sympathetic with my critics, who 
positively and unequivocally state “that Clay 
did defend Aaron Burr for treason.” The 
people have been deluded by misleading 
statements, erroneous quotations, and per- 
verted historical facts. This prevailing sen- 
timent I feel sure I will dissipate by irrefuta- 
ble historical references. 

Rhody, this friendly discussion has been 
a blessing to me in disguise as it has forced 
me to do some research from which I have 
learned more history of Kentucky in general 
and Prankfcrt in particular than I ever knew 
before. As for myself, I do not assume the 
role of historian any more than I would that 
of an astronomer; each involves an exacting 
science of the highest order. However, my 
active participation in politics for nearly 
three score years, together with my official 
relationship to events in and out of Congress 
approaching half a century, has given me an 
advantage of personal experience, which en- 
ables me by the process of absorption, to 
treat of such events with a certain degree of 
familiarity, I might prefer silence in regard 
to the obvious inaccuracies of my critics in 
the Burr-Clay episode in Frankfort, but if 
they appear inexplicable even when no injury 
is intended, they become of sufficient impor- 
tance to be contradicted. 

In searching every available history in the 
Congressional Library, approximately 20, rel- 
ative to the Burr-Clay episode, I have come 
to the conclusion that Henry Adams, who 
was a professor of history at Harvard Uni- 
versity in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, was right when in lecturing his class 
he said: “There is no such thing as history.” 
Of course, he immediately qualified by stat- 
ing that he meant accurate history. I 
have never known of such a conglomeration 
of contradictions, of dates, misquotations, 
misleading statements, inaccuracies of every 
kind and description which make it impossi- 
ble to harmonize many statements of the 
historian’s own compilation. 

I will now endeavor to analyze the five 
clippings of the State Journal, which ap- 
peared in your “This and That” column, on 
the much mooted question: “Did Henry Clay 
defend Aaron Burr for treason?” 

In Mr. Brannon’s very interesting and illu- 
minating story of Frankfort, which appeared 
in your column, also in the State-sponsored 
magazine, In Kentucky, there appeared this 
item: “Here the swashbuckling Burr strode 
the streets to answer the charge of treason 
with Henry Clay, the great pacificator, at his 
Side to defend him.” After reading this item 
in both publications, I immediately addressed 
&® communication to you in which I stated: 
“I want to call your attention to a flagrant 
errur in part 1 of the Story of Frankfort, 
written by Paul Brannon. There is not a 
scintilla of truth in the statement relative 
to Henry Clay being Burr's attorney in the 
treason trial.” I then digressed. The con- 
troversy now is, Did Henry Clay defend 
Aaron Burr in his treason trial as Mr. Bran- 


| non avers or did he not defend him in his 
treason trial as I declare. Subsequently Mr. 
Brannon addressed a communication to you, 
which also appeared in your column This and 
That, in which he states: “On rare cccasions 
when such subjects come up, I have been 
very reasonably sure of fixations which in- 
clude such items of knowledge as Jackson 
killed Dickinson, Washington liked to fight 
chickens, Frederick the Great did not like 
to take a bath, and that Henry Clay defended 
Aaron Burr on charges of treason in Frank- 
fort, Ky.” You will note that Mr. Brannon 
still maintains, after due time for cogitation, 
that Henry Clay defended Aaron Burr for 
treason but in his original swashbuckling 
statement printed in the magazine In Ken- 
tucky, he did not say in “Frankfort, Ky.,” 
therefore, he is misquoting his own state- 
ment. If he had stated “in Frankfort, Ky.,” 
I would not have challenged his statement. 
I had never heard of the court episode in 
Frankfort until I read his Dear Bummie let- 
ter to you and, of course, was greatly sur- 
prised. 

I knew and everyone else knows that Aaron 
Burr was never tried but once for treason 
and that was at Richmond, Va., in 1807. Be- 
ing somewhat familiar with the evidence de- 
veloped in the Richmond trial, viz: That 
Burr had a rendezvous on Blennerhassett’s 
Island in the Ohio River where he was build- 
ing boats, assembling arms, ammunition, 
food, and soldiers to make war on the King 
of Spain. I immediately envisioned that 
Burr had awakened to the fact that Wash- 
ington was rife with rumors, seething with 
excitement concerning his criminal inten- 
tions and that Jefferson had secret agents 
in Frankfort, Blennerhassett‘s Island, Nash- 
ville, and all down the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans investigating his activities, 
which prompted him to go to Lexington and 
engage the services of Henry Clay as ccun- 
sel should charges be made against him. I 
have no doubt that as subsequent events 
developed that he had heard of Colonel 
Daveiss’ (the United States District Attor- 
ney) plans to indict him in Frankfort, which 
occurred on the 5th of November 1806, Burr 
was not present in court in Frankfort but was 
in Lexington when Daveiss made his famous 
|} charge in an affidavit of approximately 350 
| words charging him with the crime of high 
misdemeanor. Up to that time, Burr had not 
solicited Clay to represent him. Of course, 
within 3 or 4 hours, or as fast as a messenger 
on horseback could ride to Lexington with 
the text of Daveiss’ charge, Burr instructed 
a Mr. Jordan, one of his agents, to write 
| Clay. I herewith submit a letter in reply 
to the one Jordan received from Clay, which 
is self-explanatory. 


| AN EXCERPT FROM THE WORKS OF HENRY CLAY, 
| VOLUME IV, PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, PART 
1, 1801-32 

Aaron Burr to Mr. Clay 


Lewis INN, half past 3. 

| “Str: At 9 this morning Mr. Jordan re- 
| ceived your letter in reply to one which he 
| wrote at my request. 

“I have just arrived wet, and something 
fatigued, and send to inquire whether my 
presence in court is now deemed necessary or 
| expedient. 

“I pray you to consider yourself as my 
counsel in the business moved by Mr. D. A 
more technical application will be made 
when I shall have the pleasure to see you. 
An early interview, at this house, would very 
much gratify me.” 

Analyzing the above undated letter from 
Aaron Burr to Mr. Clay, it is fair to assume 
that Jordan’s letter, written at Burr’s re- 
quest, was dispatched and a reply received 
by messenger on the 6th of November, the 
day after the district attorney made his 
| charge against Burr designating the crime 
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high misdemeanor and not treason and asked 
Judge Innes to order Burr’s immediate appre- 
hension. After deliberating 2 days, the 
judge refused to order Burr’s arrest but sug- 
gested that Daveiss take his case before a 
grand jury which he would assemble. It is 
also fair to assume that Henry Clay accepted 
Burr’s invitation to visit him at the Lewis 
Inn in Lexington, evidently discussing 
Daveiss’ charge in detail and was convinced 
by Burr that he was not guilty of any crim- 
inal designs against the Government with 
the result that Clay agreed to be his counsel 
without fee. The grand jury was assembled 
on November 12. Great excitement pre- 
vailed. The courtroom and corridors of the 
court were crowded as well as the lawns in 
front. In the midst of the confusion, 
Daveiss arose and proclaimed that his main 
witness, a man by the name of Floyd, was not 
present and asked for the discharge of the 
grand jury much to the chagrin of the 
crowd. It was then, after the grand jury 
was discharged, that Burr, Clay and Allen, 
his attorneys, immediately appeared and all 
assumed that the discharge of the grand 
jury meant the collapse of the case, much 
to delight of 90 percent of the inhabitants. 
Judge Innes, before the court adjourned, 
permitted something unprecedented—Burr, 
the culprit, to deliver a harangue protesting 
his innocence and affirming loyalty to the 
Government. Burr’s friends celebrated the 
victory that night by giving a grand ball. 
The next night a ball was given by Daveiss’ 
friends. 

Further along in Mr. Brannon’s letter to 
yeu, he reiterates that Clay defended Burr 
and now he is going to offer proof. I quote 
him: “When the tempest in a teapot from 
Washington broke over my unoffending head, 
I immediately bestirred myself to substan- 
tiate the statement, remembering at once 
that only lately while thumbing through a 
history of Franklin County, Ky., by L. F. 
Johnson, I had come across this reference.” 
You wili note, Rhody, that Mr. Brannon is 
going to quote Mr. Johnson, which is to sub- 
stantiate his position, but he does not quote 
this reference at all but digresses immediate- 
ly. For the record, I am going to quote Mr. 
Johnson verbatim as follows: 


Al” EXCERPT FROM THE HISTORY OF FRANKLIN 


COUNTY, KY., CHAPTER V, BY L. F. JOHNSON 


“The year 1806 was one of the most excit- 
ing epochs in the history of the county. It 
was during that year that two alleged con- 
spiracies were tneartred, by parties who were 
living in Frankfort. There was the so-called 
Spanish conspiracy in which it was alleged 
that Frankfort citizens were the chief con- 
spirators, and which is said to have been 
planned about the year 1790; and the other 
one is known as the Burr conspiracy, with 
Blennerhassett and others about 1805-06. 

“An article published in the Western Wor'd, 
Octcber 15, 1806, openly accused Aaron Burr 
and others of conspiring against the United 
States. Colonel Daviess, who was, at that 
time, district attorney, asked for a warrant 
against Burr, which Judge Innis refused; 
but he convened an extra term of the grand 
jury. Burr was at Lexington at that time 
aid he immediately came to Frankfort with 
Henry Clay, his attorney. Burr demanded an 
immediate investigation of the charges 
against him; after a bitter fight the grand 
jury ignored the charge. All the country 
around Frankfort was crazed with excitement 
on the day of the expected trial. Frankfort 
was crowded and the courthouse gorged with 
citizens and strangers. After his release, a 
ball was given at the Love house in Frank- 
fort, to Colonel Burr, which was largely at- 
tended, and conspicious in the crowd were 
many officers of both State and Nation. In 
a short time after this another ball was given 
in honor of Colonel Daveiss, the attorney 
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who prosecuted the case, and this was also 
numerously attended. 

“There has been an effort made to prove 
that some of Frankfort’s citizens were con- 
nected with the Burr conspiracy; but subse- 
cuent facts and circumstances tend to show 
that the so-called Spanish conspiracy had 
no connection with the Burr conspiracy, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Colonel Burr was trying to take 
advantage of that independent Kentucky 
eentiment which was rife at that time, to for- 
ward his own nefarious and ambitious de- 
signs. The Spanish conspiracy which the 
editors of the Western World exposed about 
the same time the charges of conspiracy were 
made against Colonel Burr deals more par- 
ticularly with the people of Frankfort and 
Franklin County.” 

Rhody, you have read everything word for 
word that Johnson’s history states. Do you 
see anything there in that statement to con- 
firm Mr. Brannon’s contention. This is 
what I call a misleading statement calculated 
to confuse. The casual reader of Mr. Bran- 
non’s letter, not seeing the statement, will 
just assume that Johnson’s history sub- 
etantiates him. 

Mr. Brannon goe- on to state: “I, of course, 
have sought much further and have found 
the evidence in support of my statement nct 
only to be conclusive but voluminous. 
There is no middle ground, Bummie. Of 
one thing 1 am certain and that is Mr. 
Trimble is wrong and I am right. There 
have been those who, in the midst of this 
great controversy, have said that both of us 
were right. But not me. Mr. Trimble said 
that Clay did not defend Burr in Frankfort.” 
Look at my letter, Rhody, and see if Mr. 
Brannon is right when he says that Mr. 
Trimble said that Clay did not defend Burr 
in Frankfort. This is another flagrant mis- 
quotation. I did not mention Frankfort in 
my letter. I said that Clay did not defend 
Eurr for treason. 

Mr. Brannon further states after saying: 
“Mr. Trimble said that Clay did not defend 
Burr in Frankfort. I said that he did, and 
the evidence proves it without a shadow of 
doubt.” Now, this last quotation is mislead- 
ing because he shows no evidence and he can- 
not prove his statement. Then he goes on: 
“Mr. Trimble complained that I had com- 
mitted a ‘flagrant’ error and asserted that I 
had uttered a ‘canard,’ which between you 
and me, Bummie, just about amounts to say- 
ing something else.” Here Mr. Brannon mis- 
quotes me again. I never said he uttered a 
canard, but I dod say now that canard is the 
proper word to describe his swashbuckling 
item. Webster says that a canard is an ex- 
travagant or an absurd report set afloat to 
hoax the public. Hoax, Webster says, is a 
mocking or mischievous deception or story or 
practical joke. 

Of course, this swashbuckling article was a 
fantastic day dream of Mr. Brannon’s and 
absolutely without justification. He states 
that Burr and Clay strode the streets of 
Frankfort. That sounds like they were put- 
ting on a parade. How many streets do you 
think Frankfort had at that time, a town of 
less than 800 people? I doubt if they had but 
1 street, and that was the highway on the 
dirt road from Lexington to Frankfort, and 
I feel sure that Mr. Brannon got his inspira- 
tion to write this fairy tale from a news item 
in the Western World that Aaron Burr, Clay, 
and Allen, his attorneys, came to Frankfort 
cn the 12th of November and arrived at the 
courthouse after the grand jury had ad- 
journed. I doubt they had much time to put 
on parade, and even if such a parade had been 
svtaged, the Western World, which was 
viciously anti-Burr and Clay, would have 
most certainly reported such proceedings. 
I imagine they rode on horseback over muddy 
roads from Lexington down the present town 
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hill highway to Frankfort and tied their 
horses at the hitching post on the outside of 
the original capitol—now the site of the pres- 
ent old capitol fronting Broadway, where 
court was being held. Mr. Brannon goes 
on and misquotes me again as follows: “Mr. 
Trimble said that Clay severed association 
with Burr in 1805.” In my statement I did 
not mention 1805. 

Mr. Brannon refers to Van Dusen’s Life of 
Henry Clay; Henry Clay by Carl Schurz; An- 
drew Jackson by Marquis James and the 
History of Henry Clay, and alleges that they 
confirm his declaration. Then he states: 
“What surprises me more than anything else 
is the vehemence of the contradictions.” 
I do not contradict a single quotation made 
by any of these historians but do they sub- 
stantiate Brannon’s direct statement that 
Henry Clay defended Aaron Burr for treason? 
Absolutely not. 

Rhody, I am now going to emphasize my 
vehemence by pledging you that I will con- 
tribute to any charitable organization you 
may designate $100 if Messrs. Brannon, 
Keller, Jillson, or anyone else can show you 
a reputable history that states that “Henry 
Clay defended Aaron Burr in his trial for 
tre2son.” 

Then Brannon further states: “After all, 
Bummie, why should have Henry Clay not 
defended Burr, particularly after Burr as- 
sured Clay through Judge Rowan, of Federal 
Hill fame, that he (Burr) was not guilty of 
charges of treason?” Rhody, why don’t you 
answer Brannon’s ridiculous question put to 
you as a reason for Clay’s justification in 
defending Burr because Burr confessed to 
Judge Rowan that he was not guilty. Did 
he expect Burr to plead guilty before being 
indicted? Many references are made to 
Judge Rowan’s participation in the Clay- 
Burr affair. I herewith give you the story 
copied from Kentucky in the Nation’s His- 
tory by Elroy: 

“After the dismissal of this first grand jury, 
Burr sought to induce John Rowan, secretary 
of state for Kentucky, and a Member-elect 
of Congress, to engage with Clay as his 
counsel; but Rowan declined, upon the 
ground of his recent election to Congress, 
declaring that he did not think it proper, 
under such conditions, to engage as a party 
in a controversy which might involve fidelity 
to the General Government. This excuse 
Burr accepted for the time, but upon a sub- 
sequent occasion reopened the question, 
and began an argument concerning the ob- 
jections, which that gentleman had expressed, 
to appearing as his attorney. His remarks, 
however, were cut short by Rowan’s state- 
ment that “he had been taught from early 
childhood not to reason on subjects which 
his feeling in the first instance condemned.’ 
This troubled Mr. Clay, also a Member-elect 
of the Federal Congress, and he asked Row- 
an’s advice as to whether he should not also 
withdraw from the case, upon the same ex- 
cuse, Rowan suggested that, in view of the 
fact of Clay’s having already undertaken the 
case, it would be a better course to demand 
of his client, ‘a declaration upon his honor, 
that he was engaged in no enterprise hostile 
to the peace or union of the country.’ And 
well it was for the ‘Great Commoner’ that this 
precaution was taken, as otherwise his de- 
fense of Burr might have seriously injured 
his reputation as a patriot. To Clay's de- 
mand, Burr responded in the following words 
dated December 1, 1806: 

“IT have no design, nor have I taken any 
measure to promote a dissolution of, the 
Union, or a separation of any one or more 
States from the residue. I have neither 
published a line on this subject, nor has any- 
one, through my agency, or with my knowl- 
edge. I have no design to intermeddle with 
the Government, or to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of the United States, nor of its Territories, 
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or any part of them. I have neither issued, 


“nor signed, or promised a commission to any 


person, for any purpose. I do not own a 


musket, nor a bayonet, nor any sing’e article 
of military stores, nor does any person for 
me, by my authority, or my knowledge. My 
views have been explained to, and approve 


i 
by several of the principal officers of the Goy- 
ernment, and, I believe are well understood 
by the administration, and seen by it with 
complacency; they are such as every man of 
honor and every good citizen must approve. 
Considering the high station you now fill in 
our national councils, I have thought thece 
explanations proper, as well to counterect 
the chimerical tales, which malevolent per- 
sons have industriously circulated, as to sat- 
isfy you that you have not espoused the 
cause of a man in any way unfriendly to the 
laws, the Government, or the interests of his 
country.’ 
“*AaRon Burr.’ 

“This daring falsehood completely deceived 
Clay, and he entered upon plans for Burr’s 
fense with the enthusiasm and ability which 
later made him such a power in the affairs 
of the Nation.” 

I have not disputed Clay’s rights to defend 
Burr. He had a perfect legal right to defend 
a man who murdered his own father in co!d 
blcod, but does he have the moral right to 
do so? Emphatically no! Had he a legal 
right to defend Burr at his trial for treason 
in Richmond but did he have a moral right 
to do so? After taking his oath of office as 
United States Senator, viz: “I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will support and de- 
tend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; * * *, I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the Office on 
which I -am about to enter. So help me 
God.” Knowing that the President of the 
United States had filed charges against Burr 
for treason in a message of approximately 
2,80C words sent to both branches of Con- 
gress, containing irrefutable evidence prov- 
ing him guilty, I doubt if he had the legal 
right to do so but if he had defended Burr, 
it would have been the last of Henry Clay in 
public life and perhaps he would and should 
have been expelled from the Senate for his 
action in defending a man indicted for trea- 
son, which means the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment, the destruction of the Constitution, 
after he takes a solemn oath as Senator cf 
the United States to support and defend the 
Constitution. I wonder if Mr. Brannon 
really believes that Henry Clay had either a 
legal or moral right to defend Aaron Burr in 
his trial for treason as he vehemently avers. 

You state, Rhody, that “South Trimble, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives in 
Congress, read the article (Brannon’s) and 
immediately rushed to Clay’s defense.” I did 
not rush to Clay’s defense because it was 
Henry Clay but-because he was a Kentuckian, 
and I would rush to the defense of any other 
Kentuckian in national public life who was 
maligned; but of all Kentuckians, Henry Clay, 
who is one of the few men other than Presi- 
dents of the United States that has lived in 
history, both national and internationa! 
Henry Clay, in his native State, Virginia, w 
dubbed in his youth “the mill boy of the 
slashes,” and in his adopted State, Kentucky, 
“Harry of the West,” whose simple sentence, 
“I would rather be right than President,” 
rings like sacred music in every true American 
soul. Three times he failed to reach the Pre: 
idency, but he lived and died an independent 
American sovereign. Few can recall the 
names of all the Presidents, but the name 
Henry Clay rushes to the lips and fills the 
heart like a song learned at our mother's 
knee. Fate decreed that he should never be 
President, but Almighty God made him a 
prince among the people, living in history as 
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one of the outstanding intellects, statesmen, 
and orators of all time. 

Had Brannon’s article been printed only in 
a local paper or any Kentucky paper, I would 
not have challenged it, but when it was 
printed in the magazine In Kentucky 
(which has an Official status), and has a cir- 
culation in every State in the Union, I felt 
it my duty, as a Kentuckian, to have the 
true history of this famous trial that hap- 
pened 136 .years ago chronicled in the im- 
perishable Recorp of Congress in order to save 
the name and fame of Henry Clay, and to 
inform the present and future generations 
that the article in the magazine In Ken- 
tucky was not a fact wherein it stated that 
Henry Clay defended Aaron Burr in his trial 
for treason, and to that end I had Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who writes historical articles, to come 
to my office. I explained the controversy that 
I had gotten into relative to the Aaron Burr 
trial for treason in which Henry Clay was 
prought into the discussion because he was 
the counsel for Burr to circumvent his indict- 
ment for the crime, high misdemeanor, filed 
avainst him (Burr) by Col. John H. Daveiss, 
United States District Attorney for Kentucky. 
1 gave the five clippings from your This and 
That column to Mr. Kennedy, who became 
greatly interested and gladly agreed to write 
this story, which he did, and it was printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by Congressman 
PLUMLEY, of Vermont. 

Rhody, after you received the Brannon let- 
ter, your column came out with this caption: 
‘Clay controversy flares—a raging contro- 
versy over whether or not Henry Clay, famed 
Kentucky statesman, defended Aaron Burr in 
the latter’s trial for treason against the 
Cnited States.” The above boldface excerpt 
{om your column is absolutely correct as the 
basis of this controversy. Burr was never 
tried in Frankfort for any crime, and Clay did 
not defend him in Frankfort for any crime, 
because he was never indicted and Clay be- 
cause of bis great popularity succeeded in cir- 
cumventing Burr being indicted by the grand 
jury, the purpose for which he was engaged. 
Judge Innes, the presiding Federal judge, as- 
sisted Clay in acconrplishing his purpose by 
permitting Burr, the culprit, and an outstand- 
ing lawyer and orator, Clay and Allen, his at- 
torneys, to make political speeches, ostensibly 
addressing the court, but intermded for the 
crowded court room including the grand jury. 
When Daveiss, the United States district at- 
torney, asked permission to go before the 
grand jury and explain his charges, the Fed- 
eral judge refused to permit him to do so 
because the attorneys for Burr objected. 
This was probably the most disgraceful scene 
that ever occurred in a Federal court up to 
the present time in history and if a Federal 
judge were to permit such conduct today 
there is no doubt that he would and should 
be impeached. I note here for the record that 
Judge Sebastion was investigated by the legis- 
lature and forced to resign, Judge Innes, Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, of the United States Army, 
Senator Brown, of Frankfort, and many other 
prominent men were all publicly implicated 
with Burr in his nefarious designs. 

I will now pay my respects to Assistent 
Attorney General Keller. I am surprised at 
the Attorney General, being a lawyer of note, 
stating that Burr was tried for treason in 
Frankfort. It seems that you were having 
an interview with him when he said, seem- 
ingly with much gusto: “I’m with Paul Bran- 
non. He's right.” Then he produced Ber- 
nard Mayo’s book on Henry Ciay and said: 
“Let ‘em read that and note how well Mayo 
has documented every statement he made.” 
I quote from Mayo’s history: “Joseph Ham- 
ilton Daviess was still the United States At- 
torney for Kentucky.” Continuing, Mayo 
added: “On Wednesday, November 6, 1806, 
before the Federal Court at Frankfort, Daviess 
moved that a compulsory process be issued 
for Aaron Burr’s immediate apprehension, 
charging him with preparing a warlike expe- 





dition against a friendly power.” 
up this quojation in Bernard Mayo’s book on 
Henry Clay, chapter 7 entitled “Counsel for 
Aaron Burr.” Rhody, I want to call your 
special attention to the reference of General 
Keller where he quoted Mayo’s history of 
Henry Clay, viz: “On Wednesday, November 
6, 1806, before the Federal Court * * * 
against a friendly power.” This is the cap- 
tion to Daviess’ charge before the court, but 
the Attorney General does not finish that 
quotation of Mayo’s on page 7, which reads 
as follows: “This, he asserted, can and will 
be fully substantiated. Proof equally con- 
clusive could also be obtained for Burr’s trea- 
sonable project for separating the West from 
the Union, he added. But at present he 
would confine himself to the formal charge 
of high misdemeanor.” Why didn’t Keller 
finish Mayo’s quotation? What he quoted 
does not prove anything but the last para- 
graph in Mayo’s above quotation (ch. 7) 
is the closing of the 350-word charge made 
by Daviess, which says Burr was guilty, not 
of treason, but of high misdemeanor. The 
reason that Mr. Keller did not finish Mayo’s 
quotation is because it would have nullified 
his and Mr. Brannon’s contention that Clay 
was defending Burr for treason when the 
District Attorney designated the crime as 
high misdemeanor. Now, Rhody, go on and 
read the balance of Keller’s reference and 
see if you can find a single word or sentence 
stating that Henry Clay defended Aaron Burr 
for treason. 

Attorney General Keller refers to a letter 
written by Clay to Dr. Pindell nearly 22 years 
after the Clay-Burr episode in Frankfort 
simply to prove that Clay was Burr’s attorney 
without fee. No one disputes that and I can- 
not understand why he brings such irrelevant 
matter into this discussion except to confuse. 
I am sending you a copy of this letter which 
I am going to analyze for the record. Dr. 
Pindell must have been a very prominent 
man and intimate friend of Clay’s for Clay to 
answer a letter relative to happenings 22 
years previous. It seems that Pindell was 
asking Clay to explain to him certain charges 
that were made by his opponents in his sec- 
ond candidacy for the legislature after he 
had served in the Senate about 4 months 
(Colonel Adair’s unexpired term ending 
March 4, 1807). Under normal conditions, 
Clay would not have had any opposition to 
be elected to the legislature but Senator 
Humphrey Marshall, the Federalist, and his 
cohorts thought that they could defeat Clay 
because of his questionable association with 
Aaron Burr; therefore, they brought out a 
candidate against him. Clay’s enemies and 
the Western World, Federalist mouthpiece, 
viciously anti-Burr and Clay, charged him 
with everything possible barring libel, all 
of which was printed in the Western World 
but no one dared to charge him with defend- 
ing Aaron Burr for treason. Clay's answer to 
Dr. Pindell’s letter is one of apology and 
explanation. I will quote from Clay's letter: 
“Both Colonel Allen and myself. believed that 
there was no ground for the prosecutions 
* * * when he (Burr) sent us a consider- 
able fee, we resolved to decline accepting it 


and accordingly returned it * * * The 
first prosecution entirely failed. A second 
was shortly afterward instituted. Between 


the two I was appointed a Senator of the 
United States. In consequence to that rela- 
tion to the general Government, Colonel 
Burr, who still wished me to appear for him, 
addressed a note to me, a copy of which is 
herewith transmitted.” 


AN EXCERPT FROM THE WORKS OF HENRY CLAY, 
VOLUME IIII, PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, PART 
1, 1801-32 

Aaron Burr to Mr. Clay 
“LOUISVILLE, November 27, 1806. 
“Dear Str: Information has this morning 
been given to me that Mr. Davies has recom- 
menced his prosecution and inquiry. I must 
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I looked | entreat your professional aid in this business. 


It would be disagreeable to me to form a new 
connection, and various considerations will, 
it is hoped, induce you, even at some per- 
sonal inconvenience, to acquiesce in my 
request. I shall, however, insist on making 
a liberal pecuniary compensation. The delay 
of your journey to Washington for a few days 
cannot be very material. No business is done 
in Congress till after New Years. I pray you 
to repair to Frankfort on receipt of this.” 

Clay further states to Dr. Pindell: “It is 
not true that the professional services of 
either Colonel Allen or myself were volun- 
teered * * *,. The affidavit of a Mr. John 
Downing has been procured and published, to 
prove that I advised him to enlist with Col- 
onel Burr, and that I told him I was going 
with him myself. There is not a word of 
truth in it sofarasitrelatestome. * * * 
I have no doubt that it was obtained upon 
false pretenses. * * * So far from my 
having sent any message to Mr. Downing 
when I was last in Lexington, I did not then 
ever dream that the malignity of party spirit 
could fabricate such a charge as has been 
since put forth against me. It is not true 
that I was at the ball given to Colonel Burr 
in Frankfort. I was at the time in Lexington. 
It is not true that he ever partcok of the 
hospitality of my house. * * * He never 
was in my house, according to my recollec- 
tion, but once and that was the night before 
I started to this city (Washington, D. C.) 
when being myself a stranger in this place, 
he delivered me some letters of introduction 
which I never presented. On my arrival here 
in December 1806, I became satisfied from the 
letter in cypher of Colonel Burr to General 
Wilkinson, and from other information com- 
municated to me by Mr. Jefferson.” I pre- 
sume he meant satisfied with Burr's guilt as 
@ potential traitor and then Mr. Clay con- 
cludes his letter to Dr. Pindell as follows: 
“This my dear doctor, is a true and faithful 

ecount of my connection with Colonel Burr.” 

At this juncture of the raging controversy 
in Mr. Rhody’s This’n That column, the dis- 
cussion is diverted from the afore-mentioned 
column to the open pages of the State Jour- 
nal, and the editor of the State Journal pub- 
lishes in its columns the following: 


“HENRY CLAY’S DEFENSE OF AARON EURR IS 
AFFIRMED VIA PAGES OF FRANKFORT PAPER 
JILLSON QUOTES FROM WESTERN WORLD'S RE- 
PORT OF TRIAL 


*(Eprror’s Note.—Peing advised that some 
attempt had recently been made in Washing- 
ton to rewrite certain phases of early Ken- 
tucky history, particularly the incidental as- 
sociation of- Henry Clay with the Frankfort 
trial of Aaron Burr, we have asked Dr. Jillson 
to prepare a factual statement of the events 
as they occurred.) 

(“By Willard Rouse Jillson) 

“One hundred and thirty-six years ago the 
Western World, a newspaper issued weekiy 
in Frankfort, announced in its issue of Sep- 
tember 13 that Col. Aaron Burr, late Vice 
President cf the United States, had arrived 
in the Commonwealth. Editors Street and 
Wood said: ‘This extraordinary character ar- 
rived at Frankfort from Cincinnati on Tues- 
Gay evening last (September 9) about an hour 
after sunset. He took his lodgings at Major 
Love's tavern.’ 

“John Bradford, editor of the Kentucky 
Gazette, taking notice of Burr’s appearance 
in the capitol and Lexington in his issue of 
Monday, November 10, 1806, lifted the follow- 
ing item from the Western World and spread 
it across page 3 of the Gazette: ‘Motion i: 
the Federal Court of Kentvcky Distric 
against Aaron Burr, Esq., late Vice Presiden 
of the United States, for crimes of high mis 
demeanor.’ 

“Charge filed November 5, 

“On Wednesday, about noon, 
instant, J. H. Davelss, Esq., at 
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1806 
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torney of the 
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United States for the above district, rose 
and, addressing the court, said that he had a 
motion to make of the utmost magnitude 
and extraordinary nature and which regarded 
the welfare of the Union at large. 

“Colonel Daveiss then uttered his historic 
charge to the court, Judge Harry Innes, pre- 
siding, that it was his firm conviction and 
belief that Colonel Burr had been and was 
engaged in the matter of providing the means 
for ‘a military expedition and enterprise 
within this district for the purpose of de- 
scending the Ohio and Mississippi therewith, 
and making war upon the subjects of the 
King of Spain, to wit: On the Provinces of 
Mexico, on the westwardly side of Louisiana, 
which appertains and belongs to the King 
of Spain, a European prince, with whom 
these United States are at peace.’ 

“And further, Colonel Daveiss stated: ‘I 
have information on which I can rely, that 
all the western territories are the next ob- 
ject of the scheme—and finally all the region 
of the Ohio is calculated as falling into the 
vortex of the new revolution. What the prac- 
ticability of the scheme is, I will not say; 
but certainly any program in it might cost 
our country much blood and treasure.’” 


GRAND JURY ASSEMBLED 


Having meade his motion for the caption 
and examination of Aaron Burr, the United 
States attorney rested while Judge Harry 
Innes debated as to a proper method of pro- 
cedure. At length a grand jury was called 
and the Western World of November 15 states 
on page 2: “Colonel Burr before the Fed- 
eral court, Wednesday, November 12.” De- 
tails of the procedure are then given in which 
it developed that a certain witness desired 
by Mr. Daveiss-was not present making it 
impossible to present the evidence desired 
by the United States attorney. The judge 
then discharged the jury, and the Western 
World goes on to say: “A few minutes after 
their discharge Colonel Burr entered, at- 
tended by Henry and John Allen, Esqs., his 
counsel.” 

On Thursday, December 18, the Western 
World, carrying the story of the Burr case in 
detail somewhat, further said that ‘Mr. Clay, 
who appeared in conjunction with Mr. Allen 
as counsel for Colonel Burr, rose and in reply 
(to arguments and charges made in the 
court) observed that Colonel Burr was only 
apprehensive of delay, etc.” 

On Wednesday, December 3, this Frankfort 
newspaper reported that “Mr. Daveiss saw 
nothing novel, nothing out of the common 
mode of procedure, except the conduct of 
Mr. Clay.” Replying, Mr. Clay stated he 
“cared not in what attitude He should be 
considered as standing, but he would in- 
stantly renounce Colonel Burr and his cause 
did he entertain the slightest idea of his 
guilt as to the charges exhibited against 
him by Mr. Daviess. “You have heard of in- 
quisitions in Europe,” said Mr. Clay; “you 
have heard of the screwes and tortures made 
use of in the dens of despotism to extort 
confession. Is not the project of the at- 
torney for the United States a similar ob- 
ject of terror?” 


CLAY’S TRIUMPH TEMPORARY 


At the close of these words the grand jury 
brought in its verdict, in favor of Aaron Burr, 
and “not only declared him not guilty but 
clear of suspicion.” It was a notable but 
temporary triumph for Mr. Clay, whose good 
intentions had been imposed upon by the 
crafty Burr. Not many months later Henry 
Clay in Washington became unpleasantly 
aware that Burr was guilty of all that Colonel 
Daveiss had charged. 

On May 22, 1807, Aaron Burr was tried for 
treason in Richmond, Va., and the stigma of 
his treacherous acts against his country was 
hung upon him for all time. Meeting Clay 
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in Washington on one occasion, Aaron Burr, 
with his accustomed friendly manner, reached 
forward to shake hands with the Representa- 
tive of the Ashland District of Kentucky in 
the Congress, but Henry Clay, then aware of 
the perfidy of the former Vice President, drew 
back and refused to speak or have anything 
to do with him and, passing on, ignored Burr 
completely. 

Mr. Editor, you state that you were advised 
that some attempt has been recently made 
in Washington to rewrite certain phases of 
the early Kentucky history, particularly the 
incidental association of Henry Clay in the 
Frankfort trial of Aaron Burr, and you asked 
Dr. Jillson to prepare a factual statement of 
the events as they occurred. Dr. Jillson’s 
factual statement of the events as they 
occurred is a quotation from the Western 
V-orld’s column, wich the exception of the 
last paragraph. I don’t think that statement 
justifies the caption “Henry Clay's defense 
of Aaron Burr is affirmed via pages of the 
Frankfort paper,” and it certainly is very 
misleading and confusing; also, in your note, 
you state “being advised that some attempt 
has recently been made in Washington to 
rewrite certain phases of early Kentucky 
history, particularly the incidental associa- 
tion of Henry Clay with the Frankfort trial 
of Aaron Burr.” Mr. Editor, you were badly 
advised by your adviser. I challenge your 
adviser to refer to a single sentence or word 
to prove that anyone in Washington was 
attempting to rewrite the history of the 
alleged Frankfort trial of Aaron Burr. I 
presume you referred to Dr. Kennedy, whom 
I called inte my office and furnished with all 
the excerpts from the This’n That column 
that appeared in the State Journal. I re- 
quested him to write the history of Aaron 
Burr's trial for treason, which he did, and the 
same was published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of December 14, 1942, a copy of which 
Iam sending you. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that neither Congressman 
PLUMLEY, in his request to have Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s history printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, nor Dr. Kennedy, in his history of 
the trial of Aaron iurr, referred either di- 
rectly or indirectly to the Frankfort episode 
of the alleged trial of Aaron Burr in Frank- 
fort. As for myself, when I challenged the 
statement of Mr. Brannan, who stated in 
substance that Henry Clay was Aaron Burr's 
attorney when he was charged with treason, 
I can truthfully say that I was not aware 
of the alleged trial in Frankfort, and there- 
fore you cannot charge me with an attempt 
to rewrite Kentucky history. I reiterate that 
Aaron Burr was never indicted for any crime 
in Kentucky; therefore, Henry Clay could not 
have defended him for treason or any other 
crime. 

Subsequently, Dr. Jillson wrote in pam- 
phlet form in the spring of 1943 a very brief, 
terse summary of the Burr-Clay episode in 
Frankfort. It is a concise history of this 
court travesty and I advise anyone interested 
to read it; however, I have a few mild criti- 
cisms to make. On page 5 in Dr. Jillson’s 
pamphlet captioned “Clay apprehensive,” I 
quote: “Undismayed by his inability to get 
indictment for Burr for high misdemeanor’ — 
the legal equivalent of treason—I have to 
take issue with Dr. Jillson on his definition of 
high misdemeanor, the legal equivalent of 
treason, as it puts me on the spot, having 
previously stated in this communication that 
Colonel Daviess never charged Burr with trea- 
son, but high misdemeanor; therefore, if Dr. 
Jillson is right in defining high misdemeanor 
as the legal equivalent of treason I am wrang. 
Consequently, it behooved me to find the legal 
definition of high misdemeanor as a Federal 
crime. To that end I had the legal depart- 
ment of the Congressional Library investigate 
this legal term with the report that no 
Federal crime was ever designated as high 
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misdemeanor. I then wrote a letter to the 
United States Attorney General asking if 
there was a Federal crime of high misde- 
meanor and his reply in part is as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Reference is made to your let- 
ter of March 15 in which you ask for a defini. 
tion of the crime of high misdemeanor, and 
whether any Federal or State statute makes 
provision for such crime. * * * Federal 
law does not term any crime a high misde- 
meanor, though offenses less than felony are 
divided into misdemeanors and petty offenses, 
* * * All offenses which may be punished 
by death or imprisonment for a term exceed- 
ing 1 year shall be deemed felonies. Al) 
other offenses shall be deemed misdemeanors: 
Provided, That all offenses, the penalty for 
which does not exceed confinement in com- 
mon jail, without hard labor for a period of 
6 months, or a fine of not more than $500, 
both shall be deemed to be petty offenses; and 
all tuch petty offenses may be prosecuted 
upon information and complaint.” Then his 
communication mentions one-half dozen 
States that designate a crime high misde- 
meanor but not equal to treason. I am en- 
closing a ccpy of the Attorney General's 
letter. 

In the meantime awaiting a reply from the 
Attorney General, someone suggested that I 
make a request of the American Antiquarian 
Society, a national library of American his- 
tory in Worcester, Mass., and their reply to 
my request is as follows: High misdemeanor 
is defined in old English law books as a 
heinous offense, next in importance to high 
treason. There must be references to it in 
Murray’s Dictionary, under the word “mis- 
demeanor.” 

The above information justifies my posi- 
tion that high misdemeanor is not treason. 

In the lower paragraph on page 7 of Dr. 
Jilison’s pamphlet captioned “Burr cleared”— 
I think the caption is not only a misnomer 
but misleading as the implication is that 
he was tried for scme offense and cleared, 
but how can a man be tried and cleared if 
he was never indicted? 

I have thumbed through histories, asked 
questions, and written lettcrs about this 
controversy in order to combat my critics 
when I could have proved that they were 
abs.lutely wrong and that I am right by 
quoting the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution containing the Bill of Rights and 
also giving the legal definition of grand jury, 
viz: “No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, un- 
less on a presentment of indictment of a 
grand jury. * * * Nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb * * * 
(fifth amendment to the Constitution). 

Grand jury, viz: “A jury of inquiry who 
are summoned and returned by the sheriff to 
each session of the criminal courts, and whose 
duty is to receive compiaints and accusa- 
tion in criminal cases, hear the evidence ad- 
duced on the part of the State, and find bills 
cf indictment in cases where they are satis- 
fied a trial ought to be had.” 

All references by my critics to different his- 
tories in this discussion by implication im- 
presses the casual reader that there was 4 
trial of Aaron Burr in the Federal court in 
Frankfort. Aaron Burr was never tried for 
any crime in Frankfort as the Bill of Rights 
quoted above states that no person shall be 
held to answer for a capital, or otherwise in- 
famous crime unless on a presentment cf 
indictment of a grand jury. The grand jury 
never indicted Aaron Burr; therefore, he 
could not be tried. It looks like this shou!d 
forever settle the trial references. It is true 
that Judge Innes permitted Aaron Burr, the 
culprit, Clay and Allen, his attorneys, to 
harangue before the judge and a crowded 
court room with the grand jury present 
eulogizing Burr as a patriotic American citi- 
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gen imposed upon by his political enemies 
end when Col. Hamilton Daveiss, the United 
, ates district attorney, asked the privilege 
going before the grand jury to explain the 
jegal phases of the charges he filed, the at- 
torneys for the culprit Burr objected and the 
judge refused him the privilege of going be- 
fore the grand jury. 

This record would not be complete if I did 
not define the word “treason.” Each history 
of the futile attempt to indict Aaron Burr 
for the crime of misdemeanor in the Federal 
court at Frankfort in the fall of 1806 care- 
Jessly misuses the word treason. What is 
treason? It is a very common, much abused 
word defined by Webster, “betrayal of any 
trust or confidence; treachery; perfidy.” 
Treason may be committed a hundred times 
and not be acrjme. You may be a traitor to 
a friend, your family, religion, fraternal, 
social, or political organization, etc. There 
is one outstanding exception—a traitor to 
the United States—the most heinous of all 
crimes, the extreme penalty, death, is defined 
by the Constitution, viz: By the third sec- 
tion, article 3 of the Constitution of the 
United States, “treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies; giving them aid and comfort * * * 
no person shall be convicted of treason, un- 
less on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open 
court.” 

United States District Attorney Daveiss, 
although greatly disappointed but not dis- 
couraged because of his dismal failure on 
account of absent witnesses to present his 
charge to the first grand jury asking for the 
indictment of Burr, called a second grand 
jury to assemble on the 3d day of December, 
at which time he presented his famous charge 
asking for an indictment of the notorious 
Burr for a misdemeanor in the following 
words: 

“United States of America, Kentucky dis- 
trict, to wit: The grand jury of the United 
States in and for the body of the said dis- 
trict, do on their oaths present, that a cer- 
tain Aaron Burr, late of the city of New York, 
and Vice President of the said United States, 
did with force and arms, at the County of 
Fayette, in said district, on the 25th day of 
November last past, wilfully and unlawfully, 
and from evil premeditation, then and there 
set on foot, and prepare for a military expedi- 
tion against the dominions of the King of 
Spain, who is an European prince. at peaos 
with the said United States, to wit: against 
the provinces of said King, in North America, 
contrary to the laws of the said United States, 
in such cases provided, and against the peace 
and dignity thereof. 

“And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oath 
aforesaid, do further present, that the said 
Burr did at said district, to wit: At the 
County of Jefferson, on the day and in the 
year aforesaid, then and there, willfully and 
unlawfully, with force and arms, prepare and 
provide the means for carrying on a military 
expedition and entefprise against the domin- 
ions of the King of Spain aforesaid, who is at 
peace with the said United States, to wit: 
the provinces in North America, which are 
of the dominions of the said King of Spain, 
contrary to the laws of the United States, 
in such cases provided, and against the peace 
and dignity of the said United States. 

“And so the jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, do say that the said Aaron 
Burr, is guilty of the misdemeanors aforesaid, 
contrary to the laws of the United States, and 
against the peace and dignity thereof. 

“J. H. DAVEISs, 
“For United States.” 

The indictment having been read, the 
grand jury retired to examine the witnesses 
and frame their verdict in private. In a 
comparatively short time the grand jury re- 
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ported: “Not a true bill” and went out of 
their way to extol Burr and absolve him from 
all blame, thanks to the popularity and in- 
fluence of Henry Clay, who subsequently re- 
alized that his association with Burr was the 
mistake of his life. 

Rhody, this is a voluminous communica- 
tion. In the very nature of this discussion 
it could not be otherwise. I have had to 
combat an array of brilliant minds and al- 
most a unanimous misguided public opinion 
and in doing so, I have tried to be meticu- 
lously circumspect. I am enclosing with this 
communication the five clippings from your 
“This’n That” column and the State Journal 
in order that you may conveniently analyze 
my reply. 

The next time I am in Frankfort, which I 
hope will be soon, I will look you up. 

Sincerely yours, 
SoutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at two Separate places in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and include there- 
in two editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
acting under what seems to be the hush- 
hush policy of the bureaucrats, on No- 
vember 3, 1943, issued instructions to re- 
gional directors and their investigators 
regarding loyalty investigations. These 
instructions were withheld until after 
they were exposed in the press. They 
were finally made available late Monday 
afternoon, November 29, 1943, with an 
attached press release written by the 
Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to save time I 
ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the record these instructions 
and the press release issued by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

(Press release of U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington. D. C., November 29, 
1943] 

The Commission’s attention has been 
called to a story being distributed today by 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance rela- 
tive to certain instructions issued by the 
Commission to its investigators. 

With two or three minor exceptions, these 
instructions constitute a reaffirmation of the 
policy which the Commission has followed on 
these matters since August 1942. 

Within the past few weeks, the Commis- 
sion’s attention has been called to the fact 
that some of its investigators have allegedly, 
in carrying on investigations, deviated some- 
what from the Commission's policies. Recog- 
nizing that during the past year there has 
been a very high rate of turn-over within the 
; Commission’s investigating staff as a result 
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of persons entering the armed forces, the 
Commission felt that it would be wise onco 
again to call its policies to the attention cof 
all investigators. 

The Commission believes that adequate 
evidence relative to the qualifications of per- 
sons seeking employment in the Government 
can be obtained without, in any way, vio- 
lating the civil liberties of American citizens. 
The results of the Commission's investigatory 
activities bear out this belief. 

From July 1, 1940, up until August 23, 1943, 
the cases of 166,915 persons who had been 
investigated were decided by the Commission. 
Out of this total, 27,842 were rated ineligible 
because the Commission found, as a result 
of the investigations, that they were not 
suitable for Government employment. Of 
the total of 27,842 who were rated ineligib!e, 
774 persons were rated ineligible solely on 
loyalty grounds. Of the 774 rated ineligible 
solely on loyalty grounds, 461 were found to 
be members of the Communist Party or ac- 
tive in support of those basic principles of 
the Communist Party which gave evidence 
of adherence to the Communist Party line, 
and 313 were found to be pro-Fascist, pro- 
Nazi, or pro-Japanese. 

A copy of the Commission’s instructions 
referred to in the Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance release follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 1943. 
Regional Directors: 

The Manual of Instructions on Loyalty In- 
vestigations, which was ful'y discussed with 
regional directors and a copy of which was 
placed in the hands of every regional director 
and investigator in charge for the guidance 
of investigators, contained detailed informa- 
tion regarding methods of investigation and 
questions to be avoided. Previously definite 
instructions had been issued that no ques- 
tions should be asked regarding union mem- 
bership or activities. It has recently come to 
the attention of the Commission that inves- 
tigators have been asking persons under in- 
vestigation, and witnesses, questions which 
the Commission had specifically directed 
should not be asked. In order that such of- 
fenses be not repeated there is set forth be- 
low a list of the things investigators shou!d 
continually have in mind. Copies of these 
instructions should be immediately placed in 
the hands of every investigator. 

1. Under no circumstances should any 
question be asked of an applicant or a wit- 
ness involving union membership, union as- 
sociations, or union activities. Not only 
should the applicant not be asked about 
membership in a union but any question 
should be avoided which might elicit from 
the applicant or from a witness union mem- 
bership or activities. 

2. If in the course of the investigation 
witnesses say that a certain person is a Com- 
munist because he has associated with cer- 
tain persons in a union known or said to ke 
Communists, the investigator should not ask 
the applicant about his association with 
these particular individuals, since the asking 
of such questions would expose the Commis- 
sion to the charge that this is an indirect way 
of connecting the applicant with union ac- 
tivities. In other words, the question of 
unionism should not be brought up in any 
way in an investigation, either directly or 
indirectly. 

3. Do not ask any question whatever in- 
volving the applicant’s sympathy with Loyal- 
ists in Spain. This means that the investi- 
gator should avoid not only asking about the 


applicant’s sympathy in the Spanish War but 
no reference should be made to any such or- 
ganizations as the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
or any other of the many Spanish relief 
groups. The whole matter of the war in 
Spain should be scrupulousiy avoided by the 
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investigator as having any bearing on pro- 
communism. 

4. Do not ask any question about member- 
ship in the Washington Bookshop or any 
bookshop in any city similar to the Wash- 
ington Bookshop. 

5.In asking an applicant whether he 
knows a certain individual, that individual 
should not be characterized in any way so as 
to show the individual’s views or leanings. 
For illustration, an applicant should not be 
asked, “‘Do you know John Jones, reputed to 
be a Communist?” The question, if at all 
necessary, should be, “Do you know John 
Jones, and what has been the nature of your 
association with him?” 

6. Do not ask a husband, who is an appli- 
cant, questions about his wife, and do not 
ask a wife, who is an applicant, questions 
about her husband. Ask the applicant only 
as to matters having to do with himself, but 
not with members of his family or others. 

7. During the special interview never argue 
with the applicant or indicate that you think 
he is evasive. Simply ask the question and 
record the answer. If it is your opinion that 
the applicant is evasive or untruthful, you 
may say so in your report and give the basis 
for your statement. 

8. In speaking to the applicant or to a wit- 
ness do not characterize an organization as 
communistic or fascist. Do not characterize 
it at all. Do not say, “We have information 
that you have been active in the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, a Communist organi- 
zation.” Say rather, “We have information 
that you have been connected with the In- 
ternational Labor Defense. Have you been 
associated with this organization and what 
has been the nature of such association?” 

9. Do not ask a witness any question in 
such form that the witness may derive in- 
formation regarding the applicant which he 
otherwise would not have. Remember that 
your task is to obtain information and not 
give information. Do not ask a witness 
whether John Jones, the applicant, is a Com- 
munist unless you immediately follow with 
the question whether John Jones is a Fascist 
or pro-Nazi. The same applies with respect 
to the questioning of the applicant. 

10. Under no circumstances ask any ques- 
tion or make any statement to the applicant 
or to a witness relating directly or indirectly 
to the color, race, creed, or religion of an 
applicant or witness. 

11. Obtain all available information from 
witnesses which will help establish whether 
the applicant was a Communist Party line 
conformist. Do not discuss the party line 
with the applicant or with witnesses. Fa- 
miliarize yourself thoroughly with the party 
line test and ask questions which will specifi- 
cally bring out whether the applicant changed 
his views at certain periods, but do not men- 
tion party line unless the witness offers the 
information that the applicant did follow 
the Communist Party line. In that event 
ask the witness specifically what statement 
or actions on the part of the applicant he 
has in mind or knows about which leads him 
to the conclusion that the applicant was a 
party line follower. Again, have in mind it 
is not your function to argue or give infor- 
mation, but merely to elicit information. 
Attached hereto you will find a statement 
which will help you to understand what is 
meant by the Communist Party line. 

12. Do not ask any question regarding the 
type of reading matter read by the appli- 
cant. This includes especially the Daily 
Worker and all radical and liberal publica- 
tions. Remember that the mere fact that 
@ person reads a certain publication is no 
indication that he believes in the principles 
advocated by such publication. Citizens are 
free to read anything they like. 

13. Do not ask any questions as to so- 
called mixed parties, that is to say, whether 
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the applicant associates with Negroes or has 
had Negroes in his home. 

14. Do not ask regarding membership or 
interest in the Lawyers Guild, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the Socialist Party, the 
League of Women Shoppers, or the Harry 
Bridges Defense. Committee. This is not a 
complete list of organizations about which 
no questions should be asked, but investiga- 
tors should avoid asking any questions re- 
garding any organization unless it has been 
authoritatively designated as subversive. If 
the investigator is in doubt the best policy is 
not to ask the question. 

15. Do not ask general questions regarding 
the political philosophy of the applicant, such 
as, whether he believes in capitalism or what 
his opinion is regarding certain events of a 
current or historical nature. 

16. Do not ask intimate personal ques- 

ions. Do not ask such questions as come 
under the category of “snooping.” 

17. Exercise intelligence. Keep in mind 
what you are looking for. Remember that 
you are investigating the loyalty of the ap- 
plicant to the United States. You are not 
investigating whether his views are unortho- 
dox or do not conform with those of the ma- 
jority of the people. What you are looking 
for is to determine whether there is evidence 
that the applicant’s interest in the welfare of 
another country transcends his interest in 
the weifare of the United States. Remem- 
ber that a question of an improper nature 
will result in criticism of, and embarrassment 
to, the Commission. Do not ask any question 
which is immaterial and has no bearing on the 
ultimate issue involved. 

18. The investigator conducting a loyalty 
investigation should also conduct any special 
hearing which may be required. However, 
newly employed investigators or investigators 
without experience in loyalty cases should 
discuss the questions to be asked during the 
special hearing with their supervisors. Where 
feasible an investigator thoroughly expe- 
rienced in loyalty matters should sit in on all 
special hearings in which derogatory infor- 
mation relative to loyality is to be discussed. 

From time to time you will receive addi- 
tional instructions as to what to do and 
what not to do in the course of investigation 
of loyalty cases. The foregoing instructions 
are to be rigidly observed and any deviation 
therefrom will be cause for disciplinary ac- 
tion, 


L. A. Moyer, 
Frecutive Director and Chief Examiner. 


COMMUNIST ParTy LINE 


The Commission, on the basis of its ex- 
perience in handling thousands of these cases, 
has developed certain policy standards. It is 
of primery importance to record the fact that 
the Civil Service Commission will not con- 
sider charges against persons who are found 
merely to possess a progressive interest in 
seeking changes in the country’s economic 
and political structure but who adhere firmly 
to the principle that such changes are only to 
be brought about through orderly democratic 
processes. 

On the other side of the picture, there have 
evolved certain fairly well-defined categories, 
where, assuming adequate evidence, a nega- 
tive conclusion follows. Typical of these lat- 
ter categories are the following: 

Persons who have advocated revolution or 
the use of force, if necessary, in order to bring 
about political or economic changes. , 

Persons whose association with organiza- 
tions in agreement with the attitudes and 
policies of the Nazis, Fascists, or Commu- 
nists, has been such as to indicate sympathy 
with the programs of the Nazis, Fascists, or 
Communists. 

Persons who have expressed a desire to see 
the Axis Nations emerge as the victor in the 
present conflict. 
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Persons whose record shows that they are 
more concerned with the success or failure 
of a foreign government or a foreign politica] 
system than with the welfare of the United 
States Government. 

It is clear, of course, that tied up with the 
last point mentioned above is the whole 
question of communism. In connection with 
the handling of these cases, the Commission 
has issued the following instructions to its 
staff: 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE 


A good definition of a Communist is “one 
who has followed the Communist Party line 
through one or more changes.” The Com- 
munist Party line is the policy advocated by 
the various factions of the Komintern. It is 
the policy of preserving and protecting the 
Soviet Union by whatever means are deter- 
mined by its leaders. 

It is not of great importance that the line 
during the first 10 years of the existence of 
the Communist Party be intimately known. 
It is, however, imperative that any person in- 
vestigating Communist activity should know 
the last three major line changes. These are 
set forth below. 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 1929 TO 1934 


On May 6, 1929, a Communist Party spokes- 
man said: “I think the moment is not far 
off when a revolutionary crisis will develop 
in America.” From that time on all Com- 
munist activity in this country was actively 
directed toward violent overthrow of this 
Government. The literature of the party 
constantly promised the members that the 
day of reckoning had arrived; “that the 
shackles of capitalism were to be thrown off 
and that the decadent capitalist government 
was to be replaced by a proletarian dictator- 
ship.” In order to reduce the masses to the 
depth of despair necessary to reduce their re- 
sistance to armed revolution, it was essential! 
in the opinion of the Communists, that the 
capitalist government refrain from any social 
changes which might “drug the masses into 
continued acceptance of the capitalistic sys- 
tem.” For this reason the Communists 
sought to wreck and destroy attempts by the 
New Deal to pass social legislation. Any 
person daring to advance such legislation was 
violently hated by them and branded with 
the term of contempt “Social Fascist.” They 
included in this category President Roosevelt 
and the New Deal, John L. Lewis, Norman 
Thomas and his Socialist Party, and most 
liberals. They harassed the Socialist Party 
in its attempt to set up social security and 
unemployed workers’ benefit organizations, 
and generally attempted to keep the United 
States in economic chaos. It must be re- 
membered that this period included the worst 
years of the depression. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY PERIOD DECEMBER 1934 TO 
AUGUST 1939 

In December 1934 Earl Browder returned 
from a trip to Russia and immediately called 
a halt to the revolutionary program, and at 
the same time launched the most effective 
period of Communist infiltration in this 
country. This was the Popular Front period 
The party made a complete about face. They 
ceased to apply the term “Social Fascist” to 
such persons as President Roosevelt, Thomas, 
and Lewis. They adopted the heroes of the 
American Revolution as forerunners of Amer- 
ican communism. The picture of Abraham 
Lincoln took its place beside that of Stalin. 
Where they had previously attacked attempts 
at social reform they now created a multi- 
plicity of “front” organizations to further 
such causes. Where they had previously 
chosen to ignore the rise of fascism in Ger- 
many, they now bitterly attacked Hitler and 
called for ea united front of the great democ- 
racies—Soviet Russia, Great Britain, China, 
and the United States—to stop the Mad Dog 
of Europe, The Daily Worker demanded puni- 
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tive action against Japan and boycotting of 
other Axis countries. Where they had previ- 
ously expressed nothing but hatred toward 
liberals and other radicals, they now courted 
these persons assiduously even to the extent 
of giving a testimonial dinner for Norman 
Thomas, the arch foe of communism in the 
years gone by. 

COMMUNAZI PERIOD AUGUST 1939 TO JUNE 1941 

In August 1939 Russia signed a nonaggres- 
sion pact with Germany and the Communist 
Party line made a complete about face. Im- 
mediately all preparations for defense were 
termed by the Sommunists as warmonger- 
ing. The British war effort was reviled in 
the columns of the Daily Worker as an im- 
perialistic war for the perpetuation of cap- 
italist rule. 

Communists, through their stooges in the 
party front organization, violently opposed 
such defense measures as the conscription 
pill and the lend-lease bill and extensions 
of the Monroe Doctrine to the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a whole. The Communists allied 
themselves with other radical peace groups 
in an attempt to keep America from defend- 
ing itself and from fighting against Hitler. 
They spread anti-Yankee imperialist propa- 
ganda throughout South America in an ef- 
fort to divide the Americas. President Roose- 
velt was denounced as a warmonger. His 
defense program was termed an effort to drag 
the American people into an imperialistic war. 
All of the familiar and time-worn anti- 
war arguments were adopted by the Com- 
munists. In the youth faction the expres- 
sion “The Yanks are not coming” became ex- 
tremely popular. Their war cry became, “No 
A. E. F., no convoys.” While the Communists 
in America did not openly support Adolf 
Hitler and the Axis, they revived every device 
for drawing attention away from the injus- 
tice perpetrated by that regime. American 
Communists and fellow travelers sided with 
Russia in the war with Finland. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY PERIOD (REVIVED) 
22, 1941, TO DATE 


With the attack of Russia by Germany on 
this date, the Communist Party line over- 
night reverted again to the collective-security 
phase. Communists began to vie with patri- 
otic Americans in purchasing Defense bonds 
and volunteering for civilian defense duties. 
The slogan “The Yanks are not coming,” was 
changed over night to “Stop Hitler Now,” and 
“The Yanks are not coming too late.” This is 
perhaps the most difficult period in which to 
detect an American Communist. 

An earmark of an American Communist 
today is an advanced degree of patriotism. 
It is, therefore, difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe, but it must be remembered that 
this cloak of patriotism was not donned un- 
til June 23, 1941. However, it must also be 
remembered that many loyal Americans were 
sincerely isolationist in viewpoint until the 
necessity of our participation in the war be- 
came increasingly evident. The Communist 
will try to lead one to think that he is of that 
category. The fact which gives him away is 
the suddenness of his switch. 

It must be made clear that to identify one 
as a Communist or a Fellow Traveler (or @ 
sympathizer), it will be necessary to show a 
following of the above line through one or 
more changes. Many liberals were taken in 
by the Communists in the first collective-se- 
curity period but became aware of the true 
situation with the change in line occasioned 
by the signing of the communazi pact in 
August 1939 


JUNE 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues must have wondered who 
were the pressure groups that could exert 
such influence on the Civil Service Com- 
mission as to cause them to issue such 
instructions. 


These instructions in my 








opinion open the door to let unlimited 
subversive elements in to join those al- 
ready on the Federal pay roll, to under- 
mine and destroy our Government. 

In order that the Members of the 
House of Representatives be kept in sus- 
pense no longer, I will read a communi- 
cation addressed to all locals of the 
United Federal Workers, which is only 
one of three Federal employees’ unions, 
entitled “U. F. W. A. Clarifies Investiga- 
tion Procedure,” and signed by Eleanor 
Nelson, secretary-treasurer, U. F. W. A. 
U. F. W. A. CLARIFIES INVESTIGATION PROCEDURE 
To All Locals of the United Federal Workers: 

Tuesday morning a committee from the 
United Federal Workers met with the full 
Civil Service Commission to obtain clarity in 
regard to their investigatory policies. Rep- 
resenting the United Federal Workers of 
America were myself; Arthur Stein; Milton 
Freeman of our legal committee; Louis Ger- 
rard, business agent for Local 203; Robert 
Sherman, business agent for Local 1; and 
Helen Shonick, business agent for Local 10. 
Present at the interview for the Commission 
were the Commissioners, Harry B. Mitchell, 
President, Mrs. Lucille Foster McMillin, and 
Arthur S. Fleming; William H. McMillen, 
Chief of the Investigations Division; and 
Chief Counsel] Alfred Klein. 

The United Federal Workers’ representa- 
tives pointed out that in recent cases civil- 
service investigators had shcwn antiunion 
sentiments, racial intolerance, and improper 
inquiry into the political views of applicants. 
In regard to these cases, the Civil Service 
Commission stated: ‘We are making an in- 
vestigation of all the cases to which you 
refer. The first reports show that in at least 
three of the four instances presented the 
allegations are well grounded, and not only 
the investigators, but their immediate super- 
visors, definitely violated the Commission's 
policies and instructions. These employees 


| are now being given the opportunity of pre- 


senting their side of the case. If, after all 
the evidence is in, our tentative conclusion 
becomes our final conclusion, we will take 
appropriate disciplinary action.” 

The national office believes this clarifica- 
tion of policy, coupled with the quick and 
clear action by the Commissioners in dealing 
with the investigators who had violated the 
policy, is of great importance to Federal 
workers. 

The Civil Service Commission further clari- 
fied their policy in regard to investigations. 
Under no circumstances, they maintained, 
are their investigators allowed to ask ques- 
tions concerning union activity, racial tol- 
eiance, sympathy for the Spanish Loyalists, 
membership in the Bookshop, and religious 
matters. On our request, they also agreed to 
reconsider their policy of questioning mar- 
ried persons concerning the activities of their 
husbands or wives, and indicated that this 
type of question would be stopped. They 
further agreed to reconsider questions con- 
cerning personal friends and social acquaint- 
ances. They thanked the United Federal 
Workers for bringing the cases discussed to 
their attention and urged that we continue 
reporting to them any similar instances. It 
is extremely important that every local in- 
form its members of the Official position of 
the Civil Service Commission as described 
above, so that they are fully prepared in case 
they are investigated by the Commission. 
Also, any instance in which the above poli- 
cies are violated in any way by any repre- 
sentative of the Civil Service Commission 
should be reported at once to the national 
office. 

U. F. W. A. representatives urged that the 
Commission stop all questioning concerning 
membership in so-called front organiza- 
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tions and that such membership be neither 
a cause for investigation or a subject of ques- 
tioning. The Civil Service Commission did 
not agree with our position on this, but 
promised to send us a clarifying statement on 
their policy in dealing with membership in 
these organizations. When this statement is 
received, the national office will discuss it 
further with the Commission and other rep- 
resentatives of the administration. 
Fraternally yours, 
ELEANOR NELSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, U. F. W. A. 


This letter is not dated, which happens 
to be important. It is also significant 
that out of the thousands of cases in- 
vestigated by the Commission, even the 
Officers of the U. FP. W. A., according to 
this letter, could find only four cases 
to bring to the attention of the Commis- 
sion. Three or four cases are hardly 
enough to warrant the Commission issu- 
ing instructions that nullify probably the 
most important part of their work. 

In the press release of the Civil Service 
Commission dated November 29, 1943, 
referred to a moment ago, it is stated: 

With two or three minor exceptions, these 
instructions constitute a reaffirmation of the 
policy which the Commission has followed on 
these matters since August 1942. 


But 
claims: 

On our request they (the Commission) also 
agreed to reconsider their policy of question- 
ing married persons concerning the activities 
of their husbands or wives and indicated 
that this type of question would be stopped. 


in Eleanor Nelson’s letter she 


Eleanor Nelson also stated in her let- 
ter: 

U. F. W. A. representatives urged that the 
Commission stop all questioning concerning 
membership in so-called front organizations 
and that such membership be neither a cause 
for investigation or a subject of questioning. 


If the Members will read the instruc- 
tions of November 3, 1943 issued by the 
Civil Service Commission, previously in- 
serted in these remarks, they will appre- 
ciate how effective was the work of this 
U. F. W. A. pressure group, which follows 
so closely the Communist party line. It 
cannot be denied that people who follow 
the Communist line have only one pur- 
pose in mind, which is to destroy our 
form of government. 

UNITED FEDERAL WORKERS OF AMERICA FOLLOW 
COMMUNIST LINE 

Although the United Federal Workers 
of America claims that it is a bona fide 
union seeking to advance the interests of 
Federal workers, it is actually an organ- 
ization which has as its primary purpose 
the advancement of the policies and or- 
ganizations supported by the Communist 
Party. Its alleged interest in the condi- 
tions of Federal employees is purely a 
device for gaining contact with such em- 
ployees for its primary propaganda pur- 
poses. While this charge cannot be lev- 
eled at every single member of the U. F. 
W. A., since some have joined in their 
honest desire for a genuine union, never- 
theless in my opinion the charge is well 
founded against those who actually de- 
cide the policies of the organization, the 
real leaders of the union. 

As proof that the U. F. W. A. has faith- 
fully followed the line of the Communist 
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Party in all its variations, let us look at 
the record. The Federal Record of De- 
cember 26, 1938, official organ of the 
U. F. W. A., called for direct aid to the 
victims of Hitlerism, and in its September 
17, 1938, issue, when the line of the Com- 
munist Party was for collective security 
among the democracies against the Fas- 
cist aggressors, for a world-wide fight 
gainst fascism. 

After the signing of the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact on August 23, 1939, the line of the 
U. F. W. A. changed accordingly: 

First. The Library of Congress News- 
letter, a U. F. W. A. !ocal union organ, in 
its issue of April 1940 opposed guns and 
bullets or loans to foreign governments 
and denounced all warlike expenditures. 

Second. The Federal Worker of Sep- 
tember 3, 1940, U. F. W. A. convention 
issue, published an article headed “Your 
Government job won’t save you from the 
draft.” 

Third. Under the column of National 
News the mimeographed bulletin Reve- 
nues, organ of U. F. W. A. Revenue Local 
147, declares: 

Maritime unions protested bitterly as 
United States-subsidized shipowners planned 
to evade the neutrality-law program. * * * 
Labor and war: American labor wants no part 
in the European war, supports the neutrality 
program, 


And criticized the attack on Earl 
Browder, which charged him with the 
falsification of passports. 

Fourth. At this time the Federal 
Workers School arranged a course on 


War, Its Causes and Relationships. 


Fifth. Union Newsletter, organ of 
W. P. A., Local 1, May 29, 1940, states: 

Labor wants no war or any part of it, and 
while countries in Europe are engaged in their 
barbaric orgies of conquest and aggression 
as they have been doing for centuries, it must 
ever be the purpose of the United States to 
remain out of these wars. 


This publication recommended affilia- 
tion with the Emergency Peace Com- 
mittee, which was cooperating with the 
American Peace Mobilization, which con- 
ducted the picket line around the White 
House. 

After June 22, 1941, when Hitler in- 
vaded Russia, the line of the U. F. W. A. 
changes accordingly. Heretofore the 
U. F. W. A. had supported Communist- 
led strikes in important defense indus- 
tries during the Stalin-Hitler Pact. The 
last convention of the U. F. W. A., held 
in Philadelphia at the end of October 
1942, went on record for immediate open- 
ing of a second front, passage of the teen- 


age draft bill without restrictions, a | 


break in diplomatic relations with Vichy 


France and Franco Spain; declaration | 


of war on Finland.—Washington Post, 
October 27 and 30, 1942. 

The conduct of meetings in the U. F. 
W. A. in putting over resolutions in sup- 
port of the current Communist Party 
line has been arbitrary and undemo- 
cratic. Kenneth Decker, former presi- 
dent of the W. P. A. locals, and other 
officers and members resigned from the 
union in September 1940 following the 
adoption of a resolution opposing the 
draft law. They charged in their letter 
of resignation: 
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The forwarding of this resolution on which 
the full membership of the union was never 
given the opportunity to vote, is the latest 
of a series of instances in which a small offi- 
cial group has undertaken to commit the 
union to a stand on political questions with- 
out full consultation. * * * We have 
come to feel that as a result of the recent 
actions on political questions, this union now 
has become more of a liability than an asset. 
(Washington Daily News, September 17, 1940.) 


It is an acknowledged principle that 
Government employees oppose the use of 
the strike weapon for the attainment of 
their ends. The U. F. W. A. does not 
recognize this principle. The U.F. W. A. 
conducted a strike at the Social Security 
Board in Baltimore a few years ago. At 
the 1942 convention they amalgamated 
with the United Cafeteria Workers—a 
thoroughly unsound step from a union 
viewpoint. This union has threatened to 
strike in the Government cafeterias in 
Washington.—Washington Daily News, 
October 29, 1942, page 26. 

The U. F. W. A. has cooperated with 
the following Communist-controlled or- 
ganizations: Workers’ Alliance, Consum- 
ers’ Union, Federated Press, Labor Re- 
search Association, the Washington 
Bookshop, Washington Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy, Friday Magazine, the 
Washington Committee for Aid to China, 
and Washington Peace Mobilization, 
which participated in the White House 


| picket line—Washington Peace Council 


leaflet, meeting, December 4, 1940. 

The U. F. W. A. has defended Federal 
employees dismissed for subversive ac- 
tivities. A case in point is that of Helen 
Miller, fired by the Department of Labor. 
Note leaflet advertising meeting for this 
purpose, held on July 25, 26, 1941, called 
by Local 10. 

onald Henderson, dismissed Colum- 
bia University instructor and avowed 
member of the Communist Party has 
been a speaker for the U. F. W. A— 
circular, Federal Workers School, Octo- 
ber 3 to December 12, 1939. Frank Rhy- 
lick, former editor of the Federal Record, 
is now the correspondent of the Daily 
Worker, official organ of the Communist 
Party. 

Eleanor Nelson, secretary-treasurer of 
the U. F. W. A., has a record over a long 
period of years of being a devoted fol- 
lower of the Communist Party line. Her 
full biography in a most laudatory vein 
appears in the Daily Worker of August 
9, 1942. She was a speaker at the Com- 
munist-supported meeting to lift the 
embargo held in Washington.—Daily 
Worker, March 30, 1938, page 4. She 
is a member of the Washington Com- 
mittee for Democratic Action, which was 
active in behalf of Earl Browder. 

She was a speaker at the Communist- 
controlled National Negro Congress in 
October 1937, cited by Attorney General 


| Biddle as subversive. 


She was a speaker at a meeting held 
in Washington, supported by the Wash- 
ington Committee to Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy and the Communist Party.— 
Daily Worker, March 30, 1938, page 4. 

While I appreciate the Communist ele- 
ments in the labor movement will at- 
tempt to smear me as being antilabor, 
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there cannot be one iota of justification 
for their statement, 

As a matter of fact, the patriotic mem- 
bers of labor unions are as anxious as 
we all are to expose those organizations 
that are Communist-dominated for their 
own protection, In proof of this fact, let 
me read from yesterday’s Washington 
Daily News the following: 

The largest and oldest of the 3 organ- 
izations of this character is the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, which is 
credited with 80,000 members and is headed 
by Luther Steward, president, and Gertrude 
McNally, secretary-treasurer. It formerly 
was a part of the American Federation of 
Labor, but is now independent. 

Mr. Steward said today, “The question of 
the rood faith or patriotism of Federal em- 
ployees has never been an issue in the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees. We 
do not feel that Federal employees in gen- 
eral have any reason to fear any investigation 
conducted in good faith, as to their ante- 
cedents or membership in outside organi- 
zations.” 

The third organization of this type is the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, an A. F. of L. affiliate. Its president, 
James B. Burns, today deferred comment 
on the disclosure affecting the Civil Service 
Commission, and said he wished to study the 
documents. 


I understand there is a quotation in 
the paper today from Mr. Burns. While 
I have not read it, yet, knowing that 
his organization is thoroughly patriotic, 
I have good reason to believe that state- 
ment will back me up in my contention. 

Who in the name of heaven is run- 
ning this country? 

The duly elected representatives in 
Congress or the Communists and fellow 
travelers? 

It is high time that we wake up and find 
out what is going on in our Government, 
and give evidence that we are ready and 
willing to do something tangible to keep 
our oath of office, to wit: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 


Let us emulate the deeds of that great 
Russian army at Stalingrad, or those 
never-to-be-forgotten men of Gen. 
George Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge, and stand steadfast for a benevo- 
lent, strong, and patriotic Americr whose 
cornerstone of liberty, freedom, and 
justice is our Constitution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think one of the sad 
commentaries on our people is the fact 
that they have grown so accustome’i to 
the charge that there are Communists in 
the Government that it no longer shock 
the American people. We take it as a 
matter of course, where a few years ago 
we were horrified. 

The fact remains that communism has 
grown in the Government until we can 
hardly realize the extent to which Com- 
munists have control of the machiner) 
of this administration. This morning : 
taxi driver I was riding with said, “I 
anyone doubts that the Communists ar: 
in control of a lot of things around here, 
they ought to run a taxi for a while. 
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They get in my cab and boast about the 
agencies they have taken over and their 
plans to take over other agencies.” 

Mr. BUSBEY. That is absolutely cor- 
rect, and I have stated publicly from the 
platforms in this country for more than 
20 years that the biggest danger we have 
is not the enemy from without but our 
enemies from within. The Communists 
of this country and their fellow travel- 
ers are taking every advantage of the 
apathy of the American people, who do 
not interest themselves in trying to find 
out what is going on in this country. 
Believe it or not, this infiltration of 
Communists is going to be the ruination 
of our republican form of government. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Yes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman said 
that he had not seen the statement by 
Mr. Burns as yet. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I have not. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. In today’s edition of 
the Washington Daily News this quota- 
tion is credited to Mr. Burns, and I think 
the gentleman should have it in his 
record at this time: 

While it may be true that improper ques- 
tions have been asked by some inexperi- 
enced investigators when inquiring concern- 
ing the connections and antecedents of ap- 
plicants for Government positions, it is like- 
wise true that character investigations are a 
necessity, because there should never be any 
question about the loyalty and moral fitness 
of Government employees. If the (Civil Serv- 
ice Commission) order should operate to 
limit the scope of inquiry to an extent which 
would foreclose pertinent interrogation and 
defeat the purposes underlying character in- 
vestigations, it should be rescinded. 


I might call attention to the headline 
covering this story which is: “First U. 
F. W. president reported picked by F. D.” 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Kansas for his contribution. May 
I also say that since the news comments 
in the Washington Daily News of last 

fonday, and the few remarks I was priv- 
ileged to make on the floor of this House, 
I have received several letters from in- 
vestigators stating that they hope that 
this thing will be cleaned up; that it is 
one thing that is giving them heartaches, 
and that this order of November 3 had 
really taken the heart out of them and 
their work. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROWE. I said the other day 
when the gentleman was talking on this 
same subject, that the laxity may have 
permitted someon to get in who makes 
these rules, so that people of communis- 
tic and subversive natures will get into 
the Government, and that they have pro- 
mulgated these rules for that purpose. 
I think it is important that we realize the 
possibility that some of that group may 
have gotten high enough to promulgate 
these rules, and they have done it for an 
ulterior purpose. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Oh, this is not the only 
pressure group involved in this particu- 
lar order of November 3. Ata later date 
I shall name and go into some of the 
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others, and will also show how this 
whole picture ties up into a picture of the 
Office of War Information, and when 
that story ever gets told to the people of 
this country, there will really be some 
fireworks. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. If I understand the 
news from Kentucky accurately, there is 
no apathy on the part of the American 
people condoning this sort of thing. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The Dies committee 
investigation of this situation, which is 
already assured, will uncover some facts 
to startle the country. If the people will 
follow this investigation very closely they 
will get an insight into how the Com- 
munists have infiltrated into key Gov- 
ernment positions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana {Mr. LaANnpIs) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


CANNERS AND THE O. P. A. 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I was sur- 
prised to learn that Judge Vinson applied 
Galbraith’s profit theories in repudiating 
Government’s pledges to canners. At 
this point I wish to quote from the Wash- 
ington Food Report, published by the 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion: 

In the letter accompanying the directive, 
Judge Vinson explains the repudiation in 
about this manner: “I am aware of the prom- 
ises and commitments of O. P. A. officials 
and have taken them into consideration but 
these were commitments of minor officials. 
In my opinion they are without standing or 
authority, particularly when the Commander 
in Chief directs otherwise.” 

It is difficult to understand this announce- 
ment at this time when the administration is 
concerned about promoting a large pack of 
canned goods for 1944. Those canners who 
lost on particular packs this year will be hard 
to convince that they should repeat their 
performance next year. 

Based upon an order issued by the O. P. A. 
on March 24, 1943, the canners proceeded 
upon the assumption that adjustments of 
maximum prices will be made to reflect the 
increased cost of labor. In fact, the O. P. A. 
reaffirmed this agreement again on March 
27 and April 7. Now, months after the in- 
dustry, in good faith, attempted to carry out 
its part of the agreement, it is summarily 
scrapped by the direction of the President 
of the United States through a directive from 
Judge Vinson to the War Food Administra- 
tion and Office of Price Administration. The 
canners, their faith in the Government shat- 
tered, are left holding the bag. 

If the Chief Executive is to continue to 
interfere with agreements entered into by his 
principal food agency, then it becomes ob- 
vious that we are wasting millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money to maintain the 
Office of Price Administration as an instru- 
ment to solve the Nation’s food problem. 

The effect of the repudiation will probably 
have a more adverse effect on the production 
of canned goods next year than almost any- 
thing that could happen. It forces canners 
to justify their claims for the promised sub- 
sidy by furnishing a complete accounting of 
their financial situation; prohibits the pay- 
ment of the subsidy to any company making 
more than 6 percent on their net worth or 
more than 4 percent on their net sales in 
1943, thus penalizing instead of rewarding 
efficiency, It makes payment of the subsidy 
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contingent on the over-all operations in 1943; 
interprets the so-called hardship clause to 
the effect that there is no hardship if the 
canner’s profits were above the specified per- 
centages, and rules that the maximum 
amount of the subsidy a canner may collect 
is the difference between his actual earnings 
and specified percentages. 


This lays the foundation for Govern- 
ment regulation of profits of all indus- 
tries and is a return to the philosophy of 
the New Deal satellites in the early days 
of the O. P. A., a philosophy which 
stirred the anger of the Emergency Court, 
causing it to tersely comment that no 
person can be expected to operate an 
unprofitable business at a loss. 

Certainly the administration cannot 
expect the canners to continue operation 
at a financial loss; certainly it cannot 
expect them to go into all-out produc- 
tion in the face of the Government’s 
record of broken promises. 

The behind-the-scenes activities of the 
Chief Executive and his “palace guard” 
have reduced the total production of 
canned foods in 1943 to the danger point. 
The estimates of the 1943 pack that are 
being used currently by various agencies 
working on canned foods show a reduc- 
tion of 27,000,000 cases from the 1942 
pack. What we want is an increase in 
the 1944 pack, not a reduction. The 
entire canned-food program should be 
published not later than January 1 for 
camners to do full-scale planning of 
maximum production. 

Last year the canners sought definite 
information on raw-Material costs, price 
ceilings, and wages. But by the middle 
of June, with the packing season under 
way, very little was done to solve these 
problems. I hope the canners will not 
have to ga through the red tape and 
delays they had to contend with last year. 

Last year on July 8 I received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Indiana: 

Future of canning industry up to you. 
Socialistic government bungling and stran- 
gling entire industry. Pea pack completed. 
Cest dollar seven. Government ceiling dol- 
lar. Cannot survive such loss. Our patience 
exhausted. Canners will not sell until sub- 
sidy removed and fair price set. Food short- 
age definitely coming. Congress supposediy 
makes laws. Do something. 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I wish 
to say to the gentleman that last spring 
representatives of the canning industry 
came to the Committee on Agriculture 
and the impression that I think every 
member received from those hearings 
was that at that time Dr. Galbraith and 
other O. P. A. men were more interested 
in arriving at a way of controlling the 
profits of the canner than he was in 
the amount of the goods that were going 
to be produced in 1943. I would just like 
to ask the gentleman from Indiana from 
his exhaustive study of this canning in- 
dustry in the last year, if that is the 
right picture to get, that there are so 
many forces that seem to be much more 
interested in control than they are in 
the production of food. Now, is that 
right or is it wrong? 


Mr. 
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Mr. LANDIS. I think they are more 
-interested in control than they are in 
more production. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I would like to make 
this observation, that G. D. Cole, one of 
the great Socialists of England, said 
many years ago, the best way to bring 
about socialism was to destroy the possi- 
bility of sustained profits and make those 
in private industries give up any hope 
of making money and socialism would 
follow of its own accord. 

Mr. LANDIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In those cases you are 
giving as an example this afternoon, is it 
not a fact that the canners were looking 
back to the similar period after the last 
war, and is it not a fact that 70 percent 
of the canners failed; that is, were com- 
pelled, because of the conditions then, 
to go into very difficult conditions ap- 
proaching failure? Is it not a fact that 
they were meeting with the supposedly 
accredited representatives of the O. P. A. 
to work out those problems as they apply 
at the present time and did they not 
think, will not the gentleman agree with 
me, that the canners were given the iight 
to think they were dealing with respon- 
sible representatives of the O. P. A.? 

Mr. LANDIS. There is no question 
about that. They have spent many days 
and many weeks down here in Washing- 
ton conferring with these O. P. A. offi- 
cials, and they expected their promises 
to be good, and if Mr. Vinsen. as agent 
for the President of the United States, 
can revoke any promise they made, the 
canners are wasting time, and any other 
businessmen are wasting time in coming 
to Washington and talking to the so- 
called minor officials. 

Mr. HORAN. Will 
yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr, HORAN. I am surprised to hear 
this statement coming from Judge Vin- 
son, because I know right now as they lay 
plans for next year’s pack, canners are 
looking for not only a positive, but an 
encouraging and a helpful operation of 
these agencies, and they need it at this 
time. I wonder if anything is shaping 
up at all locking toward a responsible 
and authoritative single head for the 
Focd Administration? 

Mr. LANDIS. That is what we have 
been claiming all the time, that we need 
a single food agency, to have somebody 
to go to where there is some authority. 
We have to deal with too many agencies. 
We go to the Department of Agriculture, 
to the War Food Administration, to the 
O. P. A., and then to Judge Vinson, and 
finally to the White House. There is no 
one who seems to be in authority. 


the gentleman 


Mr. HORAN. Will the gentleman 
yicld further? 
Mr. LANDIS. I yield further. 


RTE att oe ow ee pr ner. 
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Mr. HORAN. Apparently if it suits 
their purpose they can repudiate the 
authority of any other Department? 

Mr. LANDIS. That is true. 

Mr. HORAN. According to the state- 
ment it would seem that way. 

Mr. LANDIS. According to this re- 
port, what the canners ought to do or 
any businessmen, when they come to 
Washington next time, is to go to Judge 
Vinson and not deal with anyone else. 
He should handle the situation. 

On June 11, I received the following 
report from Salem, Oreg.: 


We can give you very little information of 
a definite nature, and what little we can tell 
you is not at all favorable or encouraging. 
At present, it looks as though we shall not 
be packing very many of the fruit items this 
year. 

In the first place, we have been endeavoring 
for months to get approval from the War 
Labor Board on our petition to increase wages 
in the cannery. Ever since Messrs. Lewis 
and Roosevelt tangled in their well-known 
free-for-all, and the Commander in Chief 
issued his hold-the-line edict of April 8, we 
have gotten nowhere fast on our petition 
for wage increases. Even if this is ironed 
out and we are allowed to pay what we de- 
sire, we have been told indirectly that we 
shall not be allowed to include any of this 
advance in wages in our ceiling prices for 
commodities packed this year. Our pay roll 
for the 1942 season was approximately $500,- 
000. The wage increase which we have ap- 
plied for and which we believe will ultimately 
be approved, reflects an increase of 25 per- 
cent. Gentlemen, a little quick arithmetic 
will give you $125,000. We are sorry to state 
that our operations of last year did not show 
us a margin which will allow us to absorb 
wage increases totaling $125,000. 

The other problem we face, which is just as 
serious, is the fact that in spite of numerous 
promises from O. P. A. officials at various 
times during the past sevcral months to the 
effect that a ceiling would be placed on all 
fruit items for fresh shipping, we neverthe- 
less have no ceilings for fresh shipping and 
now have a runaway market. 

Gentlemen, this is not a very optimistic 
letter, but some of you have asked for this 
information, and you certainly are entitled 
to get a picture of the northwest canners’ 
problems as they are today. Right at the 
momen*, we know not where we are going 
cr what we are doing. 

You can rest assured that we are going 
to do our utmost to pack everything that 
we possibly can when we can see that we 
are able to at least break even by so doing. 
We are not looking for any large profits, 
want to do everything we possibly can to 
furnish processed foods for civilian trade, as 
well as for the Army, but we cannot afford 
to pack our heads off when by so doing we 
would take such a loss that we would not 
be able to continue operating. 


I received the following message from 
Ohio on April 22: 


I want to be patriotic. I have a son 
in the service. The canning company wants 
to be patriotic. The labor situation is 
such that if we cannot get relief on wages, 
we cannot operate. Ohio, as you know, is 
an industrial center. Last year we paid 40 
cents for women and 45 and 50 cents for men; 
and at no time last year was I able to ryn 
over one tomato line. I run a _ two-line 
tomato plant. The people who worked for 
me last year and who normally only wanted 
seasonal work, are now working steady in 
defense plants, making two or three times as 
much as they could make in a canning plant. 
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This country needs tomatoes and needs 
them badly. The shortage of tomatoes is 
indicated by the high rationing points put on 
a can of tomatoes and if we are going to be 
compelled to curtail our canned tomato pack 
80 to 40 percent, God help the civilian users 
of canned tomatoes. 


Another letter from Indianapolis re- 
ports: 

The application itself may be too lengthy 
for you to read and study, but we wish to 
point out that if canned or processed foods 
are to be had in anything like sufficient 
quantities in 1943, relief from the wage freeze 
order must be had at once. It is also nec- 
essary that whatever wage increases are 
granted, that they may be given proper recog- 
nition by the O. P. A. and added to our pres- 
ent price ceilings, which were established 
on the basis of 1942 wage rates. 


These are just a sample of communi- 
cations I have received describing some 
of the things the canners had to contend 
with last year. No wonder they did not 
put out a record pack in 1943. 

If we are to feed the world we will 
have to give the canners an early pro- 
gram and eliminate the delays and con- 
fusion so they can put out a record pack 
in 1944, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, just a few 
days ago I received the following infor- 
mation from the gentleman’s own State 
of Indiana. A gentleman in that State 
now has 700 acres of corn standing in 
the field. He cannot get the labor to 
husk by hand and therefore applied to 
the harvester dealer for the lease of a 
corn picker. The dealer informed this 
gentleman that he had an idle picker, 
but it was short the tires. It so hap- 
pens, however, that this man who has 
the 700 acres of corn is also a catsup 
manufacturer, and the season being 
over, has several trucks that are not be- 
ing used at the moment. He offered to 
take the tires off his trucks and turn 
them over to the dealer to put on the 
corn picker until his crop was harvested 
and then return his tires. The dealer 
informed him he would like very much 
to do it, but was sorry, but the Govern- 
ment would not permit same. There- 
fore he still has the 700 acres of corn 
unharvested and at the same time you 
hear on the radio every 15 minutes some- 
body speaking for the Government and 
requesting that everybody make an ef- 
fort to produce food. The question, 
therefore, is, Should this gentleman defy 
the ruling and put the tires from one of 
his trucks on the corn picker and thus 
save 700 acres of corn which is so badly 
needed, or should he comply with this 
unreasonable order and permit the 700 
acres of corn to rot in the field? It is 
this type of edict which is gradually 
driving the American people insane. 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER cf Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include extracis 
from the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations adopted by the execu- 
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tive committee of the American Legion 
in Indianapolis, Ind., on November 18. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks and 
include therein an article from the Wis- 
consin Medical Society. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KENNEpy] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION AND 
PALESTINE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, early 

in November 1917, that terrible year 26 
years ago when mankind was enveloped 
in the flames of a world war, even as we 
are today; when the forces of tyranny 
and oppression were still in the ascen- 
dant, and the nations of the world who 
represented human freedom and human 
decency were engaged in mortal combat 
against these forces, a truly marvelous 
flash of light broke through the gloom. 
Ve must remember that the fall of 1917 
held some of the darkest hours of the 
First World War. The situation of the 
Allied Nations was much worse than 
that of the United Nations today. Rus- 
sia, instead of resisting the Hunnish 
hordes with the magnificent heroism and 
efficient dispatch of today, had been 
forced out of the fight by the crushing 
blow of the Battle of Tannenberg. Eng- 
land and France still fought on, but they 
were war weary. The young strength of 
America had not yet made itself invin- 
cible. 

The truly marvelous flash of light was 
a purely humanitarian movement which 
culminated in a statement issued by the 
British Government; a statement ad- 
dressed primarily to the Jewish people, 
but a statement also which held tre- 
mendous meaning for the world at large. 
This statement was signed by Arthur 
James Balfour in his capacity as Foreign 
Secretary, and it has become known to 
history as the Balfour Declaration. It 
contains few words, but behind it lie 20 
centuries of hope and longing, the long- 
ing of a homeless and oppressed people 
for a home of their own and a free and 
democratic government. 

These are the words of the Balfour 
Declaration: 

His Majesty’s Government view with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the 


rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country. 


The Balfour Declaration was hailed by 
all men who looked ahead to a better 
world after the war, by all those who 
believed that the victory of democracy 
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over tyranny would see many ancient 
sorrows removed and many ancient 
wrongs righted. Coming at a critical 
moment, the declaration lifted up the 
spirits of the Jews, and, indeed, of all 
forward-looking men. It was a true 
demonstration of the Allied purpose to 
avenge and to honor the claims of justice 
and humanity. For then, just as today, 
the strength of us who resist aggression 
lies not only in our tanks and guns and 
planes and ships, and in our valiant 
fighting men, but in the untrammeled 
justice of our cause. 

Before issuing the Balfour Declara- 
tion, the British consulted not only with 
the Allied Nations, not only with the 
Jewish and Arab leaders, but also with 
the Government of the United States— 
so soon to enter the Allied cause. Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson was deeply in- 
terested in the declaration and gave it 
his blessing before it was published to 
the world. To make the attitude of the 
American people and Government 
plainer still, a joint resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the House and 
Senate of the United States on June 20, 
1922, and was signed by President War- 
ren G. Harding in November of that 
same year. The resolution stated that— 

The United States of America favors the 
establishment in Palestine of the national 
home for the Jewish people. 


Twenty-six years have passed since the 
Balfour Declaration was issued, and the 
outward face of the world, and espe- 
cially the map of Europe, has consider- 
ably changed. Behind these changes lie 
many hopes and ambitions—some good, 
some evil. This old earth has suffered 
many grievous and heart-breaking dis- 
appointments. But some gains have 
been made, and among them one of the 
most inspiring is the progress in reestab- 
lishing Palestine as the Jewish national 
home. 

The Balfour Declaration and the Pal- 
estine Mandate of which it became a 
part represent a milestone in history, 
simply as documentary evidence of the 
progress of humanitarianism. They 
might be called the Magna Carta of the 
Jews. But even more important a mile- 
stone is the tangible evidence of the 
development of Palestine during the past 
quarter century. 

It is easy to speak of growth of pop- 
ulation, and to point out that the Jewish 
communities of Palestine have increased 
tenfold, and now number some 580,000 
souls, of whom more than half are 
refugees from persecution .under the 
swastika. The exiles of today have 
found a haven in the ancient land of 
their fathers, in a strip of semitropical 
greenery a.ong the coast of Palestine, in 
this spiritual homeland of the Jew who 
for 2,000 years has said at Passover: 
“Next year, in Jerusalem.” 

But what these 580,000 people, most of 
them from cities where pioneering in a 
new and semiagricultural life was un- 
dreamed of, where such matters as farm- 
ing and carpentering and draining 
swampland and planting orchards be- 
longed only to the traditional tales of the 
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Old Testament; many of them from cities 
where they were hounded into cramped 
and noisome quarters, and, at the end, 
hounded from them to death or fright- 
ened exile, have accomplished with this 
land, which for centuries has lain waste 
and neglected, is the real miracle, and 
the real milestone for our history books. 
Something over $5,000,000 has poured 
into the Jewish homeland from Jewry 
all over the world. Bit by bit, the Jews 
have purchased from the Arabs nearly 
400,000 acres along the coast of Pales- 
tine. Of this acreage, something over 
150,000 acres is‘ owned by the Jewish 
National Fund and leased to the workers. 
Palestine Jews have their own legisla- 
ture and council, under the supervision 
of the executive board of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 

The Jews of Palestine are pioneers, as 
truly as were the bold and energetic men 
and women who found a new land and 
new customs in the Western Hemisphere, 
and drove westward over the great plains 
to find not only gold but rich farm lands 
on the Pacific slope of America, and who 
remained there to build prosperous 
cities and thriving villages which in the 
space of less than 100 years have become 
centers of culture. 

Here are a few of the accomplishments 
of the Jewish homeland. I feel that even 
a cursory listing will show something of 
their significance. Large areas of land 
have been cleared. Marshes that were 
infected with malaria have been drained 
and made fit for the habitation and labor 
and pleasant works of mankind. Re- 
gions along the seacoast that lay buried 
under sand dunes are now dotted with 
towns and villages. There are flourish- 
ing groves of oranges and other citrus 
fruits—notable among them an ex- 
tremely large new variety of seedless 
grapefruit which has been widely ex- 
ported—of olives and dates. The vine- 
yards are extensive and are rapidly be- 
coming world famous. Scores of agri- 
cultural colonies have been planted in 
the hills and valleys. Fifty out of every 
hundred people are farmers or workers. 
Last year these people’ produced 
$120,000,000 in industrial products, 
200,000 tons of grain, and half a million 
tons of citrus fruit. The cedars of Leb- 
anon have been replanted. The Biblical 
hills of Judea reterraced. Today there 
are 2,300 thriving factories in Palestine 
and a rapidly growing export production 
of potash, ‘>luol, and bromine. The water 
power of the ancient River Jordan has 
been harnessed and transformed into 
electric light and power, and the enor- 
mous mineral resources of the Dead Sea 
are being extracted. There are scientists 
and inventors, and word comes to us of 
a great development in photography, a 
discovery not to be released to the world 
until after the war. There are schools, 
universities, libraries, and theaters. The 
young generation is healthy and hand- 
some, sun-tanned from hours spent on 
the beautiful bathing beaches of Tel 
Aviv, active and eager,eyed for a good 
life in a good world. 

The pioneers and refugees of Palestine 
have taken the Balfour Declaration at 
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its word. They have staked their hopes, 
their possessions, their energies, their 

’ very lives, on the integrity of the solemn 
promise of Great Britain, of the demo- 
cratic governments of the world, and of 
men of good will everywhere. 

Nor are the blessings that have come 
to Palestine the exclusive possession of 
those who have had the good fortune to 
find a haven and a home there. Jewish 
enterprise has contributed to the Arab 
standard of living and has brought health 
and healing to Arabs as well as Jews. 
Petty irritations spring up, as we all 
know, but on the whole most of the Jews 
get along with most of the Arabs. Arab 
children can go to Jewish schools and 
medical centers. Arab and Jewish mer- 
chants trade side by side without rancor. 
Arabs are welcome in Jewish theaters, 
hotels, and places of entertainment. In 
general, no sharp racial lines are drawn. 

Now, mankind is in the throes of an- 
other world war. Again, the causes of 
justice and humanity face a crisis. The 
victims of the new catastrophe are to 

* be found all over the earth, but the first 
and most tragic victims, as everyone 
knows, are the Jews. Hundreds of 
thousands of them have been killed or 
imprisoned in concentration camps; 
other hundreds of thousands, their homes 
and possessions and dear ones torn from 
them, have become wanderers upon the 
face of the earth. 

The homeless Jewish multitudes of 
Europe look to the Jewish national home 
in Palestine for salvation. On this 
twenty-sixth anniversary year of the 
Balfour Declaration, that pledge and 
promise mean more to the Jewish peo- 
ple than ever before. From the concen- 
tration camps in Germany, from the 
walled ghettos of Poland, from the forests 
and hills where they seek refuge from 
persecution and terror, rise up their si- 
lent prayers. They pray that the gates 
of Palestine may open wide for them, 
that they may continue and complete the 
work of civilization and restoration 
which the pioneers who preceded them 
have so nobly advanced. 

To that prayer, men of humanity and 
good will in America and all other free 
lands, will say “Amen.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, in two instances; in one, to in- 
clude a column by Walter Lippmann, and 
in the other, an article by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
editorial written by Mr. Henry F. Budde, 
of San Francisco, in his paper Marina 
Progress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LT. GEN. THOMAS HOLCOMB 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetis. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


Is there 
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dress the House for 5 minutes and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have touched before upon the 
extremely gallant and efficient record of 
General Holcomb, who has just retired 
from the Marine Corps. 

Lieutenant General Holcomb worked 
apparently so easily, so effortlessly that 
it is hard to realize that since he took 
over the command of the Marine Corps 
he increased the size of the corps 18 
times without weakening or diluting the 
spirit of the marines as the deep devo- 
tion of the marines at Tarawa bears 
witness. 

Mr. Speaker, the great courage and 
bravery of the marines at Tarawa thrills 
the country today, even at a time when 
heroic action is hourly and daily taking 
place by those who serve in our armed 
forces in this great global war. The 
marines landed at Tarawa under tre- 
mendous difficulties. They had to wade 
to shore among coral reefs, in water up 
to their necks. They were constantly 
being shot down as they went forward. 
Toward the end it was the enlisted men 
who were going forward almost alone 
because they had lost so many of their 
officers. Every one of the Allied coun- 
tries today must pay grateful tribute to 
the marines at Tarawa. 

I would like to add also my apprecia- 
tion of the Marine Corps generals who 
have preceded General Holcomb, and the 
officers and enlisted men under them, 
In all of my years in Washington, I have 
never failed to receive the utmost cour- 
tesy, consideration, and cooperation from 
the Marine Corps. They have always 
told me the truth. It is a very remark- 
able record for any department of the 
Government. It deserves praise. 

The anxiety of the marines to be of 
service and their wish for cooperation 
are the reasons they have done so re- 
markably in their fighting throughout 
all history. Courage and alert and im- 
mediate action are instilled into the 
minds of the marines from the instant 
they enter the service. To give their best 
is the spirit of the marines. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. ROLPH. The gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has herself made a tre- 
mendous contribution to this Nation in 
sponsoring the legislation which created 
the Women’s Army Corps or the WAC’s. 
I would like to bring out the fact that 
the Marine Corps, about which the gen- 
tlewoman has spoken so beautifully, is 
the oldest military organization of con- 
tinuous service in the United States. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 


Is there 


know what the gentleman has done in: 


furthering appropriations and legislation 
that would help the armed services of the 
country. 

As the gentleman knows, the Marine 
Corps has a very fine group of women 
marines who are serving with the Marine 
Corps. I hear nothing but praise of them. 
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Recently I have been going through Gov- 
ernment hospitals and I find that the dis- 
abled men speak with appreciation of the 
women in the service because many of 
them will not be able to go back even for 
limited service. It relieves their minds 
to know they are not so much needed, 
These men know the horror of war and 
realize the value of large military forces 
at once. The WAC’s take the place in 
many noncombat jobs and thereby re- 
lease men for combat duty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks and to 
include therein an address delivered by a 
representative of the Chinese Govern- 
ment at a recent food conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS NOT TO CLOSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, within the past several days, I 
have received many communications 
from chambers of commerce and others 
interested in Indian boarding schools 
throughout the country, asking if there 
is any serious probability of such schools 
being closed in the near future. These 
communications have come to me as 
Chairman of the Interior Department 
Subcommittee on Appropriations having 
jurisdiction over all Indian schools, and 
other activities of the Interior Depart- 
ment. ‘ 

Such communications have been pro- 
voked because of a printed report of a 
legislative subcommittee of the United 
States Senate, which report has had a 
wide circulation in Oklahoma and other 
States having considerable Indian popu- 
lation. It is pointed out that, among 
other things, this committee recommends 
the discontinuance of all Indian board- 
ing schools at the end of the present 
fiscal year. 

I merely rise, Mr. Speaker, to say once 
and for all, and I think I can speak with 
some authority on this particular sub- 
ject, that there is not the remotest possi- 
bility of the wholesale closing of Indian 
schools in the near future. Each Indian 
school, as well as every other Indian in- 
stitution or agency under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, must stand on its 
own merits. Any such school that can- 
not justify its existence ought to be 
abolished and abandoned, but certainly 
there are few, if any, such schools in 
the Indian Service. 

The Interior Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations I feel safe in saying will con- 
tinue to cut and slash nondefense ex- 
penditures if and when it is possible and 
practical to do so. Moreover, we feel 
that sizeable cuts can and must be made, 
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but certainly there are more practical 
and humane ways of doing so than by 
closing the school doors to Indian boys 
and girls, many of whom are orphans 
and others who are poor and utterly 
dependent. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. D’ALESANTRO, 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, December 3, 1943, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Friday, December 3, 1943. 
Business to be considered: To resume 
petroleum hearings. 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND 
Post RoAps 


There will be an open meeting of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Tuesday, December 7, 1943, at 
10:30 a. m., for consideration of H. R. 
2001, relating to penalty mail, at which 
time the Postmaster General and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, or 
their representatives, will be heard. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


947. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

948. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a recommendation that 
S. 981 be amended; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

949. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting copy of a letter addressed to 
Hon. Harold D. Smith, Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, certifying that the Post Office 
Department is within the quota set by that 
Bureau under date of November 16, 1943, for 
each of the appropriation units involved; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

950. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend section 1, act of June 29, 1940 (54 
Stat. 703), for the acquisition of Indian lands 
for the Grand Coulee Dam and Reservoir, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

951. A letter from the Secretary of the in- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of certain lands heretofore ac- 
quired for the nonreservation Indian board- 
ing school known as Sherman Institute, Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

952. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 316 individuals whose deportation has 
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been suspended for more than 6 months un- 
der the authority vested in him, together 
with a statement of the reason for such sus- 
pension; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. House Joint Resolution 
171. Joint resolution to permit the importa- 
tion from foreign countries free of duty, dur- 
ing a period of 90 days, of certain grains and 
other products to be used for livestock and 
poultry feed; with amendment (Rept. No. 
921). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 3715. A bill authorizing 
the acquisition and conversion or construc- 
tion of certain auxiliary vessels, landing craft, 
and district craft for the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 922). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CARSON of Ohio: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2908. A bill to amend Public 
Law 537, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved 
May 2, 1942; without amendment (Rept. No. 
923). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
610. A bill for the relief of Pacific Dry Dock 
& Repair Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 925). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 929. A bill for the relief of Irving L. 
Jones; witi: amendment (Rept. No. 926). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1519. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the Mc- 
Cullough Coal Corporation against the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 927). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2183. A bill for the relief of Mathilde B. 
Meister; with amendment (Rept. No. 928). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2639. A bill for the relief of William M. 
Tucker and Nelda M. Tucker; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 929). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Cdmmittee on Claims. H. 
R. 2880. A bill for the relief of H. G. Tooley; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 930). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIMOND: 
H. R. 3768. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of Alaska, the forty-ninth State; to the 
Committee on the Territories, 
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By Mr. BEALL: 

H.R. 3769. A bill relating to the authority 
of courts other than the Emergency Court of 
Appeals to determine the validity of regula- 
fions, orders and price schedules under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR: 

H. R.3770. A bill to provide support prices 
for cattle and sheep, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. J. Res, 200. Joint resolution extending 
greetings of the season to the armed forces; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 59. Concurrent resolution to 
express the policy of Congress with respect to 
the distribution of protein meal; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 371. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 3715, a bill authorizing 
the acquisition and conversion or construc- 
tion of certain auxiliary vessels, landing craft 
and district craft for the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESCLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON: 

H.R.3771. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fannie Basler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCCORMACE: 

H.R.3772. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Woolf; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.3773. A bill for the relief of Staff 
Sergeant Marion Johnson, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, and Sgt. George B. Kress, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3839. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Res- 
olution adopted by the mayor and members 
of the council of the Borough of Lodi, N. J., 
under date of November 22, 1943: (1) That all 
Federal agencies be required to lease rather 
than purchase property when the same is 
acquired for only temporary use so that local 
governments may preserve their necessary 
revenues. (2) That Congress be urged to 
enact legislation authorizing the taxation of 
the following Federal-owned property: (a) 
Property withdrawn from local tax rolls for 
temporary uses, whether the same be military 
cr otherwise; (b) property used for housing 
and resettlement projects; and (c) real and 
personal property used for manufacturing 
and industrial purposes. (3) That in provid- 
ing for the taxation of Federal-owned prop- 
erty Congress enable local governments to 
levy taxes to the same extent and in the same 
manner as property owned privately; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2840. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition submit- 
ted by Julia A. Gorman, secretary, Dexter 
(Mich.) Methodist Temperance Committee, 
and 23 other residents of the community, 
urging enactment of the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3841. By Mr. KING: Petition of Claude W. 
Young, minister, the First Methodist Church 
of Redcendo Beach, Calif., and signed by mem- 
bers of that church, urging passage of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 2082, which would prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquor in the United States for the 
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duration of the war and until the termina- 
tion of demobilization; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3842. By Mr. HART: Memorial of the Board 
of City Commissioners of the City of Newark, 
N. J., recommending the appropriation of 
additional funds for war housing projects; 
to the Committee on Appropriations 

3843. By Mr. VOORHIS of California: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. W. C. Akin, of South Pasadena, 
Calif., and 134 others urging the passage of 


the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Commit- 


tee on the Judiciary. 

3844. Also, petition of June Emmons, of 
Pomona, Calif., and 14 others, urging the 
passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3845. Also, petition of J. J. Winkler, of San 
Dimas, Calif., and 22 others, urging the pas- 
sage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3846. Also, petition of Nova B. Stone, of 
Pomona, Calif., and 22 others, urging the pas- 
sage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3847, Also, petition of H. C. Whiteman, Jr., 
of San Gabriel, Calif., and 19 others, urging 
the passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3848. Also, petition of Mary E. Bond, of 
Monrovia, Calif., and 24 others, urging the 
passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3849. Also, petition of Dr. J. Thurman 
Pugh, of Monrovia, Calif., and 15 others, urg- 
ing the passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3850. Also, petition of Leslie Charterson, of 
Monrovia, Calif., and 14 others, urging the 
passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3851. Also, petition of Nina Logan, of Mon- 
rovia, Calif., and 15 others, urging the pas- 
sage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3852. Also, petition of Herbert Moore, of 
Monrovia, Calif., and 15 others, urging the 
passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3853. Also, petition of Olis Haynes, of Po- 
mona, Calif., and 13 others, urging the pas- 
sage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3854. Also, petition of Dr. Wilmer S. Leh- 
man, of South Pasadena, Calif., and 19 oth- 
ers, urging passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3855. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of P. 8S. 
Preusch and 40 other citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082, which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3856. Also, petition of the Cyrus Crane 
Willmore Organization, Inc., and signed by 
23 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3857. Also, petition of the E. R. Hensel Co. 
and 12 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period 
of the War; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

3858. Also, petition of Louis A. Meyer and 
32 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3859. Also, petition of Lawrence Gott- 
schamer and 69 other St. Louis citizens, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 
2082 which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Fripay, DECEMBER 3, 1943 


(Legisiative day of Thursday, November 
18, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, with the deep desire 
that all our deliberations on this high 
hill of the Nation’s life should be begun, 
continued, and ended in Thee, as those 
set apart to the solemn ministry of pub- 
lic service we would enter this forum of 
the people’s hopes through the gateway 
of prayer. Here may our faulty perspec- 
tives be corrected by vast horizons. Here 
may mistaken magnitudes be revealed in 
the long sweep of Thine eternal purpose 
as our thoughts and hopes are lifted 
above the strident distresses of our im- 
mediate times. 

In this hour of testing we crave Thy 
guidance. Lead our leaders, teach our 
teachers, inspire our people for all virtu- 
ous endeavor. Strengthen the arm of 
our might to beat down even at stag- 
gering cost the cruel iniquities that tor- 
ture the martyrs of freedom and twist 
truth into a crooked cross. Give us, 
above all, grace and endurance to plant 
Thy kingdom in the world, following 
with fearless feet the bright star of Thy 
holy will. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WaALLGREN, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day Wednesday, December 2, 
1943, was dispensed with, and the Jour- 
nal was approved, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. WALLGREN., I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Revercomb 
Andrews Hatch Robertson 
Austin Hawkes Russell 
Bailey Hayden Scrugham 
Bankhead Hill Shipstead 
Barkley Holman Smith 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo, Stewart 
Bone Kilgore Taft 

Bridges Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Brooks Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Buck Lucas ; Tobey 
Burton McCarran Truman 
Butler McCiellan Tunnell 
Byrd McFarland Tydings 
Capper McKellar Vandenberg 
Caraway Maloney Van Nuys 
Chandler Maybank Wagner 
Chavez Mead Walilgren 
Clark, Idaho Millikin Walsh, Mass, 
Clark, Mo. Moore Walsh, N. J. 
Danaher Murray Wheeler 
Davis Nye Wherry 
Eastland O'Daniel White 
Ellender O'Mahoney Wiley 
Ferguson Overton Willis 

Gerry Pepper Wilson 
Gillette Radcliffe 

Green Reed 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mour- 
pocK] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] is confined to his home with 
a cold. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GuRNEY] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3309) to 
suspend during the present war the ap- 
plication of sections 3114 and 3115 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 186) to provide for the proper 
observance of the one hundred and 
fifty-second anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, known as the Bill of 
Rights, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 316 individuals whose depor- 
tation has been suspended for more than 6 
months under authority vested in the Attor- 
ney General, together with a statement of 
the reason for such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 


DISPOSITION OF LANDS ACQUIRED FOR THE 
INDIAN BOARDING SCHOOL, SHERMAN INSTI- 
TUTE, CALIFORNIA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose of certain lands heretofore acquired 
for the nonreservation Indian boarding 
schvol known as Sherman Institute, Cali- 
fornia (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FoR GRAND COULEE DAM 
AND RESERVOIR 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 1, act of June 29, 1940 (54 
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stat. 703) for the acquisition of Indian lands 
for the Grand Coulee Dam and Reservoir, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

Two letters from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, lists 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of War (2), Justice, Navy (3), 
and Agriculture (10); the National Archives, 
Federal Security Agency (3), and the Execu- 
tive Office of the President (National Re- 
sources Planning Board, War Production 
Board (2), Office of Price Administration, 
and War Manpower Commission, N. Y. A.) 
which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking toward their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BaRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


THE FOOD SUBSIDY PROGRAM—LETTERS, 
PETITIONS, MEMORIALS, ETC., FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, during 
the past few weeks I have received a 
considerable number of letters, petitions, 
memorials, and telegrams from people in 
every section and every walk of life in 
the State of Pennsylvania relating to the 
subsidy program. bd 

Since this is one of the outstanding 
questions with which the Congress is now 
confronted and since it is a question 
which commands the interest of virtually 
every American citizen, I believe it would 
be well for the committee to have ac- 
cess to the various shades of opinion, 
both supporting and opposing the ad- 
ministration’s policy, which are now be- 
ing submitted on the bill under consid- 
eration by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

In accordance with that belief, I have 
informed all those who have written me 
that I would submit their views to the 
appropriate Senate committee for its 
study and consideration. And in line 
with that promise, I ask that the com- 
munications which have come to my of- 
fice, pertaining to the question of sub- 
sidies, be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency which is now 
considering the particular bill, in order 
that the committee may be apprised of 
the opinions which the people of the 
State of Pennsylvania hold with respect 
to this problem. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
telegrams, and petitions from citizens 
and organizations, praying for the adop- 
tion of the subsidy program, and also the 
letters, telegrams, and memorials from 
citizens and organizations, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating 
against the adoption of the subsidy pro- 
gram (presented by Mr. Davis), were re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

SUSPENSION OF OLEOMARGARINE 
TAXES—RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
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ing in.the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks and appropriate reference a tele- 
gram embodying a resolution adopted 
by the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation meeting in Chicago 
and representing 300,000 organized dairy 
farmers. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Cuicaco, Itu., December 2, 1943. 
Hon. Guy M. GILLetrs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Three hundred voting delegates, represent- 
ing 300,000 organized dairy farmers in 41 
States attending twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention our federation here, today, unani- 
mously adopted special order of business res- 
olution, text of which follows: “We condemn 
the selfish deceptive tactics of the oleomar- 
garine interests to use the war emergency 
as their means and the United States Senate 
as their foil to wipe out consumer protec- 
tive legislation of nearly 60 years’ standing 
against the fraud of colored oleomargarine. 
Knowing full well that the supply of vege- 
table fats is limited, they seek to rush this 
bill through the Congress on the false pre- 
tense that a change in the law at this time 
will permit the production of greater supplies 
of oleomargarine. Changes in laws will not 
make a single additional pound available in 
a time when the supply of fats and oils in 
America needed for many purposes including 
munitions, is in a state of critical shortage. 
While the House Committee on Agriculture 
has refused to be beguiled by the rich few 
who seek to foist this substitute, colored 
yellow to imitate butter, upon the American 
people now there exists a real threat that 
Senator MAYBANK’s Dill, repealing for the 
duration the commodity tax on yellow oleo- 
margarine and the license tax on those who 
would add yellow coloring matter to uncol- 
ored oleo will be attached as a rider to the 
new revenue bill by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. This effort with terrific un- 
foreseen consequences to consumer and dairy 
producer alike is being made in complete 
disregard of the House committee action 
which deferred for the duration of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress consideration of such 
ill-advised legislation. No opportunity is 
afforded for the adequate presentation of 
the merits of this controversy to the com- 
mittee. Such procedure is utterly opposed 
to the customary democratic legislative way. 
We resent that covert way in which the 
Maybank bill is being handled and make 
known to the body of the Congress our un- 
alterable opposition to it. We protest bit- 
terly the method in which the attempt is 
being made to railroad it through the Senate 
Finance Committee and, in so doing, pre- 
empting the traditional prerogatives of the 
Committees on Agriculture of both Houses to 
consider the bill.” 
CHARLES W. HOLMAN, 
Secretary, the Naticnal Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce: 

8. J. Res.91. Joint resolution to aid in ef- 
fectuating the purposes of the Railway Labor 
Act; with amendments (Rept. No. 563). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

8.933. A bill for the relief of Lee S. Brad- 
shaw; with amendments (Rept. No. 564); 
and 

8.1477. A bill for the relief of Carl M. 
Frasure; with an amendment (Rept. No. 565). 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S.1164. A bill for the relief of Lucille 
Sleet; with amendments (Rept. No. 566); and 

S. 1528. A bill for the relief of Col. Ander- 
son F. Pitts; without amendment (Rept. No. 
567). 

By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 255. A bill for the relief of Col. E. H. 
Tarbutton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
569). 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

H. J. Res.175. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the fortieth anniversary of the first 
airplane flight by Wilbur and Orville Wright; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 568). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

Py Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1569. A bill to amend the act of August 
4, 19389 (53 Stat. 1187); to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

S. 1570. A bill to extend the Sugar Act of 
1937, as amended, for 5 years, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

8.1571. A bill to provide that the trans- 
mountain tunnel constructed in connection 
with the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
shall be Known as the “Alva B. Adams tun- 
nel”; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 


DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS NOT PREVIOUSLY UNDER JURIS- 
DICTION OF RECLAMATION BUREAU 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
today introduced Senate bill 1569, pro- 
posing to amend the Reclamation Act of 
August 4, 1939. The objectives of this 
amendment will be of vast importance in 
the post-war period. During the 40 
years the Reclamation Service has been 
improving the public domain of the 
United States it has been limited largely 
to the building of dams, laterals, and 
canals for putting water upon arid and 
semiarid lands. While that field has 
been vast and the contribution to the 
wealth of this Nation has been almost 
beyond calculation, it must be clear that 
in the era we are now entering the re- 
sources of our country must be developed 
to a degree that has never been reached 
before. 

Under our system of government, we 
have permitted huge areas of timber- 
lands to become almost valueless as we 
remove the timber growth therefrom. 
Throughout the entire Pacific Northwest 
and Pacific coast timber-producing sec- 
tions as well as in the Rocky Mountain 
States and the South, there are tremen- 
dous stretches of cut-over lands which in 
their present condition have little pro- 
ductive value. This bill will give the 
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Reclamation Bureau authority to im- 
prove and develop such lands. It like- 
wise will give the Reclamation Bureau 
authority to improve by the construc- 
tion of drainage canals and similar 
drainage facilities enormous areas of 
land now useless. 

The field of land improvement in that 
category reaches into every section of 
the United States. Of course, such an 
important program must be developed 
carefully under direction by the Con- 
gress through the provision of appropri- 
ations and the approval or disapproval 
of the recommendations of the Bureau. 
However, until the Bureau has author- 
ity to explore and develop these fields, 
there is no authority under which it 
can act. 

When this measure extends the au- 
thority of the Bureau to explore these 
projects, there should be developed a 
system of public land improvements that 
will provide employment for returning 
soldiers in the construction of the facili- 
ties I have mentioned and also make 
available countless acres of valuable 
lands for them to settle upon and con- 
struct their permanent homes. 

This is a very practical program to 
meet the demands for the fullest possible 
employment in the post-war period. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 186) 
to provide for the proper observance of 
the one hundred and fifty-second anni- 
versary of the adoption of the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution, known 
as the Bill of Rights, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PAY OF NONOPERATING RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. TRUMAN submitted en amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) to aid 
in cffectuating the purposes of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AM=NDMENTS TO THE REVENUE BILL 


Mr. ANDREWS and Mr. WILSON each 
submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to the 
bill CH. R. 3687) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which were severally 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


REGULATION OF INSURANCE BUSINESS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY = submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 1362) to affirm the 
intent of the Congress that the regula- 
tion cf the business of insurance remain 
within the control of the several States 
and that the acts of July 2, 1880, and 
October 15, 1914, as amended, be not 
applicable to that business, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and ordered to be printed. 
FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 

FENSE APPROPRIATIONS — AUTHORITY 

FOR APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE TO 

REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations is ready to 
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report the bill (H. R. 3598) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for other purposes. I de- 
sire to ask unanimous consent to submit 
the report thereo” during the recess of 
the Senate, as I understand the Senate 
will adjourn, probably, until next Tues- 
day. At any rate, whether it adjourns to 
Monday or Tuesday, I ask unanimous 
consent to make the report on the first 
supplemental national defense appro- 
priation bill, House bill 3598. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator has refer- 
ence, I understand, to a report on the 
first supplemental deficiency appropri- 
ation bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the Senator 
from Tennessee when it is expected that 
the full committee will meet and act? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Tomorrow at 10:30 
a. m., and we desire to make the report 
so as to have the bill ready to be con- 
sidered on the following Tuesday. 

Mr. WHITE. The permission re- 
quested by the Senator from Tennessee, 
if granted, would authorize the commit- 
tee to file a report tomorrow, so that the 
bill would be in order for consideration 
the first of next week? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, then, it 
is contemplated to bring the bill up on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is contem- 
plated to have it considered on Tuesday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to file motions in writing 
to suspend the rules for the purpose of 
offering certain amendments that will 
have to be submitted to a two-thirds 
vote, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE-—-AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE BILL 
3598 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
3598) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for other purposes, the fol- 
lowing amendments, namely: 

Insert a new section reading as follows: 

“Ssc. 305. No part of any funds appropria- 
ted for the War or Navy Department, when it 
is found by the head of such Department that 
any part of such funds is not necessary for 
the completion of the purpose for which ap- 
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propriated, shall be used for any other pur- 
pose without the specific approval of law by 
the Congress; and notwithstanding any other 
provision of law providing for transfer of any 
part of such funds, when it is found by the 
head of Such Department that such funds are 
not to be used for the purposes for which ap- 
propriated, such appropriations to that extent 
shall be rescinded and canceled and the secre- 
tary of such Department shall certify the 
amount so reduced, rescinded, and canceled to 
the Treasury Department, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate: Provided, That no appro- 
priation or part of any appropriation hereto- 
fore, herein, or hereafter made available for 
any executive department or independent 
establishment to construct any particular 
project shall be impounded, or held as a re- 
serve, or used for any other purpose, except by 
direction of the Congress, and any part of such 
appropriation not needed to complete such 
project, or the part thereof for which ap- 
propriation has been made, shall be retained 
by the Treasury: Provided further, That Sec- 
ti 13 of the Military Appropriation Act, 1944, 
approved July 1, 1943, is hereby repealed.” 

Insert a new section reading as follows: 

“Sec. 306. No funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated for the War Department shall 
be used directly or indirectly for or devoted to 
the purpose of the cancelation of existing 
certificates of authority with respect to the 
manufacture and distribution of Army in- 
signia and no such funds shall be used 
directly or indirectly to either enforce or an- 
nounce the provisions of order AR 600-90 as 
amended or any amended or similar or com- 
parable order or regulation restricting the 
manufacture and distribution of Army in- 
signia.” 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 3588, the first supplemen- 
tal national defense appropriation bill, 
1944, which were ordered to lie on the 
able and to be printed. 

(For text of the amendments referred 
to, see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. RUSSELL submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 3598) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: Under the heading “Public 
Health Service’ and in the item “Emer- 
gency health and sanitation” strike out the 
figures ‘‘$1,350,000” and insert the following: 
“81,695,000: Provided, That the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is authorized, on application of a city, 
county, or other local subdivision of govern- 
ment duly approved by the State Health De- 
partment having jurisdiction over said city, 
county, or other local subdivision of govern- 
ment to enter into agreements with private 
practicing physicians and dentists under 
which, in consideration of the payment to 
them of a relocation allowance of not to 
exceed $250 per month for 3 months and the 
actual cost of travel and transportation of 
the physician or dentist and his family and 
household effects to the new location, such 
physician or dentist will agree to move to 
and engage in the practice of his profession 
in such area for a period of not less than 
1 year: Provided, however, That no such 
contract shall be made with any physician or 
dentist unless such physician or dentist shall 
be admitted to practice by the State author- 
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ity having jurisdiction of such new location: 
Provided further, That each such applicant 
subdivision shall contribute $100 to the total 
cost of such relocation allowance, travel, and 
transportation costs of each such physician 
or dentist and his family obtained by said 
applicant.” 


Mr. RUSSELL also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bil! 3598, the first supple- 
mental national defense appropriation 
bill, 1944, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. NYE submitted the following no- 
tice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 3598) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies 


in certain appropriations for the fiscal year | 


ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: immediately under the head- 
ing “War Department”, insert the following: 


“MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


“Nothing contained in this act or in the 
act entitled ‘An act making appropriations 
for the Military Establishment for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved July 1, 1943, shall be con- 
strued to prevent or to interfere with the 
instruction, education, training, transporta- 
tion, or service of class IV-E conscientious 
objectors within or outside of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, when 
such instruction, education, training, trans- 
portation, or service is conducted and paid 
for by a religious or philanthropic agency for 
the purpose of carrying out relief operations, 
or to prevent persons paid from appropria- 
tions made by the said acts from incidentally 
facilitating the said instruction, education, 
training, transportation, and relief services.” 


Mr. NYE also submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 3598, the first supplemental 
national defense appropriation bill, 1944, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 3598) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: At the proper place under the head- 
ing “Bureau of Indian Affairs,” insert the 
following: 

“That the section of the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1944, approved July 
12, 1943 (Public Law 133, 78th, Cong- 
ress, p. 22), which authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to purchase 
United States Treasury War bonds for the 
membership of the Shoshone Tribe of In- 
dians is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*That the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed, with the consent of 
the business committee of the Shoshone 
Tribe of the Wind River Reservation in Wyo- 
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ming, to purchase one United States Treas- 
ury Series E War bond of the denomination 
of $500 for each member of said Shoshone 
Tribe according to a roll of said tribe pre- 


‘pared as of July 12, 1943, and approved by 


the Secretary of the Interior, and to pay the 
total cost of the bonds so purchased out of 
the principal of the judgment fund of said 
tribe in the Treasury. Each bond shall be 
registered by the Treasury Department in 
the name of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs in trust for the enrolled member of 
the Shoshone Tribe for whom purchased 
and shall be held by the United States until 
the date of maturity, whereupon said bond 
shall be redeemed and the proceeds thereof 
paid to the Indian owner free of any trust or 
restriction. In the event of the death of 
the Shoshone owner, the proceeds of said 
bond at maturity shall be distributed to his 
devisees or heirs or next of kin as provided 
by existing law. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to grant 
permission to the county chairman of the 
War bond purchase program of Fremont 
County, Wyo., in which county the Shoshone 
Tribe resides, to include the total amount of 
bonds purchased for the members of said 
tribe in his quota of War bond sales.’” 


THE SUBSIDY PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR ELLENDER 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subsidy program, delivered by Senator 
ELLENDER on December 1, 1943, which appears 
in the Appendix. | 


AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an address delivered by him before the Amer- 
ican-Soviet friendship meeting at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on November 4, 1943, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


POLISH INDEPENDENCE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR BREWSTER 


{Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
Polish independence delivered by Senator 
Brewster, at Manhattan Center, New York, 
November 21, 1943, in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Polish independ- 
ence, which appears in the Appendix.] 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS—ADDRESS 
BY REV. JOSEPH B. CODE 

|[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Rev. Joseph B. Code, Director 
of the Inter-American Institute, at Habana, 
Cuba, on September 18, 1943, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE MURRAY-WAGNER-DINGELL SOCIAL 
SECURITY BILL—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Senator to the Doctors,” from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch of November 29, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SUBSIDIES—LETTER FROM CHESTER 
BOWLES 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter relating 
to the question of subsidies, written by Hon. 
Chester Bowles, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


ASSISTANCE TO EUROPEAN JEWS 


[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp three editorials 
from Washington newspapers and One from 
@ New York newspaper relating to the exten- 
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sion of assistance to surviving European 
Jewish people, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF AMERICAN LEGION 
{Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an extract 
from the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations adopted by the executive commit- 
tee of the American Legion at Indianapolis, 
Ind., November 18, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—INTERVIEW OF 
J. EDGAR HOOVER BY EARL GODWIN 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio interview 
of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F. B. L., 
by Earl Godwin, on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ARMY CONSTRUCTION WORK IN HAWAII— 

RADIO ADDRESS BY FULTON LEWIS, JR. 

(Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp three consecutive radio 
addresses dealing with Army construction 
work in Hawaii, delivered by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., beginning on November 29, 1943, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 

LAUNCHING OF THE BATTLESHIP 
“WISCONSIN” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a few 
days the mightiest battleship in our war 
fleet will be launched. It will be chris- 
tened the U. S. S. Wisconsin. 

I am deeply conscious of the signifi- 
cance of the name “Wisconsin” which 
will be given to the newest and greatest 
ship of the United States Navy. Wiscon- 
sin is the great State which I have the 
honor to serve in the United States Sen- 
ate. As a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of this body, I know the 
true distinction attached to having one 
of the most formidable of our warships, 
if not the most formidable, bear the name 
of one’s home State. 

In this instance it is my sincere belief 
that the distinction is deserved, since the 
contributions of Wisconsin to the prog- 
ress of our Nation and especially to the 
advancement of the cause of world liber- 
ation in this war, have been many and 
valuable. 

Wisconsin has been a State since 1848. 
It is characteristic of the forward-look- 
ing people of Wisconsin that among the 
first steps taken by the new State gov- 
ernment was the establishment of a free 
public-school system. In the first war 
after Wisconsin became a State 91,379, 
out of a population of 775,881, fought in 
the United States armed forces—that is, 
in the forces of the North. This record of 
action favoring the freedom of speech, 
religion, assembly, and of the press, to- 
gether with the wholehearted support of 
the United States in time of war, has 
been maintained throughout the 95 years 
of Wisconsin’s existence as a State. 

Americans of Norwegian, Swedish, 
Danish, Dutch, Polish, Swiss, German, 
Welsh, English, Irish, French, Scotch, 
Luxemburg, Italian, Greek, Belgian, and 
Czechoslovakian ancestry made Wiscon- 
sin their home and made possible the 
great strides in the State’s agricultural, 
industrial, lumbering, and mining de- 
velopment. For nearly a century these 
Wisconsin citizens have demonstrated the 
ability of peoples of varying national 
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origins to live together in productive 
peace. Mr. President, if there is any one 
thing which is needed on earth today, it 
is for the peoples to learn the lesson of 
how to live together. Although their his- 
toric backgrounds have been divergent, 
the people of Wisconsin, by working in 
unison, have built a thriving community 
State from a wilderness in an incredibly 
short period of time. 

This unity of action has never been 
more forcefully expressed than during 
the present war. Hundreds of thousands 
of Wisconsin citizens are in the armed 
forces of the United States, on every 
ocean and on every battle front through- 
out the world. Wisconsin’s farms and 
Wisconsin’s great dairy industry, which 
in 1940 produced almost as much in the 
way of dairy products as all other States 
combined, are sending food to our fight- 
ing men, our allies, and to the peoples of 
the liberated lands. Wisconsin farm 
machinery, mining machinery and auto- 
mobile factories are turning out parts 
for ships and planes and tanks. Wis- 
consin’s machine tool plants are produc- 
ing guns and precision instruments. 
Liberty ships slide down the ways in 
northern Wisconsin while shipyards in 
the eastern section of the State build 
PT boats and submarines. Wisconsin’s 
forests produce lumber, so essential for 
the war effort. 

Even as the war effort continues at an 
augmented pace, Wisconsin educators, 
office workers, merchants, businessmen, 
and religious leaders are preparing to 
take an active part in the post-war world 
of more closely related international 
contacts. 

The U. S. S. Wisconsin represents the 
same qualities the State of Wisconsin 
represents, Its officers and men, of vary- 
ing national ancestry, embody the 
pioneer spirit of America. They come 
from widely different occupations, yet 
they have the same goal: The liberation 
of the oppressed and the preservation 
of our Country. 

God speed the U. S. S. Wisconsin. 


THE QUEBRACHO CARTEL 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in order 
to afford some variety to the daily menu 
of the Senate I desire to make a few 
brief observations on cartels, pools, que- 
bracho, palmetto, tannic acid, gambier, 
et al. Recently the Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States appeared 
before one of the investigating commit- 
tees of the Senate and presented a very 
important subject to the American peo- 
ple by outlining the cartel or pool which 
had been established to control the im- 
portation and sale in the United States 
of quebracho and other tannic acid sub- 
stances. The question of an adequate 
supply of tannic acid is vital to every 
man, woman, and child in America, and 
at this particular time it is a very impor- 
tant war material. The Assistant Attor- 
ney General says in his statement that 
there has been a very large and effective 
pool established with the collaboration 
of certain American industrialists, large- 
ly under the leadership of a man by the 
name of Sullivan, a graduate of Harvard 
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College, who was an American citizen 
once, and who made his way to South 
America and projected a world-wide 
cartel in order to control this one par- 
ticular substance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement concerning 
the quebracho cartel, made by Wendell 
Berge, Assistant Attorney General, be- 
fore the Subcommittee on War Mobili- 
zation, Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate, on November 24, 1943, made 
a part of my remarks in the ReEcorp in 
order that the subject may be brought 
before the American people so they may 
understand the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


This statement has to do with quebracho 
extract, a material which is of great use to 
the Nation in the war effort. It is a material 
which has been found most desirable for 
tanning the leather which goes into the 
shoes, harness, straps, and other leather arti- 
cles of the armed forces. It is of some inter- 
est to every man, woman, and child whose 
ration stamps are used to buy a pair of shoes. 

Practically all heavy leather tanned in this 
country has been tanned by use of a blend in 
which this material is an important ingredi- 
ent. It comes from the southern part of 
South America, and there have been times 
when it was difficult, and others when it 
appeared it might be impossible, to ship the 
material to this country. The production 
and sale of the material is controlled by a 
monopoly pool or cartel, and this country is 
at the mercy of the pool in procuring the 
material in adequate quantities and at a rea- 
sonable price. The pool has exercised its 
power to curtail the quantity shipped to this 
country, to prevent any adequate stock pile 
in this country, and to raise prices out of 
proportion to any increase in costs. 

A year ago the Department of Justice sub- 
mitted the facts of this monopoly pool to a 
Federal grand jury in New York, and it 
promptly returned an indictment against five 
American corporations, one Canadian and one 
British corporation, and five individuals, offi- 
cials of four of the American corporations. 
Pleas of nolo contendere were subsequently 
entered by three of the American corpora- 
tions and four of their Officials. Fines were 
levied against and paid by these defendants, 
totaling $59,002. A nolle prosequi was en- 
tered as to the two remaining American cor- 
porations, the two British corporations, and 
one official. The reason for the nolle prose- 
qui in the case of the two foreign corporations 
was that they were outside the jurisdiction 
of the court. 

The national interest in such a situation 
plainly warranted a diligent effort long ago 
to find an adequate substitute which would 
relieve us from entire dependence upon the 
ability and willingness of a foreign cartel to 
supply us with a vital material. I suggest 
that the committee investigate and ascer- 
tain for itself the extent to which we, as a 
nation, have gone in providing a safeguard 
against the eventuality of our being cut off 
from the supply of this material. 

The extract is obtained from the quebracho 
tree. For commercial purposes the growth of 
these trees is limited to Argentina and Parar 
guay. Although there are quebracho forests 
in southern Brazil, the extract manufactured 
from these trees is inferior to Argentine and 
Paraguayan extract and cannot compete 
favorably with it in the market. Ninety- 
eight percent of the world production of 
quebracho wood and extract comes from 
Argentina and Paraguay. In 1942 the total 
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production amounted to approximately 
300,000 metric tons of extract and was valued 
at $25,000,000. 

This war has naturally affected the market 
for quebracho in Europe. Several years be- 
fore the war the German Government took 
steps to render that country less dependent 
upon the continuance of quebracho imports, 
Clauses were inserted in all Army and Navy 
contracts for the purchase of leather goods 
that at least 12 percent of such goods should 
be tanned by German-manufactured tanning 
agents. This resulted in the development of 
a new industry based upon the production of 
tanning material from German trees. Tan- 
nic acid was extracted from the oak trees of 
south Germany and was permitted to find a 
place in the tanning industry by reason of 
the Government policy. Thus the German 
leather industry gradually became independ- 
ent of quebracho importation from South 
America. 

The loss of the continental European mar- 
ket due to the war was not felt to any great 
extent by the quebracho exporters because 
of the great increase of exports to the United 
States. During the war the imports of que- 
bracho almost doubled due to the tremendous 
production of leather goods for the armed 
forces. 


STRUCTURE OF THE QUEBRACHO INDUSTRY 


The quebracho industry consists of 22 pro- 
ducers in Argentina and Paraguay. Five of 
these are owned or controlled by the British 
corporation, the *orestal Land, Timber and 
Railways, Ltd., through its Argentine subsid- 
iary, La Forestal Argentina S. A. de Tierras, 
Maderas y Explotaciones Commerciales e In- 
dustriales. These 5 companies have a pro- 
ductive capacity which constitutes approx- 
imately 57 percent of the total capacity. 

All producers, except four having a Capacity 
of about 11 percent of the entire industry, 
are members of a quebracho pool which reg- 
ulates the production and sale of the product. 
Quebracho is sold by official agents of the 
pool, and it recognizes two official agents in 
the United States: the Tannin Corporation 
and the International Products Corporation, 
both of New York. 


EXTENT OF CONTROL OF FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Forestal of England controls La Forestal 
of Argentina through the ownership of a 
majority of its stock and a substantial por- 
tion of its bonds. One John B. Sullivan, 
chairman of the board of Forestal of Eng- 
land, is also the manager of Forestal of Ar- 
gentina. Sullivan is an Argentine citizen 
who was formerly a citizen of the United 
States and a graduate of Harvard Coilege. 

By reason of La Forestal’s ownership of 57 
percent of the total productive capacity of 
quebracho in South America, which is ap- 
proximately eight times the capacity of its 
next largest competitor, Forestal has com- 
pletely dominated the quebrach) industry. 
Its policy has been to restrict production and 
maintain high prices. 1 

Forestal’s economic dominance in Argen- 
tina has enabled it to exert a great influence 
upon the Government of Argentina. For 
example, in 1942 the efforts of John B. Sul- 
livan alone were primarily responsible for the 
imposition by the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture of highly restrictive export quotas 
upon each producer. These restrictions were 
imposed upon the industry at a time when 
it appeared that the efforts of Forestal to con- 
tinue similar restrictions upon the South 
American producers might fail. 

Forestal’s domination extends not only 
over the production of quebracho but over 
its distribution as well, including importa- 
tion into this country. Through St. Helen’s, 
Ltd., a Canadian corporation, Forestal of 
England owns substantially all of the stock 
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of Tannin Products Corporation, a Delaware 
corporation, which in turn owns all the cap- 
ital stock of the Tannin Corporation, a New 
York corporation. The Tannin Corporation 
imports approximately 70 percent of all que- 
pracho extract consumed in the United States. 
The Tannin Corporation has been controlled 
by Forestal of England since 1913 and during 
the past 30 years its controlling officials have 
been completely subservient to the policies 
of Forestal of England. Thus Forestal con- 
trols this material from the tree to the United 
States consumer. 

The questionable character of the func- 
tioning of these American subsidiaries is 
indicated by portions of a letter written De- 
cember 23, 1941, by Carl B. Ely, president of 
the Tannin Corporation, to J. B. Sullivan 
of Forestal, whom he addresses as “My dear 
Jack”: 

“You will recall the formation for good and 
practical reasons of the Tannin Products Cor- 
poration in 1925, at which time a very large 
dividend was paid, which procedure continued 
in a more or less degree during the following 
years, particularly in 1929 and 1934 The 
company, as you will see, earned $3,284,427.28 
and paid out dividends of $4,200,000. In 
other words, we declared practically $1,000,- 
000 more during the 16-year period than we 
earned. 

“Under the circumstances I have no fault 
to find with this, provided our principal stock- 
holders, the Forestal Co., are aware of it and 
are prepared to take care of our money situ- 
ation as the same arises. 

“To come right down to the last analysis, 
we have been living on Government funds, 
which under proper business procedure 
should be reserved for income-tax payments, 
but, as these payments are not due until next 
year, it has been possible to use this money. 
We owe the Government today $500,000. This 
money, together with your most helpful post- 
ponement of payments, has made it possible 
for us to have cash to pay the dividend we 
did. I believe that with the extra terms on 
future purchases of extract we will make our 
position stronger during the next 6 months, 
and we are trying diligently not to borrow 
from the banks, as in this particular case it 
would appear that such borrowing was done 
to pay dividends. This I believe would have 
a very bad effect on our goodwill and financial 
standing—and we enjoy today the good will 
and respect of the tanning industry as we 
never have before.” 

I have already pointed out that Forestal 
controls § of the South American producers. 
One of the other 17 is the International Prod- 
ucts Corporation of New York. Another pro- 
ducer, Samuhi S. A., is controlled through 
ownership of a majority of its stock by two 
American corporations, Proctor Ellison and 
Howes Bros. of Massachusetts. 

International Products Corporation and 
Samuhi together have a capacity of about 
8 percent of the entire industry. Both of 
these producers have been ineffective in pre- 
venting La Forestal from carrying out its 
policy of restricted output and high prices, 
and International Products has in the past 
frequently cooperated closely with La For- 
estal to further such a policy. 

Since 1934 International Products Corpora- 
tion has consulted with Tannin about the 
prices to be charged to quebracho extract 
consumers in the United States, so that the 
prices of both companies have been fixed, 
uniform and high. From May 1934 to July 
1939 Tannin owned a substantial amount of 
the stock of International Products Corpora- 
tion, and from May 1984 until May 1936 the 
president of Tannin, Carl B. Ely, was a mem- 

er of the board of directors of International 
Products Corporation. On February 26, 1935, 
Ely wrote to Sullivan: 

“I am giving the I. P. C. problems a lot of 

my time, and, as previously told you, have 
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found that there is a lot to be done to 

straighten out that problem. I am working 

slowly so as not to upset the apple cart any 

more than is necessary. 
. * * « > 

“I am getting their sales policies straight- 
ened out and believe now there will be no 
more monkey business.” 

From 1934 to 1939 International Products 
Corporation was a member of the quebracho 
pool, and by reason of its designation as an 
official pool agent for the United States gave 
up its business of selling extract in England 
and in Asia. 

American purchasers of quebracho might 
well wonder whether this American company 
was more concerned with giving them a good 
deal or with favoring certain foreign con- 
cerns, from the concluding paragraph of a 
letter from one of its officials to its president 
dated November 16, 1939: 

“You undoubtedly know that Mr. Seldes 
was successful in substituting Casado extract 
to fill the order we had for Forestal for 535 
tons of Supremo for delivery in Buenos Aires 
for shipment to Japan. We paid for. the 
Casado extract with a dollar draft and have 
since received from Forestal the sterling rep- 
resenting the sales. The net result of the 
whole transaction represents a loss of a little 
more than a $1 per ton, which, as explained 
in a previous letter, is really not a loss at 
all, as we will use this extract to fill orders 
for North America which will net us a nice 
profit.” 

The production of Samuhi was so small, 
being about 1 percent of the entire industry, 
that it could hardly contain any competitive 
threat to La Forestal. Nevertheless, our rec- 
ords show that for many yeals Forestal har- 
assed this company by every means and 
sought to buy up its assets and its stock. 


OPERATION OF THE POOL 


It is interesting to observe in what manner 
the quebracho extract pool operated to carry 
out Forestal’s policy of restricted output and 
high prices. Before the formation of the 
pool the price per pound of quebracho ex- 
tract was 2% cents. By the terms of the 
pool agreement a directive committee, dom- 
inated by Forestal, was empowered to fix 
the prices of all its members. The directive 
committee between November 1934 and Jan- 
uary 1941, decreed six price rises, raising the 
basic price of quebracho extract for the whole 
world market from 2% cents up to 4% cents, 
an increase of nearly 100 percent. Sullivan 
admitted in July 1942 that at the then-exist- 
ing price, which prevails at present, Forestal 
was making a net profit of 33 percent on every 
ton of quebracho it sold. 

The exorbitant profits of the quebracho 
manufacturers were severely Criticized by the 
famous leading Argentine newspaper, La 
Prensa. The following excerpt was taken 
from a letter of May 20, 1936, written by 
the manager of the Buenos Aires office of the 
International Products Corporation to its 
president: 

“Another matter, which has caused a lot 
of excitement amongst the manufacturers, 
has been the inopportune declaration, made 
by the chairman of the Forestal during the 
annual meeting of the shareholders, viz, 
that the understanding of the manufacturers 
was performed under the auspices of the 
Argentine Government, in other words, that 
the Argentine Government was really re- 
sponsible for the agreement and that it was 
protecting the same. This news was repro- 
duced all over the world and the La Prensa, 
the most important paper on the Southern 
Hemisphere, has seized the opportunity to 
denounce the huge profits made by the que- 
bracho manufacturers, profits which in their 
opinion mean a loss for the Argentine Re- 
Public on account of the decrease in the ex- 
port of both quebracho extract and logs. 
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I am enclosing herewith the article, as ap- 
peared in the La Prensa of Monday the 
18th inst., and we would add that this paper 
has on more than one occasion criticized the 
so-called gentlemen’s agreement. Mr. Marti 
told me that he is at a loss to under- 
stand how the Baron made these declara- 
tions as Mr. Sullivan has always stressed the 
necessity of not mentioning the Argentine 
government in connection with the manu- 
facturers’ agreement, a fact which can be 
noted in the balance sheets of the other com- 
panies, who, referring to the higher prices, 
explain that they are due to a better under- 
standing in the sales policy abroad. Anyway, 
I hope that his faux pas will have no serious 
consequences.” 

To maintain high prices it was necessary 
to limit the production and the sale of que- 
bracho in the world market. The method 
used to limit production under the pool 
agreement was to allocate a quota to each 
producer in accordance with his respective 
productive capacity. These quotas limited 
the amount of quebracho extract which any 
manufacturer could sell during a given pe- 
riod. Each member of the pool was com- 
pelled to make substantial contributions at 
regular periods to a so-called “battle fund” 
of the pool. These contributions were re- 
tained by the pool unless the producers ad- 
hered to the pool’s regulations relating to 
prices and quotas, in which case a portion 
of each producer’s contribution was re- 
funded. So restrictive were these quota 
limitations that producers who desired to 
se’l above their quotas often paid enormous 
prices to acquire the quota rights of other 
producers. 

This rigid control of the market so severely 
limited the production of many companies 
that in 1941 several deserted the pool. These 
companies were LaChaquena S. A. and Cotan 
S. A. These two companies, together with 
International Products Corporation, Samuhi, 
and Veisburd & Cia. Ltda., a new concern, 
ha-e been the only producers outside of the 
pool since 1941. Although the total pro- 
ductive capacity of these five companies did 
not exceed 12 percent of the total industry, 
their threat of full production and decreased 
prices jeopardized its whole structure. To 
meet this threat, Forestal succeeded in per- 
suading the Ministry of Agriculture in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, to impose export restrictions 
upon each producer which prevented expor- 
ta‘ion oO: more than app: ximately one-third 
of their total capacity. In addition, Forestal 
attempted to prevent companies outside the 
pool from shipping their extract to the United 
States. 

One instance is the experience of Ham- 
mond Carpenter Corporation, an independ- 
ent importer which has sought to com- 
pete with the Tannin Corporation and In- 
ternational Products Corporation in the im- 
portation of quebracho. In February or 
March 1942, J. A. Barkey, its vice president, 
attempted to import some extracts produced 
by Weisburd, an Argentine extract manu- 
facturer, who entered the industry in 1941. 
He called at the offices of the Sprague Steam- 
ship Co. and spoke to Mr. Bodemann of that 
company. Mr. Barkey later described the 
c.aference as follows: 

“Mr. Bodemann retorted that it was very 
unlikely that our firm would be given any 
spece for the reason that we were new- 
comers in the import of quebracho extract 
and for the further reason that the “pool” 
had supported his lire during the lean years 
before the war and by reason of such sup- 
port his line would be obliged to support 
the “pool” during the present emergency.” 

Similar sentiments were voiced by Mr. 
Horgan of the Stockard Steamship Corpora- 
tion. 
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The aid of the Buenos Aires agency of 
Moore-McCormack was also previously en- 
listed. In October 1941, the Moore-McCor- 
mack line stated that— 

“At the request of the Forestal Co. they 
had promised their cooperation for the pur- 
pose of keeping out any of the new 
brands * * * The understanding was 
that whenever they were offered outside ex- 
tract and they had space they were to reject 
it and advise the other manufacturers, who 
would try to offer replacement.” 

Fores‘al’s tactics are well illustrated by 
the case of T. Valentine, exporter and con- 
cessionaire of a projected new company. 
International Products Corporation was in- 
formed in September 1941, that— 

“It has proved impossible so far to reach 
a satisfactory agreement with the new fac- 
tory at Santiago del Estero. For this reason, 
the Forestal Co., in an endeavor to impede 
the exportation of the extract, has been all 
the steamship companies requesting them 
not to give space to any outsiders, but to 
advise the Forestal who would immediately 
offer replacement cargo. The steamship 
companies promised to act accordingly.” 

The Basal Agency had obtained shipping 
space for Valentine in the past. “The Basal 
Agency,” an official of International Prod- 
ucts Corporation wrote to Feeney a week 
later, “has informed us that Valentine wants 
to book a further 200 tons on the next steamer 
but that they would refuse to take it if we 
or the Forestal would offer them replacement 
cargo.” 

The effect of the restrictive Government 
decrees and other measures taken by For- 
estal has been to force one independent, 
Cotan, S. A., back into the pool, while an- 
other, Samuhi, S. A., is contemplating re- 
joining the pool. 

It appears inevitable that within a short 
period of time the remaining independents 
will be forced into full cooperation with the 
pool and that the industry’s policy of restric- 
tive production and high prices will continue 
unless some completely satisfactory substi- 
tute may be found for quebracho extract. 
Apparently the tanners in this country find 
that wattle extract is the only tanning prod- 
uct interchangeable with quebracho extract, 
and it is therefore significant to observe that 
the wattle extract industry, which is located 
in south and east Africa, is also controlled 
by Forestal of England, and that the prin- 
cipal importers of wattle in the United States 
are the Tannin Corporation and Interna- 
tional Products Corporation. 

The chief official of one of the companies 
which stocd up against the bulldozing tactics 
of the pool wrote a letter to American Tan- 
ners, Ltd., on February 7, 1935. After dis- 
cussing in a critical manner the actions of 
the pool and referring to a conversation with 
an individual whom he said could be “inter- 
preted as a stool pigeon for Forestal,” he 
wrote: 

“We also pointed out the fact that if the 
arbitrary methods of the gentlemen (the 
pool) were pursued, that they were throwing 
away their markets, they were encouraging 
the fields of research and that they would 
wake up one day and find that the volume of 
consumption of quebracho extract had been 
greatly reduced due to the introduction of 
other materials which supplanted quebracho 
and I cited the instance of what the tanners 
went through with substituted leather and 
how the volume of the market had never been 
regained and that the same thing would hap- 
pen to quebracho.” 

It is our hope in the Antitrust Division that 
every cartel which misuses its monopoly con- 
trol over a product needed by our people will 
wake up to find that product supplanted by 
another and better product which is not 50 
controlled. 
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Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I have just 
received a letter from Sprinz & Sprinz, 
a firm of national importers, of New 
York, and I wish to read the letter into 
the Recorp. It is dated November 26, 
1943, and is as follows: 

Hon. THEODORE G. BILBO, 
United States Senator from Mississippi, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have read the article by As- 
sistant Attorney General Wendell Berge re- 
garding the cartel on quebracho extract and 
he is perfectly right in everything he says, 
but that has been going on for years. 

The main reason that quebracho extract 
was used is because of its high content of 
tannin and its ease of procurement. We 
Americans, taking the road of least resistance, 
have forgotten about our vast natural re- 
sources of tanning material. In your State 
the saw palmetto grows in great luxuriance 
and it is practically a weed. About 35 or 40 
years ago experiments were made to extract 
the tanning material and it was found that 
the roots contained about 28 percent tannin 
and the leaves about 13 percent tannin; be- 
sides the residue from the leaves can be used 
for making paper and rope products. 

Palmetto extract is a very rapid tanning 
material and is far superior to gambier that 
has been imported in very large quantities 
in past years. 


I understand gambier is grown on the 
Malayan Peninsula, which is now under 
the contro! of the Japs. 

It makes light-color leather. This extract 
can be made all year round and if it was 
promoted we could make ourselves self-suffi- 
cient and not need any imported tanning 
materials. 

We would like to have your view on the 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Sprinz & Sprinz, 
SaMvEL B. SPRINZ. 


In my campaign to establish four 
chemurgic laboratories, I discussed this 
one product essential for the American 
people, and tried to show that we had a 
storehouse of unlimited supplies of mate- 
rials from which could be extracted 
tannic acid to be used in the tanning of 
all the leather that is used for harness, 
saddles, shoes, and other leather prod- 
ucts which are necessary to our present 
civilization. I merely bring this matter 
to the attention of the Senate and the at- 
tention of the American people in order 
that I may succeed in having the 
chemurgic laboratories, New Orleans 
division, proceed at once with experi- 
mentation in line with experiments which 
have already been made, so as to con- 
vince the industrialists of the country 
that in our own territory a great field, 
which is now open to investment, is ca- 
pable of providing an article which is 
absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
American people. In that way we can 
defeat the efforts of this international 
cartel which has not only pooled the sup- 
plies but has undertaken to control the 
production in order to control the price, 
in the midst of the war effort has pro- 
hibited the shipment of the material into 
America, and has boosted the price so 
high that it is almost impossible to use 
the source material of tannic acid— 
quebracho extract—which the American 
people have been using, 
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If anyone has any doubt about the 
possible sources of supplies of tannic- 
acid material for use in tanning, he has 
only to visit the States’ of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida 
and possibly South Carolina, where there 
are millions of acres covered with the 
saw palmetto. With modern bulldozers, 
the roots of the saw palmetto can be 
taken out of the ground at very small 
expense of production, because the roots 
are very large in proportion to the size 
of the top of the bush. If 28 percent 
of the roots and 13 percent of the leaves 
are tannin, there is a great field for 
industrial investment for the great body 
of American people, with their accumu- 
lated millions and billions of dollars 
since the war effort began, to provide a 
material which the American market 
must have, and which is now being con- 
trolled by Sullivan and Forestal, of Eng- 
land and South America, both in re- 
spect to the South American product and 
the south African product, as those prod- 
ucts are obtained in both those terri- 
tories from the quebracho tree and the 
wattle tree or bush, as well as from 
gambier. 

I trust that the laboratories at New 
Orleans will go to work on this experi- 
ment, so as to convince the industrialists 
of our country that we have an unlim- 
ited storehouse of tannic-acid material 
from which all the tannic acid needed in 
the years to come can be obtained, and 
thus, in that one way, defeat the interna- 
tional monopoly or cartel over which the 
laws of the United States have no con- 
trol. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1285) to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, which provided a 
method of voting in time of war by mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces absent 
from the place of their residence, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. DANAHER]. 

Mr. DANAHER, Mr. President, there 
has been some discussion among various 
Senators with reference to the definition 
of areas which are not included within 
any village, town, or city. In some 
States there are such unincorporated 
areas which, nevertheless, have a recog- 
nized and definite legal status within a 
given State. In order to make certain 
of comprehending such areas within the 
amendment, I modify the amendment at 
the desk by inserting, on page 6, in line 
10, after the word “city,” the following: 
“or area not included within any village, 
town, or city.” Thus striking out the 
word “or”, where it appears before the 
word “city.” 

The sentence then will read, 
mencing in line 3: 

Sec. 105. (a) As an alternative to voting in 
accordance with the law of the State of his 
residence, an absentee voter may appoint as 
proxy to vote in his behalf in the place where 
the absentee would be entitled to vote were 
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he present in person, an American citizen 
who may be his father, mother, relative, or 
trusted friend who shall when appointed 
reside, according to the absentee’s best in- 
formation, in the same village, town, city, 
or area not included within any village, town, 
or city, in which the absentee has residence. 


Mr. President, I shall briefly repeat, 
having in mind that some Members of 
the Senate now present were detained by 
committee appearances yesterday, a 
brief résumé of what the pending 
amendment seeks to do. It would take 
from the committee amendment the 
mechanism which the committee has 
recommended, and would substitute 
therefor a mechanism which would bring 
the vote within the State where it is to 
be cast. It would simply authorize the 
absentee voter to designate, through 
power of attorney, to his father, mother, 
wife, relative, or trusted friend, the au- 
thority to vote in behalf of the absentee 
voter and in accordance with the lat- 
ter’s instructions, precisely as though he 
were present in person within the ap- 
propriate voting precinct of his individ- 
ual State. A vote so cast would be 
amenable to, and would have to conform 
with, all State laws. The individual who 
would cast the vote would be within the 
operations of the law-enforcement agen- 
cies of the given State. 

There would thus be provided, Mr. 
President, through the proposed amend- 
ment, a mechanism which would retain 
all the general format of the proposal of 
the committee itself, except as to the 
manner of voting. In that particular, 
we would have the very definite advan- 
tage, it seems to me, that the Congress 
would not be superimposing upon the 
States some form of voting, some method 
of voting, some interposition, in other 
words, of Federal law within the State, 
but, rather, would be simply carrying 
over all applicable State laws to a man- 
ner of voting which is clearly within our 
prerogative, at least so far as voting for 
Federal officers may be concerned. 

I think every other feature of the pro- 
posal has been thoroughly canvassed in 
the course of the debate during the past 
many days; and since I have done no 
more than correlate by adaptation all 
the amendments which hitherto have 
been adopted, with the proposal as to 
mechanism which I have submitted, 
there is before the Senate, I believe, a 
complete formula by which we can pre- 
serve the integrity of the absentee voter. 
That, of course, is our prime objective, 
after all, Mr. President, having in mind 
that our absentee soldiers, sailors, mer- 
chant marines, and others serving in our 
armed forces who have been included by 
the definition contained in the Aiken 
amendment would be protected in every 
single aspect in their attempt to exercise 
their franchise. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator for 
the benefit of the Senators now in the 
Chamber state the procedure, let us say, 
when the ballot starts, or when some- 
thing originates with the war ballot 
commission, and thence goes to the sol- 
dier, and thence from the soldier back to 
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the war ballot commission—in other 
words, the steps of procedure? Will the 
Senator describe them briefly? 

Mr. DANAHER. I shall be glad to do 
so. I thank the Senator for the sugges- 
tion, and I am happy to comply. 

The committee amendment suggests— 
and I adopt the program—that the com- 
mission shall cause to be printed a cer- 
tain number, which the bill calls an ade- 
quate number, of blanks. Those blanks 
are to be transmitted in inner envelopes 
and outer envelopes, to all the areas 
where those entitled to vote under the 
bill may be found. When the soldier 
who wishes to vote finds in his hands an 
instruction sheet with instructions for 
voting, which, after all, follows in form 
exactly what the committee itself has 
recommended, he will find on that form 
language to this effect: “As an alterna- 
tive to your reliance upon the absentee 
voting laws of your State, you may em- 
ploy this alternative method if you 
choose: You may designate a person of 
your choice to vote in your behalf, in the 
same place wher: you yourself would be 
entitled to vote were you present in 
person for Presidential and Vice Fresi- 
dential electors, for Senator, if there be 
a Senate candidate, for Representative 
at large, if there be a candidate for the 
office of Representative at large, and 
for Representative in Congress, and you 
may designate by party or you may desig- 
nate by name.” 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I rise to ask a question 
for information. I have not studied the 
Senator’s amendment as carefully as I 
should, but I have been reading it rather 
hurriedly trying to ascertain exactly 
what it provides. First, I wish to know 
if I am correct when I state that I find 
that under his amendment no special 
baliot is provided. 

Mr. DANAHER. The ballot is the in- 
struction form, which appears in the 
amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. That in itself is the bal- 
lot? 

Mr. DANAHER. That is the ballot. 

Mr. HATCH. That is one of the points 
I wished to know. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is the ballot. 

Mr. HATCH. I read that part of the 
amendment, and I took that to be an in- 
struction to the proxy to vote a ballot. 

Mr. DANAHER. This is what wou!'d 
happen, following through with the sug- 
gestion submitted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces]: The sol- 
dier would indicate his choice on the in- 
struction sheet, as we presently call it. 
That instruction sheet would be placed 
in a so-called inner envelope, upon the 
outer side of which would be a power of 
attorney, which would authorize the 
proxy named to take that particular in- 
struction sheet, which, when voted, be- 
comes a ballot, to the polling place. In 
other words, it is not really a ballot until 
it is cast: but when it is cast it becomes a 
ballot. 

Mr. HATCH. Perhaps the language is 
unfortunate. It is a little confusing. 
The instructions are: 
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If you wish to appoint an American citi- 
zen, who may be your father, mother, rela- 
tive, or other trusted friend, to vote in your 
behalf and in accordance with your instruc- 
tions, you may direct that such person so 
appointed write in the name of the candi- 
date of your choice for each offiice—— 


Mr. DANAHER. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. That is, actually to vote 
in accordance with his instructions. Or 
he may direct that such person so ap- 
pointed write in the name of the candi- 
date of his choice for each office. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. Why does he not do it 
himself, if this is the ballot? 

Mr. DANAHER. I see the Senator’s 
point. 

Mr. HATCH. I am merely trying to 
straighten it out in my own mind. I am 
not raising any argument as to detail. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator is per- 
fectly correct. I was confused by the 
Senator’s question and my attempt to fol- 
low through with the suggestion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire at the same 
time. Perhaps my single-track mind 
should have taken the questions one at 
atime. Then there wou!d have been no 
confusion. I understand what the Sen- 
ator has in mind. 

The soldier will designate, through his 
instructions, the way he wants his bal- 
lot to be cast. The inner envelope will 
contain the sealed instructions. The 
proxy will present the instructions in due 
course. There is another step, of course. 
The outer envelope will include the in- 
ner envelope. The outer envelope will be 
addressed to the secretary of state, just 
as the committee amendment suggesis. 
The secretary of state will open the outer 
enevelope. He will tabulate the number 
of such envelopes received, and keep an 
account of them. He will thereupon, 
having opened the outer envelope, discern 
the name and address of the proxy 
named, because it will be on the outside 
of the inner envelope. At an appropriate 
time, before the election, he will send the 
inner envelope to the proxy designated. 

On election day the proxy named will 
present himself at the appropriate vot- 
ing precinct and say, “I am euthorized to 
vote for an absentee”—naming him— 
and he will present the unopened en- 
velope, with the power of attorney duly 
sworn to, to the moderator or other of- 
ficial, and the moderator or other of- 
ficial will say, “That is valid on its 
face”—as the committee amendment 
suggests. “You are hereby permitted to 
vote in behalf of the absentee,” whose 
name will be entered on the list with the 
word “absentee” after it, “by So-and-So, 
proxy.” Whereupon the individual be- 
ing permitted to vote in behalf of the 
absentee will open his instruction sheet 
and find out what the soldier wishes to 
have done, and he will execute a ballot 
in accordance with those instructions. 

Mr. HATCH. Will he actually write 
the ballot? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; and the ba!lot 
will be cast in sccret, and deposited in 
the box. 

Mr. HATCH. The proxy will actually 
write in the name of the choice for Pres- 
ident, or the name of the party. 
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. Mr. DANAHER. That is correct, in 
accordance with what the soldier him- 
self has demanded in the instructions, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the power of 
attorney be disclosed to anyone? Will 
the inspector of elections see or check 
as to whether or not the proxy votes in 
accordance with the power of attorney? 

Mr. DANAHER. It will not be dis- 
closed. It will be a secret process. The 
proxy will be sworn to secrecy, and faith- 
fully to execute the demands of his ap- 
pointer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What would hap- 
pen if the holder of the proxy, that is, the 
man who is to do the voting, when he 
gets the envelope, should open it out- 
side the booth? Would that invalidate 
the ballot? 

Mr. DANAHER. It would. If he did 
not present an unopened envelope, the 
ballot would not be valid. He must pre- 
sent himself, with a sealed envelope, 
to the moderator of the election, and 
verify his appointment in that respect. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But no one can 
check as to whether or not he votes as 
he has been authorized to vote. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is where the 
secrecy enters into it. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. The _ soldier 
himself is the one who deputizes the in- 
dividual to act in his behalf. I respect- 
fully submit that if the Senator’s son 
were to send such a request to him, with 
instructions to vote for him in his home 
city, the Senator would cut off his right 
hand rather than violate those instruc- 
tions, 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
Senator. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is exactly what 
any American citizen would do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When the man who 
has the proxy votes, does he use the reg- 
ular ballot? 

Mr. DANAHER. He would use a bal- 
lot prepared in the form which the com- 
mittee recommends. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He would not use 
the State ballot or the municipal bal- 
lot? 

Mr. DANAHER. He would not use a 
State ballot. Otherwise he would be 
likely to vote for State officers, which he 
has no right to do under the power of 
attorney. Moreover, the ballots would 
be placed in a separate absentee voters’ 
ballot box. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr.HATCH. The Senator has cleared 
up a point which I was trying to under- 
stand. I was asking how the vote was 
to be cast. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut told me that it was to be cast on this 
instruction sheet. 

Mr. DANAHER. I should have said 
after the manner set forth in the instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. HATCH. But there would be a 
special form of ballot. 

Mr. DANAHER,. That is true. 


I agree with the 
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Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator’s 
amendment provide for the same kind 
of ballot as is provided for by the com- 
mittee bill? 

Mr. DANAHER. That is what I seek 
to do. 

Mr. HATCH. The nroxy would take 
the special ballot, which would be in the 
form which the committee has recom- 
mended, and follow the instructions by 
writing in the names on the special bal- 
lot. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. And the special ballot 
would be dropped in the ballot box in the 
local precinct? 

Mr. DANAHER. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me ask the Senator 
a further question, which is of some im- 
portance. How, and by what authority, 
are the local election officials to tabu- 
late, tally, and report on the ballots for 
which no provision is made under their 
own laws, or under their instructions in 
the States and local precincts? As I 
have stated, I have not studied the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. Perhaps he covers 
it, but I should like to know what the 
procedure would be in that regard. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GREEN rose. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan and to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, both of whom have been 
on their feet, but first let me ask the 
Senator from New Mexico if he under- 
stands that the bill as recommended by 
the committee deals with the point 
raised by his last question. If under the 
committee amendment the Congress has 
power to confer upon the officials within 
the State authority to follow out the 
plan which the committee recommends, 
I do no more than say, “All right; if that 
plan is legal, so is this.” 

Mr. HATCH. I am not inquiring 
about the legality. Iam trying to ascer- 
tain the procedure, the actual process 
involved, and whether or not it is practi- 
cal and can be carried out. I am not 
trying to raise any technical legal points. 

Mr. DANAHER. On page 14, line 13, 
of my amendment, the Senator will find 
the following provision: 

Votes authorized to be cast under the pro- 
visions of this title shall be canvassed, count- 
ed, and certified in each State by its proper 
canvassing boards in the usual manner 
obtaining in such State. 


Insofar, therefore, as we have power to 
confer upon the officials authority to 
count the ballot of an absentee soldier 
under the committee recommendation, 
I adopt the very same suggestion. If 
we are to go furthe. and say that the 
Congress has nv power to confer ‘such 
authority on State officials, that is a very 
different question. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico will agree with 
that statement. 


Mr. HATCH. Yes; and I have not 
raised that question. I was merely try- 
ing to get at the procedure to be followed, 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 
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Mr. GREEN. There is one provision 
which has not been made clear to me. 
Perhaps I have not understood it as I 
should have. Suppose a Soldier, not 
knowing enough about the local condi- 
tions, does not fill out the blanks on his 
ballot and, trusting his father, says, “I 
wish, Dad, you would vote this ballot as 
you think I should like to have you vote 
it.” Would that be legal? 

Mr. DANAHER. I should say that any 
such instructions would be void, and that 
they do not in fact comprehend instruc- 
tions. Rather, they transfer discretion 
from the voter to his attorney in fact, 
which would not be valid. 

Mr. GREEN. I assume that to be the 
case. In other words, the one who actu- 
ally cast the ballot could not vote as he 
saw fit. 

Mr. DANAHER. No; I should say that 
such a thing would be invalid. 

Mr. GREEN. I thought the Senator 
meant the instruction would be invalid. 
How could the ballot be proved to be in- 
valid? The father would take the bal- 
lot in accordance with his son’s request 
and go to the polis. No one would see 
the contents of the ballot except the 
father, and he would say, “I want to vote 
my son’s ballot.” He might vote as he 
— the son would like to have him 
vote. 

Mr. DANAHER, Even though the in- 
struction blank be in fact blank? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. No such authoriza- 
tion is contemplated, and such an at- 
tempted vote would be invalid. If the 
Senator asks how we are to determine 
that such a vote in fact is invalid I can 
answer only in this way: There would 
be a separate box in which to deposit 
the absentee voter’s ballot, and a sepa- 
rate box in which to deposit his instruc- 
tions. Both would be retained until the 
end of the period within which an elec- 
tion contest might be held within the 
State in question, after which, if there 
were no contest, all ballots and instruc- 
tions would be gathered up and burned 
or otherwise destroyed. If in fact there 
should be a contest the person who voted 
could be called upon by order of a com- 
petent court of jurisdiction to testify un- 
der oath. In that way the instructions 
would be apparent. 

Mr. GREEN. But if, as in most cases, 
there should be no contest, there would 
be nothing to prevent a father from 
voting as he thought his son wished him 
to vote the blank ballot which the son 
had enclosed in the envelope, and no one 
would question him. 

Mr. DANAHER. I think that is true. 

Mr. GREEN. If that is true with re- 
spect to voting by the father, it is also 
true with respect to a trusted friend, is 
it not? 

Mr. DANAHER. That is correct. 

Mr. GREEN. The proxy might be a 
real trusted friend or he might be a local 
political chieftain of a ward or a district, 
who might gather the names and ad- 
dresses of all the good men in his po- 
litical party, in his district, and send 
them letters saying, “Please send me 
your blank ballots as your trusted 
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friend”; and the men, not knowing 
much about it, or being under obliga- 
tion to the local chieftain, be he Demo- 
crat or Republican, or affiliated with 
some other political party, would send 
in their ballots. Under such circum- 
stances, what is there to prevent the local 
political boss walking around before elec- 
tion with perhaps hundreds of blank bal- 
lots in his pocket to vote as he sees fit? 
Under such circumstances, what deals 
could he not make? Any man who can 
vote 200 votes instead of 1 vote, as under 
the present law, would have a tre- 
mendous advantage. It is quite obvious 
that the situation would be open to all 
sorts of corruption. For that reason, I 
think, many States which once had pro- 
visions for voting by proxy have, in the 
interest of the secrecy of the ballot, done 
away with such provisions. Connecticut 
once had a provision for voting by proxy, 
but, like most other States, did away 
with it and has now reestablished it as 
a renewed experiment. But why the 
Federal Government should run such 
risks, why it should abolish the secrecy 
of the ballot and make possible bargain- 
ing for votes, as undoubtedly would be 
the case, I cannot understand. I should 
like to have the Senator from Connecti- 
cut explain it, if he will kindly do so. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
have proceeded on the theory that the 
absentee soldier who wishes to vote 
will, of course, wish to have his vote 
designated. and counted. Therefore, he 
will, of course, fill out the blanks which 
will execute his will. If in fact there are 
soldiers who would do as the Senator 
from Rhode Island has suggested, I 
grant to the Senator that the proposed 
mechanism would not take care of that 
type of case if, in fact, a violation should 
occur, 

It was suggested yesterday that there 
could be a limit imposed on the number 
of proxies which could be cast by any 
given attorney-in-fact. Personally I do 
not see any merit to that particular sug- 
gestion. If, indeed, the degree of cor- 
ruption to which the Senator from 
Rhode Island draws attention exists 
anywhere the same type of political 
leader could have five ballots allocated 
to each of 20 henchmen, but to my mind 
that is beside the point. 

Mr. GREEN. It seems to me that the 
same risk would be involved because an 
additional person is introduced into the 
chain. Under the committee amend- 
ment the soldier would cast his vote in 
camp. It would be sealed in two en- 
velopes and sent unopened by the officer 
to the war ballot commission in Wash- 
ington. Still sealed in two envelopes, it 
would be transmitted unopened by the 
war ballot commission to the secretary 
of state of the State. 

Mr. DANAHER, So far the two plans 
are identical. 

Mr. GREEN. That is correct. Then, 
instead of the secretary of state sending 
it directly to the man in charge of the 
election booth on election day, to be 
opened in the presence of representatives 
of both parties, and cast as the soldier 
made it out, it would be sent to a third 
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person, a trusted friend, and on election 
day the trusted friend would take it to 
the polling place. I do not see anything 
to be gained by that procedure if the 
trusted friend should carry out the sol- 
dier’s instructions. I think the proce- 
dure is open to many objections such as I 
have indicated. 

Mr. DANAHER,. There is a difference. 
The Senator is incorrect in stating that 
there would be one additional step. The 
same number of persons and the same 
number of steps would be involved, but 
with this essential difference: The ballot 
of the soldier would not fall into the 
hands of some anonymous “appropriate 
official” as under the language of the 
committee amendment, but the ballot 
would come into the hands of the 
mother, father, wife, or trusted friend, 
and if the soldier’s confidence were 
abused at any time it would, of course, 
be a betrayal of the soldier himself. I 
do not believe that under such circum- 
stances a person so appointed as attor- 
ney in fact by an absentee soldier would 
betray such a trust. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, there is one 
additional requirement in the Senator’s 
proposal—namely, that the person hold- 
ing the instructions from the soldier at 
the front must take an oath. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. He musi take the oath 
in the election precinct where the proxy 
is voted. 

Mr. DANAHER. And keep his in- 
structions secret unless there is a court 
order to disclose them. 

Mr. LUCAS. The instructions which 


are sent to the proxy are placed in a | 


separate ballot box of some kind, sealed 
up, and kept for a certain length of time 
thereafter. Thus there would be in- 
volved additional steps which would en- 
tail additional work and labor on the 


-local precinct officials. 


Furthermore, the ballot commission— 
and I am glad the Senator and I under- 
stand each other on this point, because 
we did not in yesterday’s collequy—in 
addition to sending ballots to every camp 
in the United States and to every camp 
in foreign lands, would also be required 
to send sample ballots, similar to those 
which were sent across the sea, to all 
election officials in the United States. 
They would have to have a sufficient 
number on hand so that, when the proxy 
came in, they could give him a copy of 
the ballot, and he could take it into the 
booth with him. The Senator and I 
have agreed upon that. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. . 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with my col- 
league from Rhode Island that the 
amendment would open the door to 
wholesale fraud and corruption in con- 
nection with elections. I say with all 
deference to my very able friend from 
Connecticut, that there would not be any 
advantage whatever in his amendment; 
in fact, there would be a tremendous dis- 
advantage, asI viewit. Assuming 6,000,- 
000 soldiers vote in the election, at least 
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6,000,000 people other than the soldiers 
will know how they voted providing they 
carry out the trust. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. If that would not involve 
a violation of the secrecy of the ballot, 
which is the very heart of suffrage in 
this country, then I cannot understand 
what would. We openly say that we are 
going to violate the secrecy of the ballot 
and commend it, so to speak. 

The Senator has spoken about election 
officials who are going to handle the bal- 
lots and has indicated that there may be 
something wrong with the method pro- 
vided by the bill. It is the only tried and 
proved method in at least 46 of the 48 
States with respect to the casting of ab- 
sentee ballots. In other words, no one 
but the soldier himself, under the bill, 
will know how he voted unless there is 
chicanery and corruption of some kind 
around the ballot box. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I 
ask a question of the two Senators, if I do 
not interrupt them? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is perfectly all right 
with me, sir. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the 
effect of the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut, separate ballots will 
be sent to every soldier and sailor, and 
so forth, and instead of the names of 
candidates of the political parties there 
will be a blank, just as is now provided in 
the committee bill. Instead of trusting 
the soldier or sailor or other serviceman 
to stamp the ballot himself, he makes out 
an affidavit in which he designates some- 
body, either father or mother or friend— 
it may be anybody he happens to think 
of at the time—and sends the ballot back. 
Then the trusted friend takes it, and any 
other ballots which he may have accu- 
mulated in the same process, whether 
fifty or a hundred, and goes into the 
booth with the ballot, which we have not 
trusted the soldier himself to vote, but 
trusted him to designate somebody else 
by power of attorney to vote. If the 
friend has more than 1 ballot when he 
goes into the booth he knows how each 
of the absentee voters votes. If he hap- 
pens to have 50 ballots he knows how 
each 1 of the 59 votes. He remains 
in the booth, I suppose, until he has 
stamped all those 50 ballots, or, if he 
does not do that, he comes out after 
stamping 1 and deposits it in the bal- 
lot box, as if the soldier were there and 
personally voting. I do not know how 
that would work. If he had 50, I pre- 
sume he would go into the booth with 
all of them and would stamp the ballots, 
not according to any instructions of the 
soldiers as to how he should cast them, 
but according to his own notion of how 
he thinks the soldiers ought to vote. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the affidavit tell 
him how to vote? 

Mr. DANAHER. No: the instructions 
are on the inside, and the affidavit is on 
the outside of the envelope. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to use 
an offensive word, but it seems te me to 
be ludicrous to send a ballot to a soldier, 
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require him to make an affidavit, which 
is on the envelope or outside the ballot 
somewhere, require him to issue to his 
trusted friend instructions as to how he 
shail vote the ballot when it reaches him, 
but not trust the soldier himself to stamp 
the ballot and seal it. If anyone was so 
minded to violate the soldier’s instruc- 
tions and to vote for a different party or 
Gifferent candidate than the instructions 
indicated, nobody would ever Know it, 
unless later there was a contested elec- 
tion. In the case of a United States 
Senator or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the contest would have to 
be decided by the House of Congress 
affected, and not by a court. If it af- 
fected the Senate of the United States, 
the Senate would have to determine the 
contest, after examining all the ballots, 
and all the affidavits, and all the instruc- 


tions, to ascertain whether the soldiers’ | 


trusted friends had carried out the in- 
structions the soldiers had intended. 
Mr. DANAHER. In order to see if we 
understand each other, would it meet the 
Senator’s point if the soldier, in fact, 


should cast the ballot, that is to say, | 


prepare the ballot? 


Mr. BARKLEY. There is no point in | 


amending the bill by the Senator’s 
amendment, because the soldier casts his 
ballot personally under the bill reported 
by the Senate committee, which we have 
before us now. I do not think the Sen- 
ator could doctor up his amendment so 
that it would meet my objection to it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DANAHER. Iryield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I have listened to the 
discussion of the amendment proposing 
voting by proxies and going through all 
that process. Why not let the States 
send a list and a ticket, have them dis- 
tributed to the qualified voters, and let 
the soldier vote and seal his vote and 
have it transmitted back to his State? 
Then his name would be on the register 
of his local community or voting pre- 
cinct; his vote would be counted, and 
there would be no trouble about it. Why 
send the ballots to the soldier? Why is 
it proposed to provide cumbersome ma- 
chinery, when it is just as easy to send 
the list of absentee votes to the several 
States? Let the soldier execute his vote, 
seal it, put it in an envelope, and trans- 
mit it to the proper authorities, and then 
use our airplanes to get it here in time 
to be counted, so that those who are so 
anxious to vote may do so. 


It seems to me it would be just as | 
simple as could be to print the votes in | 


the several States, with instructions in 
accordance with State laws, and have 
them distributed to the soldiers. There 
will be a vote for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Senators, and Members of the 
House of Representatives. It seems to 
me that if we wanted to include a whole 
State ticket in, that would be all right. 
Let the soldier vote it, put it in the en- 
velope, and then send it to the proper 
distributing authorities. 

Mr. DANAHER. I undertake to an- 
swer the Senator from South Carolina 

by saying that we have no power what- 
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ever to permit absentee voting for any- 
one on a State ticket. We have not any 
authority to pass any such act, and the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
recognizing that, very properly has 
brought in a measure which compre- 
hends only voting for Federal officers. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut stand here and tell me this 
body has not the power to do anything 
it desires to do, even to violate the Con- 
stitution? I am surprised at the Sen- 
ator. [Laughter.] 


Mr. DANAHER. Knowing the views 
of the Senator from South Carolina in 
that respect—for he has adverted to 
them once or twice before, as I recall—— 
I need not do so in the 
{Laugh- 


Mr. SMITH. 
presence of this august body. 
ter.] 

Mr. DANAHER. The fact remains 
that it is not as simple as the Senator 
from South Carolina would make it out 
to be. We have no authority whatever 
to create a mechanism by which absentee 
voters may vote for members of a State 
government. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely put that in as 
incidental; it is not necessary. Let us 
get back to the Senator’s construction 
of the Constitution, that the soldiers will 
vote for President—which seems to be 
the object of all this furor, as to who is 
going to get the greatest number—they 
will vote for President, Senators, and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. A Senator sitting nearby suggests 
that I left out the Vice President. Iam 
sorry I did, for his is a very great office. 

I am serious about this, Mr. President. 
A State could print its ballot, restricting 
the voting to the number of candidates 
it would be constitutional to vote for, and 
send the ballot to the voter. He could 
vote the ticket, whatever ticket there 
was. There would be tickets of all the 
parties. He would select the ticket of 
his choice and put the ballot in the en- 
velope, seal it, and send it to the distrib- 
uting body, who would send it to his 
State. That ballot from the soldier who 
voted it would be opened and deposited. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to point out to him that in 1942 
Congress passed Public Law 712? The 
President of the United States approved 
it on September 16, 1942, and it became 
law. We therefore have already adopted 
an absentee voters’ mechanism which is 
applicable to voting for Presidential 
electors, and for Members of the Senate 
and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. SMITH. Why, should we be 
amending that. 

Mr. DANAHER. Why we 2re not per- 
fecting that particular act, instead of 
substituting a completely new mech- 
anism, I do not understand. 

I may say to the Senator from South 
Carolina, further, that if we should do 
no more than take title II of the bill 
as reported by the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, and impose on the 
Army and Navy the duty of carrying the 
ballots we provided for in Public Law 712 
to and from the affected areas, we would 
then bring everything back within the 
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laws of the several States. That much 
we could do. It seems to me that much 
would protect the rights of those in the 
armed forces. But when I found that 
the situation was as presented by the 
pending bill reported by the committee, 
it seemed to me that it was in the interest 
of preserving the integrity of States’ 
rights in this situation that we cause 
each ballot to be cast within the State, 
in accordance with its laws. I therefore 
have sought to develop a mechanism 
which will make that possible. I am 
answering the Senator’s question as to 
why it was done. There is no other way 
by which we can bring the individual 
voting within the purview of the State 
legislation than to have someone present 
and voting. That is all there is to it, 
That was the only reason for all the 
effort, so far as I personally have been 
concerned. 

Mr.SMITH. Does the Senator pretend 
to say that a sovereign State cannot 
print its ticket, and its rules and regu- 
lations, and transmit them as the pend- 
ing bill devises, send them and have them 
distributed in the different camps, to the 
soldiers named from the State, residents 
of the State, so that they may have op- 
portunity to vote the ticket of their own 
State? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wausr. of New Jersey in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE, I think perhaps I can 
contribute to a reply to the Senator's 
question. In the first place, the Army 
does not know where all the soldiers from 
a certain State may be stationed. As I 
recali the number, there are 10,000 
changes of stations a day in the Army, 
and if the State officials do not know the 
serial numbers of the soldiers—and of 
course they could not possibly know 
them—it would be a major operation for 
the Army to determine where the indi- 
vidual State quotas were scattered 
around. Moreover, the State ballots are 
all of different sizes, they are printed on 
paper of much greater thickness than 
the proposed Federal ballot would be; 
they come out at different times, thereby 
eliminating the bulk carriage at a simul- 
taneous time of all the ballots, and be- 
cause they come out at different times, 
far greater organizing efforts on the part 
of the Army would be required, thereby 
taking a much larger number of officers 
and men away from military duties in 
order to carry out the procedure. Itisa 
practical question of air transportation 
and organization. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMITH. The pending bill is the 
beginning of the end of States’ rights— 
you know it, Mr. President, I know it, 
and we all know it; that is the whole 
story. I am trying to preserve the 
owners of America, namely, the 48 States. 
We must not forget that the pedple 
elected us to this body, and it is now 
proposed that we set up the machinery 
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which will control the electorate. 
is the beginning of it. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does not the Senator 
recognize that what I have been trying 
to do is to bring the election back under 
the laws of the States? 

Mr. SMITH. I do recognize that, but 
I think the method proposed is imprac- 

ical. 

2 Mr. DANAHER. I can answer the 
Senator’s comment as to impracticality 
merely by saying that in my State we 
do substantially what is proposed, and 
it works. 

Mr. SMITH. But all States are not so 
virtuous as is the Senator’s State. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. DANAHER. 


This 


I know that; they 


have already demonstrated that. That 
is why I am here. 
Mr. SMITH. Every now and then 


they exercise poor judgment; but pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me point out to 
the Senator that this language appears 
in the committee bill: 

In time of war, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of State law—— 


Mr. SMITH. Oh, that is i the bill, | 
but it is not going to pass. 
Mr. DANAHER. But the Senator 


must recognize that when we have a bill 


here from a committee, we have to deal | 


with it. 

Mr. SMITH. Iam going to deal with 
it, and vote against it, and I hope every 
other Senator will do likewise. Does the 
Senator pretend to read a bill here which 
might be adverse to everything that 
every Senator loves, and because some 
committee is fool enough to report it, 
contend that we have to consider it and 
be governed accordingly? 

Mr. DANAHER. No; but I know very 
well that when we have such 2 bill, the 
Senate must deal with it, and I respect- 
fully suggest to the Senator from South 
Carolina that under the mechanism I 
propose we would be able to deal with it. 

Mr. SMITH. I hope we will deal with 
it properly when the appropriate time 
comes. All I am asking is that every 


State print its ballots and the rules and | 


regulations of the State governing elec- 
tions, and send them to the distributing 
center. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts says it will take a great deal of 
organization. It looks as if it is taking 
a great deal of organization to provide 
for the ballot commission. 

It is as simple as can be if we will 
forget politics and get down to the basis 
of things. It is simply a matter of print- 
ing the ballots, printing the instructions, 
and sending them to the citizens of the 
States who are absent. If the Army 
does not know where they are, then they 
are in a devil of a fix. The idea of say- 
ing that they are shifted about and that 
the Army does not know where they 
are. The names of all these men are 
recorded and the Army knows where 
they are, or it ought to know. 

Mr. President, the matter before us 
now has developed into a most serious 
question, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from South Carolina 
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that if we took the law we passed last 
year, Public, No. 712, and adapted it to 
the situation which the Senator from 
Massachusetts explained, we would have 
all that we need. But that is not what 
the committee is presenting to us. 

Mr. SMITH. I have m&de a proposal 
to amend the law of 1942. I know that 
being in the dog house, Senators do not 
care to read my proposals, but I have 
written one, and I am going to ask for a 
vote on it. Under the act of 1942, it is 
a simple thing for each State, according 
to its voting list, to print the ballots and 
print the instructions, and send them to 
the proper distributing center, and have 
the soldier vote on the enclosed ballot 
for whatever ticket he seets fit. The 
ballot can then be enclosed in an en- 
velope and sent to the distributing cen- 
ter to be sent back to his State. Ishould 
like to know what objection there could 
possibly be to that suggestion. I feel 
that the suggestion is better than the 
proposal that we provide for proxies to 
cast the votes. If I were to get hold of 
some proxies I think I should vofe them 
right—yes; I would vote them according 
to my notion. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, title 
II of the pending bill provides that the 
commission shall print certain postal 
cards and follow ou®, as I recall—and I 
am speaking from memory, as I do not 
have the bill at hand—follow out insofar 
as it can the mechanism of the election 
laws of the several States, wherever 
methods of absentee voting have in fact 
been provided by the several States. 
Am I correct in my statement, I will ask 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LUCAS. It provides an alterna- 
tive method of voting. In other words, 
there will be millions of men in the 
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United States who probably could com- | 


ply with the absentee ballot laws of 
their own respective States, and wher- 
ever that is possible we are urging the 


men who are in the Uniied States to take | 
advantage of the absentee ballot laws | 


which are provided by their States, and 


vote for every candidate from President | 


down to sheriff. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
think there is an exception. It varies 
from title I of the bill. In title I the 
Senator from Illinois will remember there 
appears this section on priorities: 

PRIORITIES 


sion and delivery of ballots and communi- 
cations under this title priority over all un- 
official communications and priority over 
official communications except where, in the 
judgment of the appropriate military and 
naval authorities, such priority would in- 
terfere with the effective prosecution of the 
war. Ballots cast outside the United States, 
shall, wherever practicable to expedite their 
delivery, be transmitted by air. 


That provision does not appear in title 
II, does it? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Con- 
necticut is correct, and the question of 
airplane priority is one of the important 
features of the bill, so far as making it 
effective is concerned. The committee 
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provided for such priority. However, the 
Senator knows that the secretaries of 
state are authorized under existing law 
to send out the ballots. In the bill we 
substitute the commission for the secre- 
taries of state. Many constitutional 
questions have been raised here. I take 
it that this change is of no constitutional 
significance. 

Here is something about the question 
of constitutionality. if I may say a word 
about it while I am on my feet. In the 
substitute for basic law, there is nothing 
that we did not do 1 year ago, and only 
five Senators voted against the law as it 
exists at the present time. The Senate 
and the House passed the bill, and the 
President of the United States signed 
the bill, and there is not a sinele thing 
in the pending measure which was not 
in reality passed upon a year ago by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is what I was 
telling the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SMITH] a few minutes ago. 

Mr. LUCAS. This question was de- 
bated in the House and in the Senate. 
The poll tax feature and the registration 
feature were debated by eminent lawyers 
on both sides. Nevertheless, the result 
was that we passed the law, and there 
were only five United States Senators 
who voted against it. We passed that 
measure in a day and a half. Now we 
have been almost 2 weeks arguing over 
the same basic principle, and the only 
thing we are trying to do is to make the 


| basic law effective so that the soldier will 


have an opportunity to vote. That is the 
only thing that is in this bill. We are 
merely extending and expanding what is 
already basic law. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 

enator from Illinois will also agree, I am 
sure, that even were the pending bill to be 
defeated, there would still remain on the 
Federal statute books a mechanism, 
whether adequate or not, but a mecha- 
nism by which absentees could vote. 

Mr. SMITH. And is not that mecha- 
nism better than that which is now pro- 
posed? 

Mr. DANAHER. Perhaps the Senator 
from Illinois will not agree with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. He will agree 
with me. 

Mr. LUCAS. Everyone who is inter- 
ested in the proposed legislation knows 


| that the present law is totally ineffective 
Sec. 111. The Secretaries of War and Navy | 

and other appropriate authorities shall take 

all steps necessary to give to the transmis- | 


to permit the man overseas to vote. Not 
a single man outside the continental 
limits of the United States will vote un- 
cer existing law. But we believe that if 
the proposed amendments to the law are 
adopted probably 80 percent of the sol- 
diers outside the continental limits of the 
United States will vote. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there be- 
ing such a vast audience present at this 
moment [laughter], I shall resume what 
I have to say at a later time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I invite the distin- 
guished Senator’s attention to page 11, 
at line 16, of the Senator’s amendment, 
to the following language: 


a Ae DRE 
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The commission, upon receiving any outer 
envelope as hereinbefore described, shall 
promptly transmit it to the secretary of state 
of the State of the absentee voter’s residence. 


I should like to inquire if it is not true 
that the proxy that is sent by the soldier 
wceuld be sent free? 

Mr. DANAHER,. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the inner en- 
velope be sent free, or would it not? 

Mr. DANAHER. I presume it would 
be sent free. 

Mr. LANGER. The language does not 
so provide. 

Mr. DANAHER. The language which 
the Senator read is contained in an 
amendment which is proposed as an 
amendment to the committee’s bill, and 
the committee’s bill makes provision for 
that. 

Mr. LANGER. It does? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. The com- 
mitiee’s bill even prescribes that matter 
carried by air mail shall be carried free. 

Mr. LUCAS. And shall have priority 
unless it militates against military 
operations. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to be certain 
that the envelope which is placed within 
the outer envelope shall also be sent free 
to the local precincts, because some 
secretaries of state may not have suffi- 
cient funds to pay for mailing them. 

Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Connecticut another question, if I 
may. I should like to have the Senator 
tell me whether or not, in view of the 
act passed last year, against which only 
five Senators voted, any provision is 
made with respect to educational re- 
quirements by the Southern States? 

Mr. DANAHER. I will answer the 
Senator by saying that we do not do 
anything about those States. All we do 
is to take the States as we find them, 
with the law we now have. That is true 
of the committee’s bill, and it is true of 
the amendment I am suggesting. We 
do not do one single thing in that re- 
spect. If the Senator will turn to the 
committee bill—— 

Mr. LUCAS. We merely repeat the 
poll tax and registration requirements. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. On page 19 of 
the committee bill, line 23, the Senator 
will find this language: 

(b) In time of war, notwithstanding any 
provision of State law relating to the regis- 
tration of qualified voters, every individual 
specified in subsection (c) who is absent 
frcm the place of his voting residence but 
otherwise eligible to register and qualified to 
vote in any election— 


And so forth— 


ehall be entitled to vote for such officers in 
accordance with the provisions of this title. 


So that the bill would do no more than 
leave them where it found them. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLeLt¢aninthechair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I agree with what the 
Senator has said, but I call his atten- 
tion to the letter which was read 3 days 


yield to me for a further | 





ago, I believe, by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. B1LB0], in which it was said 
that in addition to the State law relating 
to the registration of qualified voters, 
there are also educational qualifications, 
which are not referred to in the original 
bill. ° 

Mr. DANAHEN. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. I wanted to obtain the 
Senator’s opinion, if I might have it, as 
to whether, even though the educational 
qualifications were not specified, never- 
theless, the men could vote. 

Mr. DANAHER. I will answer the 
Senator in this way: On page 31 of the 
committee bill, line 2, we find the fol- 
lowing language: 

f£Erc. 114. (a) Votes cast under the provi- 
sions of this title shall be canvassed, counted, 
and certified in each State by its proper can- 
vassing boards in the same manner, as nearly 
as may be practicable, as the votes cast within 
its borders are canvassed, counted, and certi- 
fied. 


I assume that if a vote is to be can- 
vassed, it must have been validly cast in- 
sofar as the laws of the State are con- 
cerned. If it has been validly cast, it 
must have been cast in accordance with 
the provision I earlier read, by a soldier 
who is otherwise eligible to register, and 
qualified to vote, except for the fact that 
he is absent in the armed services. That 
is what I assume that provision to mean. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DANAHER. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGER. I think the Senator 
understands that I am very sympathetic 
to the purpose of the amendment, and 
would favor it. I simply want to have 
the Senator’s idea as to whether, in view 
of the letter read by the Senator from 
Mississippi, any educational require- 
ments would be applied to the man who 
made out the proxy. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should say that the answer would have to 
be in the negative. I know we went 
all through this matter last year when 
we passed Public Law No. 712. In fact, 
all the debate turned on that sort of 
thing, as I recall it, and that is why 
we adopted the language which the com- 
mittee itself, as I read the bill, has 
simply translated verbatim from Pub- 
lic Law No. 712 into this bill. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr.DANAHER. Yes; I yield for what- 
ever purpose any Senator wishes to have 
me yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, - 
and the following Senators answered ta 
their names: 
Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin 
Bailey 
Bankhead 


Barkley 
Bilbo 


The 


Bone 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrd 


Capper 
Caraway 
Chandler 
Chavez 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo; 
Danaher 
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McKellar 
Maloney 
Maybank 
Mead 
Millixin 
Moore 
Murray 
Nye 

O Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 
Radcliffe 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell 
Scrugham 
Shipstead 


Davis 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Gerry 
Gillette 
Green 
Guffey 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 

Hill 

Holman 
Johnson, Colo, 
Kilgore 
Langer 
Lodge 

Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan Smith 
McFarland Stewart 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr: GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut a question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. DANAHER. Ishall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I 
Senator had concluded. 

Mr. DANAHER. No. The Senator 
from Rhode Island said he wished to ask 
me a question. I wish to answer it, and 
then I shall yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall wait until the 
question is asked and answered. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, several 
times during the remarks of the Senator 
from Connecticut he has made state- 
ments to the effect that the proposal in 
his amendment is either identical, or 
identical in principle, with the law of the 
State of C_nnecticut which he stated had 
proved effective and free from objection. 
Therefore he contended that the pro- 
posed plan should prove equally effective 
and free from objection when applied to 
voting by absentee soldiers. 

I have taken the pains to look into 
the Connecticut law, and I should like 
to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
whether what I am about to state is a 
fair summary of it? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator asks me the question, 
let it be made perfectly clear that at no 
time have [I said that this proposal is 
identical with the Connecticut law. I 
have not even suggested it. 

Mr. GREEN. Or identical in prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. DANAHER. I asserted that the 
principle of having an absentee name a 
proxy within a State who will be an in- 
dividual within the State and subject 
to its jurisdiction is in the law. That 
is now the law. 

I shall be happy to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question, or try to do so. 

Mr. GREEN. As I understand, this is 
the procedure under the Connecticut 
aw: 

The absentee voter applies, through 
his town clerk, for a blank form of affi- 
davit and voting instructions, not more 
than 3 months before election day. The 
voter fills out the voting instructions and 
affidavit and mails them to the town 
clerk, They must be received by the 


Taft 

Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Truman 
Tunnell 
Tydings 
Vendenberg 
Van Nuys 
Wagner 
Waligren 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waish, N. J. 
Wheeler 
Wherry 

White 

Wiley 

Willis 

Wilson 


thought the 
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town clerk not later than 3 days prior to 
election day. The town clerk delivers 
the unopened envelope to the presiding 
moderator of elections. The moderator 
appoints two electors, who are members 
of different political parties, to cast the 
votes of all absentee voters. If there are 
a considerable number of absentee bal- 
lots east, he appoints as many groups of 
two aS may be necessary to handle the 
ballots. 

These electors swear to carry out the 
instructions and not to disclose how the 
vote is made. The electors cast the 
ballots, 

If that is a correct summary of the 
procedure, the votes are not cast by 
proxies chosen by the voters, but they 
are cast by a very Small number of elec- 
tors who are chosen by the moderator. 
In other words, a soldier cannot appoint 
his father, mother, sister, brother, uncle, 
aunt, or trusted friend, or anyone élse 
to doit. It is done by an appointed offi- 
cial of the town or the State, who has 
entire charge of the whole proceeding. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. 

Mr, GREEN. If that is correct, it 
seems to me that the provisions of the 
committee amendment are much more 
like the Connecticut law than are the 
provisions of the amendment which the 
Senator from Connecticut is now 
proposing. 

Mr. DANAHER. If it seems that way 
to the Senator, very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think it is the general feeling among 
Members of the Senate that the debate 
on this bill ought to be brought to a 
speedy conclusion, and that the bill 
should be disposed of. I wish to state 
that if that can be done today, it is my 
purpose to move that the Senate take a 
recess until next Tuesday. If we cannot 
dispose of the bill today, it will be neces- 
sary to hold a session tomorrow in order 
to try to conclude consideration of the 
bill. 

With that in view, I ask unanimous 
consent that during the further consid- 
eration of the bill no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 15 min- 
utes on the bill or on any amendment 
thereto or on any motion in connection 
therewith. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 


Mr. HILL. I share with the Senator 
his desire to obtain action on the bill. 
I think there is no disposition on the 
part of any Senator to delay action on 
the bill; but I wonder if the Senator, in 
making his request for a limitation of 
debate, would provide that in the event 
an amendment of any kind dealing with 
the poll tax should be offered the limita- 
tion would not apply. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As the Senator 
knows, the bill contains a_ provision 
dealing with the nonpayment of poll tax 
by servicemen as a requirement for vot- 
ing in Federal elections. I appreciate 
the fact that the general subject of poll 





taxes ought not to be complicated with 
the pending legislation. I have no idea 
that any Senator would offer such an 
amendment. I have a feeling that no 
Senator would do so; but if such an 
amendment were offered, it would extend 
the question beyond the present provi- 
Sions of the bill. I am willing to include 
in my unanimous-consent request the 
proviso that if an amendment dealing 
with the poll-tax situation generally is 
offered the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment shall become void. 
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Mr. HILL. The Senator will include | 


that in his request? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I include that 
in my unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. As the Senator ob- 
serves, at the moment the senior Senator 
from Maine (Mr. WuiITeE], who is the act- 
ing minority leader, is absent from the 
Chamber. Will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky state whether he has discussed the 
agreement with the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not only dis- 
cussed it with him but he, as well as the 
Senator from Michigan on the Repub- 
lican side, and Senators on the Demo- 
cratic side, have been urging me to seek 
an agreement for limitation of debate. 

Mr. BURTON. That is in accord- 
ance with my understanding. I merely 
wanted to make it clear on the record 
that the matter has been discussed with 
the Senator from Maine and, so far as 
I am concerned, it is entirely agreeable. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. May I inquire if it is 
the Senator’s expectation and his hope 
that the consideration of the pending 
measure will be completed today? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it is. 

Mr. TOBEY. Amen. 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
as to the modification of the Senator’s 
request excluding any amendment deal- 
ing with the poll tax, or any proposal 
involving the poll tax, I certainly have 
no objection to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
anu it is so ordered. 

The question now recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. DANAHER], 
as modified. 

Mr. DANAHER. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I ask for the yeas 


The 


Aiken Brooks Clark, Idaho 
Andrews Buck Clark, Mo, 
Austin Burton Danaher 
Bailey Butier Davis 
Bankhead Byrd Eastland 
Barkley Capper Ellender 
Bilbo Caraway Ferguson 
Bone Chandler Gerry 
Bridges Chavez Gillette 
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Green Millikin Thomas, Utah 
Guffey Moore Tobey 
Hatch Murray ‘Truman 
Hawkes Nye Tunnell 
Hayden O’Daniel Tydings 
Hill O'Mahoney Vandenberg 
Holman Overton Van Nuys 
Johnson, Colo. Pepper Wagner 
Kilgore Radcliffe Waligren 
Langer Reed Walsh, Mass, 
Lodge Revercomb Walsh, N. J. 
Lucas Robertson Wheeler 
McCarran Russell Wherry 
McCleltan Scrugham White 
McFarland Shipstead Wiley 
McKellar Smith Willis 
Maloney Stewart Wilson 
Maybank Taft 
Mead Thomas, Idaho 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DaANaAHER] as 
modified. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. McNary]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Mour- 
pocK] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OVERTON] is detained in one of the Gov- 
ernment departments on business per- 
taining to his State. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
REYNOLDS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY! and the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pocK] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. THomas] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] is confined to his home with 
a cold. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], who is absent because of a 
death in his family, has a pair on this 
question with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas]. If present the 
Senator from South Dakota would vote 
“yea,” and I am advised that thie Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BuSHFIELD] is absent because of Jllness. 
If present he would vote “yea.” He is 
paired on this question with the Senator 
from Washington {Mr. Bone] who I am 
advised would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEA 30 
Bridges Capper Holman 
Brooks Danaher Johnson, Colo. 
Buck Davis Langer 
Burton Ferguson Moore 
Butler Hawkes Nye 
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O’Daniel 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell 


Shipstead Wherry 
aft White 

Thomas, Idaho Wiley 

Tobey Willis 


Vandenberg Wilson 
NAYS—50 
Green 


Aiken 
Andrews 


O'Mahoney 
Pepper 
Radcliffe 
Scrugham 
Smith 
Stewart 
Thomas, Utah 
Truman 
Tunnell 
Tydings 
Van Nuys 
Wagner 
Wallgren 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, N. J, 
Wheeler 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
Maloney 
Maybank 
Mead 
Millikin 
Murray 


NOT VOTING—16 


George Murdock 
Glass Overton 
Gurney Reynolds 
Johnson, Calif. Tfiomas, Okla. 
La Follette 


Chandler 
Chavez 
C'ark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo, 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Gerry 
Gillette 


Ball 
Bone 
Brewster 
Bushfield 
Connally 
Downey McNary 

So Mr. DaNAHER’s amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BUSHFIELD], who is necessarily ab- 
sent, I offer four amendments to the 
pending bill, and ask that they be read 
by the clerk. I move the adoption of 
the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the first amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma on behalf 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. TAFT. Isuggest the Senator offer 
them one at a time. 

Mr. MOORE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the first amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma on behalf 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 18, line 2, 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“other Federal departments and agen- 
cies” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War.” 

On page 18, lines 3, 4, and 5, to strike 
out the words “The Commission may 
Gelegate such powers or duties conferred 
upon it under this act as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose of this act.” 

On page 18, line 8, to strike out the 
words “and the other agencies and of- 
ficials charged with the performance of 
duties under this act.” 

On page 24, line 25, subdivision (b), 
after the word “commissioned”, to strike 
out the comma and the words “non- 
commissioned, or petty officer not below 
the rank of sergeant” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “officer” following the 
word “commissioned.” 

On page 25, commencing on line 2, to 
strike out the words “and any other per- 
son designated for this purpose by the 
Commission.” 

On page 29, lines 7 and 8, to strike 
out the words “and other appropriate au- 
thorities.” 

On page 30, lines 9 and 10, to strike 
out the words “and the heads of other 
agencies designated to administer this 
act.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). There are several 
different amendments in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa on behalf of the Senator from 
South Dakota. If there is no objection, 
they may be considered en bloc. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I must 
object to that, because I do not believe 
they should be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard to the consideration of the 
several amendments en bloc. 

Mr. MOORE. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am presenting the amendments 
in the interest of the Senator from South 
Dakota, and I think their purpose is self- 
evident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 18, line 2, 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“other Federal departments and agen- 
cies” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that the purpose of the 
amendment is to commit the adminis- 
tration of the act exclusively to com- 
missioned officers of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I think 
that if we strike out the language sug- 
gested by the Senator from Oklahoma we 
take powers away from the commission 
in the administration of the act which 
it really should have. We have all agreed 
that the ballot commission is to be purely 
an administrative agency, and the ballot 
commission may have to go to other 
agencies for assistance in carrying out 
the purposes of the act. The provision 
was inserted for this purpose, primarily: 
When the ballots are returned from the 
Southwest Pacific, in the event the bill 
shall become a law, it was the thought by 
the committee that there should prob- 
ably be established a headquarters in 
San Francisco in order that the ballot 
commission could at that point take care 
of the ballots as they came in, without 
having to transport them all the way 
across the continent. That, and nothing 
else, is the real purpose of the provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. I should say that in the 
administration of the law the Army and 
Navy would be bound to administer it 
in places convenient to the voters. It 
seems to me that there should not be 
any objection to limiting the administra- 
tion of the law to the Army and Navy. 
When it comes to delegating that power, 
the commission might conceivably dele- 
gate it to someone in whom we would not 
have the greatest confidence. When we 
say “any commissioned officer of the 
Army and Navy,” we afford a pretty wide 
field from which to select. I cannot.see 
why there should be any objection ‘to 
that. 

Mr. LUCAS. What the Senator is now 
attempting to do is further to shear the 
ballot commission of responsibility in the 
administration of the act in the United 
States of America, We place all the re- 
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sponsibility upon the Army and the Nivy, 
insofar as carrying out the purposes of 
the act in the Army camps are con- 
cerned, but when the ballots are re- 
turned, the commission will have a duty 
to perform. In view of the way the com- 
mission is to be selected under the bill, 
I cannot see why the Senator should 
have any fears about the ballot commis- 
sion. 

Mr. MOORE. Iam not expressing any 
opinion about the reliability of the ballot 
commission, but I am expressing concern 
about the general power to delegate the 
authority for the administration of the 
law to anyone who may be named. 

Mr. LUCAS. All we are attempting to 
do is to keep the ballots from going all 
the way from San Francisco to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. MOORE. Why would that be nec- 
essary? 

Mr. LUCAS. Because under the bill as 
it is at present the ballot commission 
would be set up in Washington, D. C., 
which would be its headquarters, and 
every ballot that came from overseas 
would have to go to the ballot commis- 
sion in the first instance; the ballot 
commission would segregate them and 
send them on to the secretaries of state. 
The thought was that the commission 
could save probably 2 or 3 days by having 
headquarters on the west coast, and the 
bill merely provides that the commission 
may delegate its powers to a subordinate 
group on the west coast to carry out the 
functions of the ballot commission. 
That is all there is to the provision, and 
I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma will not prevail. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Illinois a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair suggest to the Senator from Okla- 
homa that the Senate is operating un- 
der a time limit, and he has only 15 
minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. I yield the floor, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Illinois that possibly he 
might accept the second of the amend- 
ments, on page 18, lines 3, 4, and 5, to 
strike out the words, “The commission 
may delegate such powers or duties con- 
ferred upon it under this act as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this 
act.” It seems to me that is a broad 
clause which should not be in any law. 
If we give powers and duties to any- 
body it seems to me we should not pro- 
vide that they may delegate them to 
any other body in the Government, It 
seems to me the other amendments are 
now. more or less unimportant, but I 
suggest that I think the Senator from 
Illinois himself would feel the provision 
for delegation is too broad for any law. 
I think if the Senator will accept an 
amendment leaving the commission free 
to receive the assistance of other de- 
partments, as provided in the previous 
sentence, leaving the rest as it is, but 
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cutting out this provision for delegating 
any powers and duties under the law, 
perhaps the Senator from Oklahoma 
will withdraw the other amendments. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the able Sen- 
ator from Ohio whether he believes that 
if the language suggested were deleted 
from the bill the ballot commission 
would still have the power to set up in 
San Francisco a suboffice to handle the 
situation as I explained it. 

Mr. TAFT. I think so, without any 
question whatever. 

Mr. LUCAS. With that assurance, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Okla- 
homa says that is satisfactory, so that 
if the Senator will accept the amend- 
ment striking out the one sentence I 
have read, I understand the other 
amendments on the first sheet will be 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment before the Senate at this 
time is the first amendment. Objection 
was made to the amendments being con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. MOORE. What the Senator from 
Ohio suggests is satisfactory to me. 

Mi. TAFT. If the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma will withdraw the first amend- 
ment and offer the second, I think it will 
be accepted. 

Mr. MOORE. I take that course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma withdraws the first 
amendment, and now offers the second 
amendment. The question is on the 
second amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, which will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, lines 
3, 4, and 5, it is proposed to strike out 
the words, “The commission may dele- 
gate such powers and duties conferred 
upon it under this act as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the next amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oxlahoma, 
which will be stated. 

The Cuirer CLERK. 
, 

Mr. TAFT. The rest of the amend- 
ments are withdrawn. 

Mr. MOORE. Now, Mr. President, I 
wish to offer another amendment on 
behalf of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. BusHFIELD]. 

Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. Are all 
the rest of the amendments withdrawn? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
been trying to ascertain what the situa- 
tion is. I understood that if the amend- 
ment which has just been acted upon 
prevailed, the other amendments offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma were to 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. TAFT. Only those on the sheet 
marked “A,” which contains some seven 
amendments. The Senator is now offer- 
ing an amendment on sheet “B.” 


On page 18, line 
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Mr. WHITE. The amendments here- 
tofore offered are now being withdrawn. 
Am I right about that? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Except the one which 
has been accepted. 

Mr. WHITE. Except the one already 
accepted? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; that is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment now of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Moore] on behalf of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. BusHFIELD]. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 19, line 9, 
following the words “United States,” it is 
proposed to insert the words “outside the 
territorial limits of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, inas- 
much as I offered the amendment on be- 
half of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr,. BUSHFIELD] I presume I should dis- 
cuss it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has the floor. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MOORE. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to discuss the amend- 
ment, 

Mr, TAFT, The amendment is prob- 
ably the most important amendment 
that has been before the Senate in con- 
nection with the pending measure. In 
brief it proposes that the Federal ballot 
be sent to the soldiers outside the United 
States but that the soldiers within the 
United States be held to the regular ab- 
sent voters’ balloting of the several 
States. In other words, it makes a di- 
vision between them. It is based on the 
theory that constitutionally certainly 
the whole theory of a Federal ballot for 
Presidential electors is of very doubtful 
validity. The argument made for going 
beyond the express terms of the Consti- 
tution is that it is mecessary for these 
men to have the vote. That argument 
has sone force as applied to soldiers out- 
side the United States, but it has no force 
as to soldiers inside the United States. 
Those soldiers are easily available. They 
are able to vote by means of the regular 
absent voters’ ballots of the different 
States. All the absent voters’ ballot 
laws allow 30 days, and within 30 days a 
ballot may reach any camp in the United 
States and be voted and returned. 

Under the law we passed previously, 
the postal cards are to be accepted, and 
the postal cards which go out will be ac- 
cepted by all the secretaries of state, so 
that such postal cards may be sent and 
arrive at the voter’s home precinct even 
before the ballots are printed. 

So that, so far as I can see, there really 
is no argument for exercising, if you 
please, war powers, if we have any war 
powers; there is really no argument or 
necessity that I can see for creating this 
Federal ballot for men who are within the 
United States. - That ballot is unsatisfac- 
tory. It has to be in the form in which 
it is because of the time limit, but, so far 
as the men within the limits of the 
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United States are concerned, there is no 
reason why they should be asked: to 
vote on a ballot on which there are no 
names, on which they are probably re- 
quired to vote for men whom they do 
not know, and whose names they do not 
know, and about whom they know 
nothing. 

Whatever justification there is for the 
bill—and if the part proposed to be elim- 
inated by the pending amendment is 
eliminated, I would expect to vote for the 
bill in its present form—I do not see any 
justification for extending this so-called 
Federal ballot to the soldiers within the 
United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I was a 
member of the subcommittee which con- 
sidered the bill, and I voted to report the 
bill favorably, but I should like my col- 
leagues who were on the committee with 
me to know that this amendment appeals 
to me as being in accord with the theory 
on which we built up the proposed ma- 
chinery for voting in the case of absentee 
soldiers. I shall support the amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed amendment would limit the provi- 
sions with respect to absentee voting to 
only those servicemen who are located 
outside the territorial limits of the 
United States. What would be the effect 
of the amendment? Would it aid or 
hinder a serviceman in casting his ballot 
in the national election of 1944? 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart} has 
spoken about the various absentee ballot 
laws which are now in existence in the 
respective States of the Union. I wish 
it were in the power of every soldier to 
vote a State ballot from top to bottom, 
but under the existing absentee voters’ 
laws of most of the 48 States I undertake 
to say that it cannot be done. 

There are 11 States in the Union which 
have 20 days or less for absentee voting. 
I have not looked into the regulations 
concerning the absentee voting laws in 
all these States, but if the absentee vot- 
ing iaws in the 11 States are like the law 
in Illinois it would take mail services be- 
fore a ballot could finally come back. 
Five mail services are required to bring 
back the ballot to the county clerk in my 
county. I undertake to say that that is 
not sufficient time for probably 70 per- 
cent of the men from those States who 
are serving in the continental limits of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, that soldier would have 
to be on the move day and night almost 
to make an application for his ballot, get 
it back, and have it voted within that 
length of time, and if he should happen 
to be on maneuvers for 2 weeks he would 
not be able to vote at all. It is not fair to 
say to the man who is performing his 
military duty in this country that he can- 
not vote, but that the soldier in north 
Africa can vote, as would be done if the 
proposed amendment were adopted. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What the Senator says 
is, I think, in line with the position of the 
bill in its early days, but toward the very 
last of our consideration of it we inserted 
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the provision appearing on page 34 so 
that the measure would apply to voting 
for Federal, State, and local officials, and 
would enable the absentee ballot pro- 
cedure to be utilized to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. The theory was that if the 
plan here stated should be followed it 
would expedite what otherwise would be 
what the Senator says, too slow a process 
to obtain the ballot, and get it back to the 
ballot box. But it is my opinion, and it 
was my opinion at the time I agreed to 
this amendment, that under any of the 
State laws, pursuing the course now set 
fortl. in title II, soldiers on this conti- 
nent could cast their ballots. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I find that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. BusuHFriIEe.p] 
has inserted the words of his amend- 
ment in the wrong place, and T ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendment be 
modified so that the words, instead of 
being inserted on page 19, line 9, follow- 
ing the words “United States”, be in- 
serted on page 19, line 12, following the 
word “components.” It is intended to 
modify the definition, not to modify the 
term. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be modified by striking 
out the words “territorial limits of the” 
because, in section 3, the term “United 
States” is defined to include only the 
territorial limits of the several States of 
the United States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. LUCAS. 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be so 
modified. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I now 
want to read to the Senate the States 
which have 20 days or less absentee-vot- 
ing privileges: 

In Alabama it is 20 days. 

In California it is 20 days. 

In Florida it is 15 days. 

In Missouri it is 15 days. 

In South Dakota it is 15 days. 


The Senator who is the author of the 
amendment is from South Dakota, and 
there is a 15-day absent-ballot law in 
his State. 

In Texas it is 20 days. 

In Vermont it is 12 days. 

In Arkansas it is 10 days. 

And so forth. Mr. President, I under- 
take to say that under the absentee- 
voting laws of those States thousands 
upon thousands of soldiers in those 
States will not have an opportunity to 
vote if the amendment is agreed to. I 
reiterate what I said a moment ago— 
that it is totally unfair to say that a 
man who is just back from Guadalcanal, 
and is stationed in California, who has 
been in Guadalcanal for 15 months, and 
is back in the United States training 
other men to go over and fight and take 
his place—it is unfair not to accord to 
him the same privilege he would have 
were he fighting in Guadalcanal, and 
he could not have that privilege if the 
proposed amendment should be adopted. 


I have no objection to 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Most of the absentee- 
voters’ privileges are based upon absence 
for personal business reasons. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. For the purpose of 
taking care of personal business. The 
men in the armed forces are absent from 
their homes, not for personal business 
reasons but are disfranchised because 
they are sent away and are absent on 
the country’s business. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct, 
of course. 

Mr. KILGORE. Furthermore, there 
are now in the United States thousands 
of them who, if the pending bill were not 
to become law, would not be registered 
to vote for Federal officials. They would 
be precluded from registering by the act 
of Congress in sending them away. 
Therefore, the Congress would disfran- 
chise them unless it passed this bill, and 
they would be without a vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I was also about to dis- 
cuss the point that in many cases the 
men have become of age while they have 
been in the Army. Those are two Doints 
which I was about to discuss in connec- 
tion with the amendment. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me inquire of 
the Senator whether most of the State 
laws do not require that the affidavits 
be sworn to before a notary public, which 
requirement would make it impossible 
for the soldiers in many of the camps to 
use absentee ballots. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it is uniformly a 
requirement that the absentee voter go 
before a notary public and swear to the 
contents of the instrument. It would be 
absolutely impossible for the men in the 
armed forces to find that kind of an 
official, unless, as I said before, they had 
nothing to do but concentrate on that 
job from the time they were permitted 
to file an application to vote until the 
time when the ballot was finally cast. 
In that event, they would not have op- 
portunity to do any soldiering at all. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator ex- 
plain about the five different mailings? 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that in Illinois, 
the steps are as follows: In the first in- 
stance, if I am in the city of Washing- 
ton, and if I desire to vote an absentee 
ballot in Havana, IIll., I first write 
to the county clerk, and request, by appli- 
cation, the particular form which our 
statute specifies one must use. 
one mailing. ; 

The form comes to me in Washington. 
That is two mailings. Then I execute 
the form, I swear to it, and on that basis 
it is returned to the county clerk. That 
is the third mailing. 
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When the county clerk receives it, he 
That is the 


returns the ballot to me. 
fourth mailing. 

When I receive the ballot, I mark it 
in secret, before a notary public, here in 
Washington, and then return it to the 
county clerk. That is the fifth mailing, 

Mr. LANGER. Would not there be a 
sixth mailing—when the county clerk 
sends the ballot to the appropriate pre- 
cinct? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is right. The 
county clerk, after he receives the ballot, 
must send it to the precinct election of- 
ficials of the precinct in which I reside. 

Mr. President, just so surely as the 
Senate agrees to this amendment, the 
Senate will disfranchise I do not know 
how many soldiers, but I say thousands 
upon thousands upon thousands of the 
members of our armed forces, because 
they will never have an opportunity to 
vote. The basis of the bill from begin- 
ning to end is to provide them with an 
opportunity to vote for Federal officials, 
at least—a right which I contend they 
have today, under the Constitution. 
From the very inception of this bill the 
idea has been to encourage soldiers to 
take advantage, if possible, of the oppor- 
tunity to send for absentee ballots, but 
we certainly do not want to make it a 
necessity and make it mandatory that 
they do so. We cannot do that, Mr. 
President, and have the uniformity, the 
fairness, and the equity we should have 
if we are really to have a ballot law which 
is worth while. 

Mr. GREEN rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Illinois if it is not also true 
that the assumption is false that the 
men can be communicated with in the 
ordinary time required for communica- 
tion between civilians. Are not most of 
the men in the armed forces moved from 
camp to camp, sent abroad, or brought 
home again, so that often the ordinary 
length of time would be required in order 
to communicate with them, between the 
time of the first application and the time 
of the final voting? 

For instance, today I had at my desk, 
and read, a letter I received from an 
officer in the service, to whom I had writ- 
ten approximately 5 weeks ago. He sent 
me a note about a change of his ad- 
dress, because my letter to him had fol- 
lowed him around, and he had only re- 
cently received it. I think every Mem- 
ber of the Senate who has been in cor- 
respondence with members of the armed 
forces has had similar experiences. All 
Members of the Senate know that mail 
follows the soldiers around, and some- 
times never reaches them at all. That 
factor must be taken into consideration. 

I myself cannot understand why the 
idea seems to be prevalent among cer- 
tain Members of the Senate that the 
number of votes to be cast by the sol- 
diers should be whittled down to the 
smallest possible number. I had sup- 
posed that the right to vote is not only 
an American right, but a duty, and that 
the men should be encouraged to vote. 
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Apparently, the idea is to have the num- 
per of men included under the bill as 
small as possible. We all know that 
Congress passed an absentee-voting law 
more than a year ago, and, so far as I 
can find out, only approximately 28,000 
persons were able to take advantage of it. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. _ Regardless of 
whether the amendment is agreed to 
or rejected, would the bill still give the 
soldier the option of voting his ticket 
under the State law? 

Mr. LUCAS. It would, regardless of 
whether the amendment is agreed to or 
rejected. We want the soldiers to do 
that, and we urge them to do it, pro- 
viding they are in a physical position to 
do so. We do not want to disfranchise 
any soldier. As the Senator from Rhode 
Island said a moment ago, men are going 
from camp to camp and from place to 
place, all over the country, as well as 
going abroad. All one has to do is to 
get on a train leaving Washington, to 
see the tremendous numbers of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who are going here, 
there, and everywhere in connection with 
the war effort. Why it should be pro- 
posed to place such a burden on the men 
in the service in order to enable them 
to obtain absentee ballots is more than 
I can understand. I cannot understand 
how the Senator from Ohio can make 
an argument of that kind if he desires 
to be fair and to have complete uni- 
formity and simplicity throughout the 
country and throughout the world, so 
far as concerns voting by our soldiers. 
Let me say that complete uniformity and 
simplicity are essential if we are to enable 
the soldiers to vote. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The assumption is 
that they will use the State ballot, if pos- 
sible, because that will permit them to 
vote not only for Federal officers but for 
candidates on the State tickets, in which 
of course they will be deeply interested. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I cannot yield further, 
because I am speaking under a limita- 
tion of time. 

Thirty-three States have a limitation 
of 30 days or less: Illinois, 30 days; In- 
diana, 30 days; Iowa, 30 days; Kansas, 
30 days; Michigan, 30 days; Minnesota, 
30 days; Nevada, 30 days; North Caro- 
lina, 30 days; North Dakota, 30 days; 
Ohio, 30 days; Oklahoma, 30 days; Ore- 
gon, 30 days; Utah, 30 days; West Vir- 
ginia, 30 days; Wyoming, 30 days; and 
Nebraska, 30 days. 

Fourteen of the 33 require that a par- 
ticular form of application for absentee 
ballot, furnished by the State, be used 
by the absentee voter. They recognize 
no other form of application. That gets 
back to the question asked a moment 
ago by the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER]. in other words, they must 
have this original form, and must fill it 
out in making their application for a 
ballot. 

Mr. President, all these restrictions 
would tend effectively to nullify the at- 
tempt to enable the servicemen stationed 


within the continental limits of the 
United States to vote in 1944. There 
would be no uniformity in the legislation, 
if the amendment were agreed to and 
should become a part of the law. It 
would be rank discrimination between 
the soldiers themselves, as I have pointed 
out. For instance, there would be rank 
discrimination in regard to the question 
of registration. 

Do Senators realize how many States 
of the Union have registration laws? 
Many of them do. In 1941 the State of 
Illinois passed a permanent registration 
law; and I was compelled to go back to 
Illinois to register, before I could vote 
in the following election. I personally 
had to be there. But, Mr. President, the 
Illinois National Guard was sent from 
Illinois to Tennessee before that regis- 
tration law became effective. Under the 
circumstances, we would disfranchise 
every member of the National Guard 
who left the State at that particular 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I will take 
15 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
amendment be agreed to, it will disfran- 
chise every one of the members of the 
Illinois National Guard who left the 
State of Illinois under those circum- 
stances and who has not been able to 
return to the State since that time to ap- 
pear physically and register in the pre- 
cinct where he maintains his residence. 

Furthermore, what about the soldier 
who has become of age since he has been 
in the Army? Thousands upon thou- 
sands—probably millions—of boys have 
become of age since they have been in 
the Army, but when they were home they 
never had an opportunity to register, be- 
cause they could not register; they were 
not old enough. Yet, under the amend- 
ment, we would disfranchise those sol- 
diers, the soldiers we have sent out to 
protect the lives and liberties of the peo- 
ple of the country. Nevertheless, there 
is brought forward an amendment of 
this kind, which would provide that sol- 
diers could not vote unless they complied 
with the absentee ballot law of their 
States. Mr. President, I cannot under- 
stand it. Why give to some their God- 
given right of franchise but deny it to 
others? One cannot be for giving one 
geographical group the opportunity to 
vote and saying to the others, “Thou 
shall not pass.” That is exactly what 
this amendment proposes. This is an- 
other bold attempt to cripple and sabo- 
tage the bill. In fairness to all service- 
men and in equity and good conscience 
the amendment must be defeated. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators on both 
sides of the aisle will appreciate and 
understand what it would mean to lit- 
erally thousands of men so far as voting 
is concerned, if this amendment should 
be adopted. Take a man serving down 
in Key West, Fla., at the present time 
who would not have an opportunity to 
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vote, although a man on a ship only 10 
miles at sea would have the privilege of 
voting. Perhaps at that very time the 
man to whom I refer would be out on 
maneuvers, with no opportunity to vote. 
Is that the way to promote morale? 
Is that the way properly to prosecute 
this war? 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
the Senate will adopt this amendment. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that the apprehension 
I have with respect to this amendment 
is that a young man from another State 
who might be in camp in Texas might 
become 21 years of age while he was at 
camp. He could not get home to reg- 
ister, and he would be off the list. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is 100-per- 
cent correct. I explained that a moment 
ago. I am glad the Senator has men- 
tioned that point. That is the second 
point to which I have referred. The 
first was registration, and the second was 
the fact that a man may become of age 
after going into the Army, without any 
possible opportunity to return to regis- 
ter under State law in the precinct where 
he resides. 

Mr. TOBEY. Because of that element 
of injustice, I do not think I can vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. I 
think he is eminently correct in his po- 
sition. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has already spoken 
on the amendment. The Chair cannot 
recognize him a second time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I will speak 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe that some of the 
objections made by the Senator from Illi- 
nois are valid. However, there is this to 
be said: Every State is under obligation 
to give its citizens the right to vote. I 
know of three States in which the State 
legislatures will be called into session as 
soon as Congress enacts a law, in order 
that the States may conform their laws 
to the necessities of the case. It has been 
necessary to do that because under the 
law which Congress enacted last year a 
form of ballot was prescribed, easing the 
State method of voting. 

In the first place, we are not disfran- 
chising anyone. No matter what we do, 
this Congress cannot disfranchise any- 
one. The States are perfectly able to 
provide for voting by their own citizens. 

However, I think that the form in 
which the amendment is presented is 
open to objection. In title II of the pro- 
posed law there is a special provision for 
voting under State laws for State as well 
as Federal officers. For example, a spe- 
cial postal card is prescribed. Such 
postal cards may be used if State laws 
permit. The bill contemplates that 
State legislatures may be called into ses- 
sion to provide for the use of such postal 
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cards. I will say frankly that if I were 
preparing an amendment to deal with 
this particular situation I would under- 
take to amend title II, rather than fol- 
low the method which the Senator from 
South Dakota has proposed to accom- 
plish the same purpose. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not believe that the issue 
we desire to present is properly presented 
under this amendment, and I am per- 
fectly willing to have it voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] on behalf of the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. BusH- 
FIELD] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 21in 
the committee amendment, commencing 
in line 9 with the words “No ballot”, it 
is proposed to strike out “No ballot shall 
be invalid by reason of mistake or omis- 
sion in writing in the name of the can- 
didate or his political party where the 
candidate or party intended by the voter 
is plainly identifiable. Where, because 
of any defect in marking, a ballot is held 
invalid as to any particular candidate 
for office, it shall remain valid as to the 
other candidates for office.” 

On page 34, beginning in line 4, it is 
proposed to strike out all of section 119, 
containing the words— 


No mere informality in the manner of car- 
rying out or executing the provisions of this 
title shall invalidate any ballots cast under 
it or otherwise be permitted to defeat its 
purposes. The provisions of this title shall 
be construed liberally in order to effectuate 
its purposes, and substantial compliance with 
its requirements shall be deemed to be suffi- 
cient. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment just stated appears to be 
more than one amendment. Is there ob- 
jection to considering the amendments 
en bloc? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The amendments will be 
considered separately. The question is 
on agreeing to the first amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may the 
amendment be again stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 21, 
commencing in line 9, with the words 
“no ballot” it is proposed to strike out: 
No ballot shall be invalid by reason of mis- 
take or omission in writing in the name of 
the candidate or his political party where 
the candidate or party intended by the 
voter is plainly identifiable. Where, because 
of any defect in marking, a ballot is held 
invalid as to any particular candidate for 
office, it shall remain valid as to the other 
candidates for office. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I cannot 
agree to that amendment, because yes- 
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terday, in colloquy with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERGI, we dis- 
cussed section 119, and I agreed with him 
to eliminate practically all of said section 
when he called my attention to the 
words in the amendment which the Sen- 
ator now seeks to eliminate. I think it 
is the general rule of construction in 
election contest cases that, even though 
a name may not be spelled correctly, if 
it is written so as to convey the intent 
of the voter, and it is apparent from the 
writing that the voter means, we will 
say the name “Bridges”, the election 
officials will count that ballot. I have 
been in some election contest cases in my 
time. That is the rule of law in Illinois. 
I certainly do not see why that language 
is objectionable, and why it should not 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take the time of the Senator 
from Illinois. I will take my own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois cannot occupy the 
floor more than once. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand the 
amendment, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, the second part of 
the amendment, on page 2 of the print- 
ed amendment, was agreed to yesterday. 
Was not that phraseology eliminated? 

Mr. LUCAS. Section 119 on page 34 
was eliminated with the exception of the 
following language: 


The provisions of this title shall be con- 
strued liberally in order to effectuate its 
purposes. 


In addition, in the foregoing language 
the word “title” was changed to “Act.” 
We stopped right there, and eliminated 
the remainder of the language. We re- 
ferred to the language which the present 
amendment seeks to strike out. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANpDEN- 
BERG] called my attention to the fact that 
this language was in the bill, so, with 
that understanding, I agreed to strike 
most of section 119. 

I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. In the absence of the 
senior Senator from Michigan, I feel 
that I may with propriety confirm what 
the Senator from Illinois has just said. 
All of section 119 was stricken from the 
bill yesterday, with the exception of the 
language: 

The provisions of this title shall be con- 


strued liberally in order to effectuate its 
purposes. : 


As has been indicated, in the fore- 
going language the word “title” was 
changed to “act.” 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. That is all of section 
119 now in the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. WHITE. I think the agreement 
for the elimination of the remainder of 
the section was influenced in large part 
because of the previous language to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Mr. LUCAS. Precisely so. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As a result of the ex- 
planation which has been made, my un- 
derstanding is that the Senator from 
South Dakota, the author of the amend- 
ment, is willing to withdraw both parts 
of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota wish to with- 
draw the pending amendment? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, 
line 22, it is proposed to strike out the 
words commencing with “A person desig- 
nated by proper authority to receive 
executed ballots” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following words—— 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, we are 
not offering the amendment; we are 
withdrawing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma states that the 
amendment has been withdrawn. 

The bill is before the Senate and open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer a 
short amendment about which I have 
spoken to the Senator from Illinois. In 
the penalties section, on page 32, in line 
24, after ‘the word “justification,” I move 
to amend by inserting the words “with- 
in or without the United States.” 

It is not entirely clear to me, unless 
we make some special provision, that a 
violation of the law by someone outside 
of the United States, for instance, in 
Italy or Africa, can be said to be a viola- 
tion of the law, unless we make it per- 
fectly clear that we intend to apply the 
penalty to acts outside the United States. 
I have a little doubt as to whether we 
could even make such violation a crime. 
I have not looked up the law on the ques- 
tion, but I assume we could. In any 
event, I move that the bill be amended 
as I have suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
in line 24, after the word “justification”, 
it is proposed to insert, “within or with- 
out the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Suppase, as the Sena- 
tor has said, a man should commit a 
crime in Italy or Africa; where would 
he be tried? Would it be in the United 
States? 

Mr. TAFT. I am not sufficiently ad- 
vised on that point to answer the Senator. 
I am told that there are statutes giving 
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iyurisdiction to certain courts to try those 
charged with crimes on the high seas 
and outside the United States for viola- 
tions of the laws of the United States. 
I do not state that positively. I will have 
to look up the law on the subject, and if 
there is any difficulty about it, we can 
perhaps have an amendment made in the 
House. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator kindly repeat the place in the 
bill where his suggested amendment 
yould be inserted? I could not distinctly 
hear him 

The 
clerk will restate the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
line 24, after the word “justification”, it 
is proposed to insert the words “within 
or without the United States.” 

Mr. TAFT. The language would then 
read: 

Whoever willfully and without justifica- 


tion within or without the United States de- 
prives any voter of any right or privilege— 


And so forth. 


Mr. GREEN. The amendment 
agreeable to me. | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The | 


question is on agreeing to the amend- | 


ment of the Senator from Ohio to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill is before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I offered an amendment to the 
original bill. I have since found that sec- 
tion 302, on page 37 of the committee 
amendment, covers practically the same 
ground covered by the amendment which 
I offered, and I therefore withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Florida withdraws 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment, the 
question recurs on the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND}; 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall not discuss at any great length the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. East.anp], for him- 
self, and on behalf of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] and myself. 
When the Senator from Mississippi sub- 
mitted this amendment as a substitute 
for the pending bill some 2 or 3 days ago, 
he made a very able presentation of its 
merits as contrasted with those of the 
committee bill. 


The 
his 


of us who are interested in the adoption 
of the substitute proposal that we are 
not as deeply interested in absentee sol- 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The | 


is | 


The | 





diers having the opportunity to vote in | 


the coming elections as are those who 
are sponsoring the original bill. We 
certainly desire that every man in the 
armed services have the opportunity of 
voting. But we are also of the opinion 
that those who serve in our armed forces 
today, who are fighting the battles of 


this country, as well as all our people 
who love freedom, are anxious that this 
Government defend and, in fact, preserve 
substantially in quality the same democ- 
racy for which they left their homes to 
fight. For that reason, Mr. President, I 
doubt if any substantial number of men 
in our armed forces would want the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass a 
measure at this time which would be 
contrary to the Constitution which they 
are fighting to preserve, in order to give 
them the privilege of voting in a coming 
election. 

I believe that some of them also fight 
for a principle we have recognized since 
the formation of the Union, namely, that 
of State sovereignty and States’ rights, 
and the right of a State to determine the 
qualifications of its electors. 

Mr. President, it is recognized in prac- 
tically every State of the Union that 
there are now on the statute books of the 
States laws making provisions for ab- 
sentee voting. In any State in which 
such a statute does not obtain—I think 
there is only one, according to state- 
ments during the debate—there is yet 
opportunity for such State, by appro- 
priate legislation, to set up the necessary 
machinery, or enact a statute which 
would enable the citizens of the State 
who are now serving in the armed forces 
to cast absentee ballots. 

With that situation in mind, and with 
the hope of preserving that which we 
think is certainly dear to our armed 


| forces, as well as to other citizens of this 


Nation—namely, our Constitution and 
the powers which are reserved to the 
several States—we have offered this sub- 
stitute, in the hope of making available 
the necessary machinery of the Federal 
Government, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the franking privilege, and the co- 
operation of the Federal Government 
with the several States, to enable them 
to afford to all the men in the service the 
opportunity of voting through the reg- 
ularly constituted processes of State gov- 


| ernment. 


Mr. President, it can be done. I am 
of the opinion that as a result of the 
enactment of the proposed amendment 
as a substitute for the pending bill, to- 
gether with the coopération of the Fed- 


| eral Government as provided by the sub- 


stitute measure, substantially as many 
votes would be cast, returned, and count- 
ed from the men in the armed services 
of this Nation as would be if we should 
undertake to proceed in the unorthodox 
and, in my judgment, unconstitutional 
way proposed by the pending bill. Cer- 
tainly that opportunity ought to be af- 


| forded within the provisions and within 
I do not believe it can be said of those 


the limitations of constitutional proc- 
esses. I think that we can all agree on 
that. 

Some amendments which are not ob- 
jectionable have been adopted to the 
pending bill. They have been sponsored 
by able Senators; they have been fully 
debated, and have been adopted more or 
less aS precautionary Measures, more or 
less as safeguards which some Senators, 
a majority of the Senators, have thought 
ought to be employed in any proceeding 
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designed to give the soldiers the oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

I say to you, Mr. President, and to 
Senators who are interested in the 
amendments which have been adopted, 
that if the substitute amendment is 
adopted in lieu of the pending bill, then 
there is no reason why the amendments 
which have already been agreed to by a 
majority vote of the Senate should not be 
added to the substitute and made a part 
of the law as we shall pass it. While I 
did not vote for all the amendments 
which a majority of the Senate has 
approved, though I supported some of 
them, as one of those who sponsor the 
pending amendment, I think it would be 
only fair and right, since a majority of 
the Senate has expressed its views with 
regard to them, that those amendments 
should immediately be adopted and ac- 
cepted as amendments to the substitute, 
if the substitute shall prevail. 

Mr. President, I am very serious about 
this matter. There is too great a tend- 
ency already—a tendency recognized by 
the people of this Nation today—toward 
overthrowing the sovereignty of the 
States that make up this Nation. Step 
by step, degree by degree, we are wrest- 
ing away from the American people the 
power and the right of self-government. 
What do we hear, Mr. President, on the 
campaign hustings everywhere through- 
out the Nation today? What do we hear 
in almost every public address pertaining 
to the state of affairs of our Nation? We 
hear the charge of centralized bureauc- 
racy in Washington, which the people 
are beginning to resent more and more. 
I say to you that the pending bill will 
simply be another step in the direction 
of centralized control and the destruc- 
tion of State sovereignty. 

Mr. President, this job can be done 
and it ought to be done within the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution and 
with respect to the rights and sover- 
eignty of the States. If, Mr. President, 
we take over in Washington the machin- 
ery of elections—and this is the begin- 
ning of it—just so certain as we do so, 
and whenever it shall have been accom- 
plished, there will be no such thing left 
as political State sovereignty. In that 
event we may as well abolish the 
political subdivisions in the country and, 
instead of voting for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from districts and from 
States, we may as well turn elections over 
to a centralized authority in Washington 
to vote for Senators and Representatives 
throughout the Nation as a whole. 

There must be some check, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the trends of the day if America, 
as you and I have known it and as we 
love it, is to be preserved. I think the 
pending bill is a dangerous step, and I 
appeal to those who believe in the funda- 
mentals of States’ rights, of State sov- 
ereignty, of the States controlling their 
own election machinery, and of the 
States being able to say who is eligible to 
vote, and under what circumstances they 
shall vote. I appeal to them to help us 
adopt the substitute and keep the au- 
thority and the control where the Con- 
stitution rightfully places it. 
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-Mr. TUNNELL and Mr. AIKEN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
first to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I desire to ask a ques- 
tion for information. In the State of 
Delaware tickets are not completed until 
20 days before the election. After com- 
pletion of the ticket, then they have to be 
printed. Of course, under this arrange- 
ment if the tickets are to be sent to the 
boys throughout the world, I take it that 
there would have to be allowed at least 
10 days for the printing of the tickets. 
Does the Senator believe that it would 
be possible for the State to get the tickets 
to the different parts of the world and 
have them returned in time for voting 
on election day? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not advised 
fully as to the time that will be required. 
There has been some discussion of that, 
and some disagreement between the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the author 
of the pending bill, and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp], the author 
of the substitute amendment. I may say 
to the Senator, However, that what the 
proponents of the substitute are under- 
taking to do is to secure the enactment 
of legislation which will get the ballots 
to the soldiers so that they may vote. If 
the Congress of the United States can 
pass such legislation, certainly each 


State in the Union can modify or amend 
or change its own laws to provide for 


adequate time. That could be done in 
the State of Delaware and in every other 
State, and there is ample time for it to 
be done, as I understand. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I gladly yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will ask the Sen- 
ator a question. Statements have been 
made that this bill will give members 
of the armed forces the right to vote, 
and the time element is brought into 
play as justifying the necessity for pass- 
ing this measure to give to members of 
the armed forces the ballot. Is it not a 
fact that, because of the utter unconsti- 
tutionality of the pending bill, if passed, 
the whole thing will immediately be 
thrown into the courts and the service- 
men will be deprived of their God-given 
right to vote, about which we have heard 
so much? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am sure there 
is some possibility of it; I cannot say, 
with certainty, that it will be done. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think the States of this Union will take 
“lying down” this measure which de- 
stroys their control over elections? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the States were 
fully advised as to the implications of 
this particular measure as some of us 
representing them feel we are, I believe 
there would be great resentment at this 
process of further encroaching upon and 
destroying the sovereignty of the States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from 
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Arkansas that his time on the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will give the Senator 
from Arkansas some of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas desire to 
speak on the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Chair will 
recognize me, I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say that a Senator cannot 
yield time to another Senator for a 
speech, 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I think I have 15 
minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 15 minutes 
on the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I gladly yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to call at- 
tention to the fact that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi, 
the Senator from Arkansas, and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, applies only to per- 
sons serving in the armed forces; it does 
not include the groups headed by the 
American Red Cross which were in- 
cluded by the amendment which I offerea 
and which was adopted day before yes- 
terday. I will ask the Senators who 
have offered the amendment if they 
would be willing to modify the amend- 
ment so as to include persons serving 
with the American Red Cross, the Society 
of Friends, the Women’s Auxiliary Ferry 
Service, the Women’s Air Force Service 
Pilots, and the United Service Organiza- 
tion outside the United States who are 
attached to and serving with the armed 
forces of the United States? 

That would be inserted on the first 
page, in line 5, after the words “United 
States” and on the second page, line 
13, after the words “armed forces.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
whether the Senator was in the Chamber 
when I made reference, not specifically 
to the amendment to which he now calls 
attention, but to-+those amendments 
which were offered and adopted to the 
pending bill. In view of the fact that 
a majority of the Senate have expressed 
approval of those amendments, I have 
suggested that if our substitute shall be 
adopted, the same amendments which 
have already been agreed to should be 
adopted as applying to the substitute, 
because a majority of the Senators have 
already expressed their wishes in those 
regards. I think it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Mississippi that the 
amendment the Senator has just read be 
accepted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then may we consider 
the amendment the Senator has offered 
to be modified by the inclusion of the 
amendment I have suggested, which was 
adopted day before yesterday? 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. Yes, we will accept 
the amendment which the Senator now 
offers as an amendment to the substi- 
tute, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Vermont offering an 
amendment to the substitute? 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it necessary for me 
to offer the amendment if the authors 
of the substitute accept it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The au- 
thors may modify their own amendment 
if they desire. The Chair is seeking to 
keep the record straight. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand they are 
willing to modify the substitute amend- 
ment so as to include my amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What I have been 
trying to say is that if the substitute 
shall be agreed to, then I shall be willing, 
and the other authors of the substitute 
will be willing, to accept the amendment 
the Senator from Vermont cffers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Perhaps 
the Chair should observe that after the 
substitute is agreed to, if it should be, it 
will not then be subject to amendment. 
Any modification should be made before 
the substitute is acted upon. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, If the Senator from 
Vermont offers the amendment at this 
time, we will accept it as a modification 
of the pending substitute. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what I rose to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont now offer an 
amendment to the substitute? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 5, after the words “United States,” 
it is proposed to add the words “or serv- 
ing with the American Red Cross, the So- 
ciety of Friends, the Women’s Auxiliary 
Ferry Service, the Women’s Air Force 
Service Pilots, and the United Service 
Organizations outside the United States 
who are attached to and serving with 
the armed forces of the United States”, 
and on page 2, line 13, after the word 
“forces” to add the words “or serving 
with the American Red Cross, the So- 
ciety of Friends, the Women’s Auxiliary 
Ferry Service, the Women’s Air Force 
Service Pilots, and the United Service 
Organizations outside the United States 
who are attached to and serving with 
the armed forces.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands the authors of the 
substitute accept the proposed amend- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The authors of 
the substitute proposal accept the 
amendment offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And 
modify their substitute accordingly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And modify the 
substitute accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
authors have a right to do that. Itis so 
ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I now of- 


‘fer as an amendment to the substitute 


the amendment dealing with political 
propaganda, and so forth, which was 
yesterday adopted by the Senate as an 
amendment to the pending measure. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS, A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I inquire, what is before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Chio to the substitute. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator’s 
amendment had been offered as an 
amendment to the pending measure, and 
had been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But it is 
being offered as an amendment to the 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi. ‘The substitute is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. May a Senator offer the 
same amendment to other amendments, 


as many times as one may be presented? | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment may be offered to the substi- 
ute. 

; Mr. McCLELLAN. Has the Senator 
from Ohio offered his amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I offer the amend- 
ment in the words in which it was yes- 
terday adopted as an amendment to the 
pending measure. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The authors of the 
substitute accept the amendment, and 
request that the substitute amendment be 
modiiied accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sub- 
stitute will be modified in accordance 
with the request of the authors of the 
substitute. 





Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the | 


Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to interro- 
gate the Senator concerning two points 
in his substitute which impress me. The 
first is that part which provides for me- 
morializing the State legislatures to 
modify their election laws so as to have 
the dates of elections conform to some 
reasonable schedule which will enable the 
soldiers to vote. I think it is generally 
agreed that as the State laws now stand, 
it would be utterly impossible for a great 
many soldiers to vote. It seems to me 


change their election laws, we know very 
well that most of them will not do it, and 
if they do not do it, then the soldiers from 
those States will be disfranchised. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should not say 
they would be disfranchised; they may 
not have the opportunity to vote, but 


stitutional question. What is interesting 
and important to me is that we provide a 
workable system which would permit 
servicemen to vote, and it seems to me 
that we know in our hearts that the State 
legislatures would not change their laws 
so as to enable the soldiers to vote. 

I have a second question, regarding the 
distribution of postal cards. The postal 
cards are to be printed in the States, 
and as I read the language, the postal 
cards would be sent to the soldiers from 
the various States. That raises a ques- 
tion which has been impressing me from 
the very beginning, that unless we know 
the serial number of a soldier, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain where he is 
within any appreciable period of time. 
There are a great many men in the Army 
with identical names, identical Christian 
names, middle initial, and last names. 
We can easily ascertain the location of 
the units of the Army, the divisions and 
the corps, but to find out where an in- 
dividual soldier from any State may be is 
very difficult, and I do not believe the 
postal cards would reach the soldiers. 

Mr President, will the Senator bear 
with me a little further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. 
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President, I | 


hope the Senator will hurry because my | 


time is limited. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall be | 


glad to have the time I now consume 
taken out of my own time, if that can be 


arranged, because the Senator has been 


very generous with his time. 


We then come to the sending out of the | 
individual State ballots. 


Each State has 
ballots of different sizes. They are 
printed on different thicknesses of 
paper. They are not printed on thin 
paper of a size that can be stacked and 
loaded in bulk and readily transported 
by airplane. Instead of making a bulk 
carriage of ballots to a great many 
theaters of operation, and bringing the 
ballots back from the various theaters of 
operation, we will have the ballots drib- 
bling along for a considerable period of 


| time. 
that when we memorialize the States to | 


the responsibility would lie with the | 


States, as it does now. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is an ac- 
curate statement, the _ responsibility 
would lie with the States, and insofar 
as we project a workable system for mak- 
ing it possible for the soldiers to vote, 
the responsibility would to that extent 
lie on us, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly there is | more time, but I will sum up by saying 


no question of constitutionality involved 
in the substitute proposal. There is a 
grave question as to the original bill. 
Mr. LODGE. Iam not raising the con- 
stitutional question. I might be pre- 
pared to admit that the type of Supreme 
Court we used to have might entertain 
grave doubt as to the committee bill. I 
do not know what the present Court 
would do. ButIam not raising the con- 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that when the Senator 
from Massachusetts made inquiry with 
respect to whether the time now con- 
sumed by him should be taken out of his 
own time, the attention of the Chair was 
diverted by another matter. The Chair 


will now state that the time being con- | 


sumed comes out of the time of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. LODGE. Is there no way by which 
we can arrange to have it taken out of 
my time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No way 
at all, unless the Senator from Arkansas 
suspends. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to take 
that if the substitute is adopted it seems 
to me the net result will be that our men 
in the armed forces will not have an op- 
portunity to vote in the election of 1944. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has considered any 
machinery to permit the men who might 
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have registered had they been home, to 
register under the suggested provision, 
so they would be eligible to vote? As I 
read the substitute, it would take care 
only of those who have already regis- 
tered. I am sympathetic with the pur- 
pose of the substitute the Senator is 
discussing, but I see a void in it, and I 
ask if there is a special reason for it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no reason 
for it, and I do not see any reason why 
it cannot be amended so as to provide 
for what the Senator has in mind. Iam 
not opposed to his suggestion. The im- 
portant thing to me is that we do not 
want ‘to destroy something which has 
been precious to us and which has pre- 
served our country through the years. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think that void 
could be very easily filled either in con- 
ference or in the House. I regret that 
it is not in the substitute now, because 
it would be manifestly unfair to keep 
from voting men who might have regis- 
tered had they been home, and who 
would be eligible to register, but who 
cannot register because they are absent 
from home. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Maryland that, according 
to my information, a great number of 
States have adopted State absentee vot- 
ing laws which provide for a waiver of 
registration. I know that my State has. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Federal law 
ought to contain a provision that would 
aid the States in registering soldiers who 
might have registered had they been 
home. The measure does not now con- 
tain such a provision. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to accept the Senator’s sug- 
gestion. 


Mr. EASTLAND. I shall be glad to 


| accept that amendment. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand the state- 
ment was made earlier, in response to 
a question by a Senator, that the authors 
of the substitute were willing to adopt 
all the amendments which have been 
adopted by the Senate to the committee 
amendment. I do not know whether it 
comes within the express terms of that 
statement, but I notice that the substi- 
tute as now printed, which is offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] and other Senators, limits its pro- 
visions to the armed services, and that 
part of the committee amendment which 
was acted upon included also members 
of the merchant marine. I wondered 
whether the Senator was willing to ac- 
cept that provision, also. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; I have offered 
to accept any of the amendments the 
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Senate has by majority vote adopted to 
the pending measure. I did not vote 
for all of them, but I think the Senate 
has fully expressed its approval of the 
amendments it has accepted. 

Mr. GREEN. I wanted to be sure with 
respect to that matter. I did not know 
whether the amendments to the bill 
which have heretofore been agreed to 
would be out of the bill if the Senator’s 
substitute were agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have only a few words to say about this 
matter. I have been very busy and have 
not had as much time as I should like to 
have had in which to discuss the meas- 
ure. I have examined the bill reported 
by the committee, and I wish to say that 
in my judgment it would be difficult to 
find a bill which is more patently uncon- 
stitutional than the bill as reported. I 
do not believe any court would hold it to 
be constitutional. It is violative of sev- 
eral of the express provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and for that reason I cannot 
vote for it. 

But there is another even more impell- 
ing reason than that why I cannot vote 
for the bill and why I am in favor of the 
substitute which is now before the Sen- 
ate. I wish to say that while my name 
is attached as coauthor of the substi- 
tute, and properly attached as coauthor, 
the real authors of the substitute are the 
two Senators who have preceded me in 
discussing it, and I have merely given the 
substitute my firm and active and earn- 
est approval because I know it is con- 
stitutional. 

I wish to speak about the constitu- 
tionality of the committee measure. A 
Presidential and a congressional election 
will be held next November, and we do 
not want a contest to arise with respect 
to that election. Ever since our Govern- 
ment was established the States have 
controlled elections. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has never in its history con- 
trolled elections. Therefore it seems to 
me to be almost monstrous to undertake 
at this time to provide for controlling so 
large a proportion of the election 
through the enactment of a Federal law 
on the subject. 

Mr. President, I think the bill is uncon- 
stitutional. I have heard no one seri- 
ously, or very seriously at any rate, state 
his belief that the bill is constitutional. 
Some of our best lawyers have said that 
they did not want to discuss the question 
of its constitutionality, but wanted to 
appeal to “a higher law.” So far as I 
am concerned, with one exception, I 
know of no higher law, and so far as we 
as Senators are concerned, all of us held 
up our hands to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. I was 
reminded of that very forcefully yester- 
day when I listened to the oath being ad- 
ministered to the distinguished new Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WALSH]. He 
took an oath to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. Dur- 
ing 150-odd years our elections under 
that Constitution have been under the 
control of the States, something with 
which everyone agrees. Now, after 150 
years of experience, it is proposed on be- 
half of a higher law that we put some- 
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thing into the Constitution that is not 
there, and to undertake to place control 
of or supervision over part of the election 
next year in the hands of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR.._ I yield. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator from Tennes- 
see has made reference to the oath of 
office which we as Members of the Sen- 
ate have taken here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr, NYE. Does the Senate know 
where in that oath reference can be 
found to a higher law, to something 
that goes beyond the Constitution? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do 
not find it, and I challenge any Senator 
to point it out. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota for his timely sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. President, I am as much in favor 
of the soldiers being accorded an oppor- 
tunity of voting as is any other man 
on earth. I think the soldiers ought to 
vote. I think we ought to give them 
every encouragement to vote, and I think 
the substitute gives them every such en- 
couragement. It does so in a constitu- 
tional way. My distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LobcE], whom I admire very much and 
esteem very highly, has said that the 
States will not pass laws for this pur- 
pose. I think the Senator is mistaken, 


President, will the 


for I do not believe any State will fail, if 
the substitute shall be adopted, to pass a 


law governing the voting by soldiers in 
an election. 

Let us consider my own State for a 
moment. We already have a law by 
which the soldiers can vote. But sup- 
pose it should be determined that they 
cannot vote without registering. We 
have a registration law in our State; 
247,000 soldiers come from Tennessee 
alone. Would not the people of my 
State deem it absolutely necessary, from 
a political standpoint, to have the legis- 
lature called together and have it make 
arrangements for the soldiers to vote, 
without registration, in view of the fact 
that they have not registered since they 
became soldiers, and thus give them an 
opportunity to register and give them an 
opportunity to vote? In my belief the 
legislature will do that just as soon as 
we pass the substitute measure. 

The Senator has said there would be 
difficulty in sending the postal cards to 
the soldiers. Mr. President, there would 
not be any difficulty. Every soldier has 
a number, and the State authorities have 
records of the numbers of the soldiers 
from their States. They know where 
the soldiers are. There would not be a 
particle of trouble in obtaining the ad- 
dresses of the soldiers and sending the 
postal cards to them. , 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that the parents of the boys 
in the armed forces would cooperate in 
seeing to it that the postal cards reached 
the boys? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. They certainly 
would cooperate, just as surely as two 
and two make four. They are the ones 
who will take the greatest care and pre- 
caution to see to it that the boys are 
able to vote. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators not to 
go into this wholly untried field, which 
never before has been entered by the 
Federal Government. Let us stand by 
the States; let us stand by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Let us adopt 
the substitute which has been offered, 
under which, in my judgment, every sol- 
dier who desires to vote will have an 
opportunity and a right to vote, and to 
vote freely and voluntarily, without any 
coercion. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that yester- 
day, without having made careful ex- 
amination of the amendment of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], I voted against it. This 
morning I went to my colleagues, and 
spoke to them in behalf of the amend- 
ment and urged them to accept it. Any 
amendment of that kind, providing for 
purity and independence in the use of 
the ballot, should be agreed to. I am 
glad to say that my colleagues at once 
said they had already made up their 
minds to accept those amendments, and 
I am very happy that they have been 
accepted. 

It seems to me we should stand by 
what has been done before. First of all, 
we should stand by the Constitution. 
Every Member of the Senate has held 
up his hand to Almighty God and has 
sworn he would stand by the Constitu- 
tion. That is the first thing we should 
stand by. Next, we should stand by the 
traditions of the country, and should 
act in conformity with the actions pre- 
viously taken in our country. At no 
time have the States ever asked the 
Congress to intervene in elections. At 
no time has it ever intervened. The 
proponents of the substitute are follow- 
ing the beaten track; they are following 
the Constitution; they are following the 
institutions of our country; they are 
following democracy. They are giving 
the boys in the armed forces every op- 
portunity on earth to cast the ballot 
fairly, and they have accepted the 
amendment of the senior Senator from 
Ohio. I think his amendment is very 
important, and I think it was properly 
agreed to. I think that of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] also was 
properly accepted, because we want to 
have a perfectly fair and honest election, 
and we ought to have it, in accordance 
with our Constitution and laws, in ac- 
cordance with our own way of doing 
business. I sincerely hope the substitute 
will be adopted. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I hesi- 
tated to ask questions of the Senator 
who has just concluded speaking because 
I did not want to take any of his time. 
I should like to suggest some practical 
objections to what he advocated, because 
it must be remembered that all States 
do not have absentee-voting laws, and 
that all the States cannot give the sol- 
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iers the right to vote, since their consti- 
tutions prevent it. 

However, I do not wish to discuss the 
constitutionality of the bill, I take that 
position for two reasons. In the first 
place, the constitutionality of the bill 
was discussed at length when the first 
soldier’s voting bill was passed, more 
than a year ago. It was discussed in the 
House; it was discussed in the Senate. 
The bill passed the House, passed the 
Senate, and was signed by the President, 
and such action would not have been 
taken if the doubts about its constitu- 
tionality were well founded. 

In the second place, the question of 
constitutionality has been discussed at 
length on the floor of the Senate in con- 
nection with the bill reported by the 
committee. Although.many Members of 
the Senate were absent at the time when 
such discussion occurred, I see no ad- 
vantage in repeating the arguments 
which already have been made. How- 
ever, I desire to go to the root of the 
pending amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

Because my words may not carry much 
weight, I shall, in the main, use the ar- 
guments against the amendment which 
were presented by the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, on whom 
would fall the duty of carrying the law 
into effect. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi and two of his col- 
leagues is practically the same as House 
Joint Resolution 196, introduced in the 
House by Representative RANKIN of Mis- 
sissippi. An early version, similar in 
substance to Mr. RANKIN’s resolution, 
had been considered by the House com- 
mittee. It related to the election of 
President, Vice President, Senators, and 
Representatives. 

In regard to one such version—that 
is to say, House Concurrent Resolution 
149—the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy filed a written 
report, dated November 13, 1943, with 
the chairman of the House committee. 
That joint report makes clear the prac- 
tical difficulties facing the Army and the 
Navy in attempting to administer, under 
the divers laws of the several States, a 
law providing for voting by members of 
the armed forces. In that connection, 
I desire to read, not the whole report, 
because that would take too much time, 
but three paragraphs from it. Senators 
will note the difficulties presented, and 
will note how applicable they are to the 
substitute amendment now proposed: 

Forty-six States already have enacted bal- 
loting legislation under which absent service- 
men may vote. Such State laws vary greatly 
on almost every conceivable point: the elec- 
tions to which applicable, the geographical 
location of the eligible absentee, the time 
when a ballot may be requested, the form 
which such request must take, the date upon 
which the ballot will be sent out, the manner 
in which and the person to whom the executed 
ballot must be returned, the time before 
which the executed ballot must be received 
in the State in order to be counted, etc. 
The registration requirements of the many 
States cannot be met by many members 
of the armed forces because of considera- 
tions of distance and time. Because of the 
limited period of time, in many States, be- 
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tween the date on which the candidates are 
known and, accordingly, the State ballots 
can be printed and sent to servicemen, and 
the date on which servicemen’s executed 
ballots must be received back by the proper 
election officials in order to be counted, it 
seems probable that under existing State 
laws it will be a practical impossibility for 
many servicemen within, and for even more 
servicemen without, the United States to 
vote. The laws of a number of States require 
several steps to be taken before a ballot is 
actually cast, thereby creating extraordinary 
difficulties for servicemen who are far from 
home and whose movements are unpredict- 
able. 

If the proposed resolution contemplates 
action by only the two States which do not 
now have absentee-balloting laws, the situa- 
tion would remain the same as regards the 46 
State absentee-balloting laws which present 
the above-mentioned difficulties to effective 
use by members of the armed forces. If, on 
the other hand, the proposed resolution con- 
templates a modification of existing State 
laws, there can be, of course, no assurance 
that the States would act in pursuance 
thereof. It is difficult to foretell how many 
States, in addition to those which have regu- 
lar sessions in 1944, might have special ses- 
sions in which their existing absentee-ballot- 
ing laws may be changed. Even more sig- 
nificant, it is most uncertain that the 48 
States would pass legislation which would be 
reasonably uniform in operation and simple 
for the War and Navy Departments to admin- 
ister. Without such uniformity and sim- 
plicity, the objective of giving the maximum 
possible opportunity for voting to members 
of the armed forces could not be attained. 

In connection with the foregoing, passage 
by the States of uniform laws, even if they 
embody a simple procedure, would not neces- 
sarily attain the desired objective. Facilities 
for air-mail carriage in wartime are both 
critically limited and dependent on military 
operations. The War and Navy Departments 
have heretofore expressed the belief that, in 
regard to one general election, they may be 
able, in buik, to distribute, collect, and re- 
turn uniform air-mail ballots. But it is 
doubtful whether air-mail facilities would 
permit the distribution, collection, and re- 
turn of millions of ballots for primaries and 
elections separately mailed over a period of 
several months. Nor could this practical 
problem be solved by the several States pro- 
viding to the services at one given time suffi- 
cient quantities of their ballots for bulk dis- 
tribution and collection. The proposed reso- 
lution tmplies that each State will wish its 
citizens in the services to vote its particular 
ballot, which will bear the names of candi- 
dates. Because in almost every large unit 
in the Army and Navy there are citizens of 
many States, the services would be required 
to transmit to each such unit a sufficient 
quantity of ballots from each State to ac- 
commodate an estimated potential from each 
State in such unit. Air-mail facilities could 
not sustain such a burden. Nor would it be 
feasible, by reason of military security and 
necessity, to solve this problem by requiring 
the Army and Navy to identify in advance the 
number of voters from each State in each 
such unit throughout the world. An equally 
impracticable solution would be the use of 
State ballots in blank, supplemented by lists 
of names of candidates to be voted upon, be- 
cause of the tremendous volume of candi- 
dates involved in all the Federal, State, and 
local primaries and elections in 1944, 


It was for these reasons that the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy advised the House Committee that 
they believed that the proposed resolu- 
tion, “if implemented by appropriate 
action by the several States, might place 
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burdens upon the services which could 
not be effectively discharged in wartime, 
and might, to that extent, fail to provide 
any opportunity to servicemen to vote.” 

What the services realize is that air- 
mail facilities in wartime cannot per- 
form miracles. Unless, as in the bill be- 
fore the Senate, air mail is limited to one 
bulk carriage of blank ballots overseas 
and one bulk carriage of executed ballots 
back to America, in regard to one elec- 
tion, the burden placed upon these air- 
mail facilities will be impossible to sus- 
tain. That was the fundamental 
thought on which the committee amend- 
ment was built. 

Another factor is that because of the 
short period of time, in most States, be- 
tween the date when a State will first 
issue an absentee ballot and the date 
when the duly executed ballot must be 
received back in the State, it will be a 
practical impossibility for most service- 
men overseas to vote under existing State 
absentee balloting procedures. It must 
be remembered that there are at least 
three air carriages—five in about a dozen 
States—involved under State absentee 
balloting; the application is carried from 
the soldier to his State, the blank ballot 
is carried from the State to the soldier, 
and the executed ballot is carried from 
the soldier to his State. In cases in 
which five communications are neces- 
sary, the application must be made for a 
special form of application, and that ap- 
plication must be returned to the soldier 
ky the secretary of state. 

From the Army’s testimony before the 
House committee I have obtained the 
facts as to average air-carriage times 
on regularly scheduled Army flights, 
based on long experience, from varicus 
points where our troops are located to 
a central point in the United States—for 
illustration, Springfield, Ill. Relating 
the triple air carriage required by State 
absentee balloting procedures to these 
average carriage times, and adding a 
minimum of 4 days for necessary action 
by the soldier and the State official, we 
find that the following air-carriage times 
will be involved under State procedures: 

From an overseas point in the Euro- 
pean theater to Springfield, Ill., 37 days. 

From an overseas point in the Pacific 
theater to Springfield, Ill., 43 days. 

From an overseas point in the Far East 
area to Springfield, IIll., 52 days. 

Most State absentee-balloting proce- 
dures allow 30 days, or less, from the time 
the ballot is given out to the time when 
it must be returned to be counted. 
Therefore, if the vote of overseas soldiers 
cast under State procedures is to be 
counted, many States must move forward 
their primary dates, and almost all States 
must change their existing election laws. 

So, basing the conclusion on this ad- 
vice given by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, I think I am 
justified in stating that if any Senator 
votes for the substitute amendment, he 
will, intentionally or unintentionally, be 
voting against restoring to our soldiers 
and sailors the right to vote which he 
voted to prevent the soldier exercising 
when he voted to draft him, 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I offer a 
perfecting amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 22, after 
line 12, it is proposed to strike out “Oath 
of elector for voting in the general elec- 
tion to be held on November —, 194-” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Oath of elec- 
tor for voting in the general elections to 
be held in 1944.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
submitted the amendment to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, and I will gladly refrain 
from explanation if he will accept it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WuHiTE] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I am 
so sincerely in favor of some method of 
obtaining the votes of the boys in the 
armed services that I hasten to put my- 
self on record with reference to the 
pending substitute. 

So far as my State is concerned, the 
substitute is clearly and fully a bill to 
nullify any effort to have the soldiers’ 
votes recorded. I asked the Senator 
from Arkansas how citizens of our State 
could possibly vote. They could not do 
so, and there is no use in deceiving our- 
selves about it. The substitute amend- 
ment is simply a method of eliminating 
the bill, so far as many of the States are 
concerned. 

In fact, the pending amendment does 
nothing of any consequence to change 
the present situation except to make 
some recommendations and promise to 
pay for some postal cards. The lan- 
guage of the proposed amendment reads: 

That the Congress hereby expresses itself 
as favoring, and recommends to the several 
States the enactment of, appropriate legis- 
lation. 


In my State there will be no regular 
session of the legislature until after the 
next election shall have been held. I 
believe that to be the situation in many 


other States. I could not vote for the 
proposed substitute without publishing 
to the people of my State that I do not 
want the soldier boys to vote. That is 
what it would mean in Delaware, and I 
think that is what it would mean in many 
other States of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him one question? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Does not the Senator 
believe that his State is patriotic 
enough—as are other States—to call a 
special session of its legislature to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the precious 
boys to vote? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Why does the Sena- 
tor speak so sarcastically by saying 
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“precious” boys? I think they are en- 
titled to vote. 

Mr.SMITH. Ido, too, andI think the 
Senator’s State should recognize that 
fact. 

Mr. TUNNELL. It would be absolutely 
impossible, and the Senator knows it as 
well as I do. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator mean 
that it would be impossible to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature? 

Mr. TUNNELL. No; but it would be 
impossible to get the soldiers to vote in 
accordance with the proposed substitute, 
and no one knows it better than does the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. Ido not know any such 
thing. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Then the Senator 
does not know as much as he should 
know. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The proposed substi- 
tute would require the State of Dela- 
ware to have printed some postal cards 
and send them to our soldiers through- 
out the world. After being returned, 
presumably, ballots would be sent to the 
soldiers who requested them. No dates 
are set out; no arrangement is provided 
for in the amendment as to when the 
postal cards would be sent, such as “as 
expeditiously as possible,” or words to 
that effect. If the Senate does not want 
the boys to vote, let it say so fearlessly. 
Let us not use a subterfuge and pretend 
that we are giving something when we 
are not. Merely to recommend that the 
State legislature convene and enact a law 
which would give the soldiers the right 
to vote when no such law could be 
enacted would be useless. 

After the ballots have been sent to the 
boys they must come back. As I sug- 
gested once before today, there are only 
20 days from the time of filing the nomi- 
nations until the election. If there are 
only 20 days, when would the sending of 
the postal cards be started? When 
would they leave the United States? 
Would it be after the ballots are printed, 
or before? There is nothing in the pro- 
posed substitute covering that point. 
There is the recommendation that the 
State do something to give the boys the 
right to vote. It is clearly and plainly 
shown by the proposal that it would not 
give the boys a right to vote. 

On the second page of the amendment 
occurs the language: 

It is recommended that each State cause 
to be printed and delivered to the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy an 


adequate number of postal cards for use by 
such absentee voters. 


That is merely a recommendation, 

Further on we find the following lan- 
guage: 

It shall, wherever practicable and com- 
patible with the military operations, be the 
duty of the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to cooperate with appro- 
priate State officers and agencies in the dis- 
tribution, execution, collection, and return 
of such absentee ballots and envelopes. 


I wonder what they are to do? The 
language is: 
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Whenever practicable and compatible with 
military operations— 


And so forth. It is the duty of the Sec. 
retary of War and of the Secretary of the 
Navy to cooperate. In other words, they 
are supposed to be sympathetic. 

There is also contained in the proposal 
the further language: 

Such ballots and envelopes, and communi- 
cations in connection therewith, including 


postal cards, shall be transmitted free of 
postage— 


There we find something which is 
real— 


including air-mail postage, in the United 
States mails. 


To say that the postal cards would be 
sent to the boys, and returned by them 
to the various States, and that ballots 
would be sent from the States to the 
boys, and then marked and returned, is 
simply to stretch the credulity of the 
American people. 

I had hoped the Members of the Sen- 
ate would pass such a bill even though 
it should never be approved by the other 
House, as it would show a desire on the 
part of the Senate to allow the boys to 
vote. To agree to the proposed amend- 
ment as a substitute would be clearly an 
announcement that the Senate of the 
United States does not believe that the 
boys are entitled to much consideration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
desire to make my position clear on this 
subject. 

The State of Michigan is in substan- 
tially the same position as the State of 
Delaware in respect to its election laws. 
In our State the ballot is not collected 
until the last week in September, or the 
first week in October. It is perfectly 
obvious that if we are to rely on the pres- 
ent State system it will be impossible to 
obtain a substantial soldier vote by reli- 
ance upon our regular absentee law. 

I have urgently recommended to the 
Governor of Michigan that he ask the 
1944 session of the legislature to move 
forward for the duration the dates for 
holding our conventions and our pri- 
maries. Whether or not that is done will 
determine whether or not the substitute 
will be workable so far as Michigan sol- 
diers are concerned. 

In connection with the proposed legis- 
lation, in spite of professional New York 
newspaper scandalizers to the contrary, it 
happens that I have a deep and abiding 
interest in making the ballot available 
to the maximum number of absentee sol- 
diers. So far as my record on the bill is 
concerned, the fact that every amend- 
ment which I have submitted has been 
accepted by the authors of the bill is an 
adequate disclosure of the situation. 
Feeling that way about it, I am unable 
to support a substitute which, barring 
State legislative action, I cannot guar- 
antee. I am unable to accept a system 
which, in my opinion, would make it 
practically impossible for the absentee 
Michigan serviceman to vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG., I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine that 
Michigan has more than half a million 
men in the service, has it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe that the 
number must be quite that great. Is it 
possible that the Governor would not 
call an extra session of the Michigan 
Legislature, and are not the people of 
Michigan sufficiently interested in the 
right of the boys to vote to insist that 
an extra session be called so that ar- 
rangements may be made for the boys to 
vote? States have been voting that way 
for a long time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I quite agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Therefore, why 
would not the Governor of Michigan be 
willing to call an extra session of the 
legislature and let it take such steps as 
are necessary to guarantee the right of 
absentee soldiers, who are citizens of 
Michigan, to vote? I should think Mich- 
ican would do it, and I believe it could 
be done in Delaware. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think there will 
be a session and that the law may be 
changed. Certainly I prefer the use of 
the State absentee ballot if for no other 
reason than that it permits the soldier 
to vote for all officers instead of merely 
Federal officers. Still, confronting the 
naked situation as it exists today, I am 
unable to permit by my vote an exclusive 
reliance upon the State system, for if 
there is one thing which a man in uni- 
form is entitled to it certainly is to vote 
as well as fight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not know what the Senate will do with 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which has been offered, but I wish, 
as an individual Member of the Senate, 
to make my position known in regard 
to it. 

With all due respect for the authors of 
the substitute, for all of whom I have 
the profoundest respect, the adoption of 
the substitute will have no more effect 
upon procuring the right to vote among 
the men in our armed forces than the 
adoption of a pious resolution by the 
ladies’ aid society or the Rotary Club 
of some city, town, or community. 

We did not depend upon State legis- 
lative action in order to get our boys 
into the service and put them into the 
muck and mire and heat of battlefields 
all over the world; we were not willing to 
rely upon State legislatures to raise an 
army for us; we were not willing to rely 
upon Governors to call extra sessions of 
State legislatures in order that we might 
raise an army to fight for democracy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. Iam not willing to rely upon ex- 
clusive State action in regard to the right 
to vote which we are now undertaking 
to confer upon the men in the armed 
forces scattered all over the world. I 
now yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has 
several times relied upon the State au- 
thority to furnish the election machinery 
by which he has been elected to this 


body, and so have all of us; and why is it 
necessary, at this late day, to change our 
reliance on the State authorities and rely 
only on Federal authorities? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee knows that we are 
not doing so. What he is talking about 
is a situation that prevails in normal 
times. We are not living in normal times 
now; we are in a very abnormal situa- 
tion, and I do not believe that it is fair 
that soldiers from some States, who are 
fighting all over the world to preserve 
our right to vote, should be given the 
opportunity to vote and that such oppor- 
tunity should be denied soldiers from 
other States by a a mere failure to act on 
the part of the States. We have put into 
effect the universal draft, which affects 
every man alike, no matter in what State 
he may live. I think if we are going to try 
to give the men in the armed forces the 
right to vote because the arm of the Fed- 
eral Government has reached into every 
home and taken them and has sent them 
into the Army and into the Navy and 
into the other armed services and scat- 
tered them all over the world, there cer- 
tainly ought to be the same universality 
of the right to vote that we have imposed 
upon them in the universality of their 
obligation to service in the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield further to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr.McKELLAR,. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the bill which has been report- 
ed by the committee is in accordance 
with the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not set myself 
up as the last word or even the first word 
on the Constitution of the United States; 
I have never set myself up here as a con- 
stitutional lawyer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know the Senator 
has read that remarkable instrument. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, I have rezd it; I 
have read it over and over again. I be- 
lieve, answering the Senator’s question 
categorically, in the circumstances under 
which we are seeking to pass this legis- 
lation, that it is constitutional and that it 
will be so held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I noticed that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
when it was proposed by the bill to make 
him a member of the war ballot com- 
mission immediately sent word that he 
would not be able to accept such a post 
because he knew perfectly well that the 
law was likely to come before that court 
in the end. Surely we should not want 
an election next November that will be 
contested in the courts; and that seems 
to me to be certain if we enact the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The position Chief 
Justice Stone took that he did not want 
to involve the Supreme Court in the de- 
cision of an election law that might later 
come before that court had nothing to 
do with his opinion of the constitution- 
ality of the proposed act. Ican very well 
appreciate Chief Justice Stone’s reluc- 
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tance and unwillingness to act as an um- 
pire of an election which might conceiv- 
ably come before him, and I think his 
action in that regard was eminently 
proper and according to his high concep- 
tion of his duty; but that has no bearing 
at all upon the constitutionality of the 
bill nor upon what Chief Justice Stone 
would decide as to its constitutionality 
if it should reach the court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be true, 
Mr. President, in regard to what he will 
decide, but it shows there is a contro- 
versy, that there is a question that he 
knew would arise and might come before 
that court. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say, with 
all the affection and esteem that I have 
for Chief Justice Stone that my admira- 
tion for him increased greatly when he 
sent his declination at the beginning, 
and I commend him as strongly as I 
know how to commend him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I share the Senator’s 
high opinion of Chief Justice Stone, and 
it was not necessary for him to write the 
letter in question in order for me to 
entertain that opinion of him. I can 
very well understand his position; but 
the position I am taking is that we are 
justifying this legislation, if we are justi- 
fying it at all, because the Congress of 
the United States has created an abnor- 
mal condition that has taken away from 
men in the armed forces the right to 
exercise the suffrage under the condi- 
tions prescribed by the States. We cer- 
tainly owe it to them to go as far as pos- 
sible in order that we may assure to 
them all the rights they have heretofore 
enjoyed and ought now to enjoy as sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States in 
the Army and Navy and other branches 
of the service. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I think it would be extremely un- 
fair and unfortunate if, under their pres- 
ent laws or the enactment of new laws 
in some of the States and the failure to 
enact new laws in other States, a portion 
of our servicemen would be allowed to 
vote next year for President of the United 
States or Vice President, Senators, and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that right should be denied to 
others, because some State had not rec- 
ognized its own obligation to the same 
extent we are trying to recognize our 
obligation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. GREEN. May I draw the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee to 
the fact that the law under which we 
are now acting was passed last year; an 
election was held under it and no ques- 
tion was raised after the election as to 
its constitutionality, although such ques- 
tions were raised on the floor of the 
House and the Senate before the law 
was enacted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to me further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I only have 15 min- 
utes, and I should like to proceed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
‘Chair understands the Senator from 
Kentucky declines to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield for one more 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This will be the 
only question I shall ask. The Senator 
says that the Congress has brought about 
an unusual condition. The Senator 
knows as well as I do, as well as we all do, 
that six times in our history the Congress 
of the United States has brought about a 
similar extraordinary condition, and yet 
the Congress has never before taken 
charge, or attempted to take charge of 
the voting of the country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In reply to that, I 
will say that the Congress of the United 
States has not six times created a similar 
situation. There never was in the his- 
tory of the United States a selective-serv- 
ice law enacted by the Congress of the 
United States of the comprehensive di- 
mensions of that which is now in force. 
We did enact a selective-service act in 
World War No. 1, but, prior to that, there 
was no such legislation, except in the 
later stages of the Civil War, when the 
Congress attempted a very limited appli- 
cation of the draft law. But even if it 
had been an exact situation, the negli- 
gence or lack of foresight on the part of 
Congress six times heretofore, in my 
judgment, does not justify us now in at- 
tempting to deny the men in the armed 
services the right of suffrage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was the War 
of 1812, the war of 1846, the war of 1861, 
the war of 1898, and the present war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am familiar with all 
those wars, but there was no selective- 
service law enacted when those wars were 
in progress comparable to the one now on 
the statute books. 

Regardless of the intention of the au- 
thors of the substitute, for whom, as I 
have said, I have great admiration, and 
of whose good faith I have the highest 
ovinion, regardless of their intention, the 
effect of the substitute, if it should be 
adopted by the Congress, would be that 
no soldiers’ votes would be cast, except in 
a very limited degree. 

I am not willing to go on record as 
denying a man whom we have taken into 
the service, and whom we have required 
to serve, and whom we would court mar- 
tial if he should desert in that service, the 
right to express his choice for public offi- 
cers of the United States, and because I 
entertain that belief, I shall vote against 
the substitute. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I admire 
and believe in the philosophy of the spon- 
sors of the pending amendment. I wish 
we could in a practical way carry out 
their ideas. I happen to be one of the 
two Members of this body representing 
the State of New Mexico. I should like 
to go along with the Senator from Ten- 
nesSee [Mr. McKE.Ltar], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp], and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeLian] in 
carrying out their philosophy. The diffi- 
culty is, however, that action in accord- 
ance with their philosophy would not al- 
low the boys to vote. There must be some 
law. 
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So far as my State is concerned, under 
the situation now prevailing, under the 
present law, if the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas, the Senator from 
Mississippi, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee should prevail, not a single one of 
the boys from New Mexico would be al- 
lowed to vote. What I want is that they 
may have opportunity to vote. I feel that 
I speak the mind also of my colleague 
the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcH). 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
REcorp excerpts from an article by Frank 
R. Kent, published in the Baltimore Sun 
of December 3, in his column entitled 
“The Great Game of Politics.” I invite 
the attention of Senators to the article, 
and ask them to read it, regardless of 
how the bill shall progress from now on. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Great GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 
OF CONCERN TO ALL 


WASHINGTON, December 2— * * * With 
a record such as this, it is not surprising to 
find the full administration weight behind 
two pending bills, both of which conflict 
with a basic principle of the Constitution— 
to wit, the right of the States to determine 
the qualifications of its voters, so long as 
they do not discriminate because of race, 
creed, or color. One of these bills repeals 
the poll tax, which exists in eight Southern 
States. The other is the bill to allow all 
servicemen to vote in the 1944 election. 

So far as the poll tax is concerned, the 
arguments against it are as well known as 
the forces behind it. The latter are com- 
posed of the Negro leaders, the radical and 
communistic press, and the C. I. O. lobbyists. 
Except for pressure from them the adminis- 
tration would have little interest in the re- 
peal proposal—and everybody knows it. The 
contention of the opposition is that the poll 
tax does not discriminate against the Negro 
in that it applies to whites as well as blacks 
and that its repeal in the eight States will not 
enfranchise any more Negroes than vote 
today. 

The fact is that some of the leading Sen- 
ators who oppose the repeal do not favor the 
poll tax at all. Rather, they would welcome 
its abolition but they insist that this be 
achieved by constitutional means—either by 
action of the States or by a constitutional 
amendment. And they justifiably assert 
that the issue is of concern to every State 
and every citizen; that if the Federal Govern- 
ment can take away this right to prescribe 
the qualifications of their voters, vested 
solely in the States by the Constitution, it 
can take away any and all other rights. 
Surrender this right and the States will have 
completely lost their independence and func- 
tion only in directions permitted by the Fed- 
eral authority. Actually, the fight against 
this bill is of the very greatest concern to 
every person who wishes to preserve the 
American form of government. 

With regard to the soldiers’ vote bill, the 
same principle of the Constitution is attacked 
by its New Deal sponsors. What they orig- 
inally sought was to sweep aside all State 
legislation laws and simply accept the word 
of every soldier without any check-up as to 
where he lived or his qualification to vote in 
that place. Under this bill, as at first pre- 
sented, any man in uniform, here or abroad, 
over 21 years old, would be handed a ballot 
and his vote counted in the State where he 
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said he lived. This would enfranchise a 
great many thousands of individuals who 
never voted before, who never contemplated 
voting, who never registered and could not 
meet the voting qualifications of the State 
in which they lived. But, if the State oi- 
cials refuse to count the votes of such persons 
the whole vote of the State could be thrown 
out by Congress. 

There are Republican as well as Democratic 
Senators who regard these provisions as not 
only unconstitutional but bad. It may be 
that by the time this piece is printed they 
will have succeeded in correcting some of the 
bill’s most obnoxious features. There is gen- 
eral recognition that the 10,000,000 voters 
affected may determine the election. There 
is also recognition that as originally drawn 
it gave advantages to the administration can- 
didate, expected to be Mr. Roosevelt, which 
he should not have. Yet, thdse who strove 
to amend the bill are subjected to the unfair 
charge that they do not want the soldiers 
to vote. 

Under these conditions, it takes real cour- 
age to speak out against this bill—particu- 
larly from Senators who come up for election 
next year. The fact is that the purpose of 
each of these bills is thoroughly sound. 
Their avowed objective is one upon which 
almost unanimous agreement could be had. 
But the methods by which it is proposed to 
reach their goals cannot be reconciled with 
a sense of fairness and dangerously disregard 
the principles of American government. 
There is no expectation that the poll-tax bill 
will pass at this session, but the soldier-vote 
bill will, which makes it all the more impor- 
tant it should be amended so that partisan 
advantage be eliminated, fair administration 
assured, and the fundamental rights of the 
States protected. None of these things is 
provided in the bill as it now stands. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I yield to 
no man in my reverence for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I yield 
to no man in my reverence for States’ 
rights. I yield to no one in my desire to 
see every available opportunity given, 
that is possible under legislative ma- 
chinery, which would enable the soldiers 
to vote in the 1944 election. 

Mr. President, the election next year 
will be the most important national elec- 
tion held since the days of Abraham 
Lincoln. Whoever may be elected by the 
United States in that year will shape the 
destiny of this Nation for perhaps the 
next 75 years. 

I am one of those who believe that 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and under section 
1 of article 4 of the Constitution, and 
under the war powers, we have the 
power to enact legislation which is con- 
stitutionally affecting the particular 
question before us. 

I recall the time in 1932, when we had a 
real domestic emergency in our economic 
life, and all will remember that through 
the welfare clause and the interstate 
commerce clause, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as construed 
by decisions of the Supreme Court, re- 
lief was afforded this Nation. 

What we can do in an economic sense 
we can do in a political sense. In my 
humble opinion, we cannot through dis- 
tortion of the political life of this Na- 
tion, fail to give our boys the opportunity 
now asked. We can pass a measure 
such as that suggested here which will 
be held constitutional by the Supreme 
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Court, because the proposal is to extend 
the privilege of voting to some 6,000,000 
or 7,000,000 voters whom we are taking 
out of the political life. It is estimated 
that 5,000,000 soldiers will be overseas 
in 1944 at election time, and under the 
amendment offered, very few of those 
boys would have an opportunity to vote, 
in my opinion, unless the legislatures of 
the States should meet and pass special 
acts which would practically suspend or 
eliminate all the conditions and regula- 
tions dealing with absenteeism and regis- 
tration, and the other regulations. 
There is no sign yet that any legislature 
is going todothat. Weeks ago, in speak- 
ing before the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, I called the attention of 
the Governors of the States to this mat- 
ter, and I said that if I were the Gov- 
ernor of a State I should immediately 
call the legislature into session and have 
it remove all restrictions in the way of 
servicemen voting. But not one move 
has been made along that line, and, as 
the majority leader has so well and ably 
stated, if Uncle Sam can take his long 
arm and reach into every home in the 
United States and take a boy from the 
fireside, from the farm, from the store, 
and the factory, and send him anywhere 
in the world, thereby disfranchising him 
because of State regulations, because of 
State conditions, I undertake to say that 
the Federal Government must find a 
way, through legislation, to restore to 
that boy the right to vote in the election 
of 1944. 

Mr. President, these men have been 
called from their peaceful pursuits in 
life; they have enlisted in an emergency 
to protect the security and sanctity of 
their homes; they are fighting to keep 
the American home from pillage and 
desecration; they are offering their all 
in the interest of free government, and 
they are in a different category from pro- 
fessional soldiers. These are citizen 
soldiers, who have been taken from their 
homes, soldiers who are ready to return 
to their homes the minute the bloody war 
shall be ended, and then continue to 
carry on the peaceful pursuits of life. 

Those who vote for the pending 
amendment will have to assume the re- 
sponsibility of denying practically every 
man overseas an opportunity to vote. As 
I pointed out a few days ago, from the 
statement given by Colonel Cutler of the 
Army, under the amendment, not a single 
boy from the State of Illinois who is now 
serving beyond the limits of continental 
United States, could vote in 1944. Does 
the Senate want to deny them that priv- 
ilege? 

I ask, if the individual who is fighting 
for freedom, who is willing to give his 
all in the protection of the home and the 
security of the country, is not entitled to 
vote, who, in heaven’s name, is? That 
is what those will have to account for 
who vote for the amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for under the amendment, as the 
able Senator from Michigan, the able 
Senator from Massachusetts, and other 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, have 
So well said, there is not a chance in 
the world for such a boy to vote beyond 
the limits of continental United States, 
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and there is not the slightest chance for 
him to vote if he is within the limits of 
the United States, unless he himself takes 
the initiative and follows the matter 
from beginning to end. 

Furthermore, in States such as that of 
the Senator from Delaware, and other 


States to which I referred earlier in the | 


debate, some 11 of them, unless there 
are absentee voting laws, not even citi- 
zens of those States serving in this coun- 
try will be permited to vote. 

No, Mr. President, this is an amend- 
ment which seeks to kill the bill, and it 
will kill it cold. It will be worse than 
nothing, so far as it would give the sol- 
diers the right to vote is concerned, and 
I hope the Senate will not adopt it. Do 
not at this hour of peril vote for an 
amendment which will break the morale 
of the greatest and “fightingest” soldiers 
in all of the annals of time. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say merely a word in connection with the 
pending substitute. My colleague from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] spoke a mo- 
ment ago and said that if the substitute 
were adopted not a single soldier from 
our State would be permitted to vote. 
He spoke the truth. Under our laws and 
our Constitution, as they now exist, and 
which it will be impossible to change, no 
matter how good the faith of the State 
legislature and the Governor may be, 
nothing we can do will enable our sol- 
diers to vote if the bill is killed. 

Mr. President, the amendment now 
before the Senate is offered under the 
name of a substitute, something to take 
the place of the bill which we are now 
considering. The bill which we are now 
considering will give the right to Amer- 
ican boys to vote wherever they may be. 
The substitute will not do so. The sub- 
stitute is offered in the name of States’ 
rights. Iam sorry, Mr. President, to see 
that issue injected into the debate at 
this time and in this form, because under 
the very name of States’ rights, by which 
they would deny the Federal Government 
the right to pass legislation giving the 
soldiers the right to vote, the authors of 
the substitute call upon the Congress of 
the United States to direct and to tell 
the State legislatures what they shall do. 
Is that consistent with the theory of 
States’ rights? Will the Senators who 
propose the substitute point out to me 
where in the Constitution there can be 
found the right and power of the Con- 
gress even to recommend to a State legis- 
lature what it shall do? 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
have the greatest respect for those who 
earnestly oppose the bill on the ground 
that it is beyond the constitutional power 
of the Congress to enact it, and I should 
expect them to vote “nay” on the 
straight-out issue as to whether Congress 
does have the power and should enact 
the legislation. But I would greatly de- 
plore and greatly regret to see the Sen- 
ate of the United States, in the name of 
States’ rights or anything else, avoid a 
straight-out vote on the constitutionality 
of the pending bill as reported by the 
committee. If it is beyond our power to 
give the soldiers the right to vote by 
congressional act, as we seek to do, then 
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let us say so by our vote; let us vote 
“nay” on that issue. If we believe it is 
within our power, then let us vote “yea.” 
But under no circumstances let us avoid 
the issue. Let us not piously recommend 
to the States that they shall have some 
postal cards printed and sent to the 
soldiers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose all the sol- 
diers who received the postal cards 
should decide that they would like to 
have ballots, and answered the postal 
cards, and the postal cards were sent 
back to the sources from which they 
came; in view of the rapid movement of 
our soldiers not only within the conti- 
nental United States but their rapid 
transport to the four corners of the 
earth—and it has been stated by Gen- 
eral Marshall that by the end of 1944 it 
is expected that 5,000,000 soldiers will 
be scattered all over the world—how long 
would it take the ballots requested by the 
soldiers in the postal cards to chase 
them around the world and catch up to 
them so that they could cast the votes 
and return back in time to be counted? 

Mr. HATCH. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator’s question answers it- 
self. It would be impossible. One of 
the strong reasons for my support of 
Federal legislation is that I know that it 
is impractical or impossible for the 48 
States to act and have the votes of the 
soldiers counted in time, in view of the 
different laws in the several States. 

Mr. President, we either want the sol- 
diers to vote or we do not want them to 
vote. We either have the constitutional 
right to enact the legislation or we do 
not have.. Let us face the issue squarely 
and fairly and vote “yea” or “nay” on 
the main issue, but let us not vote for a 
substitute which would do nothing ex- 
cept to stultify the Congress of the 
United States. 

I hope the substitute will be defeated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Radcliffe 
Andrews Hatch Reed 
Austin Hawkes Revercomb 
Bankhead Hayden Robertson 
Barkley Hill Russell 
Bilbo Holman Scrugham 
Bone Johnson, Calif Shipstead 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Brooks Kilgore Stewart 
Buck Langer Taft 

Burton Lodge Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Byrd McCarran Tobey 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Tydings 
Chandler McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Wagner 
Clark, Mo Mead Wallgren 
Danaher Millikin Walsh, Mass. 
Davis Moore Walsh, N. J. 
Eastland Murray Wheeler 
Ellender Nye Wherry 
Ferguson O’Daniel White 

Gerry O'Mahoney Wiley 
Gillette Overton Willis 

Green Pepper Wilson 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a@ quorum is present. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to take more than a minute 
of the time of the Senate. Statements 
have been made that the bill is for the 
purpose of giving the soldiers the right to 
vote. Under the terms of the committee 
amendment, the gift would be only a 
hollow thing; we would be giving the 
soldiers nothing but a lawsuit. If the 
bill as proposed to be amended by the 
committee were passed, it would be cer- 
tain to result in litigation. The commit- 
tee amendment is absolutely unconstitu- 
tional, and it would result in denying the 
vote to the members of the armed forces 
of the country. 

I trust the States. The 48 States have 
shown a desire to cooperate. State after 
State has enacted absentee voting laws, 
so as to give the ballot to the members 
of the armed forces. 

Under the provisions of the substitute, 
those States will cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government; and the substitute will 
certainly mean more to the soldiers than 
would the committee amendment, for 
the reason that if the substitute is 
adopted, the soldiers will receive from 
their home precincts ballots which will 
permit them to vote in a constitutional 
way for all officials of the Government, 
both State, National, and local. 

I submit that the substitute is the only 
solution of the problem, the only way to 
get the ballots to the soldiers, and that 
the first duty the Congress owes to the 
120,000,000 people not in the armed 
forces, as well as to those in the armed 
forces of our country, is to assure an 
orderly, legal election next year, and not 
throw the election of the President of 
the United States into the courts or into 
the House of Representatives—especially 
not throw it into the courts, for I know 
how many persons feel about the present 
personnel of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I think the substitute 
should be agreed to. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Murpock!], and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEorGE], and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. I am advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. TruMaANn] are detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mour- 
pocK] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. THOMAS] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 
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The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. REYNOoLDs] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Reynotps] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr, Truman]. I am 
advised that if present and voting, the 
Senator from North Carolina would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Missouri 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL], and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. BUSHFIELD] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La- 
FOLLETTE] is confined to his home with 
a cold. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GuRNEY] is absent because of a death in 
his family. He has a pair with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. I 
am not advised how either Senator would 
vote if present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BripcEs] is detained on official busi- 
ness, 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Andrews Hawkes Robertson 
Bailey Hill Russell 
Bankhead Holman Scrugham 
Bilbo McCarran Shipstead 
Buck McClellan Smith 
Butler McKeilar Stewart 
Byrd Maybank Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Millikin Tobey 
Caraway Moore Tydings 
Clark, Mo. Nye Walsh, Mass, 
Danaher O’Daniel Walsh, N, J. 
Eastland Overton Wherry 
Ellender Reed White 
Gerry Revercomb Willis 

NAYS—37 
Aiken Hatch Radcliffe 
Austin Hayden Taft 
Barkley Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Utah 
Brooks Kilgore Tunnell 
Burton Langer Vandenberg 
Chandler Lodge Van Nuys 
Chavez Lucas Wagner 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Waligren 
Davis Maloney Wheeler 
Ferguson Mead Wiley 
Gillette Murray Wilson 
Green O'Mahoney 
Guffey Pepper 

NOT VOTING—17 

Ball Downey McNary 
Bone George Murdock 
Brewster Glass Reynolds 
Bridges Gurney Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Truman 
Connally La Follette 


So the amendment, as modified, in the 
nature of a substitute, proposed by Mr. 
EASTLAND, for himself, Mr. McC.e.ian, 
and Mr. McKELLar, was agreed to. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote just taken be reconsidered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
recurs on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended by the so-called 
Eastland substitute. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading and was read the third 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hay- 
ing been read the third time, the question 
is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill S. 1285 was passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby expresses itself as favoring, and rec- 
ommends to the several States the immediate 
enactment of, appropriate legislation to en- 
able each person absent from the place of 
his residence and serving in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States, members of the 
merchant marine of the United States or 
serving with the American Red Cross, the 
Society of Friends, the Women’s Auxiliary 
Ferry Service, the Women’s Air Force Service 
Pilots, and the United Service Organizations 
outside the United States who are attached 
to and serving with the armed forces of the 
United States, who is eligible to vote in any 
election district or precinct, to vote by ab- 
sentee ballot in any general election held in 
his election district or precinct in time of 
war; and in order to afford ample opportunity 
for members of the armed forces, members 
of the merchant marine of the United States, 
or persons serving with the American Red 
Cross, the Society of Friends, the Women's 
Auxiliary Ferry Service, the Women’s Air 
Force Service Pilots, and United Service Or- 
ganizations outside the United States who 
are attached to and serving with the armed 
forces of the United States to vote for Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials and to utilize 
the absentee balloting procedures of the var- 
ious States to the greatest extent possible, 
it is recommended that each State cause to 
be printed and delivered to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy an ade- 
quate number of postal cards for use by such 
absentee voters in the armed forces in making 
application for absentee ballots, and the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
shall, wherever practicable, and compatible 
with military operations, cause such postal 

“cards to be delivered to members of the 
armed forces located within or without the 
United States, as expeditiously as possible in 
order to enable such members of the armed 
forces to secure, execute, and return said 
ballots in ample time to be recorded for such 
election. 

“Sec. 2. (a) It shall, wherever practicable 
and compatible with military operations, be 
the duty of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to cooperate with ap- 
propriate State officers and agencies in the 
distribution, execution, collection, and return 
of such absentee ballots, and envelopes to be 
used in connection therewith, as may be pro- 
vided under the laws of the several States 
for the use of persons in the armed services 
in time of war. 

“(b) Such ballots and envelopes, and com- 
munications in connection therewith, includ- 
ing postal cards, shall be transmitted free of 
postage, including air-mail postage, in the 
United States mails. 

“Sec. 3. The act of August 2, 1939, entitled 
‘An act to prevent pernicious political activi- 
ties,’ as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing thereto the following new sections: 

“Sec. 22. It shall be unlawful for any officer 
of, or person employed in, the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, or any 
agency or department thereof, including the 
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Army and Navy, to deliver or cause to be de- 
livered to persons in the armed forces of the 
United States any general communication, 
Government magazine, Government news- 
paper, motion-picture film, or other literature 
or material, or to make, or cause to be made, 
any broadcast to the armed forces of the 
United States, paid for in whole or in part 
with Government funds, or sponsored by the 
Government, or any Officer, agency, or depart- 
ment thereof, including the Army and Navy, 
containing political argument or political 
propaganda of any kind designed or calcu- 
lated to affect the result of any election for 
President, Vice President, Presidential elector, 
Member of the Senate, or Member of the 
House of Representatives, except as herein- 
after provided: 

“(1) Nothing herein shall prohibit the re- 
broadeast over Government-controlled radio 
stations of any political address, but equal 
time must if requested be given for such 
purposes to representatives of each political 
party presenting a candidate for President at 
the election. 

“(2) Nothing herein shall prevent the dis- 
tribution to members of the armed forces of 
books, magazines, and newspapers which have 
a general circulation in the United States, or 
of servicemen’s magazines or newspapers, 
such as Yank and Stars and Stripes; but the 
list of such books, magazines, and news- 
papers of general circulation shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the preference of 
the members of the armed forces in some 
reliable methed to be determined by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the conduct of servicemen’s mag- 
azines or newspapers sponsored or paid for 
by the Government shall be wholly non- 
partisan and nonpolitical, unless an equal 
amount of space is allotted in each issue to 
editorials, columns, or other argumentative 
matter supporting each party concerned in 
the Presidential election. 

“(3) Nothing herein shall prevent the send- 
ing of any letter, magazine, newspaper, or 
other literature by any individual, corpora- 
tion, other than Government-owned corpora- 
tion. or political committee to any member of 
the armed forces, addressed personally to such 


him, or by the person or committee sending 
the same. 

“(4) No communication, order, magazine, 
newspaper, or other literature, and no broad- 
cast, and’ no list of books, magazines, or 
newspapers, shall be deemed to be in viola- 
tion of this section if it is first submitted to 
the United States War Ballot Commission, 
and found by such Commission not to be 
in violation of this section, but it shall not 
be compulsory to make such submission. 

“Sec. 23. It shall be unlawful for any cen- 
sor or other member of the executive branch 
of the United States Government to censor 
or interfere with any letter or communica- 
tion addressed to an individual member of 
the armed forces for the purpose of remov- 
ing therefrom political literature or political 
arguments or other matter sent to such indi- 
vidual member of the armed forces by any 
individual, corporation, or political com- 
mittee, unless such literature or other mat- 
ter contains information which may be of 
value to the enemy in their prosecution of 
the war. 

“Src. 24. Any person who violates the pro- 
visions of section 22 or section 23 hereof 
either within or outside of the United States 
shall upon conviction thereof be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than 1 year or both.” 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION OF DR. 
CLARENCE POE TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is only one nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. I ask unanimous consent 
that, as in executive session, the nomina- 
tion be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none. 
The clerk will state the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Clarence Poe to be a member 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, as in executive session, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST 

AIRPLANE FLIGHT BY WILBUR AND 

ORVILLE WRIGHT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
175. This is a joint resolution com- 
memorating the fortieth anniversary of 
the first airplane flight by Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. Celebrations are to be 
held at Kitty Hawk on December 17, and 


‘also in Washington. Mr. Orville Wright 


himself will be here. I think it will be 
the first time he has attended a dinner of 
the kind which is to be held. 

The joint resolution carries no appro- 
priation whatever. It merely expresses 
the gratitude and respect of the Nation 
for the contribution made by those 
founders of the airplane industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 175) commemorating 
the fortieth anniversary of the first air- 
plane flight by Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the | 


Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield to the Senator from 
Plorida. 

Mr. PEPPER. What is the purpose of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. TAFT. Possibly if the resolution 
is read, it will be apparent. I ask that 
the joint resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Whereas, on December 17, 1903, the first 
flight of a heavier-than-air machine was 
made by Wilbur and Orville Wright at Kill 
Devil Hills, Kitty Hawk, N. C.; and 

Whereas this flight fulfilled man’s dream to 
conquer the air; and 

Whereas this achievement of the Wright 
brothers has been of incalculable value to 
mankind; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
heretofore has recognized this epochal event 
by authorizing the erection of a memorial at 
the place of the flight; and 
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Whereas the fortieth anniversary of the 
first flight of a heavier-than-air machine will 
be commemorated on December 17, 1943: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Nation express its 
gratitude and respect for this signal and 
astounding contribution to the progress of the 
world on the fortieth anniversary thereof. 

That an engrossed copy of this joint reso- 
lution be transmitted to Orville Wright, the 
surviving brother. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent. reserving the right to object, I 
should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Ohio that the whereases in the 
joint resolution be eliminated. Among 
the whereases there is the recital that 
“This achievement of the Wright Broth- 
ers has been of incalculable value to 
mankind.” In my opinion, it is probably 
the greatest disaster that has ever hap- 
pened to mankind. I am not willing to 
give my consent for the consideration of 
a joint resolution which contains such a 
whereas. I do not think there is any 
question that the Wright brothers, high 
as were their motives, probably contrib- 
uted more to the disasters to mankind 
than any other two men who ever lived 
in the history of the world. I am not 
willing to vote for the joint resolution 
with the whereases; and, holding those 
views, unless the whereases are omitted, 
I shall object. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Senator 
states my own view with respect to 
whereases in general. I am perfectly 
willing to eliminate the whereases. I 
understand that the House will be in ses- 
sion next week. My only doubt is as to 
the House amending the joint resolution 
before the date of the celebration. 

Without agreeing to anything which 
the Senator has said, I am sufliciently 
against whereases to offer an amend- 
ment eliminating the whereases if the 
Senator will permit the joint resolution 
to be considered. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. With that 
understanding, Mr. President, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 175) commemorating 
the fortieth anniversary of the first air- 
plane flight by Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator offered an amendment to 
strike out the “whereases’’? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has not yet offered an amendment to the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
ready to do so. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Missouri will be satisfied with 
striking out the three middle “where- 
ases,” leaving the other two, which lay 
the groundwork for the joint resolution, 
I think that would meet his objection. 

I move to strike out the three middle 
“whereases,” leaving the other two. 


I think he is getting 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is informed that in view of the fact that 
the language proposed to be stricken is 
in the preamble, the preamble cannot be 
acted upon until after the joint resolu- 
tion is passed. 

The question is on the third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I now move 
to strike out the second, third, and fourth 
“whereases” in the preamble. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. It is proposed, in 
the preamble, to strike out: 

Whereas this flight fulfilled man’s dream to 
conquer the air; and 

Whereas this achievement of the Wright 
brothers has been of incalculable value to 
mankind; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
heretofore has recognized this epochal event 
by authorizing the erection of a memorial at 
the place of the flight; and 


The amendment to the preamble was 
agreed to. 

The preamble, as amended, was agreed 
to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 861) to increase the 
amount of Federal aid to State or Terri- 
torial homes for the support of disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the United States, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take an adjournment until next Tues- 
day at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took an adjournment until Tuesday, 
December 7, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate December 3 (legislative day of 
November 18), 1943: 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Clarence Poe to be a member of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education for 
the unexpired term of 3 years ending July 17, 
1946. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, DECEMBER 3, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, spirit of infinite love, 
we are standing at the threshold of a 
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new day which has come to us without 
a blemish. It is ours for good or ill. 
With hearts filled with gratitude and 
with an unshakable trust in Thy provi- 
dence, we welcome it. Thou knowest, 
blessed Lord, how prone we are to falter. 
We pray for Thy guidance that we may 
keep it free from unjust criticism and 
petulance, and free to serve in the spirit 
of cooperation. O give us real strength 
to forgive wrongs, to bear and to for- 
bear. As we cherish the flower without 
the blight, so help us to appreciate suf- 
fering and sinning humanity without its 
checkered life. Grant that the wide 
sweep of duty and responsibility may be 
compassed by resolution, knowledge, and 
wisdom, and Thine shall be the praise. 
O God, endow us with the true spirit 
that nothing adds to the glory of charac- 
ter like humility and sacrifice, which 
go down to help and bless those in need. 
For the sake and in the name of our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the Housé 
of the following title: 


H.R. 2207. An act to amend the National- 
ity Act of 1940. 


CABLEGRAM FROM MME. CHIANG KAI- 
SHET- 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following cablegram, which was read: 


CHUNGKING. 
Vice President WALLACE and Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please convey my warmest congratulations 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives on the statesmanlike action in passing 
the Warren-Magnuson bill, and thereby re- 
pealing the Chinese Exclusion Act. The recol- 
lection of the spontaneous and touching wel- 
come that Congress and the American peo- 
ple accorded me when I was in America will 
ever remain fresh in my mind. Congress, 
which voiced the sentiment of the American 
people, has once again shown its friendship 
to China not only in words but in a deed 
which will echo round the world. By this 
vivid and concrete demonstration of the 
unity of the United. Nations you have un- 
mistakably reaffirmed the liberal leadership 
we have all come to expect from America. 

Mme. CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I am not going to object, I would like to 
find out the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday bills on the Consent Calendar 
will be called up, on Tuesday bills on the 
Private Calendar will be called, and on 
Wednesday the Murray bill, that unani- 
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mous consent was obtained yesterday to 
consider, will be taken up. I understand 
that there are two bills reported by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs authorizing 
certain work to be done by the Navy in 
the way of construction to be considered, 
I am hopeful that those bills will be 
brought up either on Wednesday or 
Thursday, probably Thursday, although 
I am not able to state definitely now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. When 
is this appropriation bill that has been 
completed and ready to be acted on, as 
I understand it, to be taken up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman asked that question. I am 
informed that bill will come up immedi- 
ately following disposition of the Disney 
bill which will be considered on the 13th 
as the result of a discharge petition hay- 
ing been signed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
is no chance of getting that up next 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. It will be in 
order, but I have been requested not to 
bring it up next week and naturally, as 
far as possible, I like to comply with the 
request that has been made. I have 
been asked to have it brought up after 
the Disney bill and that is the intention 
in relation to that bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is 
unfortunate that we cannot have it con- 
sidered next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina | Mr. Bryson]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
sincerely hoped by many of us from the 
South and West that the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will soon dispose of the several 
bills now pending regarding the contro- 
versial subject of freight rates. 

Lately, Members of the House have 
been circularized by some of the rail- 
roads serving the South and West with 
publications setting out opposition to 
any or all of the pending bills. 

As the author of one of the bills seek- 
ing to deal with this long-past-due and 
much-needed legislation, I am certain 
that I speak for my colleagues who are 
authors of other similar bills when I 
assert that all that is sought for is 
justice. The desired hearings before our 
distinguished Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee will undoubtedly 
develop the true facts on this important 
subject. 

As a part of my remarks, I enclose 
herewith an editorial from the Green- 
ville News, of Greenville, S. C., under date 
of September 26, 1943: 


FOR EQUAL FREIGHT RATES 


The view sometimes expressed by spokes- 
men for some railroads in the South that 
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the Nation’s freight rate structure is not 
discriminatory to this section does not ap- 
pear to receive much ground of support in 
the report just filed by a board of investiga- 
tion and research created by the 1940 Trans- 
portation Act. 

The board, which has evidently made a 
thorough and unbiased study of the rate 
situation, makes a strong recommendation 
for equalization of freight rates and says the 
existing differences are “not justified by 
costs or other transportation conditions. 
Equality of rate levels, particularly the rates 
on manufactured articles, would create con- 
ditions more favorable than have existed in 
the past fof the development of particular 
industries in the South and the West, since 
present rate disadvantages would be re- 
moved.” The report asserts that average 
first-class rate levels in the South are 39 
percent higher than in the East, and in the 
West they are 28 to 34 percent higher. The 
New England member of this board, it is 
true, did not concur with the other members, 
one of whom is from Kentucky and the other 
from Nebraska. 

Careful consideration should be given by 
Congress, we think, to the basic recom- 
mendation of this board, which is that con- 
gressional action should be taken to put 
the South and West on a basis of freight-rate 
equality with the rest of the country. While 
it may be argued that this is rather a matter 
for I. C. C. decision than for legislative ac- 
tion, this board makes a sound point we 
think, in holding that it would be simpler 
for the I. C. C. to revise the entire rate 
structure if it had a mandate from Congress 
to bring about uniformity to the extent that 
it is practicable. It would be quite proper 
and highly desirable, it seems to this news- 
paper, for Congress thus to set forth clearly 
a fundamental freight-rate policy to be car- 
ried out by the I. C. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein an address by my col- 
league the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Prrest] on December 1 before the 
Women’s Clubs of Ohio at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. CourRTNEY] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
radio address by Chester Bowles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cocnran] ? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION AS CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 372) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Brent Spence, of the State 
of Kentucky, be, and he is hereby, elected 
chairman of the Standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Banking and 
Currency. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 


remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
radio address by Edward Tomlinson, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Burcin]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the REcorp and to include certain cor- 
respondence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RoLpH]? 

There was no objection. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO PLAN 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
nia [Mr, Ro.tpH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, time after 
time from this floor Members criticize 
price control. Not because of the idea 
itself, but the way the act is being ad- 
ministered. 

No one has been more outspoken than 
myself. Not alone in this Chamber, but 
also before the Banking and Currency 
Cominittee. Repeatedly I have ex- 
pressed my ideas especially on the man- 
ner in which rent control is being 
handled. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to tell 
you what happens when all parties co- 
operate. Mail from home gives in‘for- 
mation that as an outcome of my nego- 
tiations, the Wholesale Perishable Food 
Committee of San Francisco and O. P. A. 
have reached a workable arrangement. 

No black markets exist in San Fran- 
cisco for fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The plan should be helpful in every 
section of the country. It has been 
adopted in New York, likewise Newark, 
N. J. Under unanimous consent, I am 
introducing complete details and hope 
many communities throughout the 
country will benefit from the San Fran- 
cisco plan. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
today for 20 minutes at the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gavin]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a letter and copy of a resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the New 
England radio stations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Wi1ccLESwoRTH]? 

There was no objection, 


SUBSIDIES 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. KEAN]? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, as shown on 
page 512 of the hearings before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee last Oc- 
tober 11, Dr. Gilbert, of the O. P. A., 
in answer to a question from me stated 
that the administration planned sub- 
Sidies of about $800,000,000 and said that 
if they were allowed $1,000,000,000 for 
this purpose it was ample, and I quote, 
“it probably would run very much under 
that.” 

According to this morning’s press, 
Mr. Bowles told the Senate committee 
yesterday that they were now spending 
at the rate of one billion one hundred 
million for subsidies and that one billion 
two hundred and fifty million would be 
ample for their needs. 

Thus, like little Topsy, the subsidy 
program just keeps growing. 

If they are going to raise their sights 
by $300,000,000 in less than 2 months, by 
this time next year they will be asking 
for at least $3,000,000,000 a year; and 
heaven knows what a year later. 

Subsidies are like the drug habit. 
They call for larger and larger doses as 
time goes on. 

If Congress ever approves of this con- 
sumer subsidy principle there will be 
no end to the demands made upon us for 
this purpose. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial from the Kansas City 
Star regarding flood control and soil 
conservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a press release issued by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial from the Marion Daily 
Republican. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial, 
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"The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? : 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
eddress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


| 
| 
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As a matter of fact, these petitions 
were brought to me by a representative 
of the working class, Mr. Eugene J. Mc- 
Cann, executive secretary of the Michi- 
gan State Council of Brewery Workers, 
C.1I.0O. Labor, too, has a vital interest 
in this question. 

As expressed in the petition, national 


| prohibition, during a test of 13 years 


from 1920 to 1933, brought upon the Na- 
tion the uncontrollable evils of the 


| Speakeasy and the bootlegger—the deg- 
| radation of teen-age girls and boys, 
| Nation-wide home manufacture of il- 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask | 


unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

There was no objection. 

PROHIBITION LEGISLATION 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend | 


my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 60,000 citizens of the State of 
Michigan have expressed their protest 
against the consideration of any and all 
prohibition measures by Congress. Their 
petitions make particular reference to 
H. R. 2082, which is before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

At the request of these people I am 
today presenting to the House the peti- 
tions bearing their names. 

Among them are the names of soldiers 
including Pvt. Louis Wiedling, a resi- 
dent of my congressional district, who 
was injured at Pearl Harbor. By a 
strange and tragic coincidence his father, 
Eugene G. Wiedling, also a resident of 
my district, died of a heart attack while 
listening to the radio announcement of 
the fateful attack on Pearl Harbor. Al- 
though the father did not know that his 
son was in the midst of the catastrophe, 
he did know the meaning of war for he 
was a veteran of World War No. 1. 

This is an example of how our boys 
who are now fighting so courageously for 
victory feel about the question of pro- 
hibition. They have been told that they 
are “out there” in the battle for liberty— 
is that very liberty to be denied to them 
at home? Other veterans of Guadal- 
canal, Lae, and other places now 
memorable in the history of our Nation 

1ave signed their names to these peti- 
tions voicing their views in a similar 
manner—they do not want prohibition. 

But not only the men garbed in their 
country’s cloth feel this way. Doctors, 
lawyers, defense workers, clerks, teach- 
ers, and students are also opposed to 
national prohibition. From every pro- 
fession, trade, and walk of life comes to 
us the same plea: “Vote against any and 
all such proposed legislation.” 


legal liquor—widespread vicious crime, 
official corruption, and disrespect for 
law—all of which so outraged public 
decency thet the eighteenth amendment 
was repealed by a majority of 10,000,000 
votes. 

Another reason, although not as im- 
portant as the moral aspect, should not 
be overlooked. The enactment of any 
such legislation would completely de- 
stroy all legalized control and cause the 
loss of Federal revenues of more than 
$1,500,000,000 a year and local revenues 
of $600,000,000 a year without any com- 
pensating benefits to either State or 
Nation. 

These are only a few of the many rea- 
sons why the majority of the people are 
opposed to a return of prohibition; why 
they have expressed this opposition in 
the form of petitions which, Mr. Speaker, 
I am presenting to the House today. 

May the wishes of these 60,000 people 
be respected—they are truly representa- 
tive of a majority of the people. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a radio address by Mr. 
Charles Nelson, of Willmar, Minn., on the 
subject of postwar problems. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 30th I discussed for a 
few minutes before the House the ques- 
tion of farm machinery and the great 
need for extra farm machinery in this 
great Nation of ours for the production 
of food. Following up that discussion, 
I am today introducing a joint resolu- 


tion, which I ask unanimous consent that | 


the Clerk now read. It is very short. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution relating to the allocation of 
steel for the manufacture of farm machin- 
ery and farm implements 


Resolved, etc., That the War Production 
Board shall allocate, for the domestic manu- 
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facture of farm machinery and farm imple. 
ments for domestic use, an amount of steel 
equal to not less than 125 percent of the stce] 
used for the domestic manufacture of farm 
machinery and farm implements for domestic 
use in the calendar year 1940, and such steel 
shall be allocated and made available soon 
enough to permit its use in the manufacture 
of farm machinery and farm implements for 
use by the farmers of the United States in 
the planting, cultivation and harvesting of 
agricultural commedities during the calendar 
year 1944. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Del- 
aware? 

There was no objection. 

TAX COLLECTIONS 


Mr. BUFFET™. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been one of those Members who have 
believed that a courageous tax program 
might bring a good deal of order out of 
the chaos that exists in our national fi- 
nancial] affairs. However, since receiv- 
ing the statement of the Treasury on 
November 30 I am not so sure. For the 
first 5 months of this fiscal year the tax 
collections and other Treasury income 
have gone up from $5,000,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000,000, almost a 200 percent in- 
crease. but in the same period the deficit, 
like “Old Man River,” just keeps on roll- 
ing along. For these same 5 months it 
is $23,000,000,000 this year. It was $23,- 
000,000,000 last year for the same period. 
So far more taxes have simply meant 
more spending. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein excerpts from the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors on the Tennessee-Tombigbee in- 
land waterway, including the statement 
of Col. P. A. Feringa of the Army engi- 
neers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

SO-CALLED FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
President Roosevelt is away, a bunch of 
crackpots down here in what they call 
the “Fair Employment Practice Com- 
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mittee,” seem to be doing everything they 
possibly can to drive the white people of 
the South out of the Democratic Party, 
by trying to force them to accept Negroes 
on terms of social equality. They seem 
to have succeeded as far south as Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma, judging from the 
latest election returns. 

If they should succeed in driving a few 
more Southern States out of the Demo- 
cratic Party, we would not have enough 
Democrats left in this House to force a 
roll call. The party would be as dead 
as a door nail. 

When they go out and attempt to force 
every private enterprise in the South to 
accept Negroes, force them to employ 
Negroes and promote them, whether they 
want them or not, they are simply cre- 
ating dissension that is going to bring 
race trouble, just as it did in Detroit, 
Mich., and Harlem, New York, and will 
result in injury to both whites and 
Negroes for years and years to come. 

When they attempt to force private 
enterprise, I say, to bend to their wishes 
in this respect, they commit one of the 
most dangerous acts of communistic 
nonsense I have ever seen attempted by 
anybody on the Federal pay roll. 

When they go to the railroad brother- 
hoods and tell the white men working on 
our railroads, who have been good to the 
Negroes of this country, that they have 
to make engineers and conductors out of 
them, and that they have to accept them 
on terms of social equality, I say they are 
insulting the white railroad men of the 
country, and doing the Negroes an ir- 
reparable injury. 

This so-called Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee is really a rump organi- 
zation without any legal authority, and 
should be abolished at once. This is no 
time for a bunch of crackpots to be stir- 
ring up race trouble throughout the 
country. 

VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL FATS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr, Murray of Wisconsin addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent the following resolution (H. Res. 
373) which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, of 
the State of Pennsylvania, be, and he is 
hereby, elected a member of the Standing 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
on Ways and Means, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS GOODS 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 





Mr. .LOWE. Mr. Speaker, in October 
of this year $10,500,000 worth of surplus 
goods were sold by the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division. That is nearly one-half 
of the amount sold since last February, 
when the President directed this func- 
tion. Less than half of this amount went 
to the other Government departments, 
which have priority on requests. I am 
wondering if this body has approached 
the time when it ought to go into a policy 
on the disposition of surplus goods. The 
crescendo of disposal seer «s to be increas- 
ing as each month passes by. I believe it 
is time we should take iiventory of the 
stock pile, and direct a policy that will 
put this surplus back int» commercial 
lines, with no severe shock to our na- 
tional economy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the House on next 
Tuesday for 15 minutes, following any 
business which may be on the Speaker’s 
table and any other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Also, Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday next, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 30 minutes, fol- 
lowing any other business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under special order 
heretofore made, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman] for 15 minutes. 


OPPOSITION TO THE NEW DEAL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include certain matters 
and newspaper articles, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
bad news came in this week from my 
district. A friend has advised me that 
unless I begin to show some opposition 
to the New Deal I am not going to be 
elected next election day. I was also 
told that unless I got rid of the O. P. A. 
I might just as well come home. So 


this morning I am making a personal” 


appeal on my own account, and not now 
on behalf of the country, but just speak- 
ing for myself, to the Democratic leader- 
ship; that is, the regular Democratic 
leadership, and to the insurgents within 
the Democratic ranks, and to the Re- 
publican leadership; that is, to the regu- 
lar Republican leadership, and also to 
those on the committee for direct 


action—and I notice one of the cochair- | 


men is here, and that most of the mem- 
bers are present—to help me with this 
job, because I have discovered after 
almost 10 years down here that in pass- 
ing legislation neither the logic nor the 
volume of the argument has decisive 
effect. They do it here by vote. They 
call the roll, and they mark down the 
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vote up there at the desk, and it takes 
a majority, I have discovered, to pass 
any legislation. And for 10 years or 
more the New Dealers have had the 
votes. So I am announcing now, for 
home consumption, that I am opposed to 
the New Deal, and that I am in favor of 
curtailing or rendering more effective 
the O. P. A. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Briefly, but not for 
any point of parliamentary law. 

Mr. CASE. I want the Recorp to show 
that the gentleman from Michigan cer- 
tainly could call the roll of Members 
of this House and obtain almost a unan- 
imous vote in stating that he had done 
his duty in expressing his opposition to 
the New Deal. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
very kind, and if the gentleman would 
let me have that contribution for cir- 
culation under his own name in my dis- 
trict, I am sure that it will be helpful in 
the next election, for he is known 
throughout the Midwest as a statesman 
and an accurate commentator. 

In my hand is a picture printed in 
the Detroit News which has aroused 
considerable comment in Michigan and 
has brought many of us, not only Re- 
publicans, although this picture shows 
only Republicans, but all Members of 
the House, into disrepute. Just why the 
Detroit News should take a picture of the 
Republican table, where only Republicans 
are permitted to eat, although Members 
of the majority sometimes stop by and get 
intellectual food, I do not understand, 
for practically all Members eat in the 
House restaurant on occasion. There is 
something wrong about this idea, it seems 
to me, of charging it alt to Republicans. 

This picture has to do with that so- 
called subsidy dinner to which reference 
was made rather briefly some few days 
ago. I cite it again only as showing that 
some of these papers, the Detroit papers, 
are blaming the Republicans all the time 
for not voting for subsidies. My mem- 
ory is that there were 100 Democrats 
who voted for subsidies and 98 Demo- 
crats who voted against subsidies, which 
is only 2 less than the number who fol- 
lowed the New Deal. And even the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PAtmMAn] who 
spoke so long and so often for subsidies 
when the test came voted for the bill 
which banned them. Now, as long as 
the Democrats are in control—and they 
are—I cannot understand why bad re- 
sults, failures of legislation, should be 
charged to Republicans. 

Then here is something else that 
frightens me—or does it? From Detroit 
comes this card. Look at it. There is 
shown a rope with a hangman’s noose 
at the end. It asks the patriots to go to 
Washington with a rope and hang infla- 
tionist Representatives to a lamppost. 
That would be a dirty trick on the lamp- 
post, anyway. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield, just briefly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The card I re- 
ceived had the same type of rope drawn 
on it and the fellow said the Detroit 
News recommended that the patriots 
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come to Washington and hang to the | 


lamppo:t those fellows who voted against 
the subsidy. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, whether that 


be so or not, my only answer would be 
that the owner and the editors of the 
Detroit News become candidates for Con- 
gress and defeat those Democrats who 
come from Detroit and themselves come 
down here and give us and the State 
edequate representation. They might 


get cards suggesting that they be hung. 


Mr. MAY. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield just briefly. 

Mr. MAY. I was just going to sug- 
gest that these hangman’s nooses and 
ropes being sent here altogether on the 
Republican side might be a bad sign. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What was that you 
said? 

Mr. MAY. I just said that these 
hangman’s nooses and ropes being sent 
here to hang the Representatives on the 
Republican side of the House might be 
a bad sign and might be unfortunate. 
They are a bunch of good fellows and 
ought not to be hanged. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Why, I agree with 
that. But I recall something about a 
recent Kentucky election where the 
voters decided we needed more Repub- 
licans, They are not hanging them 
down there. They are just defeating 
New Dealers and putting in Republicans 
to take the place of those “yes” men, 

fr. MAY. I was going to say they 
might want to hang the Republican who 
was just sent up here; I don’t know. 
I hope you gentlemen on the other side 
don’t ever do that, because he is a nice 
fellow. e 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We get along pretty 
well. The people seemed to think pretty 
well of him down there. The vote in- 
dicates they do, and we accept their deci- 
sion, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


THE O. P. A. 

But this is what I wanted to talk 
about. TheO.P.A. Listen to this tele- 
gram from a paper mill in my district: 

In past 60 days we have lost 11 days due 
to inability to buy paper stock legally— 

Note the word “legally”— 

Running time 78 percent. We manufac- 
ture 225 tons daily and have lost in these 
11 days 2,464 tons. All this is paperboard 
needed in the war effort. Closing today for 
balance of week. Inventory today is 63 tons 
mixed papers and 125 tons newspapers. 
Other mills this vicinity report similar con- 
ditions. If W. P. B. is to get paperboard in 
amount they say is required, O. P. A. must 
do something to stop chiseling, of which we 
understand they have plenty of affidavits and 
evidence. Can we expect any release? 

Now, to go back, back to August, that 
was not the beginning, but back in Au- 
gust I took this matter up with the 
O. P. A. here. I would like to ask you 
to follow this so as to get the picture of 
how the O. P. A. is not enforcing the 
price ceilings. How its failure to act 
favors the black-market operator. Here 
are some letters from which I will read 
pretty soon, blaming the Republicans 
and those Democrats who voted against 
the subsidy for the inflation. But what 
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is the use of giving these boards or the 
administration power if they do not ex- 
ercise it? For example, in price fixing; 
and when they do fix prices, not forcing 
compliance. Why protect and encour- 
age black-market operators? 

The letter reads as follows: 


Earlier this week we talked with you on 
the telephone regarding the critical shortage 
of waste paper, which, if not relieved, will 
curtail our production of paperboard, which 
is now largely being used in the manufac- 
ture of ammunition containers, ration-kit 
boxes, and other essential war uses. 

We give you below the situation as it ex- 
ists in this area. Anything you can do to 
wake up the O. P. A. to a realization of this 
situation will certainly be appreciated by 
everyone in this business who is trying to 
cooperate in the war effort and operating in 
accordance with Government rules and reg- 
ulations. The buying price of waste paper 
used by the paperboard manufacturer and 
other paper mills is regulated by price sched- 
ule No. 30 and various amendments. 

Last year mills were asked to put away 
large stocks of waste paper to take care of 
the war and civilian need for paperboard 
and paperboard products. In our own case 
we filled our entire warehouse capacity and 
piled approximately 3,000 tons outdoors so 
that at one time we had 8,500 tons of waste 
paper on hand. Up until about April 1 of 
this year, we were able to buy enough waste 
paper to take care of our consumption, and 
at that time we adopted the policy of using 
up some of the material that was stored out- 
doors because waste paper deteriorates rap- 
idly when stored outdoors during the winter, 
and our plan was to use this stock up dur- 
ing the spring and summer and, if again 
necessary, to store another large tonnage 
outdoors for the coming winter. 

Complaints have been made regularly to 
the Chicago office of the O. P. A. However, 
nothing has been done to stop this chisel- 
ing. Certain persons have been called to 
their office for questioning. We are told 
that the complaints are referred to the legal 
department, and when we asked the legal de- 
partment for some action, they tell us they 
are short of field men, and without their in- 
vestigation it is impossible to get sufficient 
evidence to bring the violators into court, 


Now, do you get the picture? I took 
it up with the O. P. A. and they told the 
paper manufacturers in my district, who 
complained to the Chicago Office, that 
they should ask their Congressmen to 
vote more money. But this company sub- 
mitted to the O. P. A. in Chicago facts 
and figures showing the chiseling. Did 
they stop it? They did not. That was 
back in August. Today I received the 
wire that I just read to you that the 
chiseling is going on just the same. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Would you 
like to know where some of their field 
men are? A Chicago paper carried the 
story that they were going up and down 
my district getting confessions from little 
tenant farmers, whose wives raise chick- 
ens and produce eggs, and they have told 
them they would not be prosecuted, and 
then after getting the confessions they 
get a $30, or $50 fine from them. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And in 
a kangaroo court. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I thank the Member 
from Illinois. 
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Now, let me read this last paragraph. 


We realize that it takes two to make a bar. 
gain, that the paper stock dealer is not the 
only violator, Either the consuming mill di- 
rectly or through their box board manufac- 
turer are violators and are equally guilty 
with the dealers. 

If prompt action would be taken by the 
O. P. A. and some of these violators were ex- 
posed and punished, this black market would 
collapse and the price schedule would be 
adhered to. 


I again called the attention of the of- 
fice down here to the situation. They 
admit there is a black market. First, 
they said they were considering it. Later 
they said they did not have the evidence, 
The company claims it gave the Chicago 
office the evidence. Still no prosecu- 
tions, as far as I know, have been under- 
taken. 

Here is a letter from W. P. B. dated 
November 30. 

The War Production Board has deemed it 
inadvisable to control the available supply of 


waste paper for fear of discouraging collec- 
tions. 


In short, we gave O. P. A. authority to 
fix prices on different things. They fixed 
the price of waste paper which, through 
this mill, goes into the containers which 
carry the ammunition across the seas. 

Now, here is the War Production 
Board and the O. P. A. They have abso- 
lute control of this industry, of this sit- 
uation. The Congress has authorized 
them, and directed them to fix these 
prices which would prevent inflation. 
They know of the black market. I re- 
peat again, we have given them infor- 
mation which would justify prosecutions. 
We have told them the names of the peo- 
ple who are buying, and the dates and 
the prices, but they do not act. Then 
they have the effrontery to write me this 
letter of the 30th, saying: 


The War Production Board has deemed it 
inadvisable to control the available supply 
of waste paper for fear of discouraging col- 
lection. We are today securing approxi- 
mately 35 percent of total production and 
about 50 percent of the total available re- 
useable supply. 

The black market has been admittedly 
quite extensive but I believe has now 
reached the point where it is being brought 
under some control. You undoubtedly know 
that the shortage has been extremely great. 


It is futile for Congress to gite the ad- 
ministration power to control prices, to 
prevent inflation, if, as it here appears 
from the correspondence, neither the 
O. P. A. nor the W. P. B. will act.to end 
black market operations which are hik- 
ing the price of this commodity needed 
for war production. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Under the previous order of the House 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SmiTH] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


PROTEIN MEAL FEEDS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on November 1, the President of the 
United States transmitted a most im- 
portant message to the Congress. It was 
on the subject of food and was in the 
form of an outline of his food program 
for the needs of our armed forces, our ci- 
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yilians at home, and our fighting allies. 
The first two sentences in the Presiden- 
tial message are important, and I quote: 

Food is as important as any other weapon 
in the successful prosecution of the war. It 
will be equally important in rehabilitation 
and relief in the liberated areas and in shap- 
ing of the peace that is to come. 


From this statement we have a right to 
assume that the administration is cog- 
nizant of the necessity for a sound food- 
production program. We are led to 
wonder, Mr. Speaker, as we observe the 
handling of this program, if the admin- 
istrators are in sympathy with the ob- 
jectives of the President. It appears 
that a game of hide-and-seek is going 
on and even the experts are confounded. 
Today the feed situation has reached 
a point that the War Food Administra- 
tion has called a conference of feed 
dealers to consider this highly important 
problem. All who are acquainted with 
the situation admit that the food-pro- 
duction program for 1944 will be seri- 
ously impaired. There has been too 
much guessing by theorists and too little 
common sense applied. Now what does 
War Food Administration propose? It 
admits that the feed situation is ex- 
tremely acute and it proposes to control 
the distribution of protein meal through- 
out the Nation. 

A so-called Food Production Order, 
No. 9, has been prepared which is de- 
signed to place limitations on the sale, 
shipment, and inventories of protein 
meal and on the use of soybean products. 
This contemplated order is to become 
effective January 1, 1944. So that all 
Members may know what is proposed 
in the order, I am asking for unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, to insert a copy 
thereof at this point in the Recorp. 

PROPOSED PROTEIN MEAL ORDER 


(Title 7, agriculture: chapter X, War Food 
Administration (production orders); Food 
Production Order No. 9, revision No. 3; part 
1220, feed) 

LIMITATIONS ON SALE, SHIPMENT, AND INVEN- 
TORIES OF PROTEIN MEAL AND ON USE OF 
SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


Effective January 1, 1944, section 1220.2 is 
hereby revised and amended in its entirety to 
read as follows: 

1220.2. Limitations on sale, shipment, and 
inventories of protein meal and on use of 
soybean products—(a) Set-aside require- 
ment: Any processor or grinder shall, when 
so ordered by the Director of Food Produc- 
tion, War Food Administration (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Director’”’), set aside, for 
sale and delivery to such agency or other per- 
son or into such area as the Director may 
designate, such quantity of protein meal as 
the Director may specify, not in excess of 
20 percent of the quantity of protein meal 
produced or ground by such processor or 
grinder during a designated period begin- 
ning not sooner than the thirty-first day 
following the issuance of such order. 

(b) Restrictions on shipments into desig- 
nated areas: The Director may, from time to 
time, prohibit the shipment or delivery of any 
kind of protein meal into any area as he may 
designate. No person shall make or accept 
any shipment or delivery of protein meal in 
violation of any order issued by the Director 
pursuant to the authority granted by this 
paragraph. 

(c) Limitation on delivery of protein meal 
by retailers: Whenever he deems it neces- 
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sary to obtain an equitable distribution of 

protein meal in any area, the Director may 

limit the quantity of protein meal which re- 

tailers or any class of retailers within such 

area may deliver to feeders during any feed- 
years. 

(d) Limitations on mixed-feed manufac- 
turers: During any feeding year, no mixed- 
feed manufacturer shall use any quantity of 
protein meal in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds, which is in excess of 110 percent of the 
quantity of protein meal used by him in the 
manufacture of mixed feeds during the 1942 
calendar year. After the effective date of 
this order, no mixed-feed manufacturer shall 
use any quantity of protein meal in the man- 
ufacture of mixed feeds, during any quarterly 
period, in excess of 110 percent of the quan- 
tity of protein meal used by him in the man- 
ufacture of mixed feeds during the highest 
3 consecutive months of the 1942 calendar 
year. For the purposes of the limitations 
imposed by this paragraph, protein meal sold 
by a manufacturer to a feeder, which is mixed 
by the manufacturer with other feed ingredi- 
ents supplied by the feeder, shall not be con- 
sidered as used in the manufacture of mixed 
feed, if the mixing and the purchase of other 
ingredients are not required by the manu- 
facturer as a condition of the sale of the 
protein meal. 

(e) Prohibition on sale, purchase, and use 
of soybean products other than soybean meal, 
cake, or pellets for feed: No person shall sell 
or deliver and no person shall purchase or 
accept delivery of soya flour, grits, or similar 
edible products of soybeans, other than soy- 
bean meal, cake, or pellets, for use as or 
manufacture into feed for liveStock and poul- 
try, and no such products shall be used as or 
manufactured into feed for livestock and 
poultry. 

(f) Inventory limitations: (1) No person, 
other than a feeder, shall accept delivery of 
any protein meal which, together with his 
inventory of protein meal, would exceed the 
total tonnage of protein meal needed by such 
person to fill his manufacturing and sales 
requirements for 15 days. No feeder shall 
accept delivery of any protein meal which, 
together with his inventory of protein meal, 
would exceed the total tonnage of protein 
meal needed by such feeder to fill his con- 
sumption requirements for 30 days. 

(2) The limitations of paragraph (f) (1) 
shall not apply to: 

(i) Purchases of protein meal by any per- 
son in minimum carload lots, as determined 
pursuant to Office of Defense Transportation 
regulations, if such purchases are made in 
quantities and at intervals which are in 
accordance with purchases regularly made 
by such person. 

(ii) Purchases of protein meal by any per- 
son in quantities of 2,000 pounds or less, if 
such purchases are made in quantities and 
at intervals which are in accordance with 
purchases regularly made by such person. 

(iii) Purchases of protein meal by any 
ranchman, if such purchases are made in 
quantities and at intervals which are in ac- 
cordance with purchases regularly made by 
such ranchman, and such purchases are 
necessary for economical use of transporta- 
tion facilities under Office of Defense Trans- 
portation regulations and to provide a readily 
available supply of protein meal for ranch 
feeding purposes. 

(iv) Protein meal acquired by a soybean 
or cottonseed producer in exchange for soy- 
beans or cottonseed. However, the quantity 
of protein meal acquired during any feeding 
year, together with the quantity on hand 
at the beginning of the feeding year, shall 
not exceed the minimum quantity of protein 
meal required by such producer for the feed- 
ing of livestock and poultry on his farm dur- 
ing the feeding year. The minimum quantity 
required shall be determined in accordance 
with the usual feeding practices on the farm, 
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(3) The Director may prohibit processors 
from having on hand an unsold inventory of 
protein meal in excess of either the quantity 
produced by him during the last 15 days in 
which he produced protein meal or his in- 
ventory of protein meal on the corresponding 
day of the feeding year 1941-42, whichever 
is greater. Any order issued by the Director 
pursuant to this paragraph shall not take 
effect before the 3lst day after its issuance. 

(g) Limitations on deliveries: No person 
shall deliver protein meal to any person, 
other than a feeder, unless the person to 
whom delivery is to be made tenders at or 
before the time of delivery a statement in 
substantially the following form: 

The undersigned declares to his vendor and 
to the War Food Administration that he is 
familiar with the provisions of Food Produc- 
tion Order No. 9, Revision No. 3, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, and that this purchase, acquisi- 
tion, or acceptance of protein meal from such 
vendor is in compliance with the provisions 
of such order, 


Address 


(h) Existing contracts: The restrictions 
imposed by this order shall be effective with- 
out regard to the rights of creditors, existing 
contracts, or payments made. 

(i) Audits and inspections: The Director 
shall be entitled to make such audit or in- 
spection of the books, records, and other writ- 
ings, premises, or stocks of protein meal of 
any person, and make such investigations, as 
may be necessary or appropriate, to the en- 
forcement or administration of the provisions 
of this order. 

(j) Records and reports: Every person sub- 
ject to this order shall maintain for not less 
than 2 years accurate records concerning his 
monthly production, sales, purchases, con- 
tracts for sale or purchase, deliveries, and 
shipment of protein meal and mixed feed. 
Any person receiving statements pursuant 
to paragraph (g) shall retain such state- 
ments on file for not less than 2 years. The 
Director may require the keeping of such 
other records and the furnishing of such 
reports aS may be necessary or appropriate 
to the enforcement or administration of this 
order. (The record-keeping requirements of 
this paragraph have been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget in accordance with 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. Subsequent 
record-keeping and reporting requirements 
are subject to the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget in accordance with the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942.) 

(k) Petition for relief from hardship: (1) 
Any person affected by this order, who sells 
or uses 75 percent or more of his protein meal 
or mixed feed in the State in which his place 
of business or plant is located and who con- 
siders that compliance with this order would 
work an unreasonable and exceptional hard- 
ship on him, may apply in writing for re- 
lief to the chairman of the State Agricul- 
tural Conservation Committee for such State, 
setting forth in such petition all pertinent 
facts and the nature of the relief sought. 
The chairman may take such action as he 
deems appropriate and shall notify the peti- 
tioner by letter accordingly. If the peti- 
tioner is not satisfied with such action, he 
may within 10 days thereafter file with the 
chairman of the State Agricultural Conser- 
vation Committee a written appeal to the 
Director, setting forth the facts upon which 
his appeal is based and the nature of the 
relief sought. The chairman shall promptly 
transmit the appeal to the Director, together 
with his recommendation. The decision of 
the Director shall be in writing, shall be com- 
municated to the petitioner and the chair- 
man of the State Agricultural Conservation 
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Committee, and shall be final and conclu- 
sive. 

(2) Any person affected by this order, who 
does not sell or use as much as 75 percent 
of his protein meal or mixed feed in the 
State in which his place of business or plant 
is located and who considers that compliance 
herewith would work an exceptional and un- 
reasonable hardship on him, may apply in 
writing for relief to the Director, setting forth 
in such petition all pertinent facts and the 
nature of the relief sought. The Director 
may take such action as he deems appro- 
priate. The decision of the Director shall be 
in writing and shall be final and conclusive. 

(1) Violations: The War Food Adminis- 
trator may, by suspension order, prohibit any 
person who violates any provision of this 
order from receiving, making any deliveries 
of, or using protein meal, or any other mate- 
rial subject of priority or allocation control by 
the War Food Administrator, and may recom- 
mend that any such person be prohibited 
from receiving, making any deliveries of, or 
using materials subject to the priority or 
allocation control of any other governmental 
agencies. In addition, any person who wil- 
fully violates any provision of this order is 
guilty of a crime and may be prosecuted 
under any and all applicable laws. Further, 
civil action may be instituted to enforce any 
liability or duty created by, or to enjoin any 
violation of, any provision of this order. 

(m) Delegation of authority: The admin- 
istration of this order and the powers vested 
in the War Food Administrator, insofar as 
such powers relate to the administration of 
this order, are hereby delegated to the Direc- 
tor. The Director is authorized to redelegate, 
to any person within the War Food Adminis- 
tration, any or all of the authority vested in 
him by this order. 

(n) Communications: Except as provided 
in paragraph (k) (1), all reports required to 
be filed hereunder and all communications 
concerning this order shall, unless instruc- 
tions to the contrary are issued, be addressed 
to the Director of Food Production, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., Ref. 
FPO 9. 

(0) Definitions. For the purpose of this 
order: 

(1) “Protein meal” means tankage, meat 
scrap, liver meal, fish meal, whale guano, and 
cake, meal, or pullets derived from cottonseed, 
Soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed, copra, sesame, 
babassu, ouricury, palm kernel, or corn germs 
(corn gluten meal). 

(2) “Feeding year” means the period from 
October 1 to September 30. 

(3) “Person” means any individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, business 
trust, or any organized group of persons, 
whether incorporated or not, including the 
States of the United States, their political 
subdivisions and agencies. 

(4) “Processor” means any person operat- 
ing a processing plant for producing any pro- 
tein meal. 

(5) “Grinder” means any person who 
grinds protein cake into meal, sized cake, or 
pellets, for sale as such or for use in the 
manufacture of feed. 

(6) “Feeder” means any person who ac- 
quires protein meal for feeding livestock or 
poultry. 

(7) “Retailer” means any person engaged 
in the business of selling protein meal direct 
to feeders. 

(8) “Mixed feed manufacturer” means any 
person who uses protein meal in the manu- 
facture of mixed feed for sale. 

(9) “Mixed feed” means any feed manu- 
factured for sale for the feeding of livestock, 
poultry, or animal pets, which contains, 
among other ingredients, protein meal. 

(p) Food Production Order No. 9, re- 
vision No. 1 and Revision No. 2: Food Pro- 
duction Order No. 9, revised, issued on April 
29, 1943, is hereby designated Food Produc- 
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tion Order No. 9, revision No. 1. Food Pro- 
duction Order No. 9, revised 2, issued on 
September 30, 1943, is hereby designated 
Food Production Order No. 9, revision No. 2, 

(54 Stat. 676, 55 Stat. 236, 56 Stat. 176; 
E.O. 9280, 9322, 9334, 9392; 7 F.R. 10179, 8 
F.R. 3807, 5423, 14783). 

Issued this 


War Food Administrator, 


There is considerable doubt, Mr. 
Speaker, in the minds of the farmers and 
feed dealers of this country that the pro- 
posed order will work. There is a real 
danger that there will not be a flow of 
protein feed where it is needed. There 
is the expressed danger that it might be 
used for political purposes. The great 
urgent need in this situation is the equi- 
table distribution to those sections of the 
country where itis needed. To that end, 
on yesterday, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 59. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this resolution at this point in 
the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Brown of Georgia). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this resolution provides, as follows: 

That it is the sense of the Congress that 
the War Food Administrator or any other 
officer or agency of the Government, includ- 
ing any Government-owned or Government- 
controlled corporation, (1) in acquiring, sell- 
ing or otherwise disposing of protein meal, or 
(2) in imposing upon processors, grinders, or 
other persons any requirements or restric- 
tions with respect to the sale or other dispo- 
sition or the shipment, delivery, or distribu- 
tion of protein meal, should so act as to in- 
sure distribution of protein meal among the 
several States on the basis of, and in propor- 
tion to, the livestock units in such States. 


This problem should not be left to the 
whim or caprice of bureaucrats and the 
adoption of my resolution will serve as a 
guide and insure equitable distribution of 
this important feed. It must flow to the 
areas where it will result in food produc- 
tion. 

The War Food Administrator must 
know where the livestock units in this 
country are located, and the supply of 
feed can be directed to those points. If 
we are to have a real food-production 
program in 1944, then the importance of 
protein feeds must be fully realized. The 
1939 issue of the Agricultural Yearbook 
states: 

If there were any one “secret of life,” pro- 
tein might be considered to be at the heart of 
it, since protein is the essential stuff of which 
all living tissue is made. 


Not only are proteins essential to the 
procuction of meat but they are essential 
in the production of milk, cheese, butter, 
and fowl. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem unneces- 
sary under present conditions that the 
Government exercise control over ‘this 
particular situation in order to insure 
an equitable distribution of these im- 
portant food elements. The industry 
can police itself. 

Mr. MUNDT.. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. 


I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota, 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman on the logica] 
program he has developed in his resolu. 
tion for the distribution of these protein 
feeds, I was meeting with a group of 
farm representatives this week from the 
areas where many of these proteins are 
produced in protest against the proposed 
Executive order which as the gentleman 
realizes would deprive especially the 
areas producing these protein feeds from 
having them for their own use, I think 
the gentleman has a logical formula and 
a praiseworthy one and I hope it will be 
accepted by the War Food Administra- 
tion without the necessity of compulsion 
from Congress, but if compulsion is nec- 
essary I hope it will be forthcoming. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution, 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I wonder if there is 
anything in this new order that becomes 
effective on January 1 that will authorize 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
when it takes over a part of the protein 
feed, to change existing prices. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Answering 
the gentleman’s question I can say only 
that it has been done and I believe there 
is a real danger it may be continued, 

Mr. RIZLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further right there, the thing that 
alarms me somewhat about it is this: 
During the summer, I think it was the 
first day of August, that what they call 
Order No. 5 became effective and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation took over 
all of the remaining 1942 supply of cot- 
tonseed cake, soybean cake, peanut 
cake, and all that sort of protein feed 
under the guise, as some of us thought, 
of making a more equitable distribution 
because in making that order they said 
that regardless of outstanding contracts 
that dealers owning that feed might have 
it, could only thereafter be sold, and so 
forth, and so on, 

In other words, they canceled out all 
contracts which had been made. The 
result was, however, that they raised the 
price that the owner of livestock had to 
pay by $13 a ton. The livestock feeder 
could still go to the dealer and get the 
exact amount of protein feed he had al- 
ready contracted for but he had to pay 
$13 a ton more than he had contracted 
to pay and that $13 came back to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and I 
understand was used as an indirect sub- 
sidy to offset some of the losses that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had in 
dealing in these products previously and 
some other things. I am wondering 
now, in view of that experience, whether 
there is anything in this order that is 
going into effect that would permit them 
again to raise the price to those who buy 
proteir feeds. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I believe in 
that connection they are going to as- 
sume that right. The order provides 
that they may abrogate the contracts, as 
a matter of fact, that individuals have 
with one another. I am going to place 
in the REecorp as part of my remarks the 
correspondence I have had with Mr. 
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Hudson on this very important matter, 
to which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has called attention. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. I appreciate very much 
the remarks the gentleman has made 
and the questions my colleagues have 
asked him concerning this important 
subject, because certainly not only are 
the feed dealers, the feeders of this 
country, very much interested in it but 
all of the people of the country will be 
interested in it about a year from now 
when some of them are hungry. 

Last spring we had a very serious sit- 
uation in my own district wherein the 
people who were feeding livestock, hogs, 
poultry, could not get feed, had to sell 
an unfinished product for whatever they 
could get for it, and had a loss because 
of the feed situation. I received many 
complaints on the way protein feed was 
handled, how it was taken out of our sec- 
tion and shipped some place else that 
was not nearly as heavy a feeding sec- 
tion as ours. 

I believe the formula suggested by the 
gentleman in his resolution is much more 
sensible than this 110 percent order that 
has been promulgated out of the War 
Food Administration, and I assure the 
gentleman of my effort in behalf of 
either getting the order changed which 
has been made or having the gentleman’s 
resolution passed by the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am 
much interested in the gentleman’s pro- 
posal to distribute protein feed on the 
basis of livestock units. I thought pos- 
sibly the gentleman might have been 
prompted by this article that was in the 
Madison State Journal of October 21, and 
with the gentleman’s permission I will 
read it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. 
rleased to hear it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin (reading) : 
FARMERS TO GET PROTEIN FEED—500 CARS OF 
MEAL ON WAY TO WISCONSIN 
(State Journal Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON.—Representative La VERN R. 
Ditwec (Democrat, Green Bay) announced 
today that 500 carloads of linseed and soybean 
meal have reached Chicago en route to prin- 
cipal points in Wisconsin, particularly the 
Eighth Congressional District, for distribution 
among dairymen. 

Wisconsin farm leaders have asserted for 
some time that they will be unable to meet 
production goals unless additional supple- 
mentary cattle rations are made available. 

(State agricultural experts told the State 
Journal today that 500 carloads of protein 


feeds would be of great benefit to the dairy 
industry.) 

Di.wec said he had won his fight to secure 
protein feeds for Wisconsin dairy herds, and 
added that if the 500-carload supply is not 
sufficient he would ask that more be sent to 
Wisconsin. 

He said that many of his constituents had 
complained that since the Commodity Credit 
Corporation allowed food processors to pur- 
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chase proteins they were unable to secure 
them, and that processors were using them in 
mixed feed, the price of which was regarded 
as prohibitive. 


I say that for the reason that as a re- 
sult of the news article quoted above I 
have received many letters from people 
asking me when I was going to get 500 
carloads for my district. SolIagree with 
the gentleman now speaking that we will 
have to distribute those proteins on the 
basis of livestock units or it will not be 
distributed fairly to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

One thing is certain, that the War 
Food Administration and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation must avoid going into 
this business for a profit. The history 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
not too good in this connection and at 
this point in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, 
Iinsert a letter by myself to J. B. Hutson, 
president, dated September 29, 1943, and 
Mr. Hutson’s reply thereto, dated Octo- 
ber 16, 1943: 


Mr. J. B. HuTSON, 
President, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My attention was called to a 
recent speech on the floor of the House by 
Representative Boren, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, regarding the practice of your Corpo- 
ration, and its conduct in the handling of 
protein feeds. 

Will you please furnish me with the in- 
formation on the following points: 

1. Please cite authority in the law which 
gives the Commodity Credit Corporation the 
right to fix the local market prices on protein 
feeds. 

2. What authority in law does the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have to raise the 
local market prices on these proteins ard 
then direct that the processor shall pay the 
difference between the market price and 
your price to your corporation? 

8. Kindly advise if the Corporation has 
followed the same practice regarding soybean 
meal, cottonseed meal, and linseed meal, and 
if so the dates when this practice began. 
Also, in this connection, does the practice 
still prevail? 

4. How much money has been returned to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
the practice herein mentioned on each of the 
following: soybean meal, cottonseed meal, 
peanut oil meal, linseed oil meal? 

I would like to have the amount in dollars 
that has been returned on each of these 
items. 

I am sure that this information is readily 
available and will greatly appreciate your 
prompt attention to this request. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE H. SMITH. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1943. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1943. 
Hon. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SmitTH: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 29, in which you refer to 
statements made on the floor of the House by 
Representative Boren, of Oklahoma, regard- 
ingsactivities of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Since information relative to the first three 
questions cited in your letter is included in 
a letter which I have written to Represent- 
ative Boren, I am enclosing a copy of that 
letter for your information. 
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Your fourth question relates to the amount 
of money returned to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in connection with purchases and 
sales Of soybeans, cottonseed, peanut, and 
linseed-oil meal set aside under Commodity 
Credit Corporation order 5. 

We do not have, at this time, complete in- 
formation regarding the quantities of meal 
affected by the provisions of this order. All 
information relating to these transactions is 
sent to our regional offices at New Orleans and 
Chicago, and the summarized reports are not 
received here until some time after the re- 
ports are received in the regional offices from 
the processing plants. Furthermore, the 
transactions resulting from this order Nave 
not been completed, and it will be some time 
before all reports are received in our regional 
Offices. The latest summaries received as of 
September 30, 1943, however, show the fol- 
lowing returns to Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration on the tonnaggs of soybean, cotton- 
seed, peanut, and linseed meal indicated: 





} 
Gains to 
Commodity 


wat Credit Cor- 


Tons pur- 
chased 
and sold poration 








—_—— |, —- - 


| 
Soybean cake and meal___-... 253, 564 $2, 613, 540 
Cottonseed cake and meal____-| 18, 370 175, 049 
Peanut cake and meal_____.--- } 6, 133 | 84, GSS 
Linseed cake and meal_....... | 0 0 


278, O67 | 2, 873, 277 


pk eee | 


While these figures are very incomplete, as 
indicated, the total returns to Commodity 
Credit Corporation in connection with these 
particular purchases and sales will be very 
small in relation to the losses, totaling more 
than $18,000,060, which Commodity Credit 
Corporation has incurred in supporting the 
prices of 1942 crop oilseeds, maintaining ceil- 
ing prices on vegetable oils, and maintain- 
ing the very low prices which prevailed dur- 
ing most of the 1942-43 season on oilseed 
meals. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.B. Hutson, President. 


A reading of that letter reveals that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
in the business of selling protein feeds, 
in fact, purchased and sold 278,067 tons 
and made a profit of $2,873,277. Cer- 


not organized for that purpose. No sat- 
isfactory explanation has yet been given 
for the particular venture referred to. 

Now there are one or two things in the 
proposed Food Order No. 9 that I want 
to refer to in conclusion. Subsection 
(j) of section 3 provides for the making 
of records and reports. We have all 
had experience with this kind of practice 
in government and it is highly desirec 
that bookkeeping requirements be re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. 

This order, like all others, provides a 
penalty for violation of any part of it. 
In my opinion, it is highly objectionable 
and should be eliminated. “Any per- 
son,” so it is provided, “who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of this order is guilty 
of a crime and may be prosecuted under 
any and all applicable laws.” There is 
a real danger that any abuse may arise 
here and in view of what has been hap- 
pening in O. P. A. and other agencies, 
law-abiding citizens may be hauled be- 
fore so-called kangaroo courts to an- 
swer charges of Government ezents. 
This is un-American and establisnes a 
dangerous precedent. 
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“Then there is a provision (m) which 
provides for the delegation of authority. 
Here is the perfect illustration of bu- 
reaucracy in full bloom. It starts out 
with the statement that all powers of en- 
forcement are in the War Food Admin- 
istrator. Then the Administrator dele- 
gates that authority to the Director and 
he in turn “is authorized to redelegate, to 
any person within the War Food Ad- 
ministration any or all of the authority 
vested in him by this order.” 

Now, this is the kind of practice that 
our people are complaining against; it 
is one of the things that must be cor- 
rected. I hope that Members of this 
body will raise their voices in opposition 
to it. I trust that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will give this res- 
olution consideration so that protein 
meal will begin to flow to those areas 
that need it most. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude certain correspondence I have had 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered and after disposition of the reg- 
ular business of the day I may have per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Rriz.ey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next at the conclusion of spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MILLER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next after disposition of the regular 
business on the Speaker’s desk and at 
the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Jonxman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may address the House for 30 minutes on 
the subject of subsidies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PuHILuirs]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask | 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from California [Mr. PouLson] may have 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein a 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no Objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
Lips] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
observed on the floor of the House a cer- 
tain trustful expectancy as to the possi- 
bilities of our food supply for 1944. The 
matter of probable crop percentages for 
1944 seemed to me to come to a head on 
Monday of this week. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] asked 
some questions of the Democratic leader- 
ship which are being asked all of us, both 
Democrats and Republicans, by our own 
constituents. When I was home last 
summer, as all Members of Congress were 
home for the 2 months’ recess, I found 
that the questions and the comments 
could very roughly be divided into cer- 
tain groups. If I were to take all of the 
comments and all of the questions and 
put them in these groups, the one out- 
standing question would have been about 
the O. P. A. and about regulations which 
today are being imposed upon the people 
of the United States, a great many of 
them without legal authority. Without 
exception, the next group of questions 
could have been expressed something 
like this: What is Congress going to do 
about it? Or, to put it in other lan- 
guage: When is Congress going to take 
back the powers that it gave away? 
These questions are being asked us, and 
there being few visible evidences of any 
real activity on the part of the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress to give the 
people an answer to them, it seemed to 
me that quite properly the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] should 
ask the same questions on the floor. The 
reply of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], the Demo- 
cratic leader, was that the gentleman 
from South Dakota had not voted for the 
extension of Selective Service, or had 
he? or he had not voted on a conference 
report several years ago on lend-lease, or 
had he? 

Now, I am a very new Member of this 
House and I recognize my ignorance of 
the procedures of the House, but I am 
very willing to learn. One of the.things 
I would like to learn is the possible con- 
nection between the present failure of 
the Democratic majority in this House, 
which has a majority of every commit- 
tee, which has the chairmanship of every 
committee of the House, which controls 
the all-powerful Rules Committee of the 
House and can therefore let out or keep 
in any bill it wants to, which has control 
of the entire Congress, I repeat, what 
connection is there between that and 
how any Member of the House, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, voted“ prior-.to the 
time the United States entered the war? 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman 
from Massachusetts did not raise the 
point of consistency, and I hope that wil] 
never be raised against any Member of 
this legislative body or any other. 

If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCorMAckK] will permit me, I wil] 
quote a respected member of his own 
party, former Senator Ashurst of Ari- 
zona, who said in the Senate of the 
United States on February 24: 

Whoever in his public service is handi- 
capped and shackled by the vice of consist- 
ency will be a man not free to act as various 
questions come before him from time to 
time. He will be a statesman locked in a 
prison house the keys to which are in the 
keeping of days and events that are dead. 


So, while waiting for the particular 
problem to be solved for me that I have 
asked about, I thought I would turn to 
some of the things the next apologist for 
the present inactivity of Congress offered 
us last Monday afternoon. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON] took the floor and defended 
the fact that a great deal of material is 
being piled up by Government depart- 
ments, which have no centralized buying 
and quite often compete with each other 
for foodstuffs; and that some of this 
material is spoiling. The gentleman 
made a very fine and a loyal, patriotic 
address, worthy, in my opinion, of the 
finest traditions of Fourth of July picnics 
in the rural areas, some of which I rep- 
resent. 

Boiled down to very simple language, 
it was that our troops must be well fed. 
I think I can say without any hesitancy 
that that is the unanimous opinion of 
the Members of the Congress of the 
United States. In my experience, I have 
heard nothing whatever upon this floor 
which would give us any doubt that ev- 
ery action of the Congress supports that 
desire. Our boys are well fed. We want 
them to be well fed. We are willing to 
go without food that they may be well 
fed, and if occasionally there is spoilage 
because we have piled up too much for 
them in some outlying place in the world, 
I do not think anyone in Congress will 
raise his or her voice in criticism. But 
I am not sure, Mr. Speaker, what this 
has to do with the present discussion in 
Congress. 

Congress has been asked whether the 
philosophies which have been applied to 
the administration of food in wartime 
are the sort of philosophies which will 
produce more food in 1944 than was pro- 
duced in 1942 or 1943; or, to put it in 
other language, whether these philoso- 
phies will, in the words of the President 
of the United States, “maintain and in- 
crease production.” The farmers want 
to know. When I speak of the farmers, 
I speak, in my opinion, of the finest men 
of all the nations of the world. The 
farmer will produce to the extent of his 
ability. He will produce in spite of labor 
shortages. He will produce in spite of 
equipment shortages, and in spite of the 
O. P. A., and in spite of the peculiarly 
divided responsibilities which surround 
the Food Administration program of 
World War No. 2. 
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I should like to point out that a recent 
report from the National Grange indi- 
cated that the farmer is today working 
an average of 81 hours a week, as opposed 
to the hours of other industries. 

It would seem to me, again, as a new 

tember, that it would be a very simple 
and a very American thing for the ma- 
jority of this House to bring out of the 
Rules Committee a rule on that bill of 
which the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr, Futmer], is the au- 
thor, and the number of which is H. R. 
2837. ‘This does the same thing that was 
done in England, that was done in Can- 
ada, that was done in the United States 
in the last World War, that was even 
done in Germany, and that has always 
been done successfully. I quote from the 
British Minister of Agriculture, when he 
says: 

Per man unit, Britain’s food production is 
three times greater than Germany and sub- 
stantially more than America, 


I spoke the other day with a Member 
of the Canadian Parliament, who said 
the same thing about the Canadian situ- 
ation. 

It would seem to me, therefore, that 
this rule should be brought out. I do 
not know how long H. R. 2837 has been 
in the Rules Committee exactly, but the 
report of the Committee on Agriculture, 
of which I am a member and of which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Murray] and several other Members 
present here today are members, is No. 
599, and is dated June 24, 1943; so the 
Rules Committee has for at least 5 
months and 9 days had this matter be- 
fore it, a matter which would do nothing 
but bring efficiency and centralization 
into the administration of food supplies 
in the United States. Whatever the 
Rules Committee thinks of it, I think it 
is important; I think it is extremely im- 
portant, and I would suppose that some- 
thing so important so closely related 
to the production of food in the United 
States would be considered important by 
the Rules Committee, which has nine 
Democratic members and five Republi- 
can members and is, therefore, 2 to 1 in 
the control of the majority of this House. 
It is sufficiently important, to my mind, 
to have a very direct effect upon the pro- 
duction of food in 1944. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing that I am saying 
or nothing that I will say today is in- 
tended to offend anyone or intended to 
excite anyone. What really started my 
mind upon this train of thought was the 
statement of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] that “there was 
no curtailment on the part of the farm- 
ers” to produce and that “we can pro- 
duce all we want.” 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman referred 
to the Fulmer bill, H. R. 2837. The gen- 
tleman is a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, as Iam. That bill came 
out of that committee by a unanimous 
vote of the committee, as I recall. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, That is correct. 
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Mr. RIZLEY. The committee consists 
of 14 Democrats and 12 Republicans. 
Still the bill lies before the Committee 
on Rules and no action has been taken 
on it, even though the bill came out of 
the committee which was the proper 
committee to consider it with a unani- 
mous vote of that committee, a commit- 
tee predominantly controlled by the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man. The gentleman is absolutely right. 
For 5 months and 9 days we have had 
a continuation of the confusing division 
of food authority in the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. In my remarks on Mon- 
day I sought to draw a parallel between 
the production of foodstuffs, where we 
have a distribution of authority; and the 
production of industrial implements, 
where we have a concentration of au- 
thority in Donald Nelson. I wonder if 
the gentleman does not agree with me 
that if we had a single food administra- 
tor we could achieve the perfectly amaz- 
ing results which have already been 
achieved by industry because there we 
have had a concentration of authority in 
one man, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The situation is com- 
parable and the gentleman is right. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Not just at the mo- 
ment. I want to get to what I am trying 
to say about the food situation in 1944. 


First, I shall lay before you certain mat-. 


ters that have to do with milk. You have 
heard that we have been killing some 
cows in the Los Angeles and other stock- 
yards, more cows than we killed in the 
preceding year,*and each time we kill a 
few more we say, “This cannot go on. 
The situation is serious.” It has seemed 
to some people that perhaps nothing very 
serious has happened and that perhaps 
all that is involved is the general agri- 
cultural situation. It reminds me of a 
little joke that I heard some time ago, 
something to the effect that when a city 
boy proposes to his girl he promises to 
love until the end of time, but that if he 
would say until the farmers are satisfied 
it would be a much more permanent 
pledge. However, let us look at the fig- 
ures. In 1941, in the Los Angeles stock- 
yards 66,201 dairy cows were slaughtered. 
In 1942, 86,673 dairy cows were slaugh- 
tered. That is an increase of 20,000 dairy 
cows. 

For the first 10 months of 1943 we have 
slaughtered 60,449 dairy cows. This 
means that we will slaughter more in 
1943 than in 1941 and just a few short of 
the number slaughtered in 1942. Taking 
the 10 months and comparing them for 
the 3 years, it would still show an in- 
creased slaughter for 1942 as against 
1941 and a slightly less slaughter in the 
first 10 months of 1943 against the first 
10 months of 1942. 

Figures do not mean very much in 
themselves. We have to determine what 
to read from them, historically or pro- 
phetically. 
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What I read is that the dairy farmer, 
having found it difficult to get milkers 
and other agricultural labor, began to 
cut down his dairy herds. At first, this 
did not make a great deal of difference 
in the total daily production of milk for, 
obviously, the cows he sent to the stock- 
yards would be the ones he should cull, 
and perhaps some that he should have 
culled before that time. Somehow, he 
survived that labor shock. The plane 
plants and the shipyards got the men, 
but he kept enough cows milked and 
enough feed in the cows to keep up the 
gallonage. 

In 1942 and the early part of 1943, a 
more difficult thing happened. Feed be- 
came scarcer. Again he culled his herds 
and actually sent an increased number 
of cows to the stockyards. But for a 
while this made no appreciable difference 
in the gallonage. Why? Very simple. 
He fed the amount of grain and protein 
feed that he had to a smaller number of 
cows and kept up the production of milk 
from the smaller herd. 

We face a more difficult situation in 
1943, and we will face an increasingly 
serious situation in 1944, which cannot be 
met by either of these expedients. When 
the cows go now the gallonage is going 
to fall. We already see the situation in 
California. The gallonage is off better 
than 12,000 gallons a day in the Los An- 
geles milkshed; it is off better than 20,000 
gallons a day in the San Francisco area, 
and it is off better than 18,000 gallons a 
day in the San Diego milkshed. These 
are the three largest milksheds of the 
State. 

How did the O. P. A., and the W. F. A., 
perhaps, meet this milk crisis? The first 
thing they did was to announce, as you 
know, Mr. Speaker, a subsidy upon grain. 
I think that solution undoubtedly was 
thought up by one of these Harvard- 
trained economists of draft age, who 
dwell, enjoy life, and are nourished in the 
somewhat rarefied atmosphere of the 
Washington offices of the O. P. A. I do 
not need to tell you it was not thought up 
by any farmer, because about half the 
dairy feed of California is raised by the 
dairymen themselves. And in the Los 
Angeles area we require 500,000 tons of 
hay every year brought in by truck and 
train. And so this bright idea was to 
place a subsidy upon the purchase of 
grain, the purchase of hay for feed. If 
the dairyman accepted this idea, he 
would of necessity have to stop raising 

zed for himself, half of which he was 
raising up to the time of the idea. I 
think I should say in defense of the 
young men of the O. P. A. that with very 
little effort on their part and with not 
more than several weeks of argument by 
the farmers, they were able to grasp the 
situation and the order was never put 
into effect. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, the simplest 
solution is just to say to the farmer, “You 
may have the cost of production.” In 
California, at the most, this would mean 
a cent a quart increase in the retail cost 
of milk per quart. I say at the most, be- 
cause I am not at all sure that some 
of the costs between producer and con- 
sumer could not be absorbed. I have no 
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doubt, as soon as this copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp reaches the west coast 
I shall receive frantic telegrams from all 
the milk distributors, but I am willing *o 
stick my chin cut to the extent of saying 
I believe that would be the utmost in- 
crease in the price of milk. Our milk 
costs in west-coast milk sheds are less 
than they are in the milk shed of the 
gentleman from New York, and less than 
they are in many other milk sheds. 
There is a difference of sometimes as 
great as 5 cents per retail quart between 
these different milk sheds. Here is a 
curious thing: In the Chicago milk shed, 
which is Government-controlled, mind 
you, the price of milk has been increased 
to the consumer. In the milk sheds 
where the price of milk is controlled by 
State milk-control acts it is not permit- 
ted to be raised. A corollary of that, 
equally interesting, is the fact that the 
Chicago milk shed, so far as I know, is 
the only milk shed where there is enough 
milk for the consumer. 

In California we keep a most meticu- 
lously accurate accounting of the cost 
of milk, to the third decimal place. We 
know exactly how much it costs to pro- 
duce milk. We have kept such records 
ter 7 or 8 years in the Los Angeles milk- 
shed, in the Imperial Valley milkshed, 
and the San Francisco milkshed, and 
elsewhere. The seriousness of the situ- 


ation, of course, is that this is the 3d of 
December, and by the first of the year 
the milk producers of America must 
know exactly what program they are go- 
ing to have and what they are going to 
be paid. Visualize it: Here, on one hand, 
is a milk producer, compelled to work 


every day in the week and compelled to 
compete for labor with shipbuilding and 
airplane plants. Over here is a farmer 
raising, on the same type of ground, 
vegetables that he does not have to milk 
every day and for which he is getting 
more net returns. Now, what would you 
do if you were a milk producer, dealing 
with the O. P. A., losing money every 
month, not knowing what you were go- 
ing to do after the first of the year, while 
your neighbors were getting their lands 
ready to plant vegetables, on which they 
know they will make a profit; what 
would you do? Would you keep your 
dairy herds because of an altruistic de- 
Sire to give milk to the people of America 
at a loss to yourself and in spite of the 
O. P. A., or would you sell your dairy herd 
and plant vegetables in the ground 
where you otherwise would plant feed 
for your cows? That is the seriousness 
of the situation, and it is a situation 
which has to be met quickly. 

I would like to say in passing that, of 
course, the argument is you are keeping 
the cost of milk down to the consumer. 
Well, a cent a quart is important. Iam 
not denying it. But why let the price of 
melons go up to 90 cents a melon, which 
ought to cost 30 cents or less a melon, 
and lose on 1 melon the saving on 60 
quarts of milk? I do not think that is 
protecting the consumer, and I have said 
so before. 

Now, about farm labor. The gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Magnuson] 
said, “We can produce all we want.” 
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That is a pretty strong statement. Iam 
not sure we can produce all we want, be- 
cause Nature does not understand that 
language. 

Nature says we have to prepare the 
ground; we have to plant the ground; 
we have got to harrow it, and in some 
parts of the United States we have to 
water it. We have to weed it. We have 
to take off the crop. We have to ship 
the crop and get it to the consumer. 
That is what Nature says must be done. 
She does not understand statements on 
the floor of Congress, when somebody 
says, “We can produce all we want.” 
The farmer is willing to plant. He has 
some difficulty in getting seeds. He has 
greater difficulty in getting agricultural 
equipment. 

I would like to hear from the Demo- 
cratic leadership of this House a little 
more about the shipment of agricultural 
implements to Canada, to South Amer- 
ica, and to Europe when our farmers, who 
are supposed to raise the food that the 
people in other countries are to have, do 
not have the equipment with which to 
prepare the ground and harvest the 
crops. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I shall have to de- 
cline to yield. I will have to say in the 
words of Napoleon, “You may ask me 
for anything you like except time.” 

I had intended to bring here this 
morning a map that shows the serious 
farm-labor areas of the United States. 
You can get one from the Department of 
Agriculture. That map will show you 
that California and the Western States 
are in a serious condition, as shown by 
the Department of Agriculture reports 
on farm labor. 

California produces 10 percent of the 
food supply of the United States. This 
area that is having serious agricultural 
labor trouble is the, area from which 10 
percent of the food is to come. The crops 
of California are harvested by seasonal 
agricultural workers. You know that. 
You have read some highly fictional 
books on the subject of California agri- 
cultural workers. Last year, in spite of 
everything, California harvested all the 
crops. That statement is important. 
In 1943 we harvested all of the crops. 
How did we do it? I will tell you. We 
had 102,000 acres less of sugar beets 
planted than in 1942. We had 85,000 
tons less of peaches. We had 65,000 
fewer acres of cotton. We had 25 per- 
cent of normal apricot crop, and only 
65 percent normal of other deciduous 
and citrus fruit crops. So Nature, hav- 
ing decided it would be impossible to 
change the regulations of O. P. A., has 
taken a hand herself, and Nature is re- 
ducing the crops and giving us only the 
quantities for which we have sufficient 
agricultural labor. 

California learned its lesson. Cali- 
fornia created the California War Pro- 
duction Council. It gave it an appro- 
priation of $1,800,000. It put in charge 
of it Mr. W. B. Parker, who prior to that 
time was the director of agriculture of 
the State of California, and very highly 
respected as our director of agriculture. 
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Between these two jobs he had been 
doing work for the United States Gov- 
ernment, both in this country and in 
South America. It told him “to assist in 
producing, harvesting, and marketing 
the food needed in the war effort.” We 
brought in 37,000 Mexicans. They did 
an excellent job, under conditions very 
favorable to themselves, especially after 
farm placement was transferred from 
the Farm Security Administration to the 
Extension Service. The State expended 
its own funds for housing. It provided 
housing for 31,925 workers. It spent 
$665,039 for this. We used a great deal 
of the housing left over from a previous 
relief administration. Some of it we 
got from the War Relocation Authority 
for the Japanese. We thus secured, for 
a very small amount of money, $665,000, 
housing that would have cost us $2,147,- 
545 to build. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to ask the courtesy of the House, 
that my time may be extended for 6 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER, If that is agreeable 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Iam curious to know 
how your gallonage of milk in 1943 com- 
pared with 1938 and 1939? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not have those 
figures here, but I shall supply them to 
the gentleman willingly. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
like to say that those figures would not 
be of much importance in this case, on 
account of the thousands of people who 
have gone to your State since 1938. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I was compelled to 
leave that fact out of my speech, but I 
will put in my speech on Monday, if I 
may, the changes in the census figures 
which show that our agricultural areas 
have dropped off, some as high as 12 
percent, while manufacturing areas have 
sometimes increased as much as 74 per- 
cent in 3 years, 1940 to 1943. These are 
Census Bureau figures. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
yield again for a moment, although I 
do not wish to take up his time, the 
reason I asked the question is that I 
suspect, although I am not certain, that 
when he talks about the dropping off of 
gallonage from 1941 to 1943 there may 
have been an extremely large number of 
dairy cattle in 19841 and 1942, in herds 
which the farmers had built up to meet 
the demands they thought they would 
have because of the war. It is also a 
good thing to bring into comparison the 
1943 figures with normal figures like 
those for 1938 or 1939 to show that there 
has really been, under this administra- 
tion, a greater production, not only of 
milk but also of other commodities, than 














1943 


there ever was before in the history of the 
country. 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. Certainly. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That 


might be true, but the administration 
did not have much to do with it because 
that is where the Good Lord came in. 
Never in the history of this country did 
we have the weather we had in 1942 and 
1943, as far as milk production is con- 
cern ed. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If production goes 
down, the administration gets blamed 
for it. While I do not believe the ad- 
ministration should be given credit for 
good weather, by the samé token, I do 
not believe the administration should be 
blamed for all the bad weather we have. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right, but I am sur2 the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, and I are most interested 
in seeing that consumers get milk, 

Now, to conclude very hurriedly, the 
Government of the United States is ask- 
ing for an increase in production; it is 
asking for this in the face of figures 
showing declining production. I have 
figures here which show that the culti- 
vated crops in California in 1943 were 
7 percent less than the cultivated and 
irrigated crops of 1942. It is my opin- 
ion that no amount of optimism can off- 
set a fact. Unless the Congress of the 
United States takes action upon these 
matters, the gentleman’s statement that 
“ve can produce all we want” will turn 
out to be more optimistic than factual. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes; excuse me; I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I did not hear all 
of the gentleman’s speech, but as I en- 
tered the room I heard some reference 
to a former Senator from Arizona and 
a quotation from him. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And some comment 
as to consistency and its relationship to 
statesmanship., 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I said I hoped it 
would never be imposed upon statesman- 
ship to impede statesmanship. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Which does the gen- 
tleman mean to imply then, that con- 
sistency or inconsistency is the charac- 
teristic of statesmanship? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Senator Ashurst did 
not answer that question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Whether the former 
Arizona Senator was facetious or serious 
at that time, I am asking the gentleman 
his view. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Perhaps the stating 
of the question will be sufficient answer. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am trying to find 
out definitely which the gentleman 
means is an attribute of statesmanship 
when he speaks of consistency and of 
inconsistency, 

Mr. PHILLIFS. Definitely, consist- 
ency on matters of principle; but a will- 
ingness to change one’s opinions as new 
information comes to the statesman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did the gentleman 
note any consistency or inconsistency in 
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the debates or in the House votes on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of last week? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. What were the votes? 

Mr. MURDOCK. One was on the tax 
bill and-one was on the subsidy bill. 
Some were against food subsidies because 
Americans had more money than they 
could spend and against taxes because 
the people could not stand them. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. On the tax bill I am 
perhaps not in a position to answer. I 
was one of 27 who voted against it. I 
did not think it was a very good way to 
handle a tax bill for $2,139,300,000; so 
perhaps I agree with the gentleman on 
that. 

On the subject of subsidies I hope the 
gentleman will not ask me a question on 
that subject when I have no time left. 
Today in the Senate statements are 
being made that I am convinced are 
without foundation in fact. It is re- 
ported in the papers that the statement 
was made that costs to the consumers 
will be raised as much as 10 percent; I 
hold them to be without foundation in 
fact. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H. R. 3715 AND H. R. 3741 DEAL- 
ING WITH THE ACQUISITION, CONVER- 
SION, AND CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
AUXILIARY VESSELS AND THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia rose. 

The SPEAKER protempore. For what 
purrose does the gentleman from Georgia 
rise? 

lr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order of Thursday, December 9, 1943, 
to call up the bill (H. R. 3715) authoriz- 
ng the acquisition and conversion or con- 
struction of certain auxiliary vessels, 
landing craft and district craft for the 
United States Navy, and for other pur- 
poses; and the bill H. R. 3741, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain 
public works, aad for other purposes; 
that there be not exceeding 1 hour’s 
general debate on each bill to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
the ranking minority member; that fol- 
lowing the general debate the bill may be 
read for amendment under the general 
rules of the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
se-ving the right to object, as I under- 
stand what the gentleman is requesting is 
merely to waive the necessity of going 
to the Committee on Rules and securing 
a rule; in other words that the legisla- 
tion will be brought up under the regular 
rules of the House with general debate 
and consideration of amendments under 
the 5-minute rule if any Member desires 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If this re- 
quest is granted then these bills will be 
considered just as though the Rules Com- 
mittee had granted a rule providing for 
the consideration of the bills. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Georgia has asked only 
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for December 9. Supposing the legisla- 
tion were not concluded that day? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I hope we 
will be able to conclude them on that day. 
If not we will propound a request again 
on December 9. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no objection. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 


er, if we cannot consider these on De- 
cember 9, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be in order to consider them next 
week. -I announce to the House that I 
hope to call them up on December 9, so 
the House will be notified. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman calls them up earlier, he 
will give us 24 hours’ notice? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would 
like to know what the nature of these 
bills is. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bill (H. R. 3715) provides for ad- 
ditional auxiliary craft for the Navy, for 
land barges and harbor facilities. The 
other bill (H. R. 3741) deals with the 
construction of certain public works. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. They 
are both part of the war effort? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They 
both a part of the war effort; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Vinson]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Sapowsk1]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an article written by Robert E. Kennedy, 
as published in the Chicago Daily Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Rowan]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be privileged to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude an account of the historic cere- 
mony at Pearl Harbor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ha- 
waii (Mr. FARRINGTON]? 

There was no objection. 


are 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House today for 3 minutes at 
the conclusion of the other special 
orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Catvin D. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALLE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
account of the naval service of Rear Ad- 
miral Olaf M. Hustvedt, who was re- 
cently awarded the Legion of Merit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. TALLE]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next, at the conclusion of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and after 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the completion of other special 
orders heretofore entered, I may address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gavin] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

THE CANOL PROJECT 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion of the 
Canol project in the past few days and 
there probably will be an early official 
report from the Senate committee which 
has been looking into the affair. Since I 
have called the attention of the House 
to this project on several occasions, I 
want to discuss briefly the War Depart- 
ment’s attitude on this $134,000,000 ex- 
penditure which has as yet not put a 
barrel of oil into the war supply of pe- 
troleum and which will not for a con- 
siderable time, if at all. 

The Undersecretary of War has done 
his best to defend a waste of public 
funds. His assertions do not stand the 
test of logic. He said that this was an 
emergency affair. The Japs were threat- 
ening to invade Alaska. An oil supply 
was needed, regardless of cost. 

So, to meet the emergency, it was pro- 
posed to lay a pipe line to an oil supply 
that was then of doubtful quantity. The 
line would have to be 500 to 600 miles 
long and it would be laid in a country 
that had no roads, no railroads, and no 
supply bases. Anyone could see that 
much time would be required. 
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No emergency was met. The vague 
statements about the date when the 
pipe line and the refinery will be ready 
to operate show that 2 years will have 
gone by since this dream was first born. 
The Japs have come and gone. They 
have been thrown back from the Aleu- 
tians. No barrel of oil from Fort Nor- 
man field has helped to throw them out. 
The job was done with petroleum that 
came from the fields of the United States, 

The contention is made that movement 
of oil by tankers was hazardous. They 
do not tell you that the transportation of 
the supplies for Canol was also hazardous. 
Submarines could sink tankers but they 
could sink other ships as well. Sup- 
plies for the armed forces were gotten 
through to Alaska, oil and all other kinds 
of supplies. Troop transports went 
through. Why was the Navy presumed 
to be unable to protect any oil tankers? 

Let us stick to the facts. The Canol 
project has contributed nothing to the 
war effort. It has done nothing except 
waste millions of dollars, use vast 
amounts of scarce materials, and tie up 
thousands of workers in a time of man- 
power shortage. 

Under Secretary Patterson made an- 
other statement in his effort to make a 
good case which I think we should set 
straight. He said that “we have already 
uncovered an estimated pool of 50 to 100 
million barrels.” 

The fact is that “we” uncovered 
nothing. The field was discovered in 
1920 by Imperial Oil, Ltd., a Canadian 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Its commercial value was 
so small that only a few wells were drilled 
in the next 20 years. Our contribution to 
the oil supply there was to finance the 
drilling of a number of wells and this 
was done after it had been decided to 
build the pipe line. Our War Department, 
ignoring the advice of even the company 
that knew most about the country, as 
was shown in the testimony, proceeded 
with a plan that somebody had approved, 
and did not wait until it was known 
whether there would be enough oil to fill 
the line. The Under Secretary said that 
the production is now an “assured” 29,- 
000 barrels a day. Mark the distinction 
between “assured” and “actual” produc- 
tion. The production is estimated at 
3,000 barrels a day and I doubt if they 
can increase this very greatly. I am in- 
formed that the production comes from 
a limestone formation. Any. oil pro- 
ducer will tell you that limestone pro- 
duction is not noted for its long life and 
staying powers. The Under Secretary’s 
estimated 20,000 barrels can quickly be- 
come a far lesser amount if the wells are 
produced over any appreciable length of 
time. 

It is all justified, the War Department 
spekesmen say, on the grounds of mili- 
tary necessity. That necessity has van- 
ished. The Army and the Navy have 
done a pretty good job up there in Alas- 
ka and no thanks to the Canol project. 

So now I am of the opinion that the 
War Department should cease work on 
this Canol project, bring approximately 
2,500 to 3,500 men back to the United 
States, bring this material back to the 
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United States, where we have a man- 
power shortage and where materials can 
be used in development of our oil in- 
dustry. Discontinue this project imme- 
diately; it is just a bad deal and should 
be written off as something to be remem- 
bered but not talked about. In any 
event we should discontinue spending 
any more of the American taxpayers’ 
money on this impractical oil venture. 

The War Department’s principal ad- 
visers in this project at the outset could 
not have been chosen with less attention 
to their qualifications. There was the 
explorer, Stefansson. It is in the state- 
ment of the Under Secretary that he was 
the man who came to Washington with 
this grand idea. Is he an expert on pe- 
troleum? Does he know anything about 
pipe lines or refineries? Had he consult- 
ed those who did know? The answer 
must be “No” to all these questions. 

He brought in with him another plan- 
ning expert, Frederic A. Delano. We all 
know about his work. He headed a pro- 
fessional planning agency that has the 
all-time record for proposing vague, im- 
practical, and utterly visionary schemes 
to make over the United States. The 
reports made by his National Resources 
Planning Board cost this country sev- 
eral million dollars. I think there may 
be significance in the quotation which 
Under Secretary Patterson put into his 
statement. He said that Mr. Delano 
made an inspection trip last July and 
reported that— 

The proposed delivery of crude oil to 
Whitehorse refinery seems fully justified, and 
the distribution of gasoline from there is a 
natural and important sequence. 


No more meaningless assertion could 
be found and it seems to me that the 
Under Secretary went out of his way to 
be certain that Mr. Delano’s connection 
was put into the record. The third plan- 
ner was a Colonel Graham, former dean 
of engineering at the University of Ken- 
tucky. At least, he was an engineer, but 
he makes no claim to knowing anything 
about petroleum; however, he testified 
that he gave this project his wholeheart- 
ed support. 

There they were, 3 men who were 
in utter ignorance so far as oil supply 
and distribution were concerned. There 
was a consultation with Imperial Oil Co. 
men—very brief. It was all over in less 
than a day. The Imperial men tried to 
stop the project, Colonel Graham said. 
They urged that the War Department do 
the prudent thing and see if there was 
enough oil to grease the inside of the 
proposed pipe line. But there was a ter- 
rific hurry. These planners acted as 
though the whole project could be fin- 
ished in a few weeks and they seemed 
to think that it was beside the point to 
have an assured supply. One Army gen- 
eral did object. He said 10 times the 
volume could be supplied from the United 
States at a tenth the cost. 

Who else was consulted? The War De- 
partment employed some independent 
engineering firms. In June 1942 they 
joined with the Standard Oil Co. of Cal- 
ifornia in recommending that the whole 
thing be dropped and another plan of 
getting oil supplies from the United 
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States be put into effect. The alterna- 
tive plan, with modifications—it was also 
recommended by the Petroleum Admin- 
istrator—was used, but Canol went mer- 
rily ahead. 

Thus, more than a hundred million 
dollars has been poured down the rat 
hole to make somebody’s dream come 
true. At the end of the war we are to get 
out. The pipe line and the refinery will 
be for sale. Who will want them? The 
Under Secretary now says that negotia- 
tions are under way with the Canadian 
Government to give us some future use of 
this great project. What he says in effect 
is that we made a deal and we do not like 
it now, so we are going’back and saying to 
the other party, “We have spent a lot of 
our money and we think you should for- 
geet what we agreed to do and give us a 
better break” because the American tax- 
payer is raising hell with us. 


All the time this Canol project has | 


been on the boards, the oil producers of 
the United States have been begging for 
a chance to increase the supply. The 
same administration that has thrown 
away more than a hundred million dol- 
lars in northern Canada has frozen pri- 
vate enterprise here and produced a 
shortage. The increase in cost of field 
development here was brushed aside as of 
no importance while the Government 
rushed into the frozen wilds on a scheme 
that could not have been any greater 
folly than a plan of harnessing the au- 
rora borealis. I almost hesitate to men- 
tion this latter for fear somebody will 
get an idea. 

This project will come to an end. It 
will probably never serve any useful pur- 
pose, at least none that will benefit the 
taxpayers of this country on whom the 
load falls. It should be a warning. The 
Under Secretary of War, frantically at- 
tempting to shield his Department from 
the blame for this monstrous error, has 
said that Canol may well be the inspira- 
tion for other ventures in foreign coun- 
tries. 

I am willing to let the case rest on that. 
If all the crowd of Government officials 
who now have the itch to get into the oil 
business abroad will use Canol as the 
justification for their ambitions, I think 
all of them can be stopped before they 
spend much money. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the gentle- 
man’s recommendation in the matter? 

Mr. GAVIN. I recommend that the 
War Department immediately stop the 
Canol project at once. 

Mr. WHITE. It is not the War De- 
partment, it is the Navy Department, as 
I understand. 

Mr. GAVIN. It is the War Depart- 
ment. It is under the supervision of the 
War Department. We have thousands 
of tons of material and hundreds of men 
up there sitting around when they could 
be in productive enterprise contributing 
to the war effort. Let us discontinue it 
and bring this manpower back home and 
Save the taxpayers’ money. 


Speaker, will the 
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Mr. WHITE. What is the sale price of 
that oil delivered at the tanks? At what 
price are we going to get that oil? 

Mr. GAVIN. We are paying $1.25 a 
barrel, I presume at the well. The deal 
with the Canadian Government is that 
after the first 1,500,000 barrels at $1.25 a 
barrel has been produced, the price will 
be reduced to 50 cents a barrel or we are 
rebated 75 cents a barrel. This will ef- 
fect a saving to the United States, they 
say, of 75 cents a barrel. On the basis 
of a saving of 75 cents a barrel, with a 
3,000-barrel-per-day production, the 
saving per day would be $2,250. Divide 
$2,250 into the total cost of $138,000,000, 
and you see that it will take 61,333 days, 
or on the basis of 365 days in the year, 
168 years to get our money back and 168 
years from now it will not make any dif- 
ference to the Members of the House 
whether we did or did not get our money 
back. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there any provision 
in the contract that we will get the 
money back? 

Mr. GAVIN. We have not een able to 
see a copy of the contract. I think it is 
in the hands of the Truman committee. 
I requested of the War Department a cOpy 
of the contract of May 20, 1943, but on 
their claims of military secrecy we were 
denied the opportunity to review the con- 
tract. Iam of the opinion, however, that 
the contract calls for two valuers to be 
established after the war, one from Can- 
ada and one from the United States. 
They will determine the commercial value 
of the property after the war, and then 
the Canadian Government is privileged to 
purchase the entire set-up, lock, stock, 
and barrel if they care to. As far as pur- 
chasing is concerned, with the 3,000- 
barrel production and no market for the 
oil in the immediate area, they cou!d not 
ship it to the United States so what good 
is it. The oil companies realized this 
years ago. Therefore, the entire project 
will fall into disuse and be abandoned. 
I doubt very much if the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would even want to pay scrap 
prices, as it would have no commercial 
value. 

Mr. WHITE. Who gets the $1.25 a 
barrel? Does that come as a credit to 
the United States, or do we pay it out? 

Mr. GAVIN. Weare paying that price 
for the oil. Weare not getting anything, 
we are paying for everything, the entire 
cost of the project, the pipe lines, the 
highways, the waterways, the airports, 
It is just a gigantic boondoggling project 
for opening up the great Canadian wil- 
derness on the strength of being a contri- 
bution to the war effort. Now that the 
Jap threat is removed it should be dis- 
continued. What I object to is this: If 
we are going to carry on a project of that 
nature, why not spend the money in Cali- 
fornia, or spend it in Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, or Louisiana, in the 

xploration of these great oil areas we 
have? Why is it necessary to go 75 miles 
south of the Arctic Circle and dump 
$135,000,000 to $138,000,000 of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money into a project that 
is impractical and unsound and which 
does not produce any oil in any commer- 
cial quantities? 
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Mr. WHITE. Do I correctly under- 
stand from the gentleman’s statement 
that we finance with that $135,000,000 the 
production of that oil, and then buy the 
oil at $1.25 a barrel after it is finished? 

Mr. GAVIN. That is right; we buy the 
oil and we finance the job, and after the 
war it reverts to Canada at whatever 
price they agree upon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is not the gentle- 
man inclined to agree with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, on this 
matter? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes; the Secretary of 
the Interior is definitely opposed to it, 
but, although he is the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War, he was not given 
the opportunity to pass judgment on the 
project or the contract. He was by- 
passed. He definitely was opposed to it. 
He objected strenuously to it. He tried 
to have it stopped. Even though he is 
the Petroleum Administrator for War, he 
was not consulted. Somebody had an 
idea that Arctic Circle was a great resev- 
voir of oil, and what I am trying to find 
out is whose idea it was—Explorer Stef- 
ansson or Delano of N. R. P. B., or who 
it was that got the idea, and who pushed 
it through and where the authority to 
rush the job originated. I am of the 
opinion it came under the supervision of 

en. Brehon Somervell. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to the 
gentleman it came under the supervision 
of the Secretary of War. 

May I ask this question of the gentle- 
man: I agree with the premise of the 
Secretary of the Interior on the initia- 
tion of the project, but I wonder if it is 
not the duty of Congress, even assuming 
that the facts the gentleman stated in 
the beginning are correct, that the proj- 
ect may have been ill-advised in the 
beginning; or putting this on the basis 
we will get nothing out of it, but rather 
that 3,000 barrels is the present estimated 
capacity, but there may be a great deal 
more oil in the Norman oil field. 

Mr. GAVIN. I may say to the gentle- 
man that the field has been known for 
20 years. When outfits like the Imperial 
Oil Co., subsidiaries of the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, know of such oil territory, 
and they have known of these deposits 
for many years, and do not go up there 
and get the oil, then you can rest assured 
that there is not sufficient volume in the 
field to economically justify the invest- 
ment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They estimate 
there is more oil there, but the great 
problem is transportation. 

Mr. GAVIN. And I say this to the 
gentleman: Anybody with common 
sense who is going to spend $138,000,000 
would know how much oil was there 
before they made any investment. We 
will assume that this table is an oil field; 
before they would go ahead building re- 
fineries, pipe lines, highways, railways, 
airports, they would go in there and find 
out by spotting this field whether it was 
a proven field and there was the oil there 
that would justify the expenditure; and 
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this. was not done. We just rushed in 
on the recommendation of people not 
qualified to determine the possibilities of 
the field, then wake up with no oil and a 
headache for tle American taxpayer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GAVIN. We produce in the 
United States 4,250,000 barrels of oil a 
day. Last year we produced 1,385,000,000 
barrels of oil. You could imagine what 
a production of 3,000 barrels a day would 
amount to, probably enough gasoline to 
carry four bombers for a day. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 5, minutes 
more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON! has time after 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The oil goes to a 
place called White Horse or is supposed 
to go there. The cost of gasoline in 
White Horse is triple or quadruple what 
it costs any place else. This is due to 
transportation difficulties. White Horse 
is destined to become one of the great 
aviation cross roads of the New World, 
and I quite agree with the gentleman 
that whatever the oil is worth, it is going 
to end up at a place which after the war 
no ohe can imagine what amount of 
transportation facilities will exist. 

Mr. GAVIN. I am very glad that the 


gentleman has brought out that point, 
that they are building a 3,000-barrel 
refinery, and that they anticipate 20,000 


barrels per day production. Does that 
make sense. But that is only another vi- 
sion, this 20,000 barrels a day production. 
They hope there will be that much pro- 
duction. In any event, the deal that we 
have made does not permit us to partici- 
pate in this production 6 months after 
the termination of the war. We are out. 
If we were going to participate in it to 
some extent, that is all right, but this 
all goes to Canada at the end of the war 
so it becomes evident it is not going to 
help our aviation future. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then the gentle- 
man has to assume that Canada is going 
to stand on her technical rights, and 
not give us any benefits at all. I cannot 
assume that. 

Mr. GAVIN. What does the gentleman 
think? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
that yet. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman, I am of 
the opinion, thinks it is going to be 
“hands across the border” and that they 
are going to turn it over to us after the 
war is over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have hopes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GAVIN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Our past experience 
with the British and the Canadians show 
that they look after themselves. Over 
in the Senate, a Democratic Member of 
the other House, from Illinois, had to 
make a speech demanding that the Ca- 


I cannot assume 
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nadians let our planes stop there when we 
were engaged on another enterprise up 
there, which was of as much benefit to 
Canada as to us. I have nothing against 
the Canadians. I think it is all right for 
them and for the British to look after 
themselves, but it is about time that we 
began to look after ourselves. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. ‘The gentleman 
from Michigan is probably right in some 
instances, but I do think it is the duty 
of this Congress not to foster that im- 
pression, and I think that we should as- 
sume that there is going to be “hands 
across the border” with Canada. I think 
post-war Canada, the new Canada, real- 
izes that, and Canada will work hand in 
hand with the United States for hun- 
dreds of years after the war. 

Mr. GAVIN. I quite agree, but do not 
you think they ought to bear their share 
of the cost of the Canol job, and not let 
uS pay all of it? If we should put it on 
a fair basis and let us pay our proportion- 
ate share of the cost and Canada their 
share I would feel more satisfied. Re- 
member the project is all in Canada and, 
as I understand, we are paying the en- 
tire costs without rights to participate 
when war is over. 

We are the ones who are doing the 
paying and paying plenty for privilege of 
exploring Canadian wilderness. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If that formula is 
correct they have got about $10,000,000 
in that project. 

Mr. GAVIN. Ido not think they have 
anything in it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I mean, they are 
owing about $10,000,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. I believe you will find 
they owe us nothing when the contract 
is made public. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is, 
formula is correct. 

Mr. GAVIN. Recently in Canadian 
Parliament an appropriation came up 
for $1,755,000, I think, for mines and re- 
source item in a war appropriation, ac- 
cording to a British publication, and 
they were very much concerned whether 
any part of that $1,755,000 was going to 
be used on this Canol project. Several 
of the members questioned just what 
this money was going to be spent for. 
So they were going to be sure not to put 
a dime into this oil exploration project. 
The American taxpayer foots the bill. 
If we were going to get anything out of 
it, if it was an investment on which 
ultimately there was going to be a return 
to us and we were going to get oil in the 
years that lie ahead or were going to be 
permitted to participate in this great 
area that they claim has reservoirs of 
oil, which has only produced 3,000 bar-: 
rels, which is a drop in the bucket, that 
would be fine. But we are out when the 
war is over. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr, GAVIN. I yield. 


if that 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that this was just 
a boondoggling project? 

Mr. GAVIN. I would say it is the 
most colossal boondoggling project yet, 
uncovered because if it was investigated 
before they went in there, and they took 
the recommendation of the Petroleum 
Administrator for War, Secretary Ickes, 
and listened to what he had to say, in 
view of the fact that he was the recog- 
nized Petroleum Administrator and 
should know something about oil re- 
serves, the job never would have gone 
ahead and we would have saved the 
American taxpayer a big headache. 

Mr. RAMSPECE. Surely the gentle- 
man does not want to lead the country 
to believe that the distinguished Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Stimson, and the dis- 
tinguished Under Secretary of War, Mr. 
Patterson, both prominent Republicans, 
are boondogglers and are, in time of war, 
wasting the Government’s money, as he 
has indicated? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
a letter by Mr. F. V. Heinkel, president 
of the Missouri Farmers Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks and include a 
short poem by a friend of mine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon Monday 
next and also upon Wednesday, at the 
conclusion of legislative business and any 
other special orders, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes on 
each occasion, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CALvIN D, JOHNSON] is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 


CONTROLLING INFLATION 


Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr, 
Speaker, in the opinion of leading econ- 
omists, the only way to curb inflation is 
by draining off surplus income. If their 
contentions are correct, may I submit 
the following plan which I will illustrate 
in this way: 

If an individual is now paying an in- 
come or other tax of $800, and it becomes 
necessary to assess a future tax to curb 
inflation which brings the total up to 
$1,000, the money so collected would be 
placed in the Federal Treasury in two 
separate funds. The original amount of 
$800 would be placed in the general fund, 
to be used in the carrying on of regular 
business of government. The $200 in- 
crease would be placed in trust. A non- 
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$200, which would be returned to him 
at the close of the war, either in a lump 
sum or in the same quarterly or monthly 
payments as it had been deposited. The 
same principle would apply to business. 

Industry, railroads, and utilities find 
it impossible at present, because of the 
shortage of materials, to perform certain 
types of regular maintenance work. The 
funds allowed by the Treasury under 
present tax laws for such reconstruc- 
tion could be deposited in a similar man- 
ner. These funds would be returned to 
the respective depositors at the close of 
the war to absorb the post-war unem- 
ployment shock which is inevitable when 
hostilities cease. The individual, as a 
recipient of returned moneys, would be 
in a position to purchase durable goods 
which he cannot buy at present. Such 
purchases would give employment to mil- 
lions of returning soldiers, either in dur- 
able goods industries or in post-war de- 
ferred maintenance or reconstruction. 

Such a proposal as I submit would 
merely make the Federal Treasury a 
safe deposit vault for millions of Amer- 
icans. The funds should remain intact, 
the property of individual depositors, 
and not subject to appropriation by 
Congress. 

Inasmuch as there is at present ap- 
proximately $19,247,000,000 in circulation 
and a proposal of this type would prob- 
ably collect $7,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,- 
000 annually, call loans could be arranged 
with banks to keep funds in circulation, 
such loans returnable upon demand at 
the close of the war. 

A program such as this is my answer 
to the so-called surplus-income problem 
and refutes the argument of certain in- 
dividuals that taxation is the only way to 
stop inflation. This plan would drain 
off pent-up spending power into a post- 
war reservoir of purchasing power. It 
would retain the wisdom of the age-old 
story of the seven fat years and the seven 
lean ones. We must not destroy, 
through taxation, American business, or 
the American home. We must bear in 
mind that when you destroy in America 
the incentive to accumulate, you destroy 
the initiative that built the country. 

As a Member of Congress, I believe 
that if tax money is collected and placed 
in the general fund of the Federal Treas- 
ury, regardless of the amount, it will be 
appropriated and spent. I am of the 
opinion that the only result of increased 
taxation over and above the amount we 
are now paying will be increased spend- 
ing and increased spending will but lead 
to economic ruin. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the other special orders on 
the Speaker’s table, the Speaker be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 





LEND-LEASE AND NYLONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose is to correct a misstatement that 
was made in good faith on the floor of 
the House on November 25, and which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of 
November 26, 1943, on page 10029. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart 
ANDERSEN] addressed the House and 
called to the attention of the House a 
news item that appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal and which was writ- 
ten by Cedric Adams, commentator of the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal, and which 
was based on a news story that came 
from abroad to the effect that— 

Thousands of pairs of nylon stockings will 
be on sale in Australia within the next 3 
months. Supplies are being sent from Amer- 
ica under the lend-lease agreement with the 
United States and will be released through 
the clothing commission. 


There is no question but what the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cari 
ANDERSEN] made the statement in good 
faith. He quoted a news item. There is 
no question but what the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal printed it in good faith and 
Cedric Adams prepared it, based on a 
news item which came out of New Zea- 
land, and that in turn was based on a 
statement made in New Zealand by a 
Mr. McCall, member of the Rationing 
Commission. 

So my purpose is not in any way to 
criticize, because I might have made the 
statement myself, considering that as 
sufficient authority. 

But investigation shows that Mr. 
McCall was mistaken, and, as a result, 
everything else that followed, that which 
appeared in the Minneapolis Star-Jour- 
nal, what Mr. Adams wrote,,and what 
our distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cari ANDERSEN] 
said was not consistent with the true 
facts. 

There is no question but what the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal printed the 
story inadvertently and without knowl- 
edge of the true facts. I am sure that 
this paper, as well as Mr. Adams, will be 


very glad to correct the story in accord-., | 


ance with the facts. 

I have some news items from various 
Australian papers dated November 8, 
which clearly and definitely show that 
the statement made by Mr. McCall was 
incorrect. I can also assure the House 
my investigation with our own agencies 
and the information I received is con- 
firmatory of the news items which appear 
in these several papers, showing that 
nylon stockings will not be sent, and that 
lend-lease is not sending any nylon 
stockings. I make this statement so that 
that misunderstanding may be corrected. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that I may extend my remarks by in- 
cluding therein several news items on 
this subject which appeared in the papers 
of Sydney, Australia, November 8, 1943. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statements are as follows: 


[From the Sydney (Australia) Herald of 
November 8, 1943] 


Host CoMING—OFFICIAL DENIES 
M. P.’s Story 


There was no substance in the announce- 
ment that nylon stcckings, imported from 
the United States under lend-lease, would be 
on sale in Australia soon, said the director 
of the Division of Import Procurement, Mr. 
A. C. Moore, yesterday. 

(Mr. McCall, M. P., of the Rationing Com- 
mission, said in Sydney on Tuesday that such 
stockings would be on sale in Australia 
within 3 months, and would be sold in three 
weights, at three prices.) 

Mr. Moore said that no nylon stockings 
would be coming here because— 

“(a) No requisition or demand has been 
made by the Australian Government for ny- 
lon stockings; and 

“(b) The United States Government has 
taken steps to insure that nylon is used for 
war purposes in preference to use in the 
manufacture of stockings. The principal 
use of nylon today is in the production of 
parachutes, tooth brushes, and for electrical 
purposes.” 


No NYLON 


ANTICIPATORY GLOW 


“Even the most spartanlike Australian 
women will have experienced an anticipatory 
glow and a faster pulse beat at the news 
that nylon stockings would be imported. It 
is a pity, in.a way, that this news has no sub- 
stance, because the division which takes care 
of lend-lease requirements for civilians, 
would have earned, no doubt, a measure of 
appreciation and gratitude from Australian 
women,” said Mr. Moore. 

“American women for a long time have 
been conducting a prolonged and tireless 
search of their shops for supplies of nylon 
stockings without much success. If sup- 
plies are denied American women, there 
would be no warrant for the United States 
Government to make supplies available to 
Australia under lend-lease arrangements. 
Moreover, traders are not permitted to im- 
port stockings into Australia, as the impor- 
tation has been prohibited for some time. 

“Some of our Allied service friends did 
initially bring in a small supply. I believe 
a@ pair or two of nylon made Australian his- 
tory by being sold for £14 a pair for the Red 
Cross. There has been some little conjec- 
ture as to what ultimately happened to the 
other pairs.” 

[From the Sydney (Australia) Sun of 
November 8, 1943] 
OFFICIAL DENIAL ON STOCKINGS 

Announcement that thousands of pairs of 
nylon stockings would be sold throughout 
Australia within the next few months, was 
Officially denied today by the Director, Divi- 
sion of Import Procurement, Mr. A. C. 
Moore. 

“Even the most Spartan-like Australian 
woman no doubt will have experienced an 
anticipatory glow of satisfaction at the an- 
nouncement, but it is a pity it has no sub- 
stance in fact,” said Mr. Moore. 

There were two important reasons, he 
pointed out, why the statement had no sub- 
stance. These were: No requisition or de- 
mand had been made by the Australian Gov- 
ernment for nylon stockings; the United 
States Government had ensured that nylon 
was used for war purposes, in preference to 
stockings. 

Even in America, supplies of stockings had 
been denied women. 
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[From the Sydney (Australia) Mirror of 
November 8, 1943] 

No Nyon Stockincs, Says Import CHIEF 

Mr. A. C. Moore, director of the division of 
import prccurement, commenting today on 
Mr. M. V. McCall’s statement yesterday that 
nylon stockings would be released here in 
3 months, said that news of such importa- 
tions had no substance in fact. 

“Apart from other aspects, there are two 
important reasons why the statement has no 
substance,” Mr. Moore said. 

“First is that no requisition or demand has 
been made by the Australian Government for 
nylon stockings. 

“Second is that the United States Govern- 
ment has taken steps to insure that nylon 
is used for war purposes, principally in the 
production cf parachutes, tooth brushes, and 
for electrical purposes. 

“American women for a long time have 
been conducting prolonged and tireless 
searches of their shops for supplies of nylon 
without success,” Mr. Moore added. 

IMPORTATION FORBIDDEN 

“If supplies of stockings were denied Amer- 
ican women, there would have been no war- 
rant for the United States Government to 
make supplies available to Australian women 
under lend-lease. 

“Moreover, traders ere not permitted to 
import stockings into Australia, as importa- 
tion has been prohibited for a considerable 
time.” 

[From the Sydney (Australia) Daily Tele- 
graph of November 8, 1943] 
No NYLON STOCKINGS 

Nylon stockings would not be brought to 
Australia under lend-lease trading, the chief 
of the United States Lend-Lease Mission to 
Australia, Mr. Walter S. Robertson, said last 
night. 

On Tuesday a member of the Rationing 
Commission, Mr. W. V. McCall, M. H. R., 
announced that thousands of pairs of nylon 
stockings would be available in Australia 
within the next 3 months. 

Mr. Robertson said the Australian Govern- 
ment had made no request for the stockings. 

“In America, nylon is not procurable for 
the manufacture of stockings,” he added. 

Mr. McCall said last night: 

“I based my statement that stockings also 
would be available in Australia on certain in- 
formation received from abroad.” 


STRIKE AT EARL CARROLL THEATER, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time there is a strike at the Earl 
Carroll Theater, in Hollywood, Calif. 
The strike was occasioned by the wait- 
ers’ union demanding that the checkers 
and cashiers should be union members. 
As a result, the girls who were handling 
that work were discharged by the theater 
management. The unions, however, 
were unable to supply union checkers or 
cashiers to take their places. Then the 
theater continued to operate as best it 
could without them. Since the unions 
could not supply them the management 
threatened to go to court to demand that 
the unions supply the necessary person- 
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nel. Because of that threat to go to 
court the union called a strike and pick- 
eted the theater and has forced the 
theater to close, thereby throwing out 
of employment over 300 union employees 
belonging to other unions. 

Practices of this kind are going to lead 
the union labor cause into disrepute, and 
it is unfortunate that any union should 
cause a situation of this kind to exist. I 
think it should be terminated without 
delay and the situation remedied in order 
that the cause of organized labor should 
not be impaired by the unjust and inde- 
fensible acts of one particular union. 

This entire situation, Mr. Speaker, is 
very ably set forth in an article which 
appeared in the Hollywood Citizen-News 
on November 29, and which I believe 
should be read by every Member of this 
House. The statement by Mr. Carroll 
presents the facts regarding this situa- 
tion fairly and impartially, even though 
he is the victim of most unfair and un- 
just treatment. 

The article is as follows: 


WHY THE EARL CARROLL THEATER IS CLOSED 


I suppose you are fed up with reading about 
union strikes, especially during these war- 
times. I know I am, but here’s one you 
should read. It will make you wonder what 
America is coming to. 

Last Monday the Earl Carroll Theater- 
Restaurant was informed by the waiters’ 
union that they would call a strike unless 
the food checkers and cashiers became mem- 
bers of their union. When these girls re- 
fused to join—a right every American still 
retains—I was compelled to dismiss them, 
even though they were our confidential em- 
ployees and had been with us for a number 
of years. 

I then notified the waiters’ union that we 
expected them to furnish us with checkers 
and cashiers who would be experienced, 
trustworthy, and members of the waiters’ 
union. Then an amazing situation devel- 
oped. You won’t believe it. The union re- 
fused to furnish us with these checkers, under 
the guise that they had none. 

With great hardships and considerable 
financial loss, we operated Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday nights without checkers 
or cashiers. Then on Friday afternoon the 
waiters’ union called a strike without warn- 
ing, notice, reason, or provocation. 

At a meeting Saturday it was coldly ad- 
mitted by Mr. Van Hook, head of the 
waiters’ union, that the only reason for call- 
ing this strike was because he had been 
informed that I intended to appeal to the 
courts to force his union to furnish us with 
union checkers and cashiers to successfully 
operate our business. 

I was then flatly told by Mr. Van Hook that 
the strike would continue if any further at- 
tempts were made on my part to appeal to 
the courts for protection. I was astounded. 
I told him I held very preciously my right, 
and the right of every other American, to go 
to court and peacefully decide any contro- 
versy. I also told him I deeply resented the 
autocratic power that some labor leaders were 
seemingly exercising upon American life, and 
further, that if our country had reached .a 
point where an individual, to protect his 
business, gould no longer appeal to the courts 
without fear of a strike, I would prefer to 
stay closed forever, and finally I told him 
I believed it was high time that somebody 
did something to try to protect employers, 
employees, and the public from any high- 
handed union leaders, 
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And now a word to the members of the 
waiters’ union. You must realize you're not 
the only union represented among the work- 
ers of our theater. The actors, chorus girls, 
musicians, stage hands, electricians, and en- 
gineers are all 100 percent union. Yet you 
have permitted your leaders to throw 300 
innocent people out of work for what I thir k 
is the most reprehensible reason in all the 
annals of strikes. You have closed my the- 
ater for one reason alone—to teach me that 
I must take whatever punishment you deal 
out without one appeal to the only place 
I can and wili appeal—an American court- 
room where American justice is dispensed to 
American citizens in the sacred American 
way. 

Earl CARROLL, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

§. 861. An act to increase the amount of 
Federal aid to State or Territorial homes for 


the support of disabled soldiers and sailors 
of the United States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its order heretofore 
entered, adjourned until Monday, De- 
cember 6, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND 
Post Roaps 


There will be an open meeting of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Tuesday, December 7, 1943, at 
10:30 a. m., for consideration of H. R. 
2001, relating to penalty mail, at which 
time the Postmaster General and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, or 
their representatives, will be heard. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H.R.3741. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 9831). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3257. A 
bill to amend subtitle—Insurance of Title II 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to authorize suspension of the stat- 
ute of limitations in certain cases, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 932). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS: 
H.R. 3774. A bill for the relief of the State 


of Tennessee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. R. 3775. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to provide for the establish- 
ment of a uniform classification and uni- 
form scale of class rates for railroad freight, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 3776. A bill to*prohibit the use of the 
mails and of means of interstate commerce 
and communication to sell certain policies 
of insurance without having designated an 
agent in the State in which such policies are 
sold to accept service of process, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R.3777. A bill to assist in relieving eco- 
nomic distress in the Virgin Islands by pro- 
viding work for unemployed persons, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 3778. A bill to provide that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority finance the con- 
struction of sewage disposal plants for 
municipalities whose water supply or sewage 
disposal system has been adversely affected 
by operations of the Authority; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 3779. A bill to insure training and 
rehabilitation for men and women in the 
armed services; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution relating to 
the allocation of steel for the manufacture 
of farm machinery and farm implements; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 3780. A bill for the relief of Dennis H. 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H.R.3781. A bill for the relief of Hall 
Farris; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MclhIURRAY: , 

H.R.3782. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jeannette B. Stedman; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 3783. A bill granting a pension to Roy 


Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
610nNS. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3350. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Agnes 
H. Wickley and 129 other citizens of Barber- 
ton, Ohio, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to réduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8861. Also, petition of M. Ruth White 
and 250 other citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
nec’ssary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3852. Also, petition of Marcus Nolan and 
81 other citizens of Celina, Ohio, urging en- 
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actment of House bill 2062, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3863. Also, petition of Bennet L. Shugart 
and 15 other citizens of Fairmont, Ind., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in thé United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3864. Also, petition of E. W. Jack and 21 
other citizens of Watsonville, Calif., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3865. Also, petition of Myrtle M. Brace and 
140 other citizens of Eugene, Oreg., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3866. Also, petition of Elmira H. Passmore 
and 66 other citizens of Nottingham, Pa., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in the United States 
for the duration of the war; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

3867. Also, petition of Margaret J. Steven- 
son and 60 other citizens of Butler, Pa., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in the United States 
for the duration of the war; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

3868. Also, petition of Mary White and 33 
other citizens of Richmond, Ohio, urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3869. Also, petition of Donald Herald and 
89 other citizens of Richmond, Ohio, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3870. Also, petition of Mrs. H. D. VanKirk 
and 61 other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3871. Also, petition of Grace Harlan and 
20 other citizens of Gridley, Calif., urging 
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enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3872. Also, petition of Mrs. Ted Highley 
and 36 other citizens of Converse, Ind., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3873. Also, petition of Mrs. Oren Tinkle and 
$2 other citizens of Marion, Ind., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3874. Also, petition of W. C. Dennis and 65 
other citizens of Upland, Ind., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve Manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3875. Also, petition of Mrs. John Hyland 
and 24 other citizens of Oneida, N. Y., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3876. Also, petition of Robert Morrison and 
242 other citizens of Wilmington, Del., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3877. Also, petition of Edna M. Souers and 
30 other citizens of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3878. Also, petition of Stephen Braun and 
37 other citizens of Westford, N. Y., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3879. Also, petition of Mrs. W. L. Duncan 
and 1,339 members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Spartanburg, S. C., 

rging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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, 8880. Also, petition of 270 citizens of Glen- 
wood, Iowa, urging passage of House bill 
2082; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3881. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Her- 
man Moellring and 60 other citizens, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 2082, 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3882. Also, petition of C. Engle and 19 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3883. Also, petition of the United Electric 
Supply Co. and signed by 24 citizens, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 2082, 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3884. Also, petition of Jacob B. Scott and 
19 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3885. Also, petition of Ted Sydow and 19 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3886. By Mr. POULSON: Petition of Anna 
Fisher and others, urging passage of the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 2082) prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquor in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of 
demobilization; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3887. By Mr. RABAUT: Petition of the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Michigan State Coun- 
cil of Brewery Workers, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Detroit, Mich., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3888. By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Petition of 
seven fYrepresentatives of the Christian 
churches, of Xenia, Ohio, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 2082, the Bryson bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3889. Also, petition of 124 residents of 
Springfield, Ohio, favoring the passage of 
House bill 2082, the Bryson bill, to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of de- 
mobilization; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3890. By Mr. HART: Petition of 103 Ameri- 
cans citizens, residents of New Jersey, pro- 
testing against the enactment of House bill 
2082, a prohibition bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3891. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Resolution 
of the board of governors of the Maine So- 
ciety of Public Accountants, Ernest M. Sha- 
piro, of Lewiston, Maine, president, urging 
Congress to establish a qualified nonpartisan 
commission composed of Members of Con- 
gress, representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment, and independent lawyers, account- 
ants, and economists to write a simple reve- 
nue law which will express a permanent and 
consistent policy of Federal taxation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3892. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Secretary of the Kentucky Aeronautics Com- 
mission, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to opposition to 
House bill 3420; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

3893. Also, petition of the clerk of the board 
of supervisors of the county of Kern, State 
of California, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to opposition 
of Senate bill 1257 and House bill 3018; to 


the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, DecEMBER 6, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose hand is on the destiny 
of this world, let our prayer before Thee 
be as incense in adoration and praise. O 
how great is Thy goodness which Thou 
hast laid up for them that fear Thee and 
put their trust in Thee before the sons 
of men. May it be said unto them who 
are of a fearful heart, be strong, behold 
our God will come and save you. 

Heavenly Father; with solemn earn- 
estness we pray that our souls may be 
free of the horrors of hate; a good man 
carries heaven with him and Thy 
strength ennobles him. Each day let us 
contemplate with breathless responsi- 
bility the far-reaching influence of our 
labors. Grant that the disciples of our 
Lord may inspire us; they were wisest 
when lowliest and least conscious of 
their attainments. O guard us against 
self-aggrandizement and clothe us with 
that spiritual wealth and power which 
spring out of thoughts divine. Help us to 
rise above temper and tempest and 
crown us with a multiplied sense of cour- 
age and faith; let the unworded petition 
breathe forth from every breast. Set 


Thy will, dear Lord, to resist those who 
go on in sin and disobedience and are 
seeking to turn out the lights which 
illuminate the pathway to a world of 


peace and cooperation. O deliver this 
sin-stricken earth from the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness and from the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday and 
Thine shall be the glory forever, through 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, December 3, 1943, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Gatling, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution commem- 
orating the fortieth anniversary of the first 
airplane flight by Wilbur and Orville Wright. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. Bark- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Justice. 

Department of the Navy. 

Executive Office of the President (Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board). 

Executive Office of the President (War 
Manpower Commission, N. Y. A.). 

The National Archives. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. Bark- 
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LEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of the Navy. 

epartment of War. 

Executive Office of the President (War 
Production Board). 

Executive Office of the President (Of- 
fice of Price Administration). 

Federal Security Agency. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY FOR SERVICEMEN 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, every Member of Congress, re- 
gardless of party affiliation, I am sure, 
is anxious to give full justice to the men 
who have been members of the fighting 
forces. Six hundred thousand men and 
women have already been mustered out 
of the service with honorable discharges. 
Some have been obliged to endure ex- 
treme hardships because they left the 
service practically penniless. They re- 
quire a cash payment at the time of their 
discharge. 

Congress, I am sure, will do the right 
thing by the veterans and I rise to urge 
that it be done when the need is great. 
The time to do it is now if we are to 
give justice to all. I hope the commit- 
tee will report the bill this week and 
that we can have it a law before Christ- 
mas. Wecould not do anything better to 
strengthen the morale of the fighting 
men and the people of the Nation. We, 
of course, will have a full program later 
to meet the needs of the veterans. The 
committee members have been working 
diligently for months upon this legisla- 
tion, and they deserve full credit; but, I 
repeat, let us meet at once the particular 
need of a cash payment upon discharge. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure we all agree with the statement 
made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin]. He has touched 
on an important matter which confronts 
every veteran upon his discharge and 
will confront such veterans in the future. 

We are all hopeful that early action 
may be taken. We all realize that the 
committee to which the bill has been 
referred has a large number of bills be- 
fore it. We are hopeful that the com- 
mittee will hold hearings as quickly as 
possible so that legislation will be passed 
that will provide for the mustering-out 
compensation for these veterans. It 
will be of invaluable assistance to veter- 
ans discharged in the past and particu- 
larly those in the future and will be of 
equally great assistance to society in the 
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quick readjustment of these men to civil- 
ian life. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK.~ I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If Members of the 
House will sign petition No. 8 which the 
veterans’ organizations are asking for to 
concentrate this legislation in the hands 
of the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, this legislation will be 
taken up without delay. 


TO ELIMINATE PRIVATE SUITS FOR PEN- 
ALTIES AND DAMAGES ARISING OUT OF 
FRAUDS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WALTER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
1203) to eliminate private suits for pen- 
alties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States, for printing 
under the rule, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article written by Daniel J. 
Tobin. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE ROGER M. CALLOWAY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sad duty to announce to the House 
the passing on of Roger Calloway, for- 
merly of the State of Wyoming, one of 
the reading clerks of the House. Mr. 
Calloway served in that capacity for 
nearly 5 years industriously, energeti- 
cally, and ably. His friends were num- 
bered by his acquaintances. I do not be- 
lieve that he had an enemy. I never, in 
all of the time that I have known him, 
heard him utter a word against anyone. 
He was a lovable, fine gentleman. He 
was my friend and I was his friend. He 
will be missed by all of us. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to includegtherein an 
editorial recently published by the retail 
grocers of California. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE ROOSEVELT-CHURCHILL-STALIN 

CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce to the House that the Chair 
has in hand a copy of a statement made 
by Messrs. Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin, which will be released at 1 o’clock. 
Immediately thereafter, without objec- 
tion, the Chair will lay the message be- 
fore the House. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
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to include therein a dinner program of 
the Furlough Club, at Endicott, N. Y., and 
also an address by Mr. Ray Youmans, 
master of ceremonies, together with an 
address of my own. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Epwin ARTHUR HALL] ? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of all other special orders today the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday next, after disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s table and at 
the conclusion of any special orders here- 
tofore entered I may address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis] ? 

There was no objection. 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. GALE] ? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. GALE addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


REGISTRATION OF DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN COMPANIES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr, Vooruts] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I am introducing today a com- 
panion bill to Senate bill 1476 introduced 
into the Senate by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 
I am doing this. of course, after having 
fully consulted with the Senator from 
Wyoming about my intended action. 

This bill is, in my judgment, one of the 
most important and timely measures 
ever introduced in the United States 
Congress, and I believe that the Senator 
from Wyoming has performed an out- 
standing service in preparing it for in- 
troduction. The bill’s purpose is to pro- 
tect our country against the menace of 
the international cartel which has proven 
so great an obstacle to full production of 
necessary war equipment, as well as to 
the effective development of America’s 
productive capacity in peacetime. 

The measure would require domestic 
and foreign companies doing business in 
the United States to register with the 
Attorney General copies of any foreign 
contracts in which they or their affiliate 
companies participate whenever any such 
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contract contains any of the following 
provisions: First, restriction of produc- 
tion, sale, use, lease, or purchase of any 
articles of commerce; second, artificial 
fixing of prices; third, restriction of mar- 
keting territory; fourth, provision for the 
formation or use of any corporation for 
joint operations; or fifth, regulation or 
provision for the use of domestic or for- 
eign patents or trade-marks. All such 
contracts would be open for public in- 
spection. 

This bill in other words, Mr. Speaker, 
is aimed to make the facts regarding in- 
ternational cartels known to the Ameri- 
can people before, not after, they have 
done their damaging work. The inter- 
national cartel amounts in effect to a 
secret treaty entered into not by govern- 
ments but by private monopolistic cor- 
porations and we ought by this time to 
know very well how effective such cartels 
can be in profoundly altering the relative 
military strength of différent nations, 
controlling and throttling both interna- 
tional trade and domestic production, 
and in exacting from the people extor- 
tionate prices for products which under 
competitive conditions would be pro- 
duced in abundance and sold at reason- 
able prices. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an article with reference to the price of 
corn, and I also ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
on the subject of the price of cotton cloth 
in China. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BECKWorRTH] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorp in two separate instances and to 
include two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Ft. Worth Star Telegram on soldier 
vote problems, and also to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include an editorial by Raymond 
Brooks, Boston, appearing in the Austin 
Statesman, on the proposition of States’ 
rights. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Russe.u]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
on the subject Blueprints of a Lasting 
Peace. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MurpocKk]? 

There was no objeciion. 
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BLUEPRINTS OF A LASTING PEACE 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
gona [Mr. MurpockK]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on 
this date and at this particular stage of 
our participation in World War No. 2, 
although I anticipate a long, hard road 
ahead, I have no doubts of ultimate vic- 
tory for the Allied cause. That victory 
must be unconditional surrender of the 
Axis powers and their satellites. Now, 
ever since I became a Member of Con- 
gress in January 1937, I have given most 
of my thoughts and energy to promot- 
ing our national defense, as war clouds 
loomed on the horizon and troubled 
world conditions became more ominous. 
Of course, since the outbreak of this war 
I have given’ most of my thought and 
energy to all legislative steps necessary 
to carry it on successfully. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I feel that—while 
fighting through—the time has come to 
give thought to what must follow. Ac- 
cordingly I have been reading and study- 
ing many proposals for plans and blue- 
prints of a lasting peace. Some of these 
are speeches by eminent jurists, univer- 
sity presidents, diplomats, military lead- 
ers, and well-known scientific men. 
Proposals range all the way from such 
scholarly discourse of President Hutch- 
ins and the guarded language of Sumner 
Welles to the scientific planning of Ely 
Culbertson. 

Some of these leaders in post-war 


planning offer high idealism and pro- 
pose an organization of the united 
states of the world with our own coun- 
try playing the leading, beneficent part. 
Others propose a stern peace enforced as 
a Pax Americana, if necessary, by the 
superior armed force of the United 


States of America. In the midst of all 
this discussion I am slowly crystallizing 
my own thought in regard to this most 
vital of all issues. 


WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 
PROPAGANDA 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
difficult for me to restrain my anger and 
to state just exactly what I think about 
a certain statement released by the War 
Relocation Authority, Columbus, Ohio, 
relative to the inducement of Japanese 
labor to come to Ohio and Michigan and 
live on our farms. 

I want to give just two quotations from 
that Midwest Frontier, the publication 
referred to. 

One of them is as follows: 

Believe it or not, some few tenants and 
seasonal workers (in Ohio and Michigan) do 
not bathe. They think it is unhealthy. We 
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need you people to change our ideas about 
this. You have a lesson to teach Ohio and 
Michigan farmers in sanitation. It is a con- 
tribution you can make to our way of living. 


The other quotation is as follows: 

We need your faithfulness to your task, 
your willingness to work, and your apprecia- 
tion of a job well done. There are a lot of 
workers in the Middle West—in Ohio and 
Michigan—who are not careful, painstaking, 
and accurate. This you can teach them. You 
will do much for your fellow men and much 
for our sense of the art of agriculture, as 
well as the science. 


Mr. Speaker, a single county in the 
Fifth District has probably more bath- 
tubs than the whole Japanese Empire. 
We have no such people, unless they are 
those moved in from other areas. When 
one remembers the old and infirm who 
have joined the young and the strong to 
feed such people as Mr. Dakan and Mr. 
Weiss, and have maintained Mr. Dakan 
on the State pay roll for years—no, Mr. 
Speaker, we are not ready to come to 
soaking a whole village in one pit—men 
and women indiscriminately. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday, 
December 13, at the completion of all 
legislative business of the day and after 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and revise and 
extend my own remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] ? 

There was no objection. 


AID TO DISCHARGED SOLDIERS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we have a matter that we can- 
not turn our faces away from and that 
is to provide an immediate cash pay- 
ment for those discharged from the 
armed forces. Men of World War No. 1 
at the time of discharge from the armed 
services were given $60. No law of this 
kind has been enacted for the men of 
World War No. 2. It is only human and 
only decent to do this and especially as 
our war industries are closing down. 
These men will go home and cannot get 
jobs. In my own city of Lowell, Mass., 
7,500 people have been thrown out of 
work on account of a munitions plant 
closing down. Veterans will not be able 
to securé employment. Many of the 
women working in that plant are widows 
and will have no money coming in. 
Many of these widows have sons or 
daughters in the service. 

Mr. Speaker, unless these veterans 
can have money to tide them over, they 
will be in a very sorry situation. Medi- 
cine is not an exact science. Many of 
these men who are supposed to be suffer- 
ing from some sort of nerve exhaustion 
will be found later to be suffering from 
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more serious disabilities which will last 
for some time. 

Many of these cases have not been 
given service connection for nervousness, 
Many have not been rated at all. 

I do not believe there will be a single 
vote against a cash payment for the vet- 
erans and I hope this measure will be 
passed before Christmas. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a newspaper article and also 
a clipping from one of the bureaucratic 
publications entitled “Midwest Frontier.” 
I may say, Mr. Speaker, that this indi- 
cates the depth of intellectual depravity 
to which some bureaucratic writers sink, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WooprvuFrFr]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of contract termination and to 
include copy of an address I made on 
that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Harness]? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article from the Daily American, 
of West Frankfort, Il., dated Wednes- 
day, December 1, 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a newspaper editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Ra@orp and include therein an 
editorial from the Wayne County News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a resolution of the St. Louis County 
Bankers Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing the legislative program of the day 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

FERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Chio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, regarding 
V/. R. A.’s publication Midwest Frontiers, 
I believe that any farmer or anyone else 
who has been able to even keep his head 
above the offal which has been scattered 
throughout the Middle West during the 
past 19 years by the master spreaders in 
Washington should receive a medal and 
should not be accused of being unsani- 
tary. 

The Ohio farmer knows how and has 
been able to cope with ordinary sanita- 
tion problems but this 10-year deluge is 
something new and more putrescent, 
probably diabureaurhea. 

We middle westerners may not be the 
most sanitary people on earth, but we do 
know that when something begins to 
smell too much, it is rotten and should 
be buried 

We have reached that conclusion re- 
garding the present putrescent “new 
stealers” and the interment will be held 
in November 1944. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in certain quotations with reference to 
the Japanese bath story. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
following the legislative program of the 
day and any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

FARM PRICES 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





Is there objection to | 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my very fine farmers has sent me a 
letter in which he said: 

Last winter we sold our cows that were 
through as milkers, and our steers, for 12 
cents per pound alive and 25 cents dressed. 
Now Farmer Peets pays 4 to 7 cents for such 
animals and we can’t sell dressed beef at all. 
I paid $9.10 for a Co-op tractor axle in 1942, 
now the bill is $16.50. Chickens are selling 
at 16 cents per pound in Chesoning and 39 
cents per pound in Saginaw, which gives 23 
cents to someone. You know, Mr. Crawford, 
that such conditions are impossible to bear, 
We have sold all our sows, and pigs can be 
bought for 50 cents each, and dairy calves 
must be killed at 2 days to avoid losing $10 
worth of miik. 


CEILING PRICE ON CORN 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the action of 
the O. P. A. in raising the price of corn 
from $1.07 to $1.16 per bushel is typical 
of the bungling, muddling, and ineffi- 
ciency of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and amounts to just another gesture 
and is too little and too late. For more 
than 6 months I have been urging the 
O. P.. A. to either substantially increase 
the ceiling price on corn or remove it 
entirely. I even voted against a sum- 
mer recess as a protest against the delay 
of the O. P. A. in acting to place a ceiling 
price on corn where it would start corn 
noving from the Middle Western States 
to eastern poultrymen and dairymen. 
Our dairy and poultry industry in the 
East is in a critical situation and each 
month is getting worse. Farms are be- 
ing abandoned, herds disposed of, and 
production cut at a time when the coun- 
try needs greater production in milk and 
eggs as a contribution to the war effort. 
I do not believe the action of the O. P. A. 
will help the farmers of the East or bring 
them anycorn. The ceiling price should 
have been removed entirely or set at 
not less than $1.25 per bushel and pos- 
sibly at $1.35. What the dairymen and 
poultrymen in the East want is corn and 
they are willing to pay the price, but 
if they cannot get it it will mean ruin 
and destruction for many of them. Two 
of my distinguished constituents who are 
dirt farmers have already been forced by 
O. P. A. bureaucratic exactions and regi- 
mentations to change their farm labels 
from dirt farmers—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to a producer and distributor of 
Christmas trees and Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., to a horticulturist and picker of 
apples. 


REHABILITATION OF VETERANS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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(Mr. Puitsin addressed the House, 

His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a copy of a radio address de- 
livered by Mr. Ray Henle in connection 
with the violation of the censorship 
agreement by Reuters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

POLITICAL SNIPING 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. 


Mr. Speaker, 


| former Governor Landon has reached a 


new political low in his remarks of last 
Saturday which appeared in the press. 

During the past 4 years, in fact, al- 
most since President Roosevelt defeated 
him in 1936, he has been nothing but an 
unfair critic of everything the President 
has done. His tactics have been to en- 
gage in cheap political sniping, the type 
of political tactics that one hardly ex- 
pects from a man who was once honored 
by the Republican Party as the nominee 
for President. 

Former Governor Landon seems to 
have adopted the role of being the front 
man for those who are trying to smear 
President Roosevelt. 

In the past he has confined himself 
pretty much to domestic affairs, but last 
Saturday he extended his sniping efforts 
to our foreign policy. Mr. Landon was 
in the ranks of the isolationists before 
Pearl Harbor. If a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress had followed his posi- 
tion of opposition, when Pearl Harbor 
happened, our country would have been 
defenseless and unable to carry on the 
war. The only course we could have 
taken would have been to make the best 
terms we could with Nazi Germany and 
the Japs, and anyone with common 
sense knows what those terms would have 
been. Mr. Landon was wrong then and 
he is still wrong. 

One thing is certain. Under the cou- 
rageous leadership of President Roosevelt 
we are winning the war—and we will also 
win the peace. 

It is about time the people of our coun- 
try realize just what is going on, mis- 
statements and false statements being 
made for purely political purposes, the 
only result of which can be to divide our 
people, and an attempt from a political 
angle to impair the prestige of President 
Roosevelt. This is a dangerous role to 
play in wartime. 

When men like-Governor Landon make 
unfair and unjustifiable statements, the 
people should remember his pre-Pearl 
Harbor record of isolationism. 
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Constructive criticism is one thing. 
Mr. Landon’s negative criticism and 
sniping tactics are another thing. 

Mr. Landon was so far wrong before 
Pearl Harbor on legislation concerning 
the very future and existence of our 
country, that he ought to be so ashamed 
of his poor vision and unsound judg- 
ment to remain silent on matters con- 
cerning the war, and to cease opposition 
for purely political reasons. He should 
let President Roosevelt, whose judgment 
was correct, and under whose leadership 
the war is being conducted successfully, 
conduct it to a successful conclusion, 
without being exposed to the type of un- 
fair opposition that Mr. Landon repre- 
sents. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
estimate of the cost of inserting in the 
ReEcorp an address by the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes before the American Pe- 
troleum Institute and also an address by 
Mr. Ralph K. Davies before the same in- 
stitute. The cost of one is $112.50 and 
of the other $120. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks and include 
these addresses if they have not already 
been inserted in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes 
that it has already been done but that 
can be investigated. Without objection, 
they may be inserted in the Recorp if 
that has not already been done, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the ReEcorp, 
and further to extend my own remarks 
and include therein an editorial and a 
resolution pertaining to the question of 
silver. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES AND WORLD PROTEST 
SHOCKING ARREST OF STUDENTS AT 
UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp concerning the 
mass arrest of Norwegian students at 
Oslo University in Norway, and include 
therein an article of news of Norway by 
the Norwegian Ambassador. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

CORRECTION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
Gay, November 29, referring to gasoline 
which had been given to various union 
organizers, I made the statement: 

These union organizers, so-called—some of 
them convicted criminals—have been getting 
ail the gasoline they need to drive from Grand 
Rapids te Holland. 


This morning I received a letter say- 
ing the union organizers had never been 
convicted of any criminal offense. I 
Gesire to correct the Recorp by striking 
out “some of them convicted criminals.” 
I want to let the matter referring to the 
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union organizers who drove from De- 
troit to Port Huron, and the part that 
shows a list of their convictions, stand; 
but with reference to those who drove 
from Grand Rapids to Holland, Mich., 
I want to strike that out, as I accept the 
statement of Mr. Thomas Ward, an at- 
torney whom I know personally, who 
wrote in their behalf, that such state- 
ment was not accurate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? ° 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS POLICY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no authority to speak for Mr. Landon. I 
do not believe I ever met the gentleman. 
I think I remember having voted for him 
on one occasion, but I am sure he will 
appreciate the advice of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Might I add, too, 
that if Mr. Landon was mistaken,. there 
were a great many of us in this country 
who were mistaken about the situation 
and perhaps our mistake or our misin- 
formation, if it was that, is due to the 
fact that we were told all the time there 
was not going to be any war in which 
we would be involved and no one would 
be sent across the sea. If that was true, 
of course, we did not need conscription. 
I understand from a publication recently 
sent out by the State Department, the 
administration knew all about an at- 
tack about to be made on Pearl Harbor 
and what happened just before, but they 
cid not do anything about it. They let 
it come and the people there were sur- 
prised, our people were killed, and our 
ships destroyed. Now, is it due to the 
fact they did not actually have the in- 
formation? Can you charge it is due to 
those of us who wanted to keep out of 
this war and who relied on the state- 
ments of Members on the majority side 
and statements of those who told us they 
were speaking for the administration? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


TOLLING OF STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday last I introduced into the 
House, House Joint Resolution 199, which 
provides an extension of time for the 
court martialing or punishment of any 


or all persons, military or civilian, who > 


were derelict in their duty at Pearl Har- 
bor or in connection with that catastro- 
phe. As Members of the House know, 
the press has intimated that both Gen- 
eral Short and Admiral Kimmel have ex- 
pressed willingness to waive the statute 
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of limitations which expires tomorrow. 
There is a serious question in the minds 
of many able lawyers whether or not 
they, or any Department concerned, 
have the authority to waive in advance of 
its operation the statute of limitations. 
My resolution is a plain and simple one. 
It simply extends the time for court 
martialing or punishment of any or all 
persons in military or civilian capacity 
up to and including 1 calendar year 
after the formal declaration of peace 
with Japan has been officially ratified by 
the Senate of the United States. In 
fairness to the House I want to Say this 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. Unfortunately there 
is not a quorum of the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the city, because some 
of the members have gone home and 
others are on official trips of inspection. 
But I talked less than an hour ago to the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. May], who is 
wholeheartedly in favor of this joint 
resolution. Many Members, both of the 
Senate and of the House, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, have expressed will- 
ingness to see it pass immediately, and it 
must be passed today or not later than 
tomorrow if it is to be effective. No one 
has expressed opposition to it. There- 
fore I am asking unanimous consent to 
take up House Joint Resolution 199 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
rather that the gentleman wait until the 
call of the Consent Calendar. Certainly 
the gentleman will be recognized at that 
time to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for the consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the Chair very 
much, . 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS POLICY 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened to the gentleman from 
Michigan just now. What is he doing? 
Is he trying to have an alibi about some- 
thing? O Mr. Speaker, I remember 
that just 2 months before Pearl Harbor 
the gentleman from Michigan and oth- 
ers voted against the extension of the 
draft. The gentleman from Michigan 
and those on that side of the House had 
every opportunity to know what was 
happening in the world, but because of 
pure partisanship they blinded their eyes 
as they are doing now, and as Mr. Lan- 
don is doing at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address. the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing a great deal of criticism now 
about the way veterans are being 
treated—especially by individuals who 
have done the least for them. 

I notice that some men who voted 
acainst my amendment raising the base 
pay of the men in the service to $50 a 
month, are now contending that there 
is an unholy combination between north- 
ern Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats, because we refuse to violate the 
Constitution of the United States, set up 
a Federal election commission in viola- 
tion of the laws of every State in the 
Union, and wreck the election machinery 
of the whole Nation. 

What we are trying to do is to give 
men in our armed forces the right to 
vote for everything, from President 
down, give them all the help they need 
to get these ballots to them and back, 
including free air-mail service, but to 
leave the election machinery in the 
hands of the States, 

If the substitute passed by the Senate 
is adopted by the House it will do that 
very thing. 

DISABLED VETERANS 

Now as to the disabled veterans, we 
have been trying in every way we could— 
I am speaking of members of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion—every single one of them, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, to bring out legis- 
lation that would take care of thesé dis- 
abled men who are being discharged. 

We have a petition in the Well of the 
House now, petition No. 8, to amend the 
rules so as to concentrate this legislation 
in the hands of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

I now invite each and every Member 
of the House to sign that petition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter received from Mr. C. W. 
Kitchen, Deputy Administrator of the 
Food Distribution Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


OUR TOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] in attempting to defend the state- 
ment of Mr. Landon says that we were 
advised of the danger of an attack upon 
Pearl Harbor and did nothing about it. 
I would like to remind the gentleman 
that the President of the United States, 
as far back as May 1940, called our atten- 
tion to the serious condition of world 
affairs and asked for money to strengthen 
tne Army and the Navy. I recall, also, 
that he appointed two prominent Re- 
publicans, one as Secretary of War and 
one as Secretary of the Navy. If the 








Army and the Navy were not prepared 
for Pear] Harbor you cannot charge it to 
the Democrats, because those two agen- 
cies were headed by Republicans, and 
they know what was coming if anybody 
knew. So let us keep the record straight. 
Mr. Landon ought to keep quiet about 
foreign affairs, because his advice, if we 
had followed it, would have led us into 
a situation much worse than the present. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Ramsprecx] 
has expired. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


OFFICE OF FISHERY COORDINATION 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar, S. 1242, to authorize 
appropriations for salaries and expenses, 
Office of Fishery Ccordination. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NAVY NURSE CORPS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2976, to grant military rank to certain 
members of the Navy Nurse Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the present 
war and for 6 months thereafter, or until 
such earlier time as the Congress by con- 
current resolution or the President by proc- 
lamation may designate, the Superintend- 
ent and all other members of the Navy 
Nurse Corps entitled under existing laws to 
relative rank shall have and shall be desig- 
nated by the rank which corresponds to the 
relative rank heretofore provided by law for 
such Superintendent and members. 

Src. 2. Nothing in this act contained shall 
alter, enlarge, or modify the provisions of 
law relating to the authority of such mem- 
bers of the Navy Nurse Corps, or to the man- 
ner of their appointment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AWARDS IN CONNECTION WITH WAR 
MINERALS RELIEF 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2616, to enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior to complete payment of awards in 
connection with the war minerals relief 
statutes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to complete 
payment of awards under the act entitled 
“An act to amend section 5 of the act of 
March 2, 1919, generally known as the war 
minerals relief statutes”, approved Ma; 18, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1355), there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $54,- 
775.82, in addition to the sum authorized by 
such act of May 18, 1936. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
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third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Jcint Resolution 166, to provide 
for the disposition of the proceeds to ac- 
crue as a result of the interlocutory 
judgment of the Court of Claims in the 
suit brought against the United States 
by the Menominee Tribe of Indians, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? . 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, when this bill 
was before the House last Consent Cal- 
endar day, I discussed it at length, and 
then asked that the bill go over without 
prejudice, in order that I might consult 
with the Attorney General. I sent the 
Attorney General a copy of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD which contained the de- 
bate, urged him to read it, and I asked 
him ‘vhat the Department desired to do 
with reference to the legislation. I have 
a reply from him. 

The letter is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., November 19, 1943, 
Hon. JoHN J. CocHRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Accounts, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As requested in 
your letter of November 15, 1943, I have ex- 
amined the debate on House Joint Resolution 
166, appearing on pages 9537-9538 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for that date. 

You are correct in your statement as to 
the general policy with regard to gratuity 
offsets and also in your belief that if the res- 
olution becomes a law and the Menominee 
Indians do not prevail in other suits now 
pending in the Court of Claims, the United 
States might lose the opportunity of assert- 
ing its gratuity offsets. 

When the matter was submitted to this 
Department, this possibility was considered. 
The need of restoring the land to the res- 
ervation seemed important from an admin- 
istrative standpoint, however, and seemed to 
counterbalance the possibility of losing the 
opportunity of asserting these offsets, espe- 
cially as there are a number of other claims 
and the offsets can be used against any of 
them. For these reasons this Department 
did not object to the substantive purpose 
of the resolution but did suggest amend- 
ments which are intended to leave no doubt 
that the offsets will be available to assert 
against recoveries in the other suits, if any, 
and also against the present judgment for 
the value of the swamp lands in case the 
plan of acquiring those lands should not be 
effected. These amendments have been ac- 
cepted by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and have been included in the bill reported 
by the committee. 

Because of the special circumstances sur- 
rounding this case, I have no objection to 
the bill as amended by the committee. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. COCHRAN. You will note that 
the Attorney General agrees with every- 
thing I said on the floor of the House. 
He then goes on to state, “When the 
matter was submitted to this Department 
this possibility was considered.” He says 
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there is a situation that required the At- 
torney General to suggest certain amend- 
ments to the committee, and that the 
committee, having accepted the amend- 
ments, he is now in favor of the passage 
of the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is not my 
purpose to object to this bill, but I want 
it distinctly understood that with refer- 
ence to offsets the passage of this bill 
by no means sets a precedent that I pro- 
pose to recognize. I want that remem- 
bered. This is the first time that the 
Attorney General has agreed to eliminate 
offsets, and he is going on the assump- 
tion, and I said it was an assumption, 
that the Menominees are going to win 
another of their cases, and then we could 
recover as offsets our advances to those 
Indians. 

Of course, if the Indians lose their 
other cases then we are out of luck as 
well as money. 

The bill does provide the Government 
will have the power to offset any other 
claim by charging off gratuities. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman in- 
sists that offsets be counted in, and I as- 
sure him that it is my understanding 
that this bill does not waive the general 
policy of offsets, as the gentleman has 
always advocated it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I know it does not, 
and I know it is not going to do it as far 
as I am concerned with any kind of a 
bill. As far as I am concerned, and I 
know I am only one Member of this 
House, if this bill does pass and it goes 
to the Senate, and objectionable amend- 
ments are added to the bill in the Senate, 
I will oppose it when it comes back to the 
House. The general offset provisions 
must never be repeated. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I wish to 
thank the gentleman for the time he has 
put in on this legislation. I wish to say 
that his action today is going to facilitate 
the production of lumber very materially 
on this Indian reservation—lumber that 
is badly needed in the war effort and 
which cannot be used at the present time 
because no one knows who owns the 
timber. I thank the gentleman very 
much. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It was at my sugges- 
tion, 8 years ago, the general ofiset provi- 
sion was embodied in a deficiency bill. 
It has already saved the Government 
hundreds of millions of dollars. True, 
this is a small amount in comparison 
with other pending claims, and, frankly, 
I do not like to, but I am following the 
decision of the Attorney General because 
in the past many times I have justified 
my action on his advice. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the United States Court of Claims, 
by interlocutory judgment of December 1, 
1941, in a suit by the Menominee Tribe of 
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Indians against the United States, No. 
44294, brought pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the act of September 3, 1935 (ch. 
839, 49 Stat. 1085), as amended, found and 
held that the Menominee Indians are entitled 
to recover from the United States the value 
of timber removed from, and the present 
acquisition cost of, certain swamplands 
within the boundaries of their reservation 
which the United States, in violation of the 
provisions of the treaty of May 12, 1854 (10 
Stat. 1064), failed to convey to the Menom- 
inee Indians, but reserved for further pro- 
ceedings the determination of the amount 
of the recovery and the deduction of offsets, 
if any; and 

Whereas said act of September 3, 1935, pro- 
vided that in the event of a judgment against 
the United States as aforesaid, the United 
States may in lieu of paying the present 
acquisition costs of such lands acquire and 
hold said lands in trust for the sole benefit 
and use of the Menominee Tribe of Indians, 
but provided no method for exercising such 
election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That upon petition of the 
attorneys for the Menominee Tribe of In- 
dians the Court of Claims shall, in order to 
give effect to its interlocutory judgment, 
enter judgment in favor of the said tribe 
for (a) $13,666.80, representing the amount 
of the recoyery by reason of the timber re- 
moved since May 12, 1854, from the swamp- 
lands which the court has found the United 
States unlawfully failed to convey to the 
said tribe pursuant to the treaty of May 12, 
1854; and (b) $1,420,836.03, representing the 
present acquisition cost of such lands to the 
said tribe of Indians; and no offsets, includ- 
ing gratuities, shall be allowed to the United 
States in determining the amount of such 
judgment, but any such offsets which the 
United States may have, including gratuities, 
as defined in section 3 of the act of Septem- 
ber 3, 1935 (ch. 839, 49 Stat. 1085), as 
amended, may be pleaded and allowed in any 
other suit now pending or hereafter to be 
brought by the Menominee Tribe of Indians 
against the United States. 

Sec. 2. Upon the entry of such judgment, 
which shall not bear interest, a copy or tran- 
script thereof, certified by the clerk of the 
Court of Claims, and signed by the Chief Jus- 
tice, or in his absence by the presiding judge 
of said court, shall be presented, as in other 
cases, to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall certify the same to the Congress for 
appropriation. 

Sec. 3. After the entry of such judgment, 
the Court of Claims, without awaiting the ap- 
propriation by the Congress of money to pay 
the same, shall, on petition of attorneys for 
the Menominee Tribe of Indians, determine 
the amount of fees which the attorneys for 
the Menominee Tribe of Indians shall be en- 
titled to receive under section 7 of the act 
of September 3, 1935, as amended. 

Sec. 4. Upon the making of an appropria- 
tion by the Congress for the payment of the 
judgment rendered there shall be set aside 
from such appropriation a sum sufficient to 
pay the attorneys’ fees, which shall, however, 
not be paid until after the completion of the 
purchase of the swamplands specified in sec- 
tion 1 (b), as hereinafter provided; said ap- 
propriation to be disbursed py the Secretary 
of the Interior as herein provided. The por- 
tion of such judgment representing the value 
of the timber specified in section 1 (a) less 
the pro rata amount thereof deductible for 
attorneys’ fees, in the same ratio that the 
total amount of attorneys’ fees bears to the 
amount of the judgment, shall upon the cem- 
pletion of the purchase of the said swamp- 
lands be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians as provided in the last sen- 
tence of section 7 of the act of September 3, 
1935, as amended. The balance of the ap- 
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propriation shall be available for the pur- 
chase from the State of Wisconsin, but not 
by eminent domain, of the swamplands speci- 
fied in section 1 (b). The purchase of the 
said swamplands shall be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who is authorized to ac. 
cept on behalf of the United States a quit- 
claim deed or other form of conveyance to 
such lands satisfactory to the attorney Gen- 
eral of the United Ctates. Title to such lands 
shall be taken in the name 6f the United 
States in trust for the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians. The United States shall acquire and 
hold such lands for the sole benefit and use 
of the said Indians as if they had become 
part of the Menominee Reservation pursuant 
to the treaty of May 12, 1854. 
Sec. 5. In the event that said purchase is 
not completed within 18 months after the 
entry of judgment by the Court of Claims, 
then, upon petition of the Attorney General 
or the attorheys for the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians, the Court of Claims shall vacate and 
set aside the said judgment entered pursuant 
to section 1 hereof. Thereupon the court 
shall proceed to determine, as provided by 
the act of September 3, 1935, as amended, the 
amount of offsets, if any, deductible from the 
amounts specified in sections 1 (a) and 1 (b) 
of this act, and shall render final judgment 
pursuant to the terms of the act of Septem- 
ber 3, 1935, as amended. In rendering final 
judgment under this section, the court may 
redetermine the amount of the attorneys’ 
fees. Such judgment shall be satisfied from 
the appropriation made pursuant to sections 
2 and 4 hereof; and any balance of moneys 
appropriated shall thereupon be carried to 
the general fund of the Treasury of the 
United States. . 
Sec. 6. All acts or parts of acts in conflict 
herewith, including the act of September 3, 
1935, are, to the extent of such conflict, modi- 
fied accordingly. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 4, line 23, strike out “18 months” 
and insert “3 years.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include the letter, 
which I mentioned in my remarks, as a 
part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


AMENDING THE SABOTAGE LAW 
(WARTIME) 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3442, to amend sections 1, 2, and 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to punish the willful 
injury or destruction of war material, or 
of war premises or utilities used in con- 
nection with war material, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 20, 1918, as 
amended (40 Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 59, 
secs. 101, 102, and 103). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that this bill has a 
rather extensive and substantial minori- 
ty report I object. 

Mr. KEAN and Mr. CUNNINGHAM 
objected. 
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The SPEAKER. Three objections are 
heard. The bill is stricken from the cal- 
endar. 


JO TRANSFER CERTAIN LAND IN THE 
CROATAN NATIONAL FOREST 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1315, 
providing for the transfer to the custody 
and control of the Secretary of the Navy 
of certain lands comprising a portion of 
Croatan National Forest in the State of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
tne right to object, and I shall not, on the 
last calendar day I objected to the con- 
sideration of this bill until I could secure 
some information from the county in 
which this land was located. I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. R. A. Nunn, 
county attorney for the county in which 
he states there is no objection and that 
they are in accord with the bill. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to insert this letter at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

New BERN, N. C., November 23, 1943. 
Hon. G. A. BARDEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JuDGE: Your letter of 20th instant 
with your colloquy with Representative 
FLANNAGAN has been received and I have read 
it with interest. 

I have talked with some of the county 
commissioners and Mr, Ben O. Jones and 
they advise me to notify you they have no 
objection to the passage of the bill trans- 
ferring lands within the marine base to the 
custody and control of the Navy. 

The county was interested in getting its 
share of the proceeds of timber cut from 
the lands in the national forest. 

With best wishes, 

Yours truly, 
R. A. NUNN. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
transfer to the custody and control of the 
Secretary of the Navy all lands owned by the 
United States and comprising a part of Cro- 
atan National Forest in the State of North 
Carolina which are situated within the pres- 
ent boundaries of the Marine Corps Aviation 
Base, Cherry Point, N. C.: Provided, That in 
the event the area transferred pursuant to 
the provisions of this act shall cease to be 
used for military purposes, it shall revert to 
its former national-forest status. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DESIGNATING THE PERSON WHO SHALL 
ACT AS PRESIDENT UNDER CERTAIN 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
678, designating the person who shall act 
as President if a President shall not have 
been chosen before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term, or when neither a 
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President-elect, nor a Vice President- 
elect shall have qualified. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in my opinion this 
matter is too important for the Consent 
Calendar. I therefore object. 

Mr. COLE of New York and Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM objected. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections are 
heard. The bill is stricken from the cal- 
endar. 


COURT REPORTERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3611. to authorize the appointment of 
court reporters in the district courts of 
the United States, to fix their duties, to 
provide for their compensation, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Judicial Code 
(Act of March 3, 1911, 36 Stat. 1089, as 
amended) is hereby amended by inserting 
after section 5 thereof a new section 5a, en- 
titled “Court Reporters,” as follows: 

“Sec. 5a. Court reporters: 

“(a) Appointment: Each district court of 
the United States, including the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia and the district courts in the Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions, shall appoint 
one or more court reporters for the district 
court in the manner provided for the appoint- 
ment of the clerks of said courts. The per- 
sons to be so appointed shall possess the 
qualifications necessary for the satisfactory 
performance of the duties specified in sub- 
division (b) of this section, to be determined 
by standards which shall be formulated from 
time to time by the Judicial Conference, and 
shall take an oath to perform faithfully such 
duties. The number of reporters to be so 
appointed shall be determined by the Judicial 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges (herein- 
after referred to as the Judicial Conference). 
The court, with the approval of the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts (hereinafter referred to as the 
Director) may appoint additional reporters 
for temporary service not exceeding 3 months, 
when there is more reporting work in the 
district than can be promptly performed by 
the authorized number of reporters and the 
urgency is so great as to render it imprac- 
ticable to obtain the approval of the Judicial 
Conference. If the court and the Judicial 
Conference are of the opinion that in any 
district it is in the public interest that the 
duties of reporter should be combined with 
those of any other employee of the court, the 
Judicial Conference may authorize such a 
combination of positions and fix the salary 
therefor, as provided by subsection (c) hereof, 
any provision of law to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

“(b) Duties: One of the reporters so ap- 
pointed for each district court shall attend 
at each session of the court and at every 
other proceeding that may be designated by 
rule of procedure or order of court or by one 
of the judges of the court, and shall record 
verbatim by shorthand or by mechanical 
means (1) all proceedings in criminal cases 
had in open court, whether in connection 
with plea, trial, or sentence; (2) all proceed- 
ings in all other cases had in open court un- 
less the parties shall specifically agree to 
the contrary; and (3) such other proceedings 
as a judge of the court may direct or as may 
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be required by rule of procedure or order of 
the court or as may be requested by any party 
to the proceeding. The reporter shall attach 
his official certificate to the original short- 
hand notes or other original records so taken 
and promptly file them with the clerk of the 
court, who shall preserve them in the public 
records of the court for not less than 10 years. 
Upon the request of any party to any pro- 
ceeding which has been so recorded or of a 
judge of the court, the reporter shall prompt- 
ly transcribe the original records of the re- 
quested parts of the proceedings and attach 
thereto his official certificate, and shall then 
deliver the transcript to the party or judge 
making the request. He shall also transcribe 
and certify all pleas and proceedings in con- 
nection with the imposition of sentence in 
criminal cases and such other parts of the 
record of proceedings as may be required by 
rule of procedure or order of court. The re- 
porter shall promptly deliver to the clerk for 
the records of the court a certified copy of any 
transcript that he may make of any part of 
the record of any proceeding. The transcript 
of the testimony and proceedings in any case 
when duly certified by such reporter shall be 
deemed prima facie a correct statement of 
such testimony and proceedings. No tran- 
scripts of the proceedings of the court shall 
be considered as official except those made 
from the records taken by the reporter so ap- 
pointed. The said original notes or other 
original records and the said copy of tran- 
script shall be open to inspection in the office 
of the clerk as provided by law with respect 
to books containing the docket or minute of 
Judgments, or decrees thereof. 


“(c) Compensation: Each reporter so ap- 
pointed shall receive an annual salary, to be 
fixed from time to time by the Judicial Con- 
ference and to be paid in the same manner 
and at the same time that the salary of the 
clerk of the court is paid. In fixing such 
salary the Judicial Conference shall take into 
account in each instance the amount of time 
the reporter is required to be in attendance 
upon the court engaged in the performance 
of his duties. Such salary shall not exceed 
$3,000 per annum, except that if the amount 
of time any reporter is required to attend 
upon the court in the performance of his 
duties exceeds 30 weeks annually, as deter- 
mined by the Judicial Conference, the salary 
may in the discretion of the Judicial Con- 
ference be fixed in that instance at an amount 
not exceeding $5,000 per annum. The re- 
porter shall also receive his traveling ex- 
penses and expenses incurred for subsistence 
within the limitations prescribed by law for 
clerks of district courts while necessarily 
absent on official business from the place of 
his regular employment. Necessary equip- 
ment and supplies for recording the proceed- 
ings shall be furnished to the reporter by 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. All other supplies shall be 
furnished by the reporter at his own expense. 
In addition, the reporter may charge and 
collect from parties, including the United 
States, who request transcripts, such fees 
therefor and no other, as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the court subject to 
the approval of the Judicial Conference. The 
fees for transcripts of pleas and proceedings 
in connection with the imposition of sen- 
tence in criminal cases and for transcripts 
furnished to a judge for his personal use 
shall be paid by the United States out of 
money appropriated for that purpose. No 
fee shall be charged or taxed for any copy of 
a transcript delivered to the clerk for the 
records of court as required by subdivision 
(b) of this section. Fees for transcripts fur- 
nished in criminal or habeas corpus proceed- 
ings to persons allowed to sue, defend, or 
appeal in forma pauperis shall be paid by the 
United States out of money appropriated for 
that purpose; and the fees for transcripts 
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furnished in other than criminal or habeas 
corpus proceedings to persons permitted to 
appeal in forma pauperis shall also be paid by 
the United States if the trial judge shall 
certify that the appeal is not frivolous but 
presents a substantial question. Except as to 
transcripts that are to be paid for by the 
United States, the reporter may require any 
party requesting a transcript to prepay the 
estimated fee therefor in advance of delivery 
of the transcript. 

“(d) Administration: The Judicial Confer- 
ence shall supervise and direct the admin- 
istration of this section. Subject to this 
section and pertinent laws, it shall be the 
duty of the court to supervise and direct the 
reporter in the performance of his duties, in- 
cluding dealings with parties requesting 
transcripts. The Judicial Conference shall 
prescribe records which shall be maintained 
and reports which shall be filed by the re- 
porter. Such records shall be inspected and 
audited in the same manner as the records 
and accounts of the clerk and may include 
records showing (1) the quantity of tran- 
scripts prepared, (2) the fees charged and the 
fees collected for transcripts, (3) any ex- 
penses incurred by the reporter in connection 
with transcripts, (4) the amount of time the 
reporter is in attendance upon the court for 
the purpose of recording proceedings, and 
(5) such other information as the Judicial 
Conference may determine. 

“(e) Taxation of fees as costs: In the dis- 
cretion of the court any part or all of the 
fees for transcripts may be taxed as costs in 
the case. Fees paid by the United States for 
transcripts furnished to persons allowed to 
appeal in civil cases in forma pauperis shall 
be taxed in favor of the United States as 
costs in the case.” 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent 
or repugnant to the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry the provisions 
of this act into effect. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING AN EASEMENT FOR AN OIL 
PIPE LINE OVER THE OGDEN ORDNANCE 
DEPOT MILITARY RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1488, to provide a right-of-way for an 
oil pipe line over the Ogden Ordnance 
Depot Military Reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like for some member, either of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs or the author 
of the bill, to explain the provisions of 
the measure, which apparently gives a 
permanent easement to an oil company 
for the construction and maintenance of 
a pipe line over Federal property. If 
there is nobody available to explain it, 
I ask that the bill may be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDING SECTION 44 OF THE LONG- 


SHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2232, to amend section 44 of the Long- 
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shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 44 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) The Commission may, in its discre- 
tion and to the extent that it shall deter- 
mine to be advisable after-consideration of 
current commitments payable from the 
special fund established under this section, 
make payments from such fund upon any 
award heretofore or hereafter made providing 
for the payment of death benefits or com- 
pensation for permanent total and perma- 
nent partial disability, and may provide any 
necessary medical, surgical, and other treat- 
ment required by section 7 of this Act in 
any case of disability, where there has been 
default in the payment of compensation or 
of the furnishing of such medical treatment, 
in any case in which the Commission shall 
determine that the employer had failed to se- 
cure compensation as provided by section 32 
of this act and such default was due to the 
insolvency of the employer, and in any case 
in which such default is due to the insolvency 
of an insured employer and his insurance car- 
rier. Such an uninsured employer or such 
insured employer and such insurance carrier 
shall be liable for payment into such fund of 
the amounts paid therefrom by the Commis- 
sion under the authority of this subsection, 
including the cost of any benefits under 
section 7 of this act paid from such fund; 
and for the purpose of enforcing this liability, 
the Commission, for the benefit of said fund, 
shall be subrogated to all the rights of the 
person receiving such payment or benefits, 
including the right of lien and priority pro- 
vided for by section 17 of this act, as against 
the employer or carrier, or both, and may be 
&@ proceeding in the name of the Commission 
under section 18 or under subdivision (C) of 
section 21 of this act, or both, seek to re- 
cover the amount of the default, or so much 
thereof as in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion is possible, or the Commission may 
settle and compromise any such claim, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, after “may,” insert “upon 
application by a person entitled to compensa- 
tion or upon its own motion,”. 

Page 2, at the end of line 4, following “dis- 
ability,” insert “as found by the deputy com- 
missioner to be needed,”. 

Page 2, at the end of line 11, insert “The 
procedure in respect of claims, modification 
of awards, judicial review, and the adjudi- 
catory processes as provided by this act and 
regulations thereunder, shall not be affected 
because of payment of benefits from such 
special fund, except that the Commission as 
representing the interest of such special fund, 
may appear, in addition to the employer, in 
any proceeding before the deputy commis- 
sioner in respect of any claim or award in 
which benefits may be payable from such 
fund, and shall have all the rights of an 
employer under this act, including those in 
respect to proceedings before the deputy 
commissioner and proceedings for judicial 
review.” 

Page 2, in lines 14 and 16, after the word 
“paid” insert “and to be paid.” ; 

Page 2, line 22, strike out the word “be” 
and insert “bring.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “(C)” and in- 
sert “(c)”. 

Page 2, line 24, after “both,” insert “and”. 

Page 3, line 1, after “default” insert “in- 
cluding the value of future compensation and 
other benefits.”. 
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Page 3, line 8, after “claim.” insert “For 
the foregoing purposes, the Commission is au- 
thorized to make, from any annual appro- 
priation for expenses of administration of 
this act, necessary expenditures for court 
costs, witness fees, or other expenses incj- 
dent to initiation or carrying out of any such 
proceedings or for the purpose of investiga- 
ting the case of any person claiming benefits 
or continuation of benefits from such special 
fund. For the purpose of proceeding against 
any defaulting employer or insurance carrier 
under this subdivision, the deputy commis- 
sioner shall, in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 18 of this act, determine not only com- 
pensation in default but the value of future 
compensation and the value of probable fu- 
ture medical and other costs for services re- 
quired of the employer by section 7 of this 
act. The provisions of section 18 and section 
21 of this act shall apply with respect to a 
compensation order declaring such default, 
and the Commission shall have all rights, for 
the benefit of such fund, as an applicant or 
beneficiary under such sections.” 

Page 3, at the end of the bill, insert the 
following new section: 

“Src. 2. That section 38 of said act be, and 
it is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 38. (a) Any employer required to 
secure the payment of compensation under 
this act who fails to secure such compensa- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment; and in 
any case where such employer is a corpora- 
tion, the president, secretary, and treasurer 
thereof shall be also severally liable to such 
fine or imprisonment as herein provided for 
the failure of such corporation to secure the 
payment of compensation; and such presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer shall be sever- 
ally personally liable, jointly with such cor- 
poration, for any compensation or other 
benefit which may accrue under the said act 
in respect to any injury which may occur to 
any employee of such corporation while it 
shall so fail to secure the payment of com- 
pensation as required by section 32 of this 
act. 

“*(b) Any employer who knowingly trans- 
fers, sells, encumbers, assigns, or in any man- 
ner disposes of, conceals, secretes, or destroys 
any property belonging to such employer, 
after one of his employees has been injured 
within the purview of this act, and with the 
intent to avoid the payment of compensation 
under this act to such employee or his de- 
pendents, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment; and 
in any case where such employer is a corpora- 
tion, the president, secretary, and treasurer 
thereof shall be also severally liable to such 
penalty of imprisonment as well as jointly 
liable with such corporation for such fine. 

“*(c) This section shall not affect any other 
liability of the employer under this act.’” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill to amend sections 44 
and 38 of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act.” 
EXPEDITING PAYMENTS FOR LAND AC- 

QUIRED DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 919, 
to expedite the payment for lands ac- 
quired during the war period. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


TO REMIT CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON ACCOUNT OF OVERPAY- 
MENTS TO PART-TIME CHARWOMEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2449, to remit claims of the United States 
on account of overpayments to part- 
time charwomen in the Bureau of En- 
eraving and Printing, and for other pur- 

oses. 

. There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That remission is hereby 
made of any and all claims of the United 
States in consequence of payments of wages 
at the rate of 78 cents an hour, rather than 
at some lower rate or rates, for work per- 
formed during the period from August 1, 1942, 
to June 30, 1943, both dates inclusive, by 
part-time charwomen employed in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department. Remission is hereby 
made of any and all claims of the United 
States in consequence of payments of wages 
for hours of werk in any one week in excess 
of 40 at the overtime rate of one and one- 
half times the rate at which payments were 
made for the first 40 hours of work in that 
week, rather than at some lower rate or 
rates, for work performed on or after Decem- 
ber 22, 1942, by any of said part-time char- 
women pursuant to temporary details (pend- 
ing promotions) to assignments requiring 48 
hours’ work in 1 week. Said remissions 
are hereby made notwithstanding any de- 
termination that the rate or rates at which 
said payments of wages were made is or are 
in excess of the rate or rates of pay estab- 
lished by law for said employment: Provided, 
That if said payments of wages at said rate 
of 78 cents an hour and at said overtime rate 
are otherwise correct, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized and directed to 
allow credit therefor in the accounts of the 
officers accountable therefor, to make no 
charge against any certifying officer because 
of certification of said payments of wages, 
and to remove every charge, if any, heretofore 
made against any certifying officer because 
of certification of said payment of wages. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to make re- 
funds of any and all amounts heretofore 
withheld or deducted from wages paid to any 
of said part-time charwomen for work per- 
formed after June 30, 1943, in satisfaction or 
partial satisfaction of any and all claims or 
asserted claims of the United States in conse- 
quence of said payments of wages at said 
rate of 78 cents and at said overtime rate. 
The annual appropriation for salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
1944, is hereby made available to the extent 
of $700 for the purpose of making said re- 
funds as herein provided. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF NAVY PERSONNEL 
FOR PERSONAL PROPERTY LOST AS A 
RESULT OF FIRES ON LONG ISLAND, 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3605, to provide for reimbursement of 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fires in tents 
used. as quarters by members of the 
Twelfth Naval Construction Battalion, 


- 
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Long Island, Alaska, on December 26, 
1942, and May 26, 1943, respectively. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate not 
to exceed $6,562.47, as may be required by 
the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for the value of personal property lost or 
damaged in fires occurring in tents used as 
quarters by members of the Twelfth Naval 
Construction Battalion, Long Island, Alaska, 
on December 26, 1942, and May 26, 1943, re- 
spectively: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visiors of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVY PER- 
SONNEL FOR PERSONAL PROPERTY 
LOSS AT NORFOLK NAVY YARD, PORTS- 
MOUTH, VA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3606, to provide for reimbursement of 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire at the Out- 
lying Degaussing Branch of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., on Decem- 
ber 4, 1942. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate not to exceed $5,554.95, as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Navy to 
reimburse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for the value of personal 
property lost or camaged in a fire at the 
Outlying Degaussing Branch of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, -Va., on December 
4, 1942: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be n- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF NAVY PERSONNEL 
AS RESULT OF FIRE AT AMPHIBIOUS 
TRAINING STATION, NORFOLK, VA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3607, to provide for reimbursement of 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or 
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damaged as a result of a fire in tent L-76 
at the Amphibious Training Base, Camp 
Brandford, Norfolk, Va., on March 15, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in aggregate not to 
exceed $221.34, as may be required by the 
Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulaticns as he may prescribe, certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for the value of personal property lost or 
damaged in a fire in tent L-76 at the Amphib- 
ious Training Base, Camp Bradford, Nor- 
folk, Va., on March 15, 1943: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
cludes the call of bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. WHITE. Will 
yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman why Calendar No. 199 
cannot be considered at this time? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that a bill must be on the 
calendar for 3 legislative days. I under- 
stand that this bill has not been on the 
calendar for 3 legislative days. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very urgent matter. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection to the gentleman’s bill. I am 
just calling the attention of the House 
to the fact. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
urgent matter, as outlined in a letter to 
the Speaker and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be considered at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not 
recognize the gentleman for that purpose 
at this time. The gentlemen on the 
committee have not gone into the merits 
of this bill and it cannot be called up 
today. 


the gentleman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include an address 
by Judge Neal W. Workman, of New- 
berry, S. C., on Armistice Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hare]? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

COVERING THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR 

PEARL HARBOR CATASTROPHE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent for 


I ask 
the immediate 
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consideration of House Joint Resolution 
199. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Whereas the surprise attack on Pearl Har- 
bor by the Japanese on December 7, 1941, 
caused shock and humiliation to the people 
of the United States; and 

Whereas said attack needlessly caused a 
tremendous loss of life, property, and prestige 
as well as immediately jeopardizing the se- 
curity of the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the ability of the Japanese to suc- 
cessfully execute such an attack was a seri- 
ous and alarming reflection upon those civil 
and military officials responsible for the main- 
tenance of our national security; and 

Whereas a commission appointed by the 
President to investigate the circumstances 
surrounding such attack has reported their 
findings, and such findings have been released 
in part, indicating a grave dereliction of 
duty on the part of those military and civil 
officials responsible for our defenses, and 
national security at Pearl Harbor; and 

Whereas as a result of said commission’s 
report certain Army and Navy officers have 
been removed from active duty and the pub- 
lic has been assured that as soon as the 
exigencies of war permit these officers will be 
court-martialed; and 

Whereas the period of time provided by 
statute, the Articles of War, Government, and 
Naval Regulations, wherein such prosecutions 
must commence is about to elapse; and 

Whereas the public has been assured also 
that such limitations will be waived by the 
officers already named and suggested as-hav- 
ing been derelict in their duty; and 

Whereas as a matter of law there is doubt 
that such officers and the departments con- 
cerned have any authority to waive any such 
limitations; and 

Whereas there is just reason for believing 
that there are those persons other than the 
military officers already named in the com- 
mission’s report, who may also share in any 
dereliction of duty that resulted in the 
Pearl Harbor catastrophe; and 

Whereas any statute, article, regulation, or 
provision of limitation would operate in any 
event to bar prosecution of any such person 
whether he be civilian or military; and 

Whereas it is highly important and vitally 
necessary, aS soon as war conditions permit, 
that full and proper inquiry be made re- 
specting this disgraceful national calamity, 
that responsibility be fixed, and that guilty 
parties, whether military or civil, be ade- 
quately punished, and that this matter is too 
grave and serious to permit parties who may 
be equally or more guilty than the Army and 
Navy officers already named in the commis- 
sion’s report to escape their full share of the 
responsibility and any just punishment they 
may deserve: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That all statutes, resolu- 
tions, laws, articles, and regulations, affect- 
ing the possible prosecution of any person or 
persons, military or civil, connected with the 
Pearl Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 1941, 
or involved in any other possible or apparent 
dereliction of duty, that operate to prevent 
the court martial or prosecution of any per- 
son or persons in military or civil capacity, 
involved in any matter in connection with 
the Pearl Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 
1941, or involved in any other possible or 
apparent dereliction of duty, are hereby ex- 
tended up to and including 1 calendar year 
after the formal declaration of peace with 
Japan has been Officially signed and ratified 
by the Senate of the United States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr, SHoRT.] 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, we all know, of course, that 
it is only a very unusual emergency con- 
dition which would justify a bill not re- 
ported out of a committee being consid- 
ered by the House in this manner. 
There is no question but what an emer- 
gency situation exists and that this bill 
tends to meet this situation. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the bill be en- 
acted forthwith. However, in agreeing 
to it being brought up by unanimous 
consent without being reported out of a 
committee, I want the Recorp to defi- 
nitely and specifically show that this is 
not to be considered as a precedent. 
We have to respond to exigency when 
exigency requires action. An emergent 


condition exists which the bill called up | 


by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHorT] aims to meet and correct. In 
my opinion, this bill is a sound one, the 
bill should pass, but it is only because 
immediate action is absolutely essential 
that this unusual procedure is permitted. 
Under no condition is the action in not 
objecting to this unanimous consent re- 
quest, and I hope the House will agree to 
the request, to be construed, particularly 
in connection with a bill not reported 
out of a committee, as a precedent for 
future similar action unless a similar 
emergency exists. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
for the excellent statement he has made 
and the opinion he has expressed, in 
which I most heartily concur. I am 
glad, too, that he wants the RrEcorp to 
show that this is not to be construed as 
a precedent. I do appreciate the fine 
attitude of the distinguished majority 
leader and his spirit of cooperation in 
getting this emergency legislation passed 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
intend this to apply to civil persons in 
civil life as well as to military personnel? 

Mr. SHORT. .- Civil as well as military, 
providing they are found guilty of dere- 
liction of duty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SHortT] ? 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri if it is his intention in 
extending the statute of limitations to 
provide that there will be a court martial 
of the commanding officers in the area 
involved after the present war is over? 

Mr. SHORT. This resolution, if 
passed, will legalize after the expiration 
of the statute of limitations the court- 
martialing not only of General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel, but any other military 
authorities or civil authorities who might 
after thorough investigation be found 
guilty of dereliction of duty. 

Mr. WINTER. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman believe we can enact an ex 
post facto law that will extend the time 
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of the statute of limitations on court 
martials beyond the time in which a man 
should be prosecuted? 

Mr. SHORT. I am no lawyer or son 
of a lawyer, but I have read a little law, 
There is serious doubt in my mind 
whether these officers can in advance 
waive the statute of limitations. It 
seems to me that if the two Houses of 
Congress concur and pass a joint resolu- 
tion, they can extend the time of court 
martial or trial. That is a matter for 
the courts to decide. 

Mr. WINTER. Would this extend the 
time in which a private in the Army 
could be prosecuted in a court martial? 

Mr. SHORT. This applies only to 
those cases that are directly connected 
with Pearl Harbor, the catastrophe of 
December 7, 1941. It is limited merely to 
that one incident. 

Mr. WINTER. As I understand the 
matter, the gentleman wants to guaran- 
tee that these two commanding officers 
will be court-martialed? 

Mr. SHORT. It is not guaranteeing 
it, but it certainly is extending the time 
for 1 year after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. We have been assured that unless 
war exigencies permit they will not be 
court-martialed. Of course, they can- 
not very well be court-martialed now, 
with the war raging and going on. But 
after the war is over they can be tried if 
we pass this joint resolution. However, 
the statute of limitations is going to 
lapse before the end of the war. That 
is the purpose of introducing this joint 
resolution. 

Mr. WINTER. Does the gentleman 
believe that if his resolution is adopted 
and the time is extended and this court 
martial is not held, until the year al- 
lowed under this resolution expires 
Short and Kimmel can be tried under a 
court martial? 

Mr. SHORT. No, I do not think they 
could be. This gives them a whole year 
after the war in which to be tried. If 
they are not going to prosecute men 
within 2 or 3 or 4 years after the in- 
cident, of course we should let it go. Mr. 
Speaker, all this resolution does is toll 
the statute for 1 year after the war. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I 
advise the gentleman from Missouri that 
several months ago I introduced a 
measure which would prevent any per- 
son from waiving the provision of the 
statute of limitation, having in mind 
that it is the duty of Government to 
bring anybody suspected of dereliction 
of duty to trial within that period of 
time. That did not contemplate that 
the court martial should be completed 
within the 2 years, but simply that the 
proceeding should be started within 
that time. As far as I know, no report 
has come from either of the departments 


on that bill. It is apparent that they 
desire to have the period of the statute 
of limitations expire. When it does ex- 
pire, it is questionable whether any 
court martial or trial of these respon- 
sible officials may be had: at all. May ! 
ask the gentleman if the purpose of his 
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resolution is to preserve that right until 
after the war. 

Mr. SHORT. It is. That is exactly 
the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. COLE of New York. So that the 
persons may be brought to trial within 
1 year after the cessation of hostilities 
with Japan, and if they are not brought 
to court martial by the Government 
within that period of time, it will be an 
admission that they were not guilty of 
any offense. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
explanation the gentleman from New 
York has given shows that the bill he 
himself introduced is identical in pur- 
pose and intent with the resolution that 
has been introduced. 

Mr. COLE of New York. May I in- 
quire of the gentleman from Missouri if 
his bill does not contemplate Executive 
approval prior to the expiration of De- 
cember 7, 1943; and if so, if he is sure 
that he might have that approval before 
the time expires? 

Mr.SHORT. Of course, I do not know 
just where the Chief Executive is at this 
moment. I think it is a good thing that 
none of us knows exactly where he is. 
But we have a Vice President, I think, 
in the Capitol, who perhaps could act 
in his place. 

Mr. COLE of New York. My reason 
for bringing up this question is to find 
whether the resolution is worded so that 
if Executive endorsement should be fixed 
subsequent to December 7, 1943, the effect 
might be retroactive, to be effective prior 
to December 7. 

Mr. SHORT. That is a question I 
cannot answer. 

Mr. COLE of New York. 
tleman’s resolution. 

Mr. SHORT. I know; but there are 
a lot of things the gentleman from Mis- 
souri does not know about parliamentary 
procedure, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is the word- 
ing of the resolution such as would make 
it in and of itself operative as of a par- 
ticular date prior to December 7, or does 
it become effective when it is signed by 
the President? 

Mr. SHORT. For it to be effective, I 
surmise the President would have to sign 
it. I defer to the judgment of the able 
gentleman from New York on this point. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then the 
resolution should be changed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I say in answer 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. W1n- 
TER] that this is not an ex post facto law 
because this has nothing to do with the 
change of the law as to the commission 
of the crime. 

Mr. SHORT. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is merely the exten- 
Sion of the time in which the man may 
be tried. 

There is another reason why this reso- 
lution should be passed. I doubt very 
seriously whether these gentlemen can 
waive the statute of limitations in ad- 
vance. I as a lawyer and a former prose- 
cuting attorney have observed that when 
you called a man for trial he had then 
to decide whether or not he would plead 
the statute of limitations. SoIam afraid 
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that if this measure is not passed you 
will have no way to compel these two 
men to waive the statute of limitations. 
Certainly that waiver cannot apply to 
others who are probably more guilty than 
they are, in aiding the enemy during 
that attack. I hope the gentleman’s res- 
olution will pass. I think the President 
can give his approval in such a way as 
to make it become law today or tomor- 
row. 

Mr. WINTER. Reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object, I want to 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that by the same token if these gentle- 
men could not be tried after today or to- 
morrow, neither can they be tried by the 
extension of the statute of limitations on 
a crime in which the statute of limita- 
tion started to run 2 years ago and ex- 
Pires tomorrow. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. ° 

Mr. WINTER. The courts of this 
country have passed on it a thousand 
times. It just simply cannot be done. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas that if Congress can 
pass a law creating a statute of limita- 
tions, why could not the same Congress 
extend it for an additional year; and 
since we have been assured the court 
martial will be held when the exigencies 
of war permit, then we will have a whole 
year after the war is ended in which to 
try these men. 

Mr. WINTER. Congress may extend 
the statute of limitations on a crime that 
has not been committed, but if I commit 
a crime on which the statute of limita- 
tions is 2 years, you cannot extend that 
statute of limitations after the time I 
commit the crime in order to prosecute 
me later on. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I understand 
that the gentleman’s bill applies to both 
civilian and military men. Therefore, 
there could well be two rules. As to the 
rule with reference to the tolling of the 
statute of limitations insofar as civilians 
are concerned, there may be a question as 
to whether or not this Congress can do it. 
The only body we can get the correct an- 
swer from in reference to that question 
is the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The rule as to whether or not 
this Congress has the right to toll the 
statute of limitations in regard to mili- 
tary men and their court martial and 
trial, I think, is without question. 
Therefore the resolution of the gentie- 
man from Missouri is in proper form and 
it is the only resolution we can get as 
to the question of extending this time 
to anyone. If there is any good to be 
done by it, it should be done in this man- 
ner by passing this resolution and if any 
portion of it is not valid, then the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will 
say so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
he present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: On page 3, line 3, after “that” insert 
“effective as of December 7, 1943.” 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I accept 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DECLARATION OF THE THREE POWERS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following declaration, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


DECLARATION OF THE THREE POWERS 


We, the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union, have met these 
4 days past, in this, the Capital of our ally, 
Iran, and have shaped and confirmed our 
common policy. 

We express our determination that our na- 
tions shall work together in war and in the 
peace that will follow. 

As to war, our military staffs have joined 
in our round-table discussions, and we have 
concerted our plans for the destruction of 
the German forces. We have reached com- 
plete agreement as to the scope and timing 
of the operations to be undertaken from the 
east, west, and south. 

The common understanding which we have 
here reached guarantees that victory will be 
ours. 

And as to peace, we are sure that our con- 
cord will win an enduring peace. We rec- 
ognize fully the supreme responsibility rest- 
ing upon us and all the United Nations to 
make a peace which will command the good- 
will of the overwhelming mass of the peoples 
of the world and banish the scourge and ter- 
ror of war for many generations. 

With our diplomatic advisers we have sur- 
veyed the problems of the future. We shall 
seek the cooperation and active rarticipation 
of all nations, large and small, whose peo- 
ples in heart and mind are dedicated, as are 
our Own peoples, to the elimination of tyr- 
anny and slavery, oppression and intoler- 
ance. We will welcome them, as they may 
choose to come, into a world family of demo- 
cratic nations. 

No power on earth can prevent our de- 
stroying the German armies by land, their 
U-boats by sea, and their war plants from the 
air. 

Our attack will be relentless and increas- 
ing. 

Emerging from these cordial conferences 
we look with confidence to the day when ail 
peoples of the world may live free lives, un- 


touched by tyranny, and according to their 
varying desires and their own consciences. 

We came here with hope end determina- 
tion. We leave here friends in fact, in spirit, 


and in purpose. 

Signed: Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. 

Signed at Teheran, December i, 1943. 
JUSTIFICATIONS SUBMITTED THROUGH 

THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, a situa- 
tion has arisen that I feel should be 
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brought to the attention of the House 
and of the country. For several years 
the Bureau of the Budget has been ask- 
ing for increased funds. Some such in- 
creases have been allowed by the Con- 
gress. The result has been that there 
have been more confusing and more in- 
tricate justifications submitted by the 
cifferent departments so that it is more 
and more difficult to find out what these 
appropriations are. Every member of 
the minority of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is committed to try to find out 
what is in those bills, no matter how in- 
tricate they are and if difficulties arise 
with reference to the reporting of these 
bills and their consideration subse- 
quently, I want the Congress and the 
people to know where the responsibility 
lies. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

(Mr. HinsHaw asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix.) 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein a statement by Mr. Roscoe I. 
Downs, of Arlington, Va. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
SPECIAL ORDER 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. MILLER] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that there are members 
of both the Military Affairs and World 
War Veterans’ Legislation Committees 
present on the floor this afternoon, as I 
believe that the problem I am about to 
discuss will be of particular interest to 
the membership of those two commit- 
tees. 

Many Members of the House have had 
letters from men who have served in the 
present war, who have been wounded 
and discharged, complaining of the 
months that elapse between the day of 
discharge from the service to the date 
they are placed on the compensation 
rolls of the Veterans’ Administration. 
From what inquiries I have been able to 
make, it appears to me that at the 
present time the fault lies pretty largely 
with the War and Navy Departments 
and, to a lesser extent, with the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

During the summer recess a Red 
Cross worker brought a young man, 20 
years of age, into my office. He had been 
discharged by the Army at some camp 
in South Carolina and permitted to 
travel alone to his home in Connecticut, 
His mind seemed to be a complete blank, 
He did not know the name of the organi- 
zation with which he had served. He 
had no recollection of where, how, or 
when he was wounded, although he did 
say he had been in battles. Later in- 
vestigation disclosed that he certainly 
had been in battles. He had gone 
through the whole African invasion and 
campaign and his disability was brought 
about by the explosion of a large shell 
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not many feet from where he was stand. 
ing. To permit a young man to return 
to his home in that condition is a dis- 
grace. No one to advise his family as to 
the type of care he needed; no papers 
that would be helpful in filing a Veter- 
ans’ Administration claim. In fact, he 
was just cut adrift to flounder as he 
would. Such things must not be allowed 
to continue. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 


to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts who has done so much to 
help the veterans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Only yesterday in a hospital I was talk- 
ing to a man who had received a very 
severe head wound. I asked him where 
he lived. He remembered his State but 
for a while could not remember the town 
where he lived. At the end of the con- 
versation he remembered, he said, for the 
first time, his town. He said: “I am just 
coming out of a haze; I am just begin- 
ning to realize that I am alive again but 
I cannot focus my mind on things.”” 

That is right in line with the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. It is al- 
most criminal to permit men to travel in 
that condition. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Srkes). Does the gentleman from Con- 
necticut yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that we should provide that 
before a man is discharged from the 
Army or the Navy in such condition that 
he be turned over to the Veterans’ Bureau 
and placed in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities immediately instead of being 
turned out on the street? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Abso- 
lutely. Iam going to touch on that later 
in my remarks. 

My contention is that the Veterans’ 
Administration should put contact men 
in these hospitals and that these men 
should be turned directly over to the 
Veterans’ Administration and not sent 
home in such a confused condition. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut knows, of course, that the 
World War Veterans’ Committee has 
done its very best under the circum- 
stances. The trouble has been that the 
cases of many of these men have not 
been turned over to the Veterans’ 
Administration. I am informed that 
the Secretary of War has issued a direc- 
tive—I have not a copy of it yet, but hope 
to have one in the next 24 hours—that 
will correct that condition to a large 
extent, 


I yield, 
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What we are trying to do is to speed 
up the adjudication of these cases be- 
cause we do not want these men who 
are disabled as a result of their war sery- 
ice to come home and not have some- 
thing to live on from the very begin- 
ning. It would be a grave injustice to 
them not to make provision to take care 
of them as soon as they get home. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I am 
sure the gentleman will agree with me 
that the war and Navy records should 
be in such shape that the cases can be 
adjudicated immediately. I have noth- 
ing but praise for the work of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 
Thousands of disabled veterans call her 
Blessed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
introduced a bill on Friday that would 
take care of that when the records can- 
not be found. We all know that many 
of the Pearl Harbor records are lost and 
they can never be secured again. My bill 
would provide that the men would be 
assured of pay whether kept in the hos- 
pital or sent home under furlough and 
they would not receive their discharges 
until their cases had been thoroughly 
gone into and rated. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I think 
that would cure the situation. No one 
should be discharged until their records 
are complete in every respect. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Burke}, 
also has introduced a bill and I think 
perhaps our two bills could be com- 
bined. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
we can get action at once. 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say, as the gen- 
tleman has already touched upon that 
matter, that these records are not all 
together. When a man comes home 
after he is discharged and he is released, 
his record has not been assembled, and 
especially his medical record. This 
causes a hardship because on his dis- 
charge he cannot immediately file his 
claim. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. That is 
right. His medical records should be 
assembled before discharge. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is causing a de- 
lay of many months in some cases. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. When 
the Burke-Wadsworth selective-service 
bill passed through the House I intro- 
duced an amendment that was adopted. 
My amendment provided that the War 
and Navy Departments should give to the 
man at the time of discharge a statement 
showing his periods of hospitalization, 
illnesses, and so forth. During the 
seventy-seventh session of Congress that 
provision was repealed. I remember 
reading the debates at the time. The 
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too much paper work. Now, I have no 
sympathy with the excuse that it in- 
volves paper work. They have the help 
to do the paper work. They went on 
to say that in many cases it was not 
wise to give the man his diagnosis. But 
there was nothing in my amendment 
that required the diagnosis to be made 
available tothe man. All I wanted, and 
the only purpose of the amendment, was 
to make certain that when the man was 
discharged he would have a statement 
indicating that his record was complete. 
I did not care what the diagnosis was. 
I wanted it so that in 2 or 3 years after 
discharge when he files for compensa- 
tion and he alleges he was hospitalized 
in Africa at such and such a date, the 
War Department could not say, “We 
have no record of it.” 

Mr. BROOKS. The bill I have pre- 
sented is a bill that will permit the man 
at the very moment he is discharged 
to have a physical examination, it would 
permit him to be interviewed by a repre- 
sentative from the service organizations 
recognized by the Veterans’ Bureau, then 
he would file his petition or claim at that 
very moment of his discharge so that it 
can be acted on immediately and no 
undue delay will result. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I be- 
lieve that is very necessary legislation. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I happen to have re- 
ceived a letter this morning from a 
mother who tells me about her son in 
the service. There are also two brothers 
in the service. He had not seen one of 
his brothers for 5 years, who had been 
in the service also and was at home. 
This man was hospitalized in the South. 
The boy lived in St. Louis. The boy 
came to St. Louis to see his brother and 
mother. When he went back why he 
was A. W. O. L. He was put in the 
guardhouse and he was fined for his 
absence, It is evident to me from a read- 
ing of that letter that the boy is a mental 
patient. Does the gentleman think he 
should be punished under those circum- 
stances? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Cer- 
tainly not. He should be referred to a 
psychiatrist and given the benefit of 
treatment. I have a case in my own 
file at the present time involving a man 
who went A. W. O. L. or deserted last 
February. There is no question about 
it. He has been examined by psychi- 
atrists and is in need of treatment. He 
should be treated as a sick man and not 
as a prisoner. No serviceman should 
be court-martialed without a psychi- 
atrist’s report being presented to the 
court if the man has seen combat 
service, 

Mr. COCHRAN. This man I refer to 
went through the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign, I may say. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. They 
may try him before officers who never 
heard a shot fired. It is not right. 

ai RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yleid? 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is my contention 
that when a man comes out of the armed 
services disabled, the burden of proof 
should be on the War Department to 
show that he was in that condition be- 
fore he was taken into the service, and 
that his service did not injure him. That 
is the presumption we really wrote in the 
law, and I am sure now that that pre- 
sumption will be carried out. It does 
not matter whether his records are lost 
or not, if he has been in the service and 
comes out of the service mentally or 
physically disabled, the presumption is 
that he got his disability in the service 
and he should be compensated and hos- 
pitalized accordingly. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I know 
the gentleman has written that into bills 
and it has been the law, but it is hard to 
get the Veterans’ Administration to ac- 
cept that. The claimant has to prove 
beyond shadow of doubt that his dis- 
ability resulted from service. 

Mr. RANKIN. There were a great 
many records lost in the last war of men 
who came back disabled as a result of 
their military service. We had to put 
them on the roll by the Presumptive Act 
of 1924. We missed a great many of 
them, and I attempted to put them on by 
an extension of that act in 1930. Of 
course, that act was vetoed. Then the 
Disability Allowance Act was passed. 
We certainly do not want to have that 
trouble again, and for that reason I 
have asked Members to sign this petition 
so that we may have this legislation be- 
fore the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, in order that we may 
legislate now to take care of these men 
who are coming out of the service, many 
of them totally and permanently dis- 
abled and whose records have been lost 
or destroyed. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The ex- 
tension of the presumptive clause would 
have been better than the Disability Al- 
lowance Act. 

If the Members of the House would 
realize how acute this problem is at the 
present time and how many servicemen 
are involved, we would get the necessary 
218 signatures this afternoon to petition 
No. 8. It is just as important that one 
House committee handle veterans’ legis- 
lation than it is that one agency of the 
Government administer veterans’ legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentlewoman of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
The gentleman spoke of the insurance 
difficulties. I wonder if he does not feel, 
as I do, that it would be very helpful if 
the insurance could be paid to the 
veteran, when he is totally and perma- 
nently disabled, in a lump sum if he 
wishes it that way. Then he could in- 
vest it in a business. I think it might be 
very helpful to him. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. My 
mind is open to that suggestion. I 
think I would rather like the idea of the 
insurance being paid monthly over a 
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long period of time, for a period of years. 
At least, that guarantees that the vet- 
erans will have that money to live on. 
I am afraid there are too many oil well 
salesmen still in existence to make the 
lump sum payment quite safe, particu- 
larly in the cases of those men who have 
total and permanent disability because 
of nervous or mental disability. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There are other cases where they would 
be glad to have it, perhaps to put it in 
a business and get started. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. What- 
ever the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts recommends along that line would 
carry a great deal of weight with me. 
The veteran has no more loyal friend in 
the House than the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rogers]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If we are to 
treat the veterans of this war fairly, it is 
imperative that action be had on this 
measure this year. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Very 
definitely, for there are hundreds of cases 
piling up on which we cannot get justice 
unless we get some legislation through 
this Congress. 

If time permits, I should like to develop 
briefly one other thought. It is my sin- 
cere belief that every detail of the pro- 
gram we adopt in reference to the reha- 
vilitation of the men and women who 
serve in the present war should be under 
the direction of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. You will recall the situation 
that existed at the end of World War No. 
1. We had no Veterans’ Administration 
at that time. Men were hospitalized un- 
der the Public Health Service, and their 
records were in the custody of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. When they took 
vocational training, some of their records 
went to the Bureau of Vocational Train- 
ing. I think this time we should be sure 
that we have a central agency that deals 
with all problems of rehabilitating a man 
from the day he is discharged from the 
Army or Navy until he is restored to full 
usefulness, if that is possible, back in his 
community. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BRCOKS. Mr. Speeker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, my col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida [ Mr. 
Srkes] be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a resolution adopted at the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of Ha- 
dassah at New York City, October 27. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the 
ReEcorD remarks which I previously ob- 
tained permission to extend but on which 
the time for inserting in the Rrecorp has 
expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE GUAYULE RUBBER PROGRAM 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein some letters, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was -no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, sometime 
ago I took the floor to discuss the progress 
ef our synthetic-rubber program. In 
that discussion I stated that we have 
approximately $750,000,000 invested in 
the program, and that by the end of 1944 
we will be producing at the rate of 850,000 
tons of rubber per year. That will be 
more than the amount of rubber we 
normally use. This indicates that we 
will be self-sufficient so far as rubber 
is concerned. 

There is a philosophy prevalent that 
when the war is over, we should liquidate 
these rubber plants and turn the rubber 
business over to the rubber monopoly. I 
take an opposite view because I feel that 
in the post-war period we will be able 
to make synthetic rubber in sufficient 
quantities and at a price which will al- 
low competition between synthetic and 
natural rubber. 

Following my remarks on the syn- 
thetic-rubber program, I was asked to 
give some information about the prog- 
ress being made in the development of 
rubber from guayule and also the matter 
of price of the guayule rubber program. 
For the information of the House I 
include with my remarks detailed infor- 
macion concerning guayule and the gua- 
yule rubber program furnished to me by 
the Forestry Service: 
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Guayule plantations, all in California, have 
been established as follows: 


Unirri- 
gated | Total 
land 


Irri- 
gated 
land 


Acres | Acres | Acres 
68g. Se S08 808 
Fiscal year 1943 15, 161 6, 344 21, 505 
Fiscal year 1944 (to be finished 
in December 1943) 7,175 | 2,452 9, 627 
31, 940 


aes 22, 336 | 9, 604 | 


In addition to the plantation acreages list- 
ed above, numerous test planting and indi- 
cator plots aggregating some 1,500 acres have 
been established in Texas, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and California to determine the suit- 
ability for guayule culture of climate, water, 
and soils in selected areas in these States. 

Guayule has been grown successfully in the 
Salinas Valley, a coastal valley of central Cal- 
ifornia, for many years by the Interconti- 
nental Rubber Co. Although experiments 
with irrigated lands were undertaken, experi- 
ence led the company to utilize unirrigated 
lands as the safest and cheapest operation, 
with the object of maturing a crop in about 
4 years. The Forest Service started plantings 
on unirrigated land in conformity with the 
company’s procedure. However, it soon be- 
came apparent that if large acreages were 
found essential for an adequate volume of 
guayule production, it would be difficult to 
obtain sufficient unirrigated lands having 
characteristics similar to that on which gua- 
yule previously had been grown most success- 
fully. Analysis of the available but slender 
amount of experimental information related 
to guayule culture led to a belief that gua- 
yule probably could be grown successfully on 
irrigated lands, if carefully handled, to mill- 
able size and rubber content in about half 
the time normally required on unirrigated 
lands in the cool coastal valleys of California. 

In the summer of 1942 the urgency to pro- 
duce rubber as quickly as possible was great. 
The risk involved in utilizing irrigated lands 
was acknowledged, as was the increased cost 
of so doing. The Baruch committee report 
of September 1942 strongly urged a greatly 
expanded guayule program that included the 
use of irrigated lands. The project was there- 
upon granted a much enlarged planting au- 
thorization and increased appropriations by 
Congress, and in the fall of 1942 embarked 
on a plan having an objective to plant about 
£6,000 acres by the end of the planting sea- 
son in the late spring of 1943. Test plant- 
ings on both irrigated and unirrigated lands 
in regions thought to be generally suitable 
were established from southern Texas to 
northern California to determine where plant- 
ings necessary in fiscal year 1944 and later 
might best be made. 

Although the planting plans drawn in the 
late summer of 1942 for very large planting 
acreages were sharply curtailed in March 1943 
to minimize interference with food produc- 
tion, and nearly half of the acreage actually 
leased by that date for planting has been re- 
turned to the owners, substantial acreages of 
both irrigated and unirrigated lands have 
been planted. It is anticipated that the first 
crops to attain size and rubber content suit- 
able for milling will be available for harvest 
in the fall of 1944. Other later plantings 
would reach minimum size for harvest at 
various intervals during 
years. Until the guayule crops have been 
carried through to harvest and the rubber 
extracted, the success of the work will not be 
completely demonstrated. At present, good 
crops of guayule are growing on both irri- 
gated and unirrigated land. It is necessary 
to rely now on survival counts and plant an- 
alyses for information, Latest reports indi- 
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cate survival of shrub in plantations made in 
fiscal year 1943 as approximately 76 percent 
for irrigated shrub and 64 percent for unirrj- 
gatedshrub. Analyses of 10-month-oldshrub 
in test plantings scattered throughout Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest, indicate that shrub 
production on irrigated land averaged better 
than twice as great as on unirrigated lands, 
Rubber production in plots on irrigated lands 
was nearly three times as large as on unirri- 
gated lands. A representative average irri- 
gated plot at 10 months after establishment 
tested at the rate of 106 to 160 pounds of rub- 
ber per acre. The spread is accounted for by 
tests made of the effect of spacing of plants 
on rubber production per acre. An average 
dry-land plot tested 31 to 36 pounds per 
acre. Highest honors to date fall to an irri- 
gated plot near Phcenix, Ariz., which tested at 
the rate of 231 to 300 pounds of rubber per 
acre. 

Unless unforeseen and severe difficulties are 
encountered in the future, it is expected that 
crops of guayule will be successfully brought 
to maturity on both dry and irrigated land in 
the California plantations and on the test 
plots in the four Southwestern States. 

This does no mean that all problems bear- 
ing on the culture of guayule are solved. 
Rather is the project in the process of ascer- 
taining and establishing the methods best 
calculated to produce maximum poundage of 
rubber per acre under the variations of local 
climate and soil characteristics within the 
areas where guayule may safely be grown. 
Localities as dissimilar in some character- 
istics as the irrigated lands in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California and the unirrigated Rio 
Grande plains of southern Texas are being 
tested. 

Considerable progress has been made in im- 
proving cultural equipment and practices, 
the results of which will definitely be reflected 
in future operating costs. For example, 
wh n the nursery program was expanded out- 
side of the Salinas Valley, more porous soils 
were selected and duckboards (for use as 
tracks to support machinery) were dispensed 
with, at a saving of some $500,000. Dispens- 
ing with the duckboards also reduced nursery 
sowing costs materially, because of a con- 
siderable reduction of hand labor required to 
lay the duckboards before sowing and their 
removal, storage, and repair at the end of the 
nursery growing season. 

By adopting the use of oil sprays in the 
nurseries for weed control, large savings in 
hand labor and money were effected. The use 
of oil sprays for weed control in field planta- 
tions has reduced labor requirements ap- 
proximately 50 percent, but over-all weed 
cost remains about the same, due to the cost 
of the oil. Experiments now in progress with 
a new flame-throwing cultivator are promis- 
ing and will, if proved successful, materially 
reduce weed control costs in field planta- 
tions. 

Approximately 250,000 pounds of clean 
guayule seed is being collected this year with 
improved seed collectors, at less than 20 
cents per pound, untreated. Comparable 
costs with original pickers acquired by the 
Government were about 30 cents per pound, 
at pre-war labor costs. This saving was ac- 
complished by the development of an entirely 
new, inexpensive four-row seed picker which 
gathers seed from 15 acres a day, as against 7 
or 8 acres per day with the two-row com- 
pany machine. 

Planting machinery and technique have 
been greatly improved by adapting a com- 
mercial planter costing approximately $500, 
as against a locally designed and constructed 
machine which cost approximately $1,025 at 
pre-war labor and material prices. Planting 
crews on 4-row machines have been more 
highly trained and now are composed of 10 
men, as against the former practice of using 
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14-man crews. Accomplishments of both 
crews are approximately the same—8 to 10 
acres per day, depending on soil, weather, and 
other conditions. 

Direct seeding, that is the sowing of seed 
directly in the field, is being carried on ex- 
perimentally with considerable success under 
irrigation. Assured success with this pro- 
cedure would eliminate the need for nurseries 
which require a very heavy capital invest- 
ment per acre. The extent to which produc- 
tion costs would be affected cannot be esti- 
mated at the present stage of this experiment. 

Costs of operations to date are high and 
undoubtedly can be lowered in the future. 
This is due in a considerable measure to the 
present experimental and developmental na- 
ture of the program, but probably more im- 

rtantly to the fact that between September 
1942 and March 1943 an organization, im- 
provements and facilities were developed to 
execute a much greater program than subse- 
quently was carried out. This basic struc- 
ture was carried on a stand-by though re- 
duced-scale basis in anticipation of a possti- 
ble request by the Rubber Director for re- 
sumption of work on an expanded scale. The 
request materialized in the late summer of 
1943, and final action on an appropriation 
estimate for funds to undertake the expanded 
program is pending in Congress as this memo- 
randum is written. 

Based on present operating requirements 
of the project, the costs of agricultural phases 
of the program are approximately as follows 
for California operations: 











Irri- } Unirri- 
gated | gated 
land land 
Average annual land rent, per aere_...| $28. 50 $8 
Production of nursery stock for plent- | 
iG. DEP DIDR ncittisendincntinnatinmaninatin &5. CO 65 
Farming costs, first year—ground 
preparation, preirrigation, plant- 
ing, weed control, cultivation, and 
irrinetieG.. <3 cde ecndboucnas 110. 00 75 
rming costs, second year............ 100. 00 50 


I 
Farming costs, third year and later, 
no adequate basis for estimating. 





GUAYULE RUBBER PRODUCTION 


The only guayule rubber produced so far 
on a commercial scale by the emergency 
rubber project was obtained from old shrub 
purchased from the Intercontinental Rubber 
Co., and from wild shrub now being harvested 
in the Big Bend area of Texas. The cost of 
guayule rubber produced from these sources 
is not indicative of the cost of producing 
rubber from the cultivated shrub planted 
by the project. 

In the spring of 1943 the Emergency Rub- 
ber Project milled at Salinas, Calif., 876,200 
pounds of crude underesinated rubber from 
550 acres of 13-year-old over-mature shrub 
purchased from the Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Co. The cost of producing this rubber 
was 28 cents per pound. This cost includes 
the purchase price of the shrub (a little less 
than 10 cents per pound), care of the field 
for about a year after purchase, harvesting, 
milling, and necessary supervision and Over-" 
head. The total cost of harvesting and mill- 
ing this shrub was $63.80 per ton of shrub, 
dry weight, or 18 cents per pound of rubber. 
What the company’s planting and carrying 
costs were for this shrub is not known, but 
it seems unlikely that the price paid for the 
shrub by the Government covered the actual 
costs. This shrub should have been har- 
vested at an earlier age when it reached ma- 
turity. Because of its over-mature condi- 
tion, its potential rubber yield was reduced, 
and consequently the costs per pound of rub- 
ber increased. 

The cost of harvesting and milling the 
cultivated shrub in 1943 is not indicative 





of what such a cost should ordinarily be. 
All operations were undertaken by inexperi- 
enced crews and experimentation in digging, 
curing, baling, and in various steps of milling 
were caltried on. This first operation was 
considered as an experimental effort as well 
as a production job and consequently was 
carried on over a longer period and in a dif- 
ferent manner than a straight production 
job. Much was learned about all phases of 
the harvesting and milling jobs. Improve- 
ments in operations were made during this 
campaign and bases for further improve- 
ments in later campaigns were developed. 

Since the shrub planted by the Emergency 
Rubber Project is not yet old enough to yield 
satisfactory quantities of rubber, none of it 
has been harvested for production purposes. 
It is impossible, therefore, to determine ac- 
curately by actual experience how much it 
will cost per pound to produce guayule rub- 
ber from cultivated shrub under present op- 
erating conditions. Positive information is 
not yet available concerning the volume of 
2-year-old shrub that can be produced per 
acre On irrigated land, nor what the rubber 
content of such shrub will be when it is 
milled. Furthermore, there are apparently 
excellent opportunities for reductions in 
cost by improved methods of culture, better 
extraction methods, and by increasing the 
rubber-producing capacity of the shrub. 
Such improvements require additional ex- 
perimental work that is an essential part of 
@ program directed toward lowering substan- 
tially guayule rubber production costs. 

It has been estimated by a representative 
of the Office of Rubber Director that crude 
guayule rubber from cultivated shrub can 
be produced for about 30 cents per pound in 
the United States, with farmers growing the 
shrub on a contract basis and private indus- 
try doing the processing, and for less than 20 
cents in Mexico. Hazarding a guess, it ap- 
pears presently that it should be possible to 
produce guayule rubber in the United States, 
if work is carried out on a sustained, regular 
basis, for from 30 to 40 cents per pound. 

During the years of 1931, 1934, 1936, and 
1941 the Intercontinental Rubber Co. pro- 
duced 1,370 long tons of rubber from guayule 
of domestic plantings. This rubber was 
milled in the Spence factory at Salinas, Calif., 
which was purchased by the Govern- 
ment in March 1942 for use by the Emergency 
Rubber Project. The exact cost per pound of 
producing this rubber was never, to our 
knowledge, made public by this company, but 
the following testimony was given by Mr. 
C. L. Baker, president of the Intercontinental 
Rubber Co., before the House Committee on 
Agriculture during hearings on January 8, 
1942, on H. R. 6299: “We had planted at one 
time about 8,000 acres. This whole project 
contemplated a 30-cent price of rubber or 
better. When these 8,000 acres were planted, 
rubber was about 35 cents, and the company 
thought we were safe in going ahead. When 
the rubber was ready to harvest the price was 
3 cents, and it just knocked the pins out from 
under us, of course, and we haven't yet had 
the nerve to tackle it again until we can see 
some assurance of a price.” 

A definite cost figure of 12.29 cents per 
pound is quotcd by the then Maj. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in his confidential Report of 
Inspection of Guayule-Rubber Industry, dated 
June 6, 1930. It should be noted that this 
cost was based on the operation of a very 
small area, and may not be applicable to oper- 
ations of the scope proposed under the 
guayule program. It is evident that the cost 
of 12.29 cents is very much lower than could 
be attained under conditions as they now 
exist. In 1930, unskilled labor was 35 to 40 
cents per hour, as against current labor costs 
in the area under study of 65 to 75 cents per 
hour. Material costs also were much lower in 
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1980, and seemingly no overhead cosis are 
included in the above figure. 

The emergency rubber project has no of- 
ficial responsibility in operations yielding 
rubber imports and has no information about 
eosts of imported rubber that could be used 
to compere with costs of domestic guayule. 


QUALITY OF GUAYULE RUBBER 


The present milling process is cumbersome 
and expensive. Improvements were made by 
the project over the old company methods 
during the milling of the shrub purchased 
from the Intercontinental Rubber Co. It has 
been authoritatively stated that the best 
crude guayule rubber ever produced was pro- 
duced at the Spence factory last spring. The 
primary improvements over old milling prac- 
tices were, in order of priority: 

1. The use of antioxidant es a preservative. 

2. Controlled uniform feed to the mills, 
resulting in uniform milling. 

3. Installation of two-worm washing tanks 
in mill circuit. 

4. Carefully controlled drying. 

It can be reasonably expected that the 
present milling process can be greatly simpli- 
fied and improved upon. 

Research studies now under way on ex- 
traction methods give considerable promise 
of developing processes that will improve the 
quality of the crude rubber, as well as ma- 
terially reduce extraction costs and equip- 
ment requirements. 


TOTAL INVESTMENT IN GUAYULE PROJECT 


The total amount invested in the guayule 
project up to October 31, 1943, is approxi- 
mately $27,800.000. This includes all ex- 
penditures for research and experimentation, 
as well as approximately $11,000,000 in capital 
investments. 


SUMMARY ON GUAYULE 


For those who are interested in the 
present cost of guayule rubber and our 
investment in the venture I enclose a 
letter which I have received from Lyle F. 
Watts, Chief of the Forest Servicé in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, November 29, 1943. 
Hon. Kart STEFAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. STEFAN: During your recent con- 
versation in your Office with Mr. Salmond, of 
this Bureau, he promised to supply addi- 
tional information concerning the guayule 
project. Mr. Salmond believes the following 
information will be of particular interest to 
you. 

The guayule project was initiated by the 
purchase for $1,721,235 of the California 
guayule properties of the Intercontinental 
Rubber Co. Authorization for this was con- 
tained in the legislation authorizing the proj- 
ect. The purchase included 1,483 acres of 
land, various parts of which were occupied 
by growing guayule shrub, guayule nurseries 
a factory, and miscellaneous administrativ 
and laboratory structures. A portion of th 
land was used at tinre of purchase for thé 
production of farm crops. Other items in the 
purchase included rubber extraction and 
farm machinery, laboratory equipment, office 


® od 


Q 


| furniture, water systems, about 559 acres of 


old overmature shrub, some 117 acres of 
younger shrub, 22,867 pounds of guayule seed, 
nearly 19,000,000 seedlings, patents, and ex- 
perimental and research data. 

The 550 acres of shrub, from which 876,200 
pounds of rubber was milled, referred to in 
the enclosure with my letter of November 25, 
is the same acreage as that listed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The rubber was sold to 
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the Rubber Reserve Company for $236,574, 
which sum reverted to the Treasury. This 
rubber is all that has been milled from culti- 
vated guayule shrub by the Forest Service. 
The shrub which has been planted by the 
Forest Service, beginning in the late spring 
of 1942, will not be large enough to harvest 
until late in 1944. 

The milling operation currently going on is 
being supplied with wild shrub from the 
Big Bend area of Texas. The Texas shrub is 
the remnant of a native stand of guayule 
that was harvested in part at different times 
in the past several decades by private enter- 
prise. The yield of rubber from the scattered 
shrub now being collected probably will be 
150 to 200 tons. This production operation 
is being financed by funds made available 
by the Rubber Reserve Company on the basis 
of actual cost of production. The rubber is 
turned over to that agency as rapidly as it is 
produced. The estimated cost of crude 
guayule rubber obtained from this salvage 
operation is about 70 cents per pound. 

Lands used for growing guayule are leased 
Tather than purchased. No authority for 
purchasing lands for such a purpose is pro- 
vided in the guayule enabling act. Some 
land has been purchased for administrative 
purposes under specific authority. The exact 
acreage is not immediately available here. It 
is minor, and primarily to provide land for 
the erection of labor camps. Labor camps 
are used considerably, when not needed for 
guayule operations, to house persons working 
on other war activities. Eighteen labor 
camps of semipermanent type have been 
constructed. Total capacity of labor camps 
is about 8,500. e 

The average annual rental of irrigated 
lands used for nurseries is approximately 
$35.50 per acre. Annual rental of irrigated 
plantation land averages approximately 
$25.50 per acre, for unirrigated land approx- 
imately $7.50 per acre. Values of irrigated 
lands are $z00-$600 per acre. Grains and 
sorghum are principal crops raised on dry 
lands. Seed crops, sugar beets, tomatoes, 
peas, lettuce, and various truck crops are 
grown on irrigated lands, which generally 
produce more than one crop a year. Nearly 
all land rented is in California. Rentals in 
other Southwestern States vary somewhat 
from California figures; dry and irrigated 
land in lower Texas being lower, prices for 
irrigated land in New Mexico and Arizona 
ranging more nearly at the same general 
levels as in California. 

There are nearly 32,000 acres of guayule 
plantations. The earliest date on which 
milling could begin is in the fall of 1944. 
Should these plantations then be milled at 
the maximum practicable rate the operation 
would be terminated by June 1947. It is 
estimated that from 9,900 to 12,500 tons of 
rubber should be recovered in this period, 
the total volume depending on whether max- 
imum rate of production in fiscal years 1945 
and 1946 were desired, or a more even spread 
of production over fiscal years 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 were preferred. The latter procedure 
would produce thé larger tonnage of rubber 
and would cost some $300,000 more; the 
estimated total cost of the latter plan being 
about $54,200,000 for 12,500 tons as against 
about $53,900,000 for some 9,900 tons of rub- 
ber. The sums stated include all estimated 
expenditures for the guayule project since its 
inception, including all research and all ex- 
penditures for capital investment. The in- 
dicated total cost of rubber per pound for 
liquidation of the project by either of these 
plans is $2.43 for the plan that should pro- 
duce 9,900 long tons and $1.94 for the pro- 
duction of 12,500 long tons of rubber. 

A liquidation program designed to produce 
the probable maximum of rubber from about 
32,000 acres would begin milling at a slow 
rate late in 1944, increase the annual pro- 
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duction rate later, and extend the milling 
period into 1951. Estimating the probable 
production of rubber from a large acreage 
over a period as long as 7 years is hazardous 
due to the many adverse circumstances that 
can affect an agricultural crop in that 
period. Theoretically, it should be possible 
to produce substantially 29,000 long tons of 
rubber. It cannot safely be said that such 
a tonnage would be realized. However, it 
would cost about $62,000,000 to carry the 
project to a termination in 1951, and should 
29,000 tons of rubber be produced, a Cost of 
about 95 cents per pound is indicated. This 
figure, perhaps rounded off to $1 per pound, 
might be viewed as the most favorable liqui- 
dation cost in terms of cost of rubber per 
pound that could be reached. Lesser ton- 
nage of rubber produced would mean higher 
cost per pound. 

The discussions of estimated rubber pro- 
duction and liquidation costs above are be- 
lieved to indicate the approximate ranges 
within which liquidation of the project 
would fall if the shrub now planted were 
harvested and milled. 

In making the above calculations, the 
residual value which might remain at the 
termination of the enterprise in some thir- 
teen and one-third million dollars worth of 
capital investment, is ignored. 

Very sincerely yours, ‘ 
Lyte F. Warts, Chief. 


LATIN-AMERICAN RUBBER 


Much has been said about our rubber 
program in Latin America. In reply to 


a letter which I sent to the Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation, which is an 
agency of the United States Government, 
I have the following reply which gives 
some information about what the rub- 
ber in Latin-American countries may be 
I include it in my remarks 


costing us. 
for the information of the membership 
of the House: 


RUBBER DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1943. 
The Honorable Karu STEFan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. STEFAN: We have received 
copy of a letter addressed to you by Mr. John 
Caswell of the Rubber Director’s Office, dated 
November 9, 1943, in reply to your letter of 
October 27. We note that Mr. Caswell has 
referred to us for answer that portion of your 
letter requesting information as to the cost 
of crude rubber obtained from Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, including Brazilian rubber and 
guayule rubber from Mexico. 

Rubber Development Corporation has 
agreements with 16 Latin-American govern- 
ments for the procurement of crude rubber. 
These agreements were negotiated in 1942 
and end at December 31, 1946. Mr. Caswell 
has correctly pointed out that it is only 
proper to judge the cost of rubber from the 
agreement countries over the full period of 
the agreements, since it is evident that heavy 
initial expenditures at the beginning of 
operations had to be made in order to pro- 
vide badly needed facilities, transportation, 
equipment, and supplies for production, 
labor, etc. 

Taking actual expenditures and receipts 
of rubber to the last available date, plus esti- 
mated expenditures and receipts of rubber 
to December 31 of this year, the total cost of 
the importation of rubber from April 1, 1942, 
to December 31, 1943, works out at between 
90 cents and $1 per pound. 

Estimating the probable imports from the 
16 agreement countries for the years 1944, 
1945, and 1946 and spreading the presently 
budgeted expenditures, plus expenditures to 
date, over the whole period, but leaving out 
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any recoveries that may be realized by the 
Corporation in the disposition of capital 
equipment or in the final liquidation of 
loans made to producers, the projected cost 
of imports over the whole period from April 
1, 1942, to December 31, 1946, is between 65 
and 75 cents per pound. 

You will appreciate that the figures given 
above are our best estimates at the present 
time and are subject to revision as changed 
circumstances may, in the future, indicate. 

We sincerely trust that the information 
given will adequately serve your purpose, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. BICKNELL, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. As a 
matter of fact, is it not true that you can 
get any old price that seems to strike 
the mind of the person to whom you are 
talking. There is nothing whatsoever 
upon which those people down there can 
depend to fix a price on rubber because 
of the uncertain and fantastic sums we 
are paying the workers of the country. 
We have carried this to a point that 
has completely upset their whole econ- 
omy. 

Mr. STEFAN. There is no question 
about the difficulty of getting facts and 
figures. I agree with that. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. OUTLAND. In the price of guay- 
ule rubber, of which you speak, does not 
the price also include a considerable 
amount of research work done and which 
cannot be estimated in the costs? 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course research work 
is part of the overhead cost. 

Mr, OUTLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Paul Roberts is in 
charge of the planting of guayule rubber 
plants in California at this time. I have 
great faith in his ability. He did great 
work in planting trees and I am sure 
he will give his best efforts to the work 
he is now charged with. But so far as the 
price of guayule rubber is concerned, I 
cannot talk intelligently about it ex- 
cept to give you information I received 
from the Forestry Service. But what I 
want to bring out on the floor of this 
House is the matter of synthetic rubber 
in which you and I and the taxpayers 
of America have $750,000,000 invested. 

There is a philosophy, that after the 
war we should liquidate the synthetic- 
rubber plants and again surrender the 
rubber business in the United States to 
a monopoly. I believe we are going to 
be able to compete with raw rubber when 
the war is over. 

Mr, OUTLAND. Does the gentleman 
think in the case of guayule that per- 
haps it might prove feasible later on to 
have that done through private contract 
and the guayule grown by private farm- 
ers based upon the experience of farm- 
ers? 

Mr. STEFAN. If you can produce 
guayule rubber at a fair price I would 
agree with the gentleman. Certainly I 
agree with the gentleman if we have an 
investment of $28,000,000 in guayule and 
if there is a possibility of producing raw 
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rubber from guayule, at a fair price, 
that investment should be in some way 
saved to the taxpayers and private in- 
dustry should be given an opportunity 
to produce this rubber. 

Mr, OUTLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. STEFAN. I do not think we 
should liquidate $750,000,000 worth of 
synthetic-rubber plants. We should sell 
this rubber at a fair price, so that there 
will be no loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and sell the plants to private in- 
dustry and compete with natural rubber 
wherever we can. We should protect all 
of these vast investments of our people’s 
money. 

Mr, OUTLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man for clarifying that point. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not true 
that the expansion of the synthetic-rub- 
ber program in the post-war period will 
make an additional permanent outlet for 
certain agricultural products and may 
help to prevent deflation in the agricul- 
tural picture? 

Mr. STEFAN. There is no question 
about it. It will help to solve the so- 
called surplus of grain; that is why I am 
so interested in this rubber business. 
My district and State are agricultural. 
We want to fit ourselves into the farm 
chemurgy program in order that we can 
put to new uses our grain and livestock 
products. Rubber and industrial alco- 
hol are only a few of the items which we 
are working on now. 

Synthetic rubber made from grain 
alcohol, according to experiments that 
have already been made, will result in 
producing synthetic rubber at a very low 
price. There is the question of byprod- 
ucts. which are valuable and which will 
favorably affect the price. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Is it not true that 
Synthetic rubber has certain limitations 
in use for types of tires, and so forth, 
and has to be mixed with a certain 
amount of natural rubber which can 
come from guayule and other sources? 

Mr. STEFAN. Not only guayule, but 
other sources. Experts tell me that the 
Synthetic rubber we are now producing 
is of fine quality. Experiments will im- 
prove it. It is true we have to use a 
little raw rubber to mix with synthetic 
rubber. But, we have solved the rub- 
ber question. We were up against it be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The Japanese took 
over the rubber plantations from the 
British and the Dutch, and we could not 
get raw rubber, so we built synthetic- 
rubber plants, and we are now making 
our own rubber. Certainly when the 
war is over we are not going to junk 
these valuable plants. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. The philosophy of de- 
stroying an industry that has made us 
already self-sufficient in rubber, a criti- 
cal material, in my opinion, is wrong. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. OUTLAND. The _ gentleman 
stated quite correctly that after Pearl 
Harbor the greatest source of our rub- 
ber supply temporarily disappeared. In 
the gentleman’s opinion, is not our 
guayule program justified on that basis? 

Mr. STEFAN. It was a stand-by or 
reserve proposition. We had to get rub- 
ber from any source we could get it. 
Guayule was one source. Price was no 
object. But now we are self-sufficient as 
far as rubber is concerned. The reason 
you cannot get an aaitomobile tire when- 
ever you want one is not because of rub- 
ber but because of the bottleneck in the 
tire factories. Manpower, cotton, rayon, 
and so forth are some reasons, but so 
far as rubber is concerned, we are now 
in fine shape, thanks to William Jeffers, 
the former Rubber Director and his staff 
of efficient aides. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. STEFAN] has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, having 
been attending the committee hearing, I 
would like to surrender the time I had 
reserved for today, and I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 30 
minutes on Thursday of this week, after 
the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed at this 
time for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a newspaper article. 


Is there 


With- 


Is there 


Without 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a resolution. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after the conclusion of the legislative 
program and other special orders here- 
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tofore entered I may address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. PLoEsser] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


CARE OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 
NO. 2 


Mr, PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, on Ar- 
mistice Day, I addressed the House and 
called to the attention of the member- 
ship the procrastination that has been 
going on in the handling of post-war 
affairs, as far as men in the armed serv- 
ices are concerned. On that occasion I 
cited in detail the record of the admin- 
istration in the handling of veterans’ 
affairs in the past 10 or 11 years. On 
that occasion I tried to emphasize and 
point out specifically that the post-war 
period begins for different people at dif- 
ferent times; that the handling of post- 
war affairg is not a matter for the Con- 
gress to delay; that as a matter of fact, 
many thousands of young men have al- 
ready entered today what is the post- 
war period. Those remarks on that oc- 
casion seemed to provoke some interest 
and I want to read today from an edi- 
torial from the Chicago American-Her- 
ald, which was published November 27, 
to lend additional emphasis to what this 
newspaper rather curiously named The 
Unwanted Battalion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at this point I may extend the en- 
tire editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

THE UNWAXTED BATTALION 

For 600,000 young Americans the post-war 
period has begun. 

They are the men already discharged by the 
armed forces. For 2,000 other young Ameri- 
cans the post-war period begins each week. 

Every hour of the day 12 men are returned 
to civilian life. 

Many of them find families, friends, and 
jobs awaiting them. 

But many—far too many—enjoy no such 
good fortune. 

There are the thousands discharged on 
psychoneurotic grounds. 

There are the thousands discharged for 
physical unfitness. 

There are the thousands discharged for in- 
capability. 

There are the thousands discharged for 
having lost legs, arms, eyes, and stamina. 

Only a few months ago these hopeful young 
men were the flower of American youth. 

Through exhaustive physical and mental 
examinations, which only the best could pass, 
they were selected for military duty. 

Now thy are the unwanted battalion. 

They are shunted out of hospitals. 

They are shunted back to their families. 

The Congress says these men ought to 
have their jobs back in private industry. 

Employers generally agree. 

But rigid labor standards imposed by safety 
legislation, insurance regulations, and meas- 
ures calculated to reduce industrial accidents 
are an insurmountable barrier to disabled 
men’s reemployment. 

Consequently the infirmities which remove 
soldiers from battle lines also remove them 
from production lines. 


Is there 


Without 
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As days become weeks and weeks extend 
into months, the plight of these veterans is 
increasingly worse. 

Under the Federal law they are entitled to 
disability compensation. But to get it they 
must go through voluminous and often cost- 
ly red tape and then wait 2 to 4 months for 
the first payment. 

Moreover, military regulations compel dis- 
charged men to be out of uniform in 90 
davs. 

Unlike even convicts freed from peniten- 
tiaries, the soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
served their country honorably and heroi- 
cally at home and abroad are not given a suit 
of clothes at the expiration of their terms. 
They must obtain their own. 

So deplorable is the condition of return- 
ing servicemen that patriotic voices every- 
where are raised in righteous protest. In 
Massachusetts, John J. Sawtelle, only Demo- 
cratic member of the Governor's executive 
council and the father of a soldier, recently 
castigated the national Democratic admin-~ 
istration of its mistreatment of Second World 
War veterans. 

Mr. Sawtelle said: 

“More than 1,500 Massachusetts boys have 
been discharged from the armed forces as 
insane and sent home to their families with 
no real provision having been made for their 
medical care. 

“The national administration is 
nothing for these new war victims. 

“I took up the matter of returning boys 
being discharged as insane with Congress- 
man JoHN W. McCormack, majority leader 
in the House of Representatives. 

“Mr. McCormack said he was shocked at 
the number. But he was not shocked into 
doing anything about it. 

“Beyond promises and empty words, noth- 
ing has as yet been done for these unfortu- 
nate lads. 

“It is about time the Government of the 
Nation stopped spending $15,000,000,000 on 
housing projects of questionable value and 
transformed those housing units into vet- 
erans’ hospitals.” 

In Washington, speaking on an Armistice 
Day program, Representative WALTER C. 
PLogeser, of Missouri, said: 

“The political record of the President of 
these United States in regard to the war vet- 
erans is a shame in the eyes of the Nation. 

“The political record of the majority Mem- 
bers of Congress to provide aid and suste- 
nance for the men and women returning from 
this bloody war is a shame. 

“The procrastination of the Democratic 
leaders of the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives is a shame.” 

Then Mr. PLOESER cited a specific case. 

He told of a young man who had lost his 
right leg in the battle of Tunisia. After a 
period of hospitalization in the Army’s Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., this 
young man was discharged. For him the 
post-war period was grim indeed. 

The young man lacked money for food and 
shelter. He lacked money for railroad fare 
to his home. He lacked money for the civil- 
ian clothes which military regulations forced 
him to obtain. 

Before this young man went to war he had 
worked on a farm in Kentucky. 

But now he could no longer walk behind a 
plow because he had lost a leg in the service 
of his country. 

At various times, before his enlistment in 
the Army, he had worked for a building con- 
tractor. 

But never again could he climb ladders or 
move about roofs. The young man was truly 
hapless and helpless. 

Finally, a kind-hearted woman in Wash- 
ington gave him a temporary place to stay 
in her home. 


doing 
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She took him to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
where he received assurance that his case 
would be adjudicated as rapidly as possible, 
which meant 60 days and perhaps a hundred 
and twenty days. 

The woman then took the disabled soldier 
to various Members of Congress and de- 
manded action. 

Not all the veterans of this war will find 
good Samaritans to mother them and spon- 
sor their cases. 

Veterans, and particularly disabled veter- 
ans, must have the protection and benefits 
of adequate laws passed by their Congress 
and approved by their President. 

Promises will not rehabilitate veterans sick 
in body and mind, or fill their empty 
stomachs. 

America, which does not hesitate to give 
billions to foreign governments, should not 
hesitate to give something to her own dis- 
abled sons. 


Mr, PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, very re- 
cently the national commander of the 
American Legion made a hurried sur- 
vey of conditions as they exist through- 
out the United States. I have here the 
statement made by Warren H. Atherton, 
national commander of the American 
Legion, on results of the survey of World 
War No, 2 claims. It is dated Decem- 
ber 2. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend it in the Recorp at this par- 
ticular point in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
STATEMENT BY WARREN H. ATHERTON, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, ON 


RESULTS OF SURVEY OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 
CLAIMS 


Without 


DECEMBER 2, 1943. 

A telegraphic and air-mail survey of Amer. 
ican Legion service officers on pending World 
War No. 2 claims show that there has been 
and still is considerable delay from the time 
these men are released from service, file their 
claims, and receive the first check in settle- 
ment thereof. This delay is attributable to 
a number of circumstances, according to these 
service officers. Some States report no undue 
delay, but most of them have cases of record 
filed 3 to 7 months ago and not yet settled. 
The American Legion feels that all Govern- 
ment agencies concerned should coordinate 
their activities to the end that men and 
women released from service because of dis- 
abilities shall not be subjected to incon- 
venience, embarrassment, and at times dis- 
tress because their claims for disability com- 
pensation are not ‘settled promptly. The 
American Legion has clearly in mind that 
@ great number of these claimants have been 
in service for several months, have become 
incapacitated in training or combat, and are 
now back in civil life or back in hospitals 
and institutions because the armed services 
have no further use for them. While they 
were in they made allotments to their de- 
pendents to which was added the Govern- 
ment allowance. This benefit is discontinued 
in each case upon discharge. Having no 
other income the disabled dischargee must 
rely on financial assistance from private or 
charitable sources. Such a situation, espe- 
cially for the combat disabled, should not be 
tolerated. Based upon the findings of the 
survey just completed, and upon the ex- 
perience of the organization in claims and 
rehabilitation fields; the following recom- 
mendations are made by the American Legion 
to the Federal Government: 

1. Every serviceman whose disabilities or 
physical condition are reparable should be re- 
tained in the armed services to receive the 
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maximum benefits of hospital and medical 
care, If there is need for further convales- 
cent or institutional care the liaison between 
the Army and Navy on the one hand, and 
the Veterans’ Administration on the other, 
should really function and be applicable in 
each case. Men should not be returned to 
civil or State authorities unless so desired 
expressly by the folks at home. 

2. The Veterans’ Administration hospital- 
be’! capacity, especially for the nervous and 
mental cases and the tuberculous patients, 
should be enlarged so that all those released 
from service and in need of further care 
may be accommodated. The American Le- 
gion is committed to the proposition that 
the Veterans’ Administration be a war agency 
for the duration of hostilities and 6 months 
thereafter, to assure its proper place in the 
priorities rating for construction material, 
equipment, personnel, and supplies. 

8. As a direct contribution to the infor- 
mational and advisory service to prospective 
dischargees the Veterans’ Administration 
should have contact representatives at the 
larger discharge centers especially those hold- 
ing combat troops. 

4. To obviate delays in adjudicating claims 
for obvious and indisputable disabilities the 
War and Navy Departments should permit 
the assignment of Veterans’ Administration 
rating boards at the larger discharge points 
or demobilization centers. 

5. Mustering-out pay in amounts depend- 
ent upon length of service should be made 
available with a portion payable at discharge 
and the balance within 30 to 60 days there- 
after. The national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion testified before a Senate com- 
mittee on such a proposal December 1, 1943. 

6. The furnishing of medical and clinical 
records from service hospitals at which the 
disabled person may have been treated be- 
fore he reached the discharge center must 
be speeded up. It is understood that such 
records may be essential in the adjudication 
of many cases, but in many others they would 
contribute little or nothing to the identifica- 
tion and evaluation of the disability causing 
discharge. Another bottle neck was found 
in the furnishing of photostat copies of in- 
duction or enlistment examination reports. 
As the result of a former survey made by the 
American Legion, the War Department was 
furnished with findings upon which officials 
took action. It has been reported that this 
bottleneck is now eliminated and that re- 
quests for these photostat records will be 
handled within 5 days from date of receipt. 

7. The present arrangement of sending rec- 
ords and reports of disabled dischargees to 
the nearest regional office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should be changed so that these 
records are dispatched promptly to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration office having jurisdic- 
tion in the man’s home State. This change 
may require Veterans’ Administration con- 
tact people at the different discharge points 
as recommended above. 

8. The lack of sufficient trained personnel 
in the adjudication field is a cause of delay 
in handling these cases in most stations. 
The manpower situation is recognized, but 
yet the Legion cannot refrain from urging 
and exhorting the Veterans’ Administration 
to authorize the additional help requested by 
field offices, and to immediately step up re- 
cruitment and training programs for this 
purpose. 

9. Some service officers have reported that 
the lack of complete and c.arifying instruc- 
tions from the central office of the Veterans’ 
Administration to the regional offices on the 
adjudication of the new claims has been an 
element of delay. Certainly this should be 
overcome immediately. 

10. Each claim is assigned a “C” number. 
So far this is done by the central office, Com- 
plaints have come in that the delay in as- 
signing these numbers has held up adjudi- 
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cation of cases for as long as 2 or 3 weeks. 
The Legion feels this is an administrative 
problem that could and should be met and 
solved right now. 

11. The present fiscal arrangement whereby 
disbursement on vouchers and rolls certified 
by the Veterans’ Administration are made at 
disbursing offices, one in each Federal Reserve 
district, also contributes to delay the issu- 
ance of the initial check and settlement of 
the claim. Up to about 8 years ago the Vet- 
erans’ Administration had its own disbursing 
officers. Reverting to that arrangement now 
should serve to expedite the payment of indi- 
vidual and new claims. 

These conclusions rest upon observations 
sent in by trained service officers in 34 States. 
They cited by name and number (if assigned) 
1.535 cases of disabled men. It is understood 
that many cases may require development of 
pertinent information, but that should not 
be permitted to slow down the whole rating 
machinery. Another factor cited is that of 
settling the question of waiver of premiums 
on insurance during period of total disability. 
Also the payment of insurance benefits and 
pension to the dependents of those dying in 
service. The jurisdietion over both these is 
in central office, and the many delays reported 
call for prompt improvement in the system 
of disposing of these cases. 

There may be many other considerations 
touching upon the broad question of delays 
in the settlement of disabled veterans’ claims. 
The American Legion submits, however, that 
if all Government agencies concerned would 
redouble their efforts to effect complete co- 
ordination much will have been accomplished 
toward the goal sought by the dischargees 
themselves, their folks at home, their repre- 
sentatives, and the Federal Government. 

Attached hereto are brief summaries of 
cases taken from those submitted in the 
survey. They illustrate many of the points 
set forth above. 

Related to this question are those other 
important programs of employment and un- 
e iployment protection. As to these the 
American Legion has proposals which are 
being intreduced in Congress and on which 
further detailed data will be given. 


Mr. PLOESER. It is interesting to 
learn that the results of this survey 
brought back a report on conditions 
which cited 1,535 cases of disabled men. 
I shall read from this report. It seemed 
that in this report were recorded many 
ases of extreme delay in the handling 
of disabled veterans’ claims. I have here 
in my possession some specific cases and 


I am going to read some of them to the 
House: 


Case 1: In this claim the veteran served 
honorably in the Navy from March 4, 1932, 
to February 8, 1938. He reenlisted on May 
4, 1938, and was honorably discharged on 
medical certificate on account of active 
tuberculosis, incurred in line of duty, on 
April 6, 1948. The Form 526 was received 
in an office of the Veterans’ Administration 
on April 21, 1943, and it has not been adjudi- 
cated as yet on account of the fact that 
complete records have not been received 
from the Navy. Contact was made with 
the adjudication officer about the delay in 
this claim on October 22, 1943, and again 
on November 29, 1943. 

Case 2: This veteran was discharged in- 
sane, unable to sign his discharge. Claim 
was filed April 12 and we have not yet been 
able to get this veteran examined. While 
it is true that the Veterans’ Administration 
wrote to the sister and a service officer, no 
letters were written to either or anyone 
in the months of September and October. 
Request was made for an attendant by this 
office on August 2 and the Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration under date of November 9 finally 
complied with this request and wrote the 
veteran. 

Case 3: This boy enlisted on July 13, 1940, 
and was declared unfit for service on Janu- 
ary 13, 1943, with this notation: “Patient 
was struck in the head while in combat 
against the Japanese on Guadalcanal, pene- 
trating wound right parieto-occipital region 
produced by grenade. Diagnosis: Hemiplegia, 
spastic, left.” He was honorably discharged 
on C. D. D. July 3, 1943, and his claim was 
filed the same date. He was rated 50 percent 
disabled October 25, 1943, and advised of this 
rating on November 4, 1943, with rating effec- 
tive from July 5, 1943. Vocational rehabili- 
tation recommended. 

Case 4: Claim was filed in this case July 3. 
The case file was transferred to central office 
for consideration by the Veterans’ Claims 
Service on October 6, 1943. One reason for 
the delay in this particular case is that the 
veteran had a claim pending for officers’ re- 
tirement pay which had to be disposed of. 

Case 5: This claimant was discharged from 
the hospital on August 16, 1943, and on No- 
vember 11, 1943, an office of the Veterans’ 
Administration had to make a second request 
of the War Department for a medical report. 
He was examined at a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital and some adjustment was made. 

Case 6: This claimant was discharged 
August 15, 1942, from the Army Nurse Corps, 
and claim was filed February 4, 1943. Reports 
from the Adjutant General's Office, for which 
requests had been made several times, were 
not received until the latter part of August 
1943. The decision has been deferred until 
completion of the requested neuropsychiatric 
examination by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Case 7: This veteran was discharged from 
service July 27, 1943, with a diagnosis of de- 
mentia praecox, paranoid. The handicap es- 
timated by the rating board is 100 percent. 
Action toward releasing payment on the vet- 
eran’s behalf apparently is not to be expected 
until the facility is informed officially with 
respect to the character of the veteran’s dis- 
charge. It seems quite evident that this vet- 
eran served honorably, but the authorization 
unit has refused to release the payments un- 
til officially reported that discharge was hon- 
orable. 

Case 8: Discharge from service in this case 
was effected July 26, 1943. Decision by the 
rating board on October 7, 1943, recognized 
the veteran’s entitlement to pensionable 
rating for weak feet. Release of payments in 
this case, as in the case to which reference 
is made immediately above, awaits the receipt 
of official information of the man having 
been discharged honorably. 

Case 9: Claim for pension was filed by this 
veteran at the time of discharge on June 
11, 1943. Order for examination was issued 
by the rating board July 30, 1943. Before 
conducting the studies the medical authori- 
ties thought it advisable to have a social- 
service investigation made. It seems prob- 
able that another 3 or 4 months will elapse 
before a decision can be effected in the cir- 
cumstances that exist, due to the accumu- 
lated load and number of orders for investi- 
gations. 

Case 10: Claim was filed June 17, 1943. 
Several follow-ups by a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility have not brought the receipt 
of War Department reports. 

Case 11: This veteran enlisted October 25, 
1941, and was honorably discharged on 
Cc. D. D., December 23, 1942. Form 526 was 
received in an office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on January 4, 1943. On January 5, 
1943, service records were requested from The 
Adjutant General's office and were received 
in this office on February 19, 1943. Under 
date of April 10, 1943, the rating board re- 
quested supplemental service records from 
The Adjutant General's office, which were re- 
ceived in the Veterans’ Administration on 
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May 7, 1943. A second supplemental Ad- 
jutant General’s report concerning alleged 
treatment at Fort Custer was requested May 
10, 1943, and on June 14, 1943, a third sup- 
plemental report of clinical records of treat- 
ment at Fort Custer was requested. Com- 
plete records of the claimant’s treatment at 
Fort Custer were received in the Veterans’ 
Administration on July 26, 1943. August 3, 
1943, an examination and psychiatric social 
history were requested by the rating board 
and the latter was received on September 12, 
1943. Then, on September 14, 1943, the rat- 
ing board requested an examination based 
upon psychiatric social report. The claimant 
Was examined at a Veterans’ Administration 
facility on October 14, 1943, and report of 
this was received November 15, 1943, in the 
regional office. On November 20, 1943, the 
rating board rated the claim and granted 
service connection for a nervous condition, 
incompetent and in need of a guardian. On 
account of the claimant’s having been de- 
clared incompetent, chief attorney requested 
that a fiduciary be appointed under date of 
November 24, 1943. No check has been is- 
sued as yet. 

Case 12: In this case the veteran, totally 
blind, was discharged from an Army hospital 
on June 30, 1943; the Army service records 
were not received in the regional office until 
the week of November 22, 1943; therefore 
the veteran has not as yet, and probably 
will not for 30 days, receive the pension 
check to which he is entitled. 

Case 13: This veteran was discharged from 
service March 31, 1943. Form 626 was sub- 
mitted to the Veterans’ Administration on 
August 9, 1943. The regional office has only 
a dummy file on this case. The principal 
folder was sent to the Index Division, Office 
of Chief Clerk, on August 9, 1943, for the 
reason that, in addition to the veteran’s 
service in the Navy in World War No. 2, 
he had also had peacetime service in the 
Army, just prior to World War No. 2. Under 
date of September 14, 1943, the chief clerk 
advised the regional office that the veteran’s 
file was being referred to the insurance claims 
council for attention to the veteran’s claim 
for waiver of premiums. 

Case 14: This veteran was discharged from 
service on March 4, 1943. He has been granted 
service connection for tuberculosis, pulmo- 
nary, active, under date of May 5, 1943, and 
has been rated 100 percent from March 5, 
1943. His claim file was sent to the Director 
of Insurance on September 25, 1943 for action 
on a question of entitlement to waiver of 
premiums. The file has not been returned 
to this date, November 26, 1943, and no ac- 
tion has been reported by the insurance 
claims council, 

Case 15: A recent survey of State hospitals 
for the insane in northern California alone 
showed 100 discharged veterans of World 
War No. 2 being confined therein because of 
lack of beds in Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cilities. 


The point I make now is, and the point 
I made on November 11 was, that it is 
highly important that this Congress pro- 
vide some sort of program which will 
bridge the gap when these men are dis- 
charged from the service. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. PLOESER. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I pointed out a 
while ago there is pending House Resolu- 
tion 29 to amend the rules so as to give 
the Veterans’ Committee jurisdiction of 
this legislation. There is a petition on 
the desk, petition No. 8, which Members 
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‘of the House are asked to sign in order 
to bring that rule before the House for 
consideration to clear up this question of 
jurisdiction. 

The gentleman from Missouri has not 
signed it. I hope while he has his mind 
on the subject he will sign it and help us 
bring that legislation out and straighten 
out this question of jurisdiction. 

Mr. PLOESER. Can my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi tell me whether 
that would develop the rule in such way 
that legislation similar to that which I 
introduced a year ago last October to ex- 
tend the pay of these men in the service 
so as to bridge the gap between their 
dismissal from service and their eco- 
nomic rehabilitation would be consid- 
ered by the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. RANKIN. When the rule is 
amended we propose to have it cover 
also rehabilitation. 

Mr. PLOESER. 
about it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Missouri cannot be sure until the rule is 
brought out. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that I have taken 
as much abuse because of my sympathy 
for the veterans and my work here in 
their behalf as any man in Congress. 
I have been chairman of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
for 13 years and have done everything I 
could to take care of these disabled vet- 
erans. I have tried to get this rule 
adopted to give us this jurisdiction to do 
whatever is necessary to help. Frankly, 
I do not remember ever having seen the 
gentleman from Missouri before the 


I want to be sure 


Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation asking for the passage of legis- 
lation. 

Mr.PLOESER. That is very true; the 
legislation introduced by me is before 


the Committee on Military Affairs. Let 
me say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that the gentleman has been dis- 
tinguished in his service to the veterans. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would not say that. 

Mr. PLOESER. Iam one of his great- 
est admirers for the service he has ren- 
dered to the veterans over the many 
years. I do make the point, however, 
that there seems to be a deliberate pro- 
crastination in some of the recesses of 
the House of Representatives because 
one simply cannot get action on any sort 
of bill which will bring out an extended 
pay program for these men. I do not 
know whether that type of legislation 
directly belongs before the gentleman’s 
committee or not. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Missouri can help to alleviate that pro- 
crastination by signing this petition and 
helping us to amend the rules. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is not a habitual signer of pe- 
titions. 

Mr, RANKIN. I do not ask him to 
make it a habit, but he has made it a 
habit to criticize veterans’ legislation, I 
thought he would not mind putting his 
name on the dotted line and helping us to 
alleviate some of the conditions of 
which he complains. The veterans re- 
member the old saying, “By their works 
ye shall know them.” 
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Mr. PLOESER. If the gentleman had 
been listening to what I said, or if the 
gentleman had been on the floor of the 
House and heard the remarks I made on 
November 11, the gentleman would know 
I have not been criticizing veterans’ legis- 
lation. I have been criticizing the en- 
tire policy of the Democratic Party in 
this House for delaying a comprehensive 
over-all post-war program for the vet- 
erans of this war. So far as legislation 
for disabled veterans is concerned, I am 
not criticizing the law, neither am I 
criticizing the Veterans’ Administration, 
as I have tried to make clear in these re- 
marks today. I think I know from ex- 
perience that with such a tremendous 
and voluminous mass of detail there are 
bound to be delays, slips and errors in 
a great many cases. I am stating that 
there is a way for this Congress to 
bridge the gap so that such a slip can- 
not be fatal to the individual veteran. 
IT am not sure that this legislation be- 
longs before the gentleman’s commit- 
tee. If he can assure me that this rule 
he now wants will definitely bring that 
type of legislation before his commit- 
tee, I would feel right at home. There 
I should get action. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman real- 
izes, however, he has not got action oth- 
erwise? 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman not 
only realizes that fact but he deplores 
the political procrastination he is get- 
ting from other sources. 

Mr. RANKIN. It does not sound very 
well to hear one allege that this delay is 
caused by political procrastination. We 
have Democrats and Republicans on the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation and I challenge any of them to 
show where we have had any politics in 
that committee. 

Mr. PLOESER. Why does the gentle- 
man insist on taking the burden of this 
accusation unto himself? I am not ac- 
cusing the gentleman or his committee of 
procrastination. 

Mr. RANKIN. I fear the gentleman 
from Missouri has got himself in an em- 
barrassing position. He has shown that 
he has not done anything to help 
us straighten out this jurisdictional 
question. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi well-knows that under the 
rules of the House the legislation which 
I have introduced does not go to the gen- 
tleman’s committee and did not go to his 
committee, and that the committee it is 
before has procrastinated, either delib- 
erately or through a lack of interest. 
Why, the leadership of the House has 
brought no definite program before this 
body to take care of these men, and I 
have every right to accuse them of politi- 
cal procrastination as long as they do not 
act. Iam not accusing the gentleman’s 
committee of political division. Ido not 
think it has been guilty of that.’ This 
legislation is not before the gentleman’s 
committee. Why should he feel as 
though he should have to take the burden 
of guilt upon himself? I did not invite 
him to. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the gentleman is 
complaining of conditions which he says 
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exists, and I have pointed out to him a 
way to help relieve the situation. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman knows 
me well enough during the time I have 
been here to know that he could not in 
his heart or mind believe that I had such 
a thought about him. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Missouri is standing there now complain. 
ing, when other Members on his own side 
of the House have signed this petition 
to straighten out this jurisdictional mat- 
ter in order that we may move forward 
with veterans’ legislation. This is the 
second time he has taken the floor, while 
other Members on his own side have 
signed this petition. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
assure me that the petition will bring 
before the House this particular bill he 
is talking about? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think it will. 

Mr. PLOESER. Does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. RANKIN, I will say one thing, if 
this rule is passed in the form we are 
going to ask for its passage, it will give 
this committee jurisdiction over rehabili- 
tation of these veterans. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will it give them the 
jurisdiction over extended pay? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is rehabilitation, 
is it not? 

Mr. PLOESER. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
that I do not know whether you would 
technically call it‘that under the rules or 
not. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think that would be 
called rehabilitation. 

Mr. PLOESER, I will say this to the 
gentleman: I introduced this bill in Oc- 
tober 1942 and reintroduced it again in 
1943, the early part of this year. I re- 
wrote the title to the bill deliberately to 
try to get it before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. There is where I would like the 
bill to be. If I think the gentleman’s 
petition will do it, I will gladly sign it, 
but I have no assurance that it will. If 
it does not, then I think the gentleman 
should revise the petition so that it 
would. I know of no more friendly place 
to go with a veteran’s matter than the 
gentleman’s committee, and I want the 
distinguished gentleman to know that I 
feel that way about it and about him. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think the gentleman 
does a violent injustice to the Members 
of this House when he accuses any of 
them of political procrastination as far 
as the disabled veterans are concerned, 
because I do not believe that statement 
has any foundation of fact whatsoever. 
I do not believe there is anybody on either 
side of this House who does not want to 
do what is necessary for the veterans. 

Mr. PLOESER. The _ distinguished 
gentleman is talking about something I 
have not said. I did not say they were 
procrastinating on disabled veterans’ 
legislation. I said they were procrasti- 
nating on an over-all post-war plan for 
all veterans. The law now provides for 
disabled veterans. As I said, and as the 
gentleman well knows I said, I want 
something to “bridge the gap.” All we 
have had out of this administration and 
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all we have had on this entire matter is 
lip service. 

I tried to amend the dependency al- 
lowance bill before this House a few 
weeks ago by inseriing a provision to 
make a pay extension to these veterans, 
and I did not succeed in doing it. I tried 
to get before the gentleman’s committee 
this very legislation that is before the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I did not 
succeed in doing it. If the gentleman 
can guarantee or assure me conscien- 
tiously that this petition of his will do it, 
I will join him andefight with him to the 
very end of the road. I did not accuse 
the gentleman of any such thing and he 
well knows it. Let not the gentleman 
get himself involved in a place of guilt 
where he does not belong. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is able to take care of him- 
self in this House at any time. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman from 
Missouri will take care of himself with- 
out any assistance. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman will state it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
this bill provided that the expenses 
should be borne by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, would it not then go to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation for action? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts that, not having the terms 
of the bill before him, it is very hard to 
answer a question of that sort. 

Mr, PLOESER. For the information 
of the Chair and for the information of 
the distinguished gentlewoman, I may 
Say that the bill does not provide that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; 
but I say, If the bill did provide that, 
would it go to that committee? 

Mr. PLOESER. I do not think that 
would be a proper bill. A bill which 
charged up to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion the expenses of extended pay to 
men who are 100 percent physically and 
mentally able I think would be improp- 
erly placed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
Was simply trying to see if we could get 
action at once on it. The gentleman has 
done a very aggressive piece of work, and 
I heartily commend him for it. 

Mr. PLOESER. I appreciate the fine 
words of the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think we have passed laws for the dis- 
abled, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. PLOESER. That is right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
However, the Veterans’ Administration 
has been absolutely asleep, and the laws 
have not been carried out. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentlewoman 
knows I have voted for all such bills. 

Mr.ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 


Mr, 
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Mr. ROWE. Is it intended that the 
overlapping pay shall be continued for 
those who have been wounded or inca- 
pacitated until the matter has been 
cleared up by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. PLOESER. According to my bill, 
the pay would be extended. In my orig- 
inal bill I called for 15 months. I am 
not one to say that 15 months is the 
proper time. It may be 12 months, or 
longer; I do not know. That is some- 
thing we shall have to decide. It would 
be a guaranteed minimum pay. If he 
had an earned income in addition to 
that, it would be deductible according to 
the procedure which I have outlined in 
the bill. This bill is in no sense a bonus 
or a gift, it is a measure to rehabilitate 
all of them. 

In the case of the disabled veteran, this 
is how it would work. He would be re- 
ceiving this extended or “bridging the 
gap” pay until he got his disability com- 
pensation. That gap, which is frequent- 
ly 30, 60, 90, or 120 days, would be bridged 
by extended pay allowances in the mean- 
time. He would suffer no penalty against 
his other disability compensation. 

Mr. ROWE. Under the present situa- 
tion, he is just suspended without earn- 
ings? 

Mr. PLOESER. That is right. I say 
again that you cannot charge all of that 
neglect to the Veterans’ Administration, 
if you can charge any. 

In an operation of that size involving 
such a voluminous amount of detail, 
there is bound to be delay on certain 
items. There is bound to be error. Iam 
fully aware of that. ‘I say this, there is a 
way of bridging that gap. If pay is ex- 
tended automatically the minute a man 
is discharged from the service the gap is 
bridged. The President chooses to call it 
muster-out pay. A year ago I chose to 
call it extended pay. I am not so sure it 
might not better be named “bridging the 
gap” pay. 

My original explanation was not de- 
signed necessarily to have any particular 
effect on disabled veterans. It was with 
reference to all veterans. I want them 
all to have that gap bridged so that they 
can have an opportunity to go back into 
civilian life without being penalized and 
so they can go back and have decent, re- 
spectable jobs. If they happen to be dis- 
abled and are entitled to disability com- 
pensation, this operates effectively be- 
cause, during the time of adjudication, 
they would receive this compensation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield for a brief 
question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not true that only 
disabled men are being discharged now? 
Only men who are entitled to disability 
compensation are being discharged now 
and the only ones who are calling for 
our aid are disabled men? 

Mr. PLOESER. That is not true. 
That is not true. I read in the news- 


paper yesterday where the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs explained on behalf of the Army 
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that some 25,000 officers would be retired 
in one way or another. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman does 
not want to extend their pav, does he? 

Mr. PLOESER. My original bill ex- 
tended very briefly their pay. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you are going to ex- 
tena the pay of 25,000 officess—many of 
them swivel-chair officers that the Army 
found they did not need after they got 
them into the service—— 

Mr. PLOESER. I am not talking 
about that. I yielded to the gentleman 
for a question. I wish he would speak 
on his own time as is customary. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will be glad to speak. 

Mr. PLOESER. I will say this to the 
gentleman. There are a lot of them be- 
ing dismissed who are not swivel-chair 
operators. How about the men who are 
over 38 years of age who have been dis- 
missed? 

Mr. RANKIN. The men over 33 years 
of age, if they are disabled, are taken 
care of. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
please understand I am not alone talk- 
ing about disabled veterans. Please stop 
twisting the situation. I yield no further 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is try- 
ing to get away from the point. If he 
really wants to help the veterans, there 
is a way to do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan will please 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I just want to in- 
quire if Members should address the 
Chair before speaking. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
the customary procedure. 

Mr. PLOESER. For the further bene- 
fit of the gentleman who has tried to 
twist this thing and take the blame upon 
himself, which he does not deserve, be- 
cause of his distinguished service to vet- 
erans, particularly disabled veterans, I 
want to say again, here is a list which 


That is 


I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, to extend in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentle- 
man? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PLOESER. This is a list of hor- 
rible cases in which there is delay in 
adjudication. There may be many reas- 
ons for that delay which are perfectly 
justifiable; I do not know. But I say 
this. There is no excuse to leave those 
men stranded during that period of de- 
lay. Itis within the power of this Con- 
gress to bridge that gap. If that action 
is not forthcoming soon before this 
House, I will not be the only one to ac- 
cuse the majority in this House of po- 
litical procrastination or purposeful 
Gelay. The entire American people 
will accuse them of purposeful delay. I 
cannot understand why during the year 
1943, we cannot have action on these 
matters. Why do we have to wait until 
the summer of 1944 or even the spring? 
Can it be the election in 1944 has some- 
thing to do with it? That is a question 
that I might ask any of the gentlemen 
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of the majority. I say this to you, that 
the minority side stands ready, I believe, 
certainly speaking for myself, I stand 
ready to go to bat all the way to get a 
constructive post-war measure through 
this House which will provide for the 
easing back into private life the men 
who come out of the service. I prefer 
to call it “bridging-the-gap legislation” 
which will take them over that period in 
which they have no money; they have 
no job; and in a great many instances 
are disabled, with their claims in adjudi- 
cation, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to use that time 
which I did not use a while ago, and to 
revise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude newspapers articles and a letter 
from Chester Bowles and a reply. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the legislative program of the day 
and any business on the Speaker’s desk 
and other special orders, I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, in the 
House earlier in the day several Mem- 
bers have had something to say about 
the statement issued by a Government 
bureau or agency to the effect that the 
farmers in Ohio and Michigan should 
have some Japanese sent to them to 
teach them how to farm, how to pack 
their fruit, and how to take a bath— 
wash themselves—not their clothing. 
In the first place I cannot get very 
greatly excited over that, because almost 
everyone who lives in this country knows 
that the people of Ohio and Michigan— 
and I am not saying this now for elec- 
tion purposes—are of the salt of the 
earth. How often they bathe, I do not 
know. I well recall my earlier days when 
I took a bath first in the old wooden 
washtub. Later on, when we got im- 
provements, in the galvanized-iron wash- 
tub. We got the water hot by putting it 
on top of the stove, and finally, when 
mother and father got enough money 
we had a stove with a reservoir in the 
back and we heated the water there. 
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We did not have Sweetheart soap, 
which was supposed to be advertised by 
the First Lady of the Land before she 
went on this trip where she saw so many 
of the unwashed. Wehad soft soap. We 
made it in a big copper kettle out in the 
back yard. We had fats and ashes and 
lye, and we made crocks of soft soap, and 
we used it—to wash. I would say to some 
of the folks who use Sweetheart or Lux 
that if you really want to get the dirt off 
get a handful of good home-made old- 
fashioned soft soap. You can get into a 
wood tub or a tin tub or a galvanized- 
iron tub or a pink or blue or yellow mar- 
ble tub, but you will not get any cleaner 
than you will if you take soft soap and 
the old wooden tub. Try it sometime. I 
would be willing to wager that Ickes’ tub 
down in the Interior Building serves no 
more useful purpose than does the wash 
tub still in use on some farms. 

Here is the point of the whole thing: 
Why say that our people are of good 
habits? Why say they are good farm- 
ers? Do our farmers need a defense 
from the charges, the insinuations of a 
bureaucrat? They need protection from 
the new dealers’ fool rules and orders, 
but they need no defense from profes- 
sors’ innuendoes. Out in the Middle 
West is the breadbasket of the Nation— 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
Why they left out Indiana and Illinois 
folks, the people of Iowa and Kansas, I do 
not know. Maybe that fellow who wrote 
that little piece did not know there were 
such States as Indiana or Illinois, or these 
other States named, or that there are 
such people as those who live there. His 
statement makes me think of Harry Hop- 
kins. Do you remember what Harry said. 
He said: “People are too damned dumb 
to understand.” Then you remember 
this other man—this other fellow; excuse 
me—Winchell; Walter, who has done 
more to bring discredit upon his race 
than all the anti-Semitic organizations 
or individuals in the whole United States. 
By that chatter of his, by the falsehoods, 
by the abuse, which he puts on the air 
and in the papers, he is, week after week, 
building up race prejudice where none 
existed. The wonder to me is that the 
concern which makes a product like 
Jergen’s Lotion can employ him, when 
he does so much harm, when he does so 
much to create dislike of the race to 
which he belongs. Walter, you know, 
had something to say on a line similar 
to what Harry Hopkins said. There is a 
little group all of whom seem to have 
taken the same sort of mental bath; all 
have the same ideas. All seem to think 
the American people west of the eastern 
mountains are dumb, ignorant, lacking in 
every good thought and deed. They just 
make themselves ridiculous, and, were it 
not for their malice, we should pity them. 

I asked the Navy to report on what 
Walter said in a certain broadcast. The 
Navy sent up an official report, and. I am 
now reading from page 3: . 

Walter Winchell was an officer of the United 
States Naval Reserves, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, on active duty on Jan- 
uary 31, 1943. According to the transcript 
given of his broadcast at 9 o'clock p. m., over 
the Blue Network on that date, he made the 
following statement— 
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Listen to this and keep in mind Harry 
Hopkins’ statement that we are all too 
damn dumb; keep in mind the statement 
that we ought to have the Japs sent into 
Ohio and Michigan to teach us how to 
keep clean and note the thought that 
runs through all this. Here is what Wal- 
ter said: 

You bet. I am prejudiced against those 
in high office who guessed so wrong before 
Pearl Harbor, 


Now I heard the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. RaMspeck, this morning. I 
like his criticism. I€ is always instruc- 
tive. It always encourages a fellow to 
think to have something to say in reply 
either by way of contradiction or agree- 
ment. A lot of people made mistakes 
before Pearl Harbor. It seems a little 
useless for the pot to call the kettle black, 
The point I was trying to make this 
morning was this, that no matter what 
the President had been given, these white 
papers now disclose that the State De- 
partment had warned that the Japs were 
about to attack. I put in the Recorp 
myself a dispatch from a correspondent 
in China filed there the day before Pearl 
Harbor, in the afternoon, which called 
attention to the fact that the Japs were 
going to attack the next day. How that 
correspondent ever got it over there and 
sent it to the Chicago Daily News—not 
the Chicago Tribune, but the Chicago 
Daily News—I do not know; but there it 
was. So, no matter what they had, no 
matter who was to blame for what they 
did not have, the fact remains that the 
Army and the Navy were caught napping 
over there, and that the administration, 
the Commander in Chief, did not insist 
that the proper precautions be taken to 
meet the Japs who were coming. 

Now, that is the way it was. That is 
the way it is. We never yet have been 
permitted to learn through court mar- 
tial or inquiry or other proceedings who 
was to blame. And except as we can 
profit because of the knowledge of why 
it happened, an inquiry will be useless. 

I might agree with the gentleman from 
Georgia and with many others as to 
where the responsibility rests. That 
makes little difference now, and as far as 
I am concerned, I would say nothing 
about it were it not for the fact that 
every once in a while somebody on the 
majority side of the aisle pops up and 
says: “Well, you did not vote for the for- 
tification of Guam; you did not vote for 
this; you did not vote for that.” As we 
all know—there is no question about 
it—the President did not ask to have 
Guam fortified and I know the record 
will show he did not. The record will 
show that those in the administration 
made just as many mistakes as did some 
of us—were as wrong in their conclu- 
sions—as were we on the legislative side. 
When the administration and the admin- 
istration’s spokesmen, as they did in a 
number of debates, on the repeal of the 
neutrality legislation and the transfer of 
the destroyers and all that, told us that if 
we would just do this, that, and the other 
everything would come out all right and 
there would not be any war, our men 
would not be sent across if the legisla- 
tion they sought was enacted, But tie 
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war came just the same. Now because 
circumstances have changed, because 
things are entirely different and we are 
in the conflict, it would be a good thing 
for everyone if we could forget all about 
those things, but charges get tossed back 
and forth across the aisle as much from 
that side as from this side. After the 
war is over will be time enough to de- 
termine who was mistaken. But I for 
one do not propose to let unfounded 
charges go unanswered. 

Getting back to what Walter said. I 
quote: 

They're still guessing wrong and not in 
the least affected by their confessions of 
ignorance. 


Now listen to this: 


What worries me most are all those damn 
fools who elected them. 


Now, Winchell was speaking of the 
American people just as was Hopkins, 
just as this professor was speaking of the 
people of Ohio and Michigan, and you 
will recall Walter was referring to the 
election of 1942. He was referring to the 
election where there were more Republi- 
can votes cast than there were Demo- 
cratic or New Deal votes combined. Mil- 
lions of his fellow countrymen are so de- 
scribed by him. And Jergens expects the 
people of Ohio and Michigan to buy a 
product advertised by Winchell. The 
thing that worries Walter is all the damn 
fools, as he called them, who elected not 
only the Republicans on this side but the 
Members on that side. Now what do you 
think of a man—what do you think of 
any individual who will talk. that way 
about the American people? 

And then along comes this fellow—I 
do not know who he is—and he says we 
should have some Japs sent to the farm- 
ers of Ohio and Michigan to teach us how 
to farm, how to pick and pack our fruit, 
and how to wash up and get clean. 

Mr. RAMEY. He was head of the 
poultry division of the extension service 
in Ohio State University, and by some 
persons he was called a professor, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio says that this man used to be a 
professor at Ohio State University but 
is now in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, There you have it: Harry Hop- 
kins who says we are too dumb to un- 
derstand, next Walter who says that our 
people, millions of them, are damn fools, 
and this fellow who thinks we do not 
know enough to take a bath. All paid by 
the people they condemn—all on the 
Federal pay roll. The last elections, 
especially where Long John was engi- 
neer, show that the people are beginning 
to understand and evaluate Walter and 
Harry. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POULSON. I should like to ask 
for information as to how clean the 
farmers of Michigan are, for I can tell 
the gentleman something for the sake 
of comparison as to how these Japs live 
in California. 

When they move into a locality to 
raise farm produce and sell it at such a 
low price in order to run the rest of the 
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farmers out of business, after which they, 
of course, increase prices, they live in 
huts and hovels, two or three families in 
each. I have seen them myself. 

I wish to ask the gentleman if the 
farmers in Michigan are still worse off 
than that, that these Japs can teach 
them anything? Please answer that 
question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I will not an- 
swer that question; everybody knows our 
people. There are none better, none 
cleaner physically, morally, spiritually, 
mentally, than the folks of the Midwest. 
Why, do you not know, do you not know 
that these bureaucrats—and I imagine 
this professor from Cleveland too—de- 
pends on our farmers, for the food they 
eat, for the milk they drink, for the but- 
ter they eat, for the beef and pork that 
keeps them alive. These fellows would 
starve to death, they would shrivel up 
and blow away if it were not for the 
farmers in the great Midwest. Iam not 
here defending the farmers of Michigan 
or Ohio; that is not necessary. What I 
am trying to do now is call attention to 
the mental quirks that these fellows had, 
and have, Hopkins, and Winchell, and 
this Weiss, or whoever he may be—I do 
not know what his name is. I do not 
know whether those three fellows be- 
long in a home for the feeble-minded 
or in an institution where they treat the 
insane or the psychopathic cases. They 
belong somewhere outside of the group 
which is made up of real Americans. 

I cannot get excited about being 
charged with not taking a bath. If I 
do not take a bath you know it. What 
of it? People will advise me. 

Mr. RANKIN rose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Even the people of 
the South, even the people in Texas, in 
Tupelo—I see the gentleman on his 
feet—I have been down there. 

Mr. RANKIN. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker; Tupelo is not in Texas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I mean Mississippi, 
Mississippi. I have been down there in 
that courthouse just before you had 
those strikes that closed up your indus- 
tries. You said you were not going to 
let them in there but they came in and 
closed your cotton mills for you. They 
wash down there and they do not go 
clear down to the Gulf to do it either. I 
can tell from the looks of those I saw and 
those with whom I have conversed, and in 
conversations I have had with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, that they wash in 
his district; that they are like our peo- 
ple clean, clear thinking, alert, patriotic 
Americans full of good sense and sound 
judgment. It is silly for a man to talk 
as did Spending Harry, Smearer Walter 
or the professor who does not know his 
Ohio or Michigan, 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to know first 
if the gentleman wants to talk about 
Willkie or whether he wants to talk 
about T. V. A. or about this advice on 
bathing? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. I cannot talk 
about those two in the same breath. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Did I understand the 
gentleman from Michigan to say that this 
crazy crackpot who advocates having the 
Japs teach the people of the Middle West 
how to bathe and keep clean was a pro- 
fessor or is a professor in some college 
up there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My friend the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ramey] advises 
me that he is a former professor of the 
University of Ohio. 

Mr. RANKIN. They got rid of him of 
course? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes? 

Mr. RAMEY. Now he is on the Fed- 
eral pay roll as a War Relocation di- 
rector receiving a salary of $3,800 per 
year. He is on leave from Ohio State 
University. Ohio State University is a 
great institution being properly admin- 
istered by good and reliable persons so 
his leave will likely be permanent. 

Mr, RANKIN. I was afraid of that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So much for that. 
The statement that gentleman sent out 
just discloses his ignorance, it just dis- 
closes his conceit, it just discloses the 
idea that they have here in Washington 
that they know more about everything 
than the people who are actually doing 
the things back home. That is what it 
shows. What we need is not a washing 
in Michigan; not more perfumed bath 
water. We need a washing out of the 
New Deal dirty linen down here, a clean- 
ing out of the minds or the brains or the 
wheels that go around in the heads of 
these starry-eyed, fuzzy-wuzzy profes- 
sors. We want to get back here in Wash- 
ington to good, straight, sound ideas and 
practices that our people have had and 
used for a long time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to point 
out to the gentleman from Michigan 
after what he has exposed here today 
about this crank trying to have the Japs 
teach the people of the Middle West how 
to wash up and clean up there is the 
additional danger of having crackpots 
like that trying to run our elections from 
Washington. That is one reason the 
Senate adopted the substitute for the so- 
called Lucas-Worley bill on last Friday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and may I say further I have 
voted with you gentlemen who believe in 
States’ rights. What gets me, though, is 
why you will not go along with us some- 
times and get rid of some of these fellows 
like Harry and this professor. Get them 
off the pay roll. You are assured of re- 
election. Every single Democratic Con- 
gressman from the South is solid down 
there. He will be reelected and come 
back. You have the majority. You 
have control of legislation. So why do 
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‘you not help us clean house at the other 
end of the Avenue, why do you not go 
along with us? You are doing a good 
job handling Wendell Willkie. Why do 
you not turn on your own party and give 
your own party a cleaning up? I do not 
mean the Democrats. I mean the new 
dealers, the Communists who have stolen 
your national party machinery. The 
President’s Harry and Willkie have sim- 
ilar ideas, only one of them thinks he can 
give it away quicker than the other. 
Willkie thinks he can give it away faster 
than the President. Before you know it, 
they will both be running for president 
of the world. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that I voted to 
strike from the pay roll every person the 
Dies committee found to be subversive, 
and I expect to continue that policy as 
long as Iam a Member of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So did I. That is 
good. That is going part way. But what 
will the New Deal crowd do to that act of 
Congress? 

If you go the rest of the way and give 
the New Deal “heck” all the way down 
the line, we will get somewhere, in spite of 
the statement over at the other side of 
the Capitol that we, the Democrats and 
Republicans, made an unholy alliance 
to defeat legislation which would have 
deprived the servicemen of an oppor- 
tunity to cast a vote for State and county 
officers. You and I know that is not 
true. If there is any alliance, it is one 
that comes about because we are for 
America when it comes to the question 
of what is right and decent. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, the trouble is that when we at- 
tempt to help you out you go the wrong 
way. Now, for instance, you have had a 
relapse on that subject recently. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On what? 

Mr. RANKIN. On canceling the in- 
vitation to Mr, Sparks to come down 
and give you some real information on 
Willkie, nominated at Philadelphia in 
1940. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On what? Be speci- 
fic now, as Chester Bowles says. 

Mr. RANKIN. This man Sparks, a 
former mayor of Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not belong to 
that Seventy-eight Club. 

Mr. RANKIN. He had written this 
book on One Man Willkie, exposing the 
corruption of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in 1940. He was invited to come 
down here and address you Republican 
Congressmen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not me. 
not let me in 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman was 
getting in by invitation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right; but I did 
not have an invitation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, they have canceled this in- 
vitation. I say, whenever we attempt to 
help you clean house, you run out on us. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; Ido not run out 
on you. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that I will get hold of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bus- 
BEY] and I will speak to him about it, and 
I will ask him to pray over that situation 


They will 
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and search his conscience and see if he 
cannot have that man down there. But 
you know that while those fellows came 
in later years, they are now getting some 
of our habits. They have been here, and 
they get frightened at the cars, as we say, 
and they may back up*once in a long 
time. But they are just backing up to 
get started to go up the grade. 

Mr.ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I suggest the gentle- 
man yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Rowe] the chairman of the Sev- 
enty-eight Club. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. This colloquy does afford 
us some mirth, ; 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is a lot of in- 
struction in it, too, as you will find if you 
will just listen carefully. 

Mr. ROWE. I think I have, very care- 
fully. I want to come to this rather 
serious point, that this thing is too seri- 
ous to treat lightly. I think we ought 
to give the gentleman responsible for 
that statement in the paper yesterday 
the opportunity of appearing before a 
committee of this Congress and explain- 
ing why it was made, and from what 
source he got his authority. I think it is 
a good subject for an investigation, and 
I should like to see some of the older 
Members of the House see that that is 
brought to investigation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Thatisright. That 
is a good suggestion, too. But I have 
tried to talk to inmates of a home for the 
feebleminded and to people in asylums 
and I never got anywhere with them, 
I do not know where we would get by 
calling that professor. He is just that 
way. What are you going to do about 
him? 

Mr. RAMEY. The tragedy of it is that 
these hard-working taxpayers of Ohio 
are paying taxes to support this so-called 
expert while their own sons are fighting 
to save us from such grotesque dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. ROWE. The serious thing about 
that is that if a person like that can 
make this sort of a statement, casting an 
aspersion on what I consider to be sturdy 
Americans, and there is included with it 
that in the House we are amused by the 
statement, for the great part it only en- 
courages them to continue. I think 
something should be done to cause them 
to stop it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is amusing, also 
absurd, also unfortunate, that anyone 
would give such advice, but after our 
people’s experience with the new dealers 
we do not expect common sense nor 
sound judgment from them. I have 
been trying for 8 years to get these birds 
out. Iexpect to continue totry. Ihope 
that that club of the gentleman’s will 
keep on, and will get this man down here 
to tell them about WillRie and what 
Willkie is doing so that everybody can 
know. Then we can all get together 
and join the gentleman from. Mississippi 
and kick the whole outfit of new dealers 
and Communists cff the Federal pay roll. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired, 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the United States Marine Corps 
lost a commandant through retirement 
and also last week the Marine Corps ac- 
cepted a new commandant. I, as amem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
having known the retiring commandant 
for many years, want to pay tribute to 
him on the floor of the House. General 
Holcomb has served the Marines well. 
He has lived up to all the traditions and 
the history of the Marine Corps. He has 
been a fine commandant in the most try- 
ing times of our military history. He 
retired only because he had reached the 
age when he thought he should retire. 

The only consolation the Nation has in 
the retirement of General Holcomb is 
that the new commandant will carry on. 
He is one of our great heroes of this war, 
Lieutenant General Vandegrift. 

I think this House should pay tribute 
to one who is not only a fine gentleman 
but who is, in every sense of the word, a 
United States Marine, General Holcomb. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an editorial on General Holcomb. 

Tine SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 

ToucH, QuIET—THAT’sS THE OFFICER CODE OF 
Marine Corps UNDER HoLcoMsB, RETIRING 
LEADER 

(By John G. Norris) 

One of the bloodiest battles in United 
States history has been won only because the 
men of America’s amphibious “elite corps” 
knew how to fight and how to die. 

Lesser troops probably would have failed 
at Tarawa. Those American marines won. 
They had what it took—high courage, per- 
fect discipline, the know-how of landing 
operations, and the will to win. 

Wake Island, Guadalcanal, and Bougain- 
ville also are evidence of the topnotch fight- 
ing ability of the corps. 

What makes them so good? 

TRADITION IMPORTANT 

Tradition, say marine old-timers, has a 
great deal to do with it. Marines have 
fought in every war the United States has 
waged, and in numerous expeditions and 
campaigns in between. Down through the 
years a Marine Corps tradition has grown up 
which every leatherneck feels is his personal 
responsibility to carry on. 

This has produced two things, a very high 
esprit and a corps of professional soldiers— 
noncom as well as officers—which has main- 
tained a continuity of training technique and 
combat skill. Marine training today empha- 
sizes.two things, as it has for many years— 
marksmanship and the initiative of both the 
leader and the individual soldier. 

But though the fighting ability of the 
marines thus is the work of many men 
through many generations, there is one man 
today who has had a very great deal to do 
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with the success of the corps in this war. He 
took a good weapon and with the help of 
aides made it very much better. 
That man is Lt. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, 
commandant of marines for the past 7 years. 
Because of his innate modesty and dislike 
of the limelight, few outside the corps know 
much about stocky, bespectacled Tommy 
Holcomb. 
HE SET THE EXAMPLE 


It took an announcement of his impending 
retirement last week to focus attention on 
the great job he has done as marine com- 
mandant. Holcomb not only has expanded 
his corps twentyfold, without lowering its 
spirit and fighting skill, but has exercised 
considerable personal influence on the service 
as well. 

The latter was not through the force of a 
colorful personality, for General Holcomb is 
not colorful. 

It has rather been through example and 
precept, and his selection of leaders. 

Although he makes few public speeches, the 
marine boss makes it a point to address the 
graduating classes of the corps basic schools 
whenever he can. In such talks he set forth 
his ideas of what a marine leader should be— 
a concept which differs considerably from 
many people’s ideas of military commanders. 

Speak softly, he advises newly commis- 
sioned second lieutenants. Wear your bars 
with courage, with intelligence, and with due 
humility, practice self-control, and avoid 
swashbuckling and loud talk, he counsels. 
You must be tough, Holcomb says, but adds: 
“Tough does not mean bully or swaggering 
braggart.” 

SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


General Holcomb’s remarks on leadership 
before a group of Quantico graduates last 
September 22, in fact, are so well stated and 
expressive of the need of high character in 


length. 

“We must have men,” says Holcomb, “who 
feel a sense of responsibility to their country, 
a sense of responsibility which makes them 
willing to take chances to risk their lives if 
necessary, in dangerous and different tasks. 

“We must have men who want to learn; 
men who realize that discipline is essential 
for the best results, who recognize they have 
a responsibility to the men under them as 
well as to those above them. We must have 
men who realize that teamwork is impor- 
tant, that it pays dividends. And finally, we 
must have men who realize that they must 
cultivate ingenuity, inventiveness for the oc- 
casion when those qualities are required. 

“A marine, you see, is therefore a man who 
disciplines himself and accepts discipline 
from others when required. He is a man who 
has practiced and learned self-control. 

“Some of the best marines I have known are 
soft-spoken, quiet men. These are usually 
the qualities of the men with the most re- 
solve and the most courage. Loud talkers 
are often those of little control, often the 
indication of an inferiority.” 

Holcomb emphasizes that leadership de- 
pends to a large extent on experience: 

“With the proper character and this train- 
ing you will gain confidence—and confidence 
you must have—confidence, not cockiness, 
and confidence comes from knowing how to do 
your job. It comes from training, from ex- 
perience—it comes only from the hard way. 

“You officers will be leaders in our future 
operations. Leadership is not easy, is not au- 
tomatic. You must be possessed of those 
qualities of leadership which command re- 
Spec. and loyalty—which inspire in all hands 
the determination, and more important, the 
compelling desire to work together for a 
common end,” 
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MANY ADVANCES 


But General Holcomb’s contribution and 
influence on the Marine Corps has not been 
alone in the field of developing better lead- 
ership. During his regime as commandant, 
many notable advances have been made in 
tactics, organization, and weapons of am- 
phibious operations—that all-important 
phase of the present war and the marines’ 
particular specialty. 

Before the war, General Holcomb had dif- 
ficulty convincing many ranking military 
and naval officers and others in official life 
of the vital importance of amphibious forces 
in American war plans. 

Back in 1937 he argued that we would have 
to seize advance bases in the Pacific in the 
event of hostilities, and therefore should 
have adequate forces trained in this most 
difficult of operations. 

Even after Pearl Harbor, it was some time 
before the Army launched a large amphibi- 
ous training program. 

But all the while, the marines under Hol- 
comb’s direction were perfecting the tech- 
nique of landing operations, adapting mod- 
ern weapons to their long-time specialty, and 
preparing a nucleus of highly trained troops 
in such tactics. 

Perhaps the major achievement in this 
field was the publication, for the first time 
in history, of the first exhaustive and au- 
thoritative text on amphibious operations. 

This official textbook on landing operations 
was largely prepared at the Marine Corps 
School at Quantico, Va., during 1935-36, while 
Holcomb was its director and finally issued 
in 1938, when he was commandant. 

Kept up to date with the latest lessons 
from the war fronts, this document has been 
the bible of all Allied amphibious operations 
in the war. 

“ALLIGATOR” PAYS OFF 


Perhaps the most important amphibious 
weapon of modern days—the “alligator”—was 
developed and perfected during Holcomb’s 
regime. This amphibious tractor—capable 
of carrying troops on both land and water, 
proved its worth a hundredfold at Tarawa. 
The “alligators” were able to reach the beach 
when the landing barges got stuck on the 
coral reefs. 

Marine Corps aviation—with pilots and 
planes skilled and adapted to both carrier 
and land-based operations and specializing in 
covering and supplying landings—was greatly 
expanded during Holcomb’s time. 

The Marine Corps underwent a thorough- 
going reorganization during the past 7 years. 

In prior years, the largest Leatherneck unit 
was a brigade. The first marine division was 
created under Holcomb—a_ self-contained 
fighting force combining power in landing 
attack with seaborne mobility. There are 
now four, soon will be five. 

Another type of marine unit was also de- 
veloped during this time. It was the de- 
defense battalion, a fighting force with care- 
fully balanced artillery and antiaircraft sup- 
port, especially designed for protecting a 
small island. One of these battalions stood 
off overwhelming Jap forces attacking Wake 
Island for weeks in December 1941, sinking 
seven enemy warships. Another held Mid- 
way Island. 

During his tenure as commandant, Gen- 
eral Holcomb has believed in bringing up 
younger men to positions of high command. 
He has strictly enforced the age retirement 
rule and when he reached the normal retiring 
age for generals—6é4—applied it to himself, 
even though fit and excepted under the law. 

This successor—Lt. Gen, Alexander 
Archer Vandegrift, the hero of Guadal- 
canal—is cut from the same cloth. Vande- 
grift was General Holcomb’s own choice to 
carry on in the job and fits exactly into the 
retiring commandant’s definition of the ideal 
marine officer, 
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Holcomb, moreover, is not going on the 
shelf. Secretary Knox said last week that he 
will return to service soon. What his new 
post will be was not disclosed, but an am- 
phibious expert of his caliber will certainly 
be invaluable in the high command during 
this amphibious war. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SmitTH], be permitted to extend his own 
remarks in the Record. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentieman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a statement concerning the case 
of Jersey City and the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1447. An act to remit claims of the 
United States on account of overpayments to 
part-time charwomen in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Claims. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, December 7, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND 
Post Roaps 


There will be an open meeting of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Tuesday, December 7, 1943, at 
10:30 a. m., for consideration of H. R. 
2001, relating to penalty mail, at which 
time the Postmaster General and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, or 
their representatives, will be heard. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the com- 
mittee at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, December 
7, 1943, for consideration of a post-war 
bill, to be held in room 217, Old House 
Office Building. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 156. An act relating to the status of re- 
tired judges; with amendment (Rept. No. 
£34). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2973. A bill to provide that no person 
shall publish or distribute any political state- 
ment relating to a candidate for election to 
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‘any Federal office which does not contain the 
name of the person responsible for its pub- 
lication or distribution; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 935). Referred to the House cal- 
endar. 

M;. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3241. A bill to implement the juris- 
diction of service courts of friendly foreign 
forces within the United States, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
936). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 80. Joint resolution 
requesting the President to proclaim Febru- 
ary 11, 1944, as Edison Day, in commemo- 
ration of the birthday of Thomas Alva Edi- 
son; without amendment (Rept. No. 937). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Report on the inves- 
tigation of certain transactions of the Tampa 
Shipbuilding Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 938). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. GALE: 

H. R. 3784. A bill to promote the sale of 
United States Savings bonds by means of a 
premium plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H.R. 3785. A bill to provide for crop insur- 
ance on a self-sustaining premium payment 
basis; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 3786. A bill to protect the foreign re- 
lations and to promote the trade and com- 
merce of the United States, to require the 
disclosure to the United States of informa- 
tion affecting such trade and commerce and 
to safeguard the security of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 3787. A bill to amend the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939; to the Committee 
on Irrigation end Reclamation. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. J. Res. 202 (by request). Joint resolution 
providing compensation for per diem em- 
ployees for December 25, 1943; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. Con. Res. 60. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the American post-war economic pol- 
icy of the Congress of the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 374. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the President with respect 
to veterans’ care and rehabilitation; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLMER: 


H. R.3788. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie S. Edmonds; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R.3789. A bill for the relief of Jack 
Williams and Mrs. Lora Sally Williams; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R.3790. A bill granting a pension to 
Mrs. Ann Knight. Gregory; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: 

H.R. 3791. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Charles Noah Shipp, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. WENE: 

H. R. 3792. A bill authorizing the President 
to present a Distinguished Service Cross to 
John F, Haller; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLEY: 

H.R.3793. A bill granting a pension to 
Frances Leonard Barnes; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions | 


and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3894. By Mr. CARLSON of Kansas: Peti- 
tion of J. F. Schenck and 201 others, of Hays, 
Kans., protesting against the enactment of 
House bill 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3895. Also, petition of George Lipp and 43 
others, of Park, Kans., protesting against the 
enactment of House bill 2082; to the Com- 
inittee on the Judiciary. 

3896. Also, petition of John J. Zeigler and 44 
others, of Collyer, Kans., protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 2082; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3897 Also, petition of George Deger and 
135 others, of Grainfield, Kans., protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 2082; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3898. Also, petition of Earl Smith and 28 
others, of Quinter, Kans., protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 2082; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3899. Also, petition of Paul Depperschmidt 
and 42 others, of Park, Kans., protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3900. Also, petition of Carl Schaible and 
Roy Richardson and 186 others, of Oakley, 
Kans., protesting against the enactment of 
House bill 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3901. Also, petition of William Gibbs and 
158 others, of Plainville, Kans., protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3902. Also, petition of D. O. Tate and 35 
others, of Luray, Kans., protesting against the 
enactment of House bill 2082; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3903. Also, petition of Dave Dumler and 28 
others, of Russell, Kans., protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 2082; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3904, Also, petition of Joe M. Dreiling and 
89 others, of Victoria, Kans., protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3905. Also, petition of H, V. Bird and 44 
others, of Lucas, Kans., protesting against the 
enactment of House bill 2082; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3906. Also, petition of J. H. Miller and 24 
others, of Natoma, Kans., protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 2082; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3907. Also, petition of J. F. Wiesner and 74 
others, of Ellis, Kans., protesting against the 
enactment of House bill 2082; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

3908. Also, petition of S. W. Selbe and &8 
others, of Wakeeney, Kans., protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 2082; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3909. By Mr. ANGELL: Petition favoring 
the enactment of House bill 2082; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

3910. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Joseph 
Keim and 18 other St. Louls citizens, protest- 
ing egainst the passage of House bill 2082 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the pe- 
riod of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


3911. Also, petition of John Mebes and 20° 


other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
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to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3912. Also, petition of Walter Russell and 
20 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3913. Also, petition of Arthur R. Bach and 
21 other citizens, protesting against the pas- 
sage of House bill 2082, which seeks to enact 
prohibition for the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3914. Also, petition of Mrs. E. McLaughlin 
and 18 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082, which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

3915. By Mr. GAMBLE (by request): Peti- 
tion signed by Isaac Donen, president of the 
Board of Trade and 868 citizens of Rye, N. Y., 
urging the Congress to enact legislation to 
provide fair and equitable control of prices 
at the farm level; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

3916. Also (by request): Petition signed 
by Thomas F, Garvey and other residents of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., protesting against the 
enactment of House bill 2861; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

3917. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 19 citi- 
zens of New Castle, Pa., urging the early con- 
sideration and favorable vote on the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 2082, in order to bring about a 
suspension of the alcoholic beverage industry 
for the duration of the war, to reduce ab- 
senteeism, increase production, and eliminate 
sources of disorder and physical disability 
which are hampering our war effort; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3918. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of G. A. 
Holden and 25 other residents of Spokane, 
Wash., protesting against the passage of 
legislation designed to bring about prohibi- 
tion under the guise of a war measure or 
otherwise and request Congress to vote 
against such legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3919. Also, petition of Eleanor M. Hair and 
19 other residents of Spokane, Wash., to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the w.nning of the war, by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3920. Also, petition of Jean S. Finnell and 
19 other residents of Spokane, Wash., to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war, by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3921. Also, petition of Mike Oftedahl and 
25 other residents of Spokane, Wash., ex- 
pressing approval of Viro MaRrcaNTONIO’s bill 
(H. R. 1732); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3922. By Mr. STEFAN: Petition of Otto 
Emrich, of Norfolk, Nebr., and $2 other citi- 
zens of Norfolk, Wisner, Carroll, Wayne, Win- 
side, Foster, Randolph, Pierce, Osmond, Enola, 
Hoskins, Bloomfield, Battle Creek, Clarkson, 
Tilden, Oakdale, Pilger, Madison, Leigh, Stan- 
ton, Meadow Grove, Beemer, West Point, and 
Petersburg, Nebr., citing existing ceiling 
prices on hogs and proposed ceiling prices 
on cattle as detrimental to the livestock in- 
dustry and productive of curtailment in the 
production of livestock, and urging imme- 
diate relief; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3923. By Mr. VOORHIS of California: Peti- 
tion of Dama Holden, of Monterey Park, 
Calif., and 13 others, urging the passage of 
House bill 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3924. Also, petition of Eleanor Mandella, of 
San Gabriel, Calif., and 11 others, urging the 
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passage Of House bill 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3925. Also, petition of Mrs. Daniel Marolin, 
of Alhambra, Calif., and 10 others, urging the 
passage of House bill 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3926. Also, petition of Eva C. Moran, of 
Alhambra, Calif., and 13 others, urging the 
passage of House bill 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3927. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of Native 
Sons of the Golden West, Guadalupe Parlor, 
No. 231, urging that all the war relocation 
centers be placed under the control of the 
United States Army for the duration of the 
war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3928. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
the Independent American Labor Party Club 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., urging the forma- 
tion of a House interracial affairs commit- 
tee; to the Committee on Rules. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal Father, we lift lame yet plead- 
ing hands before the throne of Thy 
grace. AS we come in the fresh mercies 
of another morning, purge our minds, we 
beseech Thee, on this day of bitter 
national remembrance. With scarred 
memories that dim our eyes and 
strangely stir our hearts, deliver us from 
evil—the evil of vows of vengeance which 
would stain our very souls, from the evil 
of a festering hatred which would poison 
our inner life. May we rather be sobered 
as we see perfidy and malice revealed as 
the deadliest explosives in Thy universe, 
blasting the very kingdoms which seize 
them as weapons. May we search our 
own hearts and repent of our own sins 
as we read the fiery letters of Thy right- 
eous sentence against all aggressors: 
Thy kingdom of blood and plunder shall 
be divided and given to another. 

In this day of destiny when the ham- 
mers of Thy purpose are beating out new 
shapes on the anvil of the world, may 
this dear land of ours not be weighed 
in the balances and found ' wanting. 
Fashion in us a mind forgetful of past 
ill will, a heart of forgiving love for true 
spirits in all nations, and a ruling passion 
to find a way of global concord in the 
flaming dawn of a warless world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, December 3, 1943, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he also announced 
that on November 28, 1943, the President 


had approved and signed the following 
acts: 
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§.321. An act to facilitate and simplify 
collection procedure in the Department of 
the Interior; 

S.364. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to settle certain. claims; 

8.1336. An act to authorize the transpor- 
tation of dependents and household effects 
of personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard under certain conditions, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1354. An act to amend the act approved 
January 16, 1936, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the retirement and retirement an- 
nuities of civilian members of the teaching 
staff at the United States Naval Academy 
and the Postgraduate School, United States 
Naval Academy.” 


TEHERAN CONFERENCE DECLARATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point the declara- 
tion of the three powers issued from 
Teheran on yesterday afternoon, em- 
bodying the statement issued by the 
heads of the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The declaration is as follows: 


We, the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union, have met these 
4 days past in this the capital of our ally, 
Iran, and have shaped and confirmed our 
common policy. 

We express our determination that our 
nations shall work together in war and in 
the peace that will follow. 

As to war, our military staffs have joined 
in our round-table discussions, and we have 
concerted our plans for the destruction of 
the German forces. We have reached com- 
plete agreement as to the scope and timing 
of the operations to be undertaken from the 
East, West, and South. 

The common understanding which we have 
here reached guarantees that victory will be 
ours. 

And as to peace, we are sure that our con- 
cord will win an enduring peace. We recog- 
nize fully the supreme responsibility resting 
upon us and all the United Nations to make 
a peace which will command the good will 
of the overwhelming mass of the peoples of 
the world and banish the scourge and terror 
of war for many generations. 

With our diplomatic advisers, we have sur- 
veyed the problems of the future. We shall 
seek the cooperation and active participation 
of all nations, large and small, whose peoples 
in heart and mind are dedicated, as are our 
own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny 
and slavery, oppression, and intolerance. We 
will welcome them, as they may choose to 
come, into a world family of democratic 
nations. 

No power on earth can prevent our destroy- 
ing the German armies by land, their U-boats 
by sea, and their war plants from the air. 

Our attack will be relentless and increasing. 

Emerging from these cordial conferences, 
we look with confidence to the day when all 
peoples of the world may live free lives, un- 
touched by tyranny, and according to their 
varying desires and their own consciences. 

We came here with hope and determina- 
tion. We leave here friends in fact, in spirit, 
and in purpose. 

Signed: Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. 

Signed at Teheran, December 1, 1943. 


NOTICE OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PICTURE “VICTORY THROUGH AIR 
POWER” 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I give 


| notice that on Friday of this week, at 4 | 
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o’clock p. m., in the caucus room there 
will be exhibited a very interesting pic- 
ture entitled “Victory Through Air 
Power.” The picture is produced by Mr. 
Disney, and is sponsored by Major de 
Seversky. The picture deals with the 
subject of the power of air facilities to 
win the war. It is hoped that Senators 
and their respective staffs may find it 
convenient to come to the caucus room 
and enjoy the picture. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 1315) providing for the trans- 
fer to the custody and control of the 
Secretary of the Navy of certain lands 
comprising a portion of Croatan National 
Forest in the State of North Carolina. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 2232. An act to amend sections 44 
and 38 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act; 

H.R. 2616. An act to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to complete payment of 
awards in connection with the war minerals 
relief statutes; 

H. R. 2976. An act to grant military rank to 
certain members of the Navy Nurse Corps; 

H. R. 3449. An act to remit claims of the 
United States on account of overpayments to 
part-time charwomen in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 3605. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fires in tents used as 
quarters by members of the Twelfth Naval 
Construction Battalion, Long Island, Alaska, 
on December 26, 1942, and May 26, 1943, 
respectively; 

H. R. 3606. “An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire at the Out- 
lying Degaussing Branch of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., on December 
4, 1942; 

H. R. 3607. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire in tent L-76 at 
the Amphibious Training Base, Camp Brad- 
ford, Norfolk, Va., on March 15, 1943; 

H.R. 3611. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of court reporters in the district courts 
of the United States, to fix their duties, to 
provide for their compensation, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution to provide 
for the disposition of the proceeds to accrue 
as a result of the interlocutory judgment of 
the Court of Claims in the suit brought 
against the United States by the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to extend 
the time limit for immunity. 


FREDERICK RODIEK, ANCILLARY EXECU- 
TOR OF THE WILL OF JOHN F. HACK- 
FLED, DECEASED, AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES (S. DOC. NO. 136) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the assistant clerk 
of the Court of Claims, transmitting, in 
accordance with Senate Resolution 229, 
Seventy-third Congress, a certified copy 
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of the special findings of the court in the 
case of Frederick Rodiek, Ancillary Ex- 
ecutor of the Will of John F. Hackfled, 
deceased v. The United States (Congres- 
sional No. 17745) , which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid before 
the Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A radiogram from the United Chinese Labor 
Association signed by See Hing Chuck, presi- 
dent, Honolulu, T. H., expressing apprecia- 
tion for the prompt action of Congress in 
repealing the Chinese exclusion acts; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

Resolutions approved by sundry organiza- 
tions and citizens of the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, favoring an 
immediate increase in the price paid to pro- 
ducers for fiuid milk in New England and 
also a raise in the ceiling price of corn; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the directors of 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring reciprocal relations with var- 
ious countries relating to international 
agreements affecting air transportation; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Commission of 
the Department of Public Utilities, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 3420, the so- 
called Lea aviation bill; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A resolution adopted at a meeting in Bos- 
ton, Mass., of representatives of New Eng- 
land radio stations, favoring the enactment 
of legislation clearly defining and limiting 
the powers of the Federal Communications 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for printing in the Recorp without 
the signatures attached, and for appro- 
priate reference a petition signed by 43 
citizens of the State of Delaware, pray- 
ing for the enactment of the bill (S. 860) 
to provide for the common defense in 
relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors 
to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, without the signatures 
attached, as follows: 


To the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the State 
of Delaware, do respectfully petition you to 
defend the United States of America by de- 
fending the health and morale of the youth 
called out by your action under the Selective 
Service Act, from what Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, referred to as “a sordid business for 
the accumulation of money,” the trade in 
alcoholie beverages including beer; and from 
the danger of venereal disease incident to 
prostitution, by passing S. 860. 
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FILING OF INCOME-TAX RETURNS BY 
TAX-EXEMPT COOPERATIVES — TELE- 


GRAMS FROM KANSAS GROUPS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recerp and appropriately referred a 
telegram I have received from E. K. 
Dean, president, Kansas Farmers Union, 
protesting against the provisions of the 


tax bill, H. R. 3687, requiring tax-exempt 
cooperatives to file income-tax returns. 

I also ask that a similar telegram I 
have received from C. W. A. Henke, sec- 
retary of the Farmers Union of Hollen- 
berg, Kans., be printed in the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. I am in 
Sympathy with the petitions sent me by 
these Kansas groups. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SALINA, Kans., December 3, 1943. 
Senator ArTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The provision in the present tax bill re- 
quiring tax-exempt cooperatives to file in- 
come-tax returns is unnecessary and is the 
first step by those opposed to cooperatives 
toward forcing double taxation on our coop- 
eratives and their members. We. urge the 
Senate to amend the present bill by elimi- 
nating this provision. 

KANSAS FARMERS UNION, 
E. K. DEAN, President. 


HOLLENBERG, Kans., December 3, 1943. 
Senator Capper, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Oppose income-tax bill as regards coop- 
eratives. 
FARMERS UNION Locat Liserty 1142, 
C. W. A. HENKE, Secretary. 


BILL REPORTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
3d instant, 

Mr. McKE Lar, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3598) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes, reported it on 
December 4, 1943, with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 570) thereon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

8S. 1504. A bill to extend the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a railroad bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Ran- 
dolph, Mo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
571); and 

H.R. 1616. A bill to amend the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and Reserve Act cf 1941, as 
amended; with amendments (Rept. No. 572). 

By Mr. WHITE (for Mr. JoHnson of Cali- 
fornia), from the Committee on Commerce: 


8.1233. A bill to authorize the construc-° 


tion and maintenance of Moss Landing Har- 
bor (Monterey Bay), Calif.; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 573). 
FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR BARBOUR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
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Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment 


Senate Resolution 214, which authorizes 


and directs the Secretary of the Senate 
to pay from the contingent fund of the 
Senate the actual and necessary expenses 
in connection with the funeral of the late 
Senator Barbour. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 214, submitted by Mr, 
HAWKES on November 26, 1943), was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate the actual 
and necessary expenses incurred by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Vice President in 
arranging for, and attending the funeral of, 
Hon. W. Warren Barbour, late a Senator from 
the State of New Jersey, upon vouchers to 
be approved by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on De- 
cember 4, 1943, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 861) to increase the 
amount of Federal aid to State or Terri- 
torial homes for the support of disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the United States. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

The following officers of the United States 
Coast Guard to the grades indicated for 
temporary service while serving in specific 
assignments, to rank from November 1, 1943; 

Commodore Joseph F. Farley to rear ad- 
miral while serving as Assistant Chief of Op- 
erations; and 

Capt. Philip B. Eaton (E) to rear admiral 
while serving as Assistant Engineer in Chief; 
and 

Capt. Earl G. Rose to be a commodore 
for temporary service in the Coast Guard 
while serving as commander, Greenland 
Patrol, to rank from November 1, 1943. 

By Mr. WALSH, from, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Rear Admiral William N. P. Blandy, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 20th 
day of May 1942; 

Rear Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau ‘of 
Ordnance in the Department of the Navy, 
with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of 
4 years, from the Ist day of December 1943; 

Capt. Humbert W. Zircli, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy for 
temporary service, while serving as United 
States naval member with the Allied Con- 
trol Commission, to rank from the Ist day 
of November 1943; and 

Sundry officers of the Naval Reserve for 
appointment and/or promotion in the Navy. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLMAN: 

8.1572. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Robertson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1573. A bill for the relief of Suffolk Uni- 

versity; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. LODGE: 

§. 1574. A bill to amend the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942, as amended, so as to permit 
service in the Medical Reserve Corps to be 
counted for pay purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

8.1575. A bill declaring that the United 
States shall hold certain lands in trust for the 
Standing Rock Indian Tribe, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr, HaTCH): 

§. 1576. A bill to provide for the extension 
of certain oil and gas leases; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr, ANDREWS: 

S.1577. A bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
Ann Knight Gregory; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

S.1578. A bill to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency by providing for the care and prompt 
return home of runaway, transient, or vagrant 
children of juvenile age, going from one State 
to another without proper legal consent, 
through the use of funds appropriated under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act for 
aid to dependent children, under certain con- 
ditions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to change the 
name of the Aleutian Islands to the Billy 
Mitchell Islands; to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and a joint resolu- 
.tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 2616. An act to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to complete payment of 
awards in connection with the war minerals 
relief statutes; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

H.R. 3449. An act to remit claims of the 
United States on account of overpayments to 
part-time charwomen in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2232. An act to amend sections 44 and 
38 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act; and 

H.R.3611 An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of court reporters in the district 
courts of the United States, to fix their duties, 
to provide for their compensation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H. R, 2976. An act to grant military rank to 
certain members of the Navy Nurse Corps; 

H.R. 3605. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fires in tents used as 
quarters by members of the Twelfth Naval 
Construction Battalion, Long Island, Alaska, 
on December 26, 1942, and May 26, 1943, re- 
spectively; 

H. R. 3606. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire at the Outlying 
Degeussing Branch of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Poitsmouth, Va., on December 4, 1942; and 
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H. R. 3607. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire in tent L-76 at 
the Amphibious Training Base, Camp Brad- 
ford, Norfolk, Va., on March 15, 1943; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution to provide 
for the disposition of the proceeds to accrue 


as a@ result of the interlocutory judgment of 

the Court of Claims in the suit brought 

against the United States by the Menominee 

Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; to 

the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT—RE- 
DUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I present a 

report made by the Joint Committee on 

Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 

penditures on the number of civilian em- 

Ployees in the executive branch of the 

Federal Government for the month of 

October 1943. 

Total number of employees for October 
1943 is 2,961,068, which is the latest figure 
available as the last report of the Civil 
Service Commission was for the month of 
July 1943. 

Since September 1943, 27 departments 
and agencies have increased the number 
of their employees by 20,644 while 37 de- 
partments and agencies have eliminated 
30,759 employees, making a net decrease 
of 10,115 employees for this period. 
There has been a net decrease of 134,385 
since the month of June 1943, when civil- 
ian employment in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government reached the 
peak figure of 3,095,463. 

Substantial reductions in the number of 
their personnel since September were ac- 
complished by the following departments 
and agencies: War Department, 15,246; 
‘Agriculture Department, 2,014; Post Office 
Department, 6,164; Interior Department, 
1,640; War Manpower Commission, 852; 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 840; Office 
of Price Administration, 715. 

Greatest increases were made by the 
following departments and agencies: 
Navy Department, 15,399; Commerce De- 
partment, 909, mostly due to 763 cotton 
agents who are employed at this season; 
National War Labor Board, 524; General 
Accounting Office, 646; United States 
Maritime Commission, 307; National 
Housing Agency, 228. 

I have heretofore pointed out that the 
War Department has continued to reduce 
the number of civilian employees, there 
being a net reduction of 15,245 employees 
since September 30; 10,610 of this reduc- 
tion is from employees of the regular 
services of the War Department; 3,410 is 
a reduction in force account employees 
and 1,226 is a reduction in the number 
of employees in terminal leave status. 

The committee hopes that the War 
Department will continue the good work 
it has accomplished in reducing the 
number of employees. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the report 
Was or. ered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


Federal civilian employment, by department 
and agency for months of September and 
October 1943, showing increases and de- 
creases in number of paid employees 


| 














Se | 
Department or “eD- | October! In- | De 
agency tember 1943 crease crease 
5 Ba Tr 
| | 
Office of the President !. 577 578 e 
State Department... 8, 567 Go. -2 -f 79 
Treasury Department.| 84,064) 84,396) 332 
War Department. ___._/|1, 257, 988)1, 242, 742)... 15, 246 
Justice Department__..| 30, 445 a } 156 
Post Office Depart- } | 
ment __. --------| 332, 207) 2 326,043 .-| 6, 164 
Navy Department 4__.| 683,966) 699, 365 15, 399) __ 
Interior Department... 42, 758 ie... 1, 649 
Agriculture Depart- 
ment 4... s si 86, 122 84, 108) .....- } 2,014 
Commerce Depart- | | 
ment 4 ees 32,386) 6393, 205 909) ___ 
Labor Department --..| 6, 120 6, O71 49 
NATIONAL WAR 
ACENCIES 
Committee on Fair 
Employment Prac- | 
es bel .| $2 100 8 
Division of Central | 
Administrative } | | } 
Services } 4, 767 4, 955 as 
National War Labor | } 
Board __ amcanl 2, 784 3, 308 ae.) 
Office of Alien Prop- | | 
erty Custodian “ 1, 052 6 il 
Office of Civian De- 
fense 1, 166 3 Sel coamed 54 
Office of Coordinator of | 
Inter-American Af- | | 
fairs - 1, 340 1, 311 29 
Office of Defense Trans- | 
portation | 4, 753 5, 002 24! 
Office of Economic | } 
Stabilization | 8 | i 
Office of Lend-Lease | 
Administration ? 720 706 “ 14 
Office of Scientific Re- | } 
search and Develop- | | 
ment ! 1, 260 1, 397 137) s 
Office of War Informa- | 
tion | 4, 590 5 4, 876 286 
Office of War Mobili- | 
zation | 13 12 l 
Emaller War Plants | 
Corporation } 1, i 1, 591 &€ 
War Production} 
Board °. . JR HM. sl 
War Manpower Com- 
mission -| 26,204 25, 452) ...<<- & 
Selective Service Sys- | | 
tem ’ 24, 514 3, 934). ....- Mt) 
War Relocation Au- | 
thority | 1, 836 1, 839 3 
War Shipping Admin- | 
istration ; 3, 970 4, 163 19 
Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration * 5, 048 5éx 1 
Office of Censorship....| 12,147; 11, 979 
Office of Price Admin- | 
istration... | 55, 282 54, 566 
Office of Strategie Serv- | 
ices is .| 1, 556 1, 574 18 
Petroleum Adminis- | 
trator for War th 1, 468 5, Mt ances 22 
1 Includes only Bureau cf the Budget and National! 
Resources Planning Board. 
2 Includes estimate of the number of temporary 


stitutes. 

3 Includes 10,324 employees of stations 
the enemy. 

4 Now includes Farm Security Administration com- 
mitteemen. 

52,900 part-time weather observers of the Weather 
Bureau are now estimated on the basis of 323 full-time 
employees. 

6 Includes 763 cotton agents pa.d seasonally. 


in the hands « 


’ Transiirred to the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 

§ Includes 255 employees abroad not previously re- 
ported, 

* Does not include Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

1 Includes training within industry and U. 8S. Em 


ployment Service. Also includes the National Youth 
Administration which was ordered liquidated by Dee 
31, 1943. Does not include the Selective Service System. 

1 Formerly Office of Economie Warfare. Now in- 
cludes Office of Foreign Relief Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions, Office of Foreign Economic Coordination, a 
Lend-Lease Administration. Lend-Lease employment 
figures are reported separately this mont 


1 +} 
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Federal civilian employment, etc.—Continued 


Department or soadlcs October] In- | De- 
agency oss 1943 | crease crease 
1943 


INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


American Battle Mon- 
uments Commission 
Boerd of Investigation 
and Research— 
Transportation 91 
Civil Aeronautics 
Board : 308 314) 


Civil Service 
6, 297 6, 493 


mission 
Employees 

sation Commission - - £40 528 
Export-Import Bank- - 60! 59 
Federal Communica- 

tions Commission-.-. 2, 184) 
Federal Deposit In- 

surance Corporation. 1, 116 
Federal Power Com- 

miuission - ... . €86) 


Federal Security 


13 2, 228 
1, 101 
682 


13 31, 320 
Federal Trade Com- 
I ne 466 465 
Federal Works 
Agency !4_._........-. 22, 506| 22,252 
General Accounting 
10, 267 


Office nleteeadinele 
Interstate Commerce 

2, 158 
9, 293 


31, 159 


9, 621 
2, 178} 
8, 986 


Commission - . ‘ 
Maritime Commission. 
National Advisory 

Committee for Aero- | 

nautics.... ‘ , 374 4, 440 
National Archives... - : 343 
National Capital Hous- 

ing Authority - 274 
National Capital Park 

and Planning Com- 

mission _ - 
National 

Art. 
National Housing 

Agency wa 
National Labor Rela- 

tions Board ___. od 
National Mediation 

Board 
Panama Canal 
Railroad Retirement 

Board aid 
Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation 
Securities and Ex- 

change Commission. . 
Smithsonian Insti- 

tution SE 
Tariff Commission : 
Tax Court of the 

United States, The_.. 
Tennessee Valley Au- 

thority a 
Veterans’ Administra- 





Gallery 








; -----/2, 971, 183, 2, 961, 068, 20, 644 30, 759 
Net decrease.....| (10, 115 
} 


2 Part-time and Hawaiian employees are estimated’ 

% Includes Howard University and Columbia Insti- 
tute employees not previously teported, 

44 Does not include project workers. 

15 Includes force account employees and fee basis doc- 
tors not previously reported. 


Note.—Employment figures now reported to the com- 
mittee include dollar-per-annum employees and without- 
compensation employees of the consultant type who are 
allowed per diem in lieu of subsistence. 

AMERICAN POLICY ON COMMERCIAL 

AVIATION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand an important joint statement 
by Alvanley Johnson, grand chief engi- 
neer,; Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and A. F. Whitney, president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, re- 
garding American policy of commercial 
aviation. A copy of this statement has 
been given to each member of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce and to each 
member of the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. The statement is 
a most timely and challenging one. I 
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wish to commend it to the study and 
earnest consideration of every Member 
of the Senate. The statement is of such 
importance that I ask that it be printed 
in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


That post-war development of international 
air commerce will have a far-reaching effect 
upon our world society and the future of 
America is regarded as a major post-war cer- 
tainty by nearly everyone. We believe that 
the time has come when our Government 
should assume a leading part in the shaping 
of America’s future international and do- 
mestic air-transport policy. We believe that 
there should be a thorough public discussion 
of this important problem, and that its solu- 
tion should not be left entirely to diplomatic 
negotiations. The people of the United States 
should move now to formulate and establish 
a comprehensive policy. 

The urgency of this question is suggested 
by certain recent developments. In January 
1943 the President appointed an interdepart- 
mental committee to study our international 
air policy, past and present, and report recom- 
mendations. Meanwhile, it is reported that 
Britain has already formulated an empire 
policy. An imperial conference on the subject 
has been held. 

We have given thought and study to the 
questions involved as they relate to labor, 
transportation service, national defense, and 
post-war peace. The following are our con- 
clusions: 

1. That presen* international and domestic 
laws which provide complete control and full 
air sovereignty for American and foreign in- 
ternational air transport are satisfactory; but 
the Congress in connection with further de- 
velopment of national policy should give 
consideration to and explore the legal possi- 
bilities of providing that all licenses issued 
to foreign-flag air lines contain adequate 
provision for the protection of American 
wage standards. 

2. That American international air lines 
should not engage in domestic air traffic in 
the United States and American domestic air 
lines should not engage in international air 
traffic. Foreign-flag air lines should be 
licensed by our Government to discharge and 
pick up traffic only at gateway airports in the 
United States. 

3. That international and domestic air 
transport should continue under strict Fed- 
eral regulation. 

4. That steamship lines, railroads, bus, and 
truck corporations and/or their subsidiaries 
and/or their holding companies, singly or 
collectively, should not be permitted to oper- 
ate or control any air line. 

5. That to protect America’s position and 
to compete effectively in the post-war world 
against the great foreign air-line monopolies, 
the United States should concentrate its 
national effort in a single strong American- 
flag air line, organized according to a Gov- 
ernment-approved plan, and in the private 
ownership of which all American transporta- 
tion interests may be represented. 

The present war has seen the development 
of air power as a third major branch of the 
military. Nations heretofore have competed 
principally in the building up of armies 
and navies. We have now three-dimensional 
warfare. If the United Nations fail to estab- 
lish the machinery to a secure world peace, 
then a key issue in the preparation for the 
inevitable world war No. 3 will be that of 
air policy. Therefore, considerations of in- 
ternational air policy are not alone simple 
considerations of labor policy as such and of 
maximum service at minimum cost. Inter- 
national (and also domestic) air-transport 
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policy is inextricably enmeshed with the 
issue of national safety and of war and 
peace. 

“Sovereignty of the skies” describes the 
system under which al! international air 
transport has been developed. It established 
that each nation shall have full authority or 
“sovereignty” over the air space above its own 
territorial domain. Under this system air 
lines carrying the American flag are now lead- 
ing in the field of international air commerce. 
This principle means that foreign air lines 
cannot land, refuel, and do business in this 
country or fly their planes over it except as 
authorized in a specific franchise. 

The term “Freedom of the air” would seem 
to imply the right of the international air 
carriers of all nations to fly anywhere and 
land anywhere and do business anywhere on 
th> face of the earth without restriction of 
national boundaries. The British interests, 
who are now the leading exponents of the 
principle, have broken down the definition 
into three parts: First, the freedom of peace- 
ful transit over all territories for the aircraft 
of all nations; secondly, the free access to 
airports and other air facilities; thirdly, the 
freedom to transport international traffic, 
including goods and passengers, under any 
flag from any point of origin to any destina- 
tion. 

In general we believe that the unsettled 
international situation and the unpredictable 
ultimate results of post-war peace plans call 
for a continued maintenance, in fact a “freez- 
ing,” of our policy. We are therefore opposed 
to any relaxation of our present control of 
our air space. For the present we must con- 
sider complete sovereignty of the air as a 
necessary principle of national safety. Until 
the machinery of past-war peace has been 
designed and made operative it would be un- 
realistic, in fact national folly, to barter away 
any military and commercial protection or ad- 
vantage which sovereignty now gives the 
United States. 

Services of international and domestic air 
lines should terminate at gateway ports. Our 
American rail carriers, as well as domestic 
air carriers, must continue to receive their 
full share of the international traffic enter- 
ing or leaving the United States. To that end, 
foreign air lines should be licensed by our 
Government, as at present, to discharge and 
pick up traffic only at gateway airports. Our 
American international transport service also 
should serve only such border airports. 
Domestic air lines should at the same time be 
restricted to interior services. Thus the 
present successful practice can be continued 
under which both American international and 
foreign-flag air-transport services serve as 
end-on connecting carriers with all types of 
American domestic transportation at gate- 
way ports. 

Federal regulation of both international 
and domestic commercial air transport 
should be continued. In the domestic field 
Federal policy should encourage reasonable 
competition and aim at service at a reason- 
able cost. In the international field the 
Government should not only regulate for 
these purposes but encourage development 
of American flag service in the interest of 
national defense as well. 

The idea of a monopoly is repugnant to 
the people of America. This is a popular 
attitude, born of experience. While we sup- 
port the principle of economically regulated 
competition in the field of domestic trans- 
portation, that policy cannot be practically 
applied in the domain of international air 
transport. There is every indication that 
American international air transport will be 
compelled to meet foreign monopolistic com- 
petition—a situation over which this Gov- 
ernment has no control. This competition, 
for obvious reasons, must be met in kind. 
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Our international air transport service must 
be operated as a unit. 

High wage standards are essential in a 
highly skilled industry like air transporta- 
tion. Government policy should be devoted 
to the support of such standards and the pro- 
tection of the American carrier, maintaining 
them against cheap labor of foreign powers. 
Such a policy will react to maintain wage 
standards in all other forms of transporta- 
tion and the American standard of living. 
We have, therefore, suggested in point 1 
above that the Congress study this problem. 

It is by no means certain that the United 
Nations will be able to agree on a “decent 
and durable. peace” after the Axis Powers 
are defeated. In any event, until such a 
peace is assured the American people should 
not sink their Navy; junk, abandon, or sell 
their merchant marine; barter away our 
large reserves of aircraft, or in any way re- 
linquish their present advantages in com- 
mercial aeronautics and military air power. 

Our No. 1 post-war objective is a just 
and astable peace. The above outlined poli- 
cies should be subordinate to this grand ob- 
jective. Any projected plans for a secure 
peace will involve the knotty question of 
national sovereignty. Let’s see the blue- 
prints of the peace before we throw away 
any of the valuable tools which we can use 
to build it or any of the useful weapons 
which we must defensively keep if we cannot 
attain it. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION—ADDRESS BY 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE NAVY JAMES 
FORRESTAL 


{Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Rerc- 
OrD an address on contract termination and 
related subjects delivered by Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy James Forrestal, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, November 23, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


OPPORTUNITY IN THE WEST FOR VET- 
ERANS—ARTICLE BY HON. HAROLD L. 
ICKES 


{Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled ‘““‘Veterans—Here’s Your Empire,” writ- 
ten by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, and published 
in the New York Herald-Tribune of Decem- 
ber 5, 1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL TRIBUTE TO SENATOR McCAR- 
RAN BY THE INGLEWOOD (CALIF.) 
DAILY NEWS 


{Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
paying tribute to Senator McCarran from the 
Inglewood (Calif.) Daily News of November 
29, 1943, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—STATEMENT BY 
DR. CLINTON N. HOWARD 


{Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement on 
juvenile delinquency made by Dr. Clinton 
N. Howard, editorial of Progress magazine and 
general superintendent of the International 
Reform Federation before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, December 2, 1943, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


{Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the platform 
adopted by the National Grange at its 
seventy-seventh annual meeting, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., November 18, 1943, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. | 


ARMY CONSTRUCTION WORK IN HAWAII— 
RADIO ADDRESS BY FULTON LEWIS, JR. 


|Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a radio address by Ful- 
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ton Lewis, Jr., on the subject of Army con- 
struction work in Hawaii, made on December 
2, 1943, which appears in the Appendix. | 


JOHN CLIFFORD FOLGER—ARTICLE 
FROM FINANCE 
[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
article regarding John Clifford Folger, from 
the July 25, 1943, number of Finance, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PRESERVATION OF JEWISH PEOPLE IN 
EUROPE 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
an appeal from the chief rabbi of the Holy 
Land on behalf of the remaining Jews in 
Europe, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SILVER: A METAL OF GROWING IMPOR- 
TANCE—ARTICLE FROM THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL 
[Mr. McCARRAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Silver: A Metal of Growing Impor- 
tance,” published in the Mining Congress 

Journal of November 1943, which appears in 

the Appendix. ] 


COMMENT BY LEXINGTON (KY.) HERALD 
ON SPEECH BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 
[Mr. CHANDLER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

written by Tom Underwood, editor of the 

Lexington (Ky.) Herald, in tribute to an 

address by Hon. James A. Farley delivered 

at a Thoroughbred Club dinner, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRIVATE MORRIS 
APPLEBAUM BY HERMAN. GOLDSTEIN 
[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a poem by Her- 
man Goldstein, written in Africa in tribute 
to the memory of his comrade, Morris Apple- 
baum, killed in action at the front, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3598) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The Cuier CuierK. A bill (H. R. 3598) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is not debatable. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 


which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 


ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
consent that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, that it be read for 
amendment, and that committee amend- 

| ments be first considered, 


I ask unanimous | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. The clerk will state the first 
comniittee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—General appropria- 
tions—Legislative,” on page 2, after line 
2, to insert: 

SENATE 

To enable the Secretary of the Senate to 
expend from the appropriation for “Salaries 
of officers and employees of the Senate,”’ fiscal 
year 1944, the necessary amount to increase 
from $3,600 per annum to $4,200 per annum, 
beginning December 1, 1943, the salary of the 
chief bookkeeper so long as the position is 
held by the present incumbent, and the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, hereby is 
amended accordingly. 

PAY OF NONOPERATING RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to give notice that I shall 
move to make the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 91) to aid in effectuating the pur- 
poses of the Railway Labor Act the order 
of business after the appropriation bill 
shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have talked with the 
Senator from Missouri about the joint 
resolution, and we have an understand- 
ing with reference to it. I explained to 
the Senator, and I will explain further 
to the Senate, that I have no objection 
to making the joint resolution the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I ask the Senator to 
let me finish my statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reep], who sat a part of 
the time as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which heard the testimony, has 
requested that the joint resolution be not 
brought up for action until tomorrow. 
I should like to have the joint resolution 
made the unfinished business after the 
appropriation bill shall have been con- 
cluded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I explained to the 
Senator from Missouri that I am willing 
to have it made the unfinished business 
today after we finish whatever is neces- 
sary to be done today. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is perfecily satis- 
factory. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. With the under- 
standing that it will not be taken up for 
consideration until Thursday. It is not 
contemplated that we will have a session 
tomorrow. I will say to the Senator that 
the Banking and Currency Committee is 
in session every day all day on the com- 
modity credit bill; the Finance Commit- 
tee is in session all day on the tax bill; 
and it is desired that members of those 
| two committees have a little time to at- 
tend the sessions. I thought no harm 
would come if the joint resolution were 
made the unfinished business today, and 
| should go over until Thursday. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I have no objection to 
that, if I may have the assurance of the 
distinguished leader of the majority that 
the joint resolution will be the unfinished 
| business on Thursday. 
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_Mr. BARKLEY. I will see, so far as I 
am concerned, that the Senate does not 
adjourn today until the Senator from 
Missouri has had opportunity to move to 
take up the resolution, with the under- 
standing that we have just spoken about 
as to when it shall really be taken up 
for consideration. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The understanding, if 
I caught it aright, was that the joint res- 
olution would go over until Thursday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That it would go over 
until Thursday. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bridges 
Buck 
Burton 
Bushfield 
Butier 
Byrd 
Capper 
Caraway 


Gillette 
Green 
Guffey 
Gurney 


O'Mahoney 
Overton 
Radcliffe 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell 
Scrugham 
Shipstead 
Smith 

Taft 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Truman 
Tunnell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Van Nuys 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, N. J. 
Wheeler 
Wherry 
White 

Willis 
Wilson 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hill 
Holman 
Johnson, Colo, 
La Foliette 
Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 


Chandler 
Chavez 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo, 
Danaher 
Davis 
Downey 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
George 
Gerry 

Mr. HILL I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington {Mr. Bong] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kricore}], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brziz0], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Peprer!, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. REyNoLps], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALo- 
NEY], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WAGNER] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BrRew- 
STER] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. WILEY] are asent on official busi- 
ness. 


Millikin 
Moore 
Murdock 


Murray 
Nye 
O’Daniel 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

THE READER’S DIGEST AND SENATOR 
BUTLER’S TRIP TO SOUTH AND CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 
Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I should 

like to call the attention of the Senate to 
the unfair and humiliating position in 
which an American pericdical, the Read- 
er’s Digest, has placed the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 

This Senator recently made a trip to 
South America and submitted what were 
supposedly his impressions to this body 
in the form of Senate Document 132. 

Unfortunately for the senior Senator 
from Nebraska he was not aware of the 
extent to which the editors of the Read- 
er’s Digest were abusing his trust and 
employing his personal prestige to foist 
on America and the world a mass of 
misinformation. 

The Senator’s trip was, in fact, under- 
taken under the auspices of the Reader’s 
Digest. He was accompanied on his trip 
by a Mr. Maurice K. Mumford, a member 
of the Reader’s Digest research staff. 

As a rewrite man to put the Senator’s 
report into acceptable magazine form, 
the Reader’s Digest utilized the service 
of Dr. Stanley High. 

Dr. Stanley High was, in fact, for a 
few months in 1936, employed by the 
Democratic National Committee, as a 
sort of secret weapon against Gov. Alf 
M. Landon, of Kansas. 

His good-neighbor league—a happy 
choice of names—was a sort of political 
bazooka or Republican tank destroyer, 
in which we did not have to worry about 
the recoil or “kick back.” Shortly after 
the election, Dr. High went his way and 
eventually popped up as a specialist in 
ghost writing magazine articles for the 
opposition party. 

It is no criticism of the senior Senator 
from Nebraska that he did not realize 
that the editors of the Reader’s Digest 
were making a cynical application of the 
opinion of another Butler, Samuel Butler, 
that “The great pleasure of a dog is that 
you may make a fool of yourself with him 
and not only will he not scold you, but he 
will make a fool of himself, too.” 

The Senator from Nebraska had a good 
time in the course of his trip, in which 
he visited 20 countries in 60 days and re- 
lied on the Reader’s Digest and Mr. Mum- 
ford to take care of the facts. He felt he 
was in safe hands. 

He ought to have been in safe hands 
and would have been, if the Digest had 
remained true to the ideals of Mr. and 
Mrs. DeWitt Wallace, who founded it. 
A whole generation of young Americans 
learned to rely on the Digest as a com- 
pact and objective presentation of facts 
and ideas worth knowing. 

In the years of its growth, the Reader’s 


Digest played fair with its readers by° 


not playing politics with its influence. 
However, as so often happens, financial 
success and an immense circulation in- 
fected the Reader’s Digest with a po- 
litical bias, and for some time now this 
magazine has devoted itself to the pur- 
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pose of overthrowing the present ad- 
ministration, 

This is robbing it of its influence as 
a guide to American thought and has 
put it in the position of Managing a 
cartel of information—an international 
cartel, with its Spanish and Portuguese, 
and other foreign-language editions, and 
with all but a handful of regular Amer- 
ican magazines dependent on the 
Reader’s Digest subsidies for financial 
solvency. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Bur_er] undoubtedly did not realize the 
facts of the case when he went to South 
America, under such sponsorship, and 
undoubtedly did not realize that what 
the Digest wanted was not the real facts 
but facts which it might use against 
Roosevelt, against the New Deal, .with- 
out heed for the effect on the good- 
neighbor policy, the foreign relations, 
and the international friendships cul- 
tivated by this administration. 

So the Senator went, saw, and re- 
turned. He, himself, is modest about his 
qualifications. He admits that he had 
only visited Cuba and Mexico for short 
trips prior to his Reader’s Digest tour. 
He does not claim to speak Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, nor any of the Indian languages 
currently spoken in Latin-America. 

But his own comments in the report 
show him to be a man of singular powers 
of observation. Of Mexico he says, 
“Mexico is a land of beautiful mountains, 
colors, contrasts, and resources;” of El 
Salvador, that “This little country is pic- 
turesque.” In Honduras he observes 
that “banana plants grow to a height 
of 20 feet,” and of Colombia that “it is 
full of mountains.” 

The Senator from Nebraska reports 
that Chile is “long and narrow,” that 
Uruguay “is almost entirely surrounded 
by water.” Luckier than most, he lo- 
cates two “Chicagos” on the east coast 
of South America. 

“Sao Paulo (Brazil) ,” he says, “is the 
Chicago of the east coast of South Amer- 
ica.” Two pages later he remarks that 
“Buenos Aires is the Chicago of the east 
coast of South America.” And in Santo 
Domingo he reports that “some of the 
best fishing is to be found off its coasts,” 
while at Cuba he finds that “Morro 
Castle is located in Habana.” 

These observations are fresh and orig- 
inal and show what we might have ex- 
pected if the Senator from Nebraska— 
who noted with distaste that alcoholism 
and prostitution are rife in Central 
America, after his research in that re- 
gion—had not relied on the Reader’s 
Digest for his facts. 

O Mr. President, in all innocence 
and all good faith, the senior Senator 
from Nebraska went out for a hayride 
with Dr. Stanley High, Mr. Maurice K. 
Mumford, and Mr. DeWitt Wallace, of 
the Reader’s Digest—and now he finds 
himself compelled to walk home, 

That is because the editors of this 
cartel of information forgot another say- 
ing by Samuel Butler—no doubt a rel- 
ative of Senator Hucu A. Butiter—that 
“any fool can tell the truth, but it re- 
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quires @ man of some sense to know how 
to lie well.” 

In this dubious company the Senator 
was hurried on the Blue network with 
a speech in which—and I hold the press 
release in my hands as I speak—he de- 
clared that President James G. Blaine 
initiated the Pan American Union. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Some of us can re- 
member the 1884 election, when “Blaine, 
Blaine, James G, Blaine, the continental 
liar from the State of Maine,” was beaten 
by Grover Cleveland. 

That was a close election and for some 
days there was doubt as to which candi- 
date had been elected, but apparently 
news has not yet reached the research 
staff of the Reader’s Digest that Cleve- 
land and not Blaine became President of 
the United States. 

It is true that, later on, when the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska discovered this fact, 
he made a correction which now stands 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Novem- 
ber 29, 1943, The Reader’s Digest should 
have saved him from this humiliation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr, GUFFEY. Mr. President, I will 
not yield until I finish my remarks. 

The Reader’s Digest exposed him to 
other ridicule. They have him giving 
the population of the Republic of Cuba, 
twice as 4,000,000, once as 44,164,000—a 
difference of more than 1,000 percent. 

They, the editors of the Reader’. Di- 
g-st, put the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska in the position of speaking of 
30,000 pounds of rubber, when the cor- 
rect figure was 20,000,000 pounds. 

In this way they. induce the Senator 
from Nebraska to charge that the rub- 
ber from Brazil costs us $500 a pound, 
as against 6 cents a pound before the 
war. Of course, the actual cost before 
Pearl Harbor was about 24 cents in the 
East Indies, where 98 percent of our 
rubber originated. Back in the period 
from 1910 to 1912, before plantation rub- 
ber came on the market and we depend- 
ed on Brazil for wild rubber, the price 
was from $1 to $3 a pound. As recently 
as 1925 tke price of rubber from the east- 
ern plantations was $1.10 a pound. In 
1932 and early 1933 it was only 4 cents a 
pound. This was when corn was 4 cents 
a bushel on Nebraska farms. 

When Roosevelt pulled the world out 
of depression in 1933 the price of both 
corn in Nebraska and rubber in the east- 
ern plantations rose—corn to 50 cents a 
bushel and rubber to 20 cents a pound. 

When the Japs cut us off from the 
source of 98 percent of our supply of 
rubber we had to turn to wild rubber as 
the chief source of crude to mix with our 
synthetic. It costs several times as much 
to gather wild rubber as to gather plan- 
tation rubber. But adding in all costs, it 
seems that the wild rubber is costing us 
less than $1 a pound. One dollar a 
pound is much less than $500. Judging 
from these figures, the Reader’s Digest 
apparently assayed out about one-fifth 
of 1 percent accurate for Senator BuTLer. 


will 





The Reader’s Digest notes on the Sen- 
ator’s impressions of Mexico are even 
more humiliating to the Senator from 
Nebraska. Mr. Mumford has the Sena- 
tor state that the American Embassy 
staff in Mexico City is first 674 and later 
647—a small difference—and this puts 
the Senator in the position. of listing 
among the Mexican complaints against 
the activities of the United States Gov- 
ernment in Mexico that “the area of 
Mexico is one-fifth that of the United 
States but only 11 percent arable,” and 
that the Mexican “population is increas- 
ing and now is close to 20,000,000.” 

Even with a large and extremely busy 
staff in our embassy, I doubt that the 
Mexican people believe that we can en- 
large the size of Mexico or materially 
and rapidly increase their population 
figures. 

And it seems to me rather sinister that 
the staff of the Reader’s Digest should 
have put even so obliging a Senator as 
the honorable gentleman from Nebraska 
in the position of stating that health is 
one of the basic problems of Latin Amer- 
ica and then complaining and criticizing 
our Government for attempting to im- 
prove public health conditions in Latin 
America. 

I think I can detect the fine hand of 
that “political bazooka,” Dr. Stanley 
High, in the complaint that— 

The health projects in Latin America in- 
clude health centers, building hospitals, 
water supply systems, clinics, sewage sys- 
tems, nurses’ training, floating dispensaries, 
child-welfare centers, maternity centers, 
roving doctor squads, and several other types 
of health and welfare activities. 


And I do not for one moment believe 
that. the Senator from Nebraska is per- 
sonally responsible for the statement in 
this Reader’s Digest report that “they— 
the Latin-Americans—like it when we 
show them the meaning of the word 
‘tough’.” 

Finally, of course, is the total cost of 
all this, which the Senator—or Mr. 
Mumford—or Dr. Stanley High—or Mr, 
DeWitt Wallace—has clung to so vocif- 
erously in the article which Dr. High 
wrote for the Digest under the signature 
of Hugh Butler and which also appears 
in the radio broadcast which Mr. Mau- 
rice K. Mumford delivered via the sena- 
torial tonsils on the Blue Network. Iam 
referring to the famous $6,000,000,000, 
which we have heard so much about. 

The editors of the Reader’s Digest list 
the items of expenditure, citing as source 
material things they read in the news- 
papers and things which somebody told 
them over the telephone. 

To get their figures, they also include 
the operating cost of running the Pan- 
ama Canal, our annual purchases of 
sugar from Cuba, and the military pay 
rolls of our armed forces stationed in 
various parts of Latin America. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the edi- 
tors of the Reader’s Digest owe an apol- 
ogy not only to the Senator from Nebras- 
ka, whom they have made to appear as 
an international fool, not only to the 
Senate of the United States, one of whose 
Members the editors of the Digest have 
turned into the innocent conduit for un- 
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conscionable lies, but to the government 
and people of every friendly American 
nation, including the United States of 
America. 

It is not for me to attribute motive, or 
to guess that the editor of the Digest 
hopes by overthrowing this administra- 
tion to be relieved of a part of his in- 
come tax, or that he may have decided 
to cultivate pro-Axis circulation for his 
Spanish edition in the Argentine, but it 
is a matter of legitimate concern when 
a periodical which has become a cartel 
of information, subsidizing other period- 
icals throughout the Nation, and repre- 
senting abroad the opinions of the peo- 
ple of this Nation through its many for- 
eign-language editions, should seize upon 
a freshman Senator and make him the 
cat’s paw in a bit of journalistic ghost 
writing which brings joy to the heart of 
every Axis agent in this hemisphere and 
is welcomed with delight by the Ramirez 
regime in the Argentine Republic. Our 
Ambassador to Chile, the Honorable 
Claude Bowers, reports officially that the 
appearance of this Digest article has 
led to anger and repudiation by news- 
papers and political leaders in that pro- 
gressive-minded Republic. The State 
Department is undoubtedly in receipt of 
similar messages from our embassies and 
legations in other Latin-American re- 
publics. 

I am fully prepared, Mr. President, to 
introduce a resolution requesting our 
great Secretary of State Cordell Hull, of 
Tennessee, to make available to this 
body all dispatches bearing on this inci- 
dent and also on the extent to which the 
Reader’s Digest have requested and ob- 
tained the aid of this Government in se- 
curing distribution of its Spanish and 
Portuguese editions in South and Central 
America. I hesitate to do so only be- 
cause I wish to afford an opportunity to 
the Senator from Nebraska, who is the 
injured party in this monstrous abuse of 
his confidence and the public’s good 
faith—to demand himself a public in- 
vestigation. He owes it to himself, his 
party, and his country to demand an in- 
quiry into all the circumstances under 
which he was befooled and befuddled 
into making his simple-hearted honesty 
of purpose into a tool and toy of a power- 
crazed publisher who has shown by this 
deed that he, as proprietor of the Read- 
er’s Digest, is willing to torpedo the soli- 
darity of the Western Hemisphere and 
besmirch the leaders of the western re- 
publics if thereby he can contribute to 
the defeat of President Roosevelt’s mag- 
nificent administration in the forthcom- 
ing national elections of 1944. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that any documentary 
testimony submitted to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee or-to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on this subject, 
as well as the text of this speech, be in- 
corporated, as a part of Senate Document 
132. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob+ 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I did not understand 
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what the unanimous-consent request 
was. Will the Senator repeat it, please? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I asked that my speech 
be included as a part of the matter 
which the Senator from Nebraska ob- 
tained unanimous consent the other day 
to have printed as Senate Document 132. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me ask what Senate 
Document 132 is? 

Mr. GUFFEY. The description by the 
Senator from Nebraska of his trip to 
South America. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
shall object until I have had a chance 
further to peruse the language used by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, which I 
think in several aspects violates the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection 
Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator 
from Michigan did not request a similar 
opportunity, the other day, in order that 
he might peruse the report of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska which contained 
many statements not in accordance with 
the facts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is not 
my purpose to reply at this time to the 
remarks of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I regret that it was impossible, 


or impracticable at least, in my estima- 
tion for me to be present when the Sen- 


ator from Pennsylvania commenced 
reading his statement. I may say for 
the Recorp that I was busy checking the 
proof of Senate Document 132, which 
the Senator has mentioned. In fact, the 
proof has not as yet been thoroughly 
checked. I am doing the checking my- 
self, personally. Being a member of the 
Finance Committee and the Banking 
and Currency Committee, my time has 
been rather fully occupied of late, and 
I do the proof checking at whatever op- 
portunities are afforded me. That is the 
reason why I was noi in the Chamber 
when the Senator from Pennsylvania 
commenced reading his statement. 

Mr. President, I intend to make no 
reply at the moment to the Senator’s 
statement. I doubt if I ever shall. 
However, I think it proper to say at this 
moment that I did not confer with a 
single Member on this side of the aisle 
or a single Member on the other side of 
the aisle with reference to the trip I made 
to South America. Neither was it in my 
mind to become an author or a specialist 
or an expert on South America, and I so 
stated in every statement I made publicly. 
I have been intensely interested in Latin- 
American affairs for a great many years, 
having spent weeks at a time in Mexico 
and Cuba. My recent trip was my first 
one to South America, however. Again 
I state that I do not pose as an expert, 
after spending a few weeks there. 

In regard to the gentlemen the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has mentioned as 
having had something to do with plan- 
ning my trip and organizing the state- 
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ments, and so forth, I have never seen 
some of the gentiemen he has mentioned. 
I would not know them if they should 
appear in this Chamber today. I would 
have to be introduced to them. 

So someone—cither the Senator or 
someone who has prepared a statement 
for him—is simply “off” so far as those 
facts are concerned. 

Furthermore, let me say that state- 
ments released by the Coordinator’s of- 
fice, or some other department of the 
Government, following the introduction 
of my report the other day, have been 
grossly exaggerated so far as my personal 
attitude toward the Latin-American 
countries is concerned. I would wager 
that personally I stand as well with those 
who represent the governments in 
Latin America as does any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, or any man who poses 
as representing the United States Gov- 
ernment. I know that from _ letters 
which I have received since the broadcast 
was released the other day. I am be- 
ginning to receive letters from those who 
have spent their lives in Latin America. 
I want it distinctly understood that I 
cast no slur against anyone in Latin 
America. When I shall have had time to 
review the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, which contains some 
rather unpronounceable words, perhaps I 
shall have something further to say in 
reply. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, for the 
inforination of the Senator from Ne- 
braska and other Members of the Sen- 
ate, let me say that since 1918 I have 
been in Mexico, Central America, Pana- 
ma, Colombia, and Venezuela a great 
many times. I have had mining inter- 
ests and oil business in Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and Colombia. I think I am fairly 
familiar with the mind of the Latin 
American and South American. For 
that reason I thought someone should 
deny some of the statements made by the 
Senator from Nebraska in the Senate 
document, and in the broadcast release. 
There are many inaccuracies in those 
documents. 

We are trying to build up good will. I 
was in Céntral and South America when 
the situation with respect to good will 
was very bad indeed. I am glad to say 
that since that time the good-neighbor 
policy has resulted in a change in the at- 
titude of Mexican and South American 
peoples. I hope the improvement will 
continue. I am fearful of the damage 
done by the article of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
other day I stated that I had asked all 
the departments in Washington con- 
cerned with expenditures in Latin Amer- 
ica, including the expenditure of moneys 
out of any fund at the disposal of the 
President, to furnish me accurate infor- 


mation as to every dollar which has been , 


expended there, and for what purpose: it 
has been expended. When that infor- 
mation is obtained I shall seek to have 
it made a Senate document. Until that 
information is obtained, I see no particu- 
lar purpose in making a Senate docu- 
ment of anything else which any Sena- 
tor may say because, to use the language 
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used by Chief Justice Hughes in the so- 
called sick chicken case, it might be 
subject to a fatal infirmity. 

Ex-parte statements about anyone's 
trip to South America, or anywhere else, 
may be subject to the fatal infirmity that 
they may be wrong, exaggerated, or for 
other reasons inaccurate. When we ob- 
tain the accurate information, I hope to 
be able to make a Senate document of 
it, which will not be subject to the fatal 
infirmity to which I have referred. In 
the meantime, it seems to me, we might 
let the matter rest where it is. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator from 
Kentucky has made a good suggestion. 
I believe that the information with re- 
gard to these expenditures should be 
made a Senate document. Did I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator to say 
that he will have the information as to 
all the expenditures of the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs and the Rubber 
Supply Corporation made public? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have asked for in- 
formation from every Government 
agency, from the White House down, as 
to all the expenditures, and for what 
purpose they have been made, over the 
period covered by the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska, which period, I 
think, embraced 3 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. If those expenditures are 
listed in detail in a Senate document, I 
do not see what more we can ask. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that would be 
fair to the Senate, fair to the Govern- 
ment, fair to Central and South America, 
fair to everyone else, and fair to the 
truth. 

That is all I have to say on the subject. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES—PER- 
SONAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Sunday 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GuFFEY] issued a newspaper statement 
with respect to the passage of the East- 
land-McKellar-McClellan soldiers’ vot- 
ing bill which contained deliberate mis- 
statements. 

He charged that (a) northern Repub- 
licans, under the leadership of Joe Pew, 
and southern Democrats, under the lead- 
ership of Harry Byrp, had conspired to 
deprive the armed services of America of 
the right to vote; and (b) that this al- 
leged conspiracy was the “most unpatri- 
otic and unholy alliance that has oc- 
curred in the United States Senate since 
the League of Nations for peace of the 
world was defeated in 1919.” 

This statement was a gratuitous in- 
sult to 24 Democratic Senators and 18 
Republican Senators, who voted their 
convictions in support of the soldiers’ 
voting bill. I have reliable information 
that this misleading statement will be 
sent through various Government agen- 
cies to the members of the armed services 
at home and in various parts of the 
world. This will be done, I am told, un- 
der the guise of information to the sol- 
diers, but the official dissemination of 
this misleading charge against United 
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States Senators is a contemptible and 
indefensible act. 

It is but natural that the soldier who 
receives such a statement will believe 
that the facts alleged are true, and, un- 
less he receives at the same time a con- 
tradiction of the charges falsely made, 
he will be led to believe that something 
evil has been done in the United States 
Senate; that some sinister political 
chicanery has been accomplished for the 
purpose of depriving him of his right to 
vote; and that this has been done not 
by fair and proper means, but by trickery. 

This charge made against 42 Members 
of the Senate, Mr. Gurrey did not have 
the courage and fairness to make on the 
Senate floor in the presence of those he 
maligned and misrepresented. 

Never before, Mr. President, have I 
risen on the floor of the Senate to an- 
swer an attack made upon me, but never 
in my 10 years of service in the Senate 
has the provocation been so great as in 
this instance. There is not one iota of 
truth in a single part of the statement 
made by Senator Gurrey as relating to 
me or my vote. I do not even know Joe 
Pew, and never had any communication 
with him, directly or indirectly. Senator 
Gurrey’s charge of an “unpatriotic and 
unholy alliance” can have no other pur- 
pose than to mislead the public and the 
soldiers and to inject partisanship and 
bitter feeling in the efforts that every 
Senator is making to see that the soldiers 
have the right and opportunity to vote 
in the coming election. 

The charge that northern Republicans, 
under Pew, and southern Democrats, un- 
der me, adopted the Eastland-McKellar- 
McClellan voting bill is, on the record 
itself, completely inaccurate. If Senator 
Gurrey had taken the trouble to investi- 
gate the facts, he would have found that 
of the 42 votes cast in favor of this legis- 
lation, 17 were cast by southern Demo- 
crats and 6 by northern Republicans, 
making a total of 23, or less than one- 
third of those Senators voting. The bal- 
ance of 19 votes came from 4 northern 


Democrats, 3 western Democrats, and 12 | 


western Republicans. 

I am further informed that this state- 
ment will be distributed as coming from 
Senator Gurrey, the chairman of the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee, there- 
by giving a prestige and importance to 
the statement which it does not deserve. 
Senator Gurrey is not, in my judgment, 
the choice of the Democrats of the United 
States Senate for chairman of the sena- 
torial committee. He was never elected 
to this office. He was appointed. For 
some years he has been strutting around 
like a pouter pigeon in the reflected glory 
of an honor, in the administration of 
which he has shown very barren results. 

In a newspaper interview accompany- 
ing his prepared statement, and which 
was generally printed, it was reported 
that Senator Gurrey threatened to re- 
sign his position as chairman of the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee in 
protest against the action of the United 
States Senate in adopting a voting bill 
which he does not think will be as politi- 
cally effective to his interests as the one 
he advocated, 








dent, that the sooner Mr. GuFFEy resigns 
from this position the better it will be for 
the Democratic Party. I say further 
that his successor should not be ap- 
pointed, but should be elected by the 
Democratic Members of the Senate. 

In all my experience in the affairs of 
the United States Senate I have never 
known a more deliberately offensive or a 
more untruthful charge to be made 
against a group of fellow Senators than 
this charge made by Senator GuFFrEY. 

I demand, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Josepn F. 
GurFrey, either prove the charge he has 
made, or rescind his statement. I wiil 
await his action. 

Mr. President, I emphatically deny 
that the Eastland-McKellar-McClellan 
voting bill would deprive the members of 
the armed forces of America of the right 
to vote, as charged by Mr. Gurrry. On 
the contrary, the purpose of the bill was 
to sustain the Constitution of America, 
and the constitutional control of elec- 
tions. I donot believe that the boys who 
are fighting and dying in foreign lands 
to preserve the free institutions of Amer- 
ica desire us at home to violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I speak 
as one who has three sons—all I have—in 
the armed services; one a private, one a 
sergeant, and one a lieutenant. 

The bill as passed provides that the 
distribution and return of absentee bal- 
lots be expedited by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It further provides that the States 
deliver post cards to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy for 
transmittal to voters within the armed 
services wishing to apply Tor absentee 
ballots. With such Federal cooperation 
there would be no valid excuse for failure 
of the States to modify their laws gov- 
erning elections, and, as I have said, 
there is plenty of time for the States 
to act. 

I emphatically deny that the right of 
soldiers to vote in the election next No- 
vember cannot be properly provided for 
by the action of the 48 States, in accord- 
ance with constitutional provisions. The 
States’ rights of control over elections 
have never been successfully challenged 
in Congress. With the cooperation oi 
the Federal Government in supplement- 
ing the machinery of elections as estab- 
lished by the States, suitable regulations 
can, and, I feel confident, will, be estab- 
lished by every State in the Union so 
that the soldiers will have an opportu- 
nity to cast their ballots. 

A State can waive registration of its 
citizens in the armed services; it can 
change any and all barriers which now 
exist to voting by soldiers in the armed 
services. But under the Constitution of 
the United States, only the State and not 
the Federal Government can do so. 
Eleven months will elapse before the 
next election. There is ample time for 
the States to simplify absentee soldier 
voting, and to eliminate any barriers 
which now exist. It is my hope that, if 
necessary, a conference of Governors 
will be held so that uniform regulations 
may be adopted in each State, and I have 
urged the Governor of Virginia, Colgate 


I want to say, Mr. Presi- | Darden, to initiate a movement to secure 
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uniform voting regulations among the 
States. 

Instead of depriving the soldiers of a 
vote by the passage of the Eastland-Mc- 
Kellar-McClellan voting legislation, the 
voting privileges of soldiers would in fact, 
be enlarged by State control. Under the 
voting bill advocated by Gurrey, the sol- 
dier could vote only for the President, 
Vice President, a Member of the Sen- 
ate, and a Member of the House. He 
would be deprived of voting, under this 
machinery, for the Governor of his 
State, for all State officials, and for all 
local officials, although many of those 
officials will be elected in the election of 
next fall. Under a uniform plan of vot- 
ing established by the States, a soldier 
could vote not only for Federal officials, 
but for his Governor and local officials, 
all at the same time. 

I have full confidence that with the 
action taken by the Senate, the 48 States 
can be relied upon to perform the re- 
sponsibility of the States, and to see that 
all soldiers in the armed services are 
given an opportunity to vote, not only 
for Federal officials but for State and 
local officials as well. 

Mr. President, no Member of the Sen- 
ate is more anxious that I to afford the 
privilege of voting to those who are serv- 
ing in our armed forces. They should 
have such privilege, and they should have 
it under the Constitution. It should be 
made as simple as it is possible to make 
it, and any red tape or unnecessary re- 
strictions should be eliminated. We 
should provide whatever machinery is 
necessary to allow the soldiers to fulfill 
their desire to exercise their privilege of 
voting in the elections next November. 

(On request of Mr. EASTLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the following speech 
subsequently delivered by Mr. BAILEY was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp at 
this point, immediately following the 
speech by Mr. Byrp:) 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I rise to 
tender my thanks, my hearty and unre- 
served commendation, to the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] for his 
timely, his true, and his just but ex- 
traordinary remarks in the Senate today. 
I should feel that I were neither true to 
him and to the friendship which he de- 
serves from me, nor true to myself, if I 
did not take my stand with him, and 
commend him with all my heart. 

Consider the situation. Consider the 
accuser—and I do not intend to violate 
the rule of the Senate. I read the rule 
just now, and I shall keep within the 
bounds of it. Consider the accuser and 
consider the accused—a satyr to Hype- 
rion. 

Here is the Senator from Virginia, a 
man still in the prime of life, who has 
been Governor of his State, a leader of 
his party, an ornament to a great civili- 
zation there in Virginia 30 years and 
more. No man ever laid a charge against 
him. No man ever will. Here in the 
Senate he has borne himself in the high- 
minded character of a Roman Senator, 

I wish to assure the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that I do not think accusations 
from any source could affect him in his 
State or amongst the American people. 
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We know him, we love him, and we honor 
him. 

Now I wish to say something for my- 
self. Iam one of the accused; but I am 
not greatly concerned. According to the 
accuser, I am guilty of having entered 
into an unholy alliance led by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia and a Mr. Pew, of 
Pennsylvania. Well, that seems pretty 
bad. That is a terrible thing. But I 
plead before the Senate that at any rate 
I am not guilty of a holy alliance with 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I think so long as that may be said I 
can be acquitted of many accusations 
and many imputations, 

Something was said about southern 
Senators, and I know one of the Presi- 
dential candidates from the opposition in 
referring to the passage of the Connally- 
Smith bill, by way of a slur upon south- 
ern Senators, said that it was put 
through by southern Senators. 

Mr. President, what is wrong with be- 
ing a southern Senator? Why should 
anyone lay it to your account, Senator, 
or mine, or yours, or yours, or yours, or 
yours, or yours, or yours, or yours, or 
yours, or yours, or yours—that we are 
southern Senators? Let it be said for us 
that we do no traise sectional issues in 
the Senate. Let it be said that when 
the hour comes we undertake to main- 
tain the Constitution of the United 
States, we do not fail; and let it be said 
that we are not ashamed, we are proud to 
be called southern Senators. 

Mr. President, I would remind these 
gentlemen who speak of us as southern 
Senators, these Democrats, these high 
lights in the party, these beneficiaries of 
our victories during the last 12 years—10 
years or more; nearly 12—I would re- 
mind them that southern Democrats 
maintained the Democratic Party and 
kept it alive in all the long years of its 
exile, when it had no place in the house 
which our fathers had built, when it 
was not permitted to serve around the 
altars which our fathers had made holy. 

Down yonder across the Potomac, and 
the James, and all the way to the Gulf, 
and beyond the Mississippi, we kept the 
fires burning upon the altars of our fath- 
ers and of our country, and when there 
was nobody else to vote in the electoral 
college for the Democratic candidate, 
southern Democrats were sending 144 
votes to the electoral college; and for 
that we are scornfully referred to as 
southern Democrats. 

Now, there can be an end to that sort 
of thing, Mr. President. I think the 
Senate will bear witness that I do not 
often talk in the Senate in terms of poli- 
tics. God knows that during this war I 
do not intend ever to have a political 
thought. And here on the anniversary 
of Pearl Harbor I would not raise any 
party issue, I would not talk about party 
matters. But when a man’s honor is 
attacked, whether it be on the holiest of 
days, and whatever his contempt may be 
for him who touches it, he must answer, 
and the junior Senator from Virginia 
this morning answered. 

There is a remedy, Mr. President. We 
are southern Democrats. We are south- 
ern Senators, and we have no apologies, 
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and no shame, and no fear. They might 
possibly drive us out, in which event 
there would never again be a man elected 
President of the United States on the 
Democratic ticket. And yet we are 
charged with conspiracy and unpatriotic 
attitude toward our country and our 
soldiers by a Democrat from Pennsyl- 
vania. 'They say we have destroyed our 
party, and that we are untrue to our 
country, and we are southern Senators, 
southern Democrats. 

The South has borne long and has 
been patient. Southern Democrats 
have borne long and have been patient. 
They know where the patronage goes in 
the day of victory, and they know who 
leads the way to the trough where the 
pigs feed and the swill is poured out. 
We know we are not in the number. We 
can stand for a great deal of that. We 
can have the contrast drawn between the 
holiness of a northern Democrat from 
Pennsylvania, and the unholiness of 
southern Democrats from Virginia, and 
North Carolina, and Georgia, and South 
Carolina, and Texas, and Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, and Florida, and Mississippi. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do not forget Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. BAILEY. And Alabama. 

Mr. McCKELLAR rose. 

Mr. BAILEY. And Tennessee; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If itis an unholy al- 
liance for 24 Democrats and 18 Repub- 
licans to vote together, what sort of holi- 
ness is it when 25 Democrats and 12 Re- 
publicans vote together? 

Mr. BAILEY. I just now said it was a 
holy alliance led by the holy junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, which God for- 
bid I should ever be found to join. 

Mr. President, I will be through in a 
moment. I merely want to say another 
word, and very solemnly. They can 
drive us out; yes, they can drive us out. 
There can be an end of insults, there 
can be an end of toleration, there can be 
an end of patience. We can form a 
southern Democratic party and vote as 
we please in the electoral college, and we 
will hold the balance of power in this 
country. 

We can throw the election into the 
House of Representatives and cast the 
votes of 16 States. 

We have been patient. We were tried. 
I am not going back into that. I do not 
think any of us should. There is a rea- 
son why the South has voted Demo- 
cratic. I will not go into that. There 
is a reason why the South has been pa- 
tient. I will not go into that, either. 
But, by the eternal gods, there are men 
in the South, and women, too, who will 
not permit men in control of our party 
to betray or to insult us in the house of 
our fathers. We will assert ourselves— 
and we are capable of asserting our- 
selves—and we will vindicate ourselvés; 
and if we cannot have a party in which 
we are respected, if we must be in a party 
in which we are scorned as southern 
Democrats, we will find a party which 
honors us, not because we are southern- 
ers, and not because of politics, but be- 
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cause we love our country and believe in 
the Constitution from which it draws its 
life day by day, as you, sir, draw your 
breath from the atmosphere round about 
you. 

I should hate to see the time come for 
that, but remember, I ask Senators on 
both sides of the aisle, Whence comes 
the offense? How long shall we endure, 
how long shall we be patient, how long 
shall we forbear to assert our self-re- 
spect, to demand our rights as men and 
Americans, and to find our place in the 
sun of this our blessed land? The boys 
from the South have volunteered in 
greater numbers in this war than have 
the boys from any other section of the 
country. I do not say that boastfully. 
God knows I do not say it invidiously, 
I was rather proud when the junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Russet] told me 
some months ago that North Carolina 
had led all the list in volunteers. Am I 
not correct about that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. According to my rec- 
ollection, the Senator is correct. I saw 
some figures to that effect. 

Mr. BAILEY. The junior Senator 
from Georgia reminded me of it at the 
luncheon table. 

And now our boys are dying in Italy 
and in the South Seas, and many of them 
are soon to die in Europe, in Burma and 
Siam, and the islands of the far Pacific, 
in ships of the air and ships on the water, 
and on the land itself. We area part of 
this country, and I know we love it. I 
cannot understand why our sons are 
doing as they are doing if they do not 
love it; I cannot understand why our 
men and women are doing as they are 
doing unless they love it. We are not 
putting on strikes. We are not making 
demands at the point of a gun to get 
increased wages. We are not holding up 
our country in this hour of its struggle. 
We are not holding back against the call 
to arms. 

We have our rights here. We thought, 
at one time, we had our rights within 
our party. We begin to be a little skep- 
tical of late. I make no threats, but 
carry that far enough—— 

There is more of restlessness in the 
Southern States today than there has 
been at any period within my lifetime. I 
am just from down there. There is more 
of concern and there is more of misgiv- 
ing. We have our historic reasons and 
we have our present call. I may say to 
those gentlemen who may think to take 
some comfort here—gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle—that we might go 
very far, but we would not ever go far 
enough to follow a Presidential candi- 
date of any party which accused us of 
passing the Smith-Connally bill because 
we were southern Senators or southern 
Democrats. 

I will say the time will come, and I 
think it has, when the southern people 
will demand that there shall be no med- 
dling with their affairs. Our destiny is 
in our hands, and has been all the time, 
and we intend so to maintain it. There 
shall be no aspersions upon our honor— 
least of all, last of all, and most grievious 
of all, from the party we kept alive, from 
the party whose victories we have won, 
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and the party which could not live 5 years 
without our support. 

So, Mr. President, I do not care any- 
thing about this insufferable business. I 
do not even care enough about it to con- 
sider the source. I am unwilling to con- 
sider the source. I will not consider it. 
I do not care anything about it. I rose 
here, not to deny and not to protest, and 
I have not denied. What do I care if 
from that direction I am accused of con- 
spiracy and unpatriotism or of anything 
else? Ihave never been indicted, nor has 
the Senator from Virginia, for embezzle- 
ment, nor have I ever had to extricate 
myself from the toils of the law with 
money borrowed from anyone. I have 
never been called to account for income 
taxes, nor has the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—income taxes 20 years overdue. 
I have never interpreted my party loyalty 
in terms of pie, either, or in spoils. 

Pennsylvania has produced some lofty 
men—Ben Franklin, William Penn—and, 
then, it has produced some others—Thad 
Stevens, Boies Penrose, Mr. Vare, and the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REVERCOMB subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I had always hoped, as a 
Member of this body, that I would never 
have to become involved in personal ex- 
changes on the floor of the Senate. How- 
ever, there are times when statements are 
made which cannot be left unchallenged. 
Such an occasion has now arisen with re- 
spect to statements made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey] when 
he charges those who voted against the 
so-called Green-Lucas bill with being un- 
patriotic and with voting as the result of 
a conspiracy entered into between Mr. 
Pew, of Pennsylvania, and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I shall consume 
only a few minutes, Mr. President. I 
prefer not to yield at this time. 

So far as I am concerned, that charge 
is false and vicious. There is not a sem- 
blance of truth in it. I want the Recorp 
to show that my vote was my own and 
was cast on the basis of my own judg- 
ment. No person tried to persuade or 
induce me to vote one way or the other 
upon the bill, So far as I know, there 
was no conspiracy involving any Member 
of the Senate of either party. 

I wish to implicitly repudiate the un- 
fair and groundless charge which Senator 
Gurrey has made against other Members 
of this body. The conduct of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey] leads 
me to believe that he is not so much inter- 
ested in the soldiers and sailors voting 
as he is in voting the soldiers and sailors 
as he may want their votes cast. I hope 
the Recorp will always be clear that the 
vote which I cast upon that subject was 
my own earnest vote. And I believe that 
vote was right and in the best interest 
of those in the armed services. It was 
not influenced by anyone who visited this 
Chamber or by any agent of anyone, or 
by any Member of this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks which I have made in repudia- 
tion of that charge may appear in the 


- 





ReEcorp—volume 69, part 9, May 19, 1928, 


| Record following the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. BatLey], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia has correctly read 
my interview. 

Joe Pew’s agent was on the floor of the 
Senate twice last week at the time the 
soldier’s voting bill was under discus- 
sion. Heis a former Senator from Dela- 
ware, and chairman of the Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee. He 
was in conference here and in an office 
in the House Office Building where the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee is located. 

I shall be glad to cooperate wiéh the 
Senator from Virginia. If he wants my 
history Ishall giveittohim. If he wants 
to know where it is referred to in the 
Congressional Directory I will give it to 
him and read it into the Recorp tomor- 
row. 


The Senator will find that in 1928 a | 


| copy of an indictment was placed in the 


page 9153—by a former Senator from the | 


deep South who was fearful at that time 
that the Pope of Rome was digging a 
tunnel by which to come into the United 
States. So he thought it would scare 
off my support of Governor Smith if he 
put a copy of that indictment into the 
RECORD. 

I will give to the Senator the history 
of that indictment. In 1918; when the 
Republicans took possession of the Sen- 
ate, they appointed 35 “smelling” com- 
mittees. The House had about 80. The 
committees investigated, and smelled and 
smelled. They tried “to get” the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Baker, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. Benedict Crowell, of 
Cleveland. They tried “to get something 
on” the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, and his assistant, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who is now the Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces. They tried 
“to get something on” Mitchel Palmer, 
who was Attorney General, and also on 
Francis P. Garvin, who was Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. They obtained nothing. 
When Harry Daugherty and his Ohio 
gang took possession of the Government 
they instituted three grand jury investi- 
gations, one in Washington, one in Bos- 
ton, and finally a grand jury in New 
York voted 12 to 11 to indict me. I was 
indicted for the alleged embezzlement of 
$408,000, which I had paid to the Gov- 
ernment when I resigned as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian on March 8, 1921. The 
indictment was found on the 28th day of 
December 1921. 

During the next 2 or 3 years, in which 
Daugherty was Attorney General, he sent 
a Special Assistant Attorney General to 
see me and offered to nolle prosse the 
case if I would give him some informa- 
tion in regard to Mitchell Palmer, or 
Francis P. Garvin. Of course, I would 
not, and I did not, because there was 
nothing to give. Six or seven years later 
the case was nolle prossed. I never en- 

| gaged a lawyer. I filed a bond. At one 
| time a lawyer came to Pittsburgh to see 
me and offered, for the sum of $25,000, 
to have the case nolle prossed. I did not 
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pay a cent to anyone at anytime in that 
connection. 

If the Senator desires to be informed 
as to my financial successes and reverses, 
to which I referred in the Senate several 
years ago, he will find that information 
in the speech I then made in the Senate. 
I will give the Senator the reference to it. 
It may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 2, 1941, volume 87, 
part 7, page 7594 et seq. 

The Senator may go as far as he de- 
sires. No threats will deter me from do- 
ing what I think is my duty. The other 
day I did what was in my best judgment 
correct, and the Senator will have to do 
as he thinks best. 


EXTENSION OF STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 
FOR TRIALS GROWING OUT OF PEARL 
HARBOR DISASTER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as soon 
as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH], chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, arrives on the floor, he hav- 
ing been called out temporarily on of- 
ficial business, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELxar] if he 
will permit me to ask that the appropria- 
tion bill be laid aside for a moment in 
order to pass a joint resolution which has 
just come over from the House of Repre- 
sentatives pertaining to the statute of 
limitations as it may apply to anybody 
who may be responsible for the disaster 
that occurred at Pearl Harbor 2 years ago 
today. I will not discuss it now, but 
when the Senator from Massachusetts 
comes in I should like to make that re- 
quest. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to give notice that it is my 
intention to object to the joint resolu- 
tion, because I am opposed to congres- 
sional action to connive at the postpone- 
ment of the trial of Kimmel and Short 
so that the delay may be availed of for 
the purpose of protecting others. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has arrived on the floor. 
I shall wish, therefore, to ask unanimous 
consent in a moment for the present con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 199, 
for reasons which I shall explain. 

As we all know, 2 years ago today, 
under a 2-year statute of limitations 
which expires today, certain things hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor because of which 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short were 
relieved of their commands and of their 
duties in the Navy and Army, respec- 
tively. Statements have been made 
from time to time in regard to the court 
martial not only of those officers and of 
anybody else responsible for any derelic- 
tion of duty, but trial and prosecution for 
any dereliction of duty that might be 
prosecuted under the laws of the United 
States. Because it has been thought that 
to go into those matters at this time dur- 
ing the existence of the war might involve 
the revelation of information or disclos- 
ures that might affect the prosecution of 
the war, no proceedings have been had in 
regard to either prosecutions or court 
martial. The law under which they 
could be proceeded against expires today, 
and, if it shall expire, neither the Navy 
Department nor the War Department 
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-can proceed to hold a court martial 
against anybody in the Army and Navy 
responsible for any dereliction of duty 
there. The joint resolution does not ap- 
ply simply to those in the Army and 
Navy, it applies to any prosecution of 
anyone else, even in civil life or in any 
official capacity against whom the stat- 
ute of limitations might expire. 

The joint resolution, which contains 
many whereases, which, as usual, are 
superfluous makes this provision: 

Resolved, etc., That effective as of De- 
cember 7, 1943, all statutes, resolutions, laws, 
articles, and regulations, affecting the possi- 
ble prosecution of any person or persons, 
military or civil, connected with the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 1941, or 
involved in any other possible or apparent 
dereliction of duty, that operate to prevent 
the court martial or prosecution of any per- 
s0n or persons in military or civil capacity, 
involved in any manner in connection with 
the Pearl Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 
1941, or involved in any other possible or 
apparent dereliction of duty, are hereby ex- 
tended up to and including 1 calendar 
year after the formal declaration of peace 
with Japan has been officially signed and 
ratified by the Senate of the United States. 


So what the joint resolution does is 
to extend for 1 year after the conclusion 
of peace with Japan the statute of limi- 
tations in regard to any court martial or 
any prosecutions, I do not see how it 


could possibly protect anybody else, but 
it would extend the time within which 
they could be prosecuted. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 


Mr. Presi- 


from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not 
wish to impinge on the Senator’s time; 
I would just as lief wait and speak in 
my own time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The situa- 
tion is that there has been disgraceful 
dereliction of duty omethe part of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War in not bringing Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short to trial in the 2 years 
that have elapsed. Everybody knows 
that all the talk which has been indulged 
in about the United States being caught 
unprepared is just hokum so far as Pearl 
Harbor is concerned, and that these of- 
ficers, if they had been performing their 
duty, if they had been instructed, per- 
haps, by their superiors in the War and 
Navy Departments—but if they had been 
performing their duty they had at their 
command adequate facilities for repel- 
ling the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Now because it has been feared that 
what these officers might say in their 
own defense might cast very serious re- 
fiection on some of their superiors, be- 
cause of the fear of what their defense 
might develop, 2 years have now been 
allowed to elapse without these officers 
being brought to trial and the facts dis- 
closed, facts which the American people 
are entitled to know, but now, forsooth, 
on.the last day before the statute runs 
this joint resolution is brought in under 
whip and spur with the suggestion that 
if we do not pass it without dotting an “i” 
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or crossing a “t” the statute will run 
today and those officers will escape un- 
whipped of justice. 

I assert that it is an attempt to get 
the Congress of the United States to take 
the responsibility for extending the term 
for the statute to run. I assert that 
there is plenty of time today, the last day 
under the present, statute, for the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
to prefer charges against General Short 
and Admiral Kimmel and bring them to 
trial. I further assert that if the inci- 
dent at Pearl Harbor had involved a 
subordinate officer, a lieutenant or a 
captain or a sergeant or a private, who 


might have been accused of fatal dere-, 


liction of duty, bringing about great dis- 
aster to the American arms and the 
American people, he would long since 
have been brought to trial, long since 
been court-martialed, and there would 
not be any necessity of extending the 
time of the statute. I say this whole 
procedure has been disgraceful. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

This is not a Senate joint resolution. 

Mr.CLARK of Missouri. I understand 
that. 

Mr, BARKLEY. It was not instituted 
or initiated by either the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, or 
anyone in either Department. The joint 
resolution was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by a member of the 
Republican Party who is a Member of 
that House, Mr. Suort, of Missouri. 
Certainly it could not have been done 
with any purpose to protect anyone. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It does not 
make the slightest difference to me what 
the auspices are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I say that 
the net effect of the joint resolution is 
to lend congressional sanction to an 
absolutely disgraceful neglect of duty on 
the part of the War Department and the 
Navy Department. I am not in favor of 
saving the faces of the War Department 
and the Navy Department. We know 
that a court martial a year after the war 
is over will not amount to anything. 
We will have won the war by that time, 
and the people will say, “Why open old 
sores?” A year after the war Kimmel 
and Short will be protected, and so will 
their superiors for whose protection this 
delay has come about. If these men 
were to have been tried, as they should 
have been tried, the proper time was 
immediately after Pearl Harbor, cer- 
tainly the trial should be proceeded with 
now, and every day it is postponed to my 
mind brings a reflection on the whole 
American Government. Just why .we 
should be called on, on the last day, 
when the statute is about to run, to re- 
lieve the War Department and the Navy 
Department of their continuing re- 
sponsibility I cannot see. If they do not 
perform their duty today, I say Secretary 
Stimson and Secretary Knox should be 
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impeached. Theirs will be the responsi- 
bility for this flagrant failure of justice. 
They have been in dereliction of their 
duty for 2 years today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What the Senator 
from Missouri states in his remarks 
covers of course matters about which 
there is widespread difference of opin- 
ion. The joint resolution was not in- 
troduced for the purpose of condoning 
or protecting either the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy in regard 
to anything that had not happened in the 
last 2 years. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a moment. 
There has been widespread discussion 
and widespread difference among per- 
fectly honest and patriotic people in the 
United States as to whether immediate 
proceedings should have been instituted 
against the general and the admiral and 
other naval and Army officers. There is 
nothing new about it. Months and 
months ago both Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short publicly waived their 
right to claim the statute of limitations 
as a bar to any proceeding. There is a 
very serious doubt whether that can be 
done legally. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order that Con- 
gress might implement its desire that the 
expressed wish of both these high of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy be complied 
with, the joint resolution has been of- 
fered. We need not try the question here 
on the floor as to whether these officers 
should have been>.court-martialed, or 
whether the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy have been guilty of 
any dereliction of duty in not instituting 
courts martial. The statute of limita- 
tions expires today. Unless it is extended, 
they cannot institute proceedings, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Senator 
from Missouri demands that that be done 
before sundown today. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator deny that they would have 
plenty of time today? The War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department are fully 
apprised of the whereabouts of Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short. There is 
nothing on earth to prevent them pre- 
ferring the charges within an hour. Iam 
not reflecting on the purposes of the Rep- 
resentative who may have introduced 
the joint resolution, or the men and 
women Members of the House who may 
have supported it; all I say is that it is 
devised in order that the officers in ques- 
tion may not be brought to trial until it is 
too late to do any good. Both they and 
their superiors will escape justice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If Congress shall not 
enact the pending joint resolution or 
some similar resolution the time within 
which anything may be done will expire 
today. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That may be 
the purpose of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My reason for men- 
tioning the fact that the joint resolution 
was introduced by a Republican in the 
House of Representat:ves was to refute 
what seemed to be the intimation of 


the Senator 
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the Senator from Missouri that the reso- 
lution was deliberately offered in order to 
protect someone, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Senator 
will yield, it does not make the slightest 
difference to me who introduced the 
resolution, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I under: tand. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Or what the 
reference may be. I am speaking about 
the effect of it, and the effect of it is to 
relieve Knox and Stimson and possibly 
other superiors of responsibility for their 
disgraceful neglect of duty, and for Con- 
gress to accept the responsibility of post- 
poning the court-martial proceedings 
until it would be too late to do any good. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not agree that 
it relieves them of any disgraceful or any 
other responsibility. It merely extends 
their responsibility. 

I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina, who was on his feet a moment 
ago asking that I yield to him. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I in- 
tended to speak on another matter. 
However, I will say that Iam in thorough 
sympathy with the joint resclution. We 
all understand why court-martial pro- 
ceedings were postponed. We all under- 
stand why they may not be had now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me say then, that 
most of the Senators understand why the 
courts martial were not proceeded with 
at once; most of us understand why we 
cannot proceed now, and all of us feel 
that in the interest of all parties, the 
Admiral and the General and the 
country, the Army and the Navy, there 
should be a full investigation. But, just 
as if we had undertaken it sooner, if we 
should undertake it now, there might be 
disclosures, there would surely be debate 
and division, which would tend to aid our 
enemies, and which might involve us in 
disclosures greatly to our detriment. 

There is no dishonor in postponing the 
courts martial under the circumstances. 
It isa national necessity. But we should 
be very derelict if, in the effort to pro- 
tect our country, we permitted the stat- 
ute of limitations so to run that there 
could never be justice done in a matter 
so grave. SoIam in thorough sympathy 
with the Senator from Kentucky and I 
hope the joint resolution may be passed 
at once. 


Mr, DANAHER. Mr. President, will | 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The first question I intended to ask 
him he has largely answered already, 
in colloquy with the Senator from Mis- 
souri. - 

I understand the position of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to be that unless the 
joint resolution shall be passed the stat- 
ute of limitations will in fact run by 
midnight tonight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is it the Senator’s 
understanding that if in fact the statute 
of limitations should run, no court-mar- 
tial proceedings could be instituted 
against the men named? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 


Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator 
have any doubt as to our power or au- 
thority to extend the statute of limita- 
tions to make it possible for them to 
answer to a charge in a court martial 
ex post facto? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say in reply 
to the Senator that there is grave doubt 
of our authority even now, before it ex- 
pires, to extend the statute of limitations 
for an offense committed heretofore; 
but no one has objected, and I do not 
object, and neither the Navy Depart- 
ment nor the War Department objects, 
on any such ground as that. But cer- 
tain it is that unless we pass the joint 
resolution before the statute of limita- 
tions expires, there will be graver doubt 
as to whether we can, ex post facto, 
revive it so as to make it continue as 
though it had not lapsed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a moment. Has 
the Senator from Connecticut finished? 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 
I have listened very attentively. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WuITE] has been on his feet. 
I yield first to him. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has asked, in part, 
what was in my mind. Whether there 
may have been laches in the past, 
whether there may have been derelic- 
tions in moving against parties wrong- 
fully involved in what happened at Pearl 
Harbor, would not the effect of the joint 
resolution be not only to extend the 
period of time in which proceedings 
might be instituted against the persons 
who were at Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 2 years ago—admirals, generals, cap- 
tains, and men of whatever rank—but is 
it not also true that it would extend the 
time in which proceedings might even 
be instituted against the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly. Let us 
say, for the sake of argument—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FaRLAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Izentucky certainly does not accede 
to the proposition that it is necessary to 
extend the time in which impeachment 
proceedings might be brought. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No one has 
ever thought of trying the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy by 
| court martial. The only way they could 
be tried would be by impeachment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that, 
and that is a proceeding which the Sen- 
ate cannot institute. 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is per- 
| fectly true. 
|. Mr. BARKLEY. As the Senator 


knows, it is a proceeding in which the 
Senate acts as a jury. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is un- 
doubtedly true. If it were possible to 
| institute such proccedings in the Sen- 
| ate, I should be very much in favor of 
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instituting them for this particular 
neglect of duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is 
thereby expressing his opinion in ad- 
vance as a member of the jury. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It remains 
to be seen whether I should disqualify 
myself when such proceedings arose. 

The proposition has been advanced 
that we must either extend the period 
for a year after the war ends, or let the 
statute run today. The Senate is still a 
coordinate branch of the Congress, al- 
though the House sometimes does not 
act as though it were, when it sends bills 
over here on the last day of a session and 
says, “They must be passed today, or 
dire disaster will ensue.” There is noth- 
ing to prohibit the Senate from extend- 
ing the time 30 days, 60 days, or 90 days, 
laying the proposition squarely in the 
laps of the War Department and the 
Navy Department, and saying, “You said 
the other day, on the 7th of December, 
that you did not have time to start these 
court-martial proceedings, but we are 
giving you 90 days, plenty of time to per- 
fect your proceedings.” Why is it neccs- 
sary to extend the time for a year? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not conferred 
with the author of the joint resolution, 
or with any other Member of the House 
about it; but I assume that the reason 
it was provided that it should run for a 
year after peace with Japan is the same 
reason given a while ago by the Senator 
from North Carolin. ~*‘r. Battey], that 
in his judgment it d not have been 
proper to have instiacuted proceedings 
during the past 2 years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, 
when the State Department is issuing 
white papers, going into the intimate de- 
tails of our relations with Japan, and 
ex parte explanations are being made, 
it is perfectly preposterous to say that 
there would be any impairment of the 
war effort if we should go ahead and try 


| these men in a legally constituted court 


Mr. Presi- | Martial, and bring out the facts. 


If the Senator will permit one further 
word—-— 

Mr. BARELEY. The Senator is en- 
titled to the opinion which he so ve- 
hemently expresses. However, it is not 
necessary for us to agree that the trial 
of these cases, with all the publicity and 
public attention they would receive while 
the war is actually in progress, would not 
be harmful. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
has no doubt that if a sergeant had been 
guilty of dereliction of duty in Sicily, 
Tunisia, or Italy, he would have been 
promptly broyght to trial by court mar- 
tial, comfort to the enemy noitwith- 


| standing. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose that if a 
sergeant occupied a position which would 
make any revelations about him dan- 
gerous with respect to the effect on the 
war, the same treatment would be ac- 
corded to a sergeant that would be ac- 
corded to a general or an admiral. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
has no doubt that the Japs know as much 
about Kimmel’s and Short’s dereliction of 
duty—and possibly Knox’s and Stim- 
son’s—as we do. They probably know 
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more. They are not under the same 
censorship. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose they do. 
That does not affect the situation that 
today the statute of limitations expires. 
I hope the Senator’s irritation at the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy will not induce him to make it 
impossible ever to try these men. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was about 
to suggest to the Senator that if there 
could be an understanding to amend the 
joint resolution by extending the time 
for 90 days, or any other reasonable 
period, I shaquid be glad to accede to 
such an arrangement. Otherwise, so far 
as the joint resolution is concerned, I 
intend to object to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Missouri, or any other Senator, may 
offer any amendment he desires to offer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The joint 
resolution is brought to us with the 
alternative of taking it or leaving it. I 
am familiar with senatorial practices. 
If there could be an understanding in 
advance to amend it so as to provide a 
reasonable time limitation, I would with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not enter 
into any understanding with respect to 
an amendment, because frankly I think 
a 60-day or a 90-day extension would 
not accomplish any more than letting the 
statute of limitations expire now. The 
same reasons which have prevailed dur- 
ing the past 2 years will undoubtedly 
prevail in the next 60 or 90 days, so there 
would be occasion to ask for another 
extension. I think if an extension is to 
be made, it should be made until the war 
is over. If we are not to extend the time, 
let the matter die, and let the right to 

rosecute these men be waived. I am 
not in favor of that. That is why I have 
proposed that the joint resolution be 
not referred to a committee, but that it 
be taken up now and considered. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. If we should not pass 
the joint resolution, and the statute 
should run, we would have the situation 
to which the Senator from Kentucky 
alludes. What would happen if we 
should pass the joint resolution and the 
President were not here to sign it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a matter 
about which the Senator from Connect- 
icut need not worry. 

Mr. DANAHER. Why? We have been 
informed that the President is out of the 
country. 2 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President of the 
United States is functioning in regard to 
the approval or disapproval of legisla- 
tion. I can say to the Senator that that 
is a matter which need not bother us 
in the least. 

Mr. DANAHER. It bothers us a very 
great deal whether we do or do not take 
the position of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. That is a most important con- 
sideration. Let me say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that Iam somewhat sur- 
prised at hisreply. Ithink itis a funda- 
mental question for us to decide whether 
that prosecution can or cannot be held. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Connecticut knows that the President 
has signed bills in the situation to which 
he refers. He has also vetoed at least 
one measure under the same circum- 
stances. 

Mr. DANAHER. When he was out of 
the country? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There will be no 
hiatus. 

Mr. DANAHER. If in fact the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has information to 
the effect that the President is avail- 
able for the purpose of acting on the 
joini resolution should we pass it, that 
is a most important consideration. If 
he is not, then it is clear that the joint 
resolution would not effectuate the pur- 
poses sought if we should pass it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I take the responsi- 
bility of saying to the Senator that the 
President is available for the purpose of 
either signing or disapproving the joint 
resolution, and he has exercised that 
availability with respect to other meas- 
ures. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that bills 
have been sent to the President and re- 
turned; but obviously this joint resolu- 
tion could not be sent to him and re- 
turned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why not? 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator is sug- 
gesting that he could sign the joint reso- 
lution here when he is somewhere else, 
I think he is stating a constitutional 
principle which does not exist. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a matter 
which will arise when it arises. It does 
not bother me at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. So far as a veto is con- 
cerned, I see no reason why the measure 
could not be vetoed in his absence. It 
would simply involve ordering the meas- 
ure returned to the Senate without the 
President’s signature. It involves no 
necessary act. But when it comes to 
signing a measure, under the Constitu- 
tion the President himself must sign it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the President 
of the United States can exercise his con- 
stitutional function to approve legisla- 
tion as legally and constitutionally as he 
can exercise it with respect to the dis- 
approval of proposed legislation. 

Mr. TAFT. That seems to be an in- 
teresting question; but I do not at all 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I do not 
know what is the significance of it, but 
the printed form which we all have was 
amended while it was pending in the 
House. On page 3, line 3, the House in- 
serted after the word “That” the follow- 
ing language: “Effective as of December 
7, 1943.” 

Of course, that is an effort, I believe, to 
escape the consequences to which.the 
Senator from Connecticut has referred. 
Whether it effectively does so or not, I 
do not know. , 

Mr. BARKLEY. The insertion to 
which the Senator has referred is not in 
the copy which I have before me. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to delay 
this matter further, or delay the Senator 
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from Tennessee in taking up the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may ask him 
one question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have not read the 
joint resolution, and I have not seen the 
statute of limitations, but the question 
has arisen in my mind, namely, whether 
the 2 years have not already expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The general feeling is 
that they have not. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I can only say that I 
had pending a similar application in the 
United States court which was refused 
on the ground that the year had expired 
on the day before the anniversary. I 
am wondering whether that would not 
be possible in this instance. 

Mr. BARELEY. That is a legal tech- 
nicality which the courts will decide. 
But heretofore, on the same day on which 
a law expired, or on which any particular 
situation expired, we have reenacted the 
law so that it took effect from that day. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I may say that my 
application was for a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy which had to be filed within 1 
year. The court held that I had not 
done it within the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider House joint resolution 
199. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3598) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment which has been 
stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 11, to insert: 

For an amount to increase the salary of 
the assistant clerk of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations at $3,900 per annum to $5,000 per 
annum and $1,500 additional so long as the 
position is held by the present incumbent, 
beginning December 1, 1943, fiscal year 1944, 
$1,517, and the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, is hereby amended ac- 
cordingly. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 17, to insert: 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate to 
expend from the appropriation for “Salaries 
of officers and employees of the Senate,” fiscal 
year 1944, so much as may-_be necessary to 
provide 2 additional clerks at $1,500 per 
annum each, 1 for each Senator from an 
additional State having a population of more 
than 3,000,000 inhabitants. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 23, to insert: 

The Legislative Branch Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1944 hereby is amended to 
enable the Secretary of the Senate to expend 
from the appropriation for salaries of officers 
and employees of the Senate so much as may 
be necessary to provide 2 additional clerks at 
$1,500 per annum each, 1 for each Senator 
from an additional State having a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000,000 inhabitants, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “House of Representatives,” on 
page 3, after line 13, to insert: 

For an additional amount for the appro- 
priation “Mileage of Members and Delegates, 
House of Representatives, 1943,” $1,500, such 
combined sum to be available for such mile- 
age on account of the first session of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress incurred during the 
fiscal years 1943 and 1944, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
disposition was made of the amendment 
on page 3? There was so much confu- 
sion in the Chamber that I did not hear 
the action taken on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment on page 3 was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
desire to ask a question about it? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Tennessee to make a 
statement in regard to the amendments 
as they are reached, so that we may 
know what they are about. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very glad 
to do as the Senator desires. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the vote by which the amendments 
on pages 2 and 3 of the bill were agreed 
to be reconsidered, in order that the 
Senator from Tennessee may make an 
explanation of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of myself and other Members on 
this side of the Chamber, I ask the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for an explanation 
of the amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
happy to explain them. 

The first amendment, on page 2, after 
line 2, provides for an increase from 
$3,600 per annum to $4,200 per annum 
in the salary of an employee in the Sec- 
retary’s office. He is chief bookkeeper 
and has been paid $3,600 since 1929. 

I have a memorandum from the finan- 
cial clerk, which I will read for the bene- 
fit of the Senate. It reads as fqllows: 

The position of chief bookkeeper has paid 
$3,600 per annum since 1929, and never has 
been filled more capably than by the present 
incumbent, Joseph C, Ellis. He is an expert 
bookkeeper and accountant and is respon- 
sible for the preparation of all pay rolls and 
the keeping of the several intricate sets of 
books relating to salaries of Senators and 


employees, and payments from the con- 
tingent fund. 

As you know, all this work has multiplied 
many times during recent years, and more 
particularly since the percentage increase of 
salaries and the enactment of income-tax 
withholding. Indications are that the latter 
Will become more involved if the proposed 
new revenue bill becomes law. 


I shall be very 
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This recent tax legislation has created a 
tremendous demand everywhere for experi- 
enced accountants, and excellent salaries are 
being offered. The result is that it is going 
to become more and more difficult to retain 
our trained men at pre-war salaries. Mr. 
Ellis has an opportunity now to make a 
change of great financial advantage to him- 
self, but perhaps could be persuaded to re- 
main here if we could make a moderate read- 
justment of his salary in the next deficiency 
appropriation bill. Such an increase is 
thoroughly justified on the basis of addi- 
tional duties recently assumed by him. 


I ask that the entire memorandum be 
printed in the Recorp. It presents full 
justification for the proposed increase. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
DISBURSING OFFICE, 
Washington, September 27, 1943. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Senate: 

The position of chief bookkeeper has paid 
$3,600 per annum since 1929, and never has 
been filled more capably than by the present 
incumbent, Joseph C. Ellis. He is an expert 
bookkeeper and accountant, and is responsi- 
ble for the preparation of all pay rolls and 
the keeping of the several intricate sets of 
books relating to salaries of Senators and em- 
ployees, and payments from the contingent 
fund. 

As you know, all this work has multiplied 
many times during recent years, and more 
particularly since the percentage increase of 
salaries and the enactment of income-tax 
withholding. Indications are that the lat- 
ter will become more involved if the pro- 
posed new revenue bill becomes law. 

This recent tax legislation has created a 
tremendous demand everywhere for experi- 
enced accountants, and excellent salaries 
are being offered. The result is that it is 
going to become more and more difficult to 
retain our trained men at pre-war salaries. 
Mr. Ellis has an opportunity now to make a 
change of great financial advantage to him- 
self, and perhaps could be persuaded to re- 
main here if we could make a moderate re- 
adjustment of his salary in the next defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. Such an increase 
is thoroughly justified on the basis of addi- 
tional duties recently assumed by him. 

I would suggest that authority be included 
to pay an additional 8600 per annum so long 
as the position is held by the present in- 
cumbent, as was done in the case of Mr. 
Logan who recently was inducted into the 
Navy, and whose departure has resulted in 
a saving of $660 per annum. I am inclos- 
ing herewith for your consideration a pro- 
posed item for presentation to the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

It seems to me that we are asking for very 
little when it is considered that there are 
four positions in the office that formerly 
paid a total of $2,620 per annum more than 
is being received by the present incumbents. 
Regardless of that, we cannot afford at this 
time to let a few dollars a month cost us 
the services Of a man who could not satis- 
factorily be replaced. 

Respectfully, 
Oco THOMPSON, 
Financial Clerk. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Ellis has been 


| with the Government for a long time, 


and the increase in his salary is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the items 
to which reference has been made relate 
to several employees of the Senate. Were 
justifications presented to the subcom- 
mittee for all the proposed increases? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and the in- 
creases were unanimously approved by 
both the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr, President, the committee amend- 
ment on page 3, beginning in line 14, 
deals with the mileage of Representa- 
tives who have newly come to the House. 

I ask that the amendments on pages 
2 and 3 be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments referred to, 
on pages 2 and 3 of the bill, are agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 4, to insert: 

Contested-election expenses: For payment 
to the following contestant and contestee for 
expenses incurred in the contested-election 
case of Sullivan v. Miller, as audited and 
recommended by the Committee on Elections 
No. 3, namely: 

John B. Sullivan, contestant, $566.86; 

Louis E. Miller, contestee, $1,087.29: 

In @ll, $1,654.15, to be disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent”, on page 5, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

For an additional amount for salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of the Budget, fiscal year 
1944, including the objects specified under 
this head in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, and including $20,000 ad- 
ditional for the temporary employment of 
persons or organizations by contract or other- 
wise without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, or the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, $175,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “War Manpower Commission,” 
on page 8, line 2, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$5,900,000” and 
insert “$6,233,000.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the able 
Senator from Tennessee give me an ex- 
planation of what is meant by the in- 
crease to the extent of $333,000 made by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very hap- 
py todoso. We have a report as follows: 

Since I appeared before your committee in 
support of the supplemental appropriation of 
the War Manpower Commission we have been 
advised that two additional States have in- 
creased their compensation plans. The 
changes require an addition of $333,000 in 
the United States Employment Office Facil- 
ities and Services appropriation to enable us 
to pay United States Employment Service 
employees at State salary rates. 


The two States are Colorado and 
Michigan. The salaries there have been 
increased, and under the terms of the 
act the money should be appropriated so 
that the same rates or compensation 
| paid by those two States shall be paid 
by the Government. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Do I understand 
correctly that payments to employees do- 
ing this work in the State of Colorado 
and the State of Michigan have been 
increased to such an extent that the 
Federal Government has to raise the pay 
| of its employees? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all, but the 
present law provides that the Federal 
Government shall pay the same rate of 
compensation that is paid by the States. 
Two States have increased their rate of 
compensation, and the Government, un- 
Ger the law, has to increase the rates 
paid by it in the same way the States do. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. When the Sen- 
ator says “rate of compensation” does he 
mean the rate paid by a State Govern- 
ment to its employees? 

Mr, McKELLAR. That is correct. 

I ask to have a portion of the letter 
printed in the Recorp at this point so that 
the facts may be perfectly plain. 


Nature of State action 


Colorado... 


State civil service commission, 
Michigan... atic 1 
State Civil Service Commissiomg 


If Congress approves the Federal pay scale 
as requested the need indicated above will, of 
course, be met. Otherwise, we must meet the 
new adjustments. 

Lacking the Federal pay scale for U. S. 
E. S. employees, how do you advise us to meet 
unanticipated increases in State salary plans? 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, be- 
fore we leave this subject—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may this 
particular item be passed over for the 
present? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection 
to its being passed over, if Senators de- 
sire to look into it a little further, but 
they will find that under the law we had 
to increase the amount paid in certain 
States because the States has increased 
the compensation paid by them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
after line 8, to strike out: 


Migration of workers: To enable the War 
Manpower Commission to provide, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Chairman of said Commission, for the tem- 
porary migration of workers from foreign 
countries (pursuant to agreements between 
the United States and such foreign coun- 
tries) and from territories and possessions of 
the United States, for employment in the 
continental United States with industries 
and services essential to the war efiort, in- 
cluding the transportation of such workers 
from the points outside the United States to 
ports of entry of the United States and re- 
turn (including transportation from place of 
employment in the United States to port of 
entry of the United States in any case of*de- 
fault by an employer to provide such trans- 
portation to a worker, in which event the em- 
plover shall be liable to the United States for 
the cost thereof), reasonable subsistence and 
emergency medical care en route, and guar- 
antees of employment while in the United 
States to the extent agreed upon with the 
foreign country from which the worker is 
imported, $2,125,000, of which not to exceed 
@125,000 shall be available for all adminis- 
trative expenses necessary for the foregoing, 
including not to exceed $12,250 for tempo- 
rary empioyment of administrative personnel 
outside cuntinental United States, not to ex- 


Revised compensation plan as approved by 


Compensation plan adjusted by Michigan 
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There being no objection, the extract 
from the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


DECEMBER 2, 1943. 

Dear SENATOR McKEtar: Since I appeared 
before your committee in support of the sup- 
plemental appropriation of the War Man- 
power Commission we have been advised that 
two additional States have increased their 
compensation plans. The changes require an 
addition of $333,000 in the United States Em- 
ployment Office Facilities and Services appro- 
piration to enable us to pay United States 
Employment Service employees at State 
salary rates, 

The new adjustments are summarized as 
follows: 


Additional 
Number of 


oa funds re- 

employees motown quired for 

affected . fiscal year 
1944 


Full total 
year 
require- 
ment 


174 | Sept. 1, 1943 $41, 100 


291, $00 


$49, 320 


691 | July 1,1943 291, 900 


341, 220 


ceed $1,000 for printing and binding outside 
continental United States without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes and sec- 
tion 11 of the act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. 
C. 111), ani not to exceed $26,880 for travel 
expenses: Provided, That no transportation 
of workers shall be allowed hereunder unless 
the employer and the worker have entered 
into a contract for employment approved by 
said Chairman or his designee, and unless 
said Chairman certifies that reasonably ade- 
quate use is being made of the local labor 
supply: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation shall remain available after June 30, 
1944, to the extent necessary to provide for 
the return of the workers to the country from 
which they migrated under the provisions 
hereof: Provided further, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be available for the 
recruitment or transportation of workers for 
employment in agriculture. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
after line 8, to insert: 

WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 

The amount that may be used for admin- 
istrative expenses in the fiscal year 1944 under 
the head “War Shipping Administration, re- 
volving fund,” is hereby increased from 
$°,650,000 to $12,000,000. 


Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the Senator explain that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to raise the 
point of order that legislation is pending 
in both Houses authorizing the appropri- 
ation for which this increase is intended. 
I understand, too, that this increase of 
$2,350,000 for the purpose indicated was 
thrown out on a point of order in the 
other House, on the ground that an ap- 
propriation could not be made until it 
was authorized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand it is 
not subject to a point of order in the 
Senate, inasmuch as a standing commit- 
tee has already reported the item. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the bill is pending 
before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is pending 
before the Senate, but, under the rules 
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of the Senate, when a bill has been re. 
ported by a standing committee an ap- 
propriation under it is in order. That 
is my understanding. Am I correct, Mr. 
President? 

Mr. AIKEN. Then will the Senator, 
as requested by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, give us a further explanation of 
the item? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very hap- 
py to do so in the words of Admiral Land, 
who came before the committee. In a 
letter addressed to me he says: 


War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, November 11, 1943, 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Deficiencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR McKELLAR: The First Sup- 
plemental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1944 (H. R. 3598) as reported to the 
House of Representatives included an item 
which was stricken out on a technical ground 
during House consideration (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Nov. 5, 1943, p. 9243). The language 
of the item as it appeared in the House re- 
ported bill (p. 8, lines 16 to 20) is as follows: 


“WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 


“The amount that may be used for admin- 
istrative expenses in the fiscal year 1944 un- 
der the head ‘War Shipping Administration, 
revolving fund’, is hereby increased from #9,- 
650,000 to $12,000,000.” 

The necessity for this item is set forth in 
detail in the hearings held by Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies of the House Committee on 
Appropriations (pp. 76-116, Oct. 1, 1943) and 
in House Report No. 822 (p. 18). The ac- 
tivity involved is that of securing a better 
control of repairs on War Shipping Admin- 
istration controlled and lend-lease merchant 
vessels. This will result in a substantial re- 
duction in the costs of repairs and, perhaps 
more important in time of war, will result in 
a saving in the ship.time lost in repair yards. 

The item is necessary to avoid a deficiency: 
that is, to avoid exceeding before the end of 
the current fiscal year the limitation on ad- 
ministrative expenses of War Shipping Ad- 
ministration now fixed at $9,650,000 under the 
National War Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1944. No increase cof the revolving fund of 
the War Shipping Administration is involved, 
but only a change of the limitation on the 
amount which may be used for administra- 
tive expenses. 

As submitted by the President to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives (H 
Doc. No. 298) the estimate for the activity 
involved was $4,980,531.10. Subsequently we 
reduced our estimate to $2,465,000 for reasons 
shown in the attached copy of a letter to the 
chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee under date of October 22, 1943. 

The item involved is a very important one 
in the activities of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and the ability to go ahead prompt- 
ly with this activity is a critical need. For 
that reason I request that your committee 
afford me an opportunity to be heard during 
your consideration of the bill with a view to 
the reinstatement of the item in question. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Lanp, 
Administrator. 


I ask that the letter enclosed by Ad- 
miral Land, addressed to the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
other House, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
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War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, 
. Washington, October 22, 1943. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The War Ship- 
ping Administration has asked the Congress 
for an increase in the limitation of the funds 
available to it for administrative purposes by 
the amount of $4,980,531.10 to permit the 
closer control of maintenance and repair 
work on War Shipping Administration con- 
trolled and lend-lease merchant vessels. 
This request is now being considered by your 
committee as part of the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. 

Because of the substantial savings, both in 
money and ships’ time, which can result from 
this program, we have based our estimate of 
the funds needed on a broad over-all plan, 
with which you are familiar from the testi- 
mony, calling for about 5,000 men by the end 
of the fiscal year. We may need that number 
of men, but recognizing that the desired 
result may be accomplished in more than one 
way, and not wishing more employees than 
are necessary to the most effective handling 
of the work at hand, we are following the 
policy of testing our procedure as we go along. 
We are hopeful that we may be able to cor- 
rect this serious ship-repair situation with- 
out the number of men called for by the pro- 
gram presented to you in our testimony. 

Accordingly, we feel that it would be ap- 
propriate for your committee to lower the 
amount of additional administrative funds 
which you will permit us to use for this pur- 
pose to $2,465,000, which would permit a 
staff of about 1,500 men by the end of the 
fiscal year. The decrease in the funds re- 
quired is disproportionate to the decrease in 
the number of employees because under the 
revised program the decrease in recruitment 
occurs largely in the fourth quarter. If it 
develops that we need more men and addi- 
tional funds, we will come to you on the 
basis of accomplished savings and with a 
tested procedure which will permit us and 
you to determine more accurately the num- 
ber of men and the funds required. I be- 
lieve that this procedure is preferable to 
one which may result in a surplus of admin- 
istrative funds arising from the inadequacies 
of any estimates which we can make prior to 
a more complete test of the procedures which 
we are now putting into effect. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. W. Dovctas, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Admiral Land ap- 
peared before the committee and testi- 
fied that it was absolutely necessary to 
have more inspectors to see that the work 
was done with dispatch. I will read a 
colloquy between Admiral Land and my- 
self concerning it. 


Admiral Lanp. I am sorry to say that the 
gentleman is mistaken, because we not only 
have authority for it, but there is no violation 
of law. The whole objection revolves around 
the question of the uniform. I think the 
whole -idea has been misinterpreted, and I 
think it is very unfortunate. We are at- 
tempting to correct the uniform part of it by 
a joint resolution. 

Senator McKetiar. Has it been reported 
favorably anywhere? 

Admiral Lanp. There is a hearing on it to- 
morrow in the House. I think it has been 
reported favorably by the Commerce Com- 
mittee in the Senate. 

Senator McKetar. If it has been reported 
favorably, that would make it in order. 


That is true. Admiral Land testified 
that there would be an immense saving in 
time by having the ships repaired 
promptly, and the committee unani- 
mously, as I recall, concluded that this 
LXXXIX——653 
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appropriation was necessary to carry on 
the work of the Commission expedi- 
tiously. The Senator knows Admiral 
Land, who is one of the most active, effi- 
cient, and capable officers of the 
Government. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, am I to under- 
stand that this large number of new 
inspectors is required to protect the Gov- 
ernment against fraud in the operation 
of shipyards in the repair and conversion 
of ships? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; to see that the 
work is executed expeditiously. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the opinion of the 
War Shipping Administration, as out- 
lined in the words of Mr: Murphy, chair- 
man of the Price Adjustment Board, 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on September 28, 1943: 

As we are presently set up, we do not have 
an adequate check on either the time or the 
material used on our vessels. We don’t know 
whether the time for which we are charged is 
actually spent on our boats or on some of the 
boats in the yards. We don’t know if when 
a couple of 20-foot lengths of pipe are brought 
aboard one of our vessels and a 2-foot section 
cut off and used and the balance returned to 
stock, whether we are charged with the entire 
20 feet or not. 


Then Mr. Murphy, and I think his as- 
sistant, Mr. Williams, went on to tell the 
different things that were being done 
wrong in the shipyards, how they could 
save $50,000,000 a year if they could stop 
it. 

Does the Senator from. Tennessee real- 
ize that later on these same witnesses 
went before the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and virtually took back all 
they had said, and stated that, to the 
best of their knowledge, everything was 
going fine? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know that 
they testified in the way the Senator just 
read. They testified before our commit- 
tee, and they were doing it for Admiral 
Land, whom I have always found to be a 
very high-minded and honorable gentle- 
man, 

Mr. AIKEN. Did they explain how it 
happened that it took the War Shipping 
Administration 2 years to find out what 
was going on in their shipyards? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read to the 
Senator from the testimony of Admiral 
Land: 


I think the most important thing I can 
tell you is that we have started out and have 
now trained nine classes and placed them in 
five yards in New York and four in Boston. 
The reports from both management and labor 
indicate conditions have been improved; that 
the flow of material is better, the supervision 
is better, with less in the way of losses, and 
there is a more adequate check of the material 
going into the ships and the repairs. 

Frankly, I recommended this because I be- 
lieve it is well worth while. I don’t have to 
tell you gentlemen that you cannot fix a 
price for a contract on repairs. In overhaul- 
ing a main motor it may be that one screw is 
out, or maybe the whole armature is burned 
out. There is no way of fixing the thing 
definitely. This is an aid to more efficient 
operation, and a little check and balance on 
both management and labor. 


He convinced the members of the com- 
mittee, as did the other witnesses, that 
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this increase in expenditure for this pur- 
pose should be allowed, in the interest of 
the Government, and in the interest of 
quick handling of shipping. That is why 
the amendment appears in the bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. How many special in- 
spectors and guards does the War Ship- 
ping Administration expect to hire with 
this appropriation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. According to my 
recollection, 1,500. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have the testimony 
which was given. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the House 
committee? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; before the House 
committee, on the first supplemental 
deficiency appropriation bill for 1944. It 
was shown that for the first quarter of 
next year the Administration will hire 
72, for the second quarter 1,300, for the 
third quarter 2,616, and for the fourth 
quarter, which I suppose means October, 
November, and December, 5,013. I do 
not know whether that averages 1,500 
for the year or not. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I myself do not 
know, but with all the work that is being 
done in our shipyards in different sec- 
tions of the country in repairing vessels, 
it is absolutely necessary to have these 
inspectors looking after the work, or the 
Government will suffer. That is why 
this amendment has been reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. When this new inspec- 
tion program gets into operation, the 
annual cost is to be $12,467,140, instead 
of the smaller amount that is being 
asked for now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I sincerely hope it 
will not be asked for very much longer. 
Of course, that is merely a hope. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield? I might throw some 
light on the question raised by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I refer to the testi- 
mony of Admiral Land, found on page 
152 of the Senate committee hearings, 
where he is reported to have said: 

The Budget estimate as submitted by the 
President contemplated an increase in the 
administrative expense limitation of $4,950,- 
000. This estimate was based on a broad 
over-all plan calling for about 5,000 men by 
the end of the fiscal year. 

REDUCED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PROPOSED 

On October 22, 1943, subsequent to the 
hearings before the House Appropriations 
Committee, a proposal was submitted that the 
increase in the limitation requested be low- 
ered to permit a staff of about 1,500 men 
rather than approximately 5,000 men by the 
end of the fiscal year. 


That is the figure upon which our pro- 
vision was based. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it was reduced 
because they could not train that many 
men during the war. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did not Mr. Radner, the 
general counsel for the War Shipping 
Administration, finally testify before the 
House committee that what they really 
wanted was to get some uniforms for 
the men? Do they not already have 
the authority to employ auditors, or 
checkers? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. There is no appro- 
priation for uniforms. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do they need $3,000,000 
for uniforms? 

Mr: McKELLAR. No; and there is no 
provision of that kind in the bill that 
I know of. They do need additional 
inspectors, and the amount in question 
is to pay the additional inspectors. Let 
me read to the Senator from the hear- 
ings: 

The program of recruitment and training 
of such a large force with the fiscal year 
so well advanced seemed to the committee 
impossible of accomplishment and upon re- 
study and revision of the plan, provision 
has been made for salaries and expenses of 
a force of 1,500 at a cost of $2,350,000 for this 
year. 

Instead of the $5,000,000 that was orig- 
inally asked for, because they could not 
get the kind of men they wanted during 
the year and train them. 

Mr. AIKEN. This merely means add- 
ing eventually a few thousand appointees 
to the War Shipping Administration, 
whose duty is supposed to be to see that 
we do not pay for a 20-foot pipe when 
we get a 2-foot pipe, to see that we do 
not pay for time and a half for over- 
time when there really is not overtime, 
to see that 900 men do not get left out 
on a boat in a bay somewhere, as I 
noticed happened in one instance, and 
put in 9 hours out there without work- 
ing, but apparently no one knowing any- 
thing about it, and the taxpayers paying 
for it. That is the real purpose of having 
these inspectors, is it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know all 
the particular details of shipbuilding, I 
cannot enumerate them, but it does mean 
that trained employees will look after 
both the labor side of the situation and 
the Government’s side of it, and get the 
work done, and get it done as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice that when Mr. 
Williams, of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, was asked what the training pro- 
gram of these men would be, he replied 
that they would have a basic course con- 
sisting of 6 days of visual instruction. 
I read from his testimony: 

They go into the yard under the direction 
and supervision of a field instructor. At 
first they go in merely as time and material 
checkers; then, by upgrading courses, cor- 
respondence courses, plus the assistance 
given them by field instructors and by ma- 
rine surveyors, they are upgraded from time 
and material checkers to junior inspectors. 
The classification is actually junior ex- 
aminer. 


They are given a 6-day course, during 
which time the men are supposed to 
learn all about the conversion and re- 
pair of ships. Does that seem to be an 
adequate preparation? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I do not think that 
was at all intended. We did not con- 
sider it that way at all. 

Mr. AIKEN. That was the testimony 
of Mr. Williams, of the War Shipping 
Administration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Williams made 
a mistake if he testified that they were 
to become experts in the shipping busi- 
ness in 6 days. We all know that could 
not happen, 
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Mr. OVERTON. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have just entered 
the Chamber. Has the Senator pointed 
out that the purpose of the War Ship- 
ping Administration is to employ in this 
work men who have returned from serv- 
ice in the war? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; that has not 
been pointed out, but that was a part 
of the testimony. 

Mr. OVERTON. Admiral Land testi- 
fied: 


The experiment is to take the men return- 
ing, who are discharged from the service, 
and put them on as checkers and inspectors 
to reduce the cost of repairs and to get more 
efficiency in management and labor in the 
ship-repair yards, 


Mr, AIKEN. I understand that prefer- 
ence is to be given to servicemen. How- 
ever, they are not to be selected under 
any civil-service program at all. It is 
purely up to the Shipping Administration 
as to whom they shall choose, 

Mr. OVERTON. It covers men who 
have honorably served their country in 
this war. 

Mr, AIKEN. Yes; and thefe are going 
to be 10,000,000 of them. 

Mr. OVERTON. We are not to have 
10,000,000 in this work, but 1,500. Men 
who have honorably served our country 
in the war, have been honorably dis- 
charged, and have returned, are the men 
who are to be put on this work, 1,500 of 
them. 


Mr. AIKEN. Why are they needed? 


Why cannot the Administration use the | 


men they have now? 

Mr. OVERTON. They are to be used 
for inspecting. 

Mr. AIKEN. They are supposed to be 
taking care of these matters, and now, 2 
years after this activity has been in prog- 
ress, the Administration suddenly dis- 
covers that they need 1,500 or 5,000 men 
in these shipyards. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the number has 
been decreased all the time, but they have 
not had a sufficient number, and have 
not been able to train them. This ap- 


propriation is merely for an additional | 


number. : 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senator 
from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senator 
explain the pending bill to me a little, 
so that I may get a better idea of it? My 
understanding is that it is a deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Is it not true that 
last summer or last spring we appropri- 
ated for each of the agencies mentioned 
in the pending bill for the remainder of 
the year? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We passed a gen- 
eral appropriation bill last spring. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. We covered the 
same items? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. Occasion- 
ally that might occur, but such an in- 
stance is very rare. The pending bill 
covers deficiencies. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I notice one item 
in particular about which J know—‘“Crop 
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insurance”—for which the committee is 
proposing to appropriate $2,000,000. But 
that does not go to the point I wish to 
have explained to me. If this is a defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, will the Senator 
tell me, by way of historical information, 
whether the Senate ever tried failing to 
take care of such deficiencies when the 
various agencies ran out of money? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do 
not recall that the Senate ever failed to 
give officers or administrators of gov- 
ernment the proper amount when ade- 
quate showing was made. When such 
officers come before the committees of 
the two Houses and make proper show- 
ing that the business of the Government 
will be interfered with, or not carried on 
properly unless additional money is ap- 
propriated, they have a right to do so, 
and when they make such proper show- 
ing the committee allows deficiency ap- 
propriations when there are deficiencies, 
and sometimes allows items which are 
not in a strict sense deficiencies, but 
which are absolutely necessary for carry- 
ing on the proper functions of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The two committees, the one in the 
House and the other in the Senate, have 
long labored with these matters. For 
instance, in the House on this very bill 
1,600 pages of printed testimony were 
taken. In the Senate there were not so 
many pages of testimony taken, but in 
the 4 or 5 weeks we have been consider- 
ing the bill nearly 800 pages of testimony 
have been taken by the Senate com- 
mittee. We go into the minutest detail. 
We try to protect the Government in 
every possible way. We try to provide 
as small appropriations as possible to 
do the work. I think I can say that on 
all these items there was practical una- 
nimity on the part of the committee. I 
do not believe that there was any ma- 
teriel disagreement except as to one or 
two items, and I and those who sided 
with me were outvoted on those items. 
We come here with a unanimous report 
of the committee. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I hope the Senator 
will not misunderstand me. I am not 
criticizing. I am seeking information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. When considera- 
tion of an original appropriation bill is 
begun the committee determines as 
nearly as it may what a department or 
agency is going to use for the next fiscal 
year. Is that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I was wondering, 
if the agency were informed at the time 
the matter was considered by the com- 
mittee that only a certain amount of 
money would be appropriated for it, 
whether the agency would try to keep 
within the appropriation, instead of 
always having a deficiency. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will, the Senator 
permit me to give him an illustration? 
I call his attention to page 5 of the bill, 
beginning at line 8: 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
For an additional amount for salaries and 


expenses, Bureau of the Budget, fiscal year 
1944, including the objects specified under 
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this head in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, and including $20,000 
additional for the temporary employment of 
persons or organizations by contract or 
otherwise without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, or the Classificatior Act 
of 1923, as amended, $175,000. 


The Senator spoke of the original bill 
making appropriation for Government 
agencies. In connection with the orig- 
inal bill which was passed in the spring 
of the year it was the duty of the Bureau 
of the Budget not only to make the esti- 
mates of its own necessities for that year, 
but the estimates of necessities for other 
departments. In this particular case the 
Bureau of the Budget presented quite a 
list of items, I think there were seven or 
eight, with respect to which it had made 
an error in making its estimates last 
spring. I will read them to the Senator. 
The matter I refer to is to be found on 
page 321 of the hearings. 

On the question of estimates, the Bu- 
reau was allowed $538,810, and it made a 
supplemental request for $55,330. 

For the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards, Congress appropriated $174,180 last 
spring, and the Bureau made a supple- 
mental request for $29,930. 

For the Division of Administrative 
Management the Bureau was given $309,- 
770 last spring, and it has made a supple- 
mental request for $35,790. 

For the Fiscal Division appropriation 
of $183,570 was made last spring, and 
supplemental request has been made for 
$11,375. , 

For the Division of Field Service, $100,- 
330 was appropriated last spring; and a 
supplemental request has been made for 
$92,690. 

For the Public Works programing 
nothing was appropriated last spring, and 
a supplemental request has been made for 
$93,445. 

For the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion nothing was appropriated last 
spring, and a supplemental request has 
been made for $20,070. 

For the Division of Legislative Refer- 
ence $58,480 was appropriated last spring, 
and no supplemental request has been 
made. 

For the Administrative Office $187,360 
was appropriated last spring, and a sup- 


plemental request is now made for $16,- 
670. 


The Bureau of the Budget has asked 
for an additional amount of $355,300. 
We went into that matter most carefully, 
and the House did also. The House cut 
down the-amount requested from $355,- 
000 to $175,000, and the Senate committee 
struck it out entirely, because we felt that 
the Bureau of the Budget by all means 
Should have known what it wanted last 
year. We apply that rule as far as we 
can. 

I wish to say to the Senator from South 
Dakota, and to all other Senators, that 
I believe the Appropriations Committee 
has with the utmost fairness and with a 
desire to effect economies and to provide 
for good administration, painstakingly 
gone into all these items. 

Mr.BUSHFIELD. Iam sure of that. 

-Mr.McKELLAR. We have reported the 
bill with practical unanimity. I see the 
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Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] 
standing on the other side. I am quite 
sure he will agree with me that we have 
tried to get the very best bill both for 
the Government and for the taxpayer. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I wish to concur with the 
acting chairman of the committee in his 
statement of the diligence with which 
the committee pursues its inquiry into 
the requested appropriations. But I 
think there is some misunderstanding 
concerning the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration item. There seems to be an im- 
pression that we have afforded an in- 
creased appropriation for the War Ship- 
ping Administration. That is not the 
case, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. NYE. We are only authorizing for 
administrative use a part of the moneys 
which were appropriated in the regular 
supply bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Money which has 
already been appropriated; that is true. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Permit me to point out 
how directly contrary the testimony of 
the War Shipping Administration was in 
the House to the testimony presented be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee in the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam sure that does 
not apply to the testimony of Admiral 
Land. I cannot imagine a man like Ad- 
miral Land testifying one way before 
one committee and another way before 
another. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. The testimony was 
given by Mr. Murphy, who is Chairman 
of the Price Adjustment Beard of the 
War Shipping Administration. 

Mr.McKELLAR. Mr. Murphy was not 
a witness before our committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. No, but Mr. Murphy was 
a witness of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration before the House committee. On 
page 115 of the House Appropriations 
Committee’s hearings on this bill there 
appears the following colloquy, begin- 
ning at the bottom of the page: 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. I notice that you have 
some of the larger yards on the List here. 
There are all sorts of inspectors at those yards 
already, are there not, for the Navy, for in- 
stance? Is it not possible to have inspectors 
already on the job doing work for the Navy 
do work also for the Maritime Commission, 


and take off part of the load? 
Mr. Murpuy. In time that might come. 


And then there was discussion off the 
record. 
Mr. WIGGLESworTH. You do not think that 


in the proposal before us there is any un- 
necessary duplication of inspection force? 


Mr. Douglas answered— 

The honest answer is that I cannot tell you. 
I presume on a given day there might be 
some duplication, and at another time there 
might be a deficiency. 


Then he goes on to elaborate on that 
point. 

In the hearings on House Joint Reso- 
lution 182, held before the House Com- 
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mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, we find the following collo- 
quy——— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before 
the Senator leaves the other testimony, 
let me say that I do not think that testi- 
mony is at all contradictory of the testi- 
mony given before our committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. We find the following tes- 
timony on pages 85 and 86 of the hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 182, before the 
House Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries: 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Has it ever come to your at- 
tention, and has it ever been observed by any 
of your men in the field, that there has been 
an unlawful use of materials? 


Mr. Murphy, who is in charge of con- 
tract adjustment, replied— 

No, sir. 

Mr. O'Brien. Or a wastage of materials? 

Mr. Murpnuy. We have had no unlawful 
uses. 


This testimony was given before an- 
other committee, the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, not be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. I 
read further from the testimony of Mr. 
Murphy: 

The indictments that presently exist and 
the cases now in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice came before our men got 
out there. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. In other words, were your men 
instrumental in detecting that? 

Mr. MurpHy. No. You see, when our men 
go out, and I hope this does not get pub- 
licity, we do not attach too much importance 
as to what they do or say the first few weeks, 
because we want to train them and indoc- 
trinate them very thoroughly. 

Mr. O’Brien. In the event that there has 
been any flagrant violation, those men would 
have been brought up. 

Mr. MurpHy. Unquestionably. 


Next, Mr. President, I turn to page 94 
of the hearings, where the following col- 
loquy is to be found: 

Mr. WeEtcH. If you do not have in mind 
plain larceny, I suggest that you go to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce and the 
House Committee on Appropriations and ask 
to have your testimony changed. 

Mr. MurpuHy. I will be happy to do it. 

Mr. WELCH. Go do it then. 


That is exactly the opposite of what 
the War Shipping Administration told 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
according to what we are told today. 
They went to the House committee and 
told them one thing—that they found 
no wrongdoing in the repair yards, 
Then they came to the Senate commit- 
tee, and said they must have money for 
1,500 inspectors in order to detect and 
correct the frauds which are being per- 
petrated. 

It simply does not make sense. While 
we are talking about economy, it seems 
to me this is a good chance to show 
whether we are merely talking about it 
or whether we mean what we say. This 
is a good time to show that we mean 
what we say, by our action on their 
request to provide funds for the addi- 
tional inspectors whom they all at once 
find they need, after getting along 2 
years without them, 
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Mr. President, I ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 10, line 9. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Before the question is put 
on this particular amendment, I should 
like to make the point that, while the 
Senator from VWermont has presented 
testimony which does raise grave ques- 
tion in my mind concerning the merit 
of some of the testimony given before 
our committee, nevertheless I am still 
impressed by the one thing which was 
outstanding in my consideration of the 
item in the committee. It seems to me 
that our whole decision there had to 
resolve itself around the question of 
whether we could save the Government 
money by affording the inspectors who 
were being asked for. I was convinced 
that we would save some of the money 
under the appropriations we have al- 
ready made if only we would take the 
action requested. Iam a little at a loss 
to understand what the Senator from 
Vermont meant by the “inconsistency in 
testimony,” as the matter relates to the 
immediate request of our committee 
which we are now laying before the 
Senate. 

I hope the amendment may prevail. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, I desire to 
read from testimony before the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. On page 152 the Senator will 
find the following colloquy: 

Mr. CANFIELD. Did you not testify that 
under existing law you can provide all the 
inspectors you need for this type of work? 

Mr. RapNgeR. We can provide as many in- 
spectors as our appropriation will permit, 
without uniforms. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Then, coming down to it, this 
is a bill for uniforms? 

Mr. Rapner. As far as legal technicalities 
go, it is a bill for uniforms— 


Three million dollars worth. 

On page 155, Mr. WEIcHEL, of the 
House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, asked the follow- 
ing question: 

What you want is an appropriation? 

Mr. RapNeER. That is all that is necessary. 

Mr. WEICHEL. An appropriation to buy 
uniforms? 


Mr. President, I say again that we 
have talked economy. If there were a 
$1,000 fraud in the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, we could talk for a week 
on it. Now we have a chance to show 
whether we really mean what we say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 10, line 9. [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. AIKEN. 


Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. OVERTON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
of a quorum, 


I suggest the absence 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bridges 
Buck 
Burton 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capper 
Caraway 
Chandler 
Chavez 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo. 
Danaher 
Davis 
Downey 
Eastland Murdock 
Ellender Murray 
Ferguson Nye Willis 
Gillette O’Daniel Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 


five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


EXTENSION OF STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 
FOR TRIALS GROWING OUT OF PEARL 
HARBOR DISASTER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day I undertook, without success, 
to secure consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 199. I now ask that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside in order that I may make a further 
unanimous-consent request with refer- 
ence to that joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the unfinished business is temporar- 
ily laid aside. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] and have reached an 
understanding with regard to the offer- 
ing of an amendment, as follows: 

On page 3, in lines 12, 13, 14, and 15, 
to strike out “up to and including 1 cal- 
endar year after the forma! declaration 
of peace with Japan has been officially 
signed and ratified by the Senate of the 
United States” and insert in lieu thereof 
“for a period of 6 months.” 

The extension would then be for a 
period of 6 months from today. 

With that understanding, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the joint resolution be 
taken up for consideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? ‘The Chair hears none, 

The Chair is advised that the joint 
resolution has been read only once, 
Without objection, the joint resolution 
will be considered as having been read 
the second time. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 


O'Mahoney 
Overton 


Green 
Guffey 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hill Scrugham 
Holman Smith 
Johnson, Colo. Taft 

La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Langer Thomas, Utah 
Lodge Tobey 

Lucas Truman 
McCarran Tunnell 
McClellan Tydings 
McFarland Vandenberg 
McKellar Van Nuys 
Maybank Wallgren 
Mead Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, N. J. 
Wheeler 
Wherry 
White 


Radcliffe 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell 


Millikin 
Moore 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 199) to extend. 


the time limit for immunity. ; 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I have suggested, 
on page 3, in lines 12, 13, 14, and 15, to 
strike out the language which I have 
read, “up to and including 1 calendar 
year after the formal declaration of 
peace with Japan has been officially 
signed and ratified by the Senate of the 
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United States,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “for a period of 6 months.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The joint resolution 
was a matter of great interest to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VanpEn- 
BERG]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I have conferred with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan about this amend- 
ment, and it is agreeable to him. He 
feels that under the circumstances we 
ought not to let the joint resolution 
lapse. The amendment will give us a 
little more time in which to solve the 
problem, between now and the end of the 
6 months. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the resolution 
will be agreed to as proposed to be 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 12, after the word “extended” it is 
proposed to strike out “up to and includ- 
ing 1 calendar year after the formal] dec- 
laration of peace with Japan has been 
officially signed and ratified by the Sen- 
ate of the United States,” and insert “for 
a period of 6 months.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
also my purpose to move that the pre- 
amble be stricken out. I understand 
that must be done after the joint reso- 
lution is passed. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J.” Res. 199) 
was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the preamble be stricken from 
the joint resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3598) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, the 
appropriation bill is now before the Sen- 
ate. Those who desire to vote for the 
committee amendment will vote “yea,” 
and those opposed will vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 10, beginning with 
line 9, which will be again stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 10, after 
line 8, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: 

WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 

The amount that may be used for admin- 
istrative expenses in the fiscal year 1944 under 
the head “War Shipping Administration, re- 
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volving fund,” is hereby increased from 
$9,650,000 to $12,000,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; they have al- 
ready been ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before the 
yea-and-nay vote is taken, I should like 
to refer to one point which has been 
raised, 

It has been assumed that the addi- 
tional appropriation asked for would pro- 
vide for 1,500 men. However, as I un- 
derstand, that is the number which is 
to be hired for the second quarter of the 
vear. According to the testimony before 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, Mr. SmirxH of Wisconsin 
asked the following question: 

How many men are presently in the service 
s a result of your training? 


Mr. Williams, who is assistant to Mr. 
Murphy, the Chairman of the Price Ad- 
justment Board, replied as follows; 

Approximately 450, sir. 


The testimony continued:as follows: 
Mr. Smirn of Wisconsin. What is contem- 
lated for the future? 

Mr. WrLu1AMs. One thousand and five hun- 
dred for the fiscal year. 


The testimony of Mr. Douglas, of the 
War Shipping Board, before the House 
Appropriations Committee was to the 
effect that they would hire 72 men the 
first quarter; 1,300 the second quarter, 
at a cost of $3,229,580; 2,616 the third 
quarter, at a cost of about six and a half 
million dollars; and for the fourth quar- 
ter, beginning next October, 5,013 men, 
at a cost of $12,467,140. 

I think those facts should be made 
clear before we proceed to vote. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BURTON. As I understood the 
situation when it came up in the com- 
mittee, this item would not increase the 
appropriation at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. BURTON. It is merely a change 
in the amount which may be used for 
administrative purposes, and is consider- 
ably less than the amount originally 
asked for, even on that basis, and there 
would be no increase in the appropria- 
tion by one dollar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No - appropriation 
would be required at all. There would 
be merely a reallocation for the purposes 
specified. 

Mr. AIKEN. It certainly would in- 
crease the appropriation for this pur- 
pose, would it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There would be a 
reallocation, but no increase in the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why should not $3,000,- 
000 be saved through allocation? 

Mr.NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I wonder if the answer to 
the question is not found in Admiral 
Land’s testimony, when he said: 


_ 
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We have a repair bill of some half a bil- 
lion dollars, and we think with the expendi- 
ture of two to five million dollars in this 
program we could save many times more than 
that. I think it is definitely worth a trial. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. NYE. I have read from page 155 
of the committee hearings. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was not aware of any 
testimony to the effect that $50,000,000 
could be saved in the repair and conver- 
sion work in the shipyards, but Admiral 
Land’s subordinates testified before the 
House committee exactly opposite to the 
way he testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. As I understand, we 
are dealing «vith a revolving fund. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. BURTON. In his letter to the 
Senator from Tennessee, dated November 
11, 1943, appearing at page 150 of the 
committee hearings, Admiral Land said: 

No increase of the revolving fund of the 
War Shipping Administration is involved, 
but only a change of the limitation on the 
amount which may be used for administra- 
tive expenses. 


Therefore, the item here involved does 
not go into the total of the appropriation 
bill for this year, and of course does not 
increase. the amount over the amount 
which came to us from the other House, 
but is merely a change of allocation 
based on the justification set forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. WHITE. The amount carried in 
the bill is about $2,600,000 less than the 
estimate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 10, beginning in line 
9. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to tall the 
roll. 

Mr. HOLMAN (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART] and therefore withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. McNary]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. Iam advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CiarK], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEoRGE] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Gerry] are detained in a 
committee meeting. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Briso], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Matoney], the Senator from Mon- 
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tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. O’Danreu], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Peprser], the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Reynotps], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] are necessarily absent. I am 
advised that if present and voting, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEw- 
ART], and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WaGNnER] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is detained on public business. 

The Senator frcm West Virginia [Mr. 
Kitcore] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas] are absent on official 
business. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and the Senator from Oklahoma 
would vote “yea.” 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Wacner] is paired with 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. Reep]. I 
am advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from New York would vote 
“vea.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] is absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ReeED], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Wirtey] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—55 
Andrews Guffey Overton 
Austin Gurney Radcliffe 
Bailey Hatch Russell 
Bankhead Hayden Scrugham 
Barkley Hill - Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo Thomas, Idaho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Lodge Truman 
Capper Lucas Tunnell 
Caraway McCarren Tydings 
Chandler McClellan Vandenberg 
Chavez McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Walgren 
Davis Maybank Walsh, Mass, 
Downey Mead Walsh, N. J. 
Eastiand Millikin Wheeler 
Ellender Murdock White 
Gillette Nye 
Green O’Mahoney 

NAYS—16 
Aiken Hawkes Tobey 
Bridges Langer Wherry 
Buck Moore Willis 
Bushfie!ld Revercomb Wilson 
Danaher Robertson 
Ferguson Taft 

NOT VOTING—25 

Ball Glass + Reed 
Bilto Holman Reynoids 
Bone Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Brewster Kilgore Stewart 
Brooks McNary Thomas, Okla, 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Wagner 
Connally Murray Wiley 
George O’Daniel 
Gerry Pepper 


So the amendment of the committee 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at 
this point in the bill I desire to call up 
an amendment the committee has ap- 
proved, adding section 305. I ask the 
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clerk to state the amendment. It con- 
tains a legislative provision, and, for that 
reason, could not be reported in the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I inquire 
if this is the amendment of which the 
Senator gave notice? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Itis. I gave notice 
of a motion to suspend the rule in re- 
gard to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 305. No part of any funds appropriated 
for the War or Navy Department, when it is 
found by the head of such Department that 
any part of such funds is not necessary for 
the completion of the purpose for which 
appropriated, shall be used for any other 
purpose without the specific approval of law 
by the Congress; and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law providing for transfer 
of any part of such funds, when it is found 
by the head of such Department that such 
funds are not to be used for the purposes for 
which appropriated, such appropriations to 
that extent shall be rescinded and canceled 
and the Secretary of such Department shall 
certify the amount so reduced, rescinded, and 
canceled to the Treasury Department, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the President of the Senate: Provided, That 
no appropriation or part of any appropria- 
tion heretofore, herein, or hereafter made 
available for any executive department or 
independent establishment to construct any 
particular project shall be impounded, or 
held as a reserve, or used for any other pur- 
pose, except by direction of the Congress, 
and any part of such appropriation ‘not 
needed to complete such project, or the part 
thereof for which appropriation has been 
made, shall be retained by the Treasury: 
Provided further, That section 3 of the Mili- 
tary Appropriation Act, 1944, approved July 
1, 1943, is hereby repealed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment should be ex- 
plained, and I desire to make an explana- 
tion now. The reason I offer it up at 
this time is that a goodly number of Sen- 
ators are present, it is a matter of im- 
portance, and I want to have it under- 
stood. I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

We all read some time ago in the news- 
papers that the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stimson, as I recall, gave out a statement 
that $13,500,000,000 or thereabout had 
been saved and would go back into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? This is a most significant 
amendment, and I think all Members of 
the Senate ought to listen to the explana- 
tion of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I hope they will 
listen, for the reason that it is of very 
great importance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let 
there be order in the Chamber. Sen- 
ators desiring to converse will please re- 
tire to the cloakroom. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I hope they will not 
leave the Chamber, because I want them 
to hear about this particular matter. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, it will 
be recalled that several weeks ago a 
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statement was given out to the effect that 
a sum of about $13,500,000,000 was being 
returned to the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary of War or some other official of the 
War Department made the statement. 
The next day that statement was chal- 
lenged by the Budget Director, with the 
statement that the money would not go 
back into the Treasury, and would not 
affect the Treasury, because he had put 
it in a reserve to be disposed of by the 
War Department, with his approval if 
the War Department should need money 
for some other purposes than the ones 
for which it was appropriated. 

A very large part of this sum accrued 
by a process I shall describe. I call the 
particular attention of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BusHFIEeLp] to it to 
show how these matters arise. 

When the appropriation was made last 
spring it vas estimated upon the theory 
that we were to have an army of 8,200,000 
men. Later our military authorities de- 
termined that we would not have an army 
of that number, but that the number 
would be reduced to 7,500,000, making a 
difference of 700,000 men, for whom we 
had appropriated, and the money was in 
the hands of the Department. 

Taking the induction into the Army of 
those 700,000 men, their training, their 
clothing, their allowances, their pay, 
their food, the expenses of travel, all the 
expenses incident to such a number, we 
find the appropriation amounted to a 
very large sum, and a very large part of 
the $13,500,000,000 is comprehended in 
that item. 

The Budget Director, under a provi- 
sion which allowed him to approve the 
transfer of 10 percent of the fund, as- 
sumed the right to make what he called 
a reserve fund, and upon the recommen- 
dation of the Department he has the 
right, as he understands it, and as he 
testified he understood it, to apportion 
the fund to some other purpose in the 
War Department. 

In the first place, there is no law which 
gives him the right to set up a reserve 
at all, but there was a section in the law 
which was enacted last July to which I 
shall call attention. I wish to read it so 
that Senators can understand the enor- 
mous proportions of what we are at- 
tempting to change. It reads: 


Sec. 3. Not to exceed 10 percent of any of 
the appropriations for the Military Establish- 
ment for the fiscal year 1944 may be trans- 
ferred with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to any other of 
such appropriations, but no appropriation or 
subappropriation, except the subappropria- 
tions “Claims for damages to and loss of pri- 
vate property, Army” and “Claims of officers, 
enlisted men, and nurses of the Army for 
destruction of private property” shall be in- 
creased more than 10 percent thereby. 


Last year Congress appropriated for 
the Army $71,000,000,000 plus, and 10 
percent of that is $7,100,000,000, so it is 
a very large sum we are considering. In 
the regular appropriation bill last passed 
a new sum of $59,034,839,673 was appro- 
priated, and we reappropriated the un- 
expended balances of $12,472,000,000, 
making a total of $71,507,000,000. 

It is easy to see, by a simple calcula- 
tion, that 10 percent of that is $7,150,- 
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000,000. It is a very tidy sum, and one 
about which we should be careful. 

So far as I am concerned, and so far 
as the committee is concerned, we want 
to appropriate every dollar that is nec- 
essary to provide for the Army. We do 
not want, and do not intend, to have 
the Army hampered in any way by lack 
of funds. I am sure the committee is a 
unit on that subject. We are in session 
practically all the time, and if there is 
any trouble about the appropriations, the 
department can come to Congress at 
any time. 

Let me state the effect of these two 
provisions of the present law. They 
mean that we virtually turn over to the 
Bureau of the Budget the power to ap- 
propriate money, within 10 percent, at 
all events, and if the Director of the 
Budget is allowed to make reserves, of 
even more than that; from now until 
next June, the money will be apportioned 
as he may determine. In my opinion, we 
have not selected the Budget Director 
as the agent of Congress to make appro- 
priations. Congress should reserve that 
right to itself, and I hope the Senate will 


‘agree that we should keep the appropri- 


ating power in our hands. 

Mr. President, I have given a general 
outline of the situation, and the reason 
for the amendment. There are some 
other provisions to which I shall now 
refer, but I have stated the main object, 
so far as the War Department is con- 
cerned. 

The next proviso is that— 

No appropriation or part of appropriation 
heretofore, herein, or hereafter made avail- 
able for any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment to construct any par- 
ticular project shall be impounded, or held 
as a reserve— 


And so forth. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator 
from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. This _ provision 
means that if there were 10 percent left 
in a given appropriation and it were not 
needed for the purpose for which it had 
been originally appropriated, the: money 
would go back to the Treasury of the 
United States to await the further order 
of Congress? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And could not be 
appropriated in any sense by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. I shall be 
glad to answer any question propounded 
by any Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. The effect of the amend- 
ment would be to prevent agencies of 
the Government transferring from one 
activity to another funds in cases in 
which the Congress had not specifically 
authorized the additional amounts? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I may give an illustration. We all 
know about the road that was con- 
structed from somewhere in Montana, as 
I recall, through Canada to Alaska. It 
is supposed that it was constructed out 
of some reappropriation of funds. I do 
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not know what are the facts about it. 
We will investigate that in considering 
the next appropriation bill, and we will 
give the information to the Senate, but 
I cannot give the facts now. 

Assuming what I have stated to be ac- 
curate, no bill was ever brought before 
the Congress authorizing the construc- 
tion of that road. Congress might have 
allowed it; it might have been a per- 
fectly proper project, but no department 
ever recommended to the Congress that 
an appropriation be made for that pur- 
pose. It was a very large outlay of 
money, which should have been exam- 
ined into every carefully, it seems to me. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the objective sought to be 
accomplished by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I ask his consideration of a 
proposed amendment to his amendment. 
The language would appear on page 1 of 
his amendment, in line 5, after the 
comma and before the word “shall,” to 
insert the words “and no amounts with- 
held from any contractor as a result of 
the renegotiation of any contract”, and 
a comma, 

The clause then would read: 

No part of any funds appropriated for 
the War or Navy Departments, when it is 
found by the head of such department that 
any part of such funds is not necessary for 
the completion of the purpose for which 
appropriated, and no amounts withheld from 
any contractor as the result of the renegotia- 
tion of any contract, shall be used for any 
other purpose without the specific approval 
of law by the Congress. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I 
want to say that this amendment will 
have to go to conference. There is noth- 
ing in the House bill about it. It will have 
to go to conference anyway, and so far 
as I am personally concerned I shall be 
very happy to accept the amendment 
and give it consideration in the confer- 
ence, 

I may say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that I know something about the 
renegotiation of contracts, as I happen 
to be the author of the law providing for 
renegotiation. I worked the matter out 
in the Committee on Appropriations a 
year or two ago, as the Senator will prob- 
ably recall, and I am very familiar with 
it. Last year the Government received 
in cash and by way of reductions the 
enormous sum of $5,300,000,000 through 
the renegotiation of contracts. The item 
is &@ very important one, and I myself 
think it should be included in the bill, 
and I hope the Senate will agree. I will 
accept the suggestion for the purpose of 
carrying it to conference. I have not 
Studied it with the degree of care with 
which it should be studied. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. As I understand, the 
question before the Senate is whether 
we will or will not agree to the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Tennessee 
has proposed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 
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Mr. DANAHER. So the Senator need 
only modify his amendment by includ- 
ing the suggested language, and if he 
will do that he will accomplish precisely 
the result I seek. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If there is no objec- 
tion on the part of other members of 
the committee present, I shall be glad to 
accept it. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I wish to have it 
clearly stated why my amendment 
should be inserted in the Senator’s pro- 
posal. When in April 1942 we adopted 
the renegotiation-of-contracts law on 
the recommendation of the Senator from 
Tennessee, it had come up on the floor 
as a piece of legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. The Senator from Tennessee 
explained to us what was sought to be 
accomplished. The first phase of the 
bill authorized the recovery of certain 
sums allegedly constituting excessive 
profits, if the Secretary of War, or the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, should so 
decide. If the contract in fact had been 
terminated, or executed is the better 
word, and payment made the Govern- 
ment was authorized to bring suit for 
the excessive profits, and if the judgment 
recovered brought funds—of course, to 
the Government—they went into the 
Treasury, and the bill specifically so pro- 
vided, and that is the law now. 

But with reference to the amounts 
wit:held—and I emphasize the word 
“withheld”—before payment is made on 
a contract, such sums are not paid back 
into the Treasury of the United States, 
but quite the contrary, they go back to 
the departments which did the renegoti- 
ating, with the result that the Army and 
the Navy both are able to renegotiate 
contracts and recover for themselves the 
amounts recovered, and they do not come 
back to the Congress at all to have those 
funds reappropriated. 

Mr. President, I submit that every 
single word the Senator from Tennessee 
says with reference to the committee 
amendment applies with equal force and 
vigor to the suggested language which I 
have offered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the provision 
in the committee amendment is suffi- 
cient to cover the objectives the Senator 
from Connecticut has in mind, because 
where money is withheld from the con- 
tractor on renegotiation of a contract it 
is a part of funds which have been appro- 
priated, and the amendment as now 
phrased reads: 

No part of any funds appropriated for the 
War or Navy Department, when it is found 
by the head of such department that any part 
of such funds is not necessary for the com- 
pletion of the purpose for which appro- 
priated, * * © shall be used for any 
other purpose, 
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In the renegotiation of a contract, 
where a sum is withheld from a con- 
tractor because it is excessive, then it is 
not necessary for the completion of the 
project, and, therefore, falls within the 
purview of the amendment as now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me say to the. 
Senator from Louisiana that if the lan- 
guage were to be given that construction 
it would definitely be strained for the 
reason that there is an amount involved 
in the completion of the contract. In- 
deed, under the renegotiation clauses 
there is nothing to show that the con- 
tract is not to be completed. Quite the 
contrary, it will be completed. And the 
point about the renegotiation recovery is 
that if the Secretary decides that the 
amount should be withheld on the 
ground that it is excessive, he is able to 
retain for himself funds to be appro- 
priated under the blanket clause to which 
the Senator from Tennessee referred and 
which was contained in the military ap- 
propriation bill last June. I think we 
would give clarity to the whole expres- 
sion and make it beyond peradventure of 
doubt if we should add this additional 
language. I think we are all agreed on 
the objective. 

Mr. OVERTON. We are all agreed, 
and I am in sympathy with the objec- 
tive the Senator from Connecticut has 
in mind, but the sum withheld is not 
necessary for the completion of the con- 
tract. I do not think it is necessary to 
insert the language. However, I have no 
objection to modifying the amendment 
in the manner proposed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it 
seems to me there is no reason why it 
should not be done, for this reason: The 
larger portion of the savings of $5,300,- 
000,000 made in the year and a half the 
law has been in effect has resulted from 
reductions in contracts. I am advised 
that the amounts saved in the War De- 
partment, for instance, are contained in 
the $12,000,000,000 which had to be re- 
appropriated last July. But Ican see no 
reason why we should not change the 
language so as to effect the purpose the 
Senator from Connecticut has in mind, 
because we all want to do the same thing. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I express the hope that the 
acting chairman will accept the amend- 
ment to the end that we may be sure 
that when we have finished with this 
matter in conference we will have 
reached the very important accumula- 
tion of funds to which reference has 
been made. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I think we are discussing 
this question somewhat in the dark at 
the present time.. As a member of the 
committee, I voted to report the amend- 
ment, and I approve of its purposes, but, 
of course, I do not foreclose my right, any 
more than any other Senator does, to 
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seek to perfect the provisions of the bill 
up to the last minute. 

The War Department has made, I 
think, some very pertinent observations 
about the language of this amendment 
extending down in line 8, to the word 
“provided.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the 
Senator is now talking about the entire 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
which I received this morning from the 
Secretary of War dealing with this mat- 
ter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 7, 1943. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Deficiencies, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLaR: It is noted that 
an amendment intended to be proposed to 
the bill H. R. 3598 to be cited as the “First 
Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944” provides for the insertion of 
a@ new section reading as follows: 

“Sec. 305. No part of any funds appropri- 
ated for the War or Navy Department, when 
it is found by the head of such department 
that any part of such funds is not necessary 
for the completion of the purpose for which 
appropriated, shall be used for any other pur- 
pose without the specific approval of law by 
the Congress; and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law providing for transfer 
of any part of such funds, when it is found 
by the head of such department that such 
funds are not to be used for the purposes for 
which appropriated, such appropriations to 
that extent shall be rescinded and canceled 
and the Secretary of such Department shall 
certify the amount so reduced, rescinded, and 
canceled to the Treasury Department, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the President of the Senate: Provided, That 
no appropriation or part of any appropria- 
tion heretofore, herein, or hereafter made 
available for any executive department or 
independent establishment to construct any 
particular project shall be impounded, or 
held as a reserve, or used for any other pur- 
pose, except by direction of the Congress, 
and any part of such appropriation not 
needed to complete such project, or the part 
thereof for which appropriation has been 
made, shall be retained by the Treasury: 
Provided further, That section 3 of the Mili- 
tary Appropriation Act, 1944, approved July 
1, 1943, is hereby repealed.” 

Because of continually changing require- 
ments with respect to classes and types of 
munitions and implements of war and ever- 
recurring changes in the strategical situa- 
tion, it is necessary to make frequent and 
important changes in procurement programs. 
During the fiscal year 1943 savings which 
resulted from changed requirements totaled 
over $12,000,000,000. This amount was re- 
ported to the Congress and reappropriated to 
meet 1944 requirements in lieu of appropri- 
ating new money. 

At this time it appears that substantial 
amounts of the appropriations available for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
1944 will not be: obligated. Authority for 
procuring agencies to obligate such savings 
has been withdrawn and the Congress has 
been apprised that it is reasonable to antici- 
pate that the amount of such savings 
will be over $13,000,000,000. Except in 
the event of an urgent unforeseen military 
requirement, no part of this savings will be 
used. However, should such emergency arise, 
it is most important that the War Depart- 
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ment have both the authority and the means 
to meet it without delay. War is a precarious 
uncertainty, and the War Department’s ef- 
forts to conduct this war energetically and 
successfully should not be impaired or en- 
dangered. 

If section 305, as proposed, be enacted into 
law the War Department would find itself in 
@ position of not being able to finance any 
requirement, however urgent, which arose 
from changes in the strategical situation or 
from the need for new types of munitions and 
implements of war, not foreseen at the time 
the War Department estimates were pre- 
sented to the Congress. It is hoped you will 
appreciate this and will realize it is impera- 
tive that the War Department be left with 
sufficient authority to use its funds for urgent 
requirements caused by such changes. 

In view of the foregoing it is urged that 
the restrictions imposed on the War Depart- 
ment by section 305 which, if enacted, might 
seriously interfere with and retard the proper 
conduct of the war, be not favorably consid- 
ered at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STrmson, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I presume the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is talking about 
the amendment as a whole, not the pro- 
posal made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. LODGE. The proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut relates to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. Perhaps the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut suggests a good 
procedure to follow. Of course, other 
changes could be made which would fur- 
ther perfect the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I think we ought 
to realize that there are some other 
changes in prospect which would improve 
it very much. It is not a question of going 
against the purpose of the amendment; 
on the contrary, it is a question of better 
achieving that purpose. I wanted to 
make that point clear because it may be 
necessary to incorporate the language of 
the Senator from Connecticut in other 
changes we may make on the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee tell me what 
part of the amendment deals with the 
Alaskan Highway? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is nothing 
whatever in it which refers to that high- 
way in any way. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator tell me 
how much money the Alaskan Highway is 
going to cost? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not the slight- 
est notion. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator tell me 
where the money with which to pay for 
it is to be obtained? 

Mr.McKELLAR. Ihave not the slight- 
est notion. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator know 
they are building another highway at the 
present time? j 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I do not, 

Mr. LANGER. They are building it 
from Haines to 40 miles north of Cham- 
paign, Does the Senator know about 
that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I do not. 
That is why I am offering the amend- 
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ment. I think the Congress ought to 
be advised as to the use of such appro- 
priations. I sincerely hope the amenda- 
ment will be agreed to. By the way, a 
two-thirds majority will be required to 
suspend the rule. I hope Senators wil] 
remain in the Chamber, and will vote to 
Suspend the rule. Of course, only a 
simple majority is required in order to 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, am I to 
understand that if the Senate agrees to 
the amendment it -will be impossible to 
repeat what happened in connection 
with the Alaskan Highway? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the amendment is 
agreed to, it would not be possible. 

Mr. LANGER. It would make it im- 
possible to do what has been done, would 
it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Except by approval 
of the Congress. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me say that I 
understand the amendment, if agreed to, 
would not have any effect on the War 
Department in connection with the 
building of the Alaskan Highway, but 
would only provide that if any money 
were left after that project was com- 
pleted, it would go back ‘into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
frank to say that I know very little about 
that. I used it as an illustration, be- 
cause it is familiar to everyone. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Alaskan High- 
way was not specifically authorized by 
act of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The money for the 
Alaskan Highway was obtained from 
funds appropriated for military pur- 
poses; and that undertaking would 
stand in the same position as that of 
any other project built with money com- 
ing from an appropriation made by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President, 
it would not. If it were needed by the 
Army, and if it were built as a military 
road, it would be perfectly proper. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Army could build 
it and could use money coming from mil- 
itary appropriations, without having an 
act of Congress telling them they could 
build a particular road. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That has been done, 
and, I think, no doubt, legally done; but 
in my opinion such projects as that 
should come before the Congress and 
should be passed upon by the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have had opportu- 
nity to read the amendment only has- 
tily, because of the multiplicity of other 
things I have had to do. It has been my 
feeling all along that when Congress ap- 
propriates a lump sum of money for use 
by the War Department, for instance, to 
do certain things not specified in the ap- 
propriation, if in their discretion they 
undertake a certain project and enter 
into a contract with someone to carry 
out that project, under the law permit- 
ting renegotiation they have a right to 
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renegotiate the contract; and, as Under 
Secretary of War Patterson testified yes- 
terday, as I recall, before the-Committee 
on Finance-—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. He did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which meeting the 
Senator from Tennessee attended as a 
sort of amicus curiae, not as a curious 
amicus, I should say [laughter]-—— 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I was very curious. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Tennessee manifested great interest, and 
I think properly so. It was testified that 
under that law they have been able to 
save more than $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amount is $5,- 
300,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Five million three 
hundred thousand dollars has been re- 
covered. In most cases it was money 
which had not been paid out. A little 
of it may have been paid out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, 
a very large proportion of it—33 percent 
of it, I think—was actually paid back in 
money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I have had a 
feeling—it is not a dogmatic feeling; it 
is subject to change, if I could be con- 
vinced—that in cases in which we ap- 
propriate a lump sum to the War De- 
partment or the Navy Department, if 
they enter into contracts in a hurry— 
as they must, because war does not wait 
on detailed, meticulous negotiations 
across a table; the contracts have to be 
entered into in a hurry—and if subse- 
quently they are able to enter into a 
renegotiated agreement which results in 
having the contractor receive less money 
than he would have received under the 
contract, that money should remain sub- 
ject to expenditure by the Department, 
just as if no contract which was subject 
to renegotiation had been entered into 
up to that time, on the theory that when 
we appropriate the lump sum of money 
to the Department we have to trust them 
for its judicious expenditure. 

As I understand the amendment, its 
effect would be that in a case such as 
that—one in which, under a lump-sum 
appropriation, the Department in it= dis- 
cretion entered into a contract because it 
had to proceed without delay, and then 
later renegotiated the contract, and 
saved $1,000,000 or $5,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000 on it—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Five billion dollars. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the total, but 
I am talking about a single contract. If 
the War Department saves any particu- 
lar amount, instead of having that 
amount available thereafter for use by it 
in entering into some other contract, 
either for the same thing or for some- 
thing different, the money must go back 
into the Treasury, and must be reap- 
propriated, before the War Department 
can use it again. Is that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. ~Under the 
amendment, whenever the Secretary of 
War reported that the money was not 
necessary, it would go back into the 
Treasury. The Secretary of War would 
have to report it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He would have to re- 
port it as not being necessary; would he? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; he would have 
to report that to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 


But he would have to report it as being . 


unnecessary for that particular project; 
would he? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whereas the Con- 
gress had not appropriated money for 
that particular project, if he had entered 
into the project, and if thereafter he 
found he could save any part of the 
money, and so reported to Congress, ie 
could not use for other projects what he 
saved; is that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President; 
the Senator is mistaken. That was one 
of the reasons why I was willing to take 
the matter to conference. The *pro- 
posed amendment says: E 

No part of any funds appropriated for the 
War or Navy Departments, when it is found 
by the head of such Department that any 
part of such funds is not necessary for the 
completion of the purpose for which appro- 
priated. 


There would have to be a purpose for 
which it was appropriated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
understand that; but that language 
would cover, would it not, over-all appro- 
priations with respect to which the 
object of the expenditure or the particu- 
lar form of the expenditure was not set 
out in the law, but was left to the De- 
partment to determine? 

For instance, if we appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for aviation, without saying how 
much should go to any particular com- 
pany, and if the War Department saved 
a certain amount of money on renego- 
tiation, it could not be used for—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Road building. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For road building; it 
would have to be used for aviation. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But so long as the 
Secretary of War needed all the money 
for aviation, even though a part of the 
money was recaptured by renegotiation, 
he would not have to turn it back, and 
he would not have to report it to Con- 
gress; is that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. President, let me say that while 
the amendment represents some limita- 
tion, and while what the Senator from 
Kentucky has said is correct, the situa- 
tion is that last year, the first year we 
were in the war, the War Department 
had a surplus of more than $12,000,000,- 
000, and it had to be reappropriated. 
This year it will have a larger surplus. 
So the Congress will not be dtnying to 
the War Department the money needed 
by it in carrying onitsfunctions. Weare 
more than living up to our purpose to 
furnish all the money that is necessary 
to carry on the war; but it should be 
done in a way which is fair to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and to the American Gov- 
ernment. 

That is all the amtendment proposes to 
do. I regret very much that there is any 
objection to it. It may be that upon con- 
sideration in conference some changes 
will have to be made. Naturally, in deal- 
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ing with the House conferees, some 
changes perhaps will have to be made, 
But I am sure no change will be made 
which would in any way prevent the 
War Department from having all the 
money necessary to conduct the war, and 
even more; because that is the purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. WHITE rose. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
promised to yield first to the Senator 
from Maine, I believe. In a moment I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I express 
no opinion as to the merits or demerits 
of the amendment as a piece of drafts- 
manship. I have in mind that the 
amendment, in its full sweep, will go to 
conference, and that the conferees will 
have a very substantial authority with 
respect to its terms. I am quite confident 
that it should be that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. WHITE. Icannot help adding one 
word. My experience on the Appropria- 
tions Committee has been relatively very 
brief, but I have been shocked over and 
over again to find instances of the trans- 
fer of funds to various agencies of the 
Government, in amounts far different, 
far in excess of what the Appropriations 
Committee had thought was necessary 
for a particular bureau or division or 
activity of the Federal Government. So 
far as I am concerned, I wish to join with 
the Senator from Tennessee in any effort 
that can be made to recapture and bring 
back into the Treasury funds which can- 
not be spent in the specific way which 
Congress has authorized. Unless we do 
that I think we shall, in truth and in 
fact, in large measure surrender our con- 
trol over appropriations. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
will be adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Et- 
LENDER in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the senior Senator from Tennessee if he 
did not accept the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DANAHER }. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So far as I can do 
so, yes. We are not talking about that 
feature of it now. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss my viewpoint on 
this amendment. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKEttar] has been act- 
ing as chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee for 2 or 3 years. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee will recall that in 
1941, when the appropriation bill for 
1942 was under consideration, the War 
Department had an unexpended balance 
of $35,000,000,000. I tried my level best 
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to get the Appropriations Committee to 
find out why that $35,000,000,000 should 
not be gone into in detail by the Appro- 
priations Committee to determine the 
reason why that money was left over and 
not spent. 

Under the same circumstances, in 1942, 
when the 1943 appropriation was under 
consideration, there was an unexpended 
balance of $12,000,000,000, and I made 
the same effort to find out why it was 
necessary to reappropriate that $12,- 
000,000,000. 

Iam in sympathy with what the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is trying to do, but 
I think he has gone at it wrong-end-to. 
I have made very careful studies on this 
question. I am sorry that I have been 
unable to attend the meetings of the 
Appropriations Committee to as great 
an extent as I should like, but I have 
too many other things to do. I am on 
too many busy committees, such as the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and a special 
committee which keeps me very busy. I 
wonder if the Senator from Tennessee 
will bear with me while I make a state- 
ment of my views with respect to this 
amendment, and what I think it would 
do from a legislative standpoint. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to 
hear the statement of the Senator. 

Mr, TRUMAN. Because of the pres- 
sure of other business I have not been 
able to give as much study to this bill 
as I would like, but I have been able to 
skim through the hearings and read the 
bill and the proposed amendments. In 
the printed transcript of hearings I read 
a statement by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget concerning the prac- 
tice of the Budget Bureau to set up re- 
serves against appropriations. 

Good business practice requires a con- 
stant review of financial programs in the 
light of changing conditions. When the 
Congress acts on one of the regular ap- 
propriation bills, it is passing on a pro- 
gram to finance activities over a year in 
the future. It is acting on a budget 
prepared over 18 months in advance of 
the end of the fiscal year concerned. 

Estimates for the annual budget are 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
in September of each year. The pro- 
grams proposed have generally been pre- 
pared in the field several months earlier, 
The funds involved are not available un- 
til the following July; that is, about a 
year later. Exigencies may cause long 
delays before the actual projects can be 
placed under way. Should the review 
of the Senate in connection with the 
appropriation bill be the last considera- 
tion of the project until it is built? No 
sound business enterprise could be so 
dogmatically operated. Regardless of 
other considerations, a review of author- 
ized programs must be maintained so 
that full advantage can be taken of all 
changes in circumstances. 

There is no way for the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee or the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee to supervise 
these projects and find out whether or 
not they are being carried on as they 
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should be. It is our object to find out 
where the money goes, and why. That 
is one of the things which the Senate 
has authorized the special committee of 


‘which I happen to be the chairman to 


do.” That is the reason I know to some 
extent about what this amendment 
might do to other appropriations besides 
those for the Army and Navy. I am 
perfectly in sympathy with what the 
Senator is trying to do, but I do not think 
it ought to be done in this way. I think 
it is a legislative matter which requires 
a great deal of careful consideration so 
as not to upset the whole budget system, 

After funds are appropriated and con- 
trol has temporarily left the hands of 
Congress, there are two principal changes 
which may take place in a program and 
which, it seems to me, call for action in 
the offices of the President rather than 
in the agency concerned. The first is a 
change in conditions which might re- 
quire that the project priority be changed 
and the work deferred a short while, or 
even for an indefinite period. When this 
comes about, the Executive should set the 
funds aside for later use. The second is 
a change in conditions which might elim- 
inate the need of a part or all of the 
program. When such a condition comes 
about, a saving should be effected, and 
this can best be accomplished by the 
office of an objective reviewer detached 
from the agency concerned. 

In Government this review and con- 
trol should be_made in the office of the 
Chief Executive because that Executive 
is not properly performing his job if he 
permits the agencies to execute a pro- 
gram no longer needed even though it 
has been authorized. Lacking a legisla- 
tive termination of the work, who but 
the Chief Executive can determine that 
the work is no longer needed at that time 
in the over-all program? 

Particularly in times like these when 
the picture of our Federal program 
changes in detail almost every week, it 
is a matter of good judgment that some 
agency in Government keep a control of 
the fiscal changes which the new condi- 
tions require. What looks like a good 
program one day may be completely un- 
necessary 6 months later. We know it is 
contrary to human nature for an indi- 
vidual himself to determine that his 
good idea has outlived its usefulness be- 
fore it has been actually effected. It is 
the same with our Government agencies, 
They are generally reluctant to curtail 
their programs as rapidly as changing 
conditions might warrant. Conse- 
quently, some agency in Government 
should kgep on top of the programs so 
that only those expenditures essential to 
Government are made. The committee 
of which I am chairman, investigating 
the national defense program, finds fre- 
quent examples of the need for project 
control and review by another agency. 

I could name instance after instance 
of tremendous sums which would have 
been wasted had not the project been 
stopped before it got a good start. 

When the Congress appropriates funds 
it gives the executive branch an author- 
ity to incur obligations. Certainly none 
of us hold that we give a mandate to 
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expend the funds appropriated. We ex- 
pect the funds to be used only where 
needed, and not in excess of the amount 
appropriated, to carry out some phase of 
law. 

I believe that the pending amendment 
would tend to make Government agencies 
spend the money before we catch up with 
them. I think it would do exactly the 
opposite of what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee hopes it would do. I should like 
to see the objective accomplished, but I 
believe it will be necessary to make a 
complete and thorough investigation of 
the situation. Unless we do so, when we 
make an appropriation we shall encour- 
age administrative officials to spend it 
for fear that it will be taken away from 
them and put back into the Treasury. 
There are specific instances of expendi- 
tures having been held up, to a good pur- 
pose. I think there ought to be a proper 
way to get that money back into the 
Treasury without warning the agencies 
that unless they spend it they will have 
to give it up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. - Mr. President, if the 
Senator is asking me the question, I 
should very much dislike to have that 
opinion of our administrative agencies. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I think 
the pending amendment would do just 
what I have suggested, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I dislike to think 
that the administrative agencies would 
spend the money merely because it was 
appropriated. I do not believe they 
would. I believe that the amendment 
would result in an enormous saving. If 
I did not think so I would not be for it. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that I have come in contact with 
spending agencies of the War Depart- 
ment which have urged their employees 
to spend the money before the year is 
out so they could,say that it was gone. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that be the case, 
we had better change the system. I did 
not know that that was the case. 

Mr, TRUMAN. That is exactly what 
Iam trying to get at. Ido not think this 
is the way to do it. 

It is proper that the President exercise 
through his offices control over these ap- 
propriations to see that no nonessential 
expenditures are made. In the admin- 
istration of appropriations which are 
made available until expended, such as 
many for public works, it is fully desir- 
able that the President through his 
offices control the programing required 
to undertake these works. We know that 
we cannot undertake everything at once. 
There are not enough men, materials, 
equipment, or money to let us prosecute 
the war to our utmost ability and con- 
currently undertake the many desirable 
general improvements unrelated to the 
war. 

Having determined that some project 
or activity should receive a low priority 
and not be initiated as soon as funds be- 
come available, it then becomes incum- 
bent on the Executive to see to it that 
those funds are saved for that particular 
purpose and not left unearmarked and 
free for such use as the agency may 
legally make of them. The mechanics 
of setting the funds in reserve seems 
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to me to be an excellent method of hold- 
ing them aside for future specific use. 

It is in part because we in the Senate 
feel that this necessary control is not 
always as effective as it could be that 
we have set up committees such as that 
of which I am chairman and the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. The latter com- 
mittee has expressed itself on the very 
subject now before us. In its first report 
it stated: 

The committee recommends that legisla- 
tion be enacted which would authorize the 
Director of the Budget to set up reserves out 
of any future appropriation, at such times 
and in such amounts as the Director may 
determine. 


Are our committees now working at 
cross purposes? While we are striving 
for more economy in Government shall 
we also drop what controls we have and 
merely ask the agencies to turn back the 
funds they said they needed but really 
did not need? How many agencies will 
be anxious to show that they overesti- 
mate and overstate their needs? The 
amendment before us proposes no time 
limit in which an agency shall deter- 
mine whether or not it needs the funds 
available. No machinery of control is 
proposed. That a control would be 
needed is only too evident from what 
comes before us every day. 

The proposed amendment would re- 
move the incentive on the part of the ex- 
ecutive branch to reserve funds for sav- 
ings and contingencies. It would give 
the impression that the Congress desires 
that appropriations made for construc- 
tion and for other purposes shall be ex- 
pended, and that no authority should 
defer such projects regardless of the 
fiscal situation confronting the Nation. 
The departments must assume that 
when the appropriations were made 
Congress was satisfied that all such proj- 
ects were essential to the war effort, and 
that critical materials and manpower 
must be made available. Many of the 
construction projects for which appro- 
priations have been made were author- 
ized before the beginning of the present 
war. Numerous other projects have 
been appropriated for since the begin- 
ning of the war, and while such projects 
were fully justified at the time, it is to be 
expected that the rapidly changing con- 
ditions facing the country, and the need 
for eliminating or deferring all nones- 
sential projects at a time when the Na- 
tion is under heavy financial, material, 
and manpower strain fully warrant the 
deferment of m&ny projects at this time. 
It is essential that all appropriations 
once made be given a continual review by 
the executive branch, and that reserves 
against such appropriations be set up 
pending such time as the Nation is in 
a better position to afford such expendi- 
tures which the President and the execu- 
tive branch might determine are not ab- 
solutely essential to the war effort. 

The proposed amendment repeals the 
specific authority of the War Depart- 
ment to transfer funds between appro- 
priations., 

Since the beginning of the war Con- 
gress has authorized the heads of certain 
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departments to transfer funds from one 
appropriation to another within specific 
limitations in order that the depart- 
ments may be in a position to meet 
emergencies and contingencies without 
the delay of reporting to Congress and 
securing appropriations on each occa- 
sion. The repeal of this authority would 
result in a definite handicap to the prose- 
cution of the war. 

An argument as to prerogative is out 
of place at this time. Whether it be by 
the legislative or the executive branch, 
we need more effective management to 
accomplish economies in government. 
The machinery of the Bureau of the 
Budget establishment of reserves has 
been available since 1921. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, this is not the time to 
abandon the existing procedure for es- 
tablishing economies and savings to set 
up a new scheme. Rather, if anything 
need be done at this time, let us follow 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures and strengthen the control 
now available. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was and 
still am very much in favor of the stated 
purposes of the proposed amendment, 
one of which is to promote economy, and 
another to preserve the right and power 
of Congress in the question of appropria- 
tions. 

I was also glad to join in an amend- 
nfent which sought to validate and regu- 
larize the action of the War Department 
so far as the $13,000,000,009 surplus was 
concerned. I am still in favor of those 
objectives; but as I have said before, Mr. 
President, no Senator forecloses his right 
to seek to perfect an amendment. It is 
in that spirit that I make these few re- 
marks today. 

The plain fact of the matter is—I have 
only recently learned it—that the first 
part of the proposed amendment as it 
now stands, down to the word “provided” 
in line 8, would hamper the prosecution 
of the war. It could be very simply 
amended to carry out the purpose of the 
committee and prevent any hampering 
effect on the war. But, in its present 
form, it would compel the War Depart- 
ment to come to Congress for appropria- 
tions. The need might arise in a mo- 
ment of crisis at a time when Congress 
was in recess, as it was for 2 months last 
summer, and even if it were not in recess 
it might take a long time to agree on an 
appropriation. It took us almost 8 
weeks to enact the War Department ap- 
propriation bill last year. 

In war we should be able to move fast. 
While I do not wish the Bureau of the 
Budget to have any more authority than 
it is supposed to have, I do not believe it 
is sound practice to cancel appropria- 
tions if they are not spent at once, and 
compel the War Department to come to 
Congress and go through the long pro- 
cedure which is necessary before action 
is taken. 

Another respect in which I think the 
amendment should be perfected is that 
any discretionary percentage would be 
eliminated. I subscribe to the final pro- 
viso, which strikes out section 3 of the 
Military Appropriation Act of 1944, be- 
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cause according to that provision the 10- 
percent differential had to go through 
the Bureau of the Budget. ; 

I still believe that it is necessary in 
time of war for the head of the War De- 
partment to have the right to transfer 
not to exceed 10 percent of an appro- 
priation to meet unforeseen contingen- 
cies. I am informed that last year the 
War Department used that power once 
to transfer funds for the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, which was necessary 
because of the fact that the number of 
cadets had been increased. That cer- 
tainly was a proper use of a discretionary 
power. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the Senate and the 
House would instantly agree to a bill if it 
were necessary to enlarge the academy? 
Why could not the departments*ask Con- 
gress to do its duty rather than take the 
matter to the Budget Director and have 
the increase provided for in that way? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that Con- 
gress is capable of dcing many things 
instantly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Congress can some- 
times do things with great speed—in a 
matter of days. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; Congress can do 
some things very fast, but I do not think 
speed is one of its most prominent and 
distinguishing characteristics. The fact 
is that the War Department appropria- 
tion bill, which we were all in favor of 
and voted for, required 8 weeks to be en- 
acted. Hitler and Tojo will not wait 8 
weeks while we in Congress, in a rather 
leisurely way, push appropriations along. 
That is the point I wish to make. 

I have some language to suggest which 
I believe would carry out the purpose of 
the Senator from Fennessee, with which 
I am in complete accord, and would at 
the same time prevent us from doing any 
military damage. I read the language to 
which I refer: 

No pert of any funds appropriated for the 
War or Navy Department, when it is found 
by the head of such department that any 
part of such funds is not necessary for the 
general purposes for which appropriated for 
the prosecution of the war, shall be im- 
pounded or held as a reserve, except by the 
head of the department concerned, who shail 
report such action to the chairman of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees, or used for any other purpose without 
the specific approval of law by the Congress; 
except that the Secretary of War may trans- 
fer not to exceed 10 percent of any of the 
appropriations for the Military Establish- 
ment for the fiscal year 1944 to any other 
such appropriation, but no other appropria- 
tion shall be increased more than 2 percent 
thereby. 


That is the proposal which I have in 
mind. With it I should like to incor- 
porate the thought which the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] ad- 
vances. In order that he may not lose 
out by reason of any changes we may 
make here, I would add a paragraph to 
the following effect: 


Amounts withheld from any contractor as 
a@ result of the renegotiation of a contract 
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shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


That would simply carry into my sug- 
gested amendment the thought regard- 
ing renegotiation the Senator from Ten- 
nessee accepted in his original amend- 
ment. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if the language I suggest 
would not meet his views, and, at the 
same time, prevent any harm being done 
to the war effort? ’ 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not think 
it would meet the purpose the commit- 
tee had in mind in adopting this provi- 
sion. The Senator says such a thing oc- 
curred only once last year, so it is not of 
the greatest importance; but discretion 
might be added, and I think, if it should 
be, the conferees could work it out. I 
hope the Senator will allow the amend- 
ment to ve adopted as we agreed upon 
it in the committee. The question of 
what percentage of leeway the Secretary 
should have if he should have any, might 
be easily arranged in conference. The 
Senator will be one of the conferees and 
will have every opportunity to present 
the matter in conference. I hope the 
Senate will adopt the amendment as it 
has been reported by the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. AsI understand the por- 
tion of my suggestion to which the Sena- 
tor objects is the portion giving the Sec- 
retary of War 10-percent leeway. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee 
worked out this language with great care. 
It went over it time and time again. I 
do not believe the Senator was present 
during all the time, but he was present 
a part of the time. We went into it and 
worked it out very carefully, and I be- 
lieve that the best course would be to 
adopt the amendment the committee has 
proposed, and if there is any change that 
the Senator cares to bring before the 
conferees it would be entirely proper for 
him to do so, and the fact that he will be 
a member of the conference committee 
will make his right all the stronger in 
that regard. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is true 
I was not present when the first portion 
of the amendment was drafted, but I 
think the Senator will agree I took quite 
an active part in drafting the second 
proviso. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; the Senator 
did. The report was unanimous and I 
think the Senator agrees with the main 
purpose or with the entire purpose of 
the provision, which is to be exceedingly 
careful about appropriations, to the end 
that the Congress may continue to have 
the appropriating power rather than to 
transfer it to another branch or some 
official of the Government. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad to agree to 
that, and I hope the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will agree that in the middle of a 
war we do not want to subject the Army 
to an 8 weeks’ delay because they have 
not sufficient money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We would never do 
that in this world; I assure the Senator, 
so far as I have anything to do with it, 
that will never happen. The Secretary 
does not have to make the report until 
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he desires; there is more than $13,000,- 
000,000 leeway now; there was a $12,- 
000,000,000 leeway last year; and, with 
all that money floating around, I believe 
that the Army can get along; but if it 
could not get along, I should be the first 
to help it in every possible way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I wish first to respond to one 
remark of the Senator from Tennessee 
before I forget it. The Senator from 
Tennessee surely does not want to en- 
courage the departments when they have 
a surplus to keep it to themselves, and 
not tell anybody about it, so that they 
will have enough when the times comes. 
They can always do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want to 
encourage them to do any such thing; 
but when the Secretary of War makes a 
statement that the Department has $13,- 
500,000,000 which was appropriated for 
some purposes and which ought to go 
back into the Treasury, it is not right 
that another officer of the Government 
should say, “Oh, no, that $13,500,000,000 
cannot go back into the Treasury be- 
cause I have the right to put it in a re- 
serve,” and he undertakes to do so. I 
am opposed to that; I believe, from what 
I know of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, that he is opposed to it, too; and I 
hope he will not put anything in the way 
of the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. My amendment rules 
that out, too. My amendment would 
prevent the Director of the Budget from 
taking $13,000,000,000 and setting it up 
as a reserve. But I think it is just as 
important to keep the War Department 
in such a condition that it can meet sud- 
den emergencies which may arise in war 
as it is to prevent the Budget Director 
from usurping authority he should not 
have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wanted to 
correct the figures quoted by the Senator 
from Tennessee. A few days ago we all 
read in the newspapers the statement 
that the War Department or some of- 
ficial—it never was really fastened on 
any particular person—had given out in- 
formation that there would be turned 
back into the Treasury $13,000,000,000 
which had been appropriated for the War 
Department, and there was a speculative 
statement made that the Navy Depart- 
ment would be able to turn back about 
five or six billion dollars. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; as I recall 
it, it was $1,200,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The newspapers said 
five or six billion dollars. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
testifying before the Finance Committee 
the other day, from figures given him by 
the Director of the Budget, stated that 
the public debt for this fiscal year’ end- 
ing the 30th of June would be about 
$7,000,000,000 less than had been antici- 
pated; in other words, that the public 
debt at the beginning of July would be 
$7,000,000,000 less than we had thought it 
would be. That was not necessarily in 
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cash turned back to the Treasury, but 
the expenditures themselves would be 
approximately $7,000,000,000 less than 
had been anticipated at the beginning of 
the year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think whoever 
gave the figures to the Senator was en- 
tirely mistaken. Let us assume, how- 
ever, that he was not mistaken. Is $7,- 
000,000,000 so inconsequential that we 
will now just let it be put in a reserve by 
some official of the Government? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not opposing 
the Senator’s amendment; I simply 
wanted to correct his figures. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I rise to obtain some in- 
formation, as I am not a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Are there 
occasions created by changes in the stra- 
tegical situation or by new types of 
ammunition suddenly required which 
were not foreseen at the time the War 
Department sent its estimates to the dis- 
tinguished committee and for which 
there must be funds available and ready? 

Mr. LODGE. There most certainly are. 
War is full of the unforeseen, and it is 
quite possible, as I was saying, that dur- 
ing the next fiscal year we will have, let 
us say, more than we need in ordnance, 
and not enough for our quartermaster 
and engineer items. To my mind it is 
inconceivable that the Senate should 
seek to impose a system under which the 
War Department may be without funds, 
and not be able to get funds for a period 
of 6 or 8 weeks, which is the time it 
takes to get an Army appropriation bill 
through Congress. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have two or three 
questions to ask. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wanted to answer 
the question the Senator from Vermont 
has just asked. In connection with the 
bill before us, among all the departments 
asking for additional money, there are 
na requests from the War Department 
for any funds, showing that the Congress 
has made full appropriations for that 
Department. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would comment at this 
point that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has not yet become 
the law, and such a request might be 
made if it were the law. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts what would be the condition 
after the adoption of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Tennes- 
see? Would there be any revolving fund 
available to the Secretary of War to 
answer the emergency calls which must 
be answered before the Department can 
come to Congress and go through the 
machinery involved in obtaining an ap- 
propriation? Would there be any such 
rotating fund left? 
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Mr. LODGE. There would be no ro- 
tating tund, and the only recourse the 
Secretary of War would have would be 
to come to Congress for another appro- 
priation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Would one of the effects 
of the amendment be to cut off that 
cushion, which was intended to be pro- 
vided in the power to transfer 10 percent 
of an amount appropriated from one use 
to another in case of an emergency? 
Would that all be cut off, too? 

Mr. LODGE. That would be cut off. 
I have an amendment, which I have read, 
I do not know whether the Senator heard 
it—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. I heard it. 

Mr. LODGE. Which I think would 
meet the very proper objection the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has to some of the 
things which have been going on, and 
at the same time would prevent the oc- 
currences which the Senator from Ver- 
mont has indicated with such clarity and 
power of analysis. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Looking at the Senator’s 
amendment, of which I think I have a 
copy, does not his amendment provide 
that such funds as were retained under 
the exclusive control of the head of a 
department shall be limited or prohib- 
ited from use for any other purpose than 
that for which they were appropriated, 
by the clause “or used for any other 
purpose without the specific approval of 
law by the Congress”? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the second pro- 
viso to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; it is not in that; 
the clause is in the first proviso. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. I think that carries 
out the whole purpose the Committee on 
Appropriations has in mind, which I 
think is a proper purpose. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the Senator will yield 
for a further question, on the point of 
diversion from one use to another and 
different use, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts is an 
absolue prohibition, without the inter- 
vening action of Congress. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. With respect to the 
funds proposed to be permitted to remain 
impounded, I want to know whether the 
Senator ‘interprets his suggestion as 
meaning that they shall be held for the 
use for which the Congress appropriated 
them. 

Mr. LODGE. Except for the 10-per- 
cent leeway. 

My. AUSTIN. Except for the 10-per- 
cent leeway the funds held, then, would 
be funds properly appropriated for a spe- 
cific use, and those funds would be pro- 
hibited from use for any other purpose 
until after Congress should again act 
upon the appropriation? 

Mr. LODGE. That is entirely correct, 
and it seems to me it is exactly what the 
Senator from Tennessee desires. At the 
Same time, it does not involve the grave 
dangers incident to leaving the War De- 
partment without money. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In other words, I gather 
that the difference between the proposal 
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of the Senator from Tennessee and the 
proposal of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is that in one case there is a cushion 
provided, and that is the case of the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, yet in both cases the 
objective of preventing the diversion of 
funds would be accomplished? 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. My amend- 
ment would prevent the diversion of 
funds. I think anyone who reads it must 
agree to that. But instead of canceling 
the appropriation so that there would be 
no money left for unforeseen emer- 
gencies, it would leave the money in the 
control of the Department. It must be 
reported at once to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. It could then only be ex- 
pended according to the provisions of 
law, except for the 10-percent leeway, 
which would be allowed in order to meet 
the unforeseen emergencies which are 
inevitable in time of war. 

Mr. OVERTON. Will the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. When the Senator 
was answering the questions propounded 
by the Senator from Vermont either I 
misunderstood the Senator from Ver- 
mont or misunderstood what the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts said. The 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts dees permit the Sec- 
retary of War to take 10 percent of any 
appropriation and add it to any other 
appropriation for any other purpose, 
provided it does not increase such appro- 
priation by more than 2 percent. If that 
is the understanding, then I thoroughly 
understand it. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr, OVERTON. What the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
proposes—— 

Mr. LODGE. But it does not have to 
go through the Budget. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct; it 
carries out the purpose of the committee 
amendment, it does not have to go 
through the Budget at all, but is left en- 
tirely to the Secretary of War; just as 
the Senator’s amendment gives discre- 
tion to the Secretary of War—— 

Mr. LODGE. Of course it does. 

Mr. OVERTON. To withhold unnec- 
essary funds, and not use them. That is 
a discretionary authority. 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. OVERTON. And such discretion- 
ary authority is now vested in the Budget, 
but by the Senator’s amendment it is 
proposed to lodge that authority in the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘With provision for a re- 
port to the Committee on Appropriations 
of every such item, and with expendi- 
ture subject to provisions of law, and 
with the 10-percent leeway. 

It may be of some interest, I think, to 
note a few words which the War Depart- 
ment has expressed regarding the orig- 
inal draft of the amendment. I quote: 

Except in the event of an urgent unfore- 
seen military requirement, no part of this 
savings will be used. 


That refers to the $13,000,000,000— 


However, should such emergency arise, it is 
most important that the War Department 
have both the authority and the means to 
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meet it without delay. War is a precariotts 
uncertainty; and the War Department's ef- 
forts to conduct this war energetically and 
successfully, should not be impaired or en- 
dangered 


If section 305, as proposed, be enacted into 
law, the War Department would find itself in 
@ position of not being able to finance any 
requirement, however urgent, which arose 
from changes in the strategical situation or 
from the need for new types of munitions 
and implements of war, not foreseen at the 
time the War Department estimates were 
presented to the Congress. It is hoped you 
will appreciate this and will realize it is im- 
perative that the War Department be left 
with sufficient authority to use its funds for 
urgent requirements caused by such changes, 


I think that states the situation very 
well, and it seems to me the amendment 
I have submitted meets the needs of both 
the interests which are involved. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is it the Senator’s 
purpose to offer as an amendment to his 
suggested amendment the language 
which I gave him, which will cover the 
point I raised? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
further tell us why he strikes out lines 
8 to 18 on page 2 of the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not propose to 
strike them out. 

Mr. DANAHER. I understood the 
Senator to propose to strike that lan- 
guage in the amendment he proposed. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I wish to leave that 
language in the bill. I am heartily in 
favor of the two provisos, and in this 
part of the amendment I have offered I 
simply have not included the words, be- 
cause I mean to leave them in the bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. So that it is the Sen- 
ator’s purpose to move a substitute, in 
effect? 

Mr. LODGE. No; it is amendment. I 
move an amendment, striking out from 
line 1 to line 7 on page 1, and from line 1 
to line 8, to the word “Provided,” on 
page 2. 

Mr. DANAHER. I understand. 

Mr. LODGE. At that point I offer the 
provision which I have already described. 
The situation appears to be rather com- 
plicated at first, but I have done my best 
to make it clear to the Senate. It is one 
of those unusual situations in which one 
can accomplish all the things one wants 
to accomplish without doing violence to 
any of them. For that reason I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. President, I ask that my amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to withdraw my amendment for 
the purpose of having it appear in the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Before the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee can be considered, the rule must 
be suspended if the point of order is 
made. Has the procedure gone to the 
extent that the amendment is now before 
the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, no 
point of order has been made against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No point 
of order has been raised. The amend- 
ment is offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understood that 
the point of order had been made, or 
that it would be made. That is why the 
Senator from Tennessee gave notice of 
his motion to suspend the rule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of 
course I had to give the notice, but I did 
not expect any Member to make the point 
of order, and I hope it will not be made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not expect to 
make it. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have given notice in writing that I would 
ask for a vote on the question. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette O’Mahoney 
Andrews Green Overton 
Austin Guffey Radcliffe 
Bailey Currey Revercomb 
Bankhead Hatch Roberteon 
Barkley Hawkes Russell 
Bridges Hayden Scrugham 
Buck Hill Shipstead 
Burton Hoiman Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Butler Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lodge Tobey 
Caraway Lucas Truman 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClelian Tydings 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Van Nuys 
Danaher Maybank Waligren 
Davis Mead Walsh, Mass. 
Downey . Millikin Walsh, N. J. 
Eastland Moore Wheeler 
Ellencer Murdock Wherry 
Ferguson Murray White 
George Nye Willis 

Gerry O’Daniel Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the notice heretofore 
given, I move that the rule be suspend- 
ed, and that the amendment be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. TRUMAN. On that question I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may ask the Chair to 
have read at the desk the amendment 
which I have proposed to the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask that 
my amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will read as requested. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all down to the word “Pro- 


The 
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vided” on page 2, line 8, of Mr. McKeEt- 
Lar’s amendment, and to insert: 


Sec. 305. No part of any funds appropri- 
ated for the War or Navy Department, when 
it is found by the-head of such department 
that any part of such funds is not necessary 
for the general purposes for which appro- 
priated for the prosecution of the war, shall 
be impounded or held as a reserve, except 
by the head of the department concerned 
who shall report such action to the chair- 
men of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, or used for any other purpose 
without the specific approval of law by the 
Congress; except that the Secretary of War 
may transfer not to exceed 10 percent of any 
of the appropriations for the Military Estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year 1944 to any other 
such appropriation, but no other appropria- 
tion shall be increased more than 2 percent 
thereby. Amounts withheld from any con- 
tractor as a result of the renegotiation of a 
contract shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. For the benefit of Sena- 
tors who have just come into the Cham- 
ber, I will say that the amendment just 
read at the desk is one which I am offer- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee regarding which we are 
asked to suspend the rule. My amend- 
ment seeks to accomplish the same pur- 
pose as that of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, without involving the cancela- 
tion of unexpended appropriations, with 
the attendant risk that the War Depart- 
ment might be left without enough funds 


| at a time when Congress was not in ses- 


sion, and might therefore not obtain the 
needed money. 

In order to meet the views of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee I will modify my 
amendment so that the figure of 2 per- 
cent will be the leeway given to the Sec- 
retary of War, instead of 10 percent, 
which I understand is a proposition ac- 
ceptable to the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts may modify 
his amendment if the motion to suspend 
the rule is sustained. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] to suspend paragraph 4 of 
rule XVI, pursuant to the notice given by 
him on Friday last. 

Mr, TRUMAN, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President,. be- 
fore the vote is taken, I wish to make a 
very brief statement about the amend- 
ment. I am in complete sympathy with 
the idea that in cases in which Congress 
makes an appropriation for a definite 
project, such as a dam or a military 
training camp or something of that sort, 
when the project itself is specified in 
the appropriation, if the agency con- 
cerned does not expend all the, money 
which is made available for that pur- 
pose, or if it finds that the entire amount 
of money so appropriated is unnecessary, 
the surplus left over from such project 
should not be transferred to some other 
project wholly separated from and un- 
related to the particular project for 
which the Congress appropriated the 
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money and earmarked it, without there 
being an act of Congress authorizing 
some other project, which it might or 
might not be willing to advocate, on 
which the money might be expended. 

But in cases in which Congress appro- 
priates lump sums of money, as we have 
had to do in the present war, and as has 
been necessary in all wars, for the use of 
the Executive or the departments, with- 
out being able to go into detail as to 
where the money shall be spent, we are 
bound to express our confidence in the 
department involved by allowing it dis- 
cretion as to how the money shall be 
spent for war purposes. That is par- 
ticularly true of the War Department 
and, in some degree, of the Navy Depart- 
ment, 

However, in cases in which we have ap- 
propriated lump sums of money to the 
War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment, without specifying the location of 
the project or without specifying the con- 
tractor involved—which, of course, we 
could not do—and in cases in which the 
contracts have been entered into in more 
or less of a hurry, as I said a while ago, 
because we could not afford to have the 
representatives of the department sit 
down at a conference table and haggle 
over a few dollars, at a time when, from 
all the fronts on which our men were 
fighting, calls for equipment were com- 
ing, and when later, under a law enacted 
by Congress, the War Department or the 
Navy Department has renegotiated the 
contract, and has saved some money, it 
seems to me that money should be 
treated as if it never had been involved 
in the contract, whether it had actually 
been spent, or whether it was saved with- 
out having been actually expended. 

In other words, suppose the Congress 
appropriates $100,000,000 to the War De- 
partment for aviation, let us say. Of 
course, it has appropriated much more 
than that. Suppose the War Department 
enters into contracts with the aircraft 
manufacturers, and that the contracts 
absorb the entire $100,000,000. Suppose 
that later on the War Department re- 
negotiates the contracts, and saves $5,- 
000,000 of the $100,000,000. I feel that 
the War Department should have the 
right to spend the $5,000,000 it had saved, 
not spend it for tanks, not spend it for 
anything other than aviation, but that 
it should have the discretion and power 
to spend the $5,000,000 for aviation, for 
which Congress originally appropriated 
the money. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Following the Sen- 
ator’s thought in that respect, I take it 
the Senator would not approve of a policy 
on the part of the Bureau of the Budget 
by which that Bureau would say it was 
going to impound the money and hold it 
in reserve for some purpose which the 
Bureau of the Budget itself would devise. 
Would the Senator favor such a policy? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I would not favor 
the transfer of that money from aviation 
to some other department of war activity, 
whether by the Bureau of the Budget 
or by the Secretary of War or by any- 
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one else. But under the amendment, as 
I understand it, out of the $100,000,000 
for aviation—the amount I have used 
merely aS an example—if the War De- 
partment were to save $5,000,000, and 
not expend it, or if it were to make con- 
tracts for all of it, and subsequently by 
renegotiation was able to recover $5,000,- 
000, it could not thereafter expend that 
$5,000,000, even for aviation, without 
coming back to Congress and requesting 
specific authority. I do not believe that 
should be done, I think the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department are to 
be commended whenever they are able to 
save money. Under Secretary of War 
Patterson, testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Finance yesterday, I believe, stated 
that they had been able to recover $5,- 
300,000,000 by renegotiating contracts, 
and that that money of course was saved 
to the Treasury. 

I believe that if the Department has 
been able to save that much money, if it 
later proposes to spend the money saved 
for whatever purpose for which Congress 
appropriated it—whether for aviation or 
for tanks, or for whatever purpose it was 
earmarked—out of that earmarking, as 
to the amount of money saved in any 
category, the Department should not be 
required to come back to Congress and 
t) say, “While we have saved this amount 
of money on tanks or on aircraft or guns, 
for which it was originally appropriated, 
we cannot make a contract with another 
contractor, for the same purpose, with- 
out requesting authority.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES, The Senator does not 
mean to say, however, does he, that when 
the $5,000,000 he has stated as an exam- 
ple is saved in connéction with the rene- 
gotiation of a contract, it is actually a 
saving unless that money actually goes 
back into the United States Treasury? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Imean to say it is an 
actual saving in connection with the 
things for which the contract was made. 
The money may go back into the Treas- 
ury, but if a part of the money was saved 
in connection with contracts for aircraft, 
for which Congress has appropriated 
large sums of money, I think the Depart- 
ment should be allowed to enter into con- 
tracts for more aircraft than it would 
have contracted for if it had not saved 
the particular amount of money, without 
having to ask Congress whether it could 
expend for additional aircraft the money 
it hat saved from a previous appropria- 
tion for aircraft. In other words, by sav- 
ing that amount of money, and by later 
expending it on other aircraft, the De- 
partment would get more aircraft than 
the number Congress appropriated for, 
but not more than are needed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It would mean that 
the Department could buy aircraft 
cheaper and actually it would be getting 
a better buy for the money. But the 
money would not actually be saved, be- 
cause it would not go back into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would be saved if, 
in the case of appropriations for aircraft, 
the subsequent appropriation for air- 
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craft would be reduced by the amount of 
money thus saved. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Kentucky is now addressing himself to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In part, what I said 
applies to that amendment more than 
to the language of the bill. I understand 
that the language of the bill itself, as 
unamended, would prohibit the subse- 
quent expenditure for any other pur- 
pose than that specified, without addi- 
tional congressional authority, of any 
money appropriated for a definite pur- 
pose and for a particular project. Iillus- 
trated the point by referring to a dam 
across a river. If we were to appropriate 
$50,000,000 for a dam which might be 
necessary for war purposes, and if the 
dam were built for $45,000,000, the re- 
maining $5,000,000 would go back into the 
Treasury. It could not be used for some 
other purpose. I favor that idea. I 
would not want the Department to be 
able, without congressional authority, to 
use for the building of tanks or fortifica- 
tions somewhere along the coast the 
$5,000,000 of the original $50,000,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress for the building 
of the dam. 

But in cases in which, under a lump- 
sum appropriation, we have given it au- 
thority to use its discretion, and in con- 
nection with which it is able, either by 
renegotiation or by economy, to save 
money under contracts which it is con- 
sidering or into which it has actually 
entered, I think it is entitled to the same 
discretion in connection with the ex- 
penditure of what it saved as it would 
be in connection with the expenditure 
of the original amount. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Ido not know that I 
entirely agree with the Senator. Take 
the War Department, for example. It 
makes an estimate as to the number of 
planes it needs, and the cost thereof. 
The estimate is approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. It is presented to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate, which hold hearings thereon, 
and an appropriation is made, on the 
basis of the estimate as to the number 
of planes needed and the cost thereof. 
Suppose the Department has overesti- 
mated. To use the Senator’s illustration, 
suppose the Department has overesti- 
mated by $5,000,000. Had the Congress 
had that information at the outset, it 
would have appropriated $95,000,000 in- 
stead of $100,000,000. So, by an over- 
estimate, the War Department or any 
other department is simply giving itself 
a leeway to spend money which was not 
in reality intended to be appropriated by 
the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize, of course, 
that all these things are subject to the 
frailty of human judgment. We must 
give ourselves a leeway in the appropria- 
tion of money; but after we have appro- 
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priated money and the Department has 
entered into contracts and is able to save 
money on the contracts already entered 
into—which is a commendable thing, 
and one which we have approved—I 
doubt the wisdom of requiring the De- 
partment to come back to Congress and 
obtain authority to spend what it has 
saved out of a fund which we appropri- 
ated for a definite purpose, such as avia- 
tion, tanks, antiaircraft guns, or any- 
thing of that kind, without undertaking 
to say how much should be paid for each 
unit. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the departments 
must render such an accounting, they 
will not be so anxious to save. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not know about 
that. 

Mr. OVERTON. I would not make 
that statement. However, that sugges- 
tion has been made. I do not accede 
to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the departments 
must come back to Congress for authority 
to spend what they have saved, I do not 
think the officials of the departments are 
unpatriotic or unfair enough to say, 
“Very well; if we must do that, we will 
not be so careful to save anything.” I 
think they would do the same as they are 
now doing. 

Mr. OVERTON. 
Senator. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe the Senator 
wants to save money He will recall the 
last War Department appropriation bill, 
containing an appropriation of $71,000,- 
000,000 which passed by unanimous vote. 
We want to give the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and all the other 
agencies of the Government sufficient 
money with which to prosecute the war; 
but I believe we have reached the pcint, 
with the tremendous spending, bond 
sales, taxes, and so forth, where we 
should start some orderly procedure to 
save money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not in disagree- 
ment with the objective; but because I 
entertain these views, especially with re- 
spect to that part of any funds which our 
Government, through its departments, 
has saved, I do rot believe we should re- 
quire a department to come back to Con- 
gress for a further appropriation before 
it can spend the money for the same pur- 
pose. Frequently contracts are rene- 
gotiated over the objections of contrac- 
tors, and the Government has been able 
to recover large amounts, as the Senator 
knows if he heard the statement made 
yesterday by Judge Patterson. I do not 
believe it is in the interest of the war, or 
in the interest of economy and speed, to 
require the departments to come back to 
Congress and say, “You appropriated 
this money for us 6 months ago, think- 
ing that we would spend all of it. We 
have saved this much out of it, but now 
we must come back and ask you to re- 
appropriate it before we can spend it for 
the same purpose.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Suppose the Senator 
should give his son $50 with which to 
buy a suit of clothes—— 


I agree with the 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I am afraid if I were 
to do so my son would drop dead of heart 
failure. (Laughter.] 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let us assume that 
the Senator gave his son $50, and that 
his son bought a $40 suit. If his son 
came home and returned $10 to the Sen- 
ator, the difference between the $50 
which the Senator gave him and the cost 
of the suit, the Senator would save $10. 
But if his son, having spent $40 for the 
suit, kept the $10 or spent it for other 
wearing apparel, the Senator would not 
be saving any money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator assumes 
that I would give my son $50 with which 
to buy a suit of clothes, which is purely 
speculative. I thank the Senator for the 
compliment. I am sure my son will be 
grateful to him for the suggestion. 
{Laughter.] But if I were to give my 
son $50 with which to buy a suit of 
clothes, and he were to spend only $40 for 
the suit of clothes, I would expect him to 
come back and say, “I spent only $40, and 
here is $10. I am willing to give it back 
to you, or if you want me to spend it for 
something else, all right.” But if I should 
give him $50 without telling him what 
he should spend it for, and he should 
spend $40 fcr a suit of clothes, I would 
not expect him to give me back $10. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Even if he spent only 
$40 for a suit of clothes, if the Senator 
did not get the $10 back, he would not 
save $10. 


Mr. BARKLEY. No; I would not save 


$10. I could save $50 by not giving him 
anything. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KE.LuLaAR!] to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
if I correctly understand the agreement 
between him and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts {Mr, Lopce] which I think 
was made near my desk. My under- 
standing of the agreement is that if in 
the proposal of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts the 10 percent is reduced to 
2 percent, the Senator from Tennessee 
will accept the proposal of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I suggested to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that in- 
stead of 10 percent, the figure should be 
2 percent, and I stated to him that I 
would have no objection to that figure 
going into the amendment; but the 
wording of the amendment is a different 
thing. His wording of the first part of 
the amendment is different fram mine. 
If we vote to suspend the rule, I am 
perfectly willing to fix the amount at 2 
percent, I am sure that can be ar- 
ranged. I hope the rule will be sus- 
pended, and that the matter can be 
adjusted in that way. The Parliamen- 
tarian tells me that I would have no 
right to accept an amendment to the 
language reported by the committee. 
However, I told the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that I would be perfectly will- 
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ing to allow a 2-percent leeway to the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, so that funds could be used 
interchangeably to that extent. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I believe 
I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee a question with 
regard to the understanding. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 
Mr. WHITE. Is it contemplated, if 


the motion to suspend the rule is agreed 
to, that we shall then adjourn or take 
a recess, or is it hoped that this question 
can be disposed of this afternoon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to 
call a meeting of the committee for to- 
morrow morning. I am quite sure that 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
committee can agree. The Parliamen- 
tarian tells me that I have no right to 
accept the amendment. The committee 
has reported the other language. How- 
ever, I shall be glad to call a meeting of 
the committee for tomorrow morning. 
I will agree to support the Senator from 
Massachusetts in connection with the 
leeway of 2 percent instead of 10 percent, 
as proposed. 

Mr. WHITE. If the motion to suspend 
the rule should be agreed to, would that 
conclude the session this afternoon? I 
ask that question of either the Senator 
from Tennessee or the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be my 
purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am perfectly willing 
that the Senate take a recess. 

Mr. WHITE. It seems to me that we 
could make substantial progress on the 
bill tonight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the present 
situation, I think it would be impossible 
to conclude consideration of the bill 
today. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think 
it would be unwise for the Senate to pro- 
ceed to vote on this question at this 
time, in view of the confusion about what 
led up to the present parliamentary situ- 
ation. Of course, it is not the proposal 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
make the cushion 2 percent, as implied 
in the statement of the Senator from 
Tennessee. That is the proposal of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I said that I sug- 
gested it to him, and that he accepted it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. He accepted 
it upon a consideration. I understood 
there was a definite understanding that 
if 2 percent instead of 10 percent were 
adopted, as suggested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, his proposal would be ac- 
cepted. I ask him if he did not so un- 
derstand. ~~ 

Mr. LODGE. My understanding was 
that my amendment would be agreeable 
to the Senator from Tennessee if I should 
alter the 10-percent leeway to 2 percent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is the way I un- 
derstood it. I will ask the Senator from 
Connecticut if that is not his under- 
standing. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Vermont is trying to put me in a very 
awkward position, which is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I am not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to him 
that what occurred is this—and he will 
remember it, as will other Senators—I 
suggested to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the amendment could be put 
into the bill by way of a proviso. He 
said that he could not get in touch with 
the military officials with whom he had 
been in touch, and that he could not tell 
me whether he would be willing to handle 
the amendment in the way I suggested. 
I thought we would suspend the rule, and 
that I.would call a meeting of the com- 
mittee tomorrow. At that time we could 
have the military men appear and we 
could agree on the language of the 
amendment. That is the whole sum and 
substance of it. 

I told the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I had been informed by the Parlia- 
mentarian that I had no right to make 
an agreement, and I merely made a sug- 
gestion to the Senator to the extent 
which I have stated. 

Mr. LODGE, I did not understand 
there were any rules which would prevent 
the Senate from adopting my amend- 
ment if the Senate wished to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is nothing in 
the rules which would prevent it. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The point of order 
having been made against the original 
amendment, it cannot be before the Sen- 
ate without a suspension of the rule, 
Therefore, an amendment to change the 
language of the original amendment can- 
not be considered by the Senate until the 
Senate first agrees to suspend the rule so 
that the amendment can be offered. 
That is the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am not 
trying to raise the question of veracity. 
I am raising the question of accuracy of 
my own memory. I have had it verified 
by one Member of the Senate and differ- 
entiated by ancther. 

At the time of the conversation the 
situation was different than it now is. 
The parliamentary question had not been 
raised at that time. But we are now 
confronted with the question of whether 
we shall waive the rule, and on that ques- 
tion I believe it is very important for the 
Senate to know what is pending, and to 
understand it thoroughly. The differ- 
ence between the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Tennessee and the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts should be clearly 
understood before we vote on the pending 
motion, I trust that the leaders will 
allow this question to go over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me, I will state that 
I concur in the suggestion. I have just 
made the same suggestion to the Senator 
from Tennessee. What is to go ints the 
amendment may determine how some of 
us shall vote on the motion to suspend the 
rule. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It would certainly con- 
trol my vote in that respect. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. For example, if the 
Janguage which has been written in in 
pencil on page 5, after the word “ap- 
propriate,” namely, “and no amounts 
withheld from any contractor as a result 
of renegotiation of any contract,” is to 
be put in I should not vote for the sus- 
pension of the rule, because I do not 
believe in doing that. That question 
ought to be settled, and I think that in 
view of the fact it is now almost 5 o’clock 
the best thing to do is to suspend the 
proceedings of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to suspending at the 
present time, but I wish it distinctly un- 
derstood that the amendment is not 
mine at all. It is an amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The 
Parliamentarian informed me—and I 
so stated to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and I thought the Senator from 
Vermont heard it because it was in his 
hearing, but I am sorry he did not hear 
it—that I have no right to make an 
agreement about the amendment; that 
it is a committee amendment and not 
mine. If it had been my amendment I 
should have been very happy to act on 
it in the way suggested. I am sure the 
Senator from Massachusetts understood 
it in the way I have stated. I am sure 
the Senator from Connecticut also un- 
derstood it in that way, because that is 
the fact. That is all there is to it. It is 
a fact. 

I shall call a meeting of the committee 
tomorrow, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ver- 
mont is smiling at me as though he did 
not believe me. I do not care a particle 
whether the Senator from Vermont be- 
lieves me or not, but I assert that what 
I have said is the fact, and he will not 
dare to say that it is not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I regret 
that any feeling has been exhibited in 
connection with this matter. 

tir. MCKELLAR. I did not like the 
way the Senator was smiling about it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was not at all smiling 
at what the Senator was saying. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In my judgment, 
the Senator was smiling at what I had 
said. 

Mr. DANAHER. It might be that he 
was smiling at the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, if he was, that 
is a different thing. But I do not like 
that kind of humor. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will agree that it is 
much easier for the Senator from Ver- 
mont to laugh at the Senator from Con- 
necticut than to laugh at him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam not saying one 
way or the other. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is nothing to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says 
there is nothing to it, and I am willing 
to accept his explanation. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to be clear 
in my own mind as to what is the pro- 
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gram. We are not to vote on the mo- 
tion to suspend the rule until tomorrow; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce 
to the members of the Appropriations 
Committee who are present in the 
Chamber that I have asked the clerk 
of the committee to invite all members 
of the committee to be present at a meet- 
ing of the committee tomorrow. I 
should especially like to have the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, who offered 
the amendment, appear at the meeting. 
The meeting will be at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS IN THE 
COAST GUARD 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, certain 
Coast Guard nominations have been re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on 
Commerce, which the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BatLey], wishes to have taken 
up at this time and acted upon. As in 
executive session, I aSk unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations be considered. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the nominations were 
unanimously reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHITE. In those circumstances, 
I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the clerk will state the 
nominations, 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Commodore Joseph F. Farley to 
be rear admiral in the Coast Guard while 
serving as Assistant Chief of Operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Philip B. Eaton to be rear 
admiral while serving as Assistant En- 
gineer in Chief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Earl G. Rose to be commo- 
dore, for temporary service, while serv- 
ing as commander, Greenland Patrol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the nominations confirmed today, 
as well as those which have been con- 
firmed by the Senate previously and not 
heretofore sent to the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the President will be notified forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah in the chair) laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States nominating Capt. 
Willard A Kitts 3d to be a rear admiral 
in the Navy, for temporary service, while 
serving as Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, to rank from December 1, | 
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1943, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN JOINT RESO- 
LUTION DURING RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate today 
passed House Joint Resolution 199, hav- 
ing to do with the statute of limitations 
in connection with Pearl Harbor. I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess the Vice President be authorized to 
sign it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr.BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, December 8, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate December 7, 1943: 
PROMOTION IN THE NAvY 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
Capt. Willard A. Kitts 3d, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, to rank from 
the 1st day of December 1943. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 7, 1943. 

UNITED StaTEs Coast GuARD 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Joseph F. Farley to be a rear admiral, for 
temporary service, while serving as Assistant 
Chief of Operations. 

Philip B. Eaton (E) to be a rear admiral, for 
temporary service, while serving as Assistant 
Engineer in Chief. 

Earl G. Rose to be a commodore, for tem- 
porary service, while serving as commander, 
Greenland Patrol, to rank from November 1, 
1943. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, DecEMBER 7, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, on the anniversary of 
the grimmest hour in American history, 
give ear to Thy words and consider our 
meditation; grant that our fellow 
countrymen may harken unto Thy voice: 
“Fret not thyself because of evildoers, 
neither be thou envious against the 
workers of iniquity.” Through the dreary 
desert of suffering and sin, we pray for a 
highway for the march of all emanci- 
pated peoples. “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord and He shall bring it to pass.” 

Heavenly Father, universal is the hand 
of justice that holds the eternal scale. 
As we meet the challenge of today, 
grant that we may keep enthroned witk- 
in the spirit of humaniiy, which is the 
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meiciful endowment of our Master. Al- 
low us not to relax the divinity of ofr 
immortal souls, nor treasure up wrath 
against any nation which forgets God. 
O let us labor for the advancement and 
the release of man from the chains of 
tyranny and the promise of future days 
will assume for us fresh meaning and 
power in all the vicissitudes of this world. 
Inspire all to bring to this Chamber tithes 
of time, of energy, and of understanding. 
O come and reign above all treaties that 
the Christian precepts may be augmented 
in all lands and thus they will be brought 
into closer relationship with Thee and 
become the garden of our Lord. In the 
name of Him who is the Prince of Peace 
and the Son of man. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, December 6, 1943, was read and 
approved. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SESSION OF 
THE HOUSE—COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs may 
sit today during the time the House is in 
session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


CASH PAYMENT TO MEN AND WOMEN OF 
ARMED FORCES UPON DISCHARGE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent-to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
heartily approve and endorse the state- 
ment made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Minority Leader 
Martin, calling for immediate action on 
legislation to grant a cash payment to 
the men and women of our armed forces 
at the time of their discharge. He will 
have my full cooperation in a deter- 
mined effort to get action on this pro- 
posal before Christmas. 

Even dishonorably discharged men, on 
their release from a sentence of con- 
finement, are given a suit of clothes. 
Honorably discharged personnel are paid 
up to the date of their discharge and 
must then drift for themselves until they 
are able to establish a claim for dis- 
ability, if they have such a claim, before 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Certainly it is not the intention of 
either the Congress or the American 
people to shirk our joiut responsibility 
for assisting the discharged veteran to 
readjust himself to civilian life. 

We have a duty to perform for these 
discharged service men and women, who 
ere being returned to civil life by the 
thousands. It is an obligation which we 
cannot conscientiously postpone any 
longer. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Minority Leader Martin, sounded the 
call to action when he urged the pas- 
sege of suitable legislation before the 
Christmas holidays. ‘'Fhis job must be 
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done eventually. Why not now? No 
American service Man or woman should 
be permitted to suffer because of any 
failure on our part to act immediately. 

This is an American responsibility— 
not a partisan issue. 

I believe all Members of Congress will 
approve of the purpose of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Joz Martin, to deal 
justly and generously with the honorably 
discharged veterans of this war, and will 
be happy to join with him in his effort 
to take this first essential step toward 
the rehabilitation of the members of our 
armed forces. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mr. McCormack addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article from the Washington Daily News, 
of Washington, D. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to include therein an address deliv- 
ered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Davis] before the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau Association, at Memphis, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
with reference to two subjects and to in- 
clude an article in reference to each. — 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include therein a speech I made before 
the national executive committee of the 
American Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House after 
the special orders today for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
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marks and to include a very brief edi- 
ae from the Pathfinder on the subsidy 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WASTAGE BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, the foliow- 
ing is from George E. Hardy, known as 
Old Man River, former clerk of the courts 
in Lucas County, Ohio: 

In. Port Clinton, Ohio, Dr. Poole passed on 
recently. He was the head of Poole Hospital. 
Among the things he left was a 5-gallon con- 
tainer of alcohol needed by the Army and the 
Navy and every hospital in the-country. The 
alcohol, according to the ruling, could not be 
sold nor given away. How to dispose of it? 
An officer or employee of the Internal Revenue 
Department came from Cleveland and poured 


the 5 gallons of good grain alcohol down a 
sewer. 


The Unicast Co., of Toledo, remodeled and 
enlarged the American Bridge Co. plant out 
East Broadway Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

When one of the jobs was finished a goodly 
amount of good lumber was left over. It 
could not be sold or given away. How to 
dispose of it? The decision was to burn it, 
and it was burned. 


I want a little information. I tried to 
find out the why and wherefore. I have 
not learned how to phone or go down to 
departments and find out some of these 
things. I was told to look into the short 
range; look into the long range; take a 
broad view. If X equals pi and is divided 
by the cube root of something nobody 
understands, you get the usual evasive 
answer, but is it right to thus fool the 
Representatives of the people? 

In God’s and country’s name, will 
someone show me what to do to no longer 
get the run-around and a smile in answer 
to miles and miles of errand running for 
constituents who want unequivocal an- 
swers based on facts and common sense? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


ABSENTEE VOTING BY SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this 


morning’s issue of PM, the uptown edi- 
tion of the Communist Daily Worker, 
which is being financed by the tax-dodg- 
ing fortune of Marshall Field, and which 
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is supporting the Lucas-Worley bill to 
set up Federal machinery to control the 
elections of this country, comes out and 
denounces those of us who are trying to 
pass a real soldier absentee voting bill, 
such as the substitute passed by the Sen- 
ate on last Friday. 

This yellow sheet quotes a statement 
from a Negro woman named Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, whom the Dies commit- 
tee said belonged to four Communist 
organizations that had been denounced 
by the Department of Justice as being 
both dangerous and subversive. She is 
quoted as denouncing what she calls 
poll-tax Democrats and Northern Re- 
publicans, for passing the Eastland- 
McKellar-McClellan substitute for the 
so-called Lucas-Worley bill. 

That substitute will enable our men in 
the armed forces to vote, and have their 
votes counted, without destroying the 
election machinery of every State in the 
Union. 

Today I am receiving a great many 
letters and telegrams from people in New 
York, largely from Brooklyn, urging me 
to vote against this substitute. Let us 
take a glance at them. Here is one from 
Mrs. Lillian Kapnik, who is opposed to 


this Eastland-Rankin bill, as she calls it. | 


You know I introduced it in the House. 

Here is a telegram from Mr. Julius 
Reisman. He is opposed to the Eastland- 
McKellar-McClellan-Rankin bill. He 
wants one passed that will take control 
of our elections away from the States, 
and concentrate it into the hands of a 
Federal bureau. 

Mr, William Liebowitz writes me that 
he is opposed to this substitute. Mrs. 
K. L. Lowenstein writes me that she is 
opposed to it. Ethel Siegel, Mrs. Roth- 
man, Miss Pearl Priess, Mrs. Ethel T. 
Surowitz, Hirsch Zibman, and Mrs. 
Rubenstein, are all opposed to this bill 
which we are trying to pass, giving the 
soldiers the right to vote by absentee 
ballots, and leaving the election machin- 
ery in the hands of the various States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

TAXES ON MARSHALL FIELD ESTATE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] would do a little more to get this 
money that Marshall Field is using to 
support PM and put it into the United 
States Treasury by way of tax, he would 
not have these attacks on measures 
which would give the soldiers the right to 
vote. 

A long time ago, I remember the gen- 
tleman was advoca*jng some sort of tax 
that would recapture or put into the 
Treasury some of the Marshall Field mil- 
lions; millions that are backing, subsidiz- 
ing PM and the Chicago Sun. If the gen- 
tleman will continue that program and 
get that inheritance money into the 
Treasury, some of our troubles would 
all be over, and it would not be necessary 
for you and I every day to talk about 
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PM, the Chicago Sun, the Daily Worker, 
the publications which attack Congress. 

Mr.RANKIN. That is one thing I am 
driving at, because this Communist pa- 
per called PM is financed with money 
that is escaping taxation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I thought you had 
forgotten about it. You mean you want 
to get this Marshall Field money into the 
United States Treasury? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I want to get that 
money into the Treasury before it is all 
wasted on PM. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is all right, 
just so we understand each other. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A meSsage from the Senate by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8.1285. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, which provided a method 
of voting, in time of war, by members of 
the land and naval forces absent from the 
place of their residence, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr. RANKIN. Would it be in order, 


Mr. Speaker, to ask unanimous consent | 


to take this bill up and put it on passage 
at this time? 
The SPEAKER. Not at this time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two informal addresses made by 
the President to the soldiers at Teheran. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I had a 
special order for today of 15 minutes. I 
ask unanimous consent that this order 
may be transferred to tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I had a 
special order for today. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be transferred to 
Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it | 


is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot remain silent any 
longer; I want to tell the House how I 
feel about this question of letting the 
soldiers vote. I do not care who is on 
one side and who is on another; the 
thing looks very plain to me, If we 
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really believe, as I most certainly do, 
that any man who is good enough to 
fight for his country should have the 
right to cast a ballot in a national elec- 
tion, we ought to give him that right 
in the simplest, most direct way we pos- 
sibly can. It is my judgment that a mere 
pronouncement on the part of the Con- 
gress suggesting that the States make 
provision in some manner for the soldier 
vote is meaningless evasion of the issue. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. It cannot 
be done legally otherwise. 

Mr, RANKIN. That is not all our bill 
does. It also directs the Army and the 
Navy to transmit these ballots to them 
and gives them free air-mail service. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does 
the gentleman know there are many 
States that do not even have an absentee 
ballot system? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is the only legal 
way in which it can be done. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 
ELECTION CONTEST: E. O. CLARK 

AGAINST JACK NICHOLS, SECOND CON- 

GRESSIONAL DISTRICT, OKLAHOMA 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 


| Clerk of the House, which was read and, 


together with the accompanying docu- 


| ments, referred to the Committee on 


Elections No. 3 and ordered printed: 


DECEMBER 6, 1943. 
The honorable the SpeaKEr, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: I have the honor to lay before the 
House of Representatives the contest for a 
seat in the House of Representatives for the 
Seventy-eighth Congress of the United States 
for the Second Congressional District of the 
State of Oklahoma, E. O. Clark against Jack 
Nichols, natice of which has been filed in the 
Office of the Clerk of the House; and also 
transmit herewith original testimony, papers, 
and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved March 
2, 1887, entitled “An act relating to contested- 
election cases,” the Clerk has opened and 
printed the testimony in the above case, 
and such portions of the testimony as the 
parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed 
proper to the Clerk, after giving the requisite 
notices, have been printed and indexed, to- 
gether with the notice of contest, and the 
answer thereto, and original papers and ex- 
hibits have been sealed up and are ready to 
be laid before the Committee on Elections. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the 
aforesaid case have been mailed to the con- 
testant and the same number to the con- 
testee, which, together with the briefs of the 
parties, will be laid before the Committee on 


| Elections, to which the case shall be referred, 


Yours respectfully, 
SoutTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks and to 
include therein letters I wrote to the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, and their 
answers. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
THE BATTLE OF TARAWA 
Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my, own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Disney addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter from Gov. 
John J. Dempsey, a former Member of 
this House, to the other Governors of 
these States on the subject of the price 
of crude petroleum, and a list of the 
Governors who responded. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST 
AIRPLANE FLIGHT BY WILBUR AND 
ORVILLE WRIGHT 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 
175, commemorating the fortieth anni- 
versary of the first airplane flight by 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, with a Sen- 
ate amendment and agree to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

—_ Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, as I understand, the ef- 
fect of the Senate amendment is merely 
to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; the matter 
stricken out is not material to the bill. 
It leaves the resolution in form author- 
izing the commemoration of the fortieth 
anniversary. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of the 
preamble. 


Mr. 


The Senate amendment was agreed to 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CurTIs] may address 
the House for 15 minutes at the conclu- 
sion of other special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


ARTHUR C. NORCUTT 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, S. 648, for the relief of 
Arthur C. Norcutt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000, 
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to Arthur C. Norcutt, of Mason City, Nebr., 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for the 
‘death of his son, Roger Thaine Norcutt 
(CC7-—280466), who died on July 17, 1937, as 
the result of a disease contracted by him 
while an enrollee in the Seven Hundred and 
Fifty-ninth Company, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, at Mitchell, Nebr.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MEADOW BROOK CLUB 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1001, 
for the relief of the Meadow Brook Club. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to settle 
and adjust the claim of the Meadow Brook 
Club, of Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., for 
reimbursement of the cost of removing 4 
160-foot flagpole from its premises on or 
about December 20, 1941, at the request of 
the commanding officer at Mitchel Field, and 
to allow in full and final settlement of the 
claim not to exceed $500. There is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $500, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the payment of the claim: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VERNA MAE ROSSELL AND WINIFRED 
ROSSELL MOONEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1038, 
for the relief of Verna Mae Rossell and 
Winifred Rossell Mooney. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Verna Mae Ros- 
sell, of Mount Holly, N. J., the sum of 
$3,420.50, and to Winifred Rossell Mooney, of 
Fort Monroe, Va., the sum of $575, in full 
satisfactior of their respective claims against 
the United States for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries sustained and for reimburse-: 
ment for medical and hospital expenses in- 
curred by them when the automobile in 
which they were riding as passengers was 
struck by a United States Army truck on 
State Highway No. 39 near Fort Dix, N. J., 
on Januayy 18, 1941: Provided, That no part 
of the amounts appropriated in this act. in 
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excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeq- 
ing $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EDWARD H. SMITH 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
213, for the relief of Edward H. Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Edward H. Smith, Glasgow, Ky., the sum of 
$25, such sum representing the amount 
earned by Edward H. Smith for services as 
United States Conciliation Commissioner for 
the District Court of the Western District of 
Kentucky between February 25, 1939, and 
June 1941, during which period he served as 
a de facto officer, his appointment as com- 
missioner having expired previous to the 
former date and his new commission not 
being effective until after the later date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “as a de facto 
officer” and insert “without a de jure status.” 

Page 2, after line 4, insert “Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WASHINGTON, BRANDYWINE & POINT 
LOOKOUT RAILROAD CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 990, 
for the relief of the Washington, Brandy- 
wine & Point Lookout Railroad Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
accept the sum of $50,000 in full settlement 
and discharge of the indebtedness of the 
Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookout 
Railroad Co., a corporation duly organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Maryland, to the United States, including 
unpaid interest, evidenced by a note dated 
July 6, 1918, in the principal amount of 
$50,000 executed by the company pursuant to 
the provisions of the Federal Control Act, 
approved March 21, 1918, and to release all 
evidences of indebtedness and collateral held 
as security therefor, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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MILDRED B. HAMPTON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1412, for the relief of Mildred B. Hamp- 


ton. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mildred B. Hampton, of Baltimore, Md., 
the sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries sustained as a result of being struck 
by a United States Army truck, at the inter- 
section of Wilkins Avenue and Monroe Street, 
Baltimore, Md., on July 7, 1942: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$2,000.” 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, offered by Mr. McGrecor: Page 1, line 
6, strike out “$2,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,000.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


W, J. COX 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2097, for the relief of W. J. Cox. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to W. J. 
Cox, the sum of $10,000, in full settlements 
of all claims for damages for personal in- 
Juries received by him when he was struck 
by a United States Army ambulance, license 
No. W-7795 U. §. A., on United States High- 
way No. 11, about 614 miles east of Christians- 
burg, Va., on June 3, 1940, which ambulance 
was operated by the Sixteenth Regiment 
Medical Corps by Pvt. Claude Roberts: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said 
Claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. Any person violating the provi- 
Sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 





misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after “Cox”, insert “of Roa- 
noke, Va.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,661.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “for damages” 
and insert in lieu thereof “against the United 
States.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MINERVA C. DAVIS 


.The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2109, for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Minerva C. Davis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the. Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to C. Bayard Davis, 
Alton, Ill., administrator of the estate of Mrs. 
Minerva C. Davis, the sum of $1,654.30. Such 
sum represents an amount equal to the addi- 
tional amount of pension which Dr. Charles 
Davis, a Civil War veteran, was entitled to 
receive under the provisions of section 2 of 
the Pension Act of May 1, 1920, for the period 
from May 1, 1920, to August 12, 1926, the date 
of his death. Aclaim for the amount of such 
pension was made after his death and his 
widow, Mrs. Minerva C. Davis, received notice 
of its approval. The check in payment ar- 
rived after her death, and was therefore re- 
turned to the Veterans’ Administration and 
canceled. 


were 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “to”, strike 
out “C. Bayard Davis, Alton, Ill., adminis- 
trator of.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the figures “$1,654.30”, 
strike out the period and insert in lieu there- 
of a comma, 

Page 1, beginning with line 7, strike out 
the remainder of the bill and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
the amount of check No. 308977, which 
was made payable to Mrs. Minerva C. 
Davis on accoynt of pension due, but ar- 
rived at post office of the addressee after her 
death and was returned to the Treasury for 
cancelation: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BESSIE EASON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3537, for the relief of Bessie Eason. 


were 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Bessie Eason, Meridian, Miss., the sum 
of $350, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for certain vet- 
erans’ allotment checks assigned to her by 
Henry Noel Eason during the years 1917, 
1918, and 1919, which were never received: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 





With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$350” and insert 
“$306.33.” 

Line 8, after “by” insert “her sons”, and 
after “Eason” insert “and John Logan Eason.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


OSWALD L. SAWYER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2690, for the relief of Oswald L. Sawyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States 
of America, for personal injuries sustained 
by Oswald L. Sawyer as a result of an acci- 
dent involving a United States Army truck 
near Camp Battle, New Bern, N. C., on De- 
cember 21, 1942. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, after “appropriated”, insert 
“to Oswald L. Sawyer, of New Bern, North 
Carolina.” 

Line 8, after “injuries”, insert “, medical 
and hospital expenses incident thereto.” 

Line 9, strike out “by Oswald L. Sawyer.” 

Page 2, at the end of the bill, insert the 
following: “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ESTATE OF JOHN H. CATHCART 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1062, for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Cathcart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to J. H. Cathcart, 
doctor of medicine, of Gaffney, S. C., as ad- 
ministrator of the estate of John H. Cath- 
cart, the sum of $1,742.19. Payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
egainst the United States on account of dam- 
ages to lands and crops of the said estate 
resulting from the activities of First Army 
maneuvers in Fairfield County, S. C., in the 
fall of 1941. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bil! was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH SCARPELLA AND DOROTHY 
SCARPELLA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2390, for the relief of Joseph Scarpella 
and Dorothy Scarpella. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the author of the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


DAVID HICKEY POST, AMERICAN LEGION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2457, for the relief of David Hickey Post 
No. 235 of the American Legion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
David Hickey Post No. 235 of the American 
Legion, of St. Louis, Mo., the sum of $292.50, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for expenses incurred in the 
buying and erecting in David Hickey Park, 
St. Louis, of a memorial monument, which 
later had to be removed from David Hickey 
Park, at the expense of said American Legion 
Post No. 235, when such park was comman- 
Geered by the United States Government: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 


was 
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act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$292.50” and . 


insert “$275.” 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RUTH E. P. PHILLIPS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2804, for the relief of Ruth E. P. Phillips. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ruth E. P. Phillips, 
Rockingham County, Va., widow of the late 
Amos Russell Phillips, the sum of $10,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Ruth 
E. P. Phillips and of the estate of the said 
Amos Russell Phillips against the United 
States arising out of a collision, on November 
21, 1942, at the intersection of Fourteenth 
and K Streets NW., Washington, D. C., be- 
tween the vehicle in which the said Amos 
Russell Phillips was riding and a vehicle in 
the service of the Army of the United States, 
resulting in the death of the said Amos 
Russell Phillips. 


With the following committee amend- 


ment; 


Page 1, line 6, after “Virginia” strike out 
the remainder of the bill and insert the 
following: “as executrix of the estate of Amos 
Russell Phillips, deceased, the sum of 
$6,427.80, in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Ruth E. P. Phillips and of the estate 
of the said Amos Russell Phillips, deceased, 
against the United States for property dam- 
age, medical and hospital expenses, and for 
the death of said Amos Russell Phillips, aris- 
ing out of a collision on November 21, 1942, 
at the intersection of Fourteenth and K 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C., between the 
vehicle in which the said Amos Russell 
Phillips was riding and a vehicle in the serv- 
ice of the Army of the United States, result- 
ing in the death of the said Amos Russell 
Phillips: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of Services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
Shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


; The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Ruth E. P. Phillips, 


as executrix of the estate of Amos Russell - 


Phillips, deceased.” 
LLOYD L, JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3157, for the relief of Lloyd L, Johnson. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill,.as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lloyd L. Johnson, 
of Dallas, Tex., the sum of $4,398.90. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Lloyd L. John- 
son against the United States for personal 
injuries sustained when a United States Army 
truck collided with an automobile in which 
he was riding on United States Highway 
No, 81, approximately 2 miles south of San 
Marcos, Tex., On January 12, 1943. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, after “sum of” strike out the 
remainder of line 6 and all of lines 7 and 8 
and insert the following: “$1,500; to pay the 
sum of $1,250 to P. B. Hume, of Dallas, Texas, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries and prop- 
erty damages.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “he was” and insert 
“they were.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
“agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Lloyd L. Johnson 
and P. B. Hume.” 


DEPENDENTS OF DR. ARTHUR B. 
WYSE, AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
337°, for the relief of the dependents of 
Dr. Arthur B. Wyse, and others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U.S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, secs. 
751-791), the late Dr. Arthur B. Wyss, 
Dr. Charles R. Hoover, Dr. Lawrence S. 
Moyer, and Israel H. Tilles, who died as the 
result of the collision of naval aircraft which 
occurred June 8, 1942, off Lakehurst, N. J., 
while engaged in scientific research for 
the United States, shall be deemed to have 
been civil employees of the United States 
within the purview of said act, at the time 
of their deaths, and compensation for death 
payable under said act shall accrue from the 
date of their deaths and shall be payable to 
such dependents of such decedents as may 
qualify under section 10 of said act, under 

_the conditions therein provided, such com- 
pensation to be computed in the manner 
prescribed by said act upon the basis of the 
monthly pay respectively of such decedents 
in their employment under the direction of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, or upon the basis of monthly pay of 








1943 


¢175 in the event that at the time of death 
sny such decedent was serving without com- 
pensation. Any compensation for death re- 
ceived by any such dependent under any other 
workmen’s compensation law shall be credited 
against any compensation which such de- 
pendent may receive by reason of this act. 
No right to benefits shall accrue under this 


act unless a written claim for compensation 
is filed under such act of September 7, 1916, as 
amended, within 1 year from the date of 


enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DALE McNEAL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1410, for the relief of Dale McNeal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BUFFETT, Mr. MOTT, and Mr. 
McGREGOR. objected and, under the 
rule, the bill was recommitted to the 
Committee on Claims. 


RUTH E. STUDLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1839, for the relief of Ruth E. Studley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR, Mr. MOTT, and Mr. 
BUFFETT objected and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


RICHARD ZIELINSKI AND HIS PARENTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1847, for the relief of Richard Zielinski 
and his parents. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Richard Zielinski and 
his parents, of Toledo, Ohio, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000, for personal injuries suf- 
fered as a result of being struck by a United 
States mail truck at 6:10 p. m. on April 12, 
1933, while the driver of said truck was in the 
performance of his duty in connection with 
the pick-up and delivery of the United States 
mail, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “to Richard Zie- 
linski and his parents, of Toledo, Ohio, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $10,000,” and insert 
“out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
Wise appropriated, to the legal guardian of 
Richard Zielinski, of Toledo, Ohio, the sum 
of $1,000 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
Claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


amendments were 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the legal guard- 
ian of Richard Zielinski, a minor.” 


KENNETH E. SHEPARD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2189, for the relief of Kenneth E. 
Shepard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, cut of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ken- 
neth E. Shepard, of Washington, D. C., the 
sum of $668.88. Such sum shall be accepted 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for services rendered as an em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture from 
October 12, 1941, to November 24, 1941, inclu- 
sive, for which he has not heretofore been 
compensated: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EDWIN FOLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2772, for the relief of Edwin Foley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury’be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Edwin Foley, of 
Mukwonago, Wis., the sum of $126, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for reimbursement of said sum paid 
by him for clerk hire in the post office at 
Clinton, Wis., for the period May 12, 1942, 
to June 30, 1942, during which period he mis- 
takenly considered himself as postmaster, 
on leave on account of illness, when, in fact, 
his tenure as postmaster had expired on May 
12, 1942: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
tnereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

ADELARD DEMERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2875, for the relief of Adelard Demers. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Adelard Demers, 
Lowell, Mass., the sum of $1,250. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Adelard Demers 
against the United States on account of per- 
sonal injuries sustained on January 6, 1942, 
in Lowell, Mass., when the automobile which 
he was operating was involved in a collision 
with a United States Army truck. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,250” and 
insert “$572.” 

At the end of the bill add the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


G. F. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3661, for the relief of G. F. Allen, chief 
disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of G. F. Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treas- 
ury Department, in an amount not to exceed 
$4,796.85, for items suspended or disallowed, 
as enumerated in House Report No. 909, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, first session. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General is author- 
ized and directed to allow credit in the ac- 
counts of former officers of the Division of 
Disbursement, Treasury Department, for 
items suspended or disallowed, not to exceed 
the amounts stated, as enumerated in House 
Report No. 909, Seventy-eighth Congress, first 
session: E. C. Bailey, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, Santa Fe, N. Mex., $5; 
J. F. Cannon, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department, Atlanta, Ga., $123.37; W. F. 
Cramer, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, District of Columbia, $773.81; 
J. J. Gallagher, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department, New York, N. Y., $66.44; J. M. 
Haynes, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Jackson, Miss., $146.27; F. A. 
Holmes, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Chicago, Ill., $14.32; J. B. Lappin, 
former disbursing clerk, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Boston, Mass., $10; P. J. Larkin, former 
disbursing clerk, Treasury Department, New 
Haven, Conn., $51.35; D. E. Love, former dis- 
bursing clerk, Treasury Department, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., $12.41; J. H. Nichols, former dis- 
bursing clerk, Treasury Department, Newark, 
N. J., $35; A. H. Williams, former disbursing 
clerk, Treasury Department, Raleigh, N. C., 
$5.96; L. V. Witcombe, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, Harrisburg, Pa., $127.32, 
together with the amounts of any additional 
payments which have been or may be sus- 
Pended or disallowed in the said account more 
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than 8 years after such payments were made: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall certify that in his opinion there is no 
evidence of fraud on the part of the indi- 
viduals making such payments. 

Sec. 3. No charge shall be made against the 
certifying officer responsible for the certifi- 
cation of vouchers pursuant to the provisions 
of Executive Order No. 6166, dated June 10, 
1933, and any charge heretofore made against 
any such officer, shall be removed, for the 
amount of any payment for which credit 
shall be allowed under sections 1 and 2 of 
this act, where the head of the department 
or establishment concerned, or his duly au- 
thorized representative, shall certify to the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
that the payment appears to have been made 
without fraud on the part of the certifying 
officer. 

Sec. 4. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorizei and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of H. T. Tate 
and W. O. Woods, former Treasurers of the 
United States, and W. A. Julian, Treasurer of 
the United States, for sums not to exceed 
$735, $4,154.63, and $16.638.26, respectively, 
representing unavailable items in their ac- 
counts as former Treasurers and Treasurer 
of the United States, as enumerated in House 
Report No. 909, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
first session: Provided, That any recoveries 
heretofore or hereafter made in respect of 
any of the foregoing items, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Comptroller General of the 
United States, be applied to offset unavailable 
items of a similar character hereafter aris- 
ing in the accounts of the former Treasurers 
and Treasurer, respectively, upon a showing 
that such unavailable items have occurred 
without fraud on the part of the former 
Treasurers or Treasurer. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $575.75, which amount 
shall be credited to the Treasurer’s account 
in order to adjust unavailable items result- 
ing from overpayments and a check paid on 
forged endorsement which check was lost in 
the Office of the Treasurer of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ANNA MATTIL AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3729, for the relief of Anna Mattil and 
others. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Anna 
Mattil, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $20,000; 
to Mildred Reed, Coldwater, N. Y., the sum 
of $10,000; to John A. Mattil, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $4,000; to John H. Mattil, 
Sr., Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $1,500; to 
Edward Kolb, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
$5,000; to Anna Fritz Starr, Rochester, N. Y., 
the sum of $1,000; to Deloris Clow, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $5,000; to Julia Valentine, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $3,000; to the 
legal guardian of Betty Jane Mosher, a minor, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $10,000; to the 
legal guardian of Mary Ann Thesing, a minor, 
' Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $5,000; to the 
legal guardian of Marjorie St. John, a minor, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $20,000; to the 
legal guardian of George Mattil, a minor, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $20,000; and to 
the legal guardian of Susie Spier, a minor, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $5,000, in full 
settiement of all their claims against the 
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Government of the United States for per- 
sona! injuries sustained by them as the re- 
sult of an explosion and fire caused by agents 
of the Bureau of Prohibition during a raid in 
the city of Rochester, N. Y., July 7, 1933: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or at- 
toerneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claims. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or at- 
torneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amounts appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claims, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures ‘“$20,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$1,250.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “$10,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$300.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures “$4,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$300.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the figures “$1,- 
500”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$250.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the figures “$5,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$300.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the figures “$1,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$300.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out the figures “‘$5,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$300.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the figures “$3,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$100.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the figures “$10,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$750.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out the figures “$5,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures “$500.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out the figures “‘$20,- 
000"; insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$1,500.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the figures “$20,- 
000”; insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$1,000.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the figures “$5,- 


000”; insert in lieu thereof “$750; to legal’ 


guardian of Richard Ormsby, a minor, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., the sum of $1,500, and to Rich- 
ard Smith, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $250.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

MARDEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3747, for the relief of the Marden Con- 
struction Co. 

Mr. MOTT, Mr. McGREGOR, and Mr. 
BUFFETT objected, and the bill, under 
the rule, was recommitited to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2508, to authorize the payment of addi- 
tional compensation to special counsel 


in the case of United States against 


Standard Oil of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute a simi- 
lar Senate bill, S. 1049. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $15,000, to John W. Preston, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the sum of $10,000, to 
Annette Abbott Adams, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., as additional compensation for services 
rendered by them between October 1, 1935, 
and September 80, 1941, as special counsel 
and assistant special counsel, respectively, 
for the United States, in the action of United 
States against the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, for an accounting and to quiet title 
to sections 16 and ‘6, township 380 south, 
range 23 east, Mount Diablo meridian, located 
in the -Elk Hills oil field in California: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H, R. 2508) was 
laid on the table. 


REV. C. M. McKAY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
544, for the relief of Rev. C. M. McKay. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Rev. C. M. 
McKay, Leesburg, Fla., the sum of $1,290.10. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Rev. 
C. M. McKay against the United States 
on account of personal injuries sustained 
by him on August 16, 1941, in Jacksonville, 
Fla., when the automobile in which he was 
riding was in collision with a United States 
Navy bus. 





With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,290.10” and 
insert “$1,000.” 

On page 2, after the word “bus” insert 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF LORRAINE NOVAK 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 


3173, for the relief of the legal guardian 
of Lorraine Novak, a minor, 


were 





1943 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $4,500 to the legal guardian of Lorraine 
Novak, a minor, of New York, N. Y., in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries sustained on 
January 28, 1942, when she was severely 
purned by steam as the result of project op- 
erations of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$4,500” and insert 
“$2,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ERIC W. RODGERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1282, 
for the relief of Eric W. Rodgers. 

Mr. BUFFETT and Mr. MOTT object- 
ed, and the bill, under the rule, was re- 
committed to the Committee on Claims. 


WILLIAM CARROLL KNOX 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1290, 
for the relief of William Carroll Knox. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the ‘ill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to William Carroll 
Knox, of Winchester, Tenn., the sum of 
$186.65, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for services rendered as United States com- 
missioner ut Winchester, Tenn., for the period 
from October 22, 1942, to November 23, 1942, 
inclusive, such claim having been disallowed 
by reason of the fact that his term of office 
as such commissioner expired prior to the 
time such services were rendered: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PACIFIC DRY DOCK & REPAIR CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
610, for the relief of Pacific Dry Dock 
& Repair Co., Inc, 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Pacific 
Dry Dock & Repair Co., a corporation, created 
by and existing under the laws of the 
State of California, the legal owner of a 
drydock and repair yard, including marine 
railway No. 1, at Oakland, Calif., which 
said marine railway was seriously damaged 
on or about June 13, 1941, by collisions of the 
United States tug Colonel Ernest H. Agnew 
and the barge Pacific in tow of said tug with 
said marine railway No. 1, for damages caused 
by said collisions may be sued for in the 
United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of California and that said court 
shall have jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine such suit according to the principles of 
law and rules of practice obtaining in like 
cases between private parties at common law 
and to enter a judgment or decree for the 
amount of such damages and costs, if any, 
as shall be found to be due against the 
United States in favor of the said Pacific Dry 
Dock & Repair Co., upon the same prin- 
ciples and measures of liability and damage 
as in like cases between private parties and 
with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to 
the Attorney General of the United States as 
may be provided by order of the said court, 
and it shall be the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to cause the United States attorney in 
said district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provided further, That said 
suit shall be brought and commenced within 


| 6 months of the date of the passage of this 


act. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General of the United 
States is authorized to arbitrate, compromise, 
or settle any claim on which a suit at law 
would lie under provisions of this act, and for 
which a suit at law has actually been filed. 

Set. 3. There. is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sum as may be necessary to pay 
the amount of any judgment rendered by 
said court or of any amount fixed by arbitra- 
tion, compromise, or stipulation in respect 
to settlement, of the claim upon which this 
act has authorized suit. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IRVING L. JONES 





The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
929, for the relief of Irving L. Jones. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Irving L. Jones, 
Utica, N. Y., the sum of $195.15. Such sum 
includes $57.65 as reimbursement of trans- 
portation costs incurred by him, and per 
diem allowances totaling $137.50 due him, 
in connection with service performed by him 
as an industry consultant for the Conversion 
Section of the Plumbing and Heating Branch 
of the War Production Board from March 10, 
1942, to March 24, 1942. The said Irving L. 
Jones has not received payment for such 
costs and allowances because, through no 

fault of his own, his appointment did not 
| become effective until March 24, 1942. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$195.15” and in- 
sert “$180.15.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “$137.50” and in- 
| sert “$122.50.” 
Page 2, line 5, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
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in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be: fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing 31,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONFERRING JURISDICTION ON THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS TO HEAR, DETER- 
MINE, AND RENDER JUDGMENT UPON 
THE CLAIM OF THE McCULLOUGH COAL 
CORPORATION AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the next bill on the 
calendar, H. R. 1519, conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the McCullough Coal Corpora- 
tion against the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine, notwithstanding any 
provision of law to the contrary, a suit 
brought within 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of this act against the United States 
by the McCullough Coal Corporation, a Mary- 
land corporation with its place of business at 
Friendsville, Md., on account of depreciation 
in value of its properties as a result of the 
abandonment of the railroad lines of the Con- 
fluence & Oakland Railroad Co. in order to 
enable the War Department to construct a 
flood-control project. After such hearing and 
determination judgment shall be rendered in 
favor of the McCullough Coal Corporation in 
an amount equal to the amount, if any, 
which the court determines the properties of 
such corporation have depreciated in value as 
a result of such abandonment. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sum as may be necessary to pay 
the amount of any judgment rendered pur- 
suant to this act. 


amendments were 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MATHILDE B. MEISTER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2183, for the relief of Mathiide B. Meister. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Mathilde B. Meister, of Washington, D. C., 
the sum of $2,500, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries and medical and other expenses sus- 
tained by her as the result of a fall from a 
stairway in the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway, a National Capital Park, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 24, 1941: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall te unlawful, any contract to the 
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contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this. act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,500” and in- 
gert in lieu thereof “$1,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM M. TUCKER AND NELDA M. 
TUCKER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2639, for the relief of William M. Tucker 
and Neld« M. Tucker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,221.97, to William M. Tucker and Nelda 
M. Tucker, for property damage incurred by 
them, and the sum of $2,500 to Nelda M. 
Tucker, for the death of her mother, Mrs. 
Mary K. Engler, as result of explosion of a 
gas pipe which led into their home, caused by 
work on a Work Projects Administration 
project, located in the vicinity of their home 
on March 31, 1942: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstenmding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: , 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,221.97” and 
insert “$3,000.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$2,500” and in- 
sert “$500.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


H. G. TOOLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2880, for the relief of H. G. Tooley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for the employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U.S. C., 1934 edition, title 5, secs. 
767 and 770), are hereby waived in favor of 
H. G. ‘Tooley, of Greer, 8. C., who is alleged 
to have sustained injuries on May 12, 1942, 
at Columbia Air Base, Columbia, 8. C., while 
employed as foreman in the camp of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Soil Conservation 
Service, at Saluda, S. C., and his claim for 
compensation is authorized to be considered 
and acted upon under the remaining pro- 
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visions of such act, as amended and supple- 
mented by the act of February 15, 1934, if he 
files such claim with the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission not later 
than 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this act. 

Sec 2. The monthly compensation which 
the said H. G. Tooley may be entitled to re- 
ceive by reason of the enactment of this act 
shall commence on the first day of the month 
during which this act is enacted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. ’ 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of individual bills on the Private 
Calendar. 


ERIC W. RODGERS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to return to Calendar No. 
352, the bill (S. 1282) for the relief of 
Eric W. Rodgers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Eric 
W. Rodgers, of Scotland Neck, N. C., the 
sum of $52.38, in full settlement of his claim 
against the United States for expenses in- 
curred October 24, 1935, in transporting his 
dependent wife and children, and household 
goods, from his official station in Salisbury, 
N. C., to his official station at Raleigh, N. C., 
while employed as district manager of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percznt thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks ih the ReEcorp and to include 
therein certain quotations. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein information concerning na- 
tional, State, and county elections in 
Tilinois for 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. PLogser asked and was given 


permission to extend his own remarks‘ 


in the Appendix of the REecorp.) 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent on 
behalf of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MoNnkKIEwIcz] 
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that he may extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein an 
address by the president of the Nationa] 
Committee of Americans of Polish De- 
scent, 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr, MILLER] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


MEDICAL BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have asked for this time today to 
bring to this House and to the coun- 
try a few statements which I trust 
will stimulate the thinking of the 
Members of the House and the people 
of the country generally. No speech is 
worth the effort nor the paper it is writ- 
ten on unless it does stimulate thinking 
and stirs to action. I expect to address 
a part of my remarks to S. 1161, the 
Wagner-Murray bill and a similar bill 
introduced by Representative DINGELL in 
the House. I shall also speak on the 
subject of regimentation of which these 
bills are only an example. 

The practice of medicine under the 
free institutions of this country of ours 
has advanced the healing art until it is 
the envy of the whole world. In the 
short space of 150 years it has so im- 
proved the health of this Nation that 
the life expectancy has been nearly 
doubled. Where it was 35 years it is 
now 63 years. New technics for treating 
disease have been developed and new 
drugs have been discovered. The sulfa 
drugs and penicillin are just the latest 
examples. Free men with great minds 
have founded medical schools and col- 
leges and established laboratories for re- 
search. There has been a ceaseless prob- 
ing and searching of the unknown for 
the purpose of curing disease. Many of 
the terrible diseases of the past have 
been rendered almost harmless. Today, 
twice as many of our wounded now, re- 
cover than in the last World War. 

Under the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills the Federal Government would set 
up a political control of the practice of 
medicine. It would be a step in which 
not only the physician but the individual 
would be regimented, pigeonholed, blue- 
printed and made to do a physical, men- 
tal, and ritualistic goose step. The first 
move in a socialistic government has al- 
ways been to deal with the health and 
the welfare of the Nation. 

I am sure the motives of the sponsors 
of these particular measures are entirely 
honorable and wholly altruistic. The 
arguments in support of them are plaus- 
ible and alluring but the adoption of 
these measures would certainly lead to 
the erection of another bureaucracy to 


_administer them. The resulting regi- 


mentation would first hamper the phy- 
sician and then break down his morale, 
his initiative, and his effectiveness. The 
Director of the Public Health Service 
would be a czar over physicians. In him 
would be the power to direct where and 
when, and finally how to practice his 
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art. Rules and directives would be pro- 
mulgated in the central office that would 
progressively put the practice of medi- 
cine in a Strait jacket. The patient 
could be told to what physician he must 
report. If you do not believe this just 
pay a visit to any Social Security Board 
and see how those who are compelled 
+o come to it for help are herded around 
and made to fill out endless forms. The 
physician’s fingers would be stained with 
ink instead of iodine. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will 
jeld? 

P Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr.CURTIS. The gentleman referred 
to the progress that had been made in 
the practice of medicine in the last 150 
years. How much of that progress, if 
any, has been made by reason of Govern- 
ment bounty or Government supervision 
or through subsidizing? 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. The prog- 
ress in the practice of medicine has been 
made wholly by individual initiative and 
enterprise by individuals practicing and 
ferreting out the causes of disease and 
putting those things into effect. Prog- 
ress has been made because there has 
been little interference by Government. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam utterly opposed to 
the Wagner bill, but suppose that Con- 
gress should enact it and turn the health 
of everybody in> the United States over 
to the politicians and bureaucrats rather 
than to the individual’s own family phy- 
sician, can we expect the Same amount 
of progress in the future that we have 
had in the past? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This act 
would stifle individual initiative, it would 
stifle the progressive development of the 
medical profession or of any profession. 
I will bring that out a little further in 
my remarks, if the gentleman from Ne- 
braska will permit. 

If I am any judge of the feelings of 
the American people I am sure they do 
not want to see the extension of bureauc- 
racy. They want to recover their right 
of individual initiative and freedom of 
enterprise. They are tired of being 
bossed around by Washington. They 
certainly want the right when they are 
sick to select their own physician. One 
of the most powerful aids the physician 
has is the confidence his patient has in 
him. Many times it is more valuable 
than his most potent medicine. The 
controls set up under these bills would 
eventually destroy that precious aid. 

And how is this system of socialized 
medicine to be paid for? The best an- 
Swer I can give to this question is con- 
tained in an editorial appearing in the 
December 1 issue of the North Platte 
(Nebr.) Telegraph, written by the edi- 
tor. It is entitled “A Fraud,” and reads 
as follows: 


One phase of the Wagner-Murray bill now 
before Congress, to broaden the Social Secur- 
ity Act, of which not too much is said by its 
Supporters, is cost of the proposal. The old 
fallacy has been encouraged that a mag- 


the gentleman 


I yield to 


nanimous government stands ready to “give” 
something to the people once the measure is 
passed. Provisions for medical and hospital 


care contained in the bill are heavily stressed 
With the inference that they too will be free. 
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Such high-pressure sales tactics are fraud- 
ulent. The Government will never give any- 
thing away because it can give nothing until 
it first takes it from the people. If the 
Wagner bill is made into law, the Government 
will begin immediately to collect additional 
billions of dollars in taxes to pay for the 
“benefits” it will later hand out. Asa doctor 
recently told a patient: If you earn $200 a 
month, your (social security) bill will be $12 
a month, six times more than is now taken 
out of your pay check—or $144 a year. Your 
employer will pay a like amount, which 
means that your bread, your car, your refrig- 
erator, and everything else you buy would 
have more hidden taxes wrapped up in it. 
* * * If you are self-employed, you de- 
duct 7 percent. * * * 

Every time a deduction is made from the 
salaries and wages of the people and turned 
over to Government, the power of the Gov- 
ernment over the people grows accordingly. 


We might pause here to ask what has 
become of all the billions of dollars that 
have been collected in this era of the 
social planners to meet the obligations 
of the Government in the matters of re- 
tirement pay, old-age pensions, and un- 
employment benefits that are provided 
for in the present law. The fact is, this 
money, collected from employees and 
their employers alike has been used to 
pay the current expenses of this extrava- 
gant regime. When the time comes to 
meet the purposes for which it was col- 
lected the people will again be taxed to 
supply it. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not foist upon 
the American people a system of medical 
practice of inferior quality and at a 
constantly increasing cost with a huve 
administrative expansion. The question 
is: Shall medicine continue to be prac- 
ticed by men and women scientifically 
trained and devoted to the relief of suf- 
fering humanity and with the freedom 
to perfect themselves in their art or 
shall the practice of medicine be taken 
over by a group of untrained bureaucrats 
who will use the medical profession as a 
tool and the sick as clay in molding a 
huge political machine? 

For a number of years now there has 
been a growing tendency for the Federal 
Government to take from the States and 
the people the responsibilities that have 
heretofore been theirs. By the exten- 
sion of Federal spending it has brought 
more and more governmental functions 
to Washington. During the past decade 
this tendency has veered in the direc- 
tion of shepherding the individual from 
the cradle to the grave. The social plan- 
ners are busy finding ways to take from 
the people those responsibilities which 
they consciously accepted when they set 
themselves up as freemen. But when 
the people surrender their responsibili- 
‘ties they soon surrender their rights. 
We will grant that in an emergency like 
the present war more power must be 
given to the Central Government. The 
way in which this power is now being 
exercised and the fundamental rights it 
is taking away from the people is a good 
example of what they can expect “if the 
present bureaucratic controls are made 
permanent and expanded. It is impos- 
sible to set up a system of medical prac- 
tice as suggested in the Murray-Wag- 
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of bureaucrats whose selfish interests 
maintain them in office. They possess 
the poisonous virus of all bureaucracy, 
that unquenchable desire for increased 
power. 


There is another side to this picture 
of regimentation and “the glorious dec- 
ade” recently referred to by the Chair- 
man of the National Committee of the 
Democratic Party. On that side can be 
seen the skyrocketing national debt, the 
loss of the individual rights and the un- 
dermining of the constitutional princi- 
ples upon which this Nation has ad- 
vanced in the past. 


This Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill may 
well become the war cry of the New Deal 
politician for a fourth term for the Pres- 
ident and his coat-tail riders. In the 
past 10 years of this “glorious decade” 
we have seen more regimentation by the 
New Deal, with the individual being sub- 
jugated to the rights of an all powerful 
bureaucratic regime in Washington. 
Bureaucracy grows and feeds upon itself. 
It produces dictators with absolute 
power and people are reduced to serf- 
dom. 


Under this “glorious past 10 years” 
free men and women are losing their 
rights to live their lives under the mod- 
erate restraints of our Constitution as 
they see fit. A new philosophy of gov- 
ernment is born, an alien and foreign 
notion, in which this bureaucratic mon- 
ster in Washington governs and the citi- 
zen has no rights they need observe. 
Yes; there is a dangerous trend in this 
past 10 years. Many good things have 
been accomplished, but if we lose our 
fundamental rights under our Constitu- 
tion in gaining these social reforms the 
cost will be too great. 

Before I finish my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to bring one more 
thought for the consideration of the 
Members. I can best do it by quoting 
from an article recently written by the 
Honorable Joseph B. Ely, former Gover- 
nor of the State of Massachusetts, a 
Democrat who had the vision to see the 
road down which his party was traveling. 
He said: 


Under the comparatively simple set-up of 
the early years of our national life and down 
to 1933 the interest of the city and State 
politician in Federal politics was slight be- 
cause the patronage was slight. * * * 

When in 1933 the Congress went over in a 
big way for the prepared program of social 
legislation, business regulation, agricultural 
control, and $3,000,000,000 of spending money, 
the city government became extremely inter- 
ested in national politics. The favor and 
patronage of Washington were looked upon 
with covetous eyes. These measures created 
the politician’s paradise. Here was plenty to 
give the boys that they would not otherwise 
get. This combination of local machine poli- 
tics and humanitarian measures reached its 
full flower at the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1940, when Kelly of Chicago, Hague 
of Jersey City, and Flynn of New York sat 
down in a room in the Blackstone Hotel with 
the social workers of Hopkins, Ickes, and Per- 
kins to trample underfoot the third-term 
tradition and renominate the President as 
leader of the social-viewpoint movement for 
another 4 years’ control of this Government. 


Let me repeat, Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 


ner-Dingell bill without creating a class | can people, after this conflict is over, 
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want to get back to freedom of individual 
initiative and enterprise. Too long have 
they been living in the narcotic fumes of 
those who have been smoking the pipe of 
socialistic ideas. They are beginning to 
fear they will become addicts to the nar- 
cotic and will thereby lose their self-re- 
liance and self-respect. 

It may seem a little old fashioned to 
say we should not be doing things to and 
for people which they can do for them- 
selves. But it is sound. 

Regardless of the party in power we 
must weed out of Government the dead, 
useless bureaus and get back to those 
tried and tested fundamentals of consti- 
tutional government which in the past 
has made this Nation great. We must 
decide whether democracy shall survive 
this war, or whether Government dic- 
tatorship in the form of Socialism oF 
communism will be substituted. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on the very fine state- 
ment he has made. I would also like to 
apprise the House of the fact that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
who has just concluded a very fine 
speech is a medical doctor and surgeon 
of very fine reputation in the State of 
Nebraska. He not only conducted a 
great hospital out there but he has trav- 
eled and healed the sick in many corners 
of our State. The gentleman knows 
whereof he speaks and I believe he 
brings the sentiments to us in the House 
of Representatives from the American 
home as we know it on the prairies of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
my colleague the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Steran]. for his kind remarks 
about my ability as a physician and sur- 
geon. I sometimes feel that I am a bet- 
ter physician than I am a Member of 
Congress. I am convinced, however, 
that if the bureaucratic control of this 
Nation continues, not only medicine, but 
all the professions and the people we 
serve will suffer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


THAT THIRTEEN BILLION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, my purpose 
in asking for this ‘ime was to talk about 
that $13,000,000,000 recently announced 
as savings in the War Department. 
When I made the request for time, it did 
not occur to me that the day would fall 
upon the 7th of December nor that it 
would come the day following the an- 
nouncement of the agreements reached 
at Teheran. I cannot go directly into 
my subject without making an observa- 
tion on these events. 

The 7th of December, Mr. Speaker, 
may not be a celebrated day in American 
history but it is a date the world will 
never forget. 

I do not care to review the events 
leading up to Pearl Harbor nor to recall 


I yield to 
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what happened there. I do not need 
to do so. I do desire, however, to say 
that whenever December 7 rolls around 
Americans everywhere should search 
their souls and ask themselves wherein 
they can improve the quality of their 
service to their country. When the time 
arrives that the day of infamy becomes 
a day of public observance, it should 
be heralded as a day for dedication of 
citizenship. 

A treacherous attack by Japan at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, made Amer- 
icans one in thought and purpose. I 
hope that every recurrence of the day 
renews the unity of the United States. 

A PURPOSE TO THE WAR 

It is too early, Mr. Speaker, to assess 
the results of the Teheran conference. 
People who live in times like these, how- 
ever, can sense that they are living in 
days of destiny even though we may not 
be able to measure their meaning. 

Speaking personally, the pronounce- 
ments following the conference encour- 
age me. Unconditional surrender is a 
broad, bold goal, and, perhaps, an ade- 
quate one for sheer military movement. 
Unconditional surrender of the enemy, 
however, has seemed to me utterly in- 
adequate as an answer to the sacrifice 
the people of the United Nations will be 
called upon to make if it be achieved 
and wholly unproductive as a weapon 
against the enemy. Someone has said 
that the way to win is to divide and 
conquer. Unconditional surrender drives 
the enemy together in a do-or-die stand. 
The costly 6 weeks’ delay in Italy which 
enabled Hitler to seize positions . we 
should have had is abundant evidence 
of the inadequacy of an unconditional- 
surrender formula as a weapon. 

Now comes Teheran, and with it, that 
challenge: 


We shall seek the cooperation and active 
participation of all nations, large and small, 
whose peoples in heart and mind are dedi- 
cated, as are our own peoples, to the elimina- 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and 
intolerance. * * * We look with confi- 
dence to the day when all the peoples of the 
world may live free lives untouched by 
tyranny and according to their varying de- 
sires and their own consciences. 


There is something to fight for. It is 
also something that tired enemy peoples 
can quit for. 

And I hope, Mr. Speaker, that it will 
not be considered treason if I say that I 
take more pride in the statement that we 
will seek and welcome the cooperation 
of like-minded nations in establishing 
a world where people can live free from 
the scourge of war than in the report 
that half of Berlin has been destroyed. 
For to me, Mr. Speaker, the eventual 
measure of our capacity to have lived in 
these days will be the degree to which 
we may have lifted the spirits and souls 
of mankind rather than the extent to 
which we may have destroyed cities. 

If we were big enough, if we were great 
enough, if we could put enough into the 
effort, if we had enough of the spirit of 
Christ in the world, we should raise a 
high standard and lift all men to it. 
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FIGHTING TAKES MONEY 

In the meantime, however, because we 
still live in a world where the law of the 
claw and the jungle pretty much hold 
sway, we have a rough, nasty, dirty job 
to do. We have a very real war to fight 
and win. And a part of that job in- 
volves spending huge sums of money 
that will be collected in the toil and sweat 
and tears of taxpayers, often angry with 
Congress, possibly tired at times, possi- 
bly bowed with grief, but never quitting. 
We ought in justice to them to spend no 
more than we need to spend in prudence; 
and that is why I have undertaken to 
speak a bit about that $13,000,000,000 
which the chairman of my Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SNYDER] recently an- 
nounced was being impounded from ap- 
propriations that had been made to the 
War Department. 

I am led to make this talk because of 
the tendency in various quarters to scold 
the War Department and the Appropria- 
tions subcommittee for saving this 
money, or if saving it, for saying any- 
thing about it. 

A few days after that announcement 
was made, a leading Washington paper 
in an editorial headed “Pap in the 
House,” said: 

Suppose the War Department had re- 
quested an appropriation of one hundred 
billions instead of fifty-nine billions. Repre- 
sentative SNYDER might then have gleefully 
announced that it had saved fifty-four bil- 
tions instead of thirteen billions. (Washing- 
ton Post, November 21, 1943.) 


And a widely read columnist assumed 
to say that the saving of thirteen billions 
resulted from a tongue lashing given the 
Director of the Budget Bureau by a 
Member of Congress at a hearing of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Of 
course, that is absurd. The fact is that 
ten billion my was proposed by the War 
Department for a budget reserve when 
our subcommittee opened its inquiry 3 
weeks ago. Something over two billion 
was added as the result of study and 
questioning during the hearing, to bring 
the total above thirteen billion. 

Many other comments have shown a 
similar lack of understanding of the real 
nature of the savings. The result has 
been that instead of encouraging the 
War Department or any other depart- 
ment to make savings, they have been 
encouraged either to keep silent about 
savings or to spend whatever money they 
get their hands on. The comment of 
editors and columnists can be excused on 
the ground that they do not have access 
to the facts behind the savings because 
the hearings of the War Department 
Subcommittee have not yet been printed. 
The comment and actions of Federal offi- 
cials, however, cannot be so excused— 
particularly the attitude of the Director 
of the Budget and the Secretary of the 


' ‘Treasury. 


A week after the editorial above men- 
tioned appeared, an article in the same 
paper reported that Budget Director 
Smith blasted congressional hopes that 
the Navy would follow the lead of the 
Army in spending less money than had 
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been appropriated for it, and in the 
current number of the United States 
News this paragraph appears: 

Influence from high sources has delayed 
the Navy in giving assurance to Congress that 
it will not need $5,000,000,000 of funds now 
appropriated for it. Executive branch‘of the 
Government blames the Army announcement 
that $13,000,000,000 of appropriations would 
not be needed for a large part of Congress 
resistance to much higher taxes, 


Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that 
influence from any source will seek to 
discourage savings in appropriations by 
any department of the Government, or 
by withholding knowledge of their possi- 
bility making their expenditure likely or 
easy. It is a sad day in government 
when departmentS are encouraged to 
spend or even keep silent about funds 
they have and find they do not need. 

epartments should be encouraged to 
save and should be commended for it. 
And for that reason I want to talk about 
the Army’s thirteen-billion saving— 
what it is, how it came about, and where 
it now is, 

The exact figure for the thirteen bil- 
lion, incidentally, is $13,163,519,000. 

FIVE SOURCES OF SAVING 


When we presented the 1944 appro- 
priation bill for the War Department last 
June it carried approximately $59,000,- 
000,000 in new money and $12,000,0090,000 
in reappropriation of unexpended bal- 
ances, 

The exact estimate of unexpended bal- 
ances actually was $12,472,913,200, and 
was made up of estimates gathered from 
fiscal officers of the Army scattered 
throughout the world and gathered 
some weeks in advance of our hearings in 
May. Actually, when the final figures on 
expenditures up to June 30 were com- 
piled, it was found that the funds previ- 
ously appropriated to the War Depart- 
ment in regular bills, deficiency and sup- 
plemental bills, were unexpended in the 
amount of $15,064,480,718. 

That is, the actual unexpended bal- 
ances exceeded estimates by $2,591,- 
567,518. 

So, first of all, two and one-half of the 
thirteen billion represents an increase 
in the unexpended balances of prior ap- 
propriations made in the days following 
Pearl Harbor, when we were expanding 
arms and armies to the fullest extent of 
the country’s capacity. 

BETTER MANAGEMENT 


When the 1944 bill was presented to 
the House, the subcommittee made some 
specific recommendations on the fiscal 
organization of the War Department. 
We were of the opinion that better con- 
trols on funds and less looseness would 
result from a centralizing of control 
within the General Staff. 

And we have noted with satisfaction 
the adoption by the War Department of 
Significant changes. During the summer 
the Budget officer became a member of 
the General Staff and retains an over-all 
reserve on funds, allocating to the vari- 
ous commands certain amounts as the 
need arises. Incidentally, we have a very 
efficient Budget officer in the person of 
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Brig. Gen. George J. Richards. His cen- | put more and more effort into the plays 


tralized bookkeeping has saved time and 
paper work for men in the field and has 
produced definite economies. 

So, better management of funds 
should be listed as a second source of 
savings as well as the agent of recovery 
for the larger unexpended balances scat- 
tered here and there throughout the 
several commands. 


REDUCED REQUIREMENTS 


The third thing that should be men- 
tioned is the reduction in requirements. 
This applies to men. It also applies to 
equipment. When the 1944 estimates 
were prepared they were based on having 
an Army of 8,248,000 persons. Subse- 
quently, along in the summer, you will 
recall, the Chief of Staff indicated that 
a minimum strength of 7,700,000 officers 
and enlisted personnel, male and female, 
could be considered adequate for the 
time being. 

Now, you can translate 548,000 officers 
and enlisted personnel into dollars and 
cents. It takes so much for pay, so much 
for clothing, so much for equipment, 
from cups to tents and from guns to 
trucks. The amount estimated to be 


| saved directly by the reduction in size 


of the Army to be provided for came to 
$1,946,039,000. 


CUTS IN COSTS 


A fourth factor has been reduction in 
costs. This has been due to better pric- 
ing. The over-all figure of three billions 
has heen estimated as the saving to the 
Army in renegotiation of war contracts 
from May 1942 to the end of December 
1943. A part of that saving falls within 
the current fiscal year and its effect is 
spread throughout all categories of pro- 
curement. During our hearing the fol- 
lowing exchange took place: 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SNypER). The table, 
Mr. Secretary, has taken into account the lat- 
est unit costs. I assume that would cover 
reduced costs as developed by renegotiation? 

Mr. PaTTERSON. Yes, sir; a large part of our 
savings on renegotiation are in the reduc- 
tion of forward pricing on existing con- 
tracts: * * ® 

Mr. SNYDER. * * * Would you say that 
the table reflects pretty closely revised costs 
in consequence of renegotiation? 

Mr. PatTerson. * * * Ido not think it 
takes into account cash recoveries made from 
contractors on past payments made them. I 
think the proportions are about these: One- 
third actual cash recoveries from companies, 
due to overpayments on excessive prices and 
about two-thirds reflected in reductions in 
costs oh undelivered orders. 


The fifth factor to be mentioned is re- 
duction in quantities and, coupled with 
that, changes in emphasis. 


CHANGES IN QUANTITIES 


Modern warfare has been likened 
many times to a football game. You try 
one play and then another, feeling for 
a soft spot in the opponent’s line, feeling 
for a type of attack against which he has 
a poor defense or at least in which you 
have a superior offense. As gains demon- 
strate where you have strength, you 
concentrate plays in that direction. You 
discard the plays with lesser results. You 








that roll up the score. 

That is certainly true in this grim 
game of war. It is no-secret that the 
initial emphasis on tanks has been re- 
duced. It is no secret that we are build- 
ing fewer types of airplanes and are con- 
centrating on those which have shown 
the greatest usefulness. These things 
take place quickly in the heat of this war. 
Estimates made in the spring cannot 
measure fully the change in needs that 
a summer’s campaign may have created. 
Naturally it is impracticable to state 
publicly just what changes in machines 
and quantities have been made, but 
changes have been made and are being 
made to meet the realities in a fluid war, 
conducted under every conceivable con- 
dition of climate and terrain. 

Moreover, the tide of battle itself has 
changed the character and quantity of 
machines and ammunition required. 
Yes; it has changed sharply and radi- 
cally since the War Department’s Budget 
estimates of last spring. 

And those changes, fortunately, have 
contributed in terms of billions of dol- 
lars saved in the probable cost of the war 
to the people of the United States. That 
is why, during the debate on the tax 
bill, I made the statement that basically 
the credit for these $13,000,000,000 in 
savings should go to the armed forces of 
the United Nations on every front. They 
have changed the military picture and 
have changed it for the better, both mili- 
tarily and financially. 

Surely everyone can recall the military 
prospect last May. The experts pre- 
dicted and a prudent direction of our ef- 
fort could only count upon a bitter battle 
on the Russian front, with some loss of 
territory, some loss of factories, and pos- 
sibly some loss of oil in the Caucasus. 

MILITARY PICTURE LAST SPRING 


Last April, when the War Department 
reviewed its own estimates, last May 
when our subcommittee held its hearings 
on the 1944 bill, last June when the House 
and Senate passed the bill, the latest 
figures available showed submarine sink- 
ings at a new high. 

Our replacements in ships did not 
equal what we were losing by sinkings. 
And we were losing not merely ships but 
cargoes, 

And those cargoes took time and money 
to replace. Every estimate of a military 
operation had to allow a certain per- 
centage. for losses in transportation as 
well as in the battle. Prudence de- 
manded estimates based on experience 
then available. 

It was naturally to be assumed at that 


| time that the Germans were about to 


launch their usual spring and summer 
offensive in Russia. In fact, the War 
Department estimates were obliged to 
recognize, and realistically so, that dur- 
ing each of the previous two summers, 
the German Armies had made ever deep- 
er penetrations into Russian territory. 
These successive deeper thrusts had al- 
most enveloped Moscow, forcing removal 
of the Soviet capital to Kyibyshev. They 
had reached the banks of the Volga, and 
had threatened the entire Caucasian oi! 
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supply, by the capture of Maikop, and 
by pushing to within 40 miles of Grozny. 

Although the Russians had demon- 
strated their indomitable spirit. some 
months earlier by lifting the siege of 
Stalingrad, there was in early June, no 
indication of the tremendous offensive 
which now has the Axis backed up to 
within a scant hundred miles of the old 
Polish frontier. 

Hamburg and Berlin had not yet be- 
come symbols of the combined striking 
power of the American and British air 
arms. Indeed, the major 1943 summer 
operations against German industrial 
targets had not even started at the time 
the Army Air Forces were justifying their 
portion of the estimates before repre- 
sentatives of the Budget Bureau. Too 
few of the many raids with which we are 
now familiar, had been made from the 
British Isles, to attempt any firm analysis 
of the results of saturation raids. In 
short, the bombing offensive against Ger- 
many was only beginning to begin. 

Pantelleria had received its first bomb- 
ing only 3 days before the committee 
hearings began. American and British 
Empire troops had yet to set foot on the 
European Continent; the invasion of 
Sicily by glider-borne and parachute 
troops did not start until the night of 
July 9. 

In the Aleutians, Kiska was still oc- 
cupied by the Japanese; the final stages 
of the engagement for the repossession 
of Attu were then in progress. 

In Burma, our forces were on the de- 
fensive not far from the Indian frontier. 
We had tried to take Akyab by a small 
offensive, but had not succeeded. 

In China and southeast Asia, our 
Chinese allies, supported by the Four- 
teenth United States Air Force, had just 
begun to conduct counter offensives 
against the Japanese at Ichang and 
Tunting. 

In the Southwest Pacific theater, our 
newly won acquisitions in New Guinea 
and adjacent islands could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Our troops 
at Port Moresby and Milne Bay in New 
Guinea, and at Henderson Field on 
Guadalcanal, were subjected to Japanese 
bombing raids of varying intensities. Our 
forces in the Solomon Islands has not yet 
fully consolidated their positions. 


THE PICTURE CHANGES 


These conditions and circumstances 
confronted the Nation when the hearings 
relating to the War Department’ appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1944 were 
conducted. Happily, conditions have 
changed. History now records accom- 
plishment and performance. 

Sicily comes to mind, captured and 
taken over in 37 days. We proceed fur- 
ther—one-third of the Italian boot is now 
in Allied hands; Mussolini has fled; and 
the Italian people have declared them- 
Selves cobelligerents. 

On the eastern front, it was the Rus- 
sians, and not the Germans, who pro- 
duced the summer offensive of 1943; an 
offensive which has almost reached the 
Polish and Rumanian borders; an of- 
fensive which has deprived the Axis of 
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territory on which it had counted heavily 
for grain, and which has dispelled any 
plans they might have had for the ex- 
ploitation of oil in the Caucasus. This 
magnificent forward thrust, this continu- 
ing offensive, is establishing for the Rus- 
sians, a most effective springboard for 
further winter and summer offensives, 
with a badly battered German capital as 
the objective. 

Operating from their bases in the Brit- 
ish Isles, the R. A. F. and United States 
Eighth Air Force have subjected the 
heart of the European fortress to a 
pounding hitherto undreamed of. 

Hamburg was made a ghost city in nine 
successive raids which began on the 24th 
of July. Plenty of attention was, and is, 
being paid to other German industrial 
centers such as Cologne, Wilhelmshaven, 
Rostok, Kiel, Essen, and even as far to the 
southeast as Kassel and Oscherslaben. 

Throughout the fall, Germany has been 
hit again and again. Last week, Berlin 
received the heaviest raids yet made in 
this war. From numerous bases in Italy 
and north Africa spectacular bombing 
raids are now being made on vital points 
in the Balkans, such as Ploesti and Sofia, 
and on the Brenner Pass and southern 
France. 

On the other side of the world, the Jap- 
anese have been entirely driven from the 
Aleutians. The Japanese outer defense 
ring of island fortifications has been at- 
tacked by General MacArthur and Ad- 
miral Halsey, aiming at Rabaul. Other 
island outposts, shch as the Gilbert Is- 
lands, have been captured. From bases 
in China, our air force has recently 
bombed Formosa, part of Japan itself. 
Combined operations under Mountbatten 
are preparing for a thrust to regain the 
Burma Road. The Chinese are continu- 
ing to deny to the Japanese any appre- 
ciable military gains. 

Submarine warfare—an integral part 
of the Axis strategy—has been rendered 
steadily less predatory. From February 
through April, and especially in March, 
our. shipping losses were precarious. 

What a change has come about since 
then! Secretary Knox recently an- 
nounced that our 3-months’ toll of Axis 
submarines was more than 60. The 
Allied navies are drawing the sea wolf’s 
fangs. Supply lines for troops in every 
theater are becoming safer and shorter, 

Sea lanes now in use are selected more 
and more for economy of distance rather 
than to avoid Axis pressure. The new 
base on the Azores, our control of the 
Mediterranean, and occupation of the 
Gilberts have all contributed to this. 

These remarks, though encouraging, 
should not be made the base for an atti- 
tude of “It is all over but the coup de 
grace.” Except for the Russians, and 
Chinese, Allied land forces have yet to 
meet the main body of enemy troops. 
Our foes have been hurt, but they are 
far from defeated. oF 

AND STRATEGY CHANGES 


Here and now the strategy has 
changed. We and our allies have lifted 
the siege. It is an offensive warfare 
from here on in. Naturally, study and 
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replanning of our over-all requirements 
must go on continuously. 

And it was such study and replanning 
based on the changing military picture 
that made possible the revision in finan- 
cial requirements. 

In the defensive areas of the conti- 
nental United States—Panama, the 
Caribbean bases, Alaska, and Hawaii— 
it has been possible to adjust our mili- 
tary manpower and matériel require- 
ments to conform to the changes in the 
strategic situation. 

On the other hand, battle experience 
reveals certain trends in losses to which 
the procurement program must be 
adapted. 

We know that during the 37 days of 
the Sicilian campaign 46 percent of all 
the 57-millimeter guns were destroyed; 
36 percent of the motor carriages of our 
75’s and 22 percent of the carriages of 
the 105-millimeter howitzers were lost. 
We are reminded that 60 bombers were 
lost over Schweinfurt. 

Certain yardsticks of measurement, 
such as the maintenance factor, the day 
of supply, and the complement of spare 
parts, have been tried out in the light of 
experience; and have been found true, 
or subject to adjustment. - 

Reports from the battle fronts now de- 
scribe the use, value, and expandability 
of war matériels.. The findings are im- 
mediately utilized by the Army’s plan- 
ners. They now have a better knowledge 
of the effective life of matériel, the de- 
sirability of certain types of equipment 
and the need for standardization of many 
hundreds of items. Unnecessary items 
of supply are no longer procured. Weap- 
ons, ammunition, and supplies, which 
our theater commanders know from ex- 
perience are effective, are purchased in 
more accurate quantities. 

Better knowledge of needs has led to 
closer estimates of quantities. Improve- 
ments in manufacturing processes have 
led to appreciable reductions in cost. 

So, the House Subcommittee on War 
Department Appropriations followed 
these and other favorable developments 
closely. During the summer the chair- 
man of the committee exchanged letters 
with the Secretary of War upon the 
meaning of these things in a financial 
way. On August 13, 1943, the budget of- 
ficer for the War Department called upon 
the estimating services for revised esti- 
mates of obligations for the fiscal year 
1944 to reflect the latest major develop- 
ments. The House Subcommittee on 
War Department Appropriations con- 
ducted hearings on November 15, 16, and 
17, 1943, to analyze the War Depart- 
ment’s latest budgetary and financial po- 
sition. It is from these sources and these 
investigations that the War Department 
placed in the Bureau of the Budget re- 
serve, the sum of $13,163,519,000. 


STATUS OF THE RESERVE 


What is the status of that reserve? 
Is it under the control of the War De- 
partment? Is it under the control of 
the Congress? Those are natural and 
logical questions, 
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On that point, I believe that the fol- 
lowing testimony from the record dur- 
ing our hearings will be of general in- 
terest. I quote: 

Mr. Case. On the basis of what you have 
stated here today, it would appear that as to 
the fund set over for the reserve to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget’s control, approximating 
$11,000,000,000, you really do not anticipate 
calling for any part of it; is that correct? 

Mr. Patrerson. At the present time I be- 
lieve it is likely that it will not be called for. 

Mr. CASE. Your statement to the commit- 
tee has been that it will not be called for 
except by justification to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and a report 

Mr. Patterson. And consultation with the 
committee. 

Mr. Case. Does that consultation imply get- 
ting the approval of the committee for it? 

Mr. Patterson. Certainly. It might not be 

formal, but it would be informal, because you 
could cancel it if you wanted to. We are in 
your hands on that. 
” Mr. Case. There is a sound reason for rais- 
ing that question and having a definite un- 
derstanding on this point. When discussion 
has occurred about the amount that has been 
saved under renegotiation, where money has 
not been actually expended but there has 
been a reduction in the total amount to be 
paid on the settlement of a contract, the 
thought has been expressed in both Houses 
of Congress that that saving should be re- 
captured through the Treasury by reducing 
the appropriation by that specific amount. 
Under present procedure the Treasury does 
et what has been paid, and is later recov- 
ered; the savings by reductions, however, 
have been available for expenditure, techni- 
cally, until the end of the year. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. PATTERSON. We cover into the Treasury 
cash recoveries. 

Mr. Case. It seems to me that unless we 
have some definite understanding about the 
$11,000,000,000, that the same logic which 
has been set forth in both Houses saying 
that there should be a specific recision of 
appropriations to the extent of those savings 
will come up here and there will be a move- 
ment started to ask for a recision of these 
appropriations to the extent of this proposed 
Budget reserve. 

Mr. Patterson. Gentlemen, all I can say is 
that I do not think it is logical; and in the 
next place I am told by our fiscal officers that 
it would introduce complication in book- 
keeping. 

Mr. Case. It seems to me that the best 
answer to that argument, if the question 
arises, will be for the War Department to 
say not merely that you will secure the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget but that 
}Ou will ask approval of the Appropriations 
Committee that deals with these items. 

Mr. Patterson. That is a good idea, too. 

(Further discussion off the record.) 


EXPENDITURE LAGS COMMITMENT 


Of the $13,000,000,000 placed in re- 
Serve, certain portions represent imme- 
diate and continuing reductions in funds 
drawn from the Treasury. 

For example, officers and men receive 
their pay monthly. The reduction in 
Strength of the Army means a corre- 
sponding immediate reduction in the 
Sum of money drawn from the Treasury 
to meet the monthly pay roll. Other 
reductions are more distant. Typical of 
these are contracts for airplanes which 
will be signed next spring. 

Many of the airplanes purchased un- 
der these contracts will not be delivered 
until after the end of the present fiscal 
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year, and withdrawal of funds from the 
Treasury to pay for them will not take 
place until late in 1944 or early in 1945. 

The appropriation of money by the 
Congress to the War Department for any 
given fiscal year is based upon a well- 
integrated plan which has as its basis 
the size of the Army or the troop basis. 
The pay and allowances, travel, food, 
clothing, implements of war, and so 
forth, are all built around this so-called 
troop basis and take into consideration 
the disposition and activity of the troops 
in the various theaters of operations, 

The effect of an appropriation of 
money by Congress to the War Depart- 
ment is to set up a credit in the Treas- 
ury—by appropriation warrant—against 
which the War Department may create 
obligations—let contracts—in the imple- 
mentation of its program for the fiscal 
year in question. 

For the fiscal year 1944 the Congress 
appropriated to the War Department 
$59,034,839,673 new money and all the 
unobligated balances in the War De- 
partment on June 30, 1943. These un- 
obligated balances proved to be $15,064,- 
480,718 and added to the $59,034,839,673 
made a grand total of $74,099,320,391 
legally made available to the War De- 
partment for obligation during fiscal 
year 1944, By agreement between the 
War Department, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the subcommittees on War 
Department Appropriations of the Con- 
gress, unobligated balances as of June 
30, 1943, in excess of $12,472,913,200 were 
not to be obligated by the War Depart- 
ment in fiscal year 1944. The total 
amount available for obligation during 
fiscal year 1944 was thus $71,507,778,873, 

To put it another way, the total credit 
to the War Department, for fiscal year 
1944, in the Treasury was by this agree- 
ment limited to $71,507,778,873. 

As stated above, $71,507,778,873 is the 
amount which the War Department pro- 
gram, as submitted to and approved by 
Congress, justified for obligation by the 
War Department during fiscal year 1944. 
That is, the War Department proposed 
to actually spend in cash or enter into 
contracts for a total of $71,507,778,873 
during the fiscal year 1944. 

Thus, except for the 1943 unobligated 
balances in excess of the $12,472,913,200 
allowed by Congress which the War De- 
partment had previously agreed not to 
obligate, the $13,163,519,449 placed in 
reserve in the Bureau of the Budget rep- 
resents savings from the program for 
fiscal year 1944. This is true in spite of 
the fact that actual contract deliveries 
for some items to be procured notably 
airplanes, ran over into fiscal year 1945. 

NO RIGID RELATIONSHIP 


Now the rate of withdrawal from the 
Treasury of the War Department credit 
of $71,507,778,873 set up in the Treasury 
by Congress for obligation by the War 
Department in fiscal year 1944 bears no 
rigid relationship to the obligation—let- 
ting of contracts—of this credit by the 
War Department. The rate of with- 
drawal depends in a large measure—ex- 
cept for pay, travel, and so forth—on the 
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ability of industry, which already has 
large contracts carried over from prior 
fiscal years, to produce the materials and 
Services desired by the Army, to deliver 
them and to present vouchers for pay- 
ment after final inspection and approval. 

The time lag involved in this process 
varies from 1 month in the case of pay 
and allowances to perhaps as much as 2 
years in the case of airplanes of certain 
types. That part of the $13,163,519,449 
savings which is represented by such 
items as pay, travel, food, and so forth, 
resulting from reduction in personnel 
would have been withdrawn from the 
Treasury during fiscal year 1944, and to 
that extent withdrawals will be reduced. 

On the other hand, many contracts 
placed in fiscal year 1944 will not result 
in Treasury withdrawals until fiscal year 
1945 or later. Conversely many con- 
tracts let—obligations—in fiscal years 
1942 and 1943 will require Treasury 
withdrawals in fiscal year 1944. 

When the President presented his 
budget recommendations to Congress in 
January 1943, the War Department 
Treasury withdrawals were estimated at 
$62,000,000,000. The budget summation 
sent to Congress by the President on 
August 1, 1943, showed a reduction in 
estimated Treasury withdrawals from 
$62,000,000,000 to $56,000,000,000, a dif- 
ference of $6,000,000,000. This figure of 
$6,000,000,000 has to do partially with 
components such as pay, but largely with 
paying vouchers resulting from deliveries 
under contracts whether let in this or 
some previous fiscal year. 

The part of the $13,163,519,449 which 
will result in lower Treasury withdrawals 
in fiscal year 1944 will be measured to 
some extent by such items as pay, but in 
the main by the ability of the War De- 
partment to procure during the fiscal 
year 1944, the equipment and munitions 
included in the fiscal year 1944 program. 
Obviously reductions in such items as pay 
and allowances, travel, food, clothing, 
and manufactured items easily procured, 
will result in lower Treasury withdrawals 
for the fiscal year 1944. 


DIFFICULT TO DIVIDE BY YEARS 


Due to the tremendous number of 
items procured by the War Department 
by contract, any attempt to divide the 
$13,163,519,449 savings into that part ac- 
cruing in fiscal year 1944 and that part 
accruing to later fiscal years can be only 
a rough approximation, possibly 50 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1944 snd 50 percent 
in fiscal year 1945. 

Bearing all this in mind, it is hoped 
that my remarks may lead to a clearer 
and more general understanding of the 
problem of War Department financing. 
Let me restate that these thirteen billions 
plus, are accumulated out of reductions 
in contemplated military . personnel 
strength, reductions in unit costs, and 
modification, and rossible deferment, of 
requirements for equipment and muni- 
tions of war. Should there be an armis- 
tice tomorrow, a further substantial por- 
tion of the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1944 might well be placed in reserve. 
Conversely, should the war go badly with 
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‘use, a sizable portion of this large sum of 
money might still have to be obligated. 

I understand that the question of tak- 
ing the thirteen billions from the Budget 
Reserve and reverting it to the Treasury 
has been proposed in another body and 
may appear as an amendment to the 
pending deficiency -appropriation bill. 
As will be noted, I proposed recision of 
the appropriations by the thirteen bil- 
lion figure during the hearings of our 
committee. Certainly, if there should be 
any attempt to spend these funds with- 
out securing the approval of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I would favor a 
passage of an appropriate resolution for 
positive recapture. 

It will be understood, of course, that 
the funds not expended by the end of 
the fiscal year will revert to the Treasury 
automatically. Moreover, constitution- 
aliy, Congress may not appropriate funds 
for the Army for more than 2 years at 
a time. 

WILL REPORT WITHDRAWALS 


It is entirely possible that no part of 
the thirteen billion will be needed by the 
War Department. As things appeared at 
the conclusion of our hearings, no part 
of it would be needed. The military sit- 
uation could, of course, change for the 
worse or change in some way that would 
create a renewed demand for some items 
now shelved. Personally I feel sure that 
either the committee or the Congress as 
a whole would be responsive to those 
needs, whether the funds be asked for 
by withdrawal from the reserve now 
established, or by new appropriation if 
that be necessary. 

At the same time, I want to express my 
confidence in the good faith of the 
budget staff of the War Department. 
They have given us information frankly 
and freely whenever called upon. I have 
no reason to think they will not do so 
in the future and I shall expect them to 
ask the committee’s approval for any 
withdrawals from the reserve, in line 
with the discussion with Under Secretary 
Patterson which I have taken from the 
record of our hearings. 

And I personally assure the House 
that any withdrawals will be reported by 


dollars to the House, so that it will be. 


fully informed in the matter. 
LET US HAVE MORE SAVINGS 


Now, then, with this understanding of 
the nature of the $13,000,000,000 savings, 
let us have done with influence by any- 
one in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment against retrenchment of funds 
by the Navy Department or any other 
department of the Government where 
savings can be made. Let us have done 
with scoldings of Congress for taking note 
of economies. Let us stand the shock of 
having a department say, “We are going 
to return unspent some of the money you 
appropriated. Conditions have changed 
and we find we do not need it all.” 

Yes; and let us be grown up about our 
tax responsibilities. 

Estimates of revenues given during the 
consideration of the tax bill placed the 
annual income of the Treasury as in the 
neighborhood of $45,000,000,000. Cur- 
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rent revised estimates of expenditures 
indicate an outgo of approximately $90,- 
000,000,000. Oh, I know the estimates 
vary one or two billions up and down in 
both cases, but those figures—45 and 
90—are easy to remember, because one is 
half the other, and the half is the in- 
come. 

We shall spend twice what we take in, 
this year. Reason enough for raising all 
the money that can be raised by taxes. 
The average American citizen is able to 
understand that, and there is no need 
for the Treasury or any other agency to 
fear the impact of savings announced 
by any agency of the Government. 

Let us have savings, budget reserves, or 
whatever you want to call them, more 
and more of them. 

EACH HAS HIS PART TO PLAY 


Now, then, in closing these remarks, 
on this day, I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that only by the dedication of each of 
us to whatever tasks fall our way in these 
times can we justify our right to be 
among the living. 

I have read the story of Tarawa, the 
most terrible fight in the history of the 
Marine Corps of which I once was an 
active, and am now a Reserve member. I 
have read the news from Italy, where 
the battle for high ground is compared 
to the epic struggle at Verdun. I read of 
tankers sunk, where men die alone, de- 
nied even the glory of a known hero’s 
death. 

I can never read such stories of sacri- 
fice and heroism and not ask myself: 
“AmIworthit? Is our way of life worth 
this? There, among those boys and men, 
but for the inscrutable scheme of 
things, I would be.” Out of this world 
sorrow and travail must come the day 
when men and women and children can 
live without fear of the terrible scourge 
of war. I can feel easy only when I try 
to do my best on the particular tasks 
which come my way. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a brief 
excerpt from the hearings before our 
subcommittee, and other small excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 10 minutes this afternoon at the con- 
clusion of the other special orders. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. ‘ 


CONSUMER SUBSIDIES 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about food in general and the 
O. P. A.in particular. Daily, in the press, 
over the radio, and here in Congress the 
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controversy rages. The administration 
appears to be doing its best to create 
the idea in the public mind that it i; 
actually controlling this inflation—infia- 
tion which it created—and that it must 
do it with consumer subsidies. 

Well, now, that is an artistic job of 
misinformation. Congress passed the 
Price Control Act. It gave the adminis- 
tration a free hand, even to the point of 
tacit agreement to the kangaroo courts 
set up under O. P. A. Congress; how- 
ever, meant control of prices and not 
control of the people. The Congress 
never intended to endorse practices 
which in themselves are inflationary, nor 
pass on the grocery bill for our grand- 
children to pay. 

Twice, now, this Congress has denied 
consumer subsidies. Today pressure is 
being brought to have our decision 
altered. An unsubstantiated threat of 
@ 10-percent increase in the cost of liy- 
ing is shouted by every medium of Gov- 
ernment information around the coun- 
try in an attempt to engineer this pres- 
sure. 

Now I am one of those who insists that 
inflation can be controlled, the cost of 
living held down and production kept 
up—and all without resorting to increas- 
ing the common debt by means of con- 
sumer subsidies. 

I am convinced that we can do this by 
pointing out the common purpose that 
exists among Americans. Now, what has 
been the record of the O. P. A.? Under 
the first Administrator this agency took 
an attitude toward the price-control 
job—which Congress had given it—that 
came closer to operating under military, 
than civil law. By their conduct and 
regulations they indirectly accused every 
producer of being a profiteer even before 
he had produced the goods to be offered 
for consumption. 

Naturally, ill will—both private and 
public—was generated with this ap- 
proach. And, today, an attempt is being 
made to regiment the housewives and 
pit them against the farmers of this 
Nation. I say to you that the common 
purpose of this Nation can only be served 
by stressing the things we have in com- 
mon—not the things we have in conflict. 

We were all encouraged when the sec- 
ond Administrator took hold of the Office 
and publicly stated that he was going 
to invite business in to help run and 
achieve the purposes for which the Office 
of Price Administration was set up. 

Then there followed the little internal 
scraps which resulted finally in bringing 
Mr. Bowles into the Administration. 

Mr. Bowles said much about calling 
in the people to help achieve the pur- 
poses for which Congress had set up the 
O. P. A. under the Price Control Act. I 
believe that Mr. Bowles is sincere, and I 
have been encouraged when isolated inci- 
dents have occurred which seem to bear 
out this intention. But there is some- 
thing wrong in the bureaucratic mech- 
anism. It seems to be unable to achieve 
anything without the use of money. We 
all know what happens when money is 
employed to achieve an end. 
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The power of the purse becomes man- 
ifest and the spirit of self-government 
disappears. Must we always surrender 
to a policy of gaining an objective by for- 
ever increasing the common debt? 

Then, too, there have been the in- 
stances when minor officials of the 
O. P. A. have been sent out to contact 
various industries only to have their com- 
mitments overridden when they showed 
danger of bypassing the power-of-the- 
purse policies by which O. P. A. seeks 
to run the economic America. I think 
it is unfortunate that Judge Fred M. 
Vinson, one of the most courageous men 
in public life today, had to make the 
statement which was quoted on this floor 
last week. Judge Vinson said: 

I am aware of the promises and commit- 
ments of O. P. A. officials and have taken them 
into consideration, but these were commit- 
ments of minor officials. In my opinion they 
are without standing or authority, particu- 
larly when the Commander in Chief directs 
otherwise. 


Now I insist that the objectives of 
O. P. A. can only be had with the active 
good will and cooperation of our produc- 
tive America. Commitments made by 
officials on the ground where production 
occurs must be held sacred by the higher 
officials. 

How else can we promote faith in gov- 
ernment? 

How else can we gain a confidence in 
our leadership? 

As it is, the record of O. P. A. is very 
poor. That agency has simply failed to 
hold down the cost of living. It has op- 
erated ruthlessly on a few commodities 
but has allowed others to rocket beyond 
the realm of reason or the safety of the 
producers. Any of you who have made 
the rounds in Christmas shopping must 
certainly have come in contact with 
goods low in value but extremely high in 
price. 

In the realm of fruits and vegetables, 
the O. P. A., because it failed to go to 
the men and women in industry and 
talk as man to man about things that 
could be done, has held down the price 
of some commodities and allowed others 
to skyrocket into the clouds. To me, the 
remedy is simple. It begins with the 
basic principle of self-government. It 
is founded upon my conviction that our 
American people are patriotic and hon- 
est. It is a simple formula of having 
the O. P. A. appeal to every single in- 
dustry to hold prices high enough to 
maintain production and yet low enough 
to assure maximum distribution and 
consumption. 

But we must appeal to every produc- 
tive industry. If the industry price 
schedules are out of reason—let O. P. A. 
act—that will be soon enough. As it is, 
O. P. A. has evaded the placing of this 
responsibility with the actual producers. 
It has tried to run the economies of 
this Nation all from one centralized 
point—by the “pencil packin’ papas” 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin men- 
tioned a fortnight ago. 

The result has been just what you 
might expect—they are always behind. 
LXXXIX——655 
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Crops grow by the sun, and there 
“ain’t no Joshuas” in the O. P. A. This 
adds to the chaos, 

You may laugh at having industries 
participate in setting their own price 
schedules, yet from my own experience 
and observation, given the common pur- 
pose to be done, I am certain that they 
will set prices that, in the aggregate, will 
produce a decrease, not an increase, in 
the cost of living: The reason is because 
we can thus have price control over 
everything, not just a commodity here 
and a commodity there, with those un- 
regulated commodities going hog-wild 
as they now do under the present lack of 
policy. O. P. A. has a job to do that 
O. P. A. is not doing. I might mention 
that I personally produce three types of 
pome fruits—Bartlett or canning pears, 
which are under a ceiling, and should 
sell—if the supply was adequate—at a 
retail-store price low enough for all of us 
to enjoy this fine fruit. That is my se- 
curity—your purchase of my fruit. I 
produce apples which have a ceiling; a 
ceiling which today guarantees the pro- 
ducer something like 6% cents a pound 
for growing, picking, washing, sorting, 
and packing, and which according to O. 
P. A.’s own regulation should sell today 
any place in the United States for a flat 
price of 10 cents, and yet Maj. C. E. 
Chase, managing secretary of the Wash- 
ington State Apple Commission, in a let- 
ter to C. W. Kitchen, Chief, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, has this to say: 

Sorry to relate that my observations in re- 
tail outlets in Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco on this 
trip would indicate almost without excep- 
tion that group stores are the only ones ob- 
serving the apple price order. In other retail 
outlets apples are selling at from 12% to 17 
cents a pound, which is far above the zone 
consumer retail price. Variations seem to be 
quite general, not only among the retailers 
but distributors as well. 


Now, mind you, this is an O. P. A. regu- 
lated commodity. 

This is what comes from bureaucracy 
which produces so many regulations that 
the Bureau itself becomes so muscle- 
bound that it cannot enforce its own 
regulations. This is a clear case where 
O. P. A. is efficient as far as the farmer is 
concerned but fails utterly on the con- 
sumer end. The producers’ ultimate se- 
curity is on the consumer end. 

Another letter from a fruit company 
in Wenatchee, Wash. This letter was 
sent by Mr. L. D. Dix, of Mobile, Ala., to 
Schons Fruit Co., as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: I am just curious or inter- 
ested, if you will. Your Delicious apples are 
selling at 20 cents each for the largest and 15 
cents each for the next smaller on Mobile 
fruit stands; $1.80 to $246 a dozen. What 
does the grower get for them? I'm not an 
investigator for anybody—just a lover of your 
fine apples in distress when the price is out 
of reach, I'll be grateful for a reply. 


Fifteen and twenty cents for apples. 
That is $17.60 a box, and under the 
O. P. A. 

What I am getting at is that the apple 
grower and every other producer is just 
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as aggravated about the high cost of liv- 
ing as any housewife, white-collar man, 
or labor leader could be. It is his bread 
and butter too. 

I also raise winter pears—and there is 
no ceiling. These pears are almost all 
out of our growers’ hands today, and, 
gentlemen, while I have seen the day 
when they sold too low—today they are 
selling entirely too high. 

I fear for the future. I fear because 
right now folks are either not buying at 
all or they are buying sparingly. 

Months ago the O. P. A. should have 
gone to those winter-pear growers and 
said: “Boys, you’ve got a job to do for 
your own good and for the good of the 
Nation.” 

I know those men in that-industry. 

They would have come through, and 
today winter pears would still be within 
the realm of reason for those who grew 
them and for those who would like to 
eat them. 

But O. P. A. did not act. 

The people who raise food did not shut 
up shop during the depression. They 
planted every year, and they sold in poor 
markets. They knew then and they 
know now that consumption is the one 
and only object of production, and they 
know that only when you eat what they 
raise, when reasonable prices promote 
full demand, is there continuous security 
for them. 

This is part of the farmer’s wisdom—a 
wisdom gleaned from the drab harvests 
of the panicky thirties. 

This knowledge is one of our richest 
national resources. A resource yet un- 
tapped but without which the O. P. A. 
can never succeed. A resource without 
which O. P. A.’s objectives can never be 
gained. And it was those objectives, let 
us remember, which induced this Con- 
gress to set up the Price Control Act. 
There is another field where the cooper- 
ation of the industry is essential, and 
where absolute decentralization of price 
control must be had. 

I am talking now about the Nation’s 
milksheds., 

We cannot miik every cow in America 
from Washington, D. C., and we cannot 
make every milkshed set a uniform pat- 
tern, 

The prices of feed, the length of the 
winter season, the length of the pasture 
season, the variations of the wage scales 
and the flow of population, up or down, 
demand that prices and regulations be 
administered on a purely local basis. 

Milk is absolutely essential to the Na- 
tion’s health, yet a farmer living near 
Spokane, Wash., a community whose 
population has precipitously increased, 
an ‘area where more cows are needed, 
sent me these auction slips. He collected 
these in the last 3 months. They came 
to his rural mail box. 

I like the letter he sent me because it 
is not vindictive although it is written in 
the midst of personal trouble. 

He said: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Under separate cover, 
I am sending you some auction bills that 
have come to me through the mail. These 
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are all from sales held in our community this 
fall. This will show you what is happening 
to our dairy industry. Some are being 
bought by wheat farmers who had no milk 
cows before. 

Some go to towns and city folks who want 
to be sure of milk for their own use. 

Others go to the slaughterhouses. My 
neighbors here are thoroughly disgusted with 
O. P. A. and Government regulations. So 
much so that they would rather give up a 
lifetime ambition rather than continue un- 
der present conditions. 

I em sending these bills to you because I 
think ycu understand our problems. 

The farmers around here are very glad 
that the subsidy bill was killed. And I want 
to thank you for your part in killing it. But 
that alone will not save our milk cow. We 
must have a price for our milk that will give 
use cost of production plus wages for our 
time or labor. To my way. of thinking it 
wili be up to Congress to pass some bills that 
will bring this about because the President 
does not care what happens to the farmers. 

‘Thanking you again, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
H. A. SupHorr. 


I do not think we need any more leg- 
islation, although I do hope to see the 
Fulmer bill passed. But I want to see 
the O. P. A. go to the people whom they 
wish to serve and enlist those people man 
to man in this job of controlling infla- 
tion and holding down the cost of living. 

It can be done, and it has to be done. 

It has to be done because we must 
unite the people of this Nation in a com- 
mon cause. Our housewives, our me- 
chanics, our teamsters, clerks, and fac- 
tory workers, carpenters—all these, and 
all others who eat are not the enemies 
of management and farmers. 

They eat and wear what he raises. 

They consume what he produces. 

That phrase contains the fundamen- 
tals of our security and what that 
phrase means is better understood than 
the administration is willing to admit. 

We must capitalize that understand- 
ing. It is our greatest resource. 

Let me close with this. The other day 
one of my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle said to me, “The O. P. A. will elect 
a Republican Congress next year.” 

Then he said, “Perhaps we should just 
let them pursue their headstrong way.” 

“But,” he continued, “I cannot because 
I know what their policies, based on the 
power of political money, will do to our 
Nation. I do hope that by constructive 
criticism we can effect the intent of Con- 
gress when it passed the Price Control 
Act a year ago.” 

I was proud of my colleague—proud to 
sit in Congress with a man like that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cuurcu] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


MESSRS. LOVETT, DODD, JR., AND WATSON 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day three Federal employees—Dr. Robert 
Morss Lovett, William E. Dodd, Jr., and 
Goodwin B. Watson—whom Congress 
has declared unfit for Government em- 
ployment, filed suits in the United States 
Ccurt of Claims contesting the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to refuse to ap- 
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propriate any money to pay their salaries 
after November 15. The amount of 
money involved in these three suits is of 
little or no consequence. Dr. Lovett is 
seeking to recover $211.18, Mr. Dodd 
$79.75 and Mr. Watson $148.50, which 
represent the respective amounts alleged 
to have been earned by each since No- 
vember 15, the date Congress set for the 
discontinuance of their salaries. The 
cost of the suits to the individuals will 
be greater than the amounts they could 
recover. Even assuming they are suc- 
cessful, the most they can secure from 
the court is a judgment which can be 
paid only by an appropriation by Con- 
gress for the purpose. 

These three suits challenge the right 
and the power of the people’s Represen- 
tatives in Congress to stipulate by 
solemn legislative enactment how money 
we appropriate may or may not be spent. 
While the suits are brought by three in- 
dividuals, it is surely recognized that in 
reality it is the executive branch of the 
Government which is here challenging 
a basic right and power of Congress. 

If not in name, certainly in fact, the 
Executive is seeking through these suits 
to limit the constitutional power of Con- 
gress by judicial decree. And, ironically, 
unless we take some special action, we 
will be represented in the court by the 
Attorney General or by the very branch 
of the Government which is challenging 
the power of Congress. 

Under normal procedure when a suit 
is brought in the Court of Claims the 
defense is handled by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. Accordingly, 
copies of the petitions filed by Dr. Lovett, 
Mr. Dodd, and Mr. Watson were served 
on the Attorney General. It is my con- 
tention, Mr. Speaker, that in these par- 
ticular cases, representing a constitu- 
tional contest between the Executive and 
the Congress, in which the individuals 
and the money involved are merely in- 
cidental, the Attorney General is not the 
proper person to represent the defense. 
I consider the circumstances in these 
suits to be such that the Congress should 
by resolution name the counsel who will 
prepare and argue the defense. 

It will be recalled that for several years 
by a series of legislative enactments we 
have sought to remove from the Federal 
pay rolls all individuals who engaged in 
or associated themselves with organiza- 
tions that engaged in subversive activi- 
ties. We have sought to rid the Federal 
Government of people who do not believe 
in the principles of our Government. 
Largely because we received practically 
no cooperation from the _ executive 
branch of the Government, general pro- 
visions of law dealing with the prob- 
lem were ineffective. Time and again 
we called attention of the departments 
to the activities of certain individuals 
employed by the departments, but with- 
out any action taken. We were simply 
told to “mind our own business,” so ‘to 
speak, the -departments will employ 
whomever they wish, whatever Congress 
may say about their beliefs and quali- 
fications. 
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Not being able to secure results in any 
other way and recognizing our responsi- 
bilities to the people; we were unfor- 
tunately forced to resort to the extraor- 
dinary procedure of stipulating in ap- 
propriation bills that funds appropriated 
shall not be used to pay the salaries for 
certain named individuals whom we 
found, after most careful investigations 
and hearings, unfit for Government serv- 
ice because of subversive teachings and 
affiliations. For a number of years, in 
spite of the opposition of the Executive, 
we have had the Dies committee con- 
duct investigations of un-American acti- 
vities, and on February 9 of this year 
we set up by resolution the special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, under the chairmanship of the 
able gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Kerr], to examine into all allega- 
tions or charges that certain individuals 
employed in the several departments or 
agencies are unfit for Federal employ- 
ment because of subversive activities. 

The Kerr subcommittee conducted an 
investigation of the charges against Dr. 
Lovett, Mr. Dodd, and Mr. Watson, as 
well as several other individuals. It 
called them before the committee and 
gave them full opportunity to answer 
the charges. On April 21 the committee 
filed its formal report, finding Mr. Dodd 
and Mr. Watson unfit for Government 
service, and on May 14 it filed another 
report in which it found Dr. Lovett unfit. 

Acting on the committee’s recom- 
mendation, after extensive debate on the 
floor, we wrote into the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, H. R. 2714, a provi- 
sion prohibiting the payment of a salary 
to these three individuals out of any 
funds Congress appropriated. It was an 
outright prohibition, constituting a 
limitation on the use of appropriations. 
As finally enacted, the provision provided 
that the appropriations could not be used 
to pay their salaries after November 15 
unless prior to that date they were ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The bill was signed by 
the President on July 12, and it will be 
recalled that when he signed the bill he 
publicly criticized us for this particular 
provision. 

However, between July 12 and Novem- 
ber 15 the President could have appoint- 
ed these three individuals and, if con- 
firmed by the Senate, they could con- 
tinue to receive compensation as Federal 
employees. In other words, the Con- 
gress did not completely bind the Presi- 
dent, but left with the Executive the 
power of appointment. 

But the President did not see fit to 
exercise the power, and on November 15 
the compensation of Dr. Lovett, Mr. 
Dodd, and Mr. Watson stopped. The 
departments could not legally pay their 
salaries after that date. If they had at- 
tempted to do so, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, who is an agent 
of Congress, would have prevented any 
evasions of the prohibition. 

There thus evolved this planned attack 
on the power of Congress. The Presi- 
dent ignored the right to appoint the 
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three individuals and instead of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission dis- 
missing Mr. Dodd and Mr, Watson and 
the Secretary of the Interior dismissing 
Dr. Lovett on November 15, they were 
retained in office so that they could then 
sue to recover compensation for services 
rendered. Indeed, the Secretary of the 
Interior showed his intention to ignore 
the wishes of Congress and his contempt 
for the Congress when, on October 12, 
about 1 month before the November 15 
dead-line date set by Congress, he trans- 
ferred Dr. Lovett from the position of 
government secretary to that of execu- 
tive assistant to the Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

In brief, Mr. Speaker, the executive 
branch of the Government has deliber- 
ately planned these three suits in the 
Court of Claims in an effort to limit the 
power of Congress over the expenditure of 
public money. Irepeat that in this chal- 
lenge to Congress the Attorney General, 
who is the personal representative of the 
President, is not the proper person to 
prepare and argue the case in court. It 
behooves us to select a special counsel so 
that we may be certain that the rights 
and powers of Congress are properly ad- 
vanced in the court. 

As I indicated at the outset, I am not 
concerned about the money involved in 
the suits. It is of no consequence. Nor 
am I concerned about the individuals. 
They were given a hearing by us, and the 
President could have appointed them 
subsequent to the enactment of the pro- 
hibition in question. But I am deeply 
concerned about the fundamental prin- 
ciple of constitutional government that 
4s brought in issue. 

The power over the purse is a basic 
power. As Col, O, R. McGuire states in 
his book, Americans on Guard: 

The Government spending and taxing 
power in a Nation of 130,000,000 people and 
in a territory of 3,000,000 square miles is a 
tremendous power, second to none. 


This power over the purse belongs to 
the people and must be kept in the hands 
of the people, It is a safeguard to per- 
sonal liberties, Our Constitution recog- 
nizes that fact by providing that all 
revenue measures must originate in the 
House, and inasmuch as the power to 
appropriate is incidental to the power to 
tax, all appropriation bills originate in 
the House, which is the body closest to 

he people. It is this basic power that 
is challenged. 

Let me quote here, Mr. Speaker, the 
words of the Honorable John Randolph 
Tucker in a speech he made on the floor 
of the House about 65 years ago, He 
is recognized as one of our greatest con- 
Stitutional lawyers, 


The power over the purse of the people is 
&® part of those inherited privileges vested 
by the people in this House and in the Sen- 
ate, by means of which the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the legislative department may 
check Executive usurpation and constrain a 
redress of grievances. This money power 
was the lever by which the Saxon people 
upheaved the solid centralism of the Norman 
polity and transferred the monarchy of the 
Conquest into the noblest type of consti- 
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tutional government in the Old World. This 
power over the purse in the hands of the 
Commons made the sword impotent in the 
hands of the king. The power was used 
there—in England—as the medicine of the 
constitution. 


It has been argued, Mr. Speaker, that 
in writing such a limitation the Con- 
gress is transgressing upon the rights of 
the Executive. I ask that section 2 of 
article II of the Constitution be carefully 
read. It sets out what offices the Presi- 
dent has the right to fill by appointment 
and goes on to say: 

But the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. 


In other words, it is not to be assumed, 
as sO Many. apparently assume, that the 
Executive has full right without any lim- 
itation to fill all executive offices. The 
Constitution clearly expresses a contrary 
intention. Moreover, the courts have 
held that, “while the power of appoint- 
ment to office is essentially an Executive 
function, Congress has power to pre- 
scribe conditions to the complete investi- 
ture of an office’—United States v. Le- 
Baron (19 How. 73, 78 (1856))—and 
“Qualifications for office’—volume 13, 
Opinions of the Attorneys General, 516, 
524 (1871)—and Congress “may control 
appointments through the control of ap- 
propriations for salaries’—Foote v. 
United States (23 Court of Claims 443 
(1888) ). 

“This control may take effect in the 
refusal of appropriations”—Bennett v. 
United States (19 Court of Claims 379 
(1884) ). 

The above citations appear on page 395, 
Constitution of the United States of 
America, Revised and Annotated, 1938. 

The case of Myers v. United States (272 
U. S. 52), has been frequently cited as 
authority for the lack of power in Con- 
gress to remove an inferior executive of- 
ficer from office. But the case is not au- 
thority for the action taken in the in- 
stance of these three individuals, Con- 
gress did not remove them from office. 
Congress simply stipulated that if they 
are to continue to draw compensation in 
office after November 15 they must be 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. ‘There is, therefore, a 
fundamental distinction to be made be- 
tween the cases. 

I conclude, Mr. Speaker, with what I 
said at the outset. It is not Dr. Lovett, 
Mr. Watson, and Mr. Dodd who are chal- 
lenging the power of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress. It is the Execu- 
tive, acting in their name. It is our 
sworn duty to protect our powers in the 
name of the people, and it behooves us 
therefore to select for ourselves the ablest 
obtainable counsel to answer this chal- 
lenge in the courts. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that after disposition of 
the regular business on the Speaker’s 
table and any other matters before the 
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House, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes on Friday next. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]? 
There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION PROVIDING MUSTERING- 
OUT PAY FOR SOLDIERS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute at this time and to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr, May]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago—last week, I believe—the President 
of the United States sent the Congress a 
message recommending that legislation 
be enacted to provide mustering-out pay 
for our soldiers. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs I have been extremely busy 
with important matters of legislation, 
but notwithstanding that I have sched- 
uled hearings on this legislation for to- 
morrow morning, 10 o’clock, Room 1310, 
House Office Building, at which time the 
Committee on Military Affairs will pro- 
ceed to take the matter up for hearing. 
I hope to have it in such form as to be 
able to report it some time during the 
week. If we are able to do that, I am 
hopeful that we may be able to dispose 
of it promptly in order that discharged 
soldiers who are wounded and disabled 
may have something to go along on. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FISH. When does the gentleman 
expect to ask for a rule on that bill? 

Mr. MAY. I do not know exactly. As 
soon as we can get it reported. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman have 
it ready by next Monday? 

Mr. MAY. I hope to have it ready by 
Friday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If it is reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs, we 
are hopeful that the necessity for apply- 
ing for a rule will not exist. 

Mr. FISH. It will go through by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. This _ is 
legislation that both sides thoroughly 
recognize the importance of passing. 

Mr. FISH. This is nonpartisan, but I 
understand the minority leader was the 
one who called the attention of the 
House to the necessity for this legisla- 
tion. It is nonpartisan, in my opinion, 
and I think everybody will support it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The President of 
the United States recommended it, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARTIN] and myself have made state- 
ments on it. The gentleman asked about 
a rule, and, addressing myself to that 
question, it is my hope that no member 
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of the Rules Committee will be so tech- 
nical as to object to a unanimous-con- 
sent request for the consideration of that 
bill. I am sure my friend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] 
agrees with me in that expression. 

Mr, FISH. I agree we should expedite 
it in any way we can. It is a little late, 
but let us get it through. 

Mr. MAY. An objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request for its immediate 
consideration when the bill is reported 
out will bar it from immediate consid- 
eration. Of course, if I make that kind 
of request we will then find out the 
temper of the House. I do hope no one 
will object and that we may send the bill 
to the Senate promptly where I hope it 
may receive prompt passage, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not think the gentleman will have any 
difficulty in getting the bill before the 
House, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Las Vegas Daily 
Optic dealing with pending legislation 
with reference to promoting to a higher 
rank the soldiers who were taken 
prisoner at Bataan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION OF DISCHARGE PETITION 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have signed discharge petition No. 8. 
I find that my predecessor, Mr. Van 
Zandt, also signed it. I ask unanimous 
consent that his name be stricken from 
the petition and that mine remain. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Gatuincs] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time today to discuss for 
a few moments a question that I think 
should be given quite a lot of considera- 
tion and thought in addition to that 
which has heretofore been given it by 
committees of the House and Senate; 
that is, the question of a reduction in the 
number of personnel in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

For many months intensive studies 
have been directed toward the problem 
of reduction in Federal spending. The 
kind of legislation to submit to accom- 
plish the needed saving has also been 
given attention. It is evident that the 
various departments are overstaffed. 
That conclusion is undisputed. The 
Byrd committee has proposed on two 
occasions that the executive branch of 
the Government reduce the number of 
its employees. To these admonitions 
little has been done. It is only a request 
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that the departments reduce the number 
on their rolls. These agencies will im- 
mediately set to work in an attempt to 
justify the number employed by them 
and try to convince economy advocates 
in Congress that it is essential to the war 
effort and that many are irreplaceable. 
That is the same argument department 
heads used when we members of the 
Costello committee—a special commit- 
tee of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee—held hearings on draft defer- 
ment of Government workers. Largely 
the Costello committee was interested in 
curbing draft boards from deferring Gov- 
ernment workers and to stop the prac- 
tice of Government asking special treat- 
ment of its employees. 

The increase in the number of civilian 
employees of the Federal Government 
since August 1940 has been astounding. 
In August 1940 there were approximately 
1,039,451 Federal civilian employees. In 
May 1943 there were 3,030,658 civilian 
employees of the Federal Government, 
In a little more than 3 years the em- 
ployees of the Federal Government have 
nearly trebled. A great deal of atten- 
tion has been given the reduction in 
Federal personnel by not only the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, headed by Sena- 
tor Byrp, of Virginia, but by the Ram- 
speck Committee on Investigation of Civil 
Employment. The Byrd committee has 
issued at least 2 interim reports on 
this question, and recently the Ramspeck 
committee filed its first report on the 
question of the investigation of civil em- 
ployment. The Byrd committee filed a 
report on June 18, 1943, in which it con- 
cluded that only 1,349,000 persons, or 
less than 45 percent of all the civilian 
Government workers, were employed in 
actual war-essential production. Ac- 
cording to the report filed by the Ram- 
speck committee, “Workers themselves 
have complained of idleness.” Com- 
plaints have come to Congress from em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the 
Government who are now working the 
full day on Saturday that they were at 
their desks but that it was needless for 
them to attempt to work the full day 
Saturday since there was no work for 
them to do. These employees are draw- 
ing time and a half for overtime for this 
additional half day of work. A reduc< 
tion in the personnel of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would assist the war program 
and abolish wasted effort, duplication, 
red tape, and a multitude of regulations 
and forms with which the executive 
agencies of the Government continue to 
harass the people of the country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Perhaps we may 
take encouragement from the fact that 
whereas the June peak of Federal:em- 
ployment was slightly over 3,000,000, the 
figure for November 1 shows a decrease 
of about 135,000, so there is some prog- 
ress, although slow, in separating from 
the rolls the unnecessary employees to- 
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ward whom the gentleman is directing 
his thought-provoking remarks. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man. He is entirely correct that there 
has been an appreciable reduction in 
Federal employees. I think that is 
largely due to the first report on this 
subject that was filed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Spending, which is headed by 
Senator Byrp, and the House Civil Serv- 
ice Committee report issued last summer, 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the very impor- 
tant statement he is making in regard 
to economy of personnel. If this Nation 
is short on any one thing, I believe it is 
in willing hands to do this war work. 
Every private industry is doing its utmost 
to get along with fewer men and to make 
those fewer men »vroduce more, yet, in 
the Federal Government, even with the 
start that is now occurring in the way 
of a decrease, I believe we have merely 
scratched the surface. It is up to the 
departments downtown and to the com- 
mittees of Congress to urge and demand 
and insist on further economy in per- 
sonnel. I again compliment the gentle- 
man on his very fine statement. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma has continuously worked 
for a reduction in the cost of operation 
of the Federal Government. Time and 
time again he has come on this floor and 
urged that we retrench and that the 
expenses of the Government be cut 
down. I thank the gentleman very much 
for his contribution. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If the gentleman 
will yield further, he very properly com- 
mends the work of Senator Byrp and the 
joint committee. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I do. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think, however, 
that at this point the gentleman would 
not knowingly overlook the work done by 
the House Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice under the leadership of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK]. 
This committee, through its hearings and 
surveys, carried on in a thorough man- 
ner and with no partisanship, has been 
doing a real job in connection with wip- 
ing out the nonessentials of Government 
and releasing those employees who are 
not contributing to the prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. The House 
Committee on the Civil Service, of which 
you are the ranking majority member, 
has done a great work along that line. 
It has filed one report, and I understand 
additional reports will be forthcoming. 
I intend to ask permission to insert some 
of the tables prepared by that commit- 
tee. I would like to say at this time that 
the gentleman from West Virginia vig- 
orously advocated many months ago that 
Federal personnel should be reduced by 
300,000. 

After careful study of this whole prob- 
lem, the Byrd committee has repeatedly 
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urged that Federal personnel in the vari- 
ous agencies be reduced by at least 300,- 
000 employees. A sizable saving would 
be the result of such a reduction of per- 
sonnel if it were put into effect. Vari- 
ous estimates have been made of the 
amounts that could be saved, but it is 
reasonable to assume that by this reduc- 
tion, which is approximately 10 percent 
of the total Federal civilian employment, 
the saving would amount to at least 
$600,600,000 or more per year, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert three tables at this point in my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
Tlxe tables referred to follow: 


TaBLE 1—Federal employment increase (paid 
employees in executive branch) 





Monthly pay 

Personnel roll 

Nov. 31, 190Bicasusdeaentes 917, 760 () 
August IGA cacecsecoossus 933, 386 $141, 733, 064 
August 190s ,cccbeamsess 1, 089, 451 159, 260, 975 
August 19G)..cneshsetiease 1, 444, 985 217, 772, 054 
August Silas aecatewners 2, 450, 759 391, 502, 171 
Maret WG). sncctticctcsues 2, 978, 824 638, 926, 265 
April ...cuccctisseusiadiieael 3, 003, 539 634, 324, 484 
Ma .«.cesnamauinnnmbaienas 3, 039, 412 610, 675, 661 
JUNC. .cocsuvasesstcsinane 3, 095, 463 657, 791, 453 

July... ceessedsiaaua 3, 093, 495 (‘) 

A UgU6t..<caoandeibiitibiidematd 3, 020, 814 () 

Bentemdel .ccdncentatuste’ 2, 964, 405 (‘) 


1 No figures availablee 

Souree: Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, Nov. 22, 1943, Doc. No. 131, 
78th Cong., Ist sess. 





A history of 25 years of Federal Government 


employment 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT SELECTED DATES 

1918: DORs Be isdselncteindnoetbenneies 917, 760 
1990: DURE Wiliam stebiebenapsadats 691, 116 
1938: DORR deedidh te dem adianoesn 515, 772 
Ce SS, ee Se 528, 542 
1920: DU Eiitiitisdnendadssane 559, 579 
1083: FRR Eisadsndotbauckacwedss 572, 091 
1006: Jane Haste ch eee - 824,259 
1930: DUO Biche cdbide sd chindnnwe 920, 310 
BGR, Tidacnnadbitedanumaed 932, 953 

TOGO: SE Be ties cities 1, 002, 820 
3062 ¢ “GR itateediensteness ceca 1,370, 110 
SV Wc A iaactainintineintemenean 1, 545, 131 

1048: Dine. Wee sa eo a 1, 926, 074 
SURG Diibiaddeakiidainnaut 2, 206, 970 

COG Gthk el theatdatelioné 2, 549, 474 

00? Pei eet pdt ieee 2, 810, 871 
Oe ee | a eee 2, 978, 824 
OGD Phat thicceit tien 3, 029, 483 
Source: Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States booklet, How Many Too Many? 








Number of em- 

















> 
ployees Per Per- 
cent 
in- cent 
crease of the 
Au- over | total 
gust | May 31, | the } in- 
31, 1943 period crease 
2 
1939 
War Department ah 15, 114/1, 382, 490/1, 101.7} 60.5 
Navy Department_..... | $7,979] 634,530} 621.2) 26.0 





rotal War and Navy__|203, 093/2, 017,020) 893.6) 86. 5 
Other departments and | 
independent estab- 
lishments............. 729, $60/1, 012, 463) 88.7) 13.5 





Grand total........... [082 968,8. c20, 483) 224.6) 100.0 
| | 


Source: Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
De partment of Governmental Affairs, booklet entitled, 
iow Many Too Many,” 


Mr. GATHINGS. It is undisputed 
that there are entirely too many Gov- 
ernment workers in Washington and 
over the country, and that the number 
should be sizably reduced. The Byrd 
committee makes certain suggestions in 
reducing the number of Federal em- 
ployee.. I am of the firm opinion that 
legislation is required in order to ac- 
complish the results which should be 
put into effect. To say to the executive 
branch of the Government that “you 
ha.e too many employee’; and should re- 
duce them,” is not enough. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
would amend the Classification Act of 
1923 and offer a solution to the problem 
of how to obtain a sizable reduction in 
the overstaffed Federal agencies. My 
bill is concise and unambiguous and I 
quote from the bill: 

If in any administrative unit in any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality in the 
executive branch of the Government there is 
effected at least a 15-percent reduction in 
personnel (determined with reference to the 
nuiaber of personnel therein on July 1, 
1943) by the abolition of any position or 
positions classified under this act, the posi- 
tion of the head of such administrative unit 
shall, so long as such reduction remains in 


effect, be classified in the next higher grade 
under this act. 


That is practically the essence of the 
bill, That sentence is really the whole 
bill. 

Under this bill any head of an admin- 
istrative unit who supervises employees 
would be given an increase in salary to 
the next pay grade should he effectuate 
at least a 15-percent reduction in the 
number of employees in his unit. The 
increased salary paid such supervisors 
would be a small consideration when you 
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consider the great saving that would re- 
sult from such a reduction in employees 
in the various branches of the executive 
department. These heads of the various 
administrative units are in a better posi- 
tion than anyone to put into effect a re- 
duction program, since under their su- 
pervision the actual work in the agen- 
cies is being performed. They realize 
that more efficiency would result by em- 
ploying fewer Government workers, 
Just how would the bill operate? Let us 
take an example. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert tables 4 and 5 in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

The tables referred to follow: 


Civilian employment in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, by months 





| 
Number of | Net in- 











Month employees | crease 
1942: 
January DO BE ic ctinan 
February 1, 805, 186 102, O87 
March... 1, 926, 074 120, 888 
I ii acini ical eit 1, 970, 969 44, 895 
i eithtnthcnGuntnboets 2, 066, 873 95, 904 
 iiichaat i Cutan aatediinaeale 2, 206, 970 140, 097 
SD eitictieddinéiaintwwcntiine | 2, 327, 932 120, 962 
I tan Sibloadimenaenteingemiie 2, 450, 759 122, 827 
September. ...... Jesnastigdastiaae 2, 549, 474 98, 715 
ek 2, 687, 093 137, 619 
a a 2, 739, 815 52, 722 
PS itctionscacccienmnel 2, 810, 871 71, 056 
1943: 
ne cteestenlliil 2, 864, 021 53, 150 
iti a eciaee a aceraaateagandl 2, 944, 922 80, 901 
tetera cocttsinnes Ata iatcidgegaiaieed 2, 978, 824 33, 902 
iin sspitditnsinaitnimedinuual 3, 005, 812 26, 988 
Pe echsinhenhhtssusdaamnais | 3,030, 658 24, 846 





The average monthly increase for the 7 months prior 
to Nov. 1, 1942, was 108,717 employees. The rate of in- 
crease slowed down to an average of only 49,081 employees 
per month during the 7-month period after Nov. 1, 1942, 


United States Civil Service Commisston—Classification pay scale 


Service and grade 





























Basic pay rates Service and grade 
| eee 
Mini- . Maxi- ae ae 
P CAF num | Intermediate mum CP< SE 
| Dashes] | | 
a to $720 |..........|| $780 $840 $900 |_.........| $960 So! Bice 
ete sS abe kate 1,200 | $1,260 1, 320 1, 380 SS) aeeeitee | 1,500 D6 aU ec csaidian 
ies Ce ae 1, 200 1, 260 1, 320 1, 280 1, 440 $1, 500 EE Tenet tities l 
eipipameeinesl 1 1, 260 1, 320 1, 380 1, 440 1, 00 1, 560 is 9 SMES Boe 
alice itil a Baa 1, 320 1, 380 1,440 1, 500 Oe bisacs — 1, 620 3 as 
a I i Nae 1, 320 1, 380 1, 440 1, 500 1, 560 1, 620 a 2 
LS esa 2 1, 440 1, 500 1, 560 1, 620 1, 680 1, 740 Cee Wt 3 
il lt i 1, 500 1, 560 1, 620 1, 680 1, 740 1, 800 1, 860 4 a ae 
Pere 3 1, 620 1, 680 1, 740 1, 800 1, 860 1, 920 Te i a 4 
Aad mead O ctdimamtnatl 1, 680 1, 740 1, 800 1, £60 1, $20 1, 880 2.040 | 5 aes as 
asic chalastite 4 1, 800 1, 860 1, $20 1, 980 2, 040 2,100 ee te a a 5 
A aa I aaa oe 1, 860 1, $20 1, $80 2, 040 2, 100 2, 160 2, 220 ae ii iis 
| 1 5 2 000 2, 100 2, 200 2, 200 2. 400 2, 500 a 6 
ei Mine aeteueed 2, 040 2, 100 2, 160 2, 220 2, 300 2, 400 2,500 | 7 ‘a, 
illic eas Se at 2, 200 2, 300 2, 400 2, 500 2, 600 2, 700 2, 800 s ieee 
a i 6 2, 200 2, 400 2, 500 2, 600 2, 700 2, 800 2,900 | 9 | 7 
2 7 2, 600 2, 700 2, £00 2, 200 3,000 | 3,100 3, 200 10 8 
Bas deat - 2, 800 3, 000 3, 100 3, 200 3,200 | 3,400 3,500 |.. bas 
3 9 3, 200 3, 300 3, 400 3, 500 3, 600 3, 700 3,800 |...- ae 
ole 10 3, 500 3, 600 3, 700 3, 800 3, 900 4, 000 4, 100 . 
4 ll | ee ee 4, 000 4, 200 BAD Viiiacsncus ee. UU ae os 
5 12 I 4, 800 5, 000 ee a a ae 
6 13 SS Oleic cata 5, 800 6, 000 A ges > Ge ee Sn 
7 14 6, 500 oe 6, 750 7, 000 MN Dekenncaabal Pe ke elas ieaeathciceme 
x 15 Ge “Edecteceeal 8, 250 8,500 | SN Dcetirectieed het cent neti 
9 16 |nne---222-|------2-0- a a A et. 2 
| | 
NOTES 


1. The rates for the clerica!-mechanica! service are as follows: 


CM-1, 66 to 72 cents an hour; 
C M-2, 78 to 84 cents an hour; 
CM-3, 90 to £6 cents an hour; 
CM-}4, $1.02 to $1.14 an hour. 


2. The rates for part-time charwomen and part-time head charwomen are 65 and 70 cents an hour, respectively 
3. P-9 and CAF-16 have no explicit pay rates. They include positions for which Congress, in individual cases, 


expressly fixes a pay rate in excess of $9,000 a year. 


, 


4. For within-grade pay advancement purposes, the fourth rate in CPC-2 and in CPC-3 is considered the m-ddie 


rate of the pay scale. 


Source: House Committee on the Civil Service, October 13, 1943 report, Report No. 766, 78th Cong., Ist sess. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Depariment of Agriculture there are 
many separate and distinct branches. 
There are directors of these various 
branches. All of these directors are un- 
der the direct supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Should there be 
at least a 15-percent reduction in the 
total number of employees in the Soil 
Conservation Service, for instance, the 
Director of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice would be given an increase to the 
next pay grade. Each of the adminis- 
trative unit heads in the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service would receive the increase 
in salary by “lopping off” 15 percent of 
the employees in such unit. The Classi- 
fication Act of 1923 refers many, many 
times in setting up the various pay 
grades, under the classified civil service, 
that in order to draw the higher salaries 
such employees should, and I quote from 
the act, “supervise a large or important 
office organization.” Many times in the 
act the words “large organization” are 
used. As long as the Classification Act 
of 1923 is left intact in this respect, there 
will never be any sizeable reduction in 
Federal personnel. The employees in 
the higher pay grades will not recom- 


mend that the top-heavy pay roll be re- | 


duced, because they fear that they could 
not be given a higher grade and would 
do well to continue to receive the same 
Salaries that they are now being paid. 

Now, as never before in America has 
there existed a greater need for the con- 
servation of our manpower. The armed 
forces have called on the Selective Serv- 
ice System to provide a continuous flow 
of at least 300,000 young men each 
month. There is a great turn-over in 
personnel in many war industries. The 
farmer is short handed and faces a des- 
perate situation for 1944 since his hired 
hands have been lured away to defense 
plants or inducted into the armed serv- 
ice. Mr. Speaker, it should not be neces- 
Sary to offer any form of inducement to 
the agencies of Government to put into 
effect economy, efficient operation of 
their departments and the principles of 
conservation of the manpower resources 
of the country. They should accept the 
recommendations of the Byrd commit- 
tee and make these reductions without 
the necessity of legislation. This has 
not, however, been the result. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I want to con- 
egratulate the gentleman from Arkansas 
on the very meritorious idea which he 
has presented to the membership here 
this afternoon. If I understand it, he 
would reward a supervisor in one of the 
departments for making an effort to 
reduce his personnel rather than to con- 
tinue a practice which has been followed 


in many instances of rewarding one for | 


increasing his personnel? 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
right. He has been a member of the 
Committee on the Civil Service of the 
House of Representatives for many years 
and he has studied this problem. My 
bill would provide ’/that should any one 
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of the administrative heads, who super- 
vise employees in various branches of the 
Federal Government, reduce the person- 
nel under him by a 15-percent reduction 
in number, that party would be given a 
higher pay grade. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I feel that the 
practice the gentleman has mentioned 
certainly has been prevalent in a num- 
ber of the departments. I want to take 
this opportunity to commend the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas on the consistent 
fight he has made in behalf of economy 
in Government. The gentleman and I 
came here at the same time and I am 
aware that he certainly has put up a 
forthright fight all along for economy 
in Government. The gentleman is 
exactly right with reference to his desire 
to see that the number of employees on 
our Federal pay roll be reduced; with 
him I agree that efficiency in many of 
our governmental departments could be 
brought about by reducing the number 
of employees. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman 
from Texas has done likewise. He has 
advocated the elimination of waste of 
public funds for many years past. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I appreciate the 
statement of the gentleman. The gentle- 
man and I have visited a number of de- 
partments together, and at times we have 
often deplored the idleness which is prev- 
alent in some of these departments. It 
certainly is my opinion if action of the 
type the gentleman has suggested here 
this afternoon were taken it might be 
conducive to cutting down a considerable 
amount of idleness which has prevailed 
from time to time in a number of depart- 
ments. 

No doubt, much of this idleness stems 
from the fact that there has not been 
enough work to keep all the employees 
busy or from the fact that poor manage- 
ment has prevented proper assignment of 
the work. I have always believed that a 
person should give a dollar’s worth of 
service for a dollar’s worth of pay, and it 
is my sincere hope that those of us who 
believe in and advocate more economy 
and less waste in Government will have 
more help in the future. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes; and I want to 
say to the gentleman that in the report 
filed by the Ramspeck committee it was 
brought out emphatically that many 
complaints have been received from these 
various employees themselves about the 
idleness and the loafing going on in Fed- 
eral agencies, particularly in Washing- 
ton. The gentleman from Texas has 
done yeoman service to his district and 
country in being one of the first Members 
of this House to tirelessly strive to cut 
down excessive spending by the Federal 
Government. , 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. ’ 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am not ready to 
say that the formula which the gentle- 
man has proposed wou!d in all instances 
be equitable for an increase in salary. I 
do say, reaffirming what the gentleman 
has said, that your House Civil Service 
Committee has found that in many in- 
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stances raises to those in supervisory ca- 
pacities did c~»me about by these indi- 
viduals enlarging the number of em- 
ployees who worked under their super- 
vision, 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
correct, because the Classification Act of 
1923 specifically brings out that particu- 
lar language. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would not want to 
take my seat without stating what I am 
sure is in the gentleman’s mind as well 
as my own, and that is that we should 
make no blanket criticism of the em- 
ployees of our Federal Government 
whether they work in Washington or in 
the field. By and large they certainly 
are capable and loyal, and although in- 
stances occur such as the gentleman has 
presented here to the House today, I can 
say that those I have come to know are 
interested in their jobs and sometimes 
when they have a lack of work to do it is 
not their individual fault. 

Mr.GATHINGS. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. I say that the act of 1923 
should be amended by Congress. That 
is the reason I have introduced this bill, 
and I am not in any way attempting to 
cast any reflection upon the patriotic 
employees in Washington and all over the 
country. Congress alone can remedy this 
situation by amending this act and saying 
millions of dollars at the same time. 

The outmoded system of pay raises in 
Government should and must be elimi- 
nated. The present system of pay grades 
is based on the theory that the civil- 
service employee must build a large 
organization before his pay can be raised. 
The bill I present would change that 
theory and say, reduce your personnel by 
15 percent and you will be rewarded by 
receiving a higher may grade. Efficiency 
in getting the work done should be used 
as a criterion instead of setting to work 
to build up every agency of Government 
as soon as it comes into being. If the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment would spend more time in con- 
scientiously doing the work’they are 
called upon to perform instead of at- 
tempting to justify their expansion into 
other fields of endeavor—foreign and far 
afield to what they were set up to accom- 
plish, a more efficient operation would be 
the result. A great part of the:r time is 
spent in research and formulating data 
for presentation to the Appropriation 
Comznittees of the House and Senate, 
asking for more money to continue their 
functions and for cxpansion. 

There is another reason for reducing 
Government employees that should be 
considered by this Congress. Less Gov- 
ernment interference with the citizen 
is desired rather than stack on new 
bureaus, new duties, more controls and 
additional supervisors to supervise super- 
visors. This bill will put an end to build- 
ing up the Federal Government at the 
expense of the individua’ freedom and 
liberty of the taxpaying Nation. 

In May 1943 there were 6,202,200 em- 
ployees of Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments. For every 21 people in 
America we have an employee paid from 
the public till. It is time to apply the 
brakes if we want to remain a free people. 
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Estimated Federal, State, and local governmental employment, by selected Federal agencies 
and States, May 1943 


{In thousands] 








Federal 























































Total Executive service Legisla- 
govern- tive and 
Btate mental judicial 
employ- services 
ment War and Gov- 
Total Depart- | Depart- Depart- Other ‘ | ernment 
ment ! ment ? ome 3 corpo- 
, rations § 
United States total...... 6, 202. 2 6 41.5 
Washington, D. C. metropoli- 
taf SFOR.. .<ccuscaceddunnsenedal 303. 0 15.8 280. 3 58.7 48.3 7.9 165, 4 6.9 
Other QPCR. .cccccasuacaseseans 5, 899. 2 3, 053. 8 2, 810. 8 1, 385. 4 586. 2 307.3 f 531.9 34. 6 
Outside continental United 
States. .canascumubeiassate’ BF Lictecucued 163. 7 64.3 52.9 5 46.0 7.0 
48 Statel..ccsnccenssqndbenibenes 3,053.8 | 2,647.1 1, 321.1 533. 3 306. 8 485. 9 27.6 
AlabOIO. osincciivdntinthiedétidens . 45.7 64.8 49.7 ot 3.4 11.6 4 
Arizo0B., .cececutheutiiiieeétoane 28. 2 11.8 16.4 Y ) ae 9 5.9 © 
ArkQQSGh ...ccccdecadentotettiod 57.2 4.8 25.3 BE Botan een 2.9 7.3 1 
Californlt..xcccuthipédesedinns 459.9 218. 5 239. 6 117.1 74.2 17.4 30.9 1.8 
Colorads.... cessasutiineannenueen 62.1 34. 6 27.5 16.5 (°) 2.8 8.2 (*) 
Conneetigtii: cantsenediesdbens 61.5 42.0 9.5 1.3 1.4 3.7 3.1 (®) 
Dela Wal Occccccddcutdactcsncsse 10.1 7.0 3.1 1.8 2 6 5 (®) 
Fle iERcctinidintinbieielinniteatinintn 108. 8 49.0 59. 8 29.1 20. 1 3.6 7.0 (*) 
Georgia. 130. 4 55.3 73.9 55.9 8 6.4 10.8 1 
Idaho 23. 6 13.8 9.8 2.7 1.0 11 5.0 ® 
Lilinois 290. 3 152. 5 134. 6 77.1 7.8 26. 6 23.1 3.2 
J NOG. athdhinadendtnaiedidtcaaael 111.9 75.4 36. 4 17.9 3.9 6.8 7.8 l 
JOWS.. . covddedoctameedeendhsuct 77.7 61.9 15.7 4.7 (®) 5.6 5.4 ok 
K angus... ..inteeciliicatds catia 69.7 49.0 20.1 9.9 (*) 4.3 5.9 6 
REY pcnahsncntetiecindiined 87.0 45.9 40.5 21.4 x 5.3 13.7 6 
Louis «cacsédesiunebistetu 99.8 50.9 7.4 31.4 3.4 3.7 8.9 1.5 
M obte... «ncacansueietabiine tenn 55.8 26. 6 29.2 3.6 20.0 2.2 3.4 ® 
M ary MIG... ccctsetdetpntenanesisiatinn 100. 9 38. 3 62.1 31.4 10.7 3.4 16. 6 a) 
Massachusetts................- 259. 0 127.8 129.7 50.8 53.4 13.6 11.9 1.5 
M ichigeth. <..0::tebadivecebowwl 193. 7 135. 5 58.1 34. 0 2.0 10.2 11.9 | 
MM inneseth. .. ntcstmasedosesiee 95.8 73.7 20.5 3.0 l 8.6 8.8 1.6 
i See OIO, .ccccteetinaionnanania 69.7 41.7 27.8 19.4 1 2.5 5.8 a 
MM SGUNE. acoccutenhtadhabaduns 127.1 73.2 61.0 25. 6 8 11.8 12.8 2.9 
MontGM®. caccedcetuceiaeestides 25.7 16.2 9.5 DB A datidsicnne 1.4 6.0 (*) 
Nebeatiii.c#eséedueneebunsestod 55.3 34.1 20. 4 10.1 -2 4.3 5.8 8 
Nevada inntatdesbontinatioude 9.5 3.8 5.7 .8 1.6 3 3.0 (® 
New Hampshire............... 21.2 17.1 4.1 1.3 ok 2.9 1.5 (®) 
NeW SGT cceedcvsnhsdddntnide 195. 6 7.1 98. 5 76. 6 5.0 7.7 9.2 (®) 
New BEOSED. « csncnccdtectshena 30. 2 12. 6 17.6 oo, ae 1.0 6.2 (*) 
New York 648. 0 379. 3 265. 3 90.3 82.7 47.7 44.6 3.4 
North Catetii@iicocabbconsvces 108. 5 64. 6 43.8 21.8 3.1 4.5 14.4 | 
North Dakota_... 21.9 16. 0 5.9 8 ) 1.7 3.4 ® 
Obit... .ciccedénbadebadiadnann 289. 5 153. 6 134. 6 95. 9 4.5 18.3 15.9 1.3 
ee ee eae 86. 3 53.9 32.3 19.4 L4 4.0 7.5 ok 
Or bh. aentiied ial athena 55. 6 30.3 25. 3 13. 5 .4 2.6 &.8 (® 
Pennsylvania.................. 414.4 200. 8 212.5 91.1 72. 2 21.5 27.7 11 
Rhode lslemG.....csesaneesubabad 42.4 19. 5 22. 9 1.9 18. 3 1.3 1.4 (®) 
Bouth Canmieti soo cccntmndoed 89. 6 35. 2 53.9 20. 2 26. 2 2.1 5.4 5 
Bouth DeieGR. .o.<coccccshece 32.3 21.7 10. 6 RUE etic as 1.7 | 3.5 ® 
Tenteseeu cadet cane. heed 104. 7 54.9 49.3 21,2 Re 4.7 | 22.7 5 
DOXSR. cacatetensmeataadiees 275.7 124.3 149. 4 106. 4 8.7 11.9 | 22.4 2.0 
Utell. .ccondintawelecsenniiees 55.4 17.0 38. 4 32.8 4 1.1 4.1 (*) 
\ CE anche icinatiibatdaied 14.0 10. 6 3.4 hlbicntiniian 1.1 1.9 (6) 
\ Re er a ae 177.7 7.2 119. 7 27.9 72.6 5.2 14.0 8 
W asltineeee. ... ac.acnc aaa 136. 3 50. 6 85. 2 33. 0 34.7 4.4 13.1 5 
Weet Vint ee ee 50.9 39. 4 11.4 2.1 om 3.4 5.8 PD 
W iscomhel csc oi cee gs oe 93. 3 74.3 19.0 4.9 a 5.6 8.2 (8) 
WYomiics ccnreutceddacetnes 13. 4 7.8 5.6 1.8 ® 7 3.1 (®) 
1 Geographic distribution based on station report for December 1942, 
2 Geographic distribution based on station report for March 1943. 
’ Geographic distribution based on retirement report to the U. 8. Civil Service Commission of June 1940. 
‘ Geographic distribution based on reports for March 1943 for Selective Service System and U. 8. Employment 
Service and on study of June 1941 for all other agencies. 
Geographie distribution of employees of Government corporations based on study of June 1941 and that of em- 
Ployees of the judicial service on study of December 1938. 


* Fewer than 50 persons. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Fureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Occupational Outlook Branch, 
Division of Construction and Public Employment. 


The pay roll of the Federal civil serv- 
ice in 1942 was $4,396,000,000—think of 
it—this almost equals the pay rolls of all 
State and local governments combined in 
that year. In 1929 the Federal pay roll 
was less than one-third of that of the 
State and local governments. 

With mounting taxes which have been 
imposed almost to the point of diminish- 
ing returns, it is necessary that we, as : _ 
representatives of the American people, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
should put into effect a concrete plan to Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
cut out the waste in public funds by re- | unanimous consent to revise and extend 
ducing the employees on the rolls and in | my remarks and include therein an ex- 
so doing more efficient operation of gov- | tract from an article by ex-Governor Ely 
ernmental affairs will be the result, of the State of Massachusetts, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include therein a 
table. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 


There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF PEARL 
HARBOR 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the indulgence of the House for a 
few minutes today in order to give ex- 
pression to some thoughts that arise 
from very deep feelings as this Nation 
stands poised on the threshold of a 
third year of total war. 

If I could have the answer to a prayer 
today it would be that here in this Cham- 
ber, in every public office, every enter- 
prise, every home and every heart, we 
might recapture the spirit that called us 
to such high purpose and firm resolution 
2 years ago. 

Like a cleansing flame the inferno 
that blazed at Pearl Harbor burned out 
the self-interest impulses from our souls, 
The bombs that burst on the quiet 
beaches of Hawaii blew to bits the bodies 
of American soldiers, sailors, and civil- 
ians, but they bound together the souls 
of all Americans, 

All of us can recall today with what 
unanimity of purpose and opinion we 
gathered here on December 8, 1941, to 
make a formal declaration of the war 
which literally had dropped out of the 
sky upon us. 

In that war resolution we pledged every 
resource of this Nation, human and 
material, to the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

Two days later, with the same spirit of 
unanimity, we met in this Chamber and 
accepted the declarations of war that 
had been declared against us by Japan’s 
Axis partners, Italy and Germany. In 
that resolution we once more pledged the 
entire resources of the Nation behind the 
Commander in Chief. 

Today, 2 years later, we stand amazed 
at the manner in which these human and 
material resources have been marshaled, 
mobilized, and deployed against our 
enemies. 

Under the Constitution the Congress 
is charged with the responsibility of 
raising and equipping an army and pro- 
viding and maintaining a navy. It is 
altogether unnecessary here to review 
what this Congress has done in 
charging that responsibility. The rec- 
ord in that respect speaks for itself, and 
it is a record of unparalleled achieve- 
ment. 

From jungles and desolate isles of the 
Pacific we can hear today the trium- 
phant shouts of American fighting men 
as they close in on the Japanese wolf 
pack and press relentlessly on toward the 
time and the place of complete destruc- 
tion of these stabbers in the back. 

And on old and historic battlefields of 
Europe our forces with those of Russia 
and Britain are forging rings of steel 
and courage around the Nazi butcher 
birds and driving them to their day of 
doom. 

Marshal Stalin is quoted as saying in 
the meeting with Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
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Churchill that without American pro- 
duction the war would be lost by the 
United Nations. With that statement 
we are in full accord, and we gratefully 
acknowledge the united contribution of 
the American people, the Government, 
industry, and labor, in the almost incom- 
prehensible achievement thus far in pro- 
duction for war. 

Our production curves and all the 
curves that chart our material progress 
have moved steadily upward and are 
rising still. 

But on this day of retrospection and 
introspection I think we should give 
some serious examination to the curve 
that charts our spiritual position from 
month to month to determine whether it 
is keeping pace with the other curves 
that show our progress in producing the 
physical and material necessities of war. 
* When that gracious lady, Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek addressed this body with such 
eloquence and sincerity a few months 
ago, she said: |. 

Man's mettle is tested both in adversity and 


success. Twice is this true of the soul of a 
nation, 


And I think in these days we will do 
well, all of us, in the Government and 
out of the Government, to ask ourselves 
very frankly whether we are standing up 
as well under our success in gearing for 
this war, as we did in the adversity of 
disaster after Pearl Harbor. 

We will do well to learn, if we may, 
whether our will, cur resolution, and our 
unity of purpose curves move upward in 
the same degree as the assembly-line 
curve which in November reached its 
highest point. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, no one ex- 
pected that the white heat of anger and 
indignation that characterized our 
thoughts and feelings in the early hours 
and days after Pearl Harbor, to continue 
as we proceeded with the grim business 
of preparing for and fighting a global 
war. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the millions of 
American fighting men, Democrats and 
Republicans, and members of any and 
all other political parties, who are now 
about to be hurled in great strength and 
numbers against the most ruthless foe we 
ever fought, have a right to demand that 
we in the Congress, other branches of 
the Government, and the people of the 
Nation, find and maintain the same unity 
cf purpose that they have found as they 
face common dangers against a com- 
mon enemy and fight and die together. 


Let us consider the tragic truth that | 


since this House convened at noon to- 

cay, American boys, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, have looked for the last 
time on the scenes of this world, and 
have died in strange lands far from the 
shores of this America they loved and 
served with all they had. 

Over their graves now the wild winds 
of winter will sing a sorrowful requiem; 
above their dust their comrades-in-arms 
will fight on with valor to victory; and 
tonight in more windows gold stars will 
attest to the hushed nes of saddened 
homes, 


—— 
aaa 





We are nearing the end of the first 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
We recall today the words of the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], when, 
in presenting the distinguished Speaker 
to the House on the opening day, he 
Geseribed this as the Victory Congress. 
With what accuracy he predicted 
then only time and circumstances will 
tell. 

In January we shall open the second 
session of this Congress, and in the 
months that will follow we will be con- 
fronted with a program of war legisla- 
tion in every sense as important as has 
been the program during the year soon 
to end, and equally as important as that 
which came before us in the first year 
after Pearl Harbor. 

The mighty military movements al- 
ready agreed upon for both the European 


and Pacific theaters will begin to unfold | 


early in the coming year. If perchance 
these military operations should prove 
completely successful within the year 
ahead, then our problems here will be 
magnified and multiplied manyfold. 

Against a background of indescribable 
horror and bloodshed we here in the Con- 
gress and the millions whom we repre- 
sent in the months immediately ahead 
of us must play the part that is assigned 
to us as stoically and heroically as those 
who are cast in sterner and more tragic 
roles in which the exit so often is death. 

If we are to do that, then indeed we 
must recapture or be recaptured by that 
spirit that possessed uS on the day after 
Pearl Harbor. 

What kind of a spirit was that? 


Was it not in the first place a spirit of | 
. . | by the remarks of the gentleman from 


utter unselfishness? 

Was it not a spirit that lifted all of us 
far above the petty differences that are 
rooted in different political philosophies 
and parties? 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that every one 
of us here in this war Congress will 
agree that, compared with the impor- 
tance and the destiny of America, the 
importance of the Democratic Party or 
the importance of the Republican Party, 
or of any and all parties, is very negli- 
gible. 

In the course of time during the com- 
ing year the American people under con- 
stitutional processes will elect a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, 435 Members of the 
House of Representatives, and one- 
third of the membership of the United 
States Senate. 

But that time is almost a year in the 
future. The third anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor will be only 1 month away at 
the time of the national election in 1944. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, is it ex- 


| pecting too much to express the hope 


that we here in the House of Representa- 
tives, will refrain from holdings sessions 
of the Democratic and Republican - 
tional Conventions? 

The spirit on the day after Pearl 
Harbor was not a spirit that sought, 
found, or permitted a place for petty 
partisan political considerations by any 


| party. 
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It was not a spirit that seized upon 
minor and often unavoidable irregular- 
ities to magnify them all out of propor- 
tion to their relative importance in the 
whole stupendous program of hurling 
back the most serious threat in the his- 
tory of the world to the very existence 
of a free people. 

It was not the spirit that would em- 
barrass great military leaders by at- 
tributing to them political aspirations 
and ambitions in an hour when they are 
called upon to do the job of a soldier. 

It was not a spirit that thrived on 
rumor, suspicion, distrust, and doubt. 

It was a spirit that said: “What can I 
do to help?” 

If we are at all realistic today we can- 
not escape the feeling that more blood is 
yet to be shed than has been spilled thus 
far in crushing cur enemies and freeing 
the world for this and other generations. 

And I°am very serious in expressing 
the hope today that we may reexamine 
our spiritual and moral charts, and if the 
curves are not moving upward to meet 
the demands of coming events, we in the 


| Congress will cut a new pattern for our- 


selves. And if we doI am confident that 
a great people joining hands with their 
Gevernment, will flash the message to 
men who stand ready for the charge with 
gun in hand and helmet on head, that we 
are one for victory. 

The SPEAKER Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fisu] is recognized for 10 
minutes, 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF PEARL 
HARBOR 


Mr. FISH. I was so much impressed 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest] that I ask unan- 
imous consent that the remarks I made 
in the House of Representatives on De- 
cember 8, 1941, on the declaration of war 
be added at the end of my remarks today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
second anniversary of the dastardly at- 
tack by the Japanese on our armed 
forces at Pearl Harbor. The American 
people are united and determined to win 
the war as quickly as possible and with 
the least casualties. We are on the 
march to victory in Europe and Asia and 
hope before another six months to be 
completely victorious in Europe and in 
another year in the Far East. 

To cover up its own blunders and ac- 
ccuntability, efforts have been made by 
administration and New Deal spokesmen 
during the last 2 years to deceive the 
American people into believing that the 
Congress had some responsibility for the 
disaster that occurred at Pearl Harbor 
when our warships were sunk and our 
men killed. I want to go on record as 
saying that no Demccrat or Republiuan 
in the Congress or in the House of Rep- 
resentatives had anything to do with 
that disaster at Pearl Harbor. No Mem- 
ber of Congress, Republican or Demo- 
crat, even knew that our fleet was at 
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Pearl Harbor and they had no control 
over its goings or its comings at any time. 

I, along with many other Members of 
Congress, have been accused of being 
partly responsible for the sinking of our 
fleet at Pearl Harbor. I want to empha- 
size on this second anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor, that no Member of Congress had 
anything to do with the tragedy there. 
Certainly the Representative from the 
Twenty-sixth District of New York was 
the last person in Congress who could be 
charged with any such responsibility. 
On January 30, 1939, I introduced a reso- 
lution in this House to prohibit the sale 
and shipment of scrap iron to Japan, 
which was opposed by the administra- 
tion. The record shows that 8,000,000 
tons of scrap iron went to Japan between 
then and our declaration of war. Much 
of it was turned into Japanese bombs 
that on December 7, 1941, poured out of 
the skies upon our warships and de- 
stroyed or damaged some 18 warships 
and killed 3,000 American soldiers and 
sailors. 

The American people are entitled to 
know all the facts about the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor and to definitely ascertain 
the responsibility and accountability for 
our greatest naval defeat. There is no 
longer any military or naval reasons for 
further delay in court-martialing Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short and 
telling the truth to the American people. 
Why is the administration afraid to start 
court-martial proceedings, unless high- 
er-ups are afraid of being involved in the 
testimony of both Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short? Why is every effort be- 
ing made, 2 years subsequent to the 
event to hush up the facts and to protect 
those responsible unless to cover up the 
real culprits in the seats of the mighty? 
In the spirit of fair play to Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short I urge that they 
be permitted to appear before a court 
martial in open session and defend their 
own actions—let the chips fall where 
they may. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Representative HERMAN EBERHARTER, yes- 
terday denounced former Governor Lan- 
don and said, “He has reached a new 
political low,” for criticizing President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies. I know of 
no reason why former Governor Landon 
should not, as a free sovereign American 
citizen, criticize any or all our foreign 
policies in time of peace or war. 

We are not in Nazi Germany or in a 
Fascist or Communistic state but in free 
America. Even President Wilson de- 
nounced those who attempted to stifle 
criticism of our foreign policies in time of 
war. That is the essence of Americanism 
and free institutions as opposed to totali- 
tarianism and dictatorships. There is 
apparently a New Deal conspiracy aimed 
to prevent any criticism of our foreign 
policies and to call every American who 
Speaks out in honest criticism a Nazi or 
traitor. I know of nothing that could be 
more harmful to the Nation than to seek 
by name calling to frighten or muzzle 
men in public life from expressing freely 
their honest convictions on past, pres- 


ent, or future international policies and 
issues, 
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We are not a Nation of slaves, but of 
free men and women and it is the fire- 
side privilege of every American home to 
criticize President Roosevelt, the fourth 
term, the New Deal, the wasteful, and 
bungling power-greedy bureaucrats, the 
palace guard, and our foreign policies as 
much as any other issue. Millions of 
Americans still remember the pre-elec- 
tion words of President Roosevelt, deliv- 
ered on October 30, 1940, at Boston: 

And while I am talking to you mothers and 
fathers, I give you one more assurance, I have 
said this before, but I shall say it again and 
again: Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars. 


Now, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. EBERHARTER] advances a new 
political doctrine that it is un-American 
and subversive to criticize the foreign 
policies of President Roosevelt. It is not 
a question of whether Gov. Alfred 
Landon was right or wrong in his con- 
demnation of the President’s interna- 
tional policies and commitments, but of 
his unquestioned right and duty to voice 
honest and constructive criticism openly 
in the traditional American way. Any 
other course would be supine, cowardly, 
and un-American. 

There is and has been a brazen con- 
spiracy for a number of years, emanating 
from the Communists, “reds,” “pinks,” 
and radical organizations, columnists, 
newspapers and magazines, to disparage 
the Congress and to blame it for every- 
thing that goes wrong in order to under- 
mine the faith of the American people in 
the Congress. ‘The best answer to these 
charges is the sincere and eloquent 
speech of Speaker Sam Raysurn, at Muh- 
lenburg College, recently: 

The Members of Congress are today under 
attack, and it seems in some quarters there 
is a studied attempt to destroy the faith and 
confidence of the American people in their 
elected representatives. Congress cannot run 
this war, but it has done its duty. It has 
given the administration every law and every 
dollar it has asked for, for the purpose of 
defense of the Nation. 


I also want to call attention to an 
amendment I offered 6 months ago to 
an administration bill on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, which 
amendment was adopted and reads as 
follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prevent any citizen or citizens, or any news- 
paper or other publications, at any time, 
from freely discussing or openly criticizing 
the domestic or foreign policies of the ad- 
ministration or the Federal Government, or 
any public official, or from discussing or 
criticizing any existing or proposed law, reg- 
ulation, directive, or Executive order. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to read at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the speech I delivered in the House 
on the declaration of war on December 
8, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Mr. FisH. Mr. Speaker, it is with sorrow 


and deep resentment against Japan that I rise 
to support a declaration of war. 
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I have consistently opposed our entrance 
into wars in Europe and Asia for the past 3 
years, but the unwarranted, vicious, brazen, 
and dastardly attack by the Japanese Navy 
and air force while peace negotiations were 
pending at Washington and in defiance of 
the President’s eleventh-hour personal appeal 
to the Emperor, makes war inevitable and 
n \ 

The time for debate and controversy 
within America has passed. The time for 
action has come. 

Interventionists and noninterventionists 
must cease criminations and recriminations, 
charges and countercharges against each 
other, and present a united front behind the 
President and the Government in the con- 
duct of the war. 

There can be only one answer to the 
treacherous attack of the Japanese, and that 
is war to final victory, cost what it may in 
blood, treasure, and tears. This unprovoked 
and senseless aggression by the Japanese 
armed forces upon our possessions must be 
answered by war. 

Although I have consistently fought against 
our intervention in foreign wars, I have re- 
peatedly stated that if we were attacked by 
any foreign nation, or if the Congress of the 
United States declared war in the American 
and constitutional way, I would support the 
President and the administration to the bit- 
ter end. 

Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad. The Japanese have gone stark, 
raving mad, and have by their unprovoked 
attack committed military, naval, and na- 
tional suicide. 

I shall at the proper time volunteer my 
services as an Officer in a combat division, 
as I did in the last war, preferably with col- 
ored troops (which I have done). 

There is no sacrifice too great that I will 
not make in defense of America and to help 
annihilate these war-mad Japanese devils. 

Now that we are to fight, let us go in with 
our beads and chins up in the American way, 
and let us serve notice upon the world that 
this is not only a war against aggression and 
in defense of our own territories but a war 
for freedom and democracy all over the 
world, and that we will not stop until victory 
is won. 

I appeal to all American citizens, particu- 
larly to the members of my own party, and 
to noninterventionists, to put aside personal 
views and partisanship, and unite behind the 
President, our Commander in Chief, in as- 
suring victory to the armed forces of the 
United States. (I have supported every ad- 
ministration measure to win the war.) 

“Our country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations, may she always be right; but, 
right or wrong, our country!” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for 10 minutes 
after the other special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WAR PRISONERS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, war pris- 
oners now being held in the United 
States should not remain in idleness. 
German and Italian prisoners in this 
country ought to be doing needed con- 
structive work. The taxpayers have paid 
huge sums to build and equip modern 
prison camps. The health and welfare 
of thes men would be better if they were 
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doing constructive work and such & pro- 
gram is in accord with international 
agreements and law. 

There are two prison camps in the 
First Congressional District of Nebraska, 
One of them is located in Red Willow 
County, and the other in Phelps County, 
Both camps now have German prisoners. 
There is work nearby that should be done. 
It so happens that the Red Willow 
County prison camp is located near the 
Republican River. This river has 
throughout the years been a bad actor so 
far as floods were concerned. Every 
year there is a tremendous loss to prop- 
erty, particularly to farm land, by rea- 
son of the flocds on this stream. In 
addition to harnessing the water to pre- 
vent floods, irrigation is greatly needed 
in the Republican Valley. Within a very 
short distance of where the prison camp 
is located, the Army engineers have 
recommended certain definite and 
specific flood-control works. The Bureau 
of Reclamation has studied the same 
territory for many years. They, too, 
have a definite plan of development, 
calling for in.portant construction near 
this prison camp. 

The problem of getting these men to 
work on projects that the Government 
has already planned and authorized is 
most difficult because of the countless bu- 
reaus and agencies through which the 
matter must clear, such as the War Pro- 
duction Board, that has charge of the 
materials, the Judge Advocate Corps, that 
has charge of the prisoners, the War Food 
Administration, the Army engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Department 
of Agriculture, and countless others. As 
soon as an obstacle is overcome with one 
agency, we find a directive or regulation 
from some other agency still standing 
in the way. In the interest of food pro- 
duction, the red tape should be cut and 
these prisoners put to work. 

The other prison camp that I men- 
tioned in Phelps County is near the tri- 
county irrigation district. There ismuch 
work to be done in this area. The major 
part of the irrigation system, including 
the huge dams, is completed and in op- 
eration, but there is much to do in land 
leveling and the like. The extension and 
enlargement of the tri-county irriga- 
tion district would be one of the cheap- 
est, quickest, and most efficient ways of 
increasing the food production that 
could be found in any part of the United 
States. 

To bring irrigation to the west two- 
thirds of Nebraska, whether it be in the 
Republican Valley, the tri-county area, 
or any other portion of the State, means 
to place that area on a sound basis and 
assure its future productiveness and 
prosperity. The entire United States 
ought to be interested in irrigation. 
Whenever dry lands and semidry lands 
are irrigated, the people of that area be- 
come producers and taxpayers. Govern- 
ment payments by reason of drought 
and crop failure are no longer necessary. 
Irrigation pays its own way. It creates a 
productive territory that is a splendid 
market for everything that the rest of 
the United States has to sell. 
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Considerable attention has been given 
to our post-war economy and to those 
activities that will benefit the men in 
our armed forces when they return to 
civilian life. In the old days the dis- 
charged soldiers went to the frontier and 
homesteaded. There they found homes, 
built civilizations, and became the Na- 
tion’s leading citizens. The only avail- 
able frontier within the United States 
where more homes, more lands, and more 
farms can be had is through the expan- 
sion of irrigation. It means that the 
same number of acres can support many 
times more people, support more fami- 
lies, and provide more homes. The way 
for the United States to provide a fron- 
tier for our returned soldiers is to ex- 
pand and extend irrigation. This Con- 
gress should make provision now for the 
planning of the maximum post-war irri- 
gation program, 

The production of food is going to be 
an important factor for many years. 
That job will not end with the ending 
of the war. For a long time there will 
be hungry masses throughout the world. 
It must also be borne in mind that irri- 
gation means diversity of crops as well 
as a certain production of crops, thus 
eliminating the problem of surpluses. 
Each year this Nation suffers the loss of 
millions of acres of growing crops by 
floods and by drought. Both are devas- 
tating. Controlled water supply or irri- 
gation is the only sure method of maxi- 
mum production. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
program of irrigation and flood control 
in the entire Republican Valley and the 
extension and enlargement of irrigation 
in the tricounty district can be moved 
forward as rapidly as possible, because 
it means much not only to that area but 
to the Nation at large. That which can 
be done now with prison labor should 
proceed at once, and that which must 
wait should be started as soon as the war 
permits. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order. 


of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BeEnpER] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

ABSENTEE SOLDIERS’ VOTES 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Roosevelt has just concluded conferences 
with leaders of Britain, Russia, and 
China. Those conferences, if the reports 
are accurate, mean one thing: that a 
gigantic offensive will be launched 
against the Continent of Europe in the 
not far distant future. 

American people have never wanted to 
be kept in ignorance. They know, and 
we know, that that offensive is impera- 
tive. But they also know that in the next 
6 months American dead may run close 
to the figure of a half million. Our 
wounded will be counted not in the tens 


of thousands but in the hundreds of. 


thousands. ’ 
When the election of 1944 takes place 
a minimum of 12,000,000 young Ameri- 
cans will be in our fighting forces. Five 
to six million of them will be overseas. 
Several million of them will be in actual 
combat, face to face with the enemy. 
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These are the brutal, blunt, stubborn 
facts that we, as elected representatives 
of the people, must consider when the 
soldiers’ vote bill comes to this floor. 

I cannot believe that any Member of 
this House would knowingly and delib- 
erately vote to disfranchise the men 
whose heroism today preserves this Na- 
tion, without whose actions we could not 
meet, without whose sacrifices this 
Nation could not endure. 

The Federal Government has reached 
into every home in America. More than 
half of the entire population has blood 
relations in the armed forces. No one 
will be able to explain to them why their 
kin are unable to vote in the 1944 
elections. 

The Federal Government has _ the 
power to raise anarmy. It is inconceiv- 
able that it does not have the power to 
protect the rights of those whom it has 
drafted. 

If soldiers are required to cast their 
ballots under the unwieldy registration 
and absentee-voting laws of the 48 sepa- 
rate States, every man in this Chamber 
knows that their votes will be counted 
only in the hundreds, possibly in the 
thousands. 

It is a matter of record that only 28,000 
men in the armed forces voted in 1942 
out of a total of seven to eight million 
men. Thisisashameful situation. To- 
day I pledge to the men in the armed 
services and to their families that I shall 
do everything in my power to obtain the 
passage of a workable soldier-vote bill 
based directly on a Federal ballot. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER, I yield. , 

Mr. RAMEY. I want to agree with 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
in his statement. Are we going to get a 
bill that will guarantee every soldier 
everywhere the right to vote, and are we 
going to get it soon? 

Mr. BENDER. That is the kind of 
bill we should have. I believe that the 
soldiers have a right to vote by names 
of candidates; not only by party, but 
names as well. I believe that is the 
kind of a bill that must be enacted. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right, and it 
should be soon so that we know that the 
ballots are out in time, and that all may 
vote; no technicalities or equivocations, 
but let us see that all of them vote. 

Mr. BENDER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman, Representative of the 
Ninth Ohio District, for this contribution. 
The bill is of no value unless ample time 
is afforded, and unless opportunity for a 
full and complete suffrage on the part 
of the armed forces everywhere in the 
world is provided. Unless it is done 
thoroughly and properly it is not the 
kind of bill that is desirable. I believe in 
giving every soldier ample opportunity, 
and I am sure that under our laws and 
with the transportation situation as it 
is, ample opportunity and ample time is 
had so that the soldiers can vote intelli- 
gently. There is no point in merely des- 
ignating a group by title; there should be 
listed under the party banner the names 
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of the various candidates for Federal 
offices. 

Mr. RAMEY. You mean that the sol- 
dier in the South Seas will have the same 
right to vote for every candidate, from 
President down to coroner, that any citi- 
zen has, and that is what we should have. 

Mr. BENDER. That is correct. He 
will be able to vote for all Federal of- 
ficials. 

Mr. RAMEY. And that everyone may 
vote for every candidate. 

Mr. BENDER. He has a right to fight, 
no matter where he comes from; he 
should be given the right to vote with 
the opportunity to fight. . 

Mr. RAMEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, unfor- 
tunately I was detained at the time my 
special order was called. I now ask 
unanimous consent to reestablish my 
special order for 15 minutes following 
the other special orders of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Gatling, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 


H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to extend 
the time limit for immunity. 


EXTENDING TIME LIMIT FOR IMMUNITY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHoRT]. 

Mr.SHORT,. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table House Joint Resolution 119 to ex- 
tend the time limit for immunity, with 
Senate amendments and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution and the Senate amendments 
a» follows: 

Strike out all of the preamble. 

Page 3, line 13, strike out all after “ex- 
tended” down to and including “States” in 
line 15 and insert “for a period of 6 months.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JoHnson] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF PEARL 
HARBOR—AMERICA, BORN TO SERVE 
MANKIND 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 

Speaker, permit me to say that I feel 

confident that I voice the sentiment of 

every Member present when I say we 
deeply appreciate the very brilliant and 
timely address so. eloquently delivered 
here this afternoon by the distinguished 
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and able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Priest]. I wish that every Member of 
this House, as well as every citizen of 
this country, might have heard him. 
His address so inspired me that I imme- 
diately requested a few minutes’ time for 
some things on my heart and mind. Two 
years ago today this Nation was shocked 
and stunned at the unprovoked, coward- 
ly, sneak attack on Pearl Harbor by the 
traitorous Japanese. 

This second anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the most colossal war since the 
beginning of time is by no means a day 
of rejoicing or one of celebration by 
American citizens. But this day does 
remind us once more of Japanese treach- 
ery. Today is a solemn and grim remin- 
der of her heinous infamy and utter 
shame. Japan and her coconspirators in 
crime have fully demonstrated that they 
are not only the enemies of liberty and 
freedom but the enemies of mankind 
everywhere. 

December 7, 1941, found America and 
Americans decidedly unprepared for war. 
Our peace-loving but complacent citizens 
could not bring themselves to believe it 
could happen here. Our people did not 
want war with Japan, Germany, or any 
other nation; it was the one consuming 
desire of Americans to remain at peace 
with all mankind. But, alas, we found 
that mere wishful thinking is no guar- 
anty of perpetual peace; neither was the 
passing of extended peace resolutions by 
well-meaning but impractical peace 
groups the pathway to peace. Many of 
such beautiful platitudes actually clut- 
tered up the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. In 
short, while Americans talked, yearned, 
and prayed for world peace, we failed 
miserably to prepare for a world war. 

For weeks after Pearl Harbor it was 
impossible for many to realize that we 
were faced with a long, bitter, tough 
struggle. We underestimated the 
strength of our enemies, especially the 
Japanese. We had been taught to be- 
lieve they were a third-rate power. 
Americans, for the most part, had been 
lulled into a state of false security. “If 
we do not prepare for war, then we will 
never have war,” was a familiar slogan 
of the so-called peace advocates and 
extreme isolationists. 

When word was flashed that the 
treacherous Japs had returned thou- 
sands of tons of American scrap iron 
and steel in the form of bullets, shells, 
and bombs, and had all but paralyzed 
the United States Navy in the Pacific, 
it marked the beginning of the end of 
American isolationism and of the un- 
realistic and impractical philosophy of 
maintaining peace by mere wishful 
thinking and pretty peace platitudes. 
Yet it is strangely significant that a few 
leading isolationists and so-called peace 
advocates who were blind to our danger 
as a Nation in the pre-Pearl Harbor 
days, are so free with their advice now 
on how to run the war. Especially are 
they still bitter in their criticisms of our 
Commander in Chief. I have not al- 
ways agreed with the President in con- 
nection with his domestic policies. But 
had the Congress and the country fol- 
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lowed him on matters of preparedness 
rather than the bitter-end isolationists, 
I am convinced there never would have 
been a Pearl Harbor. 

Two years ago today found our peo- 
ple in a state of confusion and almost 
hopelessly divided on international poli- 
cies, but the dastardly attack at Pearl 
Harbor, while the Japanese emissaries 
were pretending to be on a peace mission 
in Washington, was a shock that aroused 
us from our lethargy. But despite its 
horrors and heartaches, Pearl Harbor 
left America no alternative except to 
fight, and the slogan “Remember Pearl 
Harbor,” was soon echoed and reechoed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. 

Tojo and his millions of deluded sub- 
jects are no doubt again celebrating to- 
day as they celebrated 2 years ago, but 
it is a day that future generations in 
Japan will want to forget. It is a day 
that they will wish to erase from their 
history books, if indeed, Japan has any 
history as a nation when they are beat- 
en into humble submission and anni- 
hilated as a future world power. 

What has transpired on the produc- 
tion front in America in 2 short years 
is, to say the least, phenomenal. Two 
years ago when Americans were bombed 
from their lethargy and peaceful dreams, 
as well as dreams of peace, combined 
production of all American airplane fac- 
tories was less than 1,000 planes per 
month. This was about one-half of 
Japanese production and less than one- 
fourth of plane production of Germany 
alone. We were not relatively as well 
prepared in the production of tanks, 
guns, antiaircraft guns, and merchant 
shipping. But a united America went to 
work as only aroused and indignant 
America can. Results have been epoch- 
making. Within 1 year American 
workmen had produced 49,000 planes, 
32,000 tanks, 17,000 antiaircraft guns, 
and a total of 8,200,000 tons of merchant 
shipping. Last month more than 8,700 
planes rolled out of American factories, 
of which more than 1,000 were the giant 
modern bombers. 

During the next year it is confidently 
anticipated that considerably more than 
100,000 of the finest, fastest, and most 
powerful American planes of all types 
will be constructed, while Axis produc- 
tion has been reduced by considerably 
more than one-half. 

Today more than 5 modern cargo ves- 
sels slide into the water from the various 
American docks every_24 hours. The 
production of tanks, guns, antiaircraft 
guns, and modern war materials and am- 
munition are being turned out in enor- 
mous and unprecedented quantities. I 
am today advised that we are now con- 
structing 1,680,000 dead-weicht tons of 
shipping per month, or a total of 17,150,- 
000 dead-weight tons per year. The total 
over-all average percentage of increase 
in production since Pearl Harbor, soIam 
Officially advised this afternoon, is 648 


percent. 
On the many far-flung fronts of the 
world our gallant, serious-minded, and 


determined men in uniform are passing 
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the ammunition in an effective and dev- 
astating manner that the enemies of lib- 
erty, freedom, and fair play will long 
remember. Every loyal, red-blooded 
American is justly proud of the marvel- 
ous record of all of our armed forces, 
whether they be on land, on sea, or in the 
air. Our triumphs at Coral Sea and Mid- 
way, in the Solomon Islands, in Guadal- 
canal, Bougainville Island, Tarawa, and 
other islands of the Pacific strongly for- 
tified by the enemy are glorious pages in 
American history. But they have been 
long, tedious, and desperatel; contested 
battles, and much more hard fighting is 
in store for our gallant forces in the 
Pacific area as on other battle fronts dur- 
ing the coming year. We are equally 
proud of the victories our forces won in 
north Africa, Sicily, and in Italy. Every 
man or woman in uniform who is doing 
his or her duty, whether at home or 
abroad, on land, in the air, or on sea, 
whether in the far-flung, ice-covered 
Aleutian Islands, or in the hot sands of 
Africa, Egypt, or China, is rendering an 
important part in preserving for our- 
selves and posterity the sacred cause of 
liberty and freedom. 

In this solemn hour, our thoughts 
must needs turn to the tragic cost of 
war. Not only are we thinking of the 
material cost, the enormous cost in dol- 
lars and cents, the heavy load that this 
and future generations must pay, but 
we are thinking of a far greater cost, the 
toll we have paid and must continue to 
pay in precious American lives. Such 
a cost cannot be measured in dollars. 
Their precious lives and their deeds of 
valor shall forever be enshrined in our 
hearts and minds. 

Although we now feel that we can see 
the beginning of the end, there is noth- 
ing to be gained in trying to deceive our- 
selves. As the Nation has finally come to 
realize that isolationism and beautiful 
peace plat‘tudes were no safeguards for 
the security of our people in time of 
peace, it is doubly true that mere wishful 
thinking will not win this tragic war in 
which we find ourselves engaged. We 
must realize that we are up against a 
total war that will take the first and the 
best that is in us, not only on the foreign 
fronts but here on the home fronts. In 
order to defeat definitely and decisively 
the Axis criminals, America must suffer 
more sacrifices. The road of blood and 
tears will be long, at best, but, thank God, 
America, together with our allies, will 
find the end of that road. We confi- 
cently look forward to the day when 
General MacArthur and his fighting men 
will return to the Puilippines, when our 
gallant and heroic prisoners of war will 
be released and returned to the land they 
love and for which they were willing to 
give their last ounce of strength and 
devotion. 

Some day, and we pray it will be in the 
not far distant future, we can now envi- 
sion an army of khaki-clad soldiers tri- 
umphantly marching down the streets 
of Berlin, if there be any streets left 
through which to march, in that much 
bombed German capital. As we hear 
the tramp, tramp of our brave men, we 
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see Old Glory, the emblem of liberty 
that has never known defeat, fluttering 
in the breeze. When that glorious day 
comes and all the other Axis wretches 
of despotism, the murderers of innocent 
women and children, who had visions of 
contralling and dominating the world, 
shall have also met ignominious defeat, 
the next most important world-wide 
problem facing America and the world 
will be securing a just and durable peace. 

When the Fulbright peace resolution 
was pending before this House a few 
weeks ago, I made it plain then that the 
winning of the war is by all odds our first 
objective. I have repeatedly said that 
all other issues sink into oblivion as com- 
pared to the one issue of winning this 
death struggle. But then I added that 
“next to winning the war, a lasting peace 
is not only uppermost in the minds of our 
fighting men on the many far-flung 
fronts of the world but it is also the one 
consuming thought and innermost desire 
of the fathers and mothers of all those 
men in uniform.” I also expressed the 
hope then, as I have many times previ- 
ously, that a determined, unified effort 
will be put forth by representatives of 
the decent, liberty-loving, civilized na- 
tions of the world to create appropriate 
international machinery with real teeth 
in it that will make future wars un- 
profitable and impossible. We all recog- 
nize that it will not be an easy task, but 
it must be done if civilization is to endure 
In the same speech I also stated: 


It will be recalled that too much partisan 
politics and jealousies of certain well-known 
isolationists and Woodrow Wilson haters got 
into the discussion of setting up such inter- 
national machinery after World War No. 1 
and thus defeated President Wilson’s dream 
of world peace via the League of Nations and 
World Court. 


Mr. Speaker, I have also repeatedly 
suggested, and I want to urge again to- 
day, that when the Axis Powers are de- 
feated and sue for peace, that one of the 
prerequisites for a durable peace is the 
total disarmament of the Axis Powers. 
It would be utterly futile to set up any 
international machinery in an effort to 
guarantee either a just or a lasting peace 
if we should permit the gangster nations 
to retain their planes, guns, tanks, ships, 
and other war materials. This must be 
done not in the spirit of revenge, not in 
order to punish the people of Axis Na- 
tions, although their leaders certainly 
must be brought to trial and made to 
account for their heartless and despica- 
ble atrocities. We must disarm the out- 
law powers that they may know once 
and for all that they will never again 
have an opportunity to be placed in a 
position of being a strong military threat 
to the peace and security of the world. 
We must have no “softies” or “sob 
sisters” at the peace table if the ideals of 
the Atlantic Charter, the Moscow Con- 
ferences, and other more recent confer- 
ences, are to become a reality. America 
must be realistic in peace asin war. And 
in order to make certain that we have a 
just and durable peace, may I again ex- 
press the sincere hope that representa- 
tives of the armed forces have a voice in 
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writing the peace. Surely those who 
have staked their lives for freedom’s 
cause are justly entitled to play a lead.- 
ing role in making that freedom forever 
secure. 

The able and eloquent gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Priest], in his 
forceful and inspiring address here this 
afternoon, quoted in a very appropriate 
manner from China’s charming and loy- 
able first lady, whose appearance in this 
House Chamber will long be remembered, 

In her masterly address delivered here, 
you will recall that Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek said: 


We of this generation who are privileged 
to help make a better world for ourselves 
and for posterity should remember that, 
while we must not be visionary, we must 
have vision so that peace should not be 
punitive in spirit, but universal in scope and 
humanitarian in action. 





She closed that memorable address 
with these words: 

May I not hope that it is the resolve of 
Congress to devote itself to the creation of 
the post-war world? To dedicate itself to 
the preparation for the brighter future that 
a stricken world so eagerly awaits. 


So, as we review the past 2 years with 
its heartaches and tears, with its disap- 
pointments as well as its unprecedented 
achievements, let us turn our hopes, our 
thoughts, our hearts, and our energies to 
the future. Let us here and now pro- 
pose in our hearts to reconsecrate and 
rededicate our all to the cause of free- 
dom and liberty for which brave men 
are this day fighting and dying. Let us 
forget for at least the duration petty par- 
tisan politics, hatreds, and ambitions, 
and be Americans first. Let us stand 
four-square by the millions of coura- 
geous young men who stand today as a 
mighty bulwark of defense to make cer- 
tain that we shall never be an enslaved 
people. 

Let us solemnly breathe a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the God of the universe 
for the heritage that is ours and for the 
bountiful blessings our beloved Nation 
has long enjoyed; and when the glorious 
day of peace shall be achieved, let us 
hope and fervently pray that America 
will once more demonstrate to the world 
that she was born to serve mankind. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Corrree] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, Pearl Harbor Day makes us 
especially anxious to meet our responsi- 
bility and perform our sacred duty and 
to give every help and protection we can 
to the disabled service men and women 
of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as part of my remarks a very 
fine statement made by Commander 
Warren Atherton of the American Legion 
regarding World War No. 2 claims. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The statement referred to follows: 

A telegraphic and air-mail survey of Amer- 
tcean Legion service officers on pending World 
War No. 2 claims shows that there has been 
and still is considerable delay from the time 
these men are released from service, file their 
claims, and receive the first check in settle- 
ment thereof. This delay is attributable to 
a number oftcircumstances, according to these 
service officers. Some States report no undue 
delay, but most of them have cases of record 
filed 3 to 7 months ago and not yet settled. 
The American Legion feels that all Govern- 
ment agencies concerned should coordinate 
their activities to the end that men and 
women released from service because of dis- 
abilities shall not be subjected to incon- 
venience, embarrassment, and at times dis- 
tress because their claims for disability com- 
pensation are not settled promptly. The 
American Legion has clearly in mind that 
a great number of these claimants have been 
in service for several months, have become 
incapacitated in training or combat, and are 
now back in civil life or back in hospitals 
and institutions because the armed services 
have no further use for them. While they 
were in they made allotments to their de- 
pendents to which was added the Government 
allowance. This benefit is discontinued in 
each case upon discharge. Having no other 
income the disabled dischargee must rely on 
financial assistance from private or charitable 
sources. Such a situation, especially for the 
combat disabled, should not be tolerated. 
Based upon the findings of the survey just 
completed, and upon the experience of the 
organization in claims and rehabilitation, the 
following recommendations are made by the 
American Legion to the Federal Government: 

1. Every serviceman whose disabilities or 
physical condition are reparable should be 
retained in the armed services to receive the 
maximum benefits of hospital and medical 
care. If there is need for further con- 
valescent or institutional care the liaison 
between the Army and Navy on the one hand 
and the Veterans’ Administration on the 
other should really function and be ap- 
plicable in each case. Men should not be 
returned to civil or State authorities unless 
so desired expressly by the folks at home. 

2. The Veterans’ Administration hospital 
bed capacity, especially for the nervous and 
mental cases and the tuberculous patients, 
should be enlarged so that all those released 
from service and in need of further care may 
be accommodated. The American Legion is 
committed to the proposition that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration be a war agency for 
the duration of hostilities and 6 months 
thereafter, to assure its proper place in the 
priorities rating for construction material, 
equipment, personnel, and supplies. 

3. As a direct contribution to the infor- 
mational and advisory service to prospective 
dischargees the Veterans’ Administration 
should have contact representatives at the 
larger discharge centers especially those 
handling combat troops. 

4. To obviate delays in adjudicating claims 
for obvious and indisputable disabilities the 
War and Navy Departments should permit the 
assignment of Veterans’ Administration rat- 
ing boards at the larger discharge points or 
demobilization centers. 

5. Mustering-out pay in amounts de- 
pendent upon length of service should be 
made available with a portion payable at 
discharge and the balance within 30 and 60 
days thereafter. The national comnfander 
of the American Legion testified before a 
Senate committee on such a proposal Decem- 
ber 1, 1943. 

6. The furnishing of medical and clinical 
records from service hospitals at which the 
disabled person may have been treated before 
he reached the discharge center must be 
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speeded up. It is understood that such rec- | 
ords may be essential in the adjudication 
of many cases, but in many others they would 
contribute little or nothing to the identifica- 
tion and evaluation of the disability causing 
discharge. Another bottleneck was found in 
the furnishing of photostat copies of induc- 
tion or enlistment examination reports. As 
the result of a former survey made by the 
American Legion the War Department was 
furnished with findings upon which officials 
took action. It has been reported that this 
bottleneck is now eliminated and that re- 
quests for these photostat records will be 
handled within 5 days from date of receipt. 

7. The present arrangement of sending 
records and reports of disabled dischargees 
to the nearest regional office of the Veterans’ 
Administration should be changed so that 
these records are dispatched promptly to the 
Veterans’ Administration Office having juris- 
diction in the man’s home State. This 
change may require Veterans’ Administra- 
tion contact people at the different discharge 
points as recommended above. 

8. The lack of sufficient trained personnel 
in the adjudication field is a cause of delay 
in handling these cases in most stations. 
The manpower situation is recognized, but 
yet the Legion cannot refrain from urging 
and exhorting the Veterans’ Administration 
to authorize the additional help requested by 
field offices, and to immediately step up re- 
cruitment and training programs for this 
purpose. 

9. Some service officers have reported that 
the lack of complete and clarifying instruc- 
tions from the central office of the Veterans’ 
Administration to the regional offices on the 
adjudication of the new claims has been an 
element of delay. Certainly this should be 
overcome immediately. 

10. Each claim is assigned a C number. So 
far this is done by the central office. Com- 
plaints have come in that the delay in as- 
signing these numbers has held up adjudi- 
cation of cases for as long as 2 or 3 weeks. 
The Legion feels this is an administrative 
problem that could and should be met and 
solved right now. 

11. The present fiscal arrangement where- 
by disbursement on vouchers and rolls certi- 
fied by the Veterans’ Administration are 
made at disbursing offices, one in each Fed- 
eral reserve district, also contributes to delay 
the issuance of the initial check and settle- 
ment of the claim. Up to about 8 years ago 
the Veterans” Administration had its own 
disbursing officers. Reverting to that ar- 
rangement now should serve to expedite the 
payment of individual and new claims, 


These conclusions rest upon observations 
sent in by trained service officers in 34 States. 
They cited by name and number (if assigned) 
1,535 cases of disabled men. It is understood 
that many cases may require development 
of pertinent information, but that should 
not be permitted to slow down the whole 
rating machinery. Another factor cited is 
that of settling the question of waiver of 
premiums on insurance during period of total 
disability. Also the payment of insurance 
benefits and pension to the dependents of 
these dying in service. The jurisdiction over 
both these is in central office, and the many 
delays reported call for prompt improvement 
in the system of disposing of these cases. 

There may be many other considerations 
touching upon the broad question of delays 
in the settlement of disabled veterans’ claims. 
The American Legion submits, however, that 
if all Government agencies concerned would 
redouble their efforts to effect complete co- 
ordination much will have been accomplished 
toward the goal sought by the dischargees 
themselves, their folks at home, their repre- 
sentatives, and the Federal Government. 
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Attached hereto are brief summaries of 
cases taken from those submitted in the sur- 
vey. ‘They illustrate many of the points set 
forth above. 

Related to this question are those other 
important programs of employment and un- 
employment protection... As to these, the 
American Legion has proposals which are 
being introduced in Congress and on which 
further detailed data will be given. 


Case 1: In this claim the veteran served 
honorably in the Navy from March 4, 1932, to 
February 8, 1938. He reenlisted on May 4, 
1938, and was honorably discharged on med- 
ical certificate on account of active tuber- 
culosis, incurred in line of duty, on April 6, 
1943. The Form 526 was received in an of- 
fice of the Veterans’ Administration on April 
21, 1943, and it has not been adjudicated as 
yet on account of the fact that complete rec- 
cords have not been received from the Navy. 
Contact was made with the adjudication of- 
ficer about the delay in this claim on Octo- 
ber 22, 1943, and again on November 29, 1943. 

Case 2: This veteran was discharged in- 
sane, unable to sign his discharge. Claim 
was filed April 12, and we have not yet been 
able to get this veteran examined. While it 
is true that the Veterans’ Administration 
wrote to the sister and a service Officer, no 
letters were written to either or anyone in 
the months of September and October. Re- 
quest was made for an attendant by this of- 
fice on August 2 and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, under date of November 9, finally 
complied with this request and wrote the 
veteran. 

Case 3: This boy enlisted on July 13, 1940, 
and was declared unfit for service on January 
13, 1943, with this notation: “Patient was 
struck in the head while in combat against 
the Japanese in Guadalcanal, penetrating 
wound, right parieto-occipital region pro- 
duced by grenade. Dignosis, hemiplegia, 
spastic, left.” He was honorably discharged 
on C. D. D. July 3, 1943, and his claim was 
filed the same date. He was rated 50 percent 
disabled October 25, 1943, and advised of this 
rating on November 4, 1943, with rating ef- 
fective from July 5, 1943. Vocational re- 
habilitation recommended. 

Case 4: Claim was filed in this case July 3. 
The case file was transferred to Central Of- 
fice for consideration by the Veterans’ Claims 
Service on October 6, 1943. One reason for 
the delay in this particular case is that the 
veteran had a claim pending for officer’s re- 
tirement pay which had to be disposed of. 

Case 5: This claimant was discharged from 
the hospital on August 16, 1943, and on 
November 11, 1943, an office of the Veterans’ 
Administration had to make a second request 
of the War Department for a medical report. 
He was examined at a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital and some adjustment was made. 

Case 6: This claimant was discharged 
August 15, 1942, from the Army Nurse Corps, 
and claim was filed February 4, 1943. Re- 
ports from The Adjutant General’s Office, for 
which requests had been made several times, 
were not received until the latter part of 
August 1943. The decision has been deferred 
until completion of the requested neuro- 
psychiatric examination by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Case 7: This veteran was discharged from 
service July 27, 1943, with a diagnosis of 
dementia praecox, paranoid. The handicap 
estimated by the rating board is 100 percent. 
Action toward releasing payment on the vet- 
eran’s behalf apparently is not to be expected 
until the facility is informed officially with 
respect to the character of the veteran’s dis- 
charge. It seems quite evident that this 
veteran served honorably, but the authoriza- 
tion unit has refused to release the payments 
until officially reported that discharge was 
honorable. 
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‘Case 8: Discharge from service in this case 
was effected July 26, 1943. Decision by the 
rating board on October 7, 1943, recognized 
the veteran's entitlement to pensionable rat- 
ing for weak feet. Release of payments in 
this case, as in the case to which reference is 
made immediately above, awaits the receipt 
of official information of the man having been 
discharged honorably. 

Case 9: Claim for pension was filed by this 
veteran at the time of discharge on June 11, 
1943. Order for examination was issued by 
the rating board July 30, 1943. Before. con- 
Gucting the studies the medical authorities 
thcught it advisable to have a social-service 
investigation made. It seems probable that 
another 3 or 4 months will elapse before a 
ceciston can be effected in the circumstances 
that exist, due to the accumulated load and 
number of orders for investigaticns. 

Case 10: Claim was filed June 17, 1943. 
Several foilow-ups by a Veterans’ Administra- 
sion Facility have not brought the receipt of 
Wer Department reports. 

Case 11: This veteran enlisted October 25, 
1941, and was honorably discharged on 
C. D. D., December 23, 1942. Form 526 was 
received in an Office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on January 4, 1943. On January 5, 
1943, service records were requested from The 
Adjutant General's Office and were received 
in this office on February 19, 1943. Under date 
of April 10, 1943, the Rating Board requested 
supplemental service records from the Adju- 
tant General's Office which were received in 
the Veterans’ Administration on May 7, 1943. 
A second supplemental Adjutant General’s 
report concerning alleged treatment at Fort 
Custer was requested May 10, 1943, and on 
June 14, 1943, a third supplemental report 
of clinical records of treatment at Fort Cus- 
ter was requested. Complete records of the 
claimant's treatment at Fort Custer were re- 
ceived in the Veterans’ Administration on 
July 26, 1943. August 3, 1943, an examina- 
tion and psychiatric social history were re- 
quested by the Rating Board and the latter 
was received on September 12, 1943. Then 
on September 14, 1943, the Rating Board 
requested an examination based upon psy- 
chiatric social report. The claimant was 
examined at. a Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility cn October 14, 1943, and report of this 
was received November 15, 1943, in the re- 
gional office. On November 20, 1943, the 
Rating Board rated the claim and granted 
service connection for a nervous condition, 
incompetent and in need of a guardian. On 
account of the claimant’s having been de- 
clared incompetent, chief attorney requested 
that a fiduciary be appointed under date of 
November 24, 1948. No check has been issued 
as yet. 

Case 12: In this case the veteran, totally 
blind, was discharged from an Army hospital 
on June 30, 1943; the Army service records 
were not received in the regional office until 
the week of November 22, 1943; therefore, 
the veteran has not as yet, and probably will 
not for 30 days, receive the pension check to 
which he is entitled. 

Case 13: This veteran was discharged from 
service March 31, 1943. Form 526 was sub- 
mitted to the Veterans’ Administration on 
August 9, 1943. The regional office has only 
a dummy file on this case. The principal 
folder was sent to the Index Division, office 
of Chief Clerk, on August 9, 1943, for the rea- 
son that, in addition to the veteran's service 
in the Navy in World War No. 2, he had also 
had peacetime service in the Army, just prior 
to World War No. 2. Under date of Sep- 
tember 14, 1943, the chief clerk advised the 
regional office that the veteran’s file was 
being referred to the insurance claims 
council for attention to the veteran’s claim 
for waiver of premiums. 

Case 14: This veteran was discharged from 
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granted service connection for tuberculosis, 
pulmonary, active, under date of May 5, 1943, 
and has been rated 100 percent from March 
5, 1943. His claim file was sent to the di- 
rector of insurance on September 25, 1943 for 
action on a question of entitlement to waiver 
of premiums. The file has not been returned 
to this date, November 26, 1943, and no action 
has been reported by the insurance claims 


| council. 


service on March 4, 1943. He has been | 


a 


Case 15: A recent survey of State hospitals 
for the insane in northern California alone 
showed 100 discharged veterans of World 
War No. 2 being confined therein because of 
lack of beds in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Washington LMr. Corree] is recognized. 


SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON 
FALANGISTS 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, toward 
the close of the last session I brought 
before this body some of the facts and 
charges made in an important new Amer- 
ican book, Falange, the Axis Secret Army 
in the Americas, by Allan Chase. At that 
time I suggested that it had become in- 
cumbent upon this House to investigate 
the charges made by Mr. Chase in his 
book, 

The book offered an imposing body of 
facts and documents which pointed to 
only one conclusion: That Franco, Hit- 
ler’s puppet, is an enemy of the United 
States who can no longer be appeased or 
ignored. Mr. Chase subsequently ex- 
panded upon the charges made in his 
book in a series of articles written for 
the New York Post. One of these articles 
has had serious repercussions in Latin 
America. 

The article I refer to dealt with two 
doctors and a magazine. The doctors 
were Enrique Cervantes and Ramon Cas- 
troviejo; the magazine was America 
Clinica, an American medical journal 
printed in Spanish and distributed all 
over Latin America. The magazine was 
an official organ of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine and its editor, Cervan- 
tes, made his headquarters in the acad- 
emy’s own building. In his article Mr. 
Chase dealt with the Fascist background 
of both doctors and illustrated his story 
with a reproduction of a letter written 
by Enrique Cervantes onthe letterhead 
of the Academy of Medicine. The let- 
ter, written in Cervantes’ own handvwrit- 
ing, contained, among other things, these 
choice sentences: 

Iam going to start and carryon * * * 
a big fight. I think I will get excited on 
this and in consequence enjoy plenty as I’m 
* * * sure I shall crack to pieces a bunch 
of dirty and filthy Jewish doctors. Isn’t it 
swell? 

The publication of this letter evoked 
a storm in American medical circles, 
Ten days after the article appeared, Col. 
Mahlon Ashford, executive secretary of 
the academy, told reporters for the Post 
that he had ordered Cervantes to sup- 
press the next number of America Clinica 
and to move out of the Academy building 
as soon as possible. The Academy took 
no action on Dr. Castroviejo, the backer 
of the magazine, although it withdrew 
its own sponsorship of the periodical 
when it kicked Cervantes out. 
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The case, however, must not be per. 
mitted to rest at that point. 

Cervantes represents a challenge. His 
letter was the letter of a man who ac- 
cepts completely the Nazi way of life. 
This is not strange in view of the Nazi 
control of the Falange, Spain’s Fascist 
ruling party. Sentiments such as those 
revealed in the Cervantes’ letter are 
thoroughly proper in Berlin and in 
Falangist circles in Madrid. But they 
happened to have been written in New 
York by a guest of this Government— 
and it is my intention to ask the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization to 
have this letter-writing guest .investi- 
gated and then deported on an early boat. 

The deportation of Enrique Cervantes, 
however, Will not answer all of the ques- 
tions his stay in this country has raised. 
Thousands of doctors in Latin America 
and in our own country, earnest friends 
of hemispheric unity on both sides of the 
Rio Grande who have been taken in by 
the aura which surrounded America 
Clinica and its editor, have a right to an 
explanation. : 

Before Cervantes departs from our 
shores I think we should know the exact 
circumstances under which America 
Clinica was founded, was financed, and 
was given the sponsorship of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. I think we 
should also find out how and why this 
magazine was given the franking privi- 
leges of the Smithsonian Institution for a 
mailing of thousands of free copies of 
the periodical to doctors all over Latin 
America. The fact that this magazine 
had such franking privileges led hun- 
dreds of medical leaders in Latin Amer- 
ica to assume that the publication had 
the backing of the United States Govern- 
ment. Needless to say, Falangist agents 
in Latin America helped to strengthen 
and sustain this illusion. 

I think we should know, too, the com- 
plete details of Cervantes’ relations with 
the Fascist government of Argentina. 
Just a few weeks ago Mr. Walter Win- 
chell devoted a complete radio broadcast 
to the amazing account of how the gov- 
ernment of Dictator Ramirez has been 
aiding the Nazi submarine wolf packs in 
the South Atlantic. Mr. Winchell’s 
timely exposé adds urgency to the need 
for investigating Cervantes’ ties with the 
Argentine Government, 

During the Spanish war, Cervantes 
joined Serrano Suner and other leading 
Fascists who were hiding from the Re- 
publican government in the, Argentine 
Embassy in Madrid. Cervantes fled to 
the Argentine Embassy after the Spanish 
Republic had jailed him as a Franco spy. 
On February 28, 1937, Cervantes was one 
of the Fascists smuggled on board the 
Argentine torpedo boat Tucuman at Ali- 
cante, Spain. Cervantes left the Argen- 
tine warship at Marseilles, from which 
port he returned to Franco territory and 
took a commission as a captain of Mo- 
roccan troops fighting side by side with 
Nazi and Italian divisions against the 
Spanish Republic, 

The Secretary of the Argentine Em- 
bassy in Madrid at that time was a man 
named Jardom. He now occupies a simi- 
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lar post in the Argentine Legation in 


Lisbon. Jardom makes many trips to 
New York. On all of these visits he sees 
Cervantes. As a matter of fact, Jardom 
was in New York in November. 

Since reaching this country in 1940, 
Cervantes has made many trips to Wash- 
ington. On many of these trips, Cer- 
vantes has made himself at home in the 
Argentine Embassy—and written letters 
on the letterhead of the Embassy. 

Just who is this Enrique Cervantes, the 
obscure young Spanish citizen who can 
enjoy the protection and the hospitality 
of the Argentine diplomatic service? 

Is Cervantes just a young physician 
trying to make a career in medicine? 
Then perhaps he can explain his inti- 
mate relationship with Col. Juan Beig- 
beder of the Spanish Army—a man 
who not without some success has been 
attempting to palm himself off on Wash- 
ington circles as the “Spanish Badoglio.” 
At an early date, I expect to have much 
more to say on this floor about Beigbeder 
and his friends in Spain and Nazi Ger- 
many. Right now, I think it is Cer- 
vantes’ turn to explain his ties to Beig- 
beder. 

While Cervantes is making his expla- 
nations, I think it would not be amiss if 
he explains the circumstances under 
which he won deferment from the draft. 
Nor should he be allowed to leave this 
country until he explains how and why 
he maneuvered an invitation to tour our 
Army camps as a guest of the Medical 
Corps. 

If Cervantes were a Solitary individual, 
I would not take up the time of this 
House with these remarks. But Cer- 
vantes is both a symbol and a warning: 
a symbol of the Fascist character of 
Falangist Spain and a timely warning to 
all of us here that the time has come to 
start a full dress investigation of the 
Falange in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Fascist activities of Cervantes while 
a guest of this country have already be- 
cloudec our prestige as a democracy in 
Latin America. It is time that we made 
clear to our friends in Latin America that 
Cervantes never did have the backing of 
our Government. It is time to prove, by 
the deportation of Cervantes among 
other things, that a Spanish accent still 
does not make Fascist doctrine accept- 
able in the United States. 

Within the next. few weeks, Maj. Gen. 
Manuel Benitez, Chief of the Cuban Na- 
tional Police, will visit the United States. 
General Benitez, faithfully carrying out 
the orders of President Batista and the 
mandate of the Cuban people, has won 
the admiration of all of Latin America 
by his spectacularly successful drive 
against the Falange and its tools in Cuba. 
We ourselves owe General Benitez and 
his organization a great personal debt 
for their role in the discovery and execu- 
tion of Heinz August Luning, the Nazi- 
Falangist spy who for eleven months in 
1941 and 1942 guided Nazi submarines 
across the paths of United Nations 
freighters im the Caribbean and the 
South Atlantic. 

I am certain that General Benitez will 


be more than willing to present to a | Committee on the Civil Service. 
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special committee of this House some of 
the sensational documentary evidence 
now in the files of his department—evi- 
dence which will prove that Hitler is 
using his Spanish puppet government as 
a@ weapon against the United Nations. 

When he arrives in the United States, 
General Benitez too will be a symbol: A 
symbol of the determination of all friends 
of democracy in Latin America to main- 
tain an unceasing war against the Hit- 
ler-Franco Falange. Before he reaches 
this country, let us ourselves make a 
positive move against the Falange, a 
move which will tell the world that we 
also see through the Franco myth. 

The investigation and deportation of 
Enrique Cervantes would be just such a 
move, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Fu.sricnrt, for 
9 days, on account of official business. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1285. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, which provided a method of 
voting, in time of war, by members of the 
land and naval forces absent from the place 
of their residence, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, December 8, 1943, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 
RoaDs 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Wednesday, December 8, 1943, at 10 
a. m., for the consideration of H. R. 2001, 
relating to penalty mail. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H.R. 3794. A bill creating a stock pile of 
post-war work by facilitating deferment of 
current maintenance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R.3795. A bill authorizing a per capita 
payment of $25 each to the members of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from 
any funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to their credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 3796. A bill to confer military status 
upon certain persons; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R.3797. A bill providing means for ef- 
fecting a reduction in personnel in the 
executive branch of the Government; to the 
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By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R.3798. A bill to amend the first proviso 
to section 3 of the act of June 15, 1943 
(Public Law 78, 78th Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 3799. A bill to provide for payment of 
mustering-out pay to members of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PAY: 

H. R. 3800. A bill to grant each member of 
the armed forces an additional month's base 
pay upon his discharge or release from active 
duty to enable him to purchase clothes and 
other needed articles; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. J. Res. 203. Joint resolution to establish a 
Department of Aviation, to provide for a Sec- 
retary of Aviation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 
- H. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution to 
provide a policy for the Federal Government 
with regard to the acquisition of privately 
owned land; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARRIS of Virginia: 

H. R. 3801. A bill for the relief of Richard 

G. Munson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. O’CONNOR: 

H.R.3802. A bill for the relief of John M. 

Grady; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
By Mr. O'NEAL: 

H.R. 3803. A bill for the relief of Fred J. 
Lichtefeld and Josephine Lichtefeld; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H.R. 3804. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 

Keizer; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3929. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. C. 
Ray Harris and 28 other citizens of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production 
of materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3930. Also petition of Rev. Arthur D. 
Personett and 60 other citizens of Lebanon, 
Ind., urging enactment of House bill 2082. 
@ measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3931. Also, petition of Alice H. Allen and 
77 other citizens of Winnebago, Minn., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3932. Also, petition of W. D. Mason and 42 
other citizens of Nash, Okla., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
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absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3933. Also, petition of Gladys Opal Bur- 
rier and 120 other citizens of Denver, Colo., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3934. Also, petition of Charlotte Gallion 
and 36 other citizens of St. Helena, Calif., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in the United States 
for the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3935. Also, petition of Mrs. J. Reardon and 
60 other citizens of Danvers, Mass., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors. in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committce on 
the Judiciary. 

3986. Also, petition of Elizabeth N. Kippax 
and 79 other citizens of East Providence, 
R. I., urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
@ measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3937. Also, petition of Edith M. Cocks and 
130 other citizens of Long Beach, Calif., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3938. Also, petition of Martha Lawrence 
and 69 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3939. Also, petition of Mrs. S. J. Pennings 
and 71 other citizens of Stickney, S. Dak., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3940. Also, petition of 20 members of the 
Weman’s Service Club of Sandwich, Ill., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 


duration of the war; to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 
3941. Aso, petition of Annie Lee Perry and 
125 other citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., urg- 
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ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3942. Also, petition of Mae Storck and 41 
other citizens of Dayton Ohio urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the dura- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3943. Also, petition of Mrs. E. W. Allen and 
22 other citizens of Celina, Ohio, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufecture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
a-tation of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3944. Also, petition of Mrs. O. S. Brinker 
and 41 other citizens of Lakewood, Colo., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate- 
rials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

,3945. Also, petition of E. R. Stephens and 
57 osher citizens of Marion, Ind., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3946. Also, petition of Mrs. Claude Harvey 
and $2 other citizens of Sheridan, Ind., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3947. Also, petition of Mary Parks and 61 
other citizens of Marion, Ind., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3948. Also, petition of Sarah Bortz and 60 
other citizens of Muskegon, Mich., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3949. Also, petition of Rev. Grant White- 
nack and 25 other citizens of Elwood, Ind., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
poyer, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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3950. By Mr. ROLPH: Petition of the South 
San Francisco Parlor, No. 157, Native Sons 
of the Golden West, regarding War Reloca- 
tion Authority, Japanese situation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3951. Also, resolution of the Supreme Pyra- 
mid Ancient Egyptian Order of Sciots, 
adopted at San Francisco, November 2-4, 1943, 
that the best interest of our Nation in the 
successful prosecution of the war, and in the 
protection of its inhabitants, demands that 
the return to the Pacific-coast area of all 
evacuated Japanese be prohibited, and that 
all Japanese labor be utilized for the present 
on an equitable basis in suitable and essen- 
tial employment in areas where sabotage and 
subversive activities can be adequately con- 
trolled; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

3952. Also, resolution of the Supreme Pyra- 
mid Ancient Egyptian Order of Sciots, 
adopted at San Francisco, November 2-4, 
1943, that proper and immediate steps be 
taken by the proper agencies in this coun- 
try, to cancel and conclude the United States 
citizenship of all native-born Japanese citi- 
zens who have proven themselves disloyal 
to this country and unworthy of United 
States citizenship, and that all Japanese 
aliens be deported from this country as un- 
desirable aliens as soon as same can be ac- 
complished; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

3953. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Charles 
W. Griesser and others of Joplin and Jasper 
Counties, Mo., protesting against considera- 
tion of House bill 2082, and requesting the 
Senators and Representatives to vote against 
any and all legislation of this type; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3954. By Mr. VORYS of Ohio: Petition of 
53 residents of Franklin County, Ohio, urg- 
ing the enactment of House bill 2082; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3955. By Mr. GWYNNE: Petition of Anna 
Frazer and many other residents of New 
Providence, Iowa, urging passage of House bill 
2082, prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3956. By Mr. IZAC: Petition of sundry 
residents of southern California and of San 
Diego County, emphatically protesting 
against any permission being given for the 
return of the evacuated Japanese to any part 
of the west coast area; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

3957. By Mr. WILLEY: Petition of 192 resi- 
dents of the State of Delaware, favoring House 
bill 2082, introduced by Hon, JosePH Bryson; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3958. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, Committee on Public Affairs, Joint 
Council of the Associated Engineering So- 
cieties of St. Louis, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to opposi- 
tion to House bill 2100; to the Committee on 
Patents. 





SENATE 


WeEpbNESDAY, Decemser 8, 1943 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, December 7, 
1943) ‘ 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who drawest asunder 
the dark veil of night when purple morn- 
ing breaketh and rejoiceth our eyes with 
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the fresh wonder and gladness of life 
and light, we pray not for tasks suited to 
our strength but for strength suited to 
our tasks. We hear Thy call in the 
thunder of these tumultuous times. We 
sense Thy judgments in the fierce flames 
which leave the garnered treasures of 
the ages but smoking ruins. 

Save us from a dullness of soul, con- 
ccious of the thunder and of the de- 
vouring fire but which hears not the 
«till small voice of a quiet and contrite 
heart. Breathe on us, breath of God, 
the benediction of Thy restraining and 
sustaining grace that strengthened with 
night we may walk with holy confidence 
the rough and rugged ways our feet must 
tread. Fit us to be the channels of Thy 
healing mercy to a world distraught, un- 
certain, groping, and in desperate need of 
Thy guidance. Give us this day a quick 
ewareness to the unseen and the eter- 
nal. And may the Love which came 
down at Christmas be cradled in our 
waiting and receptive hearts. We ask 
it in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day, Tuesday, December 7, 1943, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 648. An act for the relief of Arthur C. 
Norcutt; 

S. 999. An act for the relief of the Wash- 
ington, Brandywine & Point Lookout Rail- 
road Co.; 

S. 1001. An act for the relief of the Meadow 
Brook Club; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Verna Mae 
Rossell and Winifred Rossell Mooney; 

S. 1049. An act to authorize the payment 
of additional compensation to special coun- 
sel in the case of United States against Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California; 

S. 1282. An act for the relief of Eric W. 
Rodgers; and 

S.1280. An act for the relief of William 
Carroll Knox. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 175) commemorating the fortieth 
anniversary of the first airplane flight by 
Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resotution (H. J. 
Res. 199) to extend the time limit for 
immunity. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 
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H.R. 213. An act for the relief of Edward 
H. Smith; 
H. R. 544. An act for the relief of Rev. C. M. 
| McKay; 
| H.R.610. An act for the relief of Pacific 
| Dry Dock & Repair Co., Ind.; 
| H.R.929. An act for the relief of Irving L. 
Jones; 
H. R. 1062. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of John H. Cathcart; 
H.R. 1412. An act for the relief-of Mildred 
| B. Hampton; 
H.R.1519. An act conferring jurisdiction 
| on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of the 
| McCullough Coal Corporation against the 
| United States; 





H.R.1847. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Richard Zielinski, a minor; 

H.R. 2097. An act for the relief of W. J. 
Cox; 

H.R. 2109. An act for the relief of the es- 
| tate of Mrs. Minerva C. Davis; 

H. R. 2183. An act for the relief of Mathilde 

B. Meister; 

H.R. 2189. An act for the relief of Ken- 
neth E. Shepard; 
| H.R. 2457. An act for the relief of David 
Hickey Post, No. 235, of the American Legion; 

H. R. 2639. An act for the relief of William 
M. Tucker and Nelda M. Tucker; 

H.R. 2690. An act for the relief of Oswald 
L. Sawyer; 

H.R. 2772. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Foley; 

H.R. 2804. An act for the relief of Ruth 
E. P. Phillips, as executrix of the estate of 
Amos Russell Phillips, deceased; 

H. R. 2875. An act for the relief of Adelard 
| Demers; 

H.R. 2880. An act for the relief of H. G. 
Tooley; 

H.R. 3157. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
| L, Johnson and P. B. Hume; 

H.R.3173. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Lorraine Novak, a minor; 

H.R.3371. An act for the relief of the de- 
pendents of Dr. Arthur B. Wyse, and others; 
| H. R. 3537. An act for the relief of Bessie 
Eason; 

H.R.3661. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3729. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others, 


CASES OF MESSRS. DODD, WATSON, AND 
LOVETT SEEKING JUDGMENT FOR 
EARNED PAY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
| Senate a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, relating to petitions which have 
been filed in the Court of Claims on be- 
half of Messrs. Dodd, Watson, and Lovett 
demanding judgment for pay alleged to 
have been earned after November 15, 
| 1943, for services rendered the respective 
departments by which they are employed, 
the cases arising under the act of July 
12, 1943, Public, No. 132, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, and stating, in 
part, that “I shall be glad to suggest to 
the court that anyone you may select be 
given the right to file a brief and to argue 
on behalf of the position of the Congress. 
I shal! also be glad to-confer with whom- 
ever you name for the purpose of working 
| Out the best procedures finally to dispose 
of these cases. * * * I regret that in 
these cases I find it impossible to advo- 
cate with conviction the views of the 
Congress,” which was referred to the 
| Committee on Appropriations. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid before 
the Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Federation of Labor, protesting 
against the proposal to relocate Japanese in 
districts where a manpower shortaze exists; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A statement in the nature of a memorial 
by the committee on public affairs of the 
Joint Council of the Asscciated Engineering 
Socfeties of St. Louis, Mo., remonstrating 
against the enactment of pending scicence- 
mobilization legislation; to the Committee on 
Miiitary Affairs. 


TELEGRAM FROM SECRETARY OF NA- 
TIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRO- 


DUCERS FEDERATION — TAXES ON 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred a 
telegram from Charles W. Holman, secre- 
tary of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation, advising me of the 
action taken by that federation at their 
recent annual convention in Chicago, 
urging defeat of the Maybank bill, which 
proposes legislation as to the coloring of 
oleomargarine. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 


Curcaco, ILL., December 2, 

Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Three hundred delegates, representing 300,- 
000 organized dairy farmers in 41 States, at- 
tending twenity-seventh annual convention 
of our federation here today unanimously 
adopted resolution urging defeat of Maybank 
bill suspending color taxes on oleomargarine, 
called for its divorcement from internal rev- 
enue bill, and protested against what ap- 
peared to them as unseemly rush on part 
of Senate Finance Committee to force this 
bill into general tax legislation, thereby vio- 
lating congressional custom in effect since 
1886. 


1943. 


CHARLES W. HOLMAN, 
Secretary, the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation. 
RESOLUTION OF WICHITA (KANS.) INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESSMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION—UNIFIED NATIONAL SOCIAL IN- 
SURANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RecorpD and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Wichita Independent Busi- 
nessmen’s Association at a meeting held 
by that organization on November 4, 1943, 
expressing their opposition to Senate bill 
1161, known as the Wagner-Murray bill, 
establishing a unified national social in- 
surance system. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

At the board of directors’ meeting of the 
Wichita Independent Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion held on November 4, 1943, the various 
phases of the Wagner-Murray Senate bill 1161 
were discussed. 
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It is the sincere feeling of the board mem- 
bers that this bill (1161) will discourage the 
incentive of the professional men to improve 
themselves in medicine and other branches of 
the profession. 

That the passage of this bill, or any like 
bill, is the very movement that we, as the 
Wichita Independent Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion, are fighting to prevent—that of jeop- 
ardizing individual initiative and free enter- 
prise. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
Wichita Independent Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion wish to go on record as being unalterably 
opposed to this bill in its entirety, or any 
revision of said bill, and requests that our 
Senators and Representatives do all in their 
power to prevent its passage. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper Observance of the one hun- 
cred and fifty-second anniversary of the 
edoption of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, known as the Bill of Rights; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 574). 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 1418. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of maximum prices on milk, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 575). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 1335. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain,” as amended; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 576); and 

S.1576. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of certain oil and gas leases; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 577). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

8.1417. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to donate and convey on be- 
half of the United States, to Jack Henry 
Post, No. 1, of the American Legion, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, the wood-frame building, known 
as the Telephone and Telegraph Building, 
located on lots 7 and 8 in block 17, Anchor- 
age town site; without amendment (Rept. No. 
578). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Several assistant dental surgeons to be 
passed assistant surgeons in the United States 
Public Health Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (for 
himself and Mr. Moore) : 

S.1579. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act relative to restrictions applicable to 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in Ok- 
lahoma,” approved January 27, 1933; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. : 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1580 (by request). A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispose of certain 
lands heretofore acquired for the nonreserva- 
tion Indian boarding school known as Sher- 
man Institute, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

§. 1581. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to acquire lands and provide facili- 
ties to replace Indian fishing grounds sub- 
merged or destroyed as a result of the con- 
struction of the Bonneville Dam (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
HaypEN, Mr. Murray, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Colorado, and Mr. MAYBANK): 

S. 1582. A bill to assure an adequate supply 
of strategic and critical minerals for any fu- 
ture emergency by holding intact in the 
post-war period all stock piles surviving the 
present war owned by Government agencies 
and by necessary augmentation thereof pri- 
marily from domestic sources; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Claims: 


H.R. 213. An act for the relief of Edward 
H. Smith; 

H. R. 544. An act for the relief of Reverend 
C. M. McKay; 

H.R.610. An act for the relief of Pacific 
Dry Dock & Repair Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 929. An act for the relief of Irving L. 
Jones; 

H.R. 1062. An act for the relief of the estate 
of John H. Cathcart; 

H.R. 1412. An act for the relief of Mildred 
B. Hampton; 

H.R. 1519. An act conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the Mc- 
Cullough Coal Corp. against the United 
States; ° 

H. R. 1847. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Richard Zielinski, a minor; 

H.R. 2097. An act for the relief of W. J. 
Cox; 

H.R. 2109. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Minerva C. Davis; 

H.R. 2183. An act for the relief of Mathilde 
B. Meister; 

H. R. 2189. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
E. Shepard; 

H.R. 2457. An act for the relief of David 
Hickey Post No. 235 of the American Legion; 

H. R. 2639. An act for the relief of William 
M. Tucker and Nelda M. Tucker; 

H. R. 2690. An act for the relief of Oswald 
L. Sawyer; 

H. R. 2772. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Foley; 

H.R. 2804. An act for the relief of Ruth E. 
P. Phillips, as executrix of the estate of Amos 
Russell Phillips, deceased; 

H. R. 2875. An act for the relief of Adelard 
Demers; 

H.R. 2880. An act for the relief of H. G. 
Tooley; 

H. R. 3157. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
L. Johnson and P. B. Hume; 

H.R.3173. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Lorraine Novak, a minor; 

H.R.3371. An act for the relief of the 
dependents of Dr. Arthur B. Wyse, and others; 

H.R. 3537. An act for the relief of Bessie 
Eason; 

H.R. 3661. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes; and 

H.R, 3729. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil, and others. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REVENUE BILL 


Mr. BAILEY submitted two amerid- 


ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3687) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 
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SALE OF SERVICE DISCHARGE BUTTONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested yesterday in read- 
ing in the Washington Post of December 
7, page 17, an advertisement reading: 


For World War No. 2 veterans— 


Then there was a picture of a medal, 

and the statement: 
WE HAVE THEM 

New official honorable discharge buttons, 
lapel style, gold plated, 35 cents. 

Note.—To purchase button, discharge pa- 
pers or orders of separation must be shown, 

Lewis & THOS. SALTZ, 
1409 G Street NW. 
Not connected with Saltz Bros., Inc, 


After reading that advertisement, Mr, 
President, I wrote the Secretary of War, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 7, 1943. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am enclosing a 
clipping from the Washington Post of this 
date, page 17, which I feel sure will interest 
you. 

It is my understanding that these buttons 
may be purchased wholesale by anyone who 
cares to buy them, despite notices that to 
obtain the button discharge papers or orders 
of separation must be presented. 

Recently a young man of my acquaintance 
found two places on West Forty-second Street 
in New York City where the buttons were 
available on presentation of 25 cents with- 
out credentials. : 

Inasmuch as these buttons are available 
through any of the services, free of charge, 
steps must be taken at once to prohibit their 
display by any except discharged members 
of the armed services. Since they are an 
cfficial emblem of service with the armed 
forces, their sale should be prohibited and 
they should be issu.ed only through desig- 
nated offices of the various armed services. 
Proper endorsement should be made upon 
the individual’s discharge papers. 

These buttons must mean something to 
our veterans and to the public at large. 
Surely we are destroying their value by per- 
mitting them to be offered at public sale. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mr. President, this may seem to be an 
unimportant matter, but it is not. It is 
simply another example of the casual 
manner in which we are treating our 
returning war veterans. I say “casual” 
because, to a large extent, it has been 
thought by some that by passing out to 
each veteran a hundred or two hundred 
or three hundred dollars the job of com- 
pensation, if there can be such a thing, 
would be done. We cannot compensate 
them, and, as I have said on the floor 
of the Senate three times previously in 
recent days, we cannot fulfill our duty to 
America by that kind of action. 

As all of us know, a good many of the 
boys who are returning to civilian life 
before an armistice are self-conscious 
and mentally distressed. We must have 
known that for we have taken steps to 
issue to them a lapel button which desig- 
nates honorable active duty in the armed 
services of World War No. 2. 

These buttons are issued officially and 
free of charge through designated 
branches of the Army, Navy, Coast 
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Guard, and marines. However, we com- 
pletely destroy the value of these but- 
tons or medals by allowing them to be 
manufactured and placed on sale so that 
anyone may get them. Of course, there 
is an alleged formality of presenting 


papers showing honorable discharge or” 


severance from active duty, but it might 
be pointed out that a man may return 


time and time again, present his service | 


papers and obtain as many of these but- 
tons for distribution to unauthorized 
persons as he may desire. In fact, I 
doubt very much if unscrupulous per- 
sons would be too adamant in demand- 
ing credentials of discharge before sell- 
ing the buttons. 

As I have stated, I have protested this 
matter to the Secretary of War and I 
have read the letter which I addressed 
to him, 


The United States Code, section 1425, | 


title 10, prohibits the manufacture, sale 


of insignia or medals of the United States | 


service. Other new legislation should 
be passed immediately regarding the is- 
suance of these service buttons and their 
protection as a medal of honorable serv- 
ice, or proper authorities must be in- 
structed immediately to take whatever 
steps are necessary to prohibit their be- 
coming a common token for use by any- 
one who has 25 cents or 35 cents to spend, 
whether or not he has an honorable 
service record. 


CRISIS ON THE HOME FRONT—ADDRESS | 


BY WAR MOBILIZATION DIRECTOR 
BYRNES 


{[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered on December 7, 1943, by Hon. James 
F. Byrnes, War Mobilization Director, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE WHITE COLLAR WORKER—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address enti- 
tled “Forgotten Man—the White Collar 
Worker,” delivered by him over Wisconsin 
broadcasting stations on December 4, 1943, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BEFORE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE OLDEST INHAB- 
ITANTS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


|Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to | 


have printed in the Recorp the address deliv- 
ered by him before the Association of the 
Oldest Inhabitants of the District of Colum- 
bia on December 7, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


SUBSIDIES—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ELLENDER 


|[Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject of subsidies, delivered by Sen- 
ator ELLENDER on December 7, 1943, which 
appears in the Appendix. |] 


DON'T TEAR OLD GLORY DOWN—ADDRESS 
BY COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK 


|Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Don't Tear Old Glory Down,” deliv- 
ered by Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, at the 
launching of a patrol craft for the United 
States Navy by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co., at Lake Calumet, IIl., 
November 14, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 





COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION AND 
SUBSIDIES—STATEMENT BY EDWARD A. 
O'NEAL 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement made 
by Edward A. O'Neal, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1943, dealing with continuation of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and Govern- 
ment funds for consumer subsidies, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


THE SUBSIDY PROGRAM — EDITORIAL 


| LETTER BY C. A. IVES 


[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
| published in the Baton Rouge Advocate, and 
a letter by C. A. Ives, addressed to the editor 
of the Baton Rouge Advocate, and published 
therein, on the subject of the subsidy pro- 
gram, which appear in the Appendix.] 


INCIDENCE OF. VENEREAL DISEASES— 
ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


|Mr. O’DANIEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Public Warned of Soaring Rate in 
Venereal Ills,” published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of December 8, 1943, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 





FENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3598) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropria‘ions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI, in ac- 
cordance with the notice given by him 
on Friday last, in order that he may offer 
a certain amendment to the pending bill, 
on which motion the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has just 
met, and by a majority vote has agreed to 
the amendment just as it was proposed, 
with one exception. The committee has 
accepted an amendment by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] on line 
8 of page 2 of the amendment, reading 
as follows: 

Except that the Secretary of War may 
transfer not to exceed 10 percent of any 
or all of the appropriations for the Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year 1944 to any 
other such appropriation, but no other ap- 
propriation shall be increased more than 10 
percent’ thereby. 


Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator would 
phrase it more accurately if he said that 
the committee accepted a small part of 
my amendment. It did not accept it in 
toto. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it did not. The 
Senator from Massachusetts offered an 
| amendment virtually striking out the 
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first part of the amendment I had of- 
fered, which I now read: 


Sec. 305. No part of any funds appropri- 
ated for the War or Navy Department, when 
it is found by the head of such Department 
that any part of such funds is not necessary 
for the completion of the purpose for which 
appropriated, shall be used for any other 
purpose without the specific approval of law 
by the Congress; and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law providing for transfer 
of any part of such funds, when it is found 
by the head of. such Department that such 
funds are not to be used for the purposes for 
Which appropriated, such appropriations to 
that extent shall be rescinded and canceled 
and the Secretary of such Department shall 
certify the amount so reduced, rescinded, and 
canceled to the Treasury Department, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the President of the Senate. 


Then this portion of the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
be inserted: 


Except that the Secretary of War may 


| transfer not to exceed 10 percent of any or 


all of the appropriations for the Military Es- 
tablishment for the fiscal year 1944 to any 
other such appropriation, but no other ap- 
propriation shall be increased more than 10 
percent thereby. 


Mr. OVERTON. 
yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The rest of the com- 
mittee amendment remains intact? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; all agreed on 
the rest of the committee amendment. 

Now I may state what the action of the 
committee means. Seventy-one billion 
dollars have been appropriated for the 
Military Establishment for this year. A 
fund of 10 percent of that entire amount 
is set-up as an emergency fund, to re- 
main available unless some of it may be 
returned. Of course, any part of it may 
be returned by the Secretary, who, of 
course, knows more about the needs than 
anyone else, or he should know, and I 
have no doubt he does. The enormous 
sum represented by 10 percent of the 
huge appropriation is set up as a fund 
against any emergency. It seems to me 
that that should be sufficient. There ap- 
peared before the committee two Army 
officers, General Richards and Colonel 
Moore, and they seemed to be in consid- 
erable doubt about the matter. They 
wanted the language to stand just as it 
was, except that they felt that the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts should be inserted, which would 
merely prevent the Budget Director from 
having any control over the matter; any 
changes or transfers would not have to 
be approved by the Budget Director, un- 
der the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, that is the issue. The 
committee voted 9 to 6, as I recall, in 
favor of the amendment as I have read it. 
It seems to me that we should suspend 
the rule and that the entire amendment 
should be agreed to as now reported by 
the committee. 

I hope the Senate will vote to do that 
and let us take the matter to conference. 
If there shall be any inequalities’about it, 
they can be handledin conference. I be- 
lieve we have worked out an excellent 


Will the Senator 
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amendment. It is not just what the 
‘Senator from Massachusetts desired, it 
is not just what the Army wishes, it is 
not just what we want, and I do not 
think it is what some others may desire, 
but, after all, it is a fair and just amend- 
ment and it means greater economy and 
greater care in the expenditure of public 
money by the departments. It seems to 
me we should take the course suggested. 
We all know that there have been some 
very unusual exvenditures made by the 
departments, and when we are spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year, it is our duty to scrutinize the ex- 
pendciture of the money to the best of our 
ability. 

The committee has passed on the 
amendment and reported it favorably, 
and I earnestly hope the rule will be sus- 
pended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire 
to state my position on this question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: ‘ 
Gerry 


Aiken . O'Mahoney 
Andrews Gillette Overton 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey Reed 
Bankhead Gurney Revercomb 
Barkley Hatch Robertson 
Bridges Hawkes Russeil 
Brooks Hayden Scrugham 
Buck Hill Ehipstead 
Burton Holman Smith 
Bushfield Johnsen, Colo. Thomas, Ideho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lodge Tobey 
Caraway Lucas Truman 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Clark, Ideho McFarland Vandenherg 
Clark, Mo, McKellar Van Nuys 
Danaher Maybank Wallgren 
Davis Mead Walsh, Mass, 
Downey Millikin Walsh, N. J. 
Eastlend Moore Wherry 
Ellender Murray White 
Fergucon Nye Wiley 

George O’Daniel Wiilis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from- Washington [Mr. Bone], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY], and the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Giass] are absent from the Senate 
because of illness, 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bris0], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEprer], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. REYNo.tps], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. StTEwart], and the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KiI.corE] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. MCNARY] is absent because of 
illness.* 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bai] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brews- 
TER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr, Tart] is 
absent on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eisht Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—PERSONAL 
STATEMENT 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. On Friday, November 12, I 
obtained the leave of the Senate to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an article on the League of Nations, 
written by Oswald F. Schuette, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was a war correspond- 
ent in World War No. 1, and is an au- 
thority on international affairs. 

The article was written in August 1920 
during the Harding-Cox presidential 
campaign, and was issued by the Repub- 
lican National Committee at that time as 
its campaign handbook on the subject of 
the League of Nations. At the time I 
offered the matter for the Rrecorp I failed 
to make note of the date of its origin. 

I placed the article in the Recorp as 
a document important in its recording of 
vital history. Iam told that the Repub- 
lican National Committee printed 1750,- 
000 copies in the campaign of 1920, and 
that it was an important factor in mak- 
ing the League of Nations the decisive 
issue in that campaign. The pamphlet 
recited a history of the international ne- 
gotiations and domestic politics of 1919 
and 1920 which may well prove a deadly 
parallel to the situation which might de- 
velop when the present war comes to its 
close. If question is now raised about 
the propriety of putting this article into 
the Recorp, because it contains vigorous 
criticism of the late President Woodrow 
Wilson, of his part in writing the Cove- 
nant of the League and the Treaty of 
Versailles, and, particularly, of his efforts 
to induce the Senate to accept the 
League and to ratify the treaty, then I 
only plead that the criticism of Wilson 
was not what prompted my request for 
the printing of the article. 

It might be suggested that some of its 
statements should be eliminated from 
the text printed in the Recorp. But if 
that were done, it would no longer be the 
historical document which had played 
an important part in the early twenties. 
Even President Wilson’s friends will ad- 
mit that he did not hesitate to criticize, 
sometimes with bitter words, the motives 
and the conduct of the Senators, and of 
others who opposed his advocacy of the 
League. 

As late as March 1920 he vetoed a for- 
mal congressional resolution declaring 
the war atanend. Asa result, the final 
peace treaty was not ratified by the Sen- 
ate until October 18, 1921, in the admin- 
istration of President Harding. rp 

If this article had been written after 
the death of President Wilson, its author, 
with whom I have visited, might well 
have softened the criticism it contains. 
But it was written in the heat of a Presi- 
dential campaign when President Wilson 
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was not only alive, but was still the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I ask that this comment of mine be 
printed also in conjunction with the ar- 
ticle I inserted in the REcorD on Novem- 
ber 12, when the permanent ReEcorp is 
printed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have called the at- 
tention of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Nye] to what seemed to me 
to be offensive and objectionable state- 
ments in the article which he had in- 
serted in the Recorp, reflecting upon the 
integrity and the honesty and good faith 
of President Wilson. It is easy enough 
to argue the merits of the League of Na- 
tions without impugning the motives of 
anybody connected with it on either side. 
I had forgotten at the time the article 
was published in the Recorp that it was 
a part of the Republican campaign lit- 
erature in 1920, written by this man 
named—— 

Mr. NYE. Schuette. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Schuette. It is not 
an inappropriate name, I think, in view 
of the character of his article. The arti- 
cle went on to state that President Wil- 
son made the trip to Europe and that 
he advocated the League of Nations, not 
because of his belief in it, not because 
of his efforts to bring about a better 
world through a world organization of 
peace, but directly in order that he might 
satisfy a vainglorious pride and ambition 
on his own part. 

Now we have gotten far enough away 
from those events and those unhappy 
days to recognize the fact, however much 
anyone might disagree or might have 
disagreed with President Wilson as to 
the wisdom of his course, that it is a 
violent slander upon his good name at 
this time, 25 years afterward, to be dig- 
ging up articles written in the heat of 
a campaign, which reflect upon his per- 
sonal honor and his integrity as Presi- 
dent of the United States. That is the 
part of the article to which I objected 
and which I resented, and still resent, on 
the part of the writer. 

I do not see any good purpose to be 
served at this time, when we are in the 
midst of another great crisis, by attempt- 
ing to drag out again the bitter contro- 
versies which raged at that time, and, 
especially, to bring in an article of the 
type that reflects upon the honor, and 
the integrity, and the good name, and the 
character of a man whom the people of 
this country chose as President of the 
United States in two elections, and who 
bore a burden at that time greater 
than anyone since Lincoln, and of a 
wider nature, because it involved more 
world-wide questions. I regarded it 
then as unfortunate, and I regard it now 
as unfortunate that the Senator from 
North Dakota saw fit to dig up—or 
somebody dug it up for him, I presume, 
and it does not make any difference who 
dug it up—and put that thing into 
the Recorp, as a reflection upon the 
honor, the good faith, the integrity, of a 
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man who as President of the United 
States was revered by millions of our 
people, and whose memory now is 
revered by millions of our people, of 
whom I am proud to be one. I appre- 
ciate what the Senator has said in the 
statement he has just made, but I still 
think it was very unfortunate to go back 
25 years and revive unhappy memories 
which involve the personal character, 
honor, integrity, and good faith of one 
of the great men of this country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr.NYE. Mr. President, I should like 
to proceed for just one moment, if the 
Senator will yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I have the floor, and 
should like to discuss the pending bill. 
However, if the Senator will be brief—— 

Mr. NYE. I have just one remark to 
make, 

Mr. LODGE. I did not realize I was 
yielding for a debate. I thought the 
Senator was going to request unanimous 
consent to have some matter printed in 
the Recorp. If the Senator will assure 
me that he will not launch upon a long 
flight of oratory, I shall yield. 

Mr. NYE. I can assure the Senator 
I will be very brief. 

Mr. President, I can fully appreciate 
the attitude of mind which the Senator 
from Kentucky has recorded in his re- 
marks, and I am sure that others share 
the view he entertains with respect to 
the item. On the other hand, there are 
others who feel that the reprint of the 
article was of extreme value at this par- 
ticular time. With the statement I have 
made, I am leaving it a matter for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for yielding to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the remarks of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. NYE] and those made 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] will also be printed in the Rrec- 
ord at the point indicated by the Senator 
from North Dakota. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3598) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, today we 
are confronting a motion to suspend the 
rule, which, I understand, requires a 
two-thirds vote of the Senators present 
and voting, in order that we may consider 
the amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEttar] 
to the pending appropriation bill. 
The amendment embodies three basic 
thoughts. The first would require that 
when the Secretary of War or the Sec- 
retary of the Navy finds he has more 
money than he needs, he will certify that 
fact, and the appropriation will there- 
upon be canceled and rescinded, and can- 
not subsequently be expended. That is 
the first provision, 
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The second provision would require 
any branch of the Government, not 
merely the War Department or the Navy 
Department, to construct any particular 
project for which money shall have been 
appropriated, and would deny to such 
branch of the Government the right to 
impound the money. 

The third thought or provision would 
repeal a section of the last military ap- 
propriations act which authorizes the 
Bureau of the Budget to provide a 10 
percent leeway on military expenditures. 
Those are the three concepts in the 
amendment. 

I voted to report the amendment from 
the committee because I am always in 
sympathy with the idea of having Con- 
gress retain its functions, because I am 
opposed to any form of usurpation, 
whether it be usurpation of congres- 
sional prerogatives by the Executive, or 
vice versa. I also regarded the commit- 
tee amendment as an attempt to obtain 
economy in public expenditures—an ob- 
jective which I always favor. Of course, 
I naturally reserve the right, which every 
other Senator reserves, to seek to per- 
fect these propositions and to change 
them so that they may more nearly 
achieve their purpose. 

Yesterday the Secretary of War ad- 
dressed a letter to the acting chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee, the let- 
ter being printed in yesterday’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD at page 10360. In the let- 
ter the Secretary of War addressed him- 
self to the first of the three concepts in 
the amendment; that is to say, the prop- 
osition that if the Secretary of War finds 
he has more money than he needs for a 
certain activity, that appropriation is 
thereupon canceled and gone. In the 
letter, which Senators can read for them- 
selves, the Secretary pointed out that 
war is full of unforeseen emergencies, 
full of crises, that he must be in the posi- 
tion of having available funds which will 
enable him to meet the unforeseen sit- 
uations, and that if a surplus develops 
in a certain department of the military 
structure, for instance, in ordnance, if he 
cancels that appropriation, 3 months 
later he may be confronted with a de- 
mand for a great deal more ordnance— 
for a different type of shell, let us say— 
and then he will not be able to obtain 
the necessary money without coming to 
Congress. 

It might be said, ““Why should he not 
come to Congress?” Mr. President, there 
are two arguments to be made in that 
connection. One is that for 2 months 
last summer the Congress was not in 
session; so, in such event, our military 
activities would have to wait for 2 months 
until Congress returned or until a special 
session was called. 

The other consideration is that last 
year when Congress was in session it 
took between 6 and 8 weeks to pass the 
military appropriations bill, a bill which 
every Member of the House and every 
Member of the Senate favored. Con- 
gress, with all its splendid attributes as 
an instrument of our Government, is not 
always noted for its speedy action; and 
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during a war it must be possible to meet 
unforeseen emergencies with speed. 

So, Mr. President, yesterday I proposed 
an amendment to the first part of the 
committee amendment, which is all that 
is at stake today, insofar as I am con- 
cerned. In my amendment I provide 
that the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall be given the 
right to impound any extra amounts 
which might develop, reporting the ac- 
tion each time to the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees; and my amendment would for- 
bid them ever to use the extra amounts 
for any other purpose except the purpose 
specified, but would give them a 10-per- 
cent leeway in transferring amounts 
from one appropriation to another. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, the 
amendment to the amendment can be 
found at page 10366 of the Recorp, but I 
shall read it because it is very brief and 
I think it is very clear. It provides 
that— 


No part of any funds appropriated for the 
War or Navy Department, when it is found 
by the head of such Department that 
any part of such funds is not necessary 
for the general purposes for which appro- 
priated for the prosecution of the war, shall 
be impounded or held as a reserve, except 
by the head of the Department concerned 
who shall report such action to the chair- 
man of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, or used for any other purpose 
without the specific approval of law by the 
Congress; except that the Secretary of War 
may transfer not to exceed 10 percent of any 
of the appropriations for the Military Estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year 1944 to any other 
such appropriation, but no other appropria- 
tion shall be increased more than 10 percent 
thereby. Amounts withheld from any con- 
tractor as a result of the renegotiation of 
a contract shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 


I felt that was an extremely important 
matter. The question of having the War 
Department in such a situation that it 
can meet unforeseen events in the middie 
of a war which threatens our whole na- 
tional existence is certainly just as im- 
portant as the question of having a 
proper control by Congress in reference 
to the expenditures of Government. 
Some persons may say it is more im- 
portant, but certainly it is just as im- 
portant. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Assuming that the Sen- 
ator’s version of this amendment should 
be adopted, is it the Senator’s interpre- 
tation of his own amendment that the 
action of reporting to the Appropriations 
Committees of both branches of the 
legislature might result in either the 
cancelation of the balance of unused or 
unnecessary appropriations, or might 
result in an appropriation of that bal- 
ance for some other use? Is that the 
Senator’s interpretation? 

Mr. LODGE. No; except for 10 per- 
cent. 

The situation which we have to meet is 
one in which, for example, in January the 
Department might find that it had more 
money than it needed for ordnance. Let 
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us assume that it had all the 30-caliber 
ammunition it needed. Suppose it had 
$10,000,000,000 left over. That amount 
would be impounded. Four months later 
it might find itself in such a situation 
that it meeded siege guns and a great 
quantity of large ammunition, and there 
would be another unfereseen call on the 
same appropriation. My amendment 
would permit impounding of the money 
from January until August, and then in 
August the money could be used for the 
same purpose for which it was originally 
appropriated, namely, ordnance. 

Mr. AUSTIN. From the answer of the 
Senator I gather that it is not the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Massachusetts 
to suggest action by the Appropriations 
Committees of the two Houses on the re- 
port being made. 

Mr. LODGE. No; Ido not suggest ac- 
tion. I suggest that the committees be 
kept informed. The possibility of an 
individual Member obtaining.an idea 
from this information which might cause 
him to demand congressional action is 
always present, but that is not what I 
contemplate. I contemplate that the 
Congress should be constantly informed 
of such impoundings. But no Member 
of Congress and no one in the Army 
knows exactly the kinds and amounts of 
ammunition which will be needed in Sep- 
tember 1944. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us suppose that the 
Secretary of War has made such a re- 
port, and that it involves a large sum of 
money appropriated but not used, and 
with no foreseeable use for it. Has the 
Senator any doubt that the two com- 
mittees could at once act in the passage 
of such a resolution as that of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to cancel the bal- 
ance at that time? Is there any doubt 
in the Senator’s mind? 

Mr. LODGE. None whatsoever. Iam 
very grateful to the Senator for bringing 
up a point which had not occurred to 
me, and that is, if we are to cancel ap- 
propriations, it is much better to con- 
sider each one on its merits as it comes 
along, at the proper time, instead of try- 
ing to put into effect a blanket cancela- 
tion applying to everything, for a period 
of time in which no man can foretell the 
future. 

Mr. AUSTIN. From the Senator’s ex- 
perience does he not think that it is bet- 
ter to act with knowledge of the facts; 
or, to put it another way, if we are to 
cancel, to cancel with knowledge of the 
conditions at the time of cancelation, 
rather than to cancel in advance, before 
we know what the facts will be? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the time to 
make the cancelation. In my judgment 
it is much better to have a system under 
which we seek congressional action to 
effect cancelations, rather than a system 
under which, in the midst of war, we 
must seek congressional action to obtain 
emergency appropriations. I think we 
have the cart before the horse. 

Mr. WHITE and Mr. OVERTON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield, and 
if so to whom? 
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Mr. LODGE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I find 
myself somewhat confused by the 
amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. The Senator provides in his 
amendment that no part of the funds 
appropriated which is found by the head 
of the department not to be necessary 
for the general purposes for which the 
funds are appropriated shall be, first, 
impounded; second, or held as a reserve; 
and, third, or used for any other purpose, 
without the specific approval of law by 
the Congress. I cannot see the practical 
difference, in the ultimate effect, be- 
tween the cancelation of an appropria- 
tion which is not needed for the partic- 
ular purpose specified when the appro- 
priation is made, and this provision of 
the Senator’s amendment, which says 
that no part of the funds shall be 
used for any other purpose than that for 
which they were originally appropriated, 
without the specific approval of law by 
the Congress. I wish the Senator would 
clarify the situation for me. I cannot 
see any difference, in ultimate effect upon 
the War Department, between canceling 
an appropriation, or that part of an ap- 
propriation not needed for the specific 
purpose for which it was made, and a 
provision that no part of it shall be used 
for any other purpose than that for 
which it was specifically appropriated. 

Mr. LODGE. The sense of the lan- 
guage in line 3 on page 2 is, “nor shall 
they be used for any other purpose.” 

Mr. WHITE. That is what I under- 
stand. So the third limitation is that no 
part—— 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a third limita- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE. That is the way I read 
it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a third limita- 
tion. If the Senator will bear with me, 
he will find that my amendment was de- 
feated this morning in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I now yield to the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts contains this provision: 

Except that the Secretary of War may trans- 
fer not to exceed 10 percent of any of the 
appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for the fiscal year 1944 to any other such ap- 
propriation, but no other appropriation shall 
be increased more than 10 percent thereby. 


I should like to ask the Senator’s in- 
terpretation of that provision in his 
amendment. Is it not correct to say that 
the Secretary of War would be limited, 
in the transfer of any appropriation, to 
10 percent of the total appropriation? 
That is the first limitation, is it not? 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. And he could not 
transfer it except to some other appra- 
priation which has already been made. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. He could not trans- 
fer it so as to increase such an appropri- 
ation more than 10 percent. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. There 
are very severe limitations in the inter- 
est of economy and prudent, economical 
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management, It is my effort to meet the 
wishes of the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. OVERTON. The committee 
amendment contains the same provi- 
sions. 

Mr. LODGE. The committee amend- 
ment is very different. 

Mr. OVERTON. I mean with that ex- 
ception. The words which I have just 
read are incorporated in the committee 
amendment, are they not? 

Mr. LODGE. Those words have been 
incorporated—— 

Mr. OVERTON. In the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. They have not been in- 
corporated, but they were agreed to by 
the Appropriations Committee, and the 
understanding is that if the rule is sus- 
pended, that language will be offered. 
That is the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the control- 
ling feature of this whole provision. 

Mr. LODGE. That is where I differ 
with the Senator from Louisiana. I do 
not think it is the controlling feature, 
There is the other feature, that of :an- 
celation of the appropriations. 

Mr. OVERTON. Who would cancel? 
It would be the Secretary of War, would 
it not? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. I presume the Sec- 
retary of War would act in good faith. 
In fact, I know he would, knowing him 
as Ido. He would be put in a very un- 
sound position, because, as I stated to the 
Senator from Vermont, if a situation 
should develop in which there were a 
surplus in a certain activity of the Army 
in January, and in August there were a 
shortage in the same Army activity, in 
the meantime the appropriation would 
have been canceled, and the August 
emergency could not be met promptly. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is to be assumed, is 
it not, that the Secretary of War would 
not cancel any part of any appropriation 
if he thought an emergency might arise 
whereby he would have to use the 10 
percent provided for in the 10-percent 
clause? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, following out 
the reasoning of the Senator from 
Louisiana, the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy might say to him- 
self, “I do not know what is going to 
happen; therefore, I will not certify any 
surpluses.” I believe the Secretary of 
War is entitled to commendation for hav- 
ing frankly told the other House 3 or 4 
weeks ago that he had a $13,000,000,000 
surplus. I thought that was very fine. 

I like to encourage that type of candor 
on the part of our Government officials. 
I do not like to see language written into 
the law which would be practically a 
mandate to them not to reveal any sur- 
pluses which they may have. I believe 
that the language of the committee 
amendment defeats its own purposes. I 
believe that the language of my amend- 
ment would make for candor, and not 
only a more efficient situation from a 
military standpoint, but a much more 
candid and frank situation insofar as 
the fiscal aspects of the matter are con- 
cerned, 
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Mr. President, this morning I offered 
my amendment in the Appropriations 
Committee and it was defeated by a vote 
of 9 to 6. I hope I have convinced the 
Senate that I feel very strongly about the 
matter, and that I believe it to be the 
most important factor in the whole 
amendment. 

As I have said to the members of the 
committee, in approaching a vote such 
as we are about to take on whether we 
shall suspend the rule, the decision of 
a Senator as to how he will vote will 
naturally be determined by the reason 
for suspending the rule. If the »roposal 
on which he votes after the suspension 
of the rule is one which he approves, he 
will vote to suspend the rule. If itis a 
proposal which he does not approve, he 
will vote against suspending the rule. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As I understand, 
only the members of the Appropriations 
Committee have authority to establish 
a basis for appropriations. If money is 
appropriated to the War or Navy De- 
partment, and if 10 percent of it is held 
in a reserve fund, as I understand, no 
money may be transferred from such 
fund for any purpose except that already 
authorized by Congress as the subject of 
the appropriation. The Secretary of 
War could not in any event spend money 
for something Congress had not hereto- 
fore agreed was a proper subject for 
which to appropriate money. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And under the 
Senator’s amendment no single appro- 
priation would be entitled to receive 
more than a 2 percent increase. 

Mr. LODGE. I had provided for 10 
percent. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was confused 
about that, and I should like to ask the 
Senator to correct the amount, if neces- 
sary, in the copy of the amendment ap- 
pearing on the Recorp on page 10366, 
which states 2 percent. 

Mr. LODGE. The correct figure is 
10 percent. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe 
this to ke a very important distinction. 
Iam in favor of economy. I am also in 
favor of Congress retaining its control 
over its own projects and expenditures. 
I am opposed to usurpation of authority 
by the Bureau of the Budget. When we 
want a particular project constructed, 
and vote for it, Ido not want the Bureau 
of the Budget, merely because it may not 
like the project, to impound the funds 
and prevent construction of the project. 
I am in favor of all those things. If 
the Senator from Tennessee or the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana should propose the 
adoption of the two provisos and leave 
out the first part of the language, I 
Should vote with a great ceal of pleasure 
to suspend the rule, 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I believe that the first 
thing for the Senate to decide is whether 
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we shall suspend the rule. If the rule 
should be suspended, that in itself would 
not mean the adoption of the committee 
amendment. The Senate would then 
proceed to the consideration of the 
amendment offered by the committee. 
The Senator from Massachusetts could 
then offer his amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe that I probably 
would offer it. 

Mr. OVERTON. And the Senate would 
vote on it. If the majority of Senators 
voting should agree to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, his 
amendment would be adopted. Any 
other Senator may offer an amendment. 
However, the first thing to do is to sus- 
pend the rule. Until that is done no 
amendment may be considered. 

Mr. LODGE. The parliamentary sit- 
uation would be, if the rule were sus- 
pended, that it would merely give us the 
right to consider the amendment. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. OVERTON. If we suspend the rule 
we can then consider the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. To tell the truth, Mr. 
President, I have been somewhat sur- 
prised at the resistance to accepting a 
change in the language which I believe 
would carry out the purposes we have in 
mind, and which are so absolutely essen- 
tial if we are to fight the war efficiently 
and make it possible for the War De- 
partment quickly to meet unforeseen 
conditions. 

I wish we could agree to eliminate the 
I know from my experience 
of yesterday afternoon, and in the com- 
mittee this morning, that we cannot do 
so. If we could agree to do it and adopt 
the last two provisos we would then have 
something on which I believe every Mem- 
ber could agree. I cannot understand 
why, in the midst of war, we must pick 
on the Army and the Navy in imposing 
conditions of economy. It seems to be a 
very upside-down, cart-before-the-horse 
way of doing things. The first part of 
the amendment mentions the Army and 
the Navy. If public money is being spent 
by any department of the Government 
for any necessary purpose at all, it is be- 
ing spent by the Army and the Navy, 
which are using the money to protect the 
very existence of this country. Every 
Senator could mention governmental 
agencies other than the Army and the 
Navy in which real economy might be in- 
stituted, but they are not mentioned at 
all. We bear down only on the Army and 
the Navy for economy. Of course, it 
should be exercised there. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield 

Mr. HOLMAN. The proviso which 


follows the insertion of the last seven 
lines of the Senator’s proposed amend- 
ment reads as follows: 


That no appropriation or part of any ap- 
propriation heretofore, herein, or here- 
after made available for any executive de- 
partment or independent establishment to 
construct any particular project shall be 
impounded— 


And so forth. That would meet the 
Senator’s observation that there are 
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other departments of the Government 
in which economy should prevail. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but that provi- 
sion has nothing at all to do with 
economy. That provision is the one 
which requires the construction of river 
end harbor works, and public works of 
all types. That proviso has nothing to 
do with saving money. It is for the 
purvose of eliminating usurpation by 
oe Bureau of the Budget in refusing to 

uild projects. I have never heard it 
contended that the proviso beginning on 
page 2, in line 8 of the amendment had 
anything to do with economy. I do not 
think it has. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is not the right way to approach the sub- 
ject. I am in favor of sound budgetary 
and fiscal practices, but I am, above all, 
for winning the war. For that reason I 
very reluctantly must oppose the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I co 
not wish to detain the Senate. I wish 
only to make an observation which I 
hope will not consume more than 5 
minutes. 

I hesitate to question any motion au- 
thorized by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to suspend the rule. If I felt 
sure that nothing would be done except 
to agree to the amendment of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I might resolve my 
hesitation. 

The trouble is that when we suspend 
the rule we open up the amendment to 
any other amendment which may be of- 
fer-! from the floor of the Senate, just as 
a" we did not have to suspend the 
rule, 

There is one amendment which may 
be offered, to which I should very much 
object. There are two reasons for my 
fears if it were adopted. I tried to ex- 
press them yesterday. I am not making 
this statement because of any influence 
which I expect it to have on other Sena- 
tors, but merely to explain my own posi- 
tion and the vote which I may cast. 

The Committee on Finance is now con- 
sidering the question of the renegotia- 
tion law as a part of the tax bill sent 
over by the other House. We have had a 
hearing on it. What the committee will 
do with it, I am not in a position to pre- 
dict but it was testified that already 
renegotiation has been instrumental in 
saving $5,300,000,000 on contracts here- 
tofore entered into. 

If the Senate should adopt the amend- 
ment the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DANAHER] suggested, which was wriiten 
into the amendment yesterday, as I have 
it, and is still in it, providing that the 
money saved by the various departments 
in renegotiating contracts may not be 
expended for the same purpose for which 
it was originally appropriated; in other 
words, that the departments may not 
take advantage of the savings they make 
to buy the same type of equipment from 
somebedy else or even from the same 
contractor, I think it would be most un- 
fortunate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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. Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
‘mean that if the Congress of the United 
States appropriates, say, $100,000,000 for 
the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment to purchase 10,000 planes, for 
example, which is all they need, and they 
are able to buy 10,000 planes for $90,- 
000,000, the other $10,000,000 should not 
go back into the Treasury? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The estimates, as the 
Senator knows, are made frequently a 
year and a half before the expiration of 
the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tions are made. If last July, August, or 
September or October, prior to the time 
when the House of Representatives be- 
gan its hearings on appropriations for 
airplanes, we will say, the Department 
decides that they only needed 10,000, 
and that they would pay $100,000,000 for 
them—of course that is merely an illus- 
trative figure—and that much was ap- 
propriated, and during the interim they 
were able to renegotiate the contracts 
and save $10,000,000 out of the $100,000,- 
000, my theory and belief is that if they 
find in the meantime that they need 
more than 10,000, they ought to be al- 
lowed to use the amount saved for the 
purchase of additional airplanes, be- 
cause the number needed at the time the 
Budget made its estimate was specula- 
tive. As the Secretary of War said in 
his letter to the Senator from Tennessee 
yesterday, war is a mobile thing; it is 
necessary to be ready every day and 
every week to decide what is needed as 
compared to last week or last month. 
My belief is that when they are able to 
make savings out of contracts already 
entered into under renegotiation, they 
ought to be allowed to spend what they 
save for the same thing, if they find they 
need it. I would not favor letting them 
spend money appropriated for airplanes 
to buy tanks, guns, or automobiles; it 
should be spent for the same type of 
equipment. I think they are to be com- 
mended for their effort to save money, 
and they ought to be given the right to 
spend the money which they save for the 
same type of equipment if they have 
need for it. For that reason I fear and 
would seriously oppose any such amend- 
ment as that. 

That is only an illustration of the fact 
that if we suspend the rule, then, the 
proposition is opened up to all kinds of 
amendments. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am not quarreling 
with the Senator’s theory or point of 
view; I differ with him; but that is all 
right. There is one point, however, that 
I do not believe he can question and that 
is that when taking the illustration we 
have just used of the purchase of 10,000 
airplanes for $90,000,000 instead of $100,- 
000,000, the $10,000,000 which is saved is 
not saved to the notion of the taxpayers 
unless it is returned to the United States 
Treasury. 

What has happened, if the Senator will 
allow me to finish, is that, through 
shrewdness or ability, the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department have been 
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able to buy the planes $10,000,000 cheap- 
er; but the money is not actually saved 
to the taxpayers and the public of the 
country until it reverts to the Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the ques- 
tion of whether $10,000,000 was saved, in 
my judgment, is not so important as the 
question of the War Department having 
power to use the $10,000,000 to procure 
equipment of the same type if they need 
it without coming back to Congress. We 
have already said we will give them $100,- 
000,000 for airplanes, say. Suppose they 
estimated 18 months ago, 6 months ago, 
or a year ago, that they needed 10,000 
airplanes. As the Senator knows and 
everyone else knows they begin to pre- 
pare their estimates long before the ap- 
propriations are passed, long before the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House even begin hearings on them. In 
a war such as this the situation may 
change in 30 days, and certainly it may 
change in 6 months or a year. We have 
been emphasizing the importance of air- 
craft in controlling the air, and it is not 
at all unreasonable that, whereas last 
October a year ago, or in December 1942, 


they may have thought a given number - 


of airplanes was all they needed, they 
may find now that they need more than 
that number, indeed twice that many; 
and if out of the appropriations they 
have been able by renegotiation to save 
on the original cost a sufficient sum to 
buy additional airplanes, it seems to me 
they ought to be allowed to purchase as 
many as they can without having the 
Congress reappropriate the amount they 
have been able to save out of the origi- 
nal appropriation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator and I 
might agree if he would distinguish 
between saving money and ability to buy 
at a cheaper price, but I think it is very 
unfortunate to mix them up and to say 
we have saved $5,000,000,000 on renego- 
tiation when we have not saved it. We 
have saved for the taxpayers only that 
part which has been returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been saved as 
compared to the original terms of the 
contract which had been entered into in 
a hurry. Congress took that into con- 
sideration when it authorized the depart- 
ments to renegotiate contracts. Of 
course, it is a saving if Congress does not 
have to appropriate an equal amount 
for the same purpose in addition to what 
it has heretofore appropriated. Of 
course, it would not be a saving in the 
sense that dollars and cents come back 
into the Treasury, but in the sense that 
that money is available for things for 
which we might have been called upon 
to appropriate an additional amount for 
the same purpose, it certainly is a saving. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I discussed the other 
day with the head of one of the divi- 
sions of the War Department why a cer- 
tain contract was not given to a low 
bidder. I got the impression that there 
has been a consistent policy in the 
awarding of public contracts that the 
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low bidder should always get the con- 
tract if he is competent; but I was tola— 
and I shall not embarrass the man by 
mentioning his name—lI was told that it 
was rather immaterial as to the figure at 
which the contract was awarded and to 
whether it went to the low bidder, be- 
cause, after all, they would renegotiate 
it and they would probably save a sub- 
stantial amount by renegotiation. I am 
wondering how many contracts have 
been awarded on that rather slipshod 
basis. I think the official who awarded 
the contract is honest; I think he is an 
able man; I do not question his integrity 
or the good work he and his depart- 
ment are doing; but I do question his 
theory and this basis of awarding con- 
tracts. This basis cannot be justified 
except on the theory of time if the low 
bidder is competent to do the work and 
will post a bond to complete it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator it may depend a good deal on how 
much of a hurry they are in for the 
things they need. In my judgment, in a 
war such as this it would be much better 
not to waste time and not to spend time 
in advance of awarding the contract for 
things which are needed just as quickly 
as they can be manufactured, so that 
the contractor could go ahead with the 
production of whatever he is to make 
and not lose any time in haggling over 
the price. Under the renegotiation law 
6 months from then, or a year from then 
or whatever the time may be under the 
terms of the act, they can sit down in 
more deliberation and go over the terms 
of the contract to see whether the con- 
tract they had entered into in a hurry to 
get production in a hurry was too liberal 
to the contractor. That is the theory 
upon which Congress passed the renego- 
tiation law. As between spending the 
time on entering into a contract for ma- 
terials which are needed at once, and 
spending the time on renegotiation later 
on, when it can be done in a more lei- 
surely manner, but when the production 
has already started, I think it is better to 
do it later than to do it in advance, even 
though a few dollars might be saved. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and I agree with the position taken 
by the General to whom I have referred 
that time is of the essence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not neces- 
sarily involve the question of honesty, 
either on the part of the Government of- 
ficials or the contractors. We all know 
how we had to reconvert our whole econ- 
omy and industry to a war basis, almost 
overnight. I have no doubt that many 
contractors who had to convert their 
establishments into plants for the pro- 
duction of war materials could not them- 
selves tell what the cost would be of a 
given article of equipment. There was 
no dishonesty about it. Naturally they 
wanted to give themselves a margin so 
that they would not lose money, and the 
Government did not want anyone to lose 
money in the construction of the plants, 
or in the manufacture of the articles 
required. It may involve a question of 
judgment; it may involve a question of 
accounting. All these may enter into 
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the consideration, matters which do not 
in any way impugn anyone’s honesty 
or integrity. It is a question of getting 
what we need as fast as we need it, and 
taking up the slack a little later, if that 
is necessary 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WaALLGREN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRCOKS. I think what the Sena- 
tor has said was true in the early stages 
of the war effort, when men who had 
made peacetime supplies had never in 
their lives made machine guns or bombs, 
or had loaded bombs, and no one could 
tell what things were going to cost; but 
certainly now we know what things are 
coing to cost. Not many new implements 
of war are now being required, and the 
argument which has been presented by 
businessmen all over the country has 
been that the time has come, at long 
last, when they would like to be able to 
negotiate contracts and have them 
stand, without the uncertainty of the 
possibility of renegotiation afterwards, 
I think that, in the main, the time is 
past when the departments can hap- 
hazardly, because of some emergency, 
enter into a contract with the idea that 
they must have the material contracted 
for, no matter-what the cost may be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree in part with 
what the Senator says. Undoubtedly 
the experience of the last 2 years has re- 
sulted in a stabilization, to some extent, 
of methods and costs, but new contracts 
are still being made, with new contrac- 
tors, and it may be that in some cases, 
due to improvements and changes in the 
mechanical devices, which are constant- 
ly being studied by a large group of men 
interested in improving an implement 
with which we are fighting the enemy, 
it may be just as important to get a par- 
ticular article out in a hurry as it was 
originally to get out some tanks, which 
we are now producing in large quanti- 
ties. Undoubtedly there has been a 
stabilization, but I would not call it a 
complete stabilization, to the point 
where we can abandon the theory alto- 
gether. 

Mr, BRCOKS. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. We are off on a sub- 
ject different from the one we were 
starting out to discuss. 

Mr, BARKLEY. That frequently hap- 
pens in the Senate, as the Senator 
knows, 

Mr. BROOKS. As I understand, there 
is no desire on the part of any member 
of the Committee on Appropriations to 
limit the appropriations necessary for 
the War Department. As a matter of 
fact, it was suggested in the committee 
that if the Department wanted a sepa- 
rate subsection which would provide 
$10,000,000,000 for unforeseen emergen- 
cies, we would comply. The desire was, 
as I understand, to have some certainty 
now, and some limitation on the juggling 
of funds within the War Department 
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itself, and as I understand, there was no 
desire to curtail in any matter that was 
necessary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has not been my 
understanding that in the appropriation 
bills which have heretofore been enacted, 
where a definite amount was appropri- 
ated for airplanes, we will say, the War 
Department had the right to transfer 
the appropriation to some other item for 
some other purpose. As the Senator 
knows, there have been funds which the 
Secretary could allocate here and there. 

Mr. BROOKS. Has he not still such 
a fund? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He has a fund, but 
it is not so great as it was at the start, 
I have never understood, however, that 
when we earmarked an amount for any 
particular type of equipment, that ear- 
marking could be ignored, and the 
money spent for something ese. 

Mr. BROOKS. I wanted a point 
cleared up, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther. I do not believe there is any de- 
sire on the part of the Committee on 
Appropriations to limit the amount of 
money which should be provided for the 
armed services. It is purely a matter of 
bookkeeping arrangement, and as I re- 
call—and I shall be glad to have the act- 
ing chairman of the committee correct 
me if Iam wrong—we started out to keep 
a hand on the Director of the Budget 
Bureau, to determine what is to be done 
with the money that goes to surpluses, 

Mr.BARKLEY. Iam completely sym- 
pathetic with any effort to economize and 
to reduce expenditures wherever pos- 
sible. I do not feel that now, in the 
midst of the present situation, when we 
are on the verge of a supreme drive to 
win the war on all fronts, and as fast as 
possible, so that we cannot only quit 
spending money for war, but can get 
our men back to their homes, we should 
be too meticulous about making it im- 
possible for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to spend money which they 
through their own efforts would be able 
to save, for the same purposes for which 
we appropriated originally. 

«Mr. BROOKS. I am in complete ac- 
cord with the Senator’s last statement. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I am somewhat con- 
fused by the argument of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam really not mak- 
ing an argument; I am explaining my 
hesitation and embarrassment over the 
question of suspending the rule, because 
it would open the amendment to any sort 
of changes the Senate might see fit to 
put in the bill. That is the difficulty. I 
do not mean by that to reflect on the 
Senate, but we have already had a sample 
in one amendment which it is stated will 
be offered, and there may be others. 

Mr. LANGER. What troubles me may 
be illustrated by the expenditures on the 
Alaskan Highway, for example. The 
Department has spent between $100,- 
000,000 and $200,000,000 on that highway, 
which was built by the Bureau of Public 
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Roads. They did a good job. Then, out 
of a clear sky, the War Department steps 
in, they throw out the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and say, “We are going to build 
a road from Haines to 40 miles north of 
Champaign.” Congress was not con- 
sulted at all. They are building the 
road long after the Japs are out of the 
Aleutian Islands, when they have had 
every chance in the world to come back 
to Congress, when they could go to the 
Bureau cf Public Roads, that could build 
the roads, and build them cheaper. It 
seems to me that after the Japs are out, 
as the Senator said a moment ago, there 
need be no haste in building the road. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not comment- 
ed on that road. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator did yes- 
terday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I did not refer 
to the Alaskan Highway. 

Mr. LANGER. Perhaps it was the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with the construction of the orig- 
inal Alaskan Highway, because the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota offered a reso- 
lution to investigate the construction of 
that road, and the resolution went to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
considered it and held a hearing on the 
subject, and did not approve the Sena- 
tor’s attitude. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is correct. 
There were two hearings on it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the details, or the progress 
which has been made in the construc- 
tion of the second highway, to comment 
on it, and I shall not discuss something 
about which I do not know anything, if 
I can help it. 

Mr. LANGER. But the Senator agrees 
with the general principle I have sug- 
gested? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would depend on 
whether we gave the Department a lump 
sum, out of which they had the right to 
make the expenditure. I do not recall 
that originally we appropriated any 
amount for the construction of the high- 
way in Alaska, but out of a lump-sum 
appropriation for war purposes the De- 
partment did construct it. If they had 
authority to construct one, they probably 
had authority to construct the second 
one. I would not attempt to pass on the 
wisdom of the second construction be- 
cause I have not looked into it. But I will 
say that if we had appropriated a hun- 
dred million dollars, let us say—that is 
a familiar figure, and it is one I can 
understand. When we go above that I 
get into the stratosphere—if we had ap- 
propriated a hundred million dollars 
with which to build a single highway to 
Alaska, and that highway was built for 
$75,000,000, I would doubt whether the 
Department would have had the author- 
ity to build another one with the $25,- 
000,000 remaining, because we would 
have earmarked a certain amount for 
a single highway. But if we said, “For 
highways for military purposes, $100,- 
000,000,” merely giving the Department 
a blanket, lump-sum appropriation, or 
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blanket authority, I do not see any rea- 
son why under the law they could not 
- build two roads as well as one, if they 
thought they were needed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, yester- 
day in the Senate the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman] made a 
statement which appears in the final 
paragraphs of his argument in opposi- 
tion to the committee amendment, on 
pege 10473, as follows: 

Since the beginning of the war Congress 
has authorized the heads of certain depart- 
ments to transfer funds from one appropria- 
tion to another within specific limitations 
in order that the departments may be in a 
position to meet emergencies and contingen- 
cies without the delay of reporting to Con- 
gress and securing appropriations on each 
occasion. The repeal of this authority would 
result in a definite handicap to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


That, Mr. President, seems to me the 
burden of the argument of the propo- 
nents of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
LonceE]. ; 

In the concluding paragraph of his 
statement the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri made a statement relative to a 
recommendation by the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, the jun- 
ior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
who is now in the Senate Chamber. I 
should like to ask him a question based 
on the following statement made by the 
Senator from Missouri yesterday: 

From a practical standpoint, this is not the 
time to abandon the existing procedure for 
establishing economies and savings to set up 
anew scheme. Rather, if anything need be 
done at this time, let us follow the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures and 
strengthen the control now available. 


I do not have before me the recom- 
mendation referred to. I suppose it is 
somewhere in the Recorp, and I have 
not seen it, but I should like to ask the 
junior Senator from Virginia if the rec- 
ommendation which the junior Senator 
from Missouri mentions would strength- 
en the control if we adopted the commit- 
tee amendment which has been pre- 
sented by the acting chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKE.LLAr]? 
Would it strengthen government con- 
trol, and should it be done through adop- 
tion of this amendment, or should we 
use the substitute amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr., 
Looce] ? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I do not think the recommendation 
made py the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures is directly applicable to the 
proposal made by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. It seems to me that there can 
be no question with respect to the first 
portion of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee. I believe that 
when the funds are not needed by the 
Army and the Navy they should revert 
to the Treasury. I am in entire agree- 
ment with that. 
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I have some question in my mind with 
respect to the latter part of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, which provides that no funds 
appropriated can be impounded except 
by the direction of Congress. I think 
there are probably some construction 
appropriations which have been made, 
and perhaps it might be wise that those 
appropriations revert to the Treasury, 
especially’ in this emergency, and could 
be deferred by the action of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and that the Bureau of 
the Budget should have the authority 
in those cases, of actually making a re- 
version of the money into the Treasury. 

So I do not think the recommenda- 
tion the Senator referred to is entirely 
applicable to the proposal made by the 
Senator from Tennessee. Certainly it 
does not apply to that part relating to 
the unneeded balances of the Army and 
the Navy. 

Mr. President, in that connection I 
wish to say that the Army and the Navy 
have on hand unexpended appropriated 
balances of approximately $180,000,000,- 
000 as of this date. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. May TIinquire if that sum 
includes the $30,000,000,000 allocated to 
lend-lease? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, I think all alloca- 
tions in that category are included. 

Mr. AIKEN. It includes the $30,000,- 
000,000 allocated to lend-lease last sum- 
mer and not spent? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, the balance of ap- 
proximately $180,000,000,000 includes all 
the funds within that category. 

Mr. President, no one is more anxious 
to provide every single dollar that is 
necessary for the prosecution of the war 
than the Senator from Virginia, but I do 
not think that the Army and the Navy 
should be permitted to have such great 
appropriated unexpended balances, be- 
cause in that case the control of appro- 
priations is practically removed from the 
authority of Congress. So I am in 
thorough accord with the first part of 
the proposal of the Senator from Tennes- 
see. I have some reservations with re- 
spect to the second section relating to 
projects which it may be possible to de- 
fer in this emergency, but which could 
not be deferred if the sole power is desig- 
nated in the agency to which the appro- 
priation has been made. I hope the 
amendment will be modified in this re- 


spect. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
since the Senator’s advice has been 


asked, and very appropriately asked, by 
the Senator from Nebraska ([Mr, 
Wuerry], I should like to ask him an 
additional question. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that at this time the rule of the 
Senate should be suspended and the mat- 


ter taken up as recommended by a mo-. 


jority of the Appropriations Committee, 
and if there are any inequalities or ob- 
jections to the proposal, amendments 
might be offered? 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with the Senator 
from Tennessee. I shall vote to susperid 
the rule and take up the amendment. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Iam happy to hear 
the Senator say that. 

Mr. President, if no other Senator 
wishes to speak on the subject, I should 
like to have a vote on the pending ques- 
tion. I hope the rule will be suspended. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and I suggest the abSence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Revercomb 
Andrews Hawkes Robertson 
Austin Hayden Russell 
Bailey Hill Scrugham 
Bankhead Holman Shipstead 
Barkley Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Idaho 
Brooks La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Buck Langer Thomas, Utah 
Bushfield Lodge Tobey 

Byrd Lucas Truman 
Capper McCarran Tunnell 
Caraway McClellan Tydings 
Chandler McFarland Vandenberg 
Danaher McKellar Van Nuys 
Davis Maybank Wagner 
Eastland Mead Wallgren 
Ferguson Millikin Walsh, Mass, 
George Moore Walsh, N. J. 
Gerry Murray Wherry 
Gillette O’Daniel White 

Green O'Mahoney Wiley 

Guffey Overton Willis 
Gurney Reed Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
ty-two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKEt1ar] to suspend paragraph 4 
of rule XVI. On that question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

ame Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WHITE (when Mr. NyYe’s name 
was called). I regret to announce that 
since the opening of the session the sen- 
ior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
NYE] has been obliged to leave because 
of illness. It is anticipated that he will 
be absent for possibly a week or 10 days. 

The roll call was concluded. : 

Mr. HOLMAN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have been reminded 
that I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEwartT]. 
I have also been advised that if he were 
present he would vote as I have voted. 
I, therefore, permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I transfer my pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY], and the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Gass] are absent from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Crark], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. H1Lu], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAyBankK], and the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Murpock] are de- 
tained in Government departments on 
matters pertaining to their respective 
States. 
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The Senator from Mississippi (Mr, 
Ritzol, the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
Rapcitirrel, the Senator from Florida 
‘Mr. Pepper], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. ReyNnoutps], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WaGNER], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEEL- 
er] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from West Virginia | Mr. 
Itr1LGorRE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
MayYBANK] is paired on this question with 


the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HItt], ° 


I am advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ala- 
bama would vote “nay.” ' 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota 
Batu] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
ster] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is 
absent on public business. If present he 
would vote “yea.” 


[Mr, 


The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. | 


Nye], if present, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr,. Bourton] 
is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—62 
Aiken Gillette Robertson 
Andrews Green Russell 
Eailey Hawkes Scrugham 
Bankhead Hayden Shipstead 
Bridges Holman Smith *° 
Brocks Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Bushficid La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Butler Langer Tobey 
Byrd McCarran Tydings 
Capper McClellan Vandenberg 
Caraway McFarland Van Nuys 
Chendier McKellar Wallgren 
Chavez Mead Walsh, Mass, 
Clark, Mo. Millikin Walsh, N. J. 
Danaher Moore Wherry 
Davis O’Daniel White 
Eastland O'Mahoney Wiley 
Ferguson Overton Willis 
George Reed Wilson 
Gerry Revercomb 
NAYS—10 
Austin Hatch Truman 
Barkley Lodge Tunnell 
Guffey Lucas 
Gurney Murray 
NOT VOTING—24 
Ball Ellender Nye 
Bilbo Glass Pepper 
Bone Hill Radcliffe 
Brewster Kilgore Reynolds 
Burton McNary Stewart 
Clark. Idaho Maloney Taft 
Connally Maybank Wagner 
Downey Murdock Wheeler 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 


thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 








| originally offered. 


The Cuter CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert a new 
section reading as follows: 

Sec. 305. No part of any funds appropriated 
for the War or Navy Department, when it is 
found by the head of such Department that 
any part of such funds is not necessary for 
the completion of the purpose for which ap- 
propriated, shall be used for any other pur- 
pose without the specific approval of law by 
the Congress; and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law providing for transfer of any 
part of such funds, when it is found by the 
head of such Department that such funds 
are not to be used for the purposes for which 
appropriated, such appropriations to that ex- 
tent shall be rescinded and canceled and the 
Secretary of such Department shall certify 
the amount so reduced, rescinded, and can- 
celed to the Treasury Department, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the President of the Senate: Provided, That 
no appropriation or part of any appropriation 
heretofore, herein, or hereafter made avail- 
able for any executive department or in- 
dependent establishment to Construct any 
particular project shall be impounded, or held 
as a reserve, or used for any other purpose, 
except by direction of the Congress, and any 
part of such appropriation not needed to 
complete such project, or the part thereof for 
which appropriation has been made, shall be 
retained by the Treasury: Provided further, 
That section 3 of the Military Appropriation 
Act, 1944, approved July ‘1, 1943, is hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
clerk did not read the amendment on the 
side. That will have to be offered sep- 
arately. I will offer that amendment 
now, or I will yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts and let him offer that part 
of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the amendment read by the 
clerk, which was offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee, the acting chairman of 
the committee, was not read in full. In 
other words, there was an omission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it was read as 
originally presented; but the amend- 
ment which the committee authorized 
this morning was not read. I ask the 
Presiding Officer if that part should have 
been read, or only the portion which was 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
part which was set out in the original 
notice should be read at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It should be read 
first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on 


behalf of the committee, I offer, as an» 


amendment to the amendment, the lan- 
guage, in part, offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts this morning and 
adopted by the committee at its meeting. 
I ask that the amendment to the amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Massachusetts withhold 
his amendment? 
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Mr. LODGE. I withhold my amend- 
ment, I presume that the amendment 
to which the Senator from Tennessee re- 
fers can be agreed to, and then my 
amendment will be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may 
the amendment which I have offered to 
the pending amendment be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The CuHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 8, 
of the amendment, after the word “Sen- 
ate’, it is proposed to insert “except that 
the Secretary of War may transfer not 
to exceed 10 percent of any or all of the 
appropriations for the Military Estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year 1944 to any 
other such appropriation, but no other 
appropriation shall be increased more 
than 10 percent thereby.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to his amendment offered on 
behalf of the committee. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, as I 
heard the amendment read, it stated “10 
per centum of any or all of the appro- 
priations.”” Am I correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The 
correct. 

Mr. DANAHER. So, if we should ap- 
propriate in one bill $71,000,000,000, let 
us say, for the War Department, 10 per- 
cent of that amount, which is, of course, 
$7,100,000,000, might be covered by this 
additional language. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, no hu- 
man being could answer the question 
definitely or accurately~ 

Mr. DANAHER. The question cer- 
tainly can be answered if we do not put 
in the words “or all.” 

Mr. LODGE. No; because it is not 
clear from the language whether the 
10 percent shall be computed on the 
amount existing before or after the sur- 
pluses are had. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, why 
in the name of heaven, are we trying to 
legislate by using language concerning 


It will 


Senator is 


I will leave it to 


| which no human being in the world can 


make answer? I respectfully make that 
suggestion. 


Mr. LODGE. That is one of the argu- 


| ments for the amendment which I pro- 


pose. Iam proposing it in order to make 
the language clear. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 


| the Senator yield for a further question? 


Mr. LODGE. 
yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. As I heard the 
amendment read at the desk it stated 
further as follows: 

But no other appropriation shall be in- 
creased more than 10 percent thereby. 


If I have the floor, I 


Am I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yesterday the lan- 
guage at that point was “2-percent.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 
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Mr. LODGE. No; I believe the Sen- 
ator is in error. Yesterday I was quite 
sure that I understood, perhaps errone- 
ously, that if I should make a modifica- 
tion down to 2 percent all the rest of the 
language of my amendment would be 
acceptable. Consequently, in the in- 
terest of economy, and in order to reach 
a meeting of the minds, I accepted the 


suggestion. However, 10 percent was 
my original figure. Ido not think it was 
too high. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand the language of the amend- 
ment which has been placed on our 
desks, intended to be proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and on 
page 2 in line 9 it states “2 percentum.” 
That amendment was placed on our 
desks this morning, and I assume it was 
consequent upon what the Senator from 


Massachusetts suggested yesterday 
afternoon. 
Mr. LODGE. It was consequent upon 


it, but I do not know anything about it. 
The language of my amendment is the 
language which I proposed, which I 
should like to have read. The modifica- 
tion of 2 percent was not authorized by 
me. Ido not know how it occurred. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. ‘Will someone tell me 
whose idea it was to insert after the word 
“any” the words “or all’’? 

Mr. LODGE. That was my idea. 

Mr. DANAHER. Then, what is the 
Senator trying to accomplish by it? 

Mr. LODGE. I am trying to prevent 
the Senate from adopting language 
which will hamper the war effort, or pre- 
vent the War and Navy Departments 
from meeting a crisis in an emergency. 
In my judgment that is more important 
than any budgetary or fiscal reform, 
however desirable it may be. 

Mr. DANAHER. What does the Sen- 
ator think can be done by inclusion of 
the words “or all’’? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that under 
those words it would be possible to com- 
pute 10 percent of a total appropriation 
for some one item in the bill. But as I 
have told the Senator, I am not com- 
pletely satisfied in my own mind as to 
what is the meaning of this amended 
language. That is why I am urging my 
own language. If I may have my own 
amendment considered, I should like 
once again to present the argument for 
what I am trying to accomplish. I am 
not the one to defend this particular 
language because it is not the language 
I wanted. 

Mr. DANAHER. Even though the 
Senator from Massachusetts  sug- 
gested it? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; I did not sug- 
gest it. 

Mr. DANAHER. Well, a while ago I 
asked whose idea it was. I understood 
the Senator from Massachusetts to say 
that it was his idea. 

Mr. LODGE. The language “or all” is 
mine. I want the War Department to 
be in position to meet emergency situa- 
tions which may arise. I do not like the 
first part of the language, and I was 
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trying to improve it by an amendment 
so that the War Department would have 
as much discretion and authority as it is 
possible to give them. However, I am 
frank to say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that when that language is ap- 
plied to the first part of the committee 
amendment it is very difficult to know 
precisely what it would accomplish. I 
always try to perfect an inferior pro- 
posal if I can do so. 

Mr. DANAHER. Of course; and the 
Senator is perfectly right in doing so, and 
I commend him for it. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts for hav- 
ing brought the matter along this far. 
At least we now know that if anyone 
accepts responsibility for inserting the 
two words to which I have referred it 
must be the committee. I will ask the 
acting chairman of the committee what 
he had in mind when inserting the two 
words “or all.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. They were not in- 
serted by me, but were inserted this 
morning in a meeting of the committee, 
ona motion. I will ask the Senator from 
Louisiana, whom I believe suggested the 
insertion, to explain it. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Connecticut is a very able lawyer. If he 
can point out any difference between the 
phrase “not to exceed 10 percent of 
any of the appropriations” and the 
phrase “not to exceed 10 percent of 
any or all of the appropriations” I should 
be very glad to have him doso. There is 
no distinction whatever. If we should 
adopt the language “not to exceed 10 
percent of any of the appropriations” 
it would embrace all the appropriations. 
Therefore the Senator from Massachu- 
setts himself in the committee suggested 
“or all” and I stated I had no objection 
to the incorporation of the words “or 
all” because they do not change the 
meaning of the amendment as originally 
presented. 

Mr. DANAHER. Allow me to ask the 
Senator another question. Suppose 
there are 10 items in a given appropria- 
tion bill, and that the accounts on 9 
of them have been completely exhausted. 
It would follow, in view of the language 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
said he suggested, that if the Secretary 
of War may transfer not exceeding 10 
percent of any of the appropriations, 
the only item left on which the 10 per- 
cent clause may operate is the tenth 
item as yet not exhausted. Therefore, 
10 percent of that item may be trans- 
ferred. The Senator will agree to that 
statement, wil! he not? 

Mr. OVERTON. Under either lan- 
guage the Secretary of War could take 
10 percent of the total appropriation. 

Mr. DANAHER. That brings us to the 
second question. Surely, if the answer 
to the first question is “Yes,” it follows 
that if the tenth item should comprise 
only one-tenth of the total, the Secretary 
could still transfer 10 percent of the 
total, which would mean the entire 
amount represented by the tenth item. 

Mr. OVERTON. With the limitation 
that he could not thereby increase the 
tenth item to which the Senator refers 
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by more than 10 percent of the origina) 
appropriation. The language of the 
amendment is: 


But no other appropriation shall be in- 
creased more than 10 percent thereby, 


Mr. DANAHER. What does the Sena- 
tor hope to accomplish by inserting the 
words “or all”? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not hope to ac- 
complish anything. To my mind the 
words do not add or detract. If we 
should insert the words “10 percent of 
any appropriation,” it would be the same 
as if we insert the words “any or all of 


the appropriations.” 


Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. I will observe further 
while we are thinking about the answers 
which we have elicited, that if we ap- 
prove 10 appropriations for the Military 
Establishment in a given year the au- 
thority to transfer 10 percent of any one 
of them is one thing. The authority to 
transfer 10 percent of all the appropria- 
tions is a very different thing. When we 
say transfer 10 percent of any or all ap- 
propriations for the Military Establish- 
ment for fiscal 1944, I respectfully sug- 
gest, Mr. President, that we go far 
beyond the limitations of the original 
appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course, what the provision does 
is merely to establish a revolving fund of 
10 percent of the total of unexpended 
appropriations of the War Department, 
and let the Director of the Budget expend 
the funds as he pleases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the Director of 
the Budget is left out entirely. 

Mr, DANAHER. The Senator from 
Missouri thinks it goes further than I 
thought it went. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They are to 
be allowed to use 10 percent as a re- 
volving fund to do with as they please; 
in other words, it is a question of march- 
ing up the hill and marching down the 
hillagain. If we adopt this amendment, 
we completely nullify and eliminate the 
original amendment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Congress es- 
tablish as the basis 10 items of appro- 
priation there would not be any left. 
Ten items would be all the items that 
would ke eligible to take a part of the 
residue. There could be _ transferred 
under the amendment of my friend from 
Massachusetts not more than 10 percent, 
but in the case supposed by my friend 
from Connecticut there would only be 
10 percent, for everything else would be 
gone. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator from 
Kentucky may be right in his mathe- 
matics; I will not pass judgment on that 
particular question. I will simply point 
out to him that 10 percent of the State of 
Connecticut is one area and 10 percent of 
the whole United States is a very differ- 
ent area; and 10 percent of one appro- 
priation is a very small amount, but 10 
percent of all appropriations is a very 
vast sum. It means that much to me. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. But in the case 
supposed by my friend there was only 
10 percent left. That was on the tenth 
item, and there would not be any 
eleventh item if Congress only author- 
izes 10 items. Under this, no appropria- 
tion could be made to an unauthorized 
agency, but the money wduld be subject 
to the provisions of this amendment, and 
could be transferred among existing 
items not in excess of 10 percent. 

I wish the Senator had heard the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts this morning. 
I do not think the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy are under any 
duty to tell Congress when they have 
money left, but they have established the 
policy of making known to Congress that 
in one instance they have $13,000,000,- 
000 unexpended. We may create a situ- 
ation where they will have it, and will 
not tell us, then they will use it, and 
there will be nothing we can do about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say, 
Mr. President, that if there is not any 
legal obligation to tell us, there ought to 
be, and this act ought to be amended to 
require them to report to Congress at 
recular intervals. 

Mr. LODGE. That is just what my 
amendment does. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
will accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But there 
is also established a revolving fund, and 
they will have 10 percent to use as they 
please. 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But no agency that 
has not been heretofore authorized by 
Congress is the subject of a transfer. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, would it 
not clarify the situation if my amend- 
ment was read at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read the 
amendment, 


The Cuier CrerK. It is proposed to 
strike out all down to the word “Pro- 
vided” on page 2, line 8 of Mr. McKeEt- 
LAR’S amendment, and in lieu thereof to 
insert the following: 


Sec. 305. No part of any funds appro- 
priated for the War or Navy Department, 
when it is found by the head of such De- 
partment that any part of such funds is not 
necessary for the general purposes for which 
appropriated for the prosecution of the war, 
shall be impounded or held as a reserve, ex- 
cept by the head of the Department con- 
cerned who shall report such action to the 
chariman of the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees, or used for any other 
purpose without the specific approval of law 
by the Congress; except that the Secretary 
of War may transfer not to exceed 10 percent 
of any of the appropriations for the mili- 
tary establishment for the fiscal year 1944 to 
any other such appropriation, but no other 
appropriation shall be increased more than 
10 percent thereby. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. I do not under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, and 
would like to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the clerk merely 
read the amendment of the Senator from 
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Massachusetts. The pending question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee to his original amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Tennessee a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The committee amend- 
ment which the Senator has reported, I 
understand he has reported as a result 
of his duty as acting chairman of the 
committee, not because he believes in it, 
but because that is his duty to perform. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee de- 
cided that way this morning. 

Mr. BRIDGES. And the Senator is 
performing his duty as acting chairman. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is all I am 
doing. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the amendment is 
adopted, it means that on a $71,000,000,- 
000 War Department appropriation bill 
they can play around with over seven 
thousand million dollars. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would not like to 
say “play around,” because I hope the 
Government departments do not do that, 
but it would mean a revolving fund of 
$7,000,000,000, or about that, of the en- 
tire appropriation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. May I ask the Sena- 
tor another question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In that case, if any 
department, regardless of what it is, has 
the power to transfer at will $7,000,000,- 
000, we might as well have no Appropri- 
ations Committee hearings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee di- 
rected me this morning to report the 
amendment, and I have done it, and I 
submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not the 
floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If I have the floor, 
I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to 
ask the Senator from Tennessee a ques- 
tion. Ido not care three hoots about the 
formal action of the acting chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee; but I 
have very great respect for the opinion 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

I voted to suspend the rule a while ago 
in order to consider the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee in his own right and also on 
behalf of the committee. Now I should 
like to ask the Senator from Tennessee— 
and I think the Senate is entitled to 
know—does the Senator from Tennessee 
himself believe in this thing or not, ir- 
respective of the action of the Appro- 
priations Committee. I think we are en- 
titled to know that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee re- 
ported an amendment last Friday and 
also directed me to give notice in writing 
of a motion to suspend the rule for what 
I thought was the correct amendment to 
be adopted. I approved that fully then, 
and I approve it fully now. But this 
morning in an effort to get together the 
amendment was adopted by a majority 
of 9 to 6; the amendment of the Senator 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] was 
voted down, as well as the previous 
amendment, and the one submitted was 
approved by a majority vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am still 
not so much interested in the formal ac- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee as 
I am in the opinion of that splendid ex- 
pert on these matters, the Senator from 
Tennessee. I asked the Chief of Staff 
of the Army at one time a very pertinent 
question when I was a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee. He said the 
opinion of the General Staff of the Army 
issoandso. I said to him, “I do not care 
three hoots about the opinion of the 
General Staff of the Army, because I 
know that on a controverted matter the 
opinion of the General Staff of the Army 
is the opinion of the Commander in 
Chief. Ihave great respect for the opin- 
ion as an expert of Gen. Malin Craig, 
under whom I once served. Do you 
think so and so?” He banged his big 
fist on the table and said, “You know 
damn well I don’t.” ([Laughter.] I am 
asking the Senator from Tennessee not 
what the vote of the Appropriations 
Committee was, but what is his own ex- 
pert opinion for which I have great re- 
spect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My own expert 
opinion is not worth a hang. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say, 
Mr. President, that a good many of us if 
we had had any idea that this amend- 
ment on which we are to vote to suspend 
the rule was to be tied down to such a 
nefarious scheme as a $7,000,000,000 re- 
volving fund, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, in his 
discretion, in my opinion the motion to 
suspend the rule would not have carried; 
it certainly would not have had my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I may say to the 
Senator from Missouri and all other Sen- 
ators that my opinion is that what ought 
to go into this law is represented by the 
amendment the committee reported last 
Friday and is now reporting. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the 
amendment on which the Senate voted 
by a very substantial majority of 6 to 1, 
I think, to suspend the rule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so and I 
hope so. Therefore, in reporting the 
amendment, I am merely acting in 
obedience to the action of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, I 
understand the Senator from Tennessee 
has to act in a ministerial capacity, in 
view of his chairmanship. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am at- 
tempting to ascertain the opinion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, and I think 
it is sufficiently disclosed by this con- 
versation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have given it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my 
amendment which has just been read at 
the desk does not provide for a $7,000,- 
000,000 revolving fund. It provides that 
the Secretary of War may transfer 10 
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percent from any one of the appropria- 
tions to any other appropriation, pro- 
vided it does not exceed 10 percent of the 
appropriation. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri, because I 
think I can respond to two observations 
he has made which struck me as being 
very good. My amendment does not 
bring in the Budget Bureau. It requires 
a report to the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Committees on Appropria- 
tions. It does not provide for a $7,- 
000,000,000 revolving fund. It gives the 
department a 10 percent leeway on each 
appropriation, gives them a right to 
transfer 10 percent from one appropria- 
tion to another, provided that in turn 
does not bring the other appropriation 
above a 10-percent increase. That would 
be the effect of my amendment. I be- 
lieve it is much more in the interest of 
economy, and I am convinced that it is 
much more in the interest of efficient 
military operation. 

The moment there is an effort to get 
away from the thought I have tried to 
convey, there develops immediately such 
a situation that we are driven into a 
large revolving fund, because every Sen- 
ator must admit that the War Depart- 
ment has to have some leeway to meet 
unexpected situations. If we do not 
give them the right to go back and dip 
into previously authorized appropria- 
tions, in which there may have been a 
surplus two months ago, but in which a 
need might develop two months from 
now, if we insist on canceling the ap- 
propriations in which there is a surplus, 
then the only other alternative is to set 
up a huge revolving fund. So in my 
opinion the amendment I have offered is 
much more in the interest of true econ- 
omy and a realistic and sensible pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sat 
through the hearings on the last appro- 
priation bill for the War Department. 
As chairman of the subcommittee we 
have the distinguished Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. THomas]. He was very 
painstaking and very thorough. He 
knows the situation, and I should like to 
ask the Senator, with his permission, 
whether or not the committee amend- 
ment, and _ substantially the Lodge 
amendment, are not covered now in the 
present law? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, this particular matter was 
given extensive consideration and con- 
siderable attention in connection with 
the last military appropriation bill. It 
hes been gone into in connection with 
every appropriation bill since I have been 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

After full consideration of the matter, 
the law from year to year has carried a 
provision giving power to the Depart- 
ment to transfer funds, and I now ask 
unanimous consent that there be read 
from the desk section 3 of the present 
appropriation law, the one passed last 
year for the present fiscal year. It pro- 
vides for not to exceed 10 percent, the 
same provision exactly. The amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is substantially the same as the 
provision of the present law. It con- 
tinues the present law in existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed 10 percent of any 
of the appropriations for the Military Estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year 1944 may be 
transferred with the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to any other of 
such appropriations, but no appropriations 
or subappropriation, except the subappropria- 
tions “Claims for damages to and loss of 
private property, Army” and “Claims of offi- 
cers, enlisted men, and nurses of the Army 
for destruction of private property,” shall be 
increased more than 10 percent thereby: 
Provided, That as to the appropriation “En- 
gineer service, Army,” not to exceed 1244 per- 
cent may be transferred from the subhead 
“Military posts” to the subhead “Barracks 
and quarters, Army.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I shall 
make one further statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Lodge amendment is to the 
same purpose and effect as the present 
law, save in one particular. Under the 
present law the Department can transfer 
1244 percent to the Corps of Engineers. 
Under the Lodge amendment that could 
not be done in excess of 10 percent. So 
the Lodge amendment reduces the pos- 
sibility 242 percent, but the principle 
and effect are the same as in the present 
law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Section 3, which has 
been read, is the same section, is it not, 
referred to in the last proviso of the pro- 
posal now before the Senate, namely— 

Provided further, That section 3 of the 
Military Appropriation Act, 1944, approved 
July 1, 1943, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It was 
the intent of the amendment to repeal 
that section, and not have two sections 
on the statute books on the same subject 
which might be in the least contradic- 
tory. 

Mr. AUSTIN. So that the law which 
has just been read would not be in ef- 
fect if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee should be 
agreed to? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
amendment now pending, if agreed to, 
would repeal section 3 of the existing 
law, but the same law would be in effect, 
save in one particular, reducing 12% 
percent down to 10 percent in the in- 
stance to which I have referred. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like 
to suggest to the Senator from Okla- 
homa that if the Senate had desired to 
continue the present law it would not 
have been necessary to suspend the rule, 
by a vote of 6 to 1, to make in order 
an amendment to change the present 
law. The very purpose of the motion 
to suspend the rule was that we might 
change the present law, and it is no 
argument, so far as I am concerned, to 
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say that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts is to 
restore the present law. That is pre- 
cisely what we are trying to do, through 
the very unusual course of saving some 
money in an appropriation bill by sus- 
pending the rule for that purpose, so as 
to make in order the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from Oklahoma was refer- 
ring to one portion of my amendment 
when he said it did not change the pres- 
ent law. It must be obvious to anyone 
who reads my amendment that it 
changes the present law very materially 
insofar as the provision that is made for 
the handling of the surpluses is con- 
cerned. So when the statement is made 
that it does not change the present law, 
that applies only insofar as the 10-per- 
cent leeway is concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
what I had reference to, which was the 
point in controversy. Of course, the sec- 
tion is all-embrasive; it includes many 
things. We have oftentimes found that 
in submitting estimates the War Depart- 
ment is not clear as to the purpose for 
which money is requested. Last year we 
found requests for money which were 
marked “secret.” We asked for explana- 
tions as to why funds were needed, and 
the answers which were given were off 
the record, and some of our questions 
could not be answered because it was 
feared that the disclosure of the infor- 
mation would not be for the best interests 
of the war effort. 

For example, the last bill carried funds 
for the completion of drilling for oil in 
Canada, it carried funds for the con- 
struction of a 600-mile pipe line from the 
oil wells in Canada to White Horse, 
Alaska, and it carried funds for the com- 
pletion of a refinery at White Horse, for 
the purpose of providing oil for our 
planes in Alaska, and for our ships which 
might be sailing from the Alaskan 
coast. 

When we came to that item we found 
that it was marked “secret,” and, of 
course, we could’ not go into it, and no 
effort was made to do so until after the 
expenditures had been made. I am 
doubtful if the committee would have 
recommended that item had it been fully 
advised. 

The pending amendment, as I under- 
stand it, is to eliminate the possibility 
of future amendments of that kind, and 
of future appropriations of that kind. It 
is now obvious and evident, from the 
hearings we have held, that the War De- 
partment is spending large sums of 
money, in the conduct of the war, for 
emergencies which cannot be foreseen. I 
might say that recently a request was 
made for a large sum of money for the 
purchase of locomotives and railroad 
equipment for a foreign government 
which is now actively engaged in the 
war. That could not have been foreseen, 
and unless the War Department had 
funds with which to furnish the loco- 
motives and the railroad equipment, of 
course they could not be furnished. It 
was held to be in the best interests of the 
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war effort that the locomotives and rail- 
road equipment should be provided, 

In order to provide funds to supply 
that equipment the War Department had 
to search and find where savings have 
been made, and, as I understand, the 
Department found where savings have 
been made, and the money from those 
cavings was applied to that purpose, and 
the equipment either has been furnished 
or is being furnished. 

Of course, in the conduct of the war we 
cannot tell where it may be necessary to 
build a small landing field, or where it 
may be necessary to spend a sum of 
money, large or small. So, there must be 
in the Department somewhere a reserve 
fund, or a liberal provision of the law, 
under which the Department can secure 
funds to do the things which are neces- 
sary to be done. It is obvious that the 
Department cannot come to the Congress 
directly. Before the Department can 
come to Congress it must go to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, which makes recom- 
mendations to the Congress. It is obvi- 
ous that the Department cannot go to 
the Bureau of the Budget, and then ob- 
tain money on the Bureau’s recommen- 
cation from Congress, with which to do 
something which is needed to be done on 
the fighting front. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I ask 
to have read, printed, and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The LEeGIsLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Provided further, That a fund not to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000,000 be created from the funds 
already appropriated but not expended, from 
which the Secretary of War during a recess 
of the Congress and with the approval of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives may use in part, or entirely, 
for emergencies or unforeseen contingencies. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
emendment submitted by the Senator 
from Oregon will lie on the table, and be 
printed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
present time the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeLuarR! on behalf of the Committee on 
Appropriations to the amendment pro- 
posed by him, is pending. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the question be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


will 


It is. 


Mr. LODGE. And that is the amend- 
ment which inserts the words “except 
that the Secretary of War may transfer 
not to exceed 10 percent of any or all 
of the appropriations”? 

ne Eaaeane OFFICER, That is 
correct, 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that 
amendment was adopted by the com- 
mittee this morning. It represents an 
attempt to make the committee language 
workable, Without some exception of 
this kind such a situation could develop 
as to cause a stoppage of our military 
effort due to inability to obtain funds. 

I do not regard the method of simply 
adopting this amendment as the ideal 
solution. I shall vote for it without a 
great deal of enthusiasm because with- 
out something of this kind the whole 
committee proposal might have a very 
deleter‘ous effect on the war. Of course, 
if appropriations are to be canceled, as 
the Committee on Appropriations seeks 
to do, we must have a large revolving 
fund. I prefer to have the more eco- 
nomical approach of not canceling ap- 
propriations, and of not having the large 
revolving fund. I propose to vote to 
adopt this amendment because without 
it the committee amendment is in my 
opinion impractical. But I should like 
to make it clear that I believe that my 
amendment, which is next in order, 
which strikes out the language which 
would provide for cancelation, and which 
does not provide for a large revolving 
fund, is the better way of doing it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to call attention to the 
fact that the illustration used by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas] as a justification for the 
proposed discretion in the War Deprart- 
ment seems to me to be the most con- 
clusive argument I know of against 
gr: ating such discretion. The Senator 
referred to the expenditure for oil wells 
in Canada and the building of a re- 
finery at Whitehorse, which has been 
denominated by the Truman committee, 
after full investigation, as an absolute 
squandering of over $100,000,000 of pub- 
Lc funds. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
Presiient, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I in- 
tended to leave the impression that I 
condemn that appropriation and the 
use of those funds. Then I gave a sec- 
ond illustration of where in the prose- 
cution of war it is found necessary to 
have $150,000,000 for furnishing of rail- 
way equipment for use by a foreign gov- 
ernment actively engaged in fighting the 
war on our side. I think that is a 
proper thing to do. I approve of that. 
But I disapprove of the expenditure of 
money for development of oil fields in 
Canada. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the point is that for 4 years Con- 
gress has been in continuous session, 
with the exception of a comparatively 
few weeks last summer. When the de- 
partments need money they can come to 
Congress, and if the requested appro- 
priation is an emergency appropriation, 
they can obtain it almost instanter. 

What I am opposed to and what, in 
my opinion, the Senator from Oklahoma 
is opposed to, is permitting the War 
Department, or the Navy Department, or 
any other department to build up huge 
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balances of unexpended appropriations 
and to permit them to spend the money 
as they please for some purposes not con- 
templated by Congress at all, and Con- 
gress powerless to do anything about it. 

It has been developed before the Tru- 
man committee, with respect to this 
Canadian oil deal, that that money was 
expended at the whim of one distin- 
guished general in the Army, because his 
old commanding officer wrote a one-page 
Memorandum recommending the pro- 
duction of oil in Canada, but the Truman 
committee, after full and frank investi- 
gation holds that the project has resulted 
in squandering in excess of $100,009,000 
of the public money. In view of such 
presentation of fact as that, I assert that 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment ought not to be put in posses- 
sion of huge unexpended balances to 
play with at the whim of some distin- 
guished general. If they have a bona 
fide deficiency and bona fide purpose 
which the Congress would approve they 
can come before the committees of Con- 
gress which are in almost continuous 
session, and obtain the appropriations 
almost instanter. To accomplish the 
purpose of supplying the necessary 
sinews of war, it is not necessary to over- 
appropriate, as we have done, and this 
whole controversy comes up because 
Congress did overappropriate in lump 
sums without looking at the items, with- 
out requiring the specifications and 
purposes for which the money was to be 
spent. We have overappropriated, and 
having overappropriated, in order to 
recover the huge unexpended balances 
which were not needed, it is now neces- 
sary to pass extraordinary and special 
legislation. The very illustration used 
here to my mind emphasizes why these 
departments ought not to be entrusted 
with such tremendous balances, so that 
any general, at any time he happens to 
want to favor a friend, can write a memo- 
randum and commit the United States to 
the expenditure of $150,000,000. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I want to ask the 
Senator what is his understanding of this 
“10 percent of any or all.” As I under- 
stand, “10 percent of any” means 10 per- 
cent of any one appropriation, but “10 
percent of all” means 10 percent of the 
aggregate of all appropriations. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My under- 
standing of that, Mr. President, is that 
that would be a “kitty” taken out from 
the total of all military appropriations 
with which the War Department could 
do as it pleased, within the 10-percent 
limitation. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
intend to vote for the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. LopcE]. I am just as anxious as is 
any other Senator to save the public 
money. I am anxious that we shall 
never appropriate more money than is 
necessary to do the job at hand. I was 
once Governor of my State, and I re- 
ceived all the opprobrium, scorn, and 
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contempt that a budget-balancing Gov- 
ernor could earn, but I always had my 
books balanced at the end of the year, 
never spent more than I took in, and 
never believed that one could be pros- 
perous who continued such a practice 
for any length of time. But I am tre- 
mendously interested in seeing to it that 
the Army and the Navy shall have suffi- 
cient money to do even unforeseen things 
in order to meet an emergency. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
earlier today suggested that during the 
summer we were in recess for 2 months. 
I do not know what the Army or the 
Navy would have done if in a given situ- 
ation they had been required to obtain 
money immediately in order to do an im- 
portant job. They certainly would have 
been obliged to wait. 

As I understand the amendment, it 
gives the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy the right to trans- 
fer not in excess of 10 percent to an 
agency, the subject of an appropriation 
which has been authorized by Congress, 
and in a case such as suggested by my 
friend the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. DANAHER], where all the money in 
nine appropriations has been spent, 
and there was only 10 percent left in one 
appropriation, then he could not make 
an eleventh appropriation, but he could 
give a little to all the other nine, not 
exceeding 10 percent, or he could give 
all the 10 percent in the one that was 
left to one of the other nine. If I un- 
derstand it correctly-—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that is 
correct. It would not set up a $7,000,- 
000,000 pool at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. My amendment, I 
should say, is not the pending amend- 
ment. I desire to make that clear. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Both the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Massachusetts are talking about the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am talking about 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment is one which was 
reported favorably by the committee. I 
did not vote for it in committee; I did 
not vote against it; because I do not ap- 
approve of the proposed method of han- 
dling such matters. 

However, the pending amendment 
would make the committee language 
workable insofar as not having a stop- 
page of military activities is concerned. 
Unless we add something of the sort, the 
way the matter stands now, the appro- 
priations will be automatically canceled, 
and until an agency of Government made 
application to Congress, it could not 
obtain more money. 

Mr. CHANDLER, For example, Mr. 
President, if we had in one appropria- 
tion provision for the War Department 
to buy 100,000 airplanes, and if there- 
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after it suddenly developed that they 
needed 125,000 airplanes, but all the 
money for airplanes had been used, yet 
if in another fund they had money with 
which to buy .30-caliber ammunition or 
tanks, if the amendment was not agreed 
to, they could not transfer that money 
from the tank fund or the ammunition 
fund to the airplane fund. In that event, 
if Congress were not in session for 2 
months, as was the case during the past 
summer, they could not get the air- 
planes, because they would have to wait 
until they could come to Congress and 
make application for money for them. 

I do not agree that that should be 
done. I do not want to stop the war ef- 
fort in any degre? or any particular at 
all. I do not want to handicap it or to 
cause the military authorities to be un- 
able to use a full effort because of some 
delay in Congress. Ten percent is not 
very much with which to meet contin- 
gencies, but it would give the military 
authorities enough money so that they 
could piece out between appropriations. 
For that reason, I intend to support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply desire to say that I think this argu- 
ment amply demonstrates the fact that 
legislation on an appropriation bill only 
causes argument, and usually gets no- 
where. I also desire to say that my dis- 
tinguished colleague the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] made a cor- 
rect statement about the Canol project. 
I shall present very shortly a report 
on the Canol project, which is only one 
instance of the waste of $100,000,000 
by arbitrary use on the say-so of certain 
individuals in the Army set-up. 

I think the objective intended to be 
reached is a laudable one, and one we 
all desire to reach, but it is one which 
should be very carefully considered by 
one of the legislative committees of the 
Senate. The objective we want to reach 
can then be reached without hindering 
the war effort and without hamstringing 
some of the boards and bureaus of the 
Government which ought not to be ham- 
strung. There are more Canol projects, 
and very soon we shall tell the Senate 
about them. 

I had hoped that the rule would not be 
suspended, and that the proposed legis- 
lative action on the pending appropria- 
tion bill would not be necessary. The 
Senate saw fit to do otherwise, and that 
is perfectly all right with me. But if 
we are going to legislate in this way, we 
shall continue to have difficulties over 
which we have no control. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I should like to say a further 
word before the vote comes on the 10- 
percent proposal. It must be remem- 


bered that last year the military appro-. 


priations bill came to the Senate only a 
few days before the end of the fiscal 
year, which is the 30th of June. Had 
the bill not been passed before that time, 
there would have been a period between 
the 30th of June and the time when the 
bill would have become effective.. The 
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Congress always desires to pass the bills 
within the prescribed time, so the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations re. 
ported the bill carrying $71,500,000,000. 

If we stop to think a moment, we must 
conclude that it is impossible for any 
person to understand in detail the pur- 
poses for which $70,000,000,000 are re- 
quested. The committee must take 
some things on faith. 

The record shows that at one time the 
War Department, in planning the con- 
duct of the war, had an ambitious pro- 
gram for the building of passenger- 
carrying gliders. A sizable sum was ap- 
propriated for the building of glider 
planes. However, later on it was de- 
cided that in the opinion of the high 
command such program was not neces 
sary, and the money appropriated for 
the building of glider planes was not 
used. Thereupon, the money became a 
surplus fund. 

The last military appropriation bil] 
carried a sizable sum for the con- 
struction of tanks. At the present time, 
so I am advised, the demand for tanks 
is not so acute, and the tank-production 
program has been curtailed. So there is 
a large saving in the funds heretofore 
appropriated for the building of tanks. 
The money is still available, but is now 
a surplus fund. 

Since the last appropriation bill was 
passed, it has been found that landing 
craft are in great demand. When our 
armed forces come to invade foreign 
lands, means to get our soldiers to the 
land must be available. There must be 
some way to get our soldiers from the 
ships to the land, and oftentimes there 
is no convenient harbor. The ship goes 
as close to the land as it can, and then 
the soldiers must get across the strip of 
water between the ship and the land. 
That makes necessary at this time an 
increased number of landing craft, and 
now the steel mills are being urged to 
speed up production so that the factories 
can obtain the steel with which to make 
the landing boats in which the soldiers, 
the tanks, the jeeps, and whatever is 
needed can be taken from the ships, over 
to the sand bars, to where the soldiers 
can get on the land. 

That development was an unforeseen 
one. It is impossible for anyone to know 
now what will be in demand 30 days 
from now. In fact, we do not know ex- 
actly where the war will be 30 days from 
now. Certainly it will not be where it 
is today. 

So, Mr. President, obviously it is neces- 
sary for the Senate to provide a flexible 
provision of law so that the War Depart- 
ment can have the things which are nec- 
essary, and can have them now, without 
having to go to the Bureau of the Budget 
to get an estimate, and then come to the 
House and Senate committees, and finally 
have the money appropriated. Such a 
procedure is not thinkable, in my opin- 
ion, in the conduct of a war. In peace- 
times we could have plenty of time to 
consider such items. In peacetimes we 
can appropriate with definiteness, That 
cannot be done in wartimes, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee, on page 2, line 
8, after the word “Senate,” to insert cer- 
tain language. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gerry O'Mahoney 
Andrews Gillette Overton 
Austin Green Reed 

Bailey Guffey Revercomb 
Ball Gurney Robertson 
Bankhead Hatch Russell 
Barkley Hawkes Scrugham 
Bridges Hayden Shipstead 
Brooks Hill Smith 

Buck Hoiman Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Utah 
Butler La Follette Tobey 

Byrd Langer Truman 
Capper Lodge Tunnell 
Caraway Lucas Tydings 
Chandler McCarran Vandenberg 
Chavez McClellan Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Wallgren 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Walsh, Mass, 
Danaher Maybank Walsh, N. J. 
Davis Mead Wherry 
Downey Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 
Ellender Murdock Willis 
Ferguson Murray 

George O’Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment to set up a $7,000,000,000 re- 
volving fund, which is made necessary 
by the language of the McKellar amend- 
ment, because it automatically provides 
for the cancelation of every appropria- 
tion as soon as a surplus develops. I be- 
lieve the whole procedure is wrong. I 
think it is wrong to cancel surplus ap- 
propriations in January when we may 
have need for them in August, and I 
think it is wrong to set up a $7,000,000,000 
revolving fund. 

My amendment, which I shall offer as 
soon as this one is disposed of, provides 
that surpluses shall be impounded, and 
may be used later for the purposes for 
which they were originally appropriated, 
and provides a leeway of only 10 percent 
within each appropriation. 

I shall’ vote against the pending 
amendment, and hope to offer my amend- 
ment when the pending amendment 
Shall have been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to the amendment offered by him 
on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is this 
vote on the committee amendment to 
the McKellar amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am not 
clear just what the question is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Last 
Friday the Senator from Tennessee gave 
notice that he would move to suspend the 
rule today, to enable him to offer a cer- 
tain amendment. The rule has been sus- 
pended. That amendment is now open 
to amendment, and the committee has 
submitted an amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. That is the question at this time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is that the amend- 
ment to insert certain language in line 8 
on page 2 of the McKellar amendment? 
Is that the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLMAN (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART]. I understand that if he were 
present he would vote as I will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHITE (when Mr. Nye’s name 
was called). Irepeat the announcement 
made earlier in the day, that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota is absent because 
of illness. It is anticipated that he will 
be absent for possibly a week or 10 Cays. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have a pair with 
with the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HitL], who is detained downtown 
on most important business. Not know- 
ing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. McNary]. Not knowing how 
he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
MALONEY] are absent from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS]! and the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Bartey] are detained in a com- 
mittee meeting. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Briso], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Peprer], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. REYNotps], the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Stewart], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WacNeR], and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. WHEELER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Hitt], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock] are detained in Govern- 
ment departments on matters pertaining 
to their respective States. . 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILcoreE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Reep]. 
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Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
illness. o 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brews- 
TER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is necessarily detained, and is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Austin Holman Russell 
Barkley Lucas Scrugham 
Caraway McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Mead Truman 
Ellender Murray Tunnell 
Green O’Daniel Van Nuys 
Guffey O’Mahoney Wallgren 
Hatch Overton 
Hayden Radcliffe 

NAYS—42 
Aiken Ferguson Revercomb 
Ball George Robertson 
Bridges Gerry Shipstead 
Brooks Gillette Smith 
Buck Gurney Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield Hawkes Tobey 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Tydings 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Vandenberg 
Capper La Follette Walsh, Mass 
Chandler Langer Walsh, N. J. 
Clark, Idaho Lodge Wherry 
Clark, Mo. McClellan White 
Danaher Millikin Wiley 
Davis Moore Willis 

NOT VOTING—26 

Andrews Glass Pepper 
Bailey Hill Reed 
Bankhead Kilgore Reynolds 
Bilbo McKellar Stewart 
Bone McNary Taft 
Brewster Maloney Wagner 
Burton Maybank Wheeler 
Connally Murdock Wilson 
Downey Nye 


So the committee amendment to Mr. 
McKELLar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, on the vote just preceding the 
last vote, on the committee amendment 
to the McKellar amendment, I happened 
to come into the Chamber very late, as 
my colleague and I had been meeting 
with a delegation from Maryland, and 
at the time I came in the roll call was 
nearly completed. So I did not have a 
chance to familiarize myself with the 
amendment. Had I been familiar with 
the amendment I should have voted 
“nay” instead of “yea.” I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent, inasmuch as the re- 
sult will not be affected, to change my 
vote on that roll call from “yea” to “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. WHITE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to say a brief word 
about the unanimous-consent request 
preferred by the Senator from Maryland 
just a few moments ago, and which the 
Senate agreed to. 

I think that the changing of a vote 
after the result has been declared is not 
in accordance with the rules of the Sen- 
ate. I did not object because my atten- 
tion was diverted, but I think I should 
say that we are guilty of committing very 
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serious breach of our rules, and estab- 
lishing a precedent which I think is alto- 
gether unfortunate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Before asking con- 
sent, I conferred with the parliamentar- 
ian, and he said the request was in order. 
The alternative would have been to move 
for a reconsideration of the vote. In 
that case I would have delayed the Sen- 
ate unduly. Inasmuch as one vote one 
way or the other would not change the 
result, I took the least cumbersome 
course to accomplish the desired result. 
I realize that what the Senator says is, 
generally speaking, sound, but if he had 
objected, I would have been forced to 
move a reconsideration of the vote in 
order to make my position plain. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if the 
views of the parliamentarian as an- 
nounced by the Senator from Mary- 
land ere correct, and I have no doubt 
of their correctness, then I am in error. 
I had assumed, however, that after a vote 
had been cast and after the announce- 
ment of the result had been made, it was 
not in order to change the vote. Imerely 
wanted to file a caveat, so to speak, 
against further occurrences of the sort. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think that, even if 
such action is permissible, it is some- 
thing to be used rarely. But the Senate 
can do anything by unanimous consent, 
and it was only because I did not want 
to delay the Senate by moving a recon- 
sideration that I took the course I fel- 
lowed. 

Mr. WHITE. Passing by the question 
whether the Senate can do anything by 
unanimous consent, there are certainly 
some things the Senate should not do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
benefit of the Senator from Maine, the 
Chair will read a part of paragraph 1 of 
rule XII, which states: 

No Senator shall be permitted to vote after 
the decision shall have been announced by 
the Presiding Officer, but may for sufficient 
reasons, with unanimous consent, change or 
withdraw his vote. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I now of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curler CierK. It is proposed to 
strike out all down to the word “pro- 
vided,” on page 2, line 8, of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKE iar], and to insert: 


Sec. 305. No part of any funds appropri- 
ated for the War or Navy Department, when 
it is found by the head of such Department 
that any part of such funds is not necessary 
for the general purposes for which appro- 
priated for the prosecution of the war, shall 
be impounded or held as a reserve, except by 
the head of the department concerned who 
shall report such action to the chairmen of 
the House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees, or used for any other purpose with- 
out the specific approval of law by Con- 
gress; except that the Secretary of War may 
transfer not to exceed 10 percent of any of 
the appropriations for the Military Establish- 
ment for the fiscal year 1944 to any other 
such appropriation, but no other appropria- 
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tion shall be increased more than 10 percent 
thereby. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr..TOBEY. On page 2, the Senator 
qualifies the language as applying only 
to the Secretary of War. In the first 
part of the amendment he speaks of both 
the War and Navy Departments. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. LODGE. We were advised that 
the Secretary of the Navy did not re- 
quire the provision to apply to his De- 
partment. 

Mr. President, allow me to describe 
what the situation will be if we do noth- 
ing further. We have provided that as 
soon as a surplus occurs in any category 
the amount of the surplus shall be can- 
celed immediately so that it shall be no 
longer available. We have stricken out 
the provision in the present law which 
permits the Director of the Budget to 
authorize an increase of 10 percent in a 
specific appropriation. 

So the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy will either certify the 
surpluses and have them canceled im- 
mediately, leaving him unable to meet 
any emergency or any crises, or he will 
feel it to be his duty to spend up to the 
full amount for which appropriations 
have been made so that he will not be in 
a position to turn back a surplus, and 
will be unable to meet an emergency. 
That is a situation which will exist if we 
leave the McKellar amendment as it now 
stands. 

My amendment is very simple. It pro- 
vides that if a surplus develops in any 
particular activity of the War Depart- 
ment, such surplus shall be impounded 
by the Secretary of War, and that it can 
be expended thereafter only for purposes 
for which it was originally appropriated. 
In other words, in the case of an appro- 
priation for ordnance, if, in January, for 
example, the War Department decides 
that it has more .30 caliber ammunition 
than it will use, the fund will be im- 
pounded. Then, during the following 
August if our armies are besieging moun- 
tainous territory and the War Depart- 
ment determines that it needs many 
more of the 105’s, they can then take that 
money and spend it for 105’s, but it must 
be spent for ordnance. It is provided in 
the amendment that the amount may be 
varied up to 10 percent. 

Mr. President, that is the proposition 
in a nutshell. I cannot believe that the 
Senate will agree to the McKellar 
amendment in its present form. To do 
So would be in effect to say that the win- 
ning of the war is of so little concern to 
us that we are willing to create a situa- 
tion in which the War Department would 
be unable to meet a crisis or an emer- 
gency. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the [| 


Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Does the amendment 
being proposed by the Senator have the 
approval of the War Department? 

Mr. LODGE, Well, I may say that it 
does, 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Do I understand 
correctly that the amendment would ap- 
ply to the War Department but not to 
the Navy Department? 

Mr. LODGE. I believe it would apply 
to the Navy Department so far as sur- 
pluses are concerned. 

Mr: REVERCOMB. In view of the 
Senator’s answer a few minutes ago to 
the question of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. TosBey] why is not the 
Secretary of the Navy included? 

Mr. LODGE., We were advised in the 
committee that he was not desirous of 
being included. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is it not true, may I in- 
terpolate, that the same situation with 
respect to the needs in prosecuting the 
war might arise in the Navy as well as 
in the Army? 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to 
including the Navy. After the amend- 
ment is adopted, if the Senator wishes 
to move to amend it by inserting “the 
Secretary of the Navy,” it will be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Why does not the 
Navy Department desire the language of 
the Senator’s amendment to apply to it 
as well as to the War Department? 

Mr. LODGE. The Navy Department 
desires it insofar.as the accumulation of 
surpluses is concerned, but I am told that 
the Navy Department does not particu- 
larly desire it so far as the 10-percent 
clause is concerned. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKELL‘R] on 
which the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLMAN (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart]. It is my information that he 
would vote as I intend to vote. There- 
fore I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHITE. I repeat the announce- 
ment made earlier today that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr,. Nye] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
MALONEY] are absent from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey! and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock] are detained in Govern- 
ment departments on matters pertaining 
to their respective States. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Britzo], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 


President, 
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Pepper], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Reynotps], the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Stewart], the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wacner], and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. WHEELER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap] is detained in a committee 
meeting. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
KILGORE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Wac- 
NER] has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REEp]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
con {Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
sTER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] is 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is necessarily absent. If present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr ReEep] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York (Mr. WaGner]. He is neces- 
sarily detained. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—19 
Austin Danaher O’Daniel 
Ball Eastland Tunnell 
Barkley Gurney Vandenberg 
Brooks Hill Walsh, Mass. 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Walsh, N. J. 
Chandler Lodge 
Clark, Idaho Murray 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Hatch Robertson 
Andrews Hawkes Russell 
Bailey Hayden Scrugham 
Bridges Holman Shipstead 
Burchfield Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Caraway McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Truman 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Tydings 
Davis McKellar Van Nuys 
Ellender Maybank Wallgren 
Ferguson Millikin Wherry 
George Moore White 
Gerry O’Mahoney Wiley 
Gillette Overton Willis 
Green Radcliffe 
Guffey Revercomb 

NOT VOTING—22 

Bankhead Kilgore Reynolds 
Bilbo McNary Stewart 
Bone Maloney Taft 
Brewster Mead Wagner 
Burton Murdock Wheeler 
Connally Nye Wilson 
Downey Pepper 
Glass Reed 


So Mr. LopGe’s amendment to Mr. 
McKELLaR’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
([Mr. McKEtxiar] on behalf of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before 
the vote is taken on the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee I should like 
to say that if we adopt it as it now 


stands, we will take the greatest step 
toward extravagance that I have seen 
taken in one day since I have been here, 
because all the War Department or the 
Navy Department will have to do to avoid 
the intent of this language is not to find 
a surplus, and we know how easy it is 
not to find a surplus; it does not take 
much effort to do it. The second part 
of this language, of course, has nothing 
to do with economy. It is a commenda- 
ble effort to reassert the power of Con- 
gress, but it requires expenditures. So 
I merely want the Recorp to show that, 
so far as I am concerned, I do not regard 
the committee amendment as it now 
stands as a step toward economy. On 
the contrary, it is a very definite step 
toward extravagance in the expenditure 
of public funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. McKEtiar] on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Independent executive agen- 
cies—Civil Service Commission,” on page 
10, after line 15, to strike out: 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount for salaries and expenses, fiscal year 
1944, including the objects specified under 
this head in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, $688,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
after line 19, to strike out: 

Printing and binding: For an additional 
amount for printing and binding, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, fiscal year 1944, $26,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Employees’ Compensation 
Commission,” on page 11, line 9, after 
the numerals “1944”, to strike out “$2,- 
50°,000” and insert “$3,700,000”; and in 
line 12, after “(42 U. S. C. 1701),” to 
insert “as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Security Agency— 
Office of the Administrator,” on page 12, 
line 7, after the word “January”, to strike 
out “1” and insert “2”; in line 11, after 
the name “National Youth Administra- 
tion” to strike out “the unexpended bal- 
ances of the appropriations made to the 
National Youth Administration for the 
purposes of liquidation in the War Man- 
power Commission Appropriation Act, 
1944, and the Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1943, are hereby continued 
available until June 30, 1944, for pay- 
ment of all such obligations incurred 
prior to January 1, 1944.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 1, before the word “Provided” and 
the colon, to insert “fiscal year 1944, 
$300,000”, and in line 3, after the word 
“exceeding”, to strike out “$5,600 a 
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year” and insert “the rates applicable 
to classification grade CAF-13 or the 
equivalent.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a question to the 
able Senator from Tennessee with re- 
spect to the change to $300,000, dealing 
with the liquidation of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Congress has put an end to the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. If I re- 
call correctly, in the last appropriation 
bill we appropriated some $3,000,000 to 
enable them to wind up their affairs. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not remember 
the exact amount, but a considerable 
sum was appropriated. If the Senator 
will notice the recommendation which 
came from the Budget, it was to appro- 
priate the unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations to wind up the Youth Ad- 
ministration, and they agreed to wind 
up their affairs by the lst of June. The 
Senator will recall that I was the author 
of the movement to repeal the National 
Youth Administration law. I am very 
much interested in that matter, and I 
regret greatly that they have not finally 
finished winding it up. 

The amount stated in the amendment 
was recommended after direct agreement 
on the part of those who are in charge 
of the Administration that there would 
not be any further requests in this re- 
gard, but they said they could save some 
money by going on with it, and finishing 
by the 1st of July. This is the last word, 
they said, and our committee told them 
they had to close this activity by the 
first day of July. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. What is the re- 
maining amount, as compared with 
$300,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have already 
turned beck some $500,000. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does this mean 
that we are appropriating definitely 
$300,000 to end this whole affair, and 
wind it up? 

Mr.McKELLAR. That is exactly what 
was agreed to in the committee. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does it mean that 
if we did not make this appropriation 
they could use some $500,000 to wind it 
up? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But this is $309,- 
009 added? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does not the Sen- 
ator, whose views and mine on this sub- 
ject are identical, think we should put 
an end to spending money for some- 
thing which we terminated and ended 
some months ago? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I felt as the Senator 
did, and I feel as he does now, but they 
have a good deal of real estate and 
other property which they are disposing 
of. They say that with this amount of 
money they can dispose of absolutely all 
of it by the 1st of July and will do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The record dis- 
closes certain damage actions and cer- 
tain claims which have to be taken care 
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of’ during the course of closing up this 
Administration. Then there must be a 
marshaling of the records and an an- 
swering of certain questions pertaining 
to certain claims. All those things are 
in the course of the Administration be- 
ing wound up. 

The Senator from West Virginia 
knows that the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from Tennessee, the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, have been exceedingly 
zealous in winding up this Administra- 
tion, and refused to join in recom- 
mending an appropriation for its con- 
tinuation, and we are advised that this 
$300,000 will be the last word on the 
subject. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Nevada feels that the $300,000 ad- 
ditional is justified in winding up this 
terminated agency? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think it is, in that 
I believe it will be wound up with this 
appropriation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It 
wound up without it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I doubt very much 
that it could be wound up without it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Further answering 
the Senator’s question, let me read from 
the record: 

Senator McKetuar. Are you ready to wind 
up completely on the ist of January 1944? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; we will not. We will by 
January 1, 1943, have done everytihng that 
can possibly be done under the existing legis- 
lation. 

. * ” * * 

Senator McKEtiar. Now, what we intended 
to do was to complete this by January 1, 
1944, and why cannot these three matters 
that you speak of be handled by the organi- 
zation in the Treasury Department, namely, 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment? Why cannot they perform these 
services without putting the Government to 
the enormous expense of keeping up this or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Lunp. Probably I should clarify the 
situation. We do not propose to continue 
the National Youth 
January 1. 

The suggestion has been made that the un- 
liquidated balances be continued under an 
existing agency, the Federal Security Admin- 
istration, for the purpose of accomplishing 
the intent of Congress, because the existing 
law made impossible the final liquidation. 
We have saved, out of the appropriation, 
money to finish the job and were hopeful 
that existing legislation would be enacted 
that would make possible the directive of 
Congress in an orderly manner. 


They wanted $560,000, and, instead of 
that, we recommended $300,000 for them. 
That is the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 


cannot be 


will state the next amendment of the | 


committee. 


The next amendment was, under the | 


subhead “Federal Works Agency,” on 
page 17, after line 1, to insert: 

Office of the Administrator: Not to exceed 
$4,500 of the funds appropriated by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration Appropriation Act 
Oi 1938 shall be available to the Office of the 


Administration after | 
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Administrator, fiscal year 1944, for admin- 
istrative expenses of said Public Works Ad- 
ministration, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, 
after line 7, to insert: 


War public works (community facilities) : 
For an additional amount to enable the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator to carry out the 
functions vested in him by titles II and II 
of the act of October 14, 1940, as amended (42 
U. S. C. 1531-1534 and 1541), $50,000,000, to 
remain available during the continuance of 
the unlimited national emergency declared 
by the President on May 27, 1941, of which 
amount not to exceed $2,250,000 shall be 
available for administrative expenses, in- 
cluding the objects specified under the head 
“Defense public works (community facili- 
ties)” in the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1941, and the joint resolution approved 
December 23, 1941 (Public Law $71). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, 
after line 19, to insert: 


Work relief in Puerto Rico: For all expenses 
necessary to enable the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator to carry out the provisions of S. 
981, Seventy-eighth Congress, entitled “A bill 
to assist in relieving economic distress in 
Puerto Rico by providing work for unem- 
ployed persons, and for other purposes,” if 
and when enacted, fiscal year 1944, $9,000,000, 
of which not to exceed 5 percent shall be 
used for administrative purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to refer back to the 
second amendment on page 17, which was 
just agreed to. I was trying to follow the 
clerk as he stated the amendment, but 
could not hear clearly. I should like to 
ask the acting chairman of the com- 
mittee the purpose of the $50,000,000 pro- 
vided in the amendment. In the first 
place, why is it necessary in connection 
with the funds which are available for 
war public works to have this special 
fund under the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read the 
statement by General Fleming, Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Works Agency, 
which appears on page 129 of the 
hearings: 

General Fiemrinc. That is a request for 
additional Lanham Act money, Senator. On 
March 16, 1943, the Federal Works Agency 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget an 
estimate for an additional appropriation of 
#200,000,000 in respect to title II of the Lan- 
ham Act to provide for additional community 
facilities and services. This estimate was 
supported by forecasts made by the regional 
staff of this Agency as to the apparent future 
need of facilities and services in their respec- 
tive territories. 

Since the submission of that estimate, the 
forecasts have been subjected to periodic 
reviews as time went on, and it has been 
found that they were sound and defensible. 


He gave the figures, and proceeded . 
further: a 
Consideration of the estimate as submitted 
brought forth a recommendation by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and a presentation to the 


Congress toward the end of June for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000. 


The committee went into the matter 
very fully. It was argued pro and con 
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for several days, off and on, and the com- 
mittee finally reached the judgment that 
the necessities at this time did not re- 
quire more than $50,000,000, and that 
amount was agreed to. 

Mr.GILLETTE. Mr. President, let me 
ask a further question. Can the Senator 
tell us what emergency situation was 
presented to the committee which was 
not in existence at the time the estimate 
was made for the regular appropriation 
bill? What emergency condition de- 
veloped between then and now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not any particular 
one, that was not in existence then. The 
Senator will recall they asked for a very 
much larger appropriation; they asked 
for $100,000,000 at the time, and the Con- 
gress would not agree to it. They came 
before us and said that the various de- 
partments—not the Navy Department or 
the War Department—but various de- 
partments demanded that houses be built 
for the workers. 

Mr. GILLETTE. But there was no 
evidence of any changed situation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; except that 
they needed the money to build the 
houses. They had only $9,000,000 left. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may I propound a question? Was any 
part of this $50,000,000 to be used outside 
the United States of America? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. As I under- 
stand no part of it was to be used outside 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
after line 3, to insert: 

Work relief in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands: The funds made available for ad- 
ministrative expenses in the Second De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1943, for work re- 
lief in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 


are hereby continued available until June 
30, 1944. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
after line 20, to insert: 

Public Roads Administration: For the pay- 
ment of claims for damage to roads and high- 
ways under section 10 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941 (23 U. S. C. 3), as amended 
by the act of July 13, 1943, Public Law No. 
146, as fully set forth in Senate Document 
No. 112, Seventy-eighth Congress, $2,191.70. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Housing Agency,” on 
page 20, line 14, after “54 Stat. 1115)”, 
to strike out “$50,000,000” and insert 
““$100,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Labor Relations 
Board,” on page 20, line 24, after the 
numerals “1944”, to strike out “$75,000” 
and insert “$149,224.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Veterans’ Administration,” on 
page 21, after line 1, to insert: 

Printing and binding: For an additional 
amount for printing and binding for the 


Veterans’ Administration, fiscal year 1944, 
$225,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 21, 

after line 15, to insert: 
District or COLUMBIA 

CONTINGENT AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 

Refund of erroneous collections: For an 
additional amount for refund of erroneous 
collections, fiscal year 1944, including the 
objects specified under this head in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1944, 
$125,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
after line 21, to insert: 

COURTS 

The Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia: For an additional amount for 
personal services, including pay of retir 
judges, fiscal year 1944, $5,961. . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 22, to insert: 

WATER SERVICE 

Water Department: For an additional 
amount for the refunding of water ren*: and 
other water charges erroneously paid in the 
District of Columbia, fiscal year 1944, in- 
cluding the objects specified under this head 
in the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act, 1944, $2,000, payable wholly from the 
revenues of the Water Department. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
after line 7, to insert: 

AUDITED CLAIMS 

For the payment of the following claim, 
certified to be due by the accounting officers 
of ‘ne District of Columbia, under appro- 
priations, the balances of which have been 
exhausted or carried to the surplus fund 
under the provisions of section 5 of the act 
of June 20, 1874 (71 U. S. C. 713), being for 
the service of the fiscal year 1941 and prior 
fiscal years. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
after line 15, to insert: 

Water Department, distribution system, ex- 
penses, District of Columbia, 1941, all other 
expenditures, payable wholly from the 
revenues of the Water Department, $4,808. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, 
after line 18, to insert: 


DIVISION OF EXPENSES 


The foregoing sums for the District of Co- 
lumbia, unless otherwise therein specifically 
provided, shall be paid out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia and the Treasury 
of the United States in the manner pre- 
scribed by the District of Columbia appro- 
priation acts for the respective fiscal years 
for which such sums are provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 23, to insert: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


EMERGENCY RUBBER PROJECT 


For an additional amount for emergency 
rubber project, fiscal year 1944, $4,100,000, 
including the objects specified under this 
head in the Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944, and the total amount 
available for this purpose shall be available 
until expended. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, may 
I ask the acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to explain the 
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appropriation, on page 23, of $4,100,000 
for emergency rubber project. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is for guayule. 
Experiments have been made of its use 
primarily for the Army, but also for use 
generally. What will ever come of it 
I cannot assure the Senator. The com- 
mittee, however, reported an additional 
$4,100,000. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I had 
in mind that that was for the purpose 
of development of guayule and crypto- 
stegia, but I could not understand how 
the appropriation of $4,100,000 could be 
for emergency projects, in view of the 
particular project to which the Senator 
refers, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to 
refer the question to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, Haypen], 
an expert on guayule, It is grown in 
his section of the country, and I will let 
him answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I will 
state in answer to the Senator from Iowa 
that this sum of money was strongly 
recommended by the Rubber Director’s 
Office for two reasons. That organiza- 
tion has never been able to develop a 
synthetic rubber which would make a 
satisfactory tire for heavy trucks or any- 
thing that carried a great weight. It 
has been able to make a synthetic tire 
which does fairly well for limited dis- 
tances on small, lightweight cars. It is 
necessary to mix real, live rubber with 
it. We were told in the committee, for 
example, that not yet in this war has 
a German plane been shot down and 
analysis made of the tires, which did 
not show that the tires had some natural 
rubber in them. It is simply impossible 
to put a big bomber on the ground with 
a tire which does not have some rubber 
in it. It was the deliberate judgment 
of the Rubher Director’s Office, in view 
of the enormous demand which has been 
built up for motor vehicles, that after the 
war for 4 or 5 years we will still need a 
great deal of natural rubber to mix with 
the synthetic rubber to make the tires to 
be placed on the cars which people who 
have saved up the money want to buy. 
So it is not for the war alone, but for 
after the war period, that the natural 
rubber is being developed. 


Mr. GILLETTE. May I make this 
comment: The conclusions reached by 
the members of the subcommittee with 
whom I have had the privilege of work- 
ing for a couple of years on the subject 
of rubber were not quite in accord with 
the situation presented by the Senator 
from Arizona. But that is beside the 
point. 

I have no objection to the develop- 
ment of guayule, or cryptostegia, or 
golden rod, or anything else from which 
natural rubber can be obtained. The 
question is whether this $4,100,000 is to 
be used for the development of guayule 
alone, or can it be used for the develop- 
ment of some other type of plant, or for 
development of synthetic rubber? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That could be done 
under the text of the law. As a matter 
of fact, the greater part of the money is 
contemplated for guayule, because the 
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language simply says “for emergency 
rubber project,” including the researches 
with respect to natural rubber to which 
the Senator refers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the committee amend- 
ment at the top of page 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to return to the 
amendment on page 17 for a few mo- 
ments. I refer to the amendment deal- 
ing with war public works, which pro- 
vides $50,000,000 for the Federal Works 
Administrator. There seems to be some 
dissatisfaction with the amendment, and 
we desire to discuss it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the acting chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee if the 
provision of $50,000,000 in the amend- 
ment would make a total appropriation 
of $100,000,000 to be used for housing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment 
provides $50,000,000 for war public works. 
That is for schools, hospitals, and vari- 
ous other buildings. 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire to discuss 


‘the amendment pertaining to housing. 


Have we come to the provision with ref- 
erence to the National Housing Agency? 
Is that the pending amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That has been 
agreed to, but we can return to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the one to 
which I should like to return. I wish 
to ask if the amendment provides for an 
increase of $100,000,000 in the appropria- 
tion for the National Housing Agency? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator ex- 
plain why that is necessary? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether the Senator from 
Nebraska refers to the item on page 20. 
That is the one with respect to which 
the representatives of the National 
Housing Agency appeared before our 
committee last spring. We granted an 
appropriation of $50,000,000. They have 
spent all of that except $9,000,000. They 
say they are obliged to have the addi- 
tional amount, that the whole program 
for housing the workers of the country 
will be stopped unless the requested ap- 
propriation is made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not have before me the hearings on this 
matter. I should have read them before 
the Senate commenced the discussion of 
the item. I know it has been my experi- 
ence that in some of the States I have 
visited this housing is not needed. I 
wonder what kind of a showing was made 
before the committee. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. They made quite a 
favorable showing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FaRLAND in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to 
hear from the Senator. 

Mr.“-WHERRY. Ishall be glad to have 
the explanation, because the proposal is 
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to increase the appropriation by $100,- 
000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
are districts in the United States where 
perhaps additional housing is not re- 
quired, and where more housing than is 
needed is available. However, there are 
other districts where, by reason of 
changed conditions and changes in pro- 
duction of war materials, additional 
housing is needed. It is impossible to 
make the demand for housing and the 
supply of housing in each district bal- 
ance. In districts where additional 
housing is needed—for instance, districts 
in which, as the war changes, certain 
items essential to the war effort are being 
produced—it is imperative that addi- 
tional housing be made available at once. 
There are other places where, as the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has said, ample hous- 


requested 


ing is available, and additional housing | 


is not needed. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There are certain 
districts in which an ample supply of 
houses is available. But the houses can- 
not be moved to places where they are 
needed. I think that, by and large, it is 
more economical to go ahead with the 
program of providing houses, with the 


limitation on the sum we have given 
them, rather than*not to provide them at | 


all, It is difficult enough to obtain the 
necessary manpower; but if, when it is 
finally obtained, adequate housing is not 
available, the workers say, “We have no 
place to live,” and they leave. We are 


up against the matter of the production 
of items absolutely essential to the suc- 


cessful prosecution of the war. For 
some reason or other, many persons have 
taken the attitude that the war is about 
to come to an end. But-it is not. I 
think the assumption that the war is 
about to come to an end is a terrible 
mistake. I do not see that at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WALLGREN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is true that in the 
rush to make necessary developments in 
the production of items essential to the 
war effor* it is impossible to determine 
how long housing at such centers of pro- 
duction will be needed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is perfectly 
true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because no one 
knows when the situation will change, 
and the demand for housing be elimi- 
nated. Consequently, there is no in- 
ducement to private capital to build 
houses at such places for the workers. 
Of course, they must live somewhere. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What the Senator 
‘has said is correct, of course. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada about the immense appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for housing. Mbost-of the 
plants and factories which heretofore 
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have been greatly expanded, in order to 
provide the materials necessary to the 
war effort, and for which great num- 
bers of workers have been moved, have 
settled down in their activities. Today 
they are not expanding to any great ex- 
tent. It seems to me that an enormous 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 
continuation of the building of houses 
over the country is difficult of justifica- 
tion. I do not want to set my views and 
opinions against those of the Senator 
from Nevada [{Mr. McCarran] or the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. McKEL- 
LAR]. I know the war is not at an end; 
but at the same time we do know that 
today many of the war contracts are be- 
ing terminated, which means that work- 
ers are being put out of employment. 
With that situation occurring today, we 
are asked to appropriate $100,000,000 for 
the construction of houses for workers 
at places where the population has had 
to be centered. I should like to know 
some real, factual basis for the request 


| for an appropriation of $100,000,000 for 


the building of houses at, I presume, the 
various war centers, at a time when cer- 
tainly they are not growing larger, but, 
on the contrary, many of them are grow- 
ing smaller because of the termination 
of contracts. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
many cases they are not at war centers. 
They are at production centers. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I mean at war 
production centers. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
need is at terminal points. Let me give 
the Senator an illustration. The war ef- 
fort is largely drifting toward the West, 
because I think the next great effort will 
be in the Pacific. The Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., in the State of Nevada, has 
been asking and praying for housing at 
a terminal point where the shops are 
now congested, and where they would 
put on more men if they could house 
them. The project has been delayed be- 
cause they do not have the money needed 
to enable them to go forward with the 
housing. The problem is one of trans- 
portation. It would continue indefi- 
nitely if some provision were not made. 
It would not continue if it were possible 
to obtain houses in which to house the 
workers needed at that point. I could 
give other illustrations, but I give only 
that one. 

In my judgment there was no member 
of the committee who more carefully 
scrutinized the item than did the sen- 
ior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeELLAR]. In my judgment we should 
go forward with it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me say that, as I recall, I received a 
letter or a telephone message from Mr. 
Forrestal to the effect that additional 
housing was absolutely necessary at sev- 


| eral naval production plants and naval | 


enterprises, and urging that it be fur- 
nished. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me inquire | 


where the workers are living now, and 


where they have been living for the last | 


2 years. 


In many cases the | 
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Mr. McKELLAR. It seems that, as 
the Senator from Nevada has said, con- 
tracts with some of the plants are being 
terminated, and other plants are being 
established at other places. The work- 
ers are being moved about because of 
that situation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there is 
one other consideration, which I should 
like to bring to the Senator’s attention. 
That is the manpower problem. Work- 
ers can be brought to a war plant, as 
has been done along the Pacific coast 
and in other sections of the country; 
but if they find they cannot get a decent 
place in which to live, they leave. There 
is a continual problem because of that 
situation. Unless a man can find ade- 
quate housing for his family at a place 
where one of the plants producing ships 
for the Navy, for instance, or other essen- 
tial items for the war effort is located, 
he will not stay. That is all. That is 
exactly what is happening. There is a 
tremendous turn-over of manpower. 
The testimony of Mr. Blandford, who 
handles the National Housing Agency, 
was that $140,000,000 was actually needed 
between now and March in order to take 
care of that situation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. President, will 


| the Senator yield? 


Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB., I know how care- 
fully and conscientiously the Senator 
studies questions of finance. Far my in- 
formation, and the information of the 
Senate, I should like to know how much 
money has been appropriated for the 
purpose of providing national housing? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think at least a half 
million dollars has been appropriated— 
easily that much. The sum is a very 
large one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
one. 

Mr. HAYDEN. However, the point is 
that so long as we continue to be at war, 
and, in particular, when the war effort 
is drifting toward the Pacific coast, and 
so long as we have the tremendous con- 
geStion of population there, we want to 
have contented workers at such places, to 
do the jobs which must be done. If 
homes for the workers and their families 
to live in are not provided, they will not 
stay, and a tremendous problem will 
face us. 

In the judgment of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the money is needed, and Mr. 
Blandford said he ought to have $140,- 
000,000 between now and next March; but 
the committee voted to recommend that 
a smaller amount be appropriated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me make another suggestion to the Sena- 
tor. A moment ago he asked how much 
money has been appropriated, and both 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hayprn] 
and I said that the amount which -has 


It is a very large 


‘been appropriated is a very large sum. 


Itis avery largesum. It is $1,315,000,000. 
Mr. REVERCOMB. $1,315,000,000 for 

building houses for workers to live in? 
Mr. McKELLAR. For building houses. 
Mr. REVERCOMB. That should be 

sufficient to build a great many houses. 
Mr. McKELLAR, It certainly should. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a tabulation showing how 
that total amount is constituted printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 

LANHAM ACT AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIA- 
TIONS THEREUNDER—COMPILED NOVEMBER 11, 
1943—-DEFENSE HOUSING 

Authorizations 

Public Law 849, approved Oct. 


14, 1940, 76th Cong---_-.-.-. $150, 000, 000 
Public Law 42, approved Apr. 
29, 1941, 77th Cong-_-.-.-.-.. 150, 000, 000 
Public Law 409, approved Jan. 
22, 1942, 77th Cong...-...--. 300, 000, 000 
Public Law 723, approved Oct. 
1, 1942, TI OoRE. 1 --sc- ce 600, 000, 000 
Public Law 119, approved July 
7, 1948, 78th Cong........-. 300, 000, 000 
Total, defense housing. 1, 500, 000, 000 
District of Columbia: Public 
Law 522, approved Apr. 10, 
1042, T7t2t COME ..cccnccancce 30, 000, 000 
Total, defense housing, 
including District of 
ColuseR. cctcnsinccee 1, 530, 000, 000 
Appropriations 
Public Resolution 106, ap- 
proved Oct. 14, 1940, 76th 
CONG. .cusqskowndagtben $75, 000, 000 
Public Law 25, approved Apr. 
1, 1041, TUR GOMER nceocccce 75, 000, 000 
Public Law 73, approved May 
24, 1841, 77th Cong-..-.--_-... 150, 000, 000 
Public Law 371, approved Dec. 
23, 1941, 77th Cong_-.-_-... 300, 000, 000 
Public Law 763, approved Oct. 
26, 1942, 77th Cong-_-.--.--.. 600, 000, 000 
Public Law 140, approved July 
12, 1943, 78th Cong-........ 100, 000, 000 
1, 300, 000, 000 
Public Law 650, approved July 
2, 1942, 77th Cong.......-- 15, 000, 000 
Total. .ccsdscaghacontsion 1,315, 000, 000 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the members of the 
committee--the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetxrar], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], and any. other 
members of the committee who are 
present—whether I correctly state the 
situation. While it is -true, as the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. Rever- 
coMB] has said, that contracts have been 
canceled because it has been found that 
certain plants have produced more of 
certain items than it was thought they 
would produce, and therefore cuts were 
made in contracts for the further pro- 
duction of such items—and that is com- 
mendable; that should have been done. 
In other places they are still trying to 
Speed up production. A day or two ago 
the War Manpower Commission issued a 
Statement that they still need 1,000,000 
men in industry in this country. That 
is a reduction from the 2,500,000 men 
needed 6 months ago. They still need 
1,000,600. If those 1,000,000 are obtained 
in industries where they are needed, 
where they are still not only producing 
war materials, but are trying to speed up 
the production of war material and are 
making new contracts, it involves the 
question whether those men can be ob- 
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tained at points where they cannot find 
decent housing. The fact that there 
have been cancellations does not mean 
that war production on the whole is not 
still on the increase. I have in mind 
two or three plants where, for instance, 
more TNT was produced than was an- 
ticipated. The plants are more efficient 
and more productive. In one case the 
construction of a new plant was canceled, 
and in another, instead of putting in 
four units, they put in two, because they 
turned out a larger quantity per unit 
than was anticipated. That is proper. 
They ought not to go ahead and com- 
plete the full capacity if they need only 
half of it. While that is true in some 
cases, in many others they are still 
seeking to increase production in other 
categories, and seeking to obtain more 
employees. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that we have gotten along 
pretty well in the operation of these 
plants. Industry and the men who per- 
form the labor have done a great job in 
turning out materials for war and for 
domestic use. The question that is in 
my mind is, Why must Congress appro- 
priate $100,000,000 when up to this time 
we have managed to get along pretty 
well? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have had funds 
with which to build housing facilities. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We are proposing 
to appropriate $100,000,000 more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. I 
am not a member of the committee, and 
I did not get the details. I understand 
that $50,000,000 is being appropriated. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is $100,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have spent all 
but $9,000,000, and from this bill they 
would get $50,000,000 more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The mere fact that 
in some categories contracts are being 
canceled does not mean that war, pro- 
duction on the whole is declining. It 
may be increasing at some other point 
and in the manufacture of some other 
war material. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The point I wish 
to make is that, in my opinion, we have 
reached the point where the Congress 
must stop spending money in such huge 
sums. My feeling is that we have gotten 
along pretty well. There may have been 
inconveniences. Why can we not cut 
this amount down and stop spending for 
additional houses, when apparently they 
are not so much needed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The responsible au- 
thorities came before us this time and 
asked for $150,000,000, and we cut it down 
to one-third of that amount. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I know the 
amount has been reduced. ‘The question 
is whether it has been sufficiently 
reduced. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was there any other 
showing made before the Appropriations 
Committee than that which is contained 
in the record of the committee hearings 
on page 695? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. Our hearings 
on this subject begin on page 33 

Mr. WHERRY. On national housing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and they con- 
tinue to page 49. So the Senator can 
see that a good deal of testimony was 
taken. In addition, as I recall, Mr. For- 
restal wrote me a letter. My secretary 
has not been able to find it, but Mr. For- 
restal wrote me a letter urging that 
$100,000,000 be appropriated, and the 
committee recommended an appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. I simply wish to call 
this to the attention of the Avpropria- 
tions Committee. I will abide by what- 
ever the committee’s recommendations 
are, because the committee has gone into 
the subject thoroughly. On page 700 of 
the record of the hearings the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr,. OveRTON] asked Mr. Edelman, who 
I understand represents the C. I. O. or 
some other industrial organization, the 
following question: 

Senator OvEerRTON. Do you know where 
there has been too much housing? 


Mr. Edelman replied that there had 
been too much housing in one or two 
places. I know it to be a fact that there 
is too much housing in more than one or 
two places. Housing is overbuilt in 
more than one or two places in this 
country. I know of towns which have 
had to tax their facilities to the utmost 
in order to provide additional housing, 
I know of not only one or two places 
but dozens of places where the local au- 
thorities do not wish any additional 
bousing, but pressure has been brought 
to bear to continue to build houses. 

I appreciate very much the statement 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran]. He has gone into the subject 
thoroughly. If there is an absolute need, 
and if there are areas where we must 
build housing, I want to go along with 
the war effort, as he does. However, I 
wish to invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate—because it may not have been 
brought out in the hearings—to the 
fact that there are many places where 
it is felt that housing has been over- 
built. I think the time has come to call 
a halt on any further expenditures for 
housing. If it is needed on the west 
coast, I will not object to the appro- 
priation, But when the House rules it 
out, and we add $50,000,000 to the appro- 
priation, it seems to me there ought to 
be more justification than there is 
printed in the record. I hope the Ap- 
propriations Committee has such justifi- 
cation, because in my judgment, we are 
already overbuilt on housing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee I approached this question with my 
mind opposed to any further appropria- 
tions; but the hearings seemed to show 
that it was very much worth while, and 
that it would be dangerous not to go for- 
ward with it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is this temporary 
housing or permanent housing, or both? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is temporary 
housing. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one further question. 
Is this the kind of housing which will 
be removed at the end of the war? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I presume 
most of it will not be useful after that 
time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How can we tell 
from the record whether it is temporary 
or permanent housing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We cannot tell, ex- 
cept that it is all temporary housing 
which is being built around war plants 
throughout the country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it solely for the 
war plants? Does it have anything to 
do with slum clearance? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has nothing in 
the world to do With slum clearance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. None of it is being 
used for slum clearance? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is this housing to 
be built in the neighborhood of war 
plants, for war-plant purposes alone? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. A great deal 
of it is needed in cities such as my home 
city, and the Senator’s home city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
after line 7, to insert: 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE ACT 


Administrative and operating expenses: 
For an additional amount for operating and 
administrative expenses under the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, approved February 16, 
1938, as arhended, fiscal year 1944, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Department o* Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1944, $2,428,656: Provided, That the proviso 
contained in the paragraph headed “Federal 
Crop Insurance Act” in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, is hereby 
repealed: Provided further, That no part of 
the appropriation shall be used for or in 
connection with any contracts of insurance 
executed prior to July 12, 1943, except for 
the liquidation of insurance on crops for 
1943 and prior years, or in connection with 
any new contracts of insurance for winter 
wheat of the 1944 crop except with the hold- 
ers, on July 12, 1943, of 3-year contracts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 24, to insert: 


LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 

For an amount in addition to the $20,- 
000,000 appropriated under this head in the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1944, and for the same objects and subject to 
the same conditions, $6,500,000; and the lim- 
itation of $60,000,000 in the authorization 
and direction to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make advances, contained un- 
der this head in said act, is hereby increased 
to €97,500,000. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, earlier in 
the day the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] had to leave the 
Chamber because of illness. As he left 
he handed me a brief statement on this 
amendment. It is about three pages in 
length. I told him that if there should 
be discussion on the amendment, I would 
read his statement. I have been over it. 
I do not see anything in it which should 
cause Members of the Senate to object 
to having it placed in the Recorp as his 
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statement. If there be no objection, I 
should like very much to have the state- 
ment of the senior Senator from North 
| Dakota inserted in the Rrecorp. 
| Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will put it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. AIKEN. If it is desired to have it 
read, I shall be glad to read it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have it read, and I should 
like to have an explanation from the act- 
ing chairman of the committee as to why 
the authorization to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is proposed to be 
raised from a limit of $60,000,000 to $97,- 
500,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We do not propose 
to raise the limit at all. AsI recall, the 
committee simply approved the estimates 
which were sent in. 

Mr. WHERRY. What are they for? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I refer the Senator 
to the able Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL], who is an expert on agricul- 
tural matters, and who can answer any 
questions which may be asked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has the floor, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I will 
yield the floor to the Senator from 
Georgia, and then read the statement 
of the Senator from North Dakota after 
the Senator from Georgia shall have 
concluded. Some of my colleagues seem 
to think that I should have the state- 
ment read at this time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read the state- 
ment. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It has been pointed out in the discussion 
of the farm-security item in this bill that 
the $6,500,000 for administrative funds re- 
quested is absolutely essential for the con- 
tinuation of that agency. There is one other 
point, however, which I consider of equal 
importance, and that is the request for au- 
thority to lend additional funds to small 
farmers of this country. 

The approval of an additional $37,500,000 
authorization to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration for loans means simply that 50,000 
more farm families can increase their war- 
food production. What will this mean in 
terms of food? It will mean 127,000,000 
pounds of milk more than we can produce 
otherwise. It will mean an additional 6,500,- 
000 dozen eggs and an additional 22,300,000 
pounds of pork, and about the same propor- 
tion of increases in other essential foods. 

That's a lot of food for the money, espe- 
cially when that money will be paid back, 
as present F. S. A. borrowers show they will 
do. The additional milk that this $37,500,- 
000 would bring forth next year is enough 
to supply about 266,000 active men. The in- 
crease in eggs is enough to supply 384,000 
men for a full year, and the additional pork 
is enough for 186,000 men. 

Surely this production in itself is reason 
enough to answer for an authorization of 
$37,500,000 that will be repaid. There are 
others. There has been a lot of talk about 
keeping farm workers on the farms. This 
the Farm Security Administration is doing: 
It is keeping thousands of tenants and land- 
lords in business. It is keeping thousands 
of farm operators on the land, By making 
loans where other credit is not available it 
is keeping all these thousands of farmers 
where they are and enabling them to work 
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full time and increase production for war 
needs, 

Another thing. We cannot look into the 
future. We have no crystal gazers who can 
tell us what the post-war world is going to 
be like. We do know that we'll face some 
fairly tough readjustments. The more low- 
income farmers we can get on their feet now 
when their prceduction is needed, the less of 
a problem we're going to have later. 

Today’s world-wide demand for American- 
produced food has given many small farmers 
their first real chance to produce for the 
commercial market. For this reason the de- 
mand for F. S. A. loans has never been 
heavier. And for the same reason this Goy- 
ernment has never had a better chance to 
protect itself against the possibility of a 
future flood of relief checks. 

So far Congress has not been very realistic 
about getting production from the type of 
family farmers served by the Farm Security 
Administration. Even the 50,000 we can put 
to work with this additional loan authoriza- 
tion constitute only a small portion of the 
500,000 to 750,000 farmers who could increase 
production but would have to have F. S. A. 
help to do so. 

In the last 2 years we have limited Farm 
Security’s funds to such an extent that we 
have been able to cash in on only a small 
part of the production that is possible 
through this medium. Last year the agency's 
funds were exhausted by the ist of April, 
Several million applicants had to be turned 
down, This year the situation already is 
acute. In most regions funds for new loans 
already are running short and applications 
are being rejected. The $60,000,000 made 
available through a compromise agreement 
in June provided funds for only ten to fifteen 
thousand new loans in addition to the 
amount necessary for financing families who 
are already on the program and in a position 
to make real production increases. 

The $37,500,000 supplemental request we 
are now considering would bring Farm Se- 
curity’s funds for loans up to the level of 
last year’s—the amount previously voted by 
the Senate for this year—and the absolute 
minimum that Congress should provide for 
so important a part of the war food-produc- 
tion program. 

The authorization of this additional 
amount is the cheapest way the Government 
can find of getting production. Fifty thou- 
sand more loans can be handled by the pres- 
ent F. S. A. field staff. It would mean the 
making of an average of 25 more loans in 
each of the 2,000 county offices, and it would 
enable the county offices to extend their lend- 
ing activities until later in the planting sea- 
son than will otherwise be possible. 

There can be no question about the ability 
of the Farm Security Administration to get 
increased production. It demonstrated what 
could be done in 1942, when F. S. A. families 
produced 38 percent of the Nation’s total in- 
crease in milk and made other increases well 
beyond their proportionate share. The fam- 
ilies this program reaches have the labor and 
resources. To develop into war food pro- 
ducers, they need only sufficiently liberal 
credit and practical supervision. 

The Senate not only should vote this 
#37,500,000 for additional loans but it should 
also insist upon full agreement on this 
amount. If this amount is not authorized, it 
will simply mean that what has already 
started will become more acute—that is, 
farmers who want to increase food produc- 
tion and can increase food production, if 
given a chance, will be turned down in in- 
creasing numbers as the planting season 
nears. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia explain the 
amendment? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator will re- 
call that when the regular appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture was 
pending last spring the Senate, by a rec- 
ord vote on either three or four different 
occasions, overwhelmingly approved an 
appropriation of $29,600,000 for grants 
and administrative expenses of the Farm 
Security Administration, and the sum of 
$97,500,000 to be made available for 
loans. 

We encountered certain difficulties 
with the other House in the conferences 
on these items. At the time the confer- 
ence committee was meeting on the bill 
a special committee which had been ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives 
was examining into all phases of the 
Farm Security Administration with the 
view to either recommending the dis- 
continuance of the agency or submitting 
legislation which would place it upon a 
statutory basis. 

In view of the uncertainty which sur- 
rounded the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the conferees finally agreed 
on an appropriation of $20,000,000 for 
administrative expenses, with the provi- 
sion that for the first 4 months of the fis- 
cal year the agency could not spend 
more than one-twelfth of that amount. 
There was an implied if not a definite 
understanding between the conferees on 
the part of the House and those on the 
part of the Senate that the House com- 
mittee would report prior to November 1 
of this year. There was certainly a very 
strong inference that the House con- 
ferees would be bound by whatever the 
House committee suggested. 

The House committee has not yet 
made its report. However, the members 
of the House committee who were inves- 
tigating the Farm Security Administra- 
tion came before the Senate committee 
and unanimously recommended this 
appropriation. 

I wish to point out, Mr. President, that 
the sum allowed in this item is $3,100,000 
less than the Senate approved for admin- 
istrative expenses on four record votes 
taken last spring, and is the same amount 
which was approved by the Senate for 
loans to farmers on four separate occa- 
sions on record votes. 

There is no question about the im- 
portance of this item in the bill. In the 
first place, the Treasury of the United 
States has $430,000,000 invested in farm 
loans. The failure to appropriate would 
have the effect of abolishing the agency 
because for 4 months its expenditures 
have been on a $29,000,000 basis, and we 
should certainly have to make some pro- 
vision for the collection of the loans. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out the 
amazing record of collections which has 
been compiled with respect to the poor- 
est people of the country, people who 
under the law are unable to obtain credit 
from any source other than the Gov- 
ment. Last year when farm prices ad- 
vanced, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion collected $130,000,000 at a time when 
the loans were less than $100,000,000. 
In other words, the collections amounted 
to $30,000,000 more than the total 
amount of the loans. Today we are un- 
doubtedly facing a critical condition 
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with respect to the production of some 
foods. We cannot expect the large 
farmers to increase their production of 
foodstuffs. They cannot obtain labor 
on the farms at any price. We must in 
this emergency turn to the man who has 
more labor available than funds. These 
loans are made to people in order to en- 
able them to buy more cows so they can 
produce milk, to enable them to buy 
more poultry to produce eggs, on the 
family-sized farms where surplus labor 
is already available. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want the junior 
Senator from Georgia to know that all I 
wanted was an explanation as to what 
the appropriation was for. He has given 
me that explanation, and I thank him. 
I should like to ask one more question, 
however. The Senator said the members 
of the House committee came before the 
Senate committee and asked for this 
identical appropriation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not the Committee on 
Appropriations, but the members of the 
House special committee that was ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of inves- 
tigating all phases of the Farm Security 
Administration, all activities of that Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. WHERRY. Am I to understand, 
then, that the Senate committee has 
suggested this appropriation on their 
own recommendation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no; we also had 
before us Budget estimates that were 
submitted, and representatives of the 
Farm Security Administration appeared 
before the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator tell 
us what the administrative expense of 
this Administration is? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; the administra- 
tive expense for the year 1942 was $58,- 
000,000. For 1943 it was $42,000,000, and 
if this deficiency is allowed, as I hope it 
will be, the appropriation will be around 
$26,000,000 for this year. I challenge any 
other agency of the Government main- 
taining its activities upon the same scale 
to show as great a reduction in adminis- 
trative expense as in the case of this 
agency in the past 2 years. The number 
of employees of the agency has been re- 
duced from about 19,000 to around 10,000, 
and they are now liquidating the projects 
which have caused so much adverse crit- 
icism. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the cost referred 
to indicate an improvement over the 
amount of money handled in the years 
when the administrative cost was $58,- 
000,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
mean compared with the amount of 
funds handled? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It shows a very sharp 
reduction. As a matter of fact, the ad- 
ministrative expense figure is approxi- 
mately $26,000,000, as compared with the 
total of last year of $43,000,000, as I re- 
call. This covers just salaries and ex- 
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penses. The same amount is available 
for loans this year as last, and’a greater 
amount is being collected of money that 
has been loaned heretofore. 

Mr. WHERRY. This has reference to 
another agency, the Regional Agricul- 
tural Corporation. Have their loans in- 
creased in proportion to the Federal 
Farm Security loans also this year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry I cannot 
answer the Senator’s question. I have 
not gone into that question since the 
regular appropriation bill was pending 
before the Senate committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out for the Rrcorp 
that it is really a misnomer to lump all 
these expenses under the term “admin- 
istrative expenses,” as it is usually in- 
terpreted, because with the rehapilita- 
tion plans of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration there is extended a service in 
the form of what might be called vo- 
cational guidance assistance in making 
the farm a success, which is lumped in 
under administrative expenses but I 
do not believe ordinarily it should come 
under such a heading. 

I merely wished to make that state- 
ment because at first blush it might seem 
that the administrative expenses were 
unduly high, but it is because vocational 
guidance and the farm supervision are 
included under the item of administra- 
tive expense. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will 
yield? 

Mr.LAFOLLETTE. Idid not mean to 
take the Senator from Georgia from the 
floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yielded the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would it be possible 
to make these Federal rehabilitation 
loans to farmers through the farm agen- 
cies scattered throughout the whole 
United States? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In my opinion 
this type of loan could not be made by 
any other agency. As a matier of fact, 
it is the province of the Administration 
to make certain that those who are 
clients for rehabilitation loans are un- 
able to secure credit elsewhere. 

Furthermore, let me say that during 
the recess of the Congress I took oc- 
casion to go to many of the farms of re- 
habilitation clients of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration in order that I might 
make a personal investigation of the 
manner in which the program was being 
conducted. I may say that again and 
again I was informed by the county su- 
pervisors of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration that they were in many in- 
stances, because of improved agricul- 
tural practices, able to refinance loans 
which they had previously extended 
through the commercial banks and other 
loan agencies, and it was their policy, 
whenever possible, to refinance the loans 
through commercial agencies. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to 
yield, 
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-Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator well 
knows that provision was made in the 
law for the current year that these loans 
should be made only to those who could 
not obtain them in the immediate local- 
ity, from some other source. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is 
correct. I merely wanted to make it 
known that I can state on my own re- 
sponsibility, as a result of my own ob- 
servations, that not only is that policy 
being rigidly enforced, but also in many 
counties in my State it is now found pos- 
sible to refinance the loans through ori- 
vate agencies. I may say that I was 
very much gratified at the splendid rec- 
ord which I found had heen made by the 
organization in the counties which I had 
the time to visit. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will 
yield again? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate very 
much the statement of the Senator’s ex- 
perience, and I thank him for it. The 
point I wanted to raise as to the admin- 
istrative cost, and to bring to the atten- 
tion of the junior Senator from Georgia, 
was that it seems to me that we have en- 
tirely too many administrative agencies 
administering loans to farmers through- 
out the country. We have 20 Govern- 
ment lending agencies lending money to 
farmers today. If the Senator would 
like to have the names, I can give them 
to him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The chairman of the 
House committee, mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, which is investigat- 
ing this problem, stated that it was the 
purpose of that committee, in bringing 
in proposed legislation, basic legislation 
governing loans of the kind we are dis- 
cussing, to see that only one agency of 
the Government made direct loans to 
farmers, and he stated that the legisla- 
tion would cover that point. So there 
would be a consolidation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate 
that statement, because I want to go 
along with the agricultural appropria- 
tions as they relate to loans to farmers. 
I come from a rural section, as the Sen- 
ator from Georgia does, and as the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin does. It seems to 
me that we should combine the admin- 
istrative costs of the agencies lending 
money. There are the F. S. A. and the 
R. A. C. C., and 18 or 19 other organi- 
zations. Weare paying entirely too much 
for administrative costs, and the money 
is not getting to the man who really 
needs the loan. I think something can 
be worked out. I should like to see one 
big agency, if possible, all the agencies 
consolidated into a streamlined agency 
to handle all loans to farmers. 

I helped organize the first F. S. A. in 
my county, and served as a director for 2 
years, and I know of instances in which 
it did good. But we had the R.A. C.C., 
then the triple A, and this and that. We 
have 20 agencies which seem unneces- 
sary, piling up administrative costs. 
I think the time has come when we 
should give the utmost consideration to 
streamlining that into one activity, and 
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let the agency make the long-time and 
short-time loans with the smallest ad- 
ministrative cost possible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there 
were two important factors which led 
me to acquiesce in this important ap- 
propriation, The first was that the 
agency had reduced the personnel from 
about 19,000 persons to less than 10,000. 
The other was that we have a new Ad- 
ministrator who was a former Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and who made an 
excellent impression upon me and caused 
me to think that he would continue the 
work which had been begun, as the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska said, to streamline 
the organization, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
I think undoubtedly the Administrator 
who is now serving will undertake to 
carry out the intent of Congress, 

Mr. President, has the pending amend- 
ment been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 24, beginning with 
line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BrLBo] had 
prepared a statement with respect to the 
amendment. It is brief, being less than 
four pages in length. The Senator was 
called out of the city due to very serious 
illness of a member of his family. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


The chief argument against the Farm Se- 
curity Administration seems to be based 
upon economy. I have never heard such 
ridiculous rot delivered with a straight face 
by seemingly responsible persons. Farm Se- 
curity is, in fact, one cf the greatest forces 
for real ¢conomy and one of the most essen- 
tial war agencies in the Government today. 

Farm Security has put the Nation’s small 
farmers into full food production at a time 
when every quart of milk, every egg, every 
pound of meat are as important as bullets. 
Take any set of production figures you want, 
and yoy will find that farmers who have 
worked with F.S. A. have expanded food pro- 
duction far more than any other type of 
farmer—20 percent more milk as compared 
with 3 percent by farmers in general; 31 per- 
cent more eggs as compared with 15 percent 
by all farmers; 36 percent more chickens as 
compared with 14 percent by all farmers; 38 
percent more beef and 29 percent more dry 
beans, as compared with the general average 
of 6 and 7 percent, respectively. Those figures 
are approved by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Now, we have been hearing and reading a 
great deal about economy in relation to the 
Farm Security Administration. Our national 
debt is now $166,000,000,000.. Our estimated 
expenditures for the current fiscal year total 
$113,500,000,000. The Department of Agri- 
culture alone claims about $800,000,000. It 
is costing us more than $166,000 a minute— 
that’s $10,000,000 an hour night and day-— 
for the prosecution of the war. Consider the 
billions upon billions of dollars this Nation 
has donated to big industry, big growers, and 
big business because we need their full efforts 
to win the war. We have given those billions 
away with few if any strings attached. Bil- 
lions. Billions upon billions. 

But we have done precious little to keep 
small business and the small farmer going. 
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Can we call it economy to force these typical 
American operators to the wall when the Na- 
tion never needed their production so much 
as it does now? Maybe the trouble with the 
Farm Security is that it asks only for a few 
millions. It might have less trouble if it 
came in here and asked for a few billions. 
But it’s merely asking for lending authority 
here for an additional $37,500,000—less than 
the cost of the war during an average after- 
noon session of the Senate, and this will be 
repaid. Small farmers do pay their debts. 

I would like to make it clear that these are 
millions—not billions. And I want to em- 
phasize that this is a loan to working farm- 
ers—not a gift. This is a loan to small 
farmers who need seed, feed, fertilizer, ma- 
chinery, livestock, and all the essentials of 
food production. This is a loan to farmers 
who cannot get bank credit. The banks won't 
have anything to do with Farm Security bor- 
rowers, because these small farmers don’t have 
the collateral that banks require, and they 
can’t meet other terms of bank and bank-type 
credit. If they can’t get loans from Farm 
Security, they can’t get loans from any source 
of credit. They have their choice of paying 
impossible high-risk interest and being wiped 
out of business by usurious rates and terms— 
or of remaining partly idle on idleland. And 
let me tell you that nothing could be more 
tragic than to prevent these large families 
from contributing fully to the war effort. 
They have given their sons to the armed serv- 
ices, and they still have plenty of labor left 
in their youngsters under 18, in their women- 
folk, and in their men who are overage or 
otherwise ineligible for the draft. 

These small farmers are repaying to the 
Treasury the money they borrow from Farm 
Security. F. 8. A. borrowers last year repaid 
the Government 80 percent more than F. S. A. 
loaned during the current fiscal year. 
Counting even the pre-war years of poor 
markets and prices, F. S. A. borrowers have 
repaid on all rehabilitation loans more than 
92 percent of the total due. In the face of 
this, can we tell our American farmers that 
we have no confidence in them and that we 
will not lend them the money they need to 
produce food? 

Last year Farm Security. was allowed to 
loan 897,500,000 to these farmers. So great 
was the demand for credit that F. S. A. ran 
out of loan funds 3 months before the end 
of the fiscal year and right in the middle of 
the lending season. That cost this Nation 
tremendous quantities of food. 

This year small farmers who are eager to 
serve their country have created a demand 
for credit even greater than last year. The 
$60,000,000 F. S. A. was permitted to loan is 
one-third less than last year but it is going 
out 40 percent faster than a year ago. At 
the very time loans will be most needed 
this agency will be broke. 

Gentlemen, we who legislate for the peo- 
ple command a responsible position in the 
bucket brigade that has been created to put 
out the fires of war and famine throughout 
the world. Labor, industry, commerce have 
positions in that bucket brigade. Agricul- 
ture mans a station—a fundamental, a vital, 
an essential position. If any man in that 
brigade fails to do his duty the flames may 
rise up to envelop us all. If we in Congress 
are derelict in our duty we shall embarrass 
others in line—deprive them of their 
functions, 

I am asking you to allow America’s small 
farmers to do their full job in this war. 
They need credit to do it. They need the 
practical guidance that has proven so effec- 
tive among Farm Security borrowers. They 
need cooperatives so they can purchase their 
equipment and market their goods efficient- 
ly and economically. They need medical 
care to enable them to continue to work 14 
and 16 hours a day—as is necessary. They 
need Farm Security—more Farm Security— 
and still more Farm Security. The funds 
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this agency asks will not begin to do the job. 
There should be no question about them, 
These funds are a bare minimum to keep less 
than a half million farmers doing their work. 
At least three times that number should be 
helped to produce food. 

This is not exclusively a farm problem. 
Farm Security means food production. 
Farm Security means strength for consumers 
here and our soldiers and allies abroad. 
Farm Security food means winning the war 
and writing the peace. This small appropria- 
tion should be only a beginning. Let us pass 
it quickly so that farmers may have some 
stop-gap help in their herculean job. And 
then let us get down to giving them some 
rea. help—some real farm security—which 
they need so urgently and have earned so 
well, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee does not object, 
I should like to call up a committee 
amendment relating to the Public Health 
Service at this time. The amendment 
has been approved by the committee, and 
I was authorized to offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 16, after 
line 8, under the heading “Public Health 
Service” and in the item “Emergency 
health and sanitation” it is proposed to 
strike out “$1,350,000” and to insert the 
following: “$1,695,000: Provided, That 
the Surgeon General is authorized, on 
application of a city, county, or other 
local subdivision of government duly ap- 
proved by the State health department 
having jurisdiction over said city, county, 
or other local subdivision of government 
to enter into agreements with private 
practicing physicians and dentists under 
which, in consideration of the payment 
to them of a relocation allowance of not 
to exceed $250 per month for 3 months 
and the actual cost of travel and trans- 
portation of the physician or dentist and 
his family and household effects to the 
new location, such physician or dentist 
will agree to move to and engage in the 
practice of his profession in such area 
for a period of not less than 1 year: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such contract 
shall be made with any physician or 
dentist unless such physician or dentist 
shall be admitted to practice by the State 
authority having jurisdiction of such 
new location: Provided further, That 
each such applicant subdivision shall 
contribute $100 to the total cost of such 
relocation allowance, travel, and trans- 
portation costs of each such physician 
or dentist and his family obtained by said 
applicant.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is this the amendment 
with respect to which the Senator gave 
notice of intention to move to suspend 
the rule? 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, in the committee the 
amendment was modified in line 5 and 
in line 7 by striking out the word “city” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“rrunicipality.” I ask that the pending 
amendment be modified in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
~— a a right so to modify the amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
evidence before the committee disclosed 
what is common knowledge to every 
Member of the Senate; that is, that there 
is a great scarcity of physicians and 
dentists in the Nation, particularly in 
the rural areas in the poorer communi- 
ties, as well as in some of the boom 
towns which have been created by the 
location of war industries. Out of a to- 
tal of approximately 185,000 doctors in 
the United States, 50,000 of the most ac- 
tive have been called into the Army 
and the Navy. There are left 135,000. 
That includes all of them; one being 101 
years of age. Many of those thai are 
left are too old to engage in active prac- 
tice, and there are actually entire coun- 
ties in the United States where there is 
not an active physician available to at- 
tend cases of serious illness in those 
counties. 

The amendment merely provides an 
appropriation of $340,000 to be made 
available to the Public Health Service in 
an attempt to remedy the most serious 
deficiencies in this shortage of medical 
attention for the people of this country. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that this amendment simply 
authorizes voluntary agreements with 
physicians, or is there some mandatory 
force to it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is altogether volun- 
tary. It provides, Mr. President, that on 
the application of the municipality or the 
county to the Public Health Service, if 
the Surgeon General knows of any doctor 
who is available, he may offer him the 
sum of $250 a month for 3 months—it 
cannot exceed $750—and pay his trans- 
portation expenses to the community in 
which the doctor is needed. Under an 
amendment which was adopted by the 
committee on the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Hoitman] it is 
necessary for the community in each in- 
stance to defray $100 of that expense. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it was spe- 
cifically provided by the committee that 
nothing of what was done should be con- 
strued as being what is sometimes called 
socialized medicine. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not think that under the wildest flight 
of human fancy that anything in this 
amendment could be construed as per- 
taining to socialized medicine. It is 
purely a humanitarian effort on the part 
of the United States Government to as- 
sist communities which have no medical 
attention at the present time. The 
Federal Government has taken 560,000 
doctors out of the communities and 
placed them in the Army and the Navy. 
Surely we have some responsibility to the 
people who live in remote areas, and who 
have no doctors to attend them in their 
sickness and distress. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to say in fur- 
ther reference to the excellent statement 
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made by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, that since we agreed to this 
amendment in committee last Saturday 
I have had the privilege of talking to 
Dr. Parran. Dr. Parran tells me that 
the Public Health Service has known of 
doctors who for physical reasons could 
not be taken by the Army. He also tells 
me that doctors are now being dis- 
charged for physical reasons by both the 
Army and the Navy, and that some of 
them would be available for this work. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I sup- 
ported the amendment in the committee, 
and I feel, as does the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, that it has nothing 
to do with socialized medicine, to which 
I am as much opposed, perhaps, as any- 
one else, but it is a provision which deals 
with the State. Applications must be 
made by the Siate itself, or by local sub- 
divisions. 

Mr. President, in this connection I ask 
to have printed in the Rrecorp as a part 
of my remarks a table showing the num- 
ber of physicians in each State of the 
United States as of January 1, 1942, and 
as of June 1, 1942. The table shows the 
reduction in the number of physicians 
due to the Army and the Navy taking 
many of them. The table also shows the 
persons per physician throughout the 
United States, in each State, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, and as of June 1, 1943. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Estimated number of physicians in active 
civilian practice, and civilian population 
per pliysician, as of Jan. 1, 1942, and 
June 1, 1943 























Number of Persons per 
physicians physician 

State 7 neem 
Jan. 1, | June 1,| Jan. 1, | June 1, 

1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
United States._'133, 250 | 87, 470 1, 000 1, 466 
Alabama.............} 1,480} 1,040; 1,980 2 671 
Be iidindh ated | 440 270 | 1,150 2, 125 
I ii iciectitvdinsiti 1,380 | 1,030} 1,440 1, 756 
California............ 9,140 | 5,940 | 820 | 1,245 
Cee 1, 300 | 810 | 840 | 1, 306 
Connecticut _.....-.-- 1,990} 1,370] 910] 1,280 
Delaware--......-. al 270 | 160 | 200 | 1,698 
District of Columbia.} 1, 580 | 910 | 570 | 922 
hs dinticimamedt | 1,890 1, 270 1, 050 | 1, 620 
I icceinsinabiie 2,190 | 1,520 | 1,400 1, 984 
EE cieinatniedect | 330) 230 | 1,400 2, 033 
Illinois aa--c-----| 9,300] 6,000 | sso} 1,274 
I  ciicnsnedccud) tae 2,170 | 1,100 1, 570 
ON ee 2, 450 1,640) 1,010 1, 399 
I inscimictinicen 1, 630 1,150} 1,060] 1,485 
Kentucky........... 2,060} 1,420] 1,360] 1,817 
OE 1,770] 1,040} 1,400] 2,259 
: dell lai | 780 540 |. 1,060] 1, 466 
Maryland... _.....-.- } 2,080} 1,350 | 960} 1, 455 
Massachusetts.......| 5,720 3, 680 | 0 1, 129 
Michigan nenceeee] 4710) 2,970] 1,220] 1,774 
Minnesota_._.....--- 2,530 | 1,650] 1,¢ | 1, 542 
Mississippi........-.- 1, 130 860 | 1,910] 2,361 
Missouri.............| 3,840 | 2,650 | )} 1,352 
Montana_.......--- 410} 300] 1,260} 1,575 
Nebraska -.--| 1,300} 960 | »} 1,248 
i nei 130 90 | 1,040} 1, 479 
New Hampshire. .-... 520 370 920} 1,227 
New Jersey-......... 4,700 | 2,940 | 220; 1,395 
New Mexico........- 310 200 1,650] 2,450 
ON nn cintinn } 21,000 | 12,840 610 | G96 
North Carolina.....-. 2, 150 1,550 | 1,620] 2,196 
North Dakota. ...... 430 330 |} 1,37 1, 626 
cee ee 4, 690 | 1, 452 
Oklahoma..........- | 1,740] 1,260 1 1, 669 
Oregon ---.....------| 1, 100 720 ) 1, 585 
Pennsylvania........ 10,550 | 6,940 #30 1, 371 
Rhode Island_......-. | 760 | 620 | 960 1, 345 
South Carolina....-.. } 1,110} 770 1, 740 2, 384 
South Dakota.....--| 60 | 2 1, 1, 974 
Tennessee. ........-- | 2.080] 1,430] 1,430 2, 002 
I ile | 6,170} 3,390 1, 260 | 1, 849 
Nc scctainiedicedaahiimeniad 450 | 320 | 1,280]- 1,825 
VNR nisecccscone | 410 300 | 80, 1,074 
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Estimated number of physicians in active 
civilian practice, and civilian population 
per physician, as of Jan. 1, 1942, and 
June 1, 1943—Continued 


Number of 
physicians 


Persons per 
physician 


Jan. 1, | June 1,| Jan. 1, | June 1, 
1942 1943 1942 1943 


2,170 | 1,470 
shir 1, 710 1, O80 
West Virgini 1, 340 910 
Wisconsin.........- 2, 680 2, 020 
Wyoming 210 120 

| 


1, 330 , 883 
1,010 , 707 
1, 390 , 915 
1, 200 , 469 
1, 080 1, 908 


Washington 


h.ceccese 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the statement made by the Senator 
from South Carolina, and I am happy 
to hear that there may be some doctors 
available. My chief apprehension con- 
cerning the amendment has been that it 
was not sufficiently liberal to enable the 
Surgeon General to attract doctors 
away from established practices and go 
to the more remote areas where their 
services are so badly needed. It is un- 
fortunate that any doctors should be 
discharged from the Army or the Navy 
due to physical disability, but certainly 
they could manifest no finer form of 
patriotism in this time of crisis than to 
move, when they are discharged from 
the armed services, to some of the re- 
mote areas where there are no doctors 
available. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If I recall cor- 
rectly, this very question arose earlier in 
the present session. If I recall correctly, 
the proposal was defeated at that time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to have 
the Senator from West Virginia point 
to the time when an amendment similar 
to this has been pending? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I may be incor- 
rect 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has 
made the statement that the amend- 
ment has been pending previously. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I may be incor- 
rect in my statement, but whether I am 
correct or incorrect makes no difference. 
The proposal is before us now. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not mean to be 
critical with respect to the amendment, 
but is it true that this amendment, or 
substantially this amendment, was be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee 
either in the first of this session or in a 
preceding session? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to answer the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. It seems to me I have 
a very distinct recollection of it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Nevada had charge of the bill. I shall 
ask him to answer the question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In that respect it 
was in an entirely different situation. 
It was then under the Department of 
Labor, and it had attached to it some 
other matters, which did not make it as 
emphatic or as positive in its direction 
as the present proposal would. 
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Mr. WHITE. But in substance is it 
not the same proposition? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Mr. President; as 
I recall the amendment which was pend- 
ing before, it provided for having the 
Public Health Service employ doctors, 
put them in uniform, and send them into 
communities where doctors were needed. 

There is absolutely no comparison be- 
tween paying for a doctor’s transporta- 
tion and assisting a community in pay- 
ing 3 months’ nominal compensation to 
attract a man to move into a community 
and to become a citizen of the commu- 
nity. He would have no contact what- 
ever with the Public Health Service after 
he moved into the community. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment, so that 
I may explain? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When this request 
came before the committee, the first 
time, it contained an item relative to 
uniforms, I think, and some other items. 
All that was stricken out. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor will corroborate what I say relative 
to that matter. 

I am very much opposed to what is 
known as socialized medicine; and the 
Senator in charge of the amendment 
very properly, as I thought, agreed to 
strike out all of the item relative to tak- 
ing the doctors into the Service in a vol- 
untary way and putting them in uni- 
form. The committee voted to strike 
all that out. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not offer such 
amendment in the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Thatis true. The 
amendment was printed, but it was 
stricken out. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yjield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand 
the amendment offered by the able jun- 
ior Senator from Georgia, it provides 
that the Government with public funds 
shall pay doctors who desire to go into 
certain communities which have not been 
designated or which may be designated. 
I wonder by whom they would be desig- 
nated. , 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Mr. President; it 
would be done upon application of the 
local community. It must originate with 
the local community. The Public Health 
Service would have no authority what- 
ever to take any step in the matter until 
a local community had requested the 
Public Health Service to help it find a 
doctor to move there. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then, upon ap- 
plication of any community in this coun- 
try which might want a doctor, the Gov- 
ernment would pay a doctor a monthly 
salary, would pay his travel expenses, 
and would establish him in a new com- 
munity. By whatever name that might 
be called, whether it be called socialized 
medicine or State controlled medicine or 
State aid to doctors, it seems to me the 
provision is not a good one. There are 
several matters at which we may look, 
several viewpoints to be taken, in con- 
nection with the proposal. The first is 
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that the Government is beginning to pay 
doctors, to send them out into the com- 
munities of the country, which is some- 
thing entirely new. The Government 
would be going into the business, upon 
the application of various communities, 
of sending a doctor to each of such com- 
munities, and of paying his expenses for 
3 months. We may call that a tempo- 
rary thing, if we desire to do so; but we 
know that if the doctor goes there and 
begins the practice of medicine, there is 
at least a possibility that he will stay 
there. 

It has been said that the real cause 
for the shortage of doctors is the fact 
that many doctors have entered the 
armed services. They have. If there is 
one group of men to whom the people of 
the country owe the highest tribute, it 
is the doctors who have left their private 
practices and have entered the service, 
both in the Army, the Navy, and the Ma- 
rine Corps. Those men—and I know 
many of them—without being compelled 
to do so, but simply in order to answer 
a call of their country, left their private 
practices, left their families, and went 
into the service. Some day they will 
want to return. When they return, they 
will find established there doctors whom 
the Government sent there while they 
were away performing their service to 
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say that that is any reason, during this 
interim of the war for depriving people in 
need of medical attention of the medical 
attention they need; but I do Say it 
would be a great wrong to the men of the 
medical profession who have gone into 
the service—and there is no higher call- 
ing in life, no calling of higher service, 
no men who have been more unselfish in 
this war—to ask the Government be- 
hind their backs to send in doctors to 
take their places, and to establish them 
there. From that viewpoint, I think the 
proposal is wrong. 

Secondly, let me say that if any com- 
munity desires to have a doctor, and if 
there is a doctor who desires to go there 
and to practice, there is nothing in all 
the law of the land to prevent him from 
doing so. But to have the Government 
provide that that shall be done, and to 
foster it, and to pay salaries to such 
doctors to invite that that be done, I say 
is wrong. It approaches an interference 
of the State into the question of the 
practice of medicine. It is denied that 
that would be socialized medicine, but it 
would approach close unto it, I must 
Say. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. With reference to 
the last expression made by the able 
junior Senator from West Virginia, let 
me invite the Senator’s attention to two 
safeguards which were inserted by the 
Appropriations Committee against the 
very development the Senator has been 
discussing. On page 1 it is stated— 

Provided, That the Surgeon General is au- 
thorized, on application of a city, county, Or 
other local subdivision of government duly 
approved by the State health depart- 
ment °¢ ¢ %, 
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Then, when we turn over the page, 
we find the further proviso— 

Provided, however, That no such contract 
shall be made with any physician or dentist 
unless such physician or dentist shall be 
admitted to practice by the State authority 
having jurisdiction of such new location. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. That means that 
he must be a qualified doctor or dentist 
under the examination or standards of 
the State; does it not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Under the standards 
of the State. If the State does not ad- 
mit by comity, he cannot go there. If 
the State admits only by examination, 
he must pass the examination. He must 
meet the qualifications prescribed by the 
State authorities. Then, again, it must 
be done on the request of the locality or 
community where such service is so bad- 
ly needed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB.,. I understand that 
it must be on the request of the locality. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Those two safe- 
guards were inserted, I say to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, at the sugges- 
tion of some of us on the committee 
who are always opposed to anything 
which approaches State medicine. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Nevada that 
I do not consider those safeguards with 
respect to the question I have raised. Of 
course, &@ community has a right to call 
in a doctor. When a community believes 
it needs the services of a physician or a 
surgeon, it can invite any physician or 
surgeon in the country to come there, and 
can make it sufficiently attractive for 
him to come. Of course, he must be a 
qualified doctor under the standards of 
the State to which he moves. 

But that does not answer the ques- 
tion I raise—namely, that here for the 
first time, the Federal Government would 
be going into the business of supplying 
doctors. Let the doctors move freely 
within their profession. Let those who 
remain in our country move freely about 
the country. Let the communities in- 
vite any doctor in the land to come 
there and to practice among those in the 
community. Let the doctor go there, if 
he desires to do so, and if he can meet 
the standards of the State to which he 
moves. But do not let the Federal Gov- 
ernment foster the removal of doctors 
from one community to another, and 
do not let the Federal Government use 
public funds to pay such doctors—not 
for 3 months, but for any length of 
time—to live there. That would be 
rather close to State control. If it would 
not be State control, it would be State 
influence in the practice of medicine. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that question? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I simply wish to re- 
call that the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia stated that this 
would be the first time the Federal Gov- 
ernment had contributed toward the 
payment of the salaries of doctors. In 
South Carolina the Federal Government, 
through the State health department, for 
many years has made contributions to- 
ward the salaries of employees of county 
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health units and the salaries of county 
health doctors. That has been done en- 
tirely through State control, as the bill 
would provide, as was stated by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. In other words, not 
only would, the control be had by the 
county, the State itself, and the med- 
ical profession itself, but, in addition to 
all that, even the location must be de- 
termined by the medical profession itself. 
That situation has existed for some time 
in South Carolina, where the salaries of 
the members of the medical profession in 
rural areas have, in certain instances, 
been added to by payments made by the 
Government. 

I am as much opposed as is the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from West 
Virginia to socialized medicine, and I 
never would vote for the amendment if 
I so construed it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me say to the able junior Senator from 
South Carolina that I know what he has 
said is correct. For years, where there 
has been need for a doctor for a public 
undertaking—local, 
some instances—of course public funds 
have been used to pay for the doctor’s 
services. But never, so far as I know, 
have we undertaken to move doctors 
from one community to another, to foster 
their moving, and to pay them salaries, 
which I believe under the pending meas- 
ure would be $250 a month, for the pur- 
pose of sending them into a community 
for the general practice of medicine, not 
to go there on salaries to perform some 
public medical service, but to establish 
themselves in practice there, to charge 
their patients, as I understand, just as 
any practicing doctor would charge for 
services performed. 

The whole sum and substance of the 
proposal is that we are asked to have the 
Federal Government induce or offer op- 
portunities, if you please, to doctors to 
go into communities at the expense and 


with the aid of the Federal Government, ’ 


and to establish themselves there. .I 
think that would be carrying the ques- 
tion of Federal aid a little too far. I 
think we would be stepping quite close 
to State influence in the practice of 
medicine. For that reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot agree to the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK and Mr. WHERRY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
complete the discussion on this point 
first; therefore, I yield to. the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator con- 
strues this amendment as fostering the 
moving of doctors. I must say that I 
do not so construe it, because if my in- 
formation is correct—and I believe it 
is—there are now being released from 
the Army and Navy some younger men, 
who, for physical reasons, can no longer 
serve. One such doctor who had served 
honorably overseas, and had been dis- 
charged, came to see me the other day. 

Mr. REVERCOMB., Is the Senator 
speaking of doctors? 


or State-wide in’ 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; they are being 
discharged for physical reasons. 

Mr. R MB. Under our reha- 
bilitation measures for soldiers, they will 
be looked after. ; 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am not questioning 
that in the least. My only thought is 
that they could render valuable service 
if, through Dr. Parran or the Public 
Health Service, they knew where the op- 
portunities are to enable them to be of 
assistance to communities which are 
without doctors. To the best of my 
knowledge there is no way that they can 
get such information first hand. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
Senator that there is nothing at all to 
prevent doctors who have rendered hon- 
orable service in the Army and who have 
been discharged from going back and 
taking up where they left off, or taking 
up new work. The doctor to whom the 
Senator refers would be in a very unfor- 
tunate position if he should go back to 
the community where he once lived, to 
resume his practice, and find that he 
had been supplanted by a doctor whom 
the Federal Government had moved in 
while he was away. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have enough faith 
in the communities of the United States, 
and enough faith in the States over those 
communities, to believe that such a thing 
would not happen. I hope I am justified 
in that faith. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. On the very point 
which the Senator has raised, this ques- 
tion has been addressed to me: A num- 
ber of doctors have come into this coun- 
try as refugees from the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe. I have nothing to say 
against them, or against any contribu- 
tion which they may make, or any aid 
they may render to our sick in their 
practice. I want that done; but I do 
not want the Government to be moving 
those doctors into communities. When a 
community says, “We want a man sent 
here to practice medicine,” I do not want 
the Government to place a refugee doc- 
tor in that community to build up a 
practice, so that when the doctor from 
the Army or the Navy returns to resume 
civil life, he will find himself ousted 
and another planted in his place. I 
think those things should be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
junior Senator from Georgia a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, the 
Senator stated that one of the needs 
arises because communities in which 
dottors are needed cannot afford doc- 
tors. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I did not say just 
that. I said there was a shortage of doc- 
tors in many remote areas. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is a reason, 
aside from the military effort, for the 
shortage, is there not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, when there 
is a shortage in any profession, men 
naturally go to the places where more 
people are living and the practice is more 
lucrative. 

Mr. WHERRY. If a doctor is located 
in a community where the revenue does 
not support a doctor, what will be the 
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next step? Will the Government sup- 
port the doctor? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no provision 
in this amendment for that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not this an enter- 
ing wedge? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think so. I 
wish to point out, with respect to what 
the Senator from West Virginia says, 
that this amendment specifically pro- 
vides that no contract shall be made with 
any physician unless such physician shall 
be admitted to practice by the State 
authority having jurisdiction of such 
new location. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think that is be- 
side the point which I discussed. Of 
course he must qualify, just as any 
lawyer who went there to practice would 
have to qualify under the State law. 
That is not the question. It is proposed 
that we subsidize doctors for 3 months. 
Talk about subsidies! This is one of 
the most unusual subsidies I have seen 
proposed. It is proposed that we sub- 
sidize doctors to move into communities, 
and pay their way for 3 months while 
they are establishing themselves in the 
new communities. Let us keep the Fed- 
eral Government out of that field. If 
the people of a community want a doctor, 
they can offer him an inducement to 
come there, and he has a perfect right 
to go there and settle, provided he meets 
the standards of the State. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The need for doc- 
tors in various communities is urgent, 
and certain, largely because of the fact 
that doctors have been called into the 
Army and are performing a magnificent 
service all over the world in administer- 
ing to our soldiers. As I understand the 
amendment, the need must be made 
known to the Surgeon General or the 
Public Health Service officials, by the 
local community. The local community 
must first recognize its need for a doctor, 
and ask for one. Then the proposal is 
not to subsidize them, but, in order to 
move a doctor from one place to an- 
other, to give him $250 a month for 3 
months, $100 a month of which will be 
paid by the local community. All that 
would do would be to enable him to pick 
up his belongings and transfer them. 
That is little enough to pay a man to go 
into a new community which is almost 
entirely without good medical service. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Many communities 
have no medical service at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is true all over 
the United States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator from 
Kentucky has concluded his remarks, I 
shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We say that this 
is not socialized medicine, and is not 
State-controlled medicine; but the Fed- 
eral Government would pay the doc- 
tor’s way to the tune of $250 a month, 
and then the community would pay $100 
of the $250. It is pretty nearly com- 
munity practice of medicine. The com- 
munity would hire the doctor to prac- 
tice, 
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Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator must 
remember that the request must come 
from the community or the State. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We cannot stop 
the communities from asking for a doc- 
tor. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Where would the | 


community find a doctor? If the com- 
munity knew where a doctor was to be 
found, of course it would not be neces- 
sary to take advantage of this plan. The 
Surgeon General and the public health 
authorities usually know where doctors 
are. I know of thousands of small com- 
munities which would have no idea where 
to get a doctor if their people were sick. 
We are not talking about something that 
may happen. We are talking about 
something that is actually happening in 
the United States. The people need 
medical services. Under this plan the 
communities would go to the Federal 
Government or some agency thereof, 
and say, “We need a doctor. Will you 
get one for us?” An appropriation 
would be made whereby, in the aggre- 
gate, the Federal Government would pay 
$250 a month for 3 months, and the local 
community would furnish $100. After 
that the doctor would be on his own. He 
must earn his living by administering to 
patients. If he is a good doctor, he will 
live. If he is not a good doctor, he will 
have to go somewhere else, because the 
people will not have him. It is a simple 
proposition, entirely controlled by the 
State laws. The object, of course, is to 


bring about a better health condition 
among people who are now suffering be- 
cause they have no doctor. 


I ask the Senator from Georgia wheth- 
er or not that is a fair statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is, except that the 
Senator is in error as to the contribution 
by the local community being on a 
monthly basis. It is a flat contribution 
of $100, to show good faith. 

It must be remembered that the com- 
munities referred to are the poorest com- 
munities in the United States. They do 
not have doctors because the doctors have 
gone where the money is, just as anyone 
else would do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In any event, the 
amount spent would not exceed $650. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the communi- 
ties are so poor, what is the doctor to do 
for a living after 3 months? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Doctors have prac- 
ticed medicine in those communities and 
have made a living, but they are now 
going where they can make more money. 

I appreciate the interest of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia in doctors re- 
turning from the Army. It so happens 
that my youngest brother—the youngest 
of seven brothers—is a doctor. He was 
practicing in a small country conmu- 
nity, and he gave up a practice which 
yielded him four or five times the amount 
he received as an Army officer. He left 
his wife and four small children to enter 
the Army, and has been in the Army for 
approximately 2 years. I am more in- 
terested in that boy than I am in myself. 
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I certainly would not do anything that 
might injure him. 

Mr. President, he has a different idea 
about the ideals of the medical profes- 
sion than that held by the Senator from 
West Virginia. It would hurt him, any- 
where he might be in the world, to know 
that the people to whom he had under- 
taken to administer, oftentimes without 
pay, driving through the night, were suf- 
fering for want of a doctor. He would 
rather go back there and meet the com- 
petition of half a dozen doctors than to 
know that the people were suffering and 
dying merely because of the lack of 
medical attention in this enlightened 
age, when we boast of the greatest civil- 
ization on earth. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Under the proposed 
arrangement, no doctor would be com- 
pelled to go to a community? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Absolutely not. There 
would be nothing compulsory about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The plan would be 
purely voluntary. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Where is there a 
doctor who would not take advantage of 
the opportunity to be of service to the 
people of a community who are without 
medical attention? Many doctors be- 
lieve that it is their duty to go into the 
country and administer to the people in 
the country. Under this amendment ar- 
rangements would be made so that they 
could do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As matters now stand, 
if a man wanted to go to one of those 
communities and make a sacrifice to 
administer to those people, there is no 
clearinghouse where he could obtain 
all the information, without going 
through his medical association and the 
Public Health Service. So certainly 
there should be some means of commu- 
nication and some assistance to the poor 
communities which have no doctors, at 
least to the extent of paying the ex- 
penses of a man who severs his connec- 
tions where he is and moves into a new 
community. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have listened to 
the remarks of the Senator with respect 
to his younger brother. I know that his 
brother must be all the Senator says he 
is. He certainly is if he is like his older 
brother, the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
He is much more. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I would not give 
a hang for a doctor who did not have 
ideals of service to the sick. That is all 
the more reason why we who are not 
doctors ought to have some considera- 
tion for them on the material side, so 
as to enable them to live and make head- 
way in this world, and to perform the 
great service to which they are so de- 
voted. 

So far as the clearinghouse is con- 
cerned, there is no objection to using the 
office of the Surgeon General for the 
purpose of providing a method whereby 
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the community may apply for a doctor, 
and find one who is available; but let us 
not have the Federal Government pay- 
ing the way. Let us not have the Fed- 
eral Government walking one step to- 
ward influencing, controlling, or moving 
doctors of this country into a community 
which may ask forthem. The communi- 
ties can find out where to obtain doctors. 
The Surgeon General’s office is open to 
them at all times. But let the doctor go 
to the community voluntarily and make 
his own way after he reaches it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator has attacked the provision as 
an onslaught of socialized medicine. I 
wish to point out that the American 
Medical Association has not been noted 
for its activities in sponsoring socialized 
medicine, but they are sponsoring this 
amendment. I wish merely to read a 
brief statement from a letter written by 
the president of the American Medical 
Association. It reads as follows: 


An appropriation is justified to furnish 
this type of service on a temporary basis. 


He was referring to medical services 
for which he has reported a great need. 

Funds will be needed to defray the ex- 
perse of moving a doctor from one com- 
munity to another and of guaranteeing his 
salary for 2 or 8 months until his practice 
is established. This action was approved by 
the War Participating Committee of the 
American Medical Association and subse- 
quently by the house of delegates at their 
meeting in June of 1943, 


I have been reading from a letter from 
Dr. James E. Paullin, president of the 
American Medical Association. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr.WHERRY. A moment ago I asked 
the Senator if there were not other 
reasons besides being called into the 
military service for the shortage of the 
members of the medical profession in 
certain areas, and he said the doctors 
would go where there was money to pay 
them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
is nothing in the amendment which 
would underw-vite the income of any doc- 
tor who should move into any of the 
communities about which we have been 
speaking. Of course, after he arrives in 
a community he has to take a chance on 
earning a livelihood there. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did not the Senator 
say a moment ago that doctors were 
leaving the poorer communities and mov- 
ing to places where they could secure 
more lucrative practice? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that undoubt- 
edly some of them are. 

Mr. WHERRY. Well, if a doctor should 
be moved in accordance with the 
Senator’s amendment, and he were paid 
3 months salary, and it should result 
that his practice was not sufficient, how 
would the doctor be induced to remain in 
the community unless he were subsi- 
sidized? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can 
not guarantee the effectiveness of the 
amendment. I am afraid that it does 
not go far enough to obtain doctors for 
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the purposes provided by the amendment. 
The Congress of the United States has 
some responsibility of furnishing doctors 
to replace those taken into the service. 
I feel that we should take some step in 
the proper direction, and I am willing 
to take the one proposed, even though it 
iz not entirely effective. So far as I am 
concerned, I should be willing even to 
guarantee $2,000. I know of a county in 
my own State where the money would be 
well spent, where there is but one doctor 
and his health is so poor he cannot 
answer calls at night. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is the opinion of 
the Senator that we should go to the 
extent of paying the salaries of the doc- 
tors and therefore federalizing them? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska cannot put 
words in my mouth, and his statement is 
not justified by anything I have said. 

Mr. WPERRY. I do not care to put 
words in the Senator’s mouth, but I 
understood him to say that he would 
go so far as to guarantee a salary of 
$2,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I said I should be 
willing to guarantee a moving fee up to 
$2,000, and I believe the Congress would 
be justified in so doing. 

Mr. WHERRY. And that would be 
the same as a $2,000 salary? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would be a moving 
fee of $2,000 in order to move the doctor 
into the community. I should be willing 
to have that done. My statement does 
not warrant any conclusion on the part 
of the Senator that I am advocating 
socialized medicine. The American 
Medical Association does not advocate 
socialized medicine, and they are cer- 
tainly capable of having some idea on 
the subject. 

Mr. WHERRY. Myr. President, I can- 
not go along with the Senator, because 
I am one who would be apprehensive of 
guaranteeing up to $2,000 to move a doc- 
tor into any community, and then say to 
that doctor, or to a group of them, that 
we cannot afford to pay them. But we 
would then already have opened the 
door, and would then have to make an 
appropriation to maintain them in the 
communities. That would be the next 
step, if we moved doctors into the com- 
munities. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If that question should 
ever be raised we will meet it when it 
comes up. It is not involved in the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
understand consideration of the amend- 
ment requires suspension of the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tru- 
MAN in the chair). No point of order 
has been raised against the amendment 
so far. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I con- 
cede the point of order, and call up my 
motion to suspend the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to suspend paragraph 
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4of —_ XVI so he may offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I suggest the ab- 


Aiken George O’Mahoney 
Andrews Gerry Overton 
Austin Gillette Radcliffe 
Bailey Green Revercomb 
Ball Guffey Robertson 
Bankhead Gurney Russell 
Barkley Hatch Scrugham 
Bridges Hawkes Shipstead 
Brooks Hayden Smith 

Buck Hill Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Holman Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Utah 
Butler La Follette Tobey 

Byrd - Langer Truman 
Capper Lodge Tunnelil 
Caraway Lucas ® Tydings 
Chandler McCarran Vandenberg 
Chavez McClellan Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Wallgren 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Walsh, Mass, 
Dap«uer Maybank Walsh, N. J. 
Davis Mead Wherry 
Downey Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 
Ferguson O’Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RussELL] to suspend paragraph 4 
of rule XVI pursuant to notice given 
by him last Friday. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HOLMAN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have been reminded 
of my general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart]. I 
am informed that if the Senator from 
Tennessee were present, he would vote 
as I have voted. Therefore I permit my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr., 
McNary] which I transfer to the Senator 
from Utah [Murpock] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Gtass], and 
the enator from Connecticut [Mr. 
MALONEY]! are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KiicoreE] is absent on official business. 
I am advised that if present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bartey], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], and the Senator from Iowa 
{[Mr. GILLETTE] are detained in commit- 
tee meetings. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bits0], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Reynotps], the Senator from 
South Carolina {[Mr. Sm1tH], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. STEwarT], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WacNEr], and 
the Senator from Montana I[Mr. 
WHEELER] are necessarily absent. I am 


I ask for the yeas 
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advised that if present and voting, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEw- 
ART] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr, Con- 
NALLY] is detainec. on public business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcH], and the Senators from Utah 
{Mr. MurpockK and Mr. THomas] are de- 
tained in Government departments on 
matters pertaining to their respective 
States. Iam advised that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Utah and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep]. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]. I am ad- 
vised that if present and voting, the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Hamphire 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] is absent because of 
illness. 4 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio {Mr, Tart] is 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The- Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AustTIN], the Senator from South Da- 
kota {Mr. BUSHFIELD], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] are un- 
avoidably detained. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 


(Mr. Bridges] has a general pair with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. 
I am advised that if present the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Utah would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REEp] 


is necessarily absent. He has a general 
pair with the Senator from New York 
{Mr. WaGNER]}. 

I repeat the statement concerning the 
absence of the Senator from North Da- 
kota {Mr. Nye] as made on a prior vote. 

The result was—yeas 43, nays 20 as 
follows: 

YEAS—43 


Aiken Hill 
Andrews Holman 
Benkhead La Follette 
Earkley Langer 
Capper Lodge 
Caraway Lucas 
Chandler McCarran 
Chavez McClellan 
Clark, Idaho McFarland 
Downey McKellar 
Eastland Maybank 
Eilender Mead 
Green Murray 
Cufley O’Mahoney 
Hayden Overton 


NAYS—20 


Gerry 

Gurney 
Johnson, Colo, 
Millikin 
O’'Daniel 
Revercomb 
Robertson 


NOT VOTING—33 


Bilbo Bridges 
Bone Burton 
Brewster Bushfield 


Radcliffe 
Russell 
Scrugham 
Shipstead 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tunnell 
Tydings 

Van Nuys 
Wallgren 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, N. J. 
White 

Wiley 


Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Clark, Mo, 
Danaher 
Davis 
Ferguson 


Thomas, Idaho 


Vandenberg 
Wherry 
Willis 


Austin 
Bailey 
Bali 
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Byrd 
Connally 
George 
Gillette Moore 
Glass Murdock 
Hatch “ Nye Wagner 
Hawkes Pepper Wheeler 
Johnson, Calif. Reed Wilson 

' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet. ] 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI is 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to express the hope that the Senate may 
continue in session and that Senators 
will remain on the floor, so that we may 


Kilgore 
McNary 
Maloney 


Reynolds 
Smith 
Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas, Utah 


dispose of the pending bill this afternoon. 


It is very important that we do so if pos- 
sible, and I urge Senators to remain here 
until consideration of the bill shall have 
been concluded. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I now 
offer my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CuHler CLERK. On page 16, line 8, 
under the heading “Public Health Serv- 
ice” and in the item “Emergency Health 
and Sanitation,” it is proposed to strike 
out “$1,350,000”, and insert the follow- 
ing: “$1,695,000: Provided, That the Sur- 
geon General is authorized, on applica- 
tion of a city, county, or other local sub- 
Civision of Government duly approved by 
the State Health Department having 
jurisdiction over said city, county, or 
other local subdivision of government to 
enter into agreements with private prac- 
ticing physicians and dentists under 
which, in consideration of the payment 
to them of a relocation allowance of not 
to exceed $250 per month for 3 months 
and the actual cost of travel and trans- 
portation of the physician or dentist and 
his family and household effects to the 
new location, such physician or dentist 
will agree to move to and engage.in the 
practice of his profession in such area for 
a period of not less than 1 year: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such contract 
shall be made with any physician or den- 
tist unless such physician or dentist shall 
be admitted to practice by the State au- 
thority having jurisdiction of such new 
location: Provided further, That each 
such applicant subdivision shall con- 
tribute $100 to the total cost of such re- 
location allowance, travel, and trans- 
portation costs of each such physician 
or dentist and his family obtained by 
said applicant.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Z : ; 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 25, after 
line 4, under the heading “Department 
of Commerce—Bureau of the Census,” 
on page 25, after line 4, it is proposed .to 
insert: 

Census of agriculture: For all necessary ex- 
penses incident to preparation for the quin- 
quennial census of agriculture of the United 
States, to be taken during the fiscal year 1945, 
including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere without regard to 
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the civil-service and classification laws; con- 
struction or rental of tabulating machines; 
travel expenses; and printing and binding, 
fiscal year 1944, $650,000, to remain available 
until December 31, 1946. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
with the permission of the acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I desire to call up a legislative 
amendment which has been reported 
favorably by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Culer CLerK. On page 23, after 
line 7, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That the section of the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1944, approved July 
12, 1943 (Public Law 133, 78th Cong., p. 22), 
which authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to purchase United States Treas- 
ury War bonds for the membership of the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior 1s 
authorized and directed, with the consent of 
the business committee of the Shoshone 
Tribe of the Wind River Reservation in Wy- 
oming, to purchase one United States Treas- 
ury Series E War bond of the denomination 
of $500 for each member of said Shoshone 
Tribe according to a roll of said tribe prepared 
as of July 12, 1943, and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and to pay the total 
cost of the bonds so purchased out of the 
principal of the Judgment fund of said tribe 
in the Treasury. Each bond shall be regis- 
tered by the Treasury Department in the 
name of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in trust for the enrolled member of the 
Shoshone Tribe for whom purchased and 
shall be held by the United States until the 
date of maturity, whereupon said bond Shall 
be redeemed and the proceeds thereof paid 
to the Indian owner free of any trust or 
restriction. In the event of the death of the 
Shoshone owner, the proceeds of said bond at 
maturity shall be distributed to his devisees 
or heirs or next of kin as provided by existing 
law. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to grant permission 
to the county chairman of the War bond pur- 
chase program of Fremont County, Wyo., in 
which county the Shoshone Tribe resides, to 
incltide the total amount of bonds purchased 
for the members of said tribe in his quota 
of War bond sales.” 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was about to explain the amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask, is this a com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. 

Mr. WHITE. 
tion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 
lative amendment. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that 
the amendment is offered by my col- 
league the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] and myself to correct an 
error in the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, which was passed ear- 
lier in the year. The Shoshone Indians 
in Wyoming received a judgment 
through the Court of Claims. There is 
in that fund approximately $850,000. 
The Indian tribe, through their tribal 
council, last spring voted to request the 
Congress and the Government that they 
be permitted to invest a portion of that 
fund in Government War bonds. Each 
one of the enrolled members of the tribe 


It is; yes. 
It carries new legisla- 


It is a legis- 
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was to have purchased in his name by 
the Secretary of the Interior one $500 
bond. The amendment provides merely 
that the fund now on deposit in the 
Treasury shall be transferred from the 
open account bearing interest in which 
it is carried, to War bonds, one for each 
member of the tribe. 

The provision was enacted in the Inte- 
rior Department bill, but it provided that 
the purchase should be made out of the 
interest on the judgment fund. There is 
not sufficient interest to make the pur- 
chase. ‘The desire is to have the pur- 
chase made out of the principal of the 
fund, and the purpose of the amendment 
is merely to make that correction. The 
purchase is being made out of the prin- 
cipal instead of out of the interest. The 
Indians have unanimously endorsed the 
proposal, and the matter has been ap- 
proved twice by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and substantially once by the 
Congress of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming on behalf of his colleague and him- 
self. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 25, after line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics,” on page 27, after line 
8, to insert: 

Development of civil landing areas: For 
the construction, building, completion, and 
development of landing areas and public air- 
ports, subject to the approval of the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission as 
to the availability of manpower and subject 
to the approval of the Chairman of the War 
Production Board as to the availability of 
critical materials, including construction pre- 
viously undertaken by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration and for all necessary engineer- 
ing and administrative expenses in the field, 
$9,907,890, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall not be construed as precluding the use 
of other appropriations available for any of 
the purposes for which this appropriation is 
made: Provided further, That any or all of 
the foregoing appropriation of $9,907,890 may 
be transferred to any other Federal agency 
organized to undertake the work herein pro- 
vided for either by contract or by force ac- 
count, and such agency is authorized to pro- 
ceed with such work, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of the Interior— 
Solid Fuels Administrator for War,” on 
page 28, line 8, after the numerals “1944,” 
to strike out “$950,000” and insert 
“$3,550,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
Subhead “Office of Fishery Coordina- 
tion,” on page 30, line 2, after the nu- 
merals “1944”, to strike out “$150,000” 
and insert “$200,000.” 

Tne amendment was agreed to. 
LXXXIX——658 











The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Indian Affairs,” on 
page 30, after line 17, to insert: 

Payment to Frank O. Jones, Sac and Fox 
Indians, Oklahoma (tribal fund): For pay- 
ment to Frank O. Jones for services per- 
formed while a member of the Sac and Fox, 
Oxlahoma, Tribal Council, $36.32, payable out 
of funds on deposit in the Treasury to the 
credit of said tribe of Indians. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, 
after line 22, to insert: 

Expenses of attorneys, Chickasaw Nation 
of Indians, Oklahoma (tribal funds): For 
expenses of attorneys of record for the Chick- 
asaw Nation of Indians, Oklahoma, employed 
under authority of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. 537), $1,000, payable out of funds 
on deposit in the Treasury to the credit of 
said tribe of Indians. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
after line 3, to insert: 

Support of Osage Agency and pay of tribal 
officers, Oklahoma (tribal funds): For the 
employment at the rate of $4,500 per annum 
of a tribal attorney, fiscal year 1944, $2,625, 
payable from funds held by the United States 
in trust for the Osage Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I desire 
to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment on page 31, at the end of 
line 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 31, at the 
end of line 8, after the word “Oklahoma” 
it is proposed to insert, “Provided that 
said attorney be appointed by the Osage 
Tribal Council.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, this is 
a claims matter, but being a member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs I offer 


the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 


have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I suggest that the amendment 
to the committee amendment be modified 
slightly by inserting after the word “ap- 
pointed” the words “with the approval 
of the Osage Tribal Council.” I am 
doubtful if the Indians can make the 
appointment. The appointment must be 
made by the Secretary of the Interior. I 
think the appointment should be made 
with the approval of the Council, and I 
suggest that that modification be made. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I accept the suggestion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, and 
modify the amendment accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CHAvEz] to the committee 
amendment, on page 31, at the end of 
line 8. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
after line 8, to insert: 


as amended, was 
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Expenses of attorneys, Creek Nation of 
Indians, Oklahoma (tribal funds): For ex- 
penses of attorneys of record for the Creek 
Nation of Indians, Oklahoma, employed un- 
der authority of the act of May 24, 1924 (43 
Stat. 139), $2,000, payable out of funds on 
deposit in the Treasury to the credit of said 
tribe of Indians. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, 
after line 14, to insert: 


Expenses of attorneys, Seminole Nation 
of Indians, Oklahonra (tribal funds): For 
expenses of attorneys of record for the Semi- 
nole Nation of Indians, Oklahoma, employed 
under authority of the act of May 20, 1924 
(43 Stat. 133-134), $2,000, payable out of 
funds on deposit in the Treasury to the 
credit of said tribe of Indians. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
after line 20, to insert: 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

Water conservation and utility projects: 
For an additional amount for water conser- 
vation and utility projects, fiscal year 1944, 
including a total limitation of $800,000 for 
surveys, investigations, plans, and specifica- 
tions, and administrative expenses in con- 
nection therewith (of which not to exceed 
$30,000 shall be available for departmental 
personal services), as authorized by the act 
of August 11, 1939 (16 U. S. C. 590y and 
590z), as amended by the act of July 16, 
1943 (Public Law 152), to remain available 
until expended, $2,800,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Mines,” on page 32, 
after line 16, to strike out: 


Economics of mineral industries: The limi- 
tation upon the amount that may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia in the fiscal year 1944 is hereby 
increased from $322,500 to $333,780. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Economics cf mineral industries: For an 
additional amount for economics of mineral 
industries, fiscal year 1944, including the ob- 
jects specified under this head in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, 1944, $18,500; 
and the limitation upon the amount that may 
be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby increased to 
$350,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Fish and Wildlife Service”, on 
page 35, after line 4, to insert: 


Construction of byproducts plants, Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska: For the enlargement of the 
byproduct plant, for the utilization of fur- 
Seal carcasses, on St. Paul Island, and the 
construction of a similar plant on St. George 
Island, including the purchase and installa- 
tion of machinery and other equipment, fiscal 
year 1944, to remain available until expended, 
$275,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 36, to insert: 

GOVERNMENT IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Salaries and expenses: For 
amount for salaries and expenses, govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands, fiscal year 1944, 
including the objects specified for the apr 
priation for this purpose in the Interior 
partment Appropriation Act, 1944, $18,000 


an additional 





D 


- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next ayaendment was, on page 36, 
after line 6, to insert: 

Agricultural experiment station and voca- 
tional school: For an additional amount for 
salaries and expenses, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Vocational School, Virgin 
Islands, fiscal year 1944, including the objects 
Specified for the appropriation for this pur- 
‘pose in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, $4,675. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, 
after line 12, to insert: 
PUERTO RICO HURRICANE RELIEF 
The limitation of $20,000 upon the amount 
that may be expended for administrative ex- 
penses, Puerto Rico hurricane relief, con- 
tained in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, is hereby increased to $25,350. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Justice,” on 
page 36, after line 18, to insert: 

LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Claims Division: For an additional amount 
for salaries, Claims Division, Department of 
Justice, fiscal year 1944, $30,000- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion,” on page 37, line 6, after the word 
“in,” to insert “Senate Document Num- 
bered 127 and”; and, in line 7, after the 
name “Congress,” to strike out “$253.58” 
and insert “$379.20.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, tinder the 
heading “Department of Labor—Office 
of the Secretary,” on page 37, line 24, 
after the word “stations”, to strike out 
“$250,000” and insert “$125,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 38, to insert: 

WOMEN’S BUREAU 

Salaries and expenses: For an additiona: 
amount for salaries and expenses, Women’s 
Bureau, fiscal year 1944, $125,000, including 
the objects under this head and items other- 
wise properly chargeable to the appropria- 
tions for contingent expenses, traveling ex- 
penses, and printing and binding, in the De- 
partment of Labor Appropriation Act, 1944, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may 
I have the attention of the acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
‘tions? On page 38, in the item of the 
Women’s Bureau, an additional appro- 
priation of $125,000 is provided. I wish 
to call the attention of the Senator to 
that item, and ask him if he will impress 
upon the House conferees the importance 
of the item. The Women’s Bureau was 
created during the last war, in 1918. to 
look after the women working in indus- 
try. Approximately 18,000,000 women 
ere now working in industry in the 
United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We went into the 
matter very fully, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and, of course, the 
importance of the item will be impressed 
on the conferees on the part of the 
House. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What I wanted to 
point out is that under the act of 1918 
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the Women’s Bureau is the only organi- 
zation established by law which has 
charge of policing, and inspection, and 
helping women who are working in in- 
dustry. The Bureau has only about 
$190,000 this year. I am told that this 
amount provided by the committee 
amendment will be absolutely necessary, 
and I-hope the House conferees will 
concur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Navy Department—Office of 
the Secretary,” on page 38, line 16, after 
the word “in”, to insert “Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 114 and”; and in line 18, 
after the name “Congress”, to strike out 
“$12,997.86” and insert “$17,707.30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts,” on page 38, after line 19, to 
insert: 

Pay, subsistence, and transportation of 
naval personnel: The number of officers above 
the rank of captain, who may receive flight 


pay during the fiscal year 1944, is increased” 


from 45 to 60. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, 
line 2, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$750,000,000” and insert “$500,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Yards and Docks,” 
on page 39, after line 8, to strike out: 


The appropriation “Public Works, Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks,” shall be avail- 
able for the payment of compensation of 
those employees of contractors who are 
known to have been taken by an enemy as 
a prisoner, hostage, or otherwise, while em- 
ployed on Wake Island, at such rates as the 
Secretary of the Navy may determine to be 
equitable and just (not to exceed the rates 
of wages being paid for comparable posi- 
tions to employees of the Navy Department 
in areas nearest to the places of employ- 
ment of such contractors’ employees at the 
time of their having been taken by an 
enemy), until such time as such employees 
may be returned to such places as may be 
provided for in their contracts of employ- 
ment: Provided, That no compensation shall 
be payable after the death of such an em- 
ployee has been established or can be legally 
presumed to have occurred: Provided further, 
That compensation paid in pursuance here- 
of, to be effected by or through the con- 
tractor, shall be in lieu of any payments 
authorized by Public 784, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, approved December 2, 1942. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, 
after line 2, to insert: 


The act entitled “An act to provide benefits 
for the injury, disability, death, or enemy 
detention of employees of contractors with 
the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 2, 1942 (42 U.S. C., sec. 
1701), is amended by adding: 


(a) To the last paragraph of section 101 (b) 


(1) of such act, after changing the final period 
therein to a colon, the following: “And pro- 
vided further, That where such person is 
found to be missing from his place of employ- 
ment, whether or not such person then actu- 
ally was engaged in the course of his employ- 
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ment, under circumstances supporting an in- 
ference that his absence is due to the bellig- 
erent action of an enemy or is known to have 
been taken by an enemy as a prisoner, hos- 
tage, or otherwise, the amount of benefits to 
be credited to the account of such person 
under this subsection, and for the purposes 
of this subsection only, shall be 100 percent of 
the average weekly wages of such person, ex- 
cept that in computing such benefits such 
average weekly wages (a) shall not exceed the 
average weekly wages paid to civilian em- 
ployees of the United States in the same or 
most similar occupation in the area nearest 
to the place of employment where such per- 
son was last employed, and (b) shall not 
exceed the average weekly wages of such 
absent person at the time such absence began, 
and 70 percent of such average weekly wage 
so determined shall be disbursed to the de- 
pendent or dependents of such person, irre- 
spective of the limitations of section 9 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, but should there be more than 
one such dependent, the distribution of such 
70 percent shall be proportionate to the per- 
centages allowed for dependents by section 9 
of such Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, and if such manner of dis- 
bursement in any case would result in injus- 
tice or excessive allowance for a dependent, 
the Commission may, in its discretion, modify 
such percentage or apportionment to meet the 
requirements of the case.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, 
after line 13, to insert: 


(b) To subsection (c) of section 105 of 
such act, the following: 

“Where any person specified in section 101 
(a), or any dependent, beneficiary, or allottee 
of such person, or the legal representative or 
estate of any such entities, after having ob- 
tained benefits under this title, seeks through 
any proceeding, claim, or otherwise, brought 
or maintained against the employer, the 
United States, or other person, to recover 
Wages, payments in lieu of wages, or any 
sum claimed as for services rendered, or for 
failure to furnish transportation, or for liq- 
uidated or unliquidated damages under the 
employment contract, or any other benefit, 
and the right in respect thereto is alleged 
to have accrued during or as to any period 
of time in respect of which payments under 
this title in such case have been made, and 
in like cases where a recovery is made or 
allowed, the Commission shall have the right 
of intervention and a lien and right of re- 
covery to the extent of any payments paid 
and payable under this title in such case, 
provided the cost of such wages, payments 
in lieu of wages, or other such right, may 
be directly or indirectly paid by the United 
States; and any amounts recovered under 
this subsection shall be covered into the fund 
established under section 35 of such act of 
September 7, 1916, as amended.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, 
after line 12, to insert: 

The amendment in paragraph (a) shall be- 
come effective the first day of the month next 
following the approval of this act. The 
amendment in paragraph (b) shall become 
effective as of the effective date of title I of 
such act of December 2, 1942. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, 
after line 17, to strike out: 


MARINE CORPS 


General expenses: The appropriation “Gen- 
eral expenses, Marine Corps, 1944,” shall be 
available for civilian clothing, including an 
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overcoat when necessary, the cost of all not 
to exceed $25 per person to enlisted person- 
nel given discharges for bad conduct, unde- 
sirability, unsuitability, or inaptitude. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, 
after line 23, to insert: 
INCREASE AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVAL VESSELS 

Subject to authorization by other law, the 
appropriations “Construction and machin- 
ery” and “Armor, armament, and ammuni- 
tion,” shall be available for the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of additional 
auxiliaries, when such acquisition and con- 
version or construction has been directed by 
the President, and for the acquisition and 
conversion or construction of additional 
landing craft and district craft as the Sec- 
retary may determine to be necessary for 
the conduct of the war. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Coast Guard,” on page 43, line 
17, after the word “in” to insert “Senate 
Document Numbered 113 and”; and in 
line 19, after the name “Congress,” to 
strike out “$3,061.09” and_ insert 
“$3,145.57.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “General provisions,” on page 
44, after line 2, to insert: 

On and after July 1, 1943, the limitation 
on the cost of civilian clothing per person, in- 
cluding an overcoat when necessary, for en- 
listed personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard given discharges for bad 
conduct, undesirability, unsuitability, or in- 
aptitude is hereby increased to $30. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “War Department—Rivers and 
Harbors,” on page 52, line 5, after the 
word “enlargement”, to insert “subject to 
the approval of the Chief of Engineers.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
after line 13, to insert: 

Reimbursement for damages on the Illinois 
River, Ill.: For reimbursement on account 
of damages arising as a result of projects on 
the Illinois River, Ili., as authorized by Public 
Law 168, Seventy-eighth Congress, approved 
October 23, 1943, $303,500, to remain available 
until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 52, 
after line 19, to insert: 


GENERAL PROVISION 


Damage claims: For the payment of claims 
for damage to or loss or destruction of prop- 
erty or personal injury or death adjusted and 
determined by the Secretary of War under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the settlement of claims for damage 
to or loss or destruction of property or per- 
scnal injury or death caused by military per- 
sonnel or civilian employees, or otherwise in- 
cident to activities, of the War Department 
or of the Army,” approved July 3, 1943 (Public 
Law No. 112), as fully set forth in Senate 
Document No, 111, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
$31,960.75. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments to the items claims and judg- 
ments beginning on page 54 and ending 
on page 80, be adopted en bloc, 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, are these all claims 
which are in the form of judgments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments to the claims 
and judgments will be adopted en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 

Under the heading “Title Il—Judg- 
ments and authorized claims—Property, 
damage claims,” on page 54, line 1, after 
the name “Federal Works Agency”, to 
strike out “$1,060.12” and insert “$1,- 
085.12.” 

On page 54, line 12, after the words 
“In all”, to strike out “$22°622.70” and 
insert “$22,647.70.” 

On page 54, after line 12, to insert: 

(b) For the payment of claims for damages 
to or losses of privately owned property ad- 
justed and determined by the following re- 
spective departments and independent estab- 
lishments, under the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to provide a method for 
the settlement cf claims arising against the 
Government of the United States in the sum 
not exceeding $1,000 in any one case’, ap- 
proved December 28, 1922 (31 U. S. C. 215), 
as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 
115, Seventy-eighth Congress, as follows: 

Executive Office of the President: 

Office for Emergency Management: 

Division of Central Administrative Serv- 
ices, $87.29; 

Federal Works Agency, $78; 

National Housing Agency, $32.09; 

Department of Agriculture, $356.03; 

Department of the Interior, $201.80; 

Department of Justice, $6.75; 

Navy Department, $6,949.60; 

Treasury Department, $97.81; 

In all, $7,809.37. 


Under the subhead “Judgments, 
United States Courts,” on page 56, line 
7, after the word “in,” to insert “Senate 
Document No. 117 and”; in line 11, after 
the name “War Department,” to strike 
out “$3,045.38” and insert “$4,766.25”, and 
in line 12, after the words “In all,” to 
strike out “$3,178.83” and insert “$4,- 
899.70.” 

Under the subhead “Judgments, 
United States Court of Claims,” on page 
57, line 1, after the word “in,” to insert 
“Senate Document No. 116 and.” 

On page 57, after line 3, to strike out: 

Independent establishments: Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, $2,496.56; 


y On page 57, after line 5, to strike out: 
Federal Works Agency: Public Buildings 
Administration, $23,732.66; 
On page 57, after line 7, to insert: 


Independent establishments: 

Veterans’ Administration, $2,496.56; 

Federal Works Agency: 

Public Buildings Administration, 
732.66; 

Work Projects Administration, $49,192.31; 


On page 57, after line 12, to insert: 
Executive Office of the President: 

Office for Emergency Management: 

War Production Board, $21,095.96; 

On page 57, after line 16, to insert: 
Post Office Department, $754,888.32. 


$23,- 


On page 57, line 20, after the words 
“In all’, to strike out “$84,991.83” and 


insert “$910,168.42.” 
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Under the subhead “Audited claims,” 
on page 68, after line 8, to insert the fol- 


lowing new section: 


Sec. 204. (b) For the payment of the fol- 
lowing claims, certified to be due by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office under appropriations 
the balances of which have been carried to the 
surplus fund under the provisions of section 
5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (31 U.S. C. 713), 
and under appropriations heretofore treated 
as permanent, being for the service of the 
fiscal year 1941 and prior years, unless other- 
wise stated, and which have been certified to 
Congress under section 2 of the act of July 
7, 1884 (5 U. S. C. 266), as fully set forth in 
Senate Document No. 119, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, there is appropriated as follows: 

Legislative: For public printing and bind- 
ing, Government Printing Office, $48. 

The Judiciary: For fees of commissioners, 
United States courts, $350. 

For contingent expenses, United States Cus- 
toms Court, $31. 

For fees and expenses of conciliation com- 
missioners, United States courts, $550. 

For miscellaneous expenses, United States 
courts, $15. 

Independent offices: For Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, $15.65. 

For miscellaneous expenses, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, $38.19. 

For salaries and expenses, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 70 cents. 

For miscellaneous expenses, National La- 
bor Relations Board, $2.80. 

For contingent expenses, General Account- 
ing Office, $20.82. 

For conservation and use of agricultural 
land resources, Department of Agriculture 
(transfer to General Accounting Office), $4.81. 

For youth work and student aid, National 
Youth Administration, $16,416.56. 

For pay of personnel and maintenance of 
hospitals, Public Health Service, $7.29. 

For disease and sanitation investigations, 
Social Security Act, Public Health Service, 
42 cents. 

For disease and sanitation investigations, 
Public Health Service, $2. 

For disease and sanitation investigations, 
Public Health Service, $1. 

For cooperation with the American re- 
publics (transfer to Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service), $278.80. 

For maintenance, National Institute of 
Health, Public Health Service, $25.16. 

For salaries and expenses, Social Security 
Board, $17.23. 

For salaries and expenses, National Youth 
Administration, $296.03. 

For repair, preservation, and equipment, 
Public Buildings, Procurement Division, 
$252.04. 

For repair, preservation, and equipment, 
Public Buildings Administration, $77.50. 

For salaries and expenses, public buildings 
outside the District of Columbia, Public 
Buildings Administration, $5.31. 

For repair, preservation, and equipment, 
public buildings outside the District of 
Columbia, Public Buildings Admnistration, 
$8,485.10. 

For general administrative expenses, pub- 
lic buildings branch, Procurement Division, 
$1.25. 

For salaries and expenses, public buildings 
and grounds in the Distriet of Columbia, 
Public Buildings Administration, $465.90. 

For administrative expenses, Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration, $219.66. 

For administrative expenses, United States 
Housing Authority, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, $23.96. 

For administrative expenses, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, $8.39. 

For salaries and expenses, 
ministration, $3,420.05. 


Veterans’ Ad- 
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For printing and binding, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, $378.50. 

For Army and Navy pensions, $50. 

Department of Agriculture: For salaries 
and expenses, library, Department of Agri- 
culture, $124.97. 

For special research fund, Department of 
Agriculture, $90. y 

For salaries and expenses, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, $862.75. 

For National Industrial Recovery, Resettle- 
ment Administration, submarginal lands 
(transfer to Agriculture) , $9,664.32. 

For salaries and expenses, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, $14.22. 

For salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation 
Service, $1,201.83. 

For salaries and expenses, Forest Service, 
$137.14. 

For loans and relief in stricken agricul- 
tural areas (transfer to Farm Credit Admin- 
istration), $520. 

For New England hurricane damage, For- 
est Service, $31.56. 

For acquisition of lands for protection of 
watersheds of navigable streams, $299.95. 

For salaries and expenses, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, $8.40. 

For control of emergency outbreaks of in- 
sect pests and plant diseases, 27 cents. 

For control of emergency outbreaks of in- 
eect pests and plant diseases, 70 cents. 

For exportation and domestic consump- 
tion of agricultural commodities, Department 
of Agriculture, $7,204.18. 

For exportation and domestic consumption 
of agricultural commodities, Department of 
Agriculture (transfer to Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, act June 28, 1937), 
$94.92. 

For exportation and domestic consumption 
of agricultural commodities, Department of 
Agriculture (transfer to Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation), $1,792.58. 

For retirement of cotton pool participation 
trust certificates, Department of Agriculture, 
$9.24, 

For administration of Sugar Act of 1937, 
Department of Agriculture, $18.85. 

For administration of Federal Crop In- 
surance Act, Department of Agriculture, $10. 

For conservation and use of agricultural 
land resources, Department of Agriculture, 
$3 283.09. 

For land utilization and retirement of sub- 
marginal land, Department of Agriculture, 
$626 30. 

For submarginal land program, Farm 
Tenant Act, Department of Agriculture, $12. 

For salaries and expenses, Farm Credit 
Administration, Department of Agriculture, 
$4.65. 

For salaries and expenses, Rural Electrifica- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, $2.30. 

For rural rehabilitation loans, Department 
of Agriculture (advances from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation), $4. 

Department of Commerce: For establish- 
ment of air-navigation facilities, Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, $281.99. 

For maintenance of air-navigation facil- 
ities, Office of Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, $239.85. 

For traveling expenses, 
Commerce, $2. 

For salaries and expenses, Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Commerce, $1.16. 

For salaries and expenses, Weather Bu- 
reau, $1. 

For coastal surveys, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, $749.25. 

For civilian pilot training, Office of Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics, $2,651.48. 

For establishment of air-navigation facili- 
ties, Office of Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, $4,135.57. 

For maintenance of air-navigation facili- 
ties, Civil Aeronautics Authority, $50. 


Department of 
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For salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, $30. 

For air-navigation facilities, $20. 

Department of the Interior: For migratory 
bird conservation fund, Fish and Wildlife 
Service (receipt limitation), $201.62. 

For salaries and expenses, Biological Sur- 
vey, Fish and Wildlife Service, $28.86. 

For inquiry respecting food fishes, Bureau 
of Fisheries, Department of the Interior, 
$3.66. 

For propagation of food fishes, Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of the Interior, $2.40. 

For National Park Service, $34.85. 

For National Industry Recovery, Interior, 
National Park Service, recreational demon- 
stration projects, $10.45. 

For library, Department of the Interior, 
$16.65. 

For expenses, Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, Department of the Inte- 
rior, $60. 

For Geological Survey, $8,466.22. 

For historic sites and buildings, National 
Park Service, $136.55. 

For administrative expenses, Bituminous 
Coal Division, Department of the Interior, 
$10.15. 

For inquiry respecting food fishes, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, $12.80. 

For emergency conservation work (trans- 
fer to Interior, Indians, act February 9, 1937), 
$43.52. 

For Indian boarding schools, $51.88. 

For Indian school support, $84.25 

For purchase and transportation of Indian 
supplies, $2.13. 

For Civilian Conservation Corps (transfer 
to Interior, Indians), $101.22. 

For conservation of health among Indians, 
$728.23. 

For agriculture and stock raising among 
Indians, $13.33. 

For maintenance, Fruitlands irrigation 
project, Navajo Reservation, N. Mex. (reim- 
bursable), $14.10. 

For Indian service supply fund, $311.96. 

Department of Justice: For salaries and 
expenses, lands division, Department of. Jus- 
tice, $340.49. 

For salaries and expenses of marshals, and 
so forth, Department of Justice, $84.69. 

For salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (national defense) , $35.52. 

For fees of witnesses, Department of 
Justice, $13.70. 

For miscellaneous expenses, United States 
courts (transfer to Justice), $119.42. 

For support of United States prisoners, 
$465. 

For Federal jails and correctional institu- 
tions, maintenance, $12.64. 

For contingent expenses, Department of 
Justice, $59.75. . 

For salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau 
of InveStigation, $5. 

For traveling expenses, 
Justice, $5.92. 

For miscellaneous salaries and expenses, 
field, Department of Justice, $396. 

For penitentiaries and reformatories, 
maintenance, $419.36. 

Department of Labor: For traveling ex- 
penses, Department of Labor, $263.61. 

Navy Department: For Naval Training Sta- 
tion, San Diego, Calif., $498.94. 

For miscellaneous expenses, Navy, $342.73. 

For rebuilding and repairing stations, and 
so forth, Coast Guard, $40.50. 

For pay, Marine Corps, $1.20. 


Department of 
a 


For general expenses, Marine Corps, 
$10,742.85. 1. 
For aviation, 1938 contracts, Navy, 
$71,348.96. 


For general expenses, Lighthouse Service, 
Coast Guard (Navy), $37.18. 

For fuel and transportation, Navy, $63. 

For maintenance, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, $5,851.75. ° 
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For pay and allowances, Coast Guard, $216. 

For engineering, Bureau of Engineering, 
$94,119.36. 

For Naval Reserve, $1,426.17. 

For engineering, Navy, $44,098.25. 

For pay and allowances, Coast Guard 
(Navy), $220.65. 

For general expenses, Coast Guard (Navy), 
$4,034.02. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, Navy, 
$695,404.01. 

For aviation, Navy, $555,518.89. 

For maintenance, Bureau 
$809,942.76. 

For salaries, lighthouse vessels, 
Guard (Navy), $2,179.69. 

For pay, subsistence, and transportation, 
Navy, $8,773.98. 

For maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, $9,450.82. 

For National Industrial Recovery, Navy 
allotment, $186.17. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, Bureau 
of Ordnance, $896. 

For rebuilding and repairing stations, and 
so forth, Coast Guard (Navy), $300. 

Post Office Department: For indemnities, 
domestic mail, $172.12. 

For operating supplies for public buildings, 
Post Office Department, $2.72. 

Department of State: For transportation, 
Foreign Service, $1,154.44. 

For contingent expenses, Foreign Service, 
$354.25. 

For foreign service pay adjustment, appre- 
ciation of foreign currencies (State), $88.46. 

Treasury Department: For collecting the 
revenue from customs, $81.26. 

For salaries and expenses, Division of Dis- 
bursement, $1.94. 

War Department: For Army transporta- 
tion, $195.16. 

For National Guard, $30.53. 

For working fund, War, ordnance, $20,- 
582.31. 

For pay of the Army, $742.70. 

For subsistence of the Army, $8.85. 

For barracks and quarters, $2.40, 

For replacing clothing and equipage, 
$277.44. 

For replacing regular supplies of the Army, 
$10.08. 

For clothing and equipage, Army, $47.52. 

For cemeterial expenses, War Department, 
$2.02. 

For Civilian Conservation Corps (transfer 
to War), $2,001.86. 

For emergency conservation work (trans- 
fer to War, act Feb. 9, 1937), $36.40. 

For emergency conservation fund (trans- 
fer to War, act Mar, 31, 1933) , $51.47. 

For loans and relief in stricken agricultural 
areas (transfer from emergency conservation 
work to War, act June 19, 1934), $8.65. 

For emergency conservation fund (transfer 
to War, act June 19, 1934), $73.97. 

District of Columbia: Washington Aque- 
duct, District of Columbia, $2.84. 

Total, audited claims, section 204 (b), 
$2,419,868.84, together with such additional 
sum due to increases in rates of exchange 
as may be necessary to pay claims in the for- 
eign currency and interest as specified in 
certain of the settlements of the General 
Accounting Office. 


On page 80, line 4, after the word “in”, 
to insert “Senate Document numbered 
118 and”; and in line 5, after the :1zumer- 
als “317”, to strike out “$2,880.82” and 
insert “$3,217.92.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amenament on page 8, in line 
2, was passed over. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 8, line 2, 
after “expenses” it is proposed to strike 


of Ships, 
Coast 
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out “$5,900,000” and to insert “$5,233,- 
000.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope the committee amendment will be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, by 
direction of the committee, I now offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

he CureF CLerK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 306. No funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated for the War Department shall 
be used divectly or indirectly for or devoted 
to the purpose of the cancelation of existing 
certificates of authority with respect to the 
manufacture and distribution of Army in- 
signia and no such funds shall be used di- 
rectly or indirectly either to enforce or an- 
nounce the provisions of order AR 600-90, as 
amended, or any amended or similar or com- 
parable order or regulation restricting the 
manufacture and distribution of Army in- 
signla. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offer the following amendment to 
the amendment: At the end of the sec- 
tion, strike out the period and add a 
semicolon and the following: “Provided, 
That this section shall be effective as of 
date March 1, 1943.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment to the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Without objection, the amendment as 
amended is agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] and myself, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. Immediately after 
the heading “War Department,” it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

MILITARY ACTIVITIES 

Sec. —, Nothing contained in this act or 
in the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 1, 1943, shall 
be construed to prevent or to interfere with 
the instruction, education, training, trans- 
portation, or service of class IV-E conscien- 
tious objectors within or outside of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 
when such instruction, education, training, 
transportation, or service is conducted and 
paid for by a religious or philanthropic 
agency for the purpose of carrying out relief 
operations, or to prevent persons paid from 
appropriations made by the said acts from 
incidentally facilitating the said instruction, 


education, training, transpartation, and relief 
services, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, 
President, in support of the amendment, 
I submit a statement which I will not 
read, but which I ask to have incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

This amendment is being presented to per- 
mit the sending of 70 trained ambulance men, 


The 
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classified IV-E (conscientious objectors), to 
serve with the Friends ambulance unit in 
China. 

This proposal to send such men to China 
has been approved by Major General Kirk, 
Surgeon General of the United States Army, 
and Lieutenant General Stilwell, commander 
of the United States Army in China. This re- 
quest was cleared with President Roosevelt, 
with Secretary of War Stimson, and with 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, head of Selec- 
tive Service. The request was endorsed by 
Loo Chi Teh, Surgeon General of the Chinese 
Army, by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Chungking and by the Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States, Wei Tao-ming. 

The Friends ambulance unit has been 
working in China for 2 years, under the 
auspices of the Chinese Government. It fer- 
ried medical supplies on the Burma Road un- 
til that was closed. Now it is engaged in the 
transportation of drugs and medical sup- 
plies and in rendering medical aid to Chinese 
troops on the Yunnan front. Since the 
Friends ambulance unit went to China, it has 
lost 4 men by death, 6 men have been in- 
valided out of the service and 6 have been 
withdrawn for other reasons. Not only is the 
need most urgent but it is anticipated that 
impending military operations will greatly 
increase it. As a result, the unit, now total- 
ing 95 members, is in urgent need of replace- 
ments and enlargement. This was recognized 
a year ago when the Chinese Ambassador and 
the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs en- 
dorsed the proposal to send out 70 additional 
Americans. The matter was considered by 
the President and the Secretary of War with 
a favorable recommendation in January 1943 
that the men should be released from the 
civilian public service camps. 

Accordingly, training courses were organ- 
ized for selected men and the first seven men 
embarked for China in June 1943. The entire 
expense of this project was borne by funds 
administered by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee as is the total operations of 
the Friends ambulance unit in China. This 
amendment is not asking for a penny of ap- 
propriations but merely the removal of one 
obstacle to carrying out this request for in- 
creased medical aid by the Chinese authori- 
ties. 

In June 1943 a clause was attached to the 
Military Appropriations Act stating that none 
of the military appropriations shall be used 
for overseas relief activities of men classified 
IV-E nor should such funds be used for the 
compensation of persons assisting their train- 
ing, transportation, or relief work. 

On first evidence it did not seem that the 
clause attached to the Military Appropria- 
tions Act had any bearing on the work of 
the Friends’ ambulance unit in China which 
is financed by private funds and does not re- 
quire the assistance of personnel who receive 
compensation from the military appropria- 
tions. However, the fact that the officers of 
the Selective Service System are compen- 
sated from military funds has been inter- 
preted to prohibit them from signing the 
necessary papers to authorize the transfer of 
the men from civilian public service camps to 
the auspices of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

In view of this interpretation, the seven 
men who sailed in June were halted in their 
journey at Durban, South Africa, and were 
ordered by the Department of State to return 
to the United States. They are now on their 
way home. In the meantime, the Chinese 
Government through its Ambassador, For- 
eign Office and Office of the Surgeon General 
of the Chinese Army, has expressed its 
strongest wish that the men should be per- 
mitted to render medical relief service in ac- 
cordance with the plans that have been laid. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I now request unanimous con- 
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sent to have printed in the Rrecorp a let- 
ter from the President of the United 
States, a letter from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, a letter from the Surgeon General 
of China, and a letter from the Am- 
bassador from China. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letters be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in support of the 
amendment just read. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Waite Howse, 
Washington, February 13, 1943. 
Mr. CLARENCE E. PICKETT, 
Executive Secretary, American Friends 
Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Pickett: I am conscious of 
the benevolent work of the Society of Friends 
and have read with interest the narrative 
report on the activities of the Friends’ am- 
bulance unit in China. I approve your re- 
quest to obtain 70 volunteers from civilian 
work camps for nredical relief, sanitation, 
and public-health work in China, and I have 
taken the matter up with the Secretary of 
War. He tells me that he has discussed this 
matter with you and that at his request the 
National Director of Selective Service has 
agreed to cooperate with you in securing 
the volunteers you desire and in procuring 
passports for them. 

It is understood that these volunteers will 
function under the auspices of the Society 
of Friends and will not, while so engaged, 
become an active part of the armed forces 
of the United States or other nation. 

I suggest that you contact the Director of 
Selective Service, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, for 
further information and assistance in your 
undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFrricr OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, November 12, 1943. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: On the cabled recom- 
mendation of Lieutenant General Stilwell, we 
are glad to support the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee to secure the 
release of 70 trained ambulance men who are 
classified IV-E (conscientious objectors) and 
now in civilian public-service camps. These 
men are needed in China for the medical and 
transport work of the Friends ambulance 
unit, which is aiding the Chinese forces in 
Yunnan. 

The President and Secretary of War ap- 
proved the proposal to send these men last 
January, but a clause in the Military Ap- 
propriations Act of 1944 now restricts them 
to the United States. We understand that 
you are prepared to introduce an amendment 
to the forthcoming deficiency appropriation 
bill which will permit these men to engage 
in overseas relief work at the expense of pri- 
vate agencies. It may be of assistance to you 
in this effort to know that the War Depart- 
ment is in accord with such an amendment 
and that Lieutenant General Stilwell ap- 
proves the work of the Friends ambulance 
unit. 

Members of the Friends ambulance unit 
gave valuable medical assistance to the Chi- 
nese and American forces under Lieutenant 
Genera] Stilwell during the Burma campaign. 
They are now doing essential work for the 
Chinese forces and urgently need additional 
personnel to carry out their duties. Ameri- 
can Army officers in China have had many 
opportunities to observe the Friends in action 
and highly commend their skill and devotion. 
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We believe that the use of conscientious ob- 
jectors as medical and ambulance personnel 
in war zones is entirely appropriate. In the 
case of the Chinese Army, the Friends help 
to meet urgent needs which otherwise could 
not be met. 
Sincerely yours, 
NorMAn T. Kirx, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Surgeon General. 


CHUNGKING, October 21, 1943. 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Fau proposed contribution needed imple- 
ment our medical-service plan Yunnan. 
Strongly endorse their request for additional 
personnel, 

Loo Cur DEH, 
Surgeon General. 

CHINESE EMBASSY, 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1943. 

Mr, CLARENCE E. PICKETT, 
Executive Secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Pickett: In reference to your let- 
ter of December 11, I take pleasure in inform- 
ing you that I have received a message from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs stating that 
the project of the Friends ambulance unit 
has the support of the Chinese Government. 

In brief, it is our understanding that your 
committee proposes to send in 1943, 70 addi- 
tional American men to augment the "riends 
ambulance unit in China. The new person- 
nel would include medical doctors, engineers, 
auto mechanics, and public-health and sani- 
tation technicians. They will work in col- 
laboration with the Chinese official and pri- 
vate agencies in the field of civilian relief, 
control of epidemic diseases, and public 
health. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my deep appreciation of the valuable services 
your committee has rendered to the Chinese 
people, and I sincerely hope that the project 
of sending additional men to China can be 
successfully carried out. 

Sincerely yours, 
WEI TAO-MING, 
Ambassador. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have no further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. . 

The bill (H. R. 3598) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. 


President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 


Chair appointed Mr. McKELiar, Mr. 
Guass, Mr. HAypEN, Mr. Typincs, Mr. 
RussELt, Mr. Nye, Mr. Lopce, and Mr. 
Horman conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 648. An act for the relief of Arthur C. 
Norcutt; 

8.990. An act for the relief of the Wash- 
ington, Brandywine & Point Lookout Rail- 
road Co.; 

S. 1001. An act for the relief of the Meadow 
Brook Club; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Verna Mae 
Rossell and Winifred Rossell Mooney; 

S. 1049. An act to authorize the payment 
of additional compensation to special coun- 
sel in the case of United States against 
Standard Oil Co. of California; 

8.1282. An act for the relief of Eric W. 
Rodgers; 

S.1290. An act for the relief of William 
Carroll Knox; 

8.1315. An act providing for the trans- 
fer to the custody and control of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy certain lands comprising a 
portion of Croatan National Forest in the 
State of North Carolina; 

H.R. 247. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Richard Dodge Beale, deceased; 

H. R.937. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Luther Clyde Nanny; 

H.R. 1973. An act for the relief of Albert 
Ferguson and Ozelle Ferguson; 

H.R. 2188. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the payment of allowance on death 
of officer or enlisted rian to widow, or person 
designated, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2190. An act for the relief of Mar- 
guerite R. McElroy; 

H.R. 2299. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; 

H.R. 3070. An act to repeal the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts, to establish quotas, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3309. An act to suspend temporarily 
the application of sections 3114 and 3115 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; 

H.R. 3363. An act extending the time with- 
in which applications under section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code must be made; 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the fortieth anniversary of the first 
airplane flight by Wilbur and Orville Wright; 
and 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to extend 
the time limit for immunity. 


DEATH OF MAJ. VINCENT FP. HARRINGTON 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, it is 
my misfortune to announce that I have 
just had confirmed by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department the passing of a very 
distinguished statesman, a former Rep- 
resentative from my home district in 
Iowa, Representative Vincent F. Har- 
rington, who resigned to become a major 
of the Army Air Transport, and has been 
serving in England. He died a few days 
ago from a heart attack, and the Adju- 
tant General’s Office has just confirmed 
the news. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR BAR- 
BOUR BY THE RADIO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the ex- 

ecutive committee of the Radio Corre- 

spondents’ Association adopted a reso- 
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lution in commemoration of our late col- 
league, Hon. W. Warren Barbour, which 
reads as follows: 


Whereas Hon. W. Warren Barbour, Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, has been called by 
death; and 

Whereas Senator Barbour, with Senator 
GILLETTE, cf Iowa, sponsoded the resolution 
adopted by the United States Senate estab- 
lishing the radio correspondents’ gallery and 
during his life maintained a friendly interest 
in the gallery, its members, and its activities: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of 
the Radio Correspondents’ Association, That 
it extends its sympathy to the members of 
the family of the late Senator Barbour; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the family of the late Senator Bar- 
bour and extended upon the minutes of the 
executive committee of the Radio Corre- 
spondents’ Association. 

Eart GopwIn, 
Acting President, 
RICHARD HARKNESS, 
Secretary. 


REINSTATEMENT IN CIVIL LIFE OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES—MEMO- 
RANDUM BY COL. LEWIS SANDERS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at my re- 
quest, Col. Lewis Sanders, Chief of 
the Reemployment Division of the Se- 
lective Service System, has prepared a 
memorandum presenting an account of 
the actual current operations of the 
armed forces and other Government 
agencies in preparing members of the 
armed forces for reinstatement in civil 
life when their service in the armed 
forces is completed. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the memorandum pre- 
pared by Colonel Sanders printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


To: Senator Lister HILL. 

From: Col. Lewis Sanders, F. A., Chief of Re- 
employment Division, the Selective Serv- 
ice. 

The following memorandum was prepared 
in response to your request of November 30 to 
present an account of the actual current oper- 
ations of the armed forces and other Gov- 
ernment agencies in preparing members of 
the armed forces for, and reinstating them 
in, civil life. This is supplemental to the 
memorandum introduced in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of October 14, 1943, pages 
8323-8329, by you, which memorandum cov- 
ered the organizational set-up and the in- 
terrelationship of the agencies established by 
the Government for the above purpose. 

All of the agencies concerned have been 
giving each other full cooperation. Their 
work is thoroughly coordinated, and there is 
no duplication of effort. 

There are still several sections of the field 
of operations involved in this large task that 
are not yet covered by the program. Some of 
the most important of these are being cov- 
ered by expansion of the activities of the 
existing agencies under the coordinated pro- 
gram, and others, which cannot be effectively 
covered from existing agencies, are being 
taken care of by organizations now in process 
of formation. There is still a portion of the 
program under study and: experimental re- 
search, so as to develop the most effective 
means of handling the particular section of 
the work. 

The actual work of replacing veterans in 
civil life with jobs is in full operation and has 
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been for many months past. It is not per- 
fected, and it is doubtful if any program 
could have been perfected by this time, 
since any task of this sort has, as an essen- 
tial factor in developing it into an efficiently 
working program, the indispensable element 
of experience, which takes time and for which 
there is no known substitute. The encour- 
eging facts in the situation are that the 
plans have all proved to be soundly con- 
ceived, and that the changes that have to be 
made on the basis of experience, in order to 
correct defects, have been in details of pro- 
cedure and not in basic plans. 

While none of the organizations concerned 
are satisfied with their progress or compla- 
cent over the results, the records indicate 
that under existing circumstances of ready 
employment, only 1 or 2 percent of the vet- 
erans returning to civil life have encountered 
real difficulties. This is indicated by the 
small number of cases being brought to 
State Headquarters of the Selective Service 
System on complaint of veterans, and on the 
records of the Army Emergency Relief and 
the Red Cross as to the number of returning 
veterans to whom they have had to afford 
assistance. 

Steady progress is being made in perfecting 
the machinery for returning veterans to civil 
life through the constant search for defects 
in procedure and their prompt correction, 
as well as the cooperative spirit in which all 
departments of the Government concerned 
with this problem are coordinating their ef- 
forts. 

The work of returning a veteran to civil 
life may be divided into several phases, as 
follows: 

(a) Completing his records, compiling all 
the information on his civilian and military 
occupational experience, education, desires 
as to a job, etc., and determining his apti- 
tudes for employment. 

(b) Making this information available to 
the agencies that will be concerned with the 
actual placement of the veteran in a job, 
or of providing vocational rehabilitation or 
hospitalization, or job training, as may be 
necessary. 

(c) Closing his final military records, and 
giving him his terminal physical examina- 
tion, 

(d) Transferring him from the armed 
forces to civilian life, and placing him in 
contact with the proper agencies. 

The men being discharged fall into cate- 
gories as follows, and require the services 
indicated: 

1. Dishonorably discharged men. Not en- 
titled to any of the special services rendered 
veterans, 

They have available to them the same 
services as any nonveteran civilian can also 
obtain, but no others. Fortunately, only an 
extremely small group of men fall into this 
category, and they are a negligible problem 
from any standpoint. 

2. Honorably discharged veteran with a 
physical disability or wounds requiring .ex- 
tensive hospitalization. 

He goes to the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, where he receives the best of care 
for as long as is needed, plus pension, in 
accordance with the extent of disabilities 
and other factors. 

3. Honorably discharged veterans having a 
Service-connected disability exceeding 10 per- 
cent and requiring vocational rehabilitation 
before they can obtain suitable employment. 

These men are primarily channeled through 
the Veterans’ Administration for their voca- 
tional rehabilitation and for their pension 
claims, They may also require the service 
of the reemployment committeeman or the 
Veterans’ Employment Service and the U. 8S. 
E. S. in the procurement of a fob. 

4. Honorably discharged veterans having a 
service-connected disability of 10 or more 
percent not requiring vocational rehabilita- 
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tion. Their pension claims are the province 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
preparation and prosecution of these claims 
may be done by any one of the recognized 
veterans’ organizations or the Red Cross, any 
of whom perform this service without cost 
to the veteran, and all of whom have long 
experience in handling these matters. 

For those veterans wishing employment 
assistance, their interests are handled 
through their reemployment committeemen, 
who handle directly reinstatement in an old 
job, or for a new job places the case in the 
hands of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
and the United States Employment Service. 

In the event they are unable to place the 
veteran, the reemployment committeeman 
then undertakes direct placement, which at 
present he does personally, and later will do 
through the clearing-house committees. All 
such direct placements are coordinated with 
and channeled through the Employment 
Service. 

5. Honorably discharged veterans with a 
non-service-connected disability. 

The reemployment committeeman sees that 
all necessary information is on hand, and 
makes necessary contacts to place the case in 
the hands of the State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agency, which provides vocational reha- 
bilitation for such cases, free of cost, and 
when needed also provides a limited amount 
for subsistence, under recent act of Congress. 
(It is believed that not all States have yet 
enacted the necessary legislation to enable 
them to take advantage of this service, pro- 
vided in the act of Congress, Public Law 135, 
78th Cong., ch. 221, 1st sess., entitled ‘““Labor- 
Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1944.”) 
For these veterans’ employment rights, the 
reemployment committeeman handles them, 
as in the preceding cases. 

6. Honorably discharged veterans without 
disabilities. These men fall into the follow- 
ing categories: 

(a) Those having a job to which they 
wish to return. 

(b) Those not having a job to which to 
return or desiring a new job. 

(c) Those who wish to take training for 
a special trade or occupation. 

(d) Those who wish to complete their 
education. 

All of the above should have their cases 
handled through their reemployment com- 
mitteemen to insure proper coordination. 
For the man returing to his old job, the com- 
mitteeman handles this directly, or through 
the clearing-house committee. For the vet- 
eran seeking a new job, he is referred first to 
the United States Employment Service, and 
its Veterans’ Employment Division. For the 
man desiring to acquire a special skill or an 
occupation, there are provided courses 
through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, which are 
available without cost to returning veterans, 
the courses being conducted in some 200 col- 
leges. No allowances or subsistence are fur- 
nished with these courses, however, the Gov- 
ernment paying only the tuition. Informa- 
tion regarding the courses is available 
through the reemployment committeeman, 
and at discharge points. For the man wish- 
ing to continue his education, there is no 
present provision—this being one of the 
major fields not yet covered, which subject 
has been laid before the Congress for con- 
sideration by the President. 

Following is the circular covering the edu- 
cational courses available to veterans, as set 
out above, which has been distributed to all 
reemployment committeemen and to all dis- 
charge points in the Army. 


FreperaAL Security AGENCY, UNITED STATES OFr- 
FICE OF EDUCATION—ENGINEERING, SCIENCE, 
AND MANAGEMENT WAR TRAINING 


E. S. M. W. T. training in colleges available 
to veterans—tuition free—short intensive 
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courses to train engineers, phvsicists, chem- 
ists, and production supervisors. 

Qualifications for admission: Applicants 
must be high-school graduates or possess 
equivalent training and experience. College 
training and even college degrees may be re- 
quired for some of the more advanced courses. 

Types of courses: Full- and part-time 
courses averaging from 8 to 16 weeks are 
available and are given on campus at more 
than 200 colleges or at convenienily located 
centers in more than 1,000 cities. 

Joo opportunities: Demands are many and 
continuing for draftsmen and designers; 
radio technicians; inspectors of ordnance, 
radio equipment, aircraft matériel, etc.; in- 
dustrial supervisors and accountants; chem- 
ists; ship layout men; jig, fixture, and tem- 
plate designers; and similar technical per- 
sonnel in numerous war-production enter- 
prises, 

Pay status while learning: Many private 
employers as well as certain governmental 
agencies and branches of the armed services 
make provisions for the payment of wages to 
persons taking E. S. M. W. T. courses. The 
E. S. M. W. T. institutional representatives at 
specific colleges and universities can advice 
applicants concerning these opportunities. 

Placement opportunities: Courses are or- 
ganized only when there is a disclosed need 
in war industries for trained personnel; 
therefore little difficulty is encountered in 
placing those who successfully complete 
them. The facilities of college placement 
bureaus, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, the Veterans’ Placement Service, and the 
Selective Service System are available to as- 
sist trainees to secure jobs after completing 
E. S. M. W. T. courses. Placement, however, 
cannot be guaranteed. 

How and where to apply: Applications for 
enrollment must be made to the college or 
university concerned. A list of the names 
and locations of participating institutions 
where application for training can be made 
is as follows: 

ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
University of Alabama, University. 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena. 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
San Jose State College, San Jose. 
Stanford University, Stanford University. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
University of Redlands, Redlands. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara. 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 
COLORADO 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden. 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins. 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 
University of Denver, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
Yale University, New Haven. 


DELAWARE 

University of Delaware, Newark. 
FLORIDA 

John B. Stetson University, De Land. 

University of Florida, Gainesville. 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta University, Atlanta. 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 


IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 
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ILLINOIS 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago. 
De Paul University, Chicago. 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Northwestern University, Evanston. 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

INDIANA 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame. 


IOWA 


Drake University, Des Moines. 
Iowa State College, Ames. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
University of Louisville, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. 

Southern University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Scotlandville. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafa- 
yette. 

Tulane University, New Orleans. 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston. 
University of Maine, Orono. 


MARYLAND 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

University of Baltimore, Baltimore. 

University of Maryland, College Park. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

American International College, Spring- 
field. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill. 

Boston University, Boston. 

Clark University, Worcester. 

Harvard University, Cambridge. 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 

Northeastern University, Boston. 

Simmons College, Boston. 

Smith College, Northampton. 

Tufts College, Medford. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, High- 
land Park. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technol- 
ogy, Houghton. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

University of Detroit, Detroit. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Wayne University, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA 


St. Olaf College, Northfield. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi State College, State College. 
University of Mississippi, University. 
MISSOURI 
Lincoln University, Jefferson C. ty. 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
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MONTANA 

Montana School of Mines, Butte. 

Montana State College, Bozeman. 
NEBRASKA 

Doane College, Crete. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 

NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 


NEY JERSEY 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, 
Princeton University, Princeton. 

Rider College, Trenton. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
University of Newark, Newark. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico College, State College. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
NEW YORK 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn. 
Canisius College, Buffalo. 
City College, College of the City of New 


York, New York. 


Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam. 
Columbia University, New York. 

The Cooper Union, New York. 

Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead. 

Hunter College, College of the City of New 


York, New York. 


Long Island University, Brooklyn. 
Manhattan College, New York. 

New York University, New York. 

Niagara University, Niagara University. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brook- 


lyn. 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

Union College, Schenectady. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greens- 


boro. 


Duke University, Durham. 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Dur- 


ham. 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


OHIO 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 
Fenn College, Cleveland. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 

Miami University, Oxford. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada. 

Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Ohio University, Athens. 

University of Akron, Akron. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 
University of Dayton, Dayton. 
University of Toledo, Toledo. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce. 
Youngstown College, Youngstown. 


OKLAHOMA 


Langston University, Langston. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 


College, Stillwater. 


Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 

OREGON 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts. 
burgh. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel. 
phia. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster. 

Grove City College, Grove City. 

Haverford College, Haverford. 

Lafayette College, Easton. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 

Temple University, Philadelphia. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg. 

Villanova College, Villanova. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Citadel, Charleston. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson. 
Colored Normal College, Orangeburg. 
Furman University, Greenville. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota State College, Brookings. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 
TENNESSEE 

Fisk University, Nashville. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


TEXAS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station. 

Baylor University, Waco. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton. 

Rice Institute, Houston. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

Texas College of Arts and Industry, Kings- 
ville. 

Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El 
Paso. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 

University of Houston, Houston. 

University of Texas, Austin. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon. 


UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo. 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 


VERMONT 


Norwich University, Northfield. 

University of Vermont, Burlington. 
VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 

Hampton Institute, Hampton. 

University of Richmond, Richmond. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University, Spokane. 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia State College, Institute. 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
WISCONSIN 


Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Catholic University of America, 
George Washington University. 
Howard University. 


The work of preparing men in the armed 
services for their return to civilian life com- 
mences within the armed services themselves. 
As all know, until within recent months the 
entire attention of all officers and officials of 
the armed forces was required for the vital 
work of creating an effective armed force 
capable of first resisting and ultimately de- 
feating the enemy. Time was of the essence 
in this task lest we lose the war before we 
were prepared to win it. 

The moment that any officers were avail- 
able for release from this priority task the 
armed services started preparations for dis- 
charging their responsibilities to the men 
under their control in successfully reinte- 
grating them into the civilian life from which 
they were taken. At first it was physically 
only possible to provide for the hurry-up fill- 
ing out of questionnaires on occupation, at 
the time of discharge, but as facilities and 
personnel have become available this is be- 
ing constantly expanded with the ultimate 
aim of having each man as completely. proc- 
essed as possible at the earliest practicable 
date and of making this information fully 
available to those agencies actively concerned 
with the veteran's reinstatement in his civil- 
lan environment. 

In the statement introduced by you in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of October 14, page 
8324, there is given the chronology of the 
expanding operations in the procedures being 
worked out for the reintegration of dis- 
charged veterans into civil life. There was 
not covered in that statement the actual 
work going on within the armed forces to 
prepare men for this transition. 

In the Army, the initial steps were taken 
within the Air Force since this has the most 
difficult and critical problems. Any proced- 
ures which met the needs of the Air Force 
personnel would in consequence include 
within it all procedures necessary for ground 
force personnel, and the Air Force was then 
the obvious field in which procedures should 
be inaugurated. 

Procedures developed here compass both 
the rehabilitation of men for combat service 
and for return to civilian life. During the 
continuance of hostilities the major flow 
from these installations will obviously be 
men returning to active duty after being 
properly reconditioned. After the termina- 
tion of hostilities the major flow will be those 
returning to civil life which transition in- 
volves no basic change in the operational 
procedures that have already been developed. 
This program commences with a physical 
and mental rehabilitation program in the 
hospitals which commences within 2 days 
aiter an operation. This procedure might 
be termed “active convalescence” contrasted 
With past practice which might be accurately 
termed ‘passive convalescence.” The results 
are Startling as shown in the following re- 
port, wherein in the case of virus pneumonia 

he recovery period of the active convalescent 
froup averaged 31 days against 45 days’ hos- 
pitalization for the passive group, and with a 
3-percent recurrence of the malady in the ac- 
live group against 30-percent recurrence in 
the passive group. This physical and men- 
tal reconditioning is accompanied by occupa- 
tional instructions, the objective cf the en- 
tire course being to recondition the maximum 
number pessible for further service in the 
armed forces in their original assignment if 

uitable, otherwise in that position to which 
they are most fitted, and for those men whose 
condition requires their return to civil life 
the maximum preparation mentally and oc- 
cupationally to facilitate their return to a 
Satistactory civilian status. There follows 
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herewith the statement of this program pre- 
pared by the Chief of the Convalescent Re- 
habilitation Branch of the Medical Services 
Division of the Office of the Air Surgeon: 


DECEMBER 2, 1943. 
Memorandum to: Colonel Sanders, Chief of 

Reemployment Division, Selective Service 

Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: The Army Air Forces Convalescent- 

Rehabilitation Training Program. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
first year’s experiences in the operation of a 
convalescent training program’ among the 
hospitalized personnel of the Army Air 
Forces: 

On December 1, 1942, the Air Surgeon, Maj. 
Gen. David N. W. Grant, approved the prin- 
ciple of convalescent-rehabilitation training 
in Army Air Forces hospitals. On December 
14, 1942, Gen. H. H. Arnold, Commanding 
General of the Army Air Forces, directed that 
such a program be established in all Air 
Forces. hospitals. To date, some 25,000,000 
man-hours of physical and educational train- 
ing have been given in Army Air Forces hos- 
pitals. The teaching rate at the present time 
is approximately 2,760,000 man-hours per 
month. 

The convalescent training program is de- 
signed for the ordinary sick soldier in our 
station hospitals. Physical reconditioning is 
accomplished by a systematic, graduated 
series of calisthenics and corrective exercises, 
These are first given in their mildest form 
even to bed patients. The exertion is gradu- 
ally increased to a full organized period of 
close-order drill, outdoor games, recreation, 
and ward fatigue. Exercises begin in bed 2 
days postoperatively to prevent muscles from 
becoming flabby. A pneumonia patient will 
begin deep breathing, hand, arm, and chest 
exercises as soon as his temperature is nor- 
mal. This simple, early, exercise routine im- 
proves the muscle tone of the patient and is 
an excellent morale factor. It continues him 
as a part of the group. 

Conditioning camps have been established 
under medical supervision, in our basic 
training centers, to strengthen recently in- 
ducted, under-par soldiers, unable to keep 
up with the regular program, and ambulatory 
patients requiring a long period of con- 
valescence. These conditioning camps func- 
tion in the same manner as a spring training 
camp for a baseball team. Patients in Army 
Air Forces hospitals have been able to bene- 
fit from heliotherapy, as well as physical exer- 
cise, by the planting and tending of over 250 
Victory gardens. Some in the desert areas 
have even had an irrigation system built by 
convalescent patients. 

The educational portion of the convales- 
cent training program is organized to meet 
the needs of all special types of Army Air 
Forces installations. In the basic training 
centers the emphasis is on self-protection, gas 
warfare, camouflage, booby traps, land mines, 
map reading, judo, and first aid, as well as 
military courtesy. The motto is “While you 
are sick in the hospital today you may learn 
something that may save your life 6 months 
from now.” All types of training, orientation, 
and morale films are used daily in the educa- 
tional program. Training aids, visual aids, 
and handicraft with model airplanes, tanks, 
ships, and camouflage nets have proved of ex- 
cellent educational and corrective therapeu- 
tic value. 

Special classes have been organized for the 
teaching of illiterates and for review courses 
in mathematics and physics. A daily sum- 
mary of current events and an orientation 
course in world geography plays a lively part 
in the curriculum. 

In the technical schools the program is 
modified to meet special needs. At the radio 
schools, for example, special code receiving 
sets and sending keys have been placed in the 
hospital wards so that men may continue to 
practice even while in bed. During certain 
periods of the day the wards are blacked out, 
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and the men send and receive blinker code 
from bed to bed. Formerly, it was noted that 
men would lose their code speed after a week 
without practice. Now our patients are leav- 
ing the hospital with maintained and, in 
many cases, increased speed. 

In the hospitals serving the flying fields 
and tactical units, geography, geopolitics, air- 
plane identification, reptile-insect-pest-con- 
trol lectures, lectures on arctic and tropical 
medicine and field sanitation are the subjects 
Stressed. Medical officers have designed a 
series of patient-doctor talks to give the men 
a knowledge of the symptoms, cause, treat- 
ment, and prevention of various tropical dis- 
eases. This has been of tremendous help 
in orienting these soldiers in their new en- 
vironment and allaying the fear that comes, 
naturally, when going into unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. 

Phonographs and records for the teaching 
of 30 languages and dialects, designed to 
teach a man a vocabulary of 150 words in 7 
hours of study, have been made available to 
all Army Air Forces hospitals. The soldiers 
have shown great interest in this particular 
field. Special classes in aquatics, life saving, 
and advanced first aid are given in all instal- 
lations, where practicable. 

Patients about to be released from the 
Army on a certificate of disability discharge 
are given orientation lectures encompassing 
their relationship to the Army when they re- 
turn to their homes. They are also in- 
structed in the uses of WBAGO Form 53, cov- 
ering such subjects as duties, rights, assist- 
ance, and advice covering Government insur- 
ance. They are invited to attend lectures on 
first aid, gas warfare, etc., in the hospital, 
so that upon their return to civilian life they 
may participate in the program of civilian 
defense. Also, these men are interviewed by 
the medical officer in charge of their case. 
They are told why they are being discharged 
from the Army; their disability is frankly 
discussed with them. Recommendations are 
given as to further medical treatment and 
the medical contacts that should be made 
after their return home. It is felt that in this 
way the Army Air Forces doctor can help 
educate the patient as to his physical condi- 
tion and assist his family doctor on the home 
frone in seeing that he gets adequate medical 
care. 

In addition to the regular staff, instructors 
in the convalescent training program are Ob- 
tained from volunteer officers assigned to 
the medical department, or airfield, but by 
far the largest source of supply is from the 
patients themselves. Seventy-five percent of 
the instructors used in the program are con- 
valescent patients who have seen foreign 
service or who are specialists in military or 
related civilian subjects. 

Summary: The results of our experience 
with the convalescent training program heave 
been most gratifying. Spot checks in 
various hospitals have shown hospital read- 
missions reduced because men are being 
sent back to duty in much better physical 
condition. Thé period of convalescence in 
certain acute, infectious, and contagious 
diseases has been definitely shortened. One 
hospital reported a reduction from 18 to 11 
days in patients with measles and a drop from 
33 to 23 hospital days in convalescents with 
scarlet fever. A recent study of 350 cases of 
virus pneumonia, running two parallel 
groups, revealed that the group permitted to 
convalesce in the routine manner averaged 
45 days of hospitalization, with 30 percent 
recurrence. The group that was very care- 
fully supervised and integrated into the 
physical reconditioning program averaged 31 
hospital days, with only a 3-percent recur- 
The necessity for granting sick leaves 
has been abolished almost entirely. With 
travel conditions as they are, it was found 
that many soldiers going on convalescent 
leave became ill en route and at home; now 
when they leave the hospital, they are im- 
mediately ready to step into a full training 
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schedule. The educational phase of the 
training program has been enthusiastically 
received by the soldiers in the Army Air 
Forces hospitals, and a wealth of additional 
military knowledge has been disseminated to 
them. 

We have reached the peak of training in 
this present global war. Each day finds 
greater numbers of soldiers overseas in the 
theaters of operation. Military operations 
mean battle casualties. The war-weary and 
wounded are now returning in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. Convalescent training must of 
necessity change to the rehabilitation train- 
ing of casualties. 


ARMY AIR FORCES REHABILITATION TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


The Army Air Forces is establishing eight 
rehabilitation centers at strategic areas 
throughout the continental United States. 
Already units are in operation at Coral 
Gables, Fla., Santa Ana, Calif., and Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. Very shortly one will be 
opened at Pawling, N. Y. Staffs are being 
assembled and provisions made for the re- 
maining four units at Denver, Colo., San An- 
tonio, Tex., Montgomery, Ala., and Fort 
George Wright, Wash., to be prepared to func- 
tion within 24 hours’ notice. At these units 
every facility is being utilized to bring about 
the mental and physical rehabilitation of 
the soldiers. Every skill and effort will be 
centered on the task of reconditioning all 
possible casualties for return to military serv- 
ice. Five principles are mandatory; in order 
of possibility, they are: 

1. Reconditioning of the man for return 
to his original Army Air Forces assignment, 

2. Reconditioning of the man for return 
to the Army Air Forces in a different assign- 
ment than his original. 

8. Reconditioning of the man for return 
to assignment within the Army. 

4. Reconditioning of the man for optimum 
return to civilian life as a self-sufficient in- 


dividual, both socially and economically. 

5. Providing the man every possible advan- 
tage prior to discharge to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


Special bro*d courses in transitional vo- 
cational training are being offered, for those 
in the fourth and fifth categories, to enable 
the man to integrate from one type of job 
to another. Physicians, educators, physical 
therapists, physiotherapists, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists, who have already demon- 
trated their ability in the convalescent train- 
ing program, are used to staff these centers. 

To further orient these physicians to the 
field of rehabilitation, post-graduate courses 
for psychiatrists, orthopedists, and other 
specialized medical personnel are given at 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
400 First Avenue, New York City. Every fa- 
cility is being used to assist the physically 
and psychologically wounded soldiers to make 
a new place for themselves in military or 
civilian life. Trained psychiatrists, familiar 
with the psychology of flying personnel and 
the convalescent soldier, are being utilized 
for psychotherapy and for consultation serv- 
ice in readjustment problems. The flight 
surgeon has a paramount place in the reha- 
bilitation center. For years the fiyer has 
been taught to look upon the flight surgeon 
as his family doctor and as a man to whom 
he can come with all of his personal prob- 
lems. This has been of primary importance 
in the maintenance of the high morale of 
the flying crew and will be invaluable in 
their rehabilitation. 

In the post-war days ahead it is hoped 
that such a program may find its counter- 
part in many civilian hospitals, so that the 
medically, surgically, and 
handicapped will not be subjected to endless 
days of boredonr and worry about their 
future security, Instead they will begin, in 


psychologically ~ 
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the early days of hospitalization, a planned 
physical and vocational retraining regime 
that will enable them to return to a self- 
respecting, self-supporting, useful life. 


ARMY AIR FORCES REDISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


Working in close liaison with the above 
program are the Army Air Forces redistri- 
bution centers. They are now established 
in three strategic areas in the continental 
United States. The purpose of these centers 
is to examine, reevaluate, and reassign casu- 
als returned. from overseas in line with 
the five outlined principles of the rehabili- 
tation program. The centers serve both en- 
listed and officer personnel. Whereas the 
first two programs are winder the direct 
charge of Maj. Gen. David N. W. Grant, the 
air surgeon, the redistribution work is di- 
rected by the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Air Staff, personnel. Headquarters for the 
work is at Atlantic City, N. J. 

It is a primary function of the redistribu- 
tion centers to complete the first period of 
the Air Corps man and stimulate his appe- 
title for return to active duty. The service 
thus guarantees individual planning for each 
man. 

Vocational guidance: Personnel Officers 
work with men who are to be discharged to 
civilian life because of physical disabilities. 
These officers are selected because of civilian 
experience in job analysis—vocational place- 
ment work. They will coordinate their pro- 
gram with other organizations engaged in 
similar work: Veterans’ Administration, the 
War Manpower Commission, the Selective 
Service System, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, etc. 

Careful research has been done in correlat- 
ing Army Air Corps jobs with civilian job cat- 
egories. Such information is carefully con- 
sidered with the military personnel about to 
return to civilian life. 

Throughout, the plans of the Army Air 
Forces redistribution program are flexible. 
They will be geared to the load placed upon 
them in salvaging men for return to Air Corps 
or Army assignments, or transition to civilian 
or veteran status. 

Howarp A. Rusk, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Medical Corps; Chief, 

Convalescent-Rehabilitation Branch; 
Medical Services Diviston, Office of 
the Air Surgeon, 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOBILIZATION 


(The following extracts are frorh a talk by 
Brig. Gen. William F. Tompkins before rep- 
resentatives of industry and labor on Sep- 
tember 28, 1943.) 

Because of the enormity of the task of 
stopping the war-production machine, ad- 
vance planning for industrial demobilization 
has been under way, while, at the same time, 
we have not yet completed mobilizing for 
the greatest effort of the war. This is es- 
sential so that jobs for demobilized soldiers 
and war workers can be made available with 
a minimum of delay and contracts termi- 
nated and settled promptly and equitably. 

I would like to give you a brief summary 
of our planning procedures. Initial work 
consisted of an intensive research of the 
subject, including an analysis of the proce- 
dures followed by this and other govern- 
ments following the conclusion of World War 
No. 1. We have attempted to highlight the 
mistakes that were made then in order that 
we may avoid them when we face the prob- 
lems this time. We then systematically 
proceeded to define and list the various prob- 
lems for which we must have a solution when 
we demobilize the Army and the industrial 
activities of the War Department. Each of 
these problems is being carefully studied by 
the agencies who are expert on the subject. 
Obviously, our plans must be flexible, in 
order that they can be adjusted to future 
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military contingencies, and in order that 
they may be fitted into any over-all plans 
that may be adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

One important principle has been estab- 
lished and will be of universal application. 
Procedures which will be used at the time 
of the greatest demobilization rate should, 
as far as practicable, be the same procedures 
that are now being used to effect the same 
results on a reduced scale. For example, we 
are currently demobilizing a comparatively 
large number of men. These are men who 
were discharged for being more than 38 years 
of age, and those who have been sick or 
wounded but who, though now recovered, 
should no longer be continued on active 
duty. Discharges for. this reason are, of 
course, continually taking place. We can to 
a large extent perfect today, through actual 
experience in current operations, the demo- 
bilization procedures which we expect to em- 
ploy when the rate of demobilization increases 
to its highest tempo. By this practice, we 
will insure that we have a smooth-working, 
time-tested demobilization machine, and will 
avoid the hiatus that would inevitably result 
if we were to attempt to formulate new and 
unfamiliar practices to be placed suddenly in 
effect when the problem becomes critical. 

You will be interested in the plans that 
are being made for the employment of de- 
mobilized personnel. Although the reem- 
ployment of these men is not a function of 
the War Department, the Department is 
vitally interested in the problem and desires 
to extend every assistance possible. Plans 
are being made now by the War Department 
to work in cooperation with the several Fed- 
eral agencies charged with reemployment. 
Upon induction into military service, men 
were carefully classified as to skills and apti- 
tudes in order to insure that best use would 
be made of their service. This procedure will 
be thrown in reverse gear; before leaving the 
service, all men will be reclassified in order 
to have their records reflect the skills ac- 
quired by them while in military service. 

These records, with appropriate transla- 
tions as to the civilian jobs for which a sol- 
dier’s military training has prepared him, 
will be made available to the employment 
agencies. We plan, prior to demobilization, 
to aid these agencies in every way in fur- 
nishing all the men with full information 
as to how to proceed to obtain reemployment 
on return to civil life. 

We have also recognized that the return- 
ing soldiers face the difficult problems of 
readjustment, particularly those who will 
have been in the Army for a long time or 
who went directly from school into the Army 
and who have never known an independent 
self-sustaining civilian status. We are tak- 
ing steps to see that they are prepared for 
their transformation to post-war civilian 
life, as far as the War Department can do so 
prior to discharge, by such means as fur- 
nishing expert advice on future employment 
and, where practicable, by edvance voca- 
tional training in preparation for the type 
of employment they may select. 

The War Department is also greatly inter- 
ested in the welfare of civilian employees 
in its war plants. We recognize that there 
are many problems of the future security cf 
the worker which are incidental to the con- 
version from war to peace. The War De- 
partment would like to assist as far as its 
authority permits, 

Following up the success of the active con- 
valescent program in the Air Force hospitals, 
the Surgeon General of the Army has issued 
instructions to install this system of active 
convalescence in all military hospitals. 

The Army has under study plans for ex- 
tending as far as may prove practicable voca- 
tional rehabilitation and vocational training 
within the armed services, 
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The War Department is perfecting proce- 
dures for revising the Army classification 
«ystem. When men were inducted into the 
army they went to a reception center where 
they generally remained 2to5days. At these 
centers they were interviewed by teams of 
trained interviewers and their educational 
and occupational history recorded on a quali- 
fication form (A. G. O. Form 20), which 
accompanies a man throughout his military 
career and to which is added his military ex- 
perience. At the reception center in addition 
to the interviewing, aptitude tests were given 
and the classification officer determined the 
man’s best type of assignment based on his 
experience and qualifications. The experi- 
ence gained will be used in preparing a record 
based on his military experience directed 
toward the man’s best opportunities in civil- 
jan life. In this record there will be informa- 
tion as to those military experiences, train- 
ings, and qualifications which have a bearing 
on civilian occupations. This record will be 
prepared for the benefit of the man in assist- 
ing him in proper job placement upon his 
return to civil life. 

The Navy has from the beginning con- 
cerned itself with the placement in civic 
occupations of their discharged veterans. 
Primarily the Navy has sought to place as 
many of its men as possible on its own Civ- 
jlian employment list as in its machine 
shops, arsenals, and so forth. Recently, it 
has inaugurated an experiment in coopera- 
tion with an industrial concern in the New 
York area of giving men in the hospitals oc- 
cupational training to equip them for em- 
ployment in specific jobs in this plant. If 
this is successful it will probably be ex- 
tended. Recently the Navy organized a 
Board to coordinate all of its demobilization 
procedures. This Board is composed of offi- 
cers having previous experience with vari- 
ous phases of this work. The Marine Corps 
has also recently established a similar Board. 

In the War Department the Special Serv- 
ices Division currently provides educational 
courses by the correspondence-school method 
available to troops in any part of the world. 
It is making plans to have available occupa- 
tional training and educational courses to 
troops during the period of demobilization. 
This is not based on any plan to retain men 
in the forces for the purpose of taking such 
courses. It is intended to place at the dis- 
posal of those men desiring it the oppor- 
tunity of preparing themselves for their re- 
turn to civil life during the period that will 
be required between the cessation of hostili- 
ties and the demobilization of many of the 
units who would be engaged in garrison duty 
or who for other reasons could not be im- 
mediately demobilized and where the men 
would have available time for such courses 
which would not interfere with the perform- 
ance of their military duties. 

It is important to appraise at this time 
the effectiveness with which the machinery 
established by the Government is function- 
ing in returning our veterans to civil life. 
Unfortunately, our reporting machinery is 
not yet sufficiently perfected as regards giv- 
ing us direct information on each man after 
his return to civil life to permit of the giving 
of an accurate detailed report based on posi- 
tive knowledge of each individual. We can, 
however, make a reasonably accurate ap- 
praisement of the success with which opera- 
lions are being conducted from those reports 
which we do have and the number of com- 
plaints which we receive. 

The Reemployment Division of the Selec- 
tive Service System has received reports from 
hospitals on 179,506 men discharged for phys- 
ical disabilities. Of these, 107,633, of 59.9 per- 
cent, are reported as reemployed or undergo- 
ing rehabilitation or the men stated that they 
needed no assistance. Cases awaiting reports 
are 71,873. Of these, 20,000 to 25,000 would 





be men discharged from the hospitals within 
the preceding 4 weeks’ period and on which 
there is hardly time to have received reports. 
Approximately 1,800 reports a week are re- 
ceived from reemployment committeemen 
regarding the job placement of the men whose 
records have been sent to them. To each of 
the men discharged from the 288 hospitals 
reporting to the Reemployment Division, ex- 
cept where the man states that he does not 
wish assistance, is sent a letter from his local 
reemployment committeeman proffering the 
committeeman’s service in assisting him in 
job placement or in procuring the service of 
other Government agencies of whose facilities 
he may have need should the veteran desire 
such assistance. The great majority of the 
cases on which we are awaiting reports repre- 
sent those men who do not respond or in any 
way acknowledge the letters from their re- 
employment committeemen. It is a fair in- 
ference that at least the great majority of 
this 50,000 have placed themselves in jobs. 

Evidence on the negative side is the fact 
that Reemployment Division headquarters 
generally has less than 20 open cases on hand 
from men complaining of difficulties in ob- 
taining employment. The number of com- 
plaints forwarded through Members of Con- 
gress do not average 2 a week. Inquiry of 
the American Red Cross and the Army Emer- 
gency Relief as to the amount of assistance 
that they have had to render to discharged 
veterans indicates that they have had to 
furnish assistance to less than 5 percent of 
the men being currently discharged from the 
armed forces. The average amount of finan- 
cial assistance rendered by the Army Emer- 
gency Relief was approximately $35 per man 
and of the Red Cross $48 per man. There is 
undoubtedly some duplication in that the 
same man might have been served by both 
agencies, and we know definitely that in some 
cases some men have been served several 
times by the same agency. Some of the 
money furnished has been for the purchase 
of tools and other expenses connected with 
taking a job. The amount advanced per 
capita does not indicate acute distress but 
rather a helping out over a temporary diffi- 
culty where a man may have no funds for 
civilian clothes or has expended all his funds 
before reaching home and needs additional 
travel money and items of this type. 

The writer visited the State Farm in 
Indiana in his capacity as Chief of the Reem- 
ployment Division of the Selective Service 
System to interview a group of 18 veterans 
whom he had learned had been sentenced 
to the farm. ‘There were 21 veterans all sen- 
tenced to this farm of whom the 18 inter- 
viewed held honorable discharges. Every one 
of the 18 had obtained a job shortly after 
discharge, 17 of them were working at that 
job at the time they got into difficulty with 
the law. All of them blamed themselves 
exclusively for their troubles. 

The Reemployment Division, however, holds 
itself accountable for at least 50. percent of 
the responsibility of these men having got- 
ten into difficulties as after interviewing them 
the writer felt reasonably certain that if all of 
these men had been handled completely 
through the procedures established by the 
armed forces and the civilian agencies in 
connection with returning a man to civil 
life that 75 percent of these men might have 
been kept out of difficulties through proper 
conselling and suggestions. Of the 18 not 
1 had received full information as to the 
service provided by the Government. Not 
1 had seen a Reemployment committeeman. 
Only 2 had been interviewed by the Red Cross 
and they had been informed only of the serv- 
ice rendered by the Red Cross. Only 1 had 
been to a United States employment Office. 
‘The reasons for their not receiving full in- 
formation were from causes previously known 
and which steps had already been taken to 
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remedy, that In the Army now being in op< 
eration, so that in a short time it should be 
physically impossible for a man to get out 
of the armed services without being fully 
mformed upon all of the services available 
to him. Only 2 of the 18 were hospital dis- 
charges and were quite likely from smaller 
hospitals not yet covered by the hospital ine 
terviewing service which now covers 288 hos 
pitals. 

Originally in the Army all men discharged, 
whether from hospitals or camps filled out a 
questionnaire on their cccupation and were 
given a letter of instructions regarding their 
return to civil life. Due to the amount of 
work entailed in discharging a man and the 
physical conditions surrounding many of the 
discharge points other than hospitals the 
records reached the Reemployment Division 
after the man got home when they were of 
little use in solving his problem. This part 
of the service was therefore discontinued, ex- 
cept for hospitals, as loading the Army with 
paper work which was not effective and new 
procedures worked out with the War Depart- 
ment to cover this situation which has now 
been done by the development in the War 
Department of new Separation Form (AGO 
Form 53) which simultaneously furnishes 
not only the Reemployment Division but the 
United States Employment Service and its 
Veterans’ Employment Division, the Veterans’ 
Administration, the local board of registra- 
tion promptly with information concerning 
the discharged men and also provides him 
with a copy which makes available services 
of the various agencies without waiting to 
obtain his other papers. This at the same 
time has materially decreased the amount of 
Paper work connected with discharging a 
soldier. 

The cooperation existing between the var- 
ious Government departments concerned in 
this field of activity and the manner in which 
they have been coordinating their activities 
is deserving of particular emphasis. 

The United States Employment Service, 
through its Occupational Analysis Division, 
has been cooperating with both the Army 
and the Navy in working out conversion cf 
military jobs to civilian jobs, and has already 
produced several booklets of job conversion 
which are being used to assist men to get 
the best advantage in their civil occupations 
of the skills they have developed in their 
training in the Army and Navy. 

The Veterans’ Employment Division of the 
United States Employment Service is con- 
ducting interviews in hospitals of men about 
to be discharged, in cooperation with the 
Surgeon General’s offices of the Army and 
Navy, with the Red Cross, and with the Re- 
employment Division of Selective Service. 
The divisions charged with working out de- 
mobilization procedures for the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps are all in close consulta- 
tion with the Reemployment Division of Se- 
lective Service, the Veterans’ Employment 
Division of the United States Employment 
Service, and the Veterans’ Administration, 
as well as with employer organizations. By 
request of The Adjutant General, an officer 
from the Reemployment Division of Selec- 
tive Service is assisting in simplifying dis- 
charge records and procedures so as to fa- 
cilitate both the work of the Reemployment 
Division, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the United States Employment Service. 

The War Department and the Veterans’ 
Administration are jointly working to reduce 
the time necessary to proccess a veteran's 
claim for pension for service-connected. dis- 
abilities. Progress has already been made, 
one element in the procedure having been 
reduced from 35 to 10 days, and it is expected 
to bring it down to 6 days. 

In addition to the voluntary cooperation 
and coordination, of work which has existed 
among the varicus departments enumerated 
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for more than 2 years, the President recently 
appointed a coordinating committee to study 
the entire program and to recommend any 
additional procedures that might be found 
necessary. This committee consists of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, and later appointed the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization as coordinator 
of all such activities. o 

Some examples of actual services rendered 
veterans will serve to illustrate the operating 
procedures involved. 

A Negro, discharged from the Infantry after 
hospitalization, because his kneé gave way 
under heavy marching, was rejected for re- 
employment by his former employer because 
of a loose cartilage in the knee joint, which 
might have slipped, locking the leg rigidly 
without warning and causing an accident if 
the man was driving a truck—which was 
his occupation with the employer. The mat- 
ter was referred to the reemployment com- 
mitteeman and simultaneously to the United 
States attorney. The two cooperated. The 
case was forwarded to national headquarters, 
Reemployment Division, at Washington, 
which asked the employer for a full history 
of the case. Two previous injuries to the 
same leg while in the service of the em- 
ployer, prior to entry in the armed service, 
were disclosed. Neither injury had resulted 
in more than a few days’ lay-up, when work 
Was resumed, the injury apparently leaving 
No permanent ill effects. 

This would have been a very difficult case 
to decide as to whether the man came under 
workmen’s compensation, for injuries sus- 
tained prior to entry in the armed service, or 
whether it was a service-connected disability. 
Obviously, however, the immediate need of 
the veteran was a place on a pay roll, as he 
was in no position to await adjudication of 
such a case. The employer was requested to 
have a full investigation made and to see 
what could be done toward immediate re- 
habilitation of the veteran. The employer 
sent the man to an excellent surgeon, who 
made a complete examination and forwarded 
his diagnosis, with recommended treatment, 
length of time for proper hospitalization, and 
@ prognosis of recovery with complete use of 
the leg. With this information in hand, the 
case was taken to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, which immediately arranged for hos- 
pitalization and the necessary operation. 
The man has now been operated upon and 
his employer has promised him his old job. 

A veteran who was one of the top men with 
&@ public utility power plant, operating under 
a closed-shop agreement, returned to find 
himself excluded from reinstatement by the 
group within the plant, three of whom would 
have been stepped down in their jobs to re- 
admit the veteran. The veteran placed his 
case in the hands of the United States attor- 
ney, who at once called in the reemployment 
committeeman, and the case was sent to the 
reemployment division at national headquar- 
ters. From here it was taken up with the 
representative on the national clearing- 
house committee of the major labor organi- 
zation of which the local in question was a 
member. He immediately got in touch with 
the national president of the union, who held 
a conference with the chief of the reemploy- 
ment division on the case, after which the 
president got in touch with the head of the 
local, got their side of the story, which indi- 
cated that the veteran himself had been to a 
eubstantial degree at fault in causing his own 
exclusion from the plant. The result of the 
discussion between the national president 
and the president of the local was that they 
sent a representative to see the reemploy- 
ment committeeman, with instructions to 
coopcrate with him, and, after an interview 
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with the plant force, the veteran was volun- 
tarily reinstated in his old job by the same 
men who had initially excluded him. 

Man reported reemployed by old employer 
without assistance, but due to housing short- 
age, reemployment committeeman located 
available living quarters for him. 

Mother of veteran writes of deep apprecia- 
tion of interest shown in her son, and effective 
aid and advice rendered. 

Man reemployed in old job at higher pay, 
but wife and family worried over business 
being discontinued and that work too hard 
for his condition. Placed in training pro- 
gram at State university under the E. S. M. 
W. T. of United States Department of Edu- 
cation and listed with United States Employ- 
ment Service for eventual placement. Case 
being followed up by committeeman to fam- 
ily’s gratification. 

Man reports to committeeman that he is 
more than satisfied with job as farm hand 
and appreciates all the interest on his behalf 
that was shown him. 

Man reemployed, and through committee- 
man transferred to another department at a 
higher salary where his injury does not handi- 
cap him. 

Man referred for needed medical attention 
with Veterans’ Administration and placed 
with a large corporation as soon as he is 
able to work. 

Reemployment committeeman reports that 
men placed on farms have been replaced in 
defense industries after the harvest season, 
and that all cases were being checked on at 
regular intervals. 

One reemployment committeeman in a 
country district has reported on the satis- 
factory disposition of 53 cases, few of whom 
needed aid, but all of them or their families 
were checked on to the heightened morale of 
the community. 

Not all cases are decided in favor of the 
veteran, however. Where the veteran is in 
the wrong, the decision is rendered against 
him. 

In one case a veteran, upon return to his 
old job, failed to perform his duties satis- 
factorily, became obstreperous, when his de- 
ficiencies were called to his attention, failed 
to respond to any suggestions for improve- 
ment, and finally was dismissed by his em- 
ployer. 

The case was appealed to National Head- 
quarters, and the Reemployment Division 
sustained the employer and requested the 
reemployment committeeman to seek a new 
job for the veteran and give him some ad- 
vice as to his proper conduct, and point out 
to him that in failing to properly fulfill the 
duties of the job he undertook he was not 
only injuring himself and his own future, 
but was damaging the employment oppor- 
tunities of other veterans. 

It is sought to make the term veteran a 
hallmark of quality, through the superior 
performance of which veterans are capable. 

The following letter from a reemployment 
committeeman is inserted, not as being typi- 
cal, but as being of the type of service that 
the best reemployment .committeemen are 
now rendering to returning veterans, and 
the type of service which the Reemployment 
Division hopes to have rendered ultimately 
by the great majority of the reemployment 
committeemen, most of whom are rendering 
loyal service to the returning members of 
the armed forces: 

“Dear Sir: Supplementing my call on you 
Wednesday night, October 20, 1943, I 4m at 
the request of your mother stating in writing 
some of the conversation we had. 

“My call was at the insistence of Selective 
Service Reemployment Division, to offer reem- 
ployment aid, if needed; and to see that you 
are properly serviced by the Government 
agencies set up to help you. 
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“I was very much surprised to find you in 
your present condition and would advise that 
you file a claim for benefits with the Veterans’ 
Administration immediately. This can be 
done by designating and giving power of 
attorney to either the Red Cross or the Amer. 
ican Legion for proper filing and handling of 
your claim. This cannot be done without 
authority from you. 

“By filing this claim you may be able to 
establish your disability as incurred or ag- 
gravated in service and as a pensionable 
disability, which is the first requirement to 
make a veteran eligible for vocational reha- 
bilitation. The purpose of this training pro- 
gram is to restore employability lost by vir- 
tue of a disability incurred or aggravated by 
service in the armed forces. Maintenance to 
the amount of $80 per month will be paid 
while pursuing a course of instruction. 

“The Veterans’ Administration will pay the 
cost of instruction, including tuition fees, 
books, supplies, and equipment. Medical 
care will also be furnished. 

“Training to be (a) in private and public 
schools such as universities, colleges, and vo- 
cational schools, (b) in business and indus- 
trial establishments which will be used to 
provide training on the job. I would sug- 
gest that you give earnest consideration to 
the above proposal as your entire future may 
depend upon your action today. 

“I would also inquire if you have continued 
your national service life insurance. This 
insurance may be continued after discharge 
by forwarding within 31 days from the end 
of the period for which deduction was last 
made to the Collection Subdivision, Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Washington, D. C., 
check or money order payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

“This is the cheapest insurance one will 
ever get, and I would urge that you keep it 
in force at least until you know definitely 
what you would like to do with it. 

“Also at your earliest convenience take 
your discharge papers to the county register 
of deeds and have them registered for safety’s 
sake. There is no fee for this as the office 
is required to register them by law. . ° 

“It is my duty to serve as your agent and 
counselor, with the direct responsibility to 
see that you are properly rehabilitated, there- 
fore, do not hesitate to call on me at any 
time that I can serve you. 

“With best wishes for a speedy recovery, 
I am, 

“Very sincerly yours, 


, 
“Reemployment Committeeman, 
Local Board No. 1.” 


The United States Employment Service and 
its Veterans’ Employment Division have 1,- 
500 offices and some 3,500 visiting offices 


throughout the United States. The reem- 
ployment committeemen maintain close 
touch with these offices for the purpose of 
referring veterans to them where new jobs 
are the objective. Before Pearl Harbor some 
complaints were received of failure of the 
Employment Service to find jobs for serv- 
icemen, but no such complaint has been sent 
to this office in at least 10 months. 

The reports received from the reemploy- 
ment committeemen show that the United 
States Employment Service is doing a highly 
successful work iz placing in satisfactory jobs 
the discharged veterans going to it for place- 
ment. 

Current operations are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1, No veteran, with those few exceptions 
impossible to avoid in any organization of 
human beings, is being turned adrift to 
shift for himself. Practically without excep- 
tion all cases of veterans in difficulties, where 
they were not receiving adequate assistance, 
are those of veterans who have failed to 
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avail themselves of any of the Government 
agencies set up to assist them in their return 
to civil life. 

2. In 288 hospitals, all patients about to 
be discharged are interviewed by the Red 
Cross personnel to ascertain whether they 
need assistance on their return to civil life, 
and their cases are reported to the Reem- 
ployment Division of the Selective Service 
System which, in turn, forwards the in- 
formation to the reemployment committee- 
man in the proper locality. He writes a let- 
ter to those veterans indicating that they de- 
sire service, placing himself at their disposal 
to assist them in their return to civil life 
Such interviews have been given to over 
6.500 men a week, and the total number of 
interviews so far given is 179,506. Fifty-nine 
and six-tenths percent or 107,633, of these 
cases either indicated they needed no as- 
sistance or that they have already been 
placed in jobs or are undergoing rehabilita- 
tion. 

3. The Veterans’ Employment Division of 
the United States Employment Service has 
its interviewers available for consultation by 
those being discharged who wish such in- 
terviews in 58 out of 61 Army general hos- 
pitals, in 327 out of 371 Army station hos- 
pitals, and in 43 out of 50 naval hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Employment Division is not 
yet in receipt of accurate statistics, but, ac- 
cording to the best data they can assemble 
from their field reports at present, they are 
interviewing approximately 3,000 men a week. 
Of these, about 60 percent, and in some 
cases more, go to the employment offices after 
their return home. Jobs have been found, it 
is estimated, for 80 percent. Other men have 
needed rehabilitation or further training be- 
fore employment or desire to continue their 
education before seeking a job. 

4. The returning veteran has awaiting his 
return, ready to assist him, the following: 

(a) Fifteen thousand reemployment com- 
mitteemen attached to 6,450 local boards in 
as many localities. 

(b) The Veterans’ Employment Division, 
which has a Federal representative in each 
State and a special United States Employ- 
ment Service representative in each of 1,500 
United States employment offices who are 
there to serve the veteran’s interest. 

(c) The United States Employment Service, 
with 1,500 regular offices and 3,500 visiting 
offices ready to serve his employment needs. 

(d) The Veterans’ Administration, with 
administrative offices and hospitalization 
facilities well distributed over the United 
States, prepared to provide the veteran with 
hospitalization, surgical operations, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational rehabilitation for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, and pensions for 
service-connected permanent disabilities. 

(e) Vocational rehabilitation agencies oper- 
ated under the State departments of educa- 
tion and financed with Federal funds, through 
the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, through which vocational rehabilita- 
tion may be had for any veteran, regardless of 
whether his disability is service connected or 
not, and in connection with which allowances 
according to needs may be made for subsist- 
ence during the course of training. 

(f) Limited college courses, for which tu- 
ition only is paid, conducted in 200 colleges 
and universities through arrangements made 
with the Office of Education of the Federal 
Security Agency, and information regarding 
which may be obtained by veterans from their 
reemployment committeeman. 

(g) The Army emergency relief, furnishing 
temporary financial aid for discharged vet- 
erans in cases not eligible for assistance from 
the Red Cross or other agencies. 

(h) American Red Cross, prepared to as- 
sist the veteran and his family, both finan- 


cially and with advice and guidance when 
necded, 
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(i) The American Legion, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
which have posts in practically every com- 
munity, stand ready to assist the returning 
veteran in preparation and prosecution of 
pension claims through their experienced or- 
ganizations, which have been doing this work 
for veterans for many years without cost. 

(j) To support the work of the reemploy- 
ment committeemen attached to the local 
boards, clearing house committees are being 
organized. These committees are independ- 
ent groups which provide a means of placing 
the combined organized resources of local 
communities at the disposal of returning vet- 
erans. The committee’s activities are closely 
coordinated with the work of the reemploy- 
ment committeemen and are especially con- 
cerned with creating public opinion favorable 
to assisting handicapped veterans in securing 
employment, and they help to create a vet- 
eran preference in private employment. This 
preference, however, must be based upon vet- 
eran performance. As autonomous organized 
groups, the clearing house committees are 
able to render valuable assistance in adjust- 
ing disputes and other difficult problems re- 
lating to reemployment and employment of 
returning servicemen. Cases which cannot be 
adjusted by the clearing house committees 
are referred to the officials of the Selective 
Service System for settlement. In close co- 
operation with local agencies, the clearing 
house committees help to develop employ- 
ment opportunities in the community. 

The national clearing house committee is 
organized and is supervising the formation of 
State clearing house committees. Some 
county and city clearing house committees 
have been formed, and hundreds of addi- 
tional local groups will be organized in the 
near future. 

The clearing house committees at the na- 
tional, State, and local levels will demon- 
strate the value of a closely integrated pro- 
gram, and it is apparent that through such 
combined strength, local communities will be 
able to solve many problems which, without 
the clearing house committees, would be ex- 
tremely difficult to handle. 

The majority of these committees should 
be in operation in the first half of 1944. 

5. The success of current operations is indi- 
cated by the following reports: 

(a) The hospital interviews On an average 
of 6,500 cases per week, indicating just under 
60 percent satisfactorily taken care of. The 
40 percent remaining represent those not 
heard from, and do not represent men not 
placed or in need of assistance. 

(b) The Veterans’ Employment Service on 
their hospital interviews and the resulting 
placement through the United States Em- 
ployment Service indicates successful place- 
ment of returning veterans with the excep- 
tion of those cases where difficulties arise 
from the condition or attitude of the man, 
the principal difficulty being physical or 
mental condition. 

(c) With a total of 700,000 separations 
from the armed services, and 6,500 interviews 
with men being discharged weekly, the Re- 
employment Division of Selective Service has 
never run a current load of over 20 unsettled 
complaints from veterans regarding obtain- 
ing employment. In all of the closed cases, 
the rights of the veteran have been success- 
fully sustained. The total number of cases 
in which the veteran has been in the wrong, 
end in which, in consequence, the reemploy- 
ment division did not attempt to sustain 
him, are less than 20 cases. 

(d) To October 31, 1943, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration had filed with it only 2,864 
claims for vocational rehabilitation. Of 
these, 433 were found to be physically or 
mentally unfit to take training at that time, 
278 men are undergoing rehabilitation, and 
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the other cases are in process. This is a gocd 
indication of the ease with which veterans 
are finding jobs. It is the general opinion 
that many veterans are taking advantage cf 
present high wages and are postponing vcca- 
tional rehabilitation for a later date. 

(e) The combined reports of the Army 


Emergency Relief and of the American Red 


Cross as to the amount of assistance they 
are furnishing monthly to discharged vet- 
erans indicate less than 5 percent of those 
discharged during the month are receiving 
assistance, with an average amount per case 
of about $43. (There are known to be dunli- 
cations in the list, of which there is no way 
of avoiding, so that the actual number of 
cases is undoubtedly less and the average 
amount to individual cases higher.) The 
amount of assistance indicates meeting only 
temporary emergencies. It is known that 
some of the assistance is for expenses in re- 
entering civil life rather than for the relief 
of distress. 

The above indicates about as complete a 
coverage of the needs of the returning vet- 
erans as seems to be possible under any sys- 
tem dealing with a large number of people. 
There is no known example of organized hu- 
man effort that does not have a percentage 
of failures, and the efficiency of the present 
effort should be measured by comparing its 
failures with its degree of performance. If 
the failures are viewed without their back- 
ground, we lose our sense of proportion and 
will be led to many erroneous conclusions. 

While the combined performance of the 
existing agencies is excellent, it is not ade- 
quate, and nobody is more keenly aware of 
this than the agencies concerned. They are 
far better informed of their deficiencies than 
are those who are offering criticism without 
first troubling to obtain information—be- 
cause they know the gap between what they 
are doing and what they feel able to do when 
tuned up to maximum efiiciency. 

For example, the Reemployment Division 
is completely dissatisfied with its record, and 
will not be satisfied until it has achieved very 
close to the 100-percent mark on knowing 
definitely of the proper placement of all vet- 
erans. It is not accepting as proof Of per- 
formance its present positive information on 
60 percent of the men being placed, coupled 
with an almost infinitesimal number of com- 
plaints. For the existing gaps in the co- 
ordinated program, the following steps are 
now in process: 

1. The financial needs of veterans reenter- 
ing civil life for reequipping themselves and 
for those entitled to pension for disabilities 
for carrying themselves during the period of 
adjudication of their claims, there is now be- 
fore the Congress a bill providing for muster- 
ing-out pay. Based on the present-known 
facts, this bill will adequately—and even lib- 
erally—take care of this phase of the prob- 
lem. 

2. Because many of the men in the armed 
forces have been found not to read the in- 
structions and information given them, or to 
read and then forget them, there is being ar- 
ranged through the clearinghouse commit- 
tees a personal house-to-house visit on all 
returned veterans, to make certain that they 
have full information as to their rights and 
the Government services at their disposal. 
This will be conducted by the veterans’ or- 
ganizations for the reemployment commit- 
teemen, and the results made available to all 
the other Government agencies concerned. 

3. Through the clearinghouse commit- 
tees, means will be established in each com- 
munity, known to the entire community 
through which any veteran in that com 
munity can be placed in contact by ther 
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with all of the Government agencies reacy t« 
serve him, and through which the mobilized 
resources of that community will be mad3 
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available for solving his particular personal 
problems, 

4. The only difficulty of importance so far 
encountered in finding jobs for the veteran 
is the fear shown by a number of employers 
in taking on men with physical disability 
discharges. Veterans have been handicapped 
by demands that the results of their medical 
examination on discharge be made available 
to their employer before he will consider 
engaging them. This is being met by orders 
that will prohibit the furnishing of this in- 
formation to employers—even upon request 
of the veteran (such a request is made under 
compulsion, since there is no greater com- 
pulsion in modern society than jeopardizing 
@ man’s employment opportunities). The 
use of the exit-medical examination would be 
equivalent to establishing a system of more 
severe medical examinations for veterans 
seeking employment than for nonveterans. 

The Civil Service Commission has cooper- 
ated by arranging to determine the veteran’s 
employability by the same physical examina- 
tion as that given to any nonveteran appli- 
cant, and not to use an exit-medical examina- 
tion of the armed forces for this purpose. The 
Federal Security Avency has cooperated by 
adopting the same policy. An educational 
campaign will be conducted among employ- 
ers, showing them that they take less risk 
with a veteran than with a nonveteran, and 
that the Employment Service and the Re- 
employment Division both take all possible 
precautions to avoid referring veterans to 
jobs for which they are in any way unsuited. 

5. Plans are now being studied for provid- 
ing, by the time any large demobilization 
takes place, trained screening interviewers, 
and augmenting, as far as may be possible, 
the trained specialists on interviewing with 
the objective of screening out those not need- 
ing the services of highly skilled interviewers 
and reducing the load on our limited supply 
of skilled occupational guidance experts and 
skilled employment interviewers, so that the 
latter may be able to efficiently carry the load. 

6. A pilot test has been under way for 
many months, in New York City, through the 
cooperative efforts of the Regional Director 
for the War Manpower Commission of New 
York State and the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice for New York City, as well as the Reem- 
ployment Division, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the Veterans’ Employment 
Division, numerous social welfare agencies in 
New York, and the hospitals of New York, 
under which program medical and psychiatric 
examinations, occupational guidance inter- 
views, etc., are being made available to re- 
turning veterans. This pilot operation is ex- 
pected to furnish information as to the ex- 
tent and type of services of this nature 
that may be needed by the time of a major 
demobilization, and to enable adequate pro- 
vision to be made for meeting the need. 

7. The needs of those members of the 
armed forces for completing interrupted edu- 
cation and the needs of those who require 
training in skilled operations are now before 
the Congress in a message from the Presi- 
dent, transmitting recommendations of com- 
mittees which have been studying these 
matters. 

Present needs are therefore being met, with 
the exception of a minor fraction of cases, 
and active steps are now under way to pick 
up even these cases where the failure is pri- 
marily the fault of the veteran and not of 
the Government egencies. The one excep- 
tion t> the adequate provision for present 
needs is that covered by the current bills 
before the Congress on mustering-out pay. 
The additional needs that will become of 
ever-increasing importance as we approach 
the termination of hostilities are all being 
ccvered by the amplification of the existing 
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plans or by the recommendations now before 
the Congress, 

It cannot be too positively stated that 
there is: 

(a) Complete cooperation between all the 
Government agencies concerned with the 
problems of returning veterans to civil life. 

(b) Adequate coordination between these 
agencies, and this is being steadily improved 
through joint studies of the operations of 
agencies whose records form the basis of 
operation of another agency. 

(c) There is no overlapping or duplication 
in the fields of these agencies. 

(d) There very definitely is someone to do 
the necessary things for the proper return 
of the veteran to civil life, and they are and 
have been doing them. 

(e) The cases cited as proof that the Gov- 
ernment is doing nothing for the returning 
veteran are so minute a fraction of the total 
number of veterans separated from the serv- 
ice that they indicate that the veteran, under 
present conditions, is having practically no 
difficulty in his return to civilian status. 
(It is misinforming the public to have the 
small nuniber of cases of veterans who are 
in difficulties presented as if they constituted 
the entire picture, with no mention of their 
relative proportion to the total number of 
returning veterans, and no mention of the 
fact that in the vast majority of these cases 
the veteran has failed to avail himself of 
the service of any of the Government agen- 
cies established for his benefit.) 

It is significant that without exception 
people who have been publicizing statements 
of the Government’s neglect of its veterans 
have, without a single exception failed to 
take the trouble to get any information on 
what was actually occurring from the Reem- 
ployment Division of Selective Service, which, 
because of the responsibility imposed upon 
it by the Congress, has to maintain close 
liaison with all the other Government agen- 
cies and keep posted on their operations. 

One author after writing some 12 stories 
on the subject of the handling of returning 
veterans, finally took the trouble to come to 
the Reemployment Division to find out what 
was going on. In the case of 21 veterans 
sentenced to the State farm, the view the 
public got of the matter was that they con- 
stitute 10 percent of the commitments to 
that farm. What was overlooked was that 
they constitute 21 out of 28,000 veterans re- 
turned to that State, the current rate of 
return being over 2,100 per month. 

There are two approaches to problems of 
the type of caring for the returning veteran— 
the emotional and the realistic. 

The statements that have been made as 
to a present lack of attention to veteran 
needs are almost entirely from the emotional 
approach, which in all fields of endeavor 
habitually views the ills and faults people 
suffer from as the whole of the picture, and 
fails to reduce them to the proper perspec- 
tive in regard to the entire situation. 

An extreme example of the emotional ap- 
proach was the case of one man who made 
public announcement of the fact that hun- 
dreds of returning veterAnms were being de- 
nied their jobs by their former employers. 
When called upon to assist by furnishing the 
names of some of the men s0 that their cases 
could be taken up for handling with the em- 
ployer, the gentleman frankly admitted that 
he did not have a single specific case to 
hand over. : 

The emotional approach is useful in stimu- 
lating public action, and often no actiort has 
been taken on a vital subject until people 
with the emotional approach have blasted 
the public conscience into action on it. 

The emotional approach, however, is a 
very poor operating medium, and the most 
successful operations are conducted-on a real- 
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istic approach, which is the basis on which 
all the agencies concerned have been coop- 
erating to provide adequate means for our 
returning veterans to secure positions in 
civilian life. All of these agencies are well 
aware of their weak points, and their defi- 
ciencies in operation, and are correcting them 
as rapidly as possible. Over all the President 
has set up a committee and a Coordinator 
to further assure the successful consumma- 
tion of these objectives. 

The primary reason why the public has 
so little knowledge of the work of the coor- 
dinated Government agencies reinstating the 
veteran in civil life is that there have been so 
few failures, and in this type of enterprise 
it is the failures that constitute news. 

In conclusion, attention is called again to 
the four problems in current operations 
which have not yet been satisfactorily solved 
but all of which are in process of being han- 
dled through the development of adequate 
means and procedures. These are: 

(a) The need for funds to reestablish them- 
selves on a civilian status by discharged vet- 
erans. This is being provided for by several 
bills providing mustering-out pay. (Not 
over 5 percent of returning veterans appear 
to be presently acutely inconvenienced by 
present lack of such funds.) 

(b) The time required to process veterans’ 
claims for pensions due to the time required 
to complete records. This is in process of 
elimination through the joint efforts of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the War and 
Navy Departments. Progress has already 
been made, and it is expected that before 
long this will be on a satisfactory basis. Not 
over 10 percent of veterans discharged have 
been adversely affected. 

(c) Difficulties experienced in finding jobs 
for veterans with certain employers who in- 
terpose objections to engaging men dis- 
charged for physical disabilities without hav- 
ing complete medical histories. The number 
of employers in this category is very small 
and is being reduced through a combination 
of educational and administrative measures, 
This situation has affected only a small frac- 
tion of 1 percent of veterans discharged, as 
far as we are able to estimate. 

(ad) Veterans discharged for emotional 
upsets not sufficiently serious to need institu- 
tional care and who in fact would probably 
not benefit from such care, and who are at 
present in a sort of “no man’s land,” with- 
out adequate provision for reintegrating them 
into their civilian occupations. 

This group needs primarily guidance and 
channeling back to a proper occupation 
through giving them initial jobs which will 
facilitate their readjustment to civil life. The 
pilot operation that has been going on for 
a number of months in New York City otf 
providing such guidance and assistance to 
this group is expected to lay the founda- 
tion for an effective procedure in handling 
their interests. 

Possibly as much as 10 percent of the men 
discharged may come within this category. 
Only a portion of these, however, are having 
real difficulties. The task with the others is 
to make easier and more efficient the read- 
justment which they are now accomplishing 
unaided, in the hard way. 

The above constitute the current problems, 
all of which are in process of solution, none 
of which constitute a major problem, but 
all of the agencies concerned approach this 
work in the spirit that even one case ol 
failure is one too many. 

Lewis SANDERS, 
Colonel Field Artillery; Consultant, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
DECEMBER 3, 1943. 
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DISCHARGED VETERANS, ROUTING 

Permanent hospitalization: Direct to Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Vocational rehabilitation: Service con- 
nected, Veterans’ Administration, direct or 
with assistance reemployment committee- 
men. 

Vocational rehabilitation: Nonservice con- 
nected, State Vocational Rehabilitation via 
reemployment committeemen. 

Pension claims: Veterans’ Administration 
claims can be presented and prosecuted with- 
out cost, through the accredited veterans’ 
organizations or the Red Cross. Reemploy- 
ment committeemen will see that veterans 
know where to present claims. 

Return to old job: Through reemployment 
committeeman; assistance of local clearing 
house committee. 

New job: Through United States Employ- 
ment Service and its Veterans’ Employment 
Division; Reemployment Division serves as 
liaison agent and follow-up man and is 
assisted by clearing house committee in find- 
ing jobs for filling through U. S. E. S. when 
needed. 

Perfecting records and preliminary occu- 
pational guidance and training (to extent 
practicable, which will vary with time and 
place) within armed forces. Liaison with 
Reemployment Division and United States 
Employment Service through its Veterans’ 
Employment Division. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to give notice to the Members of the 
Senate that it is my purpose on tomor- 
row to request that the Senate proceed to 
consider measures on the calendar to 
which there is no objection. If, on the 
call of the calendar, the railway-labor 
wage joint resolution is not passed, it 
will then be the purpose of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman] to move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of that resolution separately. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
hations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
See the end of Senate proceedings.) 

DEATH OF DANIEL B. LLOYD 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it is 
with very deep and sincere regret that 
I al ise to announce the death of my good 
friend and the friend of every Senator 





and employee of the United States Sen- 
ate, that venerable reporter, Mr. Daniel 
B. Lloyd. He was 83 years old, having 
been born in Maryland in 1860. He lived 
a full life right up to the last, and died 
on his way from this Chamber to his 
office, in the performance of his repor- 
torial duties. Mr. Lloyd first became a 
member of the Official Corps of Report- 
ers of the Debates of the United States 
Senate in October 1877, and served in 
that capacity in this body for more than 
66 years. During all that time he was 
absent only 3 single days. 

He carried himself like a Senator; he 
looked like a Senator, and was endowed 
by nature and disposition with a very 
fine presence and a very great dignity. 
His genial personality here and his con- 
stant words of encouragement will be 
remembered by all of those who were 
fortunate enough to be associated with 
him. 

He has always lived in the State of 
Maryland where, in addition to his work 
here, he operated several farms very suc- 
cessfully. He was a very great reader, 
and was familiar not only with the pro- 
ceedings of his own times, but with the 
proceedings of the Senate since this Gov- 
ernment came into existence. 

I know we shall all miss him, for his 
like does not come upon this earth with 
great frequency. 

He is survived by a widow, a son, and 
two daughters. Each Member of this 
body and every employee of the Senate, 
I know, wishes the fullest and deepest 
sympathy extended to them in their 
great loss. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I request 
that the Secretary of the Senate be di- 
rected to prepare on behalf of the mem- 
bership of this body on both sides of the 
aisle, as well as of the employees of the 
Senate, an appropriate message of sym- 
pathy, expressing our friendship and 
reverence for our departed friend, and 
that it be transmitted to his widow. 

I have lost not only a valuable con- 
stituent but a very fine friend, and the 
Nation has lost a great character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the message will be trans- 
mitted as requested by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
share fully in the expressions of regret 
and distress which my colleague from 
Maryland has voiced so impressively and 
so eloquently. Certainly, Mr. Lloyd in 
the course of a long life has faithfully, 
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conscientiously, and most efficiently per- 
formed the duties which came to him. 

Most assuredly it can be said of him 
that in the performance of those duties 
his heart was always eager, his hands 
always ready for the work. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I share 
with the Senators from Maryland and all 
other Senators the grief that they have 
expressed and that we all feel over the 
sudden death of Mr. Lloyd. It seems 
almost incredible that he or any man 
would serve in the capacity in which he 
has served this body for a period of 
more than 66 years, which means that 
he became associated with the Senate 
before I was born and before most of us 
who now occupy seats in this Chamber 
were born. 

Mr. Lloyd not only possessed those 
qualities of gentility and breeding to 
which the Senators from Maryland have 
referred, but he was a scholar in the 
real sense of the word, making a spe- 
cialty of the study of English literature. 
This emphasizes the fact that day by 
day and year by year here in the Senate 
men come and go in the routine per- 
formance of their duties without most 
of us knowing anything about their real 
lives, frequently without most of us even 
knowing their names for years and years, 
because the performance of their duty 
comes and goes day by day. Yet who 
can say that Mr. Lloyd and men like him, 
whose names are never heralded on the 
front pages of the newspapers; whose 
names may not get into any history or 
any biographical treatise, have not, after 
all, rendered a greater service to their 
country and to the cause of liberty and 
of efficient legislation upon which the 
people depend than any of us who sit here 
with the right to speak for our con- 
stituents? 

I rejoice that in America a man can 
devote his life to the legislative process. 
He can make it a career, just as he would 
make a career of medicine, law, educa- 
tion, the ministry, or any other calling. 
I am deeply grieved over the death of 
Mr. Lloyd. I wish for his family and 
friends that consolation which comes 
only from the knowledge that he lived 
a long, useful, and upright life. 

In addition to the request made by 
the Senator from Maryland that a mes- 
sage be sent to the family of Mr. Lloyd, 
I believe that a man who served this 
body continuously for 66 years is en- 
titled to have us authorize the Secre- 
tary, the Sergeant-at-Arms, or whoever 
has charge of the fund, to send an appro- 
priate floral wreath to be placed upon his 
bier from the Senate of the United 
States, the cost thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. I 
make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky is approved. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the news 
of the death of our associate of many 
years comes with tragic suddenness and 
brings to each of us a sense of personal 
loss. 

I have heard this afternoon that Mr. 
Lloyd entered the service of this body 66 
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years ago. I know of my own personal 
knowledge that he was here in 1900, 43 
years ago. Through all those years he 
has brought to his tasks rare technical 
skill, a most profound knowledge of par- 
liamentary processes and history, and, as 
the Senator from Kentucky has said, a 
knowledge of all that is best in the litera- 
ture of English-speaking peoples. 

He served always with patience, kindli- 
ness, courtesy, and with profound fidelity 
to this great legislative body. 

Mr. President, in behalf of all the mi- 
nority Members, I assume the privilege 
of expressing the sense of our deep re- 
gret, and assuring the family of the de- 
ceased of our abiding and deep sympathy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If there be no further 
remarks by Senators, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Daniel 
B. Lloyd, Reporter of Debates of the Sen- 
ate, I now move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to- 


morrow, Thursday, December 9, 1943, at | 


12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 8 (legislative day of 
December 7), 1943: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Richard W. Byrd, of Virginia, now a For- 
eign Service officer of Class 7 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

John Goodyear, of New York, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 8 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul of the 
United States of America. 


THE JUDICIARY 


Emil C. Peters, of Honolulu, to be associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, Territory of 
Hawaii. (Judge Peters is now serving in this 
post under an appointment which expired 
August 5, 1943.) 

Albert M. Cristy, of Honolulu, to be second 
judge of the First Circuit, Circuit Courts, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. (Judge Cristy is now serv- 
ing in this post under an appointment which 
expirea August 5, 1943.) 

Willson C. Moore, of Hawaii, to be fourth 
judge of the First Circuit, Circuit Courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, vice Hon. Francis M. 
Brooks, term expired. 

Cable A. Wirtz, of Hawaii, to be judge of 
the Second Circuit, Circuit Courts, Territory 
of Hawaii, vice Hon. Daniel H. Case, term 
expired. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to 
be passed assistant surgeons in the United 
States Public Health Service, to rank as such 
from the date set opposite their names: 

Ray H. Vanderhook, October 21, 1943. 

William D. King, October 21, 1943. 

Roy E. Wolfe, October 16, 1943. 

Clarence B. Mayes, October 14, 1943. 

William B. Hoover, October 4, 1943, 

Paul W. Lucas, October 16, 1943. 

William J. McAnally, November 20, 1943. 

Clarence K. Aldrich, October 16, 1943. 

Steve F. Price, October 14, 1943. 

The following officers are now serving under 
temporary commissions issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the First Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act of March 18, 1943: 

Ray H. Vanderhook 

Roy E. Wolfe 

Paul W. Lucas 

These officers have passed the examina- 
tion required by law and the regulations 
of the Service. 
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TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE MAJOR GENERAL 


Brig. Gen. Patrick Jay Hurley (colonel, In- 
fantry Reserve), Army of the United States. 


POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 


Johnie L. Jones, Cottondale, Ala. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Thomas P. Marchman, Daleville, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Etta L. Hambrice, Dixiana, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Annie H. Chastain, Glencoe, Ala. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Maude C. Brown, Eastaboga, Ala. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Martin V. Marsh, Gordon, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Roma H. Parker, Killen, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

William L. Adams, Letohatchee, Ala. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lidie T. Minter, Tyler, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 


ARIZONA 


Juanita I. McEwen, Whiteriver, Ariz., in 
pisce of C. W. Montgomery, resigned. 


Office 
Ala. 


Office 
Office 


Office be- 


Office 


CALIFORNIA 

George T. Provine, Napa, Calif., in place of 
Rodney McCormick, retired. 

Stanley R. McLean, Sutter, Calif. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


COLORADO 

Vina M. McMullen, Boone, Colo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Emmett O. Smith, Merino, Colo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Gladys Hininger, Olney Springs, Colo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943, 


CONNECTICUT 


Christina Rowan, Pomfret, Conn., in place 
of F. F. Slattery, removed. 

Thomas Joseph Curran, Jr., Saybrook, 
Conn., in place of Edward A. Bowes, deceased. 


FLORIDA 


Evelyn V. Morrow, Deerfield Beach, Fla., in 
place of C. C. Smoak, resigned. 


Office 


GEORGIA 
Johnnie A. Webb, Damascus, Ga., in place 


| of H. R. Whitehurst, resigned. 


Marcus G. Keown, Mount Berry, Ga., in 
place of M. G. Keown. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired May 26, 1941. 


INDIANA 
Eva C. Brown, Burlington, Ind., in place of 
Fern Smith, resigned. 


Ina Belle Manges, Lapaz, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


IOWA 


W. Forrest McGregor, Corning, Iowa, in 
place of A. C. Peterson. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired June 1, 1940. 

Hermann Onken, Tipton, Iowa, in place of 
P. T. Belgard, resigned. 


LOUISIANA 
Martha C. Wimberly, Castor, La., in place of 
R. B. Matthews, retired. 
Muse W. Keller, Palmetto, La. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


MAINE ' 
Mae C. Lord, Charleston, Maine. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
MARYLAND 
Lola M. Kilby, Conowingo, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1942. 


George A. Dressman, Long, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1942. 


Office be- 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Priscilla C. Turner, Greenbush, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Rufus O. Case, Halifax, Mass. Office be. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Loring Goodspeed Jones, Jr., Marstons 
Mills, Mass. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1943. 

Fred T. Webb, North Westport, Mass. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Fred L. Strong, Stow, Mass. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ernest G. Barnes, Sturbridge, Mass. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Edmund F. Peck, West Wareham, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


Mass. 


Office 


MINNESOTA 


Peter L. Geris, Carlos, Minn. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Carl W. Appelquist, Dunnell, Minn. Oftice 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Clifford E. S. Gunderson, Waubun, Minn., 
in place of A. C. Peterson, resigned. 

William D. Banta, Wyoming, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Victor L. Weilenman, Stoneville, Miss. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Daniel Clarence Selby, Tinsley, Miss. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NEBRASKA 
George H. Summers, Creston, 
place of V. F. Palmateer, deceased. 

NEVADA 
Olive G. Houghton, Luning, Nev. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Harland L. Goodhue, Bristol, N. H., in place 
of H. B. Worthen, resigned. 

Carroll N. Young, West Stewartstown, 
N. H., in place of C. N. Young. Incumbent’s 
commission expired December 6, 1941. 


Office became 


Office 


Nebr., in 


Office be- 


NEW JERSEY 


Pearl S. Richman, Malaga, N. J. Office be- 
cume Presidential July 1, 1943. 

John C. Wiltsee, Monroeville, N. J. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Jennie Kapner, Mount Freedom, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Robert Francis Murray, New Market, N. J,, 
in place of A. G. Nelson, deceased. 

Edgar Kerris, Pine Brook, N. J. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NEW YORK 


Norman R. McNamara, Deansboro, N. Y., 
in place of J. W. Metcalf, resigned. 

Robert H. Doyle, Kerhonkson, N. Y, in 
place of R. M. Schoonmaker, resigned. 

Frederick B. Pulling, Lagrangeville, N. Y 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lewis F. Bennett, Niagara University, N. Y., 
in place of F. X. Desmond, resigned. 

Francis P. Reilly, Penn Yan, N. Y., in place 
of F. P. Reilly, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 23, 1942. 

George W. Woods, Pulaski, N. Y., in plac: 
of F. M. Daly. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 23, 1942. 

Jacob C. Kopperger, Stottville, N. Y., in 
place of J. C. Kopperger. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired June 23, 1942. 

James D. Desmond, Waddington, N. Y., in 
place of J. D. Desmond. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired June 23, 1942. 

Preston A. Abplanalp, Youngsville, N. Y.. 
in place of J. E. Abplanalp, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Belmont H. Winters, Elk Park, N.C. Offic: 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ancil W. Melvin, Lakedale, N.C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

T. Damon Sutton, Seven Springs, N. C,, in 
place of J. W. Iver, transferred. 
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OHIO 


Norman 8. McConnell, Berlin Center, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


John W. Turner, Bettsville, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

George M. Schmidt, Carroll, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Joseph A. Link, Carthagena, Ohio, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Stella G. Cleaver, Clarksville, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Fred Reichelderfer, Cridersville, Ohio. 


Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

George F. Burford, Farmdale, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Everett Vine, Garrettsville, Ohio, in place of 
F. A. Loomis, transferred. 

Cora O. Shick, Huntsville, Ohio, in place of 
J. C. Wyllie, resigned. 

Iva D. Bachtel, Lagrange, Ohio, in place of 
A. L. Wyliner, resigned. 

Blanche M. Watkins, Lower Salem, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Howard H. Lesh, Middlebranch, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Robert H. Gano, Newport, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Jessie Dell, North Bend, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lesta C. Murphy, Rogers, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Barton F. Truster, Seven Mile, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Laura W. Spellman, Williamsfield, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

OKLAHOMA 

James E. Ward, Camargo, Okla., in place 
of Frank Ferguson, not commissioned. 

Erma E. Johnston, Gore, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Frank James, Hartshorne, Okla., in place 
of C. M. Surry, resigned. 

OREGON 

Lois M. Brown, Langlois, Oreg., in place of 

E. W. Black, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Anna J. Spisak, Dixonville, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Ethel M. Goodwin, Folsom, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Olive M. Harkness, Gillett, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Clara V. Snyder, Glenmoore, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Carl Seyler, Luthersburg, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Alexander Bubel, Middleport, Pa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

William L. Doebler, Mifflinburg, Pa., in 
place of S. B. Miller, deceased. 

Lena C. Beers, North Bessemer, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Luther L. Hadden, Duncan, 8. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


TENNESSEE 


James A. Hudson, Brownsville, Tenn., in 
place of H. S. Dupree, deceased. 
Harry B. Gillespie, Limestone, Tenn., in 
place of A. K. Broyles, transferred. 
Bertha M. Cooper, Powell Station, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Gladys B. Kyle, Rogersville, Tenn., in place 
of K. P. Hale, deceased. 
John V. Kendall, Troy, Tenn., in place of 
J. O. Bennett, deceased. 
TEXAS 
Vera B. Elkin, Channing, Tex., in place of 
A. J. Denman, resigned. 
Charlie B. O'Bryan, De Berry, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Ollie Elaine Burditt, La Ward, Tex., in 
place of A. L. Burditt, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 


Robert H. Bear, Churchville, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEpDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in this hour of tumult 
and tempest, of temptation and trial, we 
rejoice that the Christ is our peace. In 
Him is our fortress and high tower 
and through faith we look forward to a 
time when wisdom shall be justified up- 
on the earth and the dreams of the na- 
tions shall come true and shape the 
whole world again. 

In the countless cross-currents of life 
give us to understand that right is right 
and never yet was expediency the wise 
rule for man or nation. We praise Thee 
that life is too great, too solemn and 
holy to be spent on anything but the 
things which abide. May the blessed 
Lord reign and guide our leaders that 
righteous peace may emerge out of chaos 
and confusion and lay again the founda- 
tions of free government. We pray that 
our country may not be a victim of that 
prosperity which ultimately causes dis- 
content and begets the folly of extrava- 
gance. Lead our people to conduct 
themselves wisely and think of their 
surplus as another’s need. Because 
Thou hast given us this wonderful land, 
dowered it with many gifts of rich 
abundance, and because of our sacred 
duty to sacrifice for the help of the whole 
world, O spirit of our Master, inspire 
us to toil and save unsparingly for the 
future federation of mankind. In the 
name of the Man of Galilee. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the REecorp and include therein 
a short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


FOOD SUBSIDIES 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mfr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his longest message to 
Congress discussed the question of sub- 
sidies and what they meant to the Amer- 
ican housewife. His message was heard 
by the Congress but apparently not taken 
very seriously, at least not by a great 
many Members who were more anxious 
to please the interests opposed to sub- 
sidies than to follow the constructive 
leadership of our great Commander in 
Chief. 

It has taken the women of the country 
a long time to understand the relation- 
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ship of subsidies to the cost of living. 
May I say that it is the first time women 
have felt that they were direcily affected 
by a subsidy. Judging from the thou- 
sands oc letters and telegrams received 
by me, and I have no doubt by many 
other Members of the House, during the 
past week, they find it difficult, very, very 
difficult, to understand why subsidies are 
paid for everything important to win 
the war except the most important thing 
of all, food. They are aroused as never 
before, because they see in the attempt 
to kill the food subsidies a threat to the 
American home, and this at a time when 
their husbands and sons are fighting and 
dying to protect their homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always hoped for 
an issue which would unite the women 
of America and also would permit them 
to know what great power and strength 
they have, and here it is. 

The housewives of America are the 
practical economists of the home front. 
They are not interested in selfish lobbies 
but they are fast learning how lobbies 
and pressure groups function. I predict 
the lesson they are learning will make 
them realize their potential power and 
how to use it most effectively. One 
woman writes me: 

Is it wrong to subsidize milk—the prime 
necessity to children—and right to subsidize 
cotton to the tune of a billion and a quarter 
dollars? 


The League of Women Voters, a na- 
tional nonpartisan organization, is doing 
a very constructive job in teaching wom- 
en the use of the ballot. This organiza- 
tion is on record in favor of food sub- 
sidies. Also listed in favor are the 
American Association of University 
Women; the American Home Economics 
Association; the New Jersey Y. W.C. A.; 
the National Consumers League; the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women; The 
National Federation of Settlements; and 
the League of Women Shoppers—also 
many labor organizations and church 
groups—all of which proves that when 
the American home is threatened, wom- 
en can be depended on to protect it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NEWSOME. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Krocu] 
be permitted to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a resolution from the 
Brooklyn Bar Associaiion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article from this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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RATIONING OF MEAT 


‘' Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing the following bill: 

A bill to provide for the suspension of the 
point-rationing system with respect to meat 
for 60 days 
Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 

any provision of law or any regulation 
promulgated by any Government agency, no 
ration points shall be required to be used in 
connection with the purchase, sale, transfer, 
or other acquisition or disposition of meat 
during the period of 60 days immediately fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act, 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this mat- 
ter is one that deserves the earliest and 
most serious consideration of the Mem- 
bers of this House. Thousands of pounds 
of meat are spoiling due to the O. P. A. 
point-rationing system. Millions of 
pounds of beef and pork on the hoof that 
are ready for market are consuming feed 
which the farmers had intended to use 
to produce meat next year. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO 3 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 

direction of Committee on Elections No. 
3, I ask unanimous consent that that 
committee be permitted to sit during the 
session of the House this afternoon. 
e The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
recognize the gentleman for that pur- 
pose because a bill will be read for amend- 
ment this afternoon. The committee 
may sit during the general debate this 
afternoon, however, if the gentleman de- 
sires to submit that request. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a news item and two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully urge that the leadership bring 
to the consideration of Congress legisla- 
tion that will, first, give to the men and 
women of our fighting units the right to 
vote; and, second, legislation that will 
give a cash payment at the time of their 
discharge. 

The legislation relative to voting should 
nllow them the franchise with a mini- 
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mum of red tape and trouble. Since they 
are fighting to save our country, they 
want to vote to save our country. 

Thousands of men are being dis- 
charged practically penniless. Let us 
give them immediate financial assistance 
to help them get readjusted to civilian 
life. These are obligations that we can- 
not conscientiously postpone any longer. 

Let us give the veterans a real Christ- 
mas present by the passage of these two 
bills. 

SUBSIDIES A TANGLED NET 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the state- 
ment of the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. Norton], who has just pre- 
ceded me, that at last the women of the 
United States were united on an issue 
in favor of food or consumer subsidies. 
It is apparent that the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey was not informed of 
the statement from the largest consumer 
area in the United States which refutes 
her allegation. 

I want to read to the House a state- 
ment of the New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs on this same subject. It 
appeared in the December 3 issue of the 
Orion Review, a weekly paper published 
at Orion, Oakland County, Mich. It 
is entitled “A Bitter Lesson”: 

Subsidies are the tangled net in which a 
free people become so enmeshed that they 
become helpless pawns of a dominating cen- 
tralized government. Farmers have learned 
that they who control the finance of farmers’ 
business, control the farmers’ liberty, and 
freedom of action. Farmers have learned 
this through experience with the misdirected 
government activities in recent years, sor- 
rowful experience with the arbitrary, auto- 
cratic exercise of power by Government ad- 
ministrative agencies. Subsidies, given with 
the idea of encouraging production, defeat 
and destroy much of the incentive that 
should come with increased returns because 
farmers fear the government domination 
that accompanies subsidy payments. 


This is signed by the New York Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. It calls for 
sober thinking and challenges the atten- 
tion of those who have been swept 
away by a wave of hysteria created by 
newspaper accounts and radio commen- 
tators, based on the false premise that 
the Government supports the people in- 
stead of the people supporting the Gov- 
ernment. 

RAILWAY WORKERS 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, last night War Mobilization Di- 
rector James Byrnes, the Assistant Pres- 
ident, with his offices in the White House, 
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made a Nation-wide radio address. In 
this address he pleaded for national 
unity behind administration hold-the- 
line policies and at the same time 
charged American railway workers with 
“pointing a pistol” at the head of Uncle 
Sam to obtain wage increases by threat 
of strike. 

I agree with most of what Byrnes said 
about the need for holding the line.against 
inflation. I only wish the administra- 
tion had recognized this need sooner and 
practiced what it preached. However, 
neither unity can be served nor the line 
held by charging 1,500,000 of America’s 
most patriotic citizens with assault with 
intent to kill or with armed robbery. The 
greatest thing the administration could 
do to promote home-front unity would 
be to quit accusing anyone who does not 
agree with it as being guilty of various 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

What are the real facts in this railway 
labor dispute and where does the fault 
really lie? 

Simply stated, for over a year the rail- 
way workers and management have fol- 
lowed the procedures of the Railway La- 
bor Act in asking for a modest raise to 
correct gross inequalities. An agreement 
for an 8 cents per hour increase was duly 
approved. Then this agreement, arrived 
at in the way provided by law and not in 
any way violating the Little Steel for- 
mula, was set aside by a change made by 
some executive board appointed by the 
President. Not only has the President 
broken his promise to the railroad work- 
ers, for he approved the original agree- 
ment, but now through a personal panel 
he attempts to set aside a contract made 
in a lawful way. In doing so he attempts 
to shift the burden of responsibility to 
railroad workers because they do not 
want to accept the wholly inadequate and 
illegal recommendations of this board 
which would set aside the procedures es- 
tablished in law by the people’s elected 
representatives in Congress. 

I am reminded of the old story about 
the thief who attempted to prevent cap- 
ture by pointing at some innocent in- 
dividual in the crowd and yelling hyster- 
ically, although not over a Nation-wide 
radio hook-up, “Catch that thief.” 

I am suspicious that some of the long- 
haired Socialists in Washington would 
like to provoke a railroad strike so that 
the Government could take over the rail- 
roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein a letter 
from a constituent of mine relating to 
post-war planning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in two particulars, to include a 
speech by the Reverend John A, Ryan, 
and also to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and to include a statement by the Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp with reference to 
rural electrification, and to include 
therein an address by the Honorable 
Clyde Ellis, a former Member of the 
House from Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


FEED GRAIN, DUTY FREE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution No. 171, 
to permit the importation from foreign 
countries free of duty, during a period 
of 90 days, of certain grains and other 
products to be used for livestock and 
poultry feed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 171, 
with Mr. WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of House Joint 
Resolution 171. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under previous or- 
der of the House 1 hour has been allowed 
for general debate, the time to be equally 
divided between the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DouGHToN] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
is recognized. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know how wide the inter- 
est is in this, what I would call, rather 
important piece of legislation. Would it 
be possible to extend the time for debate 
by unanimous consent, inasmuch as there 
have been requests for time? I do not 
know how many requests the Chairman 
has had. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that that cannot be 
done. It could have been done in the 
House, but it cannot be done now. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is sat- 
isfactory to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee has correctly answered 
the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. House Joint Res- 
olution 171 permits the free importation 





for a period of 90 days of certain grains 
and other products when used for feed 
for livestock and poultry. As is known 
to all of you, the farmers have been 
called upon to increase the production 
of livestock and poultry, and of course, 
in order to do that an adequate supply 
of feed is necessary. It is also known 
that in certain sections of the country 
last year there was a serious drought 
and it caused a very considerable short- 
age of these feeds. The purpose of this 
resolution is to admit, free of duty, into 
the United States, these mentioned feeds 
in order that the farmers may have, 
especially in drought-stricken sections of 
the United States, sufficient and ade- 
quate supplies of feed to produce the 
food they have been called upon by the 
Government to produce. It is limited to 
a period of 90 days. 

This resolution has the support of the 
Food Administrator, Hon. Marvin Jones, 
whom you all know well and favorably. 
I have a letter from him approving the 
legislation. It is too long to read and 
it is not necessary, but I will quote a few 
lines: 

I am, of course, strongly in favor of any 
legislation which would be effective in mak- 
ing available to producers feed in greater 
quantities or at lower prices, and to the 
extent that House Joint Resolution 155— 


Now, House Joint Resolution 171— 


would be effective in this respect, I favor 
its enactment. 


Later on he says: 


While I am entirely in accord with the ob- 
jective of House Joint Resolution 155, to 
make feed available to livestock producers in 
greater quantities and at lower prices, the 
resolution may not accomplish as much as 
we would like, except as to hay. At the 
same time, we favor its enactment. 


I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain why corn is not in this resolution? 
There is a great deal of need in my sec- 
tion of the country for corn. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I believe that ques- 
tion might be answered better by the au- 
thor of the resolution, the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], so I yield to him to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. As far as 
corn is concerned, there is not any corn 
available anywhere in the world that 
would be expected to come in during this 
90 days. There is a possibility of getting 
corn at a later time when the crop in 
South America is harvested, but there is 
no available corn, so I am advised by the 
War Food Administration at this time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further for an obser- 
vation? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The time is short, 
but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALE. Would it not be advisable 
to amend the resolution so that corn 
might be admitted if it should subse- 
quently become available? 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. That matter can be 
taken up under the 5-minute rule when 
amendments will be in order. 

In conclusion, I believe the adoption of 
this resolution will have a tendency to 
relieve an acute shortage of feeds neces- 
sary in the livestock, poultry, and dairy 
industries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucHToNn] has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray], the author of 
the resolution. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this resolu- 
tion is to make every effort to provide 
feed for the livestock producers of this 
country. It is necessary: to go back 
to March 15, and if you are interested 
in reading the Recorp of that date, you 
will note that when I first called the 
attention of Congress to this coming 
feed situation, the very best quality of 
wheat was only 84 cents—United States 
money—a bushel in Canada, and other 
feeds were cheap accordingly. On April 
29, as I remember it, the President by 
proclamation provided that wheat feed 
could be imported, duty free. I am in- 
formed that up to this time, this has 
brought in somewhere between thirty- 
five and forty million bushels of wheat. 
This feed wheat that has been brought 
in has all had to be funneled through 
a Government agency—in this case 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. In other words, the wheat feed 
that has been brought in has first had to 
go through this organization, and pos- 
sibly much more feed would have been 
imported if it had been admitted to the 
farm cooperatives, the feed dealers, and 
individual farmers all over the country, 
to secure this feed for themselves and on 
equal terms. 

I realize that, as a person who has 
made a few remarks on tariff and duties 
during his lifetime, it might look rather 
inconsistent to my colleagues, but I am 
sure it is not inconsistent as far as I 
am concerned myself. My particular 
ideas about the tariff are of little con- 
sequence at this time. 

Through Secretary Wickard, he asked 
the livestock people of this country to in- 
crease the production of livestock, and 
they have done a magnificent job, and 
if we keep on spending as much time talk- 
ing about roll-back subsidies as we have 
in the last couple of months, I am pot 
sure but that we will have to get Mr. 
Wickard back here to get this production 
program into operation again. In other 
words, at this time, I think each and 
every one of us is an American before we 
are Republicans or Democrats. What 
my opinion in peacetime is with regard 
to the tariff has nothing to do with what 
it means to provide sufficient feed during 
this war. For that reason I am willing 
to accept all the insinuations and all the 
criticisms that might go along with it. 

The only reason I did not bring this 
resolution in last March was because I 
did not think I had any chance of get- 
ting it to this floor. But after I was 
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home this summer and saw what hap- 
pened and heard all this talk that we 
have heard so much about with respect 
to corn feed, I thought at least, I would 
make an effort to introduce this resolu- 
tion. You will remember that on the 
floor, I asked the majority leader, Mr. 
McCormack, if he would not try to help 
get this on the floor of the House. I 
might say that Mr. McCormack did not 
only promise to do it but he did lend his 
assistance. He wrote a letter to the 
Food Administrator, Mr. Jones, and we 
had a splendid report back from Mr. 
Jones. 

The Ways and Means Committee at 
that time, of course, had the tax bill un- 
der consideration. I tried not to become 
impatient or irritated, because I realized 
the importance of the tax measure. I 
might say that the Committee on Ways 
and Means has brought this measure out 
at the first moment they had the time 
after they got rid of the tax bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to point out that herds of cat- 
tle are being killed because of shortage 
of feed. If the herds are killed, there will 
be no market for feed. It is essential 
for every reason to keep the cattle alive 
during this crisis. That is vital also to 
western food growers; also, has the gen- 
tleman considered including corn in his 
resolution? We are very short of corn 
feed in New England. Should it not be 
included in case we might get it from 
the Argentine? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
answer by saying that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. West] pointed out the 
possibilities of securing cottonseed meal 
from Mexico in the spring of the year at 
lambing time, which surely should have 
been incorporated if I had been cogni- 
zent of itsimportance. As tocorn,I per- 
sonally know of no reason why corn 
should not be included. The only reason 
I had for not including corn was the 
fact that I was advised by the War Food 
Administration that there was no avail- 
able corn. There may be some in South 
America when the crop is harvested 
within the next few months and be- 
comes available. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I under- 
stand, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is permitted to bring in wheat for 
feed from Canada. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; 
from any country, not necessarily from 
Canada only. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; from any 
country: and it comes in duty-free. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr.REES of Kansas. And, as the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has suggested, 
we have brought in thirty-five or forty 
million bushels by that method. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; be- 
tween thirty-five and forty million 
bushels. 


Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Is it not a fact 
that we have established a auota system 
by which we are not allowed to bring in 
more than a certain number of bushels 
from Canada, fer instance? How is this 
measure affected by the quota system, or 
vice versa? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
quota system is in effect purely on wheat 
that is imported for milling purposes. 
The quota on this wheat is 800,000 bush- 
els a year; but that has nothing to do 
with feed wheat, and that is what this 
resolution deals with. 

I realized that this resolution should 
come from our side of the House because 
I can see the criticisms that might be 
leveled at the President if he had just 
made a blanket lifting of this duty. For 
that reason we are not doing anything 
that is not being done now as far as 
wheat feed is concerned; we are just ex- 
tending it to these other feeds. 

Mr REES of Kansas. My understand- 
ing is that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is bringing in just about as 
much wheat as it can bring in, in view of 
limited transportation facilities. What 
is the gentleman’s reply to that? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Heving 
received part of my salary from the Gov- 
ernment for many years I never would 
come to the conclusion that just because 
a Federal agency could not do a job that 
it could not be done otherwise. I be- 
lieve tnat possibly if you give the farm 
co-ops, feed dealers, and individuals that 
are handling feeds in the Nation an 
equal chance with our governmental 
agencies I think there is a possibility at 
least that much greater amounts of feed 
could have been broughtin. As to what 
may be brought in hereafter I have no 
way of knowing, and assume no personal 
responsibility. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin has given this matter 
considerable study, and that was the 
next question I was going to ask: About 
what increase dees the gentleman ex- 
pect from this measure if it is adopted? 

Mr. MURRAY of-Wisconsin. I cannot 
answer that question because there are 
too many factors affecting it. I can well 
see where many agencies might stymie 
it. I can see how the Office of Defense 
Transportation may not let them have a 
car; I can see where they may not let 
them have even a ship to bring in the 
feed. I will not assume responsibility 
for the amount that is brought in. I 
feel I have made my own personal con- 
tribution to this, that I have made the 
effort at least to provide this feed to help 
these people finish the job we have asked 
them to do. Our governmental agencies 
asked for more hogs, more milk, more 
chickens; we should be willing to help 
these producers secure the feed to finish 
this job. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? g 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma, a 
member of my committee. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I notice the resolution 
does not contain any language that de- 
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fines wheat for feed as the term is used 
in the resolution. I ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin if he does not think that 
possibly with this letting down of the 
bars they may bring in all the milling 
wheat duty-free from Canada for the 99- 
day perlod that anyone wants to bring 
in? 

And I might say in connection with 
that that the War Food Administrator 
certainly takes that view in a statement 
that was inserted in the Recorp under 
date of October 7, 1943, in which he 
pointed out that you included flax, and 
he states that flax was seldom used for 
feed. 

He points out in the same letter that 
under the terms of the resolution wheat 
could very well be brought in for mill- 
ing purposes. Would the gentleman be 
willing to confine his resolution to wheat, 
or just what is the purpose of the-reso- 
lution? Is it to let down the bars so 
that wheat regardless of what it may be 
used for may be brought in duty-free 
from Canada or any other country for a 
period of 90 days? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Person- 
ally I do not think there is any more dan- 
ger of bringing it in under this resolu- 
tion than the way it is being operated 
at the present time. If anyone wants 
to protect that situation, it certainly is 
agreeable as far asI am concerned. Re- 
ferring to the letter that Mr. Jones wrote 
about flax, of course, he does not write 
every letter he sends out. It may be just 
as well to let flax come into this country 
without duty at this time as anything 
else. I may say it is coming in at the 
present time. I will not say it is all com- 
ing in from Canada, but it is coming in. 
It provides a high protein feed, as well 
as oil, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dis- 
cuss details of this bill because that has 
already been done to some extent. 
Every Member on this floor knows the 
purpose of the bill. There is an impera- 
tive demand in the Northeastern States 
for livestock feed. Take New York and 
the New England States, some 12 States 
other than New York, they are in des- 
perate need of more milk and more eggs. 

In the State of New York the shortage 
of feed is at the present time jeopardiz- 
ing not only the production of dairy 
products but the life of 1,500,000 dairy 
cows and heifers. In the State of New 
York alone there are some 12,000,000 
chickens. Milk, dairy products, and eggs 
are a fundamental necessity to the nor- 
mal development of the child life of 
this Nation. 

The purpose of the pending bill is to 
permit feed to come into this country 
duty-free for 90 days. There is a food 
emergency, and it is a serious emergency. 
We cannot afford to have these tested 
herds in the Northeastern States, par- 
ticularly in my State of New York and 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, de- 
stroyed or starved or used for beef be- 
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cause it takes too long to develop a dairy 
industry. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? If he would include Vermont in 
his statement, I would be more than 
satisfied. 

Mr. REED of New York. Vermont is 
included. I said 12 States other than 
New York. I know the gentleman’s 
State produces a very fine high-grade 
milk. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here to quib- 
ble over whether this should or should 
not include corn. We know there is a 
shortage of corn in this country. The 
Northeastern States, including the State 
of New York, have done everything 
humanly possible to draw upon the corn 
supply, whatever it is and no matter how 
much it may cost. They have tried to 
get corn from the Middle West to feed 
the stock and poultry. Nobody is criti- 
cizing the Middle West, because, accord- 
ing to the available figures, they have 
not the corn to send east. There is a 
shortage of corn, as the distinguished au- 
thor of the bill stated, all over the world. 

We have 6,000,000 children in this 
country who are undernourished. We 
have from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 babies 
in this country dependent for their nor- 
mal development upon eggs and milk, 
which must come from well-fed dairy 
herds. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. In reference to the 
point raised by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, I invite attention to the fact 
it is very clearly stated on the face of 
the bill as follows, line 8: “To be used 
as, or as a constituent part of, feed for 
livestock and poultry.” That is what the 
bill itself says. 

Mr. REED of New York. I was going 
to bring out that limitation. Every one 
of you know that at the present time we 
can ship babies’ diapers over to north 
Africa by the hundreds of thousands. 
We can spread our billions everywhere. 
But the most vital thing in this country 
today as our soldiers are dying on the 
battlefields is to see that we develop a 
strong, virile, hopeful youth to take the 
place of those who are going to be sacri- 
ficed in this struggle. This cannot be 
done without a minimum of the funda- 
mental diet for the proper development 
of these children. 

I would be the last man in the House of 
Representatives to stand up here and 
ack for a reduction in the tariffs for I 
have fought reduction of tariffs in sea- 
son and out of season. Iam going to in- 
sert in the Recorp certain figures show- 
ing exactly what we will be up against as 
a result of lowering these tariffs as a 
post-war problem. But the time has 
come for action and even if this bill does 
not accomplish all that we think it ouzht 
to accomplish, it may assist materially 
in getting feed for livestock. I am not 
one of those, and I do not think you are, 
who in this critical stage is going before 
the country without saying that we have 
at least tried to get livestock feed in 
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here from Canada and other countries 
where it can be found. 

The point has been raised that it will 
cost a high price for the feed because of 
certain differentials in Canada and all 
that, but that has nothing to do with the 
situation. In the State of New York 
where we are trying to save our dairy 
herds with which to supply the cities with 
milk they are willing to pay almost any 
price for feed rather than sacrifice their 
herds, hoping to nurse their dairy cattle 
along until the next crops are produced. 

But just remember this. There will be 
men on the floor who will say they do not 
object to hay coming in, but anybody 
who is familiar with the dairy business 
knows that all you can do with hay is 
keep your cows alive and get a subnormal 
production of milk and dairy products. 
That just keeps them alive, but that is 
not enough, because the milk supply is 
falling in these cities, and the people in 
your hospitals, your old people, and your 
children are suffering as a reSult of it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman, I know, is only supporting 
this bill as a measure of necessity. The 
gentleman has never lost an opoprtunity 
to fight for our home markets for the 
protection of labor, industry, and agri- 
culture. Already physicians have stated 
that the health of the country has been 
lowered. 

Mr. REED of New York. There is no 
question but that the health of this coun- 
try is breaking down. I repeat, no mat- 
ter how much we sympathize with the 
people abroad, we must protect the chil- 
dren and the babies of this country for 
they are the America of tomorrow. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the | 


gentleman think the emergency will be 
over in 90 days, or is this just an opening 
wedge to make it permanent? 

Mr. REED of New York. It is not an 
opening wedge for anything. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
days. 

Mr, REED of New York. Ninety days 
will possibly make the situation such that 
they can nurse their herds along and 
keep the production up for 90 days, or 
get in enough during the 90 days to carry 
them over until they can get feed from 
their own farms in this country. I am 
not worried about that. The people will 
see to that. When the time comes, if 
they want a tariff to protect our farmers, 
they will put on a tariff. They are not 
worried about taking this off. This can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination 
be a precedent for lower tariffs hereafter. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Myr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Is it not a fact that 
the farmers, whom some would seek to 
protect, are more interested in this reso- 
lution than anybody else? 
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Mr. REED of New York. Yes; there is 
no doubt of it. 

I have here some very interesting facts 
which I should like to bring out just to 
show you the danger the gentleman 
points out. I can give you the wage per 
hour figures of every one of the coun- 
tries in South America. I have them 
listed and I am going to ask the privilege 
of includiag them in my remarks. But 
I do hope that in view of this emergency, 
no matter what your views may be on 
the tariff question, you will realize that 
the cities, in the East particularly, are 
dependent upon our dairy herds in these 
States, and will vote for this bill to give 
our farmers a fighting chance for some 
feed, no matter what it costs, in order to 
protect this industry that is so essential 
to the health of this Nation. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE. I wish to commend the 
learned gentleman from New York for 
his position on the bill, and to add that 
in my section of the United States, the 
Pacific Northwest, the situation is 
equally acute with that of New York and 
New England. We feel the need for this 
legislation just as does the section of the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. Of 
course, this does not apply only to the 
East, it applies to every dairy section in 
the country. This bill is just as valu- 
able to the State of Texas or any of the 
Western States, unless it might be right 
in the heart of the Corn Belt, as it is to 
the East. Certainly I can see no reason 
why the farmers of one section of the 
country should line up against the farm- 
ers of another section in a vital time 
during a great war. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Does the gentleman 
feel that this resolution would be neces- 
sary if so many thousands of acres had 
not been taken out of production by the 
so-called planners for the food program? 

Mr. REED of New York. Of course, 
the gentleman knows exactly how I feel 
on that question, but I am not trying to 
inject any comments here that would 
cause any friction or ill feeling. What 
I am after now is just what I have 
stated. It is absolutely necessary that 
we have the supply of milk that is neces- 
sary, unless we want to bring up a gen- 
eration of children with rickets and 
destroy the bone-building processes 
which are necessary. Of course, then 
we can oppose this bill on many grounds. 
I believe this bill will bring some relief, 
I do not know how much. For what 

elief it will bring I am for it. 

A report from the State of New York 
indicates that failure to obtain this feed 
will result in a 15- to 20-percent drop in 
production. Such drop in production 
will mean a cut of 1,300,000 to 1,700,C0) 
quarts a day in the New York State miik 
production. 
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There is not the slightest hope of get- 

ting dairy feed from the Corn Belt. 

here seems to be no doubt whatever 
that the amount of corn left over from 
last year is less than the amount left 
over a year ago from 1941. I am in- 
formed that the corn carry-over in the 
United States was less than 400,000,000 
bushels, compared with a 600,000,000- 
bushel carry-over a year ago. 

The only recourse in obtaining feed 
for dairy herds and poultry now seems 
to be to importit. This bill seeks to en- 
courage the impertation of feed by elimi- 
nating the tariff for $0 days. 

Mr..Chairman, there is no justification 
for failing to act on this measure on the 
theory that it may not accomplish all 
that may be desired. Why, in an emo- 
tional burst of humanitarian enthusi- 
asm, should we direct our attention solely 
to the undernourished children abroad 
and in doing so ignore our underfed chil- 
dren at home? The children of today 
will be the citizens of tomorrow. There 
are estimated to be at the present time 
6,060,600 children in the United States 
who are improperiy nourished. Then, 
too, there are the thousands of tubercu- 
lar children whose chance for recovery 
cepends in large part upon an adequate 
supply of wholesome milk, cream, and 
eges. Are we to add to the 300,000 crip- 
pled by depriving children of bone-buiid- 
ing dairy products? 

I repeat that if ever there was a time 
in cur history when a strong and virile 
youth is needed to supply our future 
leadership it will be at the conciusion 
of this war. We must not, by our short- 
sightedness in the matter of our home 
‘ccd supply, destroy or weaken millions 
cf our potential citizens—now in their 
infancy—who will be needed to replace 
the young men now on the battle fronts 
who, had their lives been spared from 
the holocaust of war, would have sup- 
plied the Nation with gifted civic lead- 
ers for tomorrow. 

I belicve it far more important for this 
Government to produce milk and eggs 
for our forty-five or fifty million chil- 
dren than to send 690,000 diapers under 
lend-lease to North Africa. 

I wouid be the last man on the floor of 
the House to advocate the lowering of 
the tariff on farm products in normal 
times. So far as I am concerned this 
$0-day exemption of tariff duties on feed 
for livestock will not be a precedent bind- 
ing upon me on the question of tariff 
duties. There is no Member of the House 
who fears a low-tariff policy, now em- 
bedied in the trade agreements, as a 
p But 
under a program of lease-lending every- 
thing from diapers to shorts and promis- 
ing to furnish a quart of milk a day to 
every Hottentot in the world, our own 
citizens must turn to extraordinary 
means in order to live. 

Iam well aware of the danger of fur- 
ther lowering tariffs because our farm- 
ers will eventually be urged as a good- 
neighbor policy to permit imports from 
this hemisphere where the wage rates 
are as follows: 

According to domestic statistics, in- 
telligently gathered by the C. T. A. L— 
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a pioneer in this worthy task—the aver- 
age hourly wage of a United States 
worker in at least 10 of the most common 
occupations—construction work, carpen- 
tering, mining, unskilled labor, printing, 
driving, painting, and so forth—is $1.33. 
In contrast, the average hourly wage in 
other republics of the hemisphere for 
more or less the same group of workers 
is: Canada, 56 cents per hour; Argentina, 
30 cents; Uruguay, 25 cents; Cuba, 2! 
cents; Colombia, 14 cents; Mexico, 13 
cents; Costa Rica, 11 cents; Bolivia, 9 
cents; Chile, 6 cents; Ecuador and the 
Dominican Republic, 5 cents each. From 
$1.33 to 5 United States cents—a nickel, a 
package of chewing gum—so goes the 
Scale of hourly wages, unevenly distrib- 
uted among similar workers of our hemi- 
sphere. The data show, not what the 
workers of the hemisphere comparatively 
earn, but what they buy with what they 
earn, 

Let us consider only some of the es- 
sential items of food, such as bread, beef, 
milk, eggs, and sugar. In the United 
States the average worker earns, per 
hour, enough to buy 7.8 kilos of bread, 
while an hour’s work by a Canadian 
worker in substantially the same occu- 
pation earns enough to buy only 4.3 kilos 
of bread: by an Argentinean, 3.2; Uru- 
guayan, 2.9; a Cuban, 1.7; a Chilean, 1.4; 
a Mexican, 1.1; a Colombian, 1.0; a Costa 
Rican, 0.9; a Dominican, 0.5; an Ecua- 
dorian, 0.4; and Bolivian, 0.3. Thus, to 
take the two extremes only, a United 


States worker is paid, in bread, some 20 | 


times as much as his fellow worker in 
Bolivia. In terms of beef, the situation 
is es follows: 

United States, 2 kilos; Canada, 1.1; 
Argentina, 1.6; Uruguay, 2; Mexico, 0.6; 
Colombia, 0.3; Chile, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
0.2 each; Dominican Republic, 0.1. That 
is to say, United States workers are paid, 
in terms of beef, 10 times more than some 
of their fellow workers in Latin America, 

In miik, United States workers’ pay is 
gocd for more than 12 times the amount 
that can be purchased by their Latin- 
American brothezs. 

In sugar, the situation is still favorable 
to the United States workers. They can 
buy with their wages 30 times as much 
sugar as, for instance, the workers of the 
Dominican Republic. It is sad to say 
that even in Cuba, which exports sugar 
in large amounts, workers can purchase 
only one-fifth of the amount which 
United States workers can buy with their 
wages. Finally, in terms of eggs, the 
hourly wage of the United States worker 
allows him to buy 53.4; Canada, 21.5; 
Argentina, 24.4; Uruguay, 16.6; Colom- 
bia, 8; Mexico, 7.5; Costa Rica, 6.4; Chile, 
4.5; Ecuador, 3.3; Bolivia, 2.9; and the 
Dominican Republic, 2.4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair-. 


man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson]. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the objective of H. R. 171 is to make 
feed available for our livestock producers 
in greater quantities and at lower prices. 
This is a worthy objective at a time when 
our livestock, dairy, and poultry pro- 
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ducers find it most difficult to secure a 
sufficient quantity of feed for maximum 
focd production. 

Personally, Iam as interested in secur- 
ing maximum food production as those 
who favor this bill. A study of this reso- 
lution, plus several conferences with of- 
ficials in the departments charged with 
the responsibility of purchasing feed 
grains from foreign countries, convinces 
me that the approval of this resolution 
would impair present satisfactory impor- 
tations. 

The approval of this resolution wovuld— 

First. Set a most dangerous precedent 
by removing tariff on wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, hay, flax, and cottonseed. 

Second. It would not make available 


| greater supplies of feed grains. 
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Third. The Federal Treasury would be 
forced to pay large sums of money in the 
form of equalization fees to the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 

Fourth. It would add another type of 
wheat and other grains to the regular 
trade. At present we have feed wheat 
and regular wheat. Now we would add 
regular imported wheat for feed. 

Fifth. It would remove the tariff pro- 
tection that farmers, laborers, and in- 
dustry must have if we are to carry our 
national debt and present tax burden in 
order to assist our allies and our own 
Nation in the full prosecution of the war. 

I do not impugn the motive of those 
who favor this legislation—in fact, I fully 
understand their concern. This proposed 
resolution will not help the American 
livestcck, dairy, and poultry producers. 
It will, however, be a financial boon to 
the Canadian farmer, It will set a dan- 
gerous precedent by removing the tariff 
on wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, hay, and 
cottonseed. This bill does not apply to 
Canada alone. It removes all tariffs and 
duties on the commodities listed and 
piaces the American farmer in competi- 
tion with the farmers of every nation in 
the world that produces these crops. I 
cannot believe the sponsors of this legis- 
lation would favor the enactment of a 
bill that would place the American wheat 
grower in direct competition with the 
wheat producers of Argentina, Canada, 
and Australia, or that would place the 
American farmer who produces oats, bar- 
ley, and rye in competition with the 
farmers of every other country that pro. 
duces these grains. 

During the past 2 years our Govern- 
ment has used incentive payments to 
secure additional acreage of flax; now it 
is proposed that we remove the tariff from 
flax, and these farmers who have received 
Government aid for flax production will 
be placed in competition with the world. 
We would remove the tariff from cotton- 
seed and tell the farmers of the South 
that they must now meet the competition 
of the cottonseed producers of Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

Let us not be carried away by emo- 
tional appeal. Let us analyze this bill. 
We have a real shortage of butter, milk, 
cheese, and other dairy products. Would 
it not be as reasonable to suggest that we 
remove the tariffs on these products? 
We could use more dairy products. Iam 
sure the sponsors of this legislation would 
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oppose most vigorously the removal of the 
tariff protection on those commodities. 
More than that, I would help them in 
their opposition to protect the farmers 
and dairymen from the direct competi- 
tion of dairy producers in every country 
in the world. If we believe in this pol- 
icy, then why not remove all tariffs and 
let the farmers, laborers, and industry 
compete with these same groups in every 
nation? 

Personally, I want to retain our Ameri- 
can standard of living for the American 
people. Our citizens are assuming a na- 
tional debt which may reach $300,000,- 
000,000; they are carrying a tax load that 
approximates one-third of our national 
income in order that we can aid other 
nations fighting with us to save the world 
from dictatorship and despotic rule. 
Does anyone believe we could carry the 
present tax burden on the income of the 
farmers with the cheap lands and the 
peon labor of foreign countries? It isa 
dangerous step to take. 

I stated the approval of this bill would 
not be pf assistance to the livestock, 
dairy, and poultry producers of the Na- 
tion. On April 13, 1942, the President, 
by Presidential proclamation, amended 
the import quotas of grain so as to per- 
mit the entry of additional imports 
which might be used for distress pur- 
poses resulting from war developments. 
On April 29, 1943, the quota regulations 
were amended to permit imports by the 
War Food Administrator or his desig- 
nated representative. Today the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is actively 
purchasing and importing every item 
specified in this bill. They have suffil- 
cient funds and an effective organization 
to make these purchases. The tariff is 
no factor. Importations are limited 
only by the quantity of grain available 
and transportation. Despite the trans- 
portation problem we have imported 
enormou. quantities of grain during the 
past few months. We purchased and 
imported over 100,000,000 bushels of oats 
and barley from Canada during the 12- 
month pericd, ending July 31, 1943. 
Barley has also come in from Argentina. 
Fifty-four million bushels of wheat have 
been purchased in Canada and delivered 
in the United States. Options . have 
been secured on 6,000,000 bushels of Ca- 
nadian wheat which is now being deliv- 
ered. Arrangements are being made to 
import 150,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
Canada during the period from October 
1, 1943, to October 1, 1944. In addition 
to these purchases of wheat from Can- 
ada, we have received about 2,000,000 
bushels of wheat from Argentina. They 
are producing a record crop of wheat 
and unlimited quantities can be secured 
in that nation. These large importa- 
tions prove that the tariff is no obstacle 
to the movement of this grain needed 
for distress purposes. 

We have imported 5,000,000 bushels of 
rye, large shipments of hay, and arrange- 
ments are being made to purchase Can- 
ada’s surplus flax of about 10,000,000 
bushels, 

Cottonseed is now being imported 
from Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, and 
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Uruguay. The tariff of $6 per ton has 
no effect on the amount being brought in. 

I stated that the approval of this bill 
would be a financial boon to the farmers 
of Canada. The Canadian Government 
has authorized the collection of an 
equalization fee which removes any price 
spread between Canadian prices and the 
United States prices on grain at United 
States ports. For instance, in September 
barley was sold at Buffalo, N. Y., at $1.19 
per bushel. The Canadian ceiling price 
for barley was 59 cents per bushel. You 
add 6 cents per bushel freight and 15 
cents per bushel duty, which makes a 
total of 80 cents per bushel at Buffalo. 
The Canadian Government added an 
equalization fee of 39 cents per bushel, 
or sold this Canadian barley at Buffalo 
for $1.19 per bushel. The money ac- 
cumulated by this equalization fee is dis- 
tributed among the farmers of western 
Canada. As our Government sells Ca- 
nadian wheat for feed at corn parity 
prices, the Government would sustain an 
additional loss if the present tariff of 42 
cents were added to the Canadian price 
as an equalization fee. The livestock 
producers, dairymen, and the poultry 
raisers would not receive their feed at a 
lower cost. The taxpayer would be 
forced to make up this difference, and 
the only one to benefit would be the 
Canadian farmer—or the farmer of any 
country that might take advantage of 
the same system. In other words, our 
Government would be sending equaliza- 
tion-fee checks to the farmers of Canada. 
When there is no gain for our own pro- 
ducers, why should we assume this addi- 
tional financial burden? 

The practical thing to do is to defeat 
this bill, Furnish the War Food Admin- 
istration and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation with sufficient funds and 
personnel to purchase the grains needed 
under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for 2 more minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not have 
the time to yield. I wish I had, but Iam 
sorry. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WEsT]. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. Chairman, I think 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. Carson] 
made a mistake a few moments ago 
when he said that the cost of admin- 
istration would be so much. To save me, 
I cannot see where there would be any 
cost to the Government for administra- 
tion. The bill merely provides that if 
you desire to go into Canada and into 
Mexico and buy feed, you have the right 
to do it. There is nothing compulsory 
about it. There is no cost to the Govern- 
ment, not even a 5-cent charge. It 
merely waives the duty on it when you 
bring it in. Customs officers are already 
on duty at these ports of entry. They 
are paid a monthly salary and they are 
on duty so many hours out of the day. 
There is no cost attached to it. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Will the 
gentleman yield just for a correction? 

Mr. WEST. I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. The 
gentleman from Texas misunderstood, 
I think, equalization fee for administra- 
tion charges. The administration will 
not amount to anything, but the equal- 
ization fee may and will. 

Mr. WEST. If I need the feed badly 
enough to feed some of my starving cat- 
tle and want to pay that equalization fee, 
I see no objection to it. To give you an 
illustration,: last spring in a section of 
my district, west San Antonio, where they 
raise a lot of sheep, we had one of the 
worst droughts we had in 50 years. It 
was the lambing season. There was 
absolutely no feed available for the ewes. 
There was no cottonseed cake and meal 
which is necessary to feed them at that 
period in order for them to give milk. 
There was plenty of feed available across 
the river in Mexico, cottonseed cake 
and meal. We took it up with the O. P. A. 
The ceiling price of the O. P. A. was $50 
a ton. Cottonseed cake and meal in 
Mexico was $50 a ton. The duty was 
four or five dollars a ton. We took it up 
with the O. P. A. and asked them to let 
ranchers go into Mexico and buy feed 
and pay the duty. They said, “No, you 
cannot do that because it will cost above 
the ceiling price of $50.” 

As a consequence those ranchers in 
that section lost about 80 percent of the 
lamb crop. The increased cost per day 
would have been from 1 to 2 cents 
per ewe. Instead of letting those 
ranchers do that they refused to do so, 
and, as I say, the result was that we lost 
about 80 percent of the lamb crop. 

There is nothing compulsory about the 
bill. If you are engaged in the cattle 
business or in the dairy business and need 
feed and it is accessible, you can cross the 
border and buy it and bring it back. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEST. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
making. a very interesting statement, but 
if this bill is passed there would not be 
anything to prevent the importation, 
without any limitation at all, of all of 
these grains that are mentioned in the 
bill, by the dealers in those foreign coun- 
tries. It would not be a question of the 
consumer here or the fellow who wanted 
to use it, but the bars would be down for 
the fellow engaged in that business, 
dealing in those grains, to dump them 
in this country. 

Mr. WEST. The gentleman will re- 
member the bill is limited to 90 days. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That is correct. 

Mr. WEST. It is my understanding 
that now there is a black market in 
cottonseed meal and cake, which nor- 
mally sells for around $50. It is now 
bringing around $90 in the black market. 
It is strictly and purely a war-emergency 
measure. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May I suggest this: 
In my own State we have a tremendous 
surplus of wheat. As a matter of fact, 
we cannot market it. We do not have 
storage facilities for the wheat we have, 
and if we open the doors to Canada to 
dump it in the United States, we are just 
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increasing the difficulties that the farm- 
ers now find themselves in with reference 
to this surplus of wheat. 

Mr. WEST. Why is it you cannot sell 
it, with such a terrific shortage? 

Mr. O'CONNOR, We have no trans- 
portation facilities, in the first place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. West] has 
expired 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr.-Chairman, I 
vield the gentleman 5 = additional 
minutes. 

Mr.O’CONNOR. Ihavea letter show- 
ing that unless you are close to where 
there is an elevator you cannot get your 
wheat in in time to unload it, and in many 
instances they have to unload it on the 
ground, because they have not sufficient 
transportation facilities to take the wheat 
out of storage and put it on the market. 

Mr. WEST. Does not the gentleman 
think that one fact would prohibit the 
large importation of feeds from a foreign 
country? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. But there is danger. 
I am in sympathy with the object of this 
bill, as far as that is concerned, but I am 
fearful what will happen to the man who 
is raising wheat, upon whom we have to 
depend to pay the tax bill. o 

Mr. WEST. I think your statement 
that there is such a limitation on trans- 
portation is a safeguard against that hap- 
pening. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Then the condition 
about storage facilities is another situa- 
tion that we cannot solve. 

Mr. WEST. That is another reason 
why they will not flood the market in this 
country. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We cannot get any 
lumber to build granaries. We cannot 
get priorities for the lumber. 

fr. WEST. And that would apply to 
the man who wanted to import it in large 
quantities, just as well. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Ido not know what 
he would do with it, if he brought it in. 

Mr. WEST. So you have nothing to 
fear on those two scores. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEST. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The trouble in 
Montana is that there are no railroad 
facilities. I mean there are not sufficient 
cars to move the concentrated grains 
from the elevators, thereby making room 
in the storage elevators for grain to come 
in from the farms? Is that the difficulty? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is part of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What other diffi- 
culty could there be? Let us see if this 
trouble lies with the Office of Defense 
Transportation or does it lie with some 
other part of the Government. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. There are several 
factors involved. There is the tr.nsporta- 
tion problem. There is the lack of stor- 
age facilities which the farmers do not 
have, because they have not been able to 
get priorities for lumber to build gran- 
aries, and lack of elevator storage. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the farmer has 
the grain ready to move to the elevator, 
and the Office of Defense Transportation 
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will furnish the cars to move it from the 
elevator, then that straightens the whole 
line. Now, what is the trouble? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Well, we cannot get 
cars. You have no place to unload the 
wheat until you get the cars. Conse- 
quently, when the farmers take the 
wheat to town, they have to haul it back 
or dump it on the ground. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, that is an 
O.D.T. job. Let them get the cars. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Isimply want to call 
attention to the situation we have there. 
We have plenty of wheat in Montana if 
we could get it moved. 

Mr. WEST. Does not the gentleman 
think the big dealer would have the same 
trouble that your farmer has, and as a 
consequence, there would not be any 
large importation? We along the border 
when we have dry spells could take our 
trucks, go into Mexico, get a truckload 
of feed and save our livestock. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman has 
instanced some very fine cases, but sup- 
pose the dealers on the other side of the 
line, over in Canada, put the stuff into 
this country? What are we going to do 
with it? 

Mr. WEST. They would be faced with 
identically the same _ transportation 
problems we have. I believe the gentle- 
man is just trying to scare up a bugaboo. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Iam concerned. I 
am trying to look at it from the point of 
view of those who are going to have to 
pay the tax bill in this country. 

Mr. WEST. We are trying to protect 
the livestock in this country if we can, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEST. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. This ques- 
tion may have been answered before I 
came into the Chamber, and if it has 
been I ask the gentleman’s pardon, but 
I notice this bill makes no provision for 
the importation of corn. In my country 
corn is a very scarce article cf feed. I 
am wondering why corn is not included. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEST. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. That question has 
been raised and was discussed here 
rather generally before the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia came 
in. The information given us was that 
no corn is available to be brought in and 
will not be available until the South 
American crop is ready, and that will 
not be ready until after the 90 days have 


expired. 


Mr. WEST. I hope that answers the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEST. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Is it not a fact that 
anything at this time that helps the 
livestock industry and the poultry in- 
dustry and the dairy industry helps the 
people of the entire country? 

Mr. WEST. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is absolutely right. That 
is the situation that needs correcting. 


Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GILcnHrIsT]. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks and to include 
therein some tables I have prepared. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be necessary 
for the gentleman to get permission in 
the House to insert extraneous matter. 

The gentleman may have permission to 
revise and extend his own remarks if 
there is no objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is a tariff bill, to take tariffs off of 
agricultural products, Both parties are 
for tariffs at the present time; they have 
declared so in their platforms and in 
their votes on this floor. This bil] is not 
a protective-tariff bill, for it injures those 
who raise these products and does not 
protect them from foreign importation 
but encourages foreig.: imports duty free. 
It is not a reciprocal trade tariff, for we 
get nothing by way of reciprocity trom 
Canada, Mexico, or whatever country 
the imported article may come from. 
Therefore anyone who believes in the 
tariff principle or in the reciprocal] trade 
principle cannot support this bill con- 
sistently. 

For many years, fifty, sixty, or a hun- 
dred, the farmers of the Middle West, 
and esvecially those in Iowa, have sup- 
ported custom duties commonly called 
tariffs. During these days it was argued 
that when you have a thing on an export 
basis the tariff on that thing does no 
good; that is to say, if the country was 
an exporter of corm there was no use of 
a tariff on corn and such tariff was in- 
operative. That kind of argument pre- 
vailed for many, many years. Finally 
both parties agreed on an agricultural 
tariff. They put e tariff on corn of 25 
cents in 1930. It has done much good, 
for very little corn is exported. 

The very folks who have always wanted 
tariffs are against them now insofar as 
they apply to something the farmer 
raises; they come in now and desert the 
tariff principle. They desert it now. 
That is what this bill does. Overnight, 
just because these deserters say there is 
some shortage in feeds, they think we 
ought to import, free of duty, the feeds 
they wish to buy. This will cut sho-t 
the profits which the farmers should get. 
It is all right for us to vote tariff protec- 
tion on the things they raise or produce 
or manufacture, but it is al) wrong for 
the farmer to get this same protection. 

Let us look for a moment at the figures 
that were given out the other day and 
came to our desks yesterday from the 
Department of Agriculture, and issued 
in October of this year. This shows that 
the stocks of wheat on farms in this 
country in the month of October were 
higher than the 10-year average from 
1932 to 1941, much highe1:. The 10-year 
average was 81.6 percent higher than 
then, but at the present time, 1943, it is 
81.9 percent higher. The quantity of 
wheat is in the same condition, The 
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stocks of wheat on the farms in October 
were about 57 percent higher than the 
10-year average, as shown by this pam- 
phlet here. The 1942 crop is not a fair 
crop by which to measure because it 
was an unprecedented crop. You can go 
on down through the rest of the grains. 
Let us take oats: There is a 14-percent 
increase in the stock of oats on farms. 
The old wheat in the internal mills and 
elevators and warehouses this year is 
much more than it was during the period 
from 1935 to 1941. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. My time has ahout 
expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will not the gentle- 
man yield for one brief question? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield briefly. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Is there any short- 
age of any of the commodities men- 
tioned in this bill in this country today? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. It is not so stated 
in the articles and publications of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Then it is a question 
of price. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Oh, it is just a 
question of price. People who have 
profited by the tariff all these years now 
see a chance to make money if they can 
escape paying tariff duties on what the 
farmers produce. They want to import 
from Argentina or Canada duty-free. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I also yield the gentleman 5 min- 
utes, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, in order to keep the record 
straight and to keep everybody on the 
beam I would like to correct our good 
friend and colleague from Kansas [Mr. 
CarLson], because if you heard his state- 
ment the way I did you might infer that 
all this feed is coming in at the present 
time without any duty on it. I am sure 
it is the wheat feed that is coming in 
without duty. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr, CARLSON of Kansas. I think the 
gentleman states my position correctly. 
All this feed can be brought in duty free 
under the President’s proclamation. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; 
maybe it could, but it is not being brought 
in by this governmental agency: If it 
is the position of any individual or any 
group that the Government should be 
the only one in business, if that is their 
position, and up to this time I have never 
heard anyone stand up here on the floor 
and criticize what is taking place at the 
present time with this feed coming 
through one governmental agency, they 
surely have a right to take that position. 

I happen to be one who believes that 
the farm cooperatives, the feed dealers, 
the individual farmers themselves are 
entitled to the same consideration in the 
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markets of this country as is any Gov- 
ernment agency. A lot of the pressure 
and a lot of the criticism against the 
Commodity Credit Corporation could 
have been and would have been avoided 
if these private farm cooperatives and 
feed dealers and individuals had had 
the same opportunities that have been 
accorded to our governmental agency. 
Of course, that is not the fundamental 
reason why we should pass this bill. 
That is incidental to it. I am willing to 
subscribe to a program that the Govern- 
ment shall handle all of it if I thought 
the Government could do it better than 
having it handled in any other way, but 
I do not subscribe to that position. As 
far as the gentleman from Kansas is 
concerned, it is not necessary for him to 
take this floor, or for anyone else, and 
state what my position is, but in case he 
should take it upon himself to attack my 
position in reference to a duty on dairy 
products, a pretty good way to find out 
would be to introduce a resolution and 
he would not have to work on it so many 
months because it would be referred to 
his committee. In that way he can find 
out whether I am interested in trying to 
furnish the food to win the war or I am 
just trying to look after the people in my 
particular district and State. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. If I at any 
time inferred that the gentleman had 
stated taking all tariffs off of all prod- 
ucts, I want to remove that doubt. I say 
that, if an effort were made to amend 
this bill to include dairy products, I 
would be very glad to help him. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, as far as the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gttcurist] is concerned, I 
realize I am in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion today. I think a lot of the gentle- 
man. If all this feed is in storage in this 
country that he says there is, why is it 
that no one can get to it? What do we 
hear every day in this House? Now, let 
us.analyze this thing, and I am not going 
to give a lot of information about these 
imports. I keep pretty close track of 
them. You and I Know they are not sup- 
posed to be given to the public. Do you 
realize how much of these feeds is going 
into commercial channels today that 
never did in normal times? Under nor- 
mal times, 55 percent of the commercial 
corn comes from Iowa and Illinois. What 
percentage of the corn for commercial 
and not livestock-feed purposes do you 
think Iowa and Illinois are now called 
upon tofurnish? What is the amount of 
wheat going into alcohol and the amount 
of corn going into alcohol? What is sup- 
plying the market for the former im- 
ports of the material to provide tapioca 
pudding? Just think of the demand 
there is for these foods. You cannot 
think of this in terms of some past years’ 
accumulation; you must think of it in 
terms of our commitments and of our ex- 
pended use of these grain products at 
this particular time, 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentlewoman. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman mentioned something about the 
question why dairy products were not 
included. Why did he not include dairy 
products? There is a shortage. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tlewoman wants to know why I did not 
include dairy products? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr: MURRAY of Wisconsin. That was 
not the point under consideration. 

A SUMNER of Illinois. It is in this 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. We pro- 
duced more milk in the past year than 
ever before in the history of the country, 
except the year previous. Our commit- 
ments are not for grains. Our commit- 
ments of a foreign nature are for live- 
stock products. The production of live- 
stock and livestock products is what is 
giving us the trouble. That is where we 
are going to have our trouble and that is 
where our commitments are for lend- 
lease and to foreign sources. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gentle- 
man would not say there is a shortage of 
dairy products in this country? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No; Ido 
not think there is a shortage when it is 
the second biggest production in history. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Why did 
not the gentleman include them? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The sec- 
ond greatest production of dairy products 
occurred in 1943, exceeded only by 1942. 
In this last month they jumped up to 
27,000,000 pounds of powdered milk. 
There are increasing commitments and 
demands. Every pound of that powdered 
milk is going to the armed forces of this 
country scattered all over the world. If 
we do not provide the feed, the commit- 
ments will of necessity have to be cur- 
tailed. In addition, we will have to fur- 
ther limit the consumption of livestock 
products in our own country, too. Weare 
naturally going to be shorter and shorter 
of dairy products, and we must have the 
feed in order to produce these products 
anywhere near our needs. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Why is the 
gentleman coming here with a bill that 
favors the dairymen and that does not 
provide for importing dairy products, 
when people are hungry for milk and 
dairy products? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am 
sure the gentlewoman would be fair- 
minded enough to be for dairy products 
when she realizes that the dairy cow is 
the most efficient farm animal you can 
feed to, that she will produce three to 
four times as much human food as would 
be produced if the feed was fed to some 
other animals. I am not defending the 
dairy industry any more than to say 
that the product that is needed in the 


. war effort today is dairy products. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is 
what Isay. Why do you not let us sup- 
port it? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? . 
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_Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. We are com- 
mitted to sending a quart of milk to 
every person in the world, and we are 
sending our products abroad. That is 
one reason why we are short of many 
things. We must produce more not only 
for ourselves but for many countries 
abroad. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
th2 gentleman. As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, its supply of hogs and dairy 
products that are exportable would be 
insignificant as far as coming into this 
country is concerned at this time and 
in the face of the world needs. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. We arc not 
doing this just for the benefit of Canada, 
I hope. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I should like to have 
one thing straightened out, and I think 
a lot of other Members of the House 
would, too. It is conceded that if the 
amount of grain we have in this country 
now were properly distributed we would 
have a sufficiency for everybody. Is not 
that a fact? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
subscribe to that, because there are in- 
dustrial uses of grain this year that I 
do not believe the average one of us takes 
into consideration. 

Mr. JENSEN. The record showed 
there was sufficient. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The rec- 
ord showed what happened to be on 
hand, but the record did not show the 
commitments. 

Mr. JENSEN. The commitments are 
about the same as they were. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. We had better 
look abroad and see what the commit- 
ments are. The commitments on some 
of these products are 100 percent for 
lease-lend and for the armed forces. 
They are taking nearly 100 percent of 
some commodities, like powdered eggs, of 
our country today. 

Mr. JENSEN. That may be, but the 
fact still remains that we have a bumper 
crop this year of almost all products. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. And a 
superabundant demand. 

Mr. JENSEN. Ido not know whether 
I would say superabundant demand or 
not. We have had a big demand for 3 
years and we still have a big surplus in 
the granaries and on the farms. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Our 
stock pile has just gradually gone down. 
I will not say it has disappeared, but it 
has disappeared pretty much. If the 
gentleman will look up the figures as to 
the Western Hemisphere, he will find 
that if we end up this year with 300,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat we may be fortu- 
nate. I am pretty sure that we would 
all be pretty well pleased if we could 
know that we will have that much wheat 
left on hand on July 1, 1944. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have been wonder- 
ing why the gentleman does not put corn 
on this list. After all is said and done, 
the west coast has a great need for corn 
and we cannot get it. The only place we 
can get it is a place that is not cooperat- 
ing very well with the United Nations, 
namely, Argentina. Nevertheless, we 


‘are in terrific need of corn for poultry 


feeding and cattle feeding on the west 
coast. Why is not that on this list? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It has 
been brought out a couple of times on 
the floor that there is not any corn avail- 
able to be shipped in during this 90 days. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman 
mean from Argentina? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I did not 
mention any country. If it were avail- 
able anywhere in the world to be brought 
in, I am sure there is not a fair-minded 
person on this floor who would not be 
willing to include corn in that list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, every Member in this House is in 
sympathy with what this resolution 
wants to do—namely, bring more feed to 
the areas where there is a shortage. I 
want to point out, however, that this 
cannot be done by the mere passage of a 
resolution. The passing of a resolution 
does not produce crops. 

It has been pointed out on the floor of 
the House this afternoon that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under Presi- 
dential directive is now bringing into this 
country all the feeds that are available 
and which can be transported. If this 
resolution is passed it will simply mean 
that we are subsidizing other countries 
and it may well cost the United States 
Treasury and the people $50,000,000. It 
will, at the same time, not bring more 
feed into the country. 

I wish to point out that this country 
produced in excess of 3,000,000,000 bush- 
els of corn last year. This is the second 
largest crop in the history of this country. 
There are two difficulties in the present 
distribution of the feed supplies in this 
country. ‘The first is transportation, the 
second is the price. Transportation fa- 
cilities have been lacking. It has been 
more profitable to. feed corn and wheat 
to hogs than to send the corn to market. 

It seems to me that the whole thing 
finally boils down to the fact that there 
has been a bungling by the Federal agen- 
cies, namely, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and the War Food Administration 
in that they have produced a confusion 
by their many useless and conflicting reg- 
ulations, It becomes more and more ap- 
parent that the difficulties in the produc- 
tion and distribution of food would be 
solved if there was one Federal agency in 
entire control over all the phases of pro- 
duction, processing, selling, and trans- 
portation of food. 

It is impossible for the farmers of this 
country to proceed with confidence under 
the present confusing and conflicting 
regulations. 
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It has been but a few months ago 
that the War Food Administration was 
urging the farmers to produce more hogs 
and then before these hogs were hardly 
ready for market the cry went out, you 
have raised too many, cut down the 
hogs. The War Food Administration in 
announcing their new program is asking 
for a reduction in the number of live- 
stock raised on the farms. Yet we have 
another segment of the population cry- 
ing out that there isn’t enough food to 
go around. You hear the charge that 
the feeders of cattle are getting too much 
money. I want the ReEcorp to show at 
this point something about the price of 
cattle as it has existed in the past. To- 
day, in Omaha, Nebr., top cattle must 
sell for $15.60 per hundred. A few 
months ago they were selling for $17.40, 
in 1942 the top was $17.20. In 1937 it 
was $19.20, in 1928, $18 a hundred, and 
in 1927 it was $17.75. I want to point 
out that the cost of producing and feed- 
ing these cattle has greatly increased. 
The producer and feeder of livestock to- 
day is getting far less than he got in the 
last several years. 

Just last year the farmers were being 
penalized for raising too much wheat. 
It was necessary for me to pay a penalty 
of $178 before I could even sell my wheat 
or feed it to the livestock on the farm. 
Just what kind of a policy does this ad- 
ministration have toward the agricul- 
ture interests in this country? It seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, there are many in- 
terests in Washington that ought to 
have the farmers’ interest at heart in- 
stead of actually being antagonistic. 

It has been said that in the beginning 
of a war the three following things are 
paramount and in this order: The mili- 
tary, transportation, and food. After a 
war has proceeded for several years the 
order is reversed in importance—namely, 
food, transportation, and then the mili- 
tary. We have reached the place in this 
country where food may well be more 
important than bullets, planes, or battle- 
ships. I would suggest to the consum- 
ing East which needs food that it pays 
some attention to the needs of agricul- 
ture and sees that the hard-wor':ing 
farmer receives a reasonable profit for his 
labors and the things he raises. It might 
go quite a ways toward producing suf- 
ficient food for the consuming sections 
of the country. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that this resolution is not necessary. 
While it only purports to let down the 
barriers for 90 days it might well be for 
90 weeks or for all time to come, The 
problem is now being adequately handled 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
without the payment of a huge sum of 
money as will certainly be required un- 
der this bill. Let the various Federal and 
bureaucratic agencies handling food be 
united under one head and the grain 
produced in this country will receive 
adequate and prompt distribution, then 
the need for this resolution need not 
exist, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2% minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr, Hutt], 
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Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
this emergency measure should be 
passed. Out in the Middle West, except 
in one or two States, we are very short 
of feedstuffs. ‘There was a feed dealers’ 
convention here the other day. At that 
convention we were informed that only 
2,300 tons of protein feed were at present 
available for the 2,500,000 dairy cows in 
wisconsin. That condition exists not 
only in Wisconsin but in many other 
States from there to the Atlantic coast. 

I do not know how much feed might 
be brought in under the provisions of 
this resolution, but if it will help that 
situation, certainly it would do a lot of 
good. 

The matter of precedent has been 
mentioned here. It calls to my mind the 
incident of about a year ago, when a 
British and American syndicate pur- 
chased some 200,000,000 pounds of coco- 
nut oil in foreign countries for shipment 
to this country. There was a 2-cent 
excise tax on coconut oil coming into 
this country. The big soap companies 
had a large lobby which came before 
Congress and before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, of which my esteemed 
friend from Kansas is a member, to rec- 
ommend a resolution striking off that 
excise tax of 2 cents a pound, in order 
that the Government might have the 
glycerin which could be produced from 
oil. There were about 13,000,000 pounds 
of glycerin in that oil which was used 
for munitions. On the other hand, we 
presented to the syndicate and soap 
companies that got the remaining 187,- 
000,000 pounds of the imported oil ap- 
proximately three and three-quarter 
millions of dollars by way of lessened 
taxes. It was a subsidy for the importa- 
tion of that oil. We did that for the soap 
makers. Is it not about time to do some- 
thing to relieve the farmers who have 
stock they are shipping to market which 
is not in a proper condition to be sold? 
For instance, in Milwaukee, the other 
day, they were selling feeder pigs weigh- 
ing 100 pounds for only $8 a pig. The 
St. Paul livestock market has been so 
crowded with hogs, many not fitted for 
the market by proper feeding, they finally 
put an embargo on shipments. That 
is a part of the situation as to feed in 
the Northwest. Dairy cattle are in need 
of more feedstuffs and the same is true 
of hogs and poultry. I feel that the pas- 
sage of this resolution might aid that 
situation somewhat. Iam in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, the fol- 
lowing, when imported into the United 
States from foreign countries, and when en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, during the period of 90 days be- 
ginning with the day following the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution, to be used 
&S, or as a constituent part of, feed for live- 
stock and poultry, shall be exempt from duty: 
Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, or hay, or prod- 
ucts in chief value of one or more of the 
foregoing or derivatives thereof. As used 
in this joint resolution, the term “United 
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States” means the several States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. The exemptions from duties pro- 
vided for by this joint resolution shall be 
subject to compliance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 1, after “flax’’, insert “cot- 
tonseed.” 

On page 2, line 5, strike out “and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and insert “the District 
of Columbia, the Territories, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I have sent to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hate: On page 
2, line 2, after the word “cottonseed”, add the 
word “corn.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Maine is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, there has 
already been some discussion about the 
insertion of the word “corn.” Whether 
any supplies of corn are immediately 
available or not, it seems to me highly 
desirable to have corn embodied in this 
resolution. It is conceivable, at least, 
it seems to me that Argentine corn 
might be available within a period of 
90 days from the time this resolution 
becomes effective; and even if not, the 
resolution might be further extended. 
It certainly can do no harm to have corn 
in the resolution. The need for corn 
for poultry feed-all over the country is 
very great, as has been evidenced by the 
questions asked on the floor this morn- 
ing and the interest in the subject 
evinced by the various Members. I sin- 
cerely hope my amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
also include clothing, for instance? 
That is a necessity. Let us make it all- 
inclusive and take down the bars on 
potatoes also. Let us do the whole thing 
up brown here. 

Mr. HALE. Answering the gentle- 
man’s question, I thought this was a 
resolution with relation to livestock and 
poultry feed. In my district the poul- 
try do not eat clothing. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The committee 
has no objection to the amendment. I 
do not think it can do any good or do 
any harm. There is no objection to the 
amendment so far as the committee is 
concerned. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. ' 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been told by dairy 
authorities in my district if this resolu- 
tion is passed without the corn clause and 
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simply with the wheat for dairy feed, 
there is not going to be a drop in the 
bucket in comparison to what we need. 
I have been trying to get corn for up- 
state New York for the past several 
months. I sincerely hope that the House 
will add corn to this amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Where does the 
gentleman expect to get this corn during 
the 90-day period? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I do not 
know where we are going to get it, but 
I have been trying for 6 months to get it 
and there has not been any satisfaction 
given, either from the Middle West or 
anywhere else. I think it is high time 
this House did something to try to get 
corn, so that the people in New York 
City and every other metropolitan dis- 
trict will have enough milk and enough 
dairy products this next year. I will say 
to the House that the situation at the 
present time in the Northeast has be- 
come so serious that a great deal of the 
shortage will never be able to be made up. 
This resolution is not going to solve all 
our problems we are facing. But I am 
for it, because at least this is going to 
cure some of the ills that are prevalent 
in the Northeast. I hope that the 
amendment to add corn to the list of 
products named in the bill will be agreed 
to and I sincerely hope that the resolu- 
tion itself will be agreed to. 

There has been a lot of discussion about 
this middle western corn from time to 
time. The other day we were all glad to 
hear that the O. P. A. had lifted the ceil- 
ing price on corn to $1.16. I do not think 
it is going to be enough. In fact, I think 
the next month or two will show that the 
new ceiling price on corn has not been 
raised sufficiently to bring enough of it 
into the Northeast to feed our dairy 
herds. I, for one, would have advocated 
a higher ceiling price on corn in order to 
bring in that corn that we must have in 
order to salvage what is left of the dairy 
herds and poultry flocks of the North- 
east. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield, 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Can you get any 
corn from Canada? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. We 
cannot get corn from Canada. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Can you get any 
corn from Mevrico? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No; 
but you can get it brought in from some 
of the other countries. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Can you get any 
corn from Argentina? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 
my understanding that you can. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Are you willing to 
pay a tariff on the corn that comes from 
Argentina? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. We 
will not have to if corn is added to this 
resolution. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 


It is 
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_Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. In 

legislation passed 2 or 3 years ago, we 
empowered the Government to take over 
any mine or any mill, or any other in- 
dustry that was needed in the war effort. 
Why should we not do the same thing 
with corn? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is right. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think the gentleman 
does not realize that this is a matter of 
distribution. We have the corn and we 
are. trying to get it to you. I think this 
amendment will kill the entire resolu- 
tion. I think it will be defeated because 
it will damage the objective of those of 
us who are trying to get you some feed 
to feed your milk cows. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
to say that the gentleman’s efforts have 
been very sincere and very helpful, but 
every effort I have brought to this floor 
in an attempt to remedy the disastrous 
situation my farmers face has met with 
nothing but opposition. I will say to the 
gentleman that I am for anything that 
will bring in the corn and other feed for 
our dairy herds and our poultry flocks in 
the Northeast. We are facing one of the 
most serious conditions that the country 
has ever had to face. I appeal not only 
in behalf of those farmers who are so 
bereft of feed, but I appeal also for the 
consumers of the country. Too much 
stress is being put on this subsidy ques- 
tion. Too much stress is being put on 
the proposition of what people will have 
to pay for their food. It is not a case 
of being able to pay a low price or a 
high price, but it is a case of being able 
to get any dairy products or food at all. 
I say to this House, Mr. Chairman, that 
every measure that we bring up here 
must be given careful consideration and 
I hope this resolution and the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Epwin 
ARTHUR HALL] has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum and I make a point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska makes the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Would the gentle- 
man withdraw that until we come to a 
vote on this matter and then I will make 
a point of no quorum. 

Mr. STEFAN. I withdraw the point of 
order at the request of my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I thought the gen- 
tleman had withdrawn that. I promised 
to make a point of no quorum if there 
was not a quorum present when the bill 
came up for final vote. 
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Mr. STEFAN. I reserve the right to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present? 

Mr. STEFAN. I do, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-three Members are present. 
A quorum, 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Disney] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time to address some questions of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CarL- 
son]. In his statement a few moments 
ago, he suggested one of the chief diffi- 
culties was the matter of transportation. 
I presume from that statement that he 
had investigated that question more or 
less thoroughly. I believe the gentleman 
made this statement, that the Govern- 
ment had the money to buy the feed, that 
the feed is availadle, and that transporta- 
tion is one of the serious difficulties. Will 
the gentleman elaborate on that to some 
extent. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I made the statement 
that there is feed available to be bought. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
buying it, and they have the funds they 
need to buy it with. 

Mr. DISNEY. Is there sufficient feed 
available to be bought? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DISNEY. Where? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. In Canada. 
We brought in 54,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Since the House committee re- 
ported this bill the other day, Canada 
stopped selling all kinds of grain, and we 
are now bringing in 6,000,000 bushels of 
wheat under option. 

Beginning October 1, 1943, and extend- 
ing to October 1, 1944, we make the ar- 
rangement to bring in 150,000,000 bushels 
ot wheat, and the only reason we do not 
get it in in greater quantities is lack of 
transportation. 

Mr. DISNEY. Is there anything we 
can do on the subject of transportation 
to expedite the delivery of these feed stuffs 
into this country? What can be done on 
that line? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I have dis- 
cussed this with the War Food Admin- 
istration, with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation also, and they tell me they 
are doing everything they can to bring 
this grain into this country. 

Mr. DISNEY. Is there anything the 
Congress can do to assist? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Personally, 
I do not think there is. I think they are 
doing everything they can. Everyone is 
conscious that this is a serious problem; 
the departments see it that way and are 
trying to work it out. The passage of this 
resolution will be of no assistance;-I think 
rather it may prove to be an embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. 


Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Grant- 
ing to be true everything the gentleman 


MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
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from Kansas says, that they have done 
a splendid job in this wheat feed, I am 
surprised the gentleman from Kansas 
wants to keep that Government agency, 
the only one he says that can do it, for 
if they have done such a good job with 
wheat, why can they not do it with bar- 
ley, oats, and other farm crops? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? I should 
like to answer that. 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. The Fed- 
eral Government has gone into Canada 
to buy this grain for feed. Thus we have 
it in the hands of one agency. Why does 
the gentleman want to send all the feed 
dealers up into Canada to compete with 
the United States Government and make 
the Federal Government pay more for it? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am 
not going to take anything out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to remind 
the gentleman from Kansas that wheat 
is not the only feed that is needed right 
now. Chickens in my district are dying 
because of an overdose of wheat. They 
lack corn, which is the essential feed in 
the production of poultry and eggs, also 
dairy products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman,I wish 
to make inquiry of one of the gentlemen 
from the corn-producing States: Just 
why is it they object to including corn 
in this resolution? I do not care who 
answers this question but I want to find 
the answer, because we need corn on the 
west coast. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iryield for the answer 
to my question. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We have a 
record corn crop this year, a 3,000,000,- 
000-bushel corn crop, the second largest 
crop in the history of the United States. 
The corn is not available to the entire 
country because of lack of transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I should like to know 
why we cannot get it, because we need it 
badly on the west coast. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Another 
important factor is that of price; they 
can get a better price from their corn by 
feeding it to hogs than by shipping it to 
the west coast. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the latter reason is the real one. 
I am one of the Representatives of one 
of the largest poultry-producing counties 
in the United States. I refer to Los An- 
geles County, Calif. I believe the census 
statistics will bear out my statement. 
We are unable to get corn out there. I 
do not know why you fellows are keeping 
it, but we cannot get it. We have got to 








have it because we need to maintain our 
production of poultry and eggs, both for 
the armed forces and for our greatly in- 
creased population. Now, let me tell you 
fellows in the Middle West something. 
About 2 years ago the price of fryer 
mash on the coast was $1.70 a hundred. 
Now it is up to $3.60 a hundred and we 
can hardly get good mash even at that 
price. The protein content of that mash 
has dropped about 20 percent since corn 
was removed as an ingredient. Now, if 
you want to keep us from getting that 
mash by holding your corn to feed to 
hogs, then you are hurting us and your- 
selves. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to _ the 
gentleman. I want to know the truth. 

Mr. HOPE. As far as I am concerned 
I have no objection to including corn in 
the present bill. I do not think it will 
mean that you will get any corn. I do 
not believe you are going to get any feed 
under this bill even if we pass it. You 
will get just as much corn as you will any 
other feed. The real reason why you are 
not getting any corn on the west coast 
has been the matter of the too low price 
ceiling on corn. It has kept it on the 
farm where grown. The price ceiling 
was raised a little on Monday of this week 
but I do not think it was raised enough. 
We will, however, have an opportunity to 
find out whether it was raised enough. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There might be one 
more way of getting it, and that would be 
to drop the ceiling on hogs. If they low- 
ered the ceiling on hogs in proportion to 
the corn-hog ratio there would not be so 
much hoarding of corn to feed to hogs. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Well, let us lower 
the ceiling on hogs to $2.50 a hundred. 
That would release plenty of corn. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Do not be absurd; I 
am not asking anything like that but I 
think there is an inequality here, either 
in a too-low price of corn or a too-high 
price of hogs, that should be equalized to 
release some of this surplus corn for 
other areas of the country that need it 
so badly. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. It should be used 
for something else than feeding hogs. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It should indeed. 
There is plenty of corn that would be 
sold if it were not for the high price you 
can get for hogs. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. What does the gen- 
tleman think they ought to pay? More 
than $3.60 for mash? About $1.20 per 
bushel would bring the corn out of Iowa. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It seems to me that 
the sections raising corn are hurting the 
rest of us who have to buy it, while at the 
same time they are hurting themselves. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It has been 
demonstrated that the price of corn is 
too low to get the corn off the farm. 
Why does the gentleman want to come 
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in here and put through a bill that will 
reduce the price of corn when he already 
knows that is the reason he is not getting 
the corn? 

Mr. HINSHAW. How high is the price 
of corn now as compared with 2 years 
ago? Answer me that. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman can answer the question. I did 
not raise the question. 

Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. I am not 
going to oppose anything that is put be- 
fore us in the form of a need for food to 
win the war and sustain our economic 
life. Iam not going to oppose that, but 
I may say in reference to corn that we 
have a ceiling price of $13.75 on hogs. 
They are talking of lowering that ceiling 
price, but there are no points on your 
poultry out there in California or in 
other sections of the country, although 
there are high points on our pork. We 
cannot sell the pork. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s viewpoint and believe that ra- 
tioning of pork might very well be lifted 
entirely until the surplus of pork is used, 
but may I tell him that the poultry pro- 
duction in the United States, and par- 
ticularly in my county, is falling off very 
materially. The reason it has dropped 
is because we cannot get the feed for one 
thing, and the second reason is that the 
feed is so high-priced that our producers 
cannot afford to feed it to poultry and 
beef cattle and sell under the ceilings. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gentle- 
man has seen the price raised. He is 
told that if he gets this bill he will not 
get any more corn. Why does he want 
to put himself in a worse shape? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Idonot care so much 
how we get it, but we do want the corn, 
and we want it at a fair, reasonable price 
and not some fancy price that we may 
have to pay for it in due course. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. But just 
getting up and saying you want the corn 
is not going to get you the corn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I sympathize with 
the gentleman’s position, but, remember, 
corn is between 25 cents and 30 cents a 
bushel higher now than it was a year 
ago and it costs the producer of corn 100 
percent more to produce it than it did 
a year ago. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That may be true. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that, in 
my belief, these corn-hog farmers in the 
Midwest are cutting their own throats 
with the help of the O. P. A. In the first 
place the O. P. A. has given them a ceil- 
ing price on hogs that is the equivalent 
of $1.40 corn. The O. P. A. ceiling on 
corn is now $1.16 per bushel, so they are 
holding corn for hog feed in order to get 
the $1.40 value in the form of pork in- 
stead of letting the corn be sold to beef 
and poultry people at $1.16. The net 
result is that so much pork is being raised 
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that the corn-hog farmers are now 
scared to death for fear the very sur- 
plus of pork they have so grown will 
break the price of pork. So you hear de- 
mands for a support price for pork. They 
are beginning to fear that there will be 
so much pork that the hogs will even 
eat up the corn they want to save to 
feed young pigs next year before the 
present hog crop can be marketed, so 
they now recommend the removal of 
point rationing of pork. 

That is all right with me, Mr. Chair- 
man. I favor temporarily, at least, re- 
moving the rationing of pork products, 
and beef too because there are more beef 
cattle on the ranges unfattened than 
stockmen can take care of. In fact the 
whole program is “screwy.” In both 
cases we should hold the consumer ceiling 
prices, but I think that such tremendous 
surpluses have been built up by O. P. A. 
and other restrictions that the prices will 
go down of themselves when these re- 
strictions have been removed. As I said, 
I would maintain consumer price ceilings 
while removing rationing and slaughter 
restrictions on pork and beef. If some- 
thing like that is not done soon these ani- 
mals will eat the farmers and stock 
raisers out of feed and forage. 

The corn-hog farmers have a virtual 
corner on corn. That corner was engi- 
neered when the O. P. A. fixed the ceiling 
price of pork at higher than the corn- 
hog ratio warrants after fixing the ceil- 
ing price of corn. Now they have the 
corner on corn and a tremendous sur- 
plus of pork that they are not allowed to 
sell—so they are in a real jam. 

But that is not the whole story, Mr. 
Chairman. The military services, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
other agencies, including the O. P. A., 
have contrived to fill all the storage 
warehouses in the country to the point 
that shipments of food to warehouses 
cannot be unloaded because there is no 
storage space left, and so there is a tie- 
up of rail traffic. I submit the following 
release from the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to prove the point: 

RAIL TIE-UP FEARED IN OVERCROWDING OF FOOD 
STORAGE PLANTS 

The Office of Defense Transportation has 
prepared a report warning that food storage 
plants are so jammed there is the danger that 
rail movements will be slowed and that refrig- 
erator cars will remain on sidings unable to 
unload their cargoes. 

Production in food-processing plants al- 
ready has been slowed as a result of a short- 
age in storage facilities, admitted by the War 
Food Administration. 

Defense Transportation Director Joseph B. 
Eastman has called the attention of Focd 
Administrator Marvin Jones and Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles to the situation 
and coupled with it a suggestion that some 
action be taken by the two agencies to relieve 
the strain on storage facilities. 

RATION CUT URGED 

O. D. T. storage experts—and presumably 
Mr. Eastman himself—privately advccate that 
ration values on certain foods be lowered and 
that W. F. A. release some of its stored focds 
as the quickest means to relieve the jam. 

A W. F. A. spokesman admitted -that both 
cold and dry storage space was very tight, 
a@ condition he attributed to the seasonal 
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movement of processed foods for winter stor- 
age and to increased hog marketings. The 
Government has large inventories of butter 
on hand, he said, but this supply now is being 
reduced as shipments to Russia increase. 
Butter pledged to that country under lease- 
lend for the next year is sent during winter 


months because of Russia’s lack of cold stor- | 


age facilities, he said. 

The spokesman insisted there would be no 
wholesale release of Government-held food 
stccks, despite recurrent reports from the 
trade. The Food Distribution Administration 
is constantly reviewing requirements of vari- 
ous claimants on food stocks, he said, and 
when 
are released for civilians. 

INSIST ON BACKLOG 

Food cfficials insist on a backlog of sup- 
plies, including butter, in order to supply the 
armed services and lease-lend should their 
demancs suddenly increase, and also to release 
foods when civilian shortages occur. 

Since November 1, the F. D. A. has re- 
leased from Government stocks the follow- 
ing quantities of foods for civilians: 

Peaches, 900,000 cases and more expected; 
peas, 1,080,000 cases; catsup, 810,000 cases on 
November 1 and 990,000 cases today; grape- 
fruit juice, 2,400,000 cases; pineapple, 540,000 

; figs, 77,000 cases; tomatoes, 1,640,000 
cases; string beans, 960,000 cases; dried beans, 
100,000 bags of 100 pounds each; raisins, ap- 
proximately 800,000 tons by January 1; dried 
prunes, about 80,000 tons, and currants, 2,800 
tons. F. D. A. also is planning to order a 
release on canned apples and perhaps canned 
pork and beans. 


Mr. Chairman, in fact this presents a 
perfectly ridiculous situation. Everyone 


in California knows that the Government 
froze and took over the entire fruit pack 
this year for scme reason, and now the 


Government is releasing hundreds of 
thousands of cases. It froze butter and 
other things as well, causing extreme 
shortages and preventing the action of 
any part of the law of supply and de- 
mand. Hence pressures against ceilings. 
Hence pressures on unrationed items. 
Hence reluctance to plant—and withal a 
general mess of the food situation. It 
is ridiculous in this land of plenty, even 
in the midst of war, to so jimmy the 
machinery of agricultural production 
and distribution that people go without 
while farms and warehouses bulge to 
bursting. The excuse used is that the 
food must be kept for lend-lease and 
for the military. The people will do 
without for both purposes gladly but if 
the people and the Congress could know 
the carry-over of surpluses from 1942 
crops alone I think they would be 
amazed. Warehousemen have told me 
of specific knowledge of conditions in 
their own warehouses, and there are new 
large Government warehouses’. that 
should be investigated. 

Our poultry, dairy, and beef producers 
in California are in a bad situation, 
squeezed between rising feed and labor 
costs on one hand and ceiling prices on 
the other. They say “What is the use 
of struggiing. We will quit and go into 
defense work.” Thereupon we begin 
upon a shortage of food. Then the de- 
fense workers and all the rest of us stand 
in line only to be told that there is no 
more of this or that today. So house- 
wives have to shop far and wide and that 


an adjustment can be made, supplies | 
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takes gas and gas is rationed too. It 
doesn’t make sense, Mr. Chairman. But 
then—this is a sample of the planned 
economy and we may 4as well sample it 
now so everyone will know whether we 
want to keep on with it, or not, after 
the war. I think—not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting this 
resolution, but for different reasons than 
most Members. Ordinarily I would be 
opposed to it in normal times; however, 
I am interested in securing maximum 
production of all essential foods during 
the present war emergency. I want to 
tell you the main reasons for my sup- 
porting this resolution and why I think 
we should attempt to secure additional 
feed. It is on account of the announced 
program of the War Food Administra- 
tion to cut the production of pork, dairy 
products, beef cattle, and poultry for 
next year. 

In 1943, this year, the farmers, at the 
request of the Government, produced 
127,000,000 pigs. It takes corn and pro- 
tein feed to take care of those pigs and 
to bring them up to a weight of 200 
pounds or more. But I am sorry to say 
that the New Deal never thrives under 
an abundance of production of necessary 
foods. If we had an abundance of pork, 
as we have now, there would be no need 
for rationing, there would be no need 
for the threat of inflation, and there 
would be no need for a high price ceiling. 
All that is necessary would be a good 
floor or support price. The officials who 
are shaping this program or who are 
shaping the domestic policies of the 
United States have decided that we have 
too much pork, so we must cut hog pro- 
duction for 1944 from 127,000,000 head 
to 105,000,000 head. That will result in 
less pork. The price will go up, and there 
will be more of an excuse for a threat 
to inflation and stricter enforcement of 
price ceilings. 

I want to get corn and other feed for 
these hogs so that we may have an 
abundance of the poor man’s meat, and 
that is what pork is, for 1944. They are 
proposing also to cut down milk produc- 
tion, or to hold it the same as it was in 
1942 and 1943. 

We have a shortage of milk at the 
present time. I want to increase the pro- 
duction of milk, butter, and other dairy 
products, therefore I am supporting this 
resolution with the hope that it will re- 
sult in additional feed. 

The administration is proposing to cut 
poultry broilers to 80 percent of what it 
is this year. Poultry is not on the ration 
list at the present time. Of course, they 
would like to ration poultry or bring 
about a situation where poultry must be 
rationed, and in order to do this they 
must create a scarcity of poultry. I want 
to secure additional feed to take care of 
the large poultry flocks of this country. 
They also propose with reference to beef, 
range cattle, and feeder cattle, that this 
livestock be marketed at 95 percent of 
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the 1942 weight, thereby getting less beef 
on the market and resulting in addi- 
tional regimentation and in additional 
threats to inflation. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that the time has 
come when the people, or the Congress 
speaking for the people, should assert 
itself and demand maximum production 
of all types of feed, grains, livestock, and 
poultry in this country to take care of 
our needs and in order to stop this infla- 
tionary threat that is constantly appear- 
ing in the picture. Furthermore, if we 
create an abundance there will be no 
need for consumer subsidies which cer- 
tain groups are insisting on at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman fronf California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
suggest a way in which we can get some 
corn on the Pacific coast with which to 
feed our flocks? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST] 
said that if corn were raised to $1.20 it 
would bring out the corn from Iowa. I 
do not know whether that is true or not. 

Let me continue along the line of corn. 
Some of our intellectuals are proposing 
that we feed the corn and proteins di- 
rectly to the people instead of feeding 
them through poultry and livestock; in 
other words, that we perfect a synthetic 
product made up of protein feeds and 
corn and sell it to the people as meat or 
poultry instead of as the red meat itself. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The Gau- 
mitz report states beans and peas as a 
substitute for milk and dairy products 
and meat products, That is the inten- 
tion. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes. 
We all know they have perfected a syn- 
thetic product called oleomargarine. 
That may be a good nutrition food, but it 
is not in the class, chemically or other- 
wise, with butter. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It is the 
same kind of diet the Japs eat. I do 
not know why it should be advocated 
over here, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
debate has taken on what is to me a very 
interesting turn. I think perhaps we 
are trying out some of our emotions 
and trading principles and economic 
thoughts with respect to the job that lies 
ahead of us. 

Germany moves out of first place in 
Europe, down to a nonentity. Russia 
moves into first position. Under the de- 
cree, Japan is to cease to function in 
Asia, and China moves into first posi- 
tion. The British Empire takes third 
position, and the United States moves 
into first as far as the world is concerned. 
So in due course, if that program is to 
be worked out, we shall have a lot of 
discussions having to do with tariffs and 
the removal of protection. World power 
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position No. 1 carries a lot of interna- 
tional responsibilities. 

We have a situation here today where 
corn is being debated. If we take the 
duty off corn for 90 days and throw the 
Argentine market open, I wish somebody 
would tell me in certain language how 
much corn would come in from there. 
We might see 50,000,000, 75,000,000, or 
150,000,000 bushels of corn offered. Ido 
not know what is produced in Argentina 
and I do not know how quickly they 
would unload in order to prepare their 
bins for the forthcoming crop, When 
you start removing tariffs on the Amer- 
ican market and throwing this market 
open to the traders of the world, if boats 
are available you might see something 
that would surprise you. 

I understand from our corn friends 
here that there is a lot of corn. in this 
country, but what power is there to make 
those who own that corn throw it on 
the market at $1.16 per bushel, or $1.20 
per bushel, or $1.50 per bushel, or $3 per 
bushel, if they prefer to have corn than 
have credits in the bank or currency in 
the box? That is what you are really 
getting at. You give me a reason why 
a farmer should sell corn today if he 
wants to feed it or if he thinks the mar- 
ket may advance 50 or 100 percent, or 
if he thinks the buying power of the 
dollar he would get for that bushel of 
corn may decline 25 or 50 percent. 

Mr: JENSEN rose. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa want to answer that 
question? 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to make the ob- 
servation that in the State of Iowa we 
need about 90 percent, and feed about 
$0 percent of everything we raise. That 
is one thing a lot of folks do not realize. 
We are the greatest pork-producing 
State in the Nation, the greatest poultry- 
producing State in the Nation, and the 
greatest finished-beef-producing State 
in the Nation, and naturally we have to 
feed a lot of that corn. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand that. 
Now, can the gentleman, as an expert on 
corn and coming from a corn State 

Mr. JENSEN. Ido not claim to be an 
expert. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Can the gentleman 
tell me where there is any corn for sale 
of consequence? 

Mr. JENSEN. No. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is there anybody 
that can tell me where there is any corn 
for sale of consequence? Iam not talk- 
ing about stocks of corn, I am talking 
about corn for sale—two different things 
entirely. 

Mr. JENSEN. I cannot answer that 
question, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know of 
any corn for sale; I do not know of any 
cottonseed oil cake or soybean meal or 
peanut meal, of consequence, for sale. 
How much there is in the country I do 
not know. But what power do you have 
to make our people, who are presently 
free economic agents, disgorge those in- 
ventories they have? We do not have 
any such power the President dare politi- 
cally use, and I do not think this Con- 
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gress is going to pass a law which says to 
a@ man that he has to convert corn into 
currency or into bank balances in the 
form of deposits to his credit. 

So then you come on down to this 
proposition. Do we want to throw the 
market open for Argentine corn for 90 
days, or say to the world, “Let the trad- 
ing world figure out its own way of get- 
ting the corn here’? That is what is 
involved in this amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. An 
order is being contemplated down in 
the War Food Administration under the 
War Powers Act, which gives the Gov- 
ernment virtual power to seize protein 
feeds. One official told me that he 
thought under that War Powers Act they 
also have the authority to go out and 
seize corn upon the farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In connection with 
the remark of the gentleman from Iowa, 
if they cannot let that corn go from the 
State of Iowa because they want to feed 
animals there, how are we going to get 
any corn on the west coast, when we 
need it as badly as they do? 

Mr.CRAWFORD. You will have to go 
without, because you do not raise corn. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We are not going to 
do without, we are going to get it if we 
can. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Idonot blame you 
at all, the least bit. I would do the same 
thing. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman asked how they would get the 
power to take the corn. They can take 
it under the exact same powers under 
which early this year they took all the 
corn contained in 16 terminal elevators. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is all right; 
in other words, under the war powers. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If they have the 
war power to do these things and the 
corn is available, why do they nct pro- 
ceed to do it instead of destroying the 
protective fabric from a tariff stand- 
point? That brings me right down to 
this point. We sit around here and play 
with O. P. A. and apparently from the 
debate today let O. P. A. distort and prac- 
tically destroy the economy of this coun- 
try. Why do we do it? Why do we 
move into a field of this kind, as illus- 
trated by this resolution, if the thing 
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could be corrected by war powers or by 
changing the attitude of the O. P. A.? 
That is the kind of question that is in 
my mind. If it is impossible for the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation or the 
War Powers Division of the Government 
or the O. P. A. to do anything about it, 
that is a different proposition. Perhaps 
we have to go to some other parts of the 
world to get some of the excess inven- 
tories of foodstuffs for animals and peo- 
ple that they have available for sale at 
the present time. Apparently we are 
pursuing that particular course, to go 
get something and bring it into this 
country. 

Suppose you have an armistice within 
90 days, then do you want this statute on 
the books at that time? I do not think 
so. Butif you have 4 more years of war, 
you may want to extend this 90-day 
period to 90 months. God only knows 
how badly we will want food and food- 
stuffs if we keep on shipping it out of 
this country the way we are now. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. At the 
present time the Government is shipping 
out of the country protein feeds we need 
here. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the reason 
I refer to the $0-month period. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I have a mighty high 
regard for the gentleman’s capacity to 
sift the kernels from the chaff. Now, is 
the gentleman in favor of this resolution? 
I have been trying to figure out the gen- 
tleman’s argument. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have been sitting 
here trying to figure out in my own mind 
whether or not I am in favor of it. I 
have about come to the conclusion, as a 
result of the debate, that this resolu- 
tion is not necessary. I wish somebody 
would get up here and convince me it is 
necessary. If it is, I will support it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That is my cpinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman has again expired. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is not the first time that this 
country has been engaged in a major 
war. I do not know whether it is nec- 
essary, of course, to send the amount of 
food we are sending to other parts of the 
world or not. There is no question but 
what food plays a very psychological 
part in a war. I remember very well 
talking with Mr. Clemenceau during the 
First World War in which he made this 
statement. It was in the latter part of 
1917. He said: 


If the French people knew that we had 
only 3 days’ supply of wheat in the country, 
the war would cease. The morale of the 
people would be broken. 
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That was the day when they were de- 
fending, as you know, the city of Verdun. 
But within 3 days shiploads of wheat 
came to France. Otherwise it is hard to 
tell what the history of the world might 
have been today. Now our men are 
fighting on at least 50 different fronts. 
None of us can stand here very well and 
say that the food that is going out to 
those fronts should not go there. I sup- 
pose that in this war, long before it is 
over, focd will be the great-st factor in 
the ultimate result, and we are all figur- 
ing, of course, on victory. If you read 
the morning paper you saw there a state- 
ment that in order to start this second 
front in Holland or Belgium or Norway 
or somewhere over there, it would re- 
quire 80 divisions, and that of that 80 
divisions England could only supply 24 
divisions. Just think of the volume of 
food that must flow 3,000 miles in that 
direction. Think of the amount of food 
that must flow in the other direction ‘nto 
Italy, where they are stil] a long way 
from Rome. They are not even a third 
of the way up. They are fighting in the 
mountains and the snow. Every ounce 
of food our men are going to have must 
go some 3,080 miles. 

Now the time has come, gentlemen, 
when there is a question here of how to 
get food in order to save these great war 
industries, for the farms are war indus- 
tries, so that they can supply the basic 
needs not only of this generation, but 
of the generations to come. You can- 
not afford to go out and destroy those 
plants. What we need in the country 
today is unity among the farmers. 


Just because you do not happen to like 


this resolution a little I do not want to 
see the farmers of one section line up 
and vigorously oppose something that 
will be of benefit to another section. 
That is not unity. That is not the way 
to play the game. If we of the East and 
the Northeast have ever taken the posi- 
tion we are going to cripple you in the 
West, I do not Know when that has been. 
I have never intended to cast a vote that 
would do that. I think this bill ought 
to go through. I do not object, of 
course, to the corn amendment; in fact, 
Iam for it. There may be other things 
that ought to go into the bill that may 
have been overlooked, and we cannot 
provide for every conceivable situation 
that mu, arise. But if we go on trying 
to supply the world with food and sup- 
ply enough food for our own people to 
protect the health of this country, there 
is no telling but what we may have to 
draw on many parts of the world, 
although if the O. P. A. would step to 
one side, the farmers could and would 
meet the food problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr WILSON. Mr. Chairman, our 
farmers do have a nice reserve of corn 
anc that corn reserve is rapidly being de- 
pleted because of the bungling of the O. 
P.A. The O. P. A. as yet require you to 
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submit points when you go to market to 
buy pork. Many, many suburban resi- 
Gents have been accustomed each year 
at this time to go to the farmer and buy 
a butchered hog or one to butcher them- 
selves. But they do not have the points 
today to do that under the rationing sys- 
tem. The markets are gluited, the pack- 
ing houses and storehcuses are filled with 
pork and beef and there is no place to 
market fat hogs. The result is that farm- 
ers are holding them for months after 
they have been ready for market and are 
feeding them today the corn they had 
hoped to have left to feed their next 
spring’s crop of pigs to make pork for an- 
other year. That is happening all over 
the country. It is happening in my dis- 
trict and it is happening in your district. 
I have tcday introduced a bill putting 
meat on the free-point list, doing away 
with the rationing of meat for 60 days, 
which I am told by members of the Farm 
Bureau and all the farm organizations, 
would be the best step we could take, to- 
day, to alleviate the situation of glutted 
markets and help conserve our corn sup- 
ply for the feeding of pork for next year’s 
meat crop. We all recognize the fact 
that the most efficient machine in the 
world for changing corn over to proteins 
and fats is the hog. We must have a 
large crop of pigs next spring to ensure 
an adequate supply of proteins and fats 
for use another year. The farmers are 
not going to raise pigs unless they have 
corn on hand with which to feed them. 

They are not going to raise those pigs 
unless they can get rid of the pork they 
have on hand today. You people who 
are interested in getting corn and con- 
serving the corn supply which we have, 
should get behind me on this bill which 
I have introduced today to take meat 
off the ration list for at least 60 days. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman states there is an impending 
shortage of corn which the farmers can 
feed the pigs next spring. What does he 
think will happen in the great Northeast 
if farmers cannot get corn now and have 
not been able to get it for months in or- 
der to maintain the dairy herds and the 
poultry flocks, unless a bill of this kind 
becomes law? 

Mr. WILSON. Unless my bill becomes 
law, this corn that you might have an 
opportunity to get will be fed to already 
fattened hogs and will be wasted. The 
only way you can hope to get corn that 
we have now is to get rid of the hogs that 
the farmers are feeding the corn to, and 
then they might be able to turn a little 
over to you people. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. They 
may be; but in the meantime, if we suf- 
fer the same corditions we have for the 
last couple of months, they will wipe out 
the dairy herds in the entire northeast- 
ern section of this country. 

Mr. WILSON. I am not speaking 
against this bill or for it. I am simply 
offering you one step which you may take 
toward a solution of your problem, Am 
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I not correct in my observation that this 
will tend to give you some corn? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If you dispose of 
the present stocks of meat by putting 
them free of rations, and then proceed 
to bring in more hogs through propa- 
gation to consume corn, I do not know 
but what you will reduce your potential] 
stocks of corn. If the program is as an- 
nounced by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, to the effect that next year the hog 
and poultry and beef production is to be 
decreased, I do not see how it fits into 
the gentleman’s proposal, and I cer- 
tainly do not see how such a reduction- 
in-production program can possibly fit 
in with the observations of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REEp}), wherein 
he points out that we have got to send 15 
divisions of men across the channel to 
fight, with all these other undertakings. 
So this debate today is quite confusing. 
Because of that thing, we say that the 
Government is going to reduce produc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, we must conserve 
the feed to increase production, and so 
on down the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to be per- 
mitted to make a short statement out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee of the House knows 
that under the program the Speaker was 
to address the House for 15 minutes this 
afternoon. On account of other matters 
on the program and the debate on this 
bill, I will yield to the Speaker 15 min- 
utes tomorrow when we call up the naval 
bill, and he will address the Committee 
at that time for 15 minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the resolution before the House provides 
for the lifting or waiving of tariff on 
agricultural commodities including 
wheat imported from foreign countries. 
The reason given by the sponsors of the 
measure is that it may help to take care 
of an acute feed shortage in this country. 
If I thought this legislation would in- 
crease the supply of feed in this country 
and thereby provide for more food, I 
would be glad to support it. 

I have made some investigation of this 
problem. I am informed by Officials in 
the Department of Agriculture dealing 
with this question that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is at the present time 
buying just as much feed, including 
wheat, as transportation facilities will 
permit. It ought to be definitely under- 
stood that under our present law the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has au- 
thority to buy wheat and other feeds 
anywhere in the world and in any 
amount without tariff restrictions. Not 
only that, but the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been furnished funds by 
the Federal Government with which to 
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do it. There can be no reason why we 
should not receive just as much feed 
products as foreign countries will let us 
nave with our transportation facilities 
o bring it into this country. Trans- 
ortation is the bottleneck in this 
roblem. 

Mr. Chairman, under this resolution 
wheat imported from Canada will cost 
from 15 cents to 20 cents per bushel more 
than it does now. The additional cost, 
known as an equalization fee, will go to 
the Canadian farmers. They are per- 
mitted to charge it on wheat sold to in- 
dividuals, but not when sold to the Amer- 
ican Government. It has been suggested 
on the floor of the House that this legis- 
lation would help increase the produc- 
tion of food. As I have said before, if I 
thought this were correct, I would cer- 
tainly support it. We are all agreed that 
we must have a maximum production of 
food. No one is opposed to that. We 
will support legislation that will anywise 
increase food supplies. Food is necessary 
for the winning of this war and food will 
have a lot to do with the winning of the 
peace. If this administration wants to 
encourage the increase in the supply of 
food, it ought to give consideration to 
two or three fundamental things—first, 
it ought to assure the farmer a fair price 
for his products in the market place on 
the basis of what he has to pay for the 
things he needs to buy. The farmer and 
producer must have machinery and 
equipment so he can carry on his farm 
operations to a maximum. We must see 
that he gets his fair share of help as he 
goes along and give him some assurance 
that there will not be any roll-backs in 
the prices for his commodities when they 
are ready for the market. We must give 
the farmer to understand that his serv- 
ices are appreciated as a part of this war 
effort. 

Mr, Chairman, we are talking about in- 
creasing supplies of feed and yet it was 
only a little more than a year ago we 
were reducing farm acreage in this coun- 
try and holding down feed and food pro- 
duction. Farmers were penalized as much 
as 49 cents per bushel for raising a little 
more wheat than departmental regula- 
tions allowed. These farmers were not 
only penalized on the extra wheat they 
raised, and may have fed to their own 
livestock but they did not get parity 
checks nor soil-conservation payments. 
They did not ask for them, but did think 
they were entitled to sell their wheat 
without penalty especially when it was so 
much needed. 

Mr, Chairman, this Government col- 
lected $17,877,000 in penalties from the 
farmers of this country who raised about 
thirty-five or forty million bushels of 
wheat that was in excess of the amount 
they were allowed under the Allotment 
Act. Today we are talking about thirty- 
five or forty million bushels of wheat that 
is being brought in from Canada with a 
40-cent bushel tariff, but we hesitate to 
reimburse those farmers for the penalties 
they have paid just because they saw fit 
to raise the extra wheat that is so much 
needed at the present time. 
LXKXIX——660 
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Mr. Chairman, this $14,000,000 is not 
tax money. It is penalty money that 
ought to be refunded to the farmers who 
paid the penalties. They are entitled 
to it. 

Mr. Chairman, several months ago I 
introduced a bill in this House to reim- 
burse those penalty payments. The com- 
mittee to which it was referred has taken 
no action on it. A petition has been 
placed on the Clerk’s desk to discharge 
the committee and bring the bill to the 
floor of the House for vote. I trust those 
of you who believe this measure is at 
least entitled to be considered by the 
House, will sign the petition so we can 
vote on it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr.CASE. I feel that the gentleman’s 
bill should be reported and passed to 
relieve these penalties, because we did 
waive the penalty on those who had 
not paid it. 

I also favor what the gentleman said 
about increasing farm machinery so we 
can have an increased preduction next 
year, but in the meantime what are we 
going to feed the cows, especially the 
milk cows? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Iappreciate the 
statement of the gentleman from South 
Dakota. If I thought this legislation 
would materially increase the supply of 
needed livestock feeds in this country 
I would support it during an emergency. 
I want to relieve the dairyman and the 
poultrymen of New England and South 
Dakota, and everywhere else. We 
already have legislation permitting the 
importation of wheat and protein prod- 


‘ucts for feeding livestock, and have 


authorized funds for doing it for emer- 
gency purposes. 

Mr. CASE. Why not try it? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I certainly 
would be glad to try it if I thought it 
would really relieve the feed situation 
in an emergency. This measure does 
not, in my judgment, solve either the 
feed or the food problem. The difficulty 
on this particular situation is one of 
transportation and distribution. Our 
Government is importing all the essen- 
tial feed transportation facilities will 
permit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, one thing I have noticed in Con- 
gress that causes more trouble in our 
country than almost anything else is 
that we are all afraid to vote against a 
bill that bears a label saying it will rem- 
edy something we know is wrong, even 
though the bill will not remedy it at all. 
When such a bill is presented to us we 
stand up and vote against it when we 
know it will do no good; we stand with 
shaking knees, afraid to vote against a 
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bad bill with a good label for fear of the 
effect it will have back home and the fact 
that our opponents may use it against us. 

It seems to me this bill is tinged with a 
good deal of sectionalism. The people in 
the Midwest know what it is necessary 
to do to get more corn. They are going 
to feel that this is a sectional bill. From 
their point of view, it is a sectional bill 
because it will do nothing but appease 
some section; this Congress, the country 
having fought one sectional war, ought 
to be very careful not to vote for legis- 
lation that will not do the thing it is 
supposed to do but will merely stir up 
sectional feelings. 

When you consider this bill, ask your- 
selves whether you would vote for an 
amendment to this bill which would 
make this bill fair to all sections. The 
following amendment would be consist- 
ent with the bill as written: That the 
provisions of this bill shall apply to all 
commodities or articles which are ra- 
tioned or of which there is likely to be a 
shortage, so that it would apply to cloth- 
ing and everything else, in New England 
and everywhere else. That would be 
perfectly consistent. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. After I 
have completed my statement I shall 
be pleased to yield. 

O. P. A. is the reason for this bill. 

Mr. MASON. That is right. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Just 
O. P. A. and nobody else. You people 
who raise corn, you know what is 
wrong. A lot of farmers do not keep 
books, particularly the smaller ones. 
On our farm we keep books. Iam telling 
you we cannot replace the corn in the 
bins on our farm today at present prices. 
Why shculd you bring in a bill that 
causes dumping at lower prices to re- 
duce the price of corn when it has ai- 
ready been demonstrated to everybody's 
satisfaction, even O. P. A., that the price 
of corn has been too low to bring corn 
to the market? What reason is there? 
What reason is there for you to hold up 
the hands of O. P. A. that they can 
make worse mistakes? This bill repeals 
the correction of the mistake they had 
made with respect to corn. It repeals 
the recent raise of the price of corn. 

We need a higher price for corn. 
One dollar and sixteen cents is not 
enough. You and all of your constit- 
uents are paying $1.40 for corn in the 
shape of hogs. You are all paying that, 
as I said, when you buy pork. That is 
what we want to pay for corn. Why 
the O. P. A. should say you cannot pay 
for corn the same as you pay when you 
buy hogs is not explained. There is no 
reason for it. Nobody has given you a 
reason. If the corn price were raised now 
before we make our program next year, 
we will give you millions of bushels cf 
additional corn. You know what is go- 
ing to happen when you get corn in here 
at a lower price. If the price of corn 
were higher, all of us on our farms wouid 
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find a few more acres to put to corn. 
With a higher price for corn you south- 
erners would find some acres to put into 
corn. ‘Those southerners sitting over 
there are your witnesses. 

What is going to happen when you get 
@ lower price? You know what they are 
doing with their foreign policy, and I 
refer to you members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. They are having a lot 
of trouble with Argentina right now. 
That is the only country they have not 
been able to reach with a checkbook. 
Here is a chance to get Argentina and 
give them our corn market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Miss SUMNER]? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very serious question. Do 
you think this is temporary? Have you 
stopped to consider that when we emerge 
from this war we are going to have at 
least $25,000,000,000 more in factories in 
this country which want to export, that 
there is a terrific drive on to export, and 
concomitant with that is the thought 
that you cannot export without import- 
ing? What do you think they are going 
toimport? You know they are not going 
to import automobiles, and you know 
they are not going to import manufac- 
tured articles right away. Why do you 
think they are letting Russia take con- 
trol of Europe at the expense of Poland, 
which was our first ally, Latvia, Estonia, 
and all the rest of those republics over 
there? Do you know why they are doing 
that? They want to sell machinery to 
Russia. What else do they have to do in 
order to sell to Russia, Europe, and the 
rest of the world this added machinery 
they are going to produce? Why, they 
have to get the farming industry out of 
America. They have to give the Ameri- 
can farm market to China and other 
countries and they will ship foreign farm 
products into the South and into the 
North of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, when a bill like this is 
brought in, we are just starting to open 
the door for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last 11 words. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the de- 
bate has gone far afield from the reso- 
lution that is supposed to be under con- 
sideration. Let us get back. I imagine 
the primary purpose of this resolution 
is to increase food for the production of 
poultry, livestock, and so forth. My own 
State is a heavy producer not only of 
livestock but of wheat. I do not know 
why wheat should be included in this 
resolution. We have a tremendous sur- 
plus of wheat in this country today. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read from a 
letter written by a constituent in a small 
town in Montana. The following lan- 
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guage is included in this letter, and I 
may say I know the writer personally: 


Nearly every farmer south of Flaxville— 


That is a little town down toward the 
eastern end of the State— 
had a pile of 10,000 bushels of wheat or more 
out on the ground. The elevators there are 
plugged with wheat. 


The farmers have no place to store 
their wheat, as they have been unable 
to build granaries and the result is that 
this grain is lying out on the ground in 
many instances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to my col- 
league from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I wish 
the gentleman would tell the difficulty he 
has had to get sufficient boxcars into 
eastern Montana in order to take care 
of the wheat which could not go into the 
warehouses or elevators, and which was 
lying on the ground. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I thank the gentle- 
man for bringing that out. It is impos- 
sible to get sufficient cars to market this 
wheat. It is referred to in another letter 
I have from the Farmers Educational 
Cooperative Union in Roosevelt County, 
in which the following is stated: 

Dear Sir: I listened to a commentator from 
Canada the other evening who was telling 
that Canada was getting rid of all her surplus 
wheat, as they have got such a good market 
for it in the United States. 


Yet this bill would take the tariff off 
of wheat. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. In view of 
the fact boxcars have been mentioned 
and the difficulty of securing them, may 
Isay that the Commodity Credit.Corpora- 
tion is doing everything in its power to 
get all the boxcars available to Canada 
in order to get the grain out of there 
before the winter sets in. That is the 
reason you cannot get rid of your grain. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. We have had it up 
with every department we can think of 
in Washington trying to get cars and 
we cannot get them. Our elevators are 
still plugged with wheat and wheat is 
still on the ground, yet we are asked to 
take the tariff off of wheat so the Ca- 
nadians can ship some more in here. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. In a moment. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Just for 
a question. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. 


Will the 


I shall yield later 
on. Now, get this, and I may say inci- 
dentally that this is the commentator 
speaking over in Canada this man is 
referring to; 


And the housewife and farmers can buy 
anything they want made from steel as there 
is no shortage of steel any more. What is 
wrong here? We cannot sell a bushel of 
wheat as the elevators are always plugged. 
Those close to town get rid of some of their 
wheat when they could get a car. When they 


live 30 miles out they could not get any of 
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their wheat into the car because the car 
would be filled before they got to town; cars 
were so scarce. 


Then this goes on: 
Are we here just to help other nations— 


He is one of the farmers: of this coun- 
try. I want to say to you ladies and 
gentlemen that sooner or later he is one 
who is going to be called upon to pay this 
tax bill of over $300,000,000,000. You 
cannot go to Canada or anywhere else 
and get this money. You are going to 
get it out of these farmers and others 
in this country. How are you going to 
make the bonds worth anything? The 
people of the United States are the ones 
who will have to pay, not the people in 
foreign nations. You have got to look 
after your own people to some extent and 
not run hog wild. You should not bring 
this wheat in here when you have a sur- 
plus of it already. American markets 
should belong as far as possible to the 
American farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
letter goes on to say: 


And let our own Nation go to ——? 


I do not know what word he wanted to 
put in there, but I can guess. 

I am doing all I can in helping in all the 
relief and bond drives that we have. We have 
a@ class out here who will not buy a bond or 
give a nickel to relief. I have three boys in 
the services fighting for this class of people. 
What kind of democratic crazy stuff do we 
call this, to let this stuff in here with a 
surplus unprecedented in this country on 
the ground, in the elevctors, and in the cars? 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. May I 
say to my distinguished colleague that I 
cannot see what that has to do with the 
present resolution. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What are you do- 
ing with wheat in this resolution? Why 
do you want wheat in this resolution if 
it is not affected? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. There is 
nothing in this resolution in regard to 
wheat that has not already been in op- 
eration by the present administration 
ever since the 29th day of last April. 
This is rather a late day to tell us all the 
bad things that are happening. We have 
had ever since the 29th of April to bring 
out these points. The importation of 
wheat has been between 35,000,000 and 
40,000,000 bushels. We produce some 
900,000,000 bushels in this country. 

Mr. O’CONNOR, But the gentleman 
wants to bring more of it in here, duty 
free, with our wheat rotting on the 
ground in Montana and in North and 


South Dakota? 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That | 
wheat is used for a different purpose al- 
together. This is feed wheat. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Iknow,thatis what | 
‘ou say, but this wheat will find its way 
nto the elevators and mills, too, and 
ese people will come over here, just as 
his man points out in this letter, because 
ev will find such good markets in this 
yuntry. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.O’CONNOR. Iyield tothe gentle- | 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the last few 
days we have had before our Committee 
on Insular Affairs testimony that we are 
using 10,000,000 bushels of grain per 
nonth for the production of commercial 
alcohol, instead of getting the ships into 
the Caribbean Sea areas to bring black- 
strap molasses up here to be converted 
into commercial alcohol. There is an- 
other 120,000,000 bushels of grain we 
can pick up right there, if we want to 
cut off this grain conversion. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr, CALVIN D. JOHNSON. As I un- 


an | 


Chairman, 


lic address about certain things, but it 
is true that there is such a thing as 
water transportation, which in some in- 
stances is a readier means of getting 
large bulk quantities of things from one 
place to another than is land transpor- 
tation. As far as we in California are 
concerned, that happens to be an im- 
portant element. 

It seems to me I would be failing in 
my duty to the farmers I represent if I 
were not in support of this measure. I 
feel that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has done the right thing in pressing this 
resolution. Indeed, I am rather en- 
couraged to find that there are so many 
Members on the Republican side who 
are advocating this measure. I believe 
it is indicative of the fact that there 
come times when we simply have to rec- 
ognize the fact that there is logic in the 
contention that reduction of tariff duties 
may be of benefit to agriculture. It is 
my personal opinion, in listening to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois make her 
speech, that on balance and through the 
years it is very questionable how much 
good high tariffs have done to agricul- 
ture as a general proposition. I am not 
one who can say he is a complete free 
trader. I think protection in some in- 





derstand, we are shipping large quanti- 
ties of flour under lend-lease to Europe. 
I understand that now we are bringing 
in large quantities of wheat from a part 
of that same kingdom and grinding it 
and giving it to another part. It looks 
to me as if there is a double expenditure 
of American funds. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. In the first place, 
we ought to grind our own wheat, we 
ought to relieve. our own people here of 
the surplus of wheat we have in this 
country before we let in wheat from 
other countries, some regard must be 
hed for the American producer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
13 words. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it 
is arather simple proposition with which 
we are confronted here this afternoon. 
I can bring you very definitely the word 
that as far as both the dairy farmers 
and the poultry farmers in my section 
of the country are concerned they are in 
great need of feed of every sort. I can 
tell you that the development of our 
farm animals has been markedly re- 

rded, that it takes longer to bring our 

ns into production than it did before, 

cause of the shortage of feed. This 

means costs of production are increased 

nd prices which might otherwise be fair 

nd equitable are no longer enough to 
‘r costs, 

I think it is important that that feed 

» gotten to the farmers who need it in 

he most expeditious manner in which it 
can be done under present circum- 
stances. As was suggested by the speech 
of the gentleman from Montana that we 
just listened to, the problem is largely 
a problem of transportation. I do not 
want to go into a lot of detail in a pub- 


stances is no doubt necessary. But on 
balance the tariff certainly has bene- 
fited industry rather than agriculture in 
the history of this country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I know the gentle- 
man is interested in the welfare of agri- 
culture, and we in California have natu- 
rally suffered from a lack of opportunity 
to produce feeds. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman knows at this time or if any other 
Member can tell us what the attitude of 
the Farm Bureau is on this particular 
legislative proposal. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
not able to speak for the Farm Bureau, 
and I hesitate to venture comment on 
that organization’s attitude. I will say 
that I have been given to understand 
that they are favorably inclined to this 
bill. I know they did not appear before 
the committee against the bill, for I am 
told that no one did so. I should like 
some other Member who may have direct 
word from them to answer that question 
more factually than I can, because I can- 
not answer it factually. They have not 
communicated with me, and I have no 
right to speak for them, 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish 
simply to say that this bill, as I conceive 
it, is a means of expediting the shipment 
of grain that we desperately need in cer- 
tain portions of this country. Our live- 
stock population is tremendously greater 
than it has ever been before. Relative 
to that livestock population our feed sup- 
plies are short. I have been in receipt of 
letters only in the last couple of days 
from poultry associations in my own sec- 
tion and in other sections of my State 
which present in factual detail the effect 
of this problem of the feed shortage upon 
their attempts to carry on their business, 
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Since this measure will help to bring that 
feed to the farmers who need it and will 
help to bring it in at a more reasonable 
cost, it seems to me that with the present 
overwhelming demand for feed, a de- 
mand far greater than the total supply, 
this is the most reasonable thing for the 
Congress to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The particular 
amendment just now is the one on corn. 
It has been several times asked on this 
floor how we are going to get corn in 
the country, in California, and in the 
East, where they need it. They can get 
corn from Argentina by paying the 
price. They have gotten a lot of it and 
are getting it from Argentina and are 
paying the tariff on it. Argentina is 
competing with the farmers from Illinois 
and Iowa and elsewhere who are raising 
corn. When one says, “We have got to 
have feed,” of course, you have to pay 
for it. And you will not pay any more 
than you ought to when you get it from 
Iowa or Illinois. 

Argentina! Argentina! Yes. Do you 
know of any boys from Argentina that 
are fighting for your freedom? Do you 
know what Argentina is doing to you in 
this World War? Favor Argentina if 
you want to, and then go out and ask 
the people of the Middle West to support 
tariffs again, when you are taking away 
the very thing that the East has always 
had. Strike agriculture except when you 
want its vote. 

Now, to speak about corn. Next year 
in my State the acreage for corn has been 
increased by 6 percent and there will be 
corn there. Oats have been decreased 
somewhat, but the acreage for corn has 
been increased that much. The acreage 
for soybeans, which is a great feed for 
you, has been increased. But you do not 
want to pay for it. You want to despoil 
my people and the people from the farms 
for your feed. That is all there is to this. 
There is nothing else. You can pay this 
tariff and then get the feed at reasonable 
prices. In Iowa at the present time, I 
have it from a reputable source, there are 
75,000,000 bushels of Iowa corn available 
for movement out of Iowa right now 
into commercial channels, but they have 
not moved it because they can make 
more money by feeding hogs. Oh, we 
were fools, were we not, to save our corn 
so we could make more money? Penalize 
us for that, will you? Then go out and 
ask us to vote for a tariff again, wi!! you? 
Penalize us because we want to sell our 
corn to the best advantage. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GELCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to ask the 
gentleman this question. You are from 
Iowa. You know farming. I have lived 
in your district out there, and I know 
your people. A good Iowa farmer § 
corn and converts it into proteins cn the 
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farm through feeding the animals and 
putting the fertilizer back on the soil 
._ and thus maintains the productivity of 
his soil, does he not? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is not that the way 
to grow foodstuffs? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes; that is right. 
I am talking of a way to grow foodstuffs. 
Take the tariff off every product the 
farmer has in the Middle West, so that 
the fellow down East, in Maine, and else- 
where, can get things cheaply. We have 
been supporting their ideas about tariffs 
for generations back in Iowa, when we 
commenced voting for them. This year 
we had 648,000,000 bushels of corn dis- 
appear from Iowa farms and, my friends, 
that is greater than an all-time record 
and it is as great as our whole produc- 
tion of corn in that State. Now, that 
refutes any charge that we are hoarding 
corn. We are using it. We are doing 
the best we can with it. All there is to 
this bill, as I see it, is, that certain peo- 
pie want to get our corn just as cheaply 
as they can without paying the tariff 
rates. They import corn from Argen- 
tina to the Pacific coast and have been 
Going it in opposition to our corn and 
have been laying it down there at a 
cheaper price than we can. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I will yield for a 
question. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. In the gentleman’s 


opinion how much would corn have to 
be raised to start it moving to the mar- 
kets where it is most needed now out- 


side of his own State? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I do not know. I 
have said I thought the corn would leave 
the State whenever you make it so it 
would be more profitable to sell it than 
to keep it, and you would have to get 
about $1.20 for corn there to prevent it 
from being fed to hogs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Here is a point that 
is overlooked on this corn problem. The 
cost of production of corn, as the cost of 
preduction of wheat, has gone up in the 
last year from 50 percent to 75 percent. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Certainly, that is 
SO. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is one reason 
why you have to have a greater price for 
corn in order to cause it to move. 

Mr.GILCHRIST. And it has not gone 
up in Argentina. 

Mr. O’;CONNOR. No. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. If you look at the 
October “Crops and Markets” you will 
find today cows have produced more 
pounds of milk than they haye at any 
other time, notwithstanding the fact 
that you folks say there is a shortage of 
feed. You talk about the lend-lease. 
All right. If Canada is raising this stuff, 
why not let Canada send it to their com- 
patriots on the battle fronts? Let them 
take it. Let Great Britain take it from 
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its own Canada instead of taking it from 
our farmers. If, as is proposed by the 
lady from Illinois, this is only to get feed, 
then why do you not import the prod- 
ucts from Canada? Why do you not get 
butter from Canada? Why do you not 
get milk from Canada? Instead of hav- 
ing this roundabout way of going around 
the Cape of Good Hope with the corn and 
feeding it to the cows so that the cows 
can produce milk or the cows can pro- 
duce butter? Oh, no, you want to have 
the benefit of the tariff yourself and not 
allow the farmers of this country to 
profit by it except when it is to your own 
interest. You ask us to support the 
tariff idea. Now, you can support farm 
grain. You can pay for corn at reason- 
able prices and get it from America if 
you want to. There is no shortage of 
corn if you pay for it or of feed if you are 
willing to pay for it. But you have now 
a chance to despoil the farmers of this 
country. Well, it is a long lane that has 
no turn. The American market should 
belong to the American farmer and not 
to the peons from the plains and pampas 
of Patagonia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
14 words. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt there 
is a serious shortage of stock feed in this 
Nation. However, it appears to me that 
this legislation is treating the effect rath- 
er than the cause. While we are discuss- 
ing what brought about the condition 
which the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Miss SumnER] has pointed out so force- 
fully, we are also trying to do a little face 
saving for the O. P. A. In my opinion, 
the reason for this shortage is simple. It 
is caused by the fact that upon the farms 
of America today are millions of head 
of livestock which, through the regular 
procedure, without Government regula- 
tion, would now be processed and stored 
were it not for the fact that the Army 
and Lend-Lease, through its overpur- 
chasing, have loaded up every cold-stor- 
age warehouse in the Nation to the roof. 
In an effort to cover up we find them 
shipping hundreds of cars of frozen foods 
to the public institutions of the various 
States, foods which they have overpur- 
chased and are now frantically working 
to dispose of in an effort to make room 
in the cold-storage warehouses of this 
country for incoming products. 

Word has gone out from the War Food 
Administration pleading with the agri- 
culturalists of the country to hold their 
livestock on the farm and not glut the 
markets. Why? Because there is not 
room in the cold-storage warehouses to 
store it. Each day that livestock remains 
on the farm it is consuming additional 
grain, the grain which you so badly need. 
Do we know what the solution is? At 
least we think we do. . 

There must be a relaxing in the pdint 
system sv that consumers will have an 
opportunity to purchase meat products, 
as they have through the years. The 
longer this livestock is held on the farms, 
the more feed it will consume. We know 
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that the glut is in the market because of 
overstocked cold-storage warehouses of 
the country, and any Member of Con- 
gress can check up in his respective dis. 
trict and find these warehouses loaded 
to the roofs with products overpur- 
chased by the Army, Navy, and other 
governmental purchasing agencies. Now 
that these products are purchased, trans- 
portation is not available to move them: 
neither is there a place to consume them 
other than at the tables of American 
homes, 

Another cause of overstocking is that 
the same ration points are used in the 
purchase of butter that are used in the 
purchase of meat. As the result, a fam- 
ily with three or four small children 
needing a plentiful supply of butter can- 
not purchase the proper amount of meat 
because of the limited number of ration 
points. Consequently, meat and _ its 
products do not move from the ware- 
house to the consumer. The farmer 
cannot take his pig to market, because 
the butcher has no place to put it, as the 
warehouses are already full. The result 
is the consumer does without meat, the 
little pig stays home, and instead of 
being eaten, he consumes the feed that 
is so badly needed to meet the shortage 
that now exists throughout the country, 

The O. P. A. has edmitted their error in 
part by relaxing the point system to some 
extent, but until such time as they lib- 
eralize the point system still further and 
afford the people an opportunity to pur- 
chase additional meat products, you will 
have a continued glutting of the market. 

I contend that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation can bring feed into this Na- 
tion, if it so desires, without this legisla- 
tion. I had an opportunity to look over 
an agreement entered into by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Government 
of Peru, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion acting as agent, in which this coun- 
try agrees to purchase 200,000 bales of 
cotton annually from Peru. This was 
the estimated production of 135,000 hec- 
tares of land. The unusual thing 
about the agreement was that we 
agreed to increase the price 1% per- 
cent for each 1 percent of acreage re- 
duced. Reductions in acreage were per- 
mitted up to 30 percent. This would 
mean that for each $1 worth of cotton 
purchased, we would pay $1.45. I thought 
we had gotten rid of the system in this 
country of plowing under every third 
row. It seems we have merely moved 
the system to South America. I am won- 
dering if similar contracts are in effect 
in other parts of the Americas applying 
to grain, the shortage of which we are 
now trying to overcome. 

We do not have to leave this country 
to solve this problem. Modify the point 
system to the extent that it will permit 
the American public to purchase the meat 
they need for their families and thus re- 
lieve the congestion in our cold storage 
warehouses. The stock that is now being 
held by the farmer will move to the mar- 
ket and stop consuming the corn and 
other feed so badly needed in the East 
and along the west coast, 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
pian, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I yield. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. As an in- 
cident of the thing of which you speak, 
last week on our farm, we sent a truck- 
load of hogs to Chicago. They could 
not receive it. We had to bring it back 
home and we are still feeding corn to 
those hogs that were past the feeding 
stage. If the ration points had been re- 
leased the people could have purchased 
that pork. They could have put it into 
the iceboxes and Kept it. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Your case 
is typical of hundreds of thousands of 
others throughout the Nation. Such con- 
ditions have created the present dilemma 
in which we find ourselves. Until the 
present stock of products in cold storage 
is moved, thus providing space for in- 
coming crops, this condition will continue. 

\Ithough the Army and Navy and Lend- 
Lease purchases have created this block- 
ade, only the O. P. A. can correct it. Its 
solution lies in the easing of the ration 
point system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CaLvin D. JoHN- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

I wish to state in the beginning that 
this is a very important step in the wrong 
direction. It is a step to sell the Ameri- 
can farmer permanently down the river. 
It is the first step to sell the farmers’ 
domestic markets to foreigners. As 
usual, you begin by saying you are going 
to sell his markets for just 90 days. Iam 
not surprised at my friend, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray], 
starting in with 90 days. He knows that 
the American farmer would not stand 
for him selling their markets perma- 
nently at one time. But at the end of 
90 days he will come back with an ex- 
tension of 90 days, and then with another 
extension of 90 days. He will continue 
to ask for extensions until the farmers’ 
domestic markets will be permanently 
sold to foreign farmers. We are already 
exporting more tractors per capita to 
Canada than we are selling to our own 
people. 

Now, let us find out whether it is a 
case of shortage. My friend from Wis- 
consin should know, because he used to 
be one of the wet nurses for triple A. 
That is where the trouble began. They 
asked the farmer to reduce his acreage 
of corn from 104,000,000 to 86,000,000. 
Then the Lord Almighty interposed and 
reduced it to 80,000,000 by floods. Then 
the triple A came along and fined the 
farmer 49 to 57 cents a bushel for wheat 
that he planted 8 months before the law 
was passed. They extorted $15,000,000 
from the American farmers—and I say 
extorted deliberately—in fines and pen- 
alties. There is the cause of part of your 
shortage. 

Take the triple A from our necks and 
abolish the O. P. A. and the American 
farmer will take care of the American 
people. That is all you have todo. Now, 
let us see where we are: First, the 
triple A reduced corn acreage from 104,- 
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000,000 acres to 86,000,090, and the Lord 
reduced it to 80,060,000. Next thetriple A 
fined the farmer $15,00,000 for producing 
wheat and compelled him to restrict pro- 
duction of other valuable crops. Then 
the triple A reversed itself and asked the 
farmers to increase the hog production 
20 percent. The farmers obey. Then 
they come along and tell him he should 
sell his corn in place of feeding it to the 
hogs that they asked the mother pigs to 
give birth to. They ought to have Mrs. 
Sanger around. That is exactly the 
situation. 

I am astonished by my Republican 
friends. They do not see far enough 
ahead; they have just the tip of their 
nose to look at. They want to be for 
protection one day and for free trade the 
next. My friends, you are not going to 
go far in the next election, do not mis- 
take me, if you begin now to sell the 
American farmer’s market first and then 
say you could not help it because some- 
body faked and told us you needed a 
little feed. ‘There is plenty of feed in 
the country. What you need is trans- 
portation and less red tape. 

Let us see what the situation is. This 
resolution if passed will not bring in 1 
additional bushel of corn or 1 ton of hay. 
All you are doing is subsidizing the Ca- 
nadian and Latin-American countries by 
paying them an addition equal to the 
tariff. We are already importing all 
from them that they have to sell and to 
spare. Why doI say this? Because of 
this: I called up one of the departments 
last week. The person talking to me said 
it was luncheon time, that he was in the 
office alone and could talk frankly to me. 
He said: 

Mr. LeMkKgE, I just recalled before you asked 
for these protein feeds, the Army called up 
and wanted 163,000 bushels of oats and 
100,000 tons of alfalfa hay for Britain— 


Or something like that, I forget the 
exact quantity. 

He said: 

I told the Army officer that we were buying 
oats and hay from Canada and that the Army 
could get it at the same price, that the Brit- 
ish could get it from the same place, that it 
was their colony. The Army answered: “But 
you do not know; they have not any lend- 
lease in Canada.” 


In other words, you bring this feed in 
here and then the Canadians get the ad- 
vantage of the tariff. Your farmers will 
not get it. Then we sell feed under lend- 
lease for little or nothing to foreign coun- 
tries and you easterners will be as bad 
off as you ever were before in regard to 
feed. 

I have been reliably informed, even this 
morning, that lend-lease is selling our 
gasoline to foreign governments at 2 
cents a gallon and that they are selling 
it back to our Army at 42 cents a gallon. 
Get the difference in price. And by the 
way, I am informed that what we need is 
an investigating committee over there 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
to find out what is going on, such a com- 
mittee would get an eye-opener. 

What is the object of all of this? It is 
a part of this “One-World-Ism.” It is 
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cemocratic discipline, I would say to my 
friend from Wisconsin; and they are go- 
ing to discipline you so that you will take 
the yoke and become a good slave and 
obey .their orders. Then we will have 
one world and try to bring all the Hotten- 
tects up to our level but fail and at the 
same time bring ourselves down to their 
level. These are facts I want you to 
bear in mind. A friend of mine said he 
was flying over those countries at an ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet and even at that 
height he could still smell the stench 
of lend-lease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hate]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Miss Sumner of 
Illinois) there were—ayes 97, noes 30. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RirztEy: On page 
2, line 3, a*ter the word “thereof” strike out 
the pericd, insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That this act shall not be con- 
strued to authorize the importation of wheat 
for milling purposes.” 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee is willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I have sent to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Riz_ey: On page 
2, line 3, strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, however, 
That such exemptions shall not apply in 
the case of any article or product, 1, with 
respect to which tLe foreign country from 
which it is exported has imposed an equaliza- 
tion fee or export tax or charge; or, 2, the 
price of which in the foreign country from 
which it is exported has been increased sub- 
sequent to 30 days prior to the date of the 
enactment of this joint resolution.” 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hore] that he may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes in addition to 
the 5? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe anyone can say I am unsympa- 
thetic to the proposition of getting feed to 
the distressed areas. I do not come from 
the Corn Belt. As a matter of fact, we 
have a feed shortage in my territory, and 
Members of the House will recall that I 
have at all times supported the proposal 
for selling feed wheat even when those 
proposals were opposed by most of the 
farm organizations and a good many 
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Members from my own part of the coun- 
try. I am thoroughly sympathetic with 
the idea of getting every bushel of feed 
that we can to the distressed areas. How- 
ever, I do want to say as strongly as I can 
that the removal of tariffs on grains as 
proposed in this bill will not bring a 
single bushel of feed into this country. 

The fact is we have been importing 
great quantities of feed from Canada and 
paying the tariff. During this year we 
have imported more than 100,000,000 
bushels of oats and barley from Canada 
upon which the tariff has been paid, and, 
in fact, we have imported so much barley 
that there is now a shortage of barley in 
Canada, and the Canadian Government 
has refused to issue any more export per- 
mits. We have already taken out of 
Canada all the barley they have to export 
and have paid a tariff on it. There is still 
some oats in Canada, there is still some 
wheat in Canada, there is still a little hay 
in Canada which can be imported, but it 
can be imported just as well, and will be, 
if we leave the tariff where it is now. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
I have offered is directed to this proposi- 
tion: At the present time there is in 
effect in Canada on barley and oats what 
is known there as an equalization fee, 
which is set up under a regular formula. 
It is the difference between the selling 
price in Canada and the price in this 
country less the tariff. If we take the 
tariff off it means, of course, that by the 
automatic operation of the formula they 
will increase the price that we have to pay 
by the amount of the tariff, so that in- 
stead of American farmers getting any 
benefit from taking off the tariff the 
money will go to Canadian farmers. It 
is not going to go into our customs coffers 
and it is not going into the Federal Treas- 
ury, as is the case at the present time. It 
will go to the Canadian Government and 
to the farmers of Canada. 

My amendment simply provides that 
this act shall not be effective as to any 
commodity upon which any foreign gov- 
ernment imposes an export tax or an 
equalization fee or on which it has in- 
creased the price within 30 days subse- 
quent to the enactment of this act. 
There are other countries, of course, be- 
sides, Canada, from which we could im- 
port these products. We are at the 
present time receiving imports of flax 
from the Argentine. If Argentina follows 
the same policy that they did when we 
put the reciprocal trade agreements with 
that country into effect, as soon as we 
remove the tariff they will increase the 
price of flax to the American purchaser. 
My amendment would prevent that. It 
will prevent any country in the world 
from increasing the price to us by either 
an equalization fee, an export tax, or a 
simple increase in price. If the act goes 
into effect and you adopt my amendment, 
the American farmer will then get the 
benefit instead of someone in Canada or 
Argentina or some other country from 
which we may import. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In view 
of the fact that Canada is part of the 
Western Hemisphere and enjoying the 
benefits of the good-neighbor policy, the 
gentleman does not feel the Canadian 
Government would take advantage of 
this situation and raise the price of wheat 
to offset the deduction in the tariff, does 
he? 

Mr. HOPE. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has done that. The Canadian 
Government has consistently kept in 
effect this policy of applying an equaliza- 
tion fee. Here is what has actually hap- 
pened since the present bill was reported 
by the committee: The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has stopped the exportation of 
these commodities, including wheat, 
until the outcome of this legislation is 
determined. They are waiting to see if 
we pass the bill so that they can raise 
the price. 

Mr. LEMKE. Will 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. Does the gentleman re- 
member that in 1938 Argentina delivered 
corn in Chicago for 344% cents a bushel, 
paying the tariff, because of the differ- 
ence in exchange in their favor? That 
difference is far greater now than it was 
then. If they had the corn and the 
transportation, they would ship it to us 
anyway. Just what the gentleman is 
saying now isthetruth. If you pass this, 
you simply hand Argentina that much 
more. We buy it, give it in lend-lease to 
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foreign countries, then they will sell it 
back to us at 100- or 200-percent profit. 
Mr.HOPE. The gentleman is correct. 


Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. I would like to ask about 
the equalization fee. I understand there 
is a ceiling on wheat in Canada. What 
would that be? 

Mr. HOPE. I am not sure there is a 
ceiling on wheat. There is a ceiling on 
barley and oats. 

Mr. DEWEY. Well, on barley. 

Mr. HOPE. I have the figures here. 

Mr. DEWEY. Ido not understand the 
equalization fee. 

Mr. HOPE. I have here a letter from 
the War Food Administrator in which 
he states that the Canadian Government 
has imposed an equalization fee on bar- 
ley exports to this country which repre- 
sents the difference between the selling 
price in Canada and the market price in 
the United States, less the import duty. 

Mr. DEWEY. That answers my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman’s fear 
is that the increase between the equali- 
zation price and the export price will.be 
picked up by the Canadian Government, 


STEFAN. Will the gentleman 


| is that it? 


Mr. HOPE. Yes. Under their for- 
mula they may increase the price by the 
amount of the duty. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentlewom- 
an from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. One reason 
we cannot get corn is because our farm- 
ers are not given equipment. Much of 
that equipment has been sent to Ar- 
gentina, which is not cooperating to any 
extent in the war program. Does not 
the gentleman think it is unfair to en- 
courage the importation into the United 
States of Argentine grain at this time 
and that we might as well have it here 
if our farmers were given what the Ar- 
gentina farmers have been given? 

Mr. HOPE. I agree with the gentle- 
woman from [llinois [Miss Sumner] 
thoroughly. 

It has been said by other Members, 
better than I can say it, that if we adopt 
this resolution today we are simply set- 
ting a precedent which is bound to come 
back and plague us at a later date. It 
is easy enough to say that we want to 
get a little feed into the country, there- 
fore we will take the tariff off, and 90 
days will be the end of it. But that is 
not the way those things work out. I 
do not think we will get any feed under 
this program, but whether we do or not, 
we can expect the same arguments to 
be made for a further extension. Most 
of the bad legislation which we have on 
the statute books now was passed to meet 
some emergency supposed to be tempo- 
rary in its nature. These emergencies 
never seem to end, however, and eventu- 
ally the legislation becomes permanent 
because vested interests are built up 
while the temporary legislation is in 
effect. Let me remind you also, as has 
been so well stated by the able gentle- 
woman from Illinois, what logical reason 
is there for limiting this to feed? Why 
not open it up and let us take the duty 
off of everything which is being rationed 
at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the procedure 
here is to do anything and everything 
possible to defeat this resolution. That 
is exactly what this amendment would 
do. Under the trade agreement with 
Canada, if we lower the tariff they can- 
not raise the price. Let us stop this 
sniping at the people in the East and 
fighting them in their desperate at- 
tempt to get enough feed to save their 
herds. Amendments can be offered 
here, of course, and I do not object to 
that, and would let this debate run on 
forever if necessary, but let us vote upon 
the merits of this resolution, not just try 
to kill it and make this a sectional fight. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The purpose of this 
resolution is to allow badly needed feed 
to come into this country for livestock 
and poultry, for a limited period of 90 
days. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is all. 
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Mr. COOPER. The adoption of this 
amendment would defeat the purpose of 
the resolution. 

Mr. REED of New York. ‘No question 
about it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. HOPE. If what the gentleman 
says is true and if what the gentleman 
from Tennessee says is true, that there 
is a provision in the reciprocal trade 
agreement whereby Canada cannot add 
to the price the amount we take off in 
the way of duty, then how is my amend- 
ment going to hurt anything so far as 
Canada is concerned? Is it not a good 
idea to have it in effect as far as other 
countries are concerned with which we 
do not have reciprocal trade agreements? 

Mr. REED of New York. If we just 
want to kill the bill by a series of such 
amendments we can do it, but I think 
the thing to do is this. We have adopt- 
ed amendments here which have had 
merit. I think the time has come when 
we had better close debate on this 
amendment and proceed to vote. If the 
House is against helping the farmers, 
that is all right, but I am going to help 
them as long as I have any opportunity 
to do so with my vete. Of course, as has 
just been suggested here, the owners of 
the herds and the poultry people will 
furnish some market for the wheat of 
this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hope), there 
were—ayes 35, noes 90. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are about ready to 
vote on this resolution. I think it has 
been discussed very thoroughly this after- 
noon and I am very much pleased that 
it has been. I do not think we ought 
to let these resolutions go through with- 
out a thorough discussion of them. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I 
expressed my views on this resolution 
early this afternoon. I am convinced it 
will not bring in a pound more of grain, 
that the funds are already available for 
all we can buy, that the transportation is 
the difficulty, and that the passage of 
this resolution will cost the farmers, the 
livestock feeders, the dairymen, and the 
poultry producers more money for their 
grain than they are paying at the pres- 
ent time, the reason being that we are 
going to remove these tariffs and open 
up the competition not to the Federal 
Government alone as the purchaser of 
feed grains for our people but to anyone 
who wants to go across the borders or 
into any country on the face of the earth 
and buy this grain. 

As to this equalization fee, I think we 
should keep in mind that we have a 42- 
cents-a-bushel tariff on wheat. If they 
vurchase 150,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
Canada from October 1, 1943, to October 
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1, 1944—and that is what they are plan- 
ning to do—it means $65,000,000 in 
equalization fees for. wheat, which will 
be taken out of the Treasury of the 
United States. It will not benefit a 
single livestock producer or dairyman 
or poultryman in this Nation. These 
checks will be mailed to the farmers in 
Canada after the cost of the administra- 
tion of this program is deducted, they 
will be mailed to the farmers who pro- 
duce this grain, on the basis of the num- 
ber of bushels sold. It is an equaliza- 
tion fee that works like an allotment pay- 
ment to farmers in foreign countries. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

IMdr. CARLSON of Kansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. — 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does not the 
amount of money to which the gentle- 
man just referred as cost to the Govern- 
ment function in practically the same 
category as a subsidy? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. It would 
be a subsidy to the Canadian farmers. 
That is just what it would be. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It would be a sub- 
sidy insofar as it applied to the Treasury 
of the United States of America. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. It would 
be a subsidy to the Canadian or any 
other farmer. It would not help our 
farmers or our people. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But it would be a 
subsidy. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. It would 
be a subsidy to those people in foreign 
countries. That is the reason I have 
opposed this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further amendments, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The exemptions from duties pro- 
vided for by this joint resolution shall be 
subject to compliance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the resolution back to the 
House with sundry umendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the resolu- 
tion, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
inittee, having had under consideration 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) to 
permit the importation from foreign 
countries free of duty, during a period 
of 90 days, of certain grains and other 
products to be used for livestock and 
roultry feed, had directed him to report 
the joint resolution back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the joint resolution 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the joint 
resolution and all amendments thereto 
to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. -The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 










the passage of the joint resolution. 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 255, nays 55, not voting 119, 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 166] 


YEAS—255 

Abernethy Gregory Merritt 
Allen, La. Griffiths Merrow 
Anderson, Calif. Gross Michener 
Anderson, Gwynne Miller, Conn, 

N. Mex. Hale Miller, Mo. 
Andresen, Hall, Miller, Pa. 

August H. Edwin Arthur Monroney 
Angell Halleck Mott 
Auchincloss Hancock Mruk 
Barden Hare Mundt 
Bates, Ky. Harless, Ariz, Murphy 
Bates, Mass, Harness,Ind. Murray, Tenn. 
Beall Harris, Ark, Murray, Wis. 
Beckworth Harris, Va. Myers 
Bender Hart Newsome 
Bennett, Mo. Hartley Norman 
Blackney ays Norrell 
Bloom Hébert Norton 
Bolton Heffernan O'Brien, Tl. 
Bonner Hendricks O'Brien, Mich 
Bradley, Pa. Herter O'Hara 
Brooks Hess O’Konski 
Brown, Ga. Hinshaw Outland 
Brumbaugh Hobbs Patton 
Bryson Hoch Peterson, Fla, 
Bulwinkle Hoffman Peterson, Ga, 
Burch, Va. Holifield Pfeifer 
Burgin Holmes, Mass. Philbin 
Butler Ho!mes, Wash, Pittenger 
Camp Hull Ploeser 
Capozzoli Izac Plumiey 
Carter Jeffrey Poage 
Case Jenkins Poulson 
Chapman Johnson, Powers 
Clark Anton J. Price 
Cochran Johnson,Ind. Priest 
Coffee Johnson, Rabaut 
Cole, N. Y. Luther A, Ramey 
Colmer Johnson, Ramspeck 
Cooper Lyndon B. Randolph 
Costello Johnson, Okla. Rankin 
Courtney Johnson, Ward Reece, Tenn, 
Cox Jonkman Reed, N. ¥. 
Cravens Kean Richards 
Crosser Keefe Rivers 
Davis Kennedy Robertson 
Delaney Keogh Rodgers, Pa. 
Dilweg Kerr Rogers, Mass, 
Dingell Kinzer Rolph 
Disney Klein Rowan 
Domengeaux Kunkel Rowe 
Dondero Landis Russel] 
Doughton Lanham Sadowski 
Drewry Larcade Sauthoff 
Durham LeCompte Scanlon 
Elliott LeFevre Schuetz 
Ellison, Md. Lesinski Sheppard 
Engle, Calif, Lewis, Ohio Sheridan 
Fay Luce Short 
Feighan Ludlow Simpson, Pa. 
Fellows Lynch Smith, Maine 
Fenton McCormack Smith, Va. 
Fernandez McGehee Smith, Wis 
Fisher McGregor Somers, N. ¥Y. 
Forand McKenzie Spence 
Furlong McLean Springer 
Gale McMillan Stanley 
Gamble McMurray Starnes, Ala. 
Gathings McWilliams Stearns, N. H. 
Gavagan Maas Stewart 
Gavin Madden Sullivan 
Goodwin Magnuson Sundstrom 
Gordon Mahon Talbot 
Gorski Maloney Talle 
Gossett Manasco Tarver 
Graham Marcantonio Thomas, N. J. 
Grant, Ala. Martin, Mass, Tibbott 
Grant, Ind. May Tolan 
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Towe 

’ Treadway 
Troutman 
Vinson, Ga. 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Walter 
Ward 
Wasiclewski 


Allen, Tl. 
Arends 
Arnold 
Barrett 
Bishop 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brehm 
Brown, Ohio 
Buffett 
Burdick 
Busbey 
Carlson, Kans. 
Carson, Ohio 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo. 
Crawtord 


Weaver 
Weichel, Ohio 
Weiss 

Welch 

West 

White 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 


NAYS—55 


Cunningham 
Curtis 
Day 
Dewey 
Dworshak 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Gilchrist 
Granger 
Hagen 
Heidinger 
Hoeven 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Jensen 
Johnson, 
Calvin D. 
LaFollette 
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Willey 

Wilson 
Winstead 
Wolfenden, Pa. 


Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff, Mich. 


Worley 
Wright 
Zimmerman 


Lemke 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mason 
Miller, Nebr. 
o’Connor 
Phillips 
Pracht 
Rees, Kans. 
Rizley 
Rockwell 
Rohrbough 
Schiffler 
Scrivner 
Simpson, Ill. 
Stefan 
Sumner, Il, 
Wheat 
Winter 


NOT VOTING—119 


Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Andrews 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barry 
Bell 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bland 

Boren 
Boykin 
Buckley 
Burchill, N. Y. 
Byrne 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fila, 
Cannon, Mo, 
Celler 
Clason 
Compton 
Cooley 
Cullen 
Curley 
D’Alesandro 
Dawson 
Dickstein 
Dies 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Elmer 
Elston, Ohio 
Engel, Mich. 
Fish 
Fitzpatrick 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Folger 

Ford 
Fulbright 


Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gallagher 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Gore 
Green 
Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Hili 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson, 

J. Leroy 
Jones 
Judd 
Kearney 
Kee 
Kefauver 
Kelley 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
King 
Kirwan 
Kieberg 
Knutson 
Lambertson 
Lane 
Lea 
Lewis, Colo. 
McCord 
McCowen 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Iowa 
Mills 
Monkiewicz 


Morrison, La. 
Morrison, N. C. 
Murdock 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Leary 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 

Pace 

Patman 

Reed, Il. 


Robinson, Utah 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Calif, 
Sabath 
Sasscer 
Satterfield 
Schwabe 
Scott 

Shafer 

Sikes 
Slaughter 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, W. Va, 
Snyder 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taber 

Taylor 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Vincent, Ky. 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Wene 
Whelchel, Ga 
Whitten 
Wolcott 
Woodrum, Va. 


So the House joint resolution was 
passed. 

The clerk 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Vursell, against. 


Until further notice: 
General pairs: 


Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Dirksen. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Morrison of Louisiana with Mr. Shafer. 
Mr. O’Leary with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. D’Alesandro with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Fulbright with Mr. Compton, 

Mr. Cullen with Mr. Gillie. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Jones. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Ciason. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Lambertson. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Gillette. 

Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Elmer, 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Schwabe. 


announced the following 


Mr. Burchill of New York with Mr. Jen- 
nings. 

Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Byrne with Mr. O’Brien of New York. 

Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Bell with Mr. Puller. 

Mr. Jackson with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Thomason with Mr. Robsion of Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Monkiewicz. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. McCowen. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Can- 
field. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina with Mr. 
Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Whelchel of Georgia with Mr. Steven- 
son. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. J. LeRoy Johnson. 

Mr. King with Mr. Elston of Ohio. 

Mr. Slaughter with Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. O'Neal with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Leonard 
W. Hall. 

Mr. Folger with Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 

Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Gerlach. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to vote yea. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
qualify? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. 
Speaker. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


I do not, Mr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to be per- 
mitted to print in the Appendix of the 
REcORD my remarks by including a state- 
ment of an opinion rendered by the At- 
torney General of the United States with 
reference to the Elk Hills contract, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is three and 
four-fifths pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, at a cost of $171. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding that 
and without objection the extension may 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I made today and to 
include a quotation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Maas] may extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. An- 
DREWS] may extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the regular business and all spe- 
cial orders, I may address the House for 
15 minutes. 


DECEMRER 8 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article by the Honorable Perry Belmont, 
former Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a statement on the 
F. BP. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in three instances and 
to include therein in each instance an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who spoke on this resolution today 
may be given the opportunity of extend- 
ing their remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include an 
editorial by Raymond Clapper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include, in the ex- 
tension of my remarks made during the 
debate today, certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a Gallup poll recently 
taken, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
record and include therein a copy of a 
letter which has been addressed to mem- 
bers of the School Bus Drivers Associa- 
tion of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, SHEPPARD 
and Mr. Hays were granted permission to 
extend their own remarks in the REc- 
ORD.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a poem entitled “A Friend.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a brief letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. ScHIFFLER] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

THE PEOPLE ARE ON TO IT 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
perience is the greatest of all teachers. 
Lessons learned by experience usually 
make a deep impression and furnish true 
euideposts for future conduct. Most in- 
telligent people know enough to learn 
from experience. It is apparent that 
many in Government agencies and 
bureaus, functioning over the past 10 or 
12 years, have not manifested enough 
intelligence to benefit from the experi- 
ences had with the American people. I 
think it can be safely said, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that inde- 
pendence and freedom form a part of 
and manifest themselves in American 
character and that these traits are 
possessed by every red-blooded Ameri- 
can. 

The American people are becoming 
mad—fighting mad, and thoroughly dis- 
gusted at the manner in which they 
have been treated during the past few 
years by the self-appointed guardians of 
human liberty and conduct, who are en- 
deavoring to control every thought, word, 
and action of every American citizen. It 
might be well, here and now, to serve 
notice upon the planners and bureau- 
crats who have designed totalitarian 
regimentation as the garment to be fitted 
to every American citizen, that it just 
will not work. The people of this coun- 
try do not want it and will not have it. 

The efforts to bypass the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof, as well as the eco- 
nomic system prevailing in this country, 
is apparent to every intelligent American. 
They are on to it and are not being 
fooled. The clever methods used in 
propaganda and processes of infiltration 
are also known to the average American 
citizen. It does not suit them, and they 
do not propose to have it. The American 
citizen loves and worships God, has a 
deep and abiding patriotism, and is de- 
voted to country, Constitution, and flag. 
For the defense of these he is willing to 
give all. In return, he expects these 
things to provide him with what they 
guarantee him; that is, freedom to wor- 
Ship according to the dictates of con- 
science; freedom to assemble and discuss 
problems of mutual interest; freedom of 
speech, the press, and radio; freedom to 
work and to progress to a better life; and 
freedom from want and insecurity. To 
secure these benefits he is willing, if nec- 
essary to pay the supreme sacrifice. This 
iS overwhelmingly demonstratec by the 
courageous conduct of our beloved ones 
in the armed forces, whose acts of brav- 
ery and sacrifice are unequaled in all 
history. The efforts of the planners to 
regiment and strait-jacket him in his 
life have utterly failed. They may just 
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as well quit. The day of boondoggling 
and subtle maneuvering is at an end. 
Men and women in Government places, 
either high or low, have got to give some- 
thing back to the American people in 
the nature of substantial and construc- 
tive services, else they are going to be 
turned out, and mighty soon. 

History over the past 10 or 12 years 
discloses an immense amount of boon- 
doggling, bungling, inefficiency, and 
waste. This is now apparent to all 
Americans. First came the N.R.A., with 
laudable objectives, and which undoubt- 
edly could have accomplished much if 
the human element had been recognized 
and cooperative constructive efforts 
used instead of attempting to coerce and 
drive Americans. Its purpose was to 
spread employment and business at a 
time when such was direly needed in this 
Nation. 

The public-works program in which 
boondoggling and politics were of para- 
mount importance, rather than honest 
employment of free American men and 
women to do a good job with a decent 
living wage. Also came the farm-con- 
trol program in which the American 
farmers were regimented and were com- 
pelled to plow under the crops, slaughter 
their pigs, and engage in like destruc- 
tive and unnatural practices of so vitally 
needed food, while the masses in the 
cities were in dire need of such food. I 
might also enumerate other agencies of 
Government under the sponsorship of 
the New Deal that sought to mix the 
elimination of misery and want with 
power and politics, and which, in every 
instance, miserably failed. All of this 
forms a part of the history of our Nation 
over the past dozen years. 

Two years ago we became engaged in a 
gigantic conflict of arms—a global war. 
This is something in which all of our 
resources were and are required to pro- 
duce victory. Did the boondoggling, 
politics, bungling, inefficiency, and waste 
stop? Positively no. It seemed only to 
encourage the planners to take advan- 
tage of this catastrophe and to grab con- 
trol of all the sources of power over the 
economic structure in our Nation to 
further prosecute their designs for to- 
talitarian regimentation. Ido not mean 
to say that every person employed by the 
Government is guilty of these offenses. 
Many of them are not guilty. Even 
many of them occupying high places are 
not guilty, but either due to inadvertence, 
negligence, or failure to keep their eyes 
open to their surroundings, they became 
a part of this movement. It is now time 
for an awakening by those within the 
structure of our Government, else they 
also shall be judged guilty and with 
promptness turned out of offite. 

The Office of War Information was set 
up to give prompt and factual statements 
to the public of the part that we are per- 
forming in this war. They were also 
permitted to carry on, so far as is con- 
sistent with the purposes of this war, 
propaganda in enemy territory. This 
was a necessary and proper function. A 
voluntary censorship was set up with 
which the American press fully and 
wholeheartedly cooperated, and which, 
to the best of my knowledge, has sacredly 
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observed the rules laid down. However, 
the Office of War Information became 
infiltrated with many of those un- 
sympathetic to our constitutional form 
of government and our economic system, 
and deliberately utilized their high office 
to assimilate propaganda in pursuance 
of their individual political philosophies, 
In fact, it seemed they were more inter- 
ested in accomplishing this than in giv- 
ing to the American people full and com- 
plete news regarding our progress and 
action in this war in which every Amer- 
ican has a deep and continuing interest. 
It was a year after Pearl Harbor be- 
fore we Knew the nature of this catas- 
trophe. Time after time important and 
material information has been withheld 
from the American people. Are we in- 
fants? Are we to be trusted, or are we 
incapable of self-government? Recently 
we have had another demonstration of 
the inaptness of this agency—the Gen- 
eral Patton incident. The Cairo and 
Teheran conferences stories were given 
to us from outside sources. Much of our 
daily news comes to us from foreig 
capitals. The American people can take 
it whether it is good or bad. They need 
not be treated as imbeciles or morons. 

The Office of Price Administration was 
created for the express purpose of creat- 
ing ceiling prices preventing inflation 
and of providing for the uniform dis- 
tribution of available food and other 
commodities for civilian use. Unfor- 
tunately for the country, it failed to 
carry out its original purposes in a care- 
ful and efficient manner, and as a result 
has had heaped upon it much criticism 
and the severest condemnation. When 
Mr. Chester Bowles assumed the role of 
Administrator he publicly proclaimed 
that from that time forward the Office of 
Price Administration would be vitally in- 
terested in the problem of fair rationing 
at rigid prices and would abandon its 
practices in an attempt to control profits 
of American industry and business. Of 
course this statement was only in con- 
firmation of factual evidence secured by 
the select committee of the House of 
Representatives which had discovered 
that a design or plan was in operation 
in the Office of Price Administration 
whereby the primary purpose of that 
office was to regulate and control profits 
rather than to see that ceiling prices 
were established and rigidly maintained 
for the protection of the consumer and 
providing for the uniform distribution 
of available civilian goods. Now it has 
come to pass that in this program the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
War Food Administration in attempting 
to apply policies strange in form to our 
land of pioneers and freemen, the ware- 
houses, freezing plants, and even docks 
are filled to capacity with foods, and that 
very shortly they are going to have to 
disgorge. Just how much they have 
nobody seems to know. Just what will 
be done with it they seem to know less 
about. Millions of pounds of butter, 
milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables, and other 
commodities, are threatened with imme- 
diate spoilage and will spoil unless im- 
mediately released for early use by the 
American consumer, 
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_ The farmer does not know what to do 
with his livestock today. He can neither 
feed it nor sell it. He has not’ been able 
to buy the feed to keep it and the pack- 
ing houses have not been in any position 
to handle it because their refrigerators 
are filled to capacity. Likewise, the re- 
frigerators of the distributors are filled 
to capacity and the poor supplicating 
public does not have the point values 
to buy this surplus of meat. Much of 
this is threatened with spoilage unless 
there is an immediate and drastic re- 
adjustment in the policy of the O. P. A. 
and the immediate reduction or aboli- 
tion of point values on certain foods, so 
that the consumer can purchase and use 
such. The entire food situation is in 
very bad condition due to improper han- 
dling and unless there is an immediate 
drastic readjustment with the release for 
consumer purchases of a vast quantity 
of now stored food, the country is in for 
@ terrific explosion that will rock the 
very foundation of bureaucracy and cer- 
tainly will be followed by a sweeping 
house cleaning of inepts and of ineffi- 
cients. 

I would like to give you some idea of 
the feeling and temper of the people at 
this time, and I do not refer to the elec- 
tions held last month over the country, 
and last week in the State of Kentucky, 
which I think very accurately reflect the 
thoughts of the people. On the con- 
trary, I shall tell you of something that 
happened only last Saturday in a sub- 
stantial and thriving Pennsylvania city 
and which is indicative of the feeling and 
temper of the American people, and 
which in itself should be sufficient warn- 


ing to the policy makers or designers of 
a new economy, that the American peo- 
ple did not order any such thing, do not 


want it, and will not have it. Just let 
me read to you a press dispatch appear- 
ing in the Washington Star, Saturday, 
December 4, 1943: 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA., December 4.—An at- 
tempt of an O. P. A. agent to enforce ceiling 
prices on farm machinery at an auction sale 
on a farm near here resulted in 700 irate 
farmers forcing the agent to leave. Threat- 
ening to overturn his car if he did not leave, 
the farmers escorted the agent to his auto- 
mobile. Then they returned to the business 
of buying farm equipment, some of which 
reportedly was sold at prices which the O. 
P. A. would brand as exorbitant. 

The incident reflects the general feeling 
running throughout the length and breadth 
of the land today. It is the same sort of a 
feeling that ran throughout the length and 
breadth of the Thirteen Original Colonies 
immediately preceding the American Revo- 
lution and which precipitated the Boston 
Tea Party. I know the American people are 
too sensible and substantial to think of a 
revolution in which bleod is shed. They are 
united such as they have never heretofore 
been united in support of our Government. 
The ballot supplies the means for the people 
@0 revolt in our country, and it is used in- 
telligently and wisely whenever the people 
become dissatisfied, and while they are united 
as never before and intent upon the winning 
of the war at any cost they are likewise 
becoming equally as well united in their 
effort to secure an economical, efficient, and 
businesslike administration of the affairs of 
government. Let those who try to reform 
the American people in their thought and 
methods take heed. The spirit of independ- 
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ence and the prevailing determination to pre- 
gerve liberty and constitutional government 
burns as hot in the breast of the American 
today as it did in "76. They don’t want a 
managed economy. They don’t want totali- 
tarian regimentation, and they are not going 
to have it. The people are on to what is 
going on in the Government bureaus and 
agencies and they are against it. The Amer- 
ican is not always fooled. The ballot is the 
means to a free, prosperous, secure, and pro- 
gressive America, and the American people 
are intelligent enough to know how and when 
to most effectively use it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a communication from 
the Public Buildings Commission of 
Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection,-it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BECKWORTH). Under the previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr, JonKman] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now over 542 months since H. R. 2837, 
the so-called Fulmer bill, for the appoint- 
ment of a single food administrator and 
other purposes, was reported out of the 
Committee on Agriculture. It has the 
unanimous support of the committee 
consisting of 14 Democrats and 12 Re- 
publicans. Nevertheless, most of this 
time the bill has lain dormant in the 
Rules Committee which, for reasons that 
are becoming more and more obvious, 
has refused to grant a rule and let the 
bill come on for hearings before the 
House. Time and again without avail 
Members in the Well of this House have 
pleaded that this bill, advocated by the 
Republican Congressional Food Study 
Committee, be heard, while other meas- 
ures thoroughly unsound but purported 
to have the same objective, are engaging 
the attention of the Congress and the 
public. 

One of these measures is consumer sub- 
sidies which has been repudiated by this 
House and is now before another body. 
It is becoming more and more obvious 
that this is in reality a fight between two 
philosophies of economy. The philos- 
ophy of a controlled economy, which is 
exemplified in consumers’ subsidies, has 
barred consideration of the Fulmer bill 
as an agency of a free economic philos- 
ophy. 

No sane American will deny that the 
aim of a successful war economy must be 
to stimulate and increase production and 
at the same time discourage and de- 
crease consumption wherever possible. 
About the time of our entry into the war 
the President said that his administra- 
tion would furnish the people with both 
guns and butter, but it was not long be- 
fore he was compelled to admit that the 
American people would have to tighten 
their belts and accept a lower standard 
of living during the war. While it may 
be a question as to which philosophy he 
is working under at the present time, it 
is an inescapable fact that in anh all-out 
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war such as we are engaged in, we can- 
not have both guns and butter in full 
measure; that we must make sacrifices: 
that we must accept a reduced standard 
of living, and that we must as a conse- 
quence endure inflation in a greater or 
lesser degree. 

The only way to ameliorate this low- 
ered standard of living caused by the de. 
mands of production for war and its di- 
version from normal channels is to in- 
crease production in those normal chan.- 
nels. This the Fulmer bill will accom- 
plish, as has been stated time and time 
again. It is impossible for 10 or more 
agencies competing with each other for 
power, with their resultant indecisions, 
procrastinations, conflict of authorities, 
clash of personalities, and lack of under- 
standing to bring our production of food- 
stuffs to its highest capacity. 

It is equally impossible for such a con- 
glomeration of agencies to effect eco- 
nomical distribution. We have heard 
numerous reports of administration 
hoarding and waste. Some time ago we 
learned that the War Food Administra- 
tion was hoarding over 200,000,000 
pounds of butter, or enough for a year’s 
supply for our fighting forces. We were 
told it would stop buying until next 
April. The public may well wonder how 
much of this butter has spoiled. About 
the middle of November last, I was told 
that for a whole week the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration was working over- 
time.securing shipping on the Atlantic 
seaboard and securing labor and ice to 
pack cars with butter for shipment to 
Atlantic seaports to get the butter out of 
the United States. The question may 
well be asked how much of this butter 
had spoiled and was that the reason of 
their hysteria to get it out of the country. 
It has been stated by reliable sources that 
millions of eggs in administration ware- 
houses have spoiled in storage, and the 
same has been reported of canned goods 
of various kinds. I have been reliably 
informed that upon inquiry for specific 
foods in stock piles, it Sometimes took 
several weeks to locate them. 

With so many agencies having their 
fingers in the pie, we cannot readily ex- 
pect different results. On the other 
hand, a single food administrator with a 
competent organization clothed with 
power coequal to his responsibility would 
bring order out of this chaos and insure 
greater production with less waste, there- 
by ameliorating one of the chief causes 
of inflation. 

However, instead of thus encouraging 
and cooperating with a free economy for 
the greatest possible production, the 
“palace guard” prefers to continue a con- 
dition of chaos, thereby not only pro- 
moting but insuring a continuation of 
their doctrine of scarcity, which consti- 
tutes a necessary basis for controlled 
economy. This in the face of the fact 
that as the United States has been the 
arsenal of democracy in the war, they 
propose that we shall also function as 
the granary of the world, especially in 
the early post-war period. Such an un- 
dertaking, in addition to supplying our 
own food, greatly emphasizes the fact 
that measures must be employed which 
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will insure the greatest possible produc- 
tion and at the same time discourage un- 
necessary consumption and waste. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. Gladly. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not a fact that in 
the gentleman’s study, and I know the 
eentleman has made a very exhaustive 
study of lease-lend purchases, is it not 
a fact that as°far as the gentleman 
knows—I will say it is as far as I know— 
that the New Deal has at no time done 
anything that has been decisively en- 
couraging of production? 

Mr. JONKMAN. They have done 
ebsolutely the contrary: discouraged 
production to create a state of scarcity 
upon which their doctrine of controlled 
economy must be based. 

Mr. JENKINS. In other words, the 
old doctrine of kill the little pigs is still 
prevalent among them. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is it not also true that 
we have had greater production of food- 
stuffs in the last 2 years than at any 
other time in the history of the country? 

Mr. JONKMAN. Yes; but that was 
due to the fact that we had two of the 
finest seasons in succession that were 
ever known in the history of the country. 
We cannot bank upon that all the time. 
The Lord wants us to help ourselves as 
well, 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yicld further? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the Almighty 
and I am very grateful for His bounty, 
but is it not true that when the produc- 
tion goes up the administration does 
not have anything to do about it, but 
when there is some impairment of pro- 
duction the administration is immedi- 
ately blamed? I am suggesting that 
there might be an unfairness in our 
blaming the administration in the mid- 
dle of an all-out war. While our 
economy has not worked perfectly, that 
it has worked as well as it has I think is a 
credit to this administration and not a 
discredit. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Let me say to the 

ntleman that the farmers in the last 
2 years have worked longer hours per day 
than ever before. They have had to work 
under exceptional hardships during the 
past two seasons when they were not 
given the machinery or the manpower 
they were entitled to. If we had a one- 
man administrator who would correlate 
this with the war effort I think we could 
expect much better results from our ef- 
forts. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 
all the gentleman’s time, but I think the 
gentleman’s position was not unreason- 
able and I was inclined to agree with him 
until a couple of months ago. When I 
thought a little further about it I felt 
that perhaps the control of all prices 
should be in one agency rather than the 
control of all food in one agency. 

Mr. JONKMAN. The gentleman was 
right up to 2 months ago. 


0 


I do not want to take. | 
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Mr. WRIGHT. It is possible the gen- 
tleman was right, but I still think my 
position is correct. 

Mr. JONKMAN. This, as I have said 
before, will be accomplished by the Ful- 
mer bill, and the Fulmer bill therefore 
is the answer to inflation, which can be 
supplemented only by voluntary reduc- 
tion of consumption and waste by the 
people themselves. It constitutes as 
nearly as possible in wartime the function 
of Government regulation and coopera- 
tion with a free economy. 

However, the  controlled-economy- 
minded administration will have none 
of this. Its controlled-economy addicts 
claim that the only measures adapted to 
the prevention of inflation are consum- 
ers’ subsidies. Moreover, they boidly ac- 
cuse their opponents of inconsistency if 
the latter have in the past voted for 
copper and similar producers’ subsidies. 

To drive home the error of this accusa- 
tion, it is perhaps appropriate to again 
advert to the aim of a sound wartime 
economy, which, as we said before, must 
be to stimulate and increase production 
and at the same time discourage and 
decrease consumption wherever possible. 
In this connection there has not been 
sufficient emphasis on the difference 
between producers’ subsidies and con- 
sumers’ subsidies. Producers’ subsidies 
stimulate and encourage production, 
while they have but little effect on 
consumption. Inasmuch as they in- 
crease the supply, they are therefore de- 
flationary. On the other hand consum- 
ers’ subsidies encourage and increase 
consumption and waste while they have 
no effect on production. Inasmuch as 
under them production is stationary and 
they tend to deplete the supply more 
rapidly, they are of course inflationary. 
The very fact that they are based upon 
the assumption that many people will 
not buy at existing prices or cannot buy 
at existing prices as the case may he, 
but will purchase at the reduced price— 
made up to the distributors or proces- 
sors by the subsidy—demonstrates this 
fact. The resulting greater demand or 
scramble to consume which is the very 
basis of consumers’ subsidies, in itself off- 
sets any benefit to the consumer by this 
increased demand and consumption, and 
thereby the subsidy defeats itself and its 
purpose. 

In other words, as far as inflation is 
concerned, producers’ subsidies and con- 
sumers’ subsidies are diametrically op- 
posites; the first reducing inflation and 
the second increasing it under all cir- 

cumstances. The fallacy of consumers’ 
subsidies is further emphasized by claims 
such as were made by the majority lead- 
er in the debate on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation bill. The distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts spent 
nearly all of his time tracing the increase 
in recent years of excessive purchasing 
power. It seems to be his claim that 
the 35,000,000,000 estimated excess pur- 
chasing power in 1943 was the main 
cause of threatened runaway inflation 
and the reason for the proposed billion 
or so of consumers’ subsidies. In other 
words, 35,000,000,000 of excessive pur- 
chasing power is inflationary and 
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threatens destructive inflation, but 36,- 
000,000,000 is deflationary and will pre- 
vent further inflation. The fallacy of 
this reasoning is obvious. 

Walter Lippmann, in his column last 
Saturday, admitted sled-length that con- 
sumers’ subsidies are inflationary. But 
he seeks to argue that this inflationary 
force or influence can become anti-in- 
flationary only because we are in the ab- 
nor: aal situation where the Government 
itself is a principal consumer, 

He says: 


If we were not in this abnormal] situation, 
then obviously a Government subsidy to 
hold prices would be inflationary in that it 
increased the popular purchasing power by 
the amount of the subsidy. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Did the 
gentleman happen to see the column of 
Walter Lippmann which I inserted in 
the Recorp a few days ago? It was his 
column for November 30. I have been 
interested in the gentleman’s point of 
view. In that column Walter Lippmann 
pointed out what he contended, and I 
think correctly, was an inconsistency in 
the action of a majority of the House 
when it voted to forbid subsidies, on the 
one hand, on the ground there was 
plenty of purchasing power in the coun- 
try, and on the very next day passed a 
most inadequate tax bill. In other 
words, his contention was that the House 
must have been wrong one day or the 
other. If there was an abundance of 
purchasing power available, then we 
should have passed a tax bill commen- 
surate with that fact in order to coma 
closer to paying for the war as we go 
along. If there were not that purchasing 
power, we should have been concerned 
with the fact that if prices rose a good 
many people would be in trouble. 

Mr, JONKMAN. I shall show the er- 
rors of his reasoning in a moment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does 
the gentleman think Walter Lippmann 
was wrong in his contention? 

Mr. JONKMAN., Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
gentleman thinks the House was con- 
Sistent on those 2 days? 

Mr. JONKMAN. Absolutely. 

He continues: 

The critics would then be quite right. But 
in our present situation the Government 
itself is not only a great consumer but it has 
an unlimited supply of purchasing power. 
Therefore, the more the Government has to 
pey for what it buys, the more inflationary 
money it will issue to get what it needs; the 
less it has to pay, because prices are kept 
down, the less inflationary money it has to 
put into circulation. For this special rea- 
son and in these special circumstances, sub- 
sidies which prevent a general rise of prices 
are, if correctly administered, contrainfla- 
tionary. The cost of the subsidies is more 
than washed out by the much greater saving 
which comes from the Government’s not 
having to pay higher prices for goods and 
for labor. 

Tt will immediately be noted that there 
gre a couple of if’s and contingencies in 
the premise from which Mr. Lippmann 
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‘draws his conclusion of contrainflation. 
For he says: 
Subsidies which prevent a general rise cf 


prices—if correctly administered—are con- 
trainflationary. 


What kind of subsidies does he mean 
when he speaks of “subsidies which pre- 
vent a general rise in prices?” Certainly 
not a consumers’ subsidy, for he has al- 
ready said that “it would be inflationary 
in that it increased the popular purchas- 
ing power by the amount of the subsidy.” 
That is therefore not in itself a subsidy 
which will prevent a general rise in 
prices. He is begging the whole ques- 
tion. Moreover he states that these un- 
known, unidentified subsidies must be 
correctly administered to affect contra- 
inflation. It is inconceivable that an 
administration addicted to a controlled 
economy based upon a spend-and-spend 
program, could even begin to correctly 
administer such a spree. 

It is axiomatic of course that any 
sound measure—whether subsidy or 
what have you—which would prevent a 
further or general rise in prices would 
be contrainflationary. It is also true 
that if consumers’ subsidies, whether 
they are sound or unsound, would be 
accepted as a permanent substitute for 
wage increases by all of the elements 
demanding wage increases, they would 
probably solve that problem. But they 
will not be so accepted. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gist of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] which 
very nearly carried the House, tried to 
tie prices to wages. The amendment 
would have allowed the use of subsidies 
only as long as there was not a general 
increase in wages. Does not the gentle- 
man think that is a sound approach? 

Mr. JONKMAN. No; I think it is a 
snare and a delusion. Either consumer 
subsidies are sound or they are unsound. 
You cannot say 10 percent is sound but 
100 percent is unsound, 

Once it becomes clear by experience 
hat consumers’ subsidies are in them- 
selves inflationary; that they do not 
make food cheaper or more easily ob- 
tainable; that they are merely a snare 
and a delusion thrown out to tempo- 
rarily avoid demands for increased 
wages, the increased wage problem will 
have to be faced anyway. In fact, their 
use so far has already demonstrated 
their failure to stop wage increases or 
reduce the cost of living. 

In the meantime we will have saddled 
on the people a more stupendous bu- 
reaucracy and dictatorship than even 
this bureaucracy-ridden generation ever 
witnessed. For this bureaucracy will 
not stop at spending a billion a year. 
To realize this it is well to look back just 
a few months in the history of consum- 
ers’ subsidies. 

In the early part of this year the 
President contemplated and began the 
use of public funds for consumers’ sub- 
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sidies. It was claimed by many people 
and Members of Congress that this was 
a usurpation of powers not vested in him. 
It will be remembered that in July of this 
year both Houses of Congress passed a 
Commodity Credit Corporation bill con- 
taining a prohibition against the use of 
public moneys for such subsidies. 

Again it will be recalled that this bill 
was vetoed by the President which was 
his constitutional prerogative. This 
made the use of the taxpayers’ money 
for consumers’ subsidies the law of the 
land under constitutional processes un- 
less and until Congress changed it by 
overriding the veto. We all know that 
the House failed to muster the two- 
thirds vote to override the veto and then 
passed a bill extending the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation without 
the prohibition against consumers’ sub- 
sidies. Clearly this did not leave the 
matter of consumers’ subsidies hanging 
in mid-air. While it in all probability 
was 2 usurpation of power before the at- 
tempted legislation, Congress by its fail- 
ure to prohibit use of public money for 
such subsidies by a two-thirds vote, 
which it could have done, made it the law 
of the land and gave the President an- 
other blank check. 

Fiushed with this victory and the blank 
check, were the bureaucrats content to 
continue their experiments with sub- 
sidies of a few cents on butter, beef, and 
coffee? Indeed not. If I remember 
correctly this legislation was before the 
Congress the day before we adjourned 
for the recess last summer. I had hardly 


gotten back to my district when I read 


in the newspapers that under the con- 
firmed powers, the administration was 
planning machinery to buy up all the 
basic foodstuffs direct from the produc- 
ers and distribute them to the consumers 
either through Government or private 
distribution centers; that they would be 
sold at whatever price the administra- 
tion saw fit, and the loss would be made 
up by subsidies. It was even stated that 
Congress would not oppose the scheme. 

It is true that since that time there has 
not been much further public disclosure 
of this plan or machinery. Forceful 
public and congressional reaction has 
probably made the bureaucrats cautious. 
But that is the result to which consum- 
ers’ subsidies must inevitably lead. Such 
a feeding of the entire population as 
public charges by the administration 
with printing press money is the objec- 
tive of the apostles of a controlled econ- 
omy. 

However, it is fortunate that the palace 
guard disclosed and overplayed its hand. 
It has served to put the American people 
on guard. The people know that in Eu- 
rope wherever it has been tried, begin- 
ning with the Roman Empire, there is 
not a single instance in which subsidies 
in the long run were used successfully in 
stemming the tide of inflation. Qn the 
contrary, they always caused inflation- 
ary chaos and disaster. 

It is encouraging to find that the Mem- 
bers of the House are awakening to the 
danger. In the first vote on June 25 last, 
the vote was 244 against and 108 for sub- 
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sidies. The vote to override on July 2 
was 228 against and 154 for. In the las 
vote on November 23, the vote was 273 
against and 117 for, or almost two-and- 
a-half to one against subsidies. 

This is encouraging. Congress must 
not be intimidated by threats of blame 
for inflation or appeals antagonizing the 
so-called white collar workers. Most of 
these know that food subsidies would not 
as much as get them a mess of pottage, 
and that it is more dangerous than a 
mirage, notwithstanding the fact that 
they have been the greatest sufferers of 
“palace guard” maladministration. 

Consumers subsidies must be defeated 
and inasmuch as proponents frantically 
ask what other remedy have you, our 
answer is sound measures based upon 
American principles of which H. R. 
2837, the Fulmer bill, is one. Again I 
repeat, this bill should be brought on for 
hearing before the House. Its immedi- 
ate passage and application to our econ- 
omy would largely solve our problem. 


THE LATE VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HogEven]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House that 
former Congressman Vincent F, Har- 
rington, of Sioux City, Iowa, who for- 
merly represented the Ninth District of 
Iowa, died of a heart attack in England. 
His death has just been confirmed by 
The Adjutant General of the Army. He 
was a major of the Army Air Transport 
in England at the time of his death. 

He served in the Seventy-fifth, Sev- 
enty-sixth, and Seventy-seventh Con- 
gresses and resigned during his last term 
to enter the Army Air Corps. He served 
with distinction as a Member of the 
House of Representatives and will be 
missed by all who knew him. 

I join a host of friends in paying re- 
spect to his memory and extend my sin- 
cere sympathy to his wife and children 
and to the other members of his family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from California [Mr, Voor- 
HIS] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the news that has just been 
brought to us by our colleague from Iowa 
strikes very deeply in my own mind and 
heart. Vincent Harrington was one of 
my very best friends and he was one of 
the most conscientious, earnest Mem- 
bers of Congress I ever served with. He 
was an all-American football star at 
Notre Dame. He came here from a dis- 
trict in northwestern Iowa where he al- 
ways had a tough fight to be elected. 
He was able to be elected in that district 
largely because of his sterling personal 
qualities. When the war came along, 
he offered his services as he had done 
previously. His loss is going to be felt 
throughout the length and breadth of 
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this country by the people of his district, 
by his colleagues in the House, and by 
our armed forces in which he served with 
such distinction. 

Mr. Speaker, I requested this time to- 
day before I knew that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr,. Brooxs] was going 
to follow me with a special order. It so 
happens I know what the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] is going 
to speak about and I want to devote a 
couple of minutes of my time to preface 
what his remarks are going to be. 

We have heard recently, and very 
properly so—I have made one of them 
myself—appeals for immediate action to 
take care of the needs and to meet the 
contingencies of the men who are now 
and will in increasing numbers be dis- 
charged from the armed forces. Some 
of the statements that I have heard in 
the House about this matter have simply 
been eppeals that Congress ought to do 
something about it. The speech of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], 
on the contrary, is going to be a specific 
outline of something we can do about 
it and he is going to outline for us a bill 
which he introduced today, I believe, 
that will meet, in my judgment, the first 
basic problem. 

I confess that I have been working on 
a bill myself, which would have been a 
very simply measure, the whole purpose 
being to require that on the date of dis- 
charge every man be given a pamphlet 
describing to him precisely what his 
rights, entitlements, and benefits are 
under the laws regarding veterans. I 
am not introducing that bill and the 
reason I am not introducing it is because 
Iam convinced that the gentleman from 
Louisiana, a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, has dealt with that 
problem more completely in his bill than 
my own simple proposal would have 
done. I want to express here and now 
my appreciation for the fine and earnest 
work the gentleman from Louisiana has 
done and will do on this matter. 

I still believe that every man should 
be provided with such printed factual 
information so that he will know exactly 
what his entitlements are. I am in- 
formed that the gentleman from Loui- 
siana will not only include that in his 
bill but that it will also include a basic 
provision for a 3 months’ furlough before 
a@ man is finally discharged, during which 
time he will no longer be in active serv- 
ice but will still receive pay and allow- 
ances as a member of the armed service. 
This 3 months’ period he may use in any 
way he sees fit toward making his 
adjustment back into civilian life. Dur- 
ing this 3 months’ period he will be en- 
titled to receive full cooperation and 
benefit from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, from the Employment Services, 
and from every other governmental 
agency that can minister to his needs 
and will also have the advantage and 
assistance of all the veterans’ organiza- 
tions in assisting him in filing any claims 
that he may legitimately have. 


Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 








Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
say to the gentleman that I do not mean 
to make his speech for him. However, I 
am deeply interested in this matter. I 
gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am very happy to 
realize that the gentleman has devoted 
much time and attention to a subject that 
is so vital to this Congress at the pres- 
ent time and to the country generally. 
I think the gentleman’s idea is very 
good. A bulletin containing a statement 
of the rights and benefits and preferences 
to which veterans are entitled when 
they are discharged ought to be in the 
hands of every man. In one hand he 
should have the discharge and in the 
other hand that bulletin. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
much obliged to the gentleman. 

I have been concerned about this sub- 
ject because I have known of a few in- 
stances where I believe men have been 
discharged with medical discharges and 
where they just have not known what 
their entitlements were. I think they 
should have known before they were 
discharged. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have been very much 
concerned lately—and perhaps. the 
gentleman knows something about it— 
about these veterans who have received 
some sort of a mental or psychic shock. 
Quite frequently they were apparently 
all right before they got into the serv- 
ice, but I have heard of several cases 
where they had been in the service only 
a short time, and possibly the doctors 
were too zealous in trying to prove that 
their disability was not service-connected. 
I hesitate to criticize the armed services 
at any time, because I believe the war is 
being well handled, and I think our 
Army and Navy are being well handled, 
but it strikes me that the doctors should 
lean over backward to try to find service 
connection in the case of mental shocks 
that have arisen in this war. I am told 
that mental injuries comprise a large 
portion of the injuries that are received 
by our soldiers. May I have the gentle- 
man’s comment on that? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. My 
comment is that the record shows that as 
to the veterans of the First World War 
the increase of disability is more in the 
field of nervous and neuropsychiatric 
difficulties than in any other type of dis- 
ability, and that as to this war the 
nervous strain is probably greater than 
ever before. I would feel that very spe- 
cial attention ought to be given by the 
best people in the whole world to a pro- 
gram whereby those men can be given an 
opportunity for real rehabilitation. I 
think that instead of being too careful to 
try to prove that this disability is not 
service-connected the Nation has a fun- 
damental responsibility to those men. 

I may say that I have myself intro- 
duced a bill to define permanent and 
total disability in terms of industrial in- 
adaptability, whereby the attempt was 
made to define industrial inadaptability 


I am 
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so that a man might be rated totally and 
permanently disabled if he did have a 
difficulty of the sort the gentleman refers 
to so it prevents him from carrying on a 
gainful occupation. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am glad the’ gentle- 
man feels that way. I have known of 
two or three specific cases of that char- 
acter. I think it is false economy to fail 
to do everything we can for a soldier who 
is trying to adapt himself, when it was 
the service of his country that at least 
provided the background and the 
changed conditions that might have in- 
duced him to slip over the line, even 
though he might have had a predisposi- 
tion toward such a condition before he 
got into the service. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I asked for this time primarily 
in order to talk about a group of Govern- 
ment officials. I wanted to talk about 
some people who I suppose may by some 
stretch of the imagination be called bu- 
reaucrats. I wanted tc talk about them 
because I think they have rendered one 
of the most fundamental and outstand- 
ing services to democratic life in the 
United States that has been rendered by 
anybody in the last 50 years. 

TEN-YEAR HISTORY OF THE ANTITRUST DIVISION 


More than half a century ago the peo- 
ple of this country and their Congress 
recognized the inherent danger of too 
much concentration of economic power. 
They saw that the instrument for this 
power was the creation of industrial 
monopolies and various types of monop- 
olistic controls. The long congressional 
debates leading to the passage of the 
Sherman antitrust laws pictured those 
evils as they existed 50 years ago. It 
would be surprisingly appropriate to give 
those same speeches today with the 
change of only a few names. The 
monopoly problem has not been solved. 

This failure to deal with and conquer 
a traditional evil is no fault of the law 
itself. The act is perfectly clear as to 
what it intends to prohibit, and the type 
of free competitive system it means to 
perpetuate. 

The trouble always has been that the 
law was not enforced. 

The monopolistic groups themselves 
have often been in the forefront giving 
lip service to the principle of competitive 
enterprise. And they were perfectly 
sincere in those pronouncements. They 
strongly believe in competition—for 
everybody but themselves. They could 
well afford to demand that the antitrust 
laws be enforced when their friends and 
even their protégés had control of the 
enforcement machinery. It is only in 
the last 10 years that they have really 
felt the bite of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. In the last 10 years there has been 
a serious and sustained effort toward en- 
forcement. 

But 10 years is not even a beginning. 
No appreciable percent of the existing 
monopolies could be broken up in 10 
years—and even if all of them were 
broken up, and the Government then re- 
laxed its enforcement efforts, they could 
be re-formed again before the ink was 
dry on the Court’s judgment. 
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The preservation of a free competitive 
system is a continuing battle. It is like 
larceny. We could catch all the bur- 
glars today and lock them up securely 
in jail, but if the vigilance of police au- 
thorities were not maintained there 
would be a new outbreak of robbery to- 
morrow. 

The record of enforcement of antitrust 
laws during the past 10 years is worthy 
of note. It is a record in which we 
might well take pride, but not the sort 
of pride which involves a relaxation. 

Let me review these accomplishments 
during the past decade. 

From 1933 to 1943 the Antitrust Divi- 
sion had four Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral: Harold Stephens from 1933 to 1935; 
John Dickinson from 1935 to 1937; Rob- 
ert H. Jackson from 1937 to 1938; and 
Thurman Arnold from 1938 to 1943. 

During this 10 years the Antitrust 
Division passed through three distinct 
stages: First, organization; second, in- 
vestigation; and third, enforcement. 
Consider the accomplishment: The Divi- 
sion instituted 342 cases during the 10- 
year period prior to 1933 and 3,512 dur- 
ing the period after; it collected barely 
more than $1,000,000 in fines before, and 
twelve and one-half millions after; it in- 
dicted 3,711 new defendants before, and 
11,255 after; and it terminated 274 cases 
prior to 1933 and 3,106 in the decade fol- 
lowing. 

But these figures are only partially in- 
dicative. The effort is also measured in 
terms of, first increased public support, 
and second the expansion of the fron- 
tiers of antitrust decisions. 

In 1933 the Antitrust Division had an 


appropriation of $125,000; a total per- 
sonnel of 67 clerks, stenographers, and 
lawyers; was working on 8 antitrust 
cases: and was negotiating two consent 


decrees. With approximately 25 law- 
yers available for antitrust work, it could 
not press more than five major cases at 
one time, and then no staff was available 
for developing new cases. Violations of 
the Sherman Act were so much an ac- 
cepted procedure in American business 
practice that there was a general as- 
sumption to the effect that the antitrust 
laws were mere symbols of a good but 
impractical economic theory. This, in 
spite of the fact the courts had held with 
uninterrupted consistency that the Sher- 
man Act actually meant “every contract, 
combination, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade” was illegal. 

The sole trouble was lack of enforce- 
ment. At any time during the past 20 
years 5,000 potential antitrust cases 
could have been started with the avail- 
ability of an adequate staff. But when, 
as in 1933, only 8 cases were brought, 
it is apparent that a violator of the anti- 
trust laws stood about one chance in 600 
of being prosecuted. 

Such a gamble would have been tempt- 
ing even if the rewards had been small. 
But when it is considered that price fix- 
ing and other restraints may well add 
millions to the coffers of the successful 
offender, and that he stood a 600-to-1 
chance against getting caught, it was a 
temptation beyond the power of profit- 
mad business to resist. 
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In addition to those willful and know- 
ing violators, there were hundreds of 
honest business folk who violated the 
Sherman Act through sheer ignorance of 
its provisions, leaving behind clearly con- 
vincing records and documents in their 
files. 

In 1933 the antitrust laws had been on 
the books for 40 years. Could they be 
enforced? Would serious enforcement 
reveal weaknesses sufficient to warrant 
their repeal? Were they, after all, good 
or bad laws? 

There was only one way to answer 
those questions—and that was by 
launching a deadly serious and efficient 
enforcement program. The acid test of 
application was the only way. 

But an antitrust enforcement program 
cannot be started over night. It requires 
anywhere from 6 months to 2 years to 
investigate and prepare a large antitrust 
case, and from a month to 8 months to 
try it. Slow and careful preparations 
had to be made. A staff must be re- 
cruited, trained, or organized for this 
specialized work. Complaints had to be 
studied and selections made between 
them. Investigations had to be made 
and grand jury proceedings conducted. 
All of this took time and all of it was 
necessary before a single case could be 
brought. 

Congress increased the appropriation 
from $125,000 in 1933 to $314,000 in 1934. 
The beginning had been made. Never 
in all its 40 years of history had the ap- 
propriation for antitrust enforcement 
approached that figure. With that start, 
sponsored by Assistant Attorney General 
Stephens, the Division began assembling 
and training a competent staff. Nearly 
20 additional lawyers were brought in. 
From that time forth the professional 
standard of the Antitrust Division has 
been outstanding. During the past 10 
years 3 members of its staff have 
graduated into Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eralship, more than a dozen into lucra- 
tive practices, several into general coun- 
selship of big corporations, 3 into 
Congress, and, but for war which has 
claimed more than 100, this trend would 
be even more impressive. 

The first year of the vitalized Antitrust 
Division was devoted to building up and 
training a staff. The number of cases 
terminated actually dropped from eight 
to four. Not a’ penny was collected in 
fines. On the surface it looked as if an 
increase in appropriation was followed 
by a recession in enforcement activity. 
But an understanding Appropriations 
Committee appreciated the time neces- 
sary for getting started and, the next 
year, raised the appropriation by 
$100,000. 

This moderate but constant growth 
permitted the Division to expand and 
train for the colossal job ahead. Over 
the past 10 years the appropriation in- 
creased an average of approximately 
$200,000 each year until it exceeds $2,- 
000,000. Congress has always shown 
great interest in the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws and has given the Divi- 
sion all it has asked. The wisdom of 
that attitude has been proved not only 
in the enforcement program ‘itself, but 
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in the additional fact that the Division 
has already turned back to the Treasury 
in fines considerably more money than it 
has spent in enforcement. It is con. 
clusive proof that a vitalized antitrust- 
enforcement program not only pays for 
itself but constitutes a definite profit to 
the Government. But of greatest im. 
portance is the saving of hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually to the con- 
suming public by the removal of illega] 
restraints. It has been estimated that 
this saving is measured in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

In these first years of the new anti- 
trust program there was a temporary set- 
back during N. R. A. days. After that 
the development of an antitrust enforce- 
ment program went steadily ahead un- 
der Assistant Attorneys General Dick- 
inson and Jackson until 1938. During 
those 3 years the number of Sherman 
Act cases—distinguished from kindred 
law cases—instituted each year rose from 
4 to 13. The result of having an en- 
larged staff on investigation and prepa- 
ration was beginning to make itself felt. 

Then, in March of 1938, Thurman 
Arnold was appointed Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Division. He 
inherited an able and trained staff built 
up by his predecessors, but he brought 
with him something new—a driving zeal 
for wholesale antitrust enforcement 
which made him one of the most beloved 
and at the same time one of the most 
hated and feared men in public life. 

The number of new Sherman Act 
cases jumped from 13 in 1938 to 92 in 
1939. The number of kindred law cases 
jumped from 206 to 345. The appropria- 
tion went from $780,000 to $1,309,000, and 
the total amount of fines collected went 
from $85,000 to $2,693,000. And of the 
33 cases terminated that year, the Divi- 
sion had the amazing record of winning 
31 and losing only 2. 

After 5 years of sound and gradual 
building, the staff and the leader had met 
for the inauguration of the first serious 
effort to enforce the antitrust laws in 
nearly half a century. 

During the next 5 years the Division 
instituted 44 percent of all the antitrust 
proceedings instituted during its whole 
existence of 53 years. Arnold stated his 
point of view during his first year in 
office—speech, Herald Tribune Forum, 
New York, October 26, 1938. 

Describing government as the art of 
compromise, he said: 

It consists in reconciling organizations 
which give people goods and services with 
the organizations expressing the spiritual 
values which give them unity and morale. 
Every organized state must have its estab- 
lished church, or, as I have expressed it else- 
where, its folklore. That church must em- 
body the fundamental truths and principles 
which give the states its greatness. At the 
same time that church must not impose 
ridiculous and unnecessary material sacri- 
fices on the great mass of the people. * * * 
When the organizations representing the 
ideals of a culture, whether they be economic, 
legal, or moral (and the three always merge 
together), so interfere with the practical dis- 
tribution of material comforts that it be- 
comes obvious this sacrifice is unnecessary, 
a spiritual or psychological conflict develops. 
* * ® Practical necessities for the mo- 
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ment are lost in the paralyzing effect of re- 
iterated phobias. The neurosis continues 
until practical organizations again distrib- 
ute the goods which people need. If this 
end is not achieved, if nobody succeeds in 
making the practical organizations function, 
the church itself falls. * * *° 

Nevertheless, as a practical matter, we can- 
not escape talking as if nations had morals 
and group free will. Only in this way are 
people stirred to action. * * * I would 
be the last to attack that uniform of prin- 
ciple which gives to simple ordinary persons 
like myself, and my colleagues at Washing- 
ton, and to the leaders of business with 
whom I come into both friendly and un- 
friendly contact, our prestige and power. 
* * * We must first make Obeisance to 
the ideals, the mystery, the romance, and 
magic which give our social organizations 
the flavor and character which we revere and 
then emerge from the church to the backg 
yard where wood needs to be sawed. 

What is the woodpile that the practical 
man in Government is facing today? There 
are many names for it, but I prefer the phrase 
“unused capacity.” * * * How are we 
going to saw that woodpile? To run our 
prospective plant at capacity, prices must be 
adjusted to income. * * * My hope is 
that the adjustment between prices and in- 
come may be made within the limits of our 
competitive ideal of free and independent 
producers, buyers, and sellers. Compromises 
are necessary in cases where modern indus- 
trial techniques require such vast organiza- 
tions that they are in fact small governments 
within the Government, but no more of such 
compromises should be made than the hard, 
cold facts require. 


Accompanying this new philosophy 
of antitrust enforcement went a new 
technique. For the first time in its his- 
tory the Division departed from a policy 
of mere cases and adopted a plan de- 
signed to clear at one time an entire in- 
dustrial segment from restrictive re- 
straints, 

The first of these programs was an 
attack against the use of patents as a 
means of evading the antitrust laws. 
Arnold attacked with all weapons at 
hand, He made speeches, appeared be- 
fore committees of Congress, sponsored 
a patent investigation before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, 
and proceeded with antitrust investiga- 
tions, grand jury indictments, and suits. 
There was launched a series of prosecu- 
tions intended to prevent the pooling of 
patents for restrictive purposes. These 
involved such industries as glass bottle 
manufacturers, makers of spectacles, 
rock wool, plasterboard, computing gas- 
oline pumps, and numerous others, 

They led into another and equally vital 
field of control by means of private in- 
ternational agreements in which the 
world was divided into noncompeting 
territories, Among the articles involved 
here were military optical instruments, 
Synthetic rubber, magnesium, pharma- 
ceutical products, dyestuffs, lighting 
equipment, chemicals, petroleum, and 
nonferrous metals. ‘Thus the new and 
Serious cartel situation was first exposed 
to the American public, 

The second Nation-wide program was 
a comprehensive investigation of the en- 
tire housing and building industry. Evi- 
dence had been developed which indi- 
cated that nearly 40 percent of the cost 
of a house went to the payment of var- 
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ious types of levies exacted by restrictive 
practices, It was recognized that one 
case involving one restraint might get 
some good law but not solve the major 
objective—the reduction of the cost of 
building a house. Therefore, after due 
preparation, 11 grand juries were called 
throughout the country. Approximate- 
ly 100 lawyers, or half of the entire anti- 
trust staff, were assigned to investigate 
and present the evidence. Scores of 
Federal Bureau of Investigation agents 
were used to search files, locate docu- 
ments, and interview witnesses. The 
result was a large-scale country-wide 
attack aimed at all factors in the indus- 
try. The direct effect of the drive could 
be measured in some specific instances, 
as in Pittsburgh where the building costs 
of a housing project were reduced 17 
percent, There were many more intan- 
gible results which could not be meas- 
ured in such exact terms. One was the 
freeing to a large extent of prefabri- 
cated housing which, it is hoped, will 
open a new era of low-cost housing after 
the war. 

The building program was moving 
with conspicuous success until a Supreme 
Court decision established the immunity 
of labor from prosecution under the 
Sherman Act. Thereafter it was never 
possible to deal with all the factors which 
go to make up the high cost of building. 

The third broad program dealt with 
the cost of food distribution. Again the 
attack was directed against all types of 
restraint entering the food-distribution 
picture, from the farmer to the consumer. 
Indictments were returned against dairy 
companies, bakers, cheese manufactur- 
ers, producers of fruits and vegetables, 
meat packers, wholesale establishments, 
and several chain stores. The specific 
objective was to reduce the spread be- 
tween the original grower and the ulti- 
mate consumer. Much progress could 
be shown in this endeavor, but the dec- 
laration of war and the consequent ne- 
cessity of price control and rationing 
brought an inevitable postponement to 
some of the activity. It is an important 
fact, however, that the Antitrust Divi- 
sion is prepared to renew its efforts in 
this direction once the war is over and 
normal business methods are resumed. 

The fourth major program developed 
was designed to deal with the artificial 
costs in the transportation field. Here 
again the specific objective was to elim- 
inate restrictive practices governing the 
rates for moving the Nation’s goods and 
supplies. That program, the butt of one 
of the bitterest attacks ever marshaled 
against the forces of free competition, 
is still progressing although great pres- 
sure is being exerted to have it stopped 
As the public understanding increases, 
the inevitability of its continuance be- 
comes more apparent. 

The fifth and last major program dealt 
with international cartels. This came as 
an outgrowth of other work such as pat- 
ents and the investigation of the chem- 
ical and the petroleum industries. Some 
phases of this work were necessarily 
stopped because of the war, but there is 
wide agreement in all quarters that in- 
vestigating efforts should be continued. 
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In addition to the 5 major programs 
referred to above, the Antitrust Division 
carried on a great number of miscel- 
laneous investigations and suits where 
business complainants appealed to the 
Government for protection against the 
aggressive tactics of dominant concerns. 
Among these were the fire-insurance 
companies, the loan-shark racket, ferti- 
lizer producers, the big oil companies, the 
Aluminum Co. of America, the American 
Medical Association, and numerous oth- 
ers. In conformity with a mandate of 
Congress the continuance of the nonwar 
work of the Antitrust Division is reflected 
in the fact that new antitrust cases in- 
stituted during the first war year were 
only 39 less than the peak year just prior 
to the war. 

As an indication of the congressional 
attitude toward antitrust work the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives incorporated into its re- 
port for the first war year the following 
view: “The committee feels that even 
though the war and all matters con- 
nected with it is our prime objective at 
the moment the nonwar work of the 
Antitrust Division should not be relaxed, 
not only because of its indirect connec- 
tion with the war effort, but also because 
of the need for protecting our post-war 
economy.” 

During the past 10 years the Division 
has pioneered on the legal frontiers as 
well as in enforcement technique. A 
brief history of this trend in legal doc- 
trine may be helpful. 

Two major departures were made dur- 
ing this period in enforcement tech- 
niques. One related to approach and the 
other to the type of case. 

Prior to 1938 the few cases brought 
were concerned largely with developing 
occasional new points of law. Court tests 
were made to determine whether a par- 
ticular practice of a single business con- 
cern violated the Sherman Act. Such 
isolated and fragmentary enforcement 
made no fundamental change in our eco- 
nomic structure or in methods of doing 
business. Antitrust cases were of interest 
largely to lawyers as a legal game. The 
impact of a decision favorable to the Gov- 
ernment was scarcely felt by the public. 
Even the business of the defendant com- 
pany was affected but little, since a new 
device for achieving the same result could 
be instituted quickly to replace the ac- 
tivity condemned. 


Then the Division started using the 
antitrust laws for a frontal and vertical 
effort to bring about healthy conditions 
in an entire industry. Every restraint in 
an industry from producer through proc- 
essor, jobber, carrier, and retailer was 
attacked simultaneously. With all such 
restraints removed the collective result 
was of sufficient magnitude to be felt. 
The two best illustrations of this type of 
approach were the Nation-wide cam- 
paigns in the housing and food industries 
mentioned earlier. For the first time in 
50 years the general public was made 
aware of the benefits of free competition 
through enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. With all restraints removed from 
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‘an industry, the home owner or con- 
sumer could realize in dollars and cents 
the effect of competitive forces. 

The second departure concerned type 
of case. Prior to 1938 the general policy 
was to bring most antitrust cases on the 
civil side of the docket. As a result few 
cases were litigated. Consent judgments 
were entered. Violations of such decrees 
went largely unpunished. Then came 
the policy of enforcing the antitrust laws 
through criminal indictments. The 
shock of indictment, quite apart from the 
criminal penalties attached, was a real 
deterrent to continued violations. As 
part of this policy it was announced that 
the Department would dismiss a pending 
criminal suit if the defendants voluntar- 
ily offered, in addition to an agreement 
to cease the violations charged, “sub- 
stantial public benefits connected with 
the policy of maintaining free competi- 
tion in an orderly market which could 
not be obtained by the criminal prosecu- 
tions.” This settlement policy was aban- 
doned in 1940 because of the repeated 
charge that the Department was using 
the threat of criminal proceedings to 
force its economic ideas on industry. 
Since 1940, criminal cases have been 
brought in most instances, but can only 
be settled by nolo contendere pleas and 
the imposition of fines, even where in- 
junctive relief is sought and secured in 
addition. 

Certain definite lines of advance in 
judicial thinking on antitrust probiems 
are discernible, in at least four directions, 
from cases decided in the last 10 years. 
The frontiers of antitrust enforcement 
have been extended as to, first, the de- 
termination that price fixing is illegal 
per se; second, the determination that 
full-line forcing is a business practice in 
violation of the Sherman Act; third, 
the determination that an express agree- 
ment to fix prices is not necessary to es- 
tablish illegality under the Sherman Act 
if the result is the same; and, fourth, a 
determination that certain professional 
services were regarded as trade com- 
merce within the meaning of, the Sher- 
man Act, 

These extensions of the scope of the 
act came about as follows: 

First. Most lawyers believed that the 
jllegality of price-fixing agreements un- 
der the Sherman antitrust law had been 
established in the Trenton Potteries 
case—Trenton Potteries v. United States 
(273 U. S. 392)—in 1927, holding that it 
was no defense if the prices agreed upon 
were reasonable. But it was generally 
considered that a price-fixing agreement, 
in order to be unlawful, should inflexibly 
prescribe exact prices. 

However, in the Socony Vacuum case— 
United States v. Socony Vacuum Oil 
Company (310 U. S. 150)—it was estab- 
lished that a conspiracy by any means 
to raise or lower prices, even to the level 
of the fair-market value and regardless 
of reasonableness—the same, pages 219- 
221—is illegal under the Sherman Act, 
even though the prices were not fixed 
uniformly and inflexibly—the same, 
page 222. 

Second. “Full line forcing,” by which 
{js meant a requirement by a Seller that 
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the buyer purchase certain other com- 
modities as a condition of purchasing 
those he desires, has long been thought 
to be illegal under the Sherman Act, but 
the precise question has never been 
conclusively decided—compare United 
States v. United Shoe Machinery Co. 
(247 U. S. 32) with United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. v. United States (258 U. S. 
451). However, in the General Motors 
case—United States v. General Motors 
Corp. (121 F. (2d) 376, cert. den. 314 U.S. 
618)—the result reached is that full line 
forcing is illegal. There the defendants, 
manufacturers of automobiles, forced 
dealers to exclusively use a financing 
company owned by them, in extending 
credit to all who purchased automobiles 
on time. The Court held that the 
trade-in and financing of automobiles 
was illegally restrained by this practice, 
and, as a practical proposition, upheld 
the division’s views regarding full line 
forcing. 

Third. The idea that an express agree- 
ment between conspirators is essential to 
a conspiracy under the Sherman Act has 
persisted in many quarters from the be- 
ginning, but this view was expressly re- 
pudiated, and the view that a conspiracy 
may be implied from the circumstances 
was reinforced in the Masonite case— 
United States v. Masonite Corporation 
(316 U. S. 265)—where the court reiter- 
ated that circumstantial evidence may be 
relied upon by the Government, in anti- 
trust cases, to establish a conspiracy. 
There, it was also held that a combination 
to fix prices results from adherence to 
prices promulgated by one member of a 
combination, acting independently, where 
all members knew of the plan and were 
bound by separate agreements to adhere 
thereto. 

Fourth. It has never been decided that 
professional “services” were “trade or 
commerce,” within the Sherman Act, but 
in the American Medical Association 
case—American Medical Association v. 
United States (317 U. S. 519) —which in- 
volved the construction of section 3 of the 
Sherman Act—prohibiting any person 
from restraining trade or commerce in 
the District of Columbia—the court de- 
cided that “any person” as used in the 
act includes all who engage in the pro- 
hibited activities, and that it is no excuse 
that they are engaged in an honorable 
profession. And, construing the re- 
mainder of the section, it held that a 
conspiracy among physicians to restrain 
or destroy the competition in and the 
free availability of medical and hospital 
services is illegal. Of course, the question 
whether restraints of competition upon 
the rendition of “services” is illegal under 
sections 1 and 2 of the act is still open, 
but it is probable the court will treat 
“services” as a part of the “trade and 
commerce” of the United States. 

No history of the Antitrust Division 
covering the past 10 years can be com- 
pleted without a review of the Division’s 
effort in behalf of small business. The 
Sherman Act was primarily designed to 
preserve competition. Competition is 
predicated on the principle that there 
must be competitors, 
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The urgent necessity of swift war pro- 
duction brought about a situation where 
the Government began dealing almost 
exclusively with the big companies, 
Senator O’Manoney, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post-War Plan- 
ning, recently made the statement that 
more than 70 percent of all war con- 
tracts were centered in 100 large cor- 
porations. This condition inevitably 
threatened the very existence of count- 
less small business’ establishments 
throughout the country. Numbers of 
them appealed to the Antitrust Division 
as the traditional protector of little com- 
petitors. The work of the Division in 
this respect has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. Literally hundreds of small 
manufacturing plants have been kept in 
operation merely by the fact that the 
Antitrust Division was able to call their 
potential capacities to the attention of 
the contracting officers. 

This work was carried on with no 
headlines. The results are intangible 
things which cannot be reflected in sta- 
tistical tabulations, but the numerous 
letters from businesses which have been 
saved from ruin bring a sense of satis- 
faction and accomplishment to all who 
have participated in this work. 

Events may well prove that the ac- 
complishments of the Small Business 
Section of the Antitrust Division consti- 
tuted the greatest single factor in the 
preservation of the competitive system 
in America. 

Mr. Speaker, I am making this speech 
today not because it deals with a matter 
which is intimately connected with the 
war in which our country is now en- 
gaged. I want to sound this fundamental 
warning: The future of freedom, the 
future of democratic life, for which this 
war is being fought, depends funda- 
mentally upon the peoples of the na- 
tions being stronger than and able to 
control every international cartel or 
monopoly which seeks to make itself su- 
preme over the public welfare and even 
over nations. 

After the last World War the German 
cartelized industry was ready the day the 
war concluded and the day that Ger- 
many acknowledged military defeat, to 
commence its work of gaining an indus- 
trial control through cartelization of 
many of the industries of the entire 
world, a control which stood it in good 
stead when this war came. It is well for 
us to be forewarned. 

The Antitrust Division is an agency of 
government that, in my judgment, has 
rendered an outstanding service. I am 
glad to have my speech concerning that 
agency a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY AND BENEFITS TO 
VETERANS 


Mr. BROOKS. I have heard the re- 
marks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornis], who has 
just preceded me. During the last few 
days I have conferred with him on sev- 
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eral occasions about the matter of the 
handling of discharged servicemen and 
servicewomen as they go back into civil- 
ion life. I am glad at this time to have 
the opportunity of saying that wherever 
the interest of the average man or wher- 
ever the interest of the underprivileged 
is at stake, my friend and distinguished 
colleague from California is always found 
working and fighting, giving to those 
groups in society the privileges to which 
they ought to be, and to which they 
are, entitled under a real democratic sys- 
tem of government. It has been a real 
pleasure to work with him. 

Mr. Speaker, over the last number of 
days there has been one speech after an- 
other on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives having reference to the dis- 
charge of servicemen and servicewomen, 
There have been various criticisms of 
what has not been done and various sug- 
gestions as to what should be done in 
those cases. We all realize we are ap- 
proaching a vastly important problem, a 
problem that will be with us over the 
next generation, perhaps as long as you 
and I live. We want to approach this 
problem in a different manner to that 
which the Congress of the United States 
approached it after the last war. We 
want to be able to give those men as they 
come out of the service a definite pro- 
gram of rights, benefits, and assistance 
to which they as veterans serving in a 
great war are entitled. 

I might say this also—at the present 
time the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House is engaged in hearings cov- 
ering several bills which have for their 
purpose the paying of a mustering-out 
pay to veterans, I have a bill which goes 
a good” deal further in our aid than 
merely paying mustering-out pay. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 9 and 10, in 
Washington, D. C., the National Council 
of American Veterans’ Organizations, 
composed of the national representatives 
of the service organizations of America, 
met and adopted plans for the post-war 
period. One of the recommendations of 
this meeting which I think is entitled to 
great weight is that a 3-month furlough 
before discharge be granted to all mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Need has now become very apparent 
for the enactment of this recommenda- 
tion into law at a very early date. Dur- 
ing the course of the present year, almost 
a million members of the armed forces 
will be discharged and released back into 
civilian life. Many of them are men and 
women who are returned from foreign 
areas disabled and physically unfit to 
carry on with the war effort. Many are 
battle casualties whose cases cry loudly 
for immediate attention. 

Because of these facts, Mr. Speaker, I 
have prepared with the able assistance 
of Mr. Millard Rice, of the Disabled 
American Veterans, and have introduced 
a joint resolution today which will give 
these men and women the help which 
Congress wants them to have at the ter- 
mination of their armed service. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 
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Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my colleague 
from Louisiana who is a member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and who 
has worked long and diligently on mat- 
ters of this character. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I want to 
commend my colleague for presenting 
this legislation. I think he has rendered 
to the country a distinct service and I 
know that his modesty prevents him 
from admitting that he is peculiarly 
qualified to speak and act on this ques- 
tion because the gentleman saw service 
in the First World War and was over- 
seas for a long time and rendered dis- 
tinguished ‘service in that war. I want 
to say to my colleague that I am tre- 
mendously interested in this subject and 
I hope the Committee on Military Affairs 
will bring to the House legislation along 
this line even before the holidays. We 
ought to act and act soon. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank my colleague 
from Louisiana for his very compli- 
mentary remarks. I want to assure him 
that the Committee on Military Affairs 
met this morning and will meet tomor- 
row morning on the subject of muster- 
ing-out pay; and the committee, I be- 
lieve, feels the seriousness of urgent 
action on the matter. 

This resolution provides for the grant- 
ing of a 3-month furlough before dis- 
charge to men and women of the armed 
forces, which includes the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. It will 
permit members of these services to be 
released under furlough into civilian life 
with the knowledge that for 3 months 
they will receive the pay and allowances 
which they by law receive as members 
of the armed forces. During the fur- 
lough time, they may readjust them- 
selves, renew their contacts in business 
life, apply for and receive gainful em- 
ployment and in general make full ar- 
rangements for the return to normal 
civilian life. 

In many cases the families of these 
men in service have moved away from 
their homes. In some cases they have 
consolidated their living quarters with 
those of near relatives. In other cases 
they have followed the servicemen from 
place to place throughout the course of 
their service as long as they are in the 
continental United States, and tried to 
remain with them during their service. 
As a result of this fact, the man or 
woman being discharged from the armed 
services of the Nation finds himself or 
herself in the position of going back 
home, and having to make all necessary 
arrangements for a home, make all ar- 
rangements to return to work and renew 
all of their contacts, literally starting all 
over again in life. 

During the 3-month-furlough period, 
the obligation is placed upon the Gov- 
ernment to assemble their service rec- 
ords, including medical records so that 
at the time of discharge they may im- 
mediately be available for use. 

The facts indicate now that the med- 
ical records are not available in all cases. 
When a man comes to the point of being 
discharged, his medical records may be 
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scattered over several places at distant 
points and time is required to assemble 
these records. As a result of that fact, 
Mr. Speaker, it is impossible for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, under the present 
arrangement in many cases, to make im- 
mediate adjudication of a worthy claim 
for disability benefits. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It seems 


to me that provision in the gentleman’s 
bill will mean the avoidance of a great 
many difficulties that have been con- 
fronted by veterans of the First World 
War. Is that not true? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. One of 
the greatest difficulties they have had in 
many instances has been the absence of 
those records. Under the gentleman’s 
bill. before a man left the service he 
would know where those records were. 

Mr. BROOKS. Proceeding to that 
very point, mentioned by the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Speaker, for the 
purposes of this resolution, the War and 
Navy Departments are authorized to pro- 
vide throughout the United States de- 
mobilization centers to which these men 
and women about to be discharged are 
sent. From the center nearest the home 
he is given 3 months’ furlough with a 
round-trip ticket to his home. At the 
end of the 3-month period he is brought 
back for the final pre-discharge exami- 
nation. At this time he is allowed to file 
applications and claims which are desir- 
able. He is given clerical and technical 
assistance from officers of the Veterans’ 
Administration and is permitted to con- 
sult with representatives of service or- 
ganizations available. The Veterans’ 
Administration is encouraged to process 
immediately claims and to adjudicate 
them at the very moment of discharge. 

And as the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Vooruis] has just indicated, during 
that 3-month period the records of that 
man or woman are assembled at this one 
point—the demobilization center. 

When he returns from his 3-months’ 
furlough his entire record, including 
all of his medical record is right 
there before him. At that particular 
moment when the final physical exami- 
nation is completed and he knows the 
result of it, he can refer to his service 
record and his medical record. That rec- 
ord is available to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration representatives. It will be avail- 
able to representatives of those organiza- 
tions which aid veterans and which are 
recognized by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. So that this serviceman, before 
he receives his discharge, will know as 
far as anyone can know, just what his 
physical condition may be; and he will 
then be advised and counseled as to what 
action he should take in order that his 
disabilities may be translated into action 
by the Veterans’ Administration that he 
may be promptly adjudicated a disabled 
American veteran. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 


Mr. Speak- 
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Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. I am in- 
terested in the fine address the gentle- 
man is making on this very important 
problem. It is certainly something that 
this Congress has got to deal with, and 
of course, the quicker the better. Par- 
ticularily I was interested in the proposal 
of the 3-month furlough. Certainly it 
seems, if practical, that would be very 
desirable; but I was wondering what the 
gentleman had in mind with reference 
to the jurisdiction of that soldier for the 
3 months he would be back home. What 
could he do during that 3-month pe- 
riod? Would he still be a _ soldier? 
Would he wear a uniform? Would he be 
in civilian clothes? Under what juris- 
diction, judicially, would he come? 
There are many problems that would 
arise. 

Mr. BRCOKS. Under this bill he 
would be a furloughed soldier with full 
authority to pursue all arrangements 
necessary to reenter civilian life, and to 
do any kind of work or gainful occupa- 
tion that he desired during that time, 
subject only to the obligation at the end 
of that term to go back and submit to 
his final physical examination and re- 
ceive his discharge from the Army or 
Navy of the United States. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. 
be in uniform? 

Mr. BROOKS. He could bein uniform 
or he may not be in uniform, as he so 
desires. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. The gen- 
tleman would suggest then that under 
his proposal, a man could be on furlough 
and in civilian clothes, and then at the 
proper time go back into the Army with 
his uniform on, in order to be mustered 
out, so to speak? 

Mr. BROOKS. The purpose of the bill 
is to not release a veteran and then lose 
all interest in him. It is to furlough a 
soldier for 90 days, and during that time 
give him all of the aid toward being re- 
employed, and all of the counsel toward 
asserting any claim that he might have 
before the Veterans’ Bureau, or any pref- 
erence that he might have in other agen- 
cies “of Government. When he is dis- 
charged he will be placed back into gain- 
ful employment or if he is disabled, he 
will have his claim recognized promptly 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. I am very 
much in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
proposal. Certainly it seems to me that 
something along this line is going to be 
desirable. However, there is one further 
point. If back home on this 3-month 
furlough, unfortunately he gets into 
some trouble of some kind, by action or 
otherwise, then what would be the juris- 
diction? 

Mr. BROOKS. This is covered in the 
provisions in the bill which provide that 
rules and regulations may be made by 
the Secretaries of War and Navy cover- 
ing the situation during the furlough pe- 
riod. It is the intent and purpose of the 
bill to release that man as far as possible 


Would he 
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from the Army, subject only to returning 
at the end of 90 days for examination 
and discharge. Criminal matters may, 
if it is found desirable, for such a limited 
period, be handled by civil courts as pre- 
scribed by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Suppose a 
man is injured while out on furlough; 
would he then be subject to all the bene- 
fits the same as though he were in the 
service? 

Mr. BROOKS. . There would be no dif- 
ference at all just because he had re- 
ceived a furlough; he would still be in 
the service. A soldier in South America 
given a 30- or 60-day furlough and told 
to go home would be in exactly the same 
situation as the man who reaches the ter- 
mination of his service in the Army and 
who is released for 90 days to go home to 
make arrangements to reenter civilian 
life. This is very important. We can- 
not expect, Mr. Speaker, every man who 
has been away from the United States for 
over 3 years, as some of these men have, 
to come back home and expect to sit 
around the camps after they reach these 
shores again day after day and week 
after week, perhaps running into months, 
so they may be physically examined, 
may be sent to the hospital and reexam- 
ined time and again. They want to get 
back to the homes and the loved ones 
from whom they have been away many 
months. We offer them this furlough of 
3 months that they may go home during 
this time, see their families, make ar- 
rangements to reenter civilian life and 
then come back, and if they are disabled, 
receive the rights and benefits they are 
entitled to from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

If the person about to be discharged 
does not desire to file a claim for a benefit 
with the Veterans’ Administration, he is 
encouraged to seek the help of the United 
States Employment Service or the Reem- 
ployment Division of the Selective Serv- 
ice Administration for the purpose of 
obtaining a job back home. These serv- 
ices are directed to have officers available 
at this time, and the newly made veteran 
is aided in filling out and filing his appli- 
cation for work at the very moment of 
discharge. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last war, when we 
were discharged from the armed forces, 
we were given $60 and were immediately 
“placed on our own.” The purpose of 
this bill is to go further than the Nation 
went with the servicemen in the last war. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to learn of the 
action of the Veterans’ Administration in 
the establishment of an adjudication unit 
at Walter Reed Hospital. This, I under- 
stand, is to be the beginning of this kind 
of service, and that if it works all right 
at Walter Reed Hospital, by agreement 
with the War Department, the service 
will be extended to other War Depart- 
ment hospitals throughout the United 
States. The claims of the disabled mén 
and women may then be studied while 
they are in the hospital in cases of appar- 
ent service-connected disability, and they 
may begin to receive benefits immedi- 
ately upon discharge. This action will 
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not, however, advance the claim of the 
man or woman who is not in a hospital, 
but the stipulations of this resolution wil] 
give him the aid he badly needs. 

Speaking further upon the program 
the Veterans’ Administration has just 
announced, and it follows along with 
the general purposes of the resolution I 
have just introduced, this Administration 
has established at Walter Reed Hospital 
an adjudication unit. It is very evident 
that men who are in the hospital for 
battle wounds, perhaps the loss of an 
arm or a leg, with or without their serv- 
ice records are entitled to some award 
and some adjudication. Under the new 
program of the Administration when 
men are in that condition, they may im- 
mediately file their claims before dis- 
charge in the hospital and submit their 
case for adjudication and an award of 
the bureau. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I addressed the House on the justice 
and necessity of providing a Federal bal- 
lot to enable our gallant soldiers to vote 
in 1944. The argument for a Federal 
ballot is a simple and obvious one; those 
who are fit to fight for America are fit to 
vote in America. Our fighting men are 
our No. 1 class, triple-A citizens by 
virtue of their heroic efforts in defense 
of this Nation. We must assure these 
fighting citizens of access to the ballot. 

Today I want to call the attention of 
the House to the complete inadequacy 
of the existing system for polling our vast 
soldier vote. As the system stands today, 
there are 48 separate and distinct sets 
of requirements, set by the 48 separate 
States. A mass of red tape stands be- 
tween the absentee soldier and the bal- 
lot box. The boys in the slit trenches of 
Tarawa and Italy obviously do not have 
the time to fight their way through this 
red tape. And if they did have the per- 
sistence and time it would still, in most 
cases, be physically impossible for them 
to comply with the various State require- 
ments. 

Allow me to present some facts which 
demonstrate the burden placed on the 
soldier vote by the various State registra- 
tion requirements. There are 39 States 
which require that soldiers must register 
to vote. The only exceptions are the 
States of Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Texas. And registration is 
required in certain parts of both Kansas 
and Minnesota. 

There are 34 States where registration 
is permanent, but men and women in the 
armed forces who are just reaching 21 
will not have registered and have not 
had an opportunity to register. The 
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lowest percentage of registered voters in 
the United States is the 21- to 30-year- 
old group, showing that a large number 
of the soldier citizens of these 34 States 
have not achieved the permanently reg- 
istered status. 

There are nearly as many variations of 
registration requirements as there are 
States. In California, Connecticut,.and 
Montana notice of service in the armed 
forces does not serve to continue regis- 
tration after failure to vote. I under- 
stand that in Louisiana it is necessary 
to reregister every 4 years unless serv- 
ice in the armed forces is known. Reg- 
istration is not permanent in certain lo- 
calities in Missouri and Nebraska and is 
permanent in others. In New York the 
execution of a war-voter’s oath in sign- 
ing an absentee ballot constitutes regis- 
tration. 

I have been told that absentee soldiers 
are not allowed to register in New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, Wyoming, and sections of Ne- 
braska. New Jersey is the only State 
mentioned above whose legislature meets 
in 1944. All other States would have to 
call special sessions of their legislatures 
in order to write new laws, or in some 
cases, institute constitutional amend- 
ments to change their absentee-voting 
machinery for 1944. 

These facts show the failure of our 
existing soldier-voting machinery. I 
submit that it is obvious that we must 
correct this failure with an efficient uni- 
form Federal ballot which will allow our 
fighting men to vote to assure them the 
triple-A grade of citizenship they are 
defending. 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1940 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940 by providing insurance benefits 
in the amount of $5,000 for the parents, 
regardless of dependency, of those per- 
ons in active service who died in line of 
duty after October 8, 1940, and before 
April 20, 1942. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 20, 1941, 
we enacted Public Law No. 360 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session. 
Under this act automatic,insurance ben- 
efits were provided for any person who 
was killed in line of duty on and after 
October 8, 1940, and within 120 days 
after the date of the enactment of said 
bill, which would be April 20, 1942. 
These benefits, in the amount of $5,000 
are payable to the following beneficiaries 
and in the order named: . 

(A) To the widow or widower of the in- 
sured, if living and while unremarried. 

(B) lf no widow or widower entitled 
thereto, to the child or children of the 
insured, if living, in equal shares. 


With- 


(C) If no widow or widower entitled there- 
to, or child, to the dependent mother or 
father of the insured, if living, in equal 
shares, 


Under the bill I have introduced I am 
striking the word “dependent” as it ap- 
plies to the mother or father of the in- 
sured soldier, It is the purpose of my bill 
to pay to the parents of every boy losing 
his life during this period the sum of 
$5,000, irrespective of dependency. 

I feel that this is the least that we can 
do for these parents. Many of these 
boys were just out of school and had 
never been in a position to contribute to 
the support of their parents. It is im- 
possible in most cases for any degree of 
dependency to be established. I think 
it is unjust and unfair to ask these par- 
ents to make such a showing. It is call- 
ing upon them to stultify themselves by 
taking a mercenary attitude, which they 
refuse to do, 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing that this 
Congress can do that will compensate 
these parents for the loss of their sons, 
We have been very liberal in this war 
in the matter of payments and benefits 
to our soldiers. I think it is only fair 
that we should extend this same consid- 
eration to these parents. The payment 
of $5,000 can only be a slight token of 
our appreciation for the costly sacrifice 
that they have laid upon the altar of 
freedom. 

I am informed that a large number of 
these cases have accumulated in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Under the pres- 
ent law no payment of benefits can be 
made unless dependency can be estab- 
lished. These parents had no thought 
of any financial gain. when their sons 
entered the service, many by enlistment, 
No thought was given to insurance, as 
at that time we were at peace, and war 
was considered improbable, I think this 
Congress now has an opportunity to ex- 
press its gratitude by making these bene- 
fits available in all cases where boys have 
given up their lives in the defense of 
their country without having in force 
the insurance provided for under the 
War Risk Insurance Act. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. O’TOOLE (at the request of Mr. 
Kennepy), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Pace (at the request of Mr. 
RamsPeck), for the remainder of this 
week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. THomason (at the request of 
Mr. LutuHer A. Jonnson), for rest of this 
week, on account of important official 
business with the War Department as a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

To Mr. SmitH of Ohio (at the request 
of Mr. McGrecor), for 1 day, on account 
of attending a funeral. 

To Mr. Sasscer (at the request of Mr. 
Warp), for 1 day, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), for 2 days, 
on account of illness. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 247. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Richard Dodge Beale, deceased; 

H.R.937. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Luther Clyde Nanny; 

H.R.1973..An act for the relief of Albert 
Ferguson and Ozelle Ferguson; 

H.R. 2188. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the payment of allowance on death 
of officer or enlisted man to widow, or person 
designated, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2190. An act for the relief of Mar- 
guerite R. McElroy; 

H.R. 2299. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; 

H.R.3070. An act to repeal the Chinese 
exclusion acts, to establish quotas, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3309. An act to suspend temporarily 
the application of sections 3114 and 3115 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; 

H. R. 3363. An act extending the time with- 
in which applications under section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code must be made; 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the fortieth anniversary of the first 
airplane flight by Wilbur and Orville Wright; 
and 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to extend 
the time limit for immunity. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 648. An act for the relief of Arthur C. 
Norcutt; 

8.890. An act for the relief of the Wash- 
ington, Brandywine & Point Lookout Rail- 
road Co.; 

8.1001. An act for 
Meadow Brook Club; 

S.10388. An act for the relief of Verna 
Mae Rossell and Winifred Rossell Mooney; 

S. 1049. An act to autnorize the payment 
of additional compensation to special coun- 
sel in the case of United States against 
Standard Oil Co. of California; 

&. 1282. An act for the relief of Eric 
Rodgers; 

8.1290. An act for the relief of William 
Carroll Knox; and 

8.1315. An act providing for the transfer 
to the custody and control of the Secretary 
of the Navy of certain lands comprising a 
portion of Croatan National Forest in the 
State of North Carolina. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjour :ed until tomorrow, 
Thursday, December 9, 1943, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


the relief of the 


W. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 3805. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 by provid- 
ing insurance benefits, regardless of de- 
pendency, for the parents and other relatives 
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of those persons in active service who died 

in line of duty after October 8, 1940, and be- 

fore April 20, 1942, without having in force 

at the time of such death insurance under the 

War Risk Insurance Act, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 3806. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of morticians as commissioned officers 
in the Medical Corps of the Army and the 
Medical Corps of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R.3807. A bill to provide for the ex- 
tension of certain oil and gas leases; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 3808. A bill to increase allowances 
for clerk hire in post offices of the third class, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R.3809. A bill providing for classifica- 
tion of clerks in third-class post offices, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H.R.2810. A bill to provide for the sus- 
pension of the point-rationing system with 
respect to meat for 60 days; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PRACHT: 

H.R. 3811. A bill to protect classified civil- 
service employees; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3812 (by request). A bill to authorize 
suits for benefits claimed to be payable under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. J. Res. 204. A joint resolution to pro- 
vide an orderly method of demobilization 
for members of the armed services of the 
United States; to aid in obtaining suitable 
employment for such persons; to provide 
an orderly method for speeding up and 
handling of claims and applications; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. Res. 375. A resolution requesting cer- 
tain information from the Attorney General 
on the authority for transferring to the War 
Food Administrator certain duties placed 
by statute upon the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FENTON: 

H.R. 3813. A bill for the relief of J. Ralph 

Datesman; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MOTT: 

H.R. 3814. A bill for the relief of M. Send- 

ers & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 3815. A bill to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decision of the Court of Claims in 
a suit instituted by the Mount Vernon, 
Alexandria & Washington Railway Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Texas: 

H.R.3816. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Acker, Jr.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
end papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
end referred as follows: 
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3959. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of Anna 
M. Lakin and 21 other residents of Kahoka, 
Mo., requesting the passage of House bill 
2082, which seeks the enactment of prohi- 
bition for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3960. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of J. A. 
Austin and 19 other citizens of Fruita, Colo., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Com-aittee on the Judiciary. 

3961. Also, petition of Vernon V. Blosser 
and 25 other citizens of New Lebanon, Ohio, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8962. Also, petition of Bertha Bovair and 
17 o’her citizens of Glens Falls, N. Y., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the. winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3963. Also, petition of Rev. Alfred Gil- 
berg and 61 other citizens of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3964. Also, petition of Mrs. Jean E. Moffatt 
and 40 other citizens of Los Angeles, Calif., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
pow‘r, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3965. Also, petition of Leona B. Clarke and 
83 other citizens of Merced, Calif., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3966. Also, petition of Rev. Charles D. Pat- 
terson and 147 other citizens of Indianapolis, 
Ind., urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3967. Also, petition of Eilman C. Ott and 
46 other citizens of Fairmount, Ind., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3968. Also, petition of Marian Mann and 
47 other citizefts of Lockport, N. Y., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
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reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3969. Also, petition of David Ginder ana 
194 other citizens of Middletown, Pa., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3970. Also, petition of Bertha P. Finn and 
20 other citizens of Hatboro, Pa., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3971. Also, petition of Marcum B. May and 
68 other citizens of Barker, N. Y., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3972. Also, petition of Rev. L. G. Armbrust 
and 86 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3973. Also, petition of R. F. Mumford and 
40 other citizens of Arago, Oreg., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3974. Also, petition of Delmar D. Yocum and 
35 other citizens of Bynumville, Mo., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8975. Also, petition of Mrs. C. N. Lorham 
and 34 other citizens of Culdesac, Idaho, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3976. Also, petition of D. E. Shumaker and 
382 other citizens of St. Johns, Mich., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3977. Also, petition of Mrs. Malcolm 
Gustafson and 21 other citizens of Albert 
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City, Iowa, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, @ measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3978. Also, petition of Florence P. Cook and 
40 other citizens of West Chester, Pa., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials neeessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3979. Also, petition of Mrs. W. S. Wait and 
22 other citizens of Perkins, Okla., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3980. By Mr. CASE: Petition of John 
Adams, secretary of South Dakota Implement 
Dealers Association, urging promotion and 
development of a Missouri River project for 
food control; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

3981. Also, petition of the council on war 
and post-war problems, of the University of 
South Dakota, signed by Dean Marshall Mc- 
Kusick, chairman; R. F. Patterson, secretary; 
and Dr. I, D. Weeks, president of the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, urging promotion and 
development of a Missouri River project for 
flood control; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

3982. By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Petition of the 
railway employees in Quincy, Ill., urging en- 
actment of House bill 3396; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3983. By Mr. HAGEN: Petition of Emelia 
Erickson, Alma Erickson, and 28 other citi- 
zens of Thief River Falls, Minn., advocating 
the passage of House bill 2082, a bill pro- 
hibiting manufacture, sale, and/or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3984. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition of the 
members of Lodge No. 444, International As- 
sociation of Machinists of Sioux City, Iowa, 
urging support of House Joint Resolution 
187; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3985. By Mr. KING: Petition of Thaddeus 
F. Olk, of Los Angeles, Calif., signed by 235 
constituents, stating that food subsidies as 
outlined by the President are absolutely es- 
sential in holding food prices in check and 
averting inflation; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

3986. Also, petition of members of the 
Brethren Church of Hermosa Beach, Calif., 
of which Rev. Royal D. Glick is pastor, urging 
passage of the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082, which 
would prohibit the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquor in the 
United States for the duration of the war and 
until the termination of demobilization; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3987. Also, petition of I. J. Spencer, of Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif., and signed by members 
of the Congregational Church of Redondo 
Beach, of which Rev. Charles Thomas is pas- 
tor, urging passage of the Bryson bill, H. R. 
2082, which would prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic liquor in 
the United States for the duration of the war 
and until the termination of demobilization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3988. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Association of Western State Engineers, 
adopted at Denver, Colo., October 25-26, 1943, 
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relative to maintenance of stream gaging un- 
der the adopted policy of equal participation 
by the States and the United States; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

3989. Also, resolution of the Ninety-first 
Division Association of San Francisco, Calif., 
requesting that action be taken to remove 
the restrictions imposed by the Department 
of Agriculture on the growing of tobacco, and 
that the Department of Agriculture revise 
all quotas on the growing of tobacco for the 
manufacture of cigarettes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

3990. Also, resolution of the Philippine So- 
ciety of California, San Francisco, relative to 
remitting all charges for transportation and 
living expenses en route of all American 
repatriates returning from countries held by 
the enemy and where their financial resources 
are frozen, etc.; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3991. Also, resolution of the San Francisco 
Chapter, No. 3, Disabled American Veterans, 
dated November 4, 1943, requesting that ac- 
tion be taken to remove the restrictions im- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture on 
manufacturers of tobacco products, including 
cigarettes, and, further, that the lend-lease 
program be restricted to a degree where it 
will have the use only of such surplus tobacco 
products and cigarettes as may be available 
efter our armed forces have been fully and 
adequately supplied; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3992. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Jennie E. 
Hovey and others, of Howell County, Mo., 
urging support of House bill 2082, introduced 
by Hon. JosepH R. Bryson, of South Carolina, 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war and until the termina- 
tion of demobilization; to the Committee on 
the Jud’ciary. 

3993. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture, rel- 
ative to subsidies and price-control policies; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3994. By Mr. GRIFFITHS: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Washington County, Ohio, sup- 
porti.g House bill 2082, prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of de- 
mobilization; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, DeceMBER 9, 1943 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, December 7, 
1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of the living and of the living 
dead, Thou bringest forth Thy righteous- 
ness as the light and Thy judgment as 
the noonday. Cause us to hear Thy lov- 
ing kindness in the morning, for in Thee 
do we trust. 

Upon our spirits as we come today 
there rests the sadness of farewell at 
the sudden passing from our side and 
sight of a loved figure, who for so many 
years bowed in reverence here at the 
hour of the morning prayer and in whose 
thoughts daily was the ministry of the 
petitions here offered to those whose 
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lives they might touch across this broad 
land. We thank Thee for the life and 
service of this servant of Thine and of 
the Nation, who wore ever the white 
flower of a blameless life; whose personal 
bearing stamped him as one of Thy 
noblemen, whose gentleness made him 
great, whose rare qualities of heart 
and mind endeared him to the Mem- 
bers of this body and whose very 
countenance was as a parchment of 
peace. In this temple of freedom 
whose courts he had trod with joyful fi- 
delity for threescore and six years, see- 
ing and recording the moving pageant 
of the Nation's life, he has lingered un- 
til the light of a coming victory over 
the tyranny which threatened us and 
all the world reddens the sky. And now, 
as aged Simeon of old, he has fallen on 
sleep at his post of service with the 
parting benediction, “Now lettest Thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation.” We pray 
that Thou wilt pour the benediction of 
Thy consolation upon his dear ones who 
sit today in the bowed circle of grief. 
Bring us all to the homeland of Thine 
eternal love and to the inheritance of the 
saints in light. We ask it in the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, December 8, 1943, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
171) to permit the importation from for- 
eign countries free of duty, during a 
period of 90 days, of certain grains and 
other products to be used for livestock 
and poultry feed, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON PERSONNEL OF THE LAND FORCES 


A confidential letter from the Secretary of 
War, reporting, pursuant to law, relative to 
personnel of the land forces on October 31, 
1943; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPoRT OF COMMISSION ON LICENSURE HEALING 
ArTs Practice Act, DistrRicr or COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President of the Com- 
mission on Licensure Healing Arts Practice 
Act, District of Columbia, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Com- 
mission on Licensure Healing Arts Practice 
Act, District of Columbia, 1928, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


LIMITATION ON SEVERAL AGENCIES—EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR TRAVEL, PRINTING AND BINDING, 
AND PURCHASE OF MOTOR-PROPELLED PASSEN= 
GER-CARRYING VEHICLES 
A letter from the Director of the Budget, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of let- 

ters addressed to the heads of the Division of 

Central Administrative Services, Foreign Eco- 

nomic Administration, National War Labor 
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Board, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and Office of War Information, estab- 
lishing limitations on the amounts which 
may be expended for travel, printing and 
binding, and the purchase of motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


LOANS BY THE R. F. C.: AMENDMENT OF 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ACT—PETI- 
TICN 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I as! 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorpD, without all the signatures 
attached thereto, and appropriately re- 
ferred a petition I have received from 
Norton County Kans., which is signed 
by a large number of farmers and busi- 
nessmen, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 742, relating to rural elec- 
trification, introduced by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RusSsELL]. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, without all the 
signatures attached, as follows: 

NorTON, KANS., November 2, 1943. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senior Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Senator Capper: The undersigned 
farmers and businessmen in Norton County 
urge your support of the pending Russell- 
Rankin bill (S. 742 and H. R. 878), relating 
to rural electrification. We feel that the 
passage of this bill will be of great kencfit 
to rural areas in all parts of the United 
States and especially in the Middle West. 
Its passage, we feel, will make possibie the 
benefits of electricity to large areas which 
cannot now be served. 

We sincerely urge your assistance in mak- 
ing possible the enactment of this legislation 
into law. 

GrorcEe C. RUMSEY, 
RAYMOND WENDEL, 
W. S. FIe._p 
(And sundry other citizens of Norton 
County, Kans.). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 1311. A bill for the relief of Dan 
Crotts; without amendment (Rept. No. 579); 

H.R. 3076. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Arthur J. Martin, Jr., a 
minor; without amendment (Rept. No. 580); 
and 

H.R.3189. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Lewis; without amendment (Rept. No. 581). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S.1112. A bill for the relief of Taylor W. 
Tonge; without amendment (Rept. No. 582); 

S. 1399. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Knowles; without amendment (Rept. No. 
533); 

S. 1433. A bill for the relief of Clarence A, 
Giddens; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
584); and 

S. 1484. A bill for the relief of Walte> Eu- 
gene Hayes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
585). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S.616. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Vullo; with amendments (Rept. No. 586). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Ciaims; 
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§.1326. A bill for the relicf of Charles A. 
Straka; with amendments (Rept. No. 587); 

H.R. 5590. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ren- 
zie Graham; without amendment (Rept. No. 
588); and 

H.R. 2340. A bill for the relief of the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 589). 

By Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H.R. 2131. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Angell; with an amendment (Rept. No. 590). 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for Mr. MaLoney), from 
the Committee on Immigration: 

H.R. 480. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
P. Mastrilli; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
591). 

By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H.R. 850. A bill for the relief of George M. 
Louie; without amendment (Rept. No. 582); 
and 

H. R. 1467. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Rev. Julius Paal; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 693). 

By Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on Im- 
migration: 

S. 556. A bill for the relief of Pedro Jose 
Arrecoechea; without amendment (Rept. No. 
594). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH: 

5. 1583. A bill to provide that F-1 loans 
under the Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration loan program shall be deemed to 
have been made upon the same terms and 
conditions as F-2 loans under such program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(Mr. GILLETTE introduced Senate bill 
1584, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. BRIDGES (for himself and Mr. Aus- 
TIN) introduced Senate bill 1585, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 1586. A bill for the relief of Joseph Mrak; 

to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. BROOKS: 

S. 1587. A bill for the relief of Delbert Hen- 

son; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. O’DANIEL: 

S. 1588. A bill for the relief of Charlie Hol- 

comb; to the Committee on Claims. 


TAX UPON CERTAIN TRANSFERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President. about 
2 weeks ago I referred on this floor to 
the great concern existing throughout 
the country because of the possibility of 
an uncontrolled boom in land prices, 
At that time I introduced a bil designed 
to deter that trend. I also stated that 
the Department of Agriculture had under 
consideration another proposal ap- 
proaching the subject in a different way. 
I further called attention to the fact 
that I was fully aware that under the 
Constitution revenue bills could not be 
originated in this body. However, I 
made the statement for information, 


with a notice that I expected to present’ 


the bill as an amendment to the first 
revenue bill which should be made avail- 
able. 

I am now sending to the desk a bill 
which has had the complete study of the 
Department of Agriculture on the same 
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subject matter. It has been submitted 
to the Treasury Department, to Mr. Vin. 
son, the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and to several governmental agen- 
cies. It has at least their approval, I 
understand it is to be offered in the other 
House. But because of the time element, 
which is of paramount importance, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce this 
further bill and have it printed for the 
information of the Senate. I give notice 
that it is my intention to offer it as an 
amendment to the revenue bill which 
we hope will soon be reported by the 
Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1584) to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. GILuette, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Commiitee on Finance, 


MUSTER-OUT PAY TO MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for my- 
self and the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AvSsTIN] a bill dealing with 
mustering-out payments to members of 
the armed forces, and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, The bill I am introducing for the 
senior Senator from Vermont and myself 
approaches the problem from a different 
point of view than the bill sponsored and 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BarRKLEY]. Inasmuch as 
hearings are to be held on this subject I 
desire to introduce the bill at this time. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1585) to provide mustering-out payment 
to members of the armed forces, intro- 
duced by Mr. Brinces (for himself and 
Mr. AUSTIN), was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) 
to permit the importation from foreign 
countries free of duty, during a period of 
90 days, of certain grains and other 
products to be used for livestock and 
poultry feed, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

ANNA BELLE LLOYD 


Mr, TYDINGS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 218), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


vesolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Anna 
Belle Lloyd, widow of Daniel B. Lloyd, late an 
official reporter of debates of the Senate, a 
sum equal to 1 year’s compensation at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
exnensés and all other allowances. 


REHABILITATION OF DEMOBILIZED 
VETERANS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a form letter which is being sent 
to Members of Congress, after having 
first been published by various news- 
papers. The letter relates to veterans 
of World War No, 2. I ask that it be 
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printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
that there also be printed at this point 
in the Recorp the reply which I am 
sending to the letter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

WRITE Your CONGRESSMAN 


Date: DecemBer 5, 1943, 
Hon. Mr. WILEY, 
Member of Congress, Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I call on you to support legislation that will 
provide mustering-out pay, clothing, and hos- 
pitalization facilities for discharged service- 
men immediately upon their return to 
civilian life. 

Let’s not have any bemedaled apple ped- 
diers after this war. 

I wish to register my protest against the 
‘lect of wounded, disabled, and mentally 
: men of the armed forces who have been 
harged without any provision for their 
e and treatment. 
I petition you, as my Representative in 
Congress, to do all in your power to see that 
those who fought and bled to preserve the 
American way of life will be assured the 
necessities of life upon their discharge from 
the armed forces. 

This is urgent. Please act now. 

Sincerely, 

Name: Mr. and Mrs. Junior H. PLEvss, 
Address: Manitowoc, Wis. 

Here is the list of your Wisconsin Senators 
and Congressmen. Write or wire your pro- 
test to both of your Senators and the Repre- 
sentative of your district at Washington at 
once. 


ean tH 


SENATORS 
Roeert M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr. 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

REPRESENTATIVES 


First District: LAWRENCE H. SMITH. 
Second District: Harry SAUTHOFF. 
Third District: WILLIAM H. STEVENSON. 
Fourth District: THap F. WASIELEWSKI. 
Fifth District: Howarp J. McMurray, 
Sixth District: Frank B. KEEre. 
Seventh District: Rem F. Murray. 
Eighth District: La VERN R. DILWwEa. 
Ninth District: Mertrn HULL. 

Tenth District: ALvIn E,. O’KoONSKI. 


DEAR CONSTITUENT: I have your communi- 
cation regarding relief for veterans of World 
War No. 2 who are returning every day from 
the battle fronts of the world and the training 
camps of the Nation to civilian life, without 
aid or sustenance except that which might 
be provided by private means or charity. 

I am thoroughly in accord with your sug- 
gestion that I “support legislation that would 
provide mustering-out pay, clothing, and 
hospitalization facilities for discharged serv- 
icemen immediately upon ther return to 
Civilian life.” 

However, I do not think that goes far 
enough. Our returning servicemen are re- 
turning with a problem far greater than can 
be solved in terms of dollars and’cents. They 
are coming back, brave men who have given 
up everything they have lived for in order 
to fight a grim defense of principles we all 
hold dear. They have proven beyond doubt 
their belief in those principles. 

Among those principles, certainly, is an 
important one—self-respect, which cannot 
be purchased in dollars and cents. It must 
be purchased by contributing our own hon- 
est share to community life. In other words, 
these returning veterans must have jobs. 

Some time previous to receiving your com- 
munication, Thursday, December 2 last, to 
be exact, I presented on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, bill 1566 which would provide this very 
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service; getting jobs for our returning serv- 
icemen. At that time I expressed myself in 
full accord with legislation already pending 
for demobilization pay, social security, and 
insured life insurance. I haye already ap- 
peared in the Senate a number of times on 
behalf of veterans’ legislation. You may be 
sure that I shall continue to doso. I believe 
it is our most important problem. Our $300,- 
000,000,000 debt is of the greatest importance, 
but greater still are these 10,000,000 re- 
turning young men who will be the ones to 
carry on the traditions of the past. For that 
matter, and considering the $300,000,000,000 
debt, it will be these 10,000,000 young men 
who will begin the solution of that debt and 
our other multifarious post-war problems, 
With many thanks for your interest. 
Yours for victory, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF FEDERAL OLEO- 
MARGARINE TAX—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on the subject of pending 
legislation to repeal the Federal tax on oleo- 
margarine, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MY WORK WITH THE TRUMAN COMMIT- 
TEE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR FERGUSON 


[Mr. WHITE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “My Work With the Truman Com- 
mittee,” delivered by Senator FERGUSON at 
Washington, D. C., on December 3, 1943, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ROLL-BACK SUBSIDIES—EDITORIAL FROM 
NEW YORK TIMES 

[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Holding the Line,” published in 

the New York Times of December 9, 1943, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY DR. FRANK W. BALLOU AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER IN HIS HONOR 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by Dr. Frank W. Ballcu at a testi- 
monial dinner given in his honor by the 

Washington Board of Trade on December 8, 

1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
at the end of the last call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Clark, Idaho Johnson, Calif, 
Andrews Clark, Mo, Johnson, Colo, 
Austin Danaher Kilgore 
Bailey Davis La Follette 
Ball Downey Langer 
Bankhead Eastland Lodge 

Barkley Ellender Lucas 

Bridges Ferguson McCarran 
Brooks George McClellan 
Buck Gerry McFarland 
Burton Gillette McKellar 
Bushfield Green Maybank 
Butler Guffey Mead 

Byrd Gurney Millikin 
Capper Hawkes Moore 
Caraway Hayden Murdock 
Chandler Hill Murray 
Chavez Holman O’Daniel 
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Overton Taft Van Nuys 
Radcliffe Thomas,Idaho Wallgren 
Reed Thomas, Okla. Walsh, Mass. 
Revercomb Thomas, Utah Walsh, N. J. 
Robertson Tobey Wherry 
Russell Truman White 
Scrugham Tunnell Wiley 
Shipstead Tydings Willis 
Smith Vandenberg 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bons], the 
Senator from Virginia {Mr. Grass], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LOoNEY], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Preprer], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are absent from the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Briso], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney!], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Rreynotps], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr., 
HatcuH! is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary]! and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. NYE] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Wrson] 
is necessarily absent because of a bad 
cold. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sen- 
ators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

Under the order entered at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY], the Senate will proceed 
to consider measures on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
with Calendar No. 530. 

JOSEPH MORET 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1325) for the relief of Joseph 
Moret, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$17,191.- 
66” and insert “$5,845.16”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joseph Moret, of 
Palm City, Calif., the sum of $5,845.16, in full 
satisfaction of his claims against the United 
States for compensation (1) for the death 
of his wife, Ella Moret, who died as a result 
of personal injuries sustained by her when 
a United States Navy airplane crashed into 
the private residence of the said Joseph Moret 
in Palm City, Calif., on February 17, 1943; 
and (2) for damage to his grounds, residence 
and personal property as a result of such 
accident: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 


to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ROPERT GRIFFIN 


The bill CH. R. 302) for the relief of 
Robert Griffin was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SAMUEL J. D. MARSHALL 


The bill (H. R. 2545) for the relief of 
Samuel J. D. Marshall was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

VICTOR H. LOFTUS 


The bill (H. R. 3299) for the relief of 
Victor H. Loftus was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


W. R. JORDAN AND MABEL JORDAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1391) for the relief of W. R. Jor- 
dan and Mabel Jordan, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “$4,000”, so as to 
meke the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to W. R. Jordan 
and Mabel Jordan, of Luverne, N. Dak., the 
sum of 84,000, in full satisfaction of their 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for the death of their son, John Jor- 
dan, who died of injuries sustained by him 
as the result of an accident which occurred 
when the automobile in which he was riding 
was struck by a truck used for and under 
the control of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration near Edinburg, N. Dak., on Aug- 
ust 14, 1941: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
fcr a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MRS. J. D. PRICE 


The bill (H. R. 1640) for the relief of 
Mrs. J. D. Price was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RONALD A. COX 


The bill (H. R. 1933) for the relief of 
Ronald A. Cox was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 


q 


and passed, 


CARL SWANSON, GERALDINE CECELIA 
SWANSON, A MINOR, AND ALMER SWAN- 
SON 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H. R. 1875) for the relief of Carl 

Swanson, Geraldine Cecelia Swanson, a 

ininor, and Almer Swanson, which had 

been reported from the Committee on 
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Claims with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 2, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “$2,500” and insert “$1,574.05.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amerfdment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

THE POLL TAX 


The bill (H.R. 7) making unlawful the 
requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a pri- 
mary or other elections for national of- 
fices, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL PAY FOR 

EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE OF RURAL 

CARRIERS 


The bill (H. R. 2080) to provide tem- 
porary additional pay for equipment 
maintenance for each carrier in Rural 
Mail Delivery Service was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

COURT REPORTERS IN UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 620) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of court reporters for the district 
courts of the United States to fix their 
duties, to provide for their compensa- 
tion, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments. 

The first amendment of the committee 
was, in section 1, page 2, line 1, after the 
name “District of Columbia,” to insert 
“and the district courts in the Territories 
and insular possessions”; in line 4, after 
the period, to insert “The number of re- 
porters to be so appointed shall be de- 
termined by the Judicial Conference of 
Senior Circuit Judges (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the judicial conference)”; in 
line 13, after the period, to strike out 
“The number of reporters to be so ap- 
pointed shall be determined by the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the Senior Circuit 
Judges (hereinafter referred to as the 
judicial conference)”; on page 3, line 14, 
after the word “parties,” to insert “with 
the approval of the sitting judge”; in 
line 24, after the word “recorded,” to 
insert “and has agreed to pay the fee 
therefor”; on page 4, line 4, after the 
word “certify” to insert “all pleas and 
proceedings in connection with the im- 
position of sentence in criminal proceed- 
ings and”; in line 11, after the word 
“proceeding,” to insert ‘such transcript 
shall be prima facie evidence in any 
court of the proceedings therein re- 
ported, and the same shall be forthwith 
certified by the clerk as having been 
filed”; in line 14, to strike out “No tran- 
scripts” and insert “Transcripts”; in 
line 14, after the word “of,” to insert 
“evidence taken, argument offered, or 
oral utterances made in the course of”; 
in line 17, to strike out “except those” 
and to insert “when”; in line 18, after 
the word “appointed,” to insert “when 
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approved by the court”; on page 5, line 
6, after the words “per annum” to strike 
out “except that if the amount of time 
any reporter is required to attend upon 
the court in the performance of his 
duties exceeds 30 weeks annually, as 
determined by the judicial conference, 
the salary may in the discretion of the 
judicial conference be fixed in that in- 
stance at an amount not exceeding $5,000 
per annum”; on page 5, after the word 
“employment,” in line 15, to strike out 
“Necessary equipment and supplies for 
recording the proceedings shall be fur- 
nished to the reporter by the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States 
Courts”; in line 18, after the word “All” 
to strike out “other”; in line 19, after 
the word “expense” and the period, to 
strike out “in addition, the” and to in- 
sert “The”; in line 24, after the word 
“conference” and the period, to strike out 
“The fees for transcripts furnished to a 
judge for his personal use shall be paid 
by the United States out of money ap- 
propriated for that purpose”; on page 6, 
line 11, after the word “judge” to insert 
“or a circuit judge,” so as to make the 
section read: 


That the Judicial Code (act of March 3, 
1911, 36 Stat. 1089, as amended) is hereby 
amended by inserting after section 5 thereof 
a new section 5a, entitled “Court Reporters,” 
as follows: 

“Sec. 5a. Court reporters.— 

“(a) Appointment: Each district court of 
the United States, including the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia and the district courts in the Terri- 
tories and insular possessions, shall appoint 
one or more court reporters for the district 
court in the manner provided for the ap- 
pointment of the clerks of said courts. The 
number of reporters to be so appointed shall 
be determined by the Judicial Conference of 
Senior Circuit Judges (hereinafter referred to 
as the judicial conference). The persons to 
be so appointed shall possess the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the satisfactory perform- 
ance of the dutics specified in subdivision 
(b) of this section, to be determined by 
standards which shall be formulated from 
time to time by the judicial conference, and 
shall take an oath to perform faithfully such 
duties. The court, with the approval of the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts (hereinafter referred to 
as the Director) may appoint additional re- 
porters for temporary service not exceeding 
3 months, when there is more reporting work 
in the district than can be promptly per- 
formed by the authorized number of report- 
ers and the urgency is so great as to render 
it impracticable to obtain the approval of 
the judicial conference. If the court and the 
judicial conference are of the opinion that in 
any district it is in the public interest that 
the duties of reporter should be combined 
with those of any other employee of the 
court, the judicial conference may authorize 
such a combination of positions and fix the 
salary therefor, as provided by subsection (c) 
hereof, any provision of iaw to the Contrary 
notwithstanding. 

“(b) Duties: One of the reporters so ap- 
pointed for each district court shall attend 
at each session of the court and at every 
other proceeding that may be designated by 
rule of procedure or order of court or by one 
of the jucges of the court, and shall record 
verbatim by shorthand or by mechanical 
means (1) all proceedings in criminal cases 
had in open court, whether in connection 
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with plea, trial, or sentence; (2) all pro- 
dings in all other cases had in open court 
less the parties with the approval of the 
ting judge shall specifically agree to the 
trary; and (8) such other proceedings 

, judge of the court may direct or as may 

required by rule of procedure or order of 
he court or as may be requested by any party 
to the proceeding. The reporter shall attach 
his official certificate to the original short- 
hand notes or other original records so taken 
nd promptly file them with the clerk of the 

rt, who shall preserve them in the public 
rds of the court for not less than 10 
ars. Upon the request of any party to any 
ceeding which has been so recorded and 
has agreed to pay the fee therefor or of a 
judge of the court, the reporter shall 
mptly transcribe the original records of 
he requested parts of the proceedings and 
ttach thereto his official certificate, and shall 
then deliver the transcript to the party or 
ige making the request. He shall also 
nscribe and certify all pleas and proceed- 

; in connection with the imposition of 
sentence in criminal proceedings and such 
- parts of the record of proceedings as 
may be required by rule of procedure or order 

f court. The reporter shall promptly de- 
liver to the clerk for the records of the court 
a certified copy of any transcript that he 
may make of any part of the record of any 
roceeding, such transcript shall be prima 
facie evidence in any court of the proceedings 
therein reported, and the same shall be forth- 
with certified by the clerk as having been 
filed. Transcripts of evidence taken, argu- 
ment offered, or oral utterances made in the 
course of the proceedings of the court shall 

considered as official when made from 
the records taken by the reporter so ap- 
pointed when approved by the court. The 

d original notes or other original rec- 
ords and the said copy of transcript shall 
be open to inspection in the office of the 
clerk as provided by law with respect to books 
containing the docket or minute of judg- 
ments, or decrees thereof. 

“(c) Compensation: Each reporter so ap- 
pointed shall receive an annual salary, to 
be fixed from time to time by the judicial 
conference and to be paid in the same man- 
ner and at the same time that the salary 
of the clerk of the court is paid. In fixing 
such salary the judicial conference shall take 
into account in each instance the amount of 
time the reporter is required to be in attend- 
ance upon the court engaged in the perform- 
ance of his duties. Such salary shall not 
exceed $3,000 per annum. The reporter shall 
also receive his traveling expenses and ex- 
penses incurred for subsistence within the 
limitations prescribed by law for clerks of 
district courts while necessarily absent on 
official business from the place of his regular 
employment. All supplies shall be furnished 
I the reporter at his own expense. The 
reporter may charge and collect from parties, 
including the United States, who request 
transcripts, such fees therefor and no other, 
as may be prescribed from time to time by 
the court subject to the approval of the 
judicial conference. No fee shall be charged 
or taxed for any copy of a transcript de- 
livered to the clerk for the records of the 
court as required by subdivision (b) of this 
section. Fees for transcripts furnished in 
criminal or habeas corpus proceedings to 
persons allowed to sue, defend, or appeal in 
forma pauperis shall be paid by the United 
States out of money appropriated for that 
purpose; and the fees for transcripts fur- 
nished in other than criminal or habeas cor- 
pus proceedings to persons permitted to ap- 
peal in forma pauperis shall also be paid 
by the United States if the trial judge or 
a Circuit Judge shall certify that the appeal 
is not frivolous but presents a substantial 
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question. Except as to transcripts that are 
to be paid for by the United States, the re- 
porter may require any party requesting a 
transcript to prepay the estimated fee there- 
for in advance of delivery of the transcript. 

“(d) Adminictration: The judicial confer- 
ence shall supervise and direct the adminis- 
tration of this section. Subject to this sec- 
tion and pertinent laws, it shall be the duty 
of the court to supervise and direct the re- 
porter in the performance of his duties, in- 
cluding dealings with parties requesting tran- 
script. The Director shall prescribe records 
which shall be maintained and reports which 
shall be filed by the reporter. Such records 
shall be inspected and audited in the same 
manner as the records and accounts of the 
clerk and may include records showing (1) 
the quantity of transcripts prepared, (2) the 
fees charged and the fees collected for tran- 
scripts, (3) any expenses incurred by the rer 
porter in connection with transcripts, (4) 
the amount of time the reporter isin at- 
tendance upon the court for the purpose of 
recording proceedings, and (5) such other 
information as the-Director may determine. 

“(e) Taxation of fees as costs: In the dis- 
cretion of the court any part or all of the 
fees for transcripts may be taxed as costs in 
the case. Fees paid by the United States for 
transcripts furnished to persons allowed to 
appeal in civil cases in forma pauperis shall 
be taxed in favor of the United States as costs 
in the case.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 7, after line 13, to strike 
out section 2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent 


or repugnant to the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 


The next amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 7, to change the section 
number from “3” to “2.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 7, after line 19, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Upon request of the appellant, 
the record on appeal, under rules 75 and 76 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, shall 
be printed by a printer designated by the 
appellant. 

(b) The Supreme Court shall prescribe uni- 
form rules for the form and printing of briefs 
and records on appeals from the district 
courts of the United States, including the 
district courts of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands, to the 
United States Circuit Courts of Appeals and 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. VAN NUYS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, order of business 541 on the 
calendar, Senate bill 620, relating to the 
appointment of reporters for the United 
States courts, was passed today on the 
call of the unanimous-consent calendar, 
House bill 3611, which is a similar bill, 
is now pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I ask unanimous consent 
that that committee may be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
House bill; that the House bill may be 
amended by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof the Senate bill as passed today; 
that as thus amended it be passed; and 
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that the vote on the Senate bill afore- 
mentioned be reconsidered and the bill 
indefinitely postponed. This is for the 
purpose of correcting the parliamentary 
status of the bill and making the Recorp 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


USE OF EMBLEM AND NAME OF THE RED 
CROSS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 469) to implement article 
28 of the convention signed at Geneva 
on July 27, 1929, relating to the use of 
the emblem and name of the Red Cross, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
informed that the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Georce] desires to offer an 
amendment to that bill, and I ask that it 
be temporarily passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be temporarily passed over. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) de- 
claring the policy of the Congress with 
respect to the independence of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc. That is is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the Congress that the United 
States shall drive the treacherous, invading 
Japanese from the Philippine Islands, restore 
as quickly as possible the orderly and free 
democratic processes of government to the 
Filipino people, and thereupon establish the 
complete independence of the Philippine 
Islands as a separate and self-governing 
nation. 

Sec. 2. After negotiation with the Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, or the President of the Filipino Re- 
public, the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized by such means as he 
finds appropriate to withhold or to acquire 
and retain such bases, necessary appurte- 
nances to such bases, and the rights incident 
thereto, in addition to any provided for by the 
act of March 24, 1934, as he may deem neces- 
sary for the full and mutual protection of 
the Philippine Islands and of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. In order speedily to effectuate the 
policy declared in section 1, the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized, 
after consultation with the President of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, to ad- 
vance the date of the independence of the 
Philippine Islands by proclaiming their in- 
dependence as a separate and self-governing 
nation prior to July 4, 1946. 

Sec. 4. Meanwhile the resources of the 
United States, both of men and materials, 
are pledged for continued use to redeem the 
Philippines from the invader and to speed 
the day of ultimate and complete inde- 
pendence for the people of the Philippine 
Islands, 


The preamble was agreed to. 
JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) 
establishing the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission, defining its powers and 
duties, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask that the joint reso- 
lution be passed over. 
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‘The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution will be passed over. 


MRS. C. W. SELBY 


The bill (H. R. 3039) for the relief of 
Mrs. C. W. Selby, was considered, ordéred 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1324) for the relief of the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co., which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment on page 2, 
line 1, after the words “intersection of” 
to strike out “South” and insert “North”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., the 
sum of $5,433.75, in full satisfaction of its 
claim against the United States for compen- 
fation for damage to its property which re- 
sulted when an employee of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration drove an automatic air- 
driven tool into an underground cable, owned 
by the said company, near the intersection 
of North Sixth and West Canal Streets in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on September 23, 1937: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was egreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REGISTRATION FEES OF SECURITIES 
EXCHANGES 


The bill (S. 1146) to amend section 31 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 31 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 is amended 
to read as follows: 


“REGISTRATION FEES 


“Src. 31. Every national securities exchange 
shall pay to the Commission on or before 
March 15 of each calendar year a registration 
fee for the privilege of doing business as a 
national securities exchange during the pre- 
ceding calendar year or any part thereof. 
Such fee shall be in an amount equal to one 
five-hundredth of 1 percent of the aggregate 
coliar emount of the sales of securities (other 
than securities which are direct obligations 
of or obligations guaranteed as to principal 
or interest by the United States or such se- 
curities issued or guaranteed by corporations 
in which the United States has direct or in- 
direct interest as shall be designated for ex- 
emption from the provisions of this section 
by the Secretary of the Treasury) transacted 
on such national securities exchange during 
the preceding calendar year and subsequent 
to its registration as a national securities ex- 
change.” 


INVESTIGATION CONCERNING MATE- 
RIALS NO LONGER NEEDED FOR WAR 
PURPOSES 
The resolution (S. Res. 195) requesting 

an investigation concerning Government 
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The joint 


property and materials no longer needed 
for war purposes was considered and 
agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That the President is hereby 
requested to direct the appropriate execu- 
tive agency or agencies to make a study and 
investigation with respect to (1) the types, 
quantities, cost, location, and custody of 
those war materials and other tangible prop- 
erty, real and personal, owned or controlled 
or hereafter acquired or controlled by cr 
in behalf of the Government of the United 
States, which are or shall become no longer 
needed for war purposes; (2) the adequacy 
of current records and inventory controls 
to keep the Congress and the Executive in- 
formed as to the foregoing particulars with 
respect to such materials and property; and 
(3) those modifications in the methods of 


| keeping such records and maintaining such 


controls which may be necessary to make the 
above information readily available to the 
appropriate Government authorities. The 
President is requested to report to the Sen- 
ate within 3 months after adoption of this 
resolution and at intervais of not more than 
3 months thereafter until such study is com- 
pleted, concerning the results thereof to- 
gether with his recommendations. 


Mr. MURRAY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote by which Senate Resolution 195, 
Calendar No. 550, was agreed to be re- 
considered, and that the resolution be 
restored to the calendar. I doso at the 
request of the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hm]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
vote by which Senate Resolution 195 was 
agreed to is reconsidered, and the resolu- 
tion is restored to the calendar. 


HECTOR H. PERRY 


The bill (S. 296) for the relief of Hec- 
tor H. Perry was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Hector H. Perry, who was a member of 
the Medical Detachment, Second Regiment 
United States Engineers, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a member of that or- 
ganization on the 2list day of September 
1928: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


APPOINTMENT OF GREGORY BOYINGTON 
A FIRST LIEUTENANT IN MARINE 
CORPS 


The bill (S. 1427) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Gregory Boyington a first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps was con- 
sidered, order to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint 
Gregory Boyington, formerly a first lieuten- 
ant, United States Marine Corps, a first 
lieutenant on the active list of the Marine 
Corps, with the same date of rank and 
precedence held by him under such former 
commission: Provided, That the said Gregory 
Boyington shall be an additional number 
in the grade of first lieutenant, and to any 
to which he may hereafter be appointed: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to entitle the said Gregory Boy- 
ington to any back pay, allowances, or other 
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emoluments by reason of the enactment of 
this act. 


ACQUISITION AND CONVERSION OR CON. 
STRUCTION OF CERTAIN VESSELS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1544) authorizing the acquisi- 
tion and conversion or construction of 
certain auxiliary vessels, landing craft, 
and district craft for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes, which was 
read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to acquire 
and convert or to undertake the construc- 
tion of 2,500,000 tons, or such portion thereof 
as may be directed by the President of 
auxiliary vessels and 1,000,000 tons of lana- 
ing craft and district craft, such auxiliary 
vessels, landing craft and district craft to 
be of such size, type, and design as the 
Secretary may consider best suited for the 
prosecution of the war, such vessels to be 
in addition to those heretofore authorized. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to he 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, That no sums 
expended by the Maritime Commission from 
funds appropriated to it for the construction 
of vessels which are transferred to the Navy 
shall be reimbursed from naval appropria- 
tions, except to the extent of agreements 
existing on the effective date of this act: 
Provided further, That vessels acquired by 
the Navy from the Maritime Commission 
without reimbursement shall not be dis- 
posed of except by return to the Maritime 
Commission. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of that bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, this is one of a series of bills 
designed to authorize the Navy Depart- 
ment to proceed with the construction of 
certain auxiliary vessels, landing craft, 
and district craft for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes. The leg- 
islation is desired in order to increase 
speedily and quickly the number of land- 
ing craft and vessels which will be needed 
in the event of an invasion in Europe. 
The report of the committee shows the 
amount of tonnage of vessels of this 
character which has been authorized in 
the past. 

The bill seeks to authorize the con- 
struction of 2,500,000 tons of auxiliary 
vessels, and 1,000,000 tons of landing 
craft and district craft. Such craft are 
to be additional to all auxiliary vessels 
or craft heretofore authorized. It is 
simply a continuation of authorizations 
already made from time to time in per- 
mitting the Navy Department to go for- 
ward in increasing the number of its 
auxiliary vessels and landing craft. 

Mr. TAFT. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is there any estimate of 
the expense involved in the construction 
of these vessels? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
proximately $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. Five billion dollars? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

In this connection Mr. President, I ask 
that the report of the committee be 
printed in the REcorp. 


Ap- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
The report (No. 547) is as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1544) authorizing 
the acquisition and conversion or construc- 
tion of certain auxiliary vessels, landing craft, 
and district craft for the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill do 
, The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to acquire and convert, 
or to undertake the construction of, 2,500,000 
tons of auxiliary vessels and 1,000,000 tons 
of landing craft and district craft. Such 
craft are to be additional to all auxiliary 
vessels or craft heretofore authorized. The 
pill authorizes the appropriation of such 
sums aS May be necessary to effectuate its 
purposes. 

Recent similar authorizations, parts of 
which remain unassigned, are as follows: 


ee 
Tons obli- 

















Tons au- | gated or — 
thorized | tentatively ance 
obligated 

Act of June 14, 1940... 75, 000 75, 000 None 
Act of July 19, 1940... 100, 000 100, 000 None 
Act of May 24, 1941... 550, 000 549, 521 479 
Act of Dee. 17, 1941...| e 5 yen 
Amending act of May 800, 000 799, 235 765 
24, 106). ..cheunmebee . : 
Act of July 9, 1942....| 1, 200, 000 1, 198, 746 1, 254 
Act of June 17, 1943...| 1,000, 000 21,609 | 78, 391 
Act of May 26, 1943...} 1,000, 000 906, 064 3, 936 
4, 725, 000 4, 640,175 | 84, 825 





Representatives of the Navy Department 
appeared before the committee in executive 
session and stated that the number and types 
of ships and craft covered by the bill are re- 
quired in the conduct of the war. The de- 
tails of some of the requirements were fur- 
nished the committee. 

The function of auxiliary vessels is primar- 
ily to service and maintain the combatant 
fleet. Most of the additional auxiliary ves- 
sels required are for assisting landing craft 
in amphibious operations. By far the great- 
er portion of the auxiliary tonnage author- 
ized by the bill will be constructed for the 
Navy by the Maritime Commission. As spec- 
ified in the act of June 17, 1943, the Navy 
is required to maintain full control of these 
ships which are to be manned and operated 
by the Navy. 

The specific plans of operations require 
that the Navy obligate at once for about 
1,800,000 of the 2,500,000 tons of auxiliary 
vessels authorized by this bill. The Navy 
estimates that its unforeseen requirements 
will run about 80,000 tons per month in ad- 
dition to the foregoing. The bill is designed 
to give the Navy an operating margin for 
a reasonable length of time, when they can 
return to the Naval Affairs Committee to 
present further developments and require- 
ments. 

The act of May 26, 1943 (Public Law 61, 
78th Cong.), provided for 1,000,000 tons of 
landing and district craft. Of this total ap- 
proximately 996,064 tons have been obli- 
gated. 

The developments of the war situation in- 
dicate that further demands will be made by 
the operating forces for additional landing 
and district craft in substantial amounts, 
and plans have already been laid for increases 
in the program. These plans must be held 
in abeyance until further tonnage authori- 
zations are granted. The Navy must obtain 
authorizations from the Congress to replace 
losses in landing craft and district craft. It 
is known that demands will be made for ad- 
ditional landing craft to carry on the war 
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and to replace losses. Authorization for a 
million tons of landing and district craft is 
considered necessary to cover these prospec- 
tive requirements. It may be necessary for 
the Navy representatives to return to Con- 
gress to present additional requirements for 
landing craft and district craft at a later 
date. This will necessarily be dictated by the 
progress of the war. 

There are approximately 12 types of landing 
craft which will require about 800,000 tons 
of the million included in the bill. Most of 
those types are familiar to everyone through 
the press accounts of successful amphibious 
operations throughout the world. The re- 
maining 200,000 tons will provide small types 
of vessels such as tugs, oil and gasoline barges, 
lighters, tenders, and many other different 
designs to furnish essential services to the 
operating task forces at advance bases in the 
various theaters of operations. 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the act. It pro- 
vides that if money appropriated to the Mari- 
time Commission is used in the construction 
of these vessels, the Navy shall not reimburse 
the Commission. This is inserted for the 
purpose of obviating a double obligation for 
the same purpose and in no way interferes 
with the Navy’s responsibilities as laid down 
by the Congress. 

A further provision of section 2 of the bill 
is that vessels acquired by the Navy from the 
Maritime Commission without reimburse- 
ment shall not be disposed of except by return 
to the Commission. The decision as to when 
such vessels shall be returned to the Maritime 
Commission reSts solely with the Navy De- 
partment. 

The bill was introduced at the request of 
the Navy Department and has been cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The cost of the 
additional tonnage authorized by the bill is 
estimated at $5,300,000,000. 

The following letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, addressed to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is hereby made a 
part of this report: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 23, 1943. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill author- 
izing the acquisition and conversion or con- 
struction of certain auxiliary vessels, landing 
craft, and district craft for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to ac- 
quire and convert or undertake the construc- 
tion of 2,500,000 tons of auxiliary vessels and 
1,000,000 tons of landing craft and district 
craft additional to those heretofore author- 
ized. 

A review of the auxiliary vessel require- 
ments for the Navy which has just been com- 
pleted indicates that there is urgent need for 
additional authorization for a total amount 
of 2,500,000 tons. This amount includes a 
considerable tonnage of large transports being 
built by the Maritime Commission that were 
originally intended to be operated by the War 
Shipping Administration for the Army. 
Subsequent to the introduction of the last 
authorization bill for 1,000,000 tons of aux- 
iliary tonnage (H. R. 1563; Public Law 72, 78th 
Cong., approved June 17, 1943) it was decided 
to transfer those ships to the Navy for man- 
ning and operation. Revised plans and esti- 
mates account for the remainder of the ton- 
nage requested. 

The Act of May 26, 1943 (Public Law 61, 
78th Cong.), provided for 1,000,000 tons of 
landing and district craft for the Navy. Of 
this total approximately 955,000 tons had been 
obligated as of October 15, 1943. The de- 
velopments of the war situation indicate that 
further demands will be made by the oper- 
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ating forces for additional landing and dis- 
trict craft in substantial amounts, and plans 
have already been laid for increases in the 
program for which the small balance of ap- 
proximately 45,000 tons still remaining from 
the previous authorization will be altogether 
inadequate. These plans must be held in 
abeyance until further tonnage authorization 
becomes available. 

Landing craft and district craft are not 
replaceable when lost, but must be replaced 
from additional authorized tonnage. It is 
known that demands will be made for ad¢i- 
tional landing craft to carry on the war ard 
to replace losses. Authorization for 1,000.00 
tons of landing and district craft is consid- 
ered necessary to cover these prospective re- 
quirements. 

The cost of the additional tonnage au- 
thorized by the proposed legislation is esti- 
mated at $5,300,000,000. 

The Navy Department recommends that 
the proposed legislation be enacted into law. 

The Navy Department has been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there would 
be no objection to the submission of the pro- 
posed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK KNox. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The resolution (S. Res. 215) to print 
the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution as a Senate docu- 
ment was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Forty-sixth Annual Re- 
port of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the year 
ended April 1, 1943, be printed as a Senate 
document. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1323) for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret M. Ross was announced as next 
in order. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. 
be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


RESERVATION OF PUBLIC DOMAIN LANDS 
IN ARIZONA FOR ADDITION TO HAVA- 
SUPAI INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 1000) to reserve certain 
public-domain lands in the State of Ari- 
zona for addition to the Havasupai In- 
dian Reservation, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the bill 
be passed over. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request so that I 
may make an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The passage of this 
measure is necessary, and I will explain 
why. The State of Arizona acquired a 
certain land-grant area, which included 
the only springs the Havasupai Indians 
were using to water their stock. Subse- 
quently the land was leased by the State, 
and the lessee put in a fence, and when 
the Indians’ cattle came up there they 


I ask that the bill 
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died for lack of water. The only water 
is at the head of the canyon. 

I brought the matter to the attention 
of the Interior Department, which was 
agreeable to an exchange whereby it 
would take other land and let the Indians 
recover the land in question and add it to 
the Indian reservation. 

ir. McCARRAN. The measure per- 
tains only to the State of Arizona? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It pertains to the 
one case in the State of Arizona? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. The proposal is 
approved by the State land department. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 5, 8, 17, 
end 20 of township 30 north, range 2 west, of 
the Gila and Salt River base and meridian, 
Arizona, on the public domain, be, and the 
same are hereby, permanently reserved as an 
addition to the Havasupai Indian Reserva- 
tion. This withdrawal is made subject to 
valid existing rights of any persons thereto 
initiated prior to August 29, 1940, the date 
on which these lands were temporarily with- 
drawn from further disposition by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior pending the enactment 
of legislation adding them to the Havasupai 
Indian Reservation. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to exchange lands within the 
area described in section 1 with the State of 
Arizona for all or a portion of the State- 
owned lands identified as sections 28 and 29, 
township 30 north, range 2 west, and the 
west half section 32, township 31 north, 
range 2 west, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian. The lands received from the State 
under such exchange shall become a part of 
the Havasupai Indian Reservation. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to pur- 
chase certain improvements on the State- 
owned lands from the lessee of said lands, 
at a price to be agreed upon by and between 
the contracting parties. The sum of $11,100, 
or as much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any funds in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to purchase said im- 
provements. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND WITHIN THE CAR- 
SON NATIONAL FOREST, N. MEX. 


The bill (S. 1488) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey to Jose C. 
Romero all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in a certain described 
tract of land within the Carson National 
Forest, N. Mex., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 


President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 
It provides for conveyance of public 
property. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the bill 
was introduced at the suggestion of the 


epartment of Agriculture. It appears 
that for many years Romero has been in 
possession of the 12 or 13 acres of land 
which are involved. His family was 
reared there, but there was some doubt 
with respect to the title. Both the De- 
pertment of Agriculture and the Interior 
Department are satisfied that the land 
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should have a good title. That is all 
there is to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 15, after the 
words “land, the” to strike out “Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” and insert “Secre- 
tary of the Interior,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in recognition of 
the following facts (1) that Jose C. Romero, 
of Trampas, N. Mex., had by purchase and 
possession established a major equitable in- 
terest in certain lands comprising a portion 
of the Las Trampas Grant prior to the ac- 
quisition of said grant by the United States 
through an exchange consummated under 
the provisions of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 
Stat. 643), whereby said grant become a part 
of the Carson National Forest, (2) that the 
said area purchased and possessed by the said 
Jose C. Romero has been specifically deline- 
ated by a survey commenced June 16, 1941, 
and completed June 18, 1941, by Aaron F. 
Jones, senior engineering aide, of the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, whose field notes of said survey have 
been accepted and filed by said Department 
and show the area claimed by said Jose C. 
Romero to be 12.324 acres, and (3) the said 
Forest Service has found and stated that the 
equities of the said Jose C. Romero are such 
as to warrant conveyance to him of title to 
the said described 12.324 acres of land, the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed on behalf of the 
United States to execute a quit-claim deed 
conveying to the said Jose C. Romero, his 
heirs, successors, or assigns, all right, title, 
and interest which the United States now 
holds in the said described lands. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey to Jose C. Romero all 
right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain described tract of land 
within the Carson National Forest, N. 
Mex.” 

GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL 
PARK—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1388) to authorize the 
acceptance of donations of land for the 
construction of a scenic parkway to pro- 
vide an appropriate view of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question with refer- 
ence to this type of proposed legislation, 
and perhaps some member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys can 
answer. I should like to know whether 
or not when donations are accepted of 
tracts of land which will be contiguous 
to a highway which the Government is 
to construct in this park, there wiil be 
reserved to the donor such select sites as 
will give him a monopoly on the use of 
the property, for example, for hotel pur- 
poses, or for similar development to his 
own personal and peculiar advantage. 

I notice that the bill provides that the 
highway is to be of such width as to com- 
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prise an average of 125 acres per mile for 
its entire length. Obviously, the average 
might be approximating zero at one point 
and 300 feet or so at another. I should 
like to know what the idea is. Perhaps 
some member of the committee can ex. 
plain for the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will ask if any member of the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys is present. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the bill go over, sub- 
ject to the Senate receiving such explana- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3428) to amend sections 
6, 7, and 8 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the leasing of coal lands in 
the Territory of Alaska,” was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER, I ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1232) to provide equitable 
compensation for useful suggestions or 
inventions by personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill from some 
member of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys? If no member of the 
committee is prepared to offer an ex- 
planation at this time I ask that the bill 
be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 2641) to authorize the 
acquisition by exchange of certain lands 
for addition to the Sequoia National 
Park was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS|] explain this House bill? 

Mr, ANDREWS. The purpose of the 
bill is to permit the Federal Government 
to acquire for addition to the Sequoia 
National Park, withcut the outlay of Fed- 
eral money, certain privately owned land 
situated near the Ash Mountain entrance 
to the park. The private property would 
be acquired in exchange for federally 
owned land of equal value, and the addi- 
tion to the park of this land, which ad- 
joins the park entrance, would give 
proper Federal control and protection to 
the entrance from undesirable develop- 
ments. 

The same situation exists at Estes 
Park, Colo., where the committee of 
which I am a member has for some 
time been attempting to adjust the situ- 
ation, in order to preserve the beauty of 
the park and to prevent encroachments 
by juke joints and similar establish- 
ments. That is the purpose of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2461) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY 


The bill (S. 1494) for the relief of the 
William J. Burns International Detec- 
tive Agency was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana explain 
the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bill is for the relief of the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, 
for work the agency did in California in 
protecting certain property of the Gov- 
ernment. After the agency had worked 
for approximately 6 or 8 months, an old 
statute was found, wherein it was pro- 
vided that the War Department could 
not employ a private detective agency 
in order to protect Government prop- 
erty. Of course, the War Department, 
when it found that such a law existed, 
stopped the work of the agency. But 
for the work the agency had already 
done, the War Department concluded 
that since the work had been done by 
the agency in gocd faith, it should be 
compensated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
that statute is one which should not be 
overlooked by the executive departments. 
I shall not object in the present instance, 
but if any further contracts of this kind 
are entered into, I desire to serve notice 
now on both the departments and any 
detective agency which might be em- 
ployed by them that if I am here I 
shall object to bills such as this. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1494), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 6, after the figures 
“$1,402.50,” to strike out “with interest 
at 6 percent per annum from July 26, 
1942, to the date of payment thereof,”; 
So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, the 
sum of $1,402.50, in full satisfaction of its 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for services rendered the War Reloca- 
tion Authority, from June 22 to July 26, 1942, 
in providing guards for the protection of alien 
and evacuee property stored in warehouses 
at various points in the State of California, 
the payment of such claim being prohibited 
by the provisions of the act of March 3, 1893 
(27 Stat. 591; U. 8. C., title 5, sec. 53): Pro- 
vided, ‘That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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CLARE A. MILLER 


The bill (H. R. 977) for the relief of 
Clare A. Miller was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GERALD ESTELL PROCTOR 


The bill (H. R. 1379) for the relief of 
Gerald Estell Proctor was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


Cc. J. TOOLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 636) for the relief of C. J. 
Toole, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, before the word 
“in,” to strike out “$1,000” and insert 
“$500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


PAUL W. BUSBEY AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1344) for the relief of Paul W. 
Busbey, Mrs. Paul W. Busbey, Paula 
Busbey, and Mrs. Louisa Busbey, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$2,298.13”, and 
insert “$1,798.13”; in line 8, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$5,000”, 
and insert “$3,000”; in line 10, after the 
word “all”, to insert “their”; and on page 
2, line 1, before the word “against”, to 
insert “including medical and hospital 
expenses.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time and | 


passed. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 470) to implement article 
28 of the convention signed at Geneva 
on July 27, 1929, relating to the use of the 
coat of arms of the Swiss Confederation 
for commercial or other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. DAVIS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 866) to fix the compensa- 
tion of registers of the district land of- 
fices in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) to 
aid in efiectuating the purposes of the 
Railway Labor Act was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the meas- 
ure is a very important one. I assume 
that the Senator from Missouri does not 
desire to have it considered on the call 
of the Consent Calendar; does he? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I ask that the joint 
resolution be passed over. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I had 
hoped the joint resolution would be con- 
sidered during the call of the calendar. 
I can give an explanation, if one is de- 
sired. 

Mr. BYRD. The measure certainly 
represents very important legislation. 
Obviously it cannot be considered under 
the 5-minute limitation on debate during 
the call of the consent calendar. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have asked that the joint resolution be 
passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
being heard, the joint resclution will be 
passed over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the joint 
resolution is passed over, may we have 
an understanding that the Senator from 
Missouri will move, immediately upon 
completion of the calendar, that the 
joint resolution be taken up? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, such 
an understanding has been had for at 
least a week, 

Mr. REED. Iam sorryI did not know 
that, Mr. President. 


LUCILLE SLEET 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1164) for the relief of Luciile 
Sleet, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 4, after the words 
“directed to”, to strike out “pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Lucille Sleet, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the sum of $100, together with 
interest thereon at 6 percent per annum 
from January 1, 1923, to the date of pay- 
ment, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for redemption 
of certain War Savings stamps, series 
of 1918, issued to her but later destroyed 
by fire: Provided, That such Luciile Sleet 
shall first file in the Treasury Depart- 
ment a bond in a penal sum of double 
the amount of the payment provided for 
by this act, in such form and with such 
surety or sureties as may be acceptable 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to in- 
Gemnify and save harmless the United 
States from any loss on account of such 
stamps”, and insert “redeem in favor of 
Lucille Sleet, of Cincinnati, Ohio, certain 
War Savings stamps, series of 1918, is- 
sued to her but later destroyed by fire, 
such redemption to be in the amount of 
$100.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to redeem in favor cf Lucille 
Sleet, of Cincinnati, Ohio, certain War Sav- 
ings stamps, series of 1918, issued to her but 
later destroyed by fire, such redemption to 
be in the amount of $1(0. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COL. ANDERSON F. PITTS 

The bill (S. 1528) for the relief of Col. 
Anderson F. Pitts was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted,etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
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directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to An- 
derson F. Pitts, colonel, Field Artillery, the 
sum of $2,648, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for a like 
amount paid by him from personal funds in 
the settlement of the accounts of the Service 
Club, One Hundred and Eighty-fourth Field 
Artillery, Battle Creek., Mich., which was 
established with the approval and liquidated 
by direction of his commanding officer. 


LEE S. BRADSHAW 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 933) for the relief of Lee S. Brad- 
shaw, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page Il, 
line 6, after the words “satisfaction of”, 
to strike out “his” and insert “all.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, 
in line 7, after the word “for”, to strike 
out “compensation for personal injuries 
and” and insert “loss of earnings.” 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, inso- 
far as the amendment in line 8—to in- 
sert the words “loss of earnings’”—is con- 
cerned, I have no objection. I do object 
to the amendment in line 7, to strike out 
the words “compensation for personal 
injuries and.” I ask that the Senate not 
agree to the amendment in line 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment beginning in line 7. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 2, line 2, after the figures 
“1941”, to strike out “and for damage to 
such truck as a result of such accident.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, has the 
amendment in line 8 been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The words in 
italics in line 8 went out, and the orig- 
inal text in line 7 remained in, on the 
voice vote which was just taken. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 2, line 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as foHows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lee S. Bradshaw, 
of Grovetown, Ga., the sum of $789.60, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
and property damage sustained by him, and 
medical and hospital expenses incurred by 
him as the result of an accident which oc- 
curred when the truck which he was driving 
was struck by a United States Army truck 
near Augusta, Ga., on November 14, 1941: 

rovided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
therecf shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person viclating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 

CARL M. FRASURE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1477) for the relief of Carl M. 
Frasure, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with an 
cinendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 


a nansre 


words “sum of”, to strike out “$620” and 
insert “$506.91.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Carl M. Frasure, 
formerly an employee of the Office of Price 
Administration, the sum of $506.91, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for accrued annual 
leave, the payment of which was prevented 
by the provisions of the eighth proviso in 
the paragraph under the caption “Office of 
Price Administration” contained in the Na- 
tional War Agencies Appropriation Act, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary nothwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


COL. E. H. TARBUTTON 


The bill (H. R. 255) for the relief of 
Col, E. H. Tarbutton was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE AT OR NEAR 
RANDOLPH, MO. 


The bill (S. 1504) to extend the time 
for completing the construction of a rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Randolph, Mo., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for com- 
pleting the construction of the railroad 
bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Missouri River at or near Randolph, Mo., 
authorized to be constructed, maintained, 
end operated by Frank O. Lowden, James E. 
Gorman, and Joseph B. Fleming, trustees of 
the estate of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co., their successors and as- 
signs, by an act of Congress approved August 
7, 1939, heretofore extended by act of Con- 
gress approved June 6, 1940, is hereby further 
extended 4 years from August 7, 1944. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


WOMEN’S RESERVE OF THE COAST GUARD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1616) to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, 
as amended, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, with 
amendments, on page 2, to strike out 
lines 9 to 16 inclusive, as follows: 

Strike out section 404 and substitute there- 
fore the following: 

Sec. 404. Members of the Women’s Re- 
serve shall not be assigned to duty on board 
vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard, or in 
combat aircraft at any time. No such mem- 
ber who is qualified to fill an available billet 
at Coast Guard Headquarters proper at Wash- 
ington shall be assigned to duty outside the 
continental United States, 


And after line 16, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. Each member of the Women’s Re- 
serve who was enlisted or commissioned there- 
in on or prior to the date this act is approved 
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shall be restricted to the performance of 
shore duty within the continental Uniteq 
States, unless and until she shall voluntarily 
sign a general waiver of said restriction. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MOSS LANDING HARBOR, MONTEREY BAY, 
CALIF, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1233), to authorize the construc- 
tion and maintenance of Moss Landing 
Harbor (Monterey Bay), Calif., which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with an amendment on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “Engineers” 
to insert: “Provided, however, That the 
construction of such project shall not be 
commenced until responsible local agen- 
cies have given assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary of War that they will (a) 
provide without cost to the United States 
all necessary rights-of-way, together with 
suitably bulkheaded disposal areas, for 
the construction and maintenance of the 
project, when and as required by the Sec- 
retary of War, and (b) hold and save the 
United States free from damages result- 
ing from construction work”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the improvement 
of Moss Landing Harbor, Calif., is hereby 
adopted and authorized in the interest of 
maintaining and increasing fish production 
essential for the war program, the project 
estimated to cost $350,000, to be prosecuted 
as speedily as possible under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers: Provided, however, 
That the construction of such project shall 
not be commenced until responsible local 
agencies have given assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary of War that they will (a) 
provide without cost to the United States 
all necessary rights-of-way, together with 
suitably bulkheaded disposal areas, for the 
construction and maintenance of the proj- 
ect, when and as required by the Secretary 
of War, and (b) hold and save the United 
States free from damages resulting from 
construction work. 

Sec, 2. Any funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated for “Maintenance and improve- 
ment of existing river and harbor works” 
shall be available for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of section 1 of this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 186) 
to provide for the proper observance of 
the one hundred and fifty-second anni- 
versary of the adoption of the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution, known 
as the Bill of Rights, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1335) to amend the act 
entitied “An act to promote the mining 
of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain, as 
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amended,? was announced as next in 
raer. 
5 Mr. McCARRAN. Let the bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be passed over. 
EXTENSION OF CERTAIN OIL AND GAS 
LEASES 


The bill (S. 1576) to provide for the 
extension of certain oil and gas leases 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from West Virginia has requested an ex- 
planation of Senate bill 1576. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
explanation has been made to me, and I 
withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
preceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 7, after “De- 
cember 31”, to strike out “1943” and in- 
sert “1944”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act of July 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 726), 
entitled “An act to grant a preference right 
to certain oil and gas leases,” is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The term of any 
5-year lease expir’ng prior to December 31, 
1944, maintained in accordance with the ap- 
plicable statutory requirements and regula- 
tions and for which no preference right to a 
new lease is granted by this section, is hereby 
extended to December 31, 1944.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF A CERTAIN BUILDING TO 
AMERICAN LEGION POST, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 
The bill (S. 1417) to authorize the 

Secretary of the Interior to donate and 

convey on behalf of the United States, to 

Jack Henry Post, No. 1, of the American 

Legion, Anchorage, Alaska, the wood- 

frame building, known as the Telephone 

and Telegraph Building, located on lots 

7 and 8 in block 17, Anchorage townsite, 

was considered, ordered to be engrossed 

for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to donate and convey, on behalf of the 
United States, to Jack Henry Post, No. 1, of 
the American Legion, Anchorage, Alaska, 
that certain wood-frame building, known as 
the Telephone and Telegraph Building, lo- 
cated on land owned by said Jack Henry Post, 
No. 1, designated as lots 7 and 8 in block 17, 
Anchorage townsite, Alaska. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1418) to provide for the ad- 
justment of maximum prices on milk, 
and for other purposes was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MURRAY and other Senators 
asked that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

That completes the calendar. 
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PHOENIX-TEMPE STONE CO. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to Calendar 
No. 237, Senate bill 375, for the relief of 
the Phoenix-Tempe Stone Co. I was not 
present the other day when the Senator 
from Connecticut asked that the bill go 
over. I have since explained the bill to 
him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Curer CierK. A bill (S. 375) for 
the relief of the Phoenix-Tempe Stone 
Co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Commiitee on 
Claims with an amendment, at the end 
of the bill, to add a proviso, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the Phoenix-Temre Stone Co., of Phoenix, 
Ariz., the sum of $1,500, in full satisfaction of 
its claim against the United States for dam- 
ages arising out of the rental by the Civil 
Works Administration in Arizona of a paving- 
mixing plant, owned by said company, un- 
der a contract No. CWA-224, and dated Janu- 
ary 5, 1934: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to Calendar 
No. 349, Senate bill 878. I do not believe 
any objection will be made to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be read by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Curer CierK. A bill (S. 878) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to amend 
further the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
approved May 29, 1930, as amended,” ap- 
proved January 24, 1942, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
New York? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Civil Service with amendments, on page 
2, line 6, after the word “ending”, to 
strike out “6 months after the cessation 
of hostilities in the present war” and 
insert “on June 30, 1945, or such earlier 
date as the Congress by concurrent res- 
olution may prescribe”; on page 2, line 
11, after the word “amended”, to insert 
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“and all retirement or pension benefits 
payable from the policemen and fire- 
men’s relief fund of the District of Co- 
lumbia pursuant to the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1916, as amended”, and in lin2 
15, after the word “annuitant”, to insert 
“or recipient of such benefits under such 
act of September 1, 1916, as amended”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend further the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended,” approved January 24, 
1942 (Public Law No. 411, 77th Cong.), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. In the case of those who before 
the enactment of this act shall have been 
retired on annuity under the provisions of 
the act of May 22, 1920, as amended, or the 
act of May 29, 1930, as amended, the annuity 
shall be recomputed and paid in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4 of this act.” 

Sec. 2. During the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this act and ending on 
June 30, 1945, or such earlier date as the 
Congress by concurrent resolution may pre- 
scribe, all annuities heretofore or hereafter 
awarded under the act of May 22, 1920, as 
amended, or the act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, and all retirement or pension ben- 
efits payable from the policemen and fire- 
men’s relief fund of the District of Columbia 
pursuant to the act of September 1, 1916, as 
amended, shall be increased by 15 percent. 
Each such annuitant or recipient of such 
benefits-under such act of September 1, 1916, 
as amended, shall be paid only such increase 
as will not cause his aggregate annuity, exclu- 
sive of additional annuity purchased by an 
employee’s voluntary contributions under the 
provisions of section 10 of the act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, to exceed a rate of $2,500 
per annum. 

Sec. 3. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed so as to reduce the annuity of any 
annuitant, nor shall any increase in annuity 
accrue under this act prior to its enactment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that the amendments have here- 
tofore been agreed to. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PURCHASE OF CERTAIN INTERESTS It 
LANDS AND MINERAL DEPOSITS FROM 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS 
OF INDIANS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, on a former occasion Calendar 
No. 469, Senate bill 1372, was called, and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] objected. I understand that he 
has now withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. LANGER. I withdraw the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 1372) to 
authorize the purchase of certain inter- 
ests in lands and mineral deposits by the 
United States from the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations of Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDEN Is therc cb- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 16, after the words “Secre- 
tary of the Interior,” to insert “And pro- 
vided further, That before the said rules 
and regulations are promulgated they 
must be submitted to and approved by 
both the principal chief of the Choctaw 
Nation and the Governor of the Chicka- 
saw Nation”; so as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, etc., That, pursuant to the 
provisions of the treaty between the United 
States and the Choctaw-Chickasaw Nations 
of Indians, known as the Atoka Agreement, 
and the supplemental agreements thereafter 
made and the laws enacted by the Congress, 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed to enter into a contract 
on behalf of the United States for the pur- 
chase from the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions of Indians in Oklahoma for all the 
present right, title, and interest of said In- 
dians in the land and mineral deposits re- 
served from allotment in accordance with 
the provisions of section 58 of the act en- 
titled “An act to ratify and confirm an agree- 
ment with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 1, 1902. The Secretary shall cause such 
contract to be executed on behalf of said 
Indians by the principal chief of the Choctaw 
Nation and the Governor of the Chickasaw 
Nation, and shall then submit such contract 
to said Indians for their approval. If and 
when such contract has been approved by 
said Indians, the Secretary shall submit the 
contract to the Congress for its ratification: 
Provided, That the approval of such contract 
by the said Indians shall ke through a special 
election called and held pursuant to rules 


and regulations to be promulgated by the 
s2id Secretary of the Interior: And provided 
jurther, That before the said rules and regu- 
lations are promulgated they must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by both the prin- 
cipal chief of the Choctaw Nation and the 


Governor of the Chickasaw Nation. Such 
contract shall not be binding upon any of 
the parties thereto until it shall have been 
ratified by the Congress. 

Sec. 2. Upon the approval of such contract 
by the Congress— 

(a) The amount of the purchase price fixed 
in such contract when appropriated shall be 
placed to the credit of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations of Indians on the books 
of the Treasurer of the United States, and 
thereafter such proceeds shall be distributed 
to such Indians in pursuance with the terms 
and provisions of such contract and shall be 
exempted from attorney fees and other debt 
contracted prior to the passage and approval 
of this act; and 

(b) The Secretary shall cause a proper con- 
veyance to be executed by the principal chief 
of the Choctaw Nation and the governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation conveying all right, 
title, and interest of said Indians in such 
Jands and mineral deposits to the United 
States, and thereupon, all such right, title, 
and interest shall vest in the United States. 

Sec. 3. The appropriation of such sum as 
may be necessary for making the payments 
to such Indians pursuant to section 2 (a) of 
this act is hereby authorized. There is also 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$20,000 to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to defray the 
expenses of negotiating the contract and 
holding of the election authorized by section 
1 including the making of such ap- 
praisal or appraisals as may be deemed 
necessary. 

Sec. 4, The land and mineral deposits when 
acquired hereunder shall become part of the 
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public domain subject to the applicable 
public land mining and mineral leasing laws. 
The coal deposits acquired hereunder may 
be leased in accordance with the provisions 
relating to coal of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as 
amended. The asphalt deposits acquired 
hereunder may be leased by the Secretary of 
the Interior through advertisement, competi- 
tive bidding, or such other methcds as he 
may by general regulations prescribe, and in 
areas not exceeding 640 acres each. Leases 
for such asphalt deposits shall be conditioned 
upon the payment by the lessee of such 
royalty as may be fixed in the lease, not less 
than 25 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds of 
marketable production, and upon payment in 
advance of a rental of 25 cents per acre for 
the first calendar year or fraction thereof; 
50 cents per acre for the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth years, respectively; and $1 per acre 
per annum thereafter during the continuance 
of the lease, such rental for any lease year 
to be credited against royalties accruing for 
that year. Leases for such asphalt deposits 
shall be for a pericd of 20 years, with pref- 
erential right in the lessee to renew the same 
for successive periods of 10 years upon such 
reasonable terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
unless otherwise provided by law at the ex- 
piration of such periods. Al!l asphalt leases 
issued hereunder shall be subject to such fur- 
ther terms and conditions, not inconsistent 
herewith, as may be incorporated in each 
lease or prescribed by general regulations 
adopted by the Secretary of the Interior prior 
to the issuance of the lease, including cove- 
nants relative to mining methods, waste, 
period of preliminary development, initial 
investment, and minimum production. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
modify or amend as to area any asphalt lease 
issued hereunder upon application of the 
lessee if he finds such modification or amend- 
ment to be to the best interests of the United 
States and of the lessee. The general pro- 
visions of sections 1, 27, 29 to 34, inclusive, 
37, and 38 of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as amended, 
shall apply to asphalt leases issued under the 
provisions of this act, sections 1, 34, and 37 
thereof being amended to include deposits of 
asphalt acquired hereunder, and section 27 
thereof being amended to provide that no 
person, association, or corporation shall take 
or hold more than 2,560 acres under asphalt 
leaSe atany onetime. The entire net income 
from coal and asphalt leases issued under 
this act shall be deposited in the general 
fund of the Treasury of the United States, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that the amendment has hereto- 
fore been agreed to. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to fulfill a treaty obligation be- 
tween the United States and the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians by au- 
thorizing the purchase of certain inter- 
ests in lands and mineral deposits by the 


- United States from the said Choctaw and 


Chickasaw Nations of Indians.” 
WAR SHIPPING FIELD SERVICE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to Calendar 
470, Senate Joint Resolution 82. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 
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The Cuter CLERK. A joint: resolution 
(S. J. Res. 82) to create the War Ship- 
ping Field Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to have 
an explanation of the joint resolution, 
Am I correct in my understanding that 
the joint resolution would give unlimited 
authority to create field officers, and that 
the salaries to be paid them would also be 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the de- 
partmental head? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is largely 
true; but there is a limit of $1,500, and 
yesterday we made provision in an ap- 
propriation bill for this purpose. 

The joint resolution has been requested 
by Admiral Land and his Administra- 
tion, as the report shows, for the purpose 
of establishing the field inspection group, 
to be uniformed. They have already 
been set up by order of the department. 
The joint resolution would merely put 
them under statutory recognition and 
recognize their uniform. The member- 
ship of this inspection group would have 
to be selected from veterans of the war, 
either from the maritime group or from 
the naval group, or those who have 
served in the naval forces of the Gov- 
ernment and who for one reason or an- 
other have been retired. The report is 
explanatory. 

fr. WHITE. Mr. President, person- 
ally I have so much confidence in the 
members of the Commerce Committee 
that I would not interpose an objection 
on my own account. However, I have 
been requested, in behalf of another Sen- 
ator, to ask that the joint resolution go 
over, and I feel compelled to do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. It is de- 
sired to have the joint resolution passed 
so that Admiral Land and his group may 
establish the inspection service in con- 
nection with ship construction. 

Mr. WHITE. I make the objection on 
behalf of another Senator, and not on 
my own account. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 


PAY OF NONOPERATING RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 91, Calendar No. 569. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Cuier Crrerk. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 91) to aid in effectuating the 
purposes of the Railway Labor Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 

fon is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri. 
Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, I had 


hoped that the distinguished junior Sen- 


ator from Missouri would postpone ac- 
tion on this joint resolution. I believe 
the Senate is acting very unwisely—— 
Mr. TRUMAN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would permit me to explain the sit- 
uation and then make his objection? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. 
the Senator-—— 

Mr. TRUMAN. For the information 
of the Senate, this matter has been in 
abeyance for 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand; but I 
had hoped to make a few remarks in or- 
der to prevent the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri from prevailing. I would 
much prefer that the resolution remain 
on the calendar until we dispose of the 
subsidy issue. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Very well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have just in- 
dicated, Mr. President, I think we are 
ebout to take action on a proposal that 
may eventually doom our stabilization 
program. In effect we are being asked 
to nullify an order that has been estab- 
lished by cne in authority. We are be- 
ing asked to stand in judgment and re- 
verse the findings of constituted author- 
ity. If the joint resolution is passed by 
both Houses of Congress and nome by 
pe President, I for one believe that such 

act would be the first serious breach 
in i President’s hold-the-line order. 
We have established agencies of Gov- 
ernment to pass upon the issues invoived 
in Senate Joint Resolution 91 and we, as 
a legislative body, should not sit in judg- 
ment and decide whether or not those 
agencies have acted wisely or unwisely, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? If the 
enator prefers not to be interrupted 

ir, ELLENDER. I am glad to yield. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
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has said this would be the first serious 
step. I desire to ask him if he regarded 
the settlement of the coal strike which 
was negotiated by Secretary Ickes as a 


rious step in the direction of breaking 
the line. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I will say to 
the Senator from Misscuri that at first I 
considered that also to be a Serious 
breach, but we have no jurisdiction over 
it. Whether or not the Little Steel for- 
mula was invaded is questionable; it is 
arguable. If the Board had agreed to 
eive John L. Lewis the $2 a day raise for 
which he asked in behalf of the miners, 
for the same number of hours of work, 
it would have been an encroachment on 
the Little Steel formula. 

Mr, TRUMAN. Mr. 

» Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In a moment. 
Allow first to answer the question of 
te senior Senator from Missouri. 

” = ‘rmitting the miners of the Na- 
tior 1 increase from $35 to a maximum 
of $56 a week they were required to work 
48 hours a week or an additional 13 hours. 

er with sev- 


President, will 


me 


I have discussed the matt 
eral persons in whom I have faith, and 
who are connected with the executive 
branch of our Government, and I have 
been advised by them that when the War 
Labor Board permitted the raise in 
wages for the miners it was not in viola- 
tion i the Little Steel formula. 


. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
ai i will the Senator yield? 
Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not 


Wish to encroach —_ the Senator’s 
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do not wish by my silence to give con- 
sent to the Senator’s argument. I think 
he is completely mistaken about the 
matter, but I shall discuss it in my own 
time, 

Mr. ELLENDER. It may be that I 
have been misinformed, but one thing 
remains certain and that is, the basic 
wages of miners have not been increased. 
This additional pay was allowed by vir- 
tue of longer hours of work in each week. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TRUMAN. If the Senator had 
been willing to allow me to make an ex- 
planation of the bill and its implications 
I think all of his objections would have 

een answered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I read the report of 
the committee; and also the report of 
Judge Vinson. Judge Vinson is the su- 
preme court on the question at issue, 
and you are attempting to override him 
by your resolution. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Not necessarily, for 
these people were exempted from Judge 
Vinson’s jurisdiction in the law itself, 
The raise in the wages paid to coal min- 
ers was passed on to the consumer. In 
the present instance the increased wage 
woulr not be passed on to the consumer, 
There is no comparison between the two 
Situations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the railroads are 
calied upon to pay from $187,000,000 to 
probably more tiian $290,000,000 per year 
in increased wages, they may petitio 
and demand higher freight rates through 
prope: authority. 

Ir. TRUMAN. When the increase 
was asked for, the railrcads, in consid- 
ering the request, agreed to a raise in 
pay on the kasis on which the Railroad 
Labor Board settled the matter, and they 
agreed that there would be no raise in 
freight rates on that account. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
started to say before I was interrupted, 
by Executive order the President cre- 
ated a separate koard with power to 
handle the situation involved in the 
pending joint resolution and 

Mr. TRUMAN. The Board was cre- 
ated by the law enacted by the Congress. 
The Railway Labor Board settled this 
dispute, and the settlement wes agreed 
to by both parties. Then Mr. Vinson 
tried to upset the decision by offering a 
perfectly absurd settlement which would 
not be materially different so far as the 
amount of money involved is concerned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that under the Executive order creating 
the separate Board, and also by agree- 
ment, the matter had to be passed upon 
by the Stabilization Director. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The separate Board 
was ex parte, outside of the dispute en- 
tirely, and there was no reason for iis 
creation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 





I understand that, 
but under sections 3 and 4 of the Execu- 
tive order creating the separate Board it 
is stated as follows: 


3. If the chairman of the National Railway 
Labor Panel has reason to believe that the 
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I was hopeful that | time to argue a collateral question, but I 
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proposed change, in wage rates or salary, may 
not conform to the standards prescribed in 
Executive Order No. 9250, or to the general 
stabilization program made effective there- 
under, or to the directives on policy issued 
by the Economic Stabilization Director there- 
under and the proposed change is not modi- 
fied to conform to such standards, program, 
and directives, he shall designate three mem- 
bers of the panel as an emergency board to 
investigate the proposed change and to report 
to the President. Otherwise, the chairman 
of the panel may permit the proposed change 
to become effective. 

4. Emergency boards, whether designed 
pursuant to the Railway Labor Act, Executive 
Crder No. 9172, or section 3 of this order, 
in reporting to the President shall certify 
that their recommendations in regard to any 
proposed change affecting wage and salary 
payments conform with the standards pre- 
scribed in Executive Order No. 9250, the gen- 
eral stabilization program made effective 
thereunder, and with the directives on policy 
issued by the Economic Stabilization Director 
thereunder. 


Under the portion of the Executive or- 
der which I have just read this whole 
Situation was presented to Mr. Vinson 
for adjudication. 

Mr. TRUMAN. And Mr. Vinson’s ad- 
judication was almost exactly in line 
with the findings of the Railway Labor 
Board, and so far as the money is con- 
cerned there is not 10 percent difference 
in it. 

Mr. Vinson is merely trying to save his 
face by creating an extra board. The 
President’s Executive order exempted 
railroad labor from that sort of a settle- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. 

reate an extra board. The Board cre- 

ated by Executive order whcse duty it 
was to pass upon the wages of the per- 
sons involved, had to comply with the 
directives cn policy issued by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director. As I un- 
derstand, the railroads insisted that all 
laws be compiied with and the matter 
was by agreement, referred to the Sta- 
bilization Director. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 

yield? 


Vinson did not 


the Senator 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to have 
the Senator from Missouri or the Sena- 
tor from — tell us how much 
money is involved, rather than the per- 
cent, in the recommendations of the 
Board, and under the Executive order. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The recommenda- 
tions of the Labor Board allowed $188,- 

000,000. The recommendations of Mr. 
Vinson on the 10-percent sliding scale, 
which upset the old scale, allowed ap- 
proximately $174,009,000. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Theyre is a difference 
of approximately $15,000,000 between the 
recommendations of the board and those 





under the order of the Stabilization Di- 
rector, Mr. Vinson 

But, Mr. Preside nt, s I have indicated, 
we have established agencie of Gc yvern- 
ment to pass upon these m: atters 5 and the 
Congress han no juri sdic etic n. 

Mr. TRUMAN. This > set up an 
agency to pass on the question, and it 


passed on it. 
Mr. ELLENDER. For the Congres 
now to take jurisdiction of the matter 
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would no doubt open the door to other 
special groups who also desire wage ad- 
justments. Not only would the doors be 
opened for wage earners, but special agri- 
cultural groups, or processor groups, in 
fect any group whose earning capacity 
is affected during this emergency. Mr. 
President, today there are pending before 
Congress resolutions asking that the 
price of oil be raised, that the price of 
coal be hiked, that the price of milk be 
upped and tomorrow there may.be many 
more asking for price adjustments on 
many commodities. If the Congress 
should adopt the joint resolution now he- 
ing proposed we might as well also de- 
cide to pass the other resolutions now 
pending and others to be introduced, if 
we are to be consistent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has said 
there are proposals pending here to in- 
crease the prices of certain commodities. 
Were any of the recommendations to 
which the Senator refers made by any 
board which was set up by the Congress 
of the United States, or are they extra- 
neous resolutions which have been sub- 
mitted by Members of Corgress without 
the sanction, .request, or approval of 
boards set up by the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The milk resolution 

vas reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate. The resolution asking for an 
increased price in oil has the backing of 
Mr. ickes, Fuel Administrator, to the ex- 


tent of 35 cents per barrel, as I recall. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The resolution carries 
out the findings of the Board set up by 
the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. TYDINGS. 
cases. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
indicated before I was interrupted by 
the Senator from Maryland, my conten- 
tion is that if we are to interfere with 
the process established by the Congress 
and by the President, through Executive 
order, which now handles those matters, 
we might as well abolish the office of the 
Stabilization Director, the War Labor 
Board, and like boards which are making 
every effort to stabilize prices and wages 
and thereby “hold the line.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Myr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator’s 
general observation is unanswerable, but 
I do not think it is in line with my in- 
terrogatory. There is certainly a dif- 
forence between a recommendation 
which comes from a Board which has 
been set up by Congress and a recom- 
mendation which comes from some board 
not at all connected with the Federal 
Government. I think the Senator ought 
to make a distinction when he says bills 
are here. They are offered purely at the 
request of some group, as differentiated, 
on the other hand, from bills—whether 
we vote pro or con on the matters is be- 
side the point—which are here and which 
have the approval of some agencies set 
up by the Congress, 


I mean in the other 
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I have an open mind on this question; 
Iam not committed; but I do not believe 
that the argument made by the Senator 
is altogether in line with his general ap- 
proach to the subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have just in- 
dicated, the Board that recommended 
on increase in the rates of payment for 
the men afiected by the joint resolution 
was created by Executive order, but un- 
der article 4 of the Executive order, its 
findings—the Board’s findings—could 
not become effective until it receivec the 
recommendation of the Stabilization Di- 
rector. In other words, the Senate is 
proceeding head-on with a recommen- 
dation made by the Stabilization Di- 
rector. 

There is certainly a conflict, as I have 
indicated. Why was the matter ever re- 
ferred to the Stabilization Director? He 
must be clothed with authority greater 
than that vested in the Board, else the 
Board’s recommendations would have be- 
come operative. If we should at this 
moment supersede the Stabilization Di- 
rector, we might as well abolish that 
office. I repeat, we are a legislative body 
and not clothed with judicial functions. 
My plea with the Senate is based on this 
proposition: There is now pending be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee a bill which, when considered by 
the Congress, will decide whether or not 
we are to provide subsidies for maintain- 
ing our stabilization program. Let us 
postpone action on this measure until 
the Senate decides whether or not it will 
try to “hold the line” through the utiliza- 
tion of subsidies. If the Senate decides 
to ban subsidies and thereby causes the 
cost of living to rise, then there will be 
no need for the passage of the pending 
resoiution, because labor in general, and 
certainly the workmen covered by the 
resolution under discussion, will have a 
just cause for an increase, not only for 
the 8 cents per hour requested but much 
more. The Congress should under no 
condition take steps that will open the 
door to inflation. 

Mr. President, 
tion 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and Mr. 
TYDINGS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator is speaking of boards set up to ad- 
judicate this matter. I fear from what 
he has said that the Senator has two 
Boards confused. ‘There was one Board 
set up under the Railroad Labor Act by 
the President in accordance with the law. 
After the Mediation Board had been un- 
able to reach an agreement, that Board 
was set up by the President and was 
given full power and full authority and 
full instructions to adjudicate this mat- 
ter and settle it. The Board did so, and 
submitted its report and after it sub- 
mitted the report the Economic Stabili- 
zation Director set it aside. 
ward another Board, a special emergency 
board, was set up, not according to any 
law of Congress, but simply set up by the 
President of the United States. The 
second Board was told to bring in.an 
agreement in line with what the Director 


by postponing ac- 


Then after- 
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of Economic Stabilization would agree to. 
Now we have the two Boards. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course. The 
second Board was created under Execu- 
tive order and was instructed, as the 
Senator indicated, to bring in an order in 
line with what the Director of Economic 
Stabilization would agree to. I under- 
stand that the Board recommended this 
payment and—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the 8-cent payment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
a legal and lawful Board. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was not that the 
Board that was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as the Senator just indicated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It was 
appointed by the President. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. That 
Board had to act under the Executive 
order by which it was created. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Oh, no. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I have just 
read the Executive order under which 
the Board was created. It states: 

Emergency boards, whether designated 
pursuant to the Railway Labor Act, Execu- 
tive Order No. 9172, or section 3 of this or- 
der, in reporting to the President shall 
certify that their recommendations in re- 
gard to any proposed change affecting wage 
and salary payments conform with the 
standards prescribed in Executive Order No. 
9250, the general stabilization program made 
effective thereunder, and with the directives 
on policy issued by the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director thereunder, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, that 
is the second board the Senator is talk- 
ing about. That is the point I want to 
make. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the board 
that recommended the 8-cent increase. 

Mr. TRUMAN. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This is 
the instruction the first board had under 
Executive Order No. 9122, of May 22, 
1942, signed by the President: 

Subject to the provisions of section 10, 
such board shall have exclusive and final 
jurisdiction of the dispute and shall make 
every reasOnable effort to settle such dis- 
pute. 


That is the instruction that the first 
board had, the Railway Labor Board. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I was talking about the board that 
made the final recommendation, and as I 
understand, its recommendations had to 
conform with certain rules and regula- 
tions established by the Congress. 

Mr. TRUMAN. No; but to rules laid 
down by the Stabilization Director, and 
he had a board appointed to carry out 
what he wanted, not what the Congress 
wanted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sorry, I meant 
through the stabilization program which 
the Senator from Missouri voted for in 


That is 


That was 


‘October 1942. 


Mr. TRUMAN. I claim and can prove 
that this does not interfere with the Sta- 
bilization Director, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Just amoment—and 
which was enacted in order to maintain 
the level of prices and wages as of Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. That, Senators, is what 
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I believe has been done since the Con- 
eress enacted the bill in October 1942, 
providing for a stabilization program. 

I believe that an earnest effort has 
been made to stabilize and we have come 
very far in stabilizing prices of com- 
modities as well as wages, and if the Con- 
cress today should pass the joint resolu- 
tion we will be pestered, as it were, by 
special groups from every walk of life, not 
only from the ranks of labor, but from 
acriculture, processors, manufacturers, 
end others. We will lose our identity as 
lecislators. We will become adjudicators, 
That is going to happen and that is why 
I stated a while ago this whole matter 
will be settled one way or another when 
we pass upon the bill which is now pend- 
ing before the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Surely, if we vote subsidies, 
it will mean aid for those empowered by 
us and the President to carry on the fight 
acainst inflation. It will be an indica- 
tion that we should stick to our duties 
as legislators. 

As I have stated on this floor, to my 
way of thinking there is absolutely no 
way by which we can prevent inflation 
except by the utilization of subsidies, If 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
should report back to the Senate that 
subsidies should no longer be paid and the 
Senate should accede to such recommen- 
dation, then, to my way of thinking, that 
would be the green light to let the bars 
down and permit commodity prices to 
climb, which would beget higher wages, 
and thereby make ineffective the Little 
Steel formula and our whole stabilization 
program; in other words, the dam would 
be broken, and our stabilization program 
would hit the rocks. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator a question. Is 
the Little Steel formula involved in the 
proposed wage increase? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is a pertinent 
question and—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is a question 
to which I want to get the Senator’s an- 
Swer, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam relying on the 
report made by Judge Fred M. Vinson to 
the committee, in which he said: 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if Senate Joint Resolution No. 91 is 
passed, Congress will have broken the Little 

eel formula. 


Not only am I relying on the statement 
of Judge Vinson, but others in the exec- 
utive department, in whom I have faith. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me ask one fur- 
ther question. What does the Senator 

to the statement which has been 
made that the non-operating railroad 
workers have never had a salary adjust- 
ment under that agreement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The record shows 
they have received an increase in wages. 

Mr. TRUMAN. They have not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is what I want 
to get clear. 


Mr. TRUMAN. 


Wr 
val 


They have not. 
ELLENDER. Since January 1, 
i921, they have had an increase of over 
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16 percent. The Senator should know 
that. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Under negotiations 
which had been pending for 4 years. 
They had not had a raise since 1938, and 
that had been under negotiation for 4 
years. They finally got a 10-cent raise, 
which leaves them the lowest paid labor 
in the whole war set-up. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I want to say to the 
Senator from Missouri that I realize that 
any Senator who rises on this floor in op- 
position to what is proposed is sticking 
his neck out. I know it. I know that 
many of the men employed by the rail- 
roads are underpaid. Iam not question- 
ing that at all. To oppose now is not 
very popular. But I am sure that the 
Senator will concede that it would be 
impossible to adjust wages at this time 
so that they will be fair and just to all 
classes of labor. We have not been able 
to do it in peacetime and we cannot do 
it now. My opposition is based on the 
proposition that if we accede our whole 
stabilization program will come to 
naught, inflation will set in, and the 
farmers and the laboring men will be 
among the hardest hit. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana is setting up a straw 
man and having the fun of knocking it 
down. If he would let me explain the 
joint resolution, he would not have so 
much fun with it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will 
have ample opportunity to explain the 
bill and I hope he is not serious when he 
states I am having fun in opposing his 
motion. 

I wish to say this, which might be of 
interest to Senators who are listening to 
me, if the recommendations which were 
made by Judge Vinson are carried out, 
over 50 percent of those involved under 
the resolution would get an increase of 8 
cents or more per hour. Of the 1,097,180 
men involved in this controversy, 121,140 
who are now receiving from 40 to 46 
cents an hour would get a 10-cent per 
hour increase instead of an 8-cent per 
hour increase, if Judge Vinson’s formula 
should be followed. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Then the whole rail- 
road labor set-up would have to be re- 
negotiated. I think Vinson‘s opposition 
to this is due to a misunderstanding of 
the facts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Although we are to- 
day facing a grave emergency, I think 
every effort has been made to help poorly 
paid employees. 

Mr. TRUMAN. 
Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is en- 
titled to his opinicn and I am certain he 
will give me credit for being honest in 
stating my own. The Senator must be 
confusing the question of comparable 
wages in one industry with another. Ef- 
forts have been made in peacetime to 
adjust all wages so as to have them allin 
precise balance, but that has never been 
possible 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FaRLAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 


I disagree with the 
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Mr. ELLENDER. In just a moment. 
Let me proceed further with the question 
of wage increases for the persons in- 
volved under the resolution. As I have 
just indicated, 121,140 of these employees 
would receive an increase of 10 cents an 
hour under Judge Vinson’s formula in- 
stead of 8 cents provided for under the 
joint resolution, and 232,500 would re- 
ceive 9 cents an hour instead of the 8 
cents an hour provided for in the resolu. 
tion. That class is receiving from 47 to 
56 cents an hour; in short, 353,640 of 
them would receive an increase of more 
than 8 cents per hour under the Vinson 
formula. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to point 
out to the Senator that I am unwilling 
to sit here on the floor of the Senate and 
have my silence interpreted as an assent 
that the O. P. A. or any other body has 
held the line. We passed a very definite 
law directing them to hold wages, and 
prices, and what not, all in line. The 
subsidy progra was not originaliy 
passed by Congress, but was adopted in- 
directly because certain things had been 
allowed to get cut of line. 

Further than that, other agreements 
were negotiated between capital and 
labor, which I shall not mention, because 
I do not wish to drag in an extraneous 
issue, after the Government had made a 
decision giving other persons an in- 
crease in wages, and although there was 
ample law on the statute books, nothing 
was done about that. 

Here is an agency of the Government 
itself, created by law passed by the Con- 
gress, which has made a finding, and that 
is to be turned down, if the Senator’s 
argument shall be sustained, while mil- 
lions or hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers in another field, where there was no 
Government approval of the action, get 
an increase. Certainly there should be 
some yardstick of substantial justice. 

I do not want anyone to accuse the 
Congress of raising prices. I thinkif we 
go to the milk in the coconut we will 
find that has not been done by Congress, 
but by other agencies, and I am unwilling 
to see Congress take the blame for it. 
The law was very definite. If it had 
been adhered to, we would not be in 
this trouble today. The trouble was it 
was not adhered to, and when a start was 
made, Pandora’s box was opened, and all 
the evils we now have were the result 
of the first departure from the original 
O. P. A. formula. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Maryland well knows that by carrying 
out the provisions of the Price Control 
Act, aS amended, it was necessary to 
trample on the rights of farmers and of 
laboring men. They resented it because 
we attempted to change overnight their 
usual and normal way of doing business. 
We have come a long way in making 
the people of this country realize that 
what was done was for the benefit of our 
economy and for them. 

Now that we have reached the crest, 
} and are now going downhill, now that 


Will the Senator 
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the war is going on so well, and our sta- 
bilization program is proceeding fairly 
well, notwithstanding all the trouble and 
all the headaches we have suffered in 
the past, let us not change our course. 
I think a good job has been done, and if 
we are permitted to go along for 8 or 10 
more months, I believe some of our ene- 
mies will be defeated, and we will not 
need all the restrictions which are now 
embodied in our laws in order to stabilize 
our economy. 

Senators, I repeat, we have come a 
long way. Our cost of living has in- 
creased during the war only 25 percent, 
in contrast with 50 percent during the 
First World War, when there was no 
control, when there were no subsidies. 
My plea is that we postpone action on 
this measure until Congress shall decide 
whether or not we shall keep on holding 
the line by way of subsidies. 

I wish to say to my colleagues that if 
the Congress should decide to take away 
the chief prop of stabilization—namely, 
subsidies—the men affected under this 
joint resolution would not be satisfied 
with an 8-cent-an-hour raise. They 
would want a 10- or 15- or probably a 20- 
cent-an-hour raise, and I would not be 
surprised that they would be entitled to 
the maximum increase if inflation sets in. 

As I indicated here 2 weeks ago, the 
cost of living after January 1, if we fail 
to stand by the recommendations of Mr. 
Justice Byrnes, Judge Vinson, and others, 
in charge of our stabilization program, 
will immediately rise 10 percent, and I 
co not have to argue to Senators that 
an increased cost of living begets higher 
wages, higher wages in turn beget higher 
consumer goods, and soon our economy 
would become engulfed in a spiral of in- 
fiation which will not only destroy the 
savings of millions of our people, but 
would curtail our productivity at a time 
when we needed it the most. 

I again suggest to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], let us postpone 
consideration of Senate Resolution 91 
and await action on the part of Con- 
gress in respect to the continuation of 
subsidy payments now utilized to sta- 
bilize the cost of living. If Congress 
should agree not to make it possible to 
nold down prices and wages or to stabi- 
lize our economy by means of subsidies, 
then, I repeat, this joint resolution will 
not be necessary. If the cost of living 
should rise to the extent that it will be 
possible if subsidies are prohibited, then 
a rise of 8 cents per hour for the thou- 
sanas of workers affected under the reso- 
lution will not be sufficient. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr.CHANDLER. AsI understand, the 
Little Steel formula sought to limit war- 
time salary increases to 15 percent. The 
question which disturbs me is, Have 
these nonoperating railroad workers ever 
gotten an inerease which would bring 
them up to the level of the Little Steel 
formula? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, may I 
read the finding in the report with re- 
spect to that? 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I want to hold the 
line. I do not want the increases to get 
out of line. I do not want inflation. 
But I want an answer to the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Louisiana 
will yield, I shall be glad to answer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not care who 
answers, so long as I obtain an answer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado for that purpose, with 
reservation to submit my views. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Four 
hundred thousand of these employees 
did not receive an increase which would 
bring them up to the total limit of the 
Little Steel formula of 15 percent. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then are they not 
entitled to it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; not 
on the basis of the report of the Board 
set up by the President to adjudicate 
and to settle this question. The Board 
ruled out the Little Steel formula. The 
employees are not claiming any rights 
under the Little Steel formula of 15 per- 
cent. But that is only part of it. Sub- 
standard wages is another part. Gross 
inequities is another part. There are 
three arms to this thing. It is not simply 
the 15 percent increase of wages. Wages 
have not been frozen. There is not a 
positive ceiling with respect to the 15 
percent as permitted under the Little 
Steel formula. The railway employees 
are proceeding on the basis of gross in- 
equities. That is the basis on which they 
are making their plea. 

Mr. CHANDLER. They have not had 
a wage adjustment under the Little Steel 
formula? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They do 
not claim any rights under that. But 
these 400,000 men have not had their 
wages raised to the limit allowed in the 
Little Steel formula. 

Mr. CHANDLER, That is the point I 
wanted answered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Judge Vinson stated 
before the committee that the persons 
involve had a 1€ percent raise in salaries 
since January 1, 1941. The Senator 
knows that if the proposal submitted by 
Mr. Vinson is put into effect most of the 
persons he speaks of will obtain this in- 
crease. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
know just what that will do, but the 
proposal made by Mr. Vinson—that whole 
thing sounds silly to me. We know Mr. 
Vinson. We have a great admiration 
for him. We know Mr. James Byrnes. 
We have a great admiration for him. 
But they are not railroad men; they are 
not railroad managers. They do not 
know how to operate railroads. I do 
not suppose they know anything more 
about how to run a railroad than any of 


the rest of us here in the Senate. The, 


railroads over a long period of time, 
through negotiations between labor and 
management, have arrived at these dif- 
ferent scales of wages. Now Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Vinson come in and say, “We 
are going to give this group 10 cents,-this 
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other group 4 cents, and some other group 
7 cents,” and thus throw the whole thing 
out of line. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is that an arbitrary 
decision? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
an arbitrary decision. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
pointed out a while ago, we are now in 
an emergency. I should not have to re- 
peat that we are at war and many regu- 
lations now made may be contrary to 
the normal way of doing things. Mr. 
Vinson was of the opinion that it was 
more just to give a 10-cent-per-hour 
raise to a man receiving from 40 to 46 
cents and a 4-cent raise to a man receiv- 
ing 97 cents to $1.19 per hour, than to al- 
low both classes an all-around 8-cent- 
an-hour raise. As I have pointed out, I 
should like to submit the proposition 
to the 544,106 persons involved in this 
matter whether or not they would not 
prefer an increase of 8 to 10 cents per 
hour, rather than a straight 8-cent-per- 
hour increase. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It has 
been submitted to them, I may say to 
the Senator, and they have given their 
answer, and their answer is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the flat 8-cent increase, 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, the 
Senator means to tell us that the 121,144 
men who are receiving 40 cents an 
hour—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. To 46 
cents, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Forty cents to 46 
cents an hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
cents is the minimum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator says 
they prefer to receive 8 cents than 10 
cents per hour. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. 
talking altogether about them, 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are the men 
I am talking about. Will the Senator 
tell me—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They 
voted overwhelmingly on the question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
tell me that 232,500 men involved would 
prefer receiving 8 cents than 9 cents per 
hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I tell the 
Senator just that, because that is the way 
they voted. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is exactly the 
way they voted, I will tell the Senator 
from Louisiana. The Senator does not 
know the history of this case. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps I should 
like to have the mentality of some of 
those men examined. It seems unrea- 
sonable for almost 500,000 to prefer an 
increase of only 8 cents, when they could 
obtain from 9 to 10 cents, instead. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator find fault with the small raise 


Forty 


I am not 


. Which was given to the higher wage 


group? He does not find fault, but he 
approves that. He does not want them 
to get 8 cents; he wants them to get 4 
cents. But the Senator has not taken 
into consideration the fact that these 
employees are skilled employees, they are 
shop workers, they are the men who keep 
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the cars and the engines in shape to run 
on the tracks. They are technical men. 
They are technicians. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean those receiving 40 cents an hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; those 
receiving 97 cents, 

Mr. ELLENDER. And $1.10? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
$1.10. 

”'Mr. ELLENDER. There are 81,176 of 
them receiving from $0.97 to $1.10 per 
hour. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr.SMII1H. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. TruMAN] a question. 
Was not this matter settled by the proper 
authorities, and were not the railroads 
and the employees satisfied? The whole 
matter could have been settled and put 
into effect without the question having to 
come to Congress, had it not been for the 
interference on the part of certain per- 
sons. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The Senator from 
South Carolina is entirely correct with 
respect to that matter. 

Mr. SMITH. It does seem to me that 
where the employers and employees get 
together under legal authority and agree, 
their agreement should be put into effect. 
Eut now certain parties who do not know 
beef from bullfcot come in here and say, 
“Why, this is all wrong.” Perhaps the 
Senator from Louisiana can justify such 
prccedure, 

Mr. President, when two parties to a 
disagreement get together under the au- 
thority appointed for the purpose, and 
come to the conclusion that a certain 
formula is right, and agree to put it into 
effect without coming to Congress at all, 
I think it is our duty not to interfere with 
such an agreement. We have nothing to 
co with such an agreement, as we have 
had very little to do with a great many 
things. Ihave no brief for either the em- 
ployers or the employees, but it seems to 
me that what they agreed to is right and 
is justice. It would not result in increas- 
ing freight rates; it would not result in 
increasing passenger rates. The parties 
were going to accept the proposal of in- 
crease of 8 cents as a settlement of the 
whole dispute. But now two men come in 
end say to the parties, “You are all 
wrong,” and, bang! the whole matter 
comes before us in Congress. 

So far as I am concerned I shall vote 
for the joint resolution in the belief that 
the dispute has been settled by the parties 
to it, under proper authority. Ido not be- 
lieve two outside men should come into 
the matter. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Do I understand the 
Senator’s position to be that his objection 
to the present consideration of the joint 
resolution on its merits, whatever his 
own views may be, is because he desires to 
have it postponed so that it can be used 
as a club in the consideration of the sub- 
sidy policy which is coming up for con- 
sideration at a subsequent time? 


No; not 





Mr. ELLENDER. No; far be it from 
being my thought in the matter. That 
is notin my mind. I am saying that we 
are going to consider, as the Senator 
knows, the question of whether we shall 
continue the payment of subsidies in 
order to stabilize prices. It is my con- 
tention that unless we vote subsidies, 
prices on commodities will be upped and 
the cost of living will immediately rise; 
as I said 2 wecks ago, the cost of living 
will rise almost 10 percent. With that 
development, the Little Steel formula 
will have to be abolished, and there will 
not be any need for the pending joint 
resolution. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Then why cannot 
the joint resolution be considered on its 
merits? If the pending matter has 
merits, let it be considered and passed 
on its merits. If it has none, the Senate 
will reach that conclusion, and will re- 
ject it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For the simple rea- 
son that, as I have further contended in 
my opening statement, if the joint reso- 
lution were passed, it would encroach 
on the Little Steel formula. On the 
other hand, the persons affected—those 
who are more in need of an increase— 
would benefit greatly by the proposal 
submitted by Mr. Vinson. 

Over half the people who would be af- 
fected under the joint resolution, under 
the Vinson proposal would receive from 
& cents an hour up to 10 cents an hour, 
more than they would receive under the 
pending resolution. What Mr. Vinson 
has tried to do is to reach those who are 
more in need of the increase. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. JoHNSON] said that this 
method would be an encroachment on 
the former method employed by the 
Railway Labor Board and—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No, Mr. 
President; by the experience of manage- 
ment and labor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand; but 
wages are usually fixed by that Board, 
which was created by law; are they not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well; and the 
Senator has stated that the Director of 
Economic Stabilization violated the 
method by which the wages were ad- 
justed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. However, 
in the present instance, as I indicated 
a while ago, it is not the Labor Board 
which passed upon the question, but a 
special board created by Executive order. 
That board, before it could submit the 
proposal, had to cbtain the approval of 
the Director of Economic Stabilization. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No, Mr. 
President; the Senator is mistaken on 
that point again. He is talking about the 
second board. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I read the joint 
resolution, that is what it states, 


That is 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator is talking about the second board. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course, the hold-the-line order was is- 
sued on April 8, 1943. It is important 
that we Keep track of dates in connec- 
tion with this matter, because the whole 
thing has been progressive and chrono- 
logical in its development. The hold- 
the-line order was issued on April 8, 1943. 
The lawful and legal board, the so-called 
Emergency Board, was created on Feb- 
ruary 20, commenced work on March 1, 
brought in its first report on May 24, and 
brought in its second or supplemental 
report on May 29. So it brought in its 
report after Executive Order 9328 had 
been issued—the President’s so-called 
hold-the-line order. At the time when 
the members of the Board were ap- 
pointed by the President, they were in- 
sructed by him to bring in a final settle- 
ment of this dispute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
while ago the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], I 
think it was, stated there had been no 
increase in wages since January 1941, 
the date taken for computation of the 
Little Steel formula. Is not my state- 
ment correct? 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct; so far 
as this section of railway labor is con- 
cerned, its members have not had a raise 
since 1938—in 1941 they got a 10-cent 
raise—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. According to the 
statement of Judge Vinson 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. Vinson does not 
know anything abcut the railway busi- 
ness; and if the Senator is going to quote 
Mr. Vinson. I cannot argue with the 
Senator because Mr. Vinson did not state 
the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
ment is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry to sce there is a difference of opin- 
ion between the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. TrRuMAN] and the 
Gistinguished senior Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. JoHNson]. The senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado has stated that the 
Senatcr from Missouri is mistaken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No, Mr. 
President; I did not state that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me inquire what 
the Senator means, then. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I was 
saying that the factual data contained in 
Mr. Vinson’s letter to the committee are 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well and I—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
subscribe to his opinions or his judgment 
in the matter; but I have checked very 
carefully all the data he furnished, and 
I find they are substantially correct. I 
do not think there was any dispute about 
those facts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. Then, 
Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate, and particularly for the infor- 
mation of the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER], who asked the 
question a while ago, as to whether or 
not there was an increase in salary since 





His state- 
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January 1941, let me read from the state- 
ment submitted by Judge Vinson: 

The nonoperating railway employees -have 
had one general wage increase since January 
1941. This was the cutgrowth of a claim 
made in June 1941. Negotiation and media- 
tion proving unsuccessful, an emergency 
board (known as the Morse Board) was ap- 
pointed, and made its recommendations on 
November 5, 1941. The Morse Board recom- 
mended a temporary increase for the non- 
operating railway employees of 9 cents per 
hour, an average increase of 1344 percent. 

The railway workers protested the fact 
that the wage increases were to be tempo- 
rary, and considered the amount of the recom- 
mendations inadequate. They threatened a 
strike, and so the Morse Board was recon- 
vened. 

The members of the Board, acting as medi- 
ators, secured the Chicago agreement of De- 
cember 15, 1941. This agreement raised the 
employees’ wage 10 cents per hour, an in- 
crease of 15.6 percent, or if consideration is 
given to the fact that the minimum wage was, 
in most instances, raised to 46 cents, the per- 
centage increase in straight-time hourly earn- 
ings was 16.35 percent. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, let 
me inquire who made the statement the 
Senator has read. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is Mr. Vinson’s 
statement, and the Senator from Colo- 
rado just said he checked on all of it, and 
that Mr. Vinson’s figures are correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
true, Mr. President, with this exception, 
which should be noted: There were 400,- 
000 nonoperating employees who did not 
get this raise. 

Mr.CHANDLER, Not even that one? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Four 
hundred thousand of the nonoperating 
employees did not get increases in pay 
up to the limit of the Little Steel for- 
mula. 

Mr. FLLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether under the Vinson 
proposal those employees will get up to 
the Little Steel formula limitation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am not 
prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My information is 
that they will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I presume 
they will. However, as I have stated be- 
fore, the 15-percent increase is not at 
issue here. The emergency board ap- 
pointed by the President ruled it out. 
The employees accepted it, management 
has accepted it, the President has ac- 
cepted it, and everyone else has accepted 
it; and they are not attempting to get, 
and they did not get, the 8-cent-an-hour 
increase on the basis of the 15 percent. 
They got it on the basis of gross inequi- 
ties. There is more to the Little Steel 
formula than the 15-percent increase. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Substand- 
ard wages and gross inequities enter into 
the matter; and on the gross inequities 
angle of it is where they pin all this in- 
crease. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to discuss the matter any 
further than I have already proceeded. I 
repeat that to my way of thinking the 
adoption of the resolution would be the 
opening wedge. Next week we shall be 
confronted with a bill from the Commit- 
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tee on Agriculture and Forestry to raise 
the price of milk from 1 to 2 cents a quart. 
If that shall go through, no doubt we 
shall receive proposals from the meat 
producers, from butter manufacturers, 
corn growers, wheat growers, sugar 
growers, and potato growers, who are 
not satisfied with the present level of 
prices. 

All,that I am asking is that the issue 
involved in this joint resolution be post- 
poned until the Senate decides definitely 
whether or not it will attempt to hold 
the line by voting more subsidies. As I 
have just indicated, if the Senate should 
vote against subsidies, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that our stabilization 
program would go out the window. 
These workers will not be satisfied with 
an increase of 8 cents an hour, and a 
good many others will not be satisfied. 
When the bars are down, God pity us. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. First of all, let me say 
that my able colleague, who has been 
discussing this question, has proved in 
the past that he is a friend of the work- 
ers and the farmers, and the oppressed 
generally throughout the country. It is 
my opinion that he is motivated by 
worthy motives in taking the floor today. 
However, I believe that the Congress has 
a legal right as well as a moral right to 
make a determination as suggested in the 
joint resolution, in this particular case 
and for this particular reason. I do not 
believe that the same legal and moral 
right applies in many of the instances 
which the able Senator has brought to 
our attention. 

Some time ago Congress enacted a law 
known as the Railway Labor Act. In 
that law certain procedures were estab- 
lished. They include the so-called cool- 
ing-off period, and a referendum preced- 
ing a strike. There was a recommenda- 
tion that mediation and arbitration be 
followed. 

Repeatedly on this floor I have heard 
that law quoted by Members of the Sen- 
ate in their attempt to have a similar 
law enacted to govern other industries. 
Under the operation of this law we have 
enjoyed a long period of very stable con- 
ditions on the railroads of the country. 
The men operating under this law have 
respected the law in every degree. It is 
the only law of its type on the statute 
books. They have followed its proce- 
dures diligently; and in my judgment it 
is a case of our respecting the integrity of 
our own law and balancing our judg- 
ment by comparing our own act, our own 
creature, with Executive orders and di- 
rectives affecting prices and wages in 
other categories. 

In view of the fact that this law has 
often been referred to as the model labor 
law of the country, we ought to respect 


it, because it is our law, and the pro-. 


cedures under that law have been fol- 
lowed and respected by those over whom 
jurisdiction is exercised. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
in thorough agreement with the dis- 
tinguished Senator as to the remarkable 
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way in which the Railway Labor Board 
has adjudicated questions in the past, 
It isa model. But does the Senator mean 
to contend that that Board is now 
clothed with the power of fixing wages 
in violation of a law which we enacted 
in October 1942 in our effort to stabilize 
commodity prices and wages? 

Mr. TRUMAN. From which they were 
specifically exempted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In that law we asked 
the President to hold the line as of Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. 

Mr.MEAD. It is my opinion that there 
is no violation in the decision which has 
been reached in this instance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is beg- 
ging the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? I will give 
him a direct answer. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The reason why both 
the Senator from Colorado and the Sen- 
ator from New York state that the board 
should act in this instance is that they 
feel that the Little Steel formula has not 
been violated; but I am asking the Sen- 
ator this question: Suppose that in the 
opinion of the Senator from New York 
it were violated. Does he think that the 
Railway Labor Board should supersede 
the War Labor Board or any designated 
in fixing the wages of the employees? 

Mr, MEAD. As I read the Recorp, 
there has been no violation. Therefore, 
it is not to be considered—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is not the 
question I am asking the Senator. I ask 
the Senator this direct question: Suppose 
that in his opinion the wages suggested 
were in violation of the Little Steel for- 
mula. Does the Senator contend that the 
Railway Labor Board should have juris- 
diction, rather than the War Labor Board 
or any special board named by the Pres- 
ident? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, I should 
like to give him an answer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let the Senator 
from Colorado answer, if the Senator 
from New York prefers. 

Mr. MEAD. I shall be very glad to 
have the Senator from Golorado answer 
the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. On Oc- 
tober 2 the so-called stabilization bill was 
enacted and approved, and went on the 
statute books. On October 3 the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued a direc- 
tive under that law, and an explanation 
of it. It is called the President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 9250, stabilizing wages and 
prices. It is dated October 3, 1942. In 
that explanation and directive, under the 
act of Congress, this is what the Presi- 
dent said, under the head of General 
Provisions, Title VI: 

Nothing in this order shall be construed 


_ as affecting the present operation of the Fair 


Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the Davis- 
Bacon Act, or the adjustment procedure of 
the Railway Labor Act. 


That is the President speaking. He in- 
terpreted it himself. He gave the answer 
to the question of the Senator. 
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Mr. MEAD. He makes the point that 
I make, and that is that when the Con- 
gress has by law set up a procedure cov- 
ering a certain condition or activity, that 
remains the law, and while that law is in 
effect, it is ummecessary for the Presi- 
dent to cover that particular law in the 
directive which the Senator has just 
quoted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. On February 20, 1943, the Presi- 
dent passed this dispute on to a board 
set up under the Railway Labor Act, and 
asked the Board to render a decision. He 
told the Board that its decision would 
be final, as the law prescribes. 

Mr. MEAD. So the President, whose 
directive or Executive order created the 
stabilization agency, created the Board. 

The Board rendered a decision. The 
decision was therefore the work of the 
Board which the President himself ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The rail- 
way employees did not like the decision. 
They asked tor 20 cents. They got 8. 
They asked for aclosed shop. They were 
refused a closed shop. They asked for 
a minimum of 70 cents. They were re- 
fused that. They were given 8 cents, 
and they did not like it. They protested 
very vigorously, and the President urged 
them to accept the final decision to set- 
tle the dispute. From patriotic motives, 
they accepted it, only to have the ac- 
ceptance thrown out the window by an- 
other arm of the executive department. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
not going to argue the point. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is not that other 
arm responsible to the President? Why 
did not the President follow through and 
finish the job? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
know. I cannot answer the question. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall not argue that point any longer, 
but I do not believe the President went so 
far as the distinguished Senators from 
Colorado and New York have stated. In 
the matter of wage increases, there is no 
question in my mind that the final arbi- 
ter was to be the Stabilization Director. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of the Ex- 
ecutive order issued by the President 
under date of February 4, 1943, and also 
a short statement by the Honorable Fred 
M. Vinson, Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector, in relation to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 91. 

There being no objection, the Execu- 
tive order and the statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER PRESCRIBING REGULATIONS AND 
PROCEDURE WITH RESPECT TO WAGE AND SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS FOR EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO THE 
RAILWAY LABOR ACT 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by 

the Constitution and statutes of the United 

States, and more particularly by the act of 

October 2, 1942 (Public Law 729, 77th Cong.), 

it is hereby ordered: 

1. No increases in the wage rates or salary 
of any employee subject to the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, whether granted as a 
result of voluntary agreement, collective bar- 
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gaining, conciliation, arbitration, or other- 
wise, and no decreases in such wage rates or 
salary, shall be made except in accordance 
with the provisions of this order; Provided, 
however, That nothing contained in this order 
or Executive Order No. 9250 shall be con- 
strued as affecting the procedure or limiting 
the jurisdiction of either the National Media- 
tion Board, as defined in the Railway Labor 
Act, or the National Railway Labor Panel, as 
defined in Executive Order No. 9172, except as 
herein specifically set forth. 

2. No carrier shall make any change in wage 
rates, except such changes as by general or- 
der of the National War Labor Board, or by 
regulations of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, are permitted to be made without 
the specific approval of the Board or the Com- 
missioner, as the case may be, unless notice 
of such proposed change shall have been filed 
with the Chairman of the National Railway 
Labor Panel, created by Executive Order No. 
9172, and shall have been permitted to become 
effective as hereinafter provided. 

Notwithstanding section 4001.2 of the reg- 
ulations of the Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor, for the purpose of determining what wage 
and salary adjustments may be made without 
any specific approval, the general orders of the 
National War Labor Board shall be applicable 
to all employees subject to the Railway Labor 
Act, except those receiving salaries ct the rate 
of $5,000 or more per annum in regard to 
whom the regulations of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue shall apply. But any ad- 
justment of salary under $5,000 heretofore ap- 
proved by the Commissioner shall not be af- 
fected by this order. 

3. If the Chairman of the National Railway 
Labor Panel has reason to believe that the 
proposed change, in wage rates or salary, may 
not conform to the standards prescribed in 
Executive Order No. 9250, or to the general 
stabilization program made effective there- 
under, or to the directives on policy issued by 
the Economic Stabilization Director there- 
under and the proposed change is not modi- 
fied to conform to such standards, program, 
and directives, he shall designate three mem- 
bers of the Panel as an emergency board to 
investigate the proposed change and to report 
to the President. Otherwise, the Chairman 
of the Panel may permit the proposed change 
to become effective. 

4. Emergency boards, whether designated 
pursuant to the Railway Labor Act, Executive 
Order No. 9172, or section 3 of this order, in 
reporting to the President shall certify that 
their recommendations in regard to any pro- 
posed change affecting wage and salary pay- 
ments conform with the standards prescribed 
in Executive Order No. 9250, the general stabi-. 
lization program made effective thereunder, 
and with the directives on policy issued by 
the Economic Stabilization Director there- 
under. 

5. Copies of the report with recommenda- 
tions made to the President by any emergency 
board under section 4 of this Order shall be 
filed by the board forthwith with the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, the National 
War Labor Board, and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. The Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director may on behalf of himself or oth- 
er departments and agencies concerned, re- 
port to the President the effect of the recom- 
mendations on the general stabilization pro- 
gram. Unless and except to the extent that 
the Economic Stabilization Director shall oth- 
erwise direct, the recommendations of the 
Emergency Board in regard to proposed 
changes affecting wages and salary payments 
shall, upon the expiration of 30 days after the 
report is filed with the President, become ef- 
fective. 

6. The National War Labor Board and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall 
either rule on any application for approval of 
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wage and salary adjustments now before the 
Board and the Commissioner or transfer it to 
the chairman of the National Railway Labor 
Panel. The Board and the Commissioner 
shall not rule on any application hereafter 
made. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, February 4, 1943. 


STATEMENT OF FRED M. VINSON, ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION DIRECTOR, ON SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION No. 91 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if Senate Joint Resolution No. 91 is 
passed, Congress will have broken the Little 
Steel formula. By such action, Congress will 
have told the country that a privileged group 
is outside the stabilization program and is not 
to join in the battle againt inflation. 

The cornerstone of the wage-stabilization 
program is the act of October 2, 1942, wherein 
Congress itself directed that all wages and 
prices be stabilized as near as practicable at 
the levels of September 15, 1942. Since the 
passage of that act the general rule is that 
there are to be no wage increases. This 
needs to be stressed, because some appear to 
believe that wage increases are still a part 
of the normal course of events. The general 
policy of no wage increases is subject to no 
major objections. No one claims that ex- 
actly the same wage is paid for the same 
work in all the plants within an industry, 
or that wages from industry to industry are 
absolutely comparable or that all wages and 
all prices are in precise balance. We have 
never had such conditions, and probably 
never will. 

The argument as to whose wages are out 
of line now is a never-ending one. War is 
no time for each of us to devote his principal 
energies to improving his lot any more than 
war is the time for the Government to under- 
take a program directed toward obtaining 
a perfect relationship between all wages. 
Instead, the Government, by a general freeze 
of wage rates, has assured that the inequali- 
ties present while we are engaged in war are 
to be no greater than those we had in peace- 
time. 

To the general rule that there shall be no 
wage increases, a few exceptions have been 
made in the attempt to obtain greater over- 
all fairness. These exceptions have been 
made under the congressional language that 
adjustments may be made to the extent the 
President finds necessary to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war or to correct gross 
inequities. 

The President, as directed by the Congress, 
issued, on October 3, 1942, a general order 
(Executive Order No. 9250) stabilizing wages 
at September 15 levels. This order permitted, 
as exceptions to the general freeze, wage in- 
creases to correct maladjustments, gross in- 
equities and inequalities, to eliminate sub- 
standards of living, or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

In April 1943 there were more than 12,000 
applications for increases to correct alleged 
inequities. The President found the excep- 
tions in the existing order too liberal, and so 
on April 8, 1943, issued his hold-the-line or- 
der (No. 9328). This order directed that 
there were to be no wage increases except 
those necessary to correct substandards of 
living, those within Little Steel, or incentive 
and merit increases which would not in- 
crease production costs or prices. At the 
same time the President directed the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director to carry out the 
purposes of the act of October 2, 1942. 

On May 12, 1943, Justice Byrnes, then Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, promul- 
gated a directive, under the standards of the 
act, which permits wage adjustments to the 
minimum sound and tested going rate for 
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comparable work in similar plants in a par- 
ticular labor market area. This directive also 
permits tapered increases for interrelated 
job classifications when there is a substand- 
ard or Little Steel adjustment. 

The standards of the hold-the-line order 
and the May 12 directive are the standards of 
the present stabilization program, and they 
are the standards under which the nonoper- 
ating railway employces’ case has been con- 
sidered. The only standard which allows a 
general flat increase over the level of Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, is the Little Steel adjust- 
ment. This adjustment permits, in appro- 
priate cases, an increase in straight-time 
hourly earnings to a point 15 percent above 
the level of January 1, 1941. 

The nonoperating railway employees have 
had one general wage increase since January 
1941. This was the outgrowth of a claim 
made in June 1941. Negotiation and media- 
tion proving unsuccessful, an Emergency 
Board (known as the Morse Board) was ap- 
pointed, and made its recommendations on 
November 5, 1941. The Morse Board recom- 
mended a temporary increase for the non- 
operating railway employees of 9 cents per 
hour, an average increase of 1314 percent. 

The railway workers protested the fact that 
the wage increases were to be temporary, and 
considered the amount of the recommenda- 
tions inadequate. They threatened a strike, 
and so the Morse Board was reconvened. 

The members of the Board, acting as me- 
diators, secured the Chicago agreement of 
December 15, 1941. This agreement raised 
the employees’ wage 10 cents per hour, an in- 
crease of 15.6 percent, or if consideration is 
given to the fact that the minimum wage 
was, in most instances, raised to 46 cents, the 
percentage increase in straight-time hourly 
earnings was 16.35 percent. 

No further general wage adjustments for 
railway employees have been made, but on 
September 25, 1942, the employees served no- 
tice of a wage claim for 20 cents per hour, 
with a minimum rate of pay of 70 cents per 
hour. A week later the Congress declared, by 
the act of October 2, that all wages should be 
stabilized as of September 15. Negotiation 
and mediation again proving unsuccessful, 
an Emergency Board was appointed on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1948. The Board, reporting on May 
24, 1943, recommended a general across-the- 
board increase of 8 cents per hour. 

Five days later, the date of the supple- 
mental report, I took over the duties of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. During the 
next 3 weeks I devoted much of my time to 
the study of the recommendations and of the 
standards under which wage increases may 
be made. I determined that a general 8- 
cent increase was not in conformity with the 
stabilization progrem. On June 22 I an- 
nounced that the recommendation was not 
to become effective. 

At the hearing it was suggested that in 
determining matters of this character, I do 
what the President wants me to do. I simply 
wish to say that in making this determination 
the President did not directly or indirectly 
communicate with me. 

An opinion dated June 30 explained my 
action and indicated what might still be 
done. I stated that I believed the Board 
had not exhausted the possible applications 
of the standards of the stabilization pro- 
gram. Knowing that the Morse Board had 
been reconvened, I wrote my opinion in the 
form of a letter to the Board and suggested 
that the Board might reconsider its rec- 
ommendation and might make a revised 
recommendation. 

This suggestion was not followed because 
the chairman of the National Railway Labor 
Panel and the members of the Emergency 
Board held the view that the Board was dis- 
solved. The chairman of the Panel declined 
to designate a new Board. 
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Later the President appointed a Special 
Emergency Board to reconsider the case. 
That Board recommended a 10-cent increase 
for the lowest-paid employees and increases 
progressively smalier as the rate of pay ad- 
vanced until the highest-paid employees 
would receive an increase of 4 cents per hour. 
I found these recommendations based upon 
the substandard and interrelated job class- 
ification principles, consonant with the sta- 
bilization program. 

At this point it is well to take note of one 
or two references in the record to the effect 
that everyone in the executive department 
would be glad to see this matter settled. It 
is settled. The question is whether Congress 
will unsettle it. 

It has been urged by some that when em- 
ployers and employees agree to a certain 
wage increase there is little or no reason why 
the wage increase should not be put into 
effect. Such a position fails to take into ac- 
count the fact that a wartime economy is not 
a peacetime economy. With fewer goods 
than there is purchasing power, and with 
shortages of manpower, wages and prices 
must be controlled. Therefore a wage in- 
crease agreed to by employer and employee 
must still be squared against the standards 
of the wage stabilization program. 

From October 3, 1942, to October 1, 1943, the 
War Labor Board received 109,003 voluntary 
applications for wage adjustments. About 25 
percent of these are joint employer-union re- 
quests. During the same time about 5,100 
dispute cases came to the Board. Most, but 
not all, of these included a wage claim. 
Hence, during the year the War Labor Board 
had 5 times as many joint employer-union 
wage increase applications and 15 times as 
many employer wage increase applications 
(where no union was involved) as it had dis- 
pute cases. Much more often than not, then, 
the proposed wage increases which come to 
the Government for approval present no dis- 
pute between the parties. 

The critical question is whether for some 
strange reason the law applicable to others 
is not applicable to the nonoperating rail- 
way employees and their employers. We 
would be in an indefensible position, indeed, 
if privileged groups were exempted from the 
wage controls to which others must adhere. 
That would be the same as providing that one 
butcher must sell his limited number of 
steaks at Office of Price Administration ceil- 
ing prices while another butcher is free to 
charge whatever he can obtain. 

It has been stated that if the nonoperating 
railway employees are subject to the wage 
stabilization program made effective under 
the act of October 2, 1942, the Railway Labor 
Act has been suspended or altered. This is 
not so. All that has happened is that the 
wage dispute procedure of the Railway Labor 
Act has been supplemented with the stabili- 
zation standards applicable to all. Congress 
made no exceptions. 

Neither strikes nor wage rates set at what 
the traffic will bear are conducive to winning 
the war. Hence, back in May 1942, the Presi- 
dent by Executive Order No. 9172 made pro- 
vision for discouraging strike votes on the 
railroads by setting up a permanent panel 
from which emergency boards could be 
chosen, by delegating his power of selecting 
such boards to the chairman of the panel, 
and by providing that it would be unneces- 
sary to take strike votes. 

After wages were brought under control by 
the act of October 2, 1942, the President, 
carrying out the mandate of Congress to sta-' 
bilize all wages, issued, on February 4, 1943, 
Executive Order No. 9299. That order pro- 
vides, among other things, that a copy of the 
emergency board’s report and recommenda- 
tions is to be filed with the Director. of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and that the Director 
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may report to the President as to the effect 
of the recommendations upon the stabiliza- 
tion program. The order provides further 
that wage and salary recommendations of 
the board are to become effective at the ex- 
piration of 30 days after the report is filed 
with the President unless and except to the 
extent that the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization otherwise directs, 

Following regularly established procedure 
the nonoperating railway employees have had 
their wage claims considered under the wage- 
stabilization standards applicable to all. It 
has been possible to approve a substandard 
adjustment with tapered increases in the 
interrelated job classifications, 

It has been pointed out that these approved 
wage adjustments result in an additional 
annual labor pay roll of only $18,000,000, less 
than a general 8-cent increase. From this it 
is argued that the stabilization against infia- 
tion issue has disappeared from the case, 
Such a view is, of course, entirely erroneous, 

A relatively small consideration is that a 
general increase of 8 cents for the nonoper- 
ating employees would probably necessitate 
upward revision for all of the operating em- 
ployees. The all-important consideration is 
that in view of the December 1941 increase, 
an across-the-board adjustment in any 
amount is violative of the Little Steel for- 
mula, 

The pressure exerted by an organized labor 
group to break the Litle Steel formula may 
be a new experience for Congress—but not 
for those who have been doing battle with 
inflation. The War Labor Board was asked 
to abandon the Little Steel formula in the 
west coast Airframe cases. The Board de- 
clined to do so. The War Labor Board was 
asked to override the Little Steel formula in 
the packing-house cases. The Board re- 
fused. The Board was asked to scuttle this 
stabilization policy in the shipbuilding cases. 
But again the Board stood firm. I have 
merely mentioned three of the largest cases. 
In a sense every wage request that is denied 
presents an illustration. The Little Steel 
formula will be subject to attack in hundreds 
of future cases. 

If the Congress exempts one group from 
the application of the Little Steel formula, 
then the executive department would, in all 
fairness, be compelled to abandon it for 
other groups. All cases pending before the 
War Labor Board will be involved and all 
future cases will be affected. If Congress 
desires some change in the standards of 
wage stabilization, it should, in my view, 
write a formula applicable to all, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman] that the 
Senate proceed to consider Senate Joint 
Resolution 91 to aid in effectuating the 
purposes of the Railway Labor Act. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That the agreement made in Washington, 
D. C., on August 7, 1943, by and between the 
carriers and railway labor organization par- 
ties thereto, is in accord with the require- 
ments of the Railway Labor Act and all other 
requirements of law, and shall be held so to 
be, anything in the law or laws of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. TRUMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 


The 






Aiken Gerry Overton 
Andrews Gillette Radcliffe 
Austin Green Reed 
Bailey Guffey Revercomb 
Ball Gurney Robertson 
Dankhead Hawkes Russell 
Barkley Hayden Scrugham 
Bridges Hill Shipstead 
srooks Holman Smith 
Buck Johnson, Calif, Taft 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield Kilgore Thomas, Okla, 
Bu La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Byre Langer Tobey 
Capoer Lodge Truman 
Caraway Lucas Tunnell 
Chandler McCarran Tydings 
Chavez McClellan Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Wallgren 
Danaher Maybank Walsh, Mass. | 
Davis Mead Walsh, N. J. | 
Downey Millikin Wherry 
Eastland Moore White 
Ellender Murdock Wiley 
Ferguson Murray Willis 
George O'Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorun. is present. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I am 
exceedingly sorry that I have acquired 
the kind of voice which is prevalent in 
Washington in the last few days, and I 
cannot speak as clearly or as long as I 
should like. - Perhaps that is for the ben- 
efit of the Senate. 

Linterested myself in the pending joint 
resolution and made a thorough and 
complete study of the procedures which 
were followed and the reports which 
were made by the boards set up for the 
purpose of handling the wage question 
involved in the resolution. I also made 
a very careful study of the Stabilization 
Director’. objections and his viewpoint | 
on the subject. 

The dispute with the nonoperating | 
railroad labor brotherhoods goes back to 
1936, 1937, or 1938, when an effort was 
made by the nonoperating brotherhoods 
to obtain an increase in wages. Their 
demands for an increase were pending 
for about 4 years, if I remember cor- 
Finally in 1941 they were 
granted an increase of 10 cents an hour. 
In December 1942 they followed their 
usual procedure, and asked for a further 
increase of 20 cents an hour, with the 
object in view of equalizing the difference 
in wages between railroad nonoperating 
labor and labor doing the same sort of 
work in occupations other than those 
connected with the railroads. That re- 
quest, as I have said, followed the usual 
procedure, 

A board was finally appointed to go 
into the merits of the contention between 
the railroads and railroad labor, and a 
report was made to the President by the 
emergency board appointed by him on 
February 20, 1943, and pursuant to Exec- 
utive Orders No, 9172 and No. 9299. The 
Objective to be reached by the report of 
that board was the equalization of an 
inequity. It had nothing to do what- 
ever with the Little Steel formula or 
With any cther formula. It was simply 
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an attempt to make an equitable settle- 
ment so that the nonoperating railroad 
abor men would be somewhat on the 
same basis as laboring men outside the 
railroad industry. 

To show how these inequities grew up 
and worked against these men, who have 
been good soldiers and stayed on the job 
through all the kicking around which 
they have received, let me say that there 
are contractors who are paying the men 
who work for them and who do the same 
work these railroad employees are sup- 
posed to be doing anywhere from 15 to 
25 cents an hour more than these rail- 
road workers receive. These are all 
maintenance men, on the railroads, the 
express companies, and the refrigerator- 
car companies, and it is not possible for 
them to maintain the necessary equip- 
ment in shape to operate unless some 
equitable means can be found to settle 
this dispute. 

These men followed every rule laid 
down by Congress and every rule laid 
down by the President through the 
Executive orders to which I have re- 
ferred, and all they got for it, as I have 
said, was a kicking around, and when 
the settlement was finally agreed to in 
May of this year, it was overturned by 
the Stabilization Director. The railroad 
operating management and the railroad 
labor representatives were then asked to 
get together and make a settlement. 
They got together and made a settlement 
on August 7, 1942, which was perfectly 
satisfactory to the railroad management 
and perfectly satisfactory to railroad 
labor, but that settlement was also over- 
turned by the Stabilization Director. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator from Missouri if 
it was not the understanding of the 
parties who sat down to try to adjust the 
controversy that the decision reached 
would be acceptable and would go into 
force and effect? 

Mr. TRUMAN. It was the under- 
standing in both instances that the set- 
tlement of the Railroad Board and the 
settlement with management and labor 
in August would be a final settlement 
and would be agreed to. That was over- 
turned, and the special board referred to 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER!] was appointed. That board 
recommended a sliding scale of wages 
which overturned all the railroad settle- 
ments which had been made during the 
last 10 or 12 years. That settlement was 
not satisfactory to either management or 
labor. There is a very small difference 
between the two settlements in dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. DANAHER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator has just 
referred to a special emergency board. 
I take it he is referring to that which is 
described on page 2 of the committee 
report, some ten or twelve lines from the 
bottom, as being the board appointed by 
the President on October 16, 1943. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DANAHER. The committee says 
the board is “not of the character or 
under the circumstances conforming to 
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the requirements of the Railway Labor 
Act.” 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator tell 
us if the committee discovered at any 
time on what authority the special board 
of October 16, 1943, was created. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That board was cre- 
ated for no other purpose than to sub- 
mit an agreement which would be satis- 
factory to the Stabilization Director, 
without regard to the Railway Labor Act. 


Mr. DANAHER. Does it depend upon 
the Railway Labor Act for its existence? 

Mr. TRUMAN. No; it depends upon 
the Executive order to which the Sena- 
tor has just referred. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TRUMAN. At this point, with the 
consent of the Senate, I ask to insert in 
the Record a history of the railroad labor 
wage dispute from a booklet prepared 
on the subject by railroad laboring men. 
There are only about four and a half 
pages, and it explains the history of the 
act up to this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

I. History OF THE WAGE DISPUTE 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF THE NONOPERATING 

GROUPS HAVE SOUGHT PATIENTLY, PEACEFULLY, 

AND LAWFULLY, BUT HAVE FAILED TO GET FAIR 

AND JUST CONSIDERATION OF THEIR WAGE RE=- 

QUIREMENTS FROM THE NATIONAL ADMINIS=- 

TRATION 

A. The wage request now under considera- 
tion actually originated more than 1 year 
ago. 

On and immediately after September 25, 
1942, representatives of the 1,100,000 em- 
ployees in the maintenance, administrative, 
signal and telegraph and related railway de- 
partments requested of the managements of 
practically all American railways an increase 
of 20 cents per hour in their wage rates, and 
the establishment of a minimum wage of 70 
cents per hour. 

These requests were made in strict com- 
pliance with the existing union egreements, 
and with the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. That act, passed in 1926 and amended 
in 1934 and 1936, reguiates the handling of 
all railway labor disputes. 

B. Orderly handiing of the requests, first 
made by separate unions upon each of the 
railway lines, resulted in national negotia- 
tions between committees representing virtu- 
ally all American railway companies, and all 
of the 1,100,000 nonoperating employees. 

These national negotiations began on De- 
cember 15, 1942, in New York. The railroads’ 
conference committee consisted of three sub- 
committees representing railroads in the 
eastern, southeastern and western regions 
of the United States. The national union 
committee consisted of the presidents of the 
15 cocperating railway labor organizations. 
Negotiations continued for 3 days. when it 
became evident that direct agreement at that 
stage of proceedings was impossible. 

The next step provided in Railway 
Labor Act for the handling of railway labor 
disputes is the invoking of the services of the 
National Mediation Board. That step was 
taken on December 18, 1942. 

C. Mediation began on January 7, 1943, 
when representatives of the National Media- 
tion Board met with members of the manage- 
ment and the union committees. 

The Mediation Board found, on January 
15, 1943, that settlement could not be reached 
in the process of mediation. 
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In accordance with the Railway Labor Act, 
the representatives of the Board then pro- 
posed that the dispute be arbitrated. 

Being unable to get agreement upon arbi- 
tration, the National Mediation Board ter- 
minated its handling of the dispute on Jan- 
uary 16, 1943. 

D. Still following strictly the terms of the 
Railway Labor Act, representatives of the 
railway employees on January 20, 1943, re- 
quested the appointment of an emergency 
board to investigate, report upon, and make 
recommendations relative to their wage re- 

uests. 

x The law provides that such an emergency 
board be set up whenever there is danger of 
an interruption of railway service. The rail- 
way labor organizations had requested the 
creation of a permanent panel from which 
emergency boards might be set up during the 
war, without the necessity of waiting until 
there was imminent danger of a strike. The 
President had, on May 21, 1942, acted upon 
that request. (Executive Order 9172.) The 
panel appointed by the President was com- 
posed of men -with great experience and 
knowledge of railway labor problems, most 
of them individuals who had frequently 
served in similar capacities. Nothing in this 
Executive order, nor in the Stabilization Act 
of October 2, 1942, modified nor permitted 
the modification of the Railway Labor Act. 


E. Proceeding under the act and Presiden~ 


tial authority, the chairman of the National 
Railway Labor Panel on February 20, 1943, 
appointed an Emergency Board to investigate 
the wage request of the nonoperating rail- 
way employees. 

Members of the Board were selected from 
the Panel previously appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Those members were: Dr. I. L. Sharf- 
man, chairman; Dr. John A. Fitch, and Mr. 
Walter Fisher. 

Hearings before the Emergency Board be- 
gan in Chicago on March 1, 1943, and closed 
on May 7, 1943. More than 6,000 pages of 
record were taken, and 234 exhibits bearing 
on various phases of the dispute were pre- 
sented by management and employee repre- 
sentatives. 

Railway freight and passenger rates were 
reduced, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, while the wage hearings were in 
progress—so that the Emergency Board had 
to consider the wage proposals in the light 
of rail revenues to be expected under the 
lowered rates. 

The Emergency Board made preliminary 
Teport on May 24, 1943, and supplementary 
report on May 29, 1943. Complete and de- 
tailed summaries and analyses of the evi- 
dence were made in the 182 pages of the 
reports. 

F, The Emergency Board recommended 
that, effective February 1, 1943, “all the car- 
riers parties to the dispute * * * in- 
crease the basic wage rates of their employees 
represented by one or more of the 15 cooper- 
ating railway labor organizations by 8 cents 
per hour.” 

The Board further reported, in accordance 
with its authority, that these wage increases 
were “designed to correct gross inequities, 
and to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war.” 

The Board certified that the increases 
“conform with the standards prescribed in 
Executive Order 9250, the general stabiliza- 
tion program made effective thereunder, and 
with the directives on policy issued by the 
Economic Stabilization Director thereunder. 
They are the minimum and noninflationary 
adjustments necessary for these purposes.” 

G. Representatives of the nonoperating 
railway employees felt that the increases rec- 
ommended by the Emergency Board were in- 
adequate. 

However, in conference with the President 
on May 27, 1943, employee representatives 
agreed, in view of the national emergency, to 
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accept the recommendations of the Board. 
Employee representatives, understanding 
after discussion with the President that un- 
just overtime compensation bases would be 
adjusted later, considered the wage question 
closed. 

Arrangements were made for conference on 
June 24, 1943, with the railway management 
representatives to embody in an agreement 
the recommendations of the Emergency 
Board. 

H. Fred M. Vinson, Economic Stabilization 
Director, on June 22, 1943, issued an_order 
directing that the recommendations of the 
Emergency Board should not be put into 
effect. In a subsequent memorandum, is- 
sued a week later, the director took issue with 
the findings of the Board, and with its cer- 
tification. 

Railway labor organizations learned after- 
ward that Director Vinson had taken this 
“arbitrary and capricious action” after re- 
ceiving a brief filed by the managements, but 
without notice to or conference with the rep- 
resentatives of the employees. 

I. After further conferences with the Pres- 
ident, the Director of War Mobilization and 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, and 
at the further solicitation of Hon. James 
Byrnes and with the concurrence of Economic 
Stabilization Director Vinson, conferences 
between railroad management and _ the 
unions were held on August 6 and 7. An 
agreement was reached to increase all wage 
rates by 8 cents per hour, with a minimum of 
54 cents per hour, effective February 1, 1943. 

Officials of the administration still with- 
ho!d approval of this agreement, and the car- 
riers are refusing to put it into effect. Mod- 
ified proposals from the President were later 
agreed to by employee representatives, but 
even these agreements have not been re- 
spected by administration officials. 

J. On October 16, 1943, an Executive order 
was issued creating a special emergency 
board, outside the terms of the Railway La- 
bor Act and the preceding Executive orders, 
to undertake a new consideration of the wage 
rates of these employees, subject to the com- 
plete veto power of Director Vinson. 

Representatives of the employees have ad- 
vised that Board that they consider the wage 
agreement of August 7, 1943, reached in ac- 
cordance with the Railway Labor Act, to be 
a “valid and binding contract, which is le- 
gally enforceable in behalf of the employees 
regardless of any action or nonaction of ap- 
proval or disapproval by any governmental 
authority.” 

They have further advised the Board that 
any action by the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization under the new Executive order 
“would be a nullity, first, because of lack of 
constitutional authority in the said Director 
to take such action, and, second, if authority 
be assumed, because of the unconstitutional 
manner in which such action was taken and 
is contemplated.” 

K. As had been expected, the special Emer- 
gency Board brought in a report in accord- 
ance with Director Vinson’s wishes. 

The recommendations of the special Emer- 
gency Board were made known on November 
4, 1943. The wage changes recommended 
would not substantially, although they would 
slightly, reduce the total cost of the increase; 
they would not substantially reduce the total 
increase in labor purchasing power; they 
would not modify the relationship of the 


nonoperating wages as a whole to the Little . 


Steel formula. 
The only effect of the special Board’s rec= 
ommendation—and a serious effect—would 
be a drastic redistribution of the increase ac- 
cording to a wholly impractical theory. 
Stabilization Director Vinson and his spe- 
cial emergency board are thus not affecting 
inflation, or wage stabilization, or labor.costs. 
They are instead substituting their own ideas 
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for those of the managements and the em- 
ployees, as well as for those of the Emergency 
Board set up under the Railway Labor Act, as 
to just how much each particular railway 
worker is to receive. 

It would have been a wholly different: mat. 
ter, if Director Vinson, or his spcial Emer- 
gency Board, had corrected substandard 
wages in the industry by establishing an 
equitable minimum, without taking money 
away from other classes. 

The objections of the railway labor organi- 
zations to the constitution, and the program, 
of the special emergency board were fully 
sustained by its report. 

L. After having proceeded thus in accord- 
ance with the law and in strict regard for 
the national emergency for more than 1 
year; after seeing the report and recommen. 
dations of an emergency board of railway ex- 
perts arbitrarily set aside; after experiencing 
repeated repudiations of definite under- 
standings with administration officials; 
after reaching a definite agreement with rail- 
way managements, and being refused ap- 
proval—after all these peaceful, orderly, and 
lawful processes had failed to secure the set- 
tlement necessary “for the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war,” the 15 railway labor organi- 
zations on October 25, 1943, reported in detail 
to their membership, and issued a strike 
ballot returnable not later than November 25, 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, refer- 
ence has been made on the floor to Little 
Steel and the Little Steel formula, and 
the difference between the wages paid to 
men working under the Little Steel 
formula and the wages paid railroad la- 
boring men. According to the New York 
Times of December 6: 

On January 1, 1941, Mr. Fairless added, the 
corporation's basic common labor rate in the 
Pittsburgh district was 624 cents an hour; 
it was increased to 7214 cents on April 1, 
1941, and to 78 cents on February 16, 1942, 
being now nearly 25 percent above the level 
of January 1, 1941, with the cost-of-living 
index advancing about 25 percent in the same 
period. 

He said that the average hourly earnings 
of all the corporation’s steel-producing and 
fabricating wage earners rose from $0.853 on 
January 1, 1941, to $1.159 last October, an in- 
crease of 35.9 percent, and during October the 
average weekly earnings of all such wage 
earners was $50.42, as compared with $33.01 
in January 1941. 


With the increase, the wages of the 
railroad workers will still be far below 
those paid to the steel workers, who are 
subject to the Little Steel formula. I 
think that situation represents a gross 
inequity. These railroad men have fol- 
lowed the law specifically; they have been 
patient; they are patriots; they do not 
want to hold a club at the head of the 
Government, as was done in the coal 
strike. They are not that sort. The 
coal strike was settled, and it was settled 
on a basis that passed the cost of the 
increase on to the consumers of coal. 
We have been informed by the railroad 
operating management and by railroad 
labor that this 8-cent increase to the non- 
operating railroad brotherhoods will not 
be passed on to the consuming public, 
and therefore will not be inflationary, 
and will be adjusted to the Little Steel 
formula. 

Mr. President, I wish to apologize to 
the Senate for my inability to explain 
this matter in any better form, but the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
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cas [Mr. Reep] will follow me and he will | That was done; but that is only a matter 


eg into more detail than I have. 

. REED. Mr. President, we are 
about to act on a question which should 
not be before us to be dealt with, yet Iam 
in favor of our dealing with it. Clearly 
we have legislative power to deal with 
the question. 

First, I wish to clear away one or two 
points. The question of inflation is not 
involved. The difference between the 
amount of money involved under the 
contract signed by the railroads and by 
the brotherhoods, and that which would 
be allowed under the Vinson formula, is 
the difference between $185,000,009, in 
round numbers, and $167,C00,000. That 
is all the money that is involved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Only $18,000,000? 

Mr.REED. That is al! that is involved, 
whether we passed the joint resolution, 
( 
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r the Vinson formula should be ac- 
pted. 
Mr. President, I wish to make my posi- 
tion clear. I do not regard the Senate as 
wage board. I do not want to see the 
‘ while I am a Member of it, un- 
dertake to review wage decisions of wage 
rds, I think if we ever start on that 
line we will not have time to do anything 
else, Yet here is a situation upon which 
hinges so much that is of importance 
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justified, but impelled, -lmost compelled, 
to take action today. Unless we do take 
action, unless the joint resolution shall 
be passed, unless the Congress shall ex- 
ercise its power to break this impasse be- 
tween the parties, the President of the 
United States will be taking over the rail- 
rozds for operating purposes within the 
next 3 or 4 or possibly 5 weeks. There 
will be no other course left open to him. 

Lest there be some feeling or lest I 
may have left an impression that we are 
under compulsion here, I wish to deny 
that, not only on behalf of myself, but 
also on behalf of the railroad brother- 
hoods. 

I desire now to state a little more in 
detail than has been done how and why 
this question comes to us. The Senator 
from Missouri |[Mr. Truman] and the 
Senator from Colorado |Mr. JOHNSON] 
referred to the fact that this wage ques- 
tion came up on an application from the 
brotherhoods for an increase I think in 
August or September of last year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Septem- 
ber 25. 

Mr. REED. September 25, 1942? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. REED. Let me say parenthetical- 
ly, before I proceed further, that this 
question is before the Senate today as 
the natural result of the absence of a 
labor policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or because of 
the determination of labor questions for 
personal or other reasons. This is the 
fruit of the kind of policy that has been 
followed. 

The men involved asked for an in- 
crease in wages. The request took the 
usual course under the War Labor Act. 
The first step under that act is for the 
railroad employees of a single railroad to 
make a request for any raise desired. 








of form. Then, when the single railroad 
fails to reach an agreement, all the rail- 
roads act together, and all the employees 
act together in two groups. This is that 
kind of a case. 

If they cannot reach an agreement— 

and usually they cannot—the mediation 
board steps in next, and that generally 
does not get anywhere. Then there is 
provision for arbitration. In this case 
he brotherhoods refused to arbitrate. 
The railroads are divided between the 
eastern, the southeastern, and the west- 
ern railroads. The southeastern and 
the western railroads were willing to 
arbitrate; the eastern railroads were not, 
and refused. So that method failed. 

When a case reaches that point, a so- 
called strike vote is taken by the em- 
ployees, and pending any action of that 
kind, when all efforts have failed, the 
President appoints a so-called emergency 
board. In February of this year he ap- 
pointed an emergency board. That was 
all in accordance with the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act. 


The board reported on May 24, this 
year. It recommended an increase of 8 
cents an hour to all employees of all 
classes. At the White House the Presi- 
dent of the United States asked the 
spokesman for the brotherhoods to ac- 
cept that award, and the brotherhoods 
agreed to accept it. 

For the information of the Senate, if 
it is interested in how this case has been 
kicked around—and I shall go into more 
detail later—let me read from pages 107 
and 108 of the hearings. I happened to 
be a member of the subcommittee and 
also of the full committee which dealt 
with this matter, and I think I am the 
only Senator who heard every word of 
the testimony. 

I read from page 107. Mr. Harrison, 
speaking for the brotherhoods, said: 

On the 27th day of May, as is customary 
under these circumstances, I called on the 
President as the spokesman of these organi- 
zations and indicated to the President that 
we had read the report of the Sharfman 


board, and while we were disappointed that 
our original demands— 


Of 20 cents an hour, I think the figure 
was— 


were not in their entirety granted, under all 
the circumstances, in view of the national 
situation, we would— 

At his request— 
urge our members to accept. 


At the request of the President, the 
railroads and the brotherhoods, the em- 
ployers and the employees, were prepar- 
ing to get together and write into a con- 
tract the terms which the Board had laid 
down and which the men had accepted. 
Mr. Vinson had just taken office. In June 
he issued a memorandum disapproving 
the agreement and saying that an opin- 
ion would be rendered later, and it was. 

Mr. President, in nothing that I say 
along this line is there any criticism of 
Mr. Vinson. He had just come into office. 
He was overwhelmed with work. He took 
temporary steps to stop the matter. He 
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he gave his reasons in full for what he 
did. 

Mr. President, in the bandying around 
back and forth of this case let me again 
quote Mr. Harrison. He said on page 108 
of the hearings: 

I suppose I have seen the President 8 or 9 
times; I have talked with the Honorable Mr. 
Byrnes some 8 or 9 or 10 times, and I have 
talked with Mr. Vinson 5 or 6 times, I guess, 
and we were unable to compose our difficul- 
ties. 


On the 29th of July, Mr. President, 
representatives of the railroads and the 
brotherhoods were asked to the White 
House for a conference. Great events 
were impending, and it was desired not 
to have any disturbances at home. The 
two parties to this controversy were asked 
to get together and see if they could not 
settle it. The parties said, so we were 
informed, “Yes; we are willing to scttle 
it. We have been able to do so all the 
time.” Believing that they were doing 
what the President and Mr. Byrnes and 
Mr. Vinson desired them to do, the repre- 
sentatives of the men met with the car- 
riers in Washington, and on the 7th of 
August both parties signed a contract, 
and both parties have stood ready to put 
that contract into effect right up to and 
including this day. 

In addition to this record, along with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Joun- 
son], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
TRUMAN], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SurpsTeAp], I have listencd to 
the story “off the record” of these men 
telling us of the weird, almost unhbeliev- 
able and incredible circumstances sur- 
rounding these negotiations; how they 
went back and forth, how at three dif- 
ferent times they were given to under- 
stand that this adjustment would be ac- 
cepted, and they accepted it and entered 
into a contract. 

Mr. President, there is a reason why 
they are here before Congress. I hope 
my distinguished lawyer friends will re- 
member that I am simply 
The contract of August 7 between the 
railroads and the employees contains this 
clause, and this is why the question comes 
up in the Senate today: 

This agreement is subject to any existing 
requirements of law. 


So far as the Railroad Labor Act is 
concerned, this agreement conforms to 
every requirement of law. There is a 
question in the mind of the railroad 
counsel, which they frankly expressed to 
us, as to how much legal authority there 
is in the disapproval by Judge Vinson of 
this contract, and the railroads very 
naturally refuse to go ahead and pay ou 
millions of dollars without that question 
being settled. 

The men, through their representa- 
tives, have definitely and consistently and 
all the time refused to accept the Vinson 
version, which represents a difference of 
only $18,000,000. That is the only 
amount of money involved. 

The men do not want the kind of con- 
tract proposed by Mr. Vinson. I do not 
undertake to say that it is good or bad 
I am not trying to say whether Mr. Vin 


stopped it; and on the 30th day of June | son is right or wrong. I do not undertake 
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to say whether the attitude of the 
brotherhoods is entirely equitable in all 
respects and to all classes of men. That 
is not my business in the Senate. What 
we have before us is a question, I think, 
more important than any single question 
that has come before the Senate in 
months, As I have said, it ought not to 
be here. I am sorry it is here. We do 
have the power to act. What we are 
being asked to do is to pass a declaratory 
statute. In other words, the railroads 
refuse to proceed so long as the shadow 
or cloud of the Vinson opinion, with 
whatever power he may or may not have, 
remains. 

Mr. President, I wish to say before I 
develop the next point that I have never 
dealt with a more patient or reasonable 
body of.men than those representing the 
15 nonoperating brotherhoods in this 
case. They have been kicked around, 
passed back and forth, and have had 
three promises from the White House 
that they would receive the 8 cents. 
They are told one thing at the White 
House, and Mr. Byrnes tells them some- 
thing else. The next day Mr. Vinson 
shows up and he objects to the whole 
thing. So finally, the settlement sug- 
gested by Mr. Vinson being unsatisfac- 
tory, the men came to Congress. I think 
they had a right to do that. I think we 


have a right to consider the question. 
Of course, we have a right to consider it, 
but I think we should consider all the 
facts and all the circumstances connect- 
ed with the controversy. 

Mr. President, the President of the 


United States has had power ever since 
the First World War to take over the 
transportation system of the country in 
an emergency. That has been empha- 
sized in the present war. When we 
passed the Connally measure, and passed 
it again over the President’s veto, we 
went beyond the question of an actual 
strike, because in that measure we said 
that the President could and should take 
over “facilities” in the case of a threat- 
ened strike. 

Here is the actual situation: In accord- 
ance with their own laws and customs, 
which are not forbidden by any statute 
of the United States, after having ear- 
nestly striven for 12 months to obtain-a 
satisfactory adjustment, after having 
been given probably the worst “run- 
around” that any body of men could 
possibly have received in the matter of a 
wage adjustment, and after reaching the 
end of their patience, they did what they 
were entitled to do. They took a strike 
vote. Thereturnsarein. Idonot know 
what the vote was, but I have no doubt 
that it was overwhelmingly in favor of 
a strike. 

Mr. President, that does not mean that 
we are going to have a strike. The so- 
called strike vote merely authorizes the 
leaders and the executives of the 
brotherhoods to fix a strike date. They 
do not call a strike immediately. They 
fix a strike date. But when they fix a 
strike date, under the Connally Act that 
is a threatened strike, and the President 
of the United States does not have much 
option. I have been reasonably free in 
criticizing the President of the United 
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States when I do not agree with him, 
which is a considerable part of the time; 
yet I desire to say that I think that when- 
ever the brotherhood executives ever fix 
a strike date, the President will have to 
take over the railroads at once; and God 
forbid that we should ever have Govern- 
ment operation of railroads again. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Amen. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I went 
through that in the First World War. 
The indescribable confusion which ex- 
isted, the delays, the embargoes, the 
losses of every kind which occurred un- 
der Government operation are in such 
great contrast to the magnificent way 
the railroads of the country are operated 
today that I simply do not want to take 
a chance on having that happen again. 

So, Mr. President, in summing up the 
situation, I find that the negotiations 
were instituted and conducted in accord- 
ance with the law. Finally, the brother- 
hoods were given to understand by the 
highest authority in the land that such 
a contract would be approved. The 
brotherhoods were rather frank in tell- 
ing about the number of times they were 
given such assurance. Three times they 
understood they had a definite promise 
from the White House that the 8-cents- 
an-hour increase would be allowed. 
Every time, including the last time, Mr. 
Vinson came along and upset that under- 
standing. 

At any rate, a contract was entered 
into, and both parties want to carry out 
the contract. When those terms were 
agreed to, Mr. Jacob Aronson, legal vice 
president for the New York Central Rail- 
road, appeared before our committee. 
He represented the carriers. He has rep- 
resented the railroads all through these 
negotiations. The Senator from Colo- 
rado and I questioned him. Inasmuch as 
I am a more patient man than the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, I finally: obtained 
the following answers from Mr. Aronson. 
We were talking about the pending joint 
resolution, and I asked the following 
questions, which appear on page 134 of 
the record: 

Do you think this is a solution? 

Mr. ARONSON. Yes; I do think it is a solu- 
tion, for this reason. If this were enacted 
and became law, as I see it now there would 
be no remaining impediment to the going 
into effect of the agreement. 


I said, “That satisfies me.” 

The Senator from Colorado said, 
“That is a very fine answer.” 

Mr. Aronson then said: 

You will understand that I am not here 
either authorized or with the disposition to 
take sides as between respective branches of 
the Federal Government. I do not like to 
be put in a position where we should take 
sides as between different conflicting depart- 
ments of the Government. 


Mr. Aronson had consistenly taken the 
position that this quarrel was not one 
between the railroads and their ‘em- 
ployees, but that the trouble lay between 
the brotherhoods and the administra- 
tive agencies in Washington. So, Mr. 
President, having regard for all the cir- 
cumstances, taking into consideration 
the whole picture, starting with it as an 
ordinary but important wage negotia- 
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tion, following through the tortuous and 
tedious and circuitous paths it traveleq 
we come to a place where, right or 
wrong—I am not passing judgment upon 
that—this country faces such a situation 
that, unless the Congress breaks this im. 
passé, the President of the United States 
will seize the railroads, probably within 
the next 4 to 6 weeks, for Government 
operation. That would be a disaster. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 
could not the President break the im- 
passé if he desired to do so? 

Mr. REED. The President could have 
prevented the impasse from arising, if 
he had wished to do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Could not the 
President break it now? 

Mr. REED. He could, certainly. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. In the report, I notice 
a statement by Mr. Vinson, appearing on 
page 6, near the bottom: 

At this point it is well to take note of one 
or two references in the record to the effect 
that everyone in the executive department 
would be glad to see this matter settled. 


Then he made the definite statement: 


It is settled. The question is whether Con- 
gress will unsettle it. 


Mr. President, I feel that the Senator 
from Kansas has stated his position, 
which directly answers that statement; 
but possibly in plainer words he could 
say it is necessary that Congress take 
this action. 

Mr.REED. Mr. President, I think it is 
necessary, if we are to avoid an impend- 
ing disaster, unless we may assume that 
our failure to take action would cause 
the President to change his policy or 
would cause Judge Byrnes to change his 
policy or would cause Judge Vinson to 
change his policy. Ido not want to make 
such a violent assumption. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Vinson’s state- 
ment leads me to think that the nonop- 
erating brotherhoods would accept the 
10-cent increase formula if we did not 
interfere. That is the point I wish to 
make. 

Mr. REED. They have told us over 
and over again, both in the hearings and 
personally, that they will do nothing of 
the kind, and I do not think there is any 
chance that they will. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield, certainly. 
~ Mr. TYDINGS. In practically every 
case which has been decided by Mr. Vin- 
son and in practically every case in 
which there has been an increase in 
wages, the result has been an increased 
cost of the product to the consuming 
public. 

As I understand the question now be- 
fore the Senate, the increase, if granted 
either under the Vinson formula or the 
Senate formula, would not result in any 
increase in the cost of the product, which 
of course is operating the railroads and 
selling railroad service. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED. I do not think the Senator 
from Maryland stated the matter exactly 
as he wanted to state it. Of course, it 
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will result in an increase in the cost of 
operating the railroads. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. But that increase in the 
cost 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
the public. 

Mr. REED. That increase in cost will 

not affect either the price or the cost of 
the service to the public. That is cor- 
rect. 
: Mr. TYDINGS. Then the answer is, 
of course, that if the increase-is granted 
under one or the other of the two means 
at hand, the public will pay no more for 
either freight transportation or passen- 
ger travel. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So that the inflation- 
ary side of the matter, as differentiated 
from other wage increases, is not present 
in this conflict. 

Mr. REED. That is correct; and I 
think we can emphasize that point, Mr. 
President. In the first place, there is 
entirely too much exaggeration and dis- 
tortion of the inflationary specter in this 
country. As a matter of fact, the people 
of the United States daily are being led 
to believe that if we forbid subsidies, we 
in effect would either be removing the 
price ceilings or letting prices go wher- 
ever they might, without control. My 
mail is loaded with letters from persons 
who have such an understanding. It is 
not correct. 

A moment ago the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER] was in the Cham- 
ber; I wish he were here now. Let me 
say that there is nothing inflationary in 
the joint resolution, for the reason the 
Senator from Maryland has mentioned. 
If there were some increase in cost to 
the public, it would be negligible. 

Mr. Vinson’s insistence on his proposal 
is being carried to a point where we are 
threatened with a disaster to the whole 
country. The difference between his for- 
mula and the formula embodied in the 
contract between the railroads and their 
employees is only the difference between 
$167,000,000 and $182,000,000. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. One question occurs to 
me, and I ask the Senator’s opinion be- 
cause I know he is qualified to answer. 
If we should assume a less serious result 
of failure to pass the joint resolution, 
namely, that there would not be a seizure 
of the railways as the result of a threat, 
but there would be a strike, would the 
loss to the country and to the public 
because of the strike be financially 
greater than the difference of $18,000,- 
000? 

Mr. REED. Infinitely so. 
Swer is obvious. 
I 


I mean the cost to 


The an- 
The difference between 
ie two formulas is negligible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. One 
day’s loss would equal the difference. 
Mr. REED. That is true. I can 


4 
think of no greater disaster to the coun- 
try than the threat of Government oper- 
ation of the railroads. Bear in mind 


that if the Government should teke over 
the railroads, it would still have the 
Wage dispute on its hands, just as it had 
in the case of the coal mines. 


Is there 
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any reason to believe that the admin- 
istration would handle this dispute any 
more happily or successfully than it has 
handled the wage dispute in the case 
of the coal mines? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a further question. In Mr. 
Vinson’s report, the date of which I do 
not now recall, but which is printed in 
the committee report, he makes the di- 
rect charge that if this increase is 
granted to the nonoperating brother- 
hoods, it will be a sufficiently large in- 
crease so that there will be an injustice 
as between the wages of the operating 
brotherhoods and what will be the 
wages of the nonoperating brotherhoods. 
Reading that charge, I am wondering if 
the Senator feels that we shall be com- 
pelled to raise the wages of the operating 
brotherhoods. Then, of course, we 
might confront a demand for increases 
in freight and passenger rates. Can the 
Senator answer that question? 

Mr. REED. I can only state mv opin- 
ion. In the first place this wage con- 
troversy falls into a class by itself. It 
went to an emergency board. The 
emergency board made a finding, after 
long consideration, or at least ample 
consideration, and that finding was 
written into a contract between the em- 
ployees and the employers. Both sides 
are ready to accept it. This is not a 
Little Steel case et all. It is very true 
that most of the nonoperating brother- 
hoods had had a wage increase. As the 
Senator from Missouri very correctly 
pointed out, there was a long-pending 
wage adjustment which became effective 
after January 1, 1941, and the increase 
in wages exceeded, on the average, 15 
percent. So this case falls entirely out- 
side the Little Steel formula. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In com- 


paring the operating employees with the 
nonoperating employees, there is this 
distinction: The nonoperating employ- 
ees obtained an award of 8 cents from 
the emergency board. The operating 
employees were awarded 4 cents, which 
they rejected. So we could very well 
uphold the two emergency boards with- 
out any great increase such as the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has indicated 
might occur. 

Mr. REED. That is very true. I am 
very glad to have the Senator from Colo- 
rado help out at this point. 

There was a finding by an emergency 
board, finally embodied in a contract 
which is acceptable to both sides. That 
finding was based upon the “gross in- 
equities” provision. 

I am not a member of a wage board. 
While I am a Member of the Senate I do 
not want this body ever to get into such 
a position that it must undertake to pass 
judgment upon the merits or demerits, 
or equity or lack of equity, of wage con- 
tracts. 

At any rate, this emergency board, in 
making the 8-cent award, hung it upon 
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the “gross inequity” phase of the Stabili- 
zation Act. 

The operating brotherhoods, that is to 
say, the trainmen, enginemen, and yard- 
men, wanted an increase in wages. They 
have an award of 4 cents from an emer- 
gency board. They come clearly under 
the Little Steel formula. They have had 
some increase in wages. The 4 cents an 
hour brings them up to 15 percent. 

The operating employees could not 
make a “gross inequity” case. I think 
it was shown that the minimum wage— 
I am now speaking from memory—of 
the operating employees is about 70 or 80 
cents an hour. It may be higher than 
that. On the other hand, the wages of 
nonoperating employees, which include 
section men, are as low as 46 cents an 
hour. 

I am not wholly out of sympathy with 
Mr. Vinson’s ideas on this subject. I 
think there is some merit in his conten- 
tion; but there is not sufficient merit in 
it for me to refuse to act in my capacity 
as Senator in a case such as this. While 
I wish this case were not here, and while 
I do not think it ought ever to have been 
allowed to come here, yet it is here, and 
I think fairly so. It being here, we must 
do something about it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. On the question 
just discussed by the able Senator from 
Kansas, what attitude has been taken 
by the operating employees toward the 
contract between the carriers and the 
nonoperating employees? Have they ex- 
pressed any view upon it? 

Mr. REED. There are 2 groups of 
railroad brotherhoods. There are 21 
so-called standard railway labor unions. 
Fifteen of them got together in what 
they call cooperating labor organizations. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Which group is 
affected by this particular measure? 


Mr. President, 


Mr. REED. The nonoperating em- 
ployees. 
Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand 


that; but are they included among the 
15 unions to which the Senator has 
referred? 

Mr. REED. They are the shop men, 
clerks, section hands, and so forth. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. What I am driv- 
ing at is this: If the proposed increase 
were given to the nonoperating em- 
ployees, if the joint resolution were to be 
passed by the Congress and approved by 
the President, what would be the attitude 
of the operating employees? Has there 
been any indication of the attitude of- 
the operating groups with respect to 
their wages? Have they indicated their 
attitude? 

Mr. REED. There has been nothing 
brought before the committee of which 
I am a member. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Have they ex- 
pressed any view on the subject? 

Mr. REED. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They have not in- 
dicated any position on it? 

Mr. REED. No so far as I knew. So 
far as I am concerned—and I speak only 
for myself—if and when we pass this 
joint resolution we are not establishing 
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a precedent for anyone, anywhere, at any 
time, on the merits of a wage contro- 
versy in and of itself, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the point 
I am trying to have made plain. If we 
should pass the joint resolution, would 
the operating groups say, first to the 
carrier, and then perhaps in a demand 
for legislation, “We want more money”? 
Is there any indication that that might 
happen? 

Mr. REED. It rather reinforces my 
judgment and leaves me with a some- 
what more comfortable feeling to con- 
sider that the joint resolution only en- 
forces the judgment of the duly consti- 
tuted board which passed judgment on 
this question. 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. AUSTIN, and Mr. 
ELLENDER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield, and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Following up the 
question asked by the junior Senator 
from West Virginia as to wages, what 
does the Senator have to say as to 
whether or not we would be establish- 
ing a precedent for increased prices? 
The Senator well knows that in our sec- 
tion of the country, where cattle are 
produced, we are very much interested 
in seeing the price of cattle brought back 
to the highest price established between 
January 1 and September 15, 1942, which 
was $17.80 a hundred at Chicago, and 
which was arbitrarily reduced by the 
Price Stabilizer to $16 a hundred. The 
Senator says that the passage of the joint 
resolution would afford no precedent as 
to wages. The Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER] pointed out with much 
force awhile ago in his remarks that 
the passage of the joint resolution would 
afford a precedent for price increases. 
He pointed out that pressure groups 
might seek to establish higher prices, 
when the Price Stabilizer seeks to keep 
such prices down. 

Mr. REED. When the Senator from 
Louisiana points anything out he always 
points it out with force. I think the 
answer to the Senator from Nebraska 
is “No.” I arrived at the decision, which 
I have discussed here this afternoon, as 
a member of the subcommittee and of 
the full committee, after as careful con- 
sideration as I have ever given to any 
question which has come up in the Sen- 
ate since I have been a member of it. 
I do not think we are shocking anybody’s 
conscience. I do not think we are estab- 
lishing any precedent which would be 
dangerous. The Congress has passed de- 
cleratory statutes before. Doubtless it 
will do so again whenever there arises a 
combination of circumstances which call 
for such action. What we are asked to do 
here is to pass a declaratory statute. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I hope the Sena- 
tor will pardon me for being rather in- 


answer to the question which I pro- 
pounded, or perhaps I did not catch 
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the answer. Again I wish to ask, what 
effect would the passage of this joint 
resolution have, regardless of the very 
true fact that it sustains a ruling of the 
administrative board? Would it be an 
incentive or excuse for the operating 
brotherhoods to go to that board with 
requests for higher pay? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. REVERCOMB., Has that question 
been considered? 

Mr. REED. The operating brother- 
hoods have had their case before a duly 
selected emergency board, such as the 
one which made the 8-cent award. That 
board made an award to the operating 
brotherhoods of 4 cents an hour. What 
we are trying to do here today is to pass 
a declaratory statute, which would make 
effective the findings of the board. The 
other board found that 4 cents was all 
the men could have. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I gather from the 
Senator’s answer that there is no danger 
of our setting a precedent for the operat- 
ing organizations of the railroads to ask 
for more money upon the passage of the 
pending joint resolution. 

Mr. REED. I should not want to say 
to the Senator from West Virginia that 
any group of men might not take some- 
thing we had done as an excuse for ask- 
ing us to do something else. So far as I 
am concerned individually, or as a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, it would be perfectly useless for 
the operating brotherhoods to come here 
and ask for any action comparable to 
what we are asked to do now, because 
they could not make out a case like the 
one now before us. 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. REED. Let me first yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I defer to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have but one 
more question, which is rather a repeti- 
tion. Has there been any indication that 
the brotherhoods would use the granting 
of this last increase as an excuse for a 
request for a further increase? 

Mr. REED. Not so far as I know. I 
now yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My question is to elicit 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas upon this particular point: 
Is it not true that the pending joint reso- 
lution deals with only one agreement, 
which is specified by date, so there can 

“be no doubt that we are dealing with one 

specific agreement, and that when we 
talk about a resolution declaring that 
that agreement is in conformity with 
our policy, declared by law, we are not 
deciding another case based on another 
and different agreement? 

Mr. REED. Or set of circumstances. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is certainly correct. I thank him 
very much for his contribution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
sistent, but I am not satisfied with the | 


Mr. REED. I shall yield in a moment. 
The main part of the resolution is as 
follows: 
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That the agreement made in Washington, 
D. C., August 7, 1943, by and between the 
carriers and railway labor organization par. 
ties thereto, is in accord with the require. 
ments of the Railway Labor Act and all other 
requirements of law, and shall be held so to 
be— 


And so forth. The language was 
changed since the time the joint resolu. 
tion was first introduced. I was not sat- 
isfied with the phraseology which oric- 
inally appeared in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 91. No one had any particular pride 
of authorship in the language. Frankly, 
I talked this matter over with Donald 
Richberg, who is counsel for the broth- 
erhoods, and one of the very ablest law- 
yers about whom I know anything. 
Other members of the committee also 
discussed the matter with him. We were 
trying to make the language as definite, 
concise, and as limited to the immediate 
circumstances as it was possible to make 
it. I did not select this language myself, 
but it had Mr. Richberg’s approval. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Since a legally con- 
stituted board, according to the Sena- 
tor, has passed on this issue why is it 
necessary for Congress to take action? 

Mr. REED. Because the opinion, 
order, or directive—the New Deal term 
with which the Senator from Louisiana 
is quite familiar—the directive of Judge 
Vinson cast a cloud upon the agreement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, can the Sen- 
ator show us anything in the Executive 
order creating this Board which holds 
that this matter must not be submitted 
to the Stabilization Director for adjudi- 
cation? 

Mr. REED. There was no Stabiliza- 
tion Director when this matter started in 
the beginning. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, but 
does the Senator take the position that 
the orders of this special Board were not 
to be passed upon by the Stabilization 
Director? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will re- 
member, before the adoption of the act 
of October 2 of last year the President 
of the United States was just about to 
declare a dictatorship, but postponed it 
for 30 days in order to give us a chance 
to act. And weacted. I remember very 
well that the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio wanted to be very careful that we 
did not vest by indirection or loose lan- 
guage any more authority in the Presi- 
dent, or allow him to take any more au- 
thority than we actually gave him. So 
the following language was adopted— 
reading from the end of section 2 of the 
act of October 2, 1942: 


He— 


The President— 


may not under the authority of this act 
suspend any other law or part thereof. 


Whether the President has come into 
collision with that language in the di- 
rectives through which he has estab- 
lished these various agencies and re- 
established them, and _ shifted heir 
power, transferred authority, and in- 
creased confusion—whether or not he 
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has come into conflict with that limita- 
tion in the act of October 2, 1942, I do 
not undertake to say. The Senator from 
Louisiana is a distinguished lawyer. I 
always depend upon my good friends the 
Senator from Vermont, the Senator from 
Connecticut, the Senator from Colo- 
rado—and I am coming to depend on 
the Senator from West Virginia—for my 
law. Lamalayman. I have much diffi- 
culty in handling these items. I do my 
poor best. 

I think the President of the United 
States violates more law and exceeds 
the authority Congress has given him 
more frequently than any officer of the 
Federal Government I have had experi- 
ence with in my _ whole lifetime. 
Whether he has done it. in this case or 
not, I do not undertake to say. Anyway, 
if he has, we can cure it, so far as we are 
concerned, here today, and I am willing 
to do it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the distinguished Senator 
that even among the lawyers of the 
Senate it is rather confusing to hear 
distinguished Members take the posi- 
tion that this Board was legally con- 
stituted and had the right to do specific 
things, and then, on the other hand, take 
the position that we in Congress must 
pass on the same issue. Either Mr. Vin- 
son does not have jurisdiction or he 
does. My contention is that he has, and, 
if that be so, then he is the final arbiter, 
and the moment Congressmakes any at- 
tempt to override him, it strikes me that 
we should abolish the office of Stabiliza- 
tion Director, and simply let nature take 
its course, as I suggested earlier in the 
afternoon. We cease to be a legislative 
body and assume judicial functions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to reply to the point raised by the 
Senator from Louisiana. The Board was 
a lawful board; there can be no dispute 
as to that. It brought in its verdict as 
the Senator from Kansas has stated on 
May 24. Then in pursuance of its re- 
port, which was submitted to the Presi- 
dent, railroad management and labor 
met and worked out an agreement on 
August 7, but in that agreement there 
was added a line or two to the effect that 
that agreement must be subject to the 
laws of the country. My understanding 
is that, because of the inclusion of the 
line, that the agreement had to be in 
accordance with the laws of the United 
States, it is made necessary for Congress 
to state what the law is. That is my ex- 
planation of the situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, did 
not that clause refer to the fact that 
there could be no increase in wages or 
any increase in the price of commodities 
unless it was submitted to the Stabiliza- 
tion Director in order that he might de- 
termine whether or not such a change 
would cause a break in the line? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. 
That language went into the agreement 
of August 7 because the Director of Eco- 
homic Stabilization had issued his proc- 





lamation and his directive, and manage- 
ment did not want to pay out money for 
wages when there was a cloud on the 
procedure. Director Vinson placed a 
cloud upon the whole process of deter- 
mining the issue by his directive of June 
22, followed by his-opinion of June 30, 
and, because of his action when manage- 
ment and their employees met, they 
wanted to safeguard themselves and say 
that the agreement had to be in accord- 
ance with law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion I wish to say I have no criticism 
of Judge Vinson beyond the fair criti- 
cism that I think he is alarming the 
country unnecessarily by his wholly un- 
justified emphasis upon what he calls the 
inflationary factor involved in this mat- 
ter. There is no inflationary factor in- 
volved in this case. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware in a moment if he 
will be so good as to allow me to proceed. 
There is noinflationary factor. The dif- 
ference between what he proposes and 
what the contract contains is only $18,- 
000,000. The whole amount involved, at 
a time when we are talking only in bil- 
lions, is $187,000,000; so, I think Mr. Vin- 
son is fairly entitled to criticism for un- 
necessarily alarming the country over a 
danger that does not exist. I now yield 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BUCK. Can the Senator tell me 
how much money is involved if this in- 
crease in wages is granted? 

Mr. REED. When the matter was first 
up, when the award was made by the 
emergency board, it was agreed that the 
maximum should be $204,000,000. 

Mr. BUCK. Has that been increased 
or decreased? 

Mr. REED. I have just read the fig- 
ures. There was put into the RecorD a 
statement by the brotherhoods showing 
the number of people employed or in- 
volved in this contract. It is a part of 
the record of the Senate. The differ- 
ence, as I stated earlier, is that the 
emergency board award, according to 
the interpretation placed upon it, in- 
volved $185,000,000, and the same au- 
thority or source says that the Vinson 
award or formula involves $167,000,000. 

Mr. BUCK. The outside figure would 
be $200,000,000; would it? 

Mr. REED. The outside figure orig- 
inally accepted was to be $204,000,000. 


Mr. JOHNSON .of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It should 


be pointed out that the amounts are not 
static; they are somewhat changeable 
according to the number of employees, 
the number of hours they work, and mat- 
ters of that kind. So it is pretty dif- 
ficult to say that it is exactly $204,000,- 
000 or $187,000,000. But the railway em- 
ployees by another calculation have made 
a new estimate that there is only $10,- 
000,000 difference. The real difference 
is some point between $10,000,000 and 


| $18,000,000. 


Mr. REED. I think of another criti- 
cism, which might lie to some extent upon 
the Senator from Louisiana. I think 
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that this administration and its friends 
are unreasonably, unnecessarily, and un- 
duly alarming the country, and the peo- 
ple of the country as to the effect if cer- 
tain things are done or not done, includ- 
ing this proposed legislation. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senatcr from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. I notice that Judge 
Vinson in his statement which is in the 
record concludes as follows: 

The all-important consideration is that in 
view of the December 1941 increase, an 


across-the-board adjustment in any amount 
is violative of the Little Steel formula. 





I assume he means by that that 8 cents 
an hour increase is violative of the Little 
Steel formula, in view of the increase 
made in December 1941. I should like to 
hear the Senator from Kansas make a 
statement concerning that phase of the 
matter. 

Mr.REED. I think it has been pointed 
out quite clearly by the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Colorado 
that if these workers should get an in- 
crease, if 8 cents an hour were added to 
what they now get, it would violate the 
Little Steel formula; but the Little Steel 
formula is not involved in this matter at 
all. As a matter of fact, this award was 
made and was clearly stated by the emer- 
gency board to correct inequities that the 
law directed be corrected. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In addi- 
tion to that argument, which is sound, 
the award made by Judge Vinson of 
$187,000,000 violates the Little Steel 
formula also. 

Mr. OVERTON. That was the next 
question I was going to ask the Senator 
from Kansas. If that be true, then why 
is it that the order of Judge Vinson does 
not violate.the Little Steel formula? 

Mr. REED. The order of Judge Vin- 
son would violate the Little Steel for- 
mula just as much as the other would 
violate it, except for a slight difference 
in the amount of money involved. In 
principle, if the award of the Emergency 
Board is violative of the Little Steel 
formula, then the formula of Judge Vin- 
son is violative of it and inflationary. 

Mr. OVERTON. And the question 
would be whether to accept Judge Vin- 
son’s formula or the formula of the 
Emergency Board created by the railroad 
operators and by the nonoperating rail- 
way employees. 

Mr. REED. The question is whether 
we are going to take a legal determina- 
tion, which was reached after the ma- 
chinery Congress had created had been 
put into motion and used, and a de- 
cision obtained. The President three 
times asked the brotherhoods to take the 
decision, and they said, while it was not 
enough, they would take it. Finally the 
railroads and the brotherhoods were 
sent for, and on the 29th of July they 
appeared and were told to settle their 
dispute. They did settle it, and signed 
a contract on the 7th of August. Then 
that was overturned. If that is good 
faith, if that is good sense, if that is good 
judgment, then I do not know what good 
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faith, good sense, and good judgment 
are. 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me ask one more 
question. The only other argument in 
favor of Judge Vinson’s formula is that 
his would not be inflationary, whereas 
the 8-cent across-the-board increase 
would he inflationary. The only differ- 
ence is $18,000,000. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Kansas and the 
Senator from Missouri that that differ- 
ence would not create any inflation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
yield to me at that point? 

Mr. REED. In a moment. I do not 
want to do anyone an injustice. I donot 
know that Judge Vinson would rest his 
case wholly on the assumption of the 
statement of the senior Senator from 
Louisiana. I think Judge Vinson thinks 
it is a more equitable way to use the 
money. I shall not quarrel with him 
about that. 

Mr. OVERTON. 
of inflation. 

Mr. REED. 
flation. 

fr. OVERTON. There are only two 
questions involved, first, whether it vio- 
lates the Little Steel formula, 2s Judge 
Vinson thinks it does, and second, is 
either of the plans inflationary, or are 
both? 

Mr. REED. If either violates the Lit- 
tle Steel formula, both do, and neither 
is inflationary. 

Mr. OVERTON. 
the other is. 

Mr. REED. Yes; if one is inflationary, 
the other is. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the Senator from 
Kansas yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MEAD. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Kansas for the scholarly 
way in which he has presented the argu- 
ment, and I wish to make only one ob- 
servation, and then I shall be through. 
Oftentimes we hear about the employees 
receiving a wage adjustment since 1941. 
In reality that was granted upon an ap- 
plication made by them in 1938 based 
upon conditions which were found to ex- 
ist at that particular time. Soin reality, 
while the decision in the case was de- 
layed over a period of years, in reality 
they have not received a wage adjust- 
ment since 1938. 

Mr. REED. As the Senator from New 
York and I both know so well—we have 
come up the hard way, both of us, and 
have a familiarity with conditions from 
mingling with all sides of railroads, from 
section man up; I myself have been a 
section man—— 

Mr. MEAD. So have I. 

Mr. REED. In the present case the 
largest single classification was the low- 
est-paid section men, who are getting 46 
cents an hour. If someone wants to talk 
about a depressed wage in this day of war 
prices and war wages, there is the sec- 
tion man’s wage of 46 cents an hour, 
which obtains on the railroads today. 

Mr. MEAD. I wish to verify what the 
Senator says. I believe a good many of 
the employees have been neglected alto- 
gether too long, and not only does the 


It is not a question 


It is not a question of in- 


If one is inflationary, 
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wage raise recommend itself but there 
have been gross inequalities in the pay of 
these railroad workers, as the Senator 
has pointed out. 

Mr. REED. And the main principle 
involved in this adjustment authorized 
by the emergency board, which was ap- 
pointed in February and reported in 
May, is the correction of these gross in- 
equities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. REED. I was about to yield the 
floor, but I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On the question of 
inflation, the Senator has taken the po- 
sition that since the difference between 
the formula as written out by Judge 
Vinson and that by the Board is only 
$18,000,000, it will not bring about in- 
fiation. The question I wish to pose to 
the Senator is this: Since under the 
Vinson formula over half the employees 
involved will get from 8 to 10 cents an 
hour increase because of their low wages, 
and lower rates will be paid to those now 
receiving higher rates per hour, will not 
that decrease the chances of inflation? 
In other words, the greater part of the in- 
crease Will be paid to those receiving very 
low wages, wage earners who really need 
the increases so as to make both ends 
meet. Ican well understand that if high 
rates were paid to those already receiving 
high wages, inflation may be involved in 
some degree. . 

Mr. MEAD. I do not think there is 
enough to be inflationary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A little bit added 
here and a little bit added there makes 
a big bit after awhile. 

Mr.. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay a vote on the joint res- 
olution, but in view of the vote I expect 
to cast, I wish to make a brief statement 
with reference to it. 

The joint resolution has troubled me 
no little, not because I had any lack of 
sympathy for and with the employees of 
the railroads involved, but because I re- 
gretted the fact that it became neces- 
sary, apparently, for the Congress of the 
United States to deal by legislation with 
the question of an increased wage in- 
volving any group of our citizens. 

It is unfortunate, in my judgment ex- 
tremely so, that this controversy has not 
been adjusted and settled long ago. I 
think it is unfortunate-that any wage dis- 
pute is permitted to drag on until it be- 
comes chronic to such a point that when 
it is finally settled practically neither 
side is satisfied with the settlement. But 
the joint resolution is before us, and we 
must deal with it on its merits, regard- 
less of any wish we may have had that 
the question could have been adjusted 
wiithout its being brought here for con- 
sideration. 

I think I may say that the men in- 
volved in this railroac wage dispute, 
whether employees or employers, them- 
selves regret that the matter has been 
found to be of such a character as to 
make it necessary to bring it to the Con- 
gress of the United States under the joint 
resolution now before the Senate. 

I am sure I speak for both sides of the 
controversy, with whom I have held nu- 
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merous conferences, when I say that it 
would have been better and more satis- 
factory all around if the matter could 
have been adjusted under the ordinary 
processes of adjustment, without the 
Congress being called upon to take any 
action with respect to this particular 
difficulty. 

I have in a modest way sought, with- 
out undertaking to inject myself into the 
controversy, or to grab the ball and run 
off with it, or to direct its course, to see 
if the matter could not be adjusted with- 
out congressional action. There prob- 
ably was a time when that could have 
been done, but that is neither here nor 
there now; it was not done, and no efforts 
I myself found it possible to make were 
successful. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky whether he does 
not recall that during the time he was 
making this effort I expressed to him 
my hope that he would be successful, 
that I stated I should very much prefer 
to see it settled by some sort of negotia- 
tion than to settle it here, and that I 
hoped the distinguished majority leader 
would be successful in his efforts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator did ap- 
proach me and make that statement, 
and I am sure he was sincere about it. 
I am Satisfied all of us would have been 
much happier if it could have been ad- 
justed without action on the part of 
Congress. But we now have the matter 
here and we must deal with it, and in 
my judgment we must deal with it ina 
fair way, without prejudice against any- 
one or for anyone, without impugning 
anyone’s motives, or integrity, or good 
faith. 

I have been particularly troubled by 
reason of this matter because of my 
warm friendship for Judge Vinson, with 
whom I have been associated in legisla- 
tive life for a period of 2 decades. Judge 
Vinson comes from my State. He has 
been an outstanding public servant, and 
is now an outstanding public servant. 
However much any man may disagree 
with any of his conclusions, in my juds- 
ment no man can question his good 
faith, or his sincerity, or his honesty. 
Of course, the same statement applies 
to Justice Byrnes, with whom we hav: 
all served here in the Senate and else- 
where. 

Questions such as this, however, can 
not be adjusted or settled on any man’s 
personal admiration or affection for 
some public officer. We have our own 
responsibility, and I think we will be 
remiss in the performance of our duty if 
we do not accept and discharge that re- 
sponsibility as we see our duty to be. 

Mr. President, I have been long rather 
intimately connected with railroad labor 
legislation. Back in 1916 I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at a time when the 8-hour 
day on the railroads of the United States 
was a burning question between the em- 
ployees and the employers. A strike had 
been called. A date had been fixed. 
President Wilson came before Congress 
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and requested that we pass an act ac- 
knowledging the 8-hour day as the legal 
workday of railroads, and as a member 
of that committee I helped to write the 
Adamson law passed in 1916, as I recall, 
which is still on the statute books. 

I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the original bill which be- 
came known as the Howell-Barkley bill, 
which set up the Board of Railway Me- 
diation, to supersede the old Railroad 
Labor Board created by the Transporta- 
tion Act in 1920. We did not secure the 
enactment of that measure in the first 
session in which it was introduced, but I 
think the fight which was made for it in 
that session was responsible for the fact 
that in the next session it was enacted 
practically without opposition and has 
been the law ever since. That was in 
1926. That law has been on the statute 
books since then, with slight modifica- 
tions, and it has worked more success- 
fully than any labor legislation which 
has ever been enacted in the history of 
this country, and I doubt whether in any 
country legislation enacted to adjust 
railroad labor disputes or other disputes 
has worked as successfully as that law 
has worked. 

There has not been a major strike on 
the railroads of the United States nor a 
serious threat of a major strike since 
the enactment of that statute. It has 
been accepted by both the railroad man- 
agement and the railroad employees, and 
it has been observed and carried out in 
good faith. 

That is why it is, Mr. President, that 
in the Price Stabilization Act as first 
passed, and in the amendment to it 
which was adopted later, and in practi- 
cally all the orders of the President until 
the order he issued on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary this year, the Railway Labor Act 
was exempted from the operation of 
either the Price Stabilization Act or the 
orders of the President issued under it. 

There is some doubt in my mind, Iam 
frank to say, whether the order of Febru- 
ary 4, 1943, completely nullifies either the 
enactment of Congress in two instances 
exempting the Railway Labor Act from 
the operation of the Price Stabilization 
Act, or the previous Presidential orders 
which also specifically exempted the 
Railway Labor Act from the operation 
of the orders. 

Whether the Adamson law passed in 
1916, fixing the 8-hour day, because 
there was what appeared to be an in- 
solvable dispute as to hours—not wages, 
but hours—constitutes a precedent for 
this measure, it is not necessary to argue. 
It might be said that Congress has here- 
tofore taken action designed to settle a 
controversy between the railroads and 
their employees, and in justification of 
that action and in justification of the 
proposed action it might be said that 
Congress has regarded our transporta- 
tion system as constituting a separate 
field for legislation, both in regard to the 
fixing of rates and practices by establish- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion, because it recognized that it could 
not by legislation fix rates, and in regard 
to setting up the special Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation for the settlement 
of railroad disputes affecting labor. 
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Congress has for many years, begin- 
ning back in 1887, and coming on down 
in 1926, and more recently, regarded 
transportation as a separate field for 
legislation by Congress in undertaking 
to facilitate the adjustment of disputes, 
because an interruption in our transpor- 
tation system-that might be Nation-wide 
would be more important and more dis- 
astrous than interruption in any single 
factory or any combination of factories 
in the United States. 

So when the present dispute arose be- 
tween the railroads and their employees 
they began negotiations to adjust the 
controversy, as I recall, in September 
1942. Those negotiations continued until 
December 1942 and January 1943. Final- 
ly it was determined that the wage ques- 
tion could not be adjusted by mutual 
negotiation between the roads and the 
employees, and it was, of course, then 
that they resorted to the Railway Media- 
tion Act under which the Mediation 
Board, and the pane! set up by the law 
itself, were made use of. Coming on 
down step by step, under the Railway 
Labor Act, the final Emergency Board of 
3 provided for in the act, out of the 10 
or 12 members provided for by the act, 
was designated as a Special Emergency 
Board to deal with the question of wages 
involved in this dispute. 

That Board deliberated upon the mat- 
ter. The railway employees had asked 
for 20 cents an hour increase. After 
hearing both sides, and after delibera- 
tion and consideration of the elements 
involved, the Board recommended an in- 
crease of 8 cents an hour. The Board 
certified that that increase would be in 
accordance with the law, and would not 
be in violation of the wage stabilization 
policy under the law of Congress and the 
executive order issued by the President. 
The Board was required to do that, as I 
recall. If I am mistaken about that I 
should like to be corrected. The Board 
Was required so to certify and did so 
certify. 

As I understand, following that cer- 
tification, or that award by the Emer- 
gency Board, the next step was for the 
railway employers and the employees to 
get together and write a contract, pro- 
vided they were willing to agree to the 
award made by the Emergency Board. 
It is my recollection that before that 
meeting took place between the railroads 
and the employees, Judge Vinson issued 
his order nullifying the 8-cent award 
which had been recommended by the 
Emergency Board. After that, the con- 
ference took place between the railroads 
and the employees. I imagine it is large- 
ly on account of the fact that the nul- 
lification order had been issued before 
that meeting that in their agreement ac- 
cepting the 8 cents an hour increase they 
inserted a clause that it was not in vio- 
lation of the law, or was in accordance 
with the law. There had been some 
doubt or question about it, because of the 
order of Judge Vinson. 

So there seems to have been an im- 
passe between the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, the railroads, and the em- 
ployees. Neither side was willing, ap- 
parently, to make any concessions, al- 
though at one time Judge Vinson sug- 
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gested a graduated rate of from 4 cents 
to 10 cents an hour, and at another time 
a suggestion of a graduated rate of from 
7 cents to 10 cents an hour was made, but 
was not accepted. I understand that it 
would have been agreeable to the em- 
ployees, on one day when the matter was 
in process of negotiation; but the sug- 
gestion was not accepted on the part of 
the Government or the railroads, and 
therefore it did not become effective. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. By what authority of 
law did Judge Vinson nullify the ruling 
of the Board? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a matter in 
dispute. The authority under which he 
issued the order was the order of the 
President, as I understand, of February 
4, 1943. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. Mr. 
President; the hold-the-line Executive 
order was Executive Order No. 9328, of 
April 8, 1943. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the basis of that order 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought he also 
claimed some authority under the order 
of February 4, which was issued by the 


And on 





President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
think so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps not. At any 


rate, he claimed authority under either 
one or both. Probably the Executive or- 
der of April 18 is the one upon which he 
relies for his authority. In the mean- 
time, of course, these negotiations nad 
been in progress since the preceding Sep- 
tember. 

Therefore, by the joint resolution, we 
are called upon to decide by our votes 
whether in our judgment the action 
taken by the Emergency Board appointed 
by the President under the Railway La- 
bor Act was in accordance with the law 
at the time when it was taken. I shall 
not enter into a discussion of the legal 
aspects of that matter. I am going to 
vote for the joint resolution, and my vote 
of course will indicate that I think the 
action taken by the Board was according 
to law. 

After the order of nullification, the 
railways and the employees met, and 
agreed on the 8-cents-an-hour increase. 
The railroads hesitate to embark upon 
the enterprise of paying it unless Con- 
gress itself declares by this proposed leg- 
islation that it is legal. That is really the 
only question here involved. 

Mr. President, I desire to say also that, 
in my judgment—I think there is no dis- 
pute about this—the railway employees 
never asked for this increase on the the- 
ory that they were entitled to it under 
the Little Steel formula. They never 
set up a Little Steel formula as justifi- 
cation for it. We provided in the law, 
and the President provided in his orders, 
that gross inequities and substandard 
wages might be taken into consideration, 
in addition to any formula, as I under- 
stand, adopted by the War Lapor Board. 
The War Labor Board set up the 15-per- 
cent Little Steel formula; it was not set 
up by Congress. I do not indicate that 
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it was an improper thing to do, but it 
was a formula set up by the War Labor 
Board. When, however, the Congress 
passed the Stabilization Act, and when 
the President issued his orders, all of 
them, both separately and in combina- 
tion, provided for the adjustment of 
gross inequalities and inequities and sub- 
standard rates of wages, which, of course, 
would have to be done independently of 
the Little Steel formula which the War 
Labor Board itself established. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In the 
report of the Emergency Board, submit- 
ted to the President on May 24, that 
point was touched upon. The Board 
said: 

The Little Steel formula constitutes an 
integral part of the stabilization program as 
it now prevails, and the Board is recommend- 
ing no departure from it. 


Mr. 


In other words, the Board was saying 
that the 8-cents-an-hour award it was 
making was not a departure from the 
Little Steel formula. That statement is 
found on page 10, paragraph 41, of the 
report of the Emergency Board to the 
President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I understand. I 
thank the Senator for the contribution. 

Mr. President, the point arises, Can 
the increase be justified on the ground 
of gross inequities or gross inequalities? 
It might be well for us to recall that from 
1936 to January 1941, while the rates of 
pay of nonoperating railway employees 
rose 8.6 percent, the rates of wages paid 
in all manufacturing industries rose 22.2 
percent; in durable goods, 27 percent; 
nondurable goods, 15 percent; nonfer- 
rous metals and their products, 29 per- 
cent; iron and steel and their products, 
26 percent; machinery, 25 peruent; metal 
mining, 23 percent; lumber and allied 
products, 23 percent; stone, clay, and 
glass products, 22 percent; food and 
kindred products, 22 percent; petroleum 
and coal products, 22 percent; tobacco 
manufactures, 21 percent; quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, 21 percent; and 
transportation equipment, 20 percent. 
In stating the foreging figures, I have 
omitted the fractions of percentage. 

Mr. President, since January 1941, the 
end of the period to which the foregoing 
figures apply, the nonoperating railway 
employees have had one increase—an 
increase of 10 cents an hour, or 16 per- 
cent. The average hourly earnings 
of employees of other industries have 
increased as follows: All manufactur- 
ing, 41 percent; durable goods, 41 per- 
cent; nondurable goods, 33 percent; 
transportation equipment, except auto- 
mobiles, 44 percent; lumber and timber 
basic products, 42 percent; quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, 38 percent; 
nonferrous metals, 38 percent; machin- 
ery, except electrical machinery, 36 per- 
cent; iron and steel and their products, 
34 percent; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, 34 percent; tobacco manufactures, 
31 percent; metal mining, 31 percent; 
stone, clay, and glass products, 27 per- 
cent; and food, 27 percent. 

The increase in hourly wages of rail- 
way employees during the 7-year period 
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from 1936 to 1943 has been 30 percent, as 
compared to an increase of 71 percent in 
the case of all manufacturing employees, 
77 percent in the case of durable goods 
employees, and 51 percent in the case of 
nondurable goods employees. 

So, Mr. President, from the standpoint 
of gross inequities, and as the wages of 
these employees are compared to the 
wages paid other comparable employees 
in the United States, I am convinced that 
the Emergency Board was well within the 
facts, within its jurisdiction, and within 
its rights and the law in undertaking to 
adjust this gross inequity by the increase 
of 8 cents an hour in the wages of non- 
operating railway employees. I might 
make further comparison. 

The only way I have been able to con- 
vince myself that I can get away from 
the propriety of this increase on the 
ground of gross inequities is to say that 
when Congress passed the law it only 
meant the provision as to gross inequities 
to apply as between individuals, not as 
between groups of employees. I did not 
then and I do not now place such an in- 
terpretation upon the law which we 
passed, or upon the Executive orders 
issued by the President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
does not the Senator from Kentucky 
agree that not only is this action justified 
in order to carry out the act of Congress 
and the Executive orders with regard to 
gross inequities, but that, insofar as the 
practical aspects of the situation are 
concerned, if the railroads are to oper- 
ate and if they are to retain sufficient 
trained personnel to carry on their activ- 
ities—when I say “operate,” I refer to 
the functions performed by the non- 
operating employees—it is necessary to 
correct these gross inequities? It is 
true that these men and women have 
been patriotic and have stayed on the 
job, but I have been informed that the 
pressure is great for them to leave and 
go into other industries where they 
would receive higher wages for a simi- 
lar type of work. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
ment. 

We all remember what happened in 
the last war with regard to the rail- 
roads. The Government had to take 
them over and operate them. I have 
heard of no one in this war who wants 
the Government to be required to take 
over the railroads. The Government 
has enough to attend to in the manage- 
ment of business without undertaking 
to manage and operate the railroads. 

The railroads of this country have 
done a magnificant job in this war, and 
they have done it with equipment which 
was inadequate when they began. When 
I say “the railroads,” I include all the 
employees of the railroads. They have 
done a magnificent piece of work. The 


I agree to that state- 


pressure for them to leave railroad em-- 


ployment and join their fellow citizens 
in going into war plants where higher 
wages are easy to obtain is great. There 
has been a considerable turn-over among 
railroad employees, because some of 
them receive a wage so small that there 
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is an inducement for them to engage in 
other employment, even for the tem- 
porary period of the war. I dare say 
that the reason many others have not 
done so is that they fear that by doing so 
they would lose their seniority rights as 
employees on the railroads, even if, when 
the war is over, and the temporary flush 
of employment has terminated, they 
were able to return to the railroads with 
which they were associated and find em- 
ployment. 

It is my understanding that it is agreed 
by all parties—the railroads as well as 
the employees—that this increase of 8 
cents an hour will not be reflected in 
increased rates. That means that it will 
not be passed on to the consumer. There 
will be no additional expense involved in 
transporting goods from one part of the 
country to the other. Therefore, in the 
sense of increasing the cost of living, it 
would not be inflationary, because it 
would not increase the cost of living. 

It may be argued that because some of 
the men are to receive a little more pay 
and will have a little more money to 
spend, that, in itself, would automatically 
create an inflationary situation. I am 
not persuaded by that argument. If 
they are entitled to the increase, if they 
are entitled to this adjustment in order 
to put them on an equal basis with other 
employees in comparable employment, 
the fact that they may have a little more 
money to spend, and may be able to buy 
a few more goods, does not seem to me 
to detract from the justice of the increase 
itself. Of course, that would be an ar- 
increases 
among other groups of employees, be- 
cause by reason of an increase they 
would have more money to spend, and in 
the case of almost all other groups the 
increases would be automatically passed 
on to the consumer. This one would 
not be. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Let me remind the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky that 
the increase will not nearly equal the 
increase in the cost of living. Any in- 
crease in wages which they receive will 
go for something to eat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is undoubtedly 
true. One hundred and eighty million 
dollars divided among 1,100,000 employ- 
ees will not enable them to go on any 
long, riotous splurge of spending and 
purchasing things which are unnetessary, 
or even things which are necessary. So 
far as the inflationary effect is concerned, 
if there would be any such effect at all, 
$180,000,000 would not be very different 
from $154,000,000, $160,000,000, or $165,- 
000,000. If $180,000,000 would be infla- 
tionary, $165,000,000 would be only 
slightly less inflationary. If $180,000,000 


gument against any other 


‘is a violation of the Little Steel formula— 


which it is not, in my judgment—$165,- 
000,000 would be equally in violation of 
the Little Steel formula. I do not think 
either amount would be inflationary. 

Because I entertain the views which I 
have expressed, I shall vote for the joint 
resolution, 
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Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I think 
we all have a feeling of regret that a 
question of this kind must be determined 
by the Congress. However, the very pur- 
pose of the establishment of the Consti- 
tution seems to include just this sort of 
thing—to establish justice, to promote 
the general welfare, and insure domestic 
tranquillity. All those are objects of the 
Government itself. 

It is particularly unfortunate at this 
time, since the parties most interested 
have practically agreed as to what should 
be done. As I understand, the railroads 
themselves have agreed to the amount 
that should be paid, and do not object to 
the increase. The railroad employees of 
this particular class do not object to the 
amount which has been agreed upon, al- 
though it is nowhere near what they had 
asked. The Government agency agreed 
on this amount. So there is so nearly an 
agreement that it seems to me it would be 
very unfortunate if Congress should not 
do something to cause a settlement of 
the disturbance which is really serious, 
or might become so. 

The workers of this class are not the 
ones who attract attention. They work 
quietly. The nonoperating employees are 
working daily, and working in a way that 
does not attract attention. 

The railroads are filling a tremendous- 
ly important place in our present war 
effort, and railroad workers are doing a 
magnificent job. While busses, trucks, 
air lines, and waterways are all doing 
their part, the fact remains that the rail- 
roads are still the backbone of our Na- 
tion’s transportation system and they are 
handling by far the majority of the ton- 
nage and travel required in today’s war 
effort so far as our land operations in 
America are concerned, 

From every corner of our vast coun- 
try raw materials are hauled by the rail- 
roads to our busy war plants, and from 
these plants finished products are hauled 
by rail to assembly plants, training cen- 
ters, or ports of embarkation. At the 
same time raw recruits are gathered from 
every village and crossroads and taken 
by rail to their points of training. 
From there, they are again moved sev- 
eral times in the process of training un- 
til at last they are delivered by the rail- 
roads to the ships waiting at ports along 
our Atlantic and Pacific shores. 

Along with all this war business, the 
gas and rubber shortages, the activities 
of the enemy submarines, which were so 
Serious along our Atlantic coast, the 
eagerness of families to visit their sons in 
training camps, and other war condi- 
tions, have all combined to produce a 
Staggering demand from civilian trans- 
portation right at the time when the 
railroad industry is being called upon to 
perform a Herculean war job. 

Last year the railroads handled about 
one-third more freight business than the 
previous all-time high record set in 1941. 
This year the business being handled by 
the railroads is greatly exceeding the 
high records of 1942. Asa result of ma- 
terial shortages and war restrictions, the 
railroads have not been able to purchase 
the new and additional equipment which 
their excessive business and enormous 
profits would have led them to buy in 
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more normal times, or if the war short- 
ages and restrictions did not prevail. 
Consequently, this tremendous and mag- 
nificent job of railroad transportation is 
being accomplished by management and 
men, and not by additional equipment or 
machines. 

The present staggering peak of rail- 
road transportation is being handled 
with about 7,000 fewer locomotives than 
the railroads had in 1929, and with about 
500,000 fewer cars. Last year the rail- 
roads handled about 54,000,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles with about one-third fewer 
cars than they had for this use several 
years ago, and this year passenger busi- 
ness is still higher. All this is being 


done with a labor force several hundred | 


thousand below that of their previous 
peacetime business peak of 1929. 

The railroads and their employees are 
truly in this present war. They haul 
raw materials to the war plants, and 
bring away the world’s greatest fighting 
planes, trucks, guns, and machines. 
They haul raw recruits to the training 
centers and bring away the world’s great- 
est fighting soldiers, sailors, pilots, and 
marines. 

In view of the importance of this in- 
dispensable war activity, and of the mag- 
nificent efficiency of railway workers in 
performing this war work, it would seem 
only natural, only logical, and only fair 
that their wages should be on a level 
with those of other war workers. 

Actually, however, the average wage 
of the 1,100,000 nonoperating railroad 
workers, including highly skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled employees, was re- 
ported by the President’s Emergency 
Board to be 73.8 cents an hour, which is 
less than common, unskilled labor is be- 
ing paid in many of our other big war 
plants. 

While the Little Steel wage award is- 
sued by the War Labor Board more than 
a@ year ago fixed 78 cents an hour as the 
minimum to be paid common, unskilled 
labor in the steel industry, we still have 
more than 120,000 railroad workers be- 
ing paid 46 cents an hour or less. 

Untrained girls and women are being 
taken into other war jobs and paid for 
the most ordinary type of labor wages 
which are far in excess of the wage rates 
received by skilled office workers filling 
responsible and highly technical posi- 
tions in the railroad industry. 

While war plants all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, are begging and 
advertising for machinists, boilermakers, 
electrical workers, signalmen, and other 
skilled craftsmen at rates ranging from 
$1.25 per hour up to as high as $2 an 
hour, there are more than a quarter of 
a million of these same highly skilled 
mechanics working in the railroad indus- 
try for 95 and 96 cents an hour. 

While workers in other industries and 
in other war plants are’ paid time 
and one-half for work in excess of 40 
hours a week, the 1,100,000 railroad 
workers involved in this present wage 
dispute must work 48 hours before being 
paid overtime, and some of them are still 
working 10 hours a day and 60 hours a 
week at straight-time rates. Under sec- 
tion 7 of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
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as enacted by Congress back in 1938, it 
is compulsory to pay time and one-half 
after 40 hours a week to the overwhelm- 
ing portion of the Nation’s workers, but 
railroad workers are not covered by the 
fair labor standards made compulsory 
by Congress and consequently do not 
come under them. 

In the face of these facts, is it any 
wonder that we have a railroad labor 
crisis? In the face of these facts, is it 
any wonder that railroad efficiency is 
now being dangerously threatened at a 
time when the Director of the O. D. T., 
is calling for even greater efficiency? 
Members of the Senate will readily see 
that we are now faced with a serious and 
practical problem which cannot easily 
be solved, and must not be evaded 
through any smoke screen of statistical 
formulas. The Senate subcommittee 
reports that the Little Steel formula is 
not involved in the pending joint reso- 
lution, but I am convinced that if rail- 
road workers were given the 78-cent 
minimum granted by the War Labor 
Board award which established the Little 
Steel formula, and the 1,100,000 railroad 
workers were paid wages commensurate 
with the average of $1.07 paid in the steel 
industry, there would be confronting us 
no such problem as the one now under 
consideration. 

When the full record shows that the 
railroad workers are at or near the top 
of the list in war importance and in war 
efficiency, but at or near the bottom of 
the list in war wages, I think the duty 
of the Senate becomes very plain. In 
fairness to railroad workers, in compli- 
ance with the patriotic plea of railroad 
labor leaders in an effort to restore rail- 
road labor morale, and as an important 
contribution to our continued successful 
prosecution of the war, every effort 
should be made to correct the unfortu- 
nate conditions which have arisen 
through some misunderstanding, in 
which a comparatively small difference is 
involved. We hear estimates of the dif- 
ference being as low as $12,000,000. 
Such a sum would certainly represent no 
danger of inflation. If the amount rec- 
ommended by the governmental authori- 
ties would not be inflationary, then the 
amount recommended by the pending 
joint resolution would not be infla- 
tionary. 

The leaders of railroad labor have 
given America no cause for concern dur- 
ing the war, and they are well known to 
the Members of the Senate. They are 
able and experienced in their work. 
They have long been Known as the most 
conservative group of labor leaders in 
America. Their patriotism is certainly 
beyond question and was again demon- 
strated when they came to Congress with 
the request that assistance be given them 
in their continued efforts to avoid any 
serious difficulties. They are now seek- 
ing the assistance of Congress in their 
efforts to avoid any such catastrophe. 

In giving this assistance we will not be 
doing violence to the Little Steel for- 
mula, but we will be making an impor- 
tant contribution to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. For these reasons I 
shall vote for Senate Joint Resolution 91, 
and in my opinion to do otherwise would 
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be to penalize the Nation’s most admir- 
ablé and conservative group of organized 
workers for the patience they have 
shown, for the efficiency they have main- 
tained, and for the good conduct they 
have displayed during the 14 months 
which have passed since in September 
1942 they first filed their request for a 
moderate wage increase. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
from the standpoint of the railroad in- 
terests themselves, from the standpoint 
of railroad labor, from the standpoint of 
the people of the United States, and from 
the standpoint of our Government in 
time of war, the pending joint resolu- 
tion should be passed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin 
Bai'cy 
Ball 
Bankhead 
Barkley Hawkes 
Bone Hayden 
Bridves Bill 
Brocks Holman 


Buck Johnson, Calif. 
Burton Johnson, Colo. 


Overton 
Radcliffe 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell 
Scrughem 
Sh'pstead 
Smith 

Taft 

Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 


Gerry 
Gillette 
Green 
Guffey 
Gurney 
Hatch 


Bushficid 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capper 
C.rawey 
Chendler 
Chavez 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo. 
Danaher 
Davis 
Downey 
Fastlend 
E:lender 


Kilgore 

La Follette 
Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
Maybank 
Mead 
Millikin 
Moore 
Murdock 


Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Truman 
Tunnell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Van Nuys 
Waligren 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, N. J. 
Wherry 
White 

Wiley 

Willis 


Ferguson Murray 
George O’Daniel 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


ATTACKS ON SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to speak today on the splendid 
question of southern Senators, the black 
sheep of this body, the men who have 
come here by virtue of the votes of their 
constituents but have no business here, 
who are utterly despised by those whom 
they have been instrumental in putting 
in office. There is an editorial in the 
Evening Star of today which I shall read, 
whether it has been put into the Recorp 
or not. The sentiments expressed in it 
suit me exactly. 

Mr. President, the comments we are 
hearing are not very pleasant for those of 
us who for seventy-odd years have kept 
the real Democratic fires burning and 
made possible the election of the gang 
that is now disgracing it. The idea that 
those of us of the South, who through 
thick and thin have stood for the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party, should 
be denounced here as “southern Demo- 
crats” by those whom we would not rec- 
ognize in the party in the South. 

Thank God, I am one who comes under 
that appellation. I wish to endorse the 
speech made by my colleague the senior 
Senator from North Carolina I[Mr. 
BaILey], in which he said the time had 
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come when the South should organize its 
own party. If we approve a measure that 
is introduced, we are all right. But take 
@ measure such as the antilynching bill. 
How many Senators who have lived in 
the midst of an ungovernable, lustful 
crowd, and had their womenfolk out- 
raged, would sit down and say, “Let the 
law take its course”? Let the law take its 
course? No. We have dealt with these 
things until we have trained those 
guilty of these actions so that their crime 
has almost passed out. There is no 
lynching in my section of the country. 
We would lynch some white people if 
they would go down there [laughter]— 
and I think I would join in the lynch- 
ing—but so far as the Negro is con- 
cerned, there are no lynchings. 

There was the antilynching bill. Oh, 
the righteous men, whom we were in- 
strumental in putting in office, who or- 
ganized to do what? To discredit the 
grandest people God’s sun ever shone on. 

Sometimes I think that all this harping 
at the South is because of envy of the real 
character of southern men and women. 
The idea of saying that Harry Byrop led a 
conspiracy. Conspiracy against what? 
It was a conspiracy on behalf of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, if it was a 
conspiracy at all. If he led a conspiracy, 
I was one of the conspirators. Of course 
they would say, “ ‘Cotton Ep’ Smitu, that 
dirty dog, yes.” But I am here to say 
today, Senators, denunciation of south- 
ern Senators is a poor reward for the 
faithful service of our section of the coun- 
try, which through all these years has 
stood by the principles of a great party, 
and made it possible for certain men to 
be here. If the people of the South or- 
ganize and stand by their self-respect, if 
they organize and say, “We are going to 
vote for the man of our choice,” there 


| will never be another Democratic Presi- 
| dent—I mean of a certain variety. Of 


course, some call themselves Democrats, 
but by God, if they are Democrats I never 
was one, and I want that definitely un- 
derstood. [Laughter.] Men come here 
and parade around and say, “We are 
Democrats.” Mr. President, I do not feel 
in the humor to discuss those who have 


| denounced southern Democrats, but I 


say now that when the spirit moves me, 
I wish to say some very “kind” things 
about those who have done so. 

Let me read a word or two from the 
editorial in this newspaper. The edi- 
torial sounds pretty good to me. I want 
Senators to listen to it. As an old Jady in 
my State says, it is very “appropus.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the news- 
paper? 

Mr. SMITH. The Washington Eve- 
ning Star. It is a good newspaper. It 
does not shine so brightly sometimes, but 
on an average it does pretty well. Listen 
to this: 


How does,it happen that the terms “south- 
ern Senator” or “southern Democrat” have 


acquired a certain opprobrious connotation? 


If a Democrat from Iilinois— 


God save the mark—a Democrat from 
Illinois! 


If a Democrat from Illinois— 


Senators heard the Senator from Illi- 
nois fighting in the Senate for that bill 
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which stirred up so much hell. For 
nearly 3 weeks he pleaded in the Senate 
for the bill; he spoke of how glorious it 
was, but not constitutional; that the bil! 
rose above the Constitution. I believe it 
was Claude Swanson who said: 


There comes a time when a man has to rise 
above principle. 


{Laughter.] 


This was one of the times. 
I continue to read from the editorial: 


If a Democrat from Illinois votes against 
a@ “liberal” measure it is counted as just an- 
other adverse vote. But let a Democrat from 
Virginia or Mississippi vote against the same 
measure and it becomes a sinister frustra- 
tion of the democratic processes by a re- 
actionary southern Democrat who owes his 
seat in Congress to the poll tax. 


There we have another illustration. 
It is proposed to do away with the poll 
tax by Federal law—in direct contraven- 
tion of the Constitution. A measure is 
brought to the Senate and its sponsors 
say, “Oh, it is constitutional to do this, 
so let us take the poll tax away from the 
Southern States.” 

I said to a reporter that to me it was 
a strange thing how certain words 
seemed to bring on a sort of alliteration; 
the polecats trying to defeat the poll tax. 
Now Senators observe that it is so, too. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial to which I have referred 
in the Washington Evening Star be 
printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOUTHERN SENATORS 


Because he seldom deals in personalities 
the language employed by Senator Byrp, of 
Virginia, in his reply to the attack made on 
him by Senator Gurrey, of Pennsylvania, has 
attracted wide attention. On the surface of 
this is a case of pent-up indignation bursting 
through the restraints imposed by a normally 
equable temperament. But it is also symp- 
tomatic of an irritating malady which has 
taken hold of our political system, and which 
is capable of causing a great deal of trouble. 

Angered by the Senate’s action on the sol- 
dier vote bill, which left the handling of this 
matter to the States, Senator Gurreyr. told 
newspapermen that northern Republicans 
under Joe Pew (a Pennsylvania political fig- 
ure) and southern Democrats under the lead- 
ership of Harry Byrp had conspired to deprive 
the armed services of the right to vote. This, 
Senator Gurrey continued, was “an unpa- 
triotic and unholy alliance.” 

Senator Byrp replied that this was a “de- 
liberate” misstatement and a “gratuitous in- 
sult” to the Democratic and Republican 
Senators who voted for the plan which Sena- 
tor Gurrey opposed. He went on to de- 
nounce Senator Gurrey in scornful terms, 
and he was joined in his repudiation of the 
charge by other Senators from the South. 

The record shows that Senator Byrp was 
right. Actually, less than one-third of the 
Senators voting on the issue were “southern 
Democrats and northern Republicans.” 
Therefore, it was highly misleading, to say 
the least, to charge that this “unholy alli- 
ance” decided the result. But the aspect of 
this flare-up which is the real cause for con- 
cern has nothing to do with the question of 
who was right and who was wrong in this 
particular dispute. The thing that should 
give all of us pause is that fact—as dem- 
onstrated by this incident—that mature 
thought on vital public issues has been so 
largely displaced by such shcddy substitutes 
as name calling and “sloganeering.” 
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How does it happen that the terms “south- 
ern Senator” or “southern Democrat” have 
acquired a certain opprobrious connotation? 
If a Democrat from Illinois votes against a 
“liberal” measure it is counted as just an- 
other adverse vote. But let a Democrat from 
Virginia or Mississippi vote against the same 
measure and it becomes a sinister frustration 
of the democratic processes by a reactionary 
southern Democrat who owes his seat in Con- 
gress to the poll tax. 

This is arrant nonsense, of course. A little 
reflection would explode the fiction that a 
Member of Congress is good or bad, depending 
upon whether he comes from the South or 
some other section of the country. But re- 
flection calls for thought, and there are some 
people who shrink from thinking for them- 
selves. They would rather be guided by the 
labels which propaganda pins on men and 
issues, and in too many instances these propa- 
ganda labels are coined by individuals whose 
real interest does not rise above narrowly 
personal or factional levels. 

To a very large extent the “southern Demo- 
crat” is the creation of the “liberals” in the 
Democratic Party and the political extremists 
who have gathered around them. It is they— 
not the Republicans—who have given the 
term its currency and its popular significance. 
They hoped by this technique to compel sup- 
port for their programs or to discredit those 
who opposed them. Their real accomplish- 
ment, however, has been to split the Demo- 
cratic Party by alienating some of its ablest 
and most distinguished members, and to 
shake the confidence of a good many thought- 
less people in the integrity of what is, after 
all, the democratic system. It is high time 
that they turned their energies into more 
constructive channels. 


Mr. SMITH. The writer of the edi- 
torial writes along my line of thinking. 

Mr. President, I want to nominate 
Harry Byrp for President right now, and 
call on the Southern States to organize 
a Democratic Party, and let us try to get 
one decent President. I have been here 
with five Presidents and a piece—and a 
sixth; five Presidents and the thing we 
have got. Yes; Ihave. I have been here 
with six Presidents, and I enjoyed being 
a Senator until this miserable thing 
came along—I mean this miserable 
party. I want it definitely and distinctly 
understood—I am afraid Senators will 
infer it—that I am not a New Dealer. 
[Laughter.] I rather believe that Sen- 
ators can infer that Iam not. And that 
is not so because of any personal feeling. 
God knows I love the Constitution and I 
love States’ rights. I love to have the 
vote get as near to the people as possible, 
and not to have a gang here in Washing- 
ton sit down and dictate to my State what 
shall be the qualification of voters, and 
dictate how much I shall eat. We have 
had bureaucrats here who will not even 
let us get shoes to wear. No. They 
regulate our food. I do not know what in 
the name of common sense has become of 
the spirit of America which on a thou- 
sand battlefields won for us the glorious 
country in which we live, under the in- 
spiration of a million years of suffering. 
The Constitution was not written as an 
ebullition of politics. It was the result 
of the bitter experience of a million years 
of suffering. It was inspired by the spirit 
of people who believe that we are the 
captains of our own souls and the arbiters 
of our own fate. In the year 1943 no one 
can cow that American spirit which cul- 
minated in the Constitution of the United 
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States. No one can drive that spirit from 
the American people. 

Here in the House of our friends—not 
of our friends, but in the House we built 
under the auspices of that immortal 
document—one of the best men that 
graces this body is termed a conspirator, 
a southern conspirator conspiring to up- 
hold the Constitution. 

Mr. President, no one knows how much 
I, a Member of the Senate from the deep 
South, and thank God I am, resent the 
miserable falsehoods hurled at Members 
of the Senate from the South such as 
Harry Byrrp. I am glad the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Barry] took the 
floor. When I read his speech I felt very 
much like the man who became too lazy 
to pray. He wrote a prayer and placed it 
over the mantelpiece and at night he 
said, “Lord, them’s my _ sentiments.” 
When I read the Senator’s speech I said, 
“Them’s my sentiments.” 

Mr. President, I want the South to 
unite and say to those who condemn us, 
“All right, if you are going to aim every 
law against us, and denounce us, we will 
just go to ourselves and vote our own 
convictions.” We can do it, and please 
God we will do it. 

Mr. President, at some future time I 
hope to be’ able to express myself more 
fully. 

You know, all these speeches which 
were made against the interview given 
out by the great statesman from Penn- 
sylvania remind me of what the Negroes 
used to sing in the cotton patches at 
home. The song runs like this: 

I hardly needs to tell you how you often 
comes across 
A fifty-dollar saddle on a five-dollar hoss. 


[Laughter.] 

We have made fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of speeches on a miserable 
ebullition which ought not to mean a 
thing. 

Mr. President, I have one platform on 
which I shall live and die—my loyalty to 
the Constitution, my loyalty to States’ 
rights, and my loyalty to white suprem- 
acy. Senators who do not like it need not 
take it. Here under the driving force of 
all the power that can be brought to 
bear on us, attempt is made to compel us 
to take the Negro on an equality, to eat 
with him, to sleep with him. I am not 
going to do it. That reminds me of a 
colloquy between two men. One man 
said to another: “My God, man, has not 
the Negro been improving?” ‘The other 
one said: “Imitatively, yes.” The first 
man said: “I do not mean imitatively. 
How about his instincts?” The other 
man said: “I don’t know about his in- 
stincts, but he outstinks hell.” 

There is not a human being on the 
earth that I love more than I do the old 

egroes at home. Old Uncle Bill carried 
mein his arms. I loved him almost more 
than I did my mother and my father, but 
I did not want him to eat at my table or 
sleep in my bed, and he did not presume 
to want to do it. 

I simply throw out this remark about 
the Negro for fear Senators may think 
that perhaps I might be going along. 

Mr. President, I want to apologize to 
this body for these few random remarks. 
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I know that it hurts the feelings of some 
devotees of the splendid form of our ad- 
ministration. I simply wanted to throw 
out a suspicion, or a suggestion, that it 
did not suit me, and I am not going to 
bite my tongue about it either. Men say 
I am in the “dog house,” and, by God, 
they cannot keep me from barking 
{laughter], and if they get close enough 
to me I will bite them, too. 

Senators, I simply wish to enter this 
word of protest against the great states- 
man from Pennsylvania. I like him per- 
sonally, somehow or other, but I do not 
like his politics. 

Mr. President, I want to state here and 
now that from now on, Harry Byrop is 
my candidate for the Presidency. 

I wish to tell the Senate something 
which happened long ago. My brother 
Coke was talking to Sam Jones, a great 
Georgia evangelist, who was sitting in 
his study. I was a poor boy, and I hap- 
pened to drop in there. My brother said 
to Sam Jones, “Sam, did you hear any- 
thing about my being made bishop at the 
next general conference?” 

Sam looked at him, and said, “No. 
Where did you ever hear of a Smith being 
made a bishop?” He looked in the fire 
for a while, and then said, “I do not 
know, Coke; you might have a chance. 
That office has got powerful low.” 
{Laughter.] 

So, Mr. President, I say that my friend 
Harry Byrp has a chance, for that of- 
fice has got powerful low. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, if there are two Mem- 
bers of this body of whom I am person- 
ally proud, they are Jostan W. BatrLey, 
of North Carolina, and Harry Byrp, of 
Virginia; and I thank God that no asper- 
sions cast by the great, lurid lights of 
Pennsylvania can dim their manhood or 
can in any way abate their service to 
their country. 

At some future time, Mr. President, I 
shall make some extended remarks, 
{Laughter.] 


PAY OF NONOPERATING RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) to 
aid in effectuating the purposes of the 
Railway Labor Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not on the commit- 
tee amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
question is on the engrossment 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
had intended to speak on the pending 
measure, but in view of the lateness of 
the hour, I shall not do so. I request 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of my 


The 
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remarks an article I wrote on the subject 

of the pending measure. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FrozEN FORMULAS IMPAIR THE WAR EFFORT 
(By Senator Ropert M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr.) 
Economic stabilization has become a fetish 

with the powers that be in our national ad- 

They have become so obsessed 
with the idea of freezing the economic status 
quo and holding the line against inflation, 
that they have completely lost sight of the 
old-fashioned but still important considera- 
tions of simple justice and American fair play. 

No one denies the dangers cf inflation. 
No one disputes the need for a stabilization 
program to avert sericus inflation. But there 
are many who question the feasibility as 
well as the justice of a rigid freeze program 
to accomplish this end. 

It has always been good American doctrine 
that when an individual, or a group of in- 
dividuais, has a fair and legitimate claim cr 
complaint, he is entitled to a fair hearing and 
eppropriate redress, Yet the current adminis- 
tration of the economic stabilization program, 
by its rigid insistence upon the sanctity of 
the Little Steel formula and the other tech- 
nical concepts of the various Executive orders 
on the subject, discards completely any such 
consideration. 

EXHIBIT NO. 1 


his tendency has been apparent in the 
treatment accorded the great mass of farmers 
on the subject of farm commodity prices, the 
treatment of small business caught in the 
jaws of Federal bureaucracy, and more re- 
cently in the treatment of labor in the con- 
sideration of legitimate complaints over wage 
inequalities. 

There is no excuse for the way in which the 
railway wage question has been kicked around 
in the last 6 months. It is the exhibit No. 1 
of the basic unfairness of the way in which 

he stabilization program has been admin- 
istered up to the present time. 

Over a million railroad employees repre- 
sented by the 15 nonoperating railway labor 
organizations, the clerks, the telegraphers, 
the shop mechanics, the maintenance-of-way 
men, and the others, have been waiting for 
more than a year for action on their wage de- 
mands. The operating employees have been 
waiting since last January. 

They have been patient. They have been 
reasonable. They have stayed on the job. 
They have observed all the rules that the 
most punctilious critic of labor dares pre- 
scribe. They have calmly and laboriously as- 
sembled and presented a great mass of ex- 
pert, technical data to support the justness of 
their claims. 

They have done all this because they have 
faith in the ultimate justice of the processes 
of the Railway Labor Act which has covered 
collective bargaining between management 
and labor on the railroads since 1926. They 
negotiated with the management, they se- 
cured the mediation of the National Media- 
tion Board, they considered arbitration, and 
finally, in accordance with the requirements 
of the act, they submitted their cases to im- 
partial emergency boards appointed by the 
President, 

A STRONG CASE 


In the case of the nonoperating employees, 
the Emergency Board recommended an in- 
crease of 8 cents an hour all along the line 


to every employee affected. But the Director 
of Economic Stabilization stepped in and 
vetoed it on the grounds that it violated the 
letter of the various requirements of the 
hold-the-line pclicy, and the Little Steel 
formula in particular. 

In the case of the operating employees the 
Emcrgency Board made its recommendation 
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after the Director of Economic Stabilization 
had torpedoed the 8-cent increase recom- 
mended for the nonoperating employees. 
Under these circumstances the Board ad- 
mitted it could not do justice to these rail- 
road employees on the merits of their case 
in view of the terms laid down by the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. 

Read the conclusion of the Emergency 
Board in this second case. It stated, “On 
the basis of the entire record * * * itis 
the opinion of the Emergency Board that 
the employees involved in this dispute have 
made out a strong case for a wage increase 
to correct gross inequities and to aid in the 
efiective prosecution of the war. 

“In view, however, of the order of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director of June 22, 1943, 
and his memorandum opinion of June 20, 
1943, in the nonoperating cases, this Board 
is compelled to conciude that * * * the 
cperating employees may be granted such in- 
crease only as may be justified under the 
Little Steel formula.” 


INCREASES WARRANTID 


An analysis of the statistical data presented 
to the Emergency Board in the voluminous 
record taken of the hearings shows why the 
Board came to the conclusion that wage in- 
creases were warranted, both to correct “gross 
inequities” and to “aid in the effective pros- 
ecution of the war.” 

The average wage of the nonoperating rail- 
road employees is 73.8 cents an hour, includ- 
ing skilled, semiskilled, and wnskilled clas- 
sifications. Compare this with a minimum 
wage of 78 cents an hour in the steel industry 
for unskilled common labor. The prevailing 
minimum wage on the railroads is 46 cents 
an hour. 

Railway employees are working on a 48- 
hour week at straight time rates as compared 
with a 40-hour week in other industries. 

Considering only the basic hourly wage 
rate, the increase for all manufacturing in- 
dustries from December 1940 to December 
1942 was practically double the 10-cent in- 
crease granted the nonoperating railroad em- 
ployees during that period. In scme manu- 
facturing industries the wege rates increased 
over three times as much as on the railroads. 

The story on the operating employees is 
much the same. From January 1941 to Oc- 
tober 1942 the monthly earnings of train and 
engine and yard service workers increased 
22.7 percent. Some of this increase was due 
to a wage increase in December 1941, and part 
was due to longer hours of work. But the 
increase in weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers over the same period averaged over 40 
percent. 

A GREAT RECORD 


These facts have a significance beyond the 
question of justice for the railroad worker. 
They also have an important bearing upon 
the ability of the railroads to keep their em- 
ployees from going into more remunerative 
industries. 

The prosecution of the war depends to a 
great extent upon maintaining the peak ef- 
ficiency of our transportatic tem. The 
railroads are being called upon to do almost 
superhuman feats in getting the men and 
supplies of victory across the country. 
Coastal transportation by water has been 
sericusly curtailed, and the railroads have 
had to take on the added burden diverted 
from that and other normally competing 
forms of transportaticn. 

averyone familiar with the transportation 
problem concedes that they have done the job 
and done it well. The credit goes to both 
management and labor, but in the last 
analysis it is the competence, the loyalty, 
and the patriotic willingness to give that 
extra full measure of performance on the part 
of the men in overalls that have made these 
achievements possible. 


have under consideration, 
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This great record of achievement gives 
those men a right to demand that they be 
dealt with fairly in return. To sidestep their 
legitimate requests and plead the technicali- 
ties of iron-clad formulas and hold-the-line 
orders, threatens to demoralize one of tha 
most vital industries this country has in an 
hour of extreme need. 

The railway brotherhocds represent the 
finest type of organized labor. For 20 years 
they have kept the railroads operating with- 
out any significant work stoppage. As the 
Emergency Board reported to the President, 
“The profound significance of this record can 
best be appreciated when it is contrasted 
with the work stoppages in the nonrailroad 
field that have marred the defense an” war 
effort of the past 3 years.” 

The men and women, who have thus proved 
themselves patient, fair, and reasonable even 
through the desperately trying times of the 
early 1930's, are entitled to sympa‘hetic 
understanding at the hands of the public in 
this current controversy. 

It is to be hoped that through them the 
public can bs brought to see the need for 
readjusting the stabilization. technique em- 
ployed at Washington. Instead of trying to 
freeze the economic status quo for the dur- 
ation «* the war, the Federal Government 
cught to use the controls it has over wages 
and prices to achieve a fairer balance between 
them and correct such gross injustices when 
they arise. Any other course will result in 
major strikes and a serious interruption of 
essential war and civilian production. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the final passage of the 
joint resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I had intended to speak on the 
pending measure, also; but, like the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE], I shall be kind to the Senate at 
this time, and shall forbear making the 
speech I had intended to make. 

However, I request unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
RecorD a statement made by Joseph B. 
Eastman to the special board appointed 
by the President to consider this whole 

atter. The statement is the most elo- 
quent one I have read with respect to the 
entire problem. 

I also request unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
several paragraphs from the statement 
made by Mr. Aronson before the com- 
mitiee, and two paragraphs from the re- 
port of the Emergency Board, submitted 
to the President on May 24. 

There being no objection, the address 
and excerpts from the statement and re- 
port were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Board, 
I appear here in response to your request and 
without consultation with any other agency 
of the Government. I cannot discuss the 
merits of the wage controversy which you 
because that is 
outside the scope of my responsibilities as 
Director of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and it has been and is the responsibility 
of others in the Government. It may be, 
however, that I can give you some informa- 
tion as to present and prospective railroad 
operating conditions and their relation to 
the war effort which will be of some value 
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to you in your deliberations, and that I am 
very willing to undertake to do. 

Our country, as you know, is now engaged 
in production on a scale which goes far be- 
yond anything hitherto thought possible, and 
upon that production depends the successful 
prosecution of the first global war in history, 
a war in which our destinies and those of all 
the world are at stake. Transportation fa- 
cilities, adequate and continuously available, 
are absolutely essential at every step and 
stage of this crucial productive effort, and 
the railroads are much the greatest factor in 
that transportation. Their services are also 
indispensable to the assembly, training, 
equipment, and supply of our huge military 
forces. 

So far the performance by the railroads of 
their tremendous wartime duties has, as 
everybody agrees, been deserving of the high- 
est praise. Those duties, however, are far 
from over. It may, and probably will be, a 
long time before the final day of victory 
comes, and even when it does come there 
will be heavy work for the railroads to per- 
form in the post-war period of demobiliza- 
tion and world readjustment. Not long ago 
I predicted that the next 6 months at least 
would be a most critical period for the rail- 
roads. The reasons for this prediction are not 
presently important, although I can give 
them to you if you wish. Because of the 
difficulties which are anticipated in the im- 
mediate future, however, the railroads and 
the shippers are undertaking, at my instiga- 
tion, to carry on an intensive campaign to 
raise operating efficiency, if at all possible, 
by as much as 10 percent. This campaign 
has been undertaken notwithstanding the 
fact, which we all realize, that efforts to 
achieve maximum efficiency in operation 
have already been brought to a high pitch 
of intensity. It is a situation where those 
who have already given what might be 
thought to be their utmost must for the 
future give even more. 

Of course, the remarkable performance of 
the railroads so far would have been impos- 
sible without the loyal and hearty coopera- 
tion of the employees, for after all they do 
the work. I have had my differences of opin- 
ion in the past with the employees, or rather 
with their duly selected representatives, and 
I expect to have such differences of opinion 
in the future. Nevertheless, the railroad em- 
ployees are as fine a body of workers as our 
country possesses, and in general they are 
deeply patriotic. The railroad executives will 
testify with one accord, and the statistics 
will attest the fact, that the employees have 
been working faithfully and effectively and 
on the average for long hours ever since the 
emergency began. 

Any stoppage of railroad service, for even 
a@ short period of time, because of the re- 
fusal of employees to work, would damage our 
war effort to a degree which I believe to be 
beyond the present power of any of our ene- 
mies. It is unthinkable that this should 
happen, and personally I do not believe that 
it ever will happen. To a lesser degree, but 
still to a very serious degree, any lowering of 
the morale of the railroad employees impairs 
our war effort. The campaign to increase rail- 
road operating efficiency 10 percent, of which 
I have spoken and which necessities of war- 
time conditions demand, cannot possibly 
succeed without the earnest and whole- 
hearted cooperation of the employees. 

One of the most serious difficulties which 
is confronting the railroads, and which will 
continue to confront them with increasing 
force and effect, is the manpower problem. 
It is impossible to produce on the present 
colossal scale and at the same time withdraw 
millions of our best manhood from produc- 
tion into the fighting forces without a gen- 
eral manpower problem requiring resort to 
every conceivable expedient by way of re- 
lief. The railroads are suffering severely from 
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this general condition. A very large number 
of their men have gone into the military 
services, but a much greater drain on rail- 
road manpower resources has come from 
the constant drift of employees, particularly 
in the nonoperating groups, to better-paid 
work in the war-production plants. The wage 
question is, therefore, definitely a most im- 
portant factor in the situation. 

This manpower problem is by no means 
confined to the train-service employees. 
There are more than three times as many 
employees in the so-called nonoperating 
groups, and the railroads cannot function 
without them. As an illustration, let me 
tell you what happened in Pacific coast ter- 
ritory. The railroads serving that territory 
have been particularly hard pressed by the 
great tide of traffic which the war with 
Japan, the creation of immense new war- 
production plants on the coast, and the dis- 
continuance of intercoastal water service 
through the Panama Canal has brought to 
their lines. The same conditions have, of 
course, tremendously increased the demand 
for labor in that territory. Last year these 
railroad lines, notably the Southern Pacific 
and the Santa Fe, suffered great losses of 
track labor, which stands near the bottom 
of the scale in the level of railroad wages, 
and they were unable to recoup these losses 
by recruiting new forces from the labor sup- 
ply available to them in this country. The 
threat to the physical condition of their 
roadbed and track caused by this situation 
became so acutely dangerous that drastic 
measures of relief were necessary. 

At length, and in part through the efforts 
of my own Office, relief was obtained by the 
importation of native Mexican labor. It was 
made a condition-of this importation that 
these Mexicans should receive the same wages 
as paid by the railroads for the same work 
to citizens of the United States, and enjoy 
as favorable working conditions, and that 
they should be returned to Mexico at the end 
of a definite period of time, which was made 
6 months, subject to possible further ex- 
tension. Several thousand Mexicans were 
thus imported, and track conditions were 
relieved. There is now an existing need 
for many more, but this need is not being 
supplied, because the Mexican Government 
has for the time being refused its consent. 
The danger to the physical condition of road- 
bed and track has again become acute. 

At the time when this importation of Mexi- 
can nationals first came under formal con- 
sideration, the controversy with respect to 
the wages of railroad-track labor had already 
been initiated. It was urged by the War 
Manpower Commission and by me, and the 
railroads agreed, that everything possible 
should be done to expedite the progress of 
that controversy and bring it to a speedy con- 
clusion. It was recognized by all that this 
wage question was a matter of urgent im- 
portance. Because of circumstances which I 
have no doubt were unavoidable, the issue is 
still undetermined. That fact may well have 
had an effect not only on the supply of avail- 
able labor in this country but also on the atti- 
tude of the Mexican Government with re< 
spect to the importation of more of its na- 
tionals. 

Let me give you a further illustration of 
the importance of the nonoperating groups. 
Railroad traffic, both freight and passenger, 
has risen to peaks which tower above all prior 
records. The railroads have had to handle 
this traffic with considerably less cars and 
locomotives than they had in 1929 or even at 
the time of the last World War. To do this 
successfully, they have had to make the maxi- 
mum possible use of the equipment that they 
had. One of the important means to this 
end was to keep their cars and locomotives in 
repair. They have, in fact, reduced the per- 
centages of bad-order cars and locomotives 
to all-time low records, If these percentages 
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increase materially, the supply of equipment 
available for service will be reduced ma- 
terially. In the critical period which lies 
ahead, it is of supreme importance that this 
should not happen. 

The railroad employees who have kept 
these cars and locomotives in repair are the 
meaintenance-of-equipment employees, the 
so-called shopmen, and they are in the non- 
operating groups. They are, for the most 
part, mechanics of large experience and skill. 
It is vital that they be retained in railroad 
employ. They are men, however, who can 
readily find employment at higher wagts 
in the war production plants of the coun- 
try. There are advantages to them, in the 
way of seniority and pension rights, if they 
remain in railroad service, but these advan- 
tages are limited. They are not controlling. 

This brings me to the wage controversy 
which you have under consideration. It is 
an unusual controversy. In the ordinary 
sense, no controversy actually exists. A 
fact-finding board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, has investigated the controversy 
which did exist between the labor organiza- 
tions and the managements, and has recom- 
mended a uniform increase of 8 cents per 
hour. Such an increase the railroads are 
now willing to pay. Settlement of the con- 
troversy on this basis was prevented, how- 
ever, by the action of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Director, who reached the conclusion 
that he was impelled, by the statute and 
Executive orders which govern his action, to 
withhold approval. 

The purpose of that statute and those 
orders was to hold the line against infia- 
tion. There could be no more worthy pur- 
pose, because inflation, if it comes, will wreak 
havoc upon our country and all of us, in- 
cluding the workers of every description. 

I would not, and could not if I would, 
criticize the action of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Director. I am sure that he has done 
his duty as he sees it, and I assume, for I 
have made no study of the matter, that he 
has interpreted his duty correctly. I do not 
understand, however, that his action pre- 
cludes increases of some extent and char- 
acter in the wages of the employees con- 
cerned, or that it was based in any way upon 
the thought that the increases recommended 
would now cause, in the aggregate, too heavy 
a drain on railroad financial resources. 

I can express no opinion on the merits of 
the case before you. The most that I can do 
is to express my conviction that the failure 
to decide this matter definitely is now caus- 
ing disturbance of the morale of the rail- 
road employees and that there is decided 
danger that the performance by the railroads 
cf their immensely important part in the 
war effort will be seriously impaired unless 
this condition is soon corrected. My hope is, 
therefore, that you will reach your conclu- 
sions as speedily as possible, and that, in 
reaching them, you will give such considera- 
tion to the conditions which I have de- 
scribed as you find to be possible. I be- 
lieve that the railroad employees realize that 
the part which they play in the war effort is, 
while less dangerous, quite as necessary and 
important as the work which the men in our 
fighting forces are called upon to do, and 
that they want to continue to play that part 
faithfully. They have been disturbed and 
perturbed by the long delay in this matter 
and by a consequent feeling of injustice. 
Nevertheless, my confidence in their charac 
ter and patriotism is such that I believe the 
will accept such decision as the Presiden 
may make on the basis of your recommenda 
tions, provided the necessity for that de- 
cision is made clear in the light of the gov- 
erning law and the good of our country under 
the wartime conditions in which we are now 
living and the perils which lie ahead. 


sad sa 
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EXCURPTS FROM STATEMENT OF JACOB ARONSON, 
VICE PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
AND CHIEF COUNSEL, CARRIERS CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEES, BEFORE SPECIAL EMERGENCY 
BOARD, DESIGNATED BY THE PRESIDENT TO RE- 
PORT ON THE CLAIM FOR WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 
OF NONOPERATING RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., OCTOBER 28, 1943 
We recognize the almost universal desire 

on oart of the several organizations for 

ae uniform wage increase, and we recognize 
also the impracticability in time of war of 
making a detailed appraisal of the wage rates 

’ 73 different classes of railroad employees 
for the purpose of determining varying ad- 

ustments that might be applicable to each. 

For all of these reasons, it seems to us that 

li@ agreement of August 7 providing for 
unform wage increase of 8 cents per hour in 
the case of the 73 classes of nonoperating 
railroad employees may properly be approved 
within the limitations of Judge Vinson’s 
memorandum. Accordingly, we ask you as 
executive advisers of the President of the 
United States to recommend that the agree- 
ment of August 7 for a uniform increase of 
8 cents per hour be approved. 

It thus appears, that although net in accord 
as to the reasons why the agreement of Au- 
gust 7 should be approved, the fact is that 
there is no pending dispute between the car- 
riers and these employees with respect to 
wage rates. We have reached an agreement 
and it awaits only governmental approval for 
its consummation. : 


the 


EACERPTS FROM MAY 24, 1943, REPORT TO THE 
PRESIDENT BY THE EMERGENCY BOARD, AP- 
POINTED FEBRUARY 20, 1943, PURSUANT TO THE 
RAILWAY LABOR ACT AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS 
8172 AND 9299 
6. As a result of the influence of this legis- 

lation as applied to the rail carriers, railroad 

wages have maintained a degree of stability, 
entirely apart from the anti-inflation meas- 
ures of the war emergency, that has been 
equaled or surpassed by few industries. 

Wages on the ratiroads have moved more 

slowly, both up and down, than in industry 

as a whole, and the level of railroad wages, 
both up and down, has changed more mod- 
erateiy than in other industrial spheres. 

7. While there have been numerous labor 
controversies cn the rail lines, continuity of 
railroad operation has likewise been main- 
tained in outstanding measure. For a pe- 
riod of two decades there has been an aimost 
complete absence of strikes or other inter- 
ruptions of railroad service. The profound 
significance of this record can best be appre- 
ciated when it is contrasted with the work 
stoppages in the nonrailroad field that have 
marred the defense and war effort of the 
past 3 years. 

8. It is a matter of great public concern 
that the integrity of these orderly processes, 
with their fruitful results, be safeguarded in 
every way possible. If railroad employees 
were to find themselves unjustly penalized 
because of their reliance upon these orderly 
processes or the considerable lapse of time 
necessarily incident thereto, strong impetus 
would be given to the disruptive practices 
which frequently flow from the exertion of 
economic power or the performance of work 
in justifiable discontent. The pressures in 
thes ions, springing from the impair- 
ment of morale, would be difficult to allay, 
end the effective prosecution of the war 
might be seriously obstructed. 


a. 


Ir. BAILEY. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to delay the Senate in voting on 
the joint resolution. However, I feel 
that I should explain what my ‘ote will 
be, because I know that, against the po- 
sition of the great majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I shall vote “nay,” 
and I suspect I shall be one of a small 
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minority. I would not do that, I would 
not undertake to match my judgment 
against that of so many of my colleagues 
if I were not actuated by profound con- 
siderations. I cannot elaborate upon the 
reasons for my position, because I have 
promised to be brief. 

But as I see the matter, Mr. President, 
we are in a very grave crisis on the home 
front. All we have planned and all we 
have legislated in the name and for the 
sake of stabilization is involved. Every 
barrier we have undertaken to erect 
against the ultimate destruction which 
is described by the very vague word “in- 
flation’”—meaning undoubtedly, in my 
mind, unspeakable consequences — all 
that is involved. 

We are called upon to override our 
own law, the Stabilization Act. We are 
called upon to take back to ourselves 
powers which we delegated and which 
have been exercised in good faith. We 
are proposing to open the door to the 
deliberate act of the Congress, and to 
invite all discontented workers in Amer- 
ica to abandon the procedure which we 
provided for stabilization and to prevent 
inflation, and to appeal, one after an- 
other, to Congress to pass this bill or 
that bill; and tomorrow other workers 
will come—the steel workers, the coal 
workers, the textile workers, and all oth- 
er workers who are regulated, and the 
farmers, with respect to the prices they 
receive for their products. We will re- 
verse the order we have established and 
which has operated with more success 
than I thought possible, and .\°. shall 
have taken upon ourselves the whole 
burden, and with that burden will take 
the whole responsibility. 

Whatever may be the merits of any 
man’s claim for better wages—and I 
sympathize with all men who wish to 
improve their lot—the proposition now 
before the Senate would open the door 
to no end of demands, would set up a 
principle in contravention to the prin- 
ciple we established, would invite and 
would welcome the workers and the pro- 
ducers of raw materials and of farm 
products to abandon the institutions 
which were created by our acts, would 
repudiate our delegation of powers, and 
would return them to us. Our last state 
would be incomparably worse than our 
first. If by the passage of such legisla- 
tion as that now pending, however meri- 
torious it May seem to be, we open the 
doors to demands of that kind—and I 
am sure we shall be doing so by passing 
the pending measure—if inflation comes, 
we shall not be able to escape responsi- 
bility; we shall not be able to exonerate 
ourselves. 

I realize that my attitude at the mo- 
ment is very unpopular. I anticipate 
that within less than 18 months after 
the responsibility for inflation and all 
its ruin has been imposed upon the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
the American people, whom we seem to 
be pleasing at this hour, will be fulminous 
in condemning us later. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY, I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH. I must have the wrong 
slant on this matter. The Senator from 
North Carolina seems to think this step 
has been initiated by Congress. As I un- 
derstand the matter, the forces that were 
legal had agreed to the increase in pay, 
and it would have been put into effect 
except for the fact that another, sub- 
sequent appointee upset the whole busi- 
ness, and consequently the only officers 
who could be called upon were the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

We are simply attempting to ratify 
what had been agreed upon by the forces 
which had already been appointed; and 
the whole thing would have been worked 
out without ever coming here. Now we 
are simply called upon to ratify what has 
been done before the matter ever came 
here. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, let me 
respond to my distinguished friend, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina. The 
stabilization of wages is founded on the 
Stabilization Act passed by the Congress. 
My distinguished friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, thinks that act 
does not control, supersede, override, and 
absolutely dominate the Railway Labor 
Act. This afternocn I took pains to ob- 
tain a copy of the act, and also to obtain 
copies of the executive orders. The act 
and the executive orders establish the 
over-all power of the men appointed to 
serve, and of the Stabilization Act to con- 
trol. That was not questioned until very 
recently, and it cannot be questioned by 
anyone who will read the law. 

We are asked to repudiate that act. 
We are ayvked to permit persons who are 
disappointed because of a ruling under 
that act—disappointed because of th 
ruling made by Mr. Vinson, the Admin- 
istrator—to appeal to us. If the Senate 
allows this appeal, I do not think the 
Senate will be able to disallow any other 
appeal. All of them can be made to ap- 
pear meritorious. 

That is in response to my distinguished 
friend. I shall conclude with a little 
development of what I was saying when 
I was interrupted. 

Apparently it is popular now, but I 
am not, of course, suggesting that any 
Senator will vote for this measure be- 
cause it is popular. I do not do such 
things. I realize that there will be some 
condemnation visited upon me for taking 
the position I am taking. When I was 
in Raleigh a week or two ago a promi- 
nent politician told me that if I should 
vote for subsidies I would receive the 
condemnation of 98 percent of the peo- 
ple of North Carolina. I answered him 
very simply. I said, “Yes; and if I 
should cast a vote either for or against 
subsidies—my mind is not yet settled on 
that question—if I should cast any vote 
that would bring inflation upon the peo- 
ple of North Carolina, I would not only 
be condemned by 88 percent of the peo- 


‘ple, I would be condemned by 100 per- 


cent, including myself.” In the general 
judgment of that collapse those who are 
responsible if it shall come—and I great- 
ly fear it will—will fall upon the rocks, 
and the mountains will fall down upon 
them. That is my judgment, so I shall 
vote “nay.” 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina as to the re- 
sponsibility for this particular measure, I 
wish to ask my colleague [Mr. Truman], 
the author of the joint resolution, 
whether it is true, as has been repeatedly 
represented to Members of the Senate— 
I know it has been so represented to me, 
and I assume it has been so represented 
to many other Senators—that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, himself, twice 
agreed, and twice promised the particu- 
lar formula contained in the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that that settles the 
question of responsibility. I may say in 
all fairness that my colleague’s answer 
would have been determinative of my 
vote on the joint resolution. I have great 
respect for Judge Vinson; but after all 
Judge Vinson is the agent of the Presi- 
dent. If it be true, as has been asserted 
and not denied, that the President of the 
United States, himself, in his own re- 
sponsible capacity, has twice agreed to 
this particular formula, and twice prom- 
ised to put it into effect, it seems to me 
that the least the Congress can do is to 
carry out that promise. Therefore I 
shall vote for the joint resolution. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the able Senator from North Carolina 
has stated, in epitome, the reasons why I 
shall vote against the joint resolution. 
In view of the lateness of the hour, I ask 
that a memorandum which I have pre- 
pared regarding my position be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, in all my 15 years of Senate 
experience I have never faced a more dif- 
ficult decision than in the pending circum- 
stance. But, come what may, I take my posi- 
tion today, and for the duration, against 
casting any vote which may be charged with 
any responsibility for precipitating the forces 
of fatal inflation upon 130,000,000 American 
consumers, Inflation can do to America at 
home what Hitler can never do to America 
abroad. Inflation can turn any victory-at- 
arms into a shambles in which the apparent 
beneficiaries of some temporary and expedient 
advantage will become full partners and full 
victims in the ultimate debacle. Therefore, 
whatever the price, there must be no debacle. 

Mr. President, these railroad brotherhoods, 
representing the finest type of organized la- 
bor and deserving of maximum consideration 
at the hands of government, can abstractly 
justify every word in the pending resolution 
which would put Congress on record as ap- 
proving the 8-cent hourly wage increase 
awarded to them by due process of law. The 
award is agreeable to their employers. It is 
not inherently inflationary because it will 
not itself be passed on into an inflationary 
increased cost of living. It had been de- 
termined by the orderly, patient procedure of 
the Railway Labor Act which is our one, 
great statutory monument to the peaceful 
settlement of labor disputes. I regret more 
than I can say that the administration’s 
stabilization authorities have seen fit to chal- 
lenge it. That, however, is their responsi- 
bility—unless I relieve them of it by my 
collateral, congressional action, 
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Unfortunately the administration’s stabili- 
zation authorities take a different view. 
They assert that the granting of this wage 
increase will break the line which we all are 
tenuously holding against the inflationary 
spark which can set off a conflagration. They 
assert they cannot hold the line if this sort of 
thing occurs. On the merits of the argument 
I think they are wrong—particularly since 
they themselves approve an alternative, slid- 
ing scale of wage increases for these railway 
classifications which in aggregate would cost 
but little less. But, unfortunately—and it is 
a tragic misfortune—these administration 
authorities, thanks to inept legislation, are 
responsible in their discretion for the over- 
all inflationary situation. What they think 
and what they do—in subsequent reaction to 
what we do—will largely determine our infla- 
tionary fate. If they do not hold the line, 
because they say we have made it impossible, 
there will be small consolation for the coun- 
try or for anybody in it if the aftermath 
proves to be just a noisy inquest to decide 
who is to blame. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that any- 
body can hold the line much longer against 
inflation if 531 Members of Congress embark 
upon the business of attempting to fix wages 
in specific cases or upon the equally dubious 
business of attempting to fix prices for specific 
commodities, no matter how persuasive the 
reasons may be in each individual instance. 
Neither do I believe that anybody can hold 
the line if executive stabilizers foul their own 
nest with another John L. Lewis case, or with 
an indefinite expansion of O. P. A. mistakes. 
Nor do I believe that dhybody can hold the 
line much longer unless we rewrite the funda- 
mental law and gear wages and prices to- 
gether and then keep them geared. There 
must be a new assessment of realities. We 
confront a condition, not a theory. It seems 
to me that in all these contemporary crises, 
respecting both prices and wages, we are 
treating symptoms and ignoring the disease. 
Congress and the President cannot stand in 
everlasting impasse in this anti-inflationary 
war without losing it. It is past time for 
sensible men to get together. 

Now I come back to the pending case. I 
submit that the issue is not worth forcing 
by any of the parties to this controversy. 
They—and we—all have more to lose than 
to gain thereby. Everybody agrees that these 
railroad workers are entitled to some sort of 
a wage readjustment. The only difference 
is largely one of distribution—with the ag- 
gregate amount approximately the same. 
On the one hand, is this worth a strike to 
railway labor—a strike which would para- 
lyze America’s war effort—a strike which 
would speedily cost labor itself infinitely 
more than it could recoup through ultimate 
victory? On the other hand, is it worth a 
strike to Government when so much of 
equity is on labor’s side? Meanwhile, and of 
more imminent concern, is it worth the prec- 
edent which Congress is here asked to set— 
the precedent of attempting to control spe- 
cific wage decisions by congressional fiat— 
the precedent which administration stabil- 
izers, no matter how wrong we may think 
them, assert v.°"1 make it impossible for them 
to longer stem the inflationary tides? 

That is where we come in. And if we 
pass this resolution we are all the way “in.” 
We have taken over for better or for worse, 
without possessing the machinery to “fol- 
low through.” That machinery, never for- 
get, will still remain in the hands of the 
Executive. 

Mr. President, these questions answer 
themselves so far as I am concerned. 

Congress can—Congress should—write a 
new formula for gearing prices and wages 
in a common, practical, and effective formula. 
From my viewpoint, every effort to this net 
result should be made at both ends of Penn- 
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sylvania Avenue, before it is too late. I have 
no quarrel with any of my colleagues who 
disagree with my personal opinion. I never 
knew so much right to be on the side of 
those with whom.I am forced reluctantly to 
disagree upon this critical occasion. But, 
feeling as I do about the paramount impor- 
tance of protecting the American people 
against inflation, I am forced, under existing 
circumstances, to. leave this war problem to 
the President of the United States where it 
has been placed by law. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
in view of the statement of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Battey] I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point asa 
part of my remarks the statement of 
Mr. Donald R. Richberg, who appeared 
at the hearing on behalf of the em- 
ployees. The statement begins on page 
117 of the hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Senator JoHNsoN of Colorado (chairman 
of the subcommittee). Give your name and 
affiliations and then proceed in your own 
way, Mr. Richberg. 

Mr. RICHBERG. My name is Donald R. Rich- 
berg. I am a lawyer, practicing in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Chicago, Ill. I have been 
engaged in this matter in behalf of the 15 
cooperating organizations for the purpose of 
aiding, so far as I could, in the maintenance 
and enforcement of their agreement of Au- 
gust 7, 1943, with the railroads. 

What I have to say is not intended as a 
dry legal argument addressed to a court. I 
want to review the legal situation leading 
up to this resolution to show why, in our 
judgment, it is a logical and a proper solu- 
tion for this situation. 

Senator REsEp. I hope you are going to make 
your explanation in words of one syllable, 
because you are addressing two nonlawyers. 

Mr. RIcHBERG. I intend to speak in a man- 
ner that can be understood by anyone, re- 
gardless of his legal experience—although I 
regard practically all Senators as lay law- 
yers. 

I want to first take up the factual situa- 
tion at the time of the passage of the Sta- 
bilization Act. It was at that time that wages 
paid to railroad employees had been stabilized 
for a long period of time under an act of 
Congress. I think the recital yesterday of 
the history of the wage negotiations and 
wage adjustments under the Railway Labor 
Act will bear me out in that statement. 

As I understand the amendment to the 
Emergency Control Act, it was for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing wages and prices, and it 
was very definitely stated at the time, and 
has been repeated over and over again by 
those concerned with the passage of the act 
and with the administration of it, that it 
was not an act to freeze wages, but was an 
act to stabilize them. The two are quite 
different. 

Stabilization, as I understand it, is main- 
taining in a stable form to avoid sudden 
changes; to maintain a certain equilibrium. 
Very clearly I think the intention of the 
Stabilization Act was to endeavor to arrive 
at a certain equilibrium of prices and wages 
so that we would not have sudden changes 
and inflationary effects. 

When the act was passed and all during 
this period of wage control by the Govern- 
ment there has been a continual exemption 
of the processes of the Railway Labor Act. 
I am just going to sum these up, because I 
think they are very important as showing 
the intent of the Congress and the concern 
of Congress and the administration. 
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Senator Rerp. If you will sum it up com- 
pletely you will save me a lot of words; 
otherwise I will have to do it myself. 

Mr. RicuserG. Here is the situation, Sen- 
ator. When the War Labor Board was au- 
thorized to exercise its present powers in 
Executive Order 9017, January 12, 1942, there 
was an express exemption of the railway wage 
issues. 

Then, on May 22, 1942, in issuing Executive 
Order 9172, the President set up a Railway 
Labor Panel and provided that the Chairman 
of that panel could act to select a board of 
three whenever the situation warranted; and 
in that order it was stated that the Emer- 
gency Board so set up should have final and 
exclusive judrisdiction of railroad wage dis- 
putes. 

Whatever that meant, it certainly did not 
mean that at that time there was in contem- 
piation that anyone else should have a su- 
perior and an appellate jurisdiction, because 
words were used which were not in the Rail- 
way Labor Act itself. The words used in 
the Executive order were that this Emergency 
Board should have final and exclusive juris- 
diction. : 

Then the Stabilization Act was passed Octo- 
ber 2, 1942, and it was specifically provided in 
that act—and I quote just this one sentence— 
that the President may suspend certain pro- 
visions of the Emergency Price Control Act. 

And then the sentence concluded “but he 
may not, uhder the authority of this act, sus- 
pend any other law or part thereof.” 

That very clearly left the Railway Labor 
Act processes in full force and left the Rail- 
way Labor Act as the way of settling railroad 
wage controversies. 

Senator Rreep. You are probably aware of 
the fact that the admonition has been hon- 
ored in the breach by the executive authori- 
ties very much more than in any other way. 

Mr. RICHBERG. I will accept the Senato1’s 
statement without making it my own; but 
I will accept it as to its accuracy. 

I think that is very important, because in 
this situation eventually we come down to 
the question as to whether, by the actions 
taken in this case and in other matters, 
there is a practical suspension of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. If so, the fact that it is 
done by indirection does not make it any 
less a suspension. 

Senator Reep. Or any less objectionable? 

Mr. RicHBeErG. Or less objectionable, be- 
cause if you superimpose upon a body that 
is supposed to have authority a superior au- 
thority and give final authority to that 
superior authority, then you practically have 
wiped out the powers of the previous au- 
thority. 

When the President issued his Executive 
Order 9250 on October 3, 1942, which was to 
implement the Stabilization Act, and which 
was issued, as you know, immediately after 
that, there was provision made for the deter- 
mination of various wage matters by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. But also in that 
Executive order was this provision [reading]: 

“Nothing in this order shall be construed 
as affecting the present operation of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the Davis- 
Bacon Act, or the adjustment procedure of 
the Railway Labor Act.” 

In other words, the President again car- 
ried out what seemed to be the intent of the 
Congress, accepted by the President, of muin- 
taining in full force and effect the adjust- 
ment procedure of the Railway Labor Act. 

We had quite a little discussion over what 
that meant. There were disagreements be- 
tween various persons, and various lawyers 
disagreed as to whether that meant merely 
the adjustment procedure, referring to the 
adjustment boards under the Railway Labor 
Act, or what it did mean; and as a result 
of that extensive discussion the President 
issied his Executive Order 9299 on February 
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4, 1943; and in the issuance of that order he 
made it very clear again that the processes 
of the Railway Labor Act were to be main- 
tained. 

I want to quote from that order briefly, 
because that has brought us down to the 
present processes for acting on railway wage 
disputes. 

In this order there was provision made 
that if the carriers and employees entered 
into agreements for changes of wage rates, 
that could be submitted to the chairman of 
the National Railway Labor Panel, which was 
an outgrowth, as I have said, of the Railway 
Labor Act, under an Executive order of the 
President, establishing a panel, and that 
if he had reason to believe that the change 
did not conform to the standards of Exec- 
utive Order 9250 or the general stabilization 
program or directives and policies, then he 
should designate three members of the panel 
as an Emergency Board to investigate the 
change and to report to the President. Other- 
wise the chairman of the panel could permit 
the proposed change to become effective. 

Very clearly there the processes of the 
Railway Labor Act were kept entirely separate 
from the operations of the National War 
Labor Board and even from the operations of 
the Economic Stabilization Director, except 
so far as he issued directives. 

In other words, the President gave no 
power to the Economic Stabilization Director 
to review such agreements; it was left en- 
tirely with the chairman of the Railway Labor 
Panel. 

Senator Reep. Subject only to final action 
by the President? ® 

Mr. Ricuserc. Subject to the fact that, if 
he was not in doubt he could approve them, 
but if he was in doubt, then he could appoint 
an Emergency Board to investigate that 
change. Then the Emergency Board, under 
those circumstances, or an Emergency Board 
appointed to pass on a case where there had 
been no agreement, either type of Emergency 
Board would report to the President. That 
is correct, Senator. As to the report of the 
President, here for the first time comes in 
any suggestion of an over-all control. Copies 
of such report of such an Emergency Board 
were to be filed with the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director, the National War Labor Board, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
then provision was made that the Economic 
Stabilization Director “may on behalf of him- 
self or other departments and agencies con- 
cerned, report to the President the effect of 
the recommendations on the general stabili- 
zation program.” 

It did not say that he should review it or 
set it aside, but that he should report to the 
President— 

“Unless and except to the extent that the 
Economic Stabilization Director shall there- 
upon direct, all recommendations of the 
Emergency Board in regard to proposed 
changes affecting wages and salary payments 
shall, upon the expiration of 30 days after 
the report is filed with the President, become 
effective.” 

I pause there, because that word “effec- 
tive” has been used in various ways, and I 
want to point out that the only effect of 
an Emergency Board report is to establish 
the recommendations made by the Govern- 
ment body. The Emergency Board is not a 
compulsory arbitration tribunal, and the 
Railway Labor Act specifically provides that 
it shall not be a violation of a legal obliga- 
tion to refuse to arbitrate. 

So long as we are maintaining the proc- 


esses of the Railway Labor Act we have a, 


situation where the final action is in the 
form of a recommendation by a Presidential 
board. If the Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector is going to make any suggestion, Ob- 
viously he can do nothing more than to 
change the recommendations or suggest a 
different form of recommendation. But we 
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still have the final processes of the Railway 
Labor Act, one of which is that parties 
must agree on the settlement of their con- 
troversy. And this is very important, be- 
cause the effectiveness of the Railway Labor 
Act over all these years has been in the very 
fact that it did not provide for compulsory 
arbitration and the fact that it provided 
for a conference, for Government mediation, 
and, if the parties did not agree voluntarily 
to arbitrate, then it provided for a fact- 
finding board which would review the entire 
controversy and make impartial recommen- 
dations as to how the parties should set- 
tle it. 

I remember when that matter was debated 
in the Senate in 1926, when the Railway 
Labor Act was passed, one or two Senators 
were inclined to scoff at it and speak of it as 
rose water. It did not exercise any compul- 
sion on anybody. But the compulsion of the 
pressure of the facts and of public opinion 
has been so effective all through the years 
that the recommendations of this Emergency 
Board have operated to settle these contro- 
versies, and we have not had any strikes of 
any size on railroads during the entire period 
of the Railway Labor Act. 

So we have the policy of Congress which 
was adopted in 1926 and written into law as 
to the means by which wage disputes and 
other disputes between management and em- 
ployees should be settled on American rail- 
roads, and it has worked. It has worked 
effectively not only to settle these controver- 
sies, but to do exactly what we are talking 
about now, and that is to stabilize condi- 
tions, because with these processes it is per- 
fectly clear you cannot have any sudden 
upset of conditions in the railway industry. 
You have to go through this long process of 
conference, mediation, and arbitration on any 
question of importance before any result can 
come out of it in the sense of resolving a bit- 
ter controversy, and the effect of that has 
been, as we have pointed out, the stabiliza- 
tion of wages during that period. 

It has also had this effect, which the Con- 
gress could have very properly had in mind 
in eliminating the Railway Labor Act from 
the operations that were set up under the 
Stabilization program. The wages of railroad 
labor have as a whole lagged behind any ad- 
justments by a certain definite time in other 
industries where there was no such control 
mechanism and where there have been fairly 
rapid wage changes. That is peculiarly true 
from the period from 1939 on, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, because of the tremendous de- 
velopment of business and the increased em- 
ployment and the rising cost of living, wage 
adjustments were being made constantly in 
large, well-organized industries, and had 
considerable effect, whereas the railway em- 
ployees, moving along this comparatively slow 
process, were lagging behind. So, when we 
start with a program that says we will try 
to stabilize wages as of a certain date on the 
assumption, which has been referred to over 
and over again by the National War Labor 
Board, that a certain uniformity between the 
cost of living and wages that had been 
reached at the time when the program be- 
gan to be effective, you do not find that true 
with regard to railroad wages. They were 
still running somewhat behind. I am only 
using this illustration to point out that it 
was not intended by the Congress—and so in- 
terpreted by the Executive in the early crders 
which were issued—to subject the processes 
of orderly adjustment under the Railway 


‘ Labor Act to any of these new procedures. 


I think it is pertinent right there, as Mr. 
Harrison has pointed out, to call your at- 
tention to the fact that we have also this 
situation in the railway industry, and that is 
that prices are determined by another Fed- 
eral body—by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and there is no question of a dis- 
orderly price rise or anything of that sort, 
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because railroad rates have got to be fixed by 
the Commission. You cannot change them 
without the authority of the Commission. 
And we have had the Railway Labor Act act- 
ing as a stabilizing force on wages, and on 
the other side you have had the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acting as a stabilizing 
force on prices; and the very Stabilization 
Act itself exempted from its operations, as 
far as control was concerned, these public 
regulatory bodies, with the provision that 
the President could intervene through his 
varicus agencies. And I will refer to the fact 
that in the Stabilization Act it was provided 
that no common carrier or public utility 
shall make any general increase in its rates 
or charges unless it first give 30 days’ notice 
the President, and such agency as he may 
designate may make timely intervention be- 
fore a Federal or State authority may have 
jurisdiction to consider such increase. 

So there we have a situation where this in- 
dustry particularly was stabilized under an 
entirely different set-up, a different formula, 
and a different method from those which 
were found necessary in the case of industries 
enerally. 

; If you have now by indirection the idea that 
the Economic Stabilization Director has been 
given final authority over wages, to decide 
what they should be, or to prevent settle- 
ments, the simple, plain effect of that would 
be to suspend the Railway Labor Act. 

Senator Reep. Right on that point, Mr. 
Richberg: In section 2 of the Stabilization Act 
of October 2, 1942, the President is given 
power to suspend certain provisions of the 
first Emergency Price Control Act? 

Mr. Ricuperc. Yes; definitely. 

Senator Rreep. And section 2 concludes 
[reading]: 

“But he may not, under the authority of 
this act, suspend any other law or part 
thereof.” 

What I want to say is that I had a little 
something to do with the framing and the 
passage of this, and that language is put in 
there specifically and definitely to prevent 
this blithe or carefree way by which the Ex- 
ecutive authority had been disregarding acts 
of Congress, so that nothing in this act could 
permit the suspension of any other part of 
this act or any other law or part thereof. 

Mr. RICHBERG. I am glad the Senator makes 
that construction. 

Senator REED. We put that language in 
there for a purpose. 

Mr. RICHBERG. I assume you did. 

Senator Rrep. Not the Railway Act alone, 
but many acts. 

Mr. RICHBERG. That is one of the reasons 
why, when we now suggest that Congress pass 
this joint resolution clarifying and affirming 
the purposes of the Stabilization Act, we are 
not so much arguing that Congress should 
override the Executive in the exercise of any 
Executive authority, but to place the limits 
that the Congress intended to place upon 
such Executive authority. 

Senator REED. And, putting Senator JoHN- 
SON’s statement in another way, to reassert 
the authority of Congress? 

Mr, RIcHBERG. Precisely. 

Senator JoHNSON of Colorado. Then, Mr. 
Richberg, it is your contention that Senate 
Joint Resolution 91 does not do violence to 
the Stabilization Act, or the War Powers Act, 
or any other act of Congress but, rather, 
that it is consistent with the former acts 
of Congress? 

Mr. RicHBERG. I think it is not only en- 
tirely consistent but, as the situation has 
developed, it is an action of the Congress 
which would help very much to clarify and 
to enforce the original intention of the Con- 
gress. 

Senator JoHNson of Colorado. I am espe- 
cially glad to have you clear that point up. 
Mr. Harrison’s remark a moment ago both- 
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ered me considerably when he said that he 
did not think there would be very much 
objection, meaning on the part of the ad- 
ministration, if Congress did take hold of this 
matter. 

Mr. RicHseRG. Perhaps I might interpret 
Mr. Harrison’s remark a little bit by saying 
that it did seem to us that if the Congress 
made it quite certain that the processes of 
the Railway Labor Act should be permitted to 
work it would, as a matter of fact, relieve the 
administration of a burden that otherwise 
the administration might think it ought to 
carry in connection with railroads, which it 
is carrying in connection with other indus- 
tries. 

Senator JoHNson of Colorado. That is not 
the kind of interpretation I place on it. 

Senator ReEep. Would you say that the 
poker got hot and they might find this way 
of dropping it? 

Mr. Harrison. What I meant, Senator, was 
that administrators have certain views of 
their powers to handle a problem of this 
kind, and we are asking Congress to say that 
they have proceeded in a way that was not 
intended by the law, and that is the purpose 
of the resolution. You can call that over- 
riding or whatever you want to call it. 

Senator JoHNSON of Colorado. We know 
that there is a great deal of pressure down 
at the White House right now from a great 
many labor groups on the question of an in- 
crease in wages, and we know that the pres- 
sure is becoming terrific. It has even become 
so terrific that Mrs. Roosevelt commented on 
it before her press audience the other day. 
When she does that, that means that the shoe 
is beginning to pinch a little. I thought per- 
haps when you said that you did not think 
there would be very much objection at the 
White House if Congress took hold of this 
matter you meant that if Congress would bail 
the situation out now that the pressure was 
hot, it would be a fine thing for everybody 
down at the White House. 

Mr. Harrison. You can make that deduc- 
tion from it, but I still stick to what I said. 

Senator JouHnson of Colorado. I do not 
want to make any false deductions, because 
it is an important point. 

Senator REep. Without disagreeing with my 
good friend the chairman, my concern is to 
bail the country out from the effect of a 
series of mistaken policies. 

Mr. Ricueerc. Referring to what you said a 
moment ago about the expansion of author- 
ity here, there is this to be said—and I have 
been under pressure in my time as an ad- 
ministrative officer. Sometimes the author- 
ity is extended not because the administrative 
officer wants to grab more power—though 
sometimes they do—but because the pres- 
sures are so great to get something done that 
the administrative officer moves on into an- 
other field. 

I wanted to call your attention to the 
Stabilization Act because that is the source 
of the President’s authority; and I think the 
authority cannot rise above that source. The 
Stabilization Act was not an unlimited grant 
of power. 

Senator Reep. It was undertaken to be 
rather a severely limited grant of power. 

Mr. RICHBERG. I would have judged so from 
the express language used in the act. 

Senator REED. Which, as I said, was inten- 
tional and not accidental. 

Mr. RICHBERG. In that act the President was 
authorized to issue a general order stabilizing 
prices, wages, and salaries affecting the costs 
of living. There was a grant of power to is- 
sue interpretative orders and regulations, and 
so forth, but essentially a general order; in 


; other words, there should be a general policy, 


and then it should be implemented. 

In addition to that general order, there is 
a provision to which I want to call your atten- 
tion because, on account of its language, it 
has been very frequently misinterpreted. 
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Let me say that I am going to take now a 
professional attitude. It has been frequently 
misinterpreted by laymen because of the use 
of the word “may.” It reads [reading]: 

“The President may, except as otherwise 
provided in this act, thereafter provide for 
making adjustments with respect to prices, 
wages, and salaries, to the extent that he finds 
necessary to aid in the effective prosecution 
of the war or to correct gross inequities.” 

As I say, many persons reading that lan- 
guage think that the President may do it or 
not, as he sees fit. As a matter of fact, it has 
been settled so long that it is not a doubtful 
question of law any more that “may” means 
“shall” where the rights of the public and 
third persons are involved. 

Senator Reep. That is a very correct state- 
ment of the law. 

Mr. Ricuserc. There is no question about 
that. I need not cite cases. There is a long 
line of cases in the Supreme Court in which 
it has been held over and over again, and it 
has never been questioned. 

Here you have a situation where it would 
be a manifest absurdity to interpret it other- 
wise. It means that that is a mandate, that 
as a part of the stabilization power he shall 
make the adjustments necessary; that is, he 
shall provide for making adjustments to aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war or 
correct gross inequities. 

Coming right down to this very situation 
here, we have a Presidential board which 
passes on all the questions presented under 
the stabilization program, and it passed on 
the merits of this case. The original Sharf- 
man Board said that it could not grant in- 
creases under the Little Steel formula. So 
they passed that out. They discussed vari- 
ous situations. What was provided here was 
that the President should provide for cor- 
rections of gross inequities. The Sharfman 
Board very definitely, and on evidence that 
cannot be impeached, found there were gross 
inequities in this situation. 

We are not asking a retrial of this; I am 
simply pointing out that a Presidential board 
did find the existence of gross inequities 
which required correction. 

Under that law it was the President’s duty 
to provide for such adjustments; and that is 
our first reason for saying that there was no 
authority granted under this act to the 
President or to Director Vinson or to anyone 
else to prevent making adjustments which 
were required to correct gross inequities. As 
a matter of fact, it was a mandatory duty of 
theirs under the law to provide for that. 

Senator Reep. May I call attention to a 
clause that you read and to which I attach 
some significance: “Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act.” 

And this act provided that they were not 
to disturb any other act; and we did not 
grant the President power to suspend any 
other act or any law or part thereof, and the 
Railway Labor Board was specifically ex- 
empt. 

Mr. Ricuperc. Exactly. Now, Senator, let 
me bring out one other point. 

Senator REep. I have had some very long 
but inconclusive discussions with various 
Government agencies about this act. 

Mr. Ricuserc. I will just read, if I may, 
from the report of the Sharfmian board. 
[Reading: | 

“The wage increases recommended below 
for the 73 classes of nonoperating railroad 
employees, on the basis of a careful study and 
analysis of the entire record, are designed 
to correct gross inequities and to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war.” 

That is from the Sharfman board’s report, 
paragraph 20. 

Senator JoHNSON of Colorado. It is nc 
contention that the Sharfman board 
acting without the law; is it? 
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Mr. Ricuserc. They were acting entirely 
within the law. They were created under the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Referring again to the Stabilization Act, 
What were the limits on its power of stabil- 
izing wages, prices, and salaries? It was in 
order to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war that a general order could be issued 
stabilizing wages and salaries affecting the 
cost of living. 

You have this extraordinary situation as to 
the amount of money involved in these 
wages. It is for all practical effects the same 
amount of money that can be distributed in 
accordance with the Director’s order. The 
difference in this last recommendation of a 
few million dollars is not important, because 
the order is not placed on the basis that it is 
faving money; the order is placed on the basis 
that they are redistributing wage increases. 
This wage increase is redistributed. Why? 
To satisfy an idea as to how this amount of 
money should be spent, how the wages should 
be increased, not to in any way affect the cost 
of living, because the changes made here have 
no effect on the cost of living. The Sharfman 
board reported that the wage increase which 
they recommended would not affect the cost 
of living. It is stated by the Director in his 
order that this does not affect the cost of 
living. Certainly the difference between the 
two does not affect the cost of living. 

So we have a situation where the funda- 
mentals of the Economic Stabilization Act 
do not apply at all. 

Senator JoHNsoNn of Colorado. Has Judge 
Vinson contended that there was a principle 
involved? 

Mr. RICHBERG. I have .ead everything that 
has been set forth, and I am still utterly 
unable to determine on what basis Judge 
Vinson is interfering with the execution of 
this agreement. I cannot tell. I cannot 
make out why it is necessary to redistribute 
these wages except on the basis of his judg- 
ment that the lower-paid men ought to have 
a little more and the higher-paid men ought 
not to have so much. 

Senator JOHNSON of Colorado. Have the 
legal aspects been presented to him at any 
time? 

Mr. RicHBERG. When we had this Special 
Emergency Board, which was appointed to 
advise Judge Vinson as to how Judge Vinson 
was to carry out Judge Vinson’s opinion, I 
pointed out to the Board the legal situation 
in the statement which has been presented 
and which I think was filed here yesterday, 
and I questioned the legality of the authority 
that Mr. Vinson was seeking to exercise, and 
the answer to that in the report of the Spe- 
cial Emergency Board was this. They stated 
our contentions as to legal questions, and 
said [reading]: 

“It was contended also that the President 
has no power to nullify the agreement of 
August 7, 1943, and that said agreement is 
now a valid and binding contract and legally 
enforceable, regardless of any action or non- 
action of approval or disapproval by any gov- 
ernmental authority, and that if any Govern- 
ment official has been invested with the 
power of disapproving such a contract, that 
official can take no such action without giving 
notice to the parties to the contract and op- 
portunity to be heard * * *.” 

And so forth. Then they say 
further]: 

“This Board was requested to advise the 
President of its judgment about the points 
of law thus raised by the brotherhoods.’ 

That is an interesting statement. |Read- 
ing further: | 

“We have deemed it proper to state the 
contentions thus made before this Board, but 
we are convinced that it does not lie within 
our province to attempt to pass upon them 
and we do not do so.” 

I suggested that they ought to advise the 
Prec.dent regarding it. 


[reading 
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Senator Reep. The effect of Judge Vinson’s 
latest action in implementing his opinion is 
to substitute their judgment as to how these 
increases should be distributed for the judg- 
ment of the parties who directly negotiated 
this contract, namely, the railroads and the 
organizations? 

Mr. RICHBERG. Precisely. 

I come back to the question of the sus- 
pension of the Railway Labor Act. That 
act provides that it is a duty imposed upon 
the carriers and employees to make and 
maint: in agreements. That is the first duty. 
The vhole act is directed toward the pur- 
pose of maintaining agreements and main- 
taining tranquillity of labor relations. 

Now, Senator, we have this situation, that 
the parties agreed. The Board sat for 44 
days and heard an enormous amount of tes- 
timony and passed on all the issues. The 
parties agreed on the increase, which :n total 
is not disapproved by the Director with 
whatever authority he might have, but he 
undertakes, without ever having considered 
the record, without ever having reviewed the 
record, without ever having given any hear- 
ing to the parties—as a matter of fact, he 
undertakes to substitute personal judgment 
for that of the parties most concerned who 
have made an agreement as to the distribu- 
tion of wages. 

We go right back to the Stabilization Act, 
and I ask where in this act or anywhere else 
has there been given such power by the Con- 
gress. We think it should be made plain to 
the administration that no such power was 
intended by Congress and no such power has 
been given by Congress. The only basis on 
which the President’s authority is granted is 
to aid in the effective prosecution of the war, 
to have some control over prices and wages 
and to stabilize them, and to correct gross in- 
equities. Our proposition at the outset is 
that we are not asking the Congress to write 
a new law or to substitute a legislative ac- 
tion for an executive action. We are asking 
the Congress to make it clear what the intent 
of the Congress was. This is a very good in- 
stance where you can make perfectly clear 
the exact intent of the Congress. 

Senator Reep. And your position is that 
this is a part of the responsibility of Congress 
and you are not expecting us to assume any 
extra or unreasonable responsibilities? 

Mr. Ricusrrc. Not only that, but I call 
your attention to this, and I think it is suffi- 
ciently important to see if it meets with your 
approval. I would like to read a memoran- 
dum as to the legal authority involved here. 
I think you would like to hear it, because it 
is not an unusual action of Congress. This is 
the type of action which Congress has taken 
repeatedly in the past, and it is entirely 
within the authority of Congress and not in 
any way an invasion of the authority of any 
other department. The memorandum that I 
want to read is as follows [reading]: 

The various acts of Congress, such as the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, and the 
amendment of October 2, 1942, commonly 
referred to as the Stabilization Act, are exer- 
cises of the legislative power and, although 
administrative authority is granted to carry 
out the will of the Congress, the power of the 
Congress to act directly upon the subject 
matter remains unimpaired. Indeed, a great 
number of questions have arisen as to 
whether, in such acts, Congress has delegated 
legislative power unconstitutionally or 
whether the Congress has constitutionally 
made a law and merely authorized executive 
officials to administer the law in accordance 
with standards laid down by the Congress, 
If the Congress desires to make the law more 
definite in its application in specific situa- 
tions, the Congress may act either by amend- 
ing the law or by legislating as to a specific 
case. 

“ss #* ® The legislature may pass a de- 
claratory act, which, though inoperative on 
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the past, may act in future. This law ex. 
presses the sense of the legislature on the 
existing law, as plainly as a declaratory act 
and expresses it in terms capable of conferring 
the jurisdiction. * * * (Postmaster Gen. 
eral of the United States v. Early, 12 Wheat, 
136, 148-149; opinion by Chief Justice Mar. 
shall.)’ 

“In Bailey v. Clerk (21 Wall. 284) Congress 
had passed an act defining the meaning of 
the words ‘capital employed’ in a previous 
act. The Court held: 

“te * * This enactment was evidently 
intended to remove any doubt previously 
existing as to the meaning of the statute and 
declare its true construction and meaning. 
Had it been intended to apply only to cases 
subsequently arising, it would have so pro- 
vided in terms.’ 

“There is a famous case, which ts directly 
in point on this situation, regarding obstruc- 
tions to interstate commerce in which the 
Congress exercised its declaratory power to 
override a judicial interpretation of a previous 
act of Congress. The decision and opinion 
of the Supreme Court in this case, Pennsy!- 
vania v. The Wheeling and Belmont Bridge 
Co. (18 How. 421), apply closely to the present 
problem. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
had held that a bridge erected across the 
Ohio River was an obstruction to the free 
navigation of said river, and directed that 
the obstruction be removed as being in vio- 
lation of the acts of Congress regulating navi- 
gation of the Ohio River. (See 15 How. 518.) 
After the rendition of this decree, the Con- 
gress passed an act which provided, in part, 
as follows: 

“*That the bridges across the Ohio River 
at Wheeling, in the State of Virginia, and at 
Bridgeport, in the State of Ohio, abutting 
on Zane’s Island, in said river, are hereby 
declared to be lawful structures in their pres- 
ent positions and elevations, and shall be so 
held and taken to be, anything in the law or 
laws of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ 

“The act further provided that the bridges 
should be declared to be post roads and that 
the pipes of chimneys of all vessels and boats 
navigating the river should be regulated ‘co 
as not to interfere with the elevation and 
construction of said bridges.’ The Supreme 
Court sustained the authority of the Con- 
gress to determine what should constitute 
an obstruction to navigation.” 

You will note in this case that the Su- 
preme Court itself held that these bridges 
were an obstruction to navigation [continu- 
ing reading]: 

“It will be noted that under more recent 
legislative practice the Secretary of War has 
been given authority to pass upon questions 
as to obstruction to navigation through the 
building of bridges. For example, in Miller 
v. Mayor, etc., of New York (109 U. S. 385), an 
effort was made to restrain the construction 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, which construction 
had been authorized by the Secretary of 
War in accordance with the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1869. It was contended that the 
approval of the Secretary of War was not 
conclusive, but that the courts could pass 
upon a complaint that the bridge as pro- 
jected would obstruct, impair, and injuriously 
modify the navigation of the river. The 
Court held, in part, as follows: 

“‘e * * By submitting the matter to 
the Secretary Congress did not abdicate any 
of its authority to determine what should 
or should not be deemed an obstruction to 
the navigation of the river. It simply de- 
clared that, upon a certain fact being estab- 
lished, the bridge should be deemed a lawful 
structure, and employed the Secretary of War 
as an agent to ascertain that fact. * * * 
Its power, therefore, to determine what shall 
not be deemed, so far as that commerce is 
concerned, an obstruction, is necessarily para- 
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mount and conclusive. It may, in direct 
terms declare absolutely, or on conditions, 
that a bridge of a particular height shall not 
be deemed such an obstruction; and in the 
latter case make its declaration to take 
effect when those conditions are complied 
with © So* 

“It should be evident from the above cases 
and from a mass of cases discussing the 
delegation of legislative power and the cre- 
ation of administrative authority, that when 
the Congress enacts a law and commits its 
administration to executive officials, the 
Congress does not abdicate its authority to 
pass declaratory acts which may either in- 
terpret the law or make specific application 
of the law either preserving all the original 
standards or modifying them according to 
the will of Congress.” 

Right there I am going to insert a fairly 
recent case, the case of McNair v. Knott 
(302 U. 8S. 369, decided in 1937), in which 
the opinion was written by Mr. Justice Black. 
In that case the question arose as to the 
effect of an act of Congress; and there is 
one paragraph that I would like to read 
from Justice Black’s opinion [reading]: 

“There is nothing novel or extraordinary 
in the passage of laws by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States ratifying, confirm- 
ing, validating, or curing defective contracts. 
Such statutes, usually designated as ‘re- 
medial,’ ‘curative’ or ‘enabling,’ merely re- 
move legal obstacles, and permit parties to 
carry out their contracts according to their 
own desires and intentions. Such statutes 
have validated transactions that were previ- 
ously illegal relating to mortgages, deeds, 
bonds, and other contracts. * * * In 
this case, we hold that the security agree- 
ment—originally ultra vires—became en- 
forceable from the date the amendment be- 
came effective.” 

I will read further from the memorandum 
to which I have referred [reading]: 

“The cases involving the retroactive or the 
future effect of a declaratory statute have 
usually turned upon the issue as to whether 
or not the Jegislature had interfered with 
the exercise of the judicial function in de- 
termining the meaning of a statute or 
whether or not the legislature had simply 
declared what the law should be in the 
future, which is clearly the legislative func- 
tion. The law is well summed up in Cooley's 
authoritative work on Constitutional Lim- 
itations (8th ed. 1927), from which th~ fol- 
lowing quotation (p. 188) is taken: 

“It is always competent to change an ex- 
isting law by a declaratory statute; and where 
the statute is only to operate upon future 
cases, it is no objection to its validity that 
it assumes the law to have been in the past 
what it is now declared that it shall be in 
the future. * * * To declare what the 
law is, or has been, is a judicial power; to 
declare what the law shall be is legislative. 
* * * And if it appears to be the inten- 
tion to establish by declaratory statute a 
rule of conduct for the future, the court 
should accept and act upon it, without too 
nicely inquiring whether the mode by which 
the new rule is established is or is not the 
best, most decorous, and suitable that could 
have been adopted.’ ” 

Senator JoHNnson of Colorado. Going back 
to that decision in which it says that to 
declare what the law is or has been is a 
judicial power; to declare what the law shall 
be is legislative, as I understand this resolu- 
tion, it is a judicial document; it is not de- 
claring what the law shall be, because we are 
not changing any law. 

Mr. RicHBerG. Let me explain the difference, 
Senator. The interpretation of the law and 
the determination of the law may vary in the 
past or in the future with only this difference, 
and that is that after there has been a judicial 
determination of private rights of the par- 
ties the legislature will not set that aside. 
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But here we have not got that situation at 
all; and that is what I am going to point out 
right now [continuing reading]: 

“It is important, however, to observe that 
in the present instance there is involved no 
possible conflict between legislative and judi- 
cial powers. The Stabilization Act, the Ex- 
ecutive orders, and the general stabilization 
program have received-no judicial construc- 
tion. The contract of August 7, 1943, has not 
been construed by any court. Indeed, it has 
not yet been carried into effect. A question 
might be raised as to whether the executive 
authority granted by the Congress has been 
correctly interpreted and exercised. But this 
question need not be raised, If the Congress 
passes a declaratory act through which the 
validity of the agreement of August 7, 1943, 
and its conformity with the wage-control 
legislation of the Congress is determined by 
an act of Congress, that legislative action 
would be final and decisive. The Congress has 
laid down the standards and procedure of 
wage control. In order to relieve the Congress 
of an impossible burden of detailed regula- 
tion, the Congress has granted administrative 
authority to apply the law to specific cases. 
But there is nothing in this grant to deprive 
the Congress of its fundamental authority to 
act directly in a specific case. Such an action 
will, in fact, aid generally to clarify the 
standards and the procedure of wage control 
which will normally be administered by the 
executive officers, to whom such authority 
has been delegated.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is not any question as 
to the authority of the Congress. There is no 
interference here with any judicial authority. 
The action which is sought here is essentially 
legislative action. The action which has been 
taken here has been administrative action 
under assumed authority from the legisla- 
ture. It is entirely within the control of the 
legislature to either approve or disapprove or 
lay down rules for the future. 

I have very little more to add to what I have 
said. I think I should say that there has been 
some reference here, and there is reference in 
one of the President’s Executive orders to the 
First War Powers Act, and that is a matter 
that is quite commonly misunderstood. 

The First War Powers Act, as a matter of 
fact, provided for a redistribution of Execu- 
tive powers and functions, and it provided for 
reorganization of boards and the transfer of 
functions from one board to another. But it 
did not change any substantive law. It did 
not repeal any laws as far as the substantive 
law was concerned. It simply provided that 
the President could say that this body shall 
enforce this right cor this function, but it left 
all the law that had been written by the Con- 
gress in full force and effect. So that the 
President can transfer powers to this body 
or that bureau; he can transfer powers to 
the Secretary of the Interior. But there is 
nothing in the First War Powers Act that 
either creates a new body of substantive law 
or that suspends or sets aside any body of 
substantive law so that the Railway Labor Act 
is entirely effective. 

Senator Reep. The First War Powers Act 
did not add to or subtract anything from 
substantive law? 

Mr. Ricuserc. No, sir. It simply provided 
for a redistribution of powers under the exec- 
utive agencies of the Government. 

The Second War Powers Act of course has 
a great many provisions of one sort or another, 
but I am not going into those. We have 
copies of the two acts here. I do not think 
it is necessary to put them into the record. 

Senator Reep. There are two War Powers 
Acts that antedated the Emergency Price 
Control Act. 

Mr. RicuserGc. May I give you one further 
point that was brought out before the Spe- 
cial Emergency Board? I think possibly one 
reason they did not wish to comment on 
that was because there was really no answer 
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to be given to it. But I think it is very im- 
portant, when we are submitting this mat- 
ter to Congress, to show the ways in which 
laws passed by Congress have been admin- 
istered. 

Under the price-control provisions for the 
operation of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion there are specific provisions laid down 
by which it is absolutely essential to have 
hearings and notice, and an opportunity to 
be heard. Although the Administrator him- 
self may issue certain orders after consulta- 
tion with various persons, those affected have 
a right to come in immediately and make a 
protest and to be heard on their protest, and 
if the protest is overruled they have the right 
to appeal to the Emergency Court of Appeals. 

So that there has been laid down by the 
Congress itself a very elaborate and careful 
machinery for protecting the procedures 
that are known as due process of law. 

Yet, on the question of wages under the 
Railway Labor Act, there is a procedure which 
bears no relationship whatsoever to anything 
known as due process of law. 

The action taken by the Economic Stabili- 
zation Director in June was taken without 
notice, without opportunity of hearing; it was 
taken despite the fact that an extensive hear- 
ing had been had before the Emergency 
Board on a vast record which had not been 
even read or reviewed by the Economic Sta- 
bilization Director, and which cannot be. 
Issuing a fiat from the sanctity of chambers 
is not due process of law as we know it. 

If the Congress had intended the grant of 
any such power over wages, it would certainly 
have at least put the safeguards around wages 
that it put around prices. Certainly the 
safeguards of wages are as important to men 
in this country as the safeguards of prices. 
Prices may be important to a man who is 
seeking to sell something, but certainly the 
wages which a man is receiving for his labor 
is equally important. 

Under this procedure it is supposed that 
@ contract which has been made for wages 
can be impaired without any hearing, with- 
out any opportunity to be heard, without 
any record upon which any appeal can be 
had, and with no opportunity for an appeal 
to a court to set aside an order which might 
be entered entirely without authority or in 
violation of law. 

I simply point out to this committee that 
certainly Congress never had the intention, 
after the careful protection that it put around 
price regulation, that wages should be sub- 
ject to any such disorderly and arbitrary con- 
sideration and review. 

The Labor Board, for example, has to hold 
hearings when it passes upon these matters. 
The Labor Board is required, under the 
Smith-Connally Act, to give notice of hear 
ings and an opportunity to be heard, and, « 
course, if the Board proceeded outside 
authority, it would be obvious that ther 
would be an opportunity for judicial revi 

So, we have a situation in which the ver 
question of judicial review is surrounded wit} 
& vacuum, you micht say. The director h 
gone off somewhere where we cannot touc? 
him. He has acted on something that v 
know nothing about. We have no record. 
All we can do in the way of directly attack- 
ing the director’s action would be by some 
action to restrain him from the illegal exei- 
cise of authority. 

But what is the effect of that authority 
here? No one has ever claimed there is any 
right to fix the wages of these men. It is 
simply to destroy an existing contract and 
then say, “You can have another kind of a 
contract that I, in the quiet of my cloistered 
room, have decided is better for you.” 

In that situation it is certainly high time 
that the Congress should take some action 
either to indicate that it has conferred no 
such power, or that if any power is going to 
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be conferred of that nature it should be con- 
ferred by an act of Congress with specific 
protections. 

Senator REED. Do you still entertain the 
quaint notion that this is a government of 
laws and not of men? 

Mr. RicHBeERG. I still entertain the notion 
that that is what we are fighting to maintain, 

Senator JoHNson of Colorado. Mr, Rich- 
berg, your testimony has been very interest- 
ing tome. I happen to be one of the Amer- 
icans who are very much afraid of inflation, 
an American who believes that inflation is 
perhaps only second to Hitler in its dangers 
to this country and one who believes that 
no one would suffer so much by inflation as 
would labor. So I want to do everything in 
my power to uphold the hands of the Presi- 
dent in his fight against inflation. I would 
not want to open the doors for a general 
stampede for wage increases. I would not 
want to have any part in that sort of a 
proceeding, regardless of the merit of any 
special case. I think in this particular in- 
stance there is a strong case. I believe that 
you have made a strong case; that there is 
no doubt about the need in this particular 
case for an increase. It is very comfort- 
ing to me, therefore, to have you point out 
that this is a special situation; that even if 
we enact Senate Joint Resolution 91 Con- 
gress will not be opening the doors wide for 
wage increases, and that we will simply be 
calling the attention of the administration 
to what the laws already on the books 
amount to, and calling attention to the fact 
that they are not being executed in accord- 
ance with the laws. So your testimony is 
very comforting to me. 

Senator REED. There is another situation 
in this matter that I see. I do not know 
how important it is; but Iam also very much 
cpposed to having the Government take over 
the railroads and operate them. I do not 
think there is very much idea of a strike. 
I think whenever it comes to that fatal 
hour the railroads will be taken over by the 
Government; and I do not want to see that. 
Wages are important, but the most im- 
portant thing, to me, is the preservation of 
constitutional processes. That comes first. 
It comes ahead of you gentlemen and your 
wages; it comes ahead of prices and infla- 
tion; and that is definitely threatened in the 
procedure which has been followed in this 
case and in numerous other instances with 
which I have had experience. That is my 
concern. 

Senator JoHnson of Colorado. Does that 
complete your testimony, and your presen- 
tation of the case? 

Mr. RICHBERG. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement. 

The emergency board based its award 
primarily on the existence of gross in- 
equity, allegedly demonstrated by com- 
parison of the wage rates now paid to 
employees here involved with the rates 
paid to other workers deemed generally 
comparable. In its comparison the 
board took account both of specific rates 
paid at a particular time, and of wage 
rate trends. 

I tried to find out today whether this 
would be in the nature of a breaking of 
the Little Steel formula. I was told by 
the proponents of the joint resolution 
that the Little Steel formula did not ap- 
ply; that this was a separate arrange- 
ment by railroad employers and em- 
ployees, and that on the basis of gross 
inequity, a vote for the joint resolution 
is justified. 

The *PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the joint resolution 
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pass? On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD (when his name was called), 
On this question I have a pair with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HawkEs] 
who is unavoidably absent from the 
chamber. If the Senator from New Jer- 
sey were present he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HOLMAN (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart]. I am advised that if he were 
present he would vote as I am about to 
vote. I am, therefore, free to vote, and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner]. I 
am advised that if he were present he 
would vote as I am about to vote. Iam 
therefore at liberty to vote, and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. 
WHEELER’Ss name was called). I have 
been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Montana is absent 
because of illness. If he were present he 
would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary]. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. REYNoLDs] and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” I am not advised how the 
Senator from Oregon would vote. 

Mr. MEAD. My colleague, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
is unavoidably detained. If present he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read a telegram from the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS]: 

West PALM BEACH, FLA., 
December 6, 1943. 
Hon. Harry TRUMAN: 

Please see that I am paired in favor of 
8-cent raise per hour for railway workers as 
provided by your resolution. Thanks and 
regards, . 

Rosert R. REYNOLDS. 


The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BAanK- 
HEAD] transferred his pair to the Senator 
from North Carolina and voted. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] are absent from the Sen- 
ate because of illness. I am advised that 
if present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut and the Senator from Flor- 
ida would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
BrtB0], the Senator from Wyoming’ [Mr, 
O’MAHONEY], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr, STEwarT] are necessarily 
absent. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, the Senator from Wyoming, and 
the Senator from Tennessee, would-vote 
“vea,” 
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The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is detained on public business, 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is detained in one of the Govern- 
ment departments on matters pertaining 
to the State of Georgia. 

Mr. WHITE. My colleague, the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. NYE] are absent because of 


illness. 


The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Wutson] 
is absent because of a bad cold. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 4, as follows: 


Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin 
Ball 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bone 
Bridges 
Brocks 
Buck 
Burton 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Capper 
Caraway 
Chandler 
Chavez 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo, 
Danaher 
Davis 
Downey 
Eastland 
George 
Gerry 


Bailey 


YEAS—74 


Gillette 
Green 
Guffey 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hayden 
Hill 
Holman 


Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Colo. 


Kilgore 

La Follette 
Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
Maybank 
Mead 
Millikin 
Murdock 
Murray 
O’Daniel 


NAYS—4 
Ferguson 


Overton 
Radciiffe 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Scrugham 
Shipstead 
Smith 

Taft 

Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Truman 
Tunnell 
Tydings 

Van Nuys 
Wallgren 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, N. J. 
Wherry 
White 

Wiley 

Willis 


Vandenberg 
Ellender 
NOT VOTING—18 


McNary Reynolds 
Maloney Russell 
Moore Stewart 
Nye Wagner 
Glass O’Mahoney Wheeler 
Hawkes Pepper Wilson 


So the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) 
was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments to 
the preamble are agreed to; and, without 
objection, the preamble, as amended, is 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. LAWRENCE LEwIs, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Colorado, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon, 


FILIPINO REHABILITATION COMMISSION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider Cal- 
endar No. 546, Senate Joint Resolution 
94, a joint resolution establishing the 
Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, de- 
fining its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes. ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 94) establishing the 
Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, de- 


Bilbo 
Brewster 
Byrd 
Connally 
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fining its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I objected 
to the joint resolution when the calendar 
was called. I do not intend to object to 
the consideration of the joint resolution 
now or at any other time; but I think 
that it is a measure which merits more 
consideration than we can give it at 10 
minutes to 5, when the Senate is ready 
to go into executive session. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have no disposition, 
of course, to force a discussion of the 
joint resolution at this late hour. I wish 
to call to the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio and other Senators interested 
in the joint resolution the following situ- 
ation: 

In 1941 Congress enacted a law amend- 
ing in part the Filipino Independence 
Act. In that act we provided for the 
same commission which is proposed in 
the joint resolution. It is my opinion 
that perhaps that fact was not known 
to the Senator from Ohio when he ob- 
jected a while ago. There is nothing 
new in the joint resolution with regard 
to the commission. The commission is 
already provided for by existing law. 

Let me state the reason for the im- 
portance of this measure. 

I have been advised that the damage 
done to Filipino property in the Philip- 
pine Islands will be between $300,000,000 
and $500,000,000. In my humble opinion 
the Congress should take jurisdiction of 
this matter rather than have one of the 
executive departments do it, insofar as 
the formulation of policy is concerned, 

Therefore, as the Commission has al- 
ready been set up, about the only new 
thing of any consequence in this meas- 
ure is to give the Commission the au- 
thority to hear and determine the facts 
in reference to rehabilitation. I believe 
that_.the policy should be formulated by 
the Congress and, in my judgment, it is 
most opportune that the proposed leg- 
islation be enacted as speedily as pos- 

Possibly the Senator from Ohio did not 
recall that we had already set up the 
Commission in the 1941 act. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, Are there niné Filipinos 
receiving $10,000 a year from the Philip- 
pine Government today as members of 
the Commission? Is not that an en- 
tirely new provision? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The nine members 
appointed under the 1941 act were all 
appointed by the Philippine Government, 
Three of the nine members appointed to 
represent the United States were ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 
three by the Speaker of the House, and 
the remaining three were appointed by 
the President. No one who holds an of- 
fice under the government is paid any 
Salary. That would apply to the Fili- 
pinos as well as to the Americans on the 
commission, who would be three Sena- 
tors, three Members of the House, and 
presumably a member from each of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments. So 
no salary is involved in this measure, 
unless the President should appoint a 
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civilian who would not be a member of 
the Government, to be one of the three 
whom he has a right to appoint. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution provides for setting up a large 
American-Filipino commission consist- 
ing of nine Americans and nine Fili- 
pinos. Nine Filipinos are to be appointed 
by the President of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, and each is to receive 
$10,000 a year unless he is already an 
officer of the Philippine Government. 
The Philippine funds are here. Toa cer- 
tain extent we are trustees for them. I 
do not think we can pass the matter off 
lightly by saying that we are not con- 
cerned with what the Philippine Govern- 
ment pays. In appointing the members 
of the commission the President has to 
choose nine exiled Filipinos, so the group 
from which he can choose is very lim- 
ited, 

So far as rehabilitation is concerned, 
I do not agree that any commission of the 
kind proposed is necessary. We created 
the War Damage Insurance Corporation. 
At that time we discussed with Mr. Jones 
the question of the extent to which war 
damage in the Philippines should be 
compensated for. It is a question for 
us, not for the Filipinos, to decide. 
Whatever compensation is to be allowed 
will come out of the Treasury of the 
United States, or out of the war-damage 
insurance fund which has been paid by 
American taxpayers. It seems obvious 
to me that we ought to reserve that 
power. We ought to have the recom- 
mendation of an executive department 
of this Government as to whether or not 
we are to pay damages incurred in the 
Philippines. It is very difficult to de- 
termine what damage has been caused 
or will be caused as a result of the war. 
It is difficult to determine what has taken 
place when we have not been in occupa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands. 

At any rate, the question cannot be de- 
termined now, and we may not be back 
in the Philippines for a year or two. 
This Commission cannot pass on those 
questions until after the Philippines are 
recovered. It seems to me that we are 
being asked to set up a vast interna- 
tional, so to speak, governmental ma- 
chine of no possible value except for the 
planning of future American-Filipino re- 
lations. That is something which ought 
to be done, but I believe it can be done 
a great deal more simply by the proper 
departments of this Government nego- 
tiating with the Filipinos whom they can 
reach, than by an imposing commission 
composed of members who will be paid 
$10,000 a year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I think 
that the Senator from Ohio has inad- 
vertently given the impression that the 
commission can settle war damages and 
pay out money. There is nothing in the 
world which the commission can do ex- 
cept to make recommendations. It has 
no more power to pay a penny than I 
have to conduct the affairs of Russia. 
All it does is to determine the facts and 
make whatever recommendations it 
wishes to the Congress. It has no power 
to settle anything. It is authorized only 
to recommend policies. Therefore when 
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the Senator says that the commission 
will pay war damages, or will have some 
authority to pay war damages, that is 
not in keeping with the language of the 
joint resolution. All that the commis- 
sion can do is to recommend a policy to 
Congress which Congress can cast aside, 
adopt, or amend. 

Mr. President, the commission is al- 
ready in existence so far as the law is 
concerned. In the 1941 act it was pro- 
vided that the commission be appointed. 
In the Philippine Independence Act it 
was provided that this commission be 
appointed. So there is nothing new 
about it. The only thing we are at- 
tempting to do here, in addition to the 
power already granted, taking into con- 
sideration the war which has since in- 
tervened, is to have the commission make 
recommendations concerning the whole 
picture. The Congress would not be 
bound to accept the recommendations. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. If the commission is al- 
ready in existence, what is the use of en- 
acting any more legislation? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The authority for the 
commission is already in existence, and 
we can have it appointed tomorrow 
morning. But, in my opinion, to have 
the commission set up without authority 
to deal with the things which have taken 
place since Pearl Harbor would leave a 
very great void. The commission should 
have ali the facts and the entire picture, 
and make its recommendations accord- 
ingly. There is nothing in the joint 
resolution which would allow the com- 
mission to determine a policy. The com- 
mission could only hear facts and 
recommend a policy. What would be 
the harm in that? 

Mr. TAFT. The harm lies in the fact 
that, in my opinion, it is of no concern 
to the Philippine Government to what 
extent America compensates for prop- 
erty destroyed in the Philippine Islands. 
I think that is a question of American 
policy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator; but the commission 
cannot say how much anyone is to be 
compensated. It has no more authority 
to pay or give a cent than I have, or the 
Senator from Ohio has. The only pur- 
pose of having Filipinos on the commis- 
sion is to hear what they have to say so 
that a policy may be formulated in the 
light of all the facts. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me the only 
effect of enacting the legisiation would 
be to put 12 persons on the pay roll, 3 
Americans and 9 Filipinos, at $10,000 
a year for a period of 2 years, when they 
may have nothing to do, when it is whoily 
unnecessary to have such a commission. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Filipincs them- 
selves are to pay absolutely all the salaries 
of all Filipinos, under the resolution. 
That would not cost the Treasury of the 
United States a penny, not onecent. The 
Filipinos asked for this. The Presiden 
of the Philippines and the Vice President 
came to my office and asked for this pro- 
vision. All they want is to sit down with 
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us end mutually formulate a policy for 
the future of the Philippines. 

Nothing is binding. The Commission 
has no more authority to bind this Gov- 
ernment and the Filipino Government 
than the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
has. All they can do is hear facts and 
recommend to Congress, in a report, a 
propery policy dealing with the Philippines 
frcm now on. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Phil- 
ippine Legislature had the say, I do not 
belicve for one moment they would 
create nine $10,000-a-year jobs for any 
commission of this kind. In effect, we 
ere the trustees of the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands when they are under Jap- 
anese occupation. Their funds are here. 
I cannot see that we have any more right 
to vote their money away than to vote 
our own money away for the American 
members of the commission. There are 
to be three United States Senators and 
three Representatives on the commis- 
sion, who will not receive any pay in 
addition to their regular salaries. Three 
can be appointed by the President from 
any group, nine $10,000 Filipinos and 
three Americans, passing on questions 
which the Senator seys will not deter- 
mine anything, who will merely make a 
recommendation, We can get a recom- 
mendation without cost from the War 
Damage Insurance Corporation on the 
policy involved and as to what we should 
pay or not pay for damages in the 
Philippines. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me tell the Sena- 
tor that there is more involved in this 
matier than merely a consideration of 
war damages. The Army and the Navy 
want to have the future of our national 
defense in the Philippines determined. 
We have already been in consultation 
with the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy about the matter. The 
whole question of bases has to be settled. 
The Army and Navy, theoretically, and 
the President of the United States, might 
take these bases, but the Filipinos have 
been willing, so far as I know, to give us, 
within reason, any bases we want them 
to give us. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator will yield, 
is not the question of bases covered in the 
joint resolution we have already passed 
this afternoon? Is that involved in any 
way in the pending measure? We passed 
a measure providing for bases and for 
immediate independence. That does not 
have anything to do with this measure. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am merely telling the Senator 
that there is the question of American 
rights in the Philippines; the question of 
the investments in property which has 
never been liquidated, which will pass 
under Filipino law; there is the question 
of land; there is the question of future 
trade. All those matters were provided 
for in the original independence bill. In 
the measure passed in 1934 it was pro- 
vided that this commission should be set 
up 2 years before independence to con- 
sider the overlooked problems which 
would result from independence. If the 
commission could in any way legislate, 
if.it could bind this Government, the ob- 
jections of the Senator from Ohio would 
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be well taken, but all it can do is to 
recommend policy. If anyone thinks 
that a policy is going to be recommended 
without any action being taken to set up 
a proper commission to determine and 
deliberate on it, in my judgment he is 
making a very serious mistake. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
to the Senator that consideration of the 
joint resolution might well be postponed 
until the next session of the Senate. It 
would not make a tremendous difference. 
If the commission were a simpler set- 
up, if there were to be a few members 
on each side, or if it were to be postponed 
for another 6 months or a year, until we 
were somewhere near the time when 
these questions will have to be considered, 
I do not know that I would have any 
objection. Perhaps some amendment 
could be worked out. If the Senator 
would let the measure go over until the 
next session of the Senate, and have it 
made the pending order of business, I 
should think that would be the best 
course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be very giad to 
have it made the unfinished business, 
but in view of the fact that I am forced 
to leave to go to western Maryland to- 
morrow night to keep an engagement of 
long standing, I should like to have unan- 
imous consent that at 4 o’clock Monday 
afternoon the Senate shail proceed to 
voie on the joint resoiution and ail 
amendments thereto. That will allow 4 
hours of debate, and I think we can de- 
cide all questions long before that time. 

Mr. TAFT. Did the Senator say 4 
o'clock? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Four o’clock Monday 
afternoon. 

Mr. TAFT. I hope the Senate may not 
be in session on Monday for so long. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will make it at not 
later than 4 o’clock, and I am willing to 
move the hour up to any time suggested, 
just so the Senate itself may understand 
what is involved when the vote is taken. 

Mr. TAFT. Why can it not remain the 
pending order of business, and not be 
called up until the Senator is present? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be here Mon- 
day. 

fr. TAFT. Let us bring it up, then, 
the first thing Monday. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at not later than 4 o’clock on 
Mondey the Senate proceed to vote cn 
the joint resolution and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. TAFT. That would be entirely 
satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests that before entering into 
an agreement of that kind it would be 
necessary to have a quorum called. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the motion been 


agreed to to make the joint resolution 


the unfinished business? , 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest we act on 
that. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
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of the Senator from Maryland that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the jeint resolution. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 94), establishing 
the Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, 
defining its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes, which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
connection with the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland that at not later 
than 4 o’clock Monday there be a vote 
on the joint resolution and all amend- 
ments, I ask unanimous consent that the 
requirement for a roll call before such 
an agrzement is made be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the request cof the 
Senator from Maryland? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today it stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 


INVESTIGATION OF RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk Senate Resolution 197, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments and referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. The 
purpose of the resolution is to provide 
authority for an investigation of the 
R. E. A. I report the resolufion favor- 
ably, with an additional amendment. I 
ask for immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right 
to object, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Illinois whether before the 
Committee to Audit and Control any 
basis was set out for an investigation 
of the R. E. A. What is it that is to be 
investigated? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator may recall 
that some time ago the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sm1tTH] raised 
a question on the floor of the Senate 
about the investigation. At that time 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry sought $15,000 to make the investi- 
gation, and a subcommitte of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry re- 
ported the resolution directly to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control, and I re- 
fused to consider it. The Senator may 
recall that the Chair ruled with the,Sen- 
ator from Iilinois on the point raised. 

Later the resolution went back to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
but there was no testimony before that 
committee with respect to the investiga- 
tion. AsTI recall, the original $15,000 was 
sought for the purpose of employing a 
lawyer to go through certain books and 
records. Ido not know what those books 
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and records are. It was disclosed that 
someone had a trunk load of information 
which it would take a lawyer 3 or 4 
months to go through. After discussion 
of the entire question the Committee on 
Acriculture and Forestry cut the appro- 
priation from’ $15,600 to $2,500. 

I report the resolution at this time 

with | that kind of an understanding. 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suip- 
STE a is present. He is responsible for 
the resolution. He probably can en- 
licshten the majority leader with respect 
to what the investigation is all about. 
:, BARKLEY. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator whether it involves 

1iter which has in a sense been float- 
around Washington regarding the 

proposal that the Rural Electrification 
Administration use funds appropriated 
for it by Congress to set up some sort of 
a cooperative insurance company, and 
whether it involves a legal opinion on 
the part of the legal counsel of the 
R. E. A. that such funds could not be 
used for that purpose under the appro- 
priation of Congress. Does it involve 
that ages mo 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply to the inquiry, I 
may say to the Senator that that ques- 
tic n was discussed. Candidly, I do not 
yet know why the $2,500 is wanted. Ail 
I know is that originally the subcommit- 
t 
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e sai uid it wanted $15,000 to employ a 
wyer to go into all the books and rec- 
for the purpose of ascertaining 

hat was in the record and then make 
some kind of report. The Senator from 
Minnesota. has been instrumental in 
pushing this investigation, and he knows 
more about the subject matter than does 
any other Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to cbject, I simply wish to 
make an observation. It has become 
habitual in the Senate for one Senator 
or anc ither to submit a resolution to in- 
vestigate somet hing. Sometimes he may 
have a grievance against an institution 
which he wishes to investigate, and he 
submits a resolution, has it referred to 
the committee of which he is a member, 


yrds 


and gets the committee to report it 
favorably. Then it goes before the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 


rent Expenses of tl - Senate, and press 
is brought on that committee. I aie 
no such eaten with respect to the 
pend ion. But it seems to me 
has become habitual to pre- 
ely drawn resolutions for the 
purpose of investigating something 
ist which a Senator has a grievance 
or cannot understand. It seems to me 
we Should look a little more carefully 
n we have been doing into resolutions 
Which provide for investigations. 

I shall not object to consideration of 
the resolution, but I wish to utter a word 
of warning—and this does not apply 
simply to the pending resolution but to 
all similar reSolutions—that we should 
be careful with respect to making ex- 
penditure of money from the contingent 
fund of the Senate simply for the purpose 
of indulging in the pleasure of investi- 
gating something. We should not make 
the expenditure unless there is a real 
basis for the investigation. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I wish to assure the 
Senator that I have no personal interest 
in this matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, Iam not intimat- 
ing that the Senator has. I did not even 
know that the Senator was the author of 
the resolution. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has unanimous- 
ly recommended that the proposed inves- 
tigation be made. I can assure the Sena- 
tor that it is not my intention to ask for 
any investigation for the purpose of re- 
flecting on any one for any personal rea- 
son of my own at all. I have the deepest 
and the most profound interest in the 
R. E. A., and I am sure that so far as I 
am concerned, and so far as the other 
members of the committee are concerned, 
there is no other motive. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the investiga- 
tion involve the question of the legality 
of an expenditure of funds appropriated 
by the Congress to the R. E. A., for the 
creation of a cooperative insurance com- 
pany? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That also has been 
mentioned. That is to be determined 
only on the evidence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been men- 
tioned that that subject is involved in 
the investigation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It is invoived in the 
investigation in some way; yes. I cannot 
say how it is involved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, as I 
understand, an effort has been made to 
induce the R. E. A. to use funds appro- 
priated for the development of rural elec- 
trification to create an insurance com- 
pany, and the Solicitor of the R. E. A. 
held, and I think rightly, that they had 
no authority to use the funds appro- 
priated for the R. E. A. for that purpose. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. That is what I have 
heard, but I have not seen the opinion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall not object to 
the consideration of the resolution, but 
I think the time has come when we must 
look into these routine, formal resolu- 
tions which are brought to the Senate 
for the purpose of spending money to 
investigate something simply because 
someone whips himself up a little griev- 
ance, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection to the present conside 
the resolution? 

There being no objec 
proceeded to consider 


Is there 
ration of 


‘tion, the Sen na e 
the resolution (S. 


Res. 197) authcrizing the employment 
of assistants and the expenditure of 


funds in a proposed inves 
administration of the 
cation Act, submitted by Mr. Saute on 
October 25, 1843, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry with amendments, and 
from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, with an additional amendment. 
The amendments of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry were, in line 1, 
after the word ‘ ‘Tha t”, to strike out “the 
subcommittee of”; in line 2, efter the 
word “Forestry”, to strike out “appointed 
by the chairman of such committee” and 
insert “or any duly appointed subcom- 
mitiee thereof is hereby authorized”; in 


stigation of the 
Rural Electrifi- 
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line 5, after the word “act”, to strike out 
“is authorized” and insert “and”; and in 
line 8, after the word “of”, where it 
occurs the first time, to strike out 
“$15,000” and insert “$2,500”; and the 
further amendment of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate was, in line 6, after 
the word “inquiry”, to insert “to send for 
persons, books, and papers; to administer 
oaths; to employ a stenographer at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words to report such hearings as may be 
had; and.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry or any duly appointed sub- 
committee thereof is hereby authorized to 
inquire into the administration of the Rural 
Electrification Act and, for the purpcses of 
such inquiry, to send for persons, bocks, and 
papers; to administer oaths; to employ a 
stenographer at a cost not exceedirg 25 cents 
per hundred words to report such hearings 
as may be had; and to employ clerical and 
other assistants and to expend during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress not in exce 8s of 
$2,500, to be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, which shall be in addition to 


was 


any other funds availiable for expenditure by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


or any subcommittee thereof. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to reiterate what the Senator from 
Kentucky has said with respect to the 
question of investigations. As chairman 
of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
I am as much interested as is any other 
Senator in investigating anything in 
connection with the executive branch of 
the Government or the war effort where 
there is an honest-to-God case based 
upon factual data. But as the Senator 
from Kentucky well says, resolutions are 
constantly being submi itted, the purpose 
of which is to investigate something, and 
before very long someone is likely to sub- 
cee a resolution to investigate the in- 

estigating committees, because there 
are so many of them 

I think Senators should seriously con- 
sider the question of investi gations be- 
fore resolutions are submitted. If a 
committee considers» a resolution it 
should take some testimony, and bring 
it befere Senate in the way of a re- 
port, the same as is done with respect to 
a bill. I have not, however, succeeded in 
inducing any committee to do so. I 
have not succeeded in inducing a com- 
mittee to submit a report to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control _the Con- 


the 


tingent Exvenses of the Sen , advising 
that cc nmitt e in certain lang: — 
what the investigation is about, and v 

the evidence taken in connection with 


the resolution shows 

We should have some knowledze con- 
cerning the resolution in order to form 
an intelligent opinion as to how mucn 
money should be spent. I have taiked 
until I am blue in the face about this 
matter. Although I taiked and 
talked on the subject, whenever a reso- 
lution goes to a committee, it comes out 
" ithout testi im: ny having been taken on 
it. It comes out as did the resolution 


have 
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just passed, and as practically every 
other resolution comes out, without a 
single line of evidence, without a report 
as to why the committee wants the 
money. That, I contend, is unfair to the 
Committee to Audit and Control. Iam 
the one who has to take it on the chin. 
I am the one who has to assume the 
responsibility, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, for spending the taxpayers’ 
money on the investigations. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in 
view of the statement of the Senator 
from Illinois, I feel compelled to remind 
the Senator that standing committees 
have charge of certain problems and 
charge of certain bills dealing with ac- 
tivities of the Government. It is a long 
standing rule of the Senate that a stand- 
ing committee determines whether or not 
legislation shall be recommended to the 
Senate. The committee holds hearings. 
It may make investigations. The rule of 
the Senate is that a standing committee 
has complete charge with respect to the 
merits of an investigation to determine 
whether or not an investigation should 
be made. 

I shall not take up the time of the Sen- 
ate to show the proceedings in that con- 
nection. But a standing committee has 
full charge of the matter referred to it 
by the Senate. The question of whether 
there should be an investigation must be 
cetermined by the standing committee. 
The Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate may 
determine the question of the money 
which may be expended. I think the 
Senator from Illinois is in error when 
he says that he thinks his committee has 
any jurisdiction over the merits of the 
subject matter, or oversanything except 
the matter of finding the funds with 
which to make the investigation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, assuming 
that what the able Senator from Minne- 
sota says is correct, how does the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate determine 
the amount of money that is necessary 
if all it gets from any standing commit- 
tee is a resolution which says “We want 
$25,000 to investigate”? How are we go- 
ing to determine whether the committee 
should have $25,000, or $15,000, or $10,000 
on that sort of blanket request? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, let 
me tell the Senator how we acted in this 
connection. When an investigation is 
begun, it is difficult to determine how 
much money is needed. The subcommit- 
tee was appointed in this case to take 
charge of this resolution, and it labored 
for about 2 months to determine first of 
all whether or not an investigation should 
be undertaken. The subcommittee 
worked assiduously. A great deal of 
work was done to determine whether or 
not it was necessary to have an investi- 
gation, and then the report was made to 
the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. The only thing I know 
is what was reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. The orig- 
inal resolution reported by the subcom- 
mittee provided for $15,000 for the single 
purpose of employing a lawyer. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think the Senator 
misunderstood the Senator who made the 
report. I do not wish to continue the 
discussion, however. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Some time back the 
Senate amended its rules regarding these 
matters in order to avoid the unnecessary 
expenditure of money for investigations. 
It provided that when a resolution is sub- 
mitted it must go to the standing com- 
mittee to which it ought to go. That 
committee is responsible. It has placed 
upon it the burden of making a showing. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Absolutely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If necessary it should 
call witnesses. It should not simply re- 
port a resolution as a matter of courtesy 
and good will merely because some Sen- 
ator happens to be a member of the com- 
mittee. Such action is not fair to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. If that 
committee has the power to determine 
how much money should be appropriated 
it has the power to determine whether 
any money should be appropriated. I 
make these remarks in order that stand- 
ing committees may accept the responsi- 
bility of going into these questions and 
determining on its merits whether any 
situation justifies an investigation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I venture to suggest 
that in 9 cases out of 10 standing com- 
mittees have not in recent years or 
months held any hearings on whether 
there ought to be any investigation at 
all. They report a resolution and then 
camp on the doorstep of the Senator 
from Illinois, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, to get the money, and frequently 
they have the lawyer already named and 
have him in mind before the appropria- 
tion of the money is ever made for his 
employment. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that the sub- 
committee of which I was a member 
had charge of this resolution for nearly 
3 months before it decided to ask for 
power to make an investigation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand the 
resolution has been agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a further statement in con- 
nection with the matter. I find it more 
and more annoying as I am required to 
consider the resolutions which are con- 
stantly being presented. I am not say- 
ing this because the able senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] sub- 
mitted the resolution just now agreed to. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. I understand. 

Mr. LUCAS. That resolution is 
merely another one on top of another 
one. I do not propose to continue to 
assume the responsibility for the spend- 
ing of money for investigations, espe- 
cially when a resolution touching a new 
subject matter is submitted. 

The Truman committee is a different 


proposition. We know exactly what. 


that committee is constantly doing, and 
its activities are matters of public knowl- 
edge and are in the public interest. 
But when a Senator submits a resolu- 
tion dealing with a new subject matter, 
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such as the one which is the subject of 
the resolution just agreed to, I think 
some kind of a showing should be made, 
I am becoming tired of being constantly 
hounded, as the majority leader sug- 
gested awhile ago, by those who are 
responsible for such reselutions. The 
job is not worth it, 

As chairman of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, I am attempting to 
do a conscientious piece of work, and so 
long as I am chairman of the commit- 
tee, I shall continue to do so. But I do 
not propose to continue to take it on 
the chin with respect to the type of 
resolutions which are constantly being 
reported by committees. A Member of 
the Senate submits a resolution to a com- 
mittee, and says, “I want it agreed to.” 
The committee says, “That is fine. We 
will report it to the Senate, and it will be 
passed on to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. He will 
have to make the decision about giving 
you the money.” That is the situation. 

There are resolutions now pending 
which I do not propose to pass upon until 
a showing is made. If Senators do not 
want to have that done, they can have 
me discharged as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and that will be perfectly all right 
So far as I am concerned. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair). If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


. UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Public 
Health Service be confirmed en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

obiection, the nominations are confirmed 
2n bloc. 
; Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 
DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE LEWIS OF 

COLORADO 


Mr. BARKLEY. If there be no further 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair) laid 
before the Senate resolutions of the 
House of Representatives (H. Res. 377), 
which were read, as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
December 9, 1943. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon, Law- 
kKENCE LEWIS, a Representative from the State 
of Colorado 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House with cuch Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to at- 

i the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 

ch steps as may be necessary for carrying 

the provision of these resolutions and 

the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
f the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
1 copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, J send to the desk a resolution, 
which I ask to have read, and for which 
I ask immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 219) was read, 
and was considered by unanimous con- 

ent, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Lawrencr Lewis, late a Repre- 

ntative from the State of Colorado. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 


ittend the funeral of the deceased 
Representative. 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 


these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
Tives 


S and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 


JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the Members of the Senate are 
truly saddened today to learn of the 
death of Representative Lewis. Like 
many Members of the House of Repre- 
ntatives and many Members of the 
‘nate, the late Representative never 
spared himself when there was public 
work to be done. Long hours and year 

r year of hard work without a vaca- 
tion took their toll, and our late friend 


Wy 
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is now only a memory. LawrENcE Lewis 
made the supreme sacrifice, another vic- 
tim of overwork. 

Personally, I have lost a dear friend 
and coworker, whom I shall grievously 
miss, in the Halls of Congress and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, Law- 
RENCE LEWIS was the Representative in 
Congress from my home district, at Den- 
ver, Colo. He was first elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1932, and 
thereafter served continuously until his 
death. He was retained in office by a 
grateful and appreciative constituency. 
To every task, small or large, he brought 
to bear the force of a fine intellect en- 
riched by wide education and culture. 
He was indefatigable. He worked every 
day, all day, into the late hours of the 
night. Sundays and holidays found him 
at his desk. 

The pressures, the endless burdens of 
his office, so gladly assumed, eventually 
broke his health. He went away to rest. 
But a driving, unrelenting sense of duty 
would not let him rest. 

He returned to Washington, and here 
he died, as I believe he wanted to die— 
at the scene of his labors and his great 
accomplishments. 

I like to think that God is smiling on 
that noble man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JoHNsON]. 

The _ resolution 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the second resolving clause of the reso- 
lution just agreed to, the Chair appoints 
the two Senators from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON and Mr. MILLIKIN] the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased Representative, 
I move that the Senate do now take a 
recess. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate took a recess, the recess being 
under the order previously entered, until 
Monday, December 13, 1943, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


was unanimously 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 9 (legislative day 
of December 7), 1943: 

UNITED STATES PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS 
Kenneth A. Haines 
Vernon J. Forney 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
George F. Hussey, Jr., to be Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for a term of 4 years, from December 
1, 1943. 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
To be commodore 
Humbert W. Ziroli, to be a commodore, for 
temporary service, while serving as United 
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States naval member with the Allied Control 
Commission, to rank from November 1, 1943. 
To be rear admiral 

William H. P. Blandy 


REGULAR SERVICE 
To be lieutenants, junior grade 


Eden T. Preston 
Curtis L. Tetley 


To be ensigns 
Walter C. Dillard Raymond M. Reynolds 
Francis J. Grisko James F. Trawick 
Roy M. Isaman Dan Dopuch 
Robert M. Elder Warner Clark, Jr. 
Charles S. Lane 
To be assistant surgeons 
Elbert M. Cyrus, Jr. Frederick G. Grant 
Edger P.- Berry Robert H. Bradshaw 
James T. Smith William M. Morris 
Robert J. McManus’ Kenneth C. Ling 
To be assistant paymaster 
Ralph L. Hashagen. 
To be assistant civil engineer 
Thomas W. Anderson 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THurspay, DECEMBER 9, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most gracious and all-wise Father, 
through Thy mercy every morning is 
made new and every day is a new be- 
ginning; there was never a night with- 
out a day and never an evening without 
a morning. Looking over this wonder- 
teeming world, there is nothing higher 
than the soul is high and nothing wider 
than the heart is wide. Oh, take from us 
any ignoble spirit, and at any sacrifice 
hold us-to the line of the Golden Rule. 
In the wonders of our purest love we 
discern Thee; in the glory of Thy 
abounding goodness, Thou art there; 
| over against every yearning and temp- 
tation is the amazing gift of Thy oecloved 
Son; Thine are the treasures and the 
will of earth and heaven. Let us not 
forget our estate and thus dim the out- 
lines of our daily conduct. long the 
highway of life help us to appreciate the 
common man with his qualities of man- 
hood; the many common things which 
lend glory to the earth—the sky, the 
landscape, and the pathways decked 
with nature’s hand. In the hour of 
crisis, in the stern discharge of duty, 
the uncalendared ones do not fail. 
O Thou who knowest the unexpressed 
desires of our hearts, grant us the things 
which are good and pure; be with us 
all the way as we labor to deal justly, 
to conquer wrong, and guard our coun- 
try’s honor. In the name of Him who 
lifts His pierced hands in holy benedic- 
tion for the peace of the world. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
| Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
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that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 3598. An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McKeLiar, Mr. GLAss, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr..Typincs, Mr. Russet, Mr. NYE, Mr. 
Lopce, and Mr. Hotman to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs be permitted 
to sit during the general debate that may 
take place today or tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FEED SHORTAGE IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein three tele- 
grams relative to the feed shortage in 
Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Stewart addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp in opposition 
to the bill H. R. 3270. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to the insurance bill known 
as H. R. 3270. This morning I have ex- 
tended my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp stating my position. The 
extension of remarks contains more than 
I can give in any time under special 
order and at the same time answer ques- 
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tions. For that reason, I have taken a 
special order for Monday, December 13, 
at which time I shall speak again on 
these bills, and am willing to be inter- 
rogated on the statements I have made 
in my extension of remarks. I do not 
make this last statement in a spirit of 
braggadocio, but rather because I feel 
that this is a proper way to apprise the 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of my position, so that they will 
not feel that they have been taken ad- 
vantage of by my extension of remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an address delivered by my colleague 
the gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


LAW BY PRESS RELEASE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain letters 
and a press release. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? - 

There was no objection. 

{[Mr. HrnsHAw addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a speech made by the 
Honorable Thomas J. Curran, in reply to 
a speech made by Mayor LaGuardia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS] be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. 
er, Iask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the RecorpD and include 
therein a copy of Tennessee’s absentee 
voting law. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Speak-- 
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(Mr. Burrett asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorp.) 


THE LATE VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoevsn}, 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, just be- 
fore the House adjourned on yesterday 
it became my sad duty to announce the 
death of former Congressman Vincent F. 
Harrington, of Sioux City, Iowa, and my 
remarks appear in the Rrecorp this morn- 
ing. He formerly represented the old 
Ninth Congressional District of Iowa. 
However, after the recent reapportion- 
ment it became the Eighth District of 
Iowa, which I now have the honor to 
represent. 

Congressman Harrington was born in 
Sioux City, Iowa, on May 16, 1903, and 
was educated in the Sioux City schools 
and Trinity College of that city. He was 
graduated from Notre Dame University 
in June 1925 with aB. A. degree. There- 
after he was instructor in history and 
economics and athletic director at the 
University of Portland, Oreg., from 1926 
to 1927. He served in three sessions 
of the Iowa State Senate from 1932 to 
1936, and was nominated for Lieutenant 
Governor of Iowa on the Democratic 
ticket in June 1936 but withdrew to ac- 
cept convention nomination for the 
Seventy-fifth Congress from the Ninth 
District of Iowa to fill a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Representative Guy 
M. GILLETTE. He was elected to the 
Seventy-fifth Congress in 1936, reelected 
to the Seventy-sixth Congress in 1933, 
and reelected to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress in 1940. However, he resigned 
his seat in the House of Representatives 
on September 5, 1942, to enter the Army 
Air Corps. He was commissioned a 
captain and was assigned to Stout Field, 
Ind., and later was advanced to the rank 
of major. Only a few weeks ago he 
went to England with the Army Air 
Transport. Yesterday we learned that 
he had died a few days ago from a heart 
attack, this news being confirmed by the 
office of The Adjutant General of the 
Army. 

I knew Vincent F. Harrington well. 
Although we belonged to opposite polit- 
ical parties he was always most kind and 
considerate, and I shall always remem- 
ber him as a true friend. He repre- 
sented his district well, and I know made 
a host of friends during his service in this 
House. His work has been cut short in 
the fullness of his usefulness, and we 
whom he has left behind feel a sense of 
deepest sorrow and loss. He died in the 
service of his country, and that is an 
honor for any man. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
terribly shocked yesterday when I heard 
of the death of that wonderful and good 
friend of mine, Vince Harrington. 
Vince was a friend of all who wanter his 
friendship. Vince died in the service of 
his country. No higher tribute can be 
paid to any man than to say he served 
his country; he was a great, patriotic 
American, a statesman, a devoted father 
and husband. My heart goes out to 
that wonderful wife of his and his two 
fine children, I do not have the words 
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to sufficiently express my feeling of sor- 
row because of the loss of this fine and 
good man. We shall all miss him. 
America will miss him. The armed 
forces will miss him. We can ill afford 
to lose such a man during these trouble- 
some times. Good-bye, Vince, may God 
bless your soul. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, if I 
were to appraise the character of Vince 
Harrington, I would name first his in- 
tegrity, his honor, and his unswerving 
devotion to duty and country. He al- 
ways looked out for the best interests of 
his district. He was not a party man in 
a strict and literal sense. He often- 
times would talk to the folks on the other 
side of the aisle, and he sometimes 
agreed with them on policies, although 
this may not have coincided with a ma- 
jority on his own side. He represented 
his district regardless of party, but he 


was nevertheless a party man in funda-. 


mentals and essentials. His political in- 
tegrity will ever be honored. I under- 
stand that his father died about a month 
ago. I am told that his body will not be 
brought back here for interment, at 
least until after the war, but his soul 
and spirit are here already. 

I enjoyed his friendship. I honor him 
for the manner in which he conducted 
himself toward his friends, for his cour- 
tesy, his bearing with folks, for the way 
he got along with people. He was popu- 
lar in the extreme. Honest men esteem 
and value nothing so much in this world 
as a real friend. Such a one is, as it 
were, another self to whom we impart 
our thoughts; who partakes of our joys 
and who comforts us in affliction. And 
the company and fellowship of such a 
man is an everlasting pleasure to us. 
Such a man was Vince Harrington. We 
will all sadly miss him. My great State 
of Iowa has lost a great man, an out- 
Standing statesman, and a loyal, self- 
sacrificing soldier. He was a graduate 
of Notre Dame. For 3 years he played 
on the line with that famous champion 
football team which produced the 
“four horsemen.” We can say nothing 
here today that will add to his fame. We 
are sad; we feel the loss of a true friend, 
because he was loved and honored by all 
of us. And to his lovable wife, Kather- 
ine, and his children, we extend our sym- 
pathy and condolence. I know the Hcuse 
does, and I know Iowa does. He always 
kept his word. When he was last 
elected he told his people that if a war 
should ensue he would resign and lend 
his services to his country in the war 
effort. That is exactly what he did do. 
He resigned from this Hall, went to the 
war, died in England a couple of weeks 
ago. We all honor his memory and will 
enshrine it in our hearts. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the Grim 
Reaper is no respecter of persons. In 
this instance he has cut down a states- 
man and soldier who was in full vigor 
and in the prime of his life. I knew 
Congressman Harrington, Major Har- 
rington, as a genial gentleman, as an able 
legislator, and as a loyal friend. He was 
devoted to his wife and children, who 
have our sincere sympathy. They will, 
I know, carry on in this ordeal like good 
soldic.: as he would have them do, 





Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
the fall of 1942, just a few days after 
Vince Harrington resigned from Con- 
gress and donned the uniform of a major 
in the United States Army Air Corps, I 
met him just outside the House wing, the 
last time I ever saw him. When I con- 
gratulated him on the step that he had 
taken his reply was, “Well, that is just 
the way I feel about it.” That was typi- 
cal of Vince Harrington. Whenever he 
decided what he believed was the right 
thing to do, he did it without hesitation 
and when he decided his experience as an 
aviator was necessary to the welfare of 
the United States, he did not hesitate 
to resign from Congress and don the uni- 
form of his country. His passing is a 
tremendous loss to his family and my 
heart bleeds for them. Also his passing 
is a loss to the State and to the Nation 
to an extent that can never be fully 
measured. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, at 
this moment my heart is so full that I 
can scarcely speak. Vince Harrington 
and I were very intimate friends before 
either of us came to Congress. I scarcely 
recall in my lifetime an event that has 
affected me any more than his tragic 
and heroic death in England, announced 
yesterday afternoon. 

Vince Harrington was one of the young 
men of Iowa in whom the State had a 
great deal of confidence, and who un- 
doubtedly had a very great future before 
him, In Congress he was always cou- 
rageous; always voted for the welfare of 
his country, regardless of what effect it 
might have on his own fortunes. That 
kind of a man will inevitably go up in 
the world, I think. Had he been spared, 
Vince Harrington would have enjoyed a 
superb career. 

He was an excellent and gallant 
soldier, an able and courageous legis- 
lator, a kind and affectionate father, a 
very warm and loyal friend. The State 
of Iowa this morning mourns the death 
of one of her distinguished citizens. My 
heart goes out to his beautiful wife and 
children, mourning in Sioux City at this 
time. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port of the death of our former colleague, 
Vincent Harrington, comes as a blow to 
all of us. It was my privilege to serve 
in the House with Vince, and he was ‘one 
of my best friends. Previous to his elec- 
tion to Congress he had been a member 
of the Iowa State Legislature. It was a 
well known fact that during his political 
career he had the support of the voters 
of his district regardless of party affilia- 
tion. Although he again won the Demo- 
cratic nomination to Congress in 1942, 
he thereafter resigned to enter the air 
force. 

It is unnecessary to call to the atten- 
tion of this body the good qualities of 
our friend. He was devoted to his coun- 
try and always made his decisions in 
accordance with his own conscience, re- 
gardless of personal consequences. He 
was a thoroughly competent legislator 
and was at the time of his resignation a 
member of the important Appropria- 
tions Committee. To his widow and 
children we extend our most sincere 
sympathy. 
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fr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
distinct shock to me to learn last evening 
of the death of a former Member of the 
House, Maj. Vincent F. Harrington, who 
served in the Seventy-fifth, Seventy- 
sixth, and Seventy-seventh Congresses 
up to the time of his resignation to 
enter the air service on September 5, 
1942, 

It is my recollection that Major Har- 
rington was the first Member of Congress 
to resign to enter the armed services in 
the present war. He did it quietly and 
without any fanfare or publicity. 

Vince, as he was affectionately known 
by his colleagues, was well liked and re- 
spected by the Members of this House, 
always courteous, always a gentleman, 
and he was absolutely fearless in the per- 
formance of his duties as a Member of 
Congress. 

I am sure that the membership of the 
House joins with me in conveying to his 
wife and two little children our most sin- 
cere sympathy in their loss. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, this 
Chamber is filled with the memories of 
Members who have come with and gone 
from this body, of the services they have 
rendered to our country as Members of 
this body, as well as their contributions. 

We, who serve with Members who re- 
ceive the call of the Maker, having been 
directly associated with them in lifetime, 
immediately feel their passing on. When 
that happens it brings back memories of 
@ personal nature to each and every one 
of us, as well as a keen feeling of personal 
regret and our profound feelings of sym- 
pathy for the near and dear ones that 
every former Member or late Member 
leaves behind him. 

Everyone who served with Vince Har- 
rington has a personal feeling of regret 
in his passing on. We sympathize with 
his widow and children. We extend our 
feelings of regret to the Iowa delegation. 
The fine expressions from the Iowa dele- 
gation are not only fitting but thoroughly 
appreciated by all Members. We feel 
keenly the loss of the services of this 
great man, not only during the war in 
his capacity as an active participant but 
also in the contributions he would make 
in the future as a citizen of Iowa and a 
citizen of the United States. 

We who served with Vince Harrington 
will always remember him as a fine, sin- 
cere, lovable gentleman. During the 
years I have been associated with him, 
I have never heard him say an unkind 
word about any man, any person, even 
in private conversation. A man of sub- 
stance, a man of capacity, but a man 
who did his work steadily; a man who 
may not have shone in a sensational 
manner, but a man who was appreciated 
by those who served with him. As one 
of his distinguished colleagues well said, 
a man who, while a party man, voted his 
conscience. When a question was pre- 
sented to the House on which his party 
took one position, and his conscience took 
another, he did as a man should do under 
such circumstances. He voted his con- 
science. 

I shall always remember Vince Har- 
rington, as will those who served with 
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him—sweet, lovable, sincere, fundamen- 
tally sound in every respect; a man who 
performed his duties nobly as a Member 
of this body. Then, when our country 
was engaged in war, following the dic- 
tates of his conscience, he resigned from 
this body in order to serve our country 
in the actual conduct of the war in which 
we are now engaged. 

To his widow and children we extend 
our profound sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. To the people of his district and 
to the State of Iowa, we also express our 
feelings of regret in their loss of a great 
citizen. For those of us who served with 
Vince Harrington in this body, I know I 
speak their thoughts and their senti- 
ments when I state that each and every 
one of us in his passing or has sustained 
a personal loss. When the Maker called 
Vince Harrington into the Great Beyond, 
He took unto Himself one of the sweetest 
and most lovable men that any one of 
us has ever met or will meet in our 
journey through life. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
grieves me greatly to learn of the death 
of Vince Harrington. He and I were 
personal friends, both prior to the time 
he went into the service and afterward. 

He has been to my office many times; 
in fact I now occupy the office he occu- 
pied. He was capable, he was honest, he 
was courteous, he was efficient, he was 
very cooperative, and he had a million- 
dollar smile. We shall miss him. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, until this 
morning I had not learned of the passing 
of our former colleague, Vince Harring- 
ton, of Iowa, one of the finest men with 
whom I have ever served. 

Thomas Jefferson, whom I regard as 
the greatest political philosopher of all 
time, said there were three questions to 
be asked of any applicant for public of- 
fice: Is he honest? Is he qualified? Is 
he faithful? Vince Harrington met that 
superb test. 

Not only that but he gave his life in 
defense of his country. I do not know 
the particulars of his death, but I do 
know he will go down as one of the heroes 
of this war. 

Someone has said: 

There is something of pride in the perilous 
hour, 

Whatever be the form in which death may 
lower, 

For fame is there to tell who bleeds, 

And honor’s eye on daring deeds, 


No matter what the particular circum- 
stances were surrounding his untimely 
death Vince Harrington, as I said, will 
always be regarded not only as one of the 
heroes of this war but as one of the heroic 
Members of the American Congress. I 
have never known a man who was more 
conscientious in the discharge of his du- 
ties as a Representative in this body. 
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Shakespeare said: 
What stronger breastplate than a heart un- 
tainted! 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in 
steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 


You could always go to Vince Harring- 
ton and realize that he was talking from 
a conscience unsullied. He was a Chris- 
tian gentleman in every sense of the 
word. 

Our hearts go out to his bereaved loved 
ones. We only regret that there is noth- 
ing we can say or do that will tend to 
lessen the great burden of sorrow they 
are now carrying. IthinkIcan say in all 
sincerity however and with the approval 
of every Member of the House that we 
all share that sorrow with them. 

He was a patriot, a statesman, and a 
worthy representative of the people of 
the great State of Iowa. 

His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
our hearts are saddened today by the 
news that comes to us of the untimely 
passing of our former colleague the gen- 
tleman and soldier, Maj. Vincent F. Har- 
rington, of Iowa. 

It was my pleasure to have known 
Vince closely and well since I first en- 
tered Congress at the beginning of 1939. 
Even prior to that year, I had known 
about Vince through the record that he 
left behind him at our mutual alma 
mater, the University of Notre Dame. 

Vince was a man whom a fellow was 
proud to call his friend. He was an out- 
standing Member of this body and served 
with distinction here for many years. 
He voluntarily left Congress to accept an 
assignment with the Air Transport Com- 
mand and was stationed at Stout Field 
near Indianapolis, Ind., before his duty 
took him to England, where his untimely 
passing occurred a few days ago. In the 
Army, as in Congress, he fulfilled his duty 
with credit to his alma mater, to his 
home State of Iowa, to the Nation, and 
to himself. Certainly no more can be 
said of any man than that he laid down 
his life for his country. May his soul 
rest in peace. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, “Take me 
not away in the midst of my days, O my 
God, Thy years are throughout all gen- 
erations.” This must have been the sen- 
timent of our distinguished friend, Vince 
Harrington, at this time, the day of 
vigor of his manhood. But God designed 
otherwise and he has been called to his 
eternal reward. 

The news of his death in England 
brought back vividly to me a scene at the 
Union Station in Washington 2 years ago 
when Vince, as a fellow member of a 
subcommittee on appropriations, bade 
farewell to his beautiful young wife. We 
then departed on the first lap of a trip 


of inspection of our diplomatic posts in. 


17 countries and the Island of Trinidad, 
all south of the Rio Grande. On a 60- 
day journey, with 52 airplane flights, one 
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begins to appreciate the character and 
personality of a companion. And on 
that trip Vince Harrington endeared 
himself to all his associates. 

True is the statement of the majority 
leader, “He was never heard to say a 
word against another.” 

His promise to his people that he 
would enter the service of his Nation 
should war be declared, found him after 
Pearl Harbor in his country’s cloth. 

That he was a man of conscience was 
demonstrated many times in this body. 
Members from his own State praised 
him today in glowing terms, waxing 
strong in compliment to his sterling 
qualities. For me it suffices to say that 
I knew him well and called him friend. 
May God rest his soul. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 


_ permitted to extend their own remarks 


in the Recorp with regard to our former 
colleague the late Vincent F. Harring- 
ton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I secured permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to insert an 
address on rural electrification delivered 
by our former colleague the Honorable 
Clyde Ellis, of Arkansas. I am advised 
that the cost of printing this speech will 
be $157.50. This, of course, does not 
mean it will add that much cost, because 
we already have the machinery and the 
force to do the printing, so the addi- 
tional cost really will be very small. 

Having received this estimate of cost I 
renew my request that it be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ram- 
SPECK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an excerpt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. : 

(Mr, WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the REecorp.) 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a recent resolution 
adopted by the Los Angeles County 
Council of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that on Tuesday next after 
the legislative business of the day and 


Without 
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other special orders I may address the 
House for 20 minutes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman withhold that until 
the unanimous consent requests have 
been granted? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
I ought to make it now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair willcount. [After counting.] One 
hundred and sixty-nine Members are 
present, not a quorum. 


With- 


Mr. 


move a Call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


names: 
[Roll No. 167] 

Allen, Tl. Gale Morrison, La. 
Andersen, Gallagher Morrison, N. C, 

H. Carl Gavagan Murray, Tenn, 
Andrews Gearhart O’Brien, N. Y. 
Baldwin,Md, Gerlach O'Leary 
Barden Gibson O'Neal 
Barry Gifford O’Toole 
Bates, Ky. Gore Outland 
Bell Gorski Pace 
Bennett, Mich. Grant, Ala. Patman 
Bland Green Pracht 
Boren Hall, Ramey 
Boykin Leonard W. Reed, Ill. 
Burchill, N. Y, Hartley Robinson, Utah 
Byrne Hébert Sabath 
Canfie!d Heffernan Sasscer 
Cannon, Fla, Hill Satterfield 
Cannon, Mo. Horan Schwabe 
Carson, Ohio Jackson Shafer 
Celler Jones Slaughter 
Clason Kearney Smith, Ohio 
Compton Kefauver Smith, W. Va, 
Cullen Kilburn Snyder 
Curley Kilday Somers, N. Y. 
D’Alesandro King Sparkman 
Davis Klein Stevenson 
Dawson Knutson Stockman 
Dickstein Kunkel Sumners, Tex. 
Dies Lambertson Taber 
Douglas Lane Taylor 
Elmer Lea Thomason 
Elston, Ohio Lewis, Colo. Treadway 
Engel, Mich. Luce Vursell 
Fay Ludlow Wadsworth 
Fernandez McCord Walter 
Fish Mansfield, Tex. Wasielewsk! 
Fitzpatrick Martin, Iowa Whelchel, Ga. 
Folger Miller, Mo. Wolcott 
Fulbright Mills Woodrum, Va. 
Fulmer Monkiewicz 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
hundred and twelve Members have an- 
A quorum is 


swered to their names. 


present, 


On motion of Mr. 
proceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


ACQUISITION AND CONVERSION OR CON- 
OF CERTAIN AUXILIARY 
VESSELS, LANDING CRAFT, AND DIS- 
TRICT CRAFT FOR THE UNITED STATES 


STRUCTION 


NAVY 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 


BYRNE, 


Mr. Speaker, 


Three 


further 


in accordance with the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement previously given to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 


of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3715) authorizing the acqui- 
sition and conversion or construction of 
certain auxiliary vessels, landing craft, 
and district craft for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the svate of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3715, with 
Mr. Monroney in th2 chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN], Speaker of the House, and I 
ask unanimous consent that he may be 
permitted to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether it is possible for me 
by saying what I have in my heart to- 
day to say to be helpful to all of us or 
not. I read a great deal, I hear a lot of 
conversation, I hear things and I see 
things on the printed page that I feel 
are very hurtful to the unity of your 
country and mine and if I were going to 
say what would be the subject of my re- 
marks today I would say that I desire to 
speak on some dangerous trends. 

I know that every man and woman in 
this House loves this country. I do not 
doubt the patriotism of a single one of 
you, I do not doubt the patriotism of 
those numberless millions of men and 
women out there. I do know that there 
are complaints about supposed sacrifices. 
I think I know, however, that the people 
in this country who are making the 
greatest sacrifices are complaining the 
least. I think of the mother of six sons, 
a widow, in the district I represent. 
Every one of her sons is in the Army or 
inthe Navy. Sheis not complaining, but 
is meeting her sacrifice as a great Ameri- 
can and has gone out to get herself a 
war job. 

Every day or every week somebody, 
somewhere asks: “What are we going to 
do with England after the war is over?” 
“Is England in diplomacy going to outdo 
us after the war is over?” “What is go- 
ing to be done with this little island or 
that little island or the other little island 
in some sea after this war is over?” “Is 
England going to stride the world like a 
colossus?” 

That is dangerous talk. Anything cal- 
culated to bring about disunity and 
wrong thinking in our own country or 
disunity among us and those allied with 
us is dangerous talk; it is dangerous 
propaganda; 
intelligence of American manhood and 
womanhood that we do not have patriot- 


ism enough and brains enough to sit | 


around a peace table with anybody upon 
the face of the earth. 
I brand expressions like that as ca- 


it is a reflection upon the | 
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the intelligence of those who will repre- 
sent us when this terrible war is over. 

Then somebody says to me: “What are 
we going to do with Russia after the war 
is over?” “What is Russia going to do 
after the war is over?” What I am in- 
terested in in 1943 and 1944 is what Rus- 
sia is doing now. We will settle those 
things after this war is over. 

They ask, “Is Russia going to com- 
munize the world? Will that strang 
doctrine find root in American soil?” Tt 
will only when the people of the United 
States are willing to accept communism, 
and not until then. 

“Is somebody trying to change our 
form of government?” they ask. “An in- 
sidious group somewhere?” Now, listen: 
Under our form of government and the 
way we have of doing, the election of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives each 2 years, the election of a 
President every 4 years, and the election 
of all the Senate each 6 years; this form 
of government of yours and mine is not 
going to be changed until the people, 
exercising their intelligence and an un- 
purchasable ballot, vote to change this 
form of government. 

Another thing, especially since the 
Patton affair, which was tragically un- 
fortunate, the Army has not escaped 
whisperings. Of course, everybody 
knows that mistakes have been made, 
that judgments have gone wrong. If 
in the Army they had had months to 
consider whether or not they would do 
a certain thing, some of the seeming 
mistakes might not have been made. We 
were attacked and we were unprepared 
to defend ourselves. Things had to be 
done in a hurry. Decisions had to be 
made, when you could not even wait 
overnight. I do fear that these men in 
the Army and in the Navy, if criticism 
goes on, and if they are called into the 
open to answer questions that many 
times should be asked in executive ses- 
sion, may themselves come to fear to 
make decisions upon which the fate of 
the Nation or a hemisphere may depend. 

I call your attention to that because 
I know that these earnest men are using 
all of their training, all of their brains, 
and all of their patriotism to do this job 
well, and to do it as quickly as it is pos- 
sible. If the Army and the Navy cannot 
run this war better than any civilian, 
then we should have done away with 
West Point and Annapolis a long time 
ago. 

So when these strange things are 
talked and printed and blared over the 
radio, I hope that we, if we are fortunate 
enough to have a few days among our 
own people during the Christmas season, 
which at its best cannot be a very happy 
Christmas, will go back and try to stamp 
out some of these things among our own 
people. 

Another thing, ceilings for the other 
fellow but not for me; price fixation for 
the other fellow but not for me; uncon- 
trolled inflation on what I have to sell 
but controlled prices on what Iam called 


nards, not only upon the patriotism, but | upon to buy—that just will not work, 
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We can tell the people of America 
a story of production unequaled by any- 
thing in the annals of time. Two things 
stand out in 1942, and will for half a 
century, in my opinion. Onc was the 
swift conversion of American industry 
from what it was doing to the manu- 
facture of the instruments of war, and 
the mass production that they brought 
about. The other was the unexpected 
and successful resistance of Russia. 

Some people say, “Why send so many 
things across the ocean to other 
people?” I would rather send bullets 
and bread to the armies of the Allies to 
fight on their front than to have to send 
more of our boys to fight on all fronts. 

Let me repeat that the people, in my 
opinion, who are complaining the most 
are the ones least justified in complain- 
ing. Iam an average American citizen, 
no better, I know, no worse, I hope, than 
the average. I have no son to give to this 
war or to the reconstruction of a sad and 
stricken world after it is over, and I am 
in the same position as at least 50 per- 
cent of the men and women, I am won- 
dering what sacrifice I have made, and 
I cannot think of a single one. Maybe 
I have been slightly inconvenienced. 
Like the average American, I have had 
all the coffee I needed to drink and 
plenty of sugar to go into it. I have had 
enough gasoline to transact my essen- 
tial business. I have eaten well and 
plenty, as has every other American cit- 
izen, and many of them are eating better 
today than they have ever eaten before. 
Of course, I have bought some bonds, all 
I can afford to buy. That is no sacrifice. 
I will get my money back with interest, 
if these boys who are fighting and dying 
over there win this war for you and 
for me. 

We in this country would not know 
that a war was on if we did not read the 
newspapers, hear the radio, and see the 
vacant chairs in the homes of the coun- 
try. In all probability, a hostile gun will 
never be heard fired inside of this hemi- 
sphere, a bomb in all probability will 
never fall. But when I think of this 
widow that is giving six sons, she is mak- 
ing a sacrifice. When I think of her son 
who has been in command of a sub- 
marine in the Pacific Ocean ever since 
Pearl Harbor; when I think of millions 
of other mothers’ sons who are in the 
Southwest Pacific, wading in the mud 
and murk of vermin-infested islands, 
where if disease does not attack them 
the murderous Jap is behind every stone, 
every stump, and every tree; when I 
think of the sacrifice of these people, I 
would despise myself if I complained 
about my little inconveniences, and that 
is the best or the worst or the greatest 
sacrifice I have made. 

Some people are complaining who 
have improved their position during this 
war. I hate to think it, but as I do 
think it, I must say it, I think some 
groups in this country, at the expense of 
our unity in the war effort, are thinking 
more of their position after the war 
than they are of winning the war now. 
It is a sad commentary upon some 
human beings. 
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Some people just love to be unhappy. 
They just love to be scared. “What is 
Russia going to do to us?” “What is 
England going to do to us?” “What 
are they going to take from wus?” 
“What have they got to give us after 
this thing is over?” “Are we going to 
be able to feed the world after this thing 
is over?” “Are they going to demand 
the bread and the meat that should go 
into the mouths of our people and the 
milk that should go into the stomachs 
of our children, to the deprivation of our 
people here?” Of course, that is not 
going to happen. Ah, my friends, this 
war is not over by a great deal. The 
people of the United States are so geared 
that if we win a little island somewhere 
they think the war is almost over. I 
think anyone who predicts the length 
of a war is dealing in superhazards. 
And I do not predict the length of the 
war in Europe or in Asia. But I cannot 
see anything in this situation, either in 
Europe or in Asia, that would cause me 
to believe it is going to be a short war. 
It is going to take the might and brain 
of every patriot under the flag to do 
this job. Our hands are to the plow. 
We cannot look back. The very fate of 
civilization depends not only on how our 
Army and our Navy act, but how you 
and I act and how you and I respond 
to the necessity of this hour. 

Unity in this war effort we must have. 
And I trust the brains and the patriot- 
ism of Americans after it is all over to 
look after our interests. It is going to 
take the work, the loyalty, and the love of 
every citizen throughout the length and 
breadth of the earth who loves liberty 
and who is willing to sacrifice to preserve 
liberty in this world and make it again 
a decent place in which to live. I am 
Saying this not for you so much as 
hoping that it might get out somewhere 
and might help somebody and might 
stop some complaints which are wholly 
unjustified. When I think of the mil- 
lions of men and women who are making 
the supreme sacrifice in sons in this war, 
when I think of the bravery of the best 
equipped soldiers that ever went to bat- 
tle in the history of mankind, how our 
production has put into their hands the 
greatest instruments of defense and for 
attack of any soldiers ever called to 
battle in all the history of mankind, if 
we do our job on this.front in unity, not 
only here but with those who fight with 
us, God knows, and you know, that the 
boys who wear the uniform will do their 
part. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May], and ask 
unanimous consent that he may speak 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, my pur- 


pose in rising at this time is to merely. 


make a brief statement for the infor- 
mation of the membership of the House 
with reference to the status and the 
progress of the hearings on pending leg- 
islation relating to discharge or muster- 
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out pay of the armed personnel of this 
country. 

We started hearings on this legisla- 
tion with the hope that we would be able 
to bring the legislation to the House by 
tomorrew. Unfortunately, we have 
found ourselves in some difficulty in 
connection with the problems that nat- 
urally arise when one department comes 
before a committee taking one posi- 
tion, another department another posi- 
tion, and still another department a 
different position. We have reached 
the stage where we expect to close hear- 
ings tomorrow. Our hearings begin at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning for tf - last 
session, we hope. After that we will 
refer the matter to a small group of the 
Committee on Military Affairs which, 
with the aid of counsel, both our legis- 
lative counsel and from the various 
departments, we will undertake to whip 
into form as soon as we can a piece of 
legislation that will do justice to all of 
our armed forces. We hope to be able 
to bring it here, at least, not later than 
next Tuesday. I simply wanted the 
House to know that we were not delay- 
ing it; that we were trying to keep our 
feet on the ground, because we find in 
the hearings there have been more than 
600,000 men discharged from the service 
who now have good jobs, and the ques- 
tion will naturally arise whether a man 
who has been in the Army 15 days and 
discharged for some trivial cause, and 
now in a good job, should have as much 
money allowed to him as discharge pay 
as a man who has fought 2 years in 
north Africa or in Italy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself the balance of the 
time. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to acquire and con- 
vert to naval purposes or to undertake 
the construction of 2,500,000 tons of aux- 
iliary vessels and 1,000,000 tons of land- 
ing craft and district craft of such size, 
type, and design as the Secretary of the 
Navy may consider most suited for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Since the beginning of the emergency 
shipbuilding program in June 1940, Con- 
gress has authorized approximately 
3,700,000 tons of auxiliaries, representing 
approximately 1,125 vessels of various 
types. The additional authorization of 
2,500,000 tons provided for in this bill 
will bring the total authorized tonnage 
to approximately 6,200,000 tons. 

It is expected that the vessels to be 
secured under the 2,500,000 tons of au- 
thorization provided for in the bill will 
be divided into three principal groups, as 
follows: 

(A) Vessels now being built by the 
Maritime Commission for the Navy’s ac- 
count are of three principal types, 
namely: 

First. Troop transports, “AP,” involv- 
ing a total of approximately 223,000 
tons. These vessels, bearing the naval 
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designation “AP,” are troop transports of 
the large convoy-loaded type; that is, 
their military function is to carry troops 
fr om a port of embarkation to a port of 
debarkation, utilizing piers and other 
port facilities for the loading and un- 
loading operations. Landing boats for 
amphibious operations are not carried 
on this type of vessel. These vessels are 
now being built by the Maritime Com- 
mission, 

Second. Small assault transports— 
APA—involving a total of approximately 
53,400 tons, These vessels are dis- 
tinguished from the so-called AP ves- 

in two principal respects—namely, 
they are small in size, having a length 
of approximately 400 feet, and being 
assault transports, as distinguished from 
convoy-loaded transports, they will 
carry landing boats which will permit 
the troops transported to be landed on 
a beach for the initial assault on enemy 
shores. The vessels are to be built by 
the Maritime Commission to a special 
design worked out jointly by the Mari- 
time Commission with the Navy. 

Third. Escort aircraft carriers— 
CVE—involving approximately 121,150 
tons. These are vessels which are being 
constructed to a special Maritime Com- 
mission design, and are provided with 
flight deck permitting planes to take 

“iy meke return landings. The pri- 
y purpose of these ships is to act as 
a part of convoys of merchant vessels, 
ipplying the air escort for the convoy. 
They have also played an important 
in furnishing air support for the 
ng operations at north Africa, 

“o 1e Aleutians, and the Gilberts. 

sels to be built by the Mari- 
Camel for the Navy’s account 
are . of five principal types, namely: 

First. Convoy- loaded transports and 
cargo vessels—AP-AK—involving ap- 
proximately 340,000 tons. As convoy- 
loaded vessels, these ships are intended 
to transport troops and cargo from one 
port to another. The troop’ transports 
will be somewhat smaller in size than 
those heretofore described. 

Assault transports—APA—in- 
ing a total of approximately 159 ,200 

These will be vessels similar in 

irpose to those described above. These 
aioe will be converted from Maritime 
Commission C-3 hulls and from Mari- 

Commission Victory-type hulls. 
ch of these ships will carry a com- 
lete combat team of troops. In addi- 
to carry ying the landing boats for 
these troops on enemy shores, 
they will “ 0 carry two or three tank 
lighters for landing tanks with the 
troons., 

Third. Assault cargo ships—AKA—in- 
volving a total of approximately 135,000 
tons. These ships are cargo vessels de- 

med to accompany the assault trans- 
ports which carry the troops to the point 
of actual combat. The assault cargo 
ships carry vehicles, gasoiine, tank 
lighters, and other equipment for the 
treops landed from the assault trans- 
A certain rafio of these cargo 
vessels must accompany every movement 
in which assault transports are used. 
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Fourth. General communication 
ships—AGC—involving a total of approx- 
imately 40,500 tons. These vessels are 
equipped to serve as headquarters and 
communication information centers— 
flag ships—for the commands or portions 
of commands of amphibious movements. 

Fifth. Tenders—bearing various naval 
designations—involving a total of ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons. his group 
will embrace a fairly wide range of ves- 
sels, such as tenders or repair ships for 
various classes of operating vessels, in- 
cluding diesel-engine-driven smaller 
craft, airplane engine overhaul ships, 
antisubmarine and antitorpedo net- 
carrying vessels, barracks ships for the 
men who will operate the tenders, stores 
issue ships, and so forth. It is expected 
that the majority of these vessels will be 
converted from Maritime Commission 
Liberty-type hulls. These conversions 
are relatively simple in their scope and 
can be accomplished in quite a short 
time. 

(C) Vessels to be acquired by transfer 
from the Army: This category involves 
approximately 250,000 tons of vessels to 
be secured by transfer from the Army. 
It is expected that the vessels will be of 
two principal types, namely, small cargo 
vessels and combination troop transport 
and cargoships. They are-existing ships 
now in service in the Southwest Pacific. 
Details as to the characteristic~ of these 
vessels are not now available. 

The total tonnage represented by the 
several types enumerated above is 2,022,- 
250 tons. This leaves a working balance 
of 477,750 tons which may be utilized by 
the Navy in several ways. With this 
working balance, as the war progresses, 
it may be necessary to construct new 
types not heretofore built to meet war 
emergencies. The committee feels that 
this working balance of 477,750 tons is a 
fair and equitable leeway. It may be 
taken up in destroyer tenders, submarine 
tenders, seaplane tenders, ammunition 
ships, fleet oil tankers, repair ships, sal- 
vage vessels, and any and all types of 
auxiliaries necessary to support the fleet 
and aid in the amphibious warfare. 

The fiscal arrangements by which the 
Navy will acquire the 2,500,000 tons au- 
thorized by the bill will be as follows 

Of the total tonnage—apprc oximately 
1,772,250 tons—now building or to be 
built the Maritime Commission for. 
the Navy’s account Navy will reim- 
burse the Commis: ion in full for the cost 
of construction involved in the building 
of the small assault transports—APA— 
and the escort aircraft carriers—CVE— 
in accordance with the terms of agree- 
ments w! hich have already been effected 
between the two agencies. The cost to 
the Maritime Commission of building 
the balance of the —— is not to 
ke reimbursed by the Navy, but, as is 
provided by section 2 of the bill, this cost 
will be borne by the Commission out of 
its own appropriations. It is understood 
that provision for such expenditures has 
been made in the Budget which the 
Commission is currently presenting to 
Congress and that the amount involved 
is apprcximately $900,000,000. 
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The 250,000 tons of vessels to be ac- 
quired by the Navy through transfers 
from the Army will be acquired without 
any exchange of funds between the two 
agencies in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of July 11, 1919 (41 
Stat. 132; 10 U. S. C., sec. 1274), which 
provides as follows: 

The interchange without compensation 
therefor, of military stores, supplies, and 
equipment of every character, including real 
estate owned by the Government, is h are by 
authorized between the Army 
upon the request of the he ad « of one service 
and with the approval of the head of the 
other service. 


So much of the approximate balance 
of 500,000 tons as may be acquired by 
the Navy through the medium of new 
construction undertaken by the Mari- 
time Commission for the Navy’s account, 
or through the medium of additional 
transfers of vessels from the Army, will 
involve no reimbursement by the Navy 
of expenditures incurred by either the 
Maritime Commission or the Army. The 
cost of so much of the balance as may be 
acquired through the medium of new 
construction undertaken by the Navy 
directly with its own contractors or 
through acquisitions from sources other 
than the Maritime Commission or the 
Army, will, of course, have to be borne 
out of Navy appropriations. 

As previously sta med. the Navy is com- 
mitted to reimburse the Maritime Com- 
mission in full for ‘the cost of the con- 
struction of the escort aircraft carriers 
and the small assault transports which 
are now being built. With respect to the 
balance of the 1,772,250 tons which the 
Commission is building or will build for 
the Navy’s account, a large number of 
items of machinery and special equip- 
ment are to be furnished by the Navy, 
and the cost of these items must be 
borne by Navy appropriation. In addi- 
tion, the total cost of ordnance for all 
these vessels must be borne by the Navy. 
Similarly, in the case of the 250,000 tons 
of vessels to be transferred to the Navy 
from the Army, the cost of ordnance and 
certain items of conversion must be 
borne by Navy appropriations. ;. The total 
cost to the Navy of these items ; Di lus such 
portion of the cost of the bal: 2 of ap- 
proximately 500,000 tons as 
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may uitimately bear, is estimated at $2,- 
750,000,000, inclusive of ordnance. 

Over 300 auxiliary vessels are to be 
acquired or constructed with the auxil- 
lary tonnage authorized in this bill. The 
total cost to the Government is esti- 


mated to be $3,750,000, are of which $2,- 
750,000,0C0 is the estima ount th 
will come out of naval fund 

Of the tonnage authorized for landing 
craft, over 830 such craft will be con- 
structed at an estimated cost of $1,820,- 
660,000 which will all come from naval 
appropriations. 

The estimated cost of the ordnance for 
the vessels and landing craft to be ac- 
quired by the Navy is included in the 
sums I have just mentioned. 

This program will, therefore, 
Government, according to present esti- 
mates, $5,570,000,090. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the bill make any 
provision for tankers to supply the Navy 
with fuel? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
are taken care of. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I think the 
chairman should advise the committee 
that while this type of landing craft is 
new, yet they have been tested out in 
actual warfare conditions and their value 
ebsolutely proven. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is correct. Many of them have al- 
ready been built. I would not have made 
this statement unless there had appeared 
in the paper this morning an article stat- 
ing that some 25,000 ships of this char- 
acter have already been completed and 
they have been used successfully in our 
landing operations under battle con- 
ditions. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, in making this very clear 
statement the gentleman from Georgia 
has stated that this bill represented an 
expenditure of $5,700,000,000. Can the 
gentleman tell me approximately how 
much money the Navy still has as an un- 
expended balance from appropriations 
heretofore made? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
total appropriations? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am sorry, 
I cannot; but I may say that the gentle- 
man may rest assured the Navy is getting 
value received for every dollar spent. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I did not 
mean that. The only point I am trying 
to make is that we may be appropriating 
money faster than they can make con- 
tracts satisfactorily. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We may be 
appropriating money to meet future con- 
ditions, but the Navy anticipates certain 
things will arise and therefore they must 
have the money to meet those conditions. 

The deficiency bill which will soon 
come back to us from the Senate carries 
the contract authorization to carry out 
this program, though Congress has not 
yet authorized it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentieman yieid for a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Under what type of 
contract will this equipment be con- 
structed, cost plus or what? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Some of it 
might be on a cost-plus basis and some 
by competitive bid. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Has the 
gentleman or his committee had occa- 


Yes; they 


From the 


I yield to 
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sion to check the activities of the Mari- 
time Commission in connection with the 
barge-building program in which 160 
were built but not used? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can only 
say that we contract with the Maritime 
Commission like we contract with any 
one else. We have not gone into the 
question to see whether the Maritime 
Commission is a good agency for the 
Navy to contract with or not. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON: May I 
mention to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs that there have 
been some 120 barges built for the carry- 
ing of oil and liquids designed by an in- 
dividual who never had any experience 
in that line. They are all docked at the 
present time because they have humped 
in the middle and are no good. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That may 
be true. Many mistakes have been made, 
but that is one of the unfortunate things 
about war. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no ques- 
tions members of the Committee desire 
to ask with reference to particular de- 
tails, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. DoIun- 
derstand that all of these craft that are 
now being built and covered by this ap- 
propriation are being built under present 
designs? They are not being redesigned 
except to correct minor mistakes that 
have occurred? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Navy 
has eomplete control over what the 
Maritime Commission builds for the 
Navy and they are built according to 
Navy design, not according to Maritime 
Commission design. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I might 
point out an interesting fact that we 
discovered out on the west coast. The 
Navy in taking over ships from the Mari- 
time Commission spent a great deal of 
money in remodeling and redesigning 
ships that were ready to go into service 
for the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I inserted, 
by direction of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, a provision in an appropriation 
bill which gave the Navy Department 
complete control as.to the design and 
type of ship that the Maritime Commis- 
sion builds from that date on down to 
the present time. Prior to that time the 
Navy was taking ships from the Mari- 
time Commission that were built not for 
the Navy and not of a Navy design, but 
of general shipbuilding design, and they 
had to be converted. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. They 
converted an ordinary ship from a cargo 
ship to a refrigerator ship and when they 
had that work 90 percent completed, they 


reconverted the ship back the other way. . 


Mr, WHITTINGTON, Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I understand 
when this bill was referred to the com- 
mittee it had in it some $200,000,000, 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. The 
gentleman has the wrong bill in mind. 
This bill is reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, it is in ac- 
cordance with the financial program of 
the President and has been approved by 
the Budget. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It has been 


approved by the Budget for the entire 
amount recommended in the bill? 
In this bill, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
yes. + 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. May I 
say that I approve, and I think the Amer- 
ican people not only approve but are 
very much pleased with, the splendid 
record that the Navy of the United 
States has made in this war, especially 
of late weeks in connection with the 
great activity in the Pacific area. May 
I say also that the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs who is han- 
dling this bill, and his committee, has 
the complete confidence of the House 
because the members of that committee 
and the chairman have always demon- 
strated their knowledge of the subject 
and I feel whatever that committee 
brings to the House the House can fully 
follow with assurance. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee on Naval Affairs at 
a most careful executive hearing on this 
bill, heard Admiral Horne, Chief of 
Naval Operations and the ranking mili- 
tary men in the Navy under Admiral 
King, who is not in the city. Those gen- 
tlemen appeared before the committee 
and urged immediate enactment of this 
authorization. It is so urgent that the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in the 
deficiency bill has authorized contracts 
to be made. 

The committee feels that while this 
is a large expenditure they are clearly 
justified in asking approval of this bill. 

With reference to the district craft, 
it is not the intention of the Navy De- 
partment to build any district craft out 
of the tonnage provided for that pur- 
pose without coming back to the com- 
mittee and justifying the need for such 
craft. So you may rest assured that 
this tonnage will be used up in auxiliary 
ships of the type and kind that I have 
pointed out and in landing craft that 
are so essential and necessary to carry 
on effectively and vigorously the war- 
fare against the enemy. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? ' 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The distinguished gen- 
tleman has indicated with some grati- 
fication, as I take it, that a survey of 
the gentleman’s committee indicated 
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that under renegotiation of the con- 
tracts let in this ship-building program 
th y show a profit not in excess of 4 
percent. Did I understand the gentle- 
man correctly? That is after taxes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. In order that that state- 
ment may be understcod, do I correctly 
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dure that 4-percent figure the gentleman 
used represents a profit of 4 percent 
based upon gross volume of business 
transacted, or 4 percent based upon in- 
vested capital? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It represents 
4 percent of the contract for the particu- 
lar ship. For instance, if the battleship 
South Dakota costs $80,000,000 after re- 
negotiation and after taxes, the disclo- 
sure is to the effect that the shipbuilder 
would have a net profit of 4 percent. 
Before renegotiation it was running 
about 11 percent. 

Mr. KEEFE. The point I want to get 
from the gentleman is this. I have in 
mind a company with an invested capi- 
tal of $100,000, that did a business of 
$1,000,000 gross building boats. Now 
they are allowed after taxes 4 percent 
profit? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. On what? 

Mr, KEEFE. On the $1,000,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. On the con- 
tract for that particular ship. 

Mr. KEEFE. Which in gross means 4 
percent on the million dollars, if their 
contract amounted to $1,000,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They would 
make $40,000. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is 40 percent upon 
their invested capital of $100,000. 

Mr VINSON of Georgia. The reason 
I was making that statement is to justify 
a strong renegotiation statute. In the 
case of one submarine company that was 
not subject to renegotiation because 
their submarines were delivered before 
the renegotiation law went into effect, 
their profit was 27 percent after taxes. 

Mr. KEEFE. The point I want to make 
is that I do not believe it should be given 
out that these concerns that are engaged 
n the shipbuilding business are making 
nly 4 percent. The average person un- 
erstands that to be 4 percent upon their 
invested capital, but as a matter of fact 
they are making about 40 or 50 percent 
on their capital. Is not that true? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; the gen- 
tleman is in error. Let the gentleman 
read the document I will send him. 

Mr KEEFE. The gentleman admitted 
that my statement of facts was correct, 
that the man would make $40,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

itleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had two or three requests for 
time to discuss this measure, but in view 
of the developments those requests have 
been withdrawn. I therefore yield back 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
nan, I ask unanimous consent that the 

1 may onsidered as read and be 
RecorD at this point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to acquire and 
convert or to undertake the construction of 
2,500,000 tons, or such portion thereof as may 
be directed by the President, of auxiliary 
vessels and 1,000,000 tons of landing craft and 
district craft, such auxiliary vessels, landing 
craft, and district craft to be of such size, 
type, and design as the Secretary may con- 
sider best suited for the prosecution of the 
war, such vessels to be in addition to those 
heretofore authorized. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be recessary to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, That no sums ex- 
pended by the Maritime Commission from 
funds appropriated to it for the construction 
of vessels which are transferred to the Navy 
shall be reimbursed from naval appropria- 
tions, except to the extent of agreements 
existing on the effective date of this act: Pro- 
vided further, That vessels acquired by the 
Navy from the Maritime Commission without 
reimbursement shall not be disposed of ex- 
cept by return to the Maritime Commission. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House, 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Monroney, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 3715) authorizing the ac- 
quisition and conversion or construction 
of certain auxiliary vessels, landing 
craft, and district craft for the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day deliver to the 
White House, for forwarding to the 
President, for his approval, bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 2188. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the payment of allowance on death 
of officer or enlisted man to widow, or person 
designated, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3070. An act to repeal the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts, to establish quotas, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3363. An act extending the time 
within which applications under section 722 
of the Internal Revenue Code must be made; 

H. R. 247. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Richard Dodge Beale, deceased; 

H.R. 937. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Luther Clyde Nanny; 

H. R. 1973. An act for the relief of Albert 
Ferguson and Ozelle Ferguson; 

H. R. 2190. An act for the relief of Mar- 
guerite R. McElroy; 
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H.R. 2289. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; 

H.R. 3309. An act to suspend temporarily 
the application of sections 3114 and 3115 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the fortieth anniversary of the first 
airplane flight by Wilb*-r and Orville Wright; 
and 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution 
the time limit for immunity. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. OUTLAND (at 
the zequest of Mr. Macnuson), for 1 day 
on account of illness. 


THE LATE LAWRENCE LEWIS 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a very sad mission to perform this 
afternoon. It is with deep sorrow that 
I inform the House of the passing of our 
beloved colleague the Honorable Law- 
RENCE LEWIS, who represented the First 
District of Denver, Colo., in this body 
for the past 11 years. 

The passing of our colleague does not 
come as a surprise because we know he 
has been critically ill for a number of 
days. However, we are never ready for 
news of this kind. It leaves us, who knew 
our colleague so well, with very heavy 
hearts indeed. 

Mr. LEwIs was dean of the Colorado 
delegation, having come to this body in 
the year 1933. He served for a time on 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and for 
the past few years on the Committee on 
Rules. He has been one of the prominent 
and influential Members of this House. 

LAWRENCE Lewis was beloved by all 
who knew him. I cannot recall hearing 
anyone say anything against him. So 
far as I know, he had no enemies. 

When I was first elected to this body 
in the fall of 1940 I received a rather long 
letter from LAWRENCE LEWIS congratu- 
lating me on my election and offering to 
do anything he could to help me as a 
new Member of Congress. 

I remember on the day I arrived in 
Washington LAWRENcE LEwIs came to my 
office to greet me and made me feel at 
home. LAWRENcE LEWIS was of that dis- 
position. He told me that politics were 
largely forgotten after men were elected 
to Congress and it then became our duty 
and privilege to werk together side by 
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affiliations. 
I found that true with Lawrence LEwIs 
and with my other colleagues here. Col 
orado has lost one of her leading citizer 
and most distinguished public 
LAWRENCE LEwis served his State 
people well. He worked unceasingly for 
their interests. He putin long hours ey 
ery day representing not only the First 
District of Coloredo, but the entire State, 
end the West, and this Nation. Weread, 
Mr. Speaker, every day of the casualties 
in this war and of the brave boys whoa 
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dying on the battle fronts the world over. 
I say that LawRENCE Lewis is a casualty 
just as truly as if he had lost his life in 
ectual conflict. LAWRENCE LEWIS gave up 
his life here in Washington fighting and 
working for those things which he held 
s0 dear, and striving to the utmost of his 
ability to serve his constituency and his 
country. LAWRENCE Lewis had not been 
well for the past year. He went to the 
hospital last fall immediately after his 
election and had just returned to his seat 
here in September, eager to assume his 
full responsibilities and take up his work 
again. The spirit indeed was willing but 
the flesh was weak, and after a few weeks 
he was compelled to quit. So today we 
mourn the passing of LAwrRENcE LEwIs. 
He took great pride in the fact that for 
several years he never missed a roll call 
of this House. Today he answered the 
roll call in a higher body. 
I cannot say, and I will not say 
He is dead—he is just away. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
indeed a great shock to me, as I know it 
was to each of you, to learn this after- 
noon of the passing of the Congressman 
from the First District of Colorado, Hon. 
LAWRENCE LEwIs. It was just 2 years 
ago today that I was elected to serve in 
this body, and a few weeks later Mr. 
LewIs came down and stood here with me 
in the Well of the House when I took the 
oath of office. I shall always think of 
him as sitting down there in the front 
row, listening and watching, as we from 
Colorado used to think, the watchdog for 
his and our Colorado. 

We knew that Mr. Lewis had been in 
failing health for thé past 2 years, and 
during the past year he had been able 
to serve only occasionally. However, I 
was not prepared for the news of his 
death a few minutes ago. Colorado, may 
I call to your attention, is a small State 
in population. We have four Represent- 
etives in the House and two in the Sen- 
ate. If Iam not mistaken, we have lost 
three of these men, Members of this 
House, within the last 4 years, and one 
Senator. That is rather a costly cas- 
ualty list since the beginning of these 
war problems. LAWRENCE LEWIS was in- 
deed a war casualty. He watched, he 
studied, and he worried over the things 
that were and are happening. He wasa 
man of great culture. I do not believe 
that he had an enemy in the world. He 
was a man of courtesy. He was a man 
who had great affection for those who 
knew him and who loved him. He was 
recognized in Colorado as one of the 
leaders of our State and a man of un- 
usual ability and of unquestioned char- 
acter and integrity. We in Colorado, 
and especially our congressional delega- 
ticn, can ill afford to lose the leadership 
of LAWRENCE LEwISs. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has been doubly saddened today. 
We had a double saddening not so long 
ago on the occasion of the loess of two of 

ur distinguished Members. Today 
comes the announcement that the House 
of Representatives has lost a distin- 
guished former Member and our late dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
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from Colorado (Mr. Lewts]. It is dif- 
ficult on an occasion of this kind to ex- 
press one’s thoughts. One gropes for 
adequate words to express the deep feel- 
ing that he is possessed of in the knowl- 
edge that a dear friend and colleague 
has been called into the Great Beyond by 
the Maker. To me, the outstanding 
traits of our late colleague were his se- 
riousness, his profound devotion to duty, 
and the fact that he exemplified to the 
greatest extent humanly possible to all 
of his colleagues and his fellow men the 
important message that power, whether 
obtained through political preferment or 
the possession of wealth or the occupying 
of position of any kind, is a trust. He 
always exercised his powers as a Mem- 
ber of this body and the responsibilities 
that were imposed upon him as a great 
trust. That, in my opinion, is the very 
essence of the success of a democracy, 
that those charged with responsibility 
of position, no matter what that position 
may be, but particularly in public life, 
have imposed upon them a great trust; 
that the power they have is not a per- 
sonal power, but one to be exercised for 
the good of the Nation and for the good 
of the people in the effort to attain these 
common objectives that our great. Gov- 
ernment stands for and that sooner or 
later we are going to be judged by some 
one who is not of this world and to 
Him—God Himself—we must make an 
accountability for the manner in which 
we exercise the power that is temporar- 
ily ours and which we possess and exer- 
cise doing our lifetime. We must ac- 
count for the fact that we exercised it 
not arbitrarily but asa trust. That fol- 
lows the other great premise upon which 
our Government is based, that this is “a 
Government of laws and not of men,” 
and in order for it to be “a Government 
of laws and not of men” power, wher- 
ever it is vested, temporarily as it is, in 
the case of all of us in public life, must 
be exercised not as a personal possession, 
but as something temporarily entrusted 
to us by the people distinctly as a great 
and grave trust. Of course, we are all 
human and we make human mistakes. 
That is to be expected. But in the over- 
all picture of the life of all of us, and I 
except no man, that I have ever served 
with, in these times, recognizing our own 
human weaknesses. and our frailties, I 
say that it is our strength that every man 
that I have served with, in the over-a!l 
picture, has always, in my opinion, had 
in mind that the power, whatever it 
might be, to the extent we possessed 
it, is a trust and not something that is a 
personal possession. It is a power that 
we are not to use in an arbitrary manner. 
My late colleague exemplifies that in 
his seriousness, his depth, his personal- 
ity, the manner in which he approached 
the consideration of all legislation. It 
was refreshing to all of us to be together 
in his presence. I always left LAWRENCE 
Lewis with a feeling that I was inspiréd 
by having been in his presence. 
LAWRENCE LEWIS died in the line of 
duty. For months, as we all know, he 
has been seriously ill. He had been in 
the hospital. He had been convalescing. 
Yet, when he should not have done so, 
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he came back to the floor of the House. | 
can remember on several occasions say. 
ing to him, “Lawrence, do not stay on the 
floor too much.” The strain of a con- 
troversial debate on the floor is intense 
upon us. Those of us who enjoy norma] 
health feel its strain. There are times 
when emotions are such that it arouses 
in us human feelings of excitement, and 
we all feel the effects of it. That is par- 
ticularly so in the case of any Member 
who is not feeling well. On several occa- 
sions when controversy was running 
rampant throughout the Chamber—and 
that is to be expected at times—I have 
suggested that he remove himself from 
the atmosphere, because we were all feel- 
ing the effects of intense debate. But he 
stuck to his duty. He was on this floor 
when his health was such that he should 
not have been here. That is another ex- 
ample he leaves with us, the example of 
devotion to duty. 

We all have our weaknesses, yet our 
strengths are such that we all have 
something that is an inspiration and an 
example to those we serve with. 

Iam at a loss to adequately express my 
thoughts, but in the over-all picture of 
what the life of this fine gentleman 
meant, fitting into the life and traditions 
of our country, he was an outstanding 
exemplar of everything that is high and 
noble. During his lifetime he has nobly 
lived up to the great traditions that we 
inherit from past generations of Ameri- 
cans, and which we of today possess—the 
institutions of government that we enjoy. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield. to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr, MIcHENER]. 

Mr, MICHENER,. Mr. Speaker, we are 
again reminded of the uncertainly of life. 
A few minutes ago the flag on the staff 
of the Capitol descended to half mast, a 
silent reminder that the Grim Reaper 
has again invaded our ranks. When the 
Death Angel beckoned this time it was to 
summon the distinguished Representa- 
tive, LAWRENCE Lewis, from Colorado. 

We all knew him, and to know him was 
to love him. Gentle, kind, patient, abie, 
honest, and reliable. No man ever ques- 
tioned the courage or integrity of Law- 
RENCE LEWIS. 

After he had been in Congress for a 
short time, he told me that he was con- 
vinced that the first requisite in a suc- 
cessful career in Congress was to gain 
and retain the respect and confidence of 
his colleagues. His 10-year service here 
is conclusive proof that he followed the 
formula which he had suggested for him- 
self. He was not spectacular. He was 
real and genuine and, in the language so 
well understood in his western country, 
he was all wool and a yard wide. Larry 
Lewis thought always of accomplish- 
ment rather than publicity. A fervent 
believer in Jeffersonia.. democracy, he 
often expressed distress at some modern 
tendencies. To him, his country com- 
manded greater allegiance than any 
group, bloc, or party. As we think in 
retrospect, we are all agreed that he lived 
the good life and made the good fight. 
It is with sad hearts that we pause in the 
midst of a busy legislative day to pay our 
tribute to the life, character, and mem- 
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ory of this splendid man. We sympa- 
thize with his friends and his family. 

Mr. Speaker, when Larry LEwis left us, 
the city of Denver, the State of Colorado, 
and the Nation lost a real asset. The 
world is better because he lived init. We 
shall miss him much. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
CARLSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kansas is recognized, 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, in the passing of LAWRENCE 
Lewis, not only the First District of Colo- 
rado, but also the Central West and the 
Nation have lost a very able, conscien- 
tious legislator. He was kind, genial, 
easy to work with, a true gentleman at all 
times. It so happens that my congres- 
sional district and the district Mr. LEwis 
represented had problems dealing with 
flood control and irrigation and problems 
dealing with air routes and transporta- 
tion that were comparable and closely 
related. We worked together on these 
problems, I never knew a finer man to 
work with than LawrENce LEwIs. 


the motto of service, a motto that ran 
along the line that we were going through 
this life but once and must take advan- 
tage of every opportunity given us to ren- 
der service. 

He was not well during the last few 
years; he had a cross to bear; but re- 
gardless of that he was the same noble 
character. Iam going to miss him very 
much. God bless his memory. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. COLMER]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that we are all deeply shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of our good 
friend LAWRENCE LEwIs a few hours ago. 
It was my privilege to serve on the im- 
portant Committee on Rules with this 
distinguished son of Colorado. In fact, 
I sat next to him on the committee and 
learned to know him well. I feel that 
my own life has been enriched by this 
intimate association with our late friend 
and colleague. 

LAWRENCE LEWIS was possessed of 
many splendid virtues, He was a man 
of kindly disposition, of abiding faith 
in his fellow man, and of a most inquisi- 
tive mind. But I think that those of us 
who knew him best can all agree upon 
one spendid asset possessed by this man 
of sterling character—and that was his 
consistent devotion to his duties, I 
doubt if there is a Member of this House 
who worked harder on the legislation 
considered by this body than did Law- 
RENCE LEWIs during his tenure of office. 
I dare say that there were few bills that 
were considered upon the floor of this 
House that did not receive the closest 
scrutiny and study from this son of legis- 
lative toil. He regarded his duties here 
as a representative of his people in this 
great legislative body as a high sense of 
trust. No legislation was treated lightly 
by him. 

LAWRENCE LEWIS was an able repre- 
sentative of his people, He was an asset 


It | 
seemed as though he had but one motto, | 








to this House. His kindly and solicitous 
interest in its membership endeared him 
to his colleagues generally. His district, 
his State, and the country will miss him 
greatly. He was a splendid type of 
American citizenship. 

Mr, CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. RAMspPEcK]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
earlier years of my service in Congress 
my office was located on the same cor- 
ridor with that of Lawrence LEwis and 
we came to be great friends. I came to 
an understanding of the gentle nature 
the man had, of his devotion to his duty 
here, of the careful way in which he 
studied each legislative act that came 
before the House; and then I observed 
the daily attendance of LAWRENCE LEWIS 


| upon this floor. 


Since his illness I have missed his 
presence in the first seat to the right of 
the center aisle where he nearly always 
sat. I know of no man with whom I 


have served here whose nature was more | 


gentle, whose attention to duty was more 
conscientious, and who was freer from 
criticism of his fellow man that Law- 
RENCE LEWIs. He was a great servant of 
the people, a fine friend, a true Ameri- 


| can, and we all will miss him greatly. 
Speaker, I | 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
GRANT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks on the passing of our late 
colleague the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
Harrington, and further that my remarks 
may appear in the Recorp for the earlier 
part of the day following the eulogies to 
Mr. Harrington. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of Lawrence LEWIS a man has 
passed from the service of this House who 
commended himself to me because of the 
gentle characteristics of his personality 
and because of his devotion to duty in 
the congressional seat which he held. 

There are certain individuals in this 
body on both sides of the aisle that we 
come to know and associate with more 
closely than others. It was my pleasure, 
and I shall ever remember it as such, to 
hear him talk on many occasions not so 
much about pending legislation but on 
the worth-whileness of life and its re- 
sponsibility; and it isin that manner that 
I today recall LAWRENCE LEWIs. 

During the middle of August I was in 
Denver, Colo., for a brief time. Because 
of Mr. Lrewrs’s illness I was unable to 
call upon him personally, but among the 
fine citizens of that community to whom 
I mentioned the name LAWRENCE LEWIS 
the unanimous response was that he 
was a good man and an excellent repre- 
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sentative. Then only a few days ago, 
talking with Lawrence Lewis here at the 
Capitol itself I impressed upon him what 
an earlier speaker today said, that we felt 
perhaps he should lessen his labors in 
this body. I recall the essence of his 
response. It was: “I have a duty to my 
people and I worry about my country.” 
I hope and trust all of us in a certain 
measure can also remember that we as 
individuals have a duty here in the Con- 
gress and that we too have a very deep 
concern for our Republic. 

Such men as LAWRENCE LEWIS are 
worthy of the highest commendation and 
the most reverent memory. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
word of the death of Lawrence Lewis 
came to me as a distinct shock and as a 
deep personal loss. I first became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Lewis upon my arrival 
here in Congress 5 years ago. He repre- 
sented the First Congressional District of 
Colorado which included the city of Den- 
ver, a city which was named aiter a most 
distinguished son of my own community, 


| Gen. James W. Denver. 


Mr. Lewis and I had a number of most 


| enjoyable talks about Denver, the history 


of Colorado and the services of General 
Denver to that great State. The fact 
that the founder of his city came from 
my home community created a tie be- 
tween us that soon blossomed into friend- 
ship. I learned his character, and to 
appreciate the quiet manliness that was 
his, and to respect the soundness of judg- 
ment which he displayed on all occasions. 
Later it was my pleasure to serve with 
him on the Rules Committee in the 
House. He was not able to take his place 
on that great committee the first part of 
his year, but came back to us this autumn 
time, weakened from his illness. I said 
to him then that I hoped he would take 
things slowly and not overdo. He replied 
to me, in about the same words that he 
spoke to my colleague from West Vir- 
ginia, that he was anxious to get back 
in the harness and to again take up his 
in the Congress of the United 
States; that he was more happy here per- 
forming his duties for his people than 
anywhere else in the world. 

LAWRENCE LEwis served his State and 
his Nation well. He gave his life in the 
service of his country as a Member of 
this House in wartime. He is a fallen 
soldier on the home front. His name will 
be written high on the Nation’s roll of 
honor. He will continue to live in the 
hearts and memories of those of us with 
whom he served in these historic Halls. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 


| yield to the gentleman from Montana 


{Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not add to the memorable and beautiful 
tributes that have been paid the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Colorado, 
{Mr. Lewis]. He represented a neigh- 
boring State of mine, Colorado. I knew 
LAWRENCE LEwis as a friend. Indeed, it 
seems that was only yesterday when I 
first became a Member of this House. 
Naturally, we fellows who come here fro: 
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the, western country where the popula- 
tion is sparse, where our number in this 
House is small, and our problems are 
great and our responsibilities heavy, we 
sort of cling together, so to speak. He 
was one of the first gentlemen with whom 
I became acquainted. He helped mea lot. 

He was not only a statesman but he 
was a great lawyer. I knew of his work 
in the courts not only of Colorado but 
also in the courts of adjacent States to 
that great State. He would have graced 
with dignity any position that required 
great legal attainment. In fact, as a 
lawyer I always thought he would be 
sort of lonesome with the average as- 
sembly of lawyers. 

In addition to that, I have served on 
unofficial committees of the House with 
Mr. LEwIs, where we were trying to get 
what we thought was our due and what 
was coming to us in the western country. 
Our probiems were alike. We sympa- 
thized with each other. I learned to know 
him intimately and to love and admire 
him. In addition to that we happened 


to live in the same hotel in Washington 
I spent many eve- 


here for some time. 
nings with him. 

Mr. Speaker, knowing him as I did, 
I do not think a finer soul ever embarked 
out on that echoless sea. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. O’Haral. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of these beautiful tributes to our 
late colleague, Mr. Lewrs of Colorado, I 
cannot help but call attention to the 
fact that when he returned from his seri- 
ous illness this last autumn to the beau- 
tiful demonstration of the affection in 
which he was held when Members of 
this House stood and applauded and 
cheered him upon his return to the seat 
which he customarily occupied in the 
front row. That was perhaps more ap- 
preciated by him than any other thing 
we could say today. 

When I first came to Congress my of- 
fice was near the office of Mr. Lewis, 
and we often walked to and from the 
House together. In that way I became 
acquainted with that shy, most kindly, 
and human individual. I always felt 
that Mr. LEwIs was a true representative 
of his district. I do not know of any- 
one who was more concerned about the 
problems of the people in his district 
than was Mr. LEwiIs. 

In his failing health and under war 
conditions, with the additional prob- 
lems he had, it must have been a ter- 
trific strain upon him to carry on as 
nobly as he did. Everyone in this House 
is hard working and conscientious, but I 
do not Know anyone who was more hard 
working or more concerned about his du- 
ties than was Mr. Lewis. Each of us 
who had the slightest acquaintance with 
him deeply regrets his passing and in 
his passing we will miss him in the days 
to come. 

His district, State, and Nation have 
lost a loyal, efficient, conscientious, and 
patriotic Representative. 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I | bordered on the demagogic. 


yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Drewry]. 
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Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of LAWRENCE LEwWIs comes as a shock 
to me. Of course, I knew of his serious 
illness. Only recently I had spoken to 
him and inquired about his health. He 
said he thought he was recovering. In 
this room are memories of men like 
LAWRENCE LEWIS, men who served their 
country faithfully and conscientiously 
and perhaps paid the penalty for their 
assiduous attention to their duty as Rep- 
resentative. LAWRENCE LEWIS was a 
member of the Democratic national con- 
gressional committee representing the 
State of Colorado, and always brought 
to the work of that committee the same 
attention, thought, and faithfulness that 
he showed in other endeavors of life. He 
was one of the most faithful Members 
of the House. He attended regularly 
the sessions, and, as has been men- 
tioned by others, I recall his sitting here 
in his usual seat giving close attention 
and serious thought to every Member 
who spoke. He had a pleasant, agree- 
able manner and a sweet temper to his 
fellow men. Such qualities of mind and 
heart gave him a high place in the es- 
teem of his colleagues. I know he will be 


"missed not only by his colleagues but by 


his State and his Nation. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to our distinguished minority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MartTIN]}. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sadness I learned a 
few minutes ago of the death of our be- 
loved colleague. For many months he 
has been ill. It was with much rejoicing 
we saw him return to his duties here sev- 
eral short weeks ago. At that time it 
appeared as if he had recovered his 
health, and we were all happy over his 
convalescence. His death today there- 
fore comes as a shock. 

It was my privilege to know LawRENCE 
LEwis intimately for a good many years. 
We were members of the Committee on 
Rules for a number of years. I know 
from that association what a fine, patri- 
otic, conscientious public servant he was. 
He was a Democrat, yet always above his 
party he placed the welfare of his coun- 
try. He was a hard worker and devoted 
to the service of his State and his coun- 
try. Men like Lawrence Lewis are 
greatly missed, and they remain with us 
in fond memories. We do well to mourn 
his loss. 

A fine public servant, an inspiring 
statesman, and a splendid American citi- 
zen has left this world for the rich re- 
ward which will be his in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, if Law- 
RENCE Lewis had been here today and 


listened to the Speaker, as we had the. 


pleasure of listening to him, he would 
have stood in his place and applauded, 
because he was so thoroughly American 
he was opposed to anything that éven 
He loved 
this country and he was concerned about 
these “isms” and doctrines and move- 
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ments that apparently seem determined 
to destroy our form of government. 

I knew Mr. Lewis for a great many 
years, not only through serving with him 
here but through some mutual friends. 
We had a common interest. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1901. He went 
back to the law school and was gradu- 
ated from it in 1909. He maintained an 
interest in the eastern seaboard. He 
knew a lot about New York and things 
that were happening there. From time 
to time he discussed little matters of 
business interest he had. 

He occupied the front seat, it is true. 
Many Members have referred to that. 
But he was a very modest and humble 
man. He did not take the first seat as 
a matter of choice but because he was 
slightly hard of hearing and wanted to 
catch every word that was being said. 

He brought to his work that enthusi- 
asm that we find typical of men of his 
kind. After 25 years of public service 
he had a deep appreciation of the prob- 
lems of the country. In the last war 
he was very active. He was counsel to 
the adjutant general of his State, and 
for a while he was a private and attended 
officers’ training school, although he was 
amature man. He never lost interest 
in the Army or in the soldiers. 

With all the legislation we had here, 
he kept apace of it. He wanted to play 
a very active part. The contribution he 
made to this House will long be remem- 
bered because he worked not only hard 
but intelligently. He deplored the 
speeches that were made for the Rrecorpb 
or for the folks back home, because he 
was concerned about the effect upon the 
minds of the untrained and those that 
are easily led. He had such a basic love 
for his Government that those things 
worried him. He personally took them 
to heart. 

We will miss him, and I am sure the 
country will miss him, because it has 
lost a faithful son. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
first day I came to the House I ran into 
a young gentleman from the State of 
Iowa. After we had looked around the 
House a little bit, being new and green, 
we decided we would go down and get 
something to eat. The restaurant was 
crowded, as usual, but there was a kindly 
gentleman sitting at one table. He 
asked us if we would like to sit down with 
him. We did not know who he was but 
he asked us who we were. We said very 
proudly, and maybe a little chestily, that 
we were Members of Congress. You are 
that way your first day here. I recall he 
very humbly said that he was a Member 
of Congress, and that he was glad to see 
young folks coming in. 

He talked to us that day. I guess the 
best way to describe LAWRENCE Lewis is 
to say that he talked as he looked, kindly 
and gentle. I shall never forget that. 
Of course, we have talked to him many 
times since. 

That young gentleman from Iowa died 
day before yesterday in England in uni- 
form, and LAwrence Lewis died today 
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The only tribute that I can pay to both 
my friends, Mr. Speaker, my older friend 
and my young friend, is that they both 
died in the service of their country. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, time 
marches on. As has been indicated by 
the gentleman from Colorado, we rightly, 
I think, in this body feel that it takes 
from our number rather a deadly and 
heavy toll. Returning from Alabama 
this morning, from a visit in my district 
which followed my journey to the funeral 
of the able, distinguished, and beloved 
dean of the Alabama delegation, Marse 
Henry Steagall, I entered the Chamber 
as the tributes to that fine and distin- 
cuished former Member, Vince Harring- 
ton, concluded. Hardly had that oc- 
curred when we were shocked and grieved 
by the news that the also able, distin- 
euished, and universally beloved dean of 
the Colorado delegation has answered 
the last roll call and gone to his reward. 

There is nothing I can add to the 
highly merited tributes that have been 
paid him by his other colleagues, who 
loved him as I did. We have missed him 
in that front seat while he was ill during 
the past year. We shall very greatly 
miss him now that he will never occupy 
it again. In his departure this House, 
his congressional district, the State of 
Colorado, and the Nation lose one of the 
ablest, the most industrious, and the 
most patriotic statesmen who has ever 
served a constituency. 

His passing is a great personal bereave- 
ment and loss to me, which I feel deeply. 
I extend my deep, heartfelt sympathy to 
his loved ones, friends, and constituents 
in their great bereavement and _ loss. 
Though gone, he is not forgotten, nor 
will he be. On the other hand, the in- 
fluence of his charming, modest, though 
forceful, sweet spirit will linger with 
those of us who remain through the 
years, 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
MuRDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the death of our colleague, Law- 
RENCE LEWIS, strikes me, as it does all of 
you, with deep sadness. I knew, of 
course, of his long illness. I knew years 
ago that he had been overworking. I 
have told him so and have remonstrated 
with him at times, but not with much 
effect, for like many men who preferred 
to wear out rather than rust out, he 
kept on the job many more hours per 
day than most of us spend at our legis- 
lative tasks. He was one of the hardest 
working Members of this body. 

It has appealed to me that so many of 
my colleagues today in these brief trib- 
utes have mentioned this favored chair, 
on the front rew next to the central aisle 
in which the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado was often found during 
sessions of the House. AsI have brought 
my friends from across the continent 
into this Chamber to show them around, 
I have usually said to them, “Seats for 
individual Members are not designated 
in this Chamber as in the Senate Cham- 


ber. In fact, there are only two chairs 
in this House that may be designated as 
belonging to officials,” pointing out the 
two for our floor leaders. “But this 
chair is usually occupied by one Member, 
Congressman Lewis of Colorado, al- 
though it is not officially assigned him.” 
So accustomed was our friend from 
Colorado to occupying this particular 
seat of vantage in the Chamber that I 
never felt right in taking it myself when 
vacated, if he could be seen approaching. 

But his occupying that seat was but 
one symbol of the time, the thought, and 
conscientious purpose which he gave to 
his legislative tasks. There are a good 
many, no doubt, who feel that a Con- 
gressman’s presence in this Chamber, his 
answering roil calls and careful study- 
ing of bills, is the main part of a law- 
maker’s job. We know it is one of the 
main parts. Lawrence Lewis certainly 
filled his part well in respect to attend- 
ance and careful study of the legislative 
program, as has been pointed out. 

But I, too, know, as so many others 
have mentioned, of the long hours he 
spent and the midnight oil he »purned, 
studying, planning, and thinking for the 
background of that official service which 
he gave as a Member while present in 
this Chamber. Many nights for séveral 
years I saw a light in his office when I 
left mine. Coming, as I do, from the 
Rocky Mountain area, I want to say, as 
my friend from Montana and others have 
said, we often, being so few in number 
in the House, get together for consulta- 
tion. We found that the voice of Law- 
RENCz Lewis, like that of Ed Taylor and 
other splendid men from the roof gar- 
den of America, had aided us greatly in 
our councils for the betterment of our 
distinctive part of the country as-.a part 
of the betterment of our entire country. 
I think it has been truly said, like of the 
man in uniform, LAwrEeNcE Lewis is a 
casualty of this war. Not only has Colo- 
rado lost a distinguished son, but Amer- 
ica has lost a good soldier in our fight 
for a better country. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
tell me LAWRENCE Lewis is dead. 
not know what they mean. 

For 10 years our offices have adjoined. 
For 10 years he, as deputy Democratic 
whip and I in a similar capacity on this 
side of the aisle, have enjoyed that in- 
timacy and mutual confidence which so 
long as I live I shall never forget. 

Colorado did itself proud to send to 
the Congress of the United States so able 
a representative of its people. Quiet, un- 
ostentatious, but one of the ablest men 
who sat in the Halls of Congress through 
the period which has tried men’s souls, 
he did his duty as he saw it and voted his 
convictions fearlessly. We disagreed as 
partisans but we agreed as Americans. 

God rest his soul. A strong man has 
fallen to pay the price of overwork for 
those he sought to serve so faithfully and 
well. His State, the country, and all of 
us have lost a friend at a time when 
our need is so great as to be immeasur- 
able, as is our loss. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 


they 
I do 
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may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
377), as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Law- 
RENCE LEwIs, a Representative from the State 
of Colorado. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to at- 
tend the funeral. 

Resolved, That ihe Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take such 
steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provision of these resolutions and that the 
necessary expenses in connection therewith 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ram- 
SPECK). The Speaker will announce the 
committee tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. he 
Clerk will report the further resolution, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, December 10, 1943, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands at 10:30 a. m., 
Friday, December 10, 1943, to consider 
H. R. 3807, a bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of certain oil and gas leases, after 
which time the committee will go into 





executive session to consider various 
matters. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURPHY: Committee on Claims. S. 
653. An act for the relief of Johnny Newton 
Strickland; without amendment (Rept. No. 
939). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MURPHY: Committee on Claims. S. 
1090. An act for the relief of John Henry 
Miller, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
940). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 297. A bill for the relief of August 
Michela, infant; with amendment (Rept. No. 
941). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1469. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Beckwith, Julius Buettner and Emma M, 
Buettner; with amendment (Rept. No. 942). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PATTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2455. A bill for the relief of Hassler-Ponder 
Toy Manufacturing Co., Inc., with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 943). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3195. A bill for the relief of Willard 
Kerr, Jr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 944). 
Referred to the Committee~of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3504. A bill for the relief of Wade 
Bros., a partnership composed of M. J., G. W., 
and Ovid Wade; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 945). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. MRUK: 

H.R.3817. A bill relating to the current 
payment of the individual income tax not 
withheld at the source; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H.R.3818 (by request). A bill to further 
perfect the consolidation of the Lighthouse 
Service with the Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 3819. A bill to rescind Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Order No. 5 and Petroleum Di- 
rective No. 59 of the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War relating to the transportation 
of petroleum products to the east coast; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 3820. A bill for the relief of certain 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R.3821. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of the Pine Flat-Kings River proj- 
ect in California; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 3822. A bill to provide for payment of 
mustering-out pay to members of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERIDAN: 

H. R. 3823. A bill to interpret and define 
the term “National Guard” and to determine 
the Federal recognition of service therein; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H. Con. Res. 62. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
point-rationing system with respect to pork 
be suspended for 60 days; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. Res. 376. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 2350, a bill to liberalize 
the service pension laws relating to veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine In- 
surrection, and the China Relief Expedition, 
and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 3824. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ma- 
mie Selby; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 3825. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ma- 
mie Selby; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
610nS. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3995. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of the 
American Legion Post, No. 229, and signed by 
30 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3996. Also, petition of Mrs. W. Heede, Jr., 
and 37 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3997. Also, petition of the American 
Legion Post, No. 299, and signed by 30 St. 
Louis citizens, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082 which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8998. Also, petition of the Barry Weh- 
miller Machinery Co. and signed by 30 other 
St. Louis citizens, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3999. Also, petition of the Barry Weh- 
miller Machinery Co. and signed by 10 other 
St. Louis citizens, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4000. By Mr. NORMAN: Petition of William 
V. Appel, of Aberdeen, Wash., and nine other 
citizens of Aberdeen and vicinity, protesting 
passage of any legislation having as its pur- 
pose the reenactment of prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4001. By Mr. PLOESER: Petition of Arthur 
W. Bolte and 19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the enactment of any and 
all prohibition legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4002. Also, petition of John W. Golobic and 
18 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4003. Also, petition of L. Nalibarsh and 20 
petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4004. Also, petition of J. R. Johnson and 
80 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4005. Also, petition of Albert Dauster and 
19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4006. Also, petition of David S. Phelan and 
19 petitioners, of St.’ Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4007. Also, petition of Charles A. Haase 
and 23 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all 
prot ibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4008. Aiso, petition of Besse Conrad and 
19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all prohi- 
bition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4009. Also, petition of Mrs. M. Sauerwien 
and 19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4010. Also, petition of Elizabeth M. Boyle 
and 20 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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4011. Also, petition of Arthur Pellman and 
18 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4012. Also, petition of Charles Kratz, Jr., 
and 19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protest. 
ing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, DeEcEMBER 10, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed be Thou, O Lord of Hosts, who 
art beyond our prayers and beyond all 
that we ask. We have asked for a cup- 
full and the ocean remains, for a sun- 
beam and the sun abides; we rejoice that 
Thou givest above all that we can think. 
O let us clothe ourselves with spiritual 
strength and power that we may lift our 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh 
our help. 

Almighty God, the problems that we 
are to work out require the use of all 
our powers; O turn our way unto the 
Lord—the way of a pure purpose and 
worthy ambition. Enable us to walk in 
the paths of helpful service, guarding 
our lips, lest they speak the inadvertent 
word, idly spoken. “The tongue of the 
wise useth knowledge; death and life are 
in the power of the tongue.” Continue 
to revive within us the sympathy that 
feels another’s grief, the charity that 
weaves another’s hope, and the love that 
shares another’s burden and under no 
circumstances may we bear malice. 

For another most honorable Member, 
faithful, honest, and true, his sun has 
set at the approach of eventide. Im- 
mortality—O blessed undying truth 
which bridges the gulf and makes the 
continuity of life a glorious reality. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 255. An act for the relief of Col. E. H. 
Tarbutton; 

H.R.302. An act for the relief of Robert 
Griffin; 

H.R.977. An act for the relief of Clare A. 
Miller; 

H.R.1379. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Estell Proctor; 

H. R. 1640. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. D. 
Price; 

H.R. 1933. An act for the relief of Ronald 
A. Cox; 

H.R. 2080. An act to provide temporary 
additional pay for equipment maintenance 
for each carrier in Rural Mail Delivery Serv- 
ice; 

H.R. 2545. An act for the relief of Samuel 
J. D. Marshall; 

H. R. 2641. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain lands for addli- 
tion to the Sequoia National Park; 
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H.R. 3039. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cc. W. Selby; 

H.R. 3299. An act for the relief of Victor 
H. Loftus, disbursing clerk, American Em- 
passy, Mexico, D. F., Mexico; and 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper observance of the one hundred 
and fifty-second anniversary of the adoption 
of the first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, known as the Bill of Rights. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.636. An act for the relief of C. J. 
TOT B. 1944. An act for the relief of Paul W. 
Busbey, Mrs. Paul W. Busbey, Paula Busbey, 
and Mrs. Louisa Busbey; 

H.R.1616. An act to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 


H.R.1875. An act for the relief of Carl 
Swanson, Geraldine Cecelia Swanson, a minor, 
and Almer Swanson; and 

H. R. 3611. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of court reporters in the district courts 
of the United States, to fix their duties, to 
provide for their compensation, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S.296. An act for the relief of Hector H. 
Perry; 

S.375. An act for the relief of the Phoenix- 
Tempe Stone Co.; 

S.878. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend further the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended,” approved January 24, 1942, and 
for other purposes; 

S.933. An act for the relief of Lee S. Drad- 
shaw; 

S.1000. An act to reserve certain public- 
domain lands in the State of Arizona for 
addition to the Havasupai Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

S. 1146. An act to amend section 31 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934; 

S.1164. An act for the relief of Lucille 
Sleet; 

S. 1233. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and maintenance of Moss Landing Har- 
bor (Monterey Bay), Calif.; 

S. 1824. An act for the relief of the Wiscon- 
sin Electric Power Co.; 

S. 1325. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Moret; 

S.1372. An act to fulfill a treaty obligation 
between the United States and the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians by au- 
thorizing the purchase of certain interests 
in lands and mineral deposits by the United 
States from the said Choctaw and Chicka- 
Saw Nations of Indians; 

S. 1391. An act for the relief of W. R. Jordan 
and Mabel Jordan; 

S.1417. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to donate and convey on be- 
half of the United States to Jack Henry Post, 
No. 1, of the American Legion, Anchorage, 
Alaska, the wood-frame building, known as 
the Telephone and Telegraph Building, lo- 
cated on lots 7 and 8 in block 17, Anchorage 
townsite; 

8.1427. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Gregory Boyington a first lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps; 

8.1477. An act for the relief of Carl M. 
Frasure; 

8. 1488. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to Jose C. Romero 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain described tract of land 
Within tae Carson National Forest, N. Mex.; 
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S. 1494. An act for the relief of the William 
J. Burns International Detective Agency; 

S. 1504. An act to extend the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a railroad bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Randolph, 
Mo.; 


S. 1528. An act for the relief of Col. Ander- 
son F. Pitts; 

S. 1544. An act authorizing the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of certain 
auxiliary vessels, landing craft, and district 
craft for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; 

5. 1576. An act to provide for the extension 
of certain oil and gas leases; 

S.J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to aid in ef- 
fectuating the purposes of the Railway Labor 
Act; and 

S.J. Res. 93. Joint resolution declaring the 
policy of the Congress with respect to the 
independence of the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 219): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Lawrence Lewis, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Colorado. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 


attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate do 
now take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 


The message also announced that 
pursuant to the provisions of the above 
resolution the Presiding Officer had ap- 
pointed Mr. Jounson of Colorado and Mr. 
MILLIKIN members of said committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE F. HUSSEY, JR. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, _ ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. SHEPPARD addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a short item 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and also an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNED JAPANESE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute «end to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Members probably know, a subcom- 
mittee of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities has been holding 
hearings on the very complicated and 
sometimes delicate questions of the 
handling of Japanese in this country. 
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Yesterday the Attorney General of the 
United States, Hon. Francis Biddle, ap- 
peared before our committee. There is 
pending before the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, a bill which 
would take away the citizenship rights of 
any American-born citizen who declared 
his loyalty to any other country. his 
bill, perhaps with some modification, 
under the views expressed by the Attor- 
ney General, would be constitutional, and 
I believe it would help very much in 
solving some of the problems with which 
the country is faced, and particularly 
our Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. 

So I commend to the Members of the 
House to take an interest in this bill, 
which is H. R. 2701. I hope the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Committee 
will meet and commence hearings and 
bring the bill to the floor as soon as pos- 
sible, because it would be helpful to have 
it enacted into law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. REep of 
New York was granted permission to 
extend his own remarks in the REcorp.) 
CARE OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include there- 
in the order of the Chief of Staff, re- 
garding the care of veterans of World 
War No. 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. J. Leroy JOHNSON addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
for <0 minutes which was granted me 
for yesterday be reestablished today in 
whatever order it may come on the cal- 
endar. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp, and in- 
clude therein a statement by a former 
Member of the House, Hon. Maury Mav- 
erick, in connection with the proceedings 
of the American Prison Association. 
This exceeds the quota allowed and I 
have a statement from the printer that it 
will cost $112.58. I renew my request 
notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CARE OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The “PEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad my colleague from California [Mr. 
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J. LeRoy JOHNSON] brought up the mat- 
ter of veterans’ discharge. 
sion on yesterday to confer with General 
Hines of the Veterans’ Bureau, regarding 
this matter. He tells me there has been 
delay in some cases, but that he is at- 
tempting to send to the various discharge 
centers men from the Veterans’ Bureau 
who are veterans themselves, to inform 
the discharged veteran of his rights and 
of the papers he should fill out and so 
forth. As a matter of fact, General 
Hines offered this suggestion, to which I 
am sure the Members of the House will 
agree. He suggested he be allowed to 
employ some of these discharged veter- 
ans themselves to aid. He can use four 
or five thousand men in the various dis- 
charge centers who would in turn take 
care of the returning discharged vet- 
erans. 

I think it is a splendid idea and I think 
General Hines should be applauded by 
Congress for making that suggestion. 

However, the quicker we pass the 
mustering-out bill the better this whole 
situation will become. This should be 
done immediately. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp by including an edi- 
torial written by Dr. L. L. Gwaltney, edi- 
tor of the Alabama Baptist, appearing in 
the issue of that paper of December 9, 
1943. 

* The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


OUR HEROIC NURSES 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. .Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. ; 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, 5 of the 
large hospitals of the city of Chicago 
are in my district together with the ac- 
tivities of a very well-known nursing or- 
ganization known as the Visiting Nurses. 
The nurses from these organizations 
have received splendid training and 
many of them are serving in the forces 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and are piling up an enviable rec- 
ord in medals and citations won since 
the United States entered the war 2 years 
ago. Service nurses are recruited by the 
Red Cross. Two Army nurses were the 
first women to have received the coveted 
Soldier’s Medal; 2 air-evacuation nurses 
have earned air medals; 1 Army nurse 
wears the Purple Heart; 5 have been 
awarded the Legion of Merit; and 18 
Army nurses who served on Bataan are 
entitled to wear the special citation bar 
given defenders of the Philippines. 

I should like at this time, as a Member 
of this body, to express my high admira- 
tion for the nurses serving with our 
armed forces. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


DISABLED VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 
NO. 2 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 


I had occa- | revise and extend my own remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Withcut objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] said that General 
Hines was asking for’ more personnel. 
I have been urging General Hines to ask 
for more personnel for weeks, yes, for 
months. I also asked that veterans 
might be given their rehabilitation in the 
Veterans’ Administration. I also asked 
that contact men from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration be placed in hospitals to 
help service men and women with their 
claims. As of October this year approxi- 
mately 635,000 men have been given 
honorable discharges. Out of 158,837 
claims filed for disability there were 
allowed only 27,825, disallowed §0,000. 
The cases have been rated very slowly, 
many have not been touched. It has 
worked a great hardship; it has been a 
very cruel thing that our disabled vet- 
erans have not at least been given a 
rating and an attempt made to give 
them their just disability dues. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I wonder whether it 
is not feasible to keep these disabled vet- 
erans in the Army until their disability 
records are straightened out and their 
care arranged for. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have introduced a bill to accomplish that 
very purpose and I earnestly hope it will 
pass. They should be allowed to stay in 
the Army until their cases are adjusted, 
or be given a furlough if they are able to 
be out of the hospitals. I am glad to 
have the gentleman’s support in the pas- 
sage of the bill. He is always interested 
in the veterans. 

The need for doctors and nurses is 
increasing rapidly. The shortage in the 
insurance offices and in other offices of 
the Bureau is acute also. It may not be 
General Hines’ fault that he has not the 
necessary personnel to carry out the pro- 
visions of the laws passed by the Con- 
gress for the veterans, but it is the un- 
escapable fault of the administration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 


marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and. 


to include therein an article by Walter 
Lippmann which appeared in yesterday’s 
Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Iiv. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech I delivered last night at 
Philadelphia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the RecorD, including 
a speech recently made by the Governor 
of Kansas. - 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include therein 
a report on veterans’ discharges. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NOTIFICATION OF ELECTION OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DECEMBER 9, 1943. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: The certificate of election in due form 
of law of Hon. CHESTER O. CARRIER as a Rep- 
resentative-elect to the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress from the Fourth Congressional District 
of Kentucky, to fill a vacancy in that district, 
is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
SoutTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


SWEARING-IN OF MEMBER 


The Honorable CHESTER O. CARRIER, 
Representative-elect to the Seventy- 
eighth Congress from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Kentucky, pre- 
sented himself before the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include therein a 
speech by W. D. McAfee, Chief, Con- 
struction Materials and Tools Division, 
War Food Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, GILLIe£ addressed the House, 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 


His 


on the floor of the House and among 
other things, pleaded for unity between 
the United States and her allies until 
complete victory is ours, when we could 
then sit down at the peace table and at- 
tempt to work out an amiable agreement 
for our future course. 
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I feel certain that every American 
worthy of the name agrees with that 
statement. However, in yesterday’s press 
I find these statements: 

Stimson warns Nation worst is yet to come, 

WILSON SEES LONG WAR 

Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chairman 
of the War Production Board, yesterday pre- 
dicted a long hard struggle lay ahead. 

LORD KEYES SAYS END OF WAR IS NEAR, CALLS FOR 
SPLITTING OF REICH 

LONDON, December 9.—Lord Keyes, admiral 
of the fleet, said last night the end of the 
war was near, without a shadow of doubt. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, cannot you 
see how contradictory statements made 
by responsible people in these two Gov- 
ernments will do much to create the 
very situation which our distinguished 
Speaker deplored? They cannot both be 
true. 

These statements on the very face of 
them attempt to create confusion and 
disunity and can be used as excellent 
propaganda by our enemies to create dis- 
unity. They can argue that America 
has a lung hard war because we have yet 
to defeat the Japs, while Great Britain’s 
war is practically over and that she will 
guit once Germany is defeated and leave 
us te fight the Japs alone. 

How will the British people respond 
when told by the admiral of the fleet 
that the end of the war is near without 
the shadow of a doubt and then after the 
collapse of Germany in 1944, as Prime 
Ministe. Churchill has indicated, those 
same Britishers are told they have yet 
to fight on against our most potent 
enemy. 

It seems to me that if those in high 
places are confused and cannot agree, 
it is asking a little too much not to ex- 
pect some confusion in the ranks, 

O. W. I. has the proper letters of the 
alphabet but has been improperly named. 
It should be “Oh what inconsistency or 
incompetency.” 


DAKAN’S DREAM 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. - 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
read to the House a jingle I received from 
a lady who recites that she has two sons 
serving in the south Pacific, where they 
have seen plenty of Americans bathed in 
blood, which makes her deeply resent the 
puny Mr. Dakan’s attitude: 
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It makes the statesmen cogitate 
When they observe how Nippons rate. 
Why, they’ve been asked to relocate, 
To purify Ohio State. 
We've always thought that State was clean, 
Fine Presidents, from there, we've seen. 
We just supposed they bathed—I mean 
We never peeked behind the screen. 


Ohio schools have won renown, 
Too bad the bathtub gets them down! 
But, when the Japs have moved to town, 
They'll bathe the folks, from toe to crown. 
And Michigan is dirty, too: 
At least that is the Dakan view; 
But, tell us, just what can they do 
When buying bathtubs is taboo? 
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The lakes are cold this time of year; 
But Japs “can take it’’ so we hear. 
If Dakan’s right, the time is near 
When State-wide bathing will appear. 
Too bad, we have to go so far 
To learn how negligent we are! 
The Rising Sun shall be the star 
To bring our bathing up to par. 
Why not put old Dakan right? 
A bath, in tar, with feathers bright, 
Might make one planner see the light; 
And let’s not wait ’til bathing night! 
—Ruth Coffee Hillis. 
WAITSBURG, WASH. ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an article by Robert Van- 
derpool, on renegotiation of excessive 
profits on war contracts, and I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include a brief letter from one of 
the departments on Federal employees 
in South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
and Thursday of next week after dispo- 
sition of matters on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofcre entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes on each occasion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. HorrmMan]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain newspaper articles and 
telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. HorrmMan] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday I asked and received per- 
mission to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein an 
address by Father John A. O’Brien of the 
University of Notre Dame. Iam advised 
by the Public Printer that this will cost 
$105. Iask unanimous consent that this 
may be included as a part of my remarks 
notwithstanding the estimate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. GRANT]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
letters from various State unemploy- 
ment-compensation commissions on the 
subject of bridging the gap pay for vet- 
erans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. PLoESsER]? 

There was no objection, 
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ACQUISITION, CONVERSION OR CON- 
STRUCTION OF CERTAIN AUXILIARY 
VESSELS, LANDING CRAFT, AND DIS- 
TRICT CRAFT FOR THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 1544) 
authorizing the acquisition and conver- 
sion or construction of certain auxiliary 
vessels, landing craft, and district craft 
for the United States Navy, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson] ? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is merely to ascertain for informa- 
tion if this is not the same bill we passed 
on yesterday? : 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday the House passed H. R. 3715. 
The Senate passed S. 1544, a bill identical 
with the House bill; therefore I am ask- 
ing that the Senate bill be now passed. 
Then both Houses will have passed the 
same bill (S. 1544). 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs if the Senate bill 
provides for any part of the construction 
by the Maritime Commission with ap- 
propriations to be charged to the Mari- 
time Commission rather than to the Navy 
Department? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Senate 
bill provides exactly the same provisions 
as the House bill. The House bill permits 
the Navy to engage in contracts with the 
Maritime Commission. 

Mr. CASE. With full reimbursement 
to the Maritime Commission? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of the total 
tonnage (approximately 1,772,250 tons) 
now building or to be built by the Mari- 
time Commission for the Navy’s account, 
the Navy will reimburse the Commission 
in full for the cost of construction in- 
volved in the building of the small as- 
sault transports and the escort aircraft 
carriers in accordance with the terms of 
agreements which have already been ef- 
fected between the two agencies. The 
cost to the Maritime Commission of 
building the balance of the tonnage is not 
to be reimbursed by the Navy, but, as is 
provided by section 2 of the bill, this cost 
will be borne by the Commission out of 
its own appropriations. It is understood 
that provision for such expenditures has 
been made in the budget which the Com- 
mission is currently presenting to Con- 
gress, and that the amount involved is 
approximately $900,000,000. 

Mr. CASE. That is a complete state- 
ment of the matter so far as the Mari- 
time Commission is involved? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the gentle- 
man that the Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee having to do 
with the Independent Offices appropria- 
tion bill had the Maritime Commission 
before it yesterday. Most of the mem- 
bers of that committee were in hearing 
and among other questions this was one 
that was discussed. I appreciate the 
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gentleman’s reference to the statement 
that was made yesterday, but the mem- 
bers of that subcommittee did not get it 
because they were working with the 
Maritime Commission on this question. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The prin- 
cipal sources from which the Navy ex- 
pects to obtain the 2,500,000 tons of 
auxiliary vessels called for in the bill are 
as follows: 

First. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons, already in existence, from the 
Army’ 

Second. Five hundred thousand tons, 
now being built by the Maritime Com- 
mission for the Navy’s account; 

Third. One million, two hundred and 
fifty thousand tons to be built by the 
Maritime Commission for the Navy’s ac- 
count; and 

Fourth. Five hundred thousand tons, 
which the Navy will acquire by purchase 
or construction for its own account. 

Mr.CASE. There will be complete re- 
im»ursement for this portion which the 
gentleman has described and the bal- 
ance will come out of the Maritime Com- 
mission’s appropriation. Now, what is 
the status of the ships that are paid for 
by the Maritime Commission? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They be- 
long to the Maritime Commission, as 
they are being paid for by that agency, 
but will be under the control of the 
Navy. They do not become Navy ships, 
they are Maritime Commission ships, 
but they will be used by the Navy so long 
as they are needed but the ships that the 
Navy pays for which are built by the 
Maritime Commission are Navy ships. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate having that 
statement as a part of the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. VINnSon]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to acquire and 
convert or to undertake the construction of 
2,500,000 tons, or such portion thereof as 
may be directed by the President of auxiliary 
vessels and 1,000,000 tons of landing craft 
and district craft, such auxiliary vessels, 
landing craft and district craft to be of such 
size, type, and design as the Secretary may 
consider best suited for the prosecution of 
the war, such vessels to be in addition to 
those heretofore authorized. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this act: Provided, That no sums 
expended by the Maritime Commission from 
funds appropriated to it for the construction 
of vessels which are transferred to the Navy 
shall be reimbursed from naval appropria- 
tions, except to the extent of agreements 
existing on the effective date of this act: 
Provided further, That vessels acquired by 
the Navy from the Maritime Commission 
without reimbursement shall not be dis- 
posed of except by return to the Maritime 
Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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proceedings by which the House passed 
the bill H. R. 3715 yesterday be vacated 
and the bill laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Vinson]? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
TO PROCEED WITH THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, in accordence with a previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3741) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 3741, with Mr. Gos- 
sett in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to establish 
or develop the following naval shore activi- 
ties by the construction of such temporary 
or permanent public works as he may con- 
sider necessary, including buildings, facili- 
ties, accessories, and services, with which 
shall be included the authority to acquire 
the necessary land, and to continue or com- 
plete the construction of any project hereto- 
fore authorized or undertaken, which proj- 
ects have been specifically approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy, with approximate costs 
as indicated: Fleet facilities, $4,000,000; avia- 
tion facilities, $25,000,000; storage facilities, 
$20,000,000; ordnance facilities, $60,000,000; 
personnel training and housing facilities, 
$81,200,000; shore radio facilities, $5,000,000; 
Naval Research Laboratory, $800,000: mis- 
cellaneous structures, $4,000,000: Provided, 
That the approximate cost indicated for each 
of the classes of projects enumerated above 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Navy, be varied upward or downward, 
but the total cost shall not exceed $200,000,- 
000: Provided further, That prior to the ac- 
quisition, by lease or otherwise, of any land 
under authority of this act, the Secretary of 
the Navy shall report to the Senate and House 
Naval Affairs Committees all such prospec- 
tive acquisitions. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this act. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the object and purpose of this 
bill is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to establish or develop naval shore 


activities within the continental United. 


States by the construction of such public 
works as he may deem necessary. 

The projects to ke undertaken under 
the authority of this bill are fleet facili- 
ties, aviation facilities, storage facilities, 
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ordnance facilities, personnel training 
and housing facilities, shore radio facilj- 
ties, Naval Research Laboratory, and 
miscellaneous structures. This program 
is intended to carry forward the needs 
of the Nevy Department for continental] 
public-works construction until the end 
of the current fiscal year. As the war 
progresses and the Navy expands, addi- 
tional shore facilities are necessary to 
properly care for the Navy’s needs, and 
this bill is designed to provide for these 
additional facilities. 

The bill as introduced in the House 
limited the total cost of the projects to 
be undertaken to $200,000,000. How- 
ever, as the projects were investigated in 
detail by the committee it developed that 
certain additions should be made in order 
to properly take care of the Navy’s cur- 
rent needs. Accordingly, the committee 
is recommending that the total cost be 
raised to a limit of $235,060,000. This 
increase in cost provided for additional 
items as follows: $2,000,000 for aviation 
facilities, $12,000,000 for ordnance facili- 
ties, $11,060,000 for personnel training 
and housing facilities, and $10,000,000 for 
miscellaneous structures. 

The $2,000,000 item added to the bill 
by the committee under the heading of 
aviation facilities is to provide additional 
facilities in the Naval Air Transport 
Service, and is considered absolutely 
necessary in view of the continued ex- 
pansion of that service in the Navy and 
the valuable work it is doing. 

The $12,000,000 item added to ord- 


nance facilities provides for transporta- 


tion facilities in the Puget Sound area 
and for storage facilities in the San 
Diego-San Pedro area. With the in- 
crease of naval activities in the Pacific 
it is considered that the increase recom- 
mended is of the utmost necessity for 
the storage and expeditious handling of 
ammunition for our ships in that area. 

During the course of the hearing it 
developed that additional facilities were 
necessary in the personnel distribution 
centers in both the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Naval Districts to care for men 
who are held in that area awaiting trans- 
fer, or men who have been on ships lost 
in action and have been sent there to 
await further assignment or detail. The 
increase of $11,060,000 in personnel 
training and housing facilities is for the 
purpose of providing proper and appro- 
priate housing facilities for such men. 
Without this increase there will be hous- 
ing facilities at these centers for only 
about 65 or 70 percent of the men whom 
it will be necessary to care for. The 
committee believes that adequate provi- 
sion should be made for the personnel 
that have to be kept in these localities. 

The $10,000,000 increase in miscellane- 
ous structures is to provide access facil- 
ities to Terminal Island, San Pedro, 
Calif., to the greatly expanded naval 
activities on the island and for access 
to the shipbuilding plants in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the naval activities. 
The present facilities are extremely in- 
adequate and congestion is such that 
movement of traffic is very slow, requir- 
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ing an unreasonable time for the pas- 
sage of traffic to and from the island. 

The Navy Department fully justified 
to the committee the needs for all of 
these increases in the bill. Therefore, I 
ask that the Committee of the Whole 
House accept the amendments recom- 
mended by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and give approval to this public 
works bill. 

Let me call your attention to the 
amendments, 

The first committee amendment in- 
creases the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated for aviation facilities by $2,000,- 
000 from $25,000,000 to $27,000,000. This 
increase was determined upon since the 
need for the additional money involved 
is required to construct additional facil- 
ities for the Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice at or near Alameda to meet the 
rapidly increasing demand for facilities 
to handle the large increase in naval air 
transport operations. The money re- 
quested should be made available at this 
time so that the augmented facilities can 
be proceeded with at an early date. 

The second amendment increases the 
funds sought by the Navy Department 
for ordnance facilities from $60,000,000 
to $72,000,000 or $12,000,000. ‘These ad- 
ditional funds are required for the estab- 
lishment of shipping facilities in the 
Puget Sound area to relieve the ex- 
tremely hazardous condition now exist- 
ing in the heart of the city of Seattle 
where high explosives to a large degree 
are being handled through the congested 
water front of the city of Seattle. The 
funds will be employed in the construc- 
tion of an extension of the railroad from 
Shelton, Wash., to the vicinity of the 
Bremerton Navy Yard, a distance of ap- 
proximately 32 miles, and the develop- 
ment of shipping facilities in the near 
vicinity to relieve the hazardous con- 
dition now existing. 

The third amendment increases the 
funds sought by the Navy Department 
for housing and training facilities from 
$81,200,000 to $92,262,000 or $11,060,000. 
This sum was requested in order to pro- 
vide additional housing facilities in the 
Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Naval 
Districts to meet the requirements im- 
posed by the increased personnel being 
dispatched to the west coast for replace- 
ment crews of ships and to provide for 
the personnel being returned from the 
combat areas, 

The fourth amendment increases by 
$10,000,000 the sum requested by the 
Navy Department for miscellaneous 
structures, increasing the total amount 
requested from $4,000,000 to $14,000,000. 
This increase is to provide access facil- 
ities to Terminal Island, San Pedro, 
Calif., to the greatly expanded naval ac- 
tivities on the island and for access to 
the shipbuilding plants in the immediate 
vicinity of the naval activities. The 
present facilities are extremely inade- 
quate and congestion is such that move- 
ment of traffic is very slow, requiring an 
unreasonable time for the passage of 
traffic to and from the island. The 
construction of the access facilities re- 
quested herein will materially relieve the 
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situation and greatly add to the effici- 
ency both of the naval and private activi- 
ties on this island. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. In connection with the 
railroad trackage facilities referred to in 
the report—— 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
Puget Sound. 

Mr. CASE. I notice a provision for 
building a railroad 32 miles long. Will 
that railroad be owned by the Navy De- 
partment or is that to be loaned or given 
or otherwise trausferred to some private 
railroad for operation? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I might say to the 

gentleman from South Dakota, it will be 
owned and operated by the Navy. The 
real purpose of the spur is that there 
will be quartered in Seattle, I suspect, 
hundreds of thousands of tons of ammu- 
nition on the water front, which is not 
only hazardous, it is dangerous. That 
ammunition will have to be rehandled 
into the yard on barges. That is 
dangerous. Also, all the freight that 
goes into the Bremerton Navy Yard. 
The gentleman appreciates and will 
realize, that the Bremerton Navy Yard, 
although being one of the largest in the 
world, has no rail connection. The re- 
handling costs of freight have amounted 
in the last 6 years to the cost of this 
spur and I suppose will amount to more 
in the future. It is something that 
should have been done a long time ago. 
All the Navy heads of yards and docks 
have recommended it. The Navy of- 
ficials at Bremerton Navy Yard have 
recommended it. It will be operated by 
the Navy. I suspect that the use by the 
Navy of the spur line—it is really a spur— 
will continue for many, Many years to 
come, because truly the operation at the 
Bremerton Navy Yard will be just as 
great, if not greater, in the years to 
come. 
* Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I say 
to the gentleman from South Dakota and 
to the Committee, the policy of the Naval 
Affairs Committee is not to make an ex- 
penditure of this kind under any con- 
dition unless it is Government-owned 
and Government-operated. Now the 
policy goes further. Instead of going 
out and building on somebody else’s 
ground and investing money, we build 
it on our own ground. We do not go 
out and take Government money and 
build up facilities on somebody else’s 
property and then the Government, later 
on, have to turn it back to the original 
owner. 

Mr. CASE. Then I assume the $12,- 
000,000 amendment proposes the acquisi- 
tion of the land? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Absolutely, 
the right-of-way in fee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I say to the 
gentleman from South Dakota that the 
land in between is all stumpage land? 
Most of it has very little relative value 
and there is nothing in between to build 
up. There is no expensive land. I do 
not know. My colleague from Wash- 
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ington can probably tell me, I suppose, 
that the land might be worth $5 an acre. 

Mr. CASE. Further, does the $12,- 
000,000 amendment propose the cost of 
land and the building of the track alone, 
or does it also include the authorization 
for the rolling stcck which will be re- 
quired to operate the railroad? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I say to the 
gentleman, in the navy yard itself we 
have sufficient rolling stock to take care 
of this spur. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is the 
construction of the track and the build- 
ing of the track, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Washington, and the roll- 
ing stock is already sufficient in that 
navy yard. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the answer 
that the two gentlemen have given and 
also appreciate the statement which the 
Chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee has made with respect to the policy 
im the acquisition of land, and I am only 
sorry that the Naval Affairs Committee 
was not able to follow out that policy in 
the acquisition of land where we had to 
build island bases around the world. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have a commit- 
tee on that. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me say 
this. I introduced an amendment in the 
House at the direction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and the House agreed 
to it, that not a single lease anywhere 
in the United States and not a single 
purchase of realty by the Navy is made 
until it is submitted to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and approved by that com- 
mittee. The Committee on Naval Affairs 
has appointed a subcommittee consisting 
of Mr. Maas, Mr. Drewry, and Mr. Cote, 
when Mr. Maas cannot serve; and myself 
to investigate thoroughly eaca and every 
one of such items. 

Today I introduced a bill giving the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate 
and the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House the right to veto any sale or the 
cancelation of a lease on any of the prop- 
erty that the Navy has acquired which, 
as the war develops, it may be necessary 
for the Navy to cease using, because when . 
they go to sell this property that they 
have taken possession of either by con- 
demnation or by purchase, or when they 
go to liquidate these plants that we have 
poured millions of dollars into I want 
the Congress to have a voice in how it is 
going to be disposed of. 

Mr. CASE. Again I want to commend 
the diligence of the committee in inquir- 
ing into these properties within the 
United States, and to express the hope 
that it might be possible for the Congress 
in some way to assert a similar diligence 
with respect to the permanent interest 
that we may obtain in the bases we have 
built around the world. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am thor- 
oughly in accord with the gentleman, but 
let us win the war before we get into a 
discussion of that matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
ure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly, he said that the 


With pleas- 
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Navy intended to operate these facili- 
ties: Is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What facili- 
ties? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The one you are go- 
ing to acquire under this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We were dis- 
cussing a railroad from the water front 
on Puget Sound to the Bremerton Navy 
Yard. Of course, the Navy will operate 
that just like it operates any naval plant. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not have any 
doubt at all about what you think you are 
going to, but what I am getting at is, 
What are you going to do if Tom De- 
Lorenzo comes along and keeps the power 
of hiring and firing your employees? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am glad 
the gentleman mentioned that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know you are. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I have just 
finished reading the report of the special 
committee on the Brewster plant. It is 
the most fascinating and most enlight®n- 
ing decument that will be submitted to 
this Congress. It is a story almost as 
fascinating as you will find in the novel 
of the Count of Monte Cristo. I invite 
every Member of the House to read that 
account of Brewster. Then you can form 
your own opinion of what will happen if 


Thomas DeLorenzo has anything to do | 


with the building of these projects. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can you _ rewrite 
that story so as to have a more pleasant 
ending? 

Mr. VINSON 
could. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know you could, 
but do you think you will have a chance? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, if there are no further ques- 
tions from any members of the Commit- 
tee with reference to any phase of this 
bill, I will reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is there anything in 
here about continuing pilot training in 
the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, yes. All 
of this is under the heading of “Aviation 
facilities.” It is for the establishment of 
naval air-station facilities; the primary 
training; the intermediate training; 
the operations training. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is what I am 
particularly interested in. I was won- 
dering if the gentleman could enlighten 
us on what the Navy is planning to do. 
Do you plan to expand some of these 
naval training stations? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is just 
exactly what the $25,000,000 is for. 

Mr. STEFAN. We have some in the 
Middle West. They are very, very suc- 
cessful. Is there any of that for the 
stations in the Middle West? 


of Georgia. Well, I 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will tell 
you where they are. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I am interested 
in the question asked by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Steran] for this 
reason: We do not have a single naval 
training establishment in the State of 
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Missouri. Some of our local people down 
there near the city of Cape Girardeau 
built with private money, a fine estab- 
lishment, and they are ready to train 
those boys. They tell us that the pro- 
gram is being curtailed and they cannot 
furnish trainees for this institution 
which has been built by private capital. 
Here itis. “Come and get it Uncle Sam,” 
and they say “We cannot take it.” 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can only 
say that I hope they utilize all of these 
without going to the Treasury and get- 
ting more money to expand some that 
are already in existence. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would like to 
know if this takes care of these stations. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not 
know that particular case the gentleman 
has referred to. I will read it to the 
Committee in a minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Several Members 
have asked me since the discussion on 
this bill began whether or not there is 
a break-down of the items. I under- 
stand the gentleman is placing that in 
the REcorD. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. The 
reason we do not place it in the Recorp is 
this, and the reason why we do not give it 
out is due to this fact: the war conditions 
may change tomorrow and some of these 
places will not be built. We do not do 
it because the Member would have sent 
word out to his district that there was 
going to be a naval expansion costing so 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
yet after a resurvey with the war situa- 
tion shifting backward and forward 
they might conclude not to built it, in 
which case the Member of Congress 
would be in a right delicate situation. 
So it was decided for that reason only 
not to give the information. I have no 
hesitancy however in giving it and will 
be glad to give it to the Committee now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, if 
a Member of Congress would like to look 
at the break-down he can go to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and they would 
be glad to give it to him. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The distinguished 
chairman is really an expert on these 
various programs. Does he think it is 
wise economy’on the part of our Govern- 
ment to go out and solicit private capital 
to build and expand facilities for the 
training of these men and then for the 
Government to come along and say they 
are reducing the program and cannot 
avail themselves of the facilities? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
that it is not in the interest of economy 
and that it should not be done. If the 
particular place to which the gentleman 
has reference can be utilized it should 
be utilized and some of the others not ex- 
panded. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. s 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgla. In just a 
moment. I want to finish with this mat- 
ter first. 

In the expenditure of the $4,000,000 it 
is going to be necessary to locate for fleet 
facilities some bases either on the west 
coast, the Gulf coast, or the east coast. 
They have not been determined. If any- 
one wants to take that up I suggest that 
they do so with the Office of Naval Oper- 
ations in the Navy Department. 

Mr. STEFAN. Now, how about the 
places in the Middle West? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. $27,000,000 
is planned to be expended for aviation 
facilities broken down in this way: In 
the North Atlantic area in Brunswick, 
Me., Squantum, Mass., Quonset Point, 
Charlestown, R.I., Martha’s Vineyard; in 
the Middle Atlantic area at Lakehurst, 
Norfolk, and Cherry Point. In the South 
Atlantic area at Key West, Fla. On the 
West Coast at San Diego, Alameda, Santa 
Barbara, Seattle, Mojave, and Astoria. 
In the naval air primary training, fa- 
cilities will be established at New Or- 
leans, Dallas, Norman, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Hutchinson, Bunker Hill, Chicago, 
and Minneapolis. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is that all of them? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, no; there 
is no use putting all of these in the ReEc- 
ORD. 

Mr. STEFAN. Are there any in there 
for Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma— 
the Middle West? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will turn 
this document over to the gentleman to 
let him look at it for himself. 

Mr, STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, what I am interested in 
and what I know the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN] is interested 
in is whether or not aid will be extended 
to these institutions that have expended 
so much money in creating facilities and 
in adjusting their courses to meet this 
training program, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. These 
should be utilized; we all agree with that; 
but it may not be possible to use all of 
them and they may not be able to utilize 
right now, all the airfields established 
under the civil aeronautics program, 
with the community furnishing the 
ground and the Government appropriat- 
ing the money to build the airfields. The 
Navy gives careful consideration to each 
and every site available as to whether it 
is suitable for naval use. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, many com- 
munities built the buildings and fur- 
nished everything. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Some of 
them. We are taking them over day 
after day whenever the military needs 
justify it. Unless, however, there is some 
military need to justify it we should not 
establish in your district, my district, or 
anybody else’s district any activity just 


because there are certain facilities there 


which were built by another agency when 
the overhead cost of operating it is way 
out of proportion. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Iam as much in- 
terested in economy and efficiency as is 
the gentleman from Georgia; but here 
are facilities available, and for the sake 
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of economy, if facilities are available why 
expand others that are not now ade- 
quate? . 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. For the sim- 
ple reason that they are already in exist- 
ence. As I said, not a single new field 
is being established. The authorities 
are trying to utilize those fields that Civil 
Aeronautics has built wherever they can 
be utilized. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman 
will certainly agree that if an existing 
facility is 90 percent completed it would 
be good economy to utilize it rather than 
to build another one to take its place. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We are not 
building any new ones; we are merely 
expanding those already in existence. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for another 
observation? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. My information 
is that they are building some large 
plants; in other words going out and 
building a large plant to take care of a 
great number of these boys, and for that 
reason they are taking them out of these 
local establishments and centralizing 
them in these large plants which they 
are expanding and building. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That may 
happen in certain places on account of 
the overhead cost. You could see it 
would be in the interest of economy to 
concentrate instead of having a Lalf 
dozen different small establishments, 
each with an overhead attached to it. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. For example, this 
plant I am talking about is located under 
the dome of one of the finest colleges in 
our State where they can be given every 
facility. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not 
think the gentleman need worry about 
that. They are not cutting down the 
college program. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yet they are 
denying these people the necessary 
trainees to carry on. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I notice in the gen- 
tleman’s bill certain facilities are to be 
expanded on a permanent basis. That 
evidently contemplates a post-war opera- 
tion of such bases? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. There 
is nothing in here that deals with the 
post-war Navy requirements. After the 
war it might be that a great many of 
these bases can be used and a great many 
of them will not be used; but the bill is 
not predicated upon post-war operations 
at all. It is predicated upon the needs 
and the necessities now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, no 
one seems to be opposed to this bill. 
Some of us might feel better satisfied 
if the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and the members of that 
committee had charge of the carrying 


I yield to the 
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out of the program, and I refer not to 
what should be acquired or constructed 
or used but to the way in which the 
money might be spent. If the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINSON] was 
Secretary of the Navy and his committee 
had control of the expenditures for the 
Navy not a Member of the House would 
worry. 

This bill will call for $235,000,000, with 
an additional $60,000, which is a com- 
paratively small sum. However, that 
amount would buy perhaps one-third, 
maybe one-half, more if the money were 
judiciously spent. 

I have read some of the testimony 
taken before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs which in- 
vestigated this Brewster contract. I 
heard the head of the union which has 
the power to prevent the discharge of 
any man or woman testify. I heard him 
testify that unless the planes that were 
being built in that factory, and the Gov- 
ernment has some sixty-odd million 
dollars invested over there with orders 
for $139,000,000, I heard him testify, I 
repeat, that unless those planes could be 
built under the union’s interpretation 
of the contract with the company they 
would not be built at all. That is just 
one incident in a long series which es- 
tablishes the fact that unless some of 
these union politicians and racketeers 
can have their way with the expenditure 
of Government money they will not sup- 
port the effort of the fighting men by 
first creating and then taking over to 
them in the front lines the things which 
those fighting men must have if they are 
to survive. 

Do you get the import of that? ‘There 
is a man over on the fighting front. He 
needs a gun, or a barge is needed to land 
reinforcements, but as a union man I say, 
“You will not get it unless the employer 
complies with our demands as to the 
manner in which, the time when it shall 
be made, and the amount we demand 
be paid for it.” Do you get that? That 
is what is being done all over this 
country. 

Yesterday our Speaker, and we all re- 
spect him, made a wonderful talk here; 
called attention to dangerous trends. 
It was a wonderful plea for unity. 
Whether it was directed to the public 
and to the Members of the House as a 
whole or more especially to the members 
of his own party who are in revolt 
against the New DealI do not know. All 
may well give it thoughtful consideration. 
Let me say now that there is no more 
dangerous trend in this country, there is 
no more dangerous situation in this 
country than that which exists today 
where men on the production and supply 
lines say, as they have said, as they are 
saying day after day, “You will not get 
this gun, you will not get this shell, unless 
you agree to our demands.” 

Is THIS COOPERATION WITH THE MEN ON THE 
BATTLE FRONTS? 

It is long past time when the adminis- 
tration, having failed, Congress should 
assume the burden of seeing that the tax- 
payer’s dollar is economically and effi- 
ciently spent. It is time that Congress 
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set the War Labor Board on the right 
track, put an end to its and the admin- 
istration’s coddling of certain union labor 
politicians; to the policy of extending to 
them special favors in return for political 
support. 

Recent hearings before the Smith com- 
mittee have-disclosed a situation, the 
effect of which is a destruciion of prop- 
erty rights, of personal rights, in utter 
disregard of constitutional safeguards. 
That, at least, is my opinion. 

Because the hearings are still contin- 
uing no reference will be made to the 
facts disclosed, but the conclusions given 
above are substantiated by the reporis in 
the daily newspapers. 

Yesterday from the city of Holland, 
Mich., came the following telegram: 

HOLLAND, MicH., December 7, 1943. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: The men of the Hol- 
land Motor Express Co. and the Rooks Trans- 
fer Lines, Inc., of this city, went on strike 
Monday, December 6. This will tie up ail of 
our war industries and many of them will 
have to shut down unless they can get im- 
mediate relief. 

The issue is mileage between Muskegon 
and Chicago. AAA says the companies are 
right in their contention. Feinsinger, of the 
War Labor Board 1 trucking panel, concedes 
this fact. But on account of the companies 
making a temporary concession some time 
ago, due to the demands of the union Fein- 
singer decided that the companies must make 
this temporary concession permanent, be- 
cause the companies had not consulted the 
War Labor Board in the matter at the time 
they made this temporary concession. In view 
of the fact that the AAA has at two differ- 
ent times checked up on the distance between 
Muskegon and Chicago, and both times their 
figures agree with the mileage that the com- 
panies are paying now, and that this man 
Feinsinger concedes the correctness of the 
findings of the AAA, both these companies 
are determined not to deviate from the or‘g- 
inal agreement made with the union, and are 
ready to close up shop and go out of business. 
Can you be of any assistance? 

Respectfully yours, 
HOLLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
E. P. STEPHEN, Secretary-Manager. 


In reply to my inquiry, this morning I 
received a telegram which states that 
the American Automobile Association, 
after two check-ups, gives the mileage 
between Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago, 
Til., as 178%o miles. 

The union which went on strike in 
Holland, Mich., on Monday, December 6, 
and which will close plants engaged in 
war production, unless material flows 
freely, states that the distance is 1383 
miles, 

Sometime ago the companies involved 
made a temporary concession and paid 
union men on the basis of 183 miles, 
Now a Mr. Feinsinger, the War Labor 
Board representative, holds that because 
of this temporary agreement between the 
companies and the union, which wes 
made without the knowledge or consent 
of the War Labor Board, the companies 
must now pay the unicen on the basis of 
183 miles, although the actual distance 
is no more than 179. 

The purpose of the union is to have 
the mileage fixed at a figure over 130 
miles for then the companies would have 
to pay on an 8-hour basis instead of a 
6-hour basis, ‘That makes a difference 
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of $1.11 per trip each way and means 
something like $15,000 or $20,000 per year 
additional wage cost for the companies, 
which inevitably will be passed on to the 
Government and added to the cost of 
munitions program. 

What shall be said of the men who at 
home live in a peaceful community, 
presumably sleeping in comfortable beds, 
and enjoying three meals per day, refuse 
to aid in producing materials of war 
needed by the men who are on the fight- 
ing front, because they are not paid 
$1.11 per day—$1.11 which they do not 
earn, for which they do not render any 
service and which in part must be paid 
by the returning soldiers. 

The War Labor Board takes the posi- 
tion that inasmuch as Congress author- 
ized it to settle labor disputes involving 
war production, that even though Con- 
gress requires that those disputes be set- 
tled without disregarding the provisions 
of the N. L. R. A., it still has absolute au- 
thority to make any order which it 
thinks necessary in order to settle a dis- 
pute. To illustrate, if these men on 
strike demanded that they be paid $5 or 
$10 additional per day as a condition 
precedent to working in a munitions fac- 
tory, the Board or the Regional Director, 
Mr. Feinsinger, might order the com- 
pany to make payment. That the A. F. 
of L. intends to have its way is shown 
by a telegram just received, which reads 
as follows: 

HOLLAND, MICH., 
December 9, 1943. 

Employees of the striking companies have 
been ordered by the A. F. of L. to keep away 
from the property of the companies and if 
anyone of them are found talking to the 
managers of the companies they will be fined 
$100. 

E. P. STEPHAN, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 


It is time that Congress passed a bill, 
similar to the one I introduced sometime 
ago, providing that when men engaged in 
war production refuse to work in war 
production, they automatically, regard- 
less of age or physical condition, be in- 
ducted into the Army, at Army pay and 
by the commanding officer of the district 
in which they live, be assigned to a job 
deemed by the commanding officer as 
essential to the war production at sol- 
dier’s pay. 

The policy of appeasement, of extend- 
ing special privileges in return for po- 
litical support should be ended. 

When men on the supply line, because 
they do not receive $1.11 for work 
which they did not perform, refuse to 
keep flowing the shells, the fighting tools 
needed by the men on the fighting line, 
it is time for all Americans to stop, think, 
and then act. 

Mr. Chairman, if that was the only 
instance we might pass it by, but that is 
typical of the whole set-up. When you 
go to spending $235,000,000 you are not 
going to get $235,000,000 worth of re- 
sults if that procedure continues, 

Heré is a clipping taken from either 
last night’s paper or this morning’s 
paper in connection with a hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Military Affairs. 
A Burlington, N. C., firm had $63,000,000 
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of United States contracts and they 
spent $30,000,000 to get one plane. That 
is the report of the investigator of that 
committee. The report states they bor- 
rowed 50 skilled workers from an East 
St. Louis firm to which they paid $48 
aman per day for their services. 

Here is another letter from a paper 
company up in my district. I have had 
this up before. They are engaged in 
making paper cartons for ration boxes, 
for shell containers, and similar articles. 
They are compelled to slow down and on 
some days to close down. Why? Be- 
cause they cannot get waste paper. Why 
can they not get waste paper? Because 
of the black-market operators in Chi- 
cago. HowdolIknowthat? TheO.P.A. 
writes me a letter and they tell me over 
the phone, the O. P. A. tells me that the 
black-market operators are doing busi- 
ness, that the O.’P. A. is after them. 
This came up first way back last April, 
and this is December. 

This company, as just stated, wanted 
this waste paper to make cartons for 
shells and ration boxes for the boys in 
the service. They cannot get it because 
a bunch of crooks in Chicago are oper- 
ating a black market on waste paper. 
When I got the O. P. A. run into its hole, 
it said, “We have had it up before the 
grand jury in Chicago,” and they did. 
Our company furnished them with evi- 
dence, and the O. P. A. said, “Well, these 
men have been indicted, but the indict- 
ment is being held up by the United 
States attorney in Chicago.” Their 
phrase was, “He is sitting on it.” The 
United States district attorney is charged 
by the O. P. A. with sitting on an in- 
dictment which would end the practices 
of black-market operatives on the waste- 
paper market which prevent the manu- 
facture of boxes that the boys need to 
carry their food in. Can you conceive 
of any worse situation? Yet there it is. 

The Speaker of the House can talk 
about dangerous trends. I am telling 
you there are many of them, many of 
them. The administration’s habit of 
coddling Lewis and labor politicians is 
one of the most dangerous trends. The 
new Member who came in this morning 
from a Kentucky district normally Dem- 
ocratic does not happen to be a dan- 
gerous trend. It happens to be one which 
points the way toward—what do you call 
it?—a revival of American spirit and 
American principles. I hope the appar- 
ent trend toward repentance is real, last- 
ing, and sincere, 

I will talk about other dangerous 
trends in a few days. There are many 
of them. But most of them will, if the 
change shown in recent elections con- 
tinues, be nipped in the bud. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it eracted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to establish or 
develop the following naval shore activities 
by the construction of such temporary or 
permanent public works as he may consider 
necessary, including buildings, facilities, ac- 
cessories, and services, with which shall be 
included the authority to acquire the neces- 
e°ry land, and to continue or complete the 
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construction of any project heretofore ay- 
thorized or undertaken, which projects have 
been specifically approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy, with approximate costs as indi- 
cated: Fleet facilities, $4,000,000; aviation 
facilities, $25,000,000; storage facilities, $20,- 
000,600; ordnance facilities, $60,000,000; per. 
sonnel training and housing facilities, $81,- 
200,000; shore radio facilities, $5,000,000; 
=,aval Research Laboratory, $800,000; miscel- 
laneous structures $4,000,000: Provided, That 
the approximate cost indicated for each of 
the classes of projects enumerated above may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
be varied upward or downward, but the total 
cost shali not exceed $200,000,000: Provided 
further, That prior to the acquisition, by 
lease or otherwise, of any land under author- 
ity of this act, the Secretary of the Navy shall 
report to the Senate and House Naval Affairs 
Committees al! such prospective acquisitions. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “$25,000,000” and 
insert “$27,000,000.” 

Line 4, strike out “$60,000,000” and insert 
“$72,000,000.” 

Line 5, strike out “$81,200,000” and insert 
“$92,260,000.” 

Line 8, strike out “$4,000,000” and insert 
“$14,000,000.” 

Line 12, strike out “$200,000,000" and in- 
sert “$235,060,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to effectuate the purpose 
of this act. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill, as 
amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gossett, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3741) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, and with the 
recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


were 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Macnuson asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 


SOLDIERS’ ABSENTEE VOTING BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
so much misleading criticism and mis- 
leading propaganda being spread con- 
cerning the soldiers’ absentee voting bill, 
which I am supporting, and which passed 
the Senate last week, that I am going 
to urge every Member of the House to 
get a copy of it and read it carefully 
between now and Monday. You will see 
that it provides a constitutional way 
for the men in our armed forces to vote, 
and leaves the election machinery in the 
hands of the States, where it belongs. 

Of course, it is opposed by PM, the 
uptown edition of the Communist Daily 
Vorker, which is often referred to as the 
worst enemy the Jewish people of this 
country ever had. You often hear it said 
that PM and Walter Winchell are doing 
more to stir up anti-Semitism in this 
country than any other paper or broad- 
caster ever known. They continue to 
malign Members of Congress, both House 
and Senate, and to misrepresent them 
about this measure. 

As a result, I am getting a flood of 
correspondence from New York about 
this measure. Some of it is most offen- 
sive, and even filthy; and all of it shows 
gross ignorance of, or disregard for, the 
facts. Most of it seems to be the result 
of advertisements which PM has been 
running, calling on its readers to write 
members of this committee against this 
bill. 

This measure provides the only way for 
the soldiers and sailors and members of 
the Marine Corps to vote legally by ab- 
sentee ballots. Every State in the Union 
is now ready to cooperate to the fullest 
extent. This bill provides for aid of the 
War and Navy Departments in getting 
these ballots to the men in the service 
and getting them back, and giving them 
free air-mail services going and coming. 
Anyone who opposes the passage of this 
measure is simply opposing the only 
method for enabling these men in our 
armed forces to vote at all. 

A few days ago I inserted a list of the 
names of people who had written me op- 
posing this bill the day before. Because 
of their names, the Communist paper, 
PM, which, as I said, is doing the Jewish 
people more harm than any other publi- 
cation in America, came out and accused 
me of anti-Semitism. 

For that reason I am inserting the 
names and addresses of the ones who 
wrote me the next day. Many of their 
letters are duplicates. These people 
have simply been misled, or else they 
have no regard for our American form of 
constitutional government, 
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Here are the names and addresses of 
the ones who wrote me on December 8 
in opposition to this bill: 


B. Marcein, Bronx; E. S. Blamc, H. M. Reu- 
ben, Aaron L. Rochman, J. M. Grohol; New 
York City; Florence Freidman, Newark, N. J.; 
Mrs. Ray Grodon, A. S. Rothschild, N. R. 
Scheutz, Ruth Scheutz, New York City; 
Jeanette Weiser, Bronx; A. Gottsman, Army; 
Helen Smenka, Brooklyn; Fannie W. Hal- 
pern, Forest Hills; Harold Weiss and family, 
Bernard Lerner, Brooklyn; Mark K. Daniel, 
Anna Harkavey, New York City; Miriam 
Groden, Washington, D. C.; Florence Manso- 
witz, Mrs. L. Flatow, Mr. Heran, Brooklyn; 
Ruth Nash, New York City; Max L. Diamond, 
Long I-land City; Mr. and Mrs. B. Sedan, 
Jacqueline Warshauer, New York City; Mary 
Tiner, Brooklyn; Don Luger, Coast Guard; 
Sophie M. Blinken, John T. Hamer, Doris J. 
Dirnfield, M. L. White, New York City; 
Dorothy K. Funn, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
I. D. Kapnik, Brooklyn; Harry Davis, Bristol, 
Pa.; Hilda P. Sharin, Forest Hills, N. Y.; Harry 
Schenkman, Charles Kondla, Brooklyn; Fior- 
enc- Wishlow, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; Anita 
Hoecker, Jersey City, N. J.; Charity Melcher, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Mrs. Mortimer Salinger, 
New York City; Georgiana Sheldon, Brooklyn; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Munger, Saugatuck, Conn.; 
Harry Menkin, Brooklyn; Harold Marley, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Gertrude I. Weintraub, Brook- 
lyn; Sgt. L. Roemer, Washington, D. C.; Otto 
R. Dempewolf, Brooklyn; Alice Belkin, New 
Haver; Maude Brenner, Washington, D. C.; 
Elias Kogan, Florence Maier, Brooklyn; Stan- 
ley Gole, Yonkers; Oliver C. Drake, Ramsey, 
N. J.; R. B. Lange, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. E. 
Schneider, New York City; M. Cogan and 
family, Sam Beckman, Beatrice Golub, 
Brooklyn; Alex Smith, Gertrude Rosenthal, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Stern, New York City; 
Mrs. Rebecca Crouch, Mrs. Schneider, Brook- 
lyn; Rose L. Durst, New York City; E. Snyder, 
Brooklyn; Frank Scharnberger, St. Louis; Miss 
E. Weinstock, Brooklyn; Rita J. Kane, un- 
known; Evely- R. Mehlman, New York City; 
Laura Wog, Brooklyn; Lillian Valinsky, 
Bronx; Isabelle Stone, Seton Eversley, New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs. Sanchez, Bronx; 
Abraham Neustadter, Army; Minna C. Gabriel, 
Albert Sharbart, A. Ramirez, Helen Lishner, 
Brooklyn; G. D. Yeager, Pittsburgh; Marguer- 
ite Wiznia, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a statement by the Polish Pre- 
mier on the Teheran Agreement, that 
was released through the Polish tele- 
graph agéncy of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from ILli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a report on the Year of Victory by Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, distributed by 
the Associated Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly of Illinois, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

MEMBERS TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF THE 
LATE LAWRENCE LEWIS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as Members to attend the funeral of Mr. 
Lawrence Lewis, the following Members 
of the House: Messrs. CHENOWETH, RockK- 
WELL, DELANEY, and Brown of Ohio. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 378) which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Rosert FP. RocKweEtt, of the 
State of Colorado be, and he is hereby, elected 
to the standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives on the Public Lands. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
WILLIAM A. PIXLEY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I ask unanimous consent that House 
Resolution 194, a private claim, be re- 
referred from the Committee on Accounts 
to the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocHran |? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Har- 
LEss of Arizona). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the request for the time being. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to take a back seat for anyone in 
my anxiety, and in my daily prayers 
for a united effort, that the war 
might be successfully concluded at 
the earliest possible date, and that the 
men and women in the armed services 
whose lives are spared may return to 
their loved ones and this wonderful coun- 
try of ours. But I also pray that we may 
have unity of purpose in our faith in our 
Constitution and our representative form 
of government. 

The dictionary defines “unity” as fol- 
lows: “State of being one; harmony; ac- 
cord; continuity without deviation or 
change, as in purpose or action.” 

Unity, to me, does not mean making 
myself subservient to, or standing idly by 
and letting any individual or group un- 
dermine our Government, for which so 
many brave men have sacrificed their 
lives. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; I have always stood, 
I stand now, and I will always stand for 
a unity built upon the principles set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

I do not believe in a false unity as 
professed by the Nazis, Fascists, Commu- 
nists, and their fellow travelers in this 
country. Let us not forget it was the 
Communists who did everything they 
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could think of to hinder the strengthen- 
ing of the national defense of our Army 
and Navy, by sabotaging the defense in- 
dustries in the United States until June 
21, 1841. This may be only a temporary 
unity. 

These Communists and fellow travel- 
ers, who are employed in many agencies 
of our Government, and whose every 
purpose and ideas are inimical to our 
form of government, should be removed 
from the Federal pay rolls and removed 
at once. However, the root of this evil 
lies in the department or agency of the 
Government that approves the appoint- 
ment of these crackpots. 

No greater warning could be given the 
American people today than that given 
by Jesus Christ in the closing sentences 
of His Sermon on the Mount, when He 
admonished the people, as reported by 
Matthew, chapter 7, verse 15. I quote: 

Beware of false prophets which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves. 


America is at the cross roads. Warn- 
ing signals are out. We may shortly 
find ourselves in the midst of the wreck- 
age of what was once the world’s great- 
est republic. We may find in its place, 
a Marxist, totalitarian dictatorship. 
Liberty, freedom, and justice will have 
perished. The world’s greatest blood- 
less revolution will have taken place, be- 
cause the people either did not care, or 
they were so mentally lazy they had no 
desire to find out, or so blindly followed 
one man for political reasons, as the 
people of their country are being led 
step by step to the ruination of our re- 
publican form of government. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a giant con- 
spiracy going on in this country, spear- 
headed by the Communist Party of 
America, to overthrow our Government 
by infiltrating their members and fellow- 
travelers into the various departments 
and agencies of our Government. The 
technique is: After one of the followers 
of Karl Marx obtains a position in a 
key department, they do everything pos- 
sible to establish a working nucleus by 
getting not only additional party mem- 
bers within that agency, but others who 
show signs of being gullible to their 
influences and machinations. 

One of their most frequently used 
methods is to frame a fellow employee 
who is a nonbeliever in their theories, 
whereby he loses his job, thus creating a 
vacancy into which one of their believers 
can be placed. 

While it is highly desirable to elimi- 
nate every single subversive from the 
Federal pay roll, this does not cure the 
situation, because in most cases this in- 
dividual is only one of agroup. In addi- 
tion, this individual is more than likely 
to turn up in some other department of 
the Government. 

What is so pitiful is, there seems to be 
no concern among those in high places 
in the administrative branch of our 
Government, to as much as raise a finger 
to bring about a remedy of this alarming 
situation, but on the contrary these ele- 
ments are defended and protected. 


| 
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Today I am talking about this situa- 
tion as it relates to the Office of War 
Information. This is the propaganda 
agency of our Government, which offi- 
cially presents our views to the world, 
and was set up under Executive order by 
our President. I fully appreciate and 
understand the value of propaganda, as 
one of the most potent factors in psycho- 
logical warfare. But I believe it should 
be administered strictly from an Ameri- 
can point of view, and not to promote an 
ideology foreign to our Constitution and 
our American way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 4, 1943, 
when the House had under consideration 
the request for a deficiency appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 for the Office of War 
Information, I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 344, which authorizes the creation 
of a special committee, designed to carry 
through a thorough investigation of the 
Office of War Information, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating these dangerous ele- 
ments in the personnel of that agency. 

It is my sincere belief, from informa- 
tion which I have, that a thorough inves- 
tigation of the Office of War Information 
will, among other things, disclose the 
following facts: 

First. The Office of War Information 
maintains in New York, their Foreign 
Languages Division, from which short- 
Wave overseas broadcasts by radio are 
made to foreign countries. An investi- 
gation will verify the fact that the per- 
sonnel in these offices is overloaded and 
topheavy with aliens, Communists, and 
fellow-travelers who subscribe to an 
ideology that is inimical to cur form of 
Government, and the avowed purpose of 
which is to destroy it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Along the line that 
the gentleman has been suggesting as to 
the technique which they have employed 
to entrench themselves in the Govern- 
ment, you might go further and say they 
have also attempted to smear individual 
Members of Congress and the Congress 
itself as a body and to destroy the faith 
of the American people in their form of 
government. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman from 
Michigan is absolutely correct™ 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman from 
Illinois is making a real contribution to 
Americanism in exposing subversive in- 
fluences within our Government. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for his complimentary 
remarks. 

Second. The men in charge of obtain- 
ing the personnel for the Foreign Lan- 
guages Division of O. W.I., have utterly 
disregarded the possibility of employing 
people of foreign extraction who have 
lived in this country for many years, are 
capable and well qualified for this work, 


and whose patriotism is beyond re- 


proach. 

Third. Aliens have been employed, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to check and investi- 
gate their background. 
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Fourth. Application forms prepared by 
the Civil Service Commission are not of 
a nature that require aliens to disclose 
sufficient information regarding their 
past history. 

Fifth. The morale of patriotic em- 
ployees is extremely low, due to the policy 
pursued by. certain individuals who are 
charged with the responsibilty of carry- 
ing out the policy of the O. W. I. This 
policy has caused certain employees to 
resign and seek employment elsewhere, 
With this thought in mind, I could not 
help but wonder what prompted four key 
men to resign from the London office of 
O. W.I., as reported in last night’s edi- 
tion of the Washington News. 

Sixth. The salaries paid many em- 
ployees are far above what the majority 
of these employees ever made before in 
their lives, and probably more than they 
will ever make again. 

Seventh. Even after various subver- 
sives have been removed from the pay 
roll of O. W. I., these subversives are al- 
lowed to return and visit with their 
friends in the offices of O. W. I. This 
practice should be stopped. 

Eighth. Attempts on the part of offi- 
cials in O. W. I. have been made to retain 
employees on the pay roll, even after 
their subversive activities were known. 

Ninth, There are many people holding 
jobs in the Office of War Information 
with civil-service ratings, when they 
could not possibly pass the civil-service 
examinations for which they are graded. 

Tenth. Undesirable employees are re- 
tained on the pay roll and cannot be dis- 
charged, because a final investigation re- 
port and findings are not made by the 
Civil Service Commission within 1 year. 

Eleventh. The recorded salaries of 
employees, as listed in the hearings of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
iiouse, does not reflect the true situation. 
This only indicates the annual salaries 
at which the employees are carried on 
the roll, and does not account for over- 
time pay, which in many cases amounts 
to a considerable sum. I therefore sug- 
gest that the Appropriations Committee 
call for a list of salaries actually paid, 
rather than salaries at which these em- 
ployees are carried on the books. 

Twelfth. The offices of O. W. I. have 
not only been used to propagandize the 
public in behalf of the policies of the 
New Deal, but their broadcasts to foreign 
countries do not reflect the true senti- 
ments and philosophies of the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple, and I doubt the Department of State. 

Thirteenth. Propaganda favorable to 
the cause of communism has been in- 
jected into foreign broadcasts. 

Fourteenth. The O. W. I. broadcasts 
have emphasized on certain occasions, 
the second front, which does not coincide 
with the strategy and policy up until 
now of those charged with the respon- 
sibility of carrying on the war. 

Fifteenth. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee is not in a position to accurately 
advise the Congress on the activities of 
O. W. I., due to the lack of an investi- 
gating staff for this work. As a conse- 
quence, many activities of O. W. I. which 
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should be made known to Congress are 
not, because the officials of O. W. I. are 
more concerned with keeping informa- 
tion from Congress rather than exposing 
their skeletons in the closet. Therefore 
I say in all seriousness, the only way 
Congress will ever know the true facts 
is to authorize the creation of a special 
committee to investigate the whole sit- 
uation. 

Several more items should be added 
to this list, all of which should be 
thoroughly aired and _ investigated. 
While I question seriously whether the 
establishment of the Office of War In- 
formation was wise, nevertheless at this 
stage of the war it should probably not 
be abolished. I do believe, however, that 
the Congress of the United States should 
make a determined attempt to clean 
house in this agency, and without delay 
get rid of all the undesirable subversives 
on the pay rolls. 

It is agreed that propaganda has its 
place in our present-day warfare. But 
if the officials of the O. W. I., our propa- 
ganda agency, will not heed the advice 
of the Congress regarding this house- 
cleaning job, it would be far better if the 
agency be completely eliminated, and 
the State, War, and Navy Departments 
take over the propaganda job, rather 
than have it continue along the line it 
is operating at present. 

This situation should not be consid- 
ered as a party proposition in the least, 
for we are all equally concerned. I am 
sure the Members on both sides of the 
aisle who put country above party, are 
anxious to know the full, true facts re- 
garding this agency, in order to deter- 
mine what should be done in the best 
interests of our country. There is abso- 
lutely no other way to ascertain these 
facts than by a thorough, complete in- 
vestigation of the entire agency. 

Judging from the hundreds of letters 
coming to my Office, evidently I do not 
stand alone in my ideas regarding this 
subject matter; but it would not make a 
particle of difference. My convictions in 
this matter are firm and resolute. 

I refuse to waver in this fight that I 
believe to be patriotic and righteous, and 
I ask all patriotic lovers of freedom and 
liberty to join with me in this fight for 
God and country. 

I trust the Rules Committee will report 
favorably at an early date my resolution 
authorizing a special committee to make 
this investigation, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include an 
editorial from the Chicago Daily News. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on next Tuesday, after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s desk, and special orders, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 35 
minutes on the subject of military high- 
ways, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. CoFFrEE] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE SMELL OF OIL 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, when, on 
the floor of this House in April of 1942, 
I declared “oil is going to play a very 
prominent part inthis war,” I did not go 
far enough. 

I should have said “oil is going to de- 
cide this war.” 

Had I known then what I know now, I 
could have added that the production 
of this vital oil was going to be so ma- 
nipulated that the big producers would 
drive every independent in the oil in- 
dustry out of business. 

That is absolutely the tragic situation 
we are approaching. 

THE DILEMMA OF THE INDEPENDENT IN THE OIL 
INDUSTRY 


Unless the present trend, the present 
manipulations, are halted the independ- 
ent is going to be the forgotten man. 
Forgotten, that is, unless some historian 
reminds the coming generations that 
thic same man was responsible for the 
discovery of more than 75 percent of our 
Nation’s known oil fields—that this same 
daring enterpriser, the person who 
risked his own capital to give us a pe- 
troleum-propelled economy for half a 
century, was finally ground out of exist- 
ence by the greed and avariciousness of 
the major oil companies. 

ELKINS ACT CASES 


I was first aroused over this oil mat- 
ter after I made a thorough study of the 
suits known in the Department of Justice 
as the Elkins Act cases. 

To go back for a moment: 

On April 8, 1938, there was filed with 
the Attorney General of the United 
States a complaint alleging violation of 
the rebate sections of the Elkins Act by 
the common carrier pipe lines. 

The act, as you well know, is most 
stringent in its provisions forbidding the 
giving, granting, accepting, or receiving 
rebates by any means or device whatso- 
ever in connection with the shipment of 
oil via pipe lines. 

It will be recalled that the immense 
growth of the Standard Oil Trust was 
due almost entirely to rebate manipula- 
tion. In those days it was a rebate from 
the railroads. The suits I speak of had 
to do with pipe lines, but the same prin- 
ciples—or should I say lack of princi- 
ples?—are involved. 

Preparation of the suits began. 

REBATES ON SHIPMENT OF OIL VIA PIPE LINES 


They were against three great com- 
panies—namely, the Standard Oil of In- 
diana, Phillips Pipe Line Co., and Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Co. 

Almost immediately there were dis- 
turbing rumors heard. Knowing sources 
predicted that the cases would never go 
to trial but would be settled by consent 
decree, 


Is there 
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When advised of this, Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle wrote in a letter: 

It is the intention of Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold to submit any plan 
which may be suggested for the settlement of 
this litigation to the proper congressional 
committee for its consideration before the 
Department officially accepts the plan. 


That was the promise of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Knowing of the promise, I felt better 
about the entire matter. 

It appeared that these great concerns, 
despite their millions upon millions of 
dollars, were to be treated like any other 
person or corporation; that there was 
not one law for them, another for you 
and me. ° 

But what happened? 

You know the history as well as I do. 

No proposed settlement was ever sub- 
mitted to a committee of Congress. 
CASES MYSTERIOUSLY SETTLED WITHOUT TRIAL 


Cases which, had they gone to trial, 
might very well have resulted in pen- 
alties aggregating $3,000,000,000 were 
settled overnight. 

And I mean overnight—seitled in 24 
hours. 

Overnight not only 3 companies ar- 
ranged settlements, but 18 others jumped 
aboard the benevolent bank wagon— 
engineered by whom? The major oil 
companies? The Department of Justice? 

The answer remains as much a mys- 
tery today as it did then. 

Judge Pine, the Federal district judge 
before whom the consent decree was 
taken, upon grasping the import of the 
documents, was heard to remark: “Ah, 
the Christmas spirit I perceive.” That 
was December 1941. 

PARTIALITY TO THE OIL MONOPOLY 

As we near another Christmas 2 years 
later the same spirit of favoritism for 
the major oil companies continues. 

Big red apples in the form of special 
treatment go to the majors; to the in- 
dependents, ashes. 

How long are we in Congress going to 
allow this Santa Claus spirit to con- 
tinue? How much longer are our people 
going to remain complacent? 

We have all—every one of us—wit- 
nessed this special treatment for the 
major oil companies. 

Our constituents 
about it. 

Some of our more courageous Fed- 
eral officers have called it to our atten- 
tion. 

And our own congressional commit- 
tees have reported to us on it. 

Still nothing happens. 

WHEN WILL CONGRESS ROUSE ITSELF 

Still, it appears, the major oil cqm- 
panies remain greater than the people— 
more powerful than our own Federal of- 
ficers—and, they practically sneer at a 
congressional committee’s report. 

Two years ago Members of Congress 
were circularized with a then almost un- 
believable document entitled “Basic Ob- 
jectives.” 

Under the cloak of war the capture of 
the oil industry was being planned. 


have complained 
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Look it up in your files. I have my 
copy here before me. Let me read the 
‘way and means which were planned to 
attain the major oil company Basic Ob- 
jectives.” 

BASIC OBJECTIVES 

Even if no legislation be passed specifi- 
cally aimed to bring about the necessary 
national adjustment and coordination of the 
oil industry— 


Let me call your attention to their 
clever choice of words. I continue— 
there are at hand ways and mreans whereby 
the Federal Government could bring about 
most, if not all of such coordination. Were 
the President to create and appoint a national 
defense coordinator for oil and a joint Gov- 
ernment-industry board to assist and advise— 


Get that “assist and advise’— 


the coordinator, the vast majority of the 
individual units in the oil industry— 


That vast majority of individual units 
they speak about is just another way of 
saying the independents— 
would find themselves in no position to de- 
cline to comply voluntarily with the re- 
quests of the coordinator— 


The coordinator who is to get his as- 
sistance and advice from the board. I 
continue— 
and the board. 


The board, of course being the joint 
Government-industry committee— 


The natural disinclination— 


I am again reading from the Basic Ob- 
jectives— 
to oppose in any way the national defense 
program— 

Here the package is wrapped in the 
folds of the flag—- 
coupled with fear of drastic Federal legis- 


lation, would be quite sufficient to cause 
compliance in almost all cases. 


Should these pressures be not quite 
enough, Basic Objectives cleverly sug- 
gested the use of priority control of 
needed materials, the commandeering of 
transportation facilities and blacklisting 
of any alleged offenders of the proposal 
to coordinate. 

INDEPENDENTS FACING EXTINCTION 


Since the advent of this plan we have 
seen many of the independents coordi- 
nated right out of business. 

Under our respective noses we have 
had our powers, the powers of Congress, 
coordinated to and by the Petroleum 
Administrator for War. 

And, the Coordinator, or Petroleum 
Administrator for War, is being advised. 

The Board, let me assure you, has 
taken on a very warlike—a very patri- 
otic sounding name, 

The Board—is no simple sounding 
committee—the Board, the advisers, call 
themselves the Petroleum Industry War 
Council. 

Now, this Petroleum Industry War 
Council, by the fine sound of its name, 
you woud think, was engaged primarily 
in warring on Hitler and Hirohito. You 
would think that. 

It is my belief it would be more aptly 
named if it were called the Petroleum 
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Industry Council of Major Oil Co. Execu- 
tives Concerned With Making War on 
the Independents. 

Why do I suggest that name? 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY WAR COUNCIL A CREATURE 
OF THE MAJORS 

Well, get a copy of the roster of its 
officials. It is a blue book of major oil 
company executives. 

And, let me remind you, this Board 
advises, if you please, with one Ralph K. 
Davies, who is still drawing his magnifi- 
cent salary as vice president and director 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Mr. Davies is the Assistant Petroleum 
Administrator for War. However, he is 
more often the Acting Director, Mr. 
Ickes’ multiple duties being what they 
are. 

Can you imagine this Board, composed 
largely of major oil-company officials, 
doing anything, advising anything, 
against the best interests of the major 
oil companies? 

Can you imagine the acting Coordi- 
nator-Administrator, vice president of 
the California Standard Oil Co., agreeing 
to any suggestions or advice against the 
best interests of his powerful company? 

It is but trying your patience when I 
make such a query, yet these are the 
conditions we face today in the oil indus- 
try. 

None of us can plead ignorance. 

As recently as October 5, of this very 
year, one of our most capable interim 
committees of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs reported its findings, 


WHAT COORDINATION MEANS 


This report on the petroleum situation, 
written by the honorable chairman, L. 
MENDEL Rivers; F. Epwarp HEBERT; 
GeorcE J. Bates; and WILLIAM H. WHEAarT, 
shows what all this coordination between 
the Board and the Coordinator is about. 

It appears, from this able report, there 
is entirely too much coordination going 


on, 
HOUSE COMMITTEE IS CRITICAL 


The report states, and I read from it: 


The Petroleum Administration for War was 
criticized by nearly every witness who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee for its bun- 
gling, its inexcusable delay in acting on appli- 
cations for rights granted by regulations, its 
lack of a broad Nation-wide knowledge of the 
oil industry, and its favoritism to the large 
oil companies, whose employees predomi- 
nantly man the Petroleum Administration 
for War— 


The committee, searching honestly, 
diligently, for the facts, could hardly 
have come up with any other conclu- 
sion. 

The report continues: 


to assist him in regulating the petroleum 
industry, the Administrator has set up an 
innumerable number of committees in each 
of the five districts into which the country 
has been divided. Such committees are com- 
posed of industry members, most of whom 
are connected with major oil companies: 
These committees are entirely too numerous 
and much delay and confusion have been 
caused by their overlapping authority. Fur- 
thermore, it is the opinion of the subcom- 
mittee that these committees have been en- 
trusted with too much power— 
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Power, I might interject, which Con- 
gress never intended they should have— 
and they have been biased in their exercise 
of this power in favor of the major oil 
companies. 

Thus— 


The report continues— 


there has been a discrimination against the 
weaker independent members of the industry, 


And how did this discrimination come 
about? 

The report gives the answer in plain, 
understandable English. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE INDEPENDENTS 


The majors have been able to discrim- 
inate against the independents and 
favor the majors under the guise of fur- 
thering the war effort. 

There you have it. 

Basic objectives are no longer objec- 
tives—they are realities. The plan is in 
operation now. 

The fine coordination of basic objec- 
tives has brought it into being. 

And how? 

Well, because of the war. 

While you and I may be primarily con- 
cerned in winning the war it seems that 
a great segment of our oil tycoons want 
first to kill off the independents—Hitler 
and Hirohito can wait—even though it 
may cost the lives of a few hundred 
thousand young men, more or less, why 
get excited. Let us get rid of the inde- 
pendents—we can do it now—under the 
guise of furthering the war effort—to- 
morrow may be too late. “Tomorrow 
may be too late if the war ends too soon,” 
is what they are really saying. 

And—they are throwing it into the 
very teeth of every Member of Congress. 


MAJORS ARE MAKING HAY 


And we are taking it. 

Taking it while the majors—under the 
guise of furthering the war program— 
make war on the independents and in- 
crease their hold on the oil empire of 
America. 

The Standard Oil Co. of California, 
and its United States Navy deal for 
the exploitation of the Navy’s great 
oil reserve out at Elk Hills in California, 
is another example—if another be 
needed. 


THE LATEST ELK HILLS DEVELOPMENTS 


Briefly, 1 year ago the United States 
Navy, which owns two-thirds of this 
great oil field, and the Standard Oil Co. 
of California, its neighbor, owning one- 
third of the field, agreed to go into 
business together. 

But Navy, owning two-thirds or more 
of the field and with untouched oil re- 
serves, gave to Standard, the one-third 
owner, complete control of the field. 

When some of us, even though we 
hazarded the chance of being branded 
with deterring the war effort, questioned 
the merits of the arrangement, the De- 
partment of Justice again appeared in 
the oil picture. 

This time, however, I am happy to re- 
port with results unlike the Elkins Act 
episode. 
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ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL LITTELL ENTERS 
THE SCENE 

Norman M. Littell, Assistant Attorney 
General, and one of the most courageous 
men in Government service I have ever 
known, was, because of his position, 
called upon to give his opinion of the 
deal. This he did—honestly and fear- 
lessly and without the coordination or 
suggestions or advice from any petro- 
leum industry war council or board. 

Mr. Littell did not even check with 
the Acting Petroleum Administrator for 
War, Ralph K. Davies, of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, a party to the con- 
tract. 

Handicapped though he may have 
been, his memorandum—which I am cer- 
tain all Members of Congress have seen 
by this time—declared, simply: “The 
contract is illegal and void.” 

Handicapped, perhaps, because he was 
not controlled by the coordinative spirit, 
lacking perhaps, a Santa Claus perspec- 
tive, Mr. Littell gave only his clear, con- 
cise legal opinion. 

That was that the arrangement was 
“illegal and void.” 

The ink was hardly dry on his memo- 
randum when the Standard Oil Co. offi- 
cials bestirred themselves from their 
financial fox holes and the Navy trained 
their best legal brains and blasted salvos 
at the Assistant Attorney General. 

Under the guise of furthering the war 
effort—here appeared easy prey—a pot 
shot—a sitter. 

The Standard officials prated patriot- 
ism, while the Navy issued a 50-page 
tome of praise for the contract. 

In response to my request for the 
names of the authors of the Navy’s 50- 
page document of praise of their deal 
with the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
which was unsigned, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy, has given me that information. 


THE NAVY LAWYERS UPHOLD ELK HILLS CONTRACT 


In his letter to me, in which he states 
the document was hurriedly prepared, 
he lists the names of nine individuals 
who assisted in its preparation. 

Nine attorneys on the one side—only 
Mr. Littell defending the people’s side. 

From the past associations of these 
gentlemen — understand, I make no 
charge against their honesty, their sin- 
cerity or their ability—but from the rec- 
ord of their past experiences, as given 
me by the assistant to the Secretary of 
the Navy—it appears they all are of the 
“board member” type. 

I give you their names: 

Mr. Keith R. Kane, special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy and former 
member of the New York City law firm of 
Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft. 

Mr. Warren J. Dale and Mr. David T. 
Searls, members of the Houston, Tex., 
law firm of Vinson, Elkins, Weems & 
Francis. 

Lt. Carl McGowan, who in civilan life 
has been connected with the legal firms 
of Debevoise, Stevenson, Plimpton & 
Page, New York City, and Gardner, Car- 
ton & Douglas in Chicago. 


Rear Admiral H. A. Stuart, director of 
the Navy’s office of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves. 

Commander Victor Wilhelm, in civil- 
ian life the chief petroleum engineer of 
the Texas Co. in California. 

Commander Harry Stolz, member of 
the Los Angeles engineering firm of 
Stanley & Stolz. Both commanders are 
on Admiral Stuart’s staff. 

Research assistance, according to the 
Navy’s letter to me, was given by Lt. 
Richard G. McClung, formerly associated 
with the New York City law firm of 
Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, 
and John E. Shatford, president of the 
Shatford Trade & Transport Co. of El 
Dorado, Ark. Mr. Shatford, the letter 
States, is “a practical oil man of long ex- 
perience” and he assisted them on the 
economic aspects of the oil industry. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do I understand 
the gentleman is giving the names of the 
attorneys who drew up the first contract 
between Standard Oil and the Navy in 
reg rd to Elk Hiils? 

Mr. COFFEE. Iam giving the names 
of the 9 distinguished lawyers who com- 
posed the 50-page tome in which they 
took issue with Mr. Norman Littell, As- 
sistant Attorney General, who declared 
that tie contract was illegal and void. 
The Navy came back with a 50-page 
brief in which it insisted the contract 
was valid and binding and was justi- 
fiable and meritorious. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to congratu- 
lat: the gentleman on getting that in- 
formation. I asked who drafted the 
Elk Hills contract with the Navy in a 
hearing before the Committee on Public 
Lands and I could not find out who had 
drafted that contract. 

Mr. COFFEE. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I think the Committee on 
Public Lands has done a signal service in 
pointing the torchlight of publicity at 
this deal. We hope that an improve- 
ment will eventuate as a result of these 
investigations and that a new arrange- 
ment will be entered into whereby the 
Government will either own the entire 
field or operate it for itself and have 
complete control of the operation. 

Note well that when the Navy wanted 
information on the economic aspects of 
the oil industry about a case in California 
they took the advice of a man from 
Arkansas—all, I suppose, in order to fur- 
ther the war effort. 


NO INDEPENDENTS CONSULTED 


Note well, according to the Navy’s own 
record of these men, not a single person 
was a California independent oil oper- 
ator. 

What was the reason for this? 

I will not presume to answer for the 
Navy. 

However, I would like to know why 
when it came time—although they say 
they were rushed in the preparation of 
the memorandum—to delve into the eco- 
nomic aspects they went to Arkansas in- 
stead of California. Elk Hills after all 
is in California—not Arkansas, 


will 
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Commander Victor Wilhelm, one of the 
consultants, is a Californian, a major oil 
company executive, a man who was the 
chief petroleum engineer of the Texas 
Co. in California. 

The Texas Co. in California, I am told, 
works in complete harmony with the 
Standard Oil Co. of California. Fur- 
thermore they are partners in the de- 
velopment of certain oil fields in the Far 
East. 

I can only venture the mildest form of 
a@ guess as to the reasons for the exclu- 
sion of a California independent oil oper- 
ator in these hurried consultations and 
that is—they did not want any independ- 
ent advice. 

But, regardless of all the experts, the 
Littell opinion stands to this day. 

NEW CONTRACT BEING ARRANGED 


But, a new arrangement has been 
made. 

A temporary agreement was entered 
into on September 8. It provides that a 
new, Shall I say “contract,” must be writ- 
ten within 90 days. 

By the way, that agreement has just 
been temporarily renewed for another 
brief period until the cagmmittees of Con- 
gress can act on the whole proposition 
which has been thrown into our laps by 
the recent joint act of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of the Navy, about 
which you may have read in the news- 
Papers yesterday. 

So, sometime along about the jolly, 
festive yuletide season, when our hearts 
are filled with love and charity for our 
fellow man, I imagine a new contract 
will be proclaimed, and with as little 
fanfare as possible. 

I predict it will be a legal contract—a 
contract neither Mr. Littell nor any other 
attorney of equal ability may attack upon 
its legality or validity technically, no 
matter how much such attorneys may 
disapprove of the same as an expression 
of public policy. 

I may even say it will be a coordinated 
contract, since all concerned will have 
been given ample opportunity to make 
it so. 

However, I further predict that, though 
covered with legal verbiage, the gracious, 
generous sentiments of the Christmas 
spirit will be contained therein, and le- 
gally. 

Standard Oil of California, I am cer- 
tain, showing the usual disdain for Con- 
gress, will end up with the control of 
this vast oil reserve which belongs to 
all the people of the United States. 

This, they will throw in our teeth. 

Or perhaps the coordinators may, too, 
take unto themselves some of the spirit 
of Christmas and withhold the an- 
nouncement of the new proposition until 
we are recessed; at home before our own 
yule log where the whole affair may be 
overlooked. 

I wrote this speech before the latest 
development occurred a few days ago, in 
which the Secretary of the Navy brought 
up his proposition before the respective 
committees of Congress, Naval Affairs, 
and Naval Appropriations. I am hope- 
ful and much more optimistic than at the 
time this speech was composed, that 
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Congress may have something to say, 
now, which will correct the sad situation 
yet obtaining with respect to Elk Hills. 

Gentlemen, these are but a few of the 
fundamental facts which revolve about 
the entire oil picture. 

The war is first to make war on the 
independents. 

That is the reason we are in the seri- 
ous position today. 

STRANGLING THE OIL INDEPENDENTS 


The independents are being strangled. 

They have nct had the opportunity to 
throw their full force into the oil battle— 
the battle to supply the vital petroleum 
products so necessary to defeat Hitler 
and Hirohito. 

The enemy immediately in front of 
them is the major oil companies. 

They cannot get at our military op- 
ponents until they can climb over the 
bodies of their opponents in their own 
industry—the major oil companies. 

And, gentlemen, they are losing their 
battle with the majors. Under the guise 
of furthering the war effort—they can- 
not win. 

In ordinary times they have been able 
to hold their heads above water. 

The present battle is too great for 
them, just as it would be too great for 
any other group of American business- 
men. 

You gentlemen from the oil States 
know the details of the pattern better 
than Ido. You can supply all the fig- 
ures—the facts with which to paint the 
very, very dreary picture which con- 
fronts us. 

The basic objectives of the major oil 
companies are here—they have been ac- 
complished. 

IN CALIFORNIA HEAVY PETROLEUM REQUIRE- 
MENTS ARE NOT BEING MET 

In California, where I am somewhat 
familiar with conditions, since my State 
depends upon the oil fields of California 
for her petroleum products, conditions 
are growing continually worse. 

There, in August, the demand for pe- 
troleum products reached 982,516 barrels 
daily. 

Production was 138,226 barrels daily 
short of meeting requirements. 

This demanded a withdrawal from 
storage supplies of 4,611,000 barrels. 

The debit figures are mounting. 

They are mounting because the inde- 
pendents have been prevented from go- 
ing out and drilling wells in areas where 
they believe they are most certain to find 
additional sources of petroleum. 

They have had to set aside their plans 
for drilling properties which are most 
probably producing areas. 

They have been discouraged from 
bringing in new wells from these areas— 
new wells which would bring in new sup- 
plies of oil and add to the credit side of 
the ledger. 


OIL PROSPECTING DISCOURAGED 


Rather, they have been forced by the 
coordinators to go out on the wildest of 
wildcat ventures in their search for new 
supplies. 

And since they sincerely want to fur- 
ther the war effort, they have done this. 
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In the first 9 months of 1943 the Cali- 
fornia operators, most of them inde- 
pendents, have completed 1,048 wells. 

This figure is 115.6 percent above the 
figure for 1942. 

But still production is too low. 

And it will get lower. 

The independents cannot be expected 
to invest their capital in losing ventures 
forever. 

When they are coordinated into bank- 
ruptcy, that is the end; that is when the 
majors take over. 

With our dwindling supplies, it may be 
the time for Hitler and Hirohito to take 
over. 

THE EFFECT OF OIL ON THE WAR 


Oil is going to decide this war. 

To win that decision, we need every 
bit of oil we can draw from the ground. 
That means we need the all-out assist- 
ance of both the majors and the mde- 
pendents. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I believe the gentle- 
man is making a very excellent state- 
ment. I know that the gentleman is 
very much concerned not only about the 
present war which we must win very 
largely with supplies of oil from the 
west coast, but also that there be avail- 
able in storage underground, that can 
be withdrawn at some future time, suf- 
ficient oil for any further conflict that 
may occur in the Pacific some 25 or 50 
years after this war. 

Mr. COFFEE. Unquestionably. I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Therefore, by with- 
drawing it at the present rate we are 
jeopardizing the future, not only of the 
west coast, but of the country. Never- 
theless we do not protest the present 
withdrawals, even though they are ex- 
ceedingly heavy considering the amount 
of oil in the ground. 

Mr. COFFEE. We have full realiza- 
tion of the dangers in the future because 
of excessive withdrawals at the present 
time. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I shall be happy to 
yield to the able gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I compliment 
the gentleman from Washington upon 
his presentation of the subject matter, 
which he is so thoroughly discussing. He 
has been in the fight for a long time, on 
behalf of the consumer and the inde- 
pendent against the monopolies in the 
oil industry. He has been giving the 
House today information of tremendous 
value, of which I hope my colleagues will 
take full heed. 

Mr. COFFEE. I thank the gentleman 
for his gracious statement. He has, him- 
self, been in the forefront of this crusade 
and has helped me tremendously on 
many occasions in bringing out the true 
facts and in revealing the machinations 
of the oil monopoly. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 
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Mr. OUTLAND. The gentleman from 
Washington is doing a good job. For 
years he has been performing admirably 
in the fight against monopoly, especially 
in the field of oil. I hope he will continue, 
undeterred and unafraid, regardless of 
pressures. There is no more important 
undertaking for all of us members of 
Congress than to array ourselves against 
the encroachments of monopolies in all 
of their various manifestations, particu- 
larly the most gigantic of all, the oil 
monopoly. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the helpful comments of the learned 
gentleman from California (Mr, Ovr- 
LAND]. During the time he has served 
in Congress, he has distinguished him- 
self as a fearless champion of indepen- 
dent business, of the consumer, and of 
the plain citizen. He has everlastingly 
been on the side of the independent in 
the oil industry and has placed the wel- 
fare of his country always above the 
thought of profit for any select group. 

My. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I am pleased to yiefd 
to the able gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I have been listen- 
ing to the enlightening speech you have 
been delivering and I compliment you 
upon the tone and content of your re- 
marks. The information you have been 
presenting will arouse the country to the 
imperative need for prompt action by 
the Congress to end the control by 
monopoly of the oilindustry. “It is time 
that Congress woke up to the dire pros- 
pect of world cartels controlling the 
business of the globe” and to the grim 
danger of all independents being snuffed 
out by the strangle hold of the oil mo- 
nopoly and of similar monopolies in 
other fields. The gentleman from 
Washington has rendered a signal serv- 
ice to the Congress and to the country 
today, and on many previous occasions 
in his crusades to direct the salubrious 
light of publicity upon the maneuver- 
ings and machinations of the oil and 
other equally reprehensible monopolies. 

Mr. COFFEE. It is inspiring to hear 
such encouraging words from a man of 
the high caliber of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HotirreLp], whose record 
in Congress has demonstrated his fear- 
lessness and his forthright character in 
fighting always on the side of the inde- 
pendent businessman against monopoly 
and for fair play. The gentleman from 
California is a successful businessman in 
his own right, yet, understands the 
problem of the plain citizen and the 
humble of our land and believes in be- 
friending the consumer and in resisting 
gigantic combines of every nature. I 
am pleased and proud to have this ex- 
pression of support from the courageous 
statesman who has just taken his seat. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman has 
spoken very ably about the plight of the 
oil industry with particular reference to 
independents. First of all I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his fine 
speech and his thorough knowledge of 
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the subject. I doubt that anyone in the 
House knows more about the oil business 
than the gentleman now speaking. I 
heard the gentleman, and I was very 
much interested in his statement, speak 
about the enemies of the independent oil 
industry. Would the gentleman venture 
an opinion in which governmental agen- 
cies those enemies are now working to 
destroy this independent industry? 

Mr. COFFEE. First of all I want to 
thank the gentleman for his generous 
and gracious compliment and reciprocate 
by saying the gentleman from South 
Carolina has distinguished himself 
through the years by his knowledge of 
the problems, particularly with refer- 
ence to the legal aspects, of the oil indus- 
try. I want to congratulate him for the 
ereat fight he has made for truth in the 
oil industry. In further reference to the 
query of the gentleman I would say that 
the major oil companies are thoroughly 
entrenched in bureaucratic agencies of 
Government. In the War Production 
Board there are dozens of dollar-a-year 
men, former executives, still drawing pay 
from the major oil companies who are in 
possession of power. . They are in the 
oflice of the Petroleum Administrator for 
War, which is headed by Ralph K. Davies, 
who draws a salary of $47,500 from the 
Standard Oil Co, of California, while at 
the same time getting a salary from the 
taxpayers of $10,000. 

This makes a total of $57,500. That 
man is in charge of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, in which position 
he is empowered to make decisions vi- 
tally affecting the welfare and continued 
solvency of the competitors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California and associated 
major oil companies. So I think that 
major oil company influence penetrates 
the various agencies of government, but 
particularly the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War and the War Production 
Board. The major integrated oil com- 
panies are also well represented by for- 
mer or present executives of various seg- 
ments of the oil monopoly in the War, 
Navy, State, and Commerce Departments. 

Mr. RIVERS. I think the gentleman 
has hit the nail squarely on the head. 

Mr. COFFEE. If I may be permitted 
to continue—I welcome these interrup- 
tions, because they bring out points I 
may have overlooked—— 

To get the help of the independents 
we must step in now and put an end to 
the very unfair, very one-sided civil war 
which rages within the industry, 

It is nothing short of our immediate 
duty to put an end to the committees 
whose only usefulness, under the guise 
of furthering the war-effort, is to kill off 
the independent producer and with him 
kill off his vital share of oil production 
to win the war. 

It is our duty as Members of Congress, 
representatives of the people, lawmakers 
of the Nation. 

However, I have every fear that it is 
too late—that the major oil companies 
have finally completed the one big ob- 
jective that is basic indeed. 

THE FOLLY OF SUSPENDING THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


That is the setting aside of the Sher- 
man antitrust laws, They are now in 
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the enviable position of making most 
any type of manipulation without run- 
ning afoul of the rules and regulations 
which for years have given some medium 
of protection for the independent, the 
small businessman, 

I speak of Petroleum Directive No. 70, 


issued by the Petroleum Administrator | 


for War, the coordinator, on September 
24, 1943. 

You lawmakers of Congress should 
be interested in this new law for the 
Nation. As Members of Congress, who 
daily assemble in these legislative halls, 
I think it is only right that we be kept 
abreast of what new laws have been 
promulgated by the board members— 
if only for our own personal protection. 


PETROLEUM DIRECTIVE NO. 70 


I read of this latest law, passed not 
by Congress, but decided upon by the 
board members, and, I suppose, no doubt, 
under the guise of furthering the war 
effort, in a dispatch from the Office of 
War Information—a useful institution to 
keep this lawmaking body informed on 
recent, new legislation, among its other 
worth-while functions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hartess of Arizona). The time of the 
gentleman from Washington ([Mr. 
CoFrrge] has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman is making a very 
interesting and informative address, and 
I ask unanimous consent that he be per- 
mitted to continue for 10 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. I am quoting from 
Petroleum Directive No. 70, issued by 
Harold Ickes, as Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War, through the person of Ralph 
K. Davies, who is the acting, and for all 
practical purposes, the real Petroleum 
Administrator for War: 

It is short, let me read it to you: 

Foreign operations of American oil com- 
panies during the war emergency will be 
more completely coordinated— 


Without 


Following again along the coordina- 
tion line as expressed in Basic Objec- 
tives— 
under the terms of Petroleum Directive No. 
70 issued today by Petroleum Administrator 
for War Ickes. 


Upon a study of the document, this 
new law passed by the Board, I am con- 
vinced that even “coordinated” now be- 
comes an outmoded word. 

Though the Standard Oil Co. officials 
call it “a horrid word,” “cartelized” 
would be the more fitting term because 
that is what Directive 70 does, 

The cartel is complete. 


UNCLE SAM SANCTIFIES OIL INDUSTRY 
CARTELIZATION 


The oil industry can now be more com- 
pletely cartelized, production can be con- 
trolled, markets may be doled out to 
favorites and consumer prices can be 
manipulated to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the Board. 

As I see it, the steps are simple. 
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First. You have a war, the efforts of 
which are to be furthered. 

Second. You arrange to coordinate all 
efforts under the guise of furthering that 
war effort, and then thirdly, when the 
initial coordination is complete, you 
cartelize the industry. Presto, the war 
effort has been a success. 

A CUTE ARRANGEMENT BENEFICIAL TO OIL MAJORS 


Here is how iu works: 

A foreign operations committee is em- 
powered to determine the oil needs of 
the foreign country or area to be sup- 
plied and report to the Director, the 
Petroleum Administrator for War. In 
other words, they are going to find out 
about the market, the number of cus- 
tomers, and so forth. Then the Direc- 
tor, presumably acting upon the advice 
of the major oil company board and his 
major oil company assistant, who as I 
have said, is more often than not the 
acting director, with his order list al- 
ready in hand, prepares to make the 
Sales. 

In simpler language, the major oil 
companies, after talking it over among 
themselves, decide which company will 
get this and that market. 

It works the other way around, too, 
because the same committee has control 
over imports of foreign oil into the 
United States. ‘The Board has not over- 
looked a thing. 

And, to make certain it works, trans- 
portation is to be arranged with the 
War Shipping Administration. 

They did that in 1941, when two com- 
panies in the United States agreed with 
the Japanese Government that they 
would increase the sale of petroleum to 
Japan commencing May 15, 1941, by 
450 percent. Those two agreements 
were entered into by two major Amer- 
ican oil companies, 7 months before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. RIVERS. Will 
yield right there? 

Mr. COFFEE, I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. Was one of those major 
companies the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. COFFEE. No. It was the Stand- 
ard Vacuum Oil Co. of New York and 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey who, 
together with their English affiliates di- 
vided the entire export products of the 
Dutch East Indies and agreed with the 
Japanese Government to sell them 450 
percent more oil. In other words, they 
increased the quota which Japan had 
theretofore been receiving from 400,000 
tons of petroleum products per year, ex- 
ported from the Dutch East Indies to 
Japan. They agreed on May 15, 1941, 
to increase that amount from 400,000 
tons to 1,800,000 tons during the year 
then next ensuing. That was less than 
7 months before Pearl Harbor. The cute 
part of it was that the Japanese Govern- 
ment, in consideration of the generous 
willingness of these companies to deal 
with them, agreed with them that they 
would import the oil in British bottoms 
rather than in Japanese bottoms. In 
others words, part of the consideration 


the gentleman 
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was the profit to be received by the Eng- 
lish companies on their tanker ships 
sailing under the English flag. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you’ know 


whether our Government has knowledge 
of that? 

Mr. COFFEE. Yes, it did. And the 
British Government had knowledge of 
it. The State Department insisted that 
it had followed the urgings of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Gffice in okaying that ar- 
rangement. That was brought out be- 
fore the Rules Committee in June 1941, 
at the time my House Joint Resolution 
No. 30 to investigate the facts anent the 
sale of war material to the Axis Powers 
and their affiliates had hearings on 3 
successive days. Mr. Dean Acheson, 
who was then Assistant Secretary of 
State and still is, told that to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlemgn yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. About that time the 
gentleman will recall a number of Mem- 
bers of the House made some protests. 

Mr. COFFEE. Oh, unquestionably. 

Mr. STEFAN. Regarding critical ma- 
terials going to Japan. Some of it was 
raw material—chrome from the Philip- 
pine Islands. It was stated at that time 
that the Philippine Legislature was will- 
ing to stop the exportation of this crit- 
ical material to the Japanese, but they 
were prevented from doing so because 
of some interference here in the United 
States. 

Mr. COFFEE. That is correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. That matter was dis- 
cussed and brought to the attention of 
the committee by several Members of the 
House of Representatives at the time the 
gentleman mentions? 

Mr. COFFEE. It was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Washington 
has again expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 


the gentleman knows how deeply I ap- 
preciate his valiant work in trying to 
protect America against this monopoly. 
It is my judgment that it is at least one 
of two or three of our greatest problems 
as to our future democracy in this coun- 
try. Does the gentleman believe there 
is any solution of the Elk Hills reserve 
petroleum which will really protect the 
public interest and the future defense of 
our country, except the acquisition of 
the Standard Oil Co. holdings by the 
Navy Department, so that it can be in 
truth a reserve? 

Mr. COFFEE. I agree absolutely with 
the gentleman’s conclusion. I was 
happy to note that the distinguished gen- 
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tleman from Florida [Mr. Prterson] 
made that statement in the press yester- 
day. In my judgment you cannot deal 
with that outfit unless you absolutely 
own the land. Whenever you deal with 
them it is like trying to deal with some- 
body who has the plague. You are 
bound to catch some kind of infection 
which they exude or give out. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think if the gen- 
tleman will consult the new volume pub- 
lished by the State Department entitled: 
“Peace and War” he will find that the 
program of supplying petroleum prod- 
ucts to Japan was a part of the policy 
of the United States at that time, and as 
I read it the policy was for the purpose 
of preventing Japan from committing 
an overt act in order to obtain oil at a 
time when the world was not ready to 
have them do it. 

Mr. COFFEE. I agree with the gen- 
tleman as to the State Department atti- 
tude, though I have always vigorously 
opposed appeasement of Japan in any 
form. I might say I am rather familiar 
with that whole policy because, as some 
of you may recall, I was one of the most 
active Members in the fight to interdict 
the sale of war materials to Japan, with 
particular reference to oil, along with a 
great many Members on the Republican 
and Democratic sides. I introduced the 
first bill in Congress to prohibit ship- 
ments of war materials specifically to 
Japan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I shall be happy to yield 
to the distinguished and erudite gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER, The _ gentleman 
presented all those facts to the Rules 
Committee at that time when he ap- 
peared in support of his resolution ask- 
ing that the House investigate and de- 
termine the amount and the quantity 
and financial value of material being 
sent to Japan. Hearings were held by 
the Rules Committee and the State De- 
partment opposed consideration of the 
resolution at that time largely on the 
gTound just suggested by the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COFFEE. I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
interjecting his recollections in my 
speech at this point because I well recall 
how ably the gentleman from Michigan 
at that time brought out what he re- 
garded as the signal danger that then 
existed. The State Department did take 
the attitude, I might say, from the very 
beginning that we were not in position 
to go to war with Japan and contended 
that were we to stop the sale of these 
supplies to Japan, principaily oil, it 
would precipitate war immediately. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman knows. 
that oil was stopped by State De- 
partment order on the Ist day of Au- 
gust in 1941 and that we were attacked 
4 months and 7 days later. 

Mr. COFFEE. I know that the Execu- 
tive order was finally signed by the Pres- 
ident late in July and that in August, 
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1941, was put into effect following the 
occupation of Thailand by the Japanese 
forces, although I might recall to the 
gentleman’s mind that 1 year previously 
the President had signed an Executive 
order that provided that there should be 
no more shipment of high cctane gaso- 
line to Japan after July 30, 1940; but 
that order was freely violated, as I 
brought out before the Rules Committee 
and high-octane gasoline was shipped 
to Japan by special consent, 

Mr. HINSHAW. By special permit of 
the State Department, was it not? 

Mr. COFFEE. That is right, by spe- 
cial permit of the State Department. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Would 
not the gentieman agree that it was done 
on the long-range policy of the major 
oil companies in the United States to 
build export trade in order to make cer- 
tain that there would be no “oversupply” 
of oil in the United States? 

Mr, COFFEE. Unquestionably that is 
the case. Because I think it would be 
interesting to you, I point out that Dean 
Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, 
had been a private attorney until Jan- 
uary 31, 1941. His law firm, which is still 
in operation in the city of Washington, 
D. C., had been general counsel for the 
Ethyl Corporation. The Ethyl Corpora- 
tion manufactures high-octane gasoline, 
As you know, it sells first structure at 
about 1% or 2 cents more than second 
structure, commonly denominated the 
“regular” gasoline. 

Mr. Acheson in his capacity as a pri- 
vate lawyer had handled the case against 
the Government of the United States 
when Thurman Arnold, acting for the 
Department of Justice, sued the Ethyl 
Corporation on the ground that it was 
violating the Sherman antitrust law, 
and unlawfully conspiring to hold up the 
price of this ethyl gasoline. We find that 
thereafter the gentleman was—we will 
not say was rewarded—but just purely 
by coincidence we find this distinguished 
counsel for one of the major oil outfits in 
the United States being made Assistant 
Secretary of State. We also find an- 
other distinguished former official of the 
major oil companies, Gen. Pat Hur- 
ley—General Hurley bobs up in every 
administration, whether it is Republican 
or Democratic just as the oil industry 
bobs up in every political party whether 
it is Tea Pot Dome in Republican ad- 
ministrations, or dubious happenings 
in the Democratic administration. The 
barons of the major oil empire seem to be 
more powerful than political parties. 
Are they the invisible government? 
Now General Hurley has suddenly be- 
come so important that he is too good to 
be a brigadier general longer but is to 
become a major general—though Gen- 
eral Hurley had been general counsel, 
and for all I know still is, of the Sinclair 
Oil Co. You will recall the Sinclair 
Oil Co. made the first settlement with the 
Government of Mexico and it came out 
ahead of all the other major oil com- 
panies in that deal, 
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I am sure all of you noticed the front 
page pictures of General Hurley chum- 
ming with the Arabian princes who re- 
cently visited our shores. General Hurley 
owns the Hurley-Wright building now 
rented by the United States Government 
on terms highly lucrative to the owner, 
for one of its agencies, so I am informed. 
General Hurley, we are advised, handled 
preliminary arrangements for the Tehe- 
ran Conference, Persia, or Iran, em- 
braces some of the richest oil fields in 
the world, 

In this connection it would be perti- 
nent to quote from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of October 21, 1943. It will be signifi- 
cantly noted that the author says that 
Federal officials are reluctant to discuss 
negotiations involving development of 
petroleym properties in the Middle East. 
Gentlemen, I wonder why? Is this more 
coordination? But let me read you this 
cryptic article. You form your own 
opinion: 

Om Dr.omacy—Unirep States PLaAns To 
FINANCE PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT IN ARA- 
BIA AND IRaAN—GOVERNMENT To Pur Up 
$125,000,000 To Heup Exp.oir TexAs-STaANp- 
ARD PROPERTIES—WoOULD AID THE BRITISH, 
Too 

(By George B. Bryant, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—The United States Govern- 
ment is considering financing a large-scale 
development of petroleum properties in the 
Middle East. 

Current negotiations are said to be run- 
ning in two directions, one contemplating 
development of concessions held by American 
interests in Arabia and the other centering 
on expansion of British operations in Iraq 
and Iran, 

The American interest involved is the Ara- 
bian concession of approximately a quarter 
million square miles owned jointly by Stand- 
ard Oil of California and the Texas Co. 
through the California Arabian Standard Oil 
Co. The British properties are held by the 
Angio-Iranian interests. 

Officials are reluctant to discuss the cur- 
rent negotiations, other than to acknowl- 
edge that they are in progress, Tere have 
been indications, however, that a decision on 
the development plans is not very far in the 
future, 


GOVERNMENT'S PART NOT REVEALED 


Just what part the Government will play 
in exploitation of the Middle East fields has 
not been revealed. The negotiations have 
been handled through the State Department 
insofar as Britain interests are concerned and 
by the Petroleum Reserve Corporation, an 
R. F. C. subsidiary created for development 
of foreign oil fields, on the American side. 

The discussions with representatives of 
California Arabian are said to have involved 
two different financial arrangements. One of 
these called for a Government ownership in 
the company, to be acquired by the purchase 
of common stock. Under the other plan, the 
Government would provide the necessary fa- 
cilities and take oil in repayment. The latter 
arrangement is said to have preference at this 
time. 

The Arabian development, as it has been 
discussed here, would involve an outlay which 
might total about $125,000,000. Facilities 
would include drilling, refining, housing, and 
transportation. Nothing has been disclosed 
on the reported discussions with the British 
interests. 


The War Department makes a deal 
called the Canol project, whereby we are 
committed to go forward. and spend 
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about $130,000,000 plus, in Canada in 
connection with the Imperial Oil Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., which is affiliated with 
American oil majors, as a result of which 
we invest a colossal quantity of the tax- 
payers’ money. After the transaction has 
been completed, Canada gets the works 
and we get another kind of works. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I assume the gentle- 
man was here yesterday and heard the 
Speaker of the House deliver a very in- 
structive appeal to the people for unity, 
and calling attention to a dangerous 
trend if we questioned the British or 
the English? 

Mr. COFFEE. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
no idea that the mention of this Cana- 
dian oil exploration or this reference to 
post-war control of oil by the Standard 
Oil Co. and some of its English friends 
would run counter to that thought? 

Mr. COFFEE. No, sir; I do not believe 
it will run counter to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not either, I 
may say to the gentleman. 

Mr, COFFEE. As a matter of fact, 
some members of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment have deplored the Canol project 
as a secret build-up for a monopoly. 
The same arguments were advanced at 
Ottawa as by our distinguished Repub- 
lican Member, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gavin], and by certain 
other Members of this House in both 
parties. I commend them for their fear- 
lessness in exposing the situation. There 
is nothing of a disunity nature about 
that. Both sides do not want the tax- 
payers’ money turned over to private 
interests for these various projects. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Spealer, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended an additional 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield to the talented 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he is aware of the fact that there 
is a definite movement on foot in this 
country today to depress our local oil 
industry and to import oil after the war? 

Mr. COFFEE. I am convinced such 
developments are in the offing and un- 
less we intervene soon and courageously 
stop it, that is what will eventually 
happen. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, COFFEE. I yield to the genial 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
permit me to make an observation in re- 
ply to the question just propounded? 

Mr, COFFEE. I would be happy to 
have the attentive gentleman do so. 
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Mr. STEFAN. I think the gentleman 
from Washington is making a very splen- 
did contribution. He is giving a warn- 
ing to America. May I say in elabora- 
tion of your reply to the question, that 
Thurman Arnold was succeeded by Wen- 
dell Berge, who happens to be from my 
State, in the Antitrust Division. I would 
also like to sound a warning along the line 
suggested by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Corre] that, in my opinion, 
there is a very definite movement on foot 
in America to carry on American partici- 
pation in the international cartels, as has 
been indicated in some of the philoso- 
phies propounded by certain American 
people that perhaps after the war we 
should surrender not only oil but many 
of our other things, such as our syn- 
thetic rubber plants in which we have 
$750,000,000 invested. Synthetic rubber 
is made successfully from the by-prod- 
ucts of petroleum, alcohol from molasses, 
and alcohol from grain, and timber and 
pulp mill wastes. We can produce syn- 
thetic rubber for 7 cents a pound in the 
post-war period. We will be making, at 
the end of 1944, 850,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber, which is more than we normally 
use in our country; yet I fear that Amer- 
ican participation in international car- 
tels will surrender and give to this 
Dutch-British monopoly the rubber mar- 
ket not only of the United States but of 
the world. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington is giving the American people a 
warning which all of us should heed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that it is extremely important 
that we see that under the provisions of 
the U. N. R. A. appropriations our nat- 
ural resources are not sent to other 
countries? 

Mr. COFFEE. Iam convinced our ex- 
haustible natural resources should be 
husbanded and protected to the nth de- 
gree for the benefit of our own country 
and for the welfare and prosperity of 
the United States. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is one of the things that we must 
guard against very carefully? 

Mr. COFFEE. Absolutely, and I com- 
pliment the gentlewoman for her con- 
victions on that subject. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I take 
it the gentleman would not subscribe to 
the philosophy that the best way to con- 
serve our exhaustible natural resources 
would be to permit their control by a 
monopoly? 

Mr, COFFEE. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
comment on the statement made by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. StTeran]? 

Mr. COFFEE. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
call attention to the fact that 3 or 4 
days ago I introduced a bill in the House 
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identical with one introduced by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY! in the Senate, which would re- 
quire the registration of every agreement 
of any American corporation with a 
foreign corporation which is of a cartel 
nature, and the making of that informa- 
tion available to the Department of 
Justice and the public of the United 
States. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, my feeling is that Mr. Wendell 
Berge, of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice will cooperate 
with the gentleman, 

Mr. COFFEE. I, too, have absolute 
confidence in the integrity and ability of 
Wendell Berge. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman, especially for his fight 
to keep oil from being sold to Japan. I 
recall when I came here in the early 
part of 1939 I entertained that same 
opinion and worked with the gentleman 
to some extent with reference to the 
matter. I well remember how hard the 
gentleman worked and how much even 
I tried to do as a new Member of Con- 
gress with reference to that. Of course, 
we can all see now that our failure to 
prohibit oil exports to Japan was a mis- 
take, and that the gentleman who now 
has the floor was eminently correct. 

Mr. COFFEE. I appreciate what the 
eloquent gentleman from Arkansas has 
said. I recall very distinctly that not 
only he but a great many Republican and 
Democratic Members of Congress did ev- 
erything within their power to secure 
the passage by the Congress of legisla- 
tion and also action by the executive 
departments which would have resulted 
in stopping the sale of oil and war ma- 
terials to Japan. 

With further reference to what the 
distinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
said about cartels, in my judgment, that 
is the greatest menace facing America 
today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE, I believe the menace of 
cartels is the greatest cloud which hangs 
on the horizon of the United Nations 
today. In that connection I cite the 
statements made by Mr. Eric Johnston 
from my home State, the distinguished 
Republican president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in which 
he in speeches in England pointed out to 
them that free enterprise could not work 
hand in hand with the world cartel sys- 
tem. Therefore, he stated, if the Eng- 
lish were going to foster world cartels he 
would have to differ with the English. 
To that statement I heartily subscribe. 
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The Bank for International Settle- 
ments, which was set up about 12 years 
ago, the home office of which is at Basel 
in Switzerland, which is on the German 
border, is operating actively today. ‘The 
principal depositor of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements is the German Nazi 
Government, which has 85,000,000 Swiss 
gold francs on deposit; yet that same 
bank right now is the financial clearing- 
house for the International Red Cross 
and the American Red Cross. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman for- 
gets that yesterday we were admonished 
that we were not to worry about what the 
English or the British Empire might do 
after the war was over. 

Mr. COFFEE. Iam talking about the 
cartels right now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I know, but 
that is fostered by the British Govern- 
ment. I am worried about it, and I was 
just wondering if the gentleman is wor- 
ried about it. 

Mr. COFFEE. I certainly believe in 
looking after our own interests to the 
best of our power. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. SodolI. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. There is 
a danger that has nothing to do with the 
British involved in what the gentleman 
just mentioned, which is the danger of 
another attempt on the part of the Ger- 
man cartelized industry once again to de- 
velop and to dominate by means of car- 
telization the industries of the world 
after this war just as they did to some 
extent after the First World War. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.COFFEE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. In the American par- 
ticipation in international cartels there 
is much to worry about right here at 
home, as to who participates in them in 
America, with connections overseas. 

Mr. COFFEE. Thatis right. There is 
no one who knows more about those de- 
velopments and their dangers than Karu 
StTeran, the very eminent and scholarly 
gentleman from Nebraska, who is so 
widely traveled and who is such a pro- 
found student of world history and such 
an accomplished linguist. 

Further adverting to the Bank for 
International Settlements, I might point 
out that the head of that outfit is a man 
named Tom McKittrick, a partner of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York City, 
who is right now the president of the 
Bank for International Settlements. 


Mr. 


Interestingly enough, the majority of. 


the board of directors of the Bank for 
International Settlements are Germah 
Nazi officials, yet that bank is function- 
ing right along and American money is 
being deposited in the bank. These 
cartels get along regardless of whether 
wars are being fought between their re- 
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spective countries. ‘These fellows seem 
to be bigger than their countries. They 
ignore their countries. They do not care 
who is fighting whom. They sit around 
the table together—Dr. Schacht, the 
great German financial expert; Montagu 
Norman, the great British financial ex- 
pert; and Tom McKittrick, the great 
American financial expert. And that is 
just one of many which I hope to cite in 
a subsequent speech on the subject of 
cartels, the greatest menace facing the 
United Nations today. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman has 
just mentioned the subject of discon- 
necting certain people from the Federal 
pay rolls. Does the gentleman know that 
Dean Acheson, whom you have just men- 
tioned, is a member of the law firm of 
Covington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson & 
Shorb, which is today representing the 
three gentlemen Watson, Dodd, and Lov- 
ett, whom this Congress has tried, by its 
control of the pursestrings, to discon- 
nect from the Government pay rolls? 

Mr. COFFEE. So I have been advised 
from what I have read and what the 
gentleman has stated. 

Mr. CHURCH. And Dean Acheson’s 
law firm today is representing them in 
the Court of Claims? 

Mr. COFFEE. That is the same law 
firm which has represented certain major 
oil companies, 


COORDINATION TO THE NTH DEGREE 


That there may be no slip up on the 
international side of the picture, the For- 
eign Operations Committee is directed to 
coordinate or cartelize its activities 
with the British Overseas Supply Com- 
mittee. 

Now we know that with the exception 
perhaps of the I. G. Farben and other 
German cartelizers, the British are the 
best at that particular game. So, com- 
plete cooperation can be expected. 

The board will select the companies 
to import; they will select the companies 
to export. 

And, they will select the companies— 
on both ends—which are to be the sup- 
pliers. 

GOVERNMENT FOSTERED WORLD OIL MONOPOLY 
DEPLORED 


This arrangement, I think you will all 
agree, even out-Farbens the great I. G. 
Farben—a monopoly complete in every 
detail. 

Again they have thrown it in our teeth. 

Though they operate under the cloak, 
under the protection, of the American 
flag, and are, I am sure, fully determined 
to further the war effort, Members of 
Congress have absolutely no control over 
them. 

As a last resort, Congress has often 
had to abolish needless committees, un- 
necessary bureaucrats, by cutting them 
off at the pockets—that is refusing to 
make appropriations for salaries and 
other expense. 

But not these lads under the wing of 
Directive 70. 
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They have taken care to see that they 
will be perpetuated. 

The order reads: 

Operation expenses of all such committees 
shall be made from a fund to which volun- 
tary contributions may be made by persons 
engaged in the petroleum industry and such 
funds may be solicited by the Foreign Oper- 
ations Committee, 

In other words, the Rockefellers will 
pass the hat among the other Rockefeller 
companies and their associated affiliates 
and enough dimes will be collected, you 
may rest assured, to keep the cartel 
rolling. 

The perfect monopoly—the perfect 
cartel, every single phase opposed to our 
ideas of fair business practices as ex- 
pressed in the Sherman antitrust laws— 
yet it is the law. 

How will it affect the independent oil- 
man? 

How would it affect any. other indus- 
try in which the large and powerful in- 
terests have complete control of exports 
and imports and domestic markets? 

With the exception of perhaps some 
small favorable, temporary condition— 
it will kill the independent. 

It will kill off the independent com- 
petition just the same as it would kill off 
the small manufacturer, the small min- 
ing enterprise or the small farm coopera- 
tive if faced with similar conditions. 

How will it affect the consumers of the 
Nation? 

I need not tell you that prices can and 
will be regulated once we see this new 
cartel in full bloom—once, under the 
guise of furthering the war effort, the 
monopolists_have time fully to explore 
their opportunities, 

DANGERS OF OIL CARTEL ARE ITS INVITATION TO 
INSTITUTE SIMILAR PRACTICES IN OTHER FIELDS 

It is now the time for this Congress to 
decide upon not only the immediate oil 
problem as it concerns the war, but as it 
concerns the basic concepts of business 
economics, 

Shall we shelve the Sherman antitrust 
laws and allow this new monopoly, this 
new cartel to stand? 

Let me shout the warning: 

If we do—if we do not now raise our 
hands and our voices and our votes— 
while we still have them, against this 
giant octopus which is crawling over our 
land in the guise of furthering the war 
effort, it will spread its tentacles out and 
overwhelm other great industries. When 
it dees, small business will go the way 
the independent oil man is about now 
to go. 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I ask the ma- 
jority leader to give us an idea of next 
week’s program? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be glad to. 

On Monday the discharge petition will 
come up on the oil bill. Then we have 
the matter coming out of the Appropria- 
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tions Committee relating to farm labor. 
There will be other legislation, but there 
is nothing definite that I can advise the 
gentleman from Michigan about now or 
advise the House. There is a supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill which will go to 
conference. If they agree, of course 
that will come up. If the mustering out 
bill comes out we will bring that up just 
as quickly as possible after it is reported 
by the committee which is proceeding in 
consideration of that bill. 

I understand that legislation is before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs in con- 
nection with relief and rehabilitation 
and that the committee meets on 
Wednesday next. If that is reported out, 
which is doubtful, next week we may be 
able to bring it up, but the chances are, 
and this is my own personal opinion, that 
the bill probably will not be in order for 
next week. 

Mr. MICHENER. The farm-security 
item to which the gentleman referred is 
included in an appropriation bill that is 
over in the Senate and coming back on 
a conference report? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, no; the bill 
is coming out of our committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Coming directly 
from our own committee? Is there not 
an appropriation bill to come from the 
Senate? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Yes, there is a 
deficiency bill. There is a bill over there. 
I do not know if it is the farm-security 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. My understanding 
is that the bill in the Senate has been 
materially changed since it has left the 
House and many of the items included 
in the Senate bill will be most contro- 
versial in the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Some of them 
will, I understand. 

Mr. MICHENER. The possibilties are 
that the bill will take some little time 
and probably cause some roll calls in the 
House next week. I speak of this be- 
cause if it is true the Members ought to 
know it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘There is no ques- 
tion but that if that bill comes up next 
week in the House, and it will, assuming 
it goes to conference and the conferees 
make a report, there are a number of 
controversial features and there will un- 
doubtedly be roll calls. 

Mr. MICHENER. Could the distin- 
guished majority leader give us any in- 
formation with reference to the comple- 
tion of work before Christmas? A great 


»Many Members are asking the question. 


I know how difficult it is to answer. I 
do not expect an absolute answer, but 
is there a goal to be aimed at? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a very 
difficult question to answer. At the pres- 
ent time, unless something develops, I 
think we will be in session after Christ- 
mas. I am sorry to say it; but, unless 
something unexpected develops, I cannot 
see but what we will have to be in session 
after Christmas. 

Mr. MICHENER. You mean for the 
rest of this session? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. Just how 
long after Christmas I cannot say. The 
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Commodity Credit Corporation bill has 
to be disposed of. There is no question 
about that. It is not out of committee 
yet. It has to be debated in the Senate 
and then it has to go through the final 
processes, If there are any amendments 
over there, they will have to be presented 
and the bill sent to the President. I can- 
not say what action will be taken there; 
but, assuming the bill is vetoed, it then 
has to come back; and if the veto is sus- 
tained, then we have certainly got to 
extend the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, because, no matter how 
Members may feel on the question of the 
use of subsidies, I think we are practi- 
cally unanimously in favor of the exten- 
sion of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. I know I am. 

Mr. MICHENER. The debate in the 
House on the subsidy bill made it clear 
that there was unanimity of opinion, so 
far as the Members of the House were 
concerned, on that item. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. MICHENER. If a resolution were 
brought in here just continuing the life 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
temporarily, there should be no question 
about it being passed at once, unani- 
mously. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There should be 
no question about it. I was hopeful, 
though those hopes have more or less 
disappeared, that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation might be extended for a lim- 
ited period beyond the first of the year, 
and then let the pending legislation go 
through the regular legislative processes. 
But apparently that developed into a dis- 
appointing hope. 

Mr. MICHENER. Which we regret. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I join with the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
take some more time? I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I ask for 1 addi- 
tional minute, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
tell us anything about when the vote 
permitting the soldiers to vote will come? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. I wish I 
could, because I am absolutely in favor 
of a bill that will enable the soldiers and 
sailors to vote. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I guess we all are, 
but it is a matter of detail how to do it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Are you? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure, but I do not 
want any administration or bureaucrat 
to vote them. I want them to vote. 
That is all. I do not want to make a 
speech about that. I want to ask an- 
other question. As I get it, we are go- 
ing to have a very, very busy week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I expect to. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Is that following 
along the general plan of the com- 
mandos of the drive for action com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the gentleman 
an advocate of the so-called commandos? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not a member 
in good standing. I have not paid any 
dues or special assessments or signed on 
the dotted line, but I am in favor of ac- 
tion ordinarily. The gentleman ought 
to know that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am always in- 
terested in listening to the observations 
of my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank you. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Evén on oc- 
casions—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Even when there is 
nothing to it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has again expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include there- 
in a statement by a representative of 
the National Educational Association to 
a group of Congressmen yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unaimous consent that my colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. Boykin] may ex- 
tend his own remarks and include an 
editorial from a Mobile paper. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include 
therein a speech by the distinguished 
Catholic bishop, Bernard J. Sheil, of 
Chicago. I find on examination of the 
manuscript that it exceeds the quota. 
I have received a statement from the 
Government Printing Office that it 
would cost $120. Notwithstanding that 
I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a very able address re- 
cently delivered by the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therewith a poem in memory of 
our late colleague, Lawrence Lewis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Is there 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, after the legislative program for 
the day and other special orders, that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
POWERS] may address the House for 20 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. a~ \ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be 
granted leave of absence for Monday 
and Tuesday, December 13 and # next, 
on account of official business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Ditwes, for 5 days, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Harness of Indiana, for 3 days, 
on account of illness, 

To Mr. Ovuttanp (at the request of Mr. 
Macnuson), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 296. An act for the relief of Hector H. 
Perry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.375. An act for the relief of the Phoenix- 
Tempe Stone Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. ; 

S.878. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend further the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended,” approved January 24, 1942, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

8.933. An act for the relief of Lee 8S. Drad- 
shaw; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1000. An act to reserve certain public- 
domain lands in the State of Arizona for 
addition to the Havasupai Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

8.1146. An act to amend section 31 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.1164. An act for the relief of Lucille 
Sleet; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1233. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and maintenance of Moss Landing Har- 
bor (Monterey Bay), Calif; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

8.1324. An act for the relief of the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. ‘ 

8.1325. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Moret; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1372. An act to fulfill a treaty obligation 
between the United States and the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians by au- 
thorizing the purchase of certain interests 
in lands and mineral deposits by the United 
States from the said Choctaw and Chicka- 


saw Nations of Indians; to the Committee ° 


on Indian Affairs. . 

8.1391. An act for the relief of W. R. Jor- 
dan and Mabel Jordan; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.1417. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to donate and convey on be- 
half of the United States to Jack Henry Post, 
No. 1, of the American Legion, Anchorage, 
Alaska, the wood-frame building known as 
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the Telephone and Telegraph Building lo- 
cated on lots 7 and 8 in block 17, Anchorage 
townsite; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

8.1427. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Gregory Boyington, a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

8.1477. An act for the relief of Carl M., 
Frasure; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1488. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to Jose C. Romero 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain described tract of land 
within the Carson National Forest, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

8S. 1494. An act for the relief of the William 
J. Burns International Detective Agency; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1504. An act to extend the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a railroad bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Ran- 
dolph, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

8S. 1528. An act for the relief of Col. An- 
derson F. Pitts; to the Committee on Claims. 

§S.1576. An act to provide for the exten- 
sion of certain oil and gas leases; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

S.J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to aid in ef- 
fectuating the purposes of the Railway Labor 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution declaring the 
policy of the Congress with respect to the 
independence of the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 37 minutes’p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, December 13, 
1943, at 11 o’clock a, m. 





MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE 


Aprit 7, 1943. 
To rHE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES: 

Pursuant to clause 4 of rule XXVII, I, 
Joun E. RANKIN, move to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from the considera- 
tion of the resolution (H. Res. 29) en- 
titled “A resolution to amend clause 40, 
rule XI, of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress,” which was referred to said com- 
mittee January 6, 1943, in support of 
which motion the undersigned Members 
of the House of Representatives affix 
their signatures, to wit: 

1. J. E. Rankin. 

2. Marion T. Bennett. 

3. Bernard W. Kearney. 
4, Fred E. Busbey. 

5. Paul Cunningham. 

6. James Domengeaux, 
7. J. Hardin Peterson. 

8. Thomas G. Abernethy. 
9. A. Leonard Allen, 

10. Earle D. Willey. 

11. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
12. Grant Furlong. 

13. Homer D. Angell. 

14. James H. Fay. 

15. Norris Poulson. 

16. Robert B. Chiperfield, 
17. Jay LeFevre. 

18. Michael J. Bradley. 
19. Compton I. White. 
20. Charles M. LaFollette, 
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Thomas J. Lane. 
Charles B, Hoeven. 
James C. Auchincloss. 
Emory H. Price. 

Carl Hinshaw. 

C. W. Bishop. 

John Edward Sheridan. 
Albert J. Engel. 
Henry P. Jeffrey. 
Ranulf Compton. 
Harold C. Hagen. 
Angier L. Goodwin. 
William J. Miller. 
Merlin Hull. 

Ivor D. Fenton, 

Chet Holifield. 
Maurice J. Sullivan. 


Charles A. Wolverton. 
Leo E. Allen. 

Evan Howell, 

Joseph R. Bryson. 
Harry L. Towe. 
Joseph P. O’Hara. 
Paul H. Maloney. 
Wm. H. Wheat. 

Paul W. Shafer. 

Ben F. Jensen. 

Ralph E. Church. 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. 
Victor Wickersham. 
John M., Robsion. 
William A. Rowan. 
William I, Troutman. 
John Phillips. 
Charles R. Clason. 
Walter E. Brehm, 

L. C. Arends. 
Chauncey W. Reed. 
Anton J. Johnson, 
Stephen A. Day. 
Wm. W. Blackney. 
Richard M, Simpson, 
Martin Gorski. 
Thomas §S. Gordon. 
Robert F. Rockwell, 
Thomas J. O’Brien. 
Reid F. Murray. 
Henry C. Dworshak, 
Tom Murray. 

John P. Newsome, 
Jim McCord. 


. James V. Heidinger. 
. Fred Norman. 

. Harris Ellsworth. 
. Daniel Ellison. 

. Sid Simpson, 

. Henry O. Talle. 

. Paul Stewart. 

30. Ross Rizley. 

. Fred C. Gilchrist. 
. D. Lane Powers, 
. Mike Mansfield, 

. Walt Horan. 

. B. Carroll Reece. 
. Harry Sauthoff, 

. Bob Sikes. 

. James A, Wright. 
. Harve Tibbott. 

. Richard J. Welch. 
. A. C. Schiffler, 

. Pat Cannon, 

. Joe Hendricks, 

. Edw. J. Hart. 

. Foster Stearns. 

. James W. Mott. 
. Fadjo Cravens, 

3. Karl E. Mundt, 
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W. F. Norrell. 
John Jennings, Jr. 
Aime J. Forand. 
E. C. Gathings. 
John L. McMillan. 
Howard Buffett. 
Ray J. Madden. 
John W. Murphy. 
John M. Coffee. 
Everett M. Dirksen, 
J. Glenn Beall. 

Joe B. Bates. 
Richard F. Harless. 
B. W. Gearhart. 
Alvin E. O’Konski. 
Edwin A. Hall. 


Henry D. Larcade, Jr. 


Lyle H. Boren. 
Usher L. Burdick. 
John E. Fogarty. 
Wm. Lemke. 

Joseph Mruk. 

Karl Stefan. 

Jed Johnson. 
William S. Hill. 
Philip J. Philbin. 
Louis E. Miller. 

W. P. Elmer. 

J. Leroy Johnson, 
Wesley E. Disney. 
Joseph E. Talbot. 
Noble J. Johnson, 
Frank B. Keefe. 
Oren Harris. 

F. Edw. Hébert. 

C. E. McKenzie. 
Arthur Winstead. 
John S. Gibson. 
William C. Cole. 
Brooks Hays. 

Max Schwabe. 
John D. McWilliams. 
Wirt Courtney. 
Edward O. McCowen. 
Gerald W. Landis. 
Estes Kefauver. 
Frank Fellows. 
John B. Bennett. 
John R. Murdock. 
James H. Morrison. 
Edward H. Rees. 
Thomas A. Jenkins. 
James F. O’Connor. 
Dewey Short. 
Frank Carlson. 
Clarence Cannon. 
John M. Vorys. 

W. P. Lambertson. 
Alvin F. Weichel. 
Mike Monroney. 
Earl R. Lewis. 
Henderson H. Carson. 
Ed Rowe. 

Homer A. Ramey. 
Joseph J. O’Brien. 
William T. Byrne. 
Fred Bradley. 

Carl T. Curtis. 
Lawrence H. Smith. 
Orville Zimmerman. 
Overton Brooks. 
Matthew J. Merritt. 
Errett P. Scrivner. 
Francis E. Walter. 
Clair Engel. 
Jennings Randolph. 
Martin J. Kennedy. 
Melvin J. Maas. 
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This motion was entered upon the 
Journal, entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record with signatures thereto, and re- 
ferred to the Calendar of Motions to Dis- 
charge Committees, December 10, 1943. 


James M. Curley. 
Louis Ludlow. 

L. Mendel Rivers. 
Cecil R. King. 

John H. Tolan. 

L. H. Gavin. 
George E. Outland. 
D. K. Hoch. 

Dan R. McGehee. 
Robert L. Rodgers. 
Francis J. Myers, 
Pehr G. Holmes. 
George J. Bates. 

R. B. Wigglesworth. 
Christian A. Herter. 
A. Sidney Camp. 
Thomas Byron Miller. 
Charles A. Plumley. 
J. W. Yulbright. 

N. M. Mason. 
Chester H. Gross. 
Cliff Clevenger. 
Winifred Stanley. 
Aug H. Andresen. 
E. G. Rohrbough. 
Hubert S. Ellis. 
Chester E. Merrow. 
H. C. Fuller. 
George H. Bender. 
D. Emmert Brumbaugh. 
Walter C. Ploeser. 
Warren G. Magnuson. 
Roy O. Woodruff. 
Harry R. Sheppard. 
Frank A. Barrett. 
Lindley Beckworth. 
George G. Sadowski. 
Earl Wilson. 

Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
W. Sterling Cole. 
Francis Case. 

Ward Johnson. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
There will be a meeting of the Public 
Lands Committee on Monday, December 
13, 1943, at 10 a. m., to consider H. R. 
2241, a bill to abolish the Jackson Hole 


National Monument, Wyo. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 





calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
S. 45. An act to amend section 3 of 
the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S.C. 
566); with amendment (Rept. No. 947). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 


ture. 


on the state of the Union. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
H. R. 3405. A bill making certain reg- 
ulations with reference to fertilizers, feeds, 
nursery stock, or seeds that may be distrib- 
uted by agencies of the United States; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 948). 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 


ture. 


of the Union. 


Referred to the 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H.R. 3760. A bill authorizing 
the President to present, in the name of Con- 
gress, a Distinguished Service Medal to Lt. 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb, United States Marine 
Corps; without amendment (Rept. No. 946). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 3826. A bill to require the approval 
of the Naval Affairs Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of: Representatives of all dis- 
posals and acquisitions of real property or 
interests therein by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 3827. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance of certain land as a gift to the United 
States from Walter N. Campbell and Zenobia 
Campbell; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

H.R. 3828. A bill to aid the program for 
the conservation of food; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 3829. A bill for the relief of Herman 

Gelb; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. POWERS: 

H. R. 3830. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Zane Collings; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3831. A bill for the relief of the Citi- 
zens State Bank; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 3832. A bill for the relief of E. D. 

Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 3833. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Bucci; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H. R. 3834. A bill for the relief of Anthony 

Galbreath; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


4013. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Ray 
H. Fleming and 30 other St. Louis citizens, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 
2082 which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4014. Also, petition of Laurence Goit- 
schamer and 30 other St. Louis citizens, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 
2082, which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


4015. Also, petition of the American Le-. 


gion Post, No. 299, and signed by 80 other 
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St. Louis citizens, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

4016. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 293 
residents of the county of Butler, State of 
Pennsylvania, protesting against the passage 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, which 
advocates socialized medicine; also object- 
ing to the control of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration over the sale of the farmers’ 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4017. By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: Pe- 
tition of Myrtle Van Horn and 26 other resi- 
dents of Luzerne County, Pa., favoring the 
passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by enacting prohi- 
bition for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4018. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
of the Baker Confectionery Store, of Auburn, 
Maine, protesting against the consideration 
of any and all prohibition measures by 
Congress and requesting their Senators and 
Representative to vote against any and all 
such proposed legislation to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

4019. Also, petition of the Slovak Catholic 
Association, of Lisbon Falls, Maine, protest- 
ing against the consideration of any and all 
prohibition measures by Congress and re- 
questing their Senators and Representative 
to vote against any and all such proposed 
legislation; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dicicry. 

4020. Also, petition of Laurier-Pooler 
Restaurant, of Fairfield, Maine, protesting 
against the consideration of any and all pro- 
hibition measures by Congress and request- 
ing their Senators and Representative to 
vote against any and all such proposed leg- 
islation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4021. Also, petition of the Lemelin Market, 
of Fairfield, Maine, protesting against the 
consideration of any and all prohibition 
measures by Congress and requesting their 
Senators and Representative to vote against 
any and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4022. Also, petition of the Blair Restau- 
rant, Waterville, Maine, protesting against 
the consideration of any and all prohibition 
measures by Congress and requesting their 
Senators and Representative to vote against 
any and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4023. Also, petition of the Elks Club, of 
Lewiston, Maine, protesting against the con- 
sideratior. of any and all prohibition meas- 
ures by Congress and requesting their Sena- 
tors and Representative to vote against any 
and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4024. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
the town of Lisbon, of Lisbon Falls, Maine, 
protesting against the consideration of any 
and all prohibition measures by Congress 
and requesting their Senators and Repre- 
sentative to vote against any and all such 
proposed legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4025. Also, petition of the Greek Catholic 
Assoviation, of Lisbon Falls, Maine, protest- 
ing against the consideration of any and all 
prohibition measures by Congress and re- 
questing their Senators and Representative 
to vote against any and all such proposed 
legislation; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


4026. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mary. 


W. F. Speers, petitioning Congress to im- 
peach the Honorable Arthur J. Tuttle, United 
States district judge, for the eastern district 
of Michigan, southern division; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


DECEMBER 13 
SENATE 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 13, 1943 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, December 7, 
1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer. 


Eternal God, spirit of light and truth, 
of beauty and freedom and of joy, behold 
us a company of seekers for the highest, 
for we, too, in exalted hours have seen 
Thy Star. Although earthborn clouds 
sometimes obscure its guiding beacon, 
yet our eager eyes are fixed on the lighted 
heavens even as we travel over desert 
sands. Lift our duty above drudgery. 
Let not our strength fail or the vision 
splendid fade in the heat and burden of 
the day. O God, who as an under- 
standing Father pitieth Thy children, 
make us patient and thoughtful one with 
another in the fret and jar of these dif- 
ficult days, remembering that each com- 
rade by our side fights a hard fight and 
walks a lonely way. 

Forgive us, O Lord, if we hurt our fel- 
low souls. Teach us a gentler tone, a 
sweeter charity of words, and a more 
healing touch for all the smart of this 
wounded world. Give us courage for the 
day and hope for the morrow. Day unto 
day may we lay hold of Thy hand and 
look up into Thy face, whatever befall, 
until our work is finished and we hear 
far voices out of darkness calling through 
an open door to another room in the 
Father’s many-mansioned house. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, December 9, 1943, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINATIONS 
FOR JUDGESHIPS IN TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Van Nuys], chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and also at the 
request of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], who is chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, who will hold the hearings I am 
about to announce, I give notice that 
on Tuesday, the 21st day of December 
1943, at the hour of 10:30 a. m., in the 
Judiciary Committee room in the United 
States Capitol, a public hearing will be 
held on the nomination of Albert M. 
Cristy, of Honolulu, to be second judge 
of the first circuit, circuit courts, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; on the nomination of 
Emil C. Peters, of Honolulu, to be associ- 
ate justice of the Supreme Court, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; on the nomination of 
Cable A. Wirtz, of Hawaii, to be judge of 
the second circuit, circuit courts, Terri- 
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tory of Hawaii, and on the nomination of 
Willson C. Moore, of Hawaii, to be fourth 
judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal notices of the hearings be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the notices 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF ALBERT 
M. CRISTY TO BE SECOND JUDGE, FIRST CIRCUIT, 
CIRCUIT COURTS, HAWAII 
Mr. MURDOCK (for Mr. McCarran). The 

Committee on the Judiciary has received the 

nomination of Albert M. Cristy, of Honolulu, 

to be second judge of the first circuit, circuit 
courts, Territory of Hawaii. 

As chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider this nomination, I an- 
nounce that a hearing has been set on this 
nomination in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room on Tuesday, the 2ist day of 
December 1943, at 10:30 a.m. At that time 
and place all interested parties may make 
representations to the committee. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF EMIL C. 
PETERS TO BE ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME 
COURT, HAWAII 


Mr. MURDOCK (for Mr. McCarran). The 
Committee on the Judiciary has received the 
nomination of Emil C. Peters, of Honolulu, 
tu bc associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
Territory of Hawaii 

As chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider this nomination, I an- 
nounce that a hearing has been set on this 
nomination in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room on Tuesday, the 21st day of 
December 1943, at 10:30 a.m. At that time 
and place all interested parties may make 
representations to the committee. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF CABLE A. 
WIRTZ TO BE JUDGE, SECOND CIRCUIT, CIRCUIT 
COURTS, HAWAII 


Mr. MURDOCK (for Mr. McCarran). The 
Commii‘ee on the Judiciary has received the 
nomination of Cable A. Wirtz, of Hawaii, to 
be judge of the second circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii. 

As chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
p inted to consider this nomination, I an- 
nounce that a hearing has been set on this 
nomination in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room on Tuesdry, the 2ist day of 
December 1943, at 10:30 a.m. At that time 
and place all interested parties may make 
representations to the committee. 


NOTICE OF HEARING OF WILLSON C. MOORE TO BE 
FOURTH JUDGE, FIRST CIRCUIT, CIRCUIT COURTS, 
HAWAII 
Mr. MURDOCK (for Mr. McCarran). The 

Committee on the Judiciary has received the 

nomination of Willson C. Moore, of Hawaii, 

to be fourth Judge of the first circuit, circuit 
courts, Territory of Hawali. 

As chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider this nomination, I an- 
nounce that a hearing has been set on this 
nomination in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room on Tuesday, the 2list day of 
December 1943, at 10:30 a.m. At that time 
and place all interested parties may make 
repreggntations to the committee. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF WAIL ON 
INCIDENT INVOLVING GENERAL PAT- 
TON 


M:. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask that the clerk read the second letter 
from the War Department concerning 
the Patton case. I make the request on 
behaif of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
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tary Affairs so that the Senate may be |! his officers and men would again be willing 


informed of the words that have come 
from the Secretary of War. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read as requested. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 3, 1943. 
He». RoBert R. REYNOLDs, 
Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: In reply to the 
request in your letter of November 26, which 
was relayed intact to General Eisenhower's 
headquarters, I have received a reply, and the 
information is transmitted as follows: 

On the third of August General Patton vis- 
ited the Fifteenth Evacuation Hospital in 
Sicily. While there in the receiving tent the 
incident already reported in the press with 
respect to Pvt. Charles L. Kuhl took place. 
This is the only incident similar to the one 
already reported in another hospital as of 
August 10th. General Eisenhower was, how- 
ever, informed by reliable newspaper corre- 
spondents of a case wherein General Patton 
spoke threateningly and with undue harsh- 
ness to a soldier for failing to wear his leg- 
gings because his ankles were swollen but 
who, nevertheless, was doing full combat 
duty. These incidents are the Only ones dis- 
closed by a thorough investigation by the 
theater inspector on the general subject of 
General Patton’s treatment of enlisted men. 
These two incidents and those already re- 
ported to you were taken in consideration 
and covered by General Eisenhower in his 
corrective action. 

With respect to the misleading announce- 
ment issued by General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters on November 22, I am informed that 
the reason for the nature of this reply was a 
military one, a reason based on operations 
then, and since, in progress. It was consid- 
ered necessary to immediately and categori- 
cally deny the false implications that a 
change had or would take place in the com- 
mand of the Seventh Army, or that its morale 
was impaired. This may have been an error 
in judgment from a public-relations view- 
point, but it was eminently sound from a 
military standpoint. 

There could be no intention to deny the 
incident itself since it was obvious that the 
incident, together with the corrective action, 
was well known to most of the correspond- 
ents in Algiers. The intention was simply to 
correct, for important military reasons, the 
untrue and damaging inferences from that 
incident which Drew Pearson had made in 
his original broadcast. 

As soon as practicable, a ranking staff offi- 
cer called all members of the press and radio 
together and officially reviewed the details of 
the Sicilian hospital incident. 

The military reasons referred to above are 
still important to Allied operations in the 
Mediterranean theater and consequently 
must remain secret for the present, but I 
assure you that they will eventually be dis- 
closed. At that time it will be made evi- 
dent why a general discussion of the details 
of this affair at any time prior to the com- 
pletion of certain strategic plans was directly 
contrary to the military interests of the 
United States and of our allies. General 
Eisenhower was obliged to consider this mat- 
ter from a military viewpoint rather than 
that of what is termed “public relations.” 

General Eisenhower in this last report 
has again reported that these instances have 
not affected General Patton’s standing as a 
tactical leader, one who successfully con- 
cluded, in record time, a complicated and 
important military campaign, and one whom 


to follow into battle. He reports that the 
serious aspect of this case is the danger that 
the Army will lose the services of a battle- 
tested Army commander, and also afford 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Strmson, 
Secretary of War. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an exchange of 
letters between myself and the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], with 
respect to his position on the legislation 
affecting the right of members of the 
armed forces to vote in the forthcoming 
election. The letter from the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia 
came to me absolutely unsolicited. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
December 8, 1943. 
Hon. Scott Lucas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Lucas: I have been and 
still am in favor of giving our armed forces, 
away from home in the Federal service, the 
right to vote in Federal elections for Federal 
Officers, under Federal authority and respon- 
sibility; and I was in favor of the bill re- 
ported after due hearings and consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and I was also in favor of it with- 
out any emasculating amendment. I am 
writing this brief note to you, both to keep 
the record straight and to inform my con- 
stituency. 

I wrote with my own hand the suffrage 
clauses of the Virginia Constitution, but in- 
asmuch as the Congress, more than a year 
ago, in what is now known as Public Law 
No. 712, specifically provided that no mem- 
ber of the armed forces was to be compelled 
either to register or pay a poll tax in order 
to vote in a Federal election, I can not see 
that the rights of the States are either jeop- 
ardized or in any way involved in the present 
controversy. 

Should this matter arise again in the 
Senate, I hope that you will see that I am 
properly paired in favor of the soldier vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
CarTER GLASS. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1943. 
Hon. CarTER GLASS, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR GLass: I am happy to re- 
ceive your interesting and timely letter of 
recent date wherein you make clear and un- 
equivocal your position with respect to giving 
members of the armed forces in time of war 
the right to vote in Federal elections. No 
letter I have received in my 9 years as a 
Member of the Congress has pleased me more. 

Long before I came to Washington you 
were one of my national idols. Every Amer- 
ican interested in good government is famil- 
jar with, and reveres, your long and dis- 
tinguished career as a public servant. 

Your courageous advocacy of the passage 
of this legislation strengthens my conviction 
of the righteousness of this cause. Your be- 
lief that those who offer their lives in defense 
of their country should have the opportunity 
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to exercise the right of franchise ts consist- 
ent with the lifelong record you have made 
in behalf of popular government. 

Permit me to say to you, sir, in the utmost 
candor, that my only purpose from the be- 
ginning of this important legislation was to 
grant the opportunity of voting to the men 
and women who are defending their country. 
My thought from the very first has been that 
we should have honest and efficient elections 
for Federal officers upon every island, every 
ship, in every camp, yea, wherever our forces 
are located. We must take the ballots to the 
soldiers and sailors wherever they may be. 
Their responsibilities are such that they can- 
not assume the initiative in obtaining ab- 
sentee ballots under State laws. 

No doubt you are familiar with the case 
of Burroughs and Cannon vy. United States 
(290 U. S. 534, 545) wherein the Court em- 
phasized the importance of the Presidential 
election and “the vital character of its re- 
lationship to and effect upon the welfare and 
safety of the whole people,” in justifying 
the exercise of Federal power to preserve the 
purity of elections for Presidential and Vice 
Presidential electors. 

I am sure you agree with me that the 
unfortunate result of depriving millions of 
members of the armed forces of a right to 
vote in such election is to deny to the Nation 
representative self-expression on a matter 
vital to its very existence. 

While I am certain the Senate and the 
country understands that your recent illness 
made necessary your absence on the day this 
legislation was voted upon, we are all happy 
to know that you are well enough to carry 
on your correspondence and direct the work 
of your office from your home. Your many 
friends join me in the hope that your re- 
covery will soon be complete. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Scott W. Lucas. 


DRAFTING OF OFFICERS IN MILITARY 
SERVICE FOR NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
IN THE 1944 CAMPAIGN 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
earlier today I made a press statement 
presenting certain correspondence with 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment regarding the 1944 campaign. 
I ask that the statement be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


There has been much divergent speculation 
over the question whether Army or ‘Navy 
officers may be drafted by political parties for 
national leadership in the 1944 campaign. 
The question has been raised in both major 
parties. In order to settle the matter au- 
thentically, I recently addressed the follow- 
ing hypothetical questions to the Secretaries 
o. War and Navy: 

“1. Can an officer, without any direct or 
indirect participation in the movement him- 
self, accept a draft nomination for high 
public office from a major political party? 

“2. Can an officer, thus drafted, accept such 
a nomination and remain in the armed serv- 
ices during an election campaign in which he 
does not participate and in which he takes 
no part? 

“3. If elected under such circumstances, 
can an Officer resign to accept such an elec- 
tion from the people?” 

The reply of Secretary Knox is as follows: 

“The answers to all three questions, as- 
suming the facts to be precisely as set forth 
by you, is in the affirmative, subject to the 
limitation that it is discretionary with the 
President whether or not he will at any time 
accept the resignation of an officer of the 
Navy.” 
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The reply of Secretary Stimson is a. fol- 
lows: 

“In the circumstances set forth in your 
letter, no War Department policy or regula- 
tion will be so construed as to prevent an 
Army officer from accepting a nomination for 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency of the 
United States and remaining on active duty 
in the armed services during the election 
campaign. At the pleasure of the President, 
he may, if elected, resign to accept the office 
or, if eligible therefor and desirous of so 
doing, retire.” 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Orricers APPOINTED IN THE ARMY FrRoM 
Crv1t LIFE 


A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the name, age, legal residence, rank, branch 
of service, with special qualification therefor, 
of each person commissioned in the Army of 
the United States without prior commis- 
sioned military service, for the period Octo- 
ber 1, 1943, through November 30, 1943 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


EIGHTH MONTHLY REPORT OF NATIONAL War 
LaBor Boarp 


A letter from the Vice Chairman of the 
National War Labor Board, transmitting, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 130, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, the eighth monthly report 
of the Board, covering the month of Octo- 
ber 1943 (with accompanying papers); 
ordered to lie on the table. 


SEPTEMBER 1943 REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Board, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a confidential re- 
port of the Corporation for the month of 
September 1943 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REGISTRANTS DEFERRED BECAUSE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT UNDER FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Director of the Selective 
Service System, transmitting, pursuant to 
Jaw, a list of 18- to 38-year-old registrants 
deferred because of their employment in or 
under the Federal Government on October 
15, 1943, in continental United States and 
the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, containing the names of 121,838 
registrants of whom 115,513 were regis- 
tered with local boards in continental 
United States (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF SEVERAL 
AGENCIES 

Letters from the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency and the Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
submitting, pursuant to law, estimates of 
personnel requirements for the quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1943, for their respective 
agencies, and also a letter from the Acting 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, submitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
vised estimate of personnel requirements for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1943 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 


RESOLUTION OF KANSAS-OKLAHOMA DI- 


VISION, MID-CONTINENT OIL & GAS 
ASSOCIATION—CRUDE OIL PRICE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
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referred a resolution adopted November 
30, 1943, at the twenty-fifth annua} 
membership meeting of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma Division, Mid-Continent Oj) 
& Gas Association, at Tulsa, Okla. 

This resolution again calls attention to 
the fact that the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, for the third time I believe 
has rejected the recommendation of 
Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War, that the price ceiling on 
crude oil be increased 35 cents a barrel. 

Mr. President, there is a serious short- 
age of petroleum and petrolevm products 
for carrying on the war effort. The need 
is for greater production. One of the in- 
centives for increased production is 
price. Those engaged in the oil business, 
and Secretary Ickes, who has made a 
thorough investigation of the entire mat- 
ter, are all convinced that the best way 
to get new wells into production is to 
grant the increase in the price of crude 
oil. 

It certainly cannot be argued that an 
increase of 35 cents a barrel would be out 
of line \7ith the prices of other materials 
and services, or that it would be out of 
line with increases in production costs. 
It is also only fair to state that if the 
governmental agencies given power over 
the economy of the Nation abuse the 
p°wers given them, Congres: in time will 
intervene and take away some of those 
powers. That, I oelieve, is what will 
happen unless some of these agencies 
mend their ways and take more realistic 
views on the relation between prices and 
production costs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas on the 29th of October 1943, the 
Office of Economic Stabilization disapproved 
the recommendation of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War for an increase of 35 
cents per barrel in the price of crude oil; 
and 

Whereas with this outstanding exception, 
it is the considered opinion of all official 
agencies and industrial groups concerned 
with the petroleum industry that there is 
no way in which this Nation’s oil produc- 
tivity can be increased without greater over- 
all oil field activity and that this only can be 
achieved effectively and efficiently through 
greater over-all price incentives; and 

Whereas, it is the universal opinion of 
those engaged in the petroleum industry 
that the price of crude oil must be raised 
if the industry is to fulfill its obligation to 
the Nation to produce sufficient petroleum 
and products to meet the need of the war 
program and essential civilian demand: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma Division, Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association, in annual meeting assem- 
bled, hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action to 
amend the existing price control statutes so 
as to insure a proper and adequate ce for 
crude oil and its products; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary is directed 
to record this resolution in the permanent 
minutes of the Kansas-Oklahoma Division, 
Mid-Continent Oi] & Gas Association, and 
to transmit an attested copy of this resolu- 
tion to each Member of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War, and to the chairman of the Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Military Affairs Committee I 
report back favorably without amend- 
ment Senate bill 429, authorizing the 
President of the United States to award 
posthumously in the name of Congress a 
Medal of Honor to Billy Mitchell. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 1340, A bill to establish a sanitary code 
governing the operation of restaurants in 
the District of Columbia; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 596). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

H.R. 2697. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of materials or resources on the public 
lands of the United States which are under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior; with amendments (Rept. No. 
596). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

H.R.324. A bill to place postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices on an annual-salary 
basis, and fix their rate of pay; and provide 
allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment, and fix the rates thereof; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 597). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

H. R. 2836. A bill to grant increases in com- 
pensation to substitute employees in the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 698). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to whom was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on De- 
cember 9, 1943, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S.648. An act for the relief of Arthur C. 
Norcutt; 

S.990. An act for the relief of the Wash- 
ington, Brandywine & Point Lookout Rail- 
road Co.; 

S. 1001. An act for the relief of the Meadow 
Brook Club; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Verna Mae 
Rossell and Winifred Rossell Mooney; 

S. 1049. An act to authorize the payment of 
additional compensation to special counsel 
in the case of United States against Standard 
Oil Co. of California; 

S.1282. An act for the relief of Eric W. 
Rodgers; 

S.1290. An act for the relief of William 
Carroll Knox; and 

S.1315. An act providing for the transfer 
to the custody and control of the Secretary 
of the Navy of certain lands comprising a 
rortion of Croatan National Forest in the 
State of North Carolina, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1589. A bill for the relief of C. Guy Evans, 
Garland Mineral Springs, Index, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

8.1590. A bill for the relief of the State of 
Tennessee (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 1591. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for county extension agents and 
home demonstration agents engaged in coop- 
erative agricultural extension work; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

8. 1592. A bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
Ann Knight Gregory; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

(Mr. ELLENDER introduced S. J. Res. 99 
and 100, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and appear 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. ELLENDER also introduced S. J. Res. 
101, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


(Mr. PEPPER introduced S. J. Res. 102, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—DATE OF MEETING OF 
SECOND SESSION OF SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a Sen- 
ate joint resolution to continue the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, as an agency 
of the United States from December 31, 
1943, to February 5, 1944, and also fixing 
the date of meeting of the second ses- 
sion of the feventy-eighth Congress at 
noon on Wednesday, January 12, 1944, 
which J ask to have appropriately re- 
ferred. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce two separate joint resolutions 
the purpose of which is to accomplish 
the same objective. 

Mr. President, I am certain that the 
Congress cannot give adequate consid- 
eration to the all important subject of 
subsidies before the Christmas holidays. 
I am reliably informed that it will be 
very difficult to maintain a quorum in 
the House of Representatives after this 
week and my guess is that the same con- 
dition will prevail in this body. Aside 
from the holiday spirit the prevailing 
epidemic of influenza now in Washing- 
ton is accounting for quite a number of 
absentees from both bodies. 

The resolutions that I am asking con- 
sent to introduce simply provide for an 
extension of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to February 5, 1944, and also 
that when we commence next session we 
assemble at noon on January 12, 1944. 
Should the resolutions be adopted Con- 
gress will have over 3 weeks in which to 
consider subsidies, and no doubt all 
Members of the Congress will be in a 

better condition both mentally and 
physically to legislate on the subject. 
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There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions, introduced by Mr. ELLENDER, 
were received, read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 

S.J. Res. 99. Joint resolution continuing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States, and fixing the 
date of meeting of the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress; and 

S. J. Res.100. Joint resolution continuing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

S. J. Res.101. Joint resolution fixing the 
date of meeting of the secdnd session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


PLANES AND BATTLESHIPS IN WARFARE 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, since the 
early part of the war now raging many 
air-power enthusiasts have proclaimed 
the obsolescence and uselessness of the 
battleship as a weapon of war. While it 
is true that air power has proved itself 
an indispensable factor in modern war- 
fare, it has not succeeded in driving the 
battleship from the high seas of the 
world. 

The battleship, when used in proper 
conjunction with other units of warfare, 
yet remains a most potent and lethal 
weapon both offensively and defensively. 
This fact was admirably demonstrated 
by the U. S. S. South Dakota in the epic 
struggle which it waged against Japa- 
nese naval and air forces in the South 
Pacific area not so many months ago. 

Mr. President, as a Senator and as a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
I have always maintained that the 
United States should build and maintain 
the most effective and most powerful 
Navy in the world. That fleet must be 
comprised of every type of vessel and 
plane which is necessary to give it maxi- 
mum striking power. I am by no means 
convinced that the battleship does not 
constitute a vital and necessary com- 
ponent of the modern navy and I am 
fully persuaded, Mr. President, that the 
United States must maintain its Navy 
at full strength after the war’s end. 

In connection with this matter, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the ReEcorp as a part 
of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Planes or Battleships? Both,” which 
appeared in this morning’s issue—Mon- 
day, December 13, 1943—of the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald. 


PLANES OR BATTLESHIPS? BOTH 
Last week, on the second anniversary of 


| Pearl Harbor, the United States launched the 


third in a series of the biggest battleships 
| yet floated by any nation. 

The ship was the U. S. S. Wisconsin, the 
other two in this class being the New Jerscy 
and the Jowa. Her tonnage is about 52,000, 
her big guns and antiaircraft when installed 
will be an enormous aggregation of fire power; 
she has some new and supposedly effective 
antisubmarine devices, and she cost an esti- 
mated $90,000,000. 

The ship’s launching, like all other battle- 
ship launchings for the last 8 or 10 years, set 
the air-power enthusiasts arguing afresh that 
it is all so useless. The airplane, say these 
people, has made the battleship obsolete, a 
sitting duck for bombers, and to tie up $90.- 
| 000,000 of the taxpayers’ money in one of 
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these sea-going stee] monsters is little short 
of -criminal. 

There have been episodes in this war which 
strengthened the air power people’s case. 
Most dramatic of these was the Japs’ sinking 
by air power of the British warships Repulse 
and Prince of Wales in the wild week follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor. Hitler’s beloved S. S. Bis- 
marck was supposed to be unsinkable, yet 
she was sunk after sinking H. M. S. Hood— 
though by combined air and sea power. And 
certainly Pearl Harbor demonstrated that a 
dccked battleship, with its crew off guard, is 
duck soup for the bombers. 

And yet, the case for the airplane over the 
battleship is not yet fully made up. 

Battleship backers insist that the new 
battleships are so heavily antiaircraft gunned 
that it is almost impossible for planes to get 
close enough to hit them. This contention 
has been borne out up to now, at least in 
part, by the excellent showings against air 
attack of the U. S. S. South Dakota in the 
southwest Pacific—long known to the pub- 
lic only as the battleship X. 

It looks to us as if we'd better go on build- 
ing battleships and planes for a while yet. 
We've got the money to blow $90,000,000 now 
and then on a battleship, and as long as other 
nations have these weapons, we’d better play 
safe and have them, too. Indeed, what we 
shall need after this war will be the world’s 
most powerful surface and submarine Navy, 
plus the world’s best air force, plus a highly 
trained skeleton Army expandable almost 
overnight to war strength from reserves who 
have had 6 months’ to a year’s compulsory 
military training. 


VITALITY FOR ALL—ADDRESS BY THE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a radio address 
entitled “Vitality for All,” delivered by the 
Vice President before a meeting sponsored 
by the Carolina Political Union at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
December 11, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


TWENTY-FOURTH BROADCAST TO JAPAN 
BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 


{[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
his twenty-fourth message to the people of 
Japan, broadcast on the 7th of December, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXCERPT FROM POEM BY CAPT. CLAUDE 
B. MORRIS 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorRD an ex- 
cerpt from a poem written by Capt. Claude 
B. Morris, attached to the Second Corps 
Headquarters, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. ] 


ADDRESS BY H. S. ROBERTS AT ME- 
MORIAL SERVICES FOR THE LATE REP- 
RESENTATIVE U. 8. GUYER 


[Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by H. S. Roberts, of Kansas City, Kans., 
at the memorial service for the late Repre- 
sentative U. S. Guyer, of Kansas, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


POST-WAR OIL NEEDS—ARTICLE BY HON. 
HAROLD L. ICKES 

{Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from an 
article on post-war oil needs, by Hon. Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of December 
12, 1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE FOUNDER'S DAY 
ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR CARLOS 
MARTINS 
{Mr, PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a Carnegie In- 

stitute Founder’s Day address by Hon. Carlos 

Martins, Ambassador Extraordinary and 

Plenipotentiary to the United States from 

Brazil, which appears in the Appendix.] 

PROBLEMS OF THE WEST—LETTER FROM 

ROY A. KISTLER 


(Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from Roy 
A. Kistler, of Colby, Kans., with respect to 
the farm problems of the West, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


FILIPINO REHABILITATION COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
before the Senate is on Senate Joint 
Resolution 94 establishing the Filipino 
Rehabilitation Commission, defining its 
powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, when 
Senate Joint Resolution $4 was under 
consideration last Thursday, the senior 
Senator from Ohio {Mr. Tart] pointed 
out that in his opinion it would be ill- 
advised for us, by United States law, to 
define the compensation of the Filipino 
members of the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission. On thinking the matter 
over I believe the position of the Senator 
from Ohio to be sound, and therefore I 
am offering an amendment which is 
short, which will correct the measure in 
that regard, and leave the matter of 
compensation for the Filipino members 
of the Commission in the control of the 
Philippine Government, 


The amendment I offer is, in section 13, 
paragraph (f), on page 3, line 22, before 
the word “members” to insert “United 
States”; in line 23, after the word 
“under”, to strike out the word “each” 
and insert “the United States”; in line 
24, after the word “annum” and the 
period, to insert “The compensation of 
the Philippine members of the Commis- 
sion shall be determined by the Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Commonwealth.” 
The language of paragraph (f), when 
perfected, will read as follows: 


The annual compensation of the United 
States members of this Commission, other 
than those holding official positions under 
the United States Government, shall be $10,- 
000 per annum. The compensation of the 
Philippine members of the Commission shall 
be determined by the Government of the 
Philippine Commonwealth. 


As the members of the United States 
part of the Commission will largely be 
persons who are already drawing Federal 
salaries, it is doubtful if any member of 
the Commission coming from our own 
Government will receive any compensa- 
tion at all for such services. The ques- 
tion of Filipino compensation will be de- 
termined by the Philippine Government. 

I offer the amendment and ask that it 


be pending at the time the measure is. 


considered. ; 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be in order after the commit- 
tee amendment is disposed of. 
The clerk will state the committee 


amendment. 


DECEMBER 13 


The L&cIsLATIvVe CLERK. On page 4, 
line 10, after the word “appropriated”, it 
is proposed to strike out “the sum of 
$ ”, and insert “such sums as may be 
necessary.” 


REPLY TO REPORT BY SENATOR BUTLER 
ON HIS TRIP TO CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Andrews George Murray 
Bailey Gerry Nye 

Ball Gillette O’Daniel 
Bankhead Creen O'Mahoney 
Barkiey Guffey Overton 

Bone Gurney Pepper 
Brewster Hatch Radcliffe 
Bridges Hayden Reed 

Brooks Hill Revercomb 
Buck Holman Robertson 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Butler Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Lodge Truman 
Chandler Lucas Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Tydings 
Clark, Mo. McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Van Nuys 
Danaher McKeliar Wallgren 
Davis Maybank Walsh, Mass, 
Downey Mead Walsh, N. J, 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Moore White 
Ferguson Murdock Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Mato- 
NEY], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvussE.ti], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] are absent from the 
Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Biis0o], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Reynotps], the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Stewart], and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. WaGNER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] is detained on public business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Avus- 
“grn}] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HaAwkKgEs] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SHIPSTEAD] are absent because of 
illness, 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEy] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. ToBey] is absent because of public 
matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at 
the beginning of my remarks I may say 
that I desire to yield later on to any Sen- 
ator who wishes me to yield to him, but 
until I shall have completed my state- 
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ment with respect to the over-all picture 
of the so-called Butler report I should 
like not to be interrupted. After that 
time I will be glad to yield to any Mem- 
per of the Senate who desires me to yield. 

Mr. President, at the outset let me say 
that it is not my intention to reflect in 
any way upon the character or integrity 
of my distinguished friend and colleague 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
ter]. He has been in the Senate only a 
short time and I had formed a very 
high and, favorable opinion of him. I 
have no doubt he is a worthy and hon- 
orable man, It is true I have been deeply 
disappointed in his judgment in making 
the so-called report of his trip to South 
and to Central America. I think he has 
been grossly and grievously misled. I 
think he has been, so to speak, “taken 
in” and grievously imposed upon. As to 
his report, I shall criticize it very freely, 
but as to his honesty and character I 
shall make no aspersions. 

Mr. President, I shall discuss today the 
so-called Butler report. 

In doing so I shall start by taking my 
text from the eleventh chapter of the 
Book of Matthew. 

Christ had given His instruction to His 
disciples and then proceeded to preach 
to the multitudes in the city. John the 
Baptist was in prison. He also had dis- 
ciples, and he sent two of them out to 
find out about Jesus. Evidently the two 
disciples were doubtful whether He was 

he Messiah. As they departed, Jesus 
said to the multitude, concerning John: 

What went ye out for tosee? A reed shaken 
with the wind? But what went ye out for to 


see? A man clothed in soft raiment? A 
prophet? 


Now, Mr. President, I ask the question | 


of the three self-styled disciples of good 
government who went to South America 
last summer—Joseph W. Seacrest, the 
newspaperman; Maurice Mumferd, the 
magazine writer; and my _ esteemed 
friend, the Senator from Nebraska, 
“What went ye out for to see?” Did they 
go out to aid the good-neighbor policy 
in which we all believe? Or did they go 
out to aid in cementing the ties and bonds 
which now hold together the various na- 
tions of the American hemisphere? Did 


they go out for the purpose of helping | 


to win this war? Or what did they go 
out for to see? Did they go out hoping 
to find what they called boondoggling, or 
did they go out hoping to find waste and 
extravagance in our dealings with our 
Latin-American neighbors? Or did they 
g0 on a fishing expedition throwing out 
nets with the hope of dragging in mud? 
Or did they hope by wide publicity to 
foment misunderstandings between us 
and our Latin-American neighbors or 
between neighbors having a common 
friendship and fighting a common ene- 
my? Again I repeat the words of my 
text: What did this newspaperman and 
this magazine writer and this good Ro- 
tarian, the Senator from Nebraska, go 
out for to see? Did they go out on a po- 
litical mission? Were they seeking ma- 
terial for next year’s election? Ah, Mr. 
President, when we read what is in the 
first draft of the report as printed, we 


find that this mission, this remarkable 
visit, evidently did not intend to help 
the war effort. The travelers did not in- 
tend to help cement the kindly rela- 
tionship that existed between us and 
Latin America, but, as it seems to me, 
they were bent upon stirring up trouble 
and strife between the independent 
states of America, and I shall now un- 
dertake to show that to be the fact. 

Mr. President, on November 26, last, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Butter] 
put into the Recorp what he called an 
over-all account of our dealings in Latin 
America for the last 3 years. Previous 
to that speech he had had an article 
printed in the Reader’s Digest under his 
name and under the title of “Our Deep, 
Dark Secrets in Latin America.” This 
article seems to be an epitome of his 
so-called report to the Senate filed on 
November 26. 

In the Reader’s Digest and in the so- 
called report it is seen in the very nature 


| Of things that it was impossible for the 
| Senator from Nebraska or any other man 





to have gotten all this information on 
an airplane trip of 55 days, traveling 
many thousands of miles in the air, and 
dropping down on capitals of Latin- 
American countries for a few hours and 
occasionally a couple of days. Judging 
from the so-called report, it looks as if 
the report must have been arranged be- 
fore the trip was started; and the trip 
seems to have been merely an attempt 
to cloak the report with some sem- 
blance of personal information. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Butter] 
calls it a report to the Senate. I wonder 
how much the newspaperman and the 
magazine writer had to do with the prep- 
aration of this report. I wonder how 
much this marvelous airplane trip over 
the highest mountains in America cost, 
and who paid for it. I wonder how much 
this magazine writer had to do with “our 
deep, dark secrets in Latin America.” 
Such a title sounds very much more like 
the work of an experienced magazine 
writer than it does like the work of a 
Senator, and the articles also are 
stamped with newspaper and magazine 
insignia. 

Mr. President, I went to the Senator 
from Nebraska on November 26, when I 
heard that he was going to put some 
kind of a report in the Recorp, and told 
him our appropriations affecting Cen- 
tral and South America had all come 
through the Appropriations Committee, 
of which I was a member, and that from 
what I had heard of his so-called report 
IT was confident that we had made no 
such expenditures in Latin America, and 
I urged him to quit before putting what 
I believed to be incorrect figures in the 
ReEcorpD, but he would not listen to me, 
and said the report had to go in the 
Recorp immediately, that very day. 
Thereupon, I told him that inasmuch as 
it was an attack on the Appropriations 
Committees of the two Houses, I would 
investigate the actual facts and would 
present them to the Senate later. 

Now, Mr. President, I am here with 
the actual facts. I present first an over- 
all picture of all our expenditures and 
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operations for the last 3 years in Latin 
America. I hope Senators will listen 
carefully as I read these figures: 


Federal expenditures and cash-loan trans- 
actions in and relatec to the 20 other 
American republics for fiscal years 1941-43 

Purchase of strategic mate- 
rials and ships, consumed, 
sold, or stock piled (in- 
cluding capital outlays to 
facilitate procurement)... $1, 102, 637, 000 

Valuation of lend-lease ma- 
terials and services trans- 

Ps chinclendbditgstineiedinediamaiatin 93, 646, 000 

Army and Navy except troop 
and fleet expenses (other 
than lend-lease transfers 


and purchase of ships) --. 158, 960, 000 
Other expenditures: 

Department of State___. 1, 724, 000 
Foreign Economic Ad- 

ministration ......... 3, 522, 000 
Coordinator of Inter- 

American Affairs... 29, 169, 000 

All other agencies.__.... 37, 164, 000 


Total expenditures_._.. 1, 426, 822, 000 
Cash loans: 
By Export-Import Bank. 


By other agencies__.... 


120, 028, 000 
536, 009 


Total expenditures and 
Ce 1, 547, 386; OCO 
Minus: 
Cash-loan repayments to 
Export-Import Bank 


(excluding interest) _- 57, 820, 000 
Cash received on account 
of lend-lease___....-. 6, 193, 000 


Pe ee 1, 483, 373, 000 
Note.—All figures for Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, Defense Plant Corporation, Metals 
Reserve Company, Rubber Development Cor- 
poration, Rubber Reserve Company, and 
United States Commercial Company are ac- 
tual expenditures through Oct. 31, 1943. 
It is estimated that the total expenditures 
and cash loans in fiscal year 1944 will ap- 
proximate $1,000,000,000, primarily for stra- 
tegic materials, and subsequent expenditures 
under existing and possible future agree- 
ments are dependent upon the progress and 
duration of the war. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska stated in his “Our Deep, Dark 
Secrets in Latin America” and also his 
so-called “report” to the Senate of his 
Andes Mountain air trip that our ex- 
penditures in Latin America at the low- 
est estimate were $6,000,000,000, and he 
believed they would run as high as 
$8,000,000,000. He referred to our ex- 
penditures as “boondoggling” and “fish- 
doggling” by “do-gooders” and “help- 
outers,” and denounced the whole pro- 
gram as wasteful extravagance. 

Now, Mr. President, let us examine the 
above over-all statement of expenditures 
for these 3 fiscal years, namely, 1941, 
1942, and 1943. Of the $1,426,822,000, 
which represents the limit of expendi- 
tures, it is seen that $1,102,637,000 was 
for the purchase of strategic materials 
and ships, and for this money the United 
States received definite values. We 
bought these strategic materials in our 
prosecution of the war. We had to have 
them. Latin America was the best place 
in the then situation of the world—and 
still is—from which to get them; and in 
regard to some of the materials it was 
the only place where we could get them. 
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When we take the cost of our strategic 
materials and ships, namely, $1,102,- 
637,000, from the total over-all expendi- 
tures of $1,426,822,000, it leaves our total 
actual expenditures in Latin America at 
the relatively modest war figure of $324,- 
185,000. 

So, Mr. President, instead of the 
$6,000,000,000 or the $8,000,000,000, as 
reported by the Senator from Nebraska 
and his newspaper and magazine friends 
as a result of their flying trip to various 
capitals of Central and South America, 
we find that those expenditures aggre- 
gated only $324,185,000. Mr. President, 
there is quite a difference between $324,- 
185,000 and $6,000,000,000 or $8,000,- 
000,000. Does anyone wish to know 
what that difference is? Let us state 
what it is. These facts show that the 
Senator from Nebraska on what he 
called his conservative estimate of 
$6,090,020,000, was just $5,675,815,000 
wrong. Think of it Mr. President. Just 
$5,675,815,000 wrong. Justa trifling little 
mistake of 95 percent on the whole mat- 
ter; that is all. He was 5 percent right, 
and 95 percent wrong—merely a little 
error of more than $5 percent out of the 
total. 

So, Mr. President, we find this monu- 
mental “report” from Latin America, 
after a flying trip of 55 days and of 
20,000 miles—I say 20,000 miles; that is 
Mr. BuTLeEr’s figure, and we know what a 
good figurer he is—5 percent right and 
95 percent wrong. 

He made a trifling mistake of $5,675,- 
815,000. Mr. President, it is even worse 
than that, because other deductions must 
be made. The figure of $324,185,000 for 
Federal expenditures in 1941, 1942, and 
1943, is really too high, but I wanted to 
be generous with my friend from Ne- 
braska. The figure $324,185,000 includes 
many items which are just as important 
to winning the war as is the purchase of 
strategic materials. 

First, it includes an item of $93,000,000 
of lend-lease transfer, on which repay- 
ments of $30,000,000 are expected, 

Secondly, it includes military and 
naval expenditures of $158,000,000 of 
which $108,000,000 was spent on airports 
and other military facilities, absolutely 
vital to our antisubmarine activities, the 
ferrying of our planes to Africa, and the 
protection of the Panama Canal. 

Thirdly, it includes an item of $7,- 
000,000 for sanitation around the air- 
ports and bases, and in connection with 
the procurement of strategic materials. 
Deducting the $30,000,000 to be repaid 
on lend-lease transfers, the capital in- 
vestment in airports and military fa- 
cilities, and the expenditures on sanita- 
tion, the $324,185,000 is reduced to $178,- 
000,000. I think the Senator from Ne- 

raska, his newspaper friend, Mr. Joseph 
W. Seacrest, and his magazine friend, 
Mr. Maurice Mumford, will go down in 
history as a triumvirate of the most mon- 
umental and erroneous guessers that the 
world has ever known. I doubt if Ana- 
nias, Baron Munchausen, or Jules Verne, 
Singly or combined, every conceived or 
ever uttered such monumental and in- 
accurate guesses in all their lives as have 
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been included in this marvelous so- 
called report. 

What was the purpose of it? I again 
refer to my text. “What went ye out for 
to see?” They themselves admitted that 
their report was erroneous. Evidently 
they had no confidence in their own fig- 
ures as submitted in the so-called re- 
port. The Senator from Nebraska made 
the report on November 26, and his letter 
asking for the real facts from the various 
departments was dated November 24. It 
is perfectly evident also that they ob- 
tained no ratification of those figures in 
Latin America, because as soon as they 
returned to the United States, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska wrote a letter to 
each and every agency doing business 
with South America, to get the real facts 
as to expenditures. Those facts have 
been obtained, and they will be placed in 
the REcorpD. 

If they had been searching for facts, 
it is obvious that the expenditure of time, 
energy, and money by these three am- 
bassadors might have been saved. They 
could have requested the facts in Wash- 
ington before they left. 

Again, Mr. President, I refer to my 
text, “What went ye out for to see?” 
Think of it! Their 200-page printed re- 
port shows expenditures of $6,000,000,- 
000, and when the facts are presented, it 
is found that only $324,185,000 has been 
expended in Latin America, except for 
the purchase of strategic materials and 
ships. They went out to make a moun- 
tain, and they came back with what I 
think is a molehill. 

I now wish to take up the constituent 
figures and transactions on which this 
over-all picture is based. The first pic- 
ture I wish to present is a report fur- 
nished me by Hon. Jesse Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce, and the moving power in 
so many of these defense corporations. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks the reports and documents which 
I shall discuss during my presentation. 

First, I ask that the entire report of 
Mr. Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
be inserted in the Recorp. I shall read 
and comment on certain facts and fig- 
ures given by Mr. Jones. 

Second, I wish to insert in the Rrecorp 
and comment on certain items in the 
report of Mr. Warren L. Pierson, Presi- 
dent of the Import-Export Bank. 

Third, I insert the report of Hon. Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State. 

Fourth, I insert in the Recorp the re- 
ports of Hon. Leo. T. Crowley, Admin- 
istrator of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 

Fifth, I submit the report of Hon. 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy. 

Sixth, I present the report of Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 

Seventh, I ask to insert the report of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller. 

Eighth, I submit the report of Hon. 
J. B. Hutson, President of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
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from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(The reports referred to appear a 
the conclusion of Mr. McKatrar’s 
speech.) 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 1 
shall not read all of Mr. Jones’ state- 
ment, but I shall read certain excerpts 
from it and comment on them. 

Mr. Jones says: 


Senator BuTLER says: 

“The $20,000,000 credit was advanced for 
the construction of the Nicaro nickel plant 
in Cuba, and no final determination of its 
ultimate ownership has been made as far as 
I have been able to learn.” 

And elsewhere he says: 

“As far as it is known, the enormous air 
bases, the huge military bases built at United 
States expense in Cuba, for which we paid 
dearly indeed, go to the Cubans after the war; 
and the $30,000,000 nickel plant in Cuba 
built by the Defense Plant Corporation, a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation subsidi- 
ary, apparently is intended to be theirs, also.” 


Mr. Jones continues: 


The situation at Nicaro is that the Nicaro 
Nickel Co.,.a subsidiary of Freeport Sulfur 
Co., owns nickel-bearing mining property 
near Preston, Cuba. Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion has committed itself to the expendi- 
ture of #32,800,000 for the construction of 
production iacilities for the mining, milling, 
and treatment of ore from these properties. 
Legal title to the facilities is held by the 
Cuban Nickel Co., a Cuban subsidiary of 
Nicaro Nickel Co., for the benefit of and sub- 
ject to the direction and control of Defense 
Plant Corporation. 

Defense Plant Corporation has leased the 
plant facilities to the Nicaro Nickel Co. for 
a 10-year period. They will be operated for 
the account of the Metals Reserve Company. 
At the expiration cf the lease agreement or in 
the event of its earlier termination, Nicaro 
must either cause title to be transferred to 
Defense Plant Corporation or it must exercise 
within 6 months its option to buy the prop- 
erty at cost less depreciation of 714 percent 
per annum but in no case for less than 3624 
percent of original cost. 

It is quite clear from the contractual re- 
lationships that ultimate ownership of the 
property rests with Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, unless Defense Plant Corporation sells 
the property at some later date. 

Senator BuTLER’s statement that the own- 
ship of this property is apparently intended 
to go to the Cubans after the war is therefore 
entirely without foundation. 


Mr. President, I come now to one of the 
most interesting mistakes made in this 
record. It is found under the title 
“Rubber.” Mr. Jones quotes the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska as saying that that 
is a very important subject at this time. 
Mr. Jones’ statement continues: 

Senator BuTLER says: 

“The daily press carried an announcement 
in October 1943 that 30,000,000 tires are to be 
produced within the next year for civilians. 

“If this be true, it seems incongruous to 
permit rubber costs to continue at the rate of 
$200 to $500 per pound in Guatemala, Brazil, 
and other Latin-American countries. The 
former cost of raw rubber was 6 cents a 
pound.” 


Keep those figures in mind. 


“Either the United States does not need 
rubber badly enough to spend $500 a pound 
in Latin America to get it, or the 30,000,000 
tires of civilians must be awfully urgently 
needed. 


\ 
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“The rubber program, the quartz program, 
the fiber program—all three in Latin Amer- 
ica—are sordid pictures of waste and disap- 
pointing results, 

“Pive hundred thousand pounds of rubber 
was desired from the big Brazil projects. Less 
than 30,000 pounds have been delivered to the 
United States this year.” 


Listen to these figures— 

“The cost — overhead — investment and 
everything included, runs close to $15,000,000. 
This is about $500 a pound for rubber. We 
used to pay 6 cents a pound for raw rubber.” 


The statement of the Senator from 
Nebraska is a frightful one; is it not? 
Listen to the answer. I am still quoting 
from Mr. Jones. 

The main trouble with the above state- 
ment is that it distributes the cost over 
30,000 pounds of rubber instead of 30,000 tons 
of rubber. 


And long tons, too. It isa trifling mis- 
take. In percentage it is a little larger 
than the original, but not so costly. 
Think of it. The Senator estimates the 
cost of rubber in Brazil and other coun- 
tries to be $500 a pound, and he gives a 
figure of 30,000 pounds of rubber as rep- 
resenting all that we have received, when, 
as a matter of fact, we have received 
30,000 long tons of 2,240 pounds each. 
That is some mistake; is it not? Is it 
possible that we will pay much attention 
to a report which makes such a mistake 
as that? There is not only a mistake in 
the number of pounds, but truth compels 
me to say that the Senator made a mis- 
take in the $15,000,000. The mistake is 
not on his side of the equation but on 
mine. 

I continue reading from Mr. Jones’ 
statement. 

Total expenditures by Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany and Rubber Development Corporation 
to acquire and increase the supply of natural 
rubber in Latin America up to January l, 
1944, will approximate $78,000,000. 


So instead of my friend being correct 
in saying that $15,000,000 has been ex- 
pended for rubber in Latin America, $78,- 
000,000 has been spent. 

Mr. President, what is the situation as 
it relates to rubber? As everyone knows 
we had been obtaining our rubber from 
the Far East, and the supply was cut 
off. We have undertaken to manufac- 
ture synthetic rubber, but, as every in- 
formed person knows, about 25 percent 
of natural rubber is required to be mixed 
with synthetic rubber in order to make a 
product equal to that which we demand. 
I do not know what synthetic rubber 
costs, but I wish to say in all fairness that 
the rubber which we are buying from 
Brazil costs 82 cents a pound—not $500, 
but 8° cents. That represents some lit- 
tle difference; does it not? I have be- 
fore me the figures from Mr. Jones as to 
what is being spent. Of course, we have 
to have rubber. Our rubber supply had 
been exhausted. Our airplanes, jeeps. 
and big guns must roll on rubber. We 
must have a good quality of rubber. We 
must have natural rubber mixed with 
synthetic rubber in order to get along. 
No man ever did his duty better than 
Jesse Jones did his when he undertook 
to cbtain natural rubber from South 





America. I believe that almost every- 
one will agree with that statement. 

I turn now to the Bolivian air lines. 
Mr, Jones is again quoting Senator But- 
LER: 


Among the queer deals made is the Bo- 
livian blunder. The United States, through 
the Defense Supplies Corporation, an R. F. C. 
subsidiary, loaned Bolivia $660,000 with 
which to buy new planes. This was to get 
Bolivia to promise a $200,000 subsidy an- 
nually to Panagra (Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways)—an American air line. 

So here we have come-on from our purse 
of $660,000 to get a foreign government to 
subsidize an American air line. Well. 


That is a terrible charge. 
The facts are— 


Says Mr. Jones— 


In April 1941 Defense Supplies Corporation 
started a program designed to replace Axis 
personnel and equipment in Latin-American 
air lines with United States personnel and 
equipment. 

In furtherance of this program, Defense 
Supplies made a loan to Lloyd Aereo Bolivi- 
ano of $300,000 for working capital and for 
construction, improvements, and replace- 
ments. In addition, aircraft and spare parts 
to the value of $360,000 were sold to Llori 
Aereo Boliviano on credit. 


A subsidy equal to $16,000, United States- 


currency, per month ($192,000 per year) had 
for some time been paid to Lloyd Aereo Boliv- 
iano by the Bolivian Government, and in the 
Defense Supplies contract covering these 
loans to the Lloyd Aereo Boliviano it was stip- 
ulated that the Bolivian Government should 
continue this subsidy. Obviously, the reason 
for making this one of the conditions of the 
contract was to make sure that the Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano would continue to receive this 
assistance from the Bolivian Government so 
that it could operate in the black, thus pro- 
viding additional security for the ultimate 
payment of the loan. 


Of course, he refers to the loan which 
the American Government had made. 

I continue to read from the statement 
of Mr. Jesse Jones: 


When Lloyd Aereo Boliviano divested itself 
of its German management, Lloyd Aereo Bo- 
liviano and the Pan American-Grace Airways 
entered into a contract for the operation of 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano by Pan American- 
Grace Airways. 

Defense Supplies Corporation was not a 
party to this contract. The contract pro- 
vided for the payment of compensation by 
Lloyd Lereo Boliviano by Pan American- 
Grace Airways of $1,500 monthly, one-half of 
which Pan American-Grace Airways obli- 
gated itself to invest in the capital stock of 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano. 


Instead of that being a bad transac- 
tion, it was a perfectly straight transac- 
tion. 

The Mexican over-all agreement is the 
next one which Mr. Jones takes up. He 
states: 


Senator Butter, in referring to the over-all 
agreement with the Mexican Government for 
the purchase of strategic and critical mate- 
rials makes the following statement: 

“The sections marked seem to indicate 
that, largely as a good-will measure, the 
United States is committed to the purchase 
of surplus commodities or materials of Mex- 
ican origin, whether we need them or not. 
And that, as a matter of policy, we are fur- 
ther committed to buy them at the highest 
prevailing prices—whether justified or not. 
The only limitation seems to be that when 
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we have purchased up to 25 percent of such 
exportable surpluses, we may not be called 
upon to buy more.” 


Mr. Jones states the facts to be, as 
follows: 

The facts in connection with this agree- 
ment are that it was originally negotiated 
at the request of the United States at a time 
when Mexico was a large exporter of strategic 
materials to Japan. We asked Mexico to stop 
such exports and offered to provide an al- 
ternative market for them. 


What better sense could be exercised 
than to take a position such as that. We 
not only offered a market for them, not 
only backed Mexico, but we kept Japan 
from getting the essential materials. Mr. 
Jones goes on to state what the materials 
are: 

(a) Henequen; ixtle of lechugilla, of 
maguey, of mezcal and of palm; pita; similar 
fibers; binder twine and cables and cords 
manufactured with the above-mentioned 
fibers. 

(b) Antimony— 


Listen to this, and remember that all 
these materials were needed in our fac- 
tories— 

Antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, 
zinc, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, tin, graphite, 
manganese, mercury, mica, molybdenum, 
lead, tungsten, and vanadium, whether in 
mineral, concentrated or metallic form. 


Those materials are absolutely neces- 
sary. We got the strategic materials 
which were necessary, and Japan by the 
agreement was kept from getting them. 
Not only that, but, Senators, let me tell 
you that Jesse Jones has a long head and 
when he trades he knows what he is do- 
ing, and the American Government does 
not lose by his action. 

Senator Butter’s statement referred 
to a project for the construction of a 
vanadium plant in Peru, and $5,000,000 
credit extension therefore. 

The facts are these: 

As trustee for Defense Plant Corporation, 
Vanadium Corporation of America holds title 
to new facilities constructed with funds pro- 
vided by Defense Plant Corporation up to a 
maximum of $4,000,000 for increasing the 
production of vanadium in Peru. Title is held 
in trust for and subject to the control of 
Defense Plant Corporation. 

Under an agreement for use, Vanadium 
Corporation has the right to use these 
facilities for a period of 10 years. At the end 
of that period or in the event of earlier 
termination of the agreement, if Vanadium 
Corporation does not purchase the properties, 
it must transfer title to Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration. The option to purchase is good for 90 
days after termination of the agreement. 

Vanadium Corporation may buy the plant 
either at cost, plus interest, less annual fees 
paid for use of the facilities, or the cost less 
depreciation—whichever is the higher. 


So it seems, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Jones in connection with his transactions 
gives a full, free, ample, and complete re- 
port, denying in toto every charge made 
in the so-called report of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

I next come to the charge made 
against the Export-Import Bank. I 
shall be brief, because all these papers 
will go into the Recorp. I shall merely 
refer to them. I read from the report of 
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Mr. Pierson, President of the Export- 
Import Bank: 

The Butler report states: 

Other expenditures of the United States in 
Cuba, to which a military significance seems 
to have been imputed, are: 

Loan of $25,000,000 to Cuba for widening 
the central highway from Habana to the 
other end of the isle. The con*ention was 
made that this highway, though already of 
normal width and well surfaced, was strate- 
gically valuable as a means of more quickly 
transporting troops across the island, should 
necessity arise at some future time. How- 
ever, it was freely admitted among military 
staff men that such a necessity was far from 
imminent. In addition, here again the argu- 
ment was advanced that it was a part of the 
good-will program to improve this boulevard 
for the Cubans. 


Listen to the facts: 

In 1941 Export-Import Bank approv:d a 
line of credit of $25,000,000 in favor of Re- 
public of Cuba to assist in financing the cost 
of materials, equipment, and services from 
the United States and Cuba required in con- 
nection with such United States projects as 
might be requested from time to time by 
Cuba and approved by the bank as eligible 
for financing under the credit. Prior there- 
to— 


Listen to this, Senators: 

Prior thereto Cuba had borrowed from Ex- 
port-Import Bank in excess of $38,000,000, all 
of which had been properly repaid, together 
with interest. At the time the $25,000,000 
line of credit was established the Cuban 
Congress levied taxes to provide for the re- 
payment of any sums borrowed under this 
credit. 


Mr. Pierson goes on to explain them. 
The money was paid back in the first 
instance, and the assertion is made that 
there is not a dime due the United States. 
There is some debt still outstanding, but 
there is no debt past due. Cuba is pay- 
ing the debt right along. I shall refer 
further to that matter. 

The next csacts alleged by the Senator 
from Nebraska seem to have been taken 
at random, but the report of Mr. Pierson 
discloses the true state of affairs. By the 
way, I want to say that while I know Mr. 
Pierson only very slightly, he is very 
much like Jesse Jones in his trading op- 
erations. One can take his report and 
see that the loans he has made have 
been made on emple security, and that 
there have been no losses; indeed, in 
making these and other loans, loans to 
Americans as well as loans to foreign 
countries, he is in the black at this good 
hour to the extent of $30,000,000. Yet 
the report of the Senator from Ne- 
braska would have us believe that for 
ulterior purposes Mr. Pierson is making 
loans to countries to the south without 
value and without proper security. 

When the report of Mr. Pierson is read 
the conclusion cannot be escaped, 
whether one may want to escape it or not, 
that he has made good loans every time; 
all those which are due have been paid, 
and those which are not yet due will be 
paid. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator know 
where the Senator from Nebraska got the 
information that Mr. Pierson was a boon- 
doggler? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I do not 
know where he got that information. 

Mr. President, Senator from Nebraska 
made a number of charges. One had to 
do with $10,000,000 for an oil refinery 
project, another with railroad equipment, 
another with Mexican handicraft aid, 
and other projects. There is not a word 
of truth in the charges; they are wholly 
without foundation. The transactions 
made were based on the best of business 
judgment and the best business manage- 
ment. I shall not read any more from 
this report, but I want to ask Senators 
to be good enough to read the two re- 
ports of Jesse Jones, representing the 
Defense Plant Corporation and many 
other corporations and representing also 
the Department of Commerce, and read 
the report of Mr. Pierson. If they will do 
that they will find in those reports an 
absolute refutation of every charge in the 
so-called report of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

I now wish to refer to a very brief re- 
port by Leo T. Crowley. I do not know 
how many Senators know him, but he is 


“one of the grandest men we have in the 


public service. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he proceeds to an- 
other point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator 
= permit me to conclude, but I yield to 

m. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iwas wondering whether 
there was anything in the report of the 
Senator from Nebraska which showed 
that he ever checked with Jesse Jones or 
Pierson before he wrote his article. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; both the report 
and the article were actually published 
2 days after he wrote to Mr. Jones and 
to Mr. Pierson, and to the other gentle- 
men, for the facts. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Drew Pearson? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; not Drew Pear- 
son. It is Mr. Warren Lee Pierson, head 
of the Export-Import Bank, and one of 
the finest men in this country. 

Mr. Crowley says: 


Deak SENATOR McKELLAR: You have re- 
quested me to give you the relevant data 
about lend-lease aid supplied to the other 
American republics during the fiscal years 
1941, 1942, and 1943. It is as follows: 

1. Substantially all. lend-lease aid to Latin 
America consists of military items such as 
guns, aircraft, military vehicles, small naval 
craft, and materials used in ordnance plants 
and other installations for producing articles 
with a military or naval end use. 

2. The original arrangements to supply 
military and naval equipment to Latin Amer- 
ica were approved by General Marshall, Chief 
of Staff; Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations; the Acting Secretary of State; and 
the President. 

8. All assignments of military and naval 
equipment have been approved by military 
and naval authorities, acting under the di- 
rection of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. . 

4. The valuation of lend-lease materials 
and services, made available to Latin-Ameri- 
can countries during the fiscal years 1941, 
1942, and 1943 amounts to approximately 
$93,646,000 (comprising Navy Department 
$14,185,000; War Department $77,029,000; 
Treasury Department $1,315,000; and War 
Shipping Administration $1,117,000). ‘Of this 
total, a substantial part has gone to Brazil, 
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5. During the same period the United 
States has been reimbursed to the extent of 
$6,193,000 for lend-lease aid furnished the 
countries of Latin America. The payments 
for lend-lease aid supplied to these coun. 
tries will probably eventually amount to 
approximately one-third of the value of ma- 
terials and services supplied. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In connec- 
tion with the last letter read by the Sen- 
ator, I call his attention to the fact that 
the newspapers today announce the fact 
that Brazilian contingents are to be sent 
into the Allied front lines. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have noted that, 
and I am delighted to know it. I shall 
refer to that later. 

»Mr. President, I next come to the For- 
eign Economic Administration. Our 
distinguished Vice President at one time 
was at the head of that agency. I wish 
to read from a report: 


Many other essential war materials have 
been obtained from the Latin-American re- 
publics, including fibers, fats, and oils, and 
lumber products. These countries are now 
the only source of abaca (manila hemp), 
henequen, certain grades of sisal, fibers used 
extensively in naval operations, and the chiet 
source of flax. They are now the only source 
of castor seed, castor and rapeseed oil, fur- 
nish us all our imported supply and 20 per- 
cent of our requirements of tung and oiticica 
oil, 10 percent of our requpirement of certain 
olls used for soaps, glycerines, and plasticiz- 
ers, and large quantitities of balsa wood and 
mahogany required in our naval and avia- 
tion programs. Many other illustrations 
could readily be added. 


The report says further: 


Senator Butter makes two general critt- 
cisms of the procurement program in Latin 
America. The Senator asserts (1) that the 
Government procurement agencies have paid 
“premium” prices for supplies and (2) that 
they have entered into agreements to pur- 
chase exportable surpluses of certain com- 
modities which are in excess of our own re- 
quirements. These criticisms, in my opin- 
ion, are not well founded. 

Prices paid by the Government have been 
no higher than the minimum necessary to ob- 
tain the supplies required. Wartime prices 
for commodities imported from the Latin 
American republics, like those imported from 
other sources or produced domestically, have, 
of course, risen sharply as a result of extreme 
shortage of supply and abnormal wartime de- 
mands. It can be safely said, however, that 
the prices paid under Government procure- 
ment programs have been substantially less 
than the prices which would have been paid 
by private dealers in a free market without 
price controls. By acting as the sole buyer 
in many cases and eliminating private com- 
petitive buying, the Government has saved 
the public many millions of dollars. 


One more quotation, and I shall be 
through. The Senator from Nebraska is 
quoted as saying: 

The indications are that some graft may 
attend the quartz production and distribu- 
tion handling, since the price seems un- 
reasonably high in the United States com- 
pared to the price at the mines and since 
someone has been paid a lot of money for 
quartz that has no value. Either that, or the 
inspection of the quartz before purchase has 
been faulty or insufficient. 


The report then proceeds: 


Answer. The charge is baseless. The as- 
sumptions on which it is made are unfound- 
ed, as shown previously. Since last March 
the Purchasing Commission has had in ef- 
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fect a system of double-checking of inspec- 
tions which minimizes the possibility of er- 
ror on the part of the inspectors. The fi- 
nancial calculations are likewise double- 
checked in Rio and again in Washington. 


Mr. President, there are two more 
matters to which I wish to refer. In the 
report of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs it is stated: 

The Aviation Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives reporting on its special mis- 
sion to inspect air bases, November 3-20, 
1943, made the following comment upon the 
work of the health and sanitation program: 

“Especial mention is due to the health and 
sanitary work which has transformed deadly 
tropic areas into healthful bases. Too much 
credit cannot be given for this achievement, 
for it has probably resulted in saving the 
lives of many thousands of American boys. 
In addition these missions will have their 
good effect upon the people and the officials 
of the areas in question in the years to 
come.” 


This further statement appears in this 
report: 

If the Japanese had struck at this hemi- 
sphere after Pearl Harbor, it is a fair gue-s 
that Ecuador would have been one place 
where our troops would have been fighting. 


The Senator from Nebraska very se- 
verely criticized the expenditures for an 
air base in the Galapagos Islands, which 
lie near the Pacific entrance of the 
Panama Canal. This report states: 

If the Japanese had struck at this hemi- 
sphere after Pearl Harbor, it is a fair guess 
that Ecuador would have been one place 
where our troops would have been fighting. 
Today the hospitals and clinics to which Sen- 
ator BuTLer refers, through preventive and 
curative measures, are taking important steps 
to safeguard the lives and health of our 
troops and sailors stationed at bases in Ecua- 
dor and of those who are working so hard 
to obtain the maximum amount of Ecuador’s 
balsa wood and other essential raw materials. 


The total amount spent in Ecuador on 
our troops, and our air base on the 
islands nearby belonging to Ecuador, was 
$1,400,000; and it was spent to save the 
lives of our soldiers. Do such conditions 
exist there as existed in Guadalcanal and 
near. Manila? We all remember how 
many men we lost there. Could we have 
afforded to do anything else than see 
that the health of our troops was pro- 
tected? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, would 
the Senator object to being interrupted 
for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ishould like to have 
the Senator wait for a little while. It 
will not take me long to conclude, and I 
Shall then be glad to answer any ques- 
tion. 

I have reports not only from those to 
whom I have referred, but from Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, from 
the Secretary of the Navy, from the Sec- 
retary of War, and from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, all of which uphold 
the figures I have given, the over-all pic- 
ture I have given. Instead of $6,000,- 
000,000, exclusive of the strategic mate- 
rials and the ships we bought, we have 
spent $324,185,000 in all of Latin Amer- 
ica. There is quite a difference between 
those figurss., 








Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in the event the report sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Butter! is finally printed as a Sen- 
ate document—and I hope it will not 
be—the documents which I have now 
submitted, showing what the true facts 
are, may be printed as a part of that 
Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I feel I | 


must object to that request. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will 
take that matter up later. I do not 
think the Senate can afford to let such 
an inaccurate, such an untrue report go 
out as a Senate document, when we have 
reports from the departments which 
show what the actual facts are, and 
when we show that the report of the 
Senator from Nebraska is 95 percent un- 
true and only 5 percent true. But I will 
take that matter up later. 

Mr. President, it is thus seen that cur 
financial operations in Latin America 
thus far have amounted to about 5 per- 
cent of what the Senator from Nebraska 
“conservatively” estimated them to be. 
It will also be seen that each and every 
department of the Government dealing 
with South America during this war has 
conducted itself in a fair, open, and hon- 
est way, and in a perfectly friendly way. 

We have bought an enormous amount 
of strategic materials in Latin America, 
more than $1,102,000,000 worth. 

We have obligated ourselves to buy 
what Mr. Jones estimates will be seven 
hundred and fifty million or eight hun- 
dred million dollars more of strategic 
materials if the war continues for some 
time. He says the ultimate amount will 
not be more than $1,000,000,000 more. 

We have by our purchases down there 
and by reason of the good will shown to 
us by our Latin-American neighbors pre- 
vented these strategic war materials 
from getting into the hands of the 
Japanese or the Germans. 

Mr. President, to my mind one of the 


greatest accomplishments by the asso- | 


ciated American republics as a whole 
during this war was to prevent these 
strategic materials from getting to Ger- 
many and to Japan. 

We have sought in every way to bring 
about, maintain, and keep good relations 
with our Latin-American neighbors. 

This good-will policy toward our Latin- 
American neighbors in the South has 
been many times attempted by American 
statesmen, but none have succeeded as 
fully and so completely as has our pres- 
ent able and distinguished Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull. 

At the very begining of this adminis- 
tration in 1933 Mr. Hull made a good- 
will trip to Montevideo in attendance 
upon the Inter-American Conference 
that was held there that year. 

In like manner in 1936 he attended 
another special inter-American meeting 
at Buenos Aires. 

In 1938 he attended for the third time 
an Inter-American Conference at Lima, 
Peru, 
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In 1940 he attended a similar confer- 
ence at Havana, Cuba. 

At all these meetings Mr. Hull by his 
kindness, his consideration, his defer- 
ence, and his fairness incurred the good 
will not only of the countries which he 
visited but all Latin America, and I 
think I can say that no American states- 
man has ever made the impression, has 
ever had the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the Latin-American republics like 
Secretary Hull has received. It seems 
from the results that Mr. Hull has been 
as successful in Latin-American confer- 
ences as he was recently in the Moscow 
Conference. 

It must be remembered that soon after 
this war broke out it was expected that 
Germany would soon over-run French 
North Africa, and it was boldly stated 
that she was going to take Dakar and 
use it as a base to invade this hemi- 
sphere from that point. We all know 
the Atlantic Ocean is very narrow there, 
narrower than it is anywhere else. Natal 
in Brazil is an important port and it was 
believed it would be first attacked by 
Germany. Naturally, therefore, it was 
necessary that we make every effort to 
cooperate with our South American and 


| Central American friends, and no group 


of nations—and I say this with pride in 
Latin America—ever rose to the occasion 
in a finer, better, or a more self-sacri- 
ficing way than did our South and Cen- 
tral American friends in this war. 

I visited South America some 5 or 6 
years ago, and I know of my own knowl- 
edge that in all their large cities—and 
three of them, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, are among the 
largest cities in the world—there were 
great groups of German traders, Japa- 
nese traders, Italian traders, English 
traders, and lastly American traders, 
ceeking to sell their wares in South 
America and seeking to buy the products 
of South America. They had close busi- 
ness relations with Germany and with 
Japan and with Italy, all of whom are all 
our enemies, though Italy has now capit- 


| ulated. 


So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
when we remember all these conditions 
we must see how fortunate we are that 
the nations of this hemisphere are to- 
gether and united. In this connection 
T want to mention Mr. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller who has contributed so effectively 
to this result. 

Japan expected to land on the west 
coast, the Germans and the Italians ex- 
pected to land on the east coast of 
South America, but they have not done 
it, and they are not going to doit. Why, 
Mr. President? My answer is that it is 


| because of the gocd will and the friend- 


ship, cooperation, strong community of 
interest that have been built up in the 
last few years by the people of this 
country and the people of South and 
Central America. Not only have they 
not aided the other side, but 13 have 
declared war against the Axis, notwith- 
standing their business relations here- 
tofore existing, and 6 more have breken 
off relations with the Axis Powers, leav- 
ing only 1 that is neutral.” 
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In 1941 every man in this country was 
flarmed for fear that the Axis might 
make some break along the inter-Amer- 
ican line, but there has been no break. 
No enemy powers have landed their 
troops on any part of this hemisphere, 
and that reassuring fact is due to the 
good-neighbor policy established, as I 
have outlined heretofore, between the 
United States and our Latin-American 
neighbors to the south of us. 

We have dealt with them on terms of 
perfect equality, of perfect friendship 
and of great consideration, and they 
have likewise dealt with us. In my 
judgment no great group of nations has 
ever acted any more fairly or any more 
justly to their neighbors than the Cen- 
tral and South American nations have 
acted toward us in this war. I take 
off my hat to them. I am proud of the 
fact that we are doing business with 
them and I want to make our relations a 
thousandfold stronger and better than 
they have been heretofore. 

Any amounts which we have spent 
down there or lent down there have been 
relatively exceedingly small. We have 
expended these amounts to win the war 
and the South and Central American 
states have cooperated in breaking off 
their relations with the Axis Powers and 
in standing by the people of this hemi- 
sphere. All honor to them and all re- 
spect to them. I admire them very 
greatly and I hope that the good-neigh- 
bor policy which Americans have so 
long desired and sought will be continued 
and upheld and I believe it will be. 
They are our neighbors and they are our 
friends. 

The Senator from Nebraska, in his re- 
port, charges that the United States is 
attempting to purchase the good will of 
the Latin-American countries. The 
Senator should have known that the 
good will of the Latin-American coun- 
tries is not for sale. They guard jeal- 
ously their good name and their reputa- 
tion. They would no more think of 
selling themselves and their countries’ 
interests than we would. 

The Senator apparently was ignorant 
of the fact that, as a result of the good- 
neighbor policy, the United States al- 
ready enjoys the good will of the Latin- 
American countries. This was obtained, 
not by attempted purchase, but by de- 
veloping the community of Latin-Amer- 
ican interests through the good-neigh- 
bor policy. This policy rests on observ- 
ance of the principles of sovereignty, 
equality, respect, justice, noninterven- 
tion, friendliness, and cooperation. It 
was because this Government conducted 
itself in conformity with these princi- 
ples that it gained the good will of the 
Latin-American countries. 

The Senator from Nebraska recom- 
mended in his report “a long-term pro- 
gram of attacking fundamental evils, 
ignorance, malnutrition, disease, and so 
on,” a program he estimated as costing 
up to $50,000,000 a year, in Latin Amer- 
ica. This would be a continuing peace- 
time program. Our contribution would 
take various forms—provision of tech- 
nical assistance, advice, demonstration 
of improved methods, loan of technicians 
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and experts in all fields. The Senator 
from Nebraska says that our contribu- 
tion can be made “at a nominal cost to 
ourselves”—only $50,000,000. 

I am interested in the Senator’s pro- 
gram; $50,000,000 is a lot of money. Pro. 
vision if made by us for all the technical 
advice he recommends would cost 
money. It would certainly cost far more 
money than was being spent in develop- 
ing the good-neighbor policy before the 
war. Our peacetime expenditures along 
that line before the war were only a few 
thousand dollars annually. Now the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is urging us to send 
experts in all fields, to participate in a 
$50,000,000 annual program. 

SUGAR PRICES 


The article and the report attack sugar 
prices. Both the supply and the price of 
sugar have been maintained at present 
levels, largely as the result of the close 
and amicable cooperation on the part of 
the Governments of the independent re- 
publics of the Caribbean—Cuba, Haiti, 
and thesDominican Republic. 

Negotiations with these friendly Gov- 
ernments resulted in sugar contracts 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
at fair prices for both the Caribbean 
producers and the American consumers. 
These agreements provided for produc- 
tion and price conditions which have 
made it possible for the American house- 
wife to buy this daily essential at the 
corner grocery, after 4 years of war 
conditions, at a price which last fall, on 
a national average, amounted to 6.8 cents 
apound. This average price of 6.8 cents 
a pound compares with prices during the 
era of World War No. 1, which ranged 
from 9.3 cents in 1917 to 19.4 cents in 
1920, thus showing the remarkable skill 
and ability with which these problems 
have been attacked. 

The present price of sugar has been 
maintained despite the tremendous war- 
time demand for this vital food. The 
sugar production of the Philippines and 
of large areas of Russia and Asia has 
been lost to the United Nations, which 
consequently have had to depend me e 
than ever before on Caribbean sugar. 
But the efforts of our friends in the Car- 
ibbean have been placed at the service 
of the United Nations, and will undoubt- 
edly carry us through, at fair and rea- 
sonable consumption and price levels. 

GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY 


The Senator from Nebraska states that 
the good-neighbor policy of our Gov- 
ernment has widely become a hemi- 
spheric hand-out that is neither good nor 
neighborly. That statement appears in 
the Reader’s Digest article. He charges 
that the activities of this Government 
in regard to the other American repub- 
lics during recent years have promoted 
jealousy among those countries, and dis- 
trust of the United States. “The pattern 
of good neighborliness is being ripped to 
pieces,” the Senator states. He ‘con- 
cludes by asking whether the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money by the 
United States in the other American re- 
publics was worth while, saying that we 
have received little in return from those 
countries, other than the prevention 
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from them of Axis propaganda and 
espionage against us. “After all,” the 
Senator concludes, “they could do no 
less.” 

The Senator is absolutely incorrect 
when he says that this Government has 
promoted jealousies between other coun- 
tries, and distrust of the United States, 
The United States has helped in every 
way in the world to still such jealousies. 

The following extracts relating to 
Latin-American cooperation in the war 
are taken from the biennial report of the 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943, to the 
Secretary of War: 

Footnote, page 6: 


Vitally important in the strategic de- 
fense of the United States is Brazil which 
offers the nearest point of approach to this 
continent from the east. It is also vital to 
the security of the Panama Canal that the 
various avenues of approach through Bra- 
zilian territory be in friendly hands and ade- 
quately guarded. The traditional friend- 
ship between Brazil and the United States 
and complete agreement between the two 
peoples on matters of interest to the 
Western Hemisphere have had an important 
bearing on our defense preparations. Close 
cooperation between the United States and 
Brazil was crystallized through the forma- 
tion of a joint Brazil-United States Defense 
Commission in May 1942, This Commission 
has since been working on mutual defense 
plans and matters related to our common 
war effort. 


On page 7, speaking of the interna- 
tional situation in 1941, General Mar- 
shall states: 


Then as well as much later our military 
developments in the Caribbean had to be 
measured by the constant threat of a Ger- 
man occupation of Morocco and Dakar and 
fifth-column activities throughout Latin 
America. 


Footnote, page 7: 


In March 1942 the Inter-American Defense 
Board was created composed of military and 
naval technicians appointed by the govern- 
ments concerned to consider measures 
necessary for the defense of the continent. 
Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick is presently 
chairman of the Board and is senior United 
States member. All of the Latin-American 
countries are represented. The charter of 
this Board is contained in the resolutions of 
the third conference of Foreign Ministers 
held at Rio de Janeiro in January 1932. 

Page 39, paragraph 7: 

Close cooperation by Brazil: Oral permis- 
sion was obtained from Brazil in March 1942 
for the establishment of air facilities in 
Belem, Natal, and Recife, permitting the 
unlimited transit of military aircraft and the 
stationing of United States Air Forces tech- 
nicians in Brazil. The agreement was later 
formalized with permission to construct ad- 
ditional facilities and station United States 
personnel in northeast Brazil. This close co- 
operation of Brazil in this matter has been of 
inestimable value in building-up our air 
forces in Europe and north Africa. 


The activities of the United States in 
regard to other American republics have 
been used vigorously to draw all the 
American republics together. The ex- 
panded activities of the United States in 
regard to these republics since 1941 
have been primarily undertaken for mili- 
tary, naval, and economic purposes di- 
rectly related to our war effort, although 
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they also represent in part the increas- 
ing and continuing interest of the 
United States in promoting the common 
welfare and the economic advancement 
of all the republics of this hemisphere, 
through cooperative developments in 
economic, social, and cultural fields. I 
desire vigorously to emphasize that it is 
important that these programs and the 
advantages to the war effort derived 
therefrom were made possible by the 
fact that the American republics as a 
whole during the years from 1933 until 
1939 developed and consolidated a re- 
lationship based on mutual understand- 
ing and the recognition of common in- 
terest. 

It is at this mutual understanding and 
agreement of the American republics 
that apparently the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and his associates 
in the Reader’s Digest article and in the 
so-called report is aimed. 

I desire to digress here long enough to 
say that I have heard that the editor 
from Nebraska who went on the trip is 
not in sympathy with the report or with 
the article in the Reader’s Digest. I hope 
that is true. If it is true, I wish to say 
that I shall take pleasure in exonerating 
him entirely. 

The only conceivable reason for pub- 
lishing these vastly erroneous reports at 
this time is to bring about distrust and 
division among the American republics. 
Otherwise what could be the purpose of 
these gentlemen in taking this enor- 
mously expensive airplane trip and pub- 
lishing these remarkable distortions of 
facts and these remarkable documents? 

The only other possible reason for the 
trip and these publications is a political 
one. If it is political, then these gentle- 
men are putting politics before the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war and be- 
fore the best interests of their country. 
I hope it is not politics; but if it is politics, 
we will meet them on that issue. If it is 
politics, I give it as my best judgment 
that no party will ever make our present 
friendly attitude toward the Latin- 
American republics and their present 
friendly attitude toward us an issue in its 
platform. 

I digress here long enough to say that 
this morning I read a newspaper dis- 
patch from which I shall now quote. The 
dispatch states that— 


Seven of the leading Republicans in the 
United States today— 


Which I suppose was yesterday— 


Joined in strong endorsement and praise of 
the good-neighbor policy. 


The first of these was Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, a former President of the United 
States, and a man who, when he was con- 
nected with the Government, undertook 
to foster the good-neighbor policy. 

The next is Wendell Willkie, who was 
the nominee of the Republican Party in 
the last election. He does not believe 
that an issue should be made of the good- 
neighbor policy in the platform. 

Alfred M. Landon, another former 
nominee of the Republican Party, does 
not believe in putting that issue in the 
platform. 
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Thomas E. Dewey is unwilling to let 
such an issue go into the platform, even 
though he is not a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for President. 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AUSTIN], whom we all know, has pub- 
lished an admirable statement to the ef- 
fect that he is not in favor of putting 
the good-neighbor policy in issue in the 
platform. The same thing is true of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], as well 
as Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War, who has served in three Cabinets. 

None of these distinguished Republi- 
cans is willing to make an issue of the 
good-neighbor policy as it is being en- 
forced.. After reading the reports of all 
these officials of the Government stating 
the facts, it goes without saying that the 
Republican Party in its convention will 
never touch the question of interfering 
with the good-neighbor policy in South 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks the newspaper dis- 
patch to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS REAFFIRM GOOD-NEIGHBOR 
POLICY 


Seven of the leading Republicans in the 
United States today joined in strong endorse- 
ment and praise of the good-neighbor policy. 

In a symposium distributed by the United 
Press, the Republican leaders—who included 
the only living ex-President of the United 
States and two former Republican Presiden- 
tial candidates—all declared that the good- 
neighbor policy is above partisan politics and 
will continue no matter what party is in 
power in Washington. 


The Republicans who reaffirmed their faith 
in inter-American cooperation are former 
President Herbert Hoover, Wendell Willkie, 
and Alfred M. Landon, Republican candidates 
for President in 1940 and 1936; Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of the State of New York, 
and one of the Republican Party’s leading 
Presidential nomination possibilities in 1944; 
Senator Warren R. Austin, of Vermont; Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, Republican member 
of the Cabinet. 

In addition, Senator Hugh Butler, Repub- 
lican from Nebraska, who recently criticized 
the operations of the good-neighbor policy, 
declared that the Republican Party is just as 
committed to the pan-American policy as 
the Democrats and will support it. 

The Republican statements were in reply 
to questions asked by the United Press. All 
of the leading Democrats already have re- 
affirmed their intention of continuing the 
good-neighbor policy. 

Former President Hoover declared, “I am 
absolutely confident that if the Republican 
administration should come into power in 
Washington that the good-neighbor policies 
will be carried on as established from 1928 to 
1932. During those years Mr. Hoover was 
President. He added that during a visit to 
South America in 1928, he used the phrase 
“good-neighbor policy” in a series of ad- 
dresses in the other American republics. 

“The whole Republican attitude is one of 
equality among the Western Hemisphere 
states,” Mr. Hoover said, “and cooperation in 
Western Hemisphere progress and ideals.” He 
stated that he emphasized this attitude 
throughout his administration. 

Mr. Willkie, who was defeated by President 
Roosevelt at the last election, stated that “it 
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would, of course, be considered nonsense by 
Americans of all party affiliations—Democrats 
and Republicans—to suggest that the pleas- 
ant and cordial relationship between the 
United States and Latin-American countries 
be lessened or abridged in any respect.” None 
but a foolish person would suggest such a 
thing, Mr. Willkie declared. 

Mr. Willkie, who again is one of the leading 
candidates for the Republican nomination as 
Presidential candidate, said that “in view of 
the fact that the Republican Party is not now 
in charge of our National Government no one 
has the right to speak for it although I reflect 
the judgment of not only its leaders but of 
its rank and file when I say that when the 
Republicans come to power, instead of friend- 
ship with Central and South American coun- 
tries being lessened, it will be e‘eadily in- 
creased.” 

Another one of the outstanding Republican 
Presidential possibilities, Governor Dewey, of 
New York, said bluntly that “there is no 
partisanship in the United States regarding 
the good-neighbor policy.” 

Governor Dewey said that “continuance of 
our warm relationships with our neighbors 
in the Western Hemisphere will, I am sure, 
always be supported by both parties.” Mr. 
Dewey pointed out that he believed the good- 
neighbor policy was first given its name by 
a Republican statesman, Elihu Root, during a 
speech in 1926. 

Both Secretary of War Stimson and Mr. 
Landon, former Governor of the State of 
Kansas, expressed similar sentiments. 

Mr. Stimson, who served as Secretary of 
State under President Hoover, said “the pol- 
icy is one of mutual good-will assistance 
looking toward a common welfare of all the 
21 republics in this hemisphere. I’ve person- 
ally witnessed and participated in operations 
directed toward these results in at least three 
administrations prior to the present one,” he 
pointed out. And he said: “I believe the 
policy. will be permanent and will steadily 
grow even more useful.” 

Mr. Landon added that “if there is one 
policy the people agree on in the United 
States it is continuation of the good-neighbor 
policy toward our neighbors to the south. 
We have our family differences,” he con- 
tinued, “but we always settle them within 
ourselves and present a uniform front to 
everyone else in the world.” 

In his statement, Senator Butter declared 
he favored the good-neighbor policy but was 
uninterested in what he called “buying 
friendship of the Latin-Americans.” Mr. 
Butter predicted that the Republicans would 
adopt a foreign-policy plank at their next 
convention which would support the good- 
neighbor policy. “I am ready to support such 
a plan,” he added. 

Another prominent Presidential possi- 
bility in the Republican Party—Senator 
Tarr—declared there is no reason for anyone 
in Latin America to worry about the Repub- 
lican policy in regard to the western hemi- 
sphere. 

“The good relations will continue regard- 
less of the party,” Senator Tarr said. And he 
added that the Republican Party believed in 
the policies of nonintervention and mutual 
respect of sovereignty as outlined by Dwight 
Morrow when he was United States Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 

The Ohio Senator also said he approved of 
the policy of granting loans and credits to 
the other American republics, “as in the case 
of a steel mill in Brazil.” 

Senator AvusTIN called the good-neighbor 
policy “the outstanding development in for- 
eign policy our Government has made in the 
last half century.” 

The good-neighbor policy, according to 
Mr. Austin, “is so well established among all 
people in the United States, that there is no 
danger of its being changed. There’s prac- 
tically unanimous interest on the part of the 
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Republicans,” he said, “to make the policy 
even more effective.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that my good friend from 
Nebraska saw fit to take the course that 
he has taken and publish the articles 
which have been published in both the 
Reader’s Digest and in the Recorp. I 
hope, now that he has the facts, he will 
frankly state that he has been misled 
in the matter, for he has certainly been 
misled. 

I have heretofore shown that all the 
money we have expended in any way in 
Latin America has been $324,185,000, ex- 
cept for purchases of strategic materials 
and ships; that what we have invested in 
loans has been invested in good loans; 
that what we have expended in the way 
of air bases or submarine bases or mili- 
tary projects of any kind has been in- 
vested not alone for the protection of 
those countries but for the protection of 
the entire hemisphere of America of 
which we are a part. When I went to 
my friend and urged him not to make in 
the Senate of the United States such a 
statement as I had already read in the 
Reader’s Digest, and he refused to grant 
my request, I then told him that as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate I knew he was wrong in 
his figures, and that we had not spent any 
such sum as he set forth. I say to him 
now that when I recall the days—the 
likelihood of the invasion of South Amer- 
ica at one time; when I recall the sink- 
ing of our ships by German submarines 
in the waters and seas and gulfs of Cen- 
tral and South America; when I recall 
especially the sinking of our oil tankers, 
which deprived the eastern part of the 
United States of oil for so long; when I 
remember that by reason of these 
friendly agreements with Latin America 
and our good-neighbor policy toward 
South and Central America 19 out of 20 
of those countries have broken off rela- 
tions with all the Axis Powers and the 
other is neutral; when I remember that 
this hemisphere is intact from invasions, 
even if we had spent $6,000,000,000, as 
my distinguished friend says, or twice 
$6,000,000,000, it would have been well 
spent in accomplishing the great results 
we have accomplished in keeping our 
enemies away from American shores. 
But it cost only $324,185,000. 

God ordained that the peoples of 
America should be neighbors, but it re- 
mains for men living and dealing with 
one another to develop friendship. That 
friendship is something which is now 
real in this hemisphere and cannot be 
broken up by so-called reports 95 per- 
cent wrong, the purpose of which is still 
shrouded in mystery. 

Mr. President, I come to another—and 
I believe the final—argument in this 
case. I think I started my remarks by 
saying that the so-called report was an 
indictment of the Congress itself. I find 
that it is an indictment of several others. 
I wish to mention some of those who are 
indicted for “boondoggling” or “fishdog- 
gling,” and who are referred to as “do- 
gooders,” and other such terms. 

I wish to call attention to some of the 
men whom the Senator from Nebraska 
has indicted. The first is Mr. John B. 
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Hutson. Mr. Hutson is from the State 
of Connecticut. He is highly educated. 
He has been with the Government for a 
long time, in various bureaus of the De-* 
partment of Agriculture. He is Presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. His life has been an open book, 
and has been devoted to the public in- 
terest. His honesty and integrity has 
never been questioned until this remark- 
able report. 

The next man indicted is Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. The lend-lease work in 
Latin America has been done largely by 
Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the Ad- 
ministrator of the lend-lease program 
until he was recently appointed Under 
Secretary of State. Mr. Stettinius is 
only 43 years old. He is highly edu- 
cated, a fine businessman, and he has 
been a splendid administrator of lend- 
lease work. He is as honest as the day 
is long, and as straight as a string. They 
do not make any better men than Ed 
Stettinius. I knew his father in the First 
World War. He served his country 
faithfully and well in Washington. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., is a chip off the 
old block, and yet he is indicted in this 
report. 

Ah, Mr. President, but that is not all. 
The next man indicted is Mr. Warren 
Lee Pierson, a Minnesota banker. He 
was educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia as a lawyer and was for years 
counsel for the R. F. C., and then be- 
came President of the Export-Import 
Bank in 1935. Everyone who knows Mr. 
Pierson knows that he is not only an 
honest man but he has been remarkably 
successful, and the Export-Import Bank 
has earned $30,000,000 since he has been 
at the head of it, and yet this report in- 
dicts Mr. Pierson. 

I come now to Mr. Leo T. Crowley. 
Mr. Crowley was born in Wisconsin. He 
is a banker and businessman, and has 
had a marvelous success. He is one of 
the kindliest and most courteous men I 
have ever known. His word is his bond. 
He came here first in 1934 as the head 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and he made that Corporation 
a wonderful success. More recently he 
has been made Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator and Alien Property Custo- 
dian, and in that work he is accomplish- 
ing great results. I think Mr. Crowley 
is one of the most energetic and correct 
men whom I have ever known in my 
life, and yet this report indicts him. 

The next man indicted in the report 
is Nelson A. Rockefeller. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is a young man of unimpeachable 
integrity, honesty, and excellent ability. 
He is the grandson on his mother’s side 
of a distinguished former United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, Senator 
Nelson Aldrich. He was named for this 
grandfather, and, like the grandfather, 
he seems to have a flair for public lt. 

He has indomitable energy, is a fne 
personality, and is one of the best wit- 
nesses of those who appear from time tod 
time before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. The President could not 
have found a better man for the particu- 
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splendid success as Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, and much of the suc- 
cess of carrying out our good-neigh- 
bor policy and good-will policy in Latin 
America is due to him and his excellent 
work. 

I now come to five other gentlemen 
whom I will consider together. They 
are Messrs. Knox, Stimson, Jones, Hull, 
and Wallace. They are all under in- 
dictment for alleged extravagance, 
boondoggling, fishdoggling, and other 
things to which such terms have been 
applied in implying wrongdoing. 

Secretary Knox is the owner of one 
of the largest newspapers in the United 
States. “He is a good Republican. He is 
a member of a Democratic Cabinet and 
the head of the great Navy Department 
which is fighting to win this war. He is 
doing a fine job. Instead of being in- 
dicted he ought to be praised. I add my 
meed of praise of him. 

As to Secretary Stimson, he is one of 
the best known and one of the ablest 
menin the country. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet under three Presi- 
dents—Taft, Hoover, and Roosevelt. He 
was Secretary of War under Taft. I was 
in Washington when he was appointed. 
He was on the Atlantic Ocean, by the 
way, when he was appointed. He was 
Secretary of State under Hoover, and is 
now Secretary of War under President 
Roosevelt. He has charge of all the 
American Army forces. His endorsement 
is upon the facts which have been re- 
ported by me. His endorsement is un- 
qualified. He likewise, instead of being 
indicted, ought to be praised in the high- 
est degree for the marvelous work which 
is being done by our Army all over the 
world, including Latin America. 

Jesse Jones. I do not suppose there 
has ever been a better or a more suc- 
cessful businessman in the whole coun- 
try than Jesse Jones. In private life he 
was personally successful, and as an ad- 
ministrator of the Government he has 
been just as successful, or even more so. 
Talk about Jesse Jones making a bad 
investment. Think of it for a moment. 
Think of anyone suggesting that Jesse 
Jones makes bad investments for him- 
self or for anyone else, or for the Gov- 
ernment. Jesse Jones does not make 
bad investments. The charge that he 
does is the most errant poppycock. Jesse 
Jones does not make bad investments. 
He does not do impractical things. He 
conducts every department of which he 
is the head with the highest degree of 
credit, ability, honesty, and integrity. It 
is a pity that we do not have in the 
Government more men like Jesse Jones. 
Yet Jesse Jones is indicted by this report. 

Last but not least among the Cabinet 
members, the report of the Senator from 
Nebraska actually indicts my good friend 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee. Mr. Hull has 
an answer to the indictment which any- 
one can see and understand. I hope 
everyone will read it. The administra- 
tion of his Department has been patri- 
otic, intelligent, honest, and careful, and 
has resulted in the greatest possible suc- 
cess. I cannot believe that my distin- 
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honesty of Cordell Hull, and, yet, that is 
what he has done. 

Again, Mr. President, the so-called re- 
port of the Senator from Nebraska actu- 
ally indicts our Vice President, the Pre- 
siding Officer of this body. We all know 
that for quite a while he was at the head 
of the Board of Economic Warfare, which 
has now been consolidated and made a 
part of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. Yet the Senator indicts Vice 
President WatLace for his operations in 
Latin America. Of course, we all know 
that the indictment is not true. We know 
that whatever the Vice President did was 
done honestly, fairly, and with an eye 
single to the best interests of his country’s 
welfare. 

So, Mr. President, we find 10 of the 
leading officers of our Government—10 
of the leading citizens of our country, 
some of whom are leading citizens of the 
world—indicted for alleged dishonest and 
corrupt practices in dealing with Cen- 
tral and South America. I hope that 
since the departments have all presented 
the facts and shown how very erroneous 
the Senator’s statements have been in 
both the so-called report and in the 
Reader’s Digest article, he will withdraw 
the report and not publish it to the people 
of the United States. 

I am speaking as a friend of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. The other day 
when I asked him not to publish his re- 
port until he had ascertained the facts I 
thought I was doing him a service. He 
did not seem to think so. After exam- 
ining the facts which have been given 
here, and which are a part of the Rec- 
orp—I do not want him to act hastily— 
I hope that he will see fit not to publish 
the report, but instead will withdraw it 
from the Senate and from the country. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee, who is the acting chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
tell the Senate the status of the resolu- 
tion which has been pending before the 
committee, calling for an investigation of 
lend-lease? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I shall be very happy 
to do so. 

It will be remembered that some time 
ago the Committee on Appropriations 
recommended to the Senate that four 
men be added to the staff of the Appro- 
priations Committee. This was done on 
the recommendation of the members of 
the.committee, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. The proposal was reported to 
the Senate, and the Senate ordered that 
the action be taken. We have three of 
the very best experts, at least two of 
whom he~> been working almost contin- 
uously on lend-lease matters. There is 
also a clerk. I am quite sure that a re- 
port will soon be forthcoming, for they 
assure me to that effect, and say that it 
will be a complete report on every lend- 
lease proposal. Iam very happy that is 
£0. I wish to say of the gentlemen who 
have been employed that they have ex- 
ceeded my best expectations. 

What I want to do is to cut down ap- 
propriations to the lowest amount possi- 
ble. I think we ourselves sometimes do 
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make extravagant appropriations. I 
want to cut them in every way, and I 
believe that the four splendid gentlemen 
whom we have employed, or rather bor- 
rowed, two from the General Accounting 
Office and one from the F. B. I., will aid 
us greatly in accomplishing just what the 
Senator from New Hampshire wants to 
accomplish and what I seek to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator per- 
mit me a further inquiry? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s reply to me, but still it is in such 
form that it does not answer my ques- 
tion. What is the status of the resolu- 
tion proposing an investigation of lend- 
lease? The Senator referred to the ad- 
ditional men who have been hired, and I 
know about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The subject is being 
very actively investigated now, and I 
hope to have a report ready very shortly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The speech the Sena- 
tor is making today is not that report, is 
it? 

Mr.McKELLAR. Oh,no. What Ihave 
Said applies only to lend-lease expendi- 
tures in South and Central America, 
which are a comparatively small part, 
only $178,000,000, as I recall the ultimate 
figure, of the total lend-lease expendi- 
tures. My statement applies only to that, 
and I have made it so that the Senator 
may have the facts as to lend-lease in 
South and Central America. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The report will in- 
clude all lend-lease expenditures in 
South America and elsewhere? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will include all of 
them. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Then, of course, it 
will include lend-lease in South Amer- 
ica? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. BRIDGES. And the information 
which has been covered by the Senator 
today? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Lend-lease in Latin 
America is covered by my statement sub- 
mitted today, but none of the other of 
the lend-lease operations are. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But is what the Sen- 
ator reported on lend-lease today in an- 
swer to the Butler charges, so-called, the 
report of the committee or is it the Sen- 
ator’s own statement of the figures? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I have referred 
to reports given to me by various agen- 
cies dealing with South America and 
made remarks in connection with them. 
That is all. 

Mr. BRIDGES. And the Senator’s 
statement has nothing to do with com- 
mittee investigation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has nothing to do 
with it, except that part which applies 
to lend-lease in South and Central Amer- 
ica; that is all. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; but did the in- 
formation come from the group of ex- 
perts who are investigating lend-lease? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some of it did; yes. 
I think a few weeks ago they considered 
the figures which were given by the 
Lend-Lease Administration. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What I am trying to 
do, if the Senator will permit me, is 
to ascertain whether when the lend- 
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lease investigation is completed the re- 
port will be made first to the Appropria- 
tions Committee and then to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be made first 
to the Appropriations Committee, and 
then to the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Therefore, I under- 
stand that what the Senator says today 
is not the final report of that investi- 
gation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, December 8, 1943. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I enclose copy of my letter 
to Senator BuTier in reply to his request for 
information regarding loans, expenditures, 
etc., in Latin American countries, of agencies 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The Senator sent practically iden- 
tical inquiries to the R. F. C., Defense Plant 
Corporation, U. S. Commercial Company, 
Rubber Reserve Company, Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation, Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration, Metals Reserve Company, and the 
Export-Import Bank. 

I explained to Senator BuTLER over the tele- 
phone that it would be difficult and take con- 
siderable time to give any accurate figures 
on commitments, projects, etc., but that in 
addition to money actually expended as In- 
cluded in my letter, commitments, projects, 
etc., would probably run another billion. 

In a hurried check it appears that specific 
commitments of the various purchasing and 
contracting agencies financed by the R. F. C. 
aggregate between $650,000,000 and $700,000,- 
000. In this connection, we have over-all 
agreements with Mexico, Peru, and Cnile to 
take virtually their entire production of cer- 
tain critical and strategic materials and min- 
erals. ‘ These agreements do not include re- 
fined copper from Chile and Peru which, 
however, we secure through American com- 
panies operating in those countries. 

In addition to these overall agreements 
with Mexico, Peru, and Chile, we have special 
over-all agreements for virtually the entire 
production of tungsten, in Argentina, tin, and 
tungsten in Bolivia, platinum in Colombia, 
and copper, lead, and zinc in Mexico. 

Practically all of our purchase contracts 
and commitments cover critical and strategic 
materials which we require in prosecuting the 
war. Some have been bought to prevent 
their going tothe enemy. We buy as cheaply 
as we can, and get value for the money we 
spend. 

The commitments growing out of our over- 
all agreements are necessarily open-end in 
their nature, and it is impossible to make an 
accurate estimate of what they will aggregate, 
but the figure of $1,000,000,000 that I gave 
Senator Butter will, I am sure, be sufficient 
to cover it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 





NOVEMBER 24, 1943. 
Hon. HucH A. BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: In reply to your in- 
quiry, the R. F. C. and its subsidiaries have 
expended $1,001,361,060.05 through October 
$1, 1943, for purchases in Latin America. 
Following is a break-down by corporations: 
Defense Supplies Corpora- ~ 

a $250, 336, 491. 66 
Defense Plant Corporation. 35, 786,364.95 
Metals Reserve Company... 635, 296, 300.92 
Rubber Development Cor- 





a 63, 509, 570. 91 
Rubber Reserve Company... 15,962, 232.35 
U. S. Commercial Co....... 470, 099. 26 
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In addition to this, the Export-Import 
Bank has authorized loans in Latin Amrerica 
of $778,982,997.42, but only $211,520,909.12 of 
these authorizations has been disbursed. 
Repayments have been $107,176,250.38. 

We have made loans in and purchases from 
the following countries: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
British West Indies, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 


El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Netherlands (Aruba), Netherlands 
(Guiana), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 


Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jesse H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 





DECEMBER 7, 1943. 
NICARO NICKEL PROJECT 


Senator BUTLER says: 

“The $20,000,000 credit was advanced for 
the construction of the Nicaro Nickel Plant 
in Cube. and no final determination of its 
ultimate ownership has been made as far 
as I have been able to learn.” 

And elsewhere he says: 

“As far as it is known, the enormous air 
bases, the huge military bases built at United 
States’ expense in Cuba, for which we paid 
dearly, indeed, go to the Cubans after the 
war; and the $30,000,000 Nickel Plant in Cuba 
built b” the Defense Plant Corporation, a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation sub- 
sidiary, apparently is intended to be theirs 
also.” 

The situation at Nicaro is that the Nicaro 
Nickel Co., a subsidiary of Freeport Sulphur 
Co., owns nickel-bearing mining property 
near Preston, Cuba. Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration has committed itself to the expendi- 
ture of $32,800,000 for the construction of 
production facilities for the mining, milling, 
and treatment of ore from these properties. 
Legal title to the facilities is held by the 
Cuban Nickel Co., a Cuban subsidiary of 
Nicaro Nickel Co., for the benefit of and 
subject to the direction and control of De- 
fense Plant Corporation. 

Defense Plant Corporation has leased the 
plant facilities to the Nicaro Nickel Co. for 
a 10-year period. They will be operated for 
the account of the Metals Reserve Company. 
At the expiration of the lease agreement or 
in the event of its earlier termination, Nic- 
aro must either cause title to be transferred 
to Defense Plant Corporation or it must ex- 
ercise within 6 months its option to buy 
the property at cost less depreciation of 
744 percent per annum but in no case for 
less than 3624 percent of original cost. 

It is quite clear from the contractual re- 
lationships that ultimate ownership of the 
property rests with Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, unless Defense Plant Corporation sells 
the property at some later date. 

Senator BuTLER’s statement that the own- 
ership of this property is apparently in- 
tended to go to the Cubans after the war 
is therefore entirely without foundation. 


RUBBER 


Senator BUTLER says: 

“The daily press carried an announcement 
in October 1943 that 30,000,000 tires are to 
be produced within the next year for civilians. 

“If this be true, it seems incongruous to 
permit rubber costs to continue at the rate 
of $200 to $500 per pound in Guatemala, 
Brazil, and other Latin-American countries. 
The former cost of raw rubber was 6 cents a 
pound. 

“Either the United States does not need 
rubber badly enough to spend $500 a pound 
in Latin America to get it or the 30,000,000 
tires for civilians must be awfully urgently 
needed. 

“The rubber program, the quartz program, 
the fiber program—all three in Latin Amer- 
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ica—are sordid pictures of waste and dis- 
appointing results. 

“Five hundred thousand pounds of rubber 
was desired from the big Brazil projects. 
Less than 30,000 pounds have been delivered 
to the United States this year. The cost— 
overhead, investment, and everything in- 
cluded—runs close to $15,000,000. This is 
about $500 a pound for rubber. We used to 
pay 6 cents a pound for raw rubber.” 

The’ main trouble with the above state- 
ment is that it distributes the cost over 30,- 
000 pounds of rubber instead of 30,000 tons 
of rubber. 

Total expenditures by Rubber Reserve 
Company and Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion to acquire and increase the supply of 
natural rubber in Latin America up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, will approximate $78,000,000. 
This includes all development expenses, all 
capital investments and loans, all operating 
transportation and administrative expenses, 
the purchase and operation of boats and air- 
planes, the building of camps, houses, and 
airports, transporting some 25,000 additional 
people into the Amazon Valley, and all sal- 
aries and travel expenses of the entire or- 
ganization. It also includes the purchase 
price of 100,000,000 pounds of rubber received 
from 16 Latin-American countries since the 
program started in 1941. Assuming that all 
capital investments, loans, facilities, equip- 
ment, organization expenses, and so forth, 
were charged off now, the over-all cost of this 
rubber would be 82 cents a pound—99 percent 
plus wrong. 

The equipment and facilities acquired will 
be usable to the end of the purchase con- 
tracts, December 31, 1946. Consequently, the 
rubber to be received in 1944, 1945, and 1946 
should cost substantially less. 

Few people perhaps realize that the Ama- 
zon Valley is approximately the size of the 
continental United States, with a population 
of less than 2,000,000 people and very meager 
transportation facilities. The principal 
rubber-bearing trees are some 2,000 miles 
from the mouth of the Amazon. 

While our main dependence for wartime 
requirements of rubber must of necessity be 
on synthetic, some natural rubber is required 
in the full utilization of synthetic rubber 
for certain purposes, including heavy duty 
tires. According to the Rubber Director, 
these require as high as 30 percent natural 
crude rubber mixed with the synthetic. 

Hence, every effort must be made to in- 
crease the production of wild rubber in this 
hemisphere. For the first 10 months of 1943 
imports from Latin America aggregated 56,- 
000,000 pounds, as against 26,000,000 pounds 
for the same period in 1942. 

We could have continued to get a much 
smaller amount of rubber at a substantially 
lower price, but increasing the production 
in this circumstance increased the cost. 

In addition to the foregoing, $4,800,000 
has been spent planting cryptostegia, a rub- 
ber-bearing vine in Haiti. 


BOLIVIAN AIRLINES 


Senator BUTLER says: 

“Among the queer deals made is the 
Bolivian blunder. The United States, 
through the Defense Supplies Corporation— 
an R. F. C. subsidiary—loaned Bolivia $660,000 
with which to buy new planes. This was to 
get Bolivia to promise a $200,000 subsidy an- 
nually to Panagra (Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways)—an American air line. 

“So here we have come-on from our purse 


of $660,000 to get a foreign government .to 


subsidize an American air line, Well!” 

The facts are: 

In April 1941 Defense Supplies Corporation 
started a program designed to replace Axis 
personnel and equipment in Latin-American 
air lines with United States personnel and 
equipment, 
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In furtherance of this program, Defense 
Supplies made a loan to Lioyd Aereo Boliy- 
iano of $300,000 for working capital, and for 
construction, improvements, and replace- 
ments. In addition, aircraft and spare parts 
to the value of $360,000 were sold to Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano on credit. 

A subsidy equal to $16,000 United States 
currency per month ($192,000 per year) had 
for some time been paid to Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano by the Bolivian Government and 
in the Defense Supplies contract covering 
these loans to the Lloyd Aereo Boliviano it 
was stipulated that the Bolivian Government 
should continue this subsidy. Obviously, 
the reason for making this one of the condi- 
tions of the contract was to make sure that 
the Lloyd Aereo Boliviano would continue to 
receive this assistance from the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment so that it could operate in the black, 
thus providing additional security for the 
ultimate peyment of the loan. 

Wher Lloyd Aereo Boliviano divested itself 
of its German management, Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano and Pan American-Grace Airways 
entered into a contract for the operation of 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano by Pan American-Grace 
Airways. 

Defense Supplies Corporation was not a 
party to this contract. The contract pro- 
vided for the payment of compensation by 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano to Pan American- 
Grace Airways of $1,500 monthly, one-half 
of which Pan American-Grace Airways obli- 
gated itself to invest in the capital stock of 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano. . 


MEXICAN OVER-ALL AGREEMENT 


Senator Butter in referring to the over-all 
agreement with the Mexican Government for 
the purchase of strategic and critical mate- 
rials makes the following statement: 

“The, sections marked seem to indicate 
that, largely as a goodwill measure, the 
United States is committed to the purchase 
of surplus commodities or materials of Mex- 
ican origin, whether we need them or not. 
And that, as a matter of policy, we are fur- 
ther committed to buy them at the highest 
prevailing prices—whether justified or not. 
The only limitation seems to be that when 
we have purchased up to 25 percent of such 
exportable surpluses, we may not be called 
upon to buy more.” 

The facts in connection with this agree- 
ment are that it was originally negotiated 
at the request of the United States at a time 
when Mexico was a large exporter of strategic 
materials to Japan. We asked Mexico to stop 
such exports and offered to provide an alter- 
native market for them. 

The materials covered by this agreement 
were all items of direct war use, which had 
been of material assistance to the Japanese 
in their armament program, as is indicated 
by the schedule attached to the agreement, 
which Senator Butter failed to quote. These 
materials are: 

(a) Henequen; ixtle of lechugilla, of 
maguey, of mezcal and of palm; pita, similar 
fibers; binder twine and cables and cords 
manufactured with the above-mentigned 
fibers. 

(b) Antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, 
zinc, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, tin, graphite, 
manganese, mercury, mica, molybdenum, 
lead, tungsten, and vanadium, whether in 
mineral, concentrated or metallic form. 

All of these materials have proved extremely 
useful in the United States Government's war 
effort. Many of the purchases have been 
made by private consumers in the United 
States and not by the Government agencies. 
The prices paid to Mexico have been, as the 
agreement states, in line with the prices pre- 
vailing in this country. We have therefore 
received full value for our expenditures; in 
addition, we put a highly useful embargo on 
shipments to Japan from Mexico 5 months 
before Pearl Harbor. 
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We consider this agreement a very useful 
one because it not only served to deprive 
the Axis of much needed materials for the 
war but secured for the United States vir- 
tually the full production of such materials 
at fair prices. 

VANADIUM CORPORATION PROJECT IN PERU 

Senator BuTLer’s statement refers to the 
project for the construction of a vanadium 
plant in Peru as covering $5,000,000 in 
“credit extended.” 

The facts are these: 

As trustee for Defense Plant Corporation, 
Vanadium Corporation of America holds title 
to new facilities constructed with funds pro- 
vided by Defense Plant Corporation up to a 
maximum of $4,000,000 for increasing the 
production of vanadium in Peru. Title is 
held in trust for and subject to the control of 
Defense Plant Corporation. 

Under an agreement for use, Vanadium 
Corporation has the right to use these facili- 
ties for a period of 10 years. At the end of 
that period or in the event of earlier termina- 
tion of the agreement, if Vanadium Corpora- 
ticn does not purchase the properties, it must 
transfer title to Defense Plant Corporation. 
The option to purchase is good for 90 days 
after termination of the agreement. 

Vanadium Corporation may buy the plant 
either at cost, plus interest, less annual fees 
paid for use of the facilities, or the cost less 
depreciation—whichever is the higher. 


ExporT-IMPoRT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, December 9, 1943, 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: At the suggestion of the De- 
partment of State, I am pleased to transmit 
herewith for your information some brief ob- 
servations concerning the references to the 
Export-Import Bank in the report by Senator 
Butter and a statement of loans disbursed 
and repayments made during the fiscal years 
1941, 1942, and 1943. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN LEE PIERSON, 
President. 
(Enclosure) 
NOTES CONCERNING SENATOR BUTLER’S REPORT 

AND EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 

Because of apparent misunderstanding as to 
the purposes and operations of Export-Im- 
port Bank, a brief factual statement is pre- 
sented: 

The bank was created in 1934 for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the financing and facilitat- 
ing of exports and imports and the exchange 
of commodities between the United States 
and other countries. It is authorized to have 
$700,000,000 of loans outstanding at any one 
time. The Congress increased the limit from 
$200,000,000 to the present $700,000,000 in 
September of 1940 to enable the bank to make 
loans to assist in the development of the re- 
sources, the stabilization of the economies, 
and the orderly marketing of the products of 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Although its operations in behalf of our 
foreign trade have been world-wide, circum- 
Stances have restricted them since the war 
almost entirely to the Western Hemisphere 
and particularly to the making of such loans 
as will develop resources vital to the war 
effort. 

Net earnings of the bank from the date of 
its establishment to November 15, 1943, total 
$30,104,755.08. 

In connection with its Latin-American op- 
erations, the bank has since 1934 authorized 
lines of credit totaling $778,987,767.40. Of 
this amount, however, an aggregate of $201,- 
567,308.58 was canceled or has expired. Ac- 
tual loans effected total $212,182,962.52, of 
which amount $107,284,391.37 has been re- 
paid. There are no loans to any Latin- 
American country or political subdivision or 
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agency thereof which are in default. As of 
November 30, 1943, outstanding loans rela- 
tive to Latin America, including loans to 
governnrents and loans to United States ex- 
porters and suppliers, totaled $104,898,571.15. 
Undisbursed authorizations or commitments 
amounted in the aggregate to $372,009,346.20. 

Attention is called to the substantial 
amount still undisbursed. These are the re- 
sult either of (1) the inability because of the 
war to buy equipment, commodities, and 
services from the United States, (2) the lack 
of shipping facilities, or (3) the failure of the 
prospective borrower to comply with the con- 
ditions of the commitment. Experience has 
shown that for one reason or another ap- 
proximately 25 percent of all commitments 
are not utilized and result in cancelations or 
expirations as shown above. The reason is 
generally one of the following: (1) Expected 
orders for United States goods were not 
placed or were placed in countries other than 
the United States; (2) lines of credit estab- 
lished in favor of foreign central banks to 
furnish dollar exchange to enable American 
exporters to be paid promptly are, in many 
instances, not required to be used because 
the existence of the line creates confidence 
and thus releases available dollar exchange. 

Loans have been made to Latin-American 
countries to assist those countries on a basis 
mutually beneficial to the United States and 
the borrower to develop the countries’ re- 
sources and to stimulate an economically 
sound industrial growth. From the stand- 
point of the United States, the development 
of raw materials required by our industry is 
indispensable to a sound and profitable trade 
between the two countries. With respect to 
industrialization, two facts should be called 
to mind: (1) That, the great industrial na- 
tions of the world have been our best custom- 
ers and that our over-all trade with such 
countries has increased as their industrializa- 
tion and purchasing power has increased; and 
(2) that assistance from the United States in- 
sures that such industrialization—which will 
take place in any event—-will be carried out 
with the machines and products of our fac- 
tories instead of with the materials and 
equipment of our competitors in foreign 
trade. 

In his report on Expenditures by the United 
States in Central and South American Coun- 
tries, Senator BuTtusr, of Nebraska, has failed 
to represent accurately the operations of Ex- 
port-Import Bank as follows: 

1. Although the report allegedly covers an 
8-year period ending with the calendar year 
1944, figures presented with respect to the 
bank cover operations since its creation on 
February 12, 1934, to the date of the report. 
The fact is that during the period from July 
1, 1940, through the close of business Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, the bank made loans totaling 
$139,612,000. Repayments during the same 
period totaled $71,615,000 with the result that 
the net increase in loans outstanding was 
$67,997,000. 

2. Although the bank is engaged solely 
in the making of loans, the manner of pres- 
entation implies no distinction between a 
loan from the bank and moneys expended by 
the United States for purchases abroad, mili- 
tary bases, and other purposes. 

3. He represents the total of authorizations 
without mentioning that of that amount 
$201,567,308 was never utilized and has been 
canceled or expired. 

4. He does not mention repayments of 
$107,284,391.37 nor show that presently out- 
standing loans total only $104,898,571. 

5. He does not refer to the fact that the 
bank has realized net earnings of $30,000,000 
on its operations. 

6. He fails to state that more than half 
of the loans authorized by the bank have been 
extended to manufacturers and exporters in 
the United States to assist them in the sale 
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of their products abroad against strong for- 
eign competition. 

7. He fails to state that the major portion 
of funds loaned to foreign governments and 
their agencies are for the purchase of ma- 
terials and equipment in the United States 
and that many of the loans are limited solely 
to that purpose. 

8. He considers all loans, including those to 
United States exporters and importers as 
having been made for the purpose of in- 
dustrializing Latin America—an end which 
he concludes to be clearly against the best 
interests of the United States. 

In addition to the fallacies inherent in 
the general approach to the subject, the re- 
port is replete with inaccuracies in its ref- 
erences to the operations of the bank on a 
country-by-country basis as follows: 


Cuba 

The Butler report states: 

“Other expenditures of the United States 
in Cuba, to which a military significance 
seems to have been imputed, are: 

“Loan of $25,000,000 for widening the Cen- 
tral Highway from Habana to the other end 
of the isle. The contention was miade that 
this highway, though already of normal 
width end well surfaced, was strategically 
valuable as a means of more swiftly trans- 
porting troops across th: island, should ne- 
cessity azise at some future time. However, 
it was freely admitted among military staff 
ren that such a necessity was far from im- 
minent. In addition, here again the argu- 
rent was advanced that it was a part of the 
good-will program to improve this boulevard 
for the Cubans.” 

The facts are: 

In 1941 Export-Import Bank approved a 
line of credit of $25,000,000 in favor of Re- 
public of Cuba to assist in financing the cost 
of materials, equipment, and services from 
the United States and Cuba required in con- 
nection with such United States projects as 
might be requested from time to time by 
Cuba and approved by the bank as eligible 
for financing under the credit. Prior there- 
to, Cuba had borrowed from Export-Import 
Bank in excess of $38,000,000 all of which had 
been promptly repaid together with interest, 
At the time the $25,000,000 line of credit was 
established the Cuban Congress levied taxes 
to provide for the repayment of any sums 
borrowed under this credit. 

Out of the $25,000,000 credit the bank has 
agreed to the utilization of $7,438,144.73 for 
the repair, resurfacing, and partial recon- 
struction of the Central Highway. It is not 
to be widened or decorated. The highway is 
660 miles long and is a main artery of trans- 
portation throughout the island. Because 
stretches of the pavement were laid originally 
on unsettled ground and because the high- 
way has not received necessary maintenance 
over a period of years, extensive sections of 
the road have settled so that in a number of 
places there are cracks in the highway up to 
4 inches wide and 200 feet long. Cuba’s re- 
quest to borrow such amount for the repair 
and reconstruction of this important Cuban 
highway was not predicated upon any argu- 
ment of military necessity nor was the re- 
quest considered by the bank upon such a 
basis. 

The Butler report states: 

“The Export-Import Bank authorizations 
to Cuba total over $40,000,000 (the population 
of Cuba is about 4,000,000) .” 

The facts are: 

In addition to the $25,000,000 line of credit 
referred to above, the Export-Import Bank 
has authorized a credit of $15,000,000 in favor 
of the city of Habana to finance the rehabil- 
itation and extension of the Habana water 
supply system. It is doubtful that this $15,- 
000,000 credit will be utilized, however, in 
view of the fact that private financial in- 
terests are now negotiating such a credit, 
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As stated above, Cuba has previously bor- 
rowed and repaid to the bank a total of $38,- 
000,000 plus interest. 

The Butler report states: 

“Nevertheless, considerable nondefense 
spending to give further aid to the Cubans, 
along Work Projects Administration or Na- 
tional Youth Administration lines has been 
undertaken at United States expense. 

“Such spending includes United States 
funds for: * * * loans for peso coinage; 
sugar stabilization loans; hat manufacturing 
project credit.” 

The facts are: 

1. Peso coinage: The Export-Import Bank 
financed the purchase of silver by the Cuban 
Government to be minted into pesos by the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia. In ad- 
dition to the repayment of the principal 
amount loaned for the purchase of the silver, 
the Cuban Government paid interest on that 
amount plus a commission to the bank for 
the handling of the transaction and paid to 
the mint at Philadelphia the fee established 
by law. 

2. Loan to Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute: To enable Cuba to produce an addi- 
tional 400,000 tons of sugar in 1941, the bank 
made a loan to the Cuban Sugar Stabiliza- 
tion Institute repayment of which was se- 
cured by 400,000 tons of sugar represented 
by warehouse receipts. The loan plus in- 
terest was paid in full within 6 months. It 
is significant to note that the sugar short- 
age in the United States in January and 
February of 1942 would have been far more 
critical if this loan had not been made to 
enable the production of additional sugar. 

3. The so-called hat manufacturing 
project credits to which the Senator refers 
was in fact one loan extended by the bank 
to Charles H. Williams and associates, a 
United States exporter, to assist in financing 
the sale and exportation to Cuba of Stetson 
hats. The loan was made and promptly re- 
paid in 1938, 


The Butler report summarizes loans to | 


Cuba as follows: 


“The total estimated United 
States military expenditures 
in Cuba is reported in the 
neighborhood of........... $15, 000, 000 
“Our Federal loan-and-credit 
pregram approaches-_-...__.. 
“Our strategic and sugar pur- 
chases approximately_____-- 175, 000, 000 
“Other loans, grants, credits, or 
investments for those activi- 
ties listed above total about. 40,000, 000 


STOR cic ccnnnminiome 290, 000, 000” 

The facts are: 

Existing lines of credit from Export-Import 
Bank to Cuba total $40,000,000. All other 
loans from Export-Import Bank to Cuba 
have been repaid. It is impossible to de- 
termine whether or not there has been a 
duplication of Export-Import Bank credits 
in arriving at the $60,000,000 item shown 
above. 

The Senator makes further references to 
Cuba on page 35 of his report in that section 
entitled “Personal Observations” as follows: 

The Butler report states: 

“And actually on March 31, 1943, active 
Export-Import Bank authorizations to Cuba 
totaled $40,000,000, of which nothing had 
been repaid.” 

The facts are: 

Although total authorizations as of March 
31, 1943, amounted to $40,000,000 only $300,- 
000 had been disbursed, no part of which had 
as yet become due. Previously, as herein- 
before pointed out, Cuba had borrowed in 
excess of $38,000,000 from Export-Import 
Bank, which amount had been fully and 
promptly repaid together with interest, 
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The Butler report states: 

“Still fearing that we were short of doing 
our duty by the Cubans, the Export-Import 
Bank granted credits for pesos coinage that 
totaled nearly $28,000,000. Then to assure 
their good will, the United States Govern- 
ment set up an $11,000,000 fund for Cuban 
sugar stabilization and as a means of credit 
subsidy through the Cuban Sugar Institute.” 

The facts are: 

The peso coinage loan is explained above. 
Also stated above is the fact-that the sugar 
loan was a loan secured by the actual sugar 
represented by warehouse receipts. Both 
loans were promptly and fully repaid to- 


| gether with interest. 


Mezico 

Under the heading “Industrialization aid 
to Mexico”: 

The Butler report states: 

“Mexican steel mill (Export-Import Bank 
credit), $6,000,000.” 

The facts are: 

This credit may be utilized solely for the 
purchase of materials and equipment in the 
United States. 

The Butler report states: 

“Mexican railway development 
Import Bank credit), $30,000,000. 
total $100,000,000 project.)” 

The facts are: 

The statement is incorrect. Export-Im- 
port Bank has not authorized any credit for 
such purpose. 

The Butler report states: 

“Oil refinery project, Petroleos Mexicanos, 
$10,000,000.” 

The facts are: 

The statement is incorrect. Although 
there have been discussions with reference to 
the possibility of the bank’s participation in 
financing a high-octane refinery, no credit 
has as yet been authorized. 

The Butler report states: 

“Railway equipment aid project (Export- 
Import Bank credit), $30,000,000.” 

The facts are: 

The statement is incorrect. This appears 
to be a duplication of the second item above. 
Export-Import Bank has not authorized any 
credit for such purpose. 

The Butler report states: 

“Highway—United States aid to Pan Ameri- 
can Highway section to Mexico (Export-Im- 
port Bank credit) $100,000.” 

The facts are: 

In 1941 the bank authorized a credit of 
$30,000,000 to Nacional Financiera upon the 
guaranty of the Mexican Government, the 
notes to be secured by the pledge of Govern- 
ment road bonds which in turn were secured 
by the proceeds of the gasoline sales tax. Ten 
million dollars of the credit has been used. 
One million seven hundred and forty-seven 
thousand two hundred and ninety-four dol- 
lars and sixty-seven cents has been repaid; 
the balance outstanding is not due. 

The Butler report states: 

“Mexican handicraft aid—credits, $100,000.” 

The facts are: 

This is a line of credit in favor of a New 
York importer to assist in financing the im- 
portation to the United States of Mexican 
handicraft and art objects for commercial 
sale. 

The Butler report states: 

“Water-pipe meters supply credits (Armco 
International Corporation) , $84,998.” 

The facts are: 

This credit was extended to a United States 
firm, Armco International Corporation, to 
assist that firm in financing the sale and 
exportation to Mexico of pipe and water 
meters. The loan was made in 1936 and has 
been repaid. 

The Butler report states: 

“Pumps and motors supply credits, $42,000.” 


(Export- 
(This is a 
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The facts are: 

This credit was extended to a United States 
firm, Fairbanks Morse & Co., to assist that 
firm in financing the sale and exportation to 
Mexico of pumps and motors. The loan was 
made in 1937 and has been repaid. 

The Butler report states: 

“Locomotive supply credits (American 
Locomotives Sales Corporation), $602,649.” 

The facts are: 

This credit was extended to a United States 
firm, American Locomotive Sales Corporation, 
in 1937 to assist in financing the sale and 
exportation of locomotives to Mexico. The 
loan has been repaid. 

The Butler report lists under the heading 
“Still other United States expenditures for 
welfare or economic aid to Mexico” an item 
designated as “Water purifying projects.” 

The facts are: 

Although the item “water purifying proj- 
ects” is not identified, it is assumed that the 
Senator has referred to a credit extended by 
Export-Import Bank in 1937 in favor of a 
United States firm, the Permutit Co., to assist 
in financing the sale and exportation to 
Mexico of water purifying equipment. The 
loan has been repaid. 

The table lists a number of loans and 
credits by Export-Import Bank which had al- 
ready been listed by the Senator on the pre- 
ceding page of his report and have been 
discussed above. 

The Butler report states: 

“28. Railway equipment aid project—Ex- 
port-Import Bank, $500,000.” 

The facts are: 

This credit in the amount of $500,000 was 
authorized in favor of a United States firm, 
American Car and Foundry Co., in 1937 to 
assist that firm in financing the sale and 
exportation of railway equipment to Mexico. 
Only $225,961.05 of the credit was used, which 
amount has been repaid. ; 

Peru 

Instead of $30,000,000 the bank has made 
a commitment of $25,000,000 which is avail- 
able only for projects approved, and upon 
conditions stipulated, by the bank. No part 
of this credit has yet been utilized. 


Brazil 


Of the credits listed by Senator BuTLER on 
page 13, items 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 25, 
26, 29, 31, 32, and 33, were in favor of United 
States manufacturers and exporters to finance 
the sale and exportation of United States 
products to Brazil. 

Items 6 and 13 constitute a duplication in 
part. Export-Import Bank has extended a 
credit of $45,0°0,000 to be utilized only for 
the purchase in the United States of mate- 
rials and equipment required for the con- 
struction of the steel mill in Brazil. The loan 
is guaranteed by Banco do Brazil. Between 
5,000 and 6,000 orders have been placed in 
the United States for the supplying of this 
equipment. 

Items 10, 27, and 28 were extended in favor 
of United States firms to finance the im- 
portation of Brazilian products for commer- 
cial use in the United States. 

All other items listed, i. e., numbers 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, and 30 were credits extended to 
Banco do Brazil or to Brazilian firms to be 
utilized solely for the purchase of materials 
and equipment in the United States. 

The credits listed by the Senator were made 
between 1934 and the date of his report. 
With respect to such credits, Export-Import 
Bank has disbursed a total of $65,094,883.11. 
Of this amount $36,146,445.70 has already 
been repaid, 

Haiti 

In the section on Haiti (p. 14) there are 
listed under the heading “Credit extended” 
the following: 

Butler report: 

“8 Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., con- 
struction material and equipment—$500,000.” 
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“11, Haitian Agricultural Corporation, ma- 
terial, equipment, and services—$1,000,000.” 

The facts are: 

The credit to Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Co., a United States firm, was extended to 
assist it in the purchase and exportation of 
United States materials and equipment to 
Haiti. Of the total credit, only $100,000 has 
been utilized of which amount $90,000 has 
already been repaid. 

The Haitian Agricultural Corporation re- 
ferred to above is a United States firm owned 
by citizens of the United States which for 
many years has been engaged in the produc- 
tion of sisal in Haiti on a commercial scale. 
The credit was extended to assist the firm in 
the purchase and exportation of United States 
machinery and equipment. Only $80,000 of 
the credit was utilized, of which amount 
$63,700.05 has already been repaid. The un- 
used portion of the credit was canceled be- 
cause it was not required by the borrower. 

Butler report: 

“10. Barque Nacional de la Rep di Haiti 
(sic), United States agricultural and indus- 
trial products, $500,000.” 

The facts are: 

The credit referred to was a dollar ex- 
change credit authorized in favor of Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti. No part 
of the credit was utilized and its availability 
allowed to expire September 1943. 
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Export-Import Bank of Washington—State- 
ment of transactions affecting the other 
American republics for fiscal years 1941-43 


[In thousands o! dollars) 


1941 1942 1943 











Loans disbursed_............- 35, 123 | 45,973 | 38, 932 
Repayment of loans (princi- 
RN ccisthinetntéetincowss 26, 188 | 21,344 | 10, 288 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 10, 1943. 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear SENATOR McCKELL4R: I am glad to 
transmit to you herewith at your request 
information concerning the expenditures of 
the Department of State in and with refer- 
ence to the other American republics since 
July 1, 1941, together with some comments 
regarding statements made by Senator HucH 
A. BUTLER concerning activities of this Gov- 
ernment in those countries. 
Sincerely yours, 
‘ CorDELL HULL. 
Enclosures: 
1. Memorandum and table concerning 
financial expenditures. 
2. Memorandum concerning the report of 
Senator Butter. 


Statement of Department of State financial transactions affecting the other American 
republics for fiscal years 1941-43 


[In thousands of dollars} 














aad Total 
Description 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1941-43 
Cultura) seithint I salina sn ctiatnccthtinectsichnamestinbinel ctemscbinked dl adh oe i tes ----| 1,302,649 
Regular State Department appropriation.__................. 34 140 ee  Biccendleen 
Interdepartmental committee appropriation.................. 149. 02 207. 833 GOB: FES fists ccemomse 
STORE CRI a ei 331. 211 
The Inter-American Advisory Committee for Political De 
SOM, Stan ele aee Cieedetdel ls. Sot ee ee 15 GP? baa de. 
The Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
i aetenteldshaa th dateataadinenctsaebieatiea i iieteadiniaiti tain nen ton Canetti a Re al Ral ct SSOP Iieduadantece 
Miscellaneous projects... 3.171 69. 306 





In & F...........-- 
432. 139 | 1, 105. 530 | 1, 723. 860 





Note.—It is estimated that expenditures for the fiscal year 1944 will amount to $2,562,000. 


TYPES OF PROJECTS COVERED IN EXPENDITURES 
REPORTED 


The expenditures reported as current ex- 
penses of the United States Government 
agencies in the other American republics in- 
clude all expenditures by the Department of 
State under the appropriation “Cooperation 
with the American republics,” which in- 
cludes projects such as (1) convention for 
the promotion of inter-American cultural 
relations; (2) selection, translation, and 
printing in Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
of certain publications of this Government 
for distribution in the other American re- 
publics; (3) travel of advisory committees 
concerned with cultural relations; (4) travel 
grants to leaders; (5) grants to students; (6) 
cultural institutes and services; (7) grants 
to American schools; and (8) other miscel- 
laneous projects for the promotion of cul- 
tural relations. The expenditures reported 
also include special projects which are being 
carried on in cooperation with the American 
republics in connection with the war effort, 
such as (1) the Inter-American Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense; (2) the In- 
ter-American Financial and Economic Com- 
mittee; and (3) miscellaneous and minor 
projects of various types. 


TYPES OF Prosects: Nor CovERED IN THE 
EXPENDITURES REPORTED 
There have been excluded from the ex- 
penditures reported such items as those list- 
ed hereafter for the reasons stated: 


1. Contributions to inter-American organi- 
zations dealing with technical and scientific 
problems and rendering joint services to 
member governments, of which the United 
States is a member, and to the maintenance 
and operation of which it contributes its 
proportionate share as fixed by treaty or 
other agreement. Most of these organiza- 
tions have been operating for many years. 
Some of them are located in the American 
republics and others in the United States. 

2. Expenses of participation in inter-Amer- 
ican conferences of a character which are re- 
quired in the normal conduct of foreign re- 
lations, such as those carried on in peace- 
times. 

3. Expenditures for the acquisition of Gov- 
ernment-owned offices and residences for the 
use of the Foreign Service. 

4. Expenses in connection with the conduct 
of our regular Foreign Service activities which 
are carried on in all countries of the world 
and not only in the American republics. 

5. Annual payments to Panama under con- 
vention of 1903 for 99-year lease of the Canal 
Zone, 


COMMENTS ON THE REPORT OF THE HONORABLE . 


Hucu A. BUTLER RELATIVE TO EXPENDITURES 
BY THE UNITED STATES IN CENTRAL AND 
SouTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

UNITED STATES POLICY IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Senator charges that the United States 
in 1941 contributed to the failure of the 
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“long-sought dream of Central American pa- 
triots for a federal union” by recognizing in- 
surgents who had overturned the “union 
government.” This is cited as an example of 
the “atmosphere of misunderstanding” cre- 
ated by President Roosevelt’s good neighbor 
policy. 

The Senator evidently refers to an incident 
that took place in 1921, the last time when 
a@ Central American union was attempted. 
In that year a Central American union con- 
sisting of Honduras, El Salvador, and Guate- 
mala was formed and recognition was 
sought from the United States. Two months 
after establishment of the union a revolution 
of antiunion forces in Guatemala overthrew 
the existing government in that country. 
When the union government objected to 
this act, Guatemala withdrew from the fed- 
eration. The union government proposed 
to attempt to put down the revolutionary 
movement in Guatemala but when the 
United States expressed its concern over 
“any attempt by one Central American coun- 
try to interfere with the internal affairs of 
another,” the union was dissolved. In April 
1922 the United States recognized the new 
government in Guatemala. 

The policy of this Government toward a 
possible Central American union has offi- 
cially been stated in the Department’s in- 
structions to its representatives as follows: 
“The creation of a Central American union 
is a matter for the exclusive consideration 
and decision of the countries concerned.” 


COMMITTEE FOR POLITICAL DEFENSE 


Referring to the activities of the Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee for Political De- 
fense which discusses problems of control 
of subversive activities with the appropriate 
officials of the governments of the American 
republics, the Senator reports “State De- 
partment officials feel that this is an intru- 
sion in their field.” 

The Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense was established in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted at the meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in Rio de Janeiro to 
which the American representative, of course, 
agreed. The Department has been fully sat- 
isfied concerning the functions of this com- 
mittee and has cooperated with it in every 
respect. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Senatcr Butter argues that the reciprocal 
trade agreements with the other American 
republics havé been largely nullified by our 
activities under the war programs which he 
implies have destroyed the credit standing 
of Latin America and consequently the ability 
of the other republics to do business with the 
United States. 

There is no inconsistency between the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement policy and the ac- 
tivities of this Government in arranging for 
the purchase of strategic materials under 
agreements between the governments con- 
cerned. The trade agreements are intended 
to encourage expansion of private commerce 
along sound lines, and they may be expected 
to have this effect again after the war when 
normal trade is resumed. Importers in the 
other American republics do not lack credit 
to buy United States goods; the goods are 
not available in sufficient quantity because of 
wartime needs. 

Tne Senator also charges that the trade 
agreements have encouraged the production 
of agricultural export commodities in coun- 
tries where agricultural workers do not pro-- 
duce enough food for an adequate diet and 
are therefore impoverished and in bad health. 

This Government’s policy has been to en- 
courage production of noncompeting agricul- 
tural commodities in the other American re- 
publics. The United States imports such 
commodities as sugar and coffee from other 
American republics and exports to them 
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agricultural commodities produced here such 
as wheat, flour, and lard. 


AIRPORT CONTROLS IN RIO DE JANEIRO AND SAN 
SALVADOR 


The Senator states that Brazil forced the 
United State to relinquish the control towers 
at the airport in Rio de Janeiro to the Bra- 
zillan Army despite’ our strenuous objections, 
and that because the Brazilian officials were 
incompetent an airplane of the V. A. S. P. 
line crashed, killing 18 persons. 

The changes in the operation of control 
towers at the Rio de Janeiro airport were 
made by the Brazilian authorities at the ur- 
gent insistence of American air line officials 
in order to improve a situation which had 
previously been unsatisfactory. These 
changes greatly increased the safety factor in 
landing and taking off. The crash of the 
Brazilian plane to which the Senator refers 
was not due in any way to the operation of 
control towers as the Senator suggests. 

The Senator also cites as an example of 
ingratitude on the part of El Salvador the 
report that that country recently “booted 
out” the competent radio and control tower 
men of the United States air line and replaced 
them with Salvadorans whose incompetence 
endangered the lives of passengers coming 
in and out of the airport at San Salvador. 

There are no control towers on the airport 
at San Salvador. 


CULTURAL AIDES STUDYING RUINS 


The Senator reports that “several cultural 
aides of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and the State Department are spend- 
ing time to uncover more ruins and recon- 
struct others in both Mexico and Peru.” 

No employees of the State Department have 
“been or are now engaged in any such activi- 
ties. 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

The Senator has criticized the project for 
construction of the Inter-American Highway 
and the pioneer road which was undertaken 
for military purposes. The following infor- 
mation is given on that subject: 

United States cooperation in the construc- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway from the 
Mexican-Guatemalan border to Panama City 
was approved by Congress, upon the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, in 1941 (Public, No. 
875, of December 26, 1941). The President 
pointed out that the completion of the high- 
way would improve transportation within and 
between the several countries it traversed and 
the United States, develop new lands and 
new natural resources, increase consump- 
tion of American imports, notably American 
automobiles, parts, garage equipment, etc., 
help maintain the economic structure of the 
Central American republics, which had been 
adversely affected by war conditions, increase 
the tourist traffic between the United States 
and this area, and have a direct bearing on 
the defense of the Canal Zone area. 

While the latter point was not the pri- 
mary consideration in the decision to coop- 
erate in the construction of the highway by 
May 25, 1942, the need for an adequate over- 
land line of communications to the Canal 
Zone had become so acute that the Gen- 
eral Staff decided that “An all-weather 
pioneer road from the United States 
to Panama City is needed to serve military 
purposes for supply and communication, 
particularly in view of restricted water 
transportation. Such a road can be com- 
pleted within 1 year.” The linking to- 

“gether by a pioneer road of the segments 
of the Inter-American Highway which had 
already been completed was consequently un- 
dertaken. Fifteen months later, on August 
27, 1943 (approximately the time that Senator 
Butter was speaking to the military leaders 
of the Caribbean defense command), the 
General Staff, in pursuance of a general plan 
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for the reduction of defense installations of 
the Western Hemisphere, approved a recom- 
mendation that “Participation by the Army 
in the Pan-American Highway will be termi- 
nated when presently allocated War Depart- 
ment funds are exhausted and the project 
turned over to civil agencies of the Govern- 
ment for completion.” Allocations for the 
construction of the pioneer highway 
amounted on that date to $40,000,000. Final 
accounts of the cost of the pioneer highway 
will not be completed for some months, but 
it is believed that costs will approximately 
equal those allocations. 

An appropriation of $7,000,000 was approved 
on February 21, 1942, under the $20,000,000 
authorization provided by Public, 375. A 
further appropriation of $5,000,000 under this 
authorization was approved on June 26, 1943, 
On July 12, 1943, a separate appropriation of 
$12,000,000 was approved in order that a par- 


_ ticularly difficult section of the highway in 


Costa Rica might, be completed on an emer- 
gency basis as a part common to the pioneer 
and inter-American highways. Costa Rica 
was financially unable to provide cooperative 
funds to match this appropriation, but in all 
other cases the respective governments have 
provided one-third of the total expenditures 
for the construction of the inter-American 
highway. All United States appropriations 
were made to the Public Roads Administra- 
tion rather than the Department of State. 

Total United States expenditures on the 
inter-American highway in the fiscal years 
1941-42-43 equaled $3,541,000 including 
$670,000 in Army funds spent by the Public 
Roads Administration on access roads. Total 
credits of the Export-Import Bank to the re- 
spective governments for the construction of 
the inter-American highway (including a 
general credit of $30,000,000 to Mexico for 
highways, only $10,000,000 of which has been 
withdrawn and $1,686,797 of which has been 
repuid, and a loan of $1,815,000 made to 
Nicaragua in 1939, $199,000 of which has al- 
ready been repaid) have amounted to $38,- 
215,000 of which but $14,324,202 is actually 
outstanding. Thus total United States com- 
mitments made since 1939 in connection with 
the inter-American highway, including gross 
authorizations, appropriations, or credits of 
the Export-Import Bank but excluding Army 
expenditures amount to $70,215,000 as against 
Senator BuT.Ler’s allegation of $438,800,000. 
Latest figures show expenditures of over 
$70,000,000! by the respective local govern- 
ments on the highway. Although it appears, 
on the basis of revised estimates, that con- 
siderable additional money beyond that au- 
thorized Will be needed to complete the high- 
way, requests for whatever appropriations 
may be necessary for this purpose will of 
course be submitted to the Congress for its 
approval in due course. 


HONDURAN RELIEF PROJECT 


Senator Burier charges that the United 
States unnecessarily undertook road projects 
in Honduras to alleviate unemployment 
which, according to the Senator’s report, the 
American Ambassador described as not suffi- 
ciently bad to warrant such an undertaking. 
The Senator charges that such difficulties as 
Honduras did experience were created by the 
United States because gold and antimony 
mines were shut down and bananas were 
left to rot in the fields. 

There are no gold mines of importance in 
Honduras, Antimony mines, which provide 
only insignificant amount of employment, 
have not been shut down. The unemploy- 
ment in that country, which developed in 
1942, was due to the decrease in banana ex- 
ports which in turn arose from the diversion 
of shipping by the United States to more 
urgent wartime uses. The situation was 
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described by Ambassador John D. Erwin 
(then American Minister to Honduras) in a 
report to the Department dated August 15, 
1942, in which he said thet a few more 
weeks of hardship may produce serious 
trouble in north coast area and urged that 
the United States speedily initiate work relief 
projects in that region. The report stated 
that hundreds of families were close to starva- 
tion despite efforts to obtain locally produced 
food, the situation being most hard on 
women and children. The greatest unem- 
ployment was found amongst dock workers 
who under normal times loaded and unloaded 
ships which because of war demands no longer 
could be spared for the banana trade. The 
United States Government cooperated with 
the Honduran Government in the construc- 
tion of a badly needed road which gave work 
to the unemployed until improvements in 
the economic situation, including the ex- 
panded production of strategic materials 
such as mahogany and abaca, provided other 
sources of employment. 

LOAN TO ARGENTINA FOR OIL EXPLORATION 

Senator Butter states that the United 
States loaned Argentina $50,000,000 for the 
development of oil resources. The source for 
this information was given by the Senator as 
being a Mr. Cook of the Standard Oil Co. 

No Government agency has advanced a 
loan to Argentina for such purposes. 


PUERTO RICAN AID 

The Senator includes in his computation 
of United States expenditures in Latin 
America $57,000,000 in aid to Puerto Rico 
from the United States Government. 

Puerto Rico is a Territory of the United 
States, not a foreign country. 


oe 


ForEIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
/ Washington, D. 6 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: This is to supple- 
ment the information previously submitted 
to you in my letter of November 30, 1943. 

The expenditures of the predecessor agen- 
cies of the Foreign Economic Administration 
for all activities relating to the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, other than those of the corpo- 
rate agencies, totaled $3,672,000 through the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. The ex- 
pénditures of the Corporations have been 
reported to you independently. 

I should like at this time also to comment 
on the nature and scope of our foreign pro- 
curement program in the other American 
republics and on some of the statements 
made with regard thereto by Senator BuTLer. 

1, The foreign procurement operations have 
been handled by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, its predecessor agencies, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and the several 
corporate agencies of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. With few exceptions, dis- 
cussed below, all purchases have been made 
for supply reasons and in accordance with 
the requirements determinations of the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board, the War Food 
Administration, and the War Production 
Board and its predecessor agencies. 

2. The Latin-American republics have al- 
ways been an important source of many 
strategic war materials, quartz and the bet- 
ter grades of mica, for example. The Japanese 
invasion of the Philippines, the East Indies, 
and China, from which we had normally 
obtained all of our rubber, 95 percent of our 
quinine, 60 percent of our hard fibers, and 
two-thirds of our fats and oils, forced us to 
rely more than ever on the Latin-American 
countries to fulfill our essential needs. 

The contribution of the other American 
republics in supplying our requirements has 
been of the greatest value to the war effort. 
The importance of the minerals obtained 
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from these countries, for example, is shown 
by the following table: 
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Including almost all of the vital high-grade material. 


Many other essential war materials have 
been obtained from the Latin-American re- 
publics, including fibers, fats and oils, and 
lumber products. These countries are now 
the only source of abaca (manila hemp), 
henequen, certain grades of sisal, fibers used 
extensively in naval operations, and the chief 
source of flax. They are now the only source 
of castor seed, castor and rapeseed oil, 
furnish us all our imported supply and 20 
percent of our total requirements of tung 
and oiticica oil, 10 percent of our require- 
ments of certain oils used for soaps, glycer- 
ins and plasticizers, and large quantities of 
balsa wood and mahogany required in our 
naval and aviation programs. Many other il- 
lustrations could readily be added. 

3. Senator BuTLER makes two general crit- 
icisms of the procurement program in Latin 
America. The Senator asserts (1) that the 
Government procurement agencies have paid 
“premium” prices for supplies, and (2) that 
they have entered into agreements to pur- 
chase exportable surpluses of certain com- 
modities which are in excess of our own re- 
quirements. These criticisms, in my opinion, 
are not well founded. 

Prices paid by the Government have been 
no higher than the minimum necessary to 
obtain the supplies required. Wartime prices 
vor commodities imported from the Latin- 
American republics, like those imported from 
other sources or produced domestically, have, 
of course, risen sharply as a result of ex- 
treme shortage of supply and abnormal war- 
time demands. It can be safely said, how- 
ever, that the prices paid under Government 
procurement programs have been substan- 
tially less than the prices which would have 
been paid by private dealers in a free mar- 
ket without price controls. By acting as the 
sole buyer in many cases and eliminating 
private competitive buying, the Government 
has saved the public many millions of dol- 
lars 

The agreements under which this Govern- 
ment obligated itself to purchase the export- 
able surpluses of certain commodities have 
been of the greatest value to the war effort. 
These obligations were assumed in exchange 
for the undertaking of the producing coun- 
tries to rrohibit exports to the Axis Powers, 
thus insuring to this country and those 
frieneély to it a monopoly of the critical war 
materials in question. With a few excep- 
tions discussed below, the commodities pur- 
chased were all needed and would have been 
purchased regardless of the agreements to ful- 
fill war requirements. Under the agreement 
with Mexico of July 15, 1941, the only one 
discussed at length by Senator Butler, not 
one dollar has been spent which we wouldn’t 
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have had to spend in any event to get essen- 
tial minerals and fibers. 

4. Some purchases have been made partly 
or entirely because of political considerations 
and not for reasons of supply alone. The cost 
to this Government, however, has proved to 
be surprisingly small. The following is be- 
lieved to be a complete list of purchases of 
this character executed as of the end of the 
fiscal year 1943. 


(A) BRAZILIAN COFFEE 


Pursuant to a commitment made on be- 
half of this Government by the Department 
of State to purchase or underwrite Brazilian 
coffee up to the quota established for that 
country by the Inter-.4merican Coffee Agree- 
ment, Commodity Credit Corporation agreed 
(a) to purchase or underwrite the unshipped 
balance of the Brazilian 1941-42 import 
quota, amounting to 2,659,279 bag:; and (b) 
to guarantee the purchase of the 1942-43 
quota. The unshipped balance for 1942-43 
has now been determined to be 1,458,718 bags. 

The purchase contract was formalized in 
an exchange of diplomatic notes dated Octo- 
ber 3, 1942. These notes set forth that the 
agreement was entered into “in keeping with 
the policy of close collaboration between the 
Governments of the United States of America 
and Brazil, and in order to minimize the 
adverse effects on the economy and the peo- 
ple of Brazil from the war.” 

The price paid and to be paid for the coffee 
is the United States ex dock green coffee 
ceiling price, less current importation costs 
and normal marketing and administrative 
expenses. The value of all of the coffee de- 
livered and to be delivered to Commodity 
Credit Corporation pursuant to the foregoing 
commitment is approximately $75,000,000, as- 
suming the Corporation were required to ful- 
fill its maximum commitment. 

Due to a marked improvement in shipping 
conditions, however, resulting in a termina- 
tion of coffee rationing, deliveries to the Cor- 
poration have been far below the contract 
maximum. Most of the coffee purchased by 
the Corporation has already been shipped to 
the United States and some of it has been 
disposed of. 

The ultimate cost of this program will de- 
pend, of course, on how long the coffee 
purchased must be held in storage before 
sale. In view of the improvement in ship- 
ping conditions, however, there is good reason 
to believe that the corporation will suffer 
little or no loss at all. 

Mention might also be made in this con- 
nection of a contemporaneous undertaking 
to purchase the unshipped balance of Haitian 
coffee, under which, however, it proved un- 
necessary to make any purchases. 


(B) BRAZILIAN COCOA BEANS 


Pursuant to an exchange of diplomatic 
notes dated July 11, 1942, Commodity Credit 
Corporation agreed to purchase 1,300,000 bags 
of Bahia cocoa beans of the 1942-43 Brazil 
crop, less the amount sold to other purchasers 
in the United States. The price was $6.30 per 
100 pounds, f. o. b. Brazilian ports, or a 
total commitment of some $10,800,000. 
Thereafter, however, a marked betterment of 
the shipping situation resulted in the im- 
portation through private channels of the 
entire amount of cocoa beans which Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was committed to 
buy in the event of failure of such private 
importation. The guarantee is therefore no 
longer operative, and no actual purchase by 
this Government resulted. 

(C) CUBAN, DOMINICAN, AND HAITIAN SUGAR 

On January 28, 1942, a contract was en- 
tered into by Defense Supplies Corporation 
with the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
for acquisition of the 1942 crop of Cuban 
sugar and molasses. The price paid for the 
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sugar was $2.65 per hundred pounds f. o. b. 
—e coastal point of delivery for each 
mill. 

Commodity Credit Corporation has also 
agreed to purchase 3,000,000 short tons of 
sugar from the 1943 crop. At the time this 
purchase was made, it was doubtful whether 
the 1943 sugar could be shipped and the 
agreement was made in part to maintain 
the Cuban economy. The sugar was needed, 
however, and the shipping picture has, of 
course, greatly improved since the date of 
the agreement. 

The price was the same as that paid for 
the 1942 sugar although costs of production 
had materially increased. The total price 
amounted to approximately $159,000,000. 
The net cost of this sugar to Commodity 
Credit Corporation was approximately $4.41 
per 100 pounds, determined as follows: 


PCRS iki ntti in sicdtcocunx $2. 65 
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Internal freight (Cuba and United 
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The sugar is being sold at the O. P. A. 
domestic ceiling price of $3.74, and an ap- 
parent loss to this Government of approxi- 
mately 67 cents per hundred pounds is in- 
volved in the transaction. It will be noted, 
however, that one of the items taken into 
consideration in determining this cost is the 
duty, which is larger than the apparent loss, 
and therefore no actual loss is being stis- 
tained by the Government. 

At about the same time that the 1943 agree- 
ment was entered into with Cuba, contracts 
were also executed with the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti. As a result of these latter 
two agreements, approximately 440,000 tons 
of Dominican sugar and 40,000 tons of 
Haitian sugar have been purchased by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Practically all 
of the sugar from the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti has been sold to the United King- 
dom by Commodity Credit Corporation at its 
cost price. 

(D) URUGUAYAN WOOL 


In the summer of 1942, Uruguayan wool 
growers and dealers had on hand a large 
quantity of wool from the 1941-42 clip which 
they were unable to sell. Request was made 
of the United States Government, through 
the Department of State, to purchase this 
wool and thereafter the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment sent a mission to the United States to 
consult with representatives of this Gov- 
ernment. 

After prolonged negotiations, the Board of 
Economic Warfare directed Defense Supplies 
Corporation to agree to purchase up to 30,- 
000 bales (approximately 30,000,000 pounds) 
of Uruguayan wool of the 1941-42 clip at an 
over-all average price of 37 cents per pound 
in the grease for Super Style wool, and 35 
cents per pound for Bonne Belle Style wool. 
Defense Supplies Corporation was further 
directed to underwrite up to 37,500 bales (ap- 
proximately 37,500,000 pounds) of the 1942- 
43 clip at an over-all average pricz of 35 cents 
per pound in the grease for Super Style wool, 
and 33 cents per pound for Bonne Belle Style 
wool 

The agreement with the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment was effected by an exchange of 
diplomatic notes between the Secretary of 
State and the Ambassador of Uruguay. These 
notes set forth the hope that the agreement 
would aid in the stabilization of the economy 
of Uruguay, and would decrease the disloca- 
tions to its economy caused by the war de- 
mand. 

The Department of State advised the 
Uruguayan Ambassador, on July 13, 1943, that 
pursuant to the provisions of the agreement, 
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we elected to terminate our underwriting ob- 
ligation. The termination became effective 
on October 13, 1943. 

The present market value of the wool ac- 
quired under this agreement is equal to or 
exceeds the cost. The wool, which has ar- 
rived in the United States, is included in 
the stock pile of foreign wools maintained in 
this country pursuant to directive of the War 
Production Board. 


(E) PERUVIAN, NICARAGUAN, AND HAITIAN 
COTTON 


Early in 1942, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration agreed for the period of the war 
emergency to purchase the exportable sur- 
plus of Peruvian cotton, but not to exceed 
200,000 bales a year. The prices were fixed 
in accordance with existing world prices and 
it was provided that they would be in- 
creased or decreased 114 percent with each 
percent of decrease or increase in cotton 
acreage. Under this agreement, less than 
10 percent of Peru’s exportable cotton sur- 
plus has been purchased. While no definite 
statement can be made as to the ultimate 
cost of the program, it seems reasonable to 
say that.all of the cotton will be sold with- 
out loss and possibly at a profit. 

Similar arrangements were made with 
Nicaragua and Haiti. No cotton was pur- 
chased under the agreement with the latter 
and the Nicaraguan cotton purchased has 
all been sold at a profit. 

5. In a very few instances, commodities 
were purchased not because they were 
needed but because the purchase enabled us 
to buy or facilitate the procurement of other 
strategic materials essential to the war. We 
have agreed, for example, to purchase sub- 
specification mahogany in order to obtain the 
desired grades of this commodity; during 
1943, we have had to buy only about $20,000 
of the subspecification lumber. In another 
instance, as Senator BuTLER notes, we agreed 
to purchase a quantity of Brazil nuts in order 
to enable the owners to divert the capital 
invested in the nuts to rubber production in 
the Amazon region. The cost of the nuts 
was about $1,000,000, 75 percent of which 
represents a loss. 

6. Iam attaching memoranda on two sub- 
jects discussed by Senator BUTLER, one on 
the quartz operations in Brazil, and the other 
on four abaca projects in Latin America. 

I hope the information furnished herewith 
will prove helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator. 


Quartz SITUATION IN BraziL 


1. Senator BuTLeErR states that “quartz has 
been increased in price substantially, al- 
though the supply has increased.” 

Answer. The demand for quartz crystal 
oscillators for use in military radio com- 
munications increased many thousand per- 
cent from 1941 to the present time. The 
prices paid for quartz in Brazil have been 
the minimum necessary to meet the require- 
ments for raw material. The supply has 
increased and production of needed quartz 
oscillators has not been limited by shortage 
of raw material. 

2. Senator BuTLer states that “the price 
of certain grades of quartz at certain Bra- 
zilian production centers ranges from 70 
cents a pound up, but the price to processors 
in the United States ranges from $3 or $4 
up to $7 per pound. This disparity seems 
unjustified.” 

Answer. The vast majority of quartz crys- 
tals contain flaws, not visible to the naked 
eye, which can only be discovered by scientific 
examination, first by inspection in an oil 
bath in the concentrated beam of a carbon 
arc lamp and then by further inspection with 
a polariscope. Such facilities are not used 
in the producing centers in the interior of 
Prazil and quartz purchased there by Bra- 
zilian dealers is bought on visual inspection 
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with full knowledge that a large percentage 
of this quartz contains flaws which will be 
revealed when inspected under scientific in- 
struments. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that quartz sold in producing centers is not 
comparable to quartz sold after inspection 
at the National Bureau of Standards. Any 
comparison of prices which does not take 
this into account is meaningless. 

3. Senator BuTLER states that “the type of 
qua-tz mined, transported to the United 
States and stored here in Washington by 
the Defense Supplies Corporation or Metals 
Reserve Company is about 50*percent or more 
of no value at all. It is useless and manu- 
facturers cannot make radio quartz parts 
from it.” 

Answer. The initial Government purchases 
were made during 1941 without the services 
of an inspection station. At that time the 
custom of the trade was to inspect by visual 
methods only. Moreover, prior to June 1941, 
great quantities of quartz had been pur- 
cha:ed by Germany, Japan, and Italy without 
any special effort to obtain the better grades 
and, in order to gain the full cooperation of 
Brazil in preventing diversion of supplies to 
the Axis, it was necessary to acquire some 
low quality material which under ordinary 
conditions would not have been accepted. 
Some of the material purchased in this period 
was at one time considered below minimum 
standards. As a result of technological de- 
velopments, however, much of the material 
rejected has been reclassified into cuttable 
grades and about 70 percent of the total 
purchases will be used or held as a low- 
grade stock pile. 

An inspection station was placed in opera- 
tion in Brazil in November 1942 with 
specifications for purchase based upon the 
recommendations of the National Bureau of 
Standards. During the early months of 1943, 
when quartz for consumption was in urgent 
demand, all material known to contain a 
high proportion of better qualities was 
shipped by air after inspection in Brazil. In 
view of the urgency at that time, however, 
the Government also shipped by water any 
quartz which could not be thoroughly in- 
spected in Brazil without undue delay, and 
in which there was reason to believe a signifi- 
cant portion, at least, of cuttable material 
was present. This was done as a matter of 
deliberate policy. Naturally, some of the 
material was rejected upon inspection in the 
United States, but this was anticipated and 
precious time was saved, 

4. Senator Buriter states that “private 
manufacturers of quaftz parts for military 
radio equipment are forced to buy the ma- 
jority of their supply through a private 
agent.” 

Answer. Private manufacturers may obtain 
quartz from (a) private sources, either im- 
porters or exporters, or (b) Metals Reserve 
Company. If they purchase material from 
the latter they must deal through a sales 
agent appointed by Metals Reserve, but this 
agent acts not in a private capacity but for 
the account of Metals Reserve. 

5. Senator Butier states that “the United 
States Purchasing Commission in charge of 
quartz buying have paid unjustifiably high 
premium prices and this has increased the 
cost of the finished products to the United 
States for military purposes unnecessarily.” 

Answer. The Government’s prices for 
quartz in Brazil, as previously stated, are the 
minimum necessary to obtain the requisite 
supplies. Prices paid by private importers 


for quartz in Brazil are slightly in excess of 


prices being paid by the Government. The 
Government deliberately offers to purchase 
only those supplies which the private dealers 
decline to handle. 

6. Senator Butter states that “great waste 
from purchase of useless quartz has resulted 
from the policy of indiscriminate buying and 
huge stores of this useless quartz is now on 
hand.” 
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Answer. Prior to the establishment of the 
inspection service station in Rio, substantial 
quantities of quartz had accumulated in Rio 
which the Government would not buy except 
on an inspection basis. After the inspection 
service station was established this material 
was purchased, payment being made on the 
basis of the usable quartz found on inspec- 
tion. In order to prevent any future demand 
for purchase of the worthless quartz at a 
later date, the Purchasing Commission in- 
sisted that the rejected quartz also be in- 
cluded in the transaction without any in- 
crease in the price offered for the usable 
material alone. Thus the Government suf- 
fered no loss and avoided the possibility of 
being subjected to pressure to buy worthless 
material in the future. 

7. Senator Burier states that “the indica- 
tions are that some graft may attend the 
quartz production and distribution handling, 
since the price seems unreasonably high in 
the United States compared to the price at 
the mines and since someone has been paid 
a lot of money for quartz that has no value. 
Either that, or the inspection of the quartz 
before purchase has been faulty or ineffi- 
cient.” 

Answer. The charge is baseless. The as- 
sumptions on which it is made are un- 
founded, as shown previously. Since last 
March the Purchasing Commission has had 
in effect a system of double-checking of in- 
spections which minimizes the possibility of 
error on the part of the inspectors. The 
financial calculations are likewise double- 
checked in Rio and again in Washington. 


ABACA 


Senator Butier includes under the heading 
of “W. P. A., N. ¥. A., and F. 8. A. Reconsti- 
tuted in Latin America” certain abaca planta- 
tions in four Latin American countries. The 
plantations thus described are operated by 
United Fruit Co. under Government contracts 
in Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras. It is expected that by 1945 the abaca 
(manila hemp) production from these plan- 
tations, practically the sole present source of 
this essential fiber, will equal 15 to 20 percent 
of the amount formerly imported from the 
Philippine Islands. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, December 9, 1943. 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: I have your 
letter of December 6, 1943, in which you state 
that the Senate Appropriations Committee 
desires to obtain at the earliest possible mo- 
ment certain information from the affected 
agencies in connection with the personal re- 
port recently submitted by Senator BUTLER on 
expenditures in Latin America. You also 
state that you are particularly desirous that 
before information is submitted consulta- 
tions be arranged with representatives of 
other affected departments and agencies with 
a view to avoiding repetition and duplication 
of material, and presenting correlated state- 
ments. 


I shall appreciate hearing from you in case 
further information or other break-downs are 
needed. * * * 

Very truly yours, 
FranK KNox. 


NAvaAL AID TO THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
CURRENT EXPENSES 


Current expenses of the United States Navy 
in other American republics during the fiscal 
years 1941-43 amounted to $24,021,000. This 
figure includes expenditures as reported by 
disbursing officers located ashore through- 
out the American republics, including Guan- 
tanamo, approximately $13,000,000; Rio de 
Janeiro, approximately $4,000,000; Recife, ap- 
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proximately $1,500,000. The figure does not 
include maintenance and operating expenses 
of fleet units operating in and around the 
other American republics. 


LEND-LEASE 
General comment 


1. Furnishing lend-lease material to the 
American republics has been developed as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Staff agreements with all the American 
republics initiated in June 1940, for the pur- 
pose of determining the scope of military 
cooperation within the capacity of each of the 
American republics. 

(b) An estimate of the type and quantity 
of material necessary to make our staff agree- 
ments effective. 

(c) The necessary training program to in- 
struct the personnel how to operate material 
received. 

2. It should be noted that when staff con- 
versations were in progress during 1940 and 
1941, this period corresponded with the dark- 
est moments of the war—the entrance of Italy 
into the war, Dunkerque, the fall of France, 
and later, Pearl Harbor. It was necessary to 
make plans for the possibility of having to 
wage war without the help of allies. It was 
vital to our interests not only to secure the 
friendship of the American republics, but 
also to obtain necessary bases and whatever 
local assistance that could be rendered. 

8. In general, our naval agreements pro- 
vided for our use of their bases, installations, 
airdromes, and other facilities. The agree- 
ments also provided for furnishing material 
to repair an: maintain local naval equipment 
and to provide small patrol boats for those 
maritime powers which had the naval per- 
sonnel capable of manning them. One of the 
principal provisions was to build up certain 
naval bases in Brazil, Peru, and Chile for 
the use of our naval vessels and merchant 
marine, as well as that of the country con- 
cerned. These bases have been a great fac- 
tor in the success of our naval operations in 
the south Atlantic and the southeast Pacific. 

4. Acting in close cooperation with the War 
Department, naval aviation has also been 
provided for joint cooperative work, particu- 
larly in Brazil, Peru, Chile, Cuba, and Mexico. 

5. It is desired to emphasize that all naval 
lend-lease material has been provided in ac- 
cordance with .definite policies and agree- 
ments entered into with the other American 
republics. Furthermore, all requisitions for 
naval material have been carefully screened 
by the appropriate agencies of the Navy De- 
partment. As the strategic situation has im- 
proved, the Navy Department has also revised 
the estimates for lend-lease material required 
by the other American republics for mili- 
tary cooperation. For exa’ ple, as a result 
of the African campaign, when it became evi- 
dent that the danger of invasion from the 
European Axis Powers had ceased to be a 
factor, naval lend-lease material has been 
provided only for antisubmarine warfare or 
to prepare for other joint military operations. 


Status of naval lend-lease to the other 
American republics 


1. Official requests for armaments have 
been submitted by all American republics 
and lend-lease agreements have been signed 
with all except Argentina and Panama. 

2. The valuation of the lend-lease mate- 
rials and services transferred to other Ameri- 
can republics, including naval vessels which 
by act of Congress are required to be leased 
instead of sold during the fiscal years 1941 to 
1943, has been estimated as $14,185,000. 


Lend-lease material and naval cooperation 
1. Brazil 


(a) Mobility of defense has been created 
through a chain of air bases along the coast 
of Brazil to meet the mobility of attack. 
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German submarine warfare has traveled in 
cycles of both time and geography. The suc- 
cess of the United States Fourth Fleet in 
waging successful warfare against German 
submarines off the coast of Brazil is well 
known. In weighing the cost of our expendi- 
tures we should take into account the great 
value of being able to ferry the thousands of 
fighters, bombers, and air transports through 
Fortaleza and Natal to Africa and what that 
meant to the success of the north African, 
Sicilian, and Italian campaigns. The secu- 
rity of these bases has been insured by close 
cooperation between United States naval 
forces and the Brazilian armed forces. All 
the combined armed forces operating in Bra- 
zilian waters are under the supreme strate- 
gic*direction of the commander of the United 
States Fourth Fleet. This close cooperation, 


never before achieved in our inter-American , 


relations, is due largely to lend-lease material 
sent to the Brazilian Navy and the Brazilian 
air forces. 

(b) We have loaned to the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment a number of patrol boats. The 
crews to operate these vessels were trained in 
the United States. Furthermore, the person- 
nel required to maintain and repair these 
vessels in Brazil have received instruction 
from United States naval representatives. 
To operate and keep in repair these vessels 
require a great number of officers and men. 
The operating Brazilian crews are men with 
long service in the Brazilian Navy and are 
thoroughly accustomed to the sea. They 
lack only specialized training to be efficient. 
In mrany respects the Brazilian crews are su- 
perior to the United States reserve person- 
nel available to man these boats. At any 
rate, the saving in manpower to the United 
States Navy is considerable. The Brazilian 
patrol boats escort convoys of American ships 
as well as Brazilian. They have also partici- 
pated in submarine attacks.’ 

The Brazilian Air Force operating combat 
planes are also under the strategic direction 
of the commander of the United States 
Fourth Fleet and operate under the principle 
of unity of command. The Brazilian Air 
Force claims to have sunk several enemy 
submarines. 

2. Cuba 


(a) As a result of special agreements with 
the Cuban Government, twelve 83-foot Coast 
Guard vessels have been loaned to the Cuban 
Navy for operation under the strategic direc- 
tion of the United naval commander of the 
Gulf Sea Frontier. These vessels were sent 
as a loan, not a gift. The crews were trained 
at Miami and on board Coast Guard Reserve 
vessels operating in Cuban waters prior to 
delivery of the 12 patrol boats in question. 
These vessels have been actively engaged in 
patrolling and escorting convoys under the 
general direction of United States naval 
officers. The following figures furnished by 
the Cuban Navy are taken from operation 
reports of April, May, and June 1943: 


Miles covered by the 12 vessels.....- 40, 278 


Unaer WEF CR0GlS) ..ncacccccncsene 
Moored at Havana (hours) -....-..-. 14, 806 
Moored or anchored, other ports 


ee 7,727 
26, 206 
Average speed (Knots) ...-.......... 11.2 


Number of ships convoyed......--.. 216 
Tonnage of ships convoyed (tons)-_. 473,351 


The Cuban Navy claims that the flotilla 
of submarine chasers, during this period had 
a total loss of only 0.027 percent of the ton- 
nage convoyed during enemy attacks, 
achieved contacts with enemy submarines 
and successfully attacked one of these. 

(b) Operating these vessels by the Cuban 
Navy has saved considerable manpower for 
the United States Navy. The vessels are too 
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small for high seas operations. They would 
be of no value off the coast of Brazil for 
antisubmarine operations. 

(c) Of course it is impossible to predict 
when German submarine operations will be 
resumed within the limit of striking dis- 
tance of the patrol boats loaned to Cuba. 

(d) Surface vessel patrols are required in 
addition to the aircraft patrol maintained. 


3. Mexico 


The Government of Mexico is patrolling 
their coast with their own ships and air- 
planes. There are no United States naval 
vessels or airplanes assigned to this patrol. 
The patrol vessels were repaired in United 
States yards. 

4. Ecuador 

The Government of Ecuador has received 
three vessels which are loaned to them in 
accordance with the Lend-Lease Act. They 
are not a gift but a loan. They are used for 
patrolling the coast of Ecuador, transporting 
military supplies to the Galapagos Islands, 
and for training Ecuadoran midshipmen and 
enlisted personnel. Two of them are of the 
converted yacht type, which have a limited 
military use but are considered suitable for 
training the midshipmen and crews of the 
Ecuadoran Navy. Most of the converted 
yacht type of patrol vessels are being decom- 
missioned by the United States Navy and 
being replaced by modern craft. The other 
vessel is a small cargo patrol vessel for general 
service. 

5. Other American Republics 

Naval lend-lease material has been fur- 
nished to repair and maintain floating equip- 
ment of the other American republics. Chile 
and Peru are maintaining an antisubmarine 
patrol in cooperation with the commander of 
the Southeast Pacific Force. Colombia and 
Venezuela are patrolling their territorial 
waters with vessels repaired in the United 
States. The patrols maintained by these 
countries are of great assistance to the United 
States, as it permits us to reduce the number 
of our own patrol vessels for this duty. 





War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1943. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR McKEtiar: I refer to your 
letter of December 6 in which you ask for 
certain information from the War Depart- 
ment in connection with the personal report 
recently submitted by Senator BuTLER on ex- 
penditures in Latin America. It is further 
understood that you desire this information 
at the earliest possible date. 

Attached hereto are fiscal reports with ex- 
planatory notes showing certain figures sup- 
plied to Senator BuTLer and those supplied 
to the Bureau of the Budget at the request 
of the Department of State. For the reasons 
stated in these reports, time has not permit- 
ted a detailed break-down of the figures pre- 
sented. 

In order to answer the questions asked in 
paragraphs C, D and E of your letter, it is 
necessary to review briefly the major factors 
in the present war which necessitated the 
expenditures made by the War Department. 

The general strategic situation in the world 
in 1940 and 1941 from the fall of France to 
Pearl Harbor, corresponding to one of the 
darkest moments of the war, necessitated the 
implementation of war plans by the United 
States not only for the defense of the con- 
tinental United States, but also for the vitally 
important Panama Canal and all avenues of 
approach to the Western Hemisphere. In 
these plans, it was necessary to consider the 
possibility of having to defend the Western 
Hemisphere without the help of allies. 

Plans called for the establishment of & 
network of air and naval bases with comple- 
mentary military establishments extending 
from the southern borders of the United 
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States south to include the northeast and 
northwestern coasts of South America. The 
actual execution of the plan required the ob- 
, taining of agreements from various Latin- 
American republics for the use of their ter- 
ritories and the organization of technical 
engineering forces for the actual construc- 
tion of bases adapted to military and naval 
uses. The time factor involved in negotia- 
tions and construction and the urgent mili- 
tary necessity for initiating action on this 
plan did not permit bargaining for commer- 
cial post-war rights in contemplated air bases. 
In fact, under the climate of opinion in the 
Latin-American republics during the period 
of negotiations, it would have been impos- 
sible to include agreements for post-war com- 
mercial rights in the permissions which were 
obtained for the construction of air bases for 
military use. 

Staff conversations were held with many 
of the Latin-American republics and various 
agreements were reached to permit the con- 
struction and operation of air bases. In 
many of the more important bases, the United 
States obtained and still maintains full mili- 
tary operational control and rights. It is 
impossible to estimate the importance of the 
bases provided for both the eastern and 
western approaches to the Panama Canal; 
some of these are necessarily hundreds of 
miles from the zone itself and linked to the 
continental United States by other bases to 
permit rapid air reinforcement. Likewise, 
bases constructed in the Antilles and along 
the northern coast of Brazil, permitting the 
flow of large quantities of personnel, muni- 
tions, and aircraft to active theaters of war, 
have played and continue to play a vital part 
in military operations overseas. The strate- 
gic value of these bases cannot be measured 
in terms of dollars. 

In all the Latin-American countries where 
the United States has established air bases, 
full cooperation has been extended by local 
authorities not only to facilitate our military 
operations, but also to provide protection by 
the suppression of potential sabotage ac- 
tivities and, in many cases, actual defense of 
our installations, both at the airfields and at 
the ports nearby. An outstanding example 
of this exists at the air bases in northeast 
Brazil, where the Brazilian Army, using lend- 
lease equipment supplied by the United 
States, has organized and maintained effi- 
cient 24-hour-a-day airfield and beach de- 
fenses, At all air bases operated under United 
States military control, no expenditures have 
been made by the United States for purchase 
or leasing of the land, nor have duties been 
charged on the importation of, equipment or 
supplies shipped for the use of the United 
States. In no case have landing fees been 
charged for any military or naval aircraft. 

Under basic lend-lease agreements, all 
Latin-American countries with the exception 
of Argentina and Panama submitted requests 
for lend-lease material. Assignments of- 
equipment from War Department procure- 
ment were made through the Munitions As- 
signments Board after careful screening of 
requests by the War Department as to mili- 
tary necessity therefor in relation to our own 
plans for defense. Assignments of matériel 
were necessarily limited by availability due 
to pressing demands of our own forces and 
those of our allies in combat. 

Every effort was made to provide types and 
quantities of equipment best suited to en- 
able the various countries to organize anti- 
sabotage measures internally and to pro- 
tect v.tal installations and ports supplying 
strategic materials for the war effort. The 
delivery of this equipment not only con- 
tributed materially to the defenses of the 
Western Hemisphere, but also aided in in- 
creasing the degree of cooperation accorded 
our military operations, In many cases, the 
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necessity of stationing additional United 
States troops to protect important areas was 
obviated by the assignment of equipment to 
the local armed forces. 

As the strategic situation improved, the 
War Department revised its estimates for 
lend-lease for purely defensive purposes. 
Assignments were continued where necessary 
for active military collaboration in opera- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere, such as 
antisubmarine warfare, and for the training 
and preparation of such forces as may be used 
overseas in offensive operations with our own 
forces. 

In the majority of American republics, the 
United States maintains air- and ground- 
training missions, whose duty it is to in- 
struct the armed forces of those countries in 
the operation and use of United States equip- 
ment. The air missions have been particu- 
larly successful in training Latin-American 
pilots with United States aircraft and records 
show that the proportion of accidents is not 
excessive for normal training and operations. 

During the period when the submarine 
menace along the east coast of the United 
States and in the Caribbean was at its height, 
sea communications with bases in Central 
America and Panama were definitely threat- 
ened. The completion of a pioneer road 
through portions of Central American repub- 
lics was undertaken by the War Department 
against the contingency that overland com- 
munication might be necessary to supply the 
Canal Zone. When that contingency no 
longer existed, the War Department with- 
drew from participation in its construction. 

In connection with all I have briefly out- 
lined above concerning War Department ac- 
tivities in Latin America, I am inclosing a 
copy of a letter which I recently sent to the 
Secretary of State which summarizes the 
value of the cooperation afforded us by the 
other American republics. 

In view of the urgency of your request, the 
information herein contained is necessarily 
limited to that now available. Should you 
desire further information, I shall be pleased 
to have it prepared upon your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


(Enclosure) 


Fiscal Report, War Department Expenditures, 
Latin America 


1, BASIS FOR DATA SUBMITTED 


To Senator To Senator 
BUTLER MCKELLAR 
Period covered....| Fiscal years 1942,| Fiscal years 1941, 
1943, and 1944, 1942, and 1943, 
except for lend- except for cur- 
lease transfer rent expenses, 
of military ma- which see be- 
terial, which low. 
see below. 
Area covered.....-. Everything | 20 Latin-Ameri- 
south of the ean republics. 
Rio Grande. 

Inter-American | Not included...| Included, 
Highway. 

Lend-lease trans- | May 11, 1941, | Fiscal years 1941, 
fers of military through Nov. 1942, and 1943. 
material. 30, 1943. 

Current expenses'.| Fiscal years 1942,| Fiscal years 1942 

1943, and 1944, and 1943, 





2. Submission to Senator BUTLER 
Construction of airfields (materials, labor, 


EE Se cncintnttnsdnonnntiesee $246, 123, 000 
Personal services (other than construc 
CON) <cnocclncelipibudescennndanindionebtoet’ 5, 857, 000 
Ey I cnncntnnndiiiininind 125, 000, 000 
ONS ii 5 iailisceta tia beeidalcs 476, 980,000” 


The following note was appended: “In your considera 
tion of these items it shoul understood that, because 
the Army is operating in many widely scattered parts of 
the world and of necessity authority to construct es- 
sential military facilities to be decentralized to 
theater commanders, these figures may not include some 
costs which to date bave not been reported to the War 
Department.” 


(a) In the other Ameri- 
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3. Submission to Senator MCKELLAR 










Fiscal years (000 omitted) 





1941 | 1942 | 1943 | Total 


—— | 


can republics: 
Current expenses! 
Capital outlays: 
Military in- 
stallations * 


700 | 2,100} 2, 800 


y) 108, 095 


21, 874 


| 

0 |21, 874 

(6) In the United States 
for the other Ameri- 
can republics *lend- 
lease transfers of 
military material... 


0 |10, 518 66, 511 | 77,029 








1 These figures include only the cost of administration 
of military intelligence in other American republics. 
No data is included for pay of other military or civilian 
personnel of the War Department, cost of local procure- 
ment, travel and communication or other administra- 
tive expenses, as the record of expenditures overseas is 
not maintained on a geographical basis and the data are 
not available. 

2 Not available. 

’ This includes the value of air fields and air bases only, 
No adequate record is available for other types of mili- 
tary installations. 

4 No fiscal year break-down available. 

‘This represents construction vy the U, 8, Army 
Engineers on the Inter-American Highway. 

*No records are available regarding expenditures in 
the United States which affect the other American 
republics, Certain activities have been carried on, such 
as training of pilots and technicians, travel and enter- 
tainment of visiting Army officers and the like, but these 
activities have been very small and are not included. 


Approximately one-third, or $27,000,000, of the amount 
of lend-lease transfers are reimbursable, 





War DEPARTMENT, 
December 10, 1943. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Dear Mr. Secretary: The Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, in a letter dated December 4, 
requested a brief statement from the War 
Department setting forth the strategic ad- 
vantages which have resulted from the will- 
ingness of the American republics to permit 
us to construct and operate military estab- 
lishments within their territories. 
The construction of airfields and other fa- 
cilities in Mexico, Central America, the West 
Indies, and the northern coast of South 
America enabled our armed forces to organize 
and complete all necessary defenses of the 
vitally important Panama Canal and in- 
sured our ability to reinforce the zone quickly 
with aircraft of all types. These same in- 
stallations together with similar ones in Cer- 
tain other South American republics made 
possible the air patrols that were so great a 
factor in the elimination of the submarine 
menace from extensive areas. 
Vast quantities of urgently needed person- 
nel, supplies, equipment, and aircraft have 
been moved to active theaters over the air 
routes which depend upon the flelds con- 
structed by us through the Antilles and the 
northeast coast of South America. At cer- 
tain times of the year these have been our 
only completely effective airways across the 
Atlantic and at all times they have been a 
vital pipe line to many strategic areas. 
It is thus difficult to measure in words and 
impossible to appraise in dollars the military 
and strategic value of the bases accorded us 
by the other American republics, both before 
and after Pearl Harbor. Without the initial 
and continued cooperation of the other Amer- 
ican republics the greater part of the fore- 
going would have been impossible. There 
is no question that without that cooperation, 
the war effort of the United Nations wou'd 
have been seriously impaired. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMson, 
Secretary of War. 
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CooRDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1943. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McKe tar: In response to 
your request for information in connection 
with the report of Senator HucH BuTLEr en- 
titled “Expenditures by the United States in 
Central and South American Countries,” Sen- 
ate Document 132. I am transmitting two 
reports: (1) Statement of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and (2) 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, sum- 
mary statement of expenditures. 

Please let me know if there is anything fur- 
ther you wish. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Coordinator. 





(Enclosures) 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs—Sum- 
mary statement of expenditures, fiscal years 
1941, 1942, 1943 


Total expenditures. ...cccccccccccocsesseee 1 $29, 168, 997 
Health and sanitation. .................... 7, 497, 066 
This am is designed (1) to safe 
guard the health of the armed forces of 
the United States and of the other Ameri- 
can republics against the dangers of tropi- 
cal disease made so apparent in the fighting 
with the Japanese in the Far East; (2) to 
protect the health of and make more effi- 
cient workers throughout the American 
republics engaged in producing critica! and 
strategic materials and so to make possible 
maximum production. 

It is carried out by the best obtainable 
medica! and engineering personne! in co- 
operation with the local governments 
which contribute substantia] amounts in 
cash, personnel, and services. It is under 
the direction of Brig. Gen. George ©, 
Dunham U. 8. Army Medical Corps. 

The effectiveness of this program has 
recently been testified to by the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs whose report following 
their visit to Latin American air bases 
stated: 

“Especial mention fs due to the health 
and sanitary work which has transformed 
deadly tropic areas into healthful bases. 
Too much credit cannot be given for this 
achievement, for it has probably resulted 
in saving the lives of many thousands of 
American boys. In addition these meas- 
ures will have their good effect upon the 
people and the officials of the areas in ques- 
tion in the years tc come.’”’ 

Food Guppht...niandmmeieid GQquoequednsccosyacese 

This program was inaugurated at the 
beginning of the submarine menace when 
shortage of shipping raised serious prob- 
lems of food supply in certain vitally stra- 
tezic areas, notably in northeastern Brazil 
and in the vicinity of the Panama Canal. 
It has concentrated on the production of 
food in northeastern Brazil where are lo- 
cated many important air and naval bases 
and where have been concentrated large 
nutnbers of troops and naval vessels. The 
program is conducted in cooperation with 
the Brazilian Government which contrib- 
utes an amount to the program in money, 
personnel, and services: approximately 
equal to that contributed by the United 
States. 

It has also undertaken production for 
and has delivered food to the Panama 
Canal Zone, thus insuring to it sources of 
supply free of or comparatively free of sub- 
marine dangers. 

It has also assisted areas in Central 
America accustomed to importing food 
and which have faced serious shortages 
due to loss or withdrawal of shipping. 

Emergency rehabilitation_.................. 


This program was inaugurated to assist 
local governments in meeting serious emer- 
gency situations caused by the war. Eco- 
nomic and social dislocations can supply 
fertile ground for Axis subversive activities 
dangerous to the United States. There 
have been only two such programs. 


.) Excludes $977,000 for loans and expenditures to facil- 
itate procurement not included in total figure of $29,168, 
$97 shown above. 


1, 673, 641 


1, 015, 546 
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MG, cic acicdinpnsaitedeiscdatsins 2 $11, 693, 592 

The major objective of the information 
popes 6 So Se > » om e the 

Nest interchange of all forms of informa- 
tion which will further the unity of the 
American republics. 

Itseeks to meet and counteract by a posi- 
tive and factual presentation of the truth 
the prepesense activities of the Axis affect- 
ing hemisphere solidarity. 

Through an active program in the fields 
of press, radio, and motion pictures, the 
fullest participation of the people of the 
American republics in the war program js 
encouraged. 

Trade and commercial. _.................... 

This program has been devoted to vari- 
ous war activities, such as the elimination 
of Axis commercial interests in Latin 
America, and to measures designed to im- 
prove the transportation of strategic ma- 
terials over heavily burdened transporta- 
tion systems, ticularly railroads. 

In addition, based upon the premise that 
trade relations between nations are ot vital 
importance to theirfriendship and coopera- 
tion, this department is designed to pro- 
mote better trade relations and better 
understanding between the businessmen 
of the United States and of the American 
republics. 

General projects............. 
Administrative expenses..... 
79, 543, 270 


Total funds available................. 
s, wuahadtng loans of $205,941, which are repayable in 


3 Excluding expenditures of $770,846 to facilitate pro- 
curement of strategic and critical materials. 


In addition to the $29,168,997 of expenditures, more 
than 80 percent of the above-stated available funds were 
committed for the earrying forward of the above pro- 
grams as of June 30, 1943. 


STATEMENT OF OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN CONNECTION 
With Report oF UNITED STATES SENATOR 
HucH A. BUTLER 
This statement is made with reference to 

a printer’s proof of Senate Document No, 

132, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, 

entitled “Expenditures by the United States 

in Central and South American Countries, 

Report by Hon. Hucu A. Butter,” presented 

by Mr. Butter November 26 (legislative day 

of November 18), 1943. 

This report contains a large amount of ma- 
terial apparently taken from publicly avail- 
able sources intertwined with a running 
commentary which reflects the conclusions 
and opinions of the author resulting from 
his trip to South and Central America. 
These conclusions and opinions indicate 
many misunderstandings both of facts and 
of the objects of programs. 

The purpose of the report appears to be to 
give the impression that vast sums are be- 
ing given away by the United States Gov- 
ernment to buy Latin-American friendship. 

Since this is the purpose of the report 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs believes that its comment can 
most clearly meet the issue presented by an 
affirmative, historical, and functional ac- 
count of its program setting forth the 
amounts of money spent and the purposes 
for which they have been spent. This ac- 
count is set forth below: 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

On August 16, 1940, the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs (then called 
the Office of the Coordinator of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations Between the Amer- 
ican Republics) was established by Executive 
order of the President. The world situation, 
and particularly conditions prevailing 
throughout the American Hemisphere at that 
time were the occasion of the creation of the 
office and dictated the tasks which it under- 
took. The nature and extent of the objec- 
tives facing the Office throughout the 31, 
years of its existence have varied and shifted 
in emphasis, being determined in accordance 
with the current necessities of world and 
hemisphere developments. 


#1, 635, 736 
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In August 1940 Germany had already over- 
run most of Europe, destroying nations and 
subjugating millions of people by a new 
method of attack combining armed might 
with propaganda and fifth-column activities. 
Germany was ready and poised to attack 
again; the direction of her attack was not 
clear. It might be at England; it might be 
south through Spain to Africa and Dakar and 
so to Brazil and the American Hemisphere. 
Fortunately for us, Germany turned east and 
attacked Russia. 

In August 1940, the large German popula- 
tions of Latin America were triumphant— 
der tag was at hand. Germany was about 
to conquer the world. Those who were aware 
of the situation knew that the German and 
other Axis elements in Latin America con- 
stituted an obvious potential fifth column. 
German commercial houses were to be found 
in even the smallest towns. Axis propaganda 
was being circulated on a wide scale in every 
one of the other American republics and 
Germany controlled air lines constituted a vast 
network from Argentina to Ecuador. 

At that time, fortunately for us and thanks 
to the good-neighbor policy, our relations 
with the Latin-American nations were better 
than they had ever been before and succes- 
sive inter-American conferences at Monte- 
video, Lima, Panama, and Habana had dem- 
onstrated a solidarity which was not only 
encouraging but which, in the light of the 
world situation, was clearly a necessity. The 
office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs was organized, therefore, to assist and 
implement the good-neighbor policy in the 
face of the threat of Germ:n conquest in 
order to (1) combat the important and pow- 
erful Axis propaganda and its commercial in- 
fluences in all of Latin America and (2) to 
affirmatively make better known to the peo- 
ples of the hemisphere the ideals, aims, and 
way of life of the American people and their 
growing power of military defense. 

Executive Order No. 8840 defining the 
duties and responsibilities of the Office, 
charged it with responsibility of formulating 
and executing “programs in the commercial 
and economic fields which, by the effective 
use of governmental and private facilities, 
will further the commercial well-being of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Purther, the aforesaid Executive order also 
charged the Office with the responsibility of 
formulating programs “which, by effective 
use of governmental and private facilities in 
such fields as the arts and sciences, educa- 
tion and travel, the radio, the press, and 
the cinema, will further the national defense 
and strengthen the bonds between the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere.” 

From August 1940, until June 1941, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs conducted its operations with $3,425,- 
000, which was made available to it by the 
original Executive grant. On June 17, 1941, 
Mr. Rockefeller appeared before the Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations and explained fully the use made 
of the emergency funds so granted to it and 
requested additional funds. (Hearings, sec- 
ond deficiency bill, 1941, pp. 683-727.) 

From that day forward the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs has re- 
ceived its funds from the Congress (with cer- 
tain exceptions hereafter to be noted) and 
has in successive appearances before mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
fully explained its program. In each case the 
explanation has been reported and can be 


. found in the printed record of the respective 


hearings. Even where, by reason of the need 
for speed, programs of this Office have been 
launched with funds from the emergency 
fund of the President, those programs have 
later and at the first available opportunity 
been fully described to the Appropriations 
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Committee and generally additional funds 
have been requested and appropriated, for 
the, continuance of these programs. 

In his appearance before the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on June 17, 1941, 
Mr. Rockefeller, in explaining the purpose 
and program of the Office, stated: 

“In the other American republics there 
now is a condition which is just ripening for 
the type of action which the Axis Powers have 
used in Europe, where they have taken ad- 
vantage of a weakening morale with their 
propaganda, with which they are flooding the 
other American republics today, whether it 
is through the radio, through news columns, 
through a subsidized press, or by word of 
mouth, through well-organized units, con- 
stantly hitting at hemisphere solidarity, con- 
stantly putting forward what is going on in 
Europe, constantly trying to undermine the 
actions and the intentions of the United 
States, to confuse the peoples and set one 
group against another. 

“So we will not be able to do the job of 
hemisphere defense, which we have got to do 
as a vital part of our own national defense, 
unless we can keep these countries from eco- 
nomic collapse, unless we can maintain their 
unity of purpose with us, and unless we can 
maintain their political independence from 
Axis domination.” (Hearings, second defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, 1941, p. 691.) 

Within the framework of the Office’s re- 
sponsibilities and program as so described, it 
proceeded, in cooperation with other depart- 
ments and agencies, to examine and arrange 
for the elimination of the Axis air lines in 
Latin America, to study the network of 
Axis business and commercial firms in Latin- 
America, to stimulate trade between the 
Americas and to promote a better under- 
standing by all the Americas of their defense 
problems and of their community of interest. 

On December 7, 1941, war came and the 
threat to the hemisphere which heretofore 
primarily had been on the east in Europe 
suddenly appeared on the west as well. We 
knew, and our neighbors knew, what a blow 
was struck us at Pearl Harbor. It became 
necessary to greatly expand the information 
program of the Office so that all of the Amer- 
icas might know of our will to fight, our 
growing strength and of the absolute neces- 
sity that all the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere band together for common defense. 

In December 10, 1941, Mr. Rockefeller ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United States 
Senate in connection with the third supple- 
mental national defense appropriation bill 
for 1942 and again explained the program of 
this Office. 

With the reports of the fighting in the 
Philippines and in other areas in the Far 
East,.it became apparent to those closely 
following the hemisphere situation that steps 
to control tropical disease must be taken im- 
mediately against the danger that we might 
have to fight on this side of the Pacific. 
These reports with their news of steady 
Japanese victories also forecast the danger 
that we might speedily lose the vital source 
of raw material which had been available to 
us in the Far East. This area had served as 
our principal source of supply of rubber, tin, 
quinine, etc. If the United States lost this 
source of supply, the only remaining one 
accessible to us would be in Latin America. 
If Latin-American sources of supply had to 
be developed to full productivity or if we 
should possibly have to fight in Latin Amer- 
ica either in the east or in the west, the 
hazards of tropical disease would become a 
major factor in our plans. Already American 
soldiers were being moved to bases through- 
out the Americas which the Latin American 
republics in fullest solidarity and cooperation 
had granted to us. Brazil was already an 
integral part in our lifeline by air to the East. 
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Accordingly, experts in the field of tropical 
medicine were assembled by this Office to 
map out the areas in the hemisohere of 
greatest risk from disease. Similarly, on the 
basis of expert advice, the areas of strategic 
importance were mapped out, as were the 
areas where the sources of supply of critical 
and strategic materials were located. These 
three areas were then compared and the pub- 
lic health program of the Coordinator’s Of- 
fice was thereupon planned in relation to the 
health menace existing in these strategic 
areas. 

Fortunately, the American republics were 
as aware as we of the vital necessity of such 
@ program. At the conference of foreign 
ministers at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942 
the other American republics manifested 
their solidarity with us after the Pearl Har- 
bor attack by taking joint action which re- 
sulted in 19 of these republics breaking off all 
relations with the Axis and taking concrete 
steps to combat Axis activities in this hemi- 
sphere and to assist us in the prosecution of 
the war. Resolution XXX of that conference 
recommended the undertaking of appropri- 
ate action in the health and sanitation field. 

The necessity for this health program 
throughout the hemisphere being clear and 
daily being made clearer by reports from the 
Far East, the President on February 15, 1942, 
allocated $25,000,000 from his emergency 
fund for the purpose of initiating and carry- 
ing out such a program in cooperation with 
the other American republics. The United 
States Army assigned to this Office Dr. George 
C. Dunham, of the United States Army Med- 
ical Corps, to assume the responsibility for 
the execution of the progranr. General 
Dunham has ever since been and is now in 
charge of the administration of this program, 

On June 13, 1942, Mr. Rockefeller appeared 
before the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in connection with 
a@ request for additional funds. At that time 
he defined the problems facing this Office and 
described its program. In his preliminary 
statement. Mr. Rockefeller said: 

“The significance of the objective and the 
problems can be interpreted in military and 
economic terms. The other American re- 
publics are a vital flank of the United States, 
the strongest and most powerful member of 
the hemisphere. This country must have 
confirmed allies defending that flank. Should 
the Axis establish an effective bridgehead 
for operations in any one of the other re- 
publics, the vulnerability of that flank and 
of such vital points as the Panama Canal 
is all too clear. The other American re- 
publics are also a vital source of the mate- 
riais of war. We must have confirmed allies 
who will produce those materials and who 
will help us make the weapons of modern 
warfare. It is not only the leaders who must 
be our confirmed friends. War today is a 
total war, and unless the people themselves 
will fight, there will be no real protection 
against Axis infiltration or invasion. There 
must be full cooperation between all of the 
people of the 21 republics of this hemisphere.” 
(House hearings, first supplemental national 
defense appropriation bill, 1943, p. 560.) 

At that time Mr. Rockefeller also advised 
the committee of the health and sanitation 
program of the Office in the following terms: 

“To improve health and sanitation condi- 
tions which would otherwise adversely affect 
military operations and the production of 
strategic materials needed in the war effort, a 
large-scale program of health and sanitation 
has already been begun. This program seeks 
to alleviate bad conditions of health and 
sanitation, thereby improving living condi- 
tions and ‘the efficiency and morale of the 
people.” (House hearings, first supplemental 
national defense appropriation bill, 1943, p. 
589.) 
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“Essential health and canitation work has 
already been started in Brazil, Haiti, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. Plans 
are being made for this work in other coun- 
tries, most immediately in Peru, Bolivia, and 
southern Mexico, where the collection of wild 
rubber depends largely upon the solution of 
health, food, and related problems.” (House 
hearings, first supplemental national defense 
appropriation bill, 1943, p. 590.) 

During the summer of 1942 the Office con- 
tinued its program along the lines outlined 
to the Appropriations Committee. The north 
African campaign had not yet started and it 
was necessary to emphasize to the American 
republics through every available medium of 
information the progress this country was 
making in the production of munitions and 
implements of war and in the training and 
development of its Army and Navy. 

On November 9, 1942, our Army landed in 
north Africa. This was a matter of enormous 
significance to the nations of the American 
Hemisphere. With the landing of American 
troops, the South American continent which 
might have been the highway by which Hitler 
came to us was transformed into the vital 
artery by which we attacked Hitler. It may 
be fairly stated that without the full and 
complete cooperation of our American neigh- 
bors and especially Brazil, this attack would 
have been practically impossible. 

This attack had another aspect of great 
importance. With it our military position 
in the whole European war was transformed 
from one of defense to one of offense. The 
need for handling this and subsequent devel- 
opments in our campaign of attack upon 
Europe with the utmost efficiency in the in- 
formatior. program of this office became of 
foremost importance. A letter from Gen- 
eral Marshall to Mr. Rockefeller expressed the 
opinion of the Chief of Staff with regard 
to the operations of this Office in the infor- 
mation field at this time. This letter reads 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 23, 1942. 

Dear Mr. ROCKEFELLER: I wish to express 
to you and to your organization my appreci- 
ation of the efficient and intelligent manner 
in which you cooperated with the War De- 
partment in executing the propaganda effort 
in Latin America in the sphere assigned to 
you in connection with the north African 
operation, our first Allied effort on a large 
scale. 

I feel that the efficient performance of 
duties by the personnel of your organization 
has constituted a material contribution to 
our military effort, and has been of out- 
standing value to the Government. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

At the same time, with United States 
civilian and military personnel moving 
through Brazil, with ships touching at Latin- 
American ports, and with ever-increasing re- 
quirements for Latin America’s strategic and 
critical materials, the need for and im- 
portance of the Office’s program in health 
and sanitation increased proportionately. 

Another effect which must not be lost 
sight of was the impact of all of this upon 
the economic life of all of the Latin-American 
republics. Every available ship was re- 
moved from Latin-American trade with the 
result that, first, the Latin-American coun- 
tries were not able to obtain in exchange for 
the raw materials they furnished us the 
manufactured articles which they needed; 
and, second, only those materials were being 
shipped which were vital to the war so that 
the countries deficient in critical and strate- 
gic materials lost a large measure of their 
export trade with resulting unemployment 
and economic distress. To meet these emer- 
gency situations arising from war conditions 
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which were imposing severe hardships on 
certain countries, this Office undertook and 
carried out in a limited number of cases 
certain emergency programs designed to 
alleviate acute economic dislocation, par- 
ticularly in Central America where bananas 
were the primary crop. 

On -April 21, 1943, Mr. Rockefeller again 
appeared before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations in con- 
nection with the National War Agencies Ap- 
propriation bill for 1944. At that time, 
Mr. Rockefeller again reviewed in detail the 
program and operations of this Office and 
practically all of its chief executives appeared 
and testified in detail with regard to the work 
of their respective departments. The tes- 
timony so given covers 220 pages in the 
printed record of these hearings. 


FINANCIAL 


The program of this Office as described in 
the successive hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Congress is in full 
operation today. 

On the program as so described this Office, 
including its corporations had disbursed a 
total of $29,168,9971 (exclusive of $1,875,000 
appropriation transfers and working fund ad- 
vances to other Government agencies) at the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 
For the period beginning with the com- 
mencement of the Office and ending June 
30, 1943, the Congress had appropriated for 
the use of the Office $44,457,820. In addition, 
during this period there had been made avail- 
able to this Office from the emergency fund 
for the President $35,158,950, and $20,000 had 
been advanced to this Office ac a working fund 
from the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, making total funds available $79,636,770. 
During the same period this Office transferred 
to other Government agencies, by appropria- 
tion warrant, $93,500 leaving net funds avail- 
able for this Office of $79,543,270 to June 30, 
1943. 

In addition to the $29,169,000 of funds ex- 
pended by this Odice over 80 percent of the 
available fvnds were committed, the greater 
part for health and sanitation work which 
had to be undertaken upon a basis-which 
would permit completion of programs once 
commenced. : 

The funds so made available to this Office 
have been and are being spent in the United 
States and in Latin America through the 
staff of this Office. All programs and proj- 
ects before being undertaken are considered 
by and receive approval as to basic policy 
f..m the Department of State. The De- 
partment of State does not, in expressing 
such approval, assume responsibility for the 
financial aspects of such programs or proj- 
ects. All appropriation requests of this Of- 
fice presented to the Congress have before 
their presentation been reviewed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and by the Department of 
State. The position of the Department of 
State has been expressed in letters printed 
in the official re-ord of the appropriation 
hearings. (Hearings, second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill for 1941, p. 718; hearings, 
first supplemental national defense appro- 
priation bill for 1943, p. 564; hearings, sec- 
ond supplemental nationgl defense appro- 
priation bill for 1943, pp. 358-359; hearings, 
national war agencies appropriation bill for 
1944, pp. 161-162.) 

The funds so expended and committed are 
divided between the various activities of this 
Office as follows: 


FUNCTIONAL 
1. Basie Economy Department 


The Basic Economy Department is divided 
into three divisions: (a) Health and Sani- 





*In addition, loans had been made and 
funds expended in connection with the ac- 
quisition of strategic materials in the aggre- 
gate amount of $977,000, 
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tation; (b) Food Supply; and (c) Emergency 
Rehabilitation. To June 30, 1943, this De- 
partment had expended $10,332,635. 


(a) Health and sanitation 


The health and sanitation program of this 
Office was inaugurated as above set forth un- 
der the direction of Brig. Gen. George C. 
Dunham, United States Army Medical Corps. 
Its purposes have at all times been first, to 
safeguard the lives and health of the armed 
forces of the United States and of the other 
American republics around the many bases, 
airports, and other strategic areas established 
for defense against attack either from the 
east or west; second, to protect the health 
of workers engaged in the production of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. For this pro- 
gram the Health and Sanitation Division ex- 
pended $7,497,066 as of June 30, 1943. 

Contributions by the governments in the 
countries affected within their ability to fur- 
nish funds, personnel, and material have 
been very considerable. The planning and 
administration of these programs have in 
every case been cooperative. The undertak- 
ing has been a joint undertaking of the local 
ministry of health with the fleld party sent 
by this Office. The nature of the work to be 
done, its location and its engineering and 
execution have at all times been the prcduct 
of the best technical personnel available to 
this Government and to the host govern- 
ment 

Although primarily directed to military and 
procurement objectives, this Office has always 
recognized that the various health and sani- 
tation programs were being carried out within 
the boundaries of a foreign sovereign nation 
in cooperation with its ministry of health. 
Hence health and health-training projects 
looking to the improvement of general health 
conditions in the country in question are 
often included within the over-all program. 

It would be impossible in this statement to 
answer and to refute in detail all of the 
various suggestions and criticisms concern- 
ing the health and sanitation program con- 
tained in Senator BurTter’s report. All of 
these programs were entered into for military 
and economic purposes in connection with the 
war and all have been planned and are being 
executed by the best experts available. 

The Aviation Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives reporting on its special mis- 
sion to inspect air bases, November 3-20, 
1943, made the following comment upon the 
work of the health and sanitation program: 

“Especial mention is due to the health and 
sanitary work which has transformed deadly 
tropic areas into healthful bases. Too much 
credit cannot be given for this achievement, 
for it has probably resulted in saving the lives 
of many thousands of American boys. In 
addition these missions will have their good 
effect upon the people and the officials of the 
areas in question in the years to come.” 

We would like, however, by reference to two 
examples to indicate the nature of Senator 
BuTter’s criticisms and present some of the 
considerations in the light of which these 
criticisms should be weighed. 


(1) Belem, Brazil 


On page 24 of his report Senator BuTLEeRr 
refers to the malaria-control work being done 
at Belem and refers to the men engaged on 
this project as “United States mosquito 
abatement boondogglers.” 

The city of Belem is one of the most vital 
strategic cities in the whole of South America 
at this time. It contains one of the most 
essential of all the airports on the United 
States-South America-Africa-Asia route. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the war military and 
commercial planes were stopping at Belem 
on their way from the United States to Africa 
and Asia. With the outbreak of the war this 
base became one of the most important links 
in the thin line of communications between 
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the United States and the Near and Far East. 
Without the Belem, Fortaleza, Natal link it is 
hard to imagine how the campaign in North 
Africa and the present Italian campaign could 
be possible. 

In addition Belem lies at the mouth of the 
Amazon River and all transportation along 
that great river valley passes through Belem 
on its way to the Atlantic. Headquarters of 
the United States procurement agencies for 
the Amazon valley are located there. Com- 
mercial air traffic between the United States 
and the east coast of South America stops 
overnight at Belem. 

Malaria was known to exist in and about 
Belem. So were other insect-borne diseases. 
It was therefore early recognized that steps 
must be taken to reduce the malaria danger 
not only to those living and working there 
but to those passing through who might carry 
the disease with them to their points of desti- 
nation in the United States and elsewhere. 

.To the health program in Brazil, the Brazil- 
ian Government is controlling $950,000 
and, in addition, almost the entire staff of the 
Brazilian Yellow Fever Service together with 
large amounts of equipment and supplies. 
The work in and about Belem is, as in other 
countries, a cooperative venture undertaken 
by two allies to save lives. 

(2) Ecuador 

Senator Butter objects to this Government 
undertaking a program in health and sanita- 
tion on a cooperative basis with Ecuador. 
He also criticizes money spent to help re- 
habilitate Ecuador’s Province of El Oro which 
was laid waste in the war with Peru in 
1940. 

Ecuador is one of the most strategically im- 
portant countries on the west coast of Latin 
America. Today, we have important bases in 
Salinas, a short rail journey from Guayaquil, 
and in the vital Galapagos Islands which lie 
600 miles off the Panama Canal and from the 
key to our defense of that vital point. These 
bases have been made available to us by the 
Republic of Ecuador free of cost although she 
is not a belligerent in the war. 

Most of the balsa wood used by the United 
States and England comes from the coastal 
provinces of Ecuador. It is from this balsa 
wood that Great Britain's famous mosquito 
bombers are made. 

The health problems in Ecuador have long 
been widely known to the medical profes- 
sion. Not many years ago the first railroad 
was built from the coastal port of Guayaquil 
to the capital city of Quito. By the time the 
railroad was finished, it is said that a man’s 
life had been lost with each tie that was 
laid for the entire length of the railroad 
due to yellow fever, malaria, and typhus. 
The history of the achievements of the medi- 
cal profession in recent years in and about 
the port of Guayaquil is a great record of ac- 
complishment. 

If the Japanese had struck at this hem!- 
sphere after Pearl Harbor, it is a fair guess 
that Ecuador would have been one place 
where our troops would have been fighting. 
Today.the hospitals and clinics to which 
Senator Butter refers, through preventive 
and curative measures, are taking important 
steps to safeguard the lives and health of our 
troops and sailors stationed at bases in 
Ecuador and of those who are working so 
hard to obtain the maximum amount of 
Ecuador’s balsa wood and other essential raw 
materials. 

In Ecuador, $1,401,000 total expenditure by 
coordinator to June 30, 1943. 

(3) Questions of technical competence 

Senator Butter, in a number of instances, 
criticizes operations of the Health and Sani- 
tation Division upon medical and other tech- 
nical grounds. For example, Senator BuTLER 
charges on page 22 of his report that various 
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drainage ditches constructed by our sani- 
tary engineers were unnecessary and a boon- 
doggie and that many have been abandoned. 
It is well recognized that drainage is one 
of the most essential items in malaria con- 
trol. None of the drainage ditches con- 
structed in this program for such purpose 
has been abandoned. The location of drain- 
age ditches has been determined in each case 
by sanitary engineers according to the best 
professional standards and in their construc- 
tion the best of technical engineering experi- 
ence has been available and utilized. 

The same thing applies to Senator BuTLER’s 
criticism of the construction of a sanitary 
market in the strategic port of Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, and of the building of hos- 
pitals and health centers. 

(b) Food supply 

The food supp"y program of the Office was 
inaugurated in September 1942, and as of 
June 30, 1943, had been initiated chrono- 
logically in the following countries: Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Panama, and El Salvador. 

The most important and largest of these 
programs was inaugurated in Brazil and was 
designed to aid in the food-supply problems 
in the northeastern portion of Brazil and 
in the Amazon Valley. These problems were 
created by the following conditions: (1) large 
concentzations of troops and war vessels in 
the northeastern portion of Brazil; (2) the 
greatly increased personnel in the Amazon 
Valley engaged in the procurement of wild 
rubber; and (3) the absence of sufficient 
shipping to transport food supplies from 
South Brazil to the north in the face of 
enemy submarines. South Brazil has always 
been an important source of food for these 
areas. 

To this program undertaken for the joint 
benefit of the United States and Brazil, this 
Office has undertaken to contribute $2,000,000 
over a 2-year period and the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to contribute $250,- 
000 in funds and approximately $1,750,000 in 
services and equipment. The program has 
increased materially the local production of 
focd and so reduced the need for ships to im- 
port food into the areas in question. 

The programs in Central America were de- 
signed for the purpose of producing fruits and 
vegetables for shipment to the United States 
armed forces in the Canal Zone thus reduc- 
ing the necessity for shipping such foods 
through submarine-infested sea lanes. The 
programs were instituted in accordance with 
an agreement with the Canal Zone authori- 
ties. Large quantities of foodstuffs have al- 
ready been produced and shipped to the Canal 
Zone. This has resulted fn saving shipping 
for other uses. The program has also been 
designed to assist these countries in meeting 
problems created by their inability, due to 
lack of shipping, to import foods for their 
own local consumption. 

As of June 30, 1943, this Office has expend- 
ed $1,673,641 upon its total food supply pro- 
gram. 

On page 30 of his report, Senator Butter, 
speaking of Honduras, states that it has no 
neec. for a food program, that the Government 
has a favorable trade balance and can afford 
to meet its own problems and the Senator 
criticizes the wastage of Honduras’ banana 
crop, its principal export. 

First. With regard to adequacy of food sup- 
ply. On the basis of total area there is room 
for all to grow food, but the bulk of Hon- 
durans live in the mountains where there is 
little fertile land. Consequently, productive 
acreage is smail in relation to the number of 
peopie and agricultural resources in th> areas 
where the greater population lives are less 
than adequate. 

Second. In normal times the Honduran 
Government does have a favorable trade bal- 
ance on the basis of which it has imported 
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the necessary foods as well as manufactured 
products. But Honduran trade was practi- 
cally destroyed by action of the United States 
Government taken because of the necessities 
of war. This action consisted of curtailing 
exports of machinery and withdrawing almost 
all shipping from Honduran service. 

Third. Wastage of the banana crop was a 
direct result of the withdrawal of shipping 
and occasioned by United States action. The 
shipping was regarded as more necessary else- 
where. 

(c) Emergency rehabilitation 


The emergency rehabilitation program has 
been executed primarily in two countries— 
Ecuador and Honduras. In Ecuador, at the 
request of the Department of State, a project 
was established for rehabilitation in the Prov- 
ince of El Oro which was devastated during 
the Peruvian-Ecuadoran boundary dispute. 
This has been referred to above under “Health 
and Sanitation.” 

In Honduras the sudden curtailment of 
banana exports due to lack of shipping dur- 
ing the latter part of 1942 created unemploy- 
ment of 17,000 men on the north coast. Of 
these, 50 percent were able to leave the area 
or make adjustments by going on the land, 
leaving a total of 8,500 unemployed in the 
area. There was danger of political unrest 
dangerous to United States and Honduran 
interests in an area where Axis propaganda 
was already actively at work. The Depart- 
ment of State and this Office, in cooperation 
with the Honduran Government, and upon 
the urgent request of the United States Em- 
bassy in Honduras, planned a program which 
was instituted by this Office for the construc- 
tion of a road between the railhead at 
Potrerillos and Lake Yojoa. This road is es- 
sential to communication between the Carib- 
bean and Pacific coasts of Honduras. The 
Honduran road project will improve high- 
way transportation through the central part 
of the country connecting the Atlantic with 
the Pacific and acting as a feeder road to the 
Pan American Highway. 

As of June 30, 1943, $1,015,546 had been 
expended on emergency rehabilitation. 


(d) General 


The balance of funds expended by the 
Basic Economy Department were expended 
for projects of general interest to the various 
divisions of the Basic Economy Department 
and for administrative expenses. These 
funds amounted to an aggregate of $146,382, 


(e) Wage scales 


In Senator BuTLER’s report it is stated that 
Federal agencies are paying wages which are 
very much higher than prevailing wagés in 
the American republics. 

It has been the practice of this Office at all 
times to pay prevailing wages. This practice 
is evidenced by personnel procedure memro- 
randum No. 1 directed to all chiefs of party 
in every country and giving explicit instruc- 
tions to pay laborers solely in accordance 
with the local “going” or “prevailing” wage 
rates. 

2. Information department 


As of June 30, 1943, this department had 
expended $11,693,592.? 

The major objective of the information 
program of the Office is to encourage the full- 
est interchange of all forms of information 
which will further the unity of the American 
republics. 

It seeks to meet and counteract by a posi- 
tive and factual presentation of the truth the 
propaganda actvities of the Axis affecting 
hemisphere solidarity. 

Through an active program in the fields of 
press, radio, and motion pictures, the fullest 
Participation of the people of the American 
republics in the war program is encouraged, 





2 Excludes loans of $205,941, which are re- 
payable in full. 
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This program is carried out by the person- 
nel of this Office in Washington, New York, 
and San Francisco. In the American repub- 
lics it is carried out by committees of leading 
American citizens of long residence in 69 
cities. These committees work in close rela- 
tionship with the United States embassies or 
consulates and have the assistance of tech- 
nical personnel made available by this Office. 

This is an affirmative program of this 
Office undertaken on behalf of this Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to see how it can properly 
be classified, as it is by Senator BuTLER in 
various places in his report, under the head- 
ing of “gifts” to the various American re- 
publics. 

On page 25 Senator BUTLER describes as 
wasteful and unnecessary the journeys to this 
country of newspapermen who have visited 
our cities and war plants and returned to 
their countries to write in their papers of 
their experiences, We have regarded this as 
one of the most successful and valuable of 
our programs. It has been conducted in 
cooperation with the National Press Club. 

As in the case of the Basic Economy De- 
partment, the activities of the Information 
Department are carried out through various 
divisions as follows: 

(a) Press 

The Office has since its inception sought to 
increase by every possible means the fullest 
interchange of news significant to the inter- 
American program. 

The Office publishes an illustrated magazine 
En Guardia in Spanish and Portuguese for 
distribution to a selected list in the other 
republics. In response to requests, window 
display placards, photographs, cartoons, 
handbills, and special material for local 
newspapers are widely distributed in the 
other republics. 

In furtherance of the growing mutual un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the hemi- 
sphere, a group of 85 leading newspaper pub- 
lishers, writers, and editors from the other 
American republics have been invited to the 
United States to inspect our war activities. 


(b) Radio 


In the field of radio, the Office seeks to de- 
velop to the fullest extent radio broadcasting 
as @ means of exchanging information and 
promoting unity among the American re- 
publics. The policy of the Office has been to 
utilize fully all existing mechanical and pro- 
graming facilities. 

The following methods of transmitting 
programs are used: (1) Short-wave broadcasts 
from the United States; (2) rebroadcast over 
local stations of programs sent by radio tele- 
phone; (3) rebroadcast over local stations of 
programs from United States short-wave sta- 
tions; (4) domestic long-wave broadcasts of 
local productions in the various countries; 
(5) transcribed programs shipped to local 
stations for domestic broadcast; (6) coopera- 
tion with the United States advertisers who 
sponsor radio broadcasts. 

The Office has cooperated with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in developing and pro- 
graming two international networks with 
outlets in the various American republics. 

(c) Motion pictures 

A program of production and distribution 
of 16 mm. nontheatrical films is in operation. 
Content of the films for distribution in the 
American republics centers around the United 
States war program and subjects dealing with 
hemisphere cooperation. 

Through the cooperation of the five news- 
reel companies, an extensive program of dis- 
tribution of newsreels of inter-American sig- 
nificance has been undertaken. 

Members of the motion-picture industry are 
cooperating wholeheartedly with the Office 
in connection with commercial feature pic- 
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tures both individually and through the Mo- 
tion Picture Society for the Americas, Inc, 


(d) Science and education 


The program of education in the field of 
inter-American affairs has been an integral 
part of the work of the Office since its incep- 
tion. Both an immediate and a long-term 
purpose are being served through such a pro- 
cram, which is designed to help forge bonds 
of mutual understanding and appreciation 
which form the basis cf a close cooperative 
approach to joint problems. 

3. Trade and commercial 


This department has been devoted to varl- 
ous war activities, such as the elimination of 
Axis commercial interests in Latin America, 
and to measures designed to improve the 
transportation of strategic materials over 
heavily burdened transportation systems, par- 
ticularly railroads. It has not engaged in 
the procurement of strategic materials. Sen- 
ator BUTLER has erroneously attributed to this 
Office the program for the growing of crypto- 
stegia and sisal in Haiti. 

In addition, based upon the premise that 
trade relations between nations are of vital 
importance to their friendship and coopera- 
tion, this department is working to promote 
better trade relations and better understand- 
ing between the businessmen of the United 
States and of the other American republics. 

As of June 30, 1943, this department had 
expended an aggregate of $1,635,736. 

At the present time the activities of the 
Office are primarily concentrated in the fol- 
lowing fields: 


(a) Inter-American economic development 


The American republics have a great in- 
terest in their future economic relationships 
with the United States. Believing that, both 
for the present and for future trade develop- 
ment, it is of great importance that the pri- 
vate businessmen of the hemisphere shall 
have relationships of friendship and coopera- 
tion, the Office maintains a close working re- 
lationship with the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission of which Mr. Rockefeller is 
chairman, This commission, which is an 
international body, is affiliated with local na- 
tional commissions composed of leading busi- 
nessmen in*the United States and in each of 
the American republics, 

Looking toward the same objective is the 
Mexican-American Commission for Economic 
Cooperation created as a result of the meet- 
ing of President Roosevelt and President 
Avila Camacho in April 1943. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is Vice Chairman of this Commission. 


(b) Transportation 


In the field of transportation problems 
both of an immediate and long-term char- 
acter are dealt with in close collaboration 
with other Government agencies concerned. 
One of the principal objectives of this de- 
partment is the correlation of the movement 
of goods by water, highway, rail, and air. 
Railroad maintenance and technical advance- 
ment in areas which supply the United States 
with critical materials are other important 
objectives. 

For example, a program was undertaken to 
assist the Mexican Government in raising the 
technical efficiency of its national railway 
system in order to meet the increasing ton- 
nage demands resulting from the war activi- 
ties of Mexico and the United States. A 
technical mission, including mechanical, 
track, and transportation technicians was 
sent to Mexico to aid the Mexican railroads 
in carrying the increased load of strategic 
and critical materials necessary to the United 
Nations’ war effort. The program is intensi- 





*Excludes expenditures of $770,846 which 
have been classified as made to facilitate pro- 
curement of strategic and critical materials 
by other agencies. 
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fying the use of existing railroad facilities 
thereby reducing the amount of material 
supplied from the United States. 

Senator Butter in his report has referred to 
this project as a $100,000,000 program. To 
June 30 it had cost $771,000. The total funds 
available for this project (but not all com- 
mitted) are $7,500,000. 

Similar technical missions are advising the 
Governments of Bolivia and Ecuador in con- 
nection with their similar transportation 
problems arising out of the increased loads 
of vital materials which they must carry and 
the inability of the United States to export 
to them new equipment and repair parts. 


(c) Industrial training administration 


Another activity in this area of great im- 
portance has been the administration of trade 
scholarships. This program gives practical 
experience and training to outstanding young 
men of the other American republics in in- 
dustries in the United States. Expenses for 
a year’s training are paid by United States 
firms which are cooperating in the program, 
Several hundred firms in such fields as con- 
struction and road building, transportation, 
mining, communications, commerce, finance, 
and agriculture are cooperating. 


General expenditures 


General expenditures made by this Office 
as of June 30, 1943, for projects and adminis- 
tration are as follows: 

General projects, $572,927. 

Administration, $5,080,489. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CoMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1943. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLag, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR McKELLaR: This is with re- 
spect to the report of the Honorable Hucu A. 
BuTLer to the Senate relative to expenditures 
by the United States in Central and South 
American countries. 

A table of Commodity Credit Corporation 
expenditures affecting other American re- 
publics during the fiscal years 1942-44 is 
enclosed. The table sets forth by fiscal years 
and types of transactions (including adminis- 
trative expenditures) the expenditures made 
through October 31, 1943, and those which, 
prior to the issuance of Executive Order 
9385 transferring certain functions from the 
War Food Administration to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, it was contemplated 
would be made through June 30, 1944. 

The statement is made in Senator BuTLER’s 
report with reference to benefits derived by 
Mexico from United States expenditures, that 
Mexico's share of cotton subsidies is esti- 
mated at $3,600,000, of wheat subsidies 
at $4,800,000, and of flour subsidies at 
$5,300,C00. The report indicates that these 
subsidies are paid by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The Senator apparently 
refers here to the so-called export subsidy 
programs carried out in accordance with con- 
gressional direction pursuant to section 32 of 
Public Law No. 320, Seventy-fourth Congress 
(7 U. S. C. 612c). These programs are not 
carried out with funds of Commodity Credit 
Corporation but with funds appropriated by 
or for the purposes of section 32. Under such 
programs, subsidies are paid only to United 
States exporters of the commodity concerned 
upon proof of exportation. Although the 
amounts shown in the report are attributed 
to Mexico, actually the figures used by the 
Senator represent estimates of total cbliga- 
tions affecting all South and Latin-American 
republics for the fiscal years 1941, 1942, and 
1943. These estimates were furnished to the 
Senator by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the Department of Agriculture by 
letter of June 12, 1943. The Senator was in- 
formed at that time that total export sub- 
sidies on cctton products, wheat and wheat 
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flour exported to all South and Latin-Ameri- 
can republics were estimated at $3,598,665 for 
the fiscal year 1941, $4,820,070 for the fiscal 
year 1942 and $5,300,000 for the fiscal year 1943. 
Under his recapitulation of total Latin- 
American expenditures, commitments, and 
purchases by the United States, which ap- 
pears at the end of the report, the Senator 
shows the following as item number (11): 


Administration of Sugar Act of 1937—United 
States subsidy and expense of administra- 
tion of Sugar Act of 1937 for benefit of 
Cuban, Puerto Rican, and other Latin- 
American countries’ sugar-production aid 
and quota maintenance 


TD id ain acai ate wctegeinns $35, 000, 000 
thet picid ste Can acnlbnaediteeataticiia 47, 462, 910 
NS ies cca ginniin dicho omaptibalaneniinns 63, 883, 060 


Source: Tabulation of items in the Budget 
of the United States Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, p. 303. 


This item, in virtually identical form, is 
repeated later in the same recapitulation as 
item (62). The Senator states that the sums 
shown are expended for the benefit of “Cuban, 
Puerto Rican, and other Latin-American 
countries.” Actually no payments are made 
under the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 1131 ff.), in foreign countries, the 
application of the act being expressly con- 
fined to the continental United States and 
the Territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. See section 307 of the 
Sugar Act (7 U. S. C. 1137). ‘The justifica- 
tion for including in a recapitulation of 
“Latin-American” expenditures payments 
made only in the United States and its Ter- 
ritories is not apparent. Moreover, aside 
from the fact that the inclusion of these 
expenditures in the recapitulation would not 
appear to be warranted, the same sums shown 
in item (11) are repeated by the Senator in 
item (62) in arriving at his grand total of 
$3,064,066,470.40. The deduction of items (11) 
and (62) from the recapitulation would re- 
duce the grand total by some $292,690,000. 

With respect to the purchase of the 1942, 
1943, and 1944 Cuban sugar crops, which is 
mentioned at several points in the report, it 
should be stated that the conclusion of these 
purchases was a matter of urgent war neces- 
sity, both in order to obtain necessary sugar 
supplies and necessary supplies of industrial 
alcohol. The price paid not only has been a 
reasonable one, but has remained the same, 
2.65 cents per pound, under each of the three 
purchase contracts entered into with the 
Cubans. This price is practically the same 
as that paid in the open market for such 
sugar prior to the war. As a result, sugar 
is one of the few commodities in which there 
has been no appreciable rise in price under 
the pressure of wartime demands. 

As is indicated in the report, total pur- 
chases of the 1942, 1943, and 1944 Cuban 
sugar crops will approximate $592,000,000. 
This figure represents the total amount obli- 
gated under the Cuban sugar purchase con- 
tracts. However, based on Commodity Credit 
Corporation's experience in the handling of 
previous crops, it is contemplated that only 
about one-half of this amount will have been 
paid out when the entire 1944 Cuban sugar 
crop has been shipped, and the amount so 
paid out will be fully recovered upon the 
sale of such sugar to domestic refiners. The 
remainder of the $592,000,000 will have been 
expended by private business which pur- 
chases the sugar from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, but makes payment therefor di- 
rectly to the Cubans in satisfaction of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s obligation under 
the Cuban sugar purchase contracts. 

While the entire amount paid by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to Cuban growers 
for the purchase of sugar will be recovered 
the Corporation will sustain losses due to the 
absorption of a portion of the increase in 
transportation. costs above those prevailing 
in the pre-war period. Through October 31, 
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1943, such losses have amounted to $22,201,- 
096.04, and additional losses on. the 1943 and 
1944 crops of sugar are estimated at $15,- 
000,000. 

It may be noted that the figure $289,755,- 
711 appearing in item 1 of the recapitulation 
at the end of the report apparently includes 
the amount paid to date under the Cuban 
purchase contracts. This amount is also in- 
cluded in the $592,000,000 total of item 177. 
This inclusion constitutes an apparently un- 
justifiable duplication. 

The purchase prices of commodities im- 
ported from the Latin-American republics 
by Commodity Credit Corporation, plus nor- 
mal cost of importation to the United States, 
have, without material exception, not ex- 
ceeded the market or ceiling prices for such 
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prices for commodities imported from the 
Latin-American republics, like those of com- 
modities produced domestically or imported 
from other parts of the world, have, of course, 
risen sharply due to extreme shortage of sup- 
ply and almost unlimited wartime demand. 
It can be safely said, however, that the prices 
paid under Commodity Credit Corporation 
procurement programs have been substan- 
tially less than those which would have been 
paid under competitive buying conditions 
and without price ceilings. By substituting, 
in many cases, the Government as the sole 
buyer and by the imposition of domestic ceil- 
ing prices, the Government has saved the 
public many millions of dollars. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. B. Hutson, 


commodities in the United States. Wartime President, 


Commodity Credit Corporation—Expenditures affecting other American republics during 
fiscal years 1942-44 


[In thousands of dollars} 




















Fiscal ycar 1944 





Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1942 | year 1943 


Estimated 
Nov. 1, 1943,| Total, fis- 
through 


Type of transaction Actual 





June 30, 1944 
1944 
Purchase of commodities: 
Direct purchases by Commodity Credit Corporation... 85, 000 250, 000 
Transferred from Defense Supplies Corporation........ 101, 200 0 
Total purchases of commodities represents purchases 
made for the purpose of resale or for stock piling__.- 186, 200 250, 000 


Loans: Represents loans made in eonnection with pro- 
grams aflecting other American republics_.............-- 180 200 
Capital investments: The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has not made any capital investments in or for other 
PE sis cian didibdicinbs hitunsieniAininne 0 0 
Cost of equipment sent to other American republics: 

Represents equipment which was sold at cost to other 

American republics to assist in development of agri- 

cultural commodities for sale to and importation by the 

SPINNING: 5 «asks usncsi.athusis ia lngihddeaecalsielieiiaiees Rinneabeaebamadiiiaane 
Administrative expenses in other American republics: 

Represents expenditures made in other American re- 

publics for salaries, travel, rent, communication services, 

equipment, supplies, and other expemses______..........- 
Administrative expenses in the United States: Represents 

expenditures made in the United States for salaries, 

travel, rent, communication services, equipment, sup- 

plies, and other expenses in carrying out programs affect- 

ing other American republics...............-.ccceee--ee- 
Memorandum items: 

iG SE STIIIOD, ic cnccinmmnavitibandbtetidiianeiins 





! Represents amount budgeted for expenditures for period Nov. 1 through June 30, 1944. This amount will be re- 
duced depending upon date of transfer of foreign purchase activities to the Foreign Economic Administration pursuant 






























to Executive Order 9385 dated Oct. 6, 1943. 
(Prepared Dec. 7, 1943). 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me for 
@ moment or two? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed, I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. I intend to maintain 
my reputation for brevity, but I feel that 
it is perfectly proper for me to say a few 
words at this time so that in the REc- 
ORD my remarks will be printed in con- 
nection with what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has had to say today. 


In the first place, I want to explain to 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see the reason for my absence from the 
session during a part of the time when 
he was speaking. It was necessitated be- 
cause of my having made an appointment 
that could not be broken. I explained to 
the acting minority leader my absence 
from the floor. So I want the Senator 
to know that it was not due to the fact 
that I was not interested in his report. 
I shall read it with a great deal of inter- 
est and care, 


ee Ss. ee ee ee ee ee oe 


I desire to stress the fact, at least, that 
my report in no respect or detail any- 
where was intended to be a reflection 
either upon the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or any repre- 
sentative of the departments of gov- 
ernment that have had anything to do 
with expenditures of money: be they war 
expenditures or nonwar expenditures, in 
South America or elsewhere. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee mentioned men 
whom I consider to be on my list of 
friends, I hope to the same extent they 
are on the list of friends of the distin- 
guished Senator; and his opinion of those 
men can be no higher than the opinion of 
them held by me. 


I want to commend the distinguished | 


Senator from Tennessee for the won- 
derful work he has done in guarding 
governmental expenditures along cer- 
tain lines in our own country. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has stressed the 
point that I referred to $6,000,000,000 of 
boondoggling expenditures. I think in 
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my remarks the other day I made it very 
plain that I was in hearty agreement 
with the bulk of the expenditures which 
have been made, and I took exception 
in my report to only a portion of the ex- 
penditures, so that the Senator from 
Tennessee and others interested might 
see the entire picture. 

If we undertake a tremendous expendi- 
ture for war-program projects of that 
kind in Latin-American countries, then 
may I ask is it necessary that we con- 
tinue expenditures on other projects in 
Latin America which we consider non- 
essential here at home? I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee has 
taken the leadership in this body to do 
away with several programs which were 
initiated and followed during the last 8 
or 10 years, such as C. C. C., N. Y. A., and 
W.P.A. I believe all those activities have 
been discontinued here at home. In my 
report I listed projects in South and Cen- 
tral America which are exactly compa- 
rable to those projects which we, our- 
selves, thought we could not afford in 
the United States. May I ask, Can the 
American taxpayer afford to pay for such 
projects in other lands any more than he 
can afford to pay for them here at home? 

I appreciate the charitable treatment 
the distinguished Senator has given me 
today, and I am sure that he would be 
perfectly willing to permit me an oppor- 
tunity to study the figures he has put in 
the Recorp and to make a more detailed 
statement at some future time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be delighted 
to have the Senator do so. 

I omitted something that I should have 
stated a while ago in connection with 
what I think the Senator has asked me. 
The Senator will recall that in his report 
and in his magazine article, too, he said 
something about our having given several 
ships to Cuba. I neglected to say that 
the Senator is entirely mistaken about 
that. We have not given any ships to 
Cuba. The Senator will recall, as the 
Senate will recall, that not long after the 
war started Germany, with her subma- 
rines, was sinking our ships in the Carib- 
bean Sea. Under an arrangement with 
Cuba we loaned her 12 ships, as I 
recall—— 

Mr.BUTLER. Submarine chasers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Submarine chasers, 
which have done splendid work. They 
were manned by Cubans. Of course, 
they do not have that many now because 
the submarine warfare has been reduced 
by, I think, 80 percent, but it is true that 
when the war ends each and every one 
of those ships will be returned to the 
United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. I may say in connec- 
tion with that particular item that I 
talked with members of the United 
States forces, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps, when I was in Habana, and it was 
their opinion that we would have gained 
much more had we retained those ships, 


~Manned them by our officers and sailors, 


and kept them under our own control, 
and that it was more or less an item of 
wastefulness that we turned them over to 
others to handle. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The answer to that 
is that they have successfully managed 
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them and that our oil tankers are not now 
being submarined. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall 
not extend my remarks longer, but I do 
not believe I should take my seat without 
paying my respects to several gentlemen 
whom the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee has named, and whom he says 
I have indicted. I do not think I have 
done so, because I respect them as highly 
ashedoes. Secretary Hullisone. Jesse 
Jones is another, and I think he is just 
as good a banker as the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee considers him. 
If my memory serves me correctly, the 
Senator from Tennessee had objections, 
more violent, perhaps, than mine, to 
much of the program that has been 
under way in some of our neighbor coun- 
tries to the south, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Just a moment. It 
was when I was in Mexico City that I 
first heard that the B. E. W. had been 
closed up, due to strenuous objection, I 
am told, Jesse Jones had to much of the 
program that was under way. I heard 
that another reorganization was made 
whereby certain parties in control were 
turned out, and control was given to an- 
other gentleman, who I think will per- 
haps do a much better job of administer- 
ing the program than would those who 
previously had it in hand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
read Mr. Jones’ report, which will be in 
the Recorp tomorrow, he will find an 
answer to what he says. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall not only read 
the report, but I shall also take into 
consideration what Mr. Jones has told 
me. 

Mr. GILLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARELEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Mc- 
FarRLAND in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Earlier in the day the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEt- 
LAR] asked unanimous consent that his 
statement today in regard to the so- 
called Butler report be made a part of 
the Senate document heretofore ordered 
to be printed, embodying the remarks, or 
report, or whatever it may be called, of 
the Senator from Nebraska. It seems to 
me that, in ordinary fairness, that should 
be done. Those who read one should 
be able to read the other, and make up 
their own minds about which is correct, 
or whether either of them is correct. The 
report that was ordered printed as a 
Senate document will go to one set of 
people, and the other may go to an en- 
tirely different set, and each group, read- 
ing the version it receives, will have only 
one side of the question. 

Of course, a motion would be in order 
to rescind the order by which the original 
Butler report was made a Senate docu- 
ment. I do not want to make a motion 
of that kind, nor does the Senator from 
Tennessee, but it seems to me that in 
common, ordinary fairness to the Ameri- 
can people the two statements, one by the 
Senator from Nebraska and one by the 
Senator from Tennessee, should be print- 








ed together as a Senate document. The 
document has not as yet been printed; 
it is still in the form of galley proof, 
which the Senator from Nebraska has, 
and what I am suggesting could readily 
be done. I hope the Senator from 
Maine—who, I suppose, was acting for 
the Senator from Nebraska; I do not 
know whether he has any particular in- 
terest in the matter—I hope, indeed, that 
the Senator from Nebraska himself will 
recognize the fairness of printing both 
these statements together. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee 
would hardly want his figures to go out 
in conjunction with a report which he 
claims is so erroneous as the report I 
submitted. I should think he would 
wish to dignify his report by making it 
a separate document. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am afraid the Sen- 
ator is now being facetious or specious; 
there is not much difference. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from 
Tennessee has had 2 weeks in which to 
study the figures I submitted. I have 
not had the opportunity even of hearing 
all the report the Senator from Tennes- 
see has made, and I think that in all fair- 
ness the leader should wait for a few 
days to give me opportunity at least to 
look over the report. I may be per- 
fectly willing to accede to his request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am perfectly will- 
ing to wait, but I will say-—— 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I yielded to the Senator 
from Kentucky for a specific purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator 
will let us finish this discussion. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I did not yield fora 
long colloquy and controversy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wanted merely to 
state, if the Senator will yield to me an- 
other moment or two, that the whole 
report of the Senator from Nebraska 
was ordered printed as a Senate docu- 
ment without anyone in the Senate 
reading it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not ask to attach 
it to some other document. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is true the Sena- 
tor did not. If this matter is not to be 
printed at once, if it can remain in its 
present status of being in galley proof, 
as it now is, for a few days, until the 
Senator looks into the matter—— 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will let 
it abide that way, we will talk it over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 1544) authorizing the acquisi- 
tion and conversion or construction of 
certain auxiliary vessels, landing craft, 
and district craft for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3741) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain 
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public works, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3741) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE TREATY- 
MAKING PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, early 
in February of this year I introduced in 
the Senate three joint resolutions, each 
of which presented a proposal to amend 
the Constitution of the United States in 
the provision relating to the treaty-mak- 
ing power and the ratification of treaties. 
In May last I introduced an additional 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment on the same subject matter. These 
four proposals each dealt with the sub- 
ject in a way different from the others, 
and my thought in offering the four al- 
ternative proposals was that the whole 
matter could be in the hands of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary for study and consideration. 
Each of the four proposals embodied 
suggestions that had been made from 
time to time by students of our treaty- 
making history. At the time of the in- 
troduction of the fourth proposal, I took 
the time of the Senate to discuss at some 
length the reasons which animated me in 
taking this introductory action, and, at 
the same time, I reviewed in some detail 
the events leading up to the adoption of 
this provision of our Constitution. The 
able Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary very promptly referred 
these four resolutions to a subcommittee 
of very able constitutional lawyers, 
Members of this body, under the chair- 
manship of the eminent senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

More than 10 months have elapsed 
since the introduction of the first reso- 
lutions, and I believe that no action has 
as yet been taken with reference to them. 
I say this not by way of criticism of the 
members of the subcommittee, because I 
am fully aware that each and every one 
of them has been deeply engrossed in 
the legislative work incident to a host of 
other pressing problems. But, Mr. 
President, within a comparatively few 
weeks many of the State legislatures of 
the Nation will have assembled in their 
various legislative halls. Many of them 
will be meeting in biennial sessions. If 
an amendment to the treaty-making 
provisions of the Constitution is to be 
ratified by the requisite number of State 
legislatures in time to be of real benefit 
in the making of treaty agreements fol- 
lowing the termination of the present 
war, it is extremely important that 
amendatory resolutions initiated by the 
Congress be acted on in time for presen- 
tation to these several State assemblies. 

It is because of my deep conviction 
that action of this amendatory kind is 
imporiant, if not imperative, that I again 
rise to urge the consideration of the mat- 
ter and prompt action by the Senate. 
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Once more I wish to make some general 
observations on the subject matter. In so 
doing, I shall repeat many of the things 
I have said on this floor, but I feel justi- 
fied in so doing because some months 
have elapsed since I spoke on the subject. 
Furthermore, I wish to supplement some 
of the things which I said then, and this 
supplementary matter would lose some- 
thing of its force if I did not closely con- 
nect it with the historical field of study. 
Before entering into the discussion, how- 
ever, I wish to make my apology to the 
eminent constitutional lawyers who are 
Members of this body for presuming to 
discuss these abstruse legal matters 
when so many of my colleagues are in- 
finitely better informed than am I. 

As old as the history of civilization and 
its literature is the expression, “in time 
of peace prepare for war.” This expres- 
sion has been proved to be basically true 
hundreds of times. I wish to rephrase 
the expression in a way which, under 
the present conditions of the world, car- 
ries equal or greater truth. In time of 
war, prepare for peace. Because of the 
firm conviction of millions of our citi- 
zens as to the wisdom contained in those 
words, there has been widespread dis- 
cussion throughout our Nation during 
the past year with particular reference 
to various proposals, plans, and sugges- 
tions looking to the world’s peace—se- 
curity after the present war has termi- 
nated. Recognizing that the detailed 
lines, shades, and colors of the post-war 
picture cannot be drawn or even envi- 
sioned at this time, every American citi- 
zen who gives thought to the world 
situation knows that after hostilities 
have ceased, immediate action will be 
necessary, looking to the solution of a 
host of problems covering every phase 
of international relationships—political, 
economic, financial, sociological, and 
commercial. They further know that it 
is possible to take limited action now 
while hostilities still rage, looking to a 
mitigation of the difficulties and dangers 
of post-war planning and post-war ad- 
justments. In line with this thinking, 
the Senate of the United States has re- 
cently by a vote but little short of una- 
nimity registered approval of a resolu- 
tion submitted by the distinguished 
chairman of our Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, looking to peace security in the 
post-war era. This resolution was the 
culmination of months of careful 
thought, study, and labor on the part of 
members of that committee under the 
unusually able and thoughtful guidance 
and judgment of its chairman. The 
House of Representatives also within the 
past few months has given an all but 
unanimous expression of approval of in- 
ternational cooperation for peace secu- 
rity. In addition to these tremendously 
important steps which have been taken, 
another committee of this body, under 
the astute leadership and guidance of 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE] has been for weeks engaged in 
laborious study of plans for economic 
soundness and security in the period 
after the armies have ceased to battle. 

But, Mr. President, there is still an- 
other step which can be taken now and 
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which, in my opinion, it is essential to 
take now, in order to save this Nation 
from turmoil and dissension which might 
seriously impede post-war rehabilitation. 
I do not hesitate to say further that fail- 
ure to recognize certain difficulties in 
connection with the ratification of trea- 
ties of peace and agreements incident 
thereto might well bring irremediable 
disaster to our post-war efforts. 

Whenever and however anc wherever 
this war stops, each and all the nations 
concerned will be parties to a treaty of 
peace. Whether this peace compact is 
imposed or negotiated, its provisions will 
most certainly outline the pattern for 
war adjustments, and its form must be 
approved under the methods and sys- 
tems provided in the constitutions of the 
various signatories. No nation will have 
a greater stake in the provisions of this 
peace treaty and its supplemental com- 
pacts than the United States of America. 
Before I take my seat, I shall try to pre- 
sent a picture of a situation which might 
conceivably confront the Nation, should 
there be hesitancy or confusion in the 
selection of the instrument or instru- 
ments under which the international 
agreements are negotiated. I shall al- 
lude to a possible situation under which 
no formal treaty of peace is planned, 
signed, or completed. But before 
speaking specifically of this possible con- 
tingency, I wish once more to review 
some of the historica] phases of treaty 
making in our Nation with a view to 
supporting my own conviction that we 
have not made the necessary preparation 
for the negotiation of the necessary in- 
ternational egreements for peace and for 
political and economic security. 

I yield to no one, Mr. President, in my 
admiration and almost reverence for the 
immortal document of our fundamental 
and organic law, the Federal Constitu- 
tion. I realize fully the truth of the oft- 
repeated statement that our Constitu- 
tion was not intended to be a govern- 
mental strait jacket, that it is not a static 
thing, but wholly dynamic in that its 
cardinal principles can, by wise, judi- 
cious, and judicial interpretation, be ap- 
plied to the changed and changing needs 
of a great people. But there are certain 
provisions in our Constitution which 
were adopted to meet the exigencies and 
conditions then extant, and that do not 
and cannot properly meet and solve all 
the varying problems that more than a 
century and a half of phenomenal de- 
velopment of our country has posed. 

The fathers of the Constitution recog- 
nized this and provided slow but very 
certain methods for change and amend- 
ment. In the way they provided we have 
met the demand for discarding most of 
the cumbersome machinery of the 
original conception of the electoral col- 
lege. In this way we have discarded the 
original methods for selection of United 
States Senators. In this way we have 


discarded the unwieldy machinery for ~ 


the assembling of the Congress, which, 
while meeting the needs of a century ago, 
became senseless and burdensome as the 
Nation and its means of communication 
and transportation developed. 
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But, Mr. President, unless we initiate 
action soon, our country will find itself 
face to face with the necessity for con- 
sideration of the most vital treaty agree- 
ments which ever have been, and per- 
haps ever will be, presented to our Nation, 
and, at the same time, find the means 
and methods for such consideration de- 
signed for conditions and situations of a 
century and a half ago. Furthermore, 
we must consider that even that anti- 
quated machinery was based on concep- 
tions and conditions which have long 
since ceased to exist. We shall find also 
that even that machinery was a compro- 
mise design adopted in the attempt to 
reach an accord on strongly held and 
strongly contended viewpoints. We shall 
find further that as a consequence of 
the compromise, the machinery de- 
veloped such faults that, over the years, 
interpretations have been made by suf- 
ferance, rather than by clearly accepted 
decision and conclusion. We shall find 
that some of the most eminent thinkers 
of the Nation in the judicial and legisla- 
tive branches have held divergent views 
as to the proper interpretation of the 
constitutional treaty provisions. We 
shall find that, in all too many instances, 
treaty pacts and agreements of tremen- 
dous importance and great potential 
value to the Nation have been rejected, 
amended, or allowed to lapse because of 
the absence of clear interpretive under- 
standing. 


We have repeated historical instances 
of various Presidents abandoning treaties 
which have been negotiated after long 
and careful preparation, as the result of 
their distrust or chagrin over delays and 
changes or failure of approval, rather 
than continuing efforts to renegotiate 


them or to present them for reconsidera- 
tion. 


We could not fight and win this war 
today with the ox teams, the muskets, 
and the sailing vessels of the wars of 
the Revolutionary period, and we cannot 
easily secure the goals of our peace ef- 
forts through use of the antiquated 
tools provided in 1787 for the negotia- 
tion and ratification of international 
pacts and agreements. 

Let me be more explicit. It is some- 
what startling for us to realize that a 
treaty of peace or a treaty of accord 
and cooperation could conceivably be 
rejected by 17 Members of the United 
States Senate. It is by no means prob- 
able that this would occur, but it is 
mathematically possible. Forty-nine 
Members of this body constitute a 
quorum with full authority to consider 
a treaty submitted to it, and 17 of the 
49 could prevent approval by two-thirds 
of those present, as required by ‘our 
present constitutional provision. It is 
even more startling to realize that 17 
Senators could be Members representing 
States which, under the 1940 census, 
have no more than approximately one- 


‘twelfth of the Nation’s population. I 


say, Mr. President, that such a situa- 
tion is extremely improbable, but again 
I say that it is mathematically and 
constitutionally possible that the Sena- 
tors representing but one-twelfth of the 
population of the United States could 
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prevent the exercise of the will and | even reluctant to admit the necessity for 


judgment of the other eleven-twelfths of 
the population as reflected in its repre- 
sentation here, and let us further con- 
sider that the judgment of eleven- 
twelfths of the population would be 
thwarted even when coupled with the 
will, the wish, the decision, and the pur- 
pose of the executive department repre- 
sented in a treaty presented to the 
United States Senate for ratification. 

I have just directed attention to the 
obstructive force of a minority based on 
population. How much more dangerous 
and destructive would be a situation 
where all the efforts of our executive de- 
partment and the will and wish of two- 
thirds of this body, less one, could be 
thwarted by a small group of Senators 
who were offensively partisan, or by a 
similar small group of arbitrary radicals, 
or by a similar small group of hard- 
headed reactionaries, or by any other 
group, small and compact, motivated by 
partisan antagonisms, political preju- 
dices, or personal antagonism and ill 
will against an Executive, based on the 
resentments which found their genesis 
in campaign contentions, patronage dis- 
tribution, or equally unworthy situa- 
tions. I do not think so meanly of any 
of my colleagues in this body as to be- 
lieve that they would be actuated by 
any such despicable motives, but I can- 
not close my eyes to the record of our 
national history, and I am convinced 
that we should not approach the parlous 
period following the cessation of hostili- 
ties without making every effort to 
clarify beyond the peradventure of mis- 
construction and misinterpretation the 
provisions of our Federal Constitution 
relating to the negotiation and ratifica- 
tion of treaties. 

What were some of the reasons for the 
anomalous treaty provisions of our Con- 
stitution? Why did the framers depart 
from the almost unbroken record where- 
by the handling of international com- 
pacts among sovereign nations had been 
for centuries wholly an Executive func- 
tion? Why did it become, under our pro- 
cedure, a joint executive and legislative 
function? When it thus became a joint 
function, why was it that the islative 
relationship was limited to the Senate 
alone? What were the reasons for the 
very unusual requirement of approval of 
treaties by two-thirds of the Senators 
present? 

Answers to all these questions are 
readily furnished when we review the de- 
bates of the Constitutional Convention 
on this subject matter. First, we should 
recall that at the time of the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, the colonists were impelled to that 
drastic action in large measure, at least, 
by bitter resentment against the British 
monarch, This bitterness was directed 
almost wholly against the executive 
branch of the British Government, and 
it will be recalled how large a portion of 
the Declaration of Independence was de- 
voted to an enumeration of the injustices 
by George ITI and the encroachments on 
the rights of British subjects by the King. 
Some of the members of the Constitu- 
‘ional Convention, 13 years later, were 





a national executive of any kind. They 
planned, rather, for the exercise of such 
central powers as were necessary by a 
national congress of the sovereign States. 
Even some of those whe admitted the 
need for a national executive officer in- 
sisted that the powers to be conferred 
on such an officer must be few, indeed. 
Some of the first drafts proposed for a 
Federal Constitution reflected this deeply 
rooted suspicion of and antagonism to a 
powerful Executive. 

Then it also should be recalled that 
few, indeed, of our revolutionary leaders 
considered that they were setting up a 
new nation. On the contrary, they be- 
lieved that they were establishing inde- 
pendence for 13 sovereign nations whose 
association as a group was to be limited 
to matters essential to mutual safety 
from foreign aggression. 

Consider, Mr. President, the specific 
language of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: 

These united Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States. 


Again: 

That as free and independent States, they 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent States may of right do. 


On the accepted concept, then, that 
Senators are ambassadors of sovereign 
States, with full rights in those States to 
determine war and peace, is there any 
wonder that there should have existed 
such strong antagonism to the thought 
of a central or national excutive clothed 
with treaty-making power? 

As a matter of history, some of the 
early drafts of proposals for the Con- 
stitution gave the almost exclusive 
treaty-making authority to a senate. 
The Pinckney draft, introduced almost 
at the beginning of the discussion, lodged 
all but complete control of foreign affairs 
and international relationships in a sen- 
ate. Under that draft the only powers 
in the foreign field to be exercised by 
a President were to receive the ministers 
of foreign nations and to correspond 
with the executives of the different 
States. 

I have just tried to direct attention 
to the prevalent concept of 13 inde- 
pendent States at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence. 
Let us direct our thoughts to a period 
2 years later, when the Articles of Con- 
federation, covering the purpose of the 
union of those States, was adopted. I 
quote from the Articles of Confeder- 
ation: 

Each State retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not by this 
Confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled. 


By the same document those express 
delegations of power to the central au- 
thority, while providing for the determi- 
nation of peace and war and conferring 
authority to enter into treaties and alli- 
ances, were made, not to an Executive 
authority, but to Congress. The dele- 
gation was made in article 9, but was 
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under the specific restriction that no 
treaty of alliance or declaration of war 
could be made without the assent of 
nine States. All voting was to be by 
States, each State to have but one vote. 
In that provision we shall see, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the first presentation of the two- 
thirds concept. War and peace and the 
making of treaties with foreign nations 
were to be functions of the representa- 
tives of the Confederation in Congress 
assembled; and probably through a re- 
surgence of the fear that the more pow- 
erful States in the alliance might en- 
croach on the prerogatives of the weaker 
States, the provision was made that nine 
of the States must assent through their 
Representatives in the Congress. Nine of 
the States constituted two-thirds of the 
group. 

It is especially to be noted, then, that 
when the Constitutional Convention met 
a decade later, the framers of the Con- 
stitution were accustomed to a central 
Congress in which the States themselves, 
as sovereign and independent entities, 
voted as such on a complete equality of 
voting strength and with a requirement 
that more than two-thirds of those sov- 
ereign States should concur in the nego- 
tiation of all treaties with foreign na- 
tions. Congress was the sole organ of 
government. There was no Executive; 
there was no national judiciary. Every 
treaty, then, had to be negotiated and 
adopted by the specific ambassadors of 
the associated governments, appointed 
by them respectively, and responsible to 
the agency which had selected them and 
from which they derived their power. 

The records of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and its debates further disclose 
the interesting fact that the first pro- 
posal for vesting the control of foreign 
affairs in an Executive came from that 
arch advocate of a strongly centralized 
Federal Government, Alexander Hamil- 
ton. It is recorded that on June 18, 1787, 
Hamilton arose and pleaded for a strong 
Executive, and suggested the English 
kingship as a model. He praised the 
hereditary principle, but, in deference to 
existing antagonism, suggested the elec- 
tion of a President for a life term. He 
also suggested that the Senate should 
have the sole power of declaring war, 
but that the President should be clothed 
with authority to make all treaties, with 
the advice and approbation of the Senate. 

It is interesting in connection with the 
recitation of the views of Alexander 
Hamilton to quote from certain state- 
ments of his in The Federalist, which 
show that even this advocate of strongly 
centralized Executive power recognized 
that the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate was planned, not as a postlude, but 
as a prelude to the negotiation of treaties. 
Alexander Hamilton said: 

It seldom happens in the negotiation of 
treaties of whatever nature but that perfect 
secrecy and immediate dispatch are some- 
times requisite. There are cases where the 
most useful intelligence may be obtained if 
the persons possessing it can be relieved from 
apprehensions of discovery. Those appre- 
hensions will operate on those persons 
whether they are actuated by mercenary or 
friendly motives, and there doubtless are 
many of both descriptions who would rely 
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on the secrecy of the President but who 
would not confide in that of the Senate and 
still less in that of a large popular assembly. 
The Convention have done well, therefore, 
in so disposing of the power of making trea- 
ties that, although the President must in 
forming them act by the advice and consent 
of the Senate, yet he will be able to manage 
the business of intelligence in such a man- 
ner as prudence may suggest. 


It must be particularly noted in the 
quotation which I have just cited that 
the great champion of expanded Execu- 
tive power explicitly stated that the 
President must act by the advice and 
consent of the Senate, not in ratification 
of the treaty, but in the forming thereof. 

More than 2 months later a commit- 
tee of 11 made a report to the conven- 
tion, and again made provision in its 
recommendations that the power to 
make treaties and to appoint ambassa- 
dors should be lodged in the Senate. At 
the time of this report, Mr. Madison 
stated that the Senate represented the 
States alone, and it seemed to him proper 
that the President should be at least an 
agent in the making of treaties. 

The first full debate on the subject 
took place on the question of the ratifica- 
tion of treaties by both branches of the 
Congress; and, Mr. President, one of 
the méasures I have introduced is pre- 
sented on the basis of that proposal. 
Considerable discussion was had as to 
the inconvenience of requiring that ne- 
gotiators trying to formulate a treaty 
with a foreign nation would have to 
contact Members of Congress both be- 
fore and throughout the negotiations. 
Once more Mr. Madison took the initia- 
tive, with the suggestion that treaties 
should be divided into two categories— 
peace treaties and those pertaining to 
other subjects—and that the different 
types should have different consideration 
and ratification machinery. 

The whole subject matter of treaty 
making was then referred to a com- 
mittee of five. That committee reported 
on the 4th of September, and its re- 
port contained the provision which 
finally went into the Constitution, cloth- 
ing the President with power to make 
treaties with the advice and consent of 
two-thirds of the Senators present. A 
few days later, Mr. James Wilson moved 
that the advice and consent of the House 
of Representatives should also be re- 
quired, but Roger Sherman insisted that 
the needs for secrecy and dispatch in 
the formulation of treaties were para- 
mount, and that they would be seriously 
hampered by such a provision as the 
one Mr. Wilson proposed. The conven- 
tion supported the viewpoint of Mr. 
Sherman by a vote of nine States to two 
States. 

Mr. Madison shortly after offered an 
amendment to carry out his idea of dif- 
ferentiating between the types of trea- 
ties. He moved to authorize a concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the Senate to 

ake treaties of peace, without the con- 
currence of the President. He gave it as 
his opinion that a President might derive 
so much power from a state of war that 
he might be tempted to impede the 
negotiation of a treaty of peace. That 
proposal of Mr, Madison was defeated on 
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a roll call vote—seven States to two 
States. 

Shortly after that vote, Mr. Rutledge 
and Mr. Gary offered an amendment to 
require the approval of two-thirds of all 
the Members of the Senate in order to 
ratify a treaty. They were outvoted— 
eight to three. Mr. Sherman then 
offered a motion that no treaty should 
be ratified without a majority of the 
whole number of the Senate. It is an 
interesting fact that the debate on that 
proposal, which has come to us by way of 
reports of the Convention, consists of 
two lines, as follows: “Mr. Williamson 
stated: “This will be less security than 
two-thirds, as now required.’ Mr. Sher- 
man replied: ‘It will be less embar- 
rassing.’ ” 

The proposal to limit the number re- 
quired to ratify a treaty to a majority 
of the whole membership of the Senate 
was defeated five votes to six. So it will 
be noted, Mr. President, that the pro- 
vision now found in the Constitution 
came after the presentation of a welter 
of opinion and contention, and then was 
adopted by a majority of only one vote. 
Had the representatives of the two other 
States been present, or had one of those 
present changed his vote, we should now 
have in the Constitution a provision for 
the ratification of treaties by a majority 
of the whole membership of the Senate, 
rather than a section which is now a 
part of the Constitution and which be- 
came a provision of our Federal charter 
by a vote of a majority of one, and which, 
as the record shows, was based on the 
concept of an association of sovereign 
States with equal vote and equal 
authority. : 

Former Secretary of the Navy Jo- 
sephus Daniels termed the present 
treaty-making paragraph of the.Con- 
stitution “archaic.” Former President 
Wilson expressed the opinion that the 
treaty-making power could better be 
called the “treaty-marring power.” The 
learned former Secretary of State, John 
Hay, termed this constitutional provi- 
sion “the irreparable mistake of the Con- 
stitutional Convention.” 

This same great Secretary of State is 
quoted by Henry Adams, one of our great 
historians, on the same subject. On page 
374 of Mr. Adams’ book, The Education 
of Henry Adams, he stated as follows: 

The Senate had grown more and more 
unmanageable, ever since the time of Andrew 
Johnson, and this was less the fault of the 
Senate than of the system. “A treaty of 
peace in any normal state of things,” said 
John Hay, “ought to be ratified with unanim- 
ity in 24 hours. They wasted 6 weeks in 
wrangling over this one and ratified it with 
one vote to spare. We have five or six mat- 
ters now demanding settlement. I can set- 
tle them all honorably and advantageously 
to our own side; and I am assured by leading 
men in the Senate that not one of these 
treaties, if negotiated, will pass the Senate. 
I should have a majority in every case, but a 
malcontent third would certainly dish every 


one of them. To such monstrous shape has» 


the original mistake of the Constitution 
grown in the evolution of our politics. You 
must understand, it is not merely my solu- 
tion the Senate will reject. They will re- 
ject, for instance, any treaty whatever on 
any subject with England. I doubt if they 
would accept any treaty of consequence with 
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Russia or Germany. The recalcitrant third 
would be diterently composed, but it would 
be on hand. So that the real duties of aq 
Secretary of State seem to be three: to fight 
claims upon us by other states; to press more 
or less fraudulent claims of our own citizens 
upon other countries; and to fiud offices for 
the friends-of Senators when there are none.” 


Mr. Adams then, in further discussion 
of the matter, states: 

These three foreign forces, acting with the 
regular opposition and the natural obstruc- 
tionists, could always stop action in the Sen- 
ate. The fathers had intended to neutralize 
the energy of Government and had succeed- 
ed, but their machine was never meant to 
do the work of a twenty million horsepower 
society in the twentieth century. 


But, Mr. President, in my opinion, 
whether the action was a mistake or 
whether it has proved to be a mistake in 
the light of subsequent experience, in 
either event the mistake is not irrepara- 
ble. The Founding Fathers provided the 
machinery for making in our basic docu- 
ment the necessary changes that chang- 
ing conditions and full experience might 
indicate. It is to that end that I have 
taken the initial step necessary to effec- 
tuate a change in the provisions relative 
to treaty-making power by the introduc- 
tion of the several alternative amenda- 
tory proposals. 

I have already referred to some of the 
dangers and incongruities of the present 
provision. I wish to refer to still another 
incongruous situation that pertains to 
our present method which I feel we 
might consider ridiculous if it were not 
for its tragic implications. Most, if not 
all, of our authorities agree that the 
Senate has full power under the Consti- 
tution to amend and change any treaty 
laid before it for consideration. Up to 
the year 1901, the Senate had so amend- 
ed and changed between 80 and 90 
treaties which had been placed before it, 
and because of amendments adopted by 
the Senate to these proposals, almost 
one-third of them failed entirely or were 
abandoned. 

In the following 25 years, 58 proposed 
treaties were changed by the Senate, and 
of this number, almost 40 percent were 
definitely .abandoned or discarded be- 
cause ofthese changes. Without attack- 
ing in any way this right of amendment 
and change by the Senate, let us call to 
mind that these amendments or any 
amendments can be adopted by a major- 
ity vote of a working quorum of the Sen- 
ate. In other words, the Senate can 
amend, change, emasculate, mutilate, or 
completely destroy a treaty proposal by 
a majority vote, but cannot give it ap- 
proval in any form except by a two-thirds 
vote of assent. 

It might be interesting to recall at this 
point two or three historical instances of 
the expression of irritation on the part of 
some of our Presidents as the result of 
senatorial attitudes toward pending 
treaties which were before the body for 


“ consideration. President George Wash- 


ington came before the Senate in person 
pursuant to the provision providing for 
seeking advice and consent of the Senate 
before the actual negotiation of the 
treaty. He concluded this personal visit 
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to the Senate floor in a frame of mind 
which former Senator McClay described 
in this way: 

Had it been other than the man whom I 
wish to regard as the first character in the 
world, I would have said he left with sullen 
dignity. 

Former President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1904 abandoned entirely, because of 
his displeasure over Senate action, nine 
treaties of arbitration which had been 
negotiated with certain European pow- 
ers. Former President Taft took similar 
action on somewhat similar treaties be- 
cause of the changes which the Senate 
had made by majority vote and which 
the President thought destructive of any 
value in the proposals. 

Mr. President, I shall now leave the 
field of historical reference and attempt 
to express what I conceive to be as im- 
portant a problem as ever has faced the 
American people in the light of the cer- 
tain difficulties ahead of us in fomulat- 
ing the documents under which we shall 
cooperate with other nations throughout 
the world in the many fields of interna- 
tional activity. 

I have referred to the fact that in ac- 
tivities already initiated in this body 
there is assurance that the United States 
will assume a proportionate, if not a 
leading, role in the post-war peace pro- 
tection and in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion and rebuilding. There will un- 
doubtedly be disagreement as to par- 
ticular means and methods of American 
participation. But there can be no sub- 
stantial disagreement now as to the fact 
that our participation is inevitable. But 
almost as important as the substantive 
questions of how we shall participate is 
the question of what machinery we shall 
use in this participation. There has 
been considerable debate and consider- 
able dissension over what will be the con- 
ditions of peace and what will be the na- 
ture of post-war cooperation, but very 
little has been said as to the machinery 
by which the United States will accom- 
plish its participation. And it is my be- 
lief that we cannot overemphasize the 
importance of taking necessary steps in 
the way of determining the selection of 
the means and the tools for our partici- 
pation now. 

What shall be the vehicle of American 
international cooperation? Shall it be 
by means of treaties, or shall it be by 
means of contracts which we have desig- 
nated as “Executive agreements” and 
through the implementation of these 
agreements by legislation? There is 
widespread confusion because it has 
been almost impossible to define what is 
meant by these respective terms. What 
do we mean and what does the Constitu- 
tion mean by the term “treaty”? The 
Constitution said nothing about Execu- 
tive agreements, but what definitely do 
we mean by the expression? 

Recently I picked up a little booklet 
well and concisely written by William B. 
Whittington, of the Treaty Division of 
our Department of State, which set forth 
an address delivered by Mr. Whittington 
before the Conference of Teachers of In- 
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ternational Law in 1938. On page 5 of 
this booklet, Mr. Whittington says: 
Before proceeding to a study of the various 
types of agreements and the procedure for 
their negotiation, we should have a defini- 
tion of terms. What do we mean by treaties? 
What do we mean by Executive agreements? 


Then the learned gentleman answers 
these queries as follows: 

Those international agreements which are 
submitted to the Senate of the United States 
for its advice and consent to the ratification 
thereof are deemed to be treaties in the 
constitutional sense. For general purposes it 
may be said that all those international agree- 
ments which are not made with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and which are 
made by the Executive in pursuance of the 
authority vested in him with the respect to 
the conduct of foreign relations, whether or 
not such agreements have been made under 
expressed statutory authority, are compre- 
hended within the term “Executive agree- 
ments.” 


In other words, Mr. President, instead 
of defining the difference between a 
treaty and an Executive agreement, the 
learned gentleman contented himself by 
stating that whatever is presented for 
ratification by the Senate is a treaty, and 
such agreements as are not so presented 
are Executive agreements. This would, 
of course, place the determination of 
what is or what is not a treaty entirely 
in the judgment of the Chief Executive, 
and would be predicated on what he 
chooses to send to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion or to implement without such 
ratification. This explanation, Mr. 
President, strongly reminded me of a 
friend of my boyhood who told me that 
he could inform me as to how to tell a 
male from a female pigeon. His instruc- 
tions were to put some corn down in front 
of the pigeon. If he picked it up it was a 
“he” and if she picked it up it was a “she.” 

In a debate on this floor some months 
ago on an Executive agreement which 
had been negotiated with the Republic of 
Panama the able Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart) said: 

Today there is some sign of a general at- 
tempt to guide the foreign policy of the coun- 
try b; Executive agreements. 


Mr, President, that is a gross under- 
statement of the tendency, but it is not 
and has not been confined to the present 
administration. Because an Executive 
agreement can be implemented by both 
Houses of Congress by a simple majority 
vote instead of the two-thirds vote re- 
quired for approval of a treaty by the 
Senate, this means has been used 
throughout the Nation’s history, and 
particularly so since the famous senato- 
rial battle relative to American partici- 
pation in the League of Nations. Nearly 
one-half as many Executive agreements 
have been made in the last 20 years, or 
since the First World War armistice, as 
in the 130 years of the Nation’s history 
preceding that armistice. Examples of 
these agreements were the negotiations 
to fund the war debts of Great Britain 
and other European countries, to regu- 
late radio communication with Canada, 
to alter the international courts in cer- 
tain Chinese cities, to stipulate recipro- 
cal trade with various countries, to set up 
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a mixed-claims commission for Ger- 
many, to cancel an agreement which our 
Secretary of State Lansing had made 
with Japan, and to exchange 50 destroy- 
ers for certain rights in Atlantic area 
bases. None of these was presented to 
the Senate as a treaty. Avoidance of 
Senate minority veto power over treaties 
is not at all new or novel. 

In attempts to define Executive agree- 
ments very few of the students use as a 
basis the authority for the President’s 
action in negotiating these contracts or 
understandings. Very little is said as 
to whether the agreement has been en- 
tered into by. the Chief Executive under 
his constitutional authority as Com- 
mander in Chief, or under his tonstitu- 
tional authority as Chief Executive, or 
under authority purported to be dele- 
gated to him by the Congress enabling 
him to negotiate such international 
agreements. It is also well to keep in 
mind a great difference between the 
international and domestic effect of 
all international agreements. Under 
conventional international law only 
states are subjects of international law 
and the obligations bind the states and 
not the individual as such. It is the 
state that is liable for any violation of 
international obligations whether com- 
mitted by the state or by one of its 
individuals, 

The Federal Constitution provided that 
treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United,States 
shall be the supreme law of the land and 
doubtlessly did by this provision extend 
the responsibility for the observance of 
treaties to each and every individual sub- 
ject to the Constitution. I think no one 
can dispute the further statement that a 
state is not responsible for obligations 
created by unauthorized agents, or in 
violation of its clearly established con- 
stitutional procedures and that it is the 
duty of foreign states to know these 
clearly established procedures of other 
states. A cogent example of this wou'd 
be that if a President should ratify a 
treaty which had not received the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent, the treaty would not be binding upon 
the United States and no cosignatory 
would hold it to be so. 

This brings us face to face with a very 
pertinent question: What is the positicn 
of Executive agreements under interna- 
tional law and American constitutional 
law? Is there any distinction as to 
validity of Executive agreements, inter- 
nationally or domestically, between those 
entered into by virtue of the President’s 
own authority and agreements sup- 
ported by legislation purporting to au- 
thorize or ratify the agreements? Isthe 
Executive-agreement procedure prefer- 
able to the treaty method from the point 
of view of public policy? Should the 
President act alone? Should the Presi- 
dent cooperate with Congress in enter- 
ing into Executive agreements? These 
are some of the questions that present 
themselves with regard to the use of the 
Executive agreement as an instrument 
of international accord. 

So far as the Constitution itself is con<- 
cerned, it is wholly silent on the subject 
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of so-called Executive agreements. Its 
references to treaties, however, are espe- 
cially significant. Article VI, section 2, 
in the so-called supremacy clause, states 
that the Constitution and “all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States shall be 
the supreme law of the land.” Again, in 
article ITI, section 2, the provision is made 
that “The judicial power shall extend to 
all cases in law and equity arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority.” Under 
these provisions of the Constitution there 
can be no question that a treaty negoti- 
ated as provided by the Constitution be- 
comes the supreme law of the land and 
supersedes legislation which may have 
been in existence and which contravenes 
the purposes and provisions of the sub- 
sequent treaty. The Constitution not 
only fails to define any other type of 
Executive agreement but similarly fails 
to make any other type of agreement the 
supreme law of the land or within the 
provisions of the definition of judicial 
power in article III, section 2, which I 
have just quoted. 

But, Mr. President, some of our ablest 
writers have held that authority to nego- 
tiate international agreements other 
than treaties by the Chief Executive in- 
heres in the Executive Office itself and 
is comprehended in the opening sentence 
of article III, where it is said: 

The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 


In conformity to this view, our courts 


have somewhat consistently held that the 
Constitution contemplated the use of 
international agreements other than 
treaties. In United States v. Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation (299 U. S. 304), Mr. 
Justice Sutherland said, in discussing 
treaties and international understand- 
ings and compacts: 

As a member of the family of nations, the 
right and power of the United States in that 
field are equal to the right and power of the 
other members of the international family. 


Quite recently Mr. Justice Douglas, in 
United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 230), 
said: 

A treaty is a law of the land under the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution. Such 
international compacts and agreements as 
the Litvinov assignment have a similar 
dignity. 


From the decision in the Pink case 
and other decisions it is apparent that 
the attitude of the Supreme Court in dis- 
cussing Executive agreements is to hold 
them and place them on an equal footing 
with treaties as the supreme law of the 
land under the supremacy provision of 
the Constitution. But, Mr. President, I 
am constrained to wonder whether in the 
all-important problems of the future this 
line of decisions or any other will hold 
that an international Executive agree- 
ment can modify or supersede previous 
legislation, as is the case with treaties. 

This brief discussion which I have pre- 
sented brings into the clearest of relief 
the great question of the future as to 
how the documents formulating and de- 
fining our international relationships of 
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the future are to be drawn, negotiated, 
and established. Realizing that there 
must be continued recurrence of the 
question of what international! relation- 
ships and obligations can be imposed by 
compacts other than treaties and how 
far our executive department can bind 
the Nation and its citizens in the multiple 
field of international intercourse, is it 
not imperative that we should shape our 
course as clearly and lucidly as can be 
done at this time and remove from our 
course every obstacle that might obstruct 
the successful negotiation of compacts? 
The historical evidence which I have 
cited certainly should convince us that 
our Chief Executives have been given 
much cause for being skeptical and re- 
luctant in the matter of laying interna- 
tional pacts before the Senate for ratifi- 
cation as treaties. Are we not wholly 
justified then in seeking to change the 
archaic provision of our Constitution so 
that the machinery for the negotiation 
and ratification of treaties can be 
brought within our modern concept of a 
nation acting for itself and its people 
rather than the retention of the original 
concept of the collaboration of two- 
thirds of a group of sovereign and inde- 
pendent States? 

Mr. President, I shall now speak of 
another phase of this problem which we 
are wholly justified in keeping constantly 
before us for consideration. First, I wish 
to cite the fact that at this very moment 
we are engaged in the formulation of in- 
ternational compacts which will have the 
most momentous incidence on America’s 
future and America’s liberties and re- 
sources. I shall list a dozen of these, and 
the list is not at all comprehensive: 

First. The negotiation of the United 
States relief and rehabilitation agree- 
ment. 

Second. The constitution of the United 
Nations organization for food and agri- 
culture which implements the Hot 
Springs food conference. 

Third. International trusteeship for 
German industry and properties. 

Fourth. International trusteeship of 
large property holdings and responsibili- 
ties in various colonial areas. 

Fifth. Further expansion of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

Sixth. International agency for ex- 
change stabilization, including partici- 
pation and supporting funds. 

Seventh. Proposals for an interna- 
tional investment agency. 

Eighth. International agreements in- 
volving production and distribution of 
commodities other than foods. 

Ninth. Reconstruction of devastated 
war areas. 

Tenth. International agreements on 
control of air lines and air-borne com- 
merce. 

Eleventh. International development 
of technical economic services under the 
League of Nations organization. 


Twelfth. International trade supervi- | 


sion authority. 

As if the question of how these pacts, 
or protocols, or conventions, or agree- 
ments are to be entered into in commit- 
ment of our Nation and its people were 
not of sufficient import to challenge-our 
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most cafeful thought and attention, I 
shall refer to another conceivable storm 
cloud on the international horizon to- 
ward which we are traveling. To aid in 
the prosecution of the war we have very 
properly and necessarily delegated to 
several executive agencies through the 
Chief Executive a maximum of authority 
to enable that department to carry on 
the stupendous enterprise of global war 
with a minimum of_delay, friction, and 
confusion. I refer to powers of such 
magnitude as that contained in the 
Lend-Lease Act and the War Powers Act. 
Many of these delegated authorities are, 
by the provisions of the act which made 
the delegation, limited in their exercise 
to a specified period to be determined by 
the end of the war or the war emergency. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that I 
do no disservice to my country and make 
no improper reflection on any of its offi- 
cials or agencies if I call attention to the 
fact that if we increase the difficulties of 
the executive department in entering 
into the necessary peace and economic 
treaties, we increase the possibility, even 
though remote, that the extraordinary 
powers which we have delegated can be 
extended indefinitely through the sub- 
stitution of an armistice instead of a defi- 
nite treaty of peace. It has already been 
seriously suggested that the best inter- 
est of our Nation and its allies would be 
conserved by simply suspending hostili- 
ties through a prolonged and indefinite 
armistice and to postpone for an ex- 
tended transition period of the formula- 
tion of a definite peace treaty. It has 
even been seriously contended that no 
treaty of peace would be necessary; that 
in such a period of cessation of hostilities 
as can be accomplished by an armistice, 
international agreements covering the 
whole field of post-war activity could be 
accomplished; that powers delegated for 
the period of war emergency would be 
automatically extended; that during 
such a period of armistice it would be 
necessary to keep in being and intact our 
armed forces, and that such action could 
be plausibly predicated on the fact that 
hostilities might be resumed. 

I do not wish to be understood, Mr. 
President, as suggesting or insinuating 
that anyone in a position of authority 
plans such drastic action as I have sug- 
gested, which in the last analysis would 
amount to a coup d’etat. But the mere 
fact that such a condition could exist as 
to permit an action of this kind, it seems 
to me should challenge the attention of 
every American citizen and bring a de- 
termination to canvass thoroughly and 
consider even the remotest possibility, to 
the end that we take such steps now as 
shall furnish a maximum of security 
against such a contingency. 

It is with these and similar thoughts in 
mind, Mr. President, that I have intro- 
duced the alternative resolutions to 


.which I have referred seeking to provide 


constitutional means whereby our exec- 
utive department can make and conclude 
the necessary negotiations for the par- 
ticipation of our country in its interna- 
tional role in the post-war era with the 
cooperation and support of the legisla- 
tive branch, under constitutional au- 
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thority which will not impede or obstruct 
the executive branch but will facilitate 
their labors as greatly as can be done 
consistent with the security of the Amer- 
ican people and their future. I hope, Mr. 
President, that the eminent Senators 
composing the subcommittee to which 
these resolutions have been referred will 
proceed as expeditiously as possible to 
consider not the resolutions alone, but 
the whole field of international agree- 
ments which is now with us or immedi- 
ately before us, with a view to facilitating 
our governmental agencies in the work 
they have todo. If none of the proposals 
which I have presented has merit in the 
thinking of these able jurists and states- 
men, may I venture the hope that they 
present to the Senate in lieu of the reso- 
lutions I have introduced, such proposals 
as shall give the best machinery for our 
international duties and participation 
and the best promise of a successful oper- 
ation of such machinery. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to urge 
the subcommittee as well as every Mem- 
ber of the Senate to ponder carefully the 
very serious situation confronting us 
which certainly may be alleviated, even 
if not wholly corrected by the adoption 
of any one of the amendatory resolutions 
which I have introduced. 

The Constitution made explicit pro- 
vision for the making and approval of 
treaties without defining them. 

The Constitution made treaties the 
supreme law of the land without defining 
them. 

The Constitution gave the judicial 
branch jurisdiction over questions aris- 
ing under treaties, but still without de- 
fining them. 

Our courts have held that the Execu- 
tive authority can properly be exercised 
in the formulation of pacts with foreign 
nations which are other than treaties 
without defining either a treaty or an 
Executive agreement. 

Our courts have further held that 
these Executive agreements, like treaties, 
become the supreme law of the land, and 
they still fail to define either. 

Our courts have suggested and repre- 
sentatives of the State Department have 
expressly stated that the determining 
factor as to when an international agree- 
ment becomes a treaty is that it has been 
submitted to the Senate for Senate ap- 
proval. 

If this reasoning, then, Mr. President, 
is followed to its logical conclusion, the 
question as to whether any international 
agreement shall be raised to the dignity 
of joint Executive and Senate action as 
a treaty is wholly dependent on the 
Judgment or the discretion or the whim 
of the Chief Executive then occupying 
the Presidency. It would also be a log- 
ical conclusion that a decision not to 
submit to the Senate an agreement with 
a foreign power even one of as high im- 
port as a treaty of peace, could not prop- 
erly be questioned in any judicial pro- 
ceeding for mandatory action. 

If this situation is to continue to pre- 
vail, Mr. President, then all reference to 
the treaty-making power as presented in 
our Constitution is irrelevant, super- 
fluous, and mere verbiage because no in- 
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ternational pact could be considered 
under the treaty provision, unless the 
Chief Executive saw fit to submit the pro- 
posal to the United States Senate for 
its approval. 

I refuse to believe that the fathers of 
our Constitution intended to clothe the 
executive branch with discretionary au- 
thority to subvert, ignore, or negate the 
expressed provisions set forth for the 
formulation of treaties. But unless and 
until lawyers whose legal erudition is to 
mine as the light of the sun to a tallow 
candle, shall have clarified this continu- 
ing problem, it seems wise and even es- 
sential that we prepare for the coming 
peace by removing, through such amend- 
ment as I have proposed, all logical or 
plausible excuse for the exercise of any 
real or claimed discretion by the execu- 
tive branch through either refusing or 
neglecting to submit to the United States 
Senate all treaties dealing with the peace 
security and the political, social, and eco- 
nomic security of our Nation in the post- 
war world. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the able senior Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] relative to a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment with 
respect to the making of treaties. For 
some time I have discussed this subject, 
both in the public prints and in the 
forums, and have been contemplating 
the submission of a proposed amendment 
to change the present provision of the 
Constitution requiring that two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur in the rati- 
fication of treaties, and to insert in the 
Constitution, in lieu thereof, a require- 
ment or provision that treaties may be 
ratified by a majority of the Senators 
and the Representatives present when a 
vote is taken upon the ratification of a 
treaty. 

I have incorporated in the joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, which I shall send to the 
desk, a further provision which I believe 
to be essential. That provision reads as 
follows: 

Either the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a majority vote, without 
debate, may fix the time for any vote, in- 
cluding final vote, concerning a treaty. 


Mr. President, that is very important, 
to my mind, if we are to deal with this 
subject; because the United States Sen- 
ate received the Treaty of Versailles on 
the 10th of July 1919, but it was not 
finally disposed of in this body until the 
19th of March 1920, more than 8 months 
later. 

So, Mr. President, if we are to have 
democracy in the world and in this coun- 
try, we must keep open and clear the 
channels of the democratic process; or, 
to put it another way, the machinery of 
democracy must be capable of function- 
ing without any minority having the 
power to clog or obstruct those channels 
and that machinery. 

What could be fairer, therefore, Mr. 
President, in furtherance of our principle 
of checks and balances upon the power 
conferred upon governmental officials 
than to have the power of the Executive 
in respect to the making of treaties 
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checked by a requirement that a pro- 
posed treaty shall not become in fact 
a treaty until it is ratified or concurred 
in by a majority of the present Senators, 
when a vote is had in the Senate, and 
by a majority of the present Members 
of the House of Representatives, when 
a vote is had in the House of Represent- 
atives? 

What could be fairer than to give the 
majority of either body the power, with- 
out debate, to fix the time when any 
vote concerning a treaty, including the 
time of the final vote, may be had? 

This matter is particularly important 
now, because all of us envisage that soon 
we shall be endeavoring to make the kind 
of treaty which will protect and maintain 
the peace of mankind, which is being so 
dearly bought by the men and women of 
the world. When that treaty comes back 
here at some time, Mr. President—and 
God speed the day when it will come, to 
declare world peace—we should let it be 
received by a machinery in this Congress 
which would assure it speedy considera- 
tion and speedy conclusion and not give 
the power of filibuster, not give the 
power of delay, not give the power of ob- 
struction to a little group of Senators 
who might not reflect the majority sen- 
timent of the Senate or of the House of 
Representatives or of the country. 

If we are fighting for democracy, Mr. 
President, that means the majority rules. 
At the present time a minority rules in 
the Senate with respect to the ratifica- 
tion of treaties, and, of course, the House 
has no voice in the matter. 

I give my solemn assurance, my solemn, 
lamentable belief, that with the present 
constitutional provision not changed, Mr. 
President, the Senate would not ratify 
another treaty which was as adequate in 
respect to present-day problems as were 
the League of Nations and the Treaty of 
Versailles with respect to the problems 
following the First World War. 

If we let this chance be lost—this 
chance to gain a permanent peace, Mr. 
President—it will inevitably mean World 
War No. 3. Though it may seem re- 
mote from the beginning of another war 
to be considering these techniques and 
processes of peace here in the Senate, the 
time to be sure that there will be demo- 
cratic machinery which will be effective 
to preserve the democratic process is 
now, Mr. President. 

So I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a joint resolution proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment relating to the 
making of treaties. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 102) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the making of 
treaties was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


VOTING BY TENNESSEE SOLDIERS— 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF SENATOR Mc- 
KELLAR 


Mr. MURRAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? I regret to ask 
him to do so, but I have a call to attend 
a conference in a few moments. I shall 
not take long. 
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Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words this afternoon 
concerning the Eastland-McClellan-Mc- 
Kellar bill which was passed by the Sen- 
ate last week, calling upon the States 
to enact amendments to their election 
laws so as to enable the soldiers to vote 
freely in all of next year’s elections, I 
strongly favored that bill. 

Tennessee now has an absentee voting 
law, but I hope Governor Cooper will call 
a special session of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature for the purpose of making the 
exercise of the privilege of soldier absen- 
tee voters as easy, as light, as fair, and as 
just as possible. 

I want to recommend to the Governor 
and the legislature to amend the absen- 
tee ballot law of Tennessee so as to pro- 
vide that all soldiers and sailors and 
other absentees over 21 years old who are 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Corps, or any other war 
activity, shall be excused until the war 
is over from the provision of our pres- 
ent voters’ registration law and that reg- 
istration in the armed services shall be 
the equivalent of registration for voting. 

In the next place I should like to urge 
the Governor and the legislature to 
declare all persons absent in the Army or 
Navy or other armed forces exempt from 
poll taxes during the period of the war 
because of the inconvenience and diffi- 
culty, even the practical impossibility, of 
paying them while away. 

In the next place I hope the legislature 
will pass an amendment providing for 
the transmission of absentee voters’ 
blanks in ample time before the election 
in order that the soldiers and the sailors 
may receive such blanks and return 
them in time to be counted in the elec- 
tion next November. 

I think every safeguard should be 
placed around this privilege given the 
voters so that it may be made as certain 
as possible that no vicious practices or 
fraud of any kind shall be practiced in 
this voting. The substance of the pro- 
vision in the substitute bill passed by the 
— might well be placed in the State 
aw. 

Likewise the substance of the amend- 
ment placed in the Senate substitute 
relating to the voting of others in the 
war service who may be absent at the 
time of the election should be included 
in the right to vote under the State law 
as if they were soldiers, where they have 
registered in a similar way to the soldiers 
themselves. 

These amendments would make the 
Tennessee State law accord with the rec- 
ommendations contained in the substi- 
tue bill as passed by the Senate. 


FILIPINO REHABILITATION COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) 
establishing the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission, defining its powers and 
duties, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business is the joint resolu- 
tion having to do with the Philippines, 
to which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
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Tart] made some objection last Thurs- 
day. I am authorized to say for the 
Senator from Ohio that, with the adop- 
tion of the amendment which I offered 
earlier today, he will have no objection 
to the joint resolution. As a matter of 
fact, the measure would bind no one. 
It would merely set up a commission to 
hear facts and to recommend policy. I 
therefore hope it can be disposed of, 
since, so far as I know, there is no objec- 
tion from any quarter to the joint reso- 
lution as it is written. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
committee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 2, 


. page 4, line 10, after the word “appro- 


priated”, it is proposed to strike out 
“the sum of $ ” and to insert “such 
sums aS May be necessary”, so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying on its 
duties, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will now state the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
in section 1, page 3, line 22, before the 
word “members” to insert “United 
States”; in line 23, after the word 
“under” to strike out the word “each” 
and insert “the United States’; in line 
24, after the word “annum” and the 
period to insert “The compensation of 
the Philippine members of the Commis- 
sion shall be determined by the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Common- 
wealth”, so as to make the section read: 


That the first paragraph of section 13 of 
the act of March 24, 1934, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. There shall promptly be held a 
conference of representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, such representatives on the part of the 
Government of the United States to consist 
of three United States Senators appointed by 
the President of the Senate, three Members 
of the House of Representatives appointed by 
the Speaker of the House, and three persons 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, and on the part of the Philippines to 
consist of nine representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines; the said Commis- 
sion to be known as the Filipino Rehabilita- 
tion Commission, subject to the following 
conditions and with the following powers and 
duties: 

“‘(a) The members of the Commission shall 
be appointed not later than 15 days after the 
passage of this act. Within 10 days thereafter 
the ranking member of the Senate appointees 
and the ranking member of the Filipino ap- 
pointees shall jointly call a meeting of the 
Commission to be held in the Capitol of the 
United States for the purpose of organization. 
In case of death or resignation of a member, 


such vacancy shall be filled by the original 


appointing power. 

“(b) The Commission shall investigate all 
matters affecting post-war economy, trade, 
finance, economic stability, and rehabilitation 
of the Philippine Islands, including the mat- 
ter of damages to public and private property 
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and to persons occasioned by enemy attack 
and occupation. 

“(c) To formulate recommendations baseq 
upon such investigations and for future trade 
relations between the United States and the 
independent Philippine Republic when estab- 
lished and to consider the extension of the 
present trade relations or otherwise for a 
period of years to replace the period of occu- 
pancy by the Japanese of heretofore agreed on 
trade relations, and to consider if in addition 
thereto other time for trade adjustments is 
required for the reestablishment of trade 
relations as provided for in the original Inde- 
pendence Act. ' 

“(d) The Commission is authorized to em- 
ploy expert legal and clerical assistance, to 
establish offices in the Philippine Islands and 
in the United States, and to make rules and 
regulations for the transaction of its busi- 
ness pertinent to the provisions of this act. 

“(e) The Commission shall make annual re- 
ports to the President of the United States 
and to the Congress, and to the President and 
the Congress of the Philippines, and more 
frequently if so desired, and make such rec- 
ommendations from time to time as it deems 
necessary to carry out the purposes and in- 
tents of this act. 

“(f) The Commission is authorized to fix 
the salary of all necessary expert and clerical 
assistance, to provide for travel and other 
expenses incident to its labor, and to do all 
other things pertinent to this act. The an- 
nual compensation of the United States mem- 
bers of this Commission, other than those 
holding official positions under thé United 
States Government, shall be $10,000 per an- 
num. The compensation of the Philippine 
members of the Commission shall be deter- 
mined by the Government of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. The United States, as here- 
in provided, shall compensate the members of 
the Commission who represent it, and the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, or the 
Filipino Republic, as the case may be, shall 
compensate the members of the Commission 
appointed by it or them. Otherwise, the ex- 
penses of the Commission shall be equally 
borne by the United States and the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, or the Filipino 
Republic, as the case may be.” 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I knew of 
the opposition of the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tarr] to the joint resolution. I 
know of no other objection on this side, 
and I understand that the Senator from 
Maryland has given assurance that the 
amendment is sufficiently satisfactory to 
the Senator from Ohio so that his opposi- 
tion has been withdrawn. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Ohio has authorized me to say that, even 
without the amendment, he is in favor of 
the joint resolution, because he has com- 
municated with the Philippine officials, 
and they have told him that no one will 
serve on the Commission who is not now 
an officeholder and is drawing a salary. 
Nevertheless, the position taken by the 
Senator from Ohio was a good one, and 
I think it wise that we state our position 
affirmatively, which is what the amend- 
ment does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 








1943 


CONCENTRATION OF BUSINESS— 
MANUFACTURE OF TIRES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, there 
has just come to my attention a state- 
ment in the December 7, 1943, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, made by Mr. Paul W. 
Litchfield, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., discussing the matter of concentra- 
tion of business. I should like to bring 
this to the attention of the Members of 
the Senate, and especially the members 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee who are now considering the 
so-called rubber tires bill, S. 1122. The 
statement I refer to was made by Mr. 
Litchfield on or about December 6, 1943, 
at a meeting of the Goodyear Co.’s board 
of directors at Phoenix, Ariz. It was 
made in relation to an agricultural proj- 
ect comprising 35,000 acres of land which 
the Goodyear Co. is breaking up into 80- 
acre irrigated farms which the company 
proposes to sell to young men who are 
first put through a course of training in 
specialized farming. According to the 
Wall Street Journal story, the Goodyear 
Co. selects these men on the basis of their 
interest in agriculture and their desire to 
own a farm. Mr. Litchfield gave as the 
Goodyear Co.’s principal reason for fos- 
tering this independent ownership of 
farms its desire to halt the trend toward 
totalitarianism. I quote from the Wall 
Street Journal: 

Mr. Litchfie!d said that ownership of land 
and capital in the United States has become 
concentrated in too faw hands; that it is a 
danger to the Nation to have too much Capi- 
tal concentrated either in big business or 
government. “We are trying in a small way 
to reverse that process,” he said. 


I desire to bring to the attention of 
the Senate, and especially to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, this state- 
ment of Mr. Litchfield, for the reason 
that it is in almost identical agreement 
with a statement I made before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee on 
November 17, 1943, in connection ith 
the rubber tires bill, S. 1122. It would 
almost seem that he had my remarks be- 
fore him when he uttered these words. 
This is what I said at that time: 

I do not need to dwell on something with 
which I believe your committee is thorough- 
ly familiar, something that is reiterated al- 
most constantly in the press and on the 
floors of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. That is the evident concentra- 
tion of control of our trade and industry and 
the threat this has to our democratic system 
of government. I think we are fairly well 
agreed that this concentration, if not re- 
versed, leads inevitably to bureaucracies and 
totalitarianism. 

This Congress must take a positive step to 
break up concentration of control of indus- 
try. This tire bill is designed to do that for 
the tire industry. There is no other pro- 
posal similar in purpose before your com- 
mittee, or before any other committee of the 
Congress, of which I am aware. 


Mr. Litchfield is the chairman of the 
board of directors of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of rubber tires. I am 
gratified, indeed, to find that his funda- 
mental philosophy is in agreement with 
my own, and with that of the other 
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members of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, with respect to the dangers 
threatening free enterprise and the fu- 
ture welfare of the Nation inherent in 
the concentration of ownership in too 
few hands. 

But, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
Mr. Litchfield’s statement, we find the 
rubber-tire manufacturing companies 
reaching out to compete with the inde- 
pendent clothing merchants, the hard- 
ware store, the sporting goods store, the 
electrical appliance store, and the de- 
partment store. They are thus contrib- 
uting to the destruction of the small 
merchants engaged in these lines, who 
are now faced with serious difficulties 
due to the lack of goods on their shelves 
caused by wartime restrictions. Only 
recently, the Washington Post de- 
nounced this practice in an editorial en- 
titled “Chiseling.” 

In connection with this problem, I 
should like to read a few extracts from 
a letter just received from a business 
concern in Montana, the Missoula Mer- 
cantile Co. The letter is dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1943. I quote: 


We are receiving letters from many manu- 
facturers saying they cannot sell us mer- 
chandise, yet we find the chain stores able 
to buy without any difficulty and apparently 
in great quantities. These chains are able to 
buy toys, clothing, etc., even though in past 
years they did not handle such items and 
confined their sales to hardware, tires, and 
auto accessories. This is just a sample of 
what is goingon. * * * Iam sending you 
some ads so that you will understand that 
the manufacturers who obtain priorities for 
merchandise make former sales to concerns 
like the Missoula Mercantile Co. and small 
independent stores the basis for obtaining 
merchandise and then sell the merchandise 
to chain outfits who never heretofore han- 
dled these lines. There seems to be no rule 


in effect which would compel a manufac-° 


turer to distribute to former customers. 


+ « * * * 


They seem to make a definite practice of 
selling their merchandise to as few cus- 
tomers as possible and those few are the 
chains. This Christmas market is a chain- 
store boom holiday because they have been 
able to buy the merchandise and independ- 
ents have been turned down. We have many 
letters from manufacturers which indicate 
that they do not want to serve their former 
customers. There must be some reason for 
this and I wish you would ask the War Pro- 
duction Board to make some investigation of 
the situation and find out what can be done 
to procure merchandise for independent 
stores operating in Montana. It is my un- 
derstanding that Senate bill 1122 and House 
Resolution 2817 are designed to protect to 
some extent independent merchants against 
manufacturers who are attempting to put 
them out of business. * * * Iam writing 
this tetter not only on behalf of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co. but on behalf of the associ- 
ated merchants of Montana also, 


Mr. President, a situation similar to 
that described by my Montana constit- 
uent exists in the meat industry. When 
quotas for civilian supply of meat were 
established at 75 percent of the 1941 con- 
sumption, the quotas were based on the 
record of sales by the packers to all cus- 
tomers, including processors and whole- 
salers. These processors and wholesalers 
had been regular purchasers of supplies 
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from the packers, and were wholly de- 
pendent upon such supplies for their ex- 
istence. The large packers, however, 
found it more profitable to cut off sup- 
plies to large numbers of these proces- 
sors and wholesalers, and market their 
total output direct through chains and 
other more profitable outlets. The hotel 
and restaurant trade brought bigger 
prices, so they were substituted by the 
packers. This, of course, meant ruina- 
tion to many processors and wholesalers, 
although the big packers were able to 
retain their high quotas based on their 
record of previous sales to these proces- 
sors and wholesalers which they under- 
took to cut off. 

This destruction of small business en- 
terprise has gone on in many lines. S. 
1122 is designed to meet this problem in 
the national retail tire business. It is 
based on a “live and let live” philosophy. 
The big tire manufacturers have been 
greatly expanded during the war, and 
have made tremendous profits. They 
should be satisfied with their domination 
of this profitable manufacturing field, 
and permit the system of small business 
enterprise to continue as an essential 
part of the community life of the Nation, 

The Springfield Union, of Springfield, 
Mass., discussed this problem in an edi- 
torial on December 3, 1943. I quote from 
that editorial: 


The trend toward liquidation goes on. 
Small businesses cannot get enough materials 
to continue operations; they are taxed into 
oblivion; the centralization brought about 
by the necessities of war production have 
caused many of them to suspend. In many 
cases, One-man businesses have had to fold 
up, for the duration at least, when the key 
man was called into the armed services. 
There are multifarious factors working 
against small business. They are evident in 
this report of the Commerce Department—a 
report that shows nearly 500 concerns a day 
were forced out of business, for one reason 
or another, during a 2-year period, only a 
few months of which are included in Our 
record as a belligerent. 

The small business is emblematic of our 
national spirit of independence in a very real 
sense, for through it the modest fortunes 
of successful men in our communities are 
most often made; through it the comparative 
handful of employees are working in the vil- 
lages and towns and cities of their choice 
and leading the kind of lives they want to 
live. 

Unimportant as the unit in our economy, 
it is of surprising importance in the aggre- 
gate, for only one-tenth of American busi- 
ness is big business. The very existence of 
many American villages and towns depends 
on the single plant, whatever it may pro- 
duce, that is run by home-town people 
and for home-town people, and that contin- 
ues in business through generation after gen- 
eration without affiliating with big business. 

It would be a tremendous loss to our way 
of life if the trend toward centralization evi- 
dent during the war were to continue when 
the war ends. The alternative, of course, is 
restoration of small business, to restore the 
economic equilibrium that has been thrown 
off as a result of the war effort, 


Mr. President, I ask that several tele- 
grams dealing with this subject, which I 
send to the desk, be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD aS a part of my re- 
marks, 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., December 8, 1943. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Drak SENATOR: Reference rubber tires bill 
most large manufacturers such as General 
Motors, Ford, etc., have successfully mer- 
chandised their products through independ- 
ent dealers thereby affording small business- 
men a fair opportunity. Now after the small 
businessman has weathered the storm of 
pioneering his products the large tire manu- 
facturers through their own stores are sell- 
ing their products direct to the consumer and 
with all of their obvious advantages are 
making it more and more impossible for us 
to survive. Such practices are monopolistic 
and un-American. We appreciate your inter- 
est,in our behalf and are depending upon 
your great influence in the committee as well 
as in the Senate to lend your good office in 
our behalf in promoting the passage of this 
bill which means so much to all of us. 

Respectfully. 

Swift’s Tire Service, Dixie Tire Co., Mc- 
Collum Tire Shop, McFall Tire & 
Battery Shop, Shelby Tires, South- 
ern Tire Co., Spaulding Tire Co., 
Suburban Tire Co., Third Street 
Retread Tire Co., The Tire Mart, 
Ellis Tire & Battery Co., State Tire 
& Oil Co., C. W. Stewart Tire Co., 
Hale Mosley Co., Connable-Joest 
Ball Tire Co., Ashworthy Specialty 
Co., G. & M. Tire Co., Walter Hun- 
ter Co., Walter Hunter, Inc., Page 
Tire Co., Liberto Vulcanizing & 
Rubber Co. 


—_———— 


AMARILLO, TEx., November 20, 1943. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Please be advised that the testimony given 
this week before your committee by Cal Far- 
ley does not represent the feelings of the 


Amarillo independent tire dealers, signed 
below. We very definitely hope to see the 
early passage of the rubber tire bill in its 
entirety, as we feel it means the difference 
between success or failure for us, the inde- 
pendent tire dealer, now and the future. 
Amarillo Garage & Storage Co., 
by J. S. Sudson; Ted Lokey Tire 
Co., by Ted H. Lokey; Hamilton 
Tire Service, by G. B. Hamilton; 
Henkins’ One Stop Service, W. Jin- 
lim Kelly Tire Service, by W. Jin- 
lim; Adkission Baker Tire Co., 
Jack Baker. 


Curicaco, Itu., December 8, 1943. 
Senator James E, Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Cur association represents the majority of 
retail gasoline service stations in metropolitan 
Chicago. Many of these stations are inde- 
pendent tire dealers, who have requested us 
to inform you that we are in favor of Senate 
bill No, 1122, and are looking forward to its 
Passage and its enactment into the laws of 
the United States. 
B. M. Provis, 
President, Gasoline Retailers Assocta- 
tion of Metropolitan Chicago. 


WILLIMANTIC, COoNN., November 30, 1943. 
JaMEs E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building: 
The Willamantic Chamber of Commerce 
with 250 members representing a cross section 
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of this city is in favor of Senate bill 8. 1122, 
known as the rubber tire bill. 
ALBERT B. SMITH, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
WILLIMANTIC, Conn., November 30, 1943. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building: 
We urge your support of rubber tire bill. 
Thank you. 
THE WILLIMANTIC GASOLINE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
JOHN D. Roy, President. 


MARVIN HUNTER McINTYRE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we 
have all heard with the profoundest sor- 
row of the death of Marvin McIntyre, 
one of the secretaries to the President. 
I would not want this session to conclude 
without saying a word of appreciation 
of this outstanding American citizen. 

Marvin Hunter McIntyre was born in 
Kentucky. He lived there until he had 
arrived at manhood, and is to be taken 
back there, where his remains will rest 
forever in the soil of that great State. 

He had had a varied career in the 
newspaper and political world, largely in 
the newspaper world, because he was es- 
sentially a newspaper man and not a 
politician, although he was versed in the 
science of politics in its broadest sense 
as meaning the science of government, 
which is the real meaning of politics, 
though sometimes we give a different 
connotation to the word. He has been 
associated with President Roosevelt dur- 
ing his entire tenure in office as Presi- 
dent. He was one of the correspondents 
who traveled with him in 1920 when he 
was a candidate for Vice President on 
the Democratic ticket. They became 
fast friends. When Mr. Roosevelt be- 
came President of the United States it 
was a natural thing for him to bring Mr. 
McIntyre here in his official family as 
the secretary to deal with the public. 

Marvin McIntyre was one of the 
kindliest, one of the most generous, one 
of the most cordial, one of the most sin- 
cere men it was ever my privilege to 
know. Never pretentious, never egotis- 
tical, never vain, he possessed the quali- 
ties of gentility, of courtesy, of consider- 
ation for everybody with whom he came 
in contact, and especially for the “under- 
dog,” as we say. 

I have often heard him quote the 
words attributed to Abraham Lincoln, 
“God must have loved the poor because 
He made so many of them.” Marvin 
McIntyre was a friend of the poor, and 
at the same time he did not disdain the 
friendship of men in more favorable cir- 
cumstances. He drew no distinction in 
his friendship and in his acceptance of 
friendship on account of race, color; re- 
ligion or condition. It is with the deep- 
est sadness that I take note here of his 
death. 

We have all known that for some 
years he has not been in robust health. 
We had hoped that a little rest, which 


he began to take a month ago, would: 


restore him, that he might be preserved 
for us for many years in association and 
in work, and that he might be restored 
to his daily duties. It was not to be. 
He has passed on to his reward in the 
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great beyond, and joined his fathers in 
that bourne from which no traveler re- 
turns, from which no message can come 
back to us except the message of hope 
that all is well with him, and that he wil] 
forever bask in the sunshine and the 
goodness of Almighty God. Certainly 
he deserves that sort of a fate. 

Though I am sad at his departure, I 
am happy to be able to say that no nobler 
man, in all that nobility means, has lived 
and died than Marvin McIntyre. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
heard with most genuine sorrow of the 
departure of Marvin McIntyre. It is 
difficult for me to think of him as a pub- 
lic official, for one remembers him above 
all else as a warm and a generous friend, 
one radiating cheer, one making the sun 
shine brighter in the lives of all of those 
privileged to come in contact with him. 

He was a public official diligent, effi- 
cient, distinguished above all else, I be- 
lieve, by an extraordinary fidelity and 
loyalty to his Chief, the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, in behalf of the minor- 
ity Members of this body I express their 
regret that he has left us. I give assur- 
ance of our sympathy to all the remain- 
ing members of his family. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it is a 
sad privilege to be able to join in the 
sentiments which have been expressed 
in lamentation over the passing of Mar- 
vin McIntyre. I have never known a 
man who was a kinder, gentler, sweeter 
character than the’ man whom we all 
affectionately called “Mac.” I never saw 
“Mac” lose his temper, or lose his poise, 
or lose his equilibrium, or lose his kind- 
ness. He was an extraordinarily wise 
man in public affairs and in human rela- 
tions and in a knowledge of people. 

He had an unusual career. It just 
happened that yesterday in my home in 
Tallahassee, Fla., I picked up a book, 
“This Is My Story,” by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and I saw in it a photograph of a group 
including the President taken at or about 
the time he was a candidate for the Vice 
Presidency, and in that little charming 
group was Marvin McIntyre. I did not 
know that I should come back today to 
the sad news of his demise. All of us 
know with what heavy heart the Presi- 
dent will return to find “Mac” no more 
with him, to aid, to counsel, and to assist 
him, 

Those of us in the Congress, partic- 
ularly, who have had years of contact 
with “Mac,” will miss him exceptionally, 
because we could always call “Mac,” and 
feel that we would get at least an under- 
standing and sympathetic consideration 
of our problem or of our constituents’ 
problem. I never heard “Mac” say an 
unkind word about anyone; and, al- 
though he lived close to a controversial 
figure, I never heard anyone say an un- 
kind word about “Mac”; but everyone 
seemed to recognize the beauty and 
warmth of his character and the honesty 


“ of his loyalty and courage. 


It is, therefore, with a deep sense of 
grief that we shall reflect upon the termi- 
nated career and the abruptly ended life 
of Marvin McIntyre. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for appointment, and ap- 
pointment, by transfer, and/or promotion, 
all in the Regular Army. 

3y Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Capt. Willard A. Kitts 3d, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, to rank 
from the 1st day of December 1943. 

By Mr. MCKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Ofices and Post Roads: 

Gladys B. Kyle, to be postmaster at Rogers- 
ville, Tenn., in place of K. P. Hale, deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the cal- 
endar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, and the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

That concludes the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Wednesday, December 
15, 1943, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 13 (legislative day 
of December 7), 1943: 
POSTMASTERS 
MINNESOTA 
Henry E. Hunter, Stephen. 
Delbert I. Bjorklund, Winthrop. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Caroline A. Smith, Lackawaxen. 
Loretta M. McCloskey, Mountaintop. 
Ralph McKean, Shohola. 

Helen M. Nichols, Tullytown. 
Stephen Rohart, Winburne, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpbay, DECEMBER 13, 1943 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. and 
Was called to order by the Speaker. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord and Father of mankind, 
our abiding hope on the way to life, to 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
consider and hear us. Keep us stead- 
fast in our faith that the most blessed 
truth is to labor for the things which 
cannot die and always ready to affirm 
them. 


Thou who didst give Thine only Son 
to be made perfect through suffering, 
grant that by the measure of our love we 
may show our willingness to suffer and 
endure. In this time so full of solemn 
lessons, we pray Thee to make a place 
in our lives for worship and prayer, hav- 
ing the law of the Lord in our minds and 
the love of Christ in our hearts. Every 
great line of honesty, of honor, and hero- 
ism runs back to these values. O de- 
liver us from the fallacy which allows 
men to do as they please with their sta- 
tion and influence; these belong to our 
Lord and country and we would make 
complete surrender at their altars. Al- 
mighty God, unify us with patience 
when the way is uphill and forbid that 
we should become a prey to contention. 
Heavenly Father, this gigantic struggle 
which is smothering the mind of the 
world, can be settled by what is in the 
hearts of men and women by grace, 
courage, and unselfishness, then will 
spring the crowning races of mankind. 
We pray that Thy providential care will 
guard and preserve our President and 
return him to our dear homeland. In 
our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, December 10, 1943, was read and 
approved. 


TRANSFERRING CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF 
PRICE ADMINISTRATOR WITH RESPECT 
TO PETROLEUM TO THE PETROLEUM 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR WAR 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to rule XXVII, I call up Calendar No. 2 
of motions to discharge the Committee 
on Banking and Currency from further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2887) 
transferring certain functions of the 
Price Administrator, with respect to 
petroleum and petroleum products to 
the Petroleum Administrator for War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Disnry] is recognized for 
10 minutes, and if the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] is opposed to the 
petition, he will be recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the petition. 

Mr, DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was introduced in the House some 
months ago. During the summer there 
were some conversations between the 
then chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, who was not in good 
health at that time, and myself. While 
the Ways and Means Committee was con- 
sidering the subject of renegotiation of 
war contracts in connection with the tax 
bill, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
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rency was quite busy with the subject of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

At the time the petition to discharge 
was filed and laid on the Speaker’s desk 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
was very busy, as Members of the House 
know. I cannot in frankness say to the 
Members of the House that I insisted 
upon the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee fixing a definite 
date for hearings on this matter. An 
attempt was made all fall to get this 
condition rectified without legislation, 
but it was apparent that could not be 
done; therefore, the petition to dis- 
charge the committee was filed. 

More than a hundred letters went to 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency asking for hearings on 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SpPENcE] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
my duty to object to this motion to dis- 
charge the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee from the consideration of this 
bill in order to preserve the ordinary 
functionings of the House and the integ- 
rity of the committees. We all know 
that there are a great number of bills 
introduced every year which the com- 
mittees cannot consider. It is absolutely 
impossible for the committees to con- 
sider all bills. The only bills that the 
committees consider are bills that the 
committees have been urged to consider 
by the introducers of the bills or those 
interested in them. 


The secretary of our committee has 
searched the records and has found no 
written request from anyone for the con- 
sideration of this bill. I do not think 
there is any issue on that subject. I be- 
lieve this will be admitted. Of course, 
the conversations that our distinguished 
friend had with the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
whose lips are now sealed because of his 
sudden and almost tragic death, I know 
nothing about; but it seems to me that 
is not the proper way to request action 
by the committee. The committee, like 
a corporation, speaks by its records. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Disney] was long a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
he had our respect and admiration be- 
cause of his ability and legislative ex- 
perience. A letter from him to the com- 
mittee and a request for consideration 
of this bill would have had great weight. 
I feel it is my duty, in order to uphold 
the approved procedure of the House, 
that I protest against this action. Ex- 
perience has shown since the foundation 
of our Government that committees are 
necessary for the handling and reporting 
of legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 


yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. If this matter is post- 


| poned, will the new chairman of the 
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Banking and Currency Committee prom- 
ise to give this matter immediate con- 
sideration before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee? I am a member of 
that committee and I would like to have 
a hearing. If the gentleman will agree 
to give an immediate hearing to both 
sides, that may alleviate the matter. 

Mr. SPENCE. Under the _ circum- 
stances, and as a majority of the House 
have requested it, yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman will 
give immediate consideration to hear- 
ing? 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not say “imme- 
diate,” because that means now, but as 
soon aS can reasonably be done. 

Mr. PATMAN. The next 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. SPENCE. We are holding a hear- 
ing now. As soon as that hearing is 
completed, we can have a hearing on this 
bill. I think that is the proper way to 
proceed. 

The committees give consideration to 
these bills; they have exhaustive hear- 
ings, and they report the bills. They give 
the Members of the House their reasons 
for their decisions. When a bill comes 
before the House in that manner the 
committee has it in charge and can an- 
swer questions of the Members of the 
House. 

I think if you want ill-considered and 
half-baked legislation, the way to get it 
is to discharge committees from the con- 
sideration of bills. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I make the promise that we will 
give consideration to this bill. I think I 
would be recreant to my trust as chair- 
man of the committee if I did not pro- 
test against this proceeding which robs 


our committee of its jurisdiction under 
the rules of the House without any 
reason. 

I do not know that any statement I 
make will have any effect on those who 
signed the petition, but I do think you 
are doing something that will form an 


evil precedent. I think that when you 
decide you can take a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with- 
out giving it any chance to consider the 
bill, you are setting a precedent that will 
take jurisdiction away from every other 
committee of the House. We operate 
under precedents. Parliamentary law is 
something like the common law. It is 
truly remarkable how our able Parlia- 
mentarian can find the precedents for 
every decision. Take this bill away 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, that has never been requested 
to consider it, and you have set a prece- 
dent that will be effective as to every 
committee in the House; and every one 
of my colleagues, I know, has some par- 
ticular interest in maintaining the juris- 
diction of some committee. 

I ask you to vote down this motion, 
and we promise to give the people inter- 
ested an early hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Spéaker, I have 
great respect for the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Yurrency. It is awkward that I did not 
file with the then chairman of that com- 
mittee a written request for considera- 
tion of the bill, and get his reply. Un- 
fortunately, that was not done. 
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Of course, there are many precedents 
here for the discharge of committees. 
The wages-and-hours law, the Townsend 
bill, the Bonus bill and many others have 
been petitioned out of committees. The 
House would gain nothing in rejecting 
this motion to discharge, on the very 
good faith promise of the very distin- 
guished chairman that hearings would 
soon be had. Let me remind you that 
hearings have been had. There were 
hearings before the committee of Mr. 
Cole, when he was a Member of the 
House, very exhaustive hearings. There 
were hearings before the Naval Affairs 
subcommittee of which the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Rivers], was 
chairman. That committee went about 
over the United States and looked into 
this subject and made a thorough, posi- 
tive, and forthright report. Chairman 
Lea of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has been holding a 
hearing on the subject. The Petroleum 
Administration for War has had hear- 
ings on the subject. All possible evi- 
dence and factual data that could pos- 
sibly be presented to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency have already been 
presented and are ready for re-presen- 
tation here before the House. I doubt 
if anything would be gained by going 
over. I think the result would be delay, 
that should not continue to keep the 
production of oil down. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. None of the commit- 
tees that have investigated this matter 
have had any authority to report a bill. 
The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency would have that authority. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the very dis- 
tinguishing difference between holding 
general hearings and the hearings to be 
held by the committee. 

Mr. DISNEY. Iam sorry the demand 
was not made for a hearing. As I have 
said, at least 100 letters went to the then 
chairman of the committee. I believe, 
and it is my good-faith judgment, that 
if the written demand had been made 
it would most likely have been rejected, 
or possibly delayed. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Isit not alsoa fact that 
in addition to the hearings the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma has mentioned, for 
the past several months, almost every 
week, this proposed legislation has been 
discussed from the Well of the House un- 
der special orders and under permission 
to address the House for 1 minute by 
various Members from all over the coun- 
try, not only from the oil-producing 
States but from other States urging that 
something be done in connection with 


the subject matter of this proposed legis- : 


lation. 

Mr. DISNEY. The House will remem- 
ber that during the late summer and 
fall every possible effort was made to 
get the executive department to look at 
this matter as the facts, in our judg- 
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ment, would justify. That was the rea- 
son for not having more speedy action 
in taking it from the committee or in 
asking hearings. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is it the jud¢- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma, who is the author of 
the bill, that although this measure does 
not happen to come from the committee 
at this time, there is any other measure 
that has been discussed more thorough- 
ly on the floor of the House during the 
past 3 or 4 months? 

Mr. DISNEY. I never have heard one 
more thoroughly discussed than the fa- 
mous bonus measure, and in that in- 
stance the matter was taken from the 
committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that even if the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, that 
has this bill in charge, should report this 
bill, the Members of the House would 
gain anything in the way of informa- 
tion with respect to this legislation? 

Mr. DISNEY. Not more than we have 
here today. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am not 
altogether in sympathy with this way of 
bringing a bill on the floor. 

Mr. DISNEY. Neither am I, but it 
was the only weapon we had. 

Mr. REED of New York. This is the 
point. I think there is the most alarm- 
ing condition existing now in this par- 
ticular field of operation as it relates to 
the war than anything that has oc- 
curred since the war began. These 
stripper wells that are necessary to pro- 
duce the oil needed to flow to our armies 
abroad, and to keep our ships and our 
planes running, are being depleted at a 
terrific rate, because they are pulling 
these wells, pulling the machinery, and 
the wells are going out of production 
with great rapidity every single day. 
Time is of the essence in the situation. 

Mr. DISNEY. I agree there should be 
no delay. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The _ gentlemen 
who have raised objection to the pro- 
cedure which is followed here are clearly 
within their own rights because, of 
course, they speak for the committee of 
which they are members, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is speaking for the committee 
over which he presides. I should like 
to recall to the House, however, that 
there has been a clear-cut cleavage on 
this issue between two main branches of 


‘our Federal Government, namely, the Of- 


fice of Price Administration in opposi- 
tion to an increase in oil prices and the 
Petroleum Administrator for War in ad- 
vocating a needed rise. The Members 
of this body are fully conversant with 
the facts. Two hundred and eighteen 
Members have signified their intention 
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of desiring the issue debated and voted 
up or down. It would seem logical the 
House should proceed today. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman 
vield? 

“Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I did not sign the pe- 
tition. I did not sign it because I tried 
to follow the principles of legislative pro- 
cedure. This, to me, is almost as impor- 
tant as the legislation. I want to ask the 
centleman, Does he consider that a prece- 
dent embalms a principle? There is an 
old saying, “Once a precedent is estab- 
lished, a principle is embalmed from 
then on.” Is the procedure that we 
should do business in an orderly way and 
hold committee hearings receiving a 
permanent injury? I am frank to say to 
the gentleman I want to vote with him, 
but I still want to retain established and 
orderly procedure. I want to ask him 
this question, Does the gentleman recall 
aay measure brought up in this way that 
passed the House? It is suggested that 
the anti-poll tax was passed by this 
route. It is extremely doubtful if that 
was wise legislation. 

Mr. DISNEY. This is substantially 
procedural. It is an unusual procedure, 
I agree. But it has been done before. 
But it is time to get this issue settled 
here and now, and we can give the House 
the facts as well as the committee can. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. I favor and have so re- 
ported not only a 35-cent increase on oil 
per barrel, but more than that. The 
committee of which I am chairman in- 
vestigated this matter thoroughly and we 
came to that conclusion. But we have 
a new chairman on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency who has never 
heard this testimony and neither have 
the members of that committee. This 
would be rather unusual, certainly very 
unusual when the chairman of the com- 
mittee promises early hearings almost 
immediately. I trust the gentleman from 
Oklahoma will agree to a postponement, 
say for 1 week or 2 weeks or some- 
thing like that, so we can have all the 
different people who are interested and 
who have information on this subject- 
here before the committee to give us the 
benefit of their views. I want to know 
why I should change my mind about the 
price increase. I am for it in view of 
my present information. This bill is be- 
ing brought in here under circumstances 
in which I doubt fair and deliberate con- 
sideration would be given toit. SoI hope 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. D1s- 
NEY! will agree to presenting this bill to 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
You are assured of a hearing and the 
committee can get all the facts and 
bring them back to the House and let us 
thresh this thing out. 

Mr. DISNEY. The petition for dis- 
charge was filed long before the unfor- 
tunate passing of our great friend, Mr. 
Steagall, former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. He 
raised no objection. I saw him several 
times and he did not complain. 
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Mr. PATMAN. But here is a direct 
promise of immediate consideration of 
this matter by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. DISNEY. I saw Mr. Steagall sev- 
eral times and he did not complain be- 
cause he realized the thing was pending 
downtown and he realized we had a pe- 
culiar situation. 

Mr. PATMAN. But here is a direct 
promise of an early hearing by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. We must not destroy all the 
stabilization program. I do not claim 
this one thing would do it but it would be 
a step in that direction. I do not know 
what the answers are. I would like to 
know what the answers are. 
mittee on Small Business investigated it 
a few months ago and came to the con- 
culsion that the gentleman was right. 
But let us bring the facts up to date. It 
will only take a very short time to hear 
the witnesses and I hope the gentleman 
will agree to a postponement. I am 
against breaking up price control and I 
do not expect to vote for this bill unless 
a hearing is conducted and I am con- 
vinced its passage will be in the public 
interest. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FOLGER}. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
hearsay evidence, some of it obtained by 
listening to special orders, I have come 
to the conclusion that the legislation 
proposed was wise and I have not 
changed my mind, but I do believe that a 
safe, sound, and orderly way ought to be 
pursued in this case under the circum- 
stances and I can hardly conceive of any 
circumstances that would change that 
policy. I do not believe we ought to 
break it. Of course, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma does not hesitate at all to 
accept fully the statement made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency that what may be termed 
an immediate hearing will be furnished. 
This has sort of been pressing on my 
thought. I would like to have hearings 
and I know you would, too, to base our 
judgment on the recommendations of a 
committee of this House, after hearings 
which, I feel, would have the confidence 
of the membership. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
I have 1 minute left. 

The SPEAKER. Yes, the gentleman 
has 1 minute left. 

The gentleman is recognized for 1 
minute. 


Mr. DISNEY. If the gentleman will 
yield to me. 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DISNEY. In the first place, I 


have not the authority to yield to a dis- 
continuance because 218 Members have 
signed the petition. I do not feel that 
this is any disrespect to the Committee 
| on Banking and Currency. 
| The SPEAKER. Any Member of the 
| House who signed the petition can ask 
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unanimous consent to postpone the con- 
sideration of the matter. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was introduced on June 7. The vacation 
intervened. On October 4, the petition 
was filed. During most of that time, af- 
ter the vacation, we were engaged in the 
hearing on the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. There was no time to give con- 
sideration to this bill and I am willing to 
promise the House that if we vote down 
this motion we will start hearings next 
Friday on this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. And continue the hear- 
ings until they are finished? 

Mr. SPENCE. And we will continue 
| the hearings until they are finished. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the 
| gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Spence) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 20. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 





the roll. 


as follows: 








[Roll No. 168] 
YEAS—247 

| Allen, Til, Dworshak Hoffman 

| Allen, La. Eaton Holifield 
Anderson, Elliott Holmes, Mass. 

N. Mex. Ellis Holmes, Wash. 
Andresen, Ellison, Md. Hope 
August H. Ellsworth Horan 

Andrews Elston, Ohio Howell 
Arends Engel, Mich. Jeffrey 
Auchincloss Engle, Calif. Jenkins 
Barrett Fellows Jensen 
Bates, Ky. Fenton Johnson, 
Bates, Mass. Fish Calvin D. 
Beall Fisher Johnson, Ind. 
Beckworth Fogarty Johnson, 
Bender Fuller J. Leroy 
Bennett, Mich. Furlong Johnson, 
Bennett, Mo. Gale Luther A. 
Bishop Gallagher Johneon, Okla. 
Blackney Gamble Jonkman 
Boren Gathings Judd 
Bradley, Mich. Gavin Kearney 
Brehm Gerlach Keefe 
Brooks Gibson Kelley 
Brown, Ga. Gifford Kennedy 
Bryson Gilchrist Kerr 
Buffett Gillette King 
Burchill, N.Y. Gillie Kinzer 

Burdick Goodwin Kleberg 
Busbey Gossett Kunkel 
Butler Graham LaFollette 

|} Camp Grant, Ind. Landis 
Carlson, Kans. Gregory Lanham 
Carrier Griffiths Larcade 
Carson, Ohio Gross Lea 

| Carter +wynne LeCompte 

| Case Hagen Lemke 

| Chapman Hale Lewis 

| Chenoweth Hall, Luce 

| Chiperfield Leonard W. Ludiow 

Church Halleck Lynch 
Clevenger Hancock McCowen 
Cole, Mo. Hare McGehee 
Cole, N. Y. Harless, Ariz. McGregor 
Compton Harness,Ind. McKenzie 
Costello Harris, Ark. McLean 

| Cravens Hartley McMillan 
Crawford Heffernan McWilliams 
Cunningham  Heidinger Maas 
Curtis Hendricks Mahon 
Day Hess Manasco 
Dirksen Hobbs Mansfield, 

| Disney Hoch Mont 

| Dondero Hoeven Martin, Mass. 


absent Members, and the Clerk will call 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 247, nays 71, not voting 111, 
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Mason 
Merritt 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Conn. 
Milier, Mo. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 

Mott 

Mruk 

Mundt 
Murray, Tenn, 
Murray, Wis. 
Norman 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Mich, 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O’Connore 
O’Hara 
Outland 
Patton 
Peterson, Fla. 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Poage 
Poulson 
Powers 

Price 

Ramey 


Abernethy 
Angel} 
Barden 
Barry 
Bonner 
Bradley, Pa. 
Bulwinkle 
Burgin 
Byrne 
Canfield 
Clark 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Crosser 
Doughton 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Feighan 
Flannagan 
Fo'ger 
Forand 


Randolph 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn, 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Richards 
Rivers 
Rizley 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rohrbough 
Rolph 

Rowe 
Schiffier 
Scrivner 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, I, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Starnes, Ala. 
Stefan 
Stewart 
Stockman 
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Ford 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Hays 
Hull 
Jarman 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Kean 
Kefauver 
Keogh 
Kirwan 
Lesinski 
McCormack 
McMurray 
Magnuson 
May 
Miller, Pa. 
Monroney 
Morrison, N.C. 
Murphy 
Myers 
Newsome 
O’Brien, Ill. 
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Sumner, Il. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talbot 
Talle 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Towe 
Treadway 
Troutman 
Vincent, Ky. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Weichel, Chio 
Welch 
West 
Wheat 
ickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Willey 
Wilson 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff, Mich. 
Worley 


O’Konski 
Patman 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Ramspeck 
Robertson 
Rowan 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Satterfield 
Sauthoff 
Smith, Va. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Sullivan 
Voorhis, Calif, 
Weaver 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Winstead 
Woodrum, Va. 
Wright 
Zimmerman 


NOT VOTING—111 


Andersen, 
H. Carl 


Fernandez 
Fitzpatrick 


Anderson, Calif. Fulbright 


Arnold 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Bell 

Bland 

Bloom 
Bolton 
Boykin 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buckley 
Burch, Va. 
Cannon, Fla. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Capozzoli 
Celler 
Clason 
Courtney 
Cox 

Cullen 
Curley 
D’Alesandro 
Davis 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dewey 
Dickstein 
Dies 

Dilweg 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Douglas 
Drewry 
Elmer 

Fay 


Fulmer 
Gavagan 
Gearhart 
Gore 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Green 

Hall, 


Martin, Iowa 
Monkiewicz 
Morrison. La. 
Murdock 
Norton 
O'Leary 
O’Neai 
O'Toole 

Pace 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 


Edwin Arthur Pracht 


Harris, Va. 
Hart 
Hébert 
Herter 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Izac 
Jackson 
Jennings 
Johnson, 
Anton J. 
Johnson, Ward 
Jones 
Kee 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Klein 
Knutson 
Lambertson 
Lane 
LeFevre 
McCord 
Madden 
Maloney 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Marcantonio 


Reed, Il. 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, Calif, 
Russell 
Scanlon 
Schuetz 
Schwabe 
Scott 

Shafer 
Sheridan 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, W. Va. 
Stearns, N. H. 
Stevenson 
Tarver 

Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Wadsworth 
Walter 

Ward 
Wasielewski 
Weiss 

Wene 
Whelchel, Ga. 
White 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


General pairs: 
Mr. Bland with Mr. Shafer. 
. Cox with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Brumbaugh. 

Mr. Burch of Virginia with Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Grant of Alabama with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Harris of Virginia with Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Edwin 
Arthur Hail. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Rogers of California with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Schuetz with Mr. Pracht. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Lambert- 
son. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

Mr. Slaughter with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. D’Alesandro with Mr. Clason. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Bell with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Jackson with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Izac with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Stearns 
of New Hampshire. 


On this vote: 

Mr. Elmer for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. Kilday for, with Mr. Bloom against. 

Mr. Schwabe for, with Mr. Wasielewski 
against. 

Mr. Morrison of Louisiana for, with Mr. 


| Pitzpatrick against. 


Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Klein against. 

Mr. Anton J. Johnson for, with Mr. Pfeifer 
against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mrs. Norton 
against. 

Mr. Baldwin of New York for, with Mr. 
Cullen against. 

Mrs. Smith of Maine for, with Mr. Delaney 
against. 

Mr. Arnold for, with Mr. Capozzoli against. 

Mr. FPulbright for, with Mr. Dickstein 
against. 

Mr. Ward Johnson for, 
against. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida for, with Mr. Buckley 
against. 

Mr. Monkiewicz for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Douglas for, with Mr. Gavagan against. 

Mr. LeFevre for, with Mr. O'Leary against. 

Mr. Anderson of California for, with Mr. 
O’Toole against. 

Mr. Green for, 
against. 


with Mr. Fay 


with Mr. Marcantonio 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2887) transferring certain 
functions of the Price Administrator, 
with respect to petroleum and petroleum 
products, to the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War. Pending that motion, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate be limited to 2 hours, the time to 
be equally divided and controlled be- 
tween the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and myself, and 
at the end of the 2 hours’ general de- 
bate, the bill may be read for amend 
ment. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Disney]? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not think 2 hours 
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debate is sufficient. That bill has never 
had any consideration by a committee. 
It should have a whole day debate, | 
ask that 8 hours be allowed, 4 hours on 
each side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma has preferred a unanimous- 
consent request. The Chair must put 
that. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DISNEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, | 
ask unanimous consent that the time for 
general debate be fixed at 3 hours, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Disney]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Disney]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 2887, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] is recog- 
nized for 14% hours and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] is rec- 
ognized for 1% hours. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes of the time allotted to me to 
be controlled by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] and 1 hour to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WricHrT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the agreement is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not prepared 
any fixed speech on this subject. I be- 
lieve it would be more interesting to the 
House to discuss the matter rather off 
the cuff, and try to present the salient 
features of what is involved. It involves 
some detailed discussion and I hope the 
House will be patient with me in the 
discussion. 

I would like to proceed a few minutes 
without interruption, so as to get the 
chief features of what I intend to say be- 
fore the House, and then yield for ques- 
tions, if Members desire to interrogate 
me. 

I would like to reimpress, if I may, up- 
on members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, that there is no idea 
of disrespect for that committee, of 
which I was formerly a member, and for 
the members of which I have the great- 
est respect. We are in an awkward sit- 
uation. The matter was being consid- 
ered downtown. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee was in the midst of 
that highly controversial Commodity 
Credit Corporation legislation. Frankly 
when the petition was filed, I had not 
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the slighest expectation it would be 
made use of. I had a very definite im- 
pression that the price would be raised 
without legislation. Legislative action 
is, of course, awkward, and the discharge 
of the committee merely is procedural, 
and I hope no sense of pride on that sub- 
ject will enter into anybody’s thought, 
especially those members of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency for whom 
I have such great respect. 

We are not trying to break this line. 
We have been hearing a lot of conversa- 
tion and many comments and statements 
by people in all walks of life, high and 
low, that we must hold the line. We 
realize, of course, that we must hold the 
line to prevent inflation. We are not 
trying to break this line; we are trying 
to get up to the line. We have not been 
within calling distance of the line for a 
long time. I will come to that a little 
later. 

In order to take, if I can, some of the 
fear of the consequences from the minds 
of Members, I have some charts here, of- 
ficial charts prepared by the P. A. W. 
These are exact photostatic copies of 
those charts borrowed for that purpose. 
They speak more graphically than any 
words that could be said to you here so 
that you will not get badly worried or 
bothered about the effect upon the con- 
sumers. This is going to cost some 
money to the consumers but I have yet to 
hear of a consumer who would not rather 
pay a little more for his gasoline and get 
it, than to pay less and not have it. We 
have rather been educated into the mat- 
ter of a 35-cent-per-barrel raise for 
crude oil. That is less than 1 cent a 
gallon. If we pay 50 or 75 cents for a 
cocktail and we pay a nickel for a bottle 
of Coca-Cola, why should we feel there 
is something ominous and that the coun- 
try cannot afford another cent a gallon, 
less than a cent a gallon, for crude oil, or 
fear the effect upon the consumers if the 
price were raised 35 cents a barrel? 
The effect would be eighty-five one-hun- 
dredths of 1 cent per gallon raise in the 
price of gasoline. I do not know of any- 
body in the United States who would 
not rather pay that and get it, than to 
Save it, and not have it. 

Now we come to the effect upon the 
population of the price raise. The armed 
forces use 32 percent of the oil. The 
drivers of passenger cars use only 15 per- 
cent. It gets down into fractions, do you 
not see—eighty-five one-hundredths of 1 
cent per gallon on gasoline at 35 cents per 
barrel increase on crude. The drivers of 
passenger cars get only 15 percent. In- 
dustries, 12 percent; public utilities, 2 
percent; operators of trucks, busses, and 
taxicabs, 12 percent. They may com- 
plain of the price being raised a little bit, 
for they get all the gas they need any- 
way. Railroads and transportation, 8 
percent; householders heating with oil, 
5 percent; farmers, 5 percent; all others, 
9 percent. 

I remind you again that this is an offi- 
cial document published and put out by 
the organization upon which the Presi- 
dent Placed the responsibility for pro- 
curing more crude oil; that is to say, the 
Petroleum Administration for War head- 
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ed by Mr. Ickes; but the President’s or- 
der does not give to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War the right to fix the price. 

Now to get down to figures in actual 
dollars and cents, these being per- 
centages—does that frighten any of you 
about raising prices when you see these 
percentages? Fifteen percent of the oil 
only going to drivers of passenger cars. 
Are they going to mob you? Are the 
farmers going to do anything to you when 
they get only 5 percent? Or the house- 
holders? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question just before he leaves that sub- 
ject? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Can 
the gentleman tell the Committee just 
how the rise in the price of gasoline and 
other crude oil products compares with 
the rise in the price of other commodi- 
ties? 

Mr. DISNEY. I am coming to that. 
We are at the bottom of the trough; I 
am coming to that with some language 
andachart. I know the chart is graphic 
and I hope I may make the language 
graphic. 

Drivers of passenger cars average 
$71.37 annually for gasoline. This would 
add $2.97 to the average cost of driving a 
passenger car. Would the driver not 
rather spend $2.97 and have some more 
gasoline than to save $2.97 and not have 
it? Then getting over here to the 
trucker; they spend $265.48 per year. 
This’ would add $10.06, that is on a 35- 
cent rate of increase on crude. Farmers 
operating tractors average $119.08 per 
year. This would add $4.96, keeping in 
mind the 35-cent raise; it would add 
$4.96 to the bill of the farmer, but he 
would get more gasoline, we hope, we 
believe, and we know we can prove to 
you that he would. Householders heat- 
ing with oil spend $124.96 a year. This 
would add $11.93 to the householder’s bill 
on the average. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. How much additional 
money would it cost the Government, the 
United States Treasury? 

Mr. DISNEY. I do not know. 

Mr. FORD. I notice the gentleman 
omitted that. 

Mr. DISNEY. The more oil that is 
produced and sold, the more taxes the 
Treasury will receive. 

Mr. FORD. Yes; but also the more it 
will cost the Treasury to buy it. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes; it would cost more, 
but that is not the point that is worrying 
them; what is worrying them is whether 
they can get enough oil at any cost. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. As a matter 
of fact, unless they do increase the price 
of crude oil and develop more areas 
where oil is found they run the chance 
of not getting oil for anything but the 
military, do they not? 

Mr. DISNEY. Let us get this thing 
straight. This is not just a scheme of a 
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lot of oil men to get more money; the 
whole economy of this country is involved 
in this proposition. I could not state it 
more graphically than Mr. Dempsey, 
former Member of this House, now Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, when he was here 
last week. He said, “I am not interested 
in my oil men getting a better price. 
When the price is low, and it affects the 
economy of my State, then I am inter- 
ested as Governor and it is my duty to go 
into the subject and see if it cannot be 
rectified.” 

Let me give you some figures on that 
subject. See how it affects the economy 
of this country? Take this country off 
wheels and the economy takes a nose 
dive. About one-fourth of the trucks 
are on the farms, about 1,500,000 trac- 
tors are on the farms. Fifty-six per- 
cent of all the livestock moves to market 
by gasoline automotive equipment. 

The military program it is estimated 
will take 38 percent of the oil in 1944 
and from 40 to 45 percent in 1945. It is 
32 percent this year. I think that chart 
is a minimum. Fifty-four thousand 
communities in the United States, cities, 
villages, and towns, one of them a State 
capital, are dependent upon motor 
transportation. Take kerosene, for in- 
stance, the day of the old kerosene lamp 
has not gone. The citing of a few in- 
stances will illustrate to you how the 
whole economy of the country is affected. 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WooprvuFF] asked how oil compared 
in the parity index with all commodities. 
It startles you. I have a chart on that 
subject. 

First, let me tell you the story. Along 
about 13 years ago the Texas fields came 
in. Other big fields came in. That 
drove the price down, but it gradually 
became more or less stabilized and hung 
along at a low price. Then the major 
companies were emboldened with the 
liberty they had under the trade agree- 
ments and they had a tendency and did 
keep the price down. It should have 
been 20 cents a barrel higher in 1938 
than it was. They found out they had 
made a mistake, but they kept the price 
down because they were the chief buyers 
of oil. In 1941 oil was $1.17 on the aver- 
age. Frank Phillips, of the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., a big independent produc- 
ing company and buying company, 
posted a price raise of 25 cents a barrel. 
Mr. Henderson, then price administra- 
tor, demanded that he withdraw that 
offer, which he did. Mr. Henderson 
asked for 90 days in which to investi- 
gate to see whether or not to permit the 
price to go up 25 cents a barrel. July 
1, 1941, was that date. After he had the 
90 days he asked for more time and be- 
ing cocoperative, the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. agreed to wait on posting the price. 
If the oil were not worth it, would the 
buying company be offering that for it? 
He was willing. We had been entitled 
to a price raise prior to that time. After 
Mr. Henderson asked for more time, we 
passed the Price Control Act on Octo- 
ber 2, 1942, and oil was frozen at the 
bottom of the trough. 
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If you will look at this chart, you will 
see oil at an average of $1.17 a barrel. 
First, there is the freeze by Mr. Hender- 
son, and by agreement the companies 
did not post the larger prices, then on 
October 1 or October 2 the official freeze 
was made. 

Here is what raw materials other than 
oil did. Everything went up to 110. 
Oil stayed at 58.9. I tell you oil is the 
lowest on the parity index of any com- 
modity in America at 58.9. The average 
index is 102.8. This is a comparison 
with other raw materials which run up 
above 110 to 115. Compared with the 
index of all commodities, oil is 63, still 
at the bottom. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. 
labor costs? 

Mr. DISNEY. Labor costs, of course, 
have gone higher, and, I may say, labor 
goes into the construction of the ma- 
chinery that oil men use and is an es- 
sential element of everything involved 
in the oil business. It is highly tech- 
nical machinery, costly machinery, the 
value and cost of which have been en- 
hanced by high wages and labor costs. 
Labor in the fields has gone up also. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 

yield? 
' Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I call the attention 
of the gentleman and the Members of 
the House to the fact that we in Mon- 
tana today are paying $19 a day to oil 
drillers. We are also paying 100 per- 
cent for connections for oil pipes neces- 
sary in connection with drilling our 
wells, more than we did before the war. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Wages are 100 per- 
cent higher than they were before the 
war. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. The oil industry 
has always paid the highest wages of any 
industry in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. 


What about 


I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 
Mr. STEFAN. This bill is for the pur- 
pose of transferring certain functions. 
Mr. DISNEY. Let me come to that a 
little later. 


Mr. STEFAN. We are endeavoring 
here to transfer the oil industry over to 
Secretary Ickes, because Secretary Ickes 
favors an increase in the price of oil. 
We people who consume oil, our people 
out in the Middle West who want more 
gasoline, desire me to tell them how they 
are going to get more gasoline if we pass 
this legislation. 

Mr. DISNEY. I will show you that in 
a minute. Here is where you get more 
gasoline. Take a look at this chart. 

Here are crude oil prices compared 
with oil-well drilling activities in the 
United States. In 1920 and 1921 we 
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drilled 32,000 wells. See how it runs? 
The red line is the price. Here is the 
drilling of oil wells. Here is the drilling 
of dry holes. When you have a good 
price you get oil wells drilled. That is 
the answer. When there are more oil 
wells drilled you get more oil. Lately it 
has been more difficult to get oil, it is 
scarcer, and it takes more drilling than 
ever. That ought to be a complete an- 
swer. When oil was $3.50 a barrel, or 
nearly $3.50 a barrel, this country drilled 
32,000 wells in one year. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. AsIun- 
derstand it, this low price is affecting the 
oil business in another way very mate- 
rially. I refer to these subwells, these 
stripper wells. By killing your stripper 
wells you lose oil in that way. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes, and understand 
when an oil well is pulled it is gone. 
Water overtakes it; it is through. We 
lose a lot of stripper wells every year 
anyway. When the price of oil is low, 
the number of wells is less, 15,000 wells 
in 1 year back in 1931 and 1932 when 
the price was solow. See the range here? 
It follows the price just like the produc- 
tion of cotton, beans, peanuts, hogs, and 
cattle. You produce more when you have 
a price and you quit producing when you 
do not have a price. I have heard it said 
by the coalmen they are going to stop 
the running of coal mines because they 
cannot produce unless they get a price 
raise. 

These charts illustrate it better than 
words I can use. Some may say, “What 
about these reserves?” I have heard it 
said there are 20,000,000,000 barrels of 
known reserves, and there are. But can 
you imagine getting that oil out as if it 
were a flowing pool of oil? It is not a 
pool of oil by any manner of means. Oil 
sands that produce oil in the deeper wells 
are nearly as hard as the concrete pav- 
ing you drive over. And they will not 
give up all of their producible oil in 
less than from 50 to 75 years. Here is 
one of the softer sands. 

It is asked, ‘“‘Why does not Texas open 
up her wells and turn them loose?” 
They have done that, we hear recently, 
under the exigencies of war, and they 
are going to ruin all the wells that way. 
East Texas has produced several billions 
of barrels. No less an authority than 
Col. Ernest Thompson, the best-posted 
man on conservation in the United 
States, tells me that east Texas, with all 
its billions of barrels, probably will pro- 
duce, if improper methods are continued, 
only a third as much as it should. If 
they turn these wells loose and let them 
go, they lose gas pressure, they lose 
water pressure. Gas pressure and water 
pressure force the oils out of these sands 
and into the hole that is drilled. The 
pressure down there thousands of feet 
below the earth is tremendous, and it 
forces the oil out. 

Mr. HARE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 


‘quire people to produce at a loss. 
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Mr. HARE. I should like to ask the 
gentleman two questions. First, in view 
of his very illuminating statement, we 
should like to know whether or not the 
total oil production is increasing or de- 
creasing annually. 

Mr. DISNEY. That brings out one 
thing that you ought to understand right 
off the bat. Fifty percent of our produc- 
tion comes substantially from new wells, 
Wells take a nose dive. They may come 
in at a thousand barrels and go down to 
10 or 15 or 50 or maybe 2 or 3 barrels in a 
short time. Keep in mind that half of 
the oil consumed comes from new or sub- 
stantially new wells. 

Mr. HARE. The next question is this. 
We have passed a law providing for 
stabilizing prices. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. I am wondering whether 
or not an action of Congress singling out 
one industry would interfere with that 
law, and whether we would not be called 
upon then to increase the price of other 
commodities, such as consumer goods, 
raw cotton, and so forth. 

Mr. DISNEY. I do not know, but those 
who are at the bottom of the barrel are 
entitled to complain, and they are en- 
titled to ask to be brought up some place 
along with the rest of the people, espe- 
cially when an important international 
and national issue is involved, where the 
economy of the country is involved, and 
where our national defense is at stake. 

Let me answer further. Judge Vinson 
denied this 35-cent raise. He cites the 
President’s directive: 

No further price increases are to be sanc- 
tioned unless imperatively required by law. 


Then he cites again an Executive or- 
der: 


No further increases in ceiling prices except 
to the minimum percent required by law. 


As I construe Judge Vinson’s decision 
he practically put it back in Congress’ 
face to “require by law.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman is a 
distinguished lawyer. 

Mr. DISNEY. Thank you. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, I have great con- 
fidence in the gentleman’s ability. I wish 
to submit this question. Has the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma seen anything in 
any law which this Congress has passed 
during the past 5 years having to do with 
the stability of prices or holding the line 
or otherwise which carries the intent on 
the part of this Congress that a price be 
fixed and held at a line which prevents 
the production of foodstuffs, oil, or what- 
ever the subject may be? 

Mr. DISNEY. I have not talked with a 
Congressman or Senator who ever 
thought that the Price Control Act re- 
quired the Price Administrator to re- 
I do 
not think it was ever the intent of Con- 
gress that that should be the case. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it not a fact that 
the law provides that where it is neces- 
sary to modify prices in order to get pro- 
duction the President is directed to do so? 
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Mr. DISNEY. When Judge Vinson’s 
decision said what it did—and it was 
practically an invitation to Congress to 
require it by law—then I came to the 
conclusion that this legislation ought to 
be pushed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Is it not true that 
the low price of oil is driving out of busi- 
ness the independent oil operators? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Is it not also true 
that the independent oil operators are 
the ones who have brought in the new 
wells to the extent of 78 percent of known 
production in the past? 

Mr. DISNEY. Seventy-five or eighty 
percent of the new wells have been dis- 
covered by the independents. The inde- 
pendent has nobody to sell to except the 
majors. He cannot sell to an insurance 
company or a bank. They do not want 
to buy. He has to sell to the major oil 
companies. When they are confronted 
with these conditions, with labor costs 
going up and the price frozen, what is 
there for a discouraged man to do but to 
sell out? What good are the ex- 
perienced, independent oil operators, the 
group that drill 75 percent of the wild- 
cats, to the Nation when they have sold 
out to the majors? One of these days, if 
this nonsensical condition continues, you 
are going to have a monopoly problem 
on your hands that you will not know 
what to do with. Let us be sensible and 
reasonable about it. Let us not hold on 
to the idea that because there was a 
Teapot Dome once the oil group wants 
everything. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to this. Did not Judge 
Vinson by his denial admit the inequities 
in the price of oil, but did he not want to 
take care of the matter by means of a 
subsidy? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. Do you know 
what would happen if we had a subsidy 
on oil? People would be going out and 
drilling for subsidies, they would not be 
drilling for oil. It is nonsense, it is al- 
most an insult to the oil business, to talk 
about subsidies. 

Mr. Leon Henderson, in a way all his 
own, told me one day, “Give me $250,- 
000,000 and I will go out and drill the 
wells and do the job.” I said, “I 
can get you a job for $100,000,000 a year, 
Leon, if you do that.” He said, “What?” 
I said, “Hundreds, even thousands of 
executives in the oil industry are trying 
to do that very thing. If you can do 
that, they will fire all those men and 
hire you.” 

Even Mr. Leon Henderson used this 
language: ; 

At the time the defense program was 
launched the petroleum industry was de- 
pressed. Production of crude oil in Illi- 
nois had been unrestricted and the excess 
supply had resulted in a weakened price 
structure throughout the midcontinent 


area, 
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These boys down in O. P. A, talk nice 
and accept the facts, but put a distorted 
and unreasonable view upon them, in my 
judgment. 

Under the influence of the defense pro- 
gram, payment for motor fuel and other pe- 
troleum products increased at a rapid rate 
and prices began to rise. 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WORLEY. I understand the 
hold-the-line order was passed for the 
benefit of everybody alike; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes; but I must reiter- 
ate we are trying to get up the line. We 
will help hold it when we get there. 

Mr. WORLEY. Isimply want to bring 
out a few points. The figures which I 
am about to read which were submitted 
to me by an independent operator in 
the Texas Panhandle, indicate the dis- 
parity between the way some things have 
risen while the cost of oil has remained in 
status quo. In 1941 the hourly wage of 
a rotary driller in the Texas Panhandle 
field was $1.12% an hour. As of Sep- 
tember 28, 1943, the hourly wage of a 
rotary driller was from $1.58 to $1.82. A 
derrick man in 1941 was getting 87 cents 
an hour. Today he is getting from $1.10 
to $1.20 an hour. A fireman and engine- 
man in 1941 was getting 96 cents an hour. 
Today he is getting from $1.05 to $1.21 
an hour. The question is certainly not 
whether or not he is entitled to that wage 
in the light of all rising costs of living, 
but how far the independent operator 
can continue to produce oil at a loss if the 
hold-the-line order was passed for the 
benefit of everybody alike, and certainly 
the fellows who are going to have to pro- 
duce this oil for war purposes are en- 
titled to more consideration than they 
are apparently receiving at the present 
time. 

Mr. DISNEY. They are entitled to stay 
alive. Conditions existing at the present 
time do not permit them to stay alive. 
Along the same line mentioned by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
take a look at this chart entitled “Ex- 
penditures for Exploration in the United 
States per Barrel of New Reserves Dis- 
covered.” From 1934 to 1936 the average 
cost per barrel of discovering oil was 12 
to 15 cents, according to this official 
chart. This is an official document pre- 
pared by the experts that the President 
himself appointed to furnish this infor- 
mation to the country. In 1942 it was 
up to nearly 65 cents per barrel for dis- 
covering oil. That is the rise in the cost 
It is an absurd situation. 

Now, is anybody scared about the big 
companies making some money? Well, 
if they do make some money, what are 
they going to do with it? They are going 
to pay it in to Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau, of course, in the main. The excess- 
profits tax eats up 80 to 90 percent. 
What are they going to do with it if they 
get the money? Business is business. 
Some little hotels make more money net 
than big hotels. Some big hotels make 
more money net than little hotels or 
than the average. Some big grocers 
make more money on the average net. 
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Yet some little grocery man may make 
some money. Let us just imagine you 
have a fine bottomland farm especially 
adapted to raising corn, and I have a 
hillside farm. You can raise two or 
three times as much corn on your bottom 
farm as I can on my hillside farm. Have 
we got to that stage in America that we 
have got to give me more of a price and 
give you less of a price because you have 
a good farm and can raise more corn? 
Look what a Pandora’s box we are going 
to drift into when we talk about subsidies 
for the oil business, no matter how these 
things may be for other matters. Busi- 
ness is business clear on through. And 
when we start fixing one price for one 
producer of the same thing and another 
price for another producer, then we are 
putting our hands into something that is 
going to burn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is it not true that 
the recovery from a barrel of crude oil by 
the refineries and these companies that 
are engaged not only in production but 
in refining and in distribution is about 
$8 per barrel, and they buy this crude oil 
for about $1.10 a barrel? In other words, 
the relation of the price of gasoline to a 
barrel of crude oil is on about the same 
basis as the relation of the price of a loaf 
of bread to a bushel of wheat? 

Mr. DISNEY. I think that is right. 

Now, I want to discuss with you the 
matter of wildcat wells and refer to this 
chart. At the expense of boring you by 
reading I want to read almost verbatim 
what experts in the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War, after going into this 
matter thoroughly with the best minds 
that could be found, what they say about 
the matter of discovery wells. If this 
does not startle you, then you cannot be 
scared by a ghost. In this first panel, in 
the 4 years ended December—and mark 
these words—in the 4 years ended De- 
cember 1938 new reserve discoveries av- 
eraged 2,041,000,000 barrels annually. In 
the 4 years ended December 31, 1942, new 
reserve discoveries averaged 941,000,000 
annually. That is down not quite a third, 
but more than half; 2,041,000,000 barrels 
in that first 4 years and only 941,000,000, 
or a drop of 1,100,000,000 barrels annu- 
ally. In the year ended December 31, 
1942, new reserve discoveries totaled only 
507,000,000 barrels. That is only 507,- 
000,000 barrels of reserves that are in 
these difficult sands to operate. The 4 
years ended December 1938, new reserve 
discoveries exceeded the annual produc- 
tion by 894,000,000 barrels annually. 
That is, the reserves exceeded the aver- 
age annual production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 more minutes. 

The 4 years ended December 31, 1942, 
the average annual production exceeded 
new reserves by 410,000,000 barrels annu- 
ally. In other words, we have got to drill 
nearly twice or nearly three times as 
many wildcat wells now to get the same 
amount of oil. 
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On this second panel, $0 new fields 
were found in 1934. Three hundred and 
eight new fields were found in 1942. It 
looks like we are doing pretty well. There 
were 90 fields in 1934 and 308 fields in 
1942. In 1934 discoveries for these fields 
average 24,750,000 barrels. In 1942 dis- 
covery for these new fields averaged only 
1,650,000 barrels. You are going to have 
to drill more and more now for less and 
less oil. 

Now to go to the third panel. In 1937, 
2,224 wildcat wells were drilled. In 1942 
it went up and 3,219 wildcat wells were 
drilled. That is nearly 1,000 more in 1942 
than in 1937. 

In 1937 the average new reserves dis- 
covered for wildcats, total $34,000 bar- 
rels. In 1942 the average new reserves 
discovered for wildcat wells drilled, to- 
taled 158,000 barrels. More and more are 
drilled for less and less oil. That means 
we are going to have more drilling in 
order to keep up with consumption. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr, DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Under date of No- 
vember 15, 1943, I received a letter from 
Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Administrator 
for War, in answer to a communication 
which I had addressed to the Secretary 
on October 25 of this year. I had at- 
tempted to take certain of the statements 
which were in opposition to a price in- 
crease for crude oil and to ask the Ad- 
ministrator to make certain statements 
which I believed might clear the situa- 
tion. In connection with reserves, I note 
that he says: 


At the end of 1944 we shall have a defi- 
ciency in crude oil supply of approximately 
300,000 barrels a day. We shall be forced to 
rely upon importations from foreign sources 
if we are to meet the projected demands for 
petroleum prcducts at this time. 


The gentleman believes that figure of 
300,000 barrels is not high? 

Mr. DISNEY. I agree. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 


Mr. DONDERO. I think the gentle- 
man should point out, you have been 
dealing with barrels all the way through 
in your discussion; you should point out 
to the House and the country the price 
per gallon might mean 3 cents in the 
present price. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes; an average of 
$1.17; 42 gallons to the barrel. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I expect 
to vote for the gentleman’s bill, but I 
am not happy about it for this reason: I 
wish we could pass general legislation 
that would apply to everything where 
the producer is not getting the cost of 
production. I thought we did it. 

Mr. DISNEY. So did I. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. What 
are we going to tell our milk producers 
when they say, “You voted to give the oil 
producers a necessary price for their 
product, but you did not do anything for 
us”? 


Mr. 
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Mr. DISNEY. My answer to my coal 
people and my dairymen, who are just 
as mad as yours, is that for the war ef- 
fort we must have more wells drilled, 
and the wells will not be drilled except 
for a reasonable price, and the price of 
oil was so far below the general com- 
modity index that they could not pos- 
sibly have a complaint. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Could 
not the gentleman suggest language 
that would cover all of these? Milk is 
certainly an essential commodity. 

Mr, DISNEY. If we get into that, we 
rewrite the whole price-control bill. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HA,iRIS of Arkansas. Was it not 
estimated by the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War that it was desirable to have 
approximately 4,500 wildcat wells drilled 
in 1943? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. And as a 
matter of fact only about 3,400 wildcat 
wells were drilled? 

Mr.DISNEY. Yes. We will not nearly 
reach the goal or get the oil that we need, 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
There has been a total increase in the 
price of crude oil per barrel from 1938 to 
the present time of how much? 

Mr. DISNEY. I do not know that I 
have those figures. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
the gentleman any idea? 

Mr. DISNEY. It went up about 15 
cents between 1938 and July 1, 1941. I 
think that is approximately correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
would like to direct the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that during this 
time the price of fuel oil for domestic 
consumption has gone from 6 cents to 
9 cents a gallon, an increase of 50 per- 
cent. I paid 6 cents a gallon in 1938 for 
oil and I am paying 9 cents a gallon toe 
day, on an increase of 15 percent in the 
price of crude oil per barrel. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Will the 
gentleman yield to answer the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. In 1938 the 
average price of crude oil was $1.13. At 
the present time the average price of 
crude oil is $1.18. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. And 
a 3-cent-per-gallon increase to the con- 
sumer. You had better consider that 
when you think of this increase. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Like 
the gentleman from Connecticut I, too, 
am worried about the possibilities ema- 
nating from this and its effect on other 
groups suffering like hardships. But, to 
get back to the question under discus- 
sion, is it not true that the price on crude 


Has 
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Mr. DISNEY. In fact, on July 1, 1941, 
at the request of Price Administrator 
Henderson. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Prior 
to the war, most of the oil in this coun- 
try was produced by independents? 

Mr. DISNEY. Not most of it pro- 
duced. A majority of the discoveries 
were by independents, 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. A 
majority of the discoveries were by inde- 
pendents. All right. If my memory 
serves me correctly the major oil com- 
panies produced 48 percent of the Na- 
tion’s supply before the war and the 
independents produced 52 percent. 
Since that time the independents have 
had a hard time because of rising labor 
costs, shortage of well drillers and other 
field workers and a lack of the right 
kinds of machinery. These independ- 
ents are, in general, the people who take 
the chances and bring in the wells in 
the new and often unexplored areas. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
result is the independents are going out 
of business, because recent figures show 
that at the present time the majors con- 
trol 78 percent of the total oil supply 
and the independents control 22 per- 
cent. What I am primarily interested 
in is the welfare and protection of the 
“shoestring” operator and a continued 
flow of crude for the conduct of the war. 
I fear that if something is not done that 
the independent will be squeezed to the 
wall and the net result will be the crea- 
tion of a monopoly which would take 
the competition out of the oil business. 

Mr. DISNEY. I think so. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. We are really discussing 
the transfer of this from one depart- 
ment to the other, are we not? 

Mr. DISNEY. No. 

Mr. FORD. The other is collateral. 
I realize that. 

Mr. DISNEY. I am going to offer an 
amendment on the question of parity, 
the first part of which goes to the ques- 
tion of parity and the second part of 
which fixes 35 cents as the least raise 
they can make. 

Mr. FORD. One question further. 
You admit that if we raise the price of 
oil, the milk producers will want to be 
raised and other men will want to be 
raised, and everybody will want to be 
raised. What we are doing by the Con- 
gress stepping in and making this change 
in legislating on prices is simply opening 
the door to a wild orgy of price increases 
all along the line. 

Mr. DISNEY. I doubt if any of those 
amendments would be germane to this 
bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to ask the 
gentleman this question in reply to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
BrapDteEy]: If I have understood this 
presentation, it has been strictly in the 
interest of the consumer of petroleum 
products, in that you are seeking an eco- 
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nomic adjustment which will continue 
the present production and bring forth 
additional production? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has that not been 
your presentation this morning? 

Mr. DISNEY. I intended it to be, sir. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Can you tell me 
how you can protect me as a consumer 
unless you get production? 

Mr. DISNEY. I think that answers 
itself. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. With reference to 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr., BRADLEY], as 
a matter of fact, if we take the over- 
all picture of the price of crude oil, it has 
not been raised to any extent at all, since 
the date mentioned by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DISNEY. That is true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. In my own State 
crude oil today is selling for $1.10 per 
barrel, just about the same price it was 
selling for in 1938. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Here is the point: If 
encouragement by way of price is not 
civen to the independent producer, he 
will go out of business and then you will 
have an oil monopoly that will raise the 
price of my friend’s oil, not from 6 cents 
to 9 cents, but up to 10 or 15 cents per 
callon. With the independent out of 
business the country will be at the mercy 
of the oil monopoly. 

Mr. DISNEY. Candor requires me to 
say this to you—and I should have said it 
at the outset—our production has been 
about 3,900,000 barrels daily in round 
figures up until just recently and our 
consumption around 4,400,000 barrels. 
That has been the general way it has been 
running until the last 60 or 90 days. 
Above-ground stocks are about 239,000,- 
000 barrels. Both have been depleted 
just as far as they can go. They have to 
have these pipe lines full to operate the 
refineries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemar from Oklahoma has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

It takes about that amount to operate 
the refining end, 239,000,000 barrels, In 
the last 60 or 90 days we have been bring- 
ing in production to the extent of 4,400,- 
000 barrels per day. They have turned 
things loose and they are destroying 
wells by doing that. It is in violation of 
all the conservation policies to do that; 
it is temporary and we are taking a 
final loss in doing it, but production has 
been upped under the very stress of cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman state how much additional oil 
we are consuming now as compared to 
pre-war years? 

Mr. DISNEY. The rate is about as I 
have been indicating. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DISNEY. I ought not to yield; I 
have taken nearly an hour and I did 
not want to do that, but I yield. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman 
tell the House how many wells are going 
out of existence annually? 

Mr. DISNEY. We ordinarily figure we 
lose from 3,000 to 5,000 stripper wells per 
year. Little wells get down to nothing 
and you cannot profitably operate them, 
but you see when the price got so low 
we lost 15,000. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I understand 
the number now is about 10,000. 

Mr, DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, in this concluding min- 
ute I should like to quote from Wirt 
Franklin, one of the best-posted men 
I have ever known in the oil business, a 
man who takes a statesman’s view of this 
and puts it on a higher basis than dollars 
and cents. He says: 

Our only safety as a Nation depends upon 
our having developed at all times within the 
continental limits of the United States a 
supply of crude oil adequate for peace and 
war. If we depended upon sources of for- 
eign oil and should get in a war with a first- 
rate power we have no guarantee that we 
would not lose control of cur ocean lanes 
making it impossible to transport to this 
country the foreign oil. In such case we 
would be helpless. On the other hand, if we 
continue to keep up continuous discovery and 
development we will at all times have suffi- 
cient oil to take care of our needs both for 
peace and for war. 


And this speech, Mr. Chairman, was 
made in June 1929. 

It seems to me that states the case, and 
subsequent facts have proven it. The 
issue is bigger than dollars and cents and 
this legislation ought to pass and be on its 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Oklahoma has 
minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like to disagree with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] who preceded 
me, but I want to complain very bit- 
terly about the procedure by which this 
matter is brought before the House. I 
realize that an important part of the 
machinery of the House is the petition 
to discharge a committee. I think that 
in some cases where the committee is 
sitting upon a bill which the House 
wishes considered, it is one of the guar- 
anties of democratic procedure in the 
House; but I wish to assure the commit- 
tee that at the present time the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has 
had no opportunity to consider this mat- 
ter, and no disposition to delay it. The 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] was filed some- 
time last June. I will leave it to any 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, whether on the minority or 
the majority side, if in the meantime 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has not been busy practically every 
morning and sometimes in the afternoon. 
We have had before us in that time the 
very controversial matter of consumer 
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subsidies, a matter which many feel to 
be one of the most important domestic 
issues before the House. We have con- 
sidered also other bills, including the 
bill to extend the F. H. A. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. Is the gentleman in po- 
sition to assure the House that if this 
bill is not passed his committee will 
consider it, hold hearings, and make a 
report in due course? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I certainly am, and 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence], who is acting chairman of the 
committee, made that statement this 
morning, that he would be glad to hold 
hearings on this bill beginning next 
Friday to continue constantly until the 
matter is concluded and reported out. 

What are we doing here today? We 
are coming before the Committee of the 
Whole House and asking the members 
to consider a very important and far- 
reaching bill which the Banking and 
Currency Committee has never had an 
opportunity to consider, upon which no 
testimony has beén taken, and no study 
made of its relation to our over-all econ- 
omy. If we adopt this procedure gen- 
erally we may as well abolish the com- 
mittee system; we may as well bring 
every matter before the House to be con- 
sidered without any study, without the 
benefit of any testimony; and we shall 
as a result pass legislation which is in- 
expert, disorderly, and uninformed. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. WRIGHT. In just a moment; I 
should like to make my statement; then 
I shall be happy to yield to my friend. 

I have always been taught by the study 
and reading I have done about the his- 
tory of our institutions and the history 
of Congress that the committee system 
is the system which has made Congress 
great, because committees have an op- 
portunity of considering in great detail 
important and complex questions and of 
listening to expert testimony on both 
sides of these questions before reporting 
a bill for the action of the House. 

Then when the legislation is reported 
the committee members speak as experts 
before the House and the House custom- 
arily follows the position that they have 
taken. 

If we follow the procedure we are fol- 
lowing today we might as well abolish 
that system entirely. It is not only the 
people in the oil business who feel they 
are entitled to a raise in price but there 
are others. We know, for instance, that 
the coal men feel they should have a 
higher price for coal and they may be 
able to make out a pretty good case. I 
hear from Pittsburgh that the steel in- 
dustry wants a higher price for steel. I 
hear from my good friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MitueR], who claims, and 
in my opinion with a certain amount of 
justice, that the price of milk at the pres- 
ent time is inadequate to give a fair 
return to the milk producer. 

What are we going to do? Are we 
going to pass piecemeal in the House on 
every bit of legislation which seeks to fix 
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prices and, in addition to that, Mr. 
Chairman, are we going to do that with- 
out the benefit of any testimony or hear- 
ings? That is what we are asked to do 
today. Quite frankly, I do not know 
much about the oil business. I wish I 
did. You gentlemen know that we are 
called upon to consider in this House 
such vast and complex matters that it is 
impossible for every Member of the 
House to inform himself upon every bit 
of business presented to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the reason for 
the committee system. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will 
yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman tell 
the Committee exactly when this bill 
came before his committee? 

Mr. WRIGHT. It was before the com- 
mittee last June. We have had con- 
stant hearings in the interim except for 
the time we were in recess during the 
summer. We have had constant and 
almost daily hearings. 

Mr. LEWIS. On this bill? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No, on other matters. 
We had the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bill which was before the committee 
and even as important as this bill is I do 
not think the gentleman would main- 
tain that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration matter is not equally important. 
It had precedence as it was in the com- 
mittee prior to this bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman say 
whether he thinks it is necessary for this 
country to maintain its oil supply inas- 
much as we are using vast quantities in 
the war effort? Is that not a necessity? 

Mr. WRIGHT. In answer to the 
gentleman, may I say that of course it is 
necessary, but in order to pass legisla- 
tion upon such an important matter 
which not only affects the oil industry 
but also affects the price index of every 
commodity in the country we should 
have the benefit of testimony on both 
sides so that we can act in an informed 
manner and not act in a reckless way 
such as we are doing today. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. For the gentleman’s 
information, may I say that the Naval 
Affairs Committee appointed a subcom- 
mittee which held hearings on this sub- 
ject and made certain recommendations. 
I participated in hearings held by the 
Small Business Committee of this House. 
We had hearings and we made recom- 
mendations and those hearings are avail- 
able to the Members of this House. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Why does not the 
Naval Affairs Committee report a bill 
out of the committee having to do with 
the Navy situation as to oil? They could 
report a bill out of the committee. Here 
we are asked to pass on a bill that not 
only has to do with the Navy but with 
oil generally. I want to make one fur- 


the gentleman 
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ther point. Any one realizes that we are 
engaged in a tremendous task today, we 
are trying to hold our economy together 
because we appreciate that we have at 
stake in the war all we own and hold 
dear. We are operating under an econ- 
omy of scarcity because we do not have 
enough supplies and this applies to oil as 
well as other commodities. Once you 
disturb your price structure by referring 
the determination of oil prices to a bu- 
reau entirely unrelated to the bureau 
which has been asked by this Congress 
to fix prices generally, you are in danger 
of upsetting the entire stabilization pro- 
gram. You cannot stop in fixing one 
price. You gentlemen know you are not. 
You will affect all prices if you meddle 
with this basic price. It is a matter of 
history in this country that one of the 
worst procedures in Congress in the past 
has been the piecemeal fixing of tariffs. 
We have had log-rolling, one community 
with another, one group or one industry 
interested in one commodity, another in- 
dustry and another group interested in 
another commodity; consequently each 
performed the old political trick of back- 
scratching. There was jockeying back 
and forth, there was no attention paid 
to the over-all economic interests of the 
country, merely a desire to improve the 
position of their own commodity. If 
you pass this bill today and attempt to 
pass legislatively upon the oil business 
you are going to be asked to do it with 
every other commodity that is produced 
in this country. I think you should real- 
ize the confusion we are going to face. 

It is possible that a mistake has been 
made in oil regulation. Very many sin- 
cere people, including the gentleman 
from Oklahoma and my friend from 
Pennsylvania, believe that the oil indus- 
try, particularly the independent produc- 
ers, is being stifled by the present prices. 
If that is the case, can we not in an or- 
derly way bring the matter before a com- 
mittee, can we not have a hearing, can 
we not tie this problem in with the rest 
of our price structure and let those agen- 
cies which have been appointed by the 
Government and authorized by this Con- 
gress to fix prices consider the matter 
instead of passing this bill today? Does 
any gentleman in this House feel that 
our late lamented colleague from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Steagall, and the present 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr, SPENcE], would unfairly sit by 
and prevent a bill from having hearings? 
This is not the type of bill that a petition 
to discharge a committee was meant to 
reach, this is not the type of committee 
that should be discharged. The Banking 
and Currency Committee is willing to 
consider all reasonable bills and to ap- 
point a time for hearing them as soon as 
possible, take testimony upon them, dis- 
pose of the bills, and report them to the 
House. I suggest that is what we should 
do today. 

The 
gentleman has expired. 

Under previous agreement, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REEs] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, 


CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REeEp]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very much interested in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania [Mr,Wricut]. As a matter of fact, 
I do not consider it is the slightest reflec. 
tion upon the Banking and Currency 
Committee to bring this matter in by 
petition. 

We are facing an extraordinary situa- 
tion. We all know that that committee 
has been very busy with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bill and undoubtedly 
it has not had the time to consider this 
very vital legislation. As I said once be- 
fore, time is of the essence in this whole 
Situation. This great war is being 
fought in Europe, thousands of men are 
falling by the hour on the various battle 
fronts in a desperate attempt to gain 
control of certain oil areas. 

Why? Because oil is vital to their 
mechanized warfare. We do not know 
how long this war is going to last. We 
know it is absolutely essential almost to 
the life of this Nation, and certainly to 
the lives of hundreds of our boys, that 
there be no cessation in the flow of oil 
to our submarines, to our Navy, the 
largest in the world and growing larger 
every day, to our great fleet of airplanes, 
flying over the Axis countries, to our 
tanks, to our motorcycle corps and to 
others. We are simply eating up our oil 
reserves at a tremendous rate. 

I am speaking particularly today for 
the stripper wells in Pennsylvania and in 
western New York. I think I have said 
before on the floor of this House that the 
lubricating oil that comes from the 
crude oil of western New York and 
of Pennsylvania is superior to any other 
lubricating oil in all the world. Almost 
since the day the first plane took the air, 
they have come into my district to get 
the oil to lubricate the planes, and they 
are doing it today. They are also doing 
it in the Pennsylvania field. 

These stripper wells are going out of 
existence day by day and the machin- 
ery is being junked, it is being sold. We 
cannot afford that. We cannot afford 
to be losing 10,000 wells a year because 
of the low price of crude oil. Oil of the 
type that is being produced in Pennsyl- 
vania and western New York is almost 
pure gold, and far more important than 
gold at this stage of the war. 

According to the testimony that has 
been offered by experts, there are only 
about 14 years of oil reserves in the 
United States of America. We do not 
know whether this war will last 1 year, 2 
years, or 10 years. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we have a price on crude oil 
that will enable the people to go out and 
risk their capital in trying to find new 
pools of oil in every part of the United 
States of America. 

I know that this Congress realizes the 


seriousness of this situation, and that 


when the time comes to vote on this bill 
you will think of what it means to 7,000,- 


| 000 men whose lives, as well as the ulti- 


mate result of this war, depends upon the 
mechanized equipment, which can only 
be operated by oil and by gas. Sol urge 
you who are interested in the outcome of 
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this war to give your support to this bill, 
regardless of the fact that it has been 
prought in here under a procedure which 
in ordinary times none of us would ap- 
prove. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman from 
New York, as always, is making a con- 
structive and realistic contribution to this 
debate. There is one point the gentle- 
man has omitted. What about the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workmen in this 
country who must get to the factories in 
their automobiles to produce the ma- 
chinery and equipment for war? 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for the contribution. ‘They 
must also get there to operate the ma- 
chinery upon which they work to produce 
the goods for this war. 

Mr. BREHM. - Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. In other words, the 
critical situation which exists in the oil 
industry justifies the drastic action taken 
in bringing forth the discharge petition? 

Mr. REED of New York. Certainly. 
It is no reflection on the committee. 

GENERAL 


Crude oil requirements for United 
States refineries for military and essen- 
tial civilian use are at record levels 
and are increasing steadily under the 
further impact of the war. Production 
of domestic crude oil has been substan- 
tially exceeding discoveries of new crude 
oil reserves since 1938, and, as a result, 
United States crude oil productive ca- 
pacity has been declining steadily and is 
no longer sufficient to meet future mini- 
mum requirements of United States re- 
fineries. The importation of foreign 
crude oil is not a certain answer to our 
inadequate domestic crude supply be- 
cause there are definite limitations on 
productive capacity, particularly in the 
Caribbean area, as well as limitations on 
refinery and transportation facilities in 
the Middle East. The crude oil supply 
program for the Western Hemisphere 
provides for full utilization of all produc- 
tive capacity in the United States and 
the Caribbean area, but this will still 
leave a shortage of the proper types of 
crude oil. In order to reverse the de- 
clining trend in new reserve discoveries 
and thereby provide a safe margin of 
domestic productive capacity, it is neces- 
sary that the economic health of the 
producing branch of the domestic petro- 
leum industry be improved through the 
35 cents per barrel increase in crude Oil 
price ceilings recommended by P. A. W. 
Higher crude oil prices are necessary be- 
cause the costs of finding a barrel of new 
crude oil reserves have approximately 
quadrupled since the middle 1930’s while 
production costs have also gone up sub- 
stantiaily. It is necessary that domestic 
producers be given the financial means, 
through a price increase, for expanding 


exploratory operations and increasing 
secondary recovery operations and re- 
habilitation work and preventing prema- 
ture abandonment of stripper wells, in 
order that a safe margin of domestic 
crude oil productive capacity may be pro- 
vided for the war program, 


ANNUAL DISCOVERIES NEW CRUDE OIL RESERVES 


(NoTe.—Revisions and extensions are credited 
back to year of discovery) 


The chief significance of this graph is the 
sharp decline in the discovery of new reserves 
that has taken place since 1938. 


First panel—Total discoveries 

The declining trend in new reserve dis- 
coveries indicated in this panel must be 
reversed. 

(1) Four years ended December 31, 1938, 
new reserve discoveries averaged 2,041,000,- 
000 barrels annually. 

(2) Four years ended December 31, 1942, 
mew reserve discoveries averaged 941,000,000 
barrels annually, or a drop of 1,100,000,000 
barrels annually. 

(3) In year ended December 31, 1942, new 
reserve discoveries totaled only 507,000,000 
barrels. 

(4) Four years ended December 31, 1938, 
new reserve discoveries exceeded average an- 
nual production by 894,000,000 barrels an- 
nually. 

(5) Four years ended December 31, 1942, 
average annual production exceeded new 
reserve discoveries by 410,000,000 barrels an- 
nually. 


Second panel—Reserves per new field 
discovered 


It is necessary to discover more and more 
new fields to reverse the declining trend in 
new reserve discoveries. 

(1) Ninety new fields were found in 1934. 

(2) Three hundred and eight new fields 
were found in 1942. 

(3) In 1934, discoveries for each new field 
averaged 24,750,000 barrels. 

(4) In 1942, discoveries for each new field 
averaged only 1,650,000 barrels. 

(5) The quality of new fields discovered 
has been declining steadily. 


Third panel—Reserve per wildcat well drilled 


It is estimated that at least 5,000 wildcat 
wells should be drilled annually. 

(1) In 1937, 2,224 wildcat wells were drilled. 

(2) In 1942, 3,219 wildcat wells were drilled. 

(3) In 1937, average new reserves discovered 
per wildcat well drilled totaled 934,000 barrels. 

(4) In 1942, average new reserves discovered 
per wildcat well drilled totaled 158,000 barrels. 

(5) It is necessary to drill more and more 
wildcat wells in order to reverse present de- 
cline in new reserve discoveries. 

Source of reserves data: Reserves Division, 
P. A. W. 


CRUDE-OIL PRICES COMPARED WITH OIL-WELL- 
DRILLING ACTIVITY 


An increase in crude-oil prices is necessary 
to increase the rate of drilling activity, espe- 
cially of exploratory wells: 

(1) The number of producing oil wells 
drilled increases when crude prices go up and 
decreases when crude prices go down. 

(2) The drilling of dry holes, which is an- 
other rough gage of exploratory activity, in- 
creases when prices go up and decreases 
when crude prices go down. 

(3) Past peaks in drilling activity have 
coincided with peaks in crude-oil prices. 

(4) Sufficient materials and manpower will 
be available to permit increased prices to 
perform their historic function of expanding 
drilling activity. 

Source of data: Bureau of Mines. 
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PRICE OF CRUDE OIL VERSUS CHANGE IN NUMBER OF 
: OIL WELLS IN OPERATION 

Recommended price advance will cause 
Many presently shut-in wells to be placed 
back in production and will retard the rate 
at which other wells are abandoned: 

(1) Declines in crude-oil prices cause wells 
to be taken out of production. 

(2) Increases in crude-oil prices cause 
wells to be put back into production. 

(3) Sufficient materials and manpower 
will be available to permit operators to put 
wells back into operation at higher crude-oil 
prices. 

Source of data: Bureau of Mines, 1926-42; 
Geological Survey and Department of Com- 
merce, 1918-25, year-end data. 


CRUDE OIL PRICE INDEX COMPARED TO INDEX OF 
RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


If crude oil prices had shown the same 
percentage increase as all raw material prices 
between June 1941 and September 1942, 
crude oil prices would have increased to 
about $1.49 per barrel by September 1943. 
This is without regard to whether crude oil 
prices were frozen in June 1941 in the proper 
relationship to the general price structure. 

(1) In June 1941, when crude oil prices 
were unofficially frozen, the crude oil price 
index was reported at 58.9. 

(2) In June 1941, the index of all raw 
material prices was reported at 83.6. 

(3) In September 1943, the index of raw 
material prices was reported at 112.4. 

(4) In September 1943, the index of crude 
oil prices was still reported at 58.9. 

(5) All raw material prices increased 35 
percent from June 1941 to September 1943, 
while crude oil prices remained stationary. 

Source of data: This graph is based on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
indexes—1926 equals 100. Crude price used 
in this index is Mid-Continent 33~-33.9° 
gravity. 


EXPENDITURES FOR EXPLORATION PER BARREL OF 
RESERVES DISCOVERED 


The oil operator is in the position of a 
merchant selling a low-cost item off his 
shelves at a profit, but forced to replace it 
with a high-cost item on which he wiil not 
be able to show a profit at present frozen 
price levels. Although he is presently show- 
ing profits, he is doing so at the cost of 
liquidating his assets. 

(1) Finding ccsts have increased sharply 
since the middle thirties largely because of 
the decline in reserve discoveries per wild- 
cat well drilled, but also because of the in- 
creased cost of geophysical and geological 
work and the increased cost of drilling. 

(2) The cost of replacing the crude oil 
currently being produced has_ increased 
sharply. A large part of present production 
is coming from fields discovered in a period 
when finding costs averaged 12 to 15 cents 
per barrel. If producers cannot afford to 
replace the crude oil currently being pro- 
duced, the net balance of crude oil reserves 
will continue to decline. 

(3) The present frozen crude oil price 
structure was geared to a finding cost figure 
of around 12 to 15 cents per barrel. It must 
now be geared to the higher finding cost 
figure of 50 fo 60 cents per barrel. A price 
increase is necessary for this purpose. 

Source of data: Reserves Division, P. A. W. 


WHO WILL BEAR PROPOSED PRICE INCREASE 


The amount of the price increase that will 
be borne by the public is relatively small for 
any single class of consumer. 

(1) P. A. W. estimates total annual cost of 
recommended crude price advance, based on 
third quarter 1943 consumption, at about 

(2) Q. P. A. has estimated annual cost of 
price advance at $552,000,000. 
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(3) In its estimate of the cost of crude 
price advance, O. P. A. has failed to consider 
that,a portion of the crude run by the re- 
finer is used by him for refinery fuel, either 
in the form of crude oil, still gases, or resid- 
ual fuel oil. The cost of crude or products 
50 used by the refiner will have to be absorbed 
in part by him and will not be passed along 
to the consumer. 

(4) This accounts for the difference be- 
tween the P. A. W. and O. P. A. estimates of 
the cost of the price advance. 

(5) Based on consumption in the third 
quarter of 1942, 32 percent of the price ad- 
vance would have been borne by the Federal 
Government through military purchases. 

(6) As military purchases expand still fur- 
ther, an even larger proportion of the total 
cost will be borne by the Federal Government. 

(7) Only 15 percent of the price advance 
will be borne by passenger car operators. 

(8) Utilities will bear only slightly more 
than 2 percent of cost of price increase. 

Source of data: Production Division, 

P. A. W. 

: NoTte.—The cost per year of the recom- 
mended crude price advante is equal to less 
than 2 days’ cost of the war. Total war ex- 
penditure averaged $280,000,000 daily in the 5 
months through September 1943, or $560,- 
000,000 for a 2-day period. 


ErFECT OF PROPOSED PRICE INCREASE ON 
REPRESENTATIVE CONSUMERS 


It is not anticipated by P. A. W. that there 
will be any resistance to these moderate price 
increases, and it is expected by P. A. W. that 
representative consumers will gladly pay 
slightly higher prices, especially when they 
know it is for the purpose of protecting and 
augmenting the petroleum supply for fighting 
the war, and for essential civilian purposes. 

(1) The average passenger car operatcr will 
be required to pay only $2.97 a year additional 
for gasoline. 

(2) The average home owner will be re- 
quired to pay only $17 a year additional to 
heat his home with fuel oil. 

(3) The average truck operator will be re- 
quired to pay only $10.06 additional per year 
for his gasoline. 

(4) The average operator of the farm trac- 
tcr will be required to pay only $4.96 addi- 
tional per year for his gasoline. 

(5) The price increase will not be a burden 
to representative consumers, 

(6) Increased costs resulting from price ad- 
vance will be insignificant part of total oper- 
ating expense for most classes of industrial 
consumers, 

Source of data: Production and Marketing 
Division, P. A. W. 


UNITED STATES CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


(1) Crude oil production has met require- 
ments in the past. Until recently productive 
capacity has been in excess of crude require- 
ments. 

(2) Anticipated future demand for United 
States crude oil is projected at record levels. 

(3) If there is no exploratory drilling, crude 
oil productive capacity will decline drasti- 
cally. 

(4) If wildcat drilling continues at recent 
rates, crude oil productive capacity will still 
decline substantially. Although it is likely 
that 3,400 wildcat wells will be drilled in 1943, 
there is no assurance that this rate of wildcat 
drilling will continue in subsequent years 
under existing economic conditions. 

(5) Additional productive capacity will be 
added through rehabilitation and secondary 
recovery. Rehabilitation including reopen- 
ing of some wells presently shut-in will 
account for about 50 percent of the incre- 
ment in this segment, the balance will be 
due to increased secondary recovery opera- 
tions. 
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(6) If 5,000 wildcat wells are drilled an- 
nually, the decline in productive capacity 
will.be reversed and new productive capacity 
will build up to substantial proportions in 
the next several years. There is no cer- 
tainty that a 35-cent per barrel increase will 
cause 5,000 wildcat wells to be drilled 
annually. 

(7) If 5,000 wildcat wells were actually 
drilled each year as a result of the price in- 
crease and if the rehabilitation and secondary 
recovery results shown in the chart were 
achieved, domestic productive capacity would 
be sufficient to provide a substantial cushion 
against any failure on the part of the foreign 
program to be fully met. It would also pro- 
vide a cushion of crude oil supply for the 
post-war period. 

Source of data: 
P. A. W. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, we ap- 
proach a decisive step. It is one that we 
have hesitated to take. It is apparent 
now that our hesitancy, which came from 
our acquiescence in the administration’s 
professed ability to manage the war econ- 
omy, has lasted too long. 

The Congress voted to the administra- 
tion the most sweeping authority to coor- 
dinate all the phases of military, indus- 
trial and civilian effort. The adminis- 
tration asserted that in no other way 
except by a completely managed economy 
could the war be prosecuted to a victori- 
ous conclusion. ’ 

The Congress conferred, among other 
phases of authority, the power to regu- 
late prices to the end that inflation might 
be avoided and excessive living costs pre- 
vented. .But there was also implied in 
the price control act the direction to see 
that essential production should not be 
stifled through the operation of the act. 

We are now considering today the oil 
situation. From the very beginning of 
price control there has been a determina- 
tion on the part of the controllers to see 
that nothing was done to increase the 
productive capacity of the oil industry in 
the United States. 

Price is the crux of the situation. No 
oil producer can pay out more than he 
takes in. No oil producer can go out and 
take the kind of chances needed to dis- 
cover big new fields under the prices he 
is getting today—and has been getting 
ever since we entered the defense pro- 
gram which preceded our actual partici- 
pation in the war. The producers can- 
not maintain even their present wells in 
efficient producing condition unless they 
have more money. They have demon- 
strated this by selling thousands of the 
small wells to the salvage dealer and 
pe ates them forever, and the oil 
ost. 

This condition is nothing that has been 
discovered overnight. It was made 
known to the price contro! authorities 
long ago—two and a half years ago. 


Production Division, 


We need spend no more time in an-_ 


alyzing the reasons for our present and 
constantly growing shortage. The O. P. A. 
and those above it took an arbitrary stand 
on the price question at the outset, and 
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they have maintained their stubborn re- 
sistance in the face of all facts and all 
logic. They offer no program for relief 
of the conditions. They have nothing in 
prospect except further reductions in the 
amount of petroleum products for the 
civilian users. 

Theirs is the responsibility for present 
conditions. It will be partly our respon- 
sibility if we permit a continuance of the 
do-nothing policy. 

The price increase was due 2% years 
ago. Long before now it would have 
shown results. The productive capacity 
of the Nation’s fields would be greater. 
That has been time wasted. 

There is no excuse for letting this go 
on any longer. Of course, a price in- 
crease now will not get us more oil in a 
week ora month. There are no miracles 
in sight. It is going to take hard work 
and continuous effort to get the supply 
up to the point where the essential needs 
are met. It will take time to repair the 
damage that has been done. 

But we must make a start, and the 
sooner we do it the sooner the results will 
appear. A price increase large enough in 
size will set the oil producers ii: motion 
again. They have been frozen along with 
their price. 

More money will bring the drilling of 
many additional wildcats of the kind that 
we need. In the past 2 years they have 
been drilling for small results—staying 
close to the established fields—and thus 
trying to reduce their chances of total 
loss. Small fields are what they have 
found. They are going to have to go into 
wholly unexplored territory and seek the 
larger results, 

They will get those greater results if 
enough of them go to work. There has 
never yet been a better method of finding 
these new fields than that of having a 
great many people looking for them. The 
country has plenty of prospects left. . This 
theory that we had run out of territory 
to explore was invented by the O. P. A. 
as another excuse for refusing the price 
increase. It has no support from the 
men who really know oil. 

Just last week one of the country’s emi- 
nent geologists said that we have enough 
oil reserves in the United States, includ- 
ing those to be discovered, to last a cen- 
tury. The important point is that most 
of this has to be discovered and that it 
will take a great deal of drilling and many 
failures to do the finding. We know that 
the finding will not be done under the 
price that is now paid for crude oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
coveries have yet to be made, but there 
are 20,000,000,000 barrels whose location 
is known. It takes money to get that 
out of the ground. The producers have 


.to keep on coaxing and stimulating the 


wells to get them to maintain their yield. 
There are many known methods of doing 
this. Old wells can be cleaned out, shot 
with nitroglycerin, some of them treated 
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with acid. Secondary recovery methods 
can be applied to old fields and the pro- 
duction greatly increased. These are 
all methods which have been used for 
vears and they are of established value, 
They were never so badly needed as now, 
Little is being done to make available to 
the consumers and to the military pro- 
cram this 20,000,000,000 barrels at a rate 
faster than is possible under the present 
routine operating programs and nothing 
will be done under the present prices. 

We have a choice to make here today. 
We can let this oil situation drift along 
and by this time next year, if they do not 
find a method of doing it sooner, the 
people of the Nation will have told all of 
us what they think of us. That is one 
way we can perform, one course we can 
follow; just do as the O. P. A. has done 
and do nothing about it. 

The other course is plain and it will 
eet some oil for the Nation. We can act 
here to end this policy begotten of some 
philosophies, inimical to the welfare of 
the people, and of the hold-the-line 
program, 

The line has been held. It has been 
held against an increase in the oil-pro- 
ducing capacity of the Nation, while mil- 
lions upon millions have been added to 
the national debt by such fantastic af- 
fairs as the Canol project. 

Let us turn the domestic oil producers 
loose and let them get to work. They will 
find and produce the oil. They always 
have. The war did not put an end to 
their ability nor snuff out their knowl- 
edge. The oil resources of the Nation 
have not dried up. Never before in the 
history of the oil industry of the United 
States has the industry failed to meet all 

he demands that were made upon it. 
Its only failure was caused by the mal- 
administration of an act of Congress. 

It is our duty today to our men in the 
armed services and to those at home who 
are trying to keep the Nation going to 
give the price agencies their directions on 
how to meet this oil crisis. If we do not, 
then we must prepare ourselves for com- 
plete national demoralization. 

In conclusion, I might add, a finer and 
more patriotic and more devoted group 
of Americans never lived than the oil 
producers, Even though they have been 
badly treated they did not lay down their 
tools; they have stayed on the job doing 
their best with the limited money avail- 
able. Even though labor and materials 
have advanced several hundred percent, 
they continue to supply the oil at 1941 
levels. The oil producer has turned in a 
magnificent record in this all-out war 
effort. They deserve the consideration 
and the heartiest commendations of the 
Members of Congress for the excellence 
of their performance. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, act- 
ing for the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill pending before us would increase 
the present price of crude oil. In my 
judgment, such increase is necessary. 
Today in the midst of our supreme war 
effort our supply of vital oil is rapidly 
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dwindling, yet few new fields are being 
explored and stripper wells are being 
abandoned before they have yielded their 
full potentialities of the fuel so essen- 
tial to the success of our mechanized 
might on the battlefield and our security 
at home. 

Why does this alarming situation 
exist? In large measure it must be at- 
tributed to the present low price of crude 
oil in the midst of rising costs of pro- 
duction and the upkeep of wells which 
make it so hazardous for the producers 
of our oil to risk new exploration or pro- 
vide for the reworking of old wells. To 
meet this situation the hope of possible 
fair returns must be accorded those upon 
whom we must depend to take the chance 
of assuring our adequate supply and 
the proper utilization of the sources at 
our command. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing today 
with no ordinary situation and no ordi- 
nary commodity. Without petroleum 
and its products our planes could not 
fly, our ships could not operate, and our 
tanks could not roll. Oil is a vital re- 
quirement also of our commercial life 
and our domestic comfort and welfare. 
And of oil there is only one crop. A 
scarcity of corn or wheat may be re- 
lieved by the next annual yield. Of oil 
there is one yield and one yield only. 

In this war and in the peace to follow 
our national progress and our interna- 
tional relationships are very largely de- 
pendent upon our supply of oil. In war 
and in peace we need it imperatively to 
hold the line abroad and at home, and 
the legislation now proposed is an effort 
to get it up to the line in order that it 
may play its important and strengthen- 
ing part. In the price indexes it occu- 
pies today a low and dangerous level in 
the plan of preservation of our present 
and future security. 

Ah, but some will say, though we know 
it is highly important in this war and the 
subsequent peace, though we realize if 
another war should come we may a 
generation from now find ourselves de- 
prived of it, still it must be borne in 
mind that a price increase of crude oil 
would likely lead to a slight increase in 
the cost of gasoline to the consumer. 
First, let me remind you that when the 
price of oil was at its highest peak the 
long range and permanent results effect- 
ed many economies for the consumer. 
That is graphically shown on one of the 
charts which the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Disney] explained. But 
more important still, let me remind you 
that if we do not give an impetus to pro- 
duction in the light of our rapidly dimin- 
ishing known reserves and supply, the 
consequent scarcity of oil and its prod- 
ucts in the relatively near future will in- 
crease immeasurably the price the con- 
sumer will have to pay. This bill has 
but one purpose, and that is to effect 
and stimulate and assure insofar as pos- 
sible the production that will protect the 
Nation and its people in both their col- 
lective and individual capacities. 

What is the situation today? We all 
know that the Secretary of the Interior 
and those associated with him in an in- 
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vestigation of our petroleum status have 
labored diligently to find the accurate 
answer to that question. As a result of 
that inquiry and research, the Secretary 
has recently had published two articles, 
each of which appears in a magazine of 
national circulation. His article in the 
January number of the Amercan is en- 
titled, ‘““We’re Running Out of Oil.” Any 
student of this problem knows that 
statement is true. In support of it the 
Secretary says, among other things: 

As we begin to take stock of our own 
petroleum supplies, the first thing that ar- 
rests us is the indisputable fact that if there 
should be a World War III it would have to 
be fought with someone else’s petroleum, be- 


cause the United States wouldn't have 
— were 

We furnished 80 percent of the petroleum 
that was used in winning World War I, and 
I believe it will be shown ultimately that 
we are putting up 95 percent of the aviation 
gasoline which is being used to blast the 
Hitlers and the Tojos from their strongholds 
and the Quislings from their burrows. * * * 

We know that we are passing over the 
threshold from an oil-exporting Nation to an 
oil-importing one. * * * Consumption 
has been outdistancing our new discov- 
eries. * * * Wecan now be certain that 
our known reserves have a relatively short 
life expectancy of 14 years and it is up to us 
to take out some form of mutual insur- 
ance. * * * §o badly has our natural 
crude supply been hit that there can be no 
doubt as to our future dependence upon im- 
ports or synthetic production. 


Those staggering statements must 
challenge our attention and our action. 
Their very serious import is further en- 
hanced by another article by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in a recent issue of 
Coliier’s magazine, in which he said: 

At the risk of being called a scarcity- 
monger, or something even worse, I insist 
that we must proceed without further delay 
to produce gasoline from coal. 


The Secretary labels this article as a 
“Must” for America. A bill with such 
purpose has already passed the Senate, 
and a similar bill has been reported by a 
House committee and is now on the cal- 
endar. Such provision for additional 
supply may be necessary, but in all fair- 
ness the consumer must be reminded in 
advance that gasoline from such a source 
will necessarily involve a much higher 
price from his standpoint than could pos- 
sibly arise from the increased production 
contemplated by the pending bill. And 
in the measure passed by the Senate for 
the establishment of plants to experi- 
ment with reference to the production of 
petroleum from coal and oil shale, $30,- 
000,000 of the taxpayers’ money is re- 
quested as an initial appropriation. 

I repeat that our serious situation may 
require this research also in order to as- 
sure proper reserves, but let it be kept 
in mind that the risk and hazard of in- 
creasing our production under the bill 
now before us will fall not upon the tax- 
payers but upon private industry and 
private capital. Those venturesome 
spirits that undertake it will bear, but 
bear willingly, the burden of the high 
cost of dry holes. The taxpayer and the 
consumer will profit from their successes, 
but they alone will suffer the loss of their 
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failures. Surely some honor is due to 
those brave souls who make the hazard- 
ous tests for new fields of production. To 
the majority of them their efforts bring 
more heartaches than happiness. In the 
main they are the independents who 
have no refineries, no pipe lines, no 
service stations from which to recoup any 
losses in production or price their labors 
may involve. How wonderfully they 
serve to keep alive the vigorous spirit of 
free American enterprise! 

We have had, and very properly, much 
comment and discussion concerning our 
place in world-wide aviation when this 
war is over. It is a matter of vital im- 
portance in our post-war plans and pur- 
poses. We shall have the planes. We 
shall have the pilots. Will we have the 
oil? Without it the planes and the 
pilots will be idle. 

Where will we get it? Our own crude 
oil productive capacity under existing 
circumstances has shown a steady de- 
crease and is insufficient to meet future 
minimum requirements of our country’s 
refineries. Shall we rely upon foreign 
production? ‘That is necessarily an un- 
certain factor, and it must be remem- 
bered that post-war competition in the 
activities involving the use of petroleum 
may restrict our opportunity for such 
supply. Discovery and production costs 
have advanced by leaps and bounds 
within our Own borders. Our only cer- 
tain safety must be predicated upon our 
own sufficiency to meet our needs. We 
must obviate the premature abandon- 
ment of stripper wells that are capable 
of furnishing so much of our require- 
ments and we must encourage the ex- 


ploratory operations that will Open up 
new sources of supply. 

Are there such new sources to cheer 
us as we face a future petroleum produc- 
tion in this country otherwise gloomy 


and depressing? It is certainly gratify- 
ing that we have rather confident as- 
surances in this regard. Besides the 
new fields which may be found, there 
are abundantly hopeful prospects in the 
drilling to probable deeper pools in many 
parts of our land. Such exploration is 
expensive, but there are many who with 
even the moderate incentive of this bill 
are ready and willing to undertake it. 
Some are Sufficiently confident to be- 
lieve that as much as 90 percent of our 
possible production is still untapped. We 
need that patriotic enthusiasm and the 
results its proper encouragement will 
bring. Let us give American genius and 
American ingenuity a fair chance to oper- 
ate. We shall certainly face a crisis if 
we don’t. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. May I ask this 
question for information. We have 
passed the Connally Hot Oil Act which 
limited the production of oil wells in 
most of our States, I believe. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. LANHAM. It makes it a Federal 
offense to move oil in interstate com- 
merce that was produced in violation of 


Chairman, 
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the laws of the State in which produced. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does that limita- 
tion still obtain? ° 

Mr. LANHAM. That is my under- 
standing, but I can think of nothing more 
urgent for us to do at this time with 
reference to petroleum than to take such 
steps as may be necessary to assure our 
safety and our security in this war and 
in the place that our Nation will occupy 
in world trade and world relationships 
when this war is over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. BrapLey]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. First 
of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to say, as 
I previously stated, that I am opposed 
to the bill presently under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, in yesterday’s press 
there was a statement from the secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in which he opposed the provisions 
of the so-called Lucas-Green soldiers’ 
vote bill. In doing so, he consoled him- 
self by saying that our State at least did 
have a law which was better than the law 
of some States and better than no law in 
other States. He went further and said 
it was a model soldiers’ voting law. 

I am quite sure that the secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania did 
not make this statement without pre- 
vious review, censoring, and approval on 
the part of Joe Pew, because it would 
be a little bit of history if any official of 
a Republican State administration in 
Pennsylvania would make any statement 
publicly on any issue without previous 
approval by Mr. Pew, who controls and 
dominates the Republican Party in 
Pennsylvania and a great many other 
places throughout the Nation. 

Let us see just how fine a law we have 
in Pennsylvania permitting the soldiers 
to vote. First of all, a soldier cannot se- 
cure a ballot to vote in Pennsylvania 
elections without requesting it by mail 
at least 30 days prior to an election. 

In the congressional elections in 
Pennsylvania a year ago when Members 
of this House were elected, in the city of 
Philadelphia, which has a voting regis- 
tration of approximately 1,000,000 and 
about 160,000 men serving in the armed 
forces, less than 700 soldiers cast bollots. 
In the recent municipal election in 
Philadelphia, out of a total vote of about 
659,000, about 1,200 to 1,500 soldiers 
voted. 

He ignores entirely the fact that those 
soldiers who have been inducted into the 
armed forces or who have enlisted be- 
fore they are 21 years of age are in effect 
disfranchised by the Pennsylvania voting 
law because under our law they must be 
registered, and there is little opportunity 
for any serviceman to register while he 
is serving in the armed forces. 
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Our secretary says he takes his stand 
because of State sovereignty. Mr. Chair. 
man, I want to say to him and I want to 
say to others, who pretend to have so 
much regard for States’ rights, that the 
quickest way to destroy the sovereignty 
of the States in this Union is to use that 
issue always to retard progress and to 
deprive American citizens of thefr con- 
Stitutional rights. I know no quicker 
way to destroy the sovereignty of the 
States than to continually use that issue 
to deprive American citizens of the 
rights which they are guaranteed under 
the Constitution of the United States, 

I hope the committee of the House 
which is presently considering the sol- 
diers’ vote bill will bring in a committee 
amendment that will materially change 
the provisions of the bill as it left the 
Senate. If it does not, it is my intention 
when that bill is on the floor of this 
House to offer an amendment, which will 
contain the provisions of or provisions 
similar to the Lucas-Green bill, in order 
that this House may have an opportunity 
to give the soldiers who are fighting our 
battles the right to cast their ballots in 
this next election. 

I hope that Republicans and Demo- 
crats, that Members on both sides of the 
aisle, will join me for that purpose when 
we consider that legislation, so that 
those who are out in all corners of the 
world will not be deprived of their right 
to vote in the Presidential election. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WricutT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think the gentleman 
need not have worried about the fact 
that his discussion had some relevancy to 
the bill, because I understand Mr. Pew 
is at least slightly interested in oil, is 
he not? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is correct. Mr. Pew is inter- 
ested in a lot of things, among which I 
believe is oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I now yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHortT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, so far as 
I know, not one drop of oil is produced in 
my congressional district. If it were pro- 
duced I think I would know it, because I 
know every cowpath and hog trail in that 
district, which is bigger than Massachu- 
setts in area. But I wish to say my peo- 
ple use gasoline and oil, when they can 
get it, in the mines, on the farms, and in 
the forests, and they would not object to 
paying a fraction of 1 cent more on a 
gallon of gas, provided they could get the 
gas. They cannot get it today, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the reason that under present 
O. P. A. regulations and ceilings oil oper- 
ators in this country cannot receive the 
cost of production. More than 10,000 
stripper wells have been shut down this 
year. The situation is fast becoming 
critical. It seems to me that the price 
consideration in this present measure is 
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of secondary importance. The big and 
important thing, the thing that is of 
paramount consideration, is to maintain 
and increase production. That is what 
we need. That is what we must have, not 
only to maintain our domestic economy 
but to win this war. We all know that 
oil, next to food, is the most strategic, 
critical, and necessary item in the whole 
war program, and unless we have it in 
sufficient quantities this war could well be 
lost. Mr. Chairman, however much dif- 
ferent Members of the House might differ 
with Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and many times I have differed with 
him, and often violently, I wish to say 
that that old salty, self-styled “curmudg- 
eon” is controlled by nobody except him- 
self. I think he spends a lot of time even 
arguing with himself, which is a pretty 
sood thing for any man to do. When I 
look at Harold Ickes I do not know 
whether to kiss him or kick him. At 
times I would not take a million dollars 
for him. I am sure I would not give 15 
cents for another one like him. But I 
have read carefully the 2 splendid arti- 
cles he has written to which the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] has re- 
ferred, and every Member of this House, 
if he had read those articles, would not 
hesitate one moment to vote for this 
pending bill. In spite of all the criticism 
that might be leveled against the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, I do believe he is a 
man of ability, and I think he knows more 
about the present oil situation in this 
country than any other individual in the 
whole country. For that reason and oth- 
ers, that I do not now have the time to 
enumerate, I am pleased to give my 
hearty approval to this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VuRSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, for over 
a year now there have been a number of 
Members of this House who have been in- 
tensely interested in the attempt to get 
the price of oil up a little closer to the 
parity line that Mr. Disney spoke of this 
morning. We have pointed out many 
times that a higher price must be had, 
some profit must be had to get the proper 
production. We have also pointed out 
many times that we have been using 
more oil than we have been producing for 
the past year. We cannot expect finally 
to have enough oil to supply the Army 
and Navy and military forces, if we at- 
tempt to try to hold down the price of oil 
to about 60 percent of parity in compari- 
son with the general commodity index of 
prices. For that reason this bill has been 
petitioned out on the floor of the House. 
Now we have an opportunity to correct an 
economic and fundamental problem that 
is before the Congress which lies heavily 
upon the minds of the people of this 
country. We have expanded the Army 
and Navy many times. We must have oil 
for our ships, tanks, trucks, and planes. 
This is a war measure. We might yet 
prolong or lose the war for lack of oil. 
We can go forward today by passing this 
bill in the hope that it will be sustained 


by the other departments of. Govern- 
ment, and in the hope that it will help 
to bring greater production of oil. It 
will bring forth greater production and 
will bring much needed relief to our 
civilian economy. If we fail today we 
may turn on to the subsidy route, that 
has been advised by the administration. 
We cannot afford to take a chance on 
such a course. I must agree with the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] 
that subsidies will not produce oil; that 
they are more likely to drill for subsidies 
than they are to drill for oil. 

So I think the choice is easily made. 
We should, and in my judgment we will, 
pass this measure by a splendid majority, 
and when we have done this it does seem 
to me that we have put the power in the 
proper place and we have provided for a 
minimum raise and established a sort of 
parity policy wherein other inequities can 
be taken care of by those whose duty it is 
to take care of them and we can have a 
sort of over-all, even balance of the price 
of oil. The Congress, by this bill, can 
make the price practically raandatory to 
a certain extent in line with the thought 
of the people of this country and then we 
will not have to listen and the people 
will not have to suffer by having arbi- 
trary and unfair and unjust prices put 
upon a commodity like oil that is holding 
down production. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Does not the gentleman 
feel many people in our country have the 
erroneous impression that all oil men are 
millionaires? Of course, they read of the 
gusher that is struck and of the rare in- 
dividual case where a man can make a 
million dollars, but they fail to consider 
the thousands of dry holes drilled at 
great expense all over the country and 
they fail to consider that capital will not 
risk itself unless it is given a fair profit. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think the gentleman 
from Missouri is quite right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GossetT]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Disney bill. I do not 
want to rehash a lot of facts and figures 
that has already been discussed. This 
situation has been discussed by me in 
several speeches previously appearing in 
the Recorp. It seems to me that we all 
agree that we are faced with a petro- 
leum crisis. Further, we all agree that 
something must be done. We have the 
anomalous situation of some half dozen 
committees of this Congress investigat- 
ing the petroleum situation and all rec- 
ommending the need for a substantial 
increase in price. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council, 
composed of petroleum experts from all 
over the country, have long been recom- 
mending that an increase in price be 
given, 

The Petroleum Administration for 
War, headed by Secretary Ickes, has sev- 
eral times recommended an increase in 
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the price of crude oil of not less than 35 
cents per barrel. 

The only instrumentality of this Gov- 
ernment that has refused to acknowledge 
the immediate importance of an increase 
in the price of crude oil is the Office of 
Price Administration, and even that 
agency recognizes that a crisis faces the 
country and that something ought to be 
done. 

Now, this is not an oil producer’s bill, 
although many small independent oil 
men are going broke under the existing 
price structure. This is an oil con- 
sumer’s bill. This isawar measure. In 
this age of machines and motors, and 
mechanized war, there is nothing so im- 
portant to both the war effort and the 
domestic economy of this country as oil, 
with the one exception of food. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that we have spent some $150,000,000 al- 
ready on the Canol oil project in Canada, 
Reference has been made to the money 
spent and requested for experimentation 
on synthetic oil production. Is it not an 
absurd and ridiculous situation that in 
a country where we could and would dis- 
cover much additional new petroleum re- 
serves with an increase in the price of 
crude oil, we hold that commodity down 
to around 58 percent of parity? It is the 
only thing in our whole range of vital 
commodity products that is held down 
to such a low price, and the one thing that 
is absolutely essential to keep both do- 
mestic and war machines going. 

For the first time since the first oil well 
was drilled in this country there are be- 
ing closed down in Texas this year more 
wells than are being drilled. There are 
literally thousands and thousands of 
marginal wells. They cannot continue 
to operate at a loss. This stripper well 
production is a vital part of the entire 
picture, particularly when petroleum 
products are scarce. Let me remind you 
that we have not even begun to experi- 
ence the hardships of gasoline ration- 
ing as compared with what we will ex- 
perience within 12 months unless some- 
thing is done to increase crude-oil pro- 
duction. If the war continues, by this 
time next year, the A and B coupons will 
probably be entirely eliminated. Half 
the domestic vehicles now operating may 
be put up in garages, and most of us will 
probably be walking to work. Many es- 
sential trucks will be laid up in garages 
because they will not have gasoline to 
operate. 

So we are confronted with a situation 
that must be handled, and handled im- 
mediately. Some folks say that these oil 
men are making a lot of money or they 
would not continue to produce oil. Many 
of them are remaining in business on the 
slim hope that we will get something 
through this Congress and get an in- 
crease in the price of crude oil before it 
is too late. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to observe 
that we only get $1.10 for crude oil in 
Montana. 
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Mr. GOSSETT. Well, the price varies. 
It, is an average of something like $1.17 
per barrel. I want to give you some fig- 
ures which may seem facetious but which 
illustrate the point. One gallon of Coca- 
Cola sirup sells for $3. One gallon of 
beer sells.for 69 cents. One gallon of 
milk sells for 45 cents. One gallon of 
vinegar sells for 30 cents. One gallon of 
drinking water 5 cents. One gallon of 
crude oil sells for 3 cents. Mr. Chair- 
man, we cannot afford to gamble with 
further petroleum shortages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
was interested, as many other Members 
were interested, in the brief colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Disney] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BraDLEY] when they 
discussed the matter of holding the line. 
I agree with the reply of the sponsor 
of this legislation, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Disney], when he says 
that it is not so much a matter of hold- 
ing the line against inflation as it is to 
allow these men who are in this industry 
to bring the price of crude oil up near 
the line. I believe an upward price is a 
necessary Oil-production stimulus which 
can and properly should be stressed 
again and again in the discussion of this 
proposal this afternoon. 

It has been mentioned by other mem- 
bers that there is a terriffic drain upon 
the petroleum pools of this country in 
the prosecution of the war. Certainly 
that is true—true because this is a mech- 
anized war. It is being fought on wheels 
and wings, and the resources of Amer- 
ica, not only from the standpoint of 
the materials which go into the con- 
struction of mechanized units but also 
the fueling of those mechanized units, is 
of tremendous importance. 

I believe this House would like to know 
that which has been brought to my at- 
tenticn—perhaps it is not particularly 
new to you—that when we have one of 
these 60-minute bomber raids over oc- 
cupied Europe, or over a target in Ger- 
many, with approximately 700 or 800 
planes taking part in the armada which 
goes on the mission, there are consumed 
approximately 1,000,000 gallons of high- 
octane gasoline. 

To produce that 1,€00,000 gallons of 
high-octane gasoline we have to draw 
from the earth approximately 4,000,000 
gallons of crude oil because the ratio is 
approximately 1 to 4. 

The Acting Petroleum Administrator 
for War, Mr. Davies, in writing a letter 
to me under date of November 8, 1943, 
said that— 

We are faced with a shortage of cruce oil 
suppiy, that discovery and development of 
new crude oil reserves have not kept pace 
with the mounting demands of the armed 
forces and essential civilian requirements 
for petroleum products. 


As of today, Mr. Chairman, we are 
faced with a daily deficiency of approxi- 
mately 175,000 to 200,000 barrels of crude 
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oil in the operation of this war and in 
meeting the necessary civilian needs at 
home. By the end of 1944 this figure, ac- 
cording to the P. A. W. experts, including 
Mr. Ickes and Mr. Davies, who are 
charged with this responsibility, will 
amount to the figure of 300,000 barrels 
daily. 

If this happens we shall become an im- 
porting country from the standpoint of 
petroleum because our oil resources in 
America cannot keep pace with the de- 
mand. It is important to consider that, 
of the 20 oil-producing States, there are 
14 which have decreasing oil reserves. 
In our State of West Virginia we have 
had downward spirals for a 3-year period. 
In 1940 we had a reserve of 52,000,000 
barrels; in 1941 it was 50,000,000. Last 
year it had dropped to 47,000,000—a de- 
crease of 5,000,000 barrels. 

There is no oil production in the con- 
gressional district which I represent. I 
was born and lived my early youth, how- 
ever, in a section of West Virginia which 
was once a substantial oil and gas area. 
My father was a producer, and I can re- 
call seeing derricks rise on a hundred 
hills. I remember, even now, the sturdy 
driller, the robust tool dresser, the pa- 
tient pumper. The operator was, and 
is, in a venturesome business. In time 
of peace he needs encouragement. With 
our Nation at war his very existence, and 
the welfare of our country, are dependent 
on courageous action by Congress. 

I am not particularly interested today 
in denouncing the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and praising the Petroleum 
Administrator for War. I wish the de- 
bate would not hinge so much on that 
sort of premise. I do say, however, that 
I fear very much there are too many 
individuals today in the structure of the 
Office of Price Administration who, when 
they consider oil production, fail to be 
practical. 

I feel that those men who go out into 
the wildcatting fields, those individuals 
who work with the small producing areas 
and those other operators who have the 
stripper wells, should be given relief. 
Those pathfinders who take the chance, 
who operate on a slim margin—and 
many of them, as has been truly said to- 
day, are losing whatever financial back- 
leg they have as they drill for war pro- 
duction—must be considered. It is, Mr. 
Chairman, harder to get the necessary 
oil from the ground by using a drill bit 
than it is by using any yardstick of 
the pencil, a map, or a chart. 

Members of Congress, when convinced 
a gross inequity exists, cannot be expect- 
ed to remain inactive from tle stand- 
point of legislative functioning. As for 
myself I am convinced, after careful 
study of all factors, that this bill before 
us today is meritorious. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Oklahoma has 11 minutes remain- 
ing; the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Wricut] 45; and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REEs] 13. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, when the 
idea of increasing the price of oil 35 cents 
a barrel was first proposed to me I was 
inclined to agree that it should be done 
if it could be done in the regular way and 
through the regular agencies that this 
Congress has set up for the purpose of 
allowing price increases or rolling back 
prices; and on that basis I favored the 
measure; but if we, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Congress, in other words, 
are going to start out on a foray of rais- 
ing every price that every pressure group 
brings in and makes a case for, we might 
just as well repeal O. P. A..and all the 
other agencies we have set up for the 
purpose of controlling inflation. We 
cannot go on the basis that this will be 
the only increase requested, for already 
there are the railroad men coming in, 
other groups will be coming in, other 
producers will be coming in, the steel 
people, the coal people will come in and 
I suppose later on the cotton people will 
come in, then the wheat people, then the 
rest of them will come in, and finally we 
just have not got any price control at all 
and Congress itself, instead of being a 
legislative body, will become the execu- 
tive body of the Government and it will 
say what prices are to be paid for what. 
I want to say to my friends who are pro- 
posing other measures of a similar nature 
that they are making a very grave mis- 
take when they ask Congress not to 
legislate but to execute. In other words, 
that ancient principle of the separation 
of powers. 

H. R. 2887, brought to the floor on a 
petition, provides that the control of 
petroleum products be removed from the 
jurisdiction of O. P. A. and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator. 

The purpose of this measure is, in 
fact, to secure for oil producers an addi- 
tional 35 cents per barrel for crude oil. 
The bill does not say so, but that is its 
objective. 

I regret that I cannot support this 
measure for the reason that it is just one 
more attempt to chip away the powers of 
O. P. A., and bring about an increase in 
the price of one more commodity. 

I could not consistently vote against 
a bill to abolish subsidies and thus permit 
food products to rise on the one hand 
and vote for an increase in the price of 
petroleum products the next day. 

This congress directed the President to 
stabilize prices and wages. This he has 
tried to do. Not altogether successfully, 
but on the whole pretty well. 

If Congress now wants to take back its 
directive, it can do so. But for God’s 
sake do it openly and honestly an@ 
directly. be 

This chipping away process is a 
dangerous and devious method. 

It is just as our courageous Speaker 
said a few days ago on the floor of this 
House. 

Ceiling prices for the other fellow, but 
not for me. 

That way, gentlemen, lies chaos and 
black night. I want no part in it. 
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The mere fact that only one side has 
been presented, that the proper com- 
mittee has been bypassed, indicates that 
the proponents fear a hearing by the 
proper committee of the House. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PATMAN]. 

PRICE INCREASE SHOULD BE MADE REGULARLY 

AND NOT BY LAW 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very serious step that the House is 
about to take. There are two ways to 
increase the price of a commodity or to 
decrease it. One is by legislation, and 
the other is through the executive 
branch of our Government. The Consti- 
tution very wisely defined the powers of 
each. Any time the legislative branch 
assumes the functions and power and 
duties of the executive branch we shall 
be criticized and shall become just as 
vulnerable as the executive branch of 
the Government when it undertakes to 
usurp the functions of the legislative 
branch. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. There are two ways that 
we can affect prices. One is by direct 
legislation, and the other is by delega- 
tion of power to the executive depart- 
ment. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. DISNEY. The executive depart- 
ment has no power over prices at all ex- 
cept what Congress delegates to it. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is no difference 
of opinion there at all, I may state to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, but when he 
said we delegate power to fix prices I 
remind him there are 8,000,000 different 
commodities. 

Obviously the Congress cannot fix the 
price of 8,000,000 different commodities. 
It would be the old tariff logrolling at its 
worst if we would attempt to fix all 
prices. This just happens to be oil. I 
am from an oil section of the country. 
There is oil produced in the district I 
represent, and it would be of interest to 
the people I represent, but I would rather 
they have dollars, although fewer dol- 
lars, that are worth more money than to 
have a lot more dollars that are worth 
much less. We are on the verge of a 
dangerous situation, an inflation condi- 
tion that is just about to break out in 
this country, and any time it does our 
dollars will not be worth 10 cents, In- 
flation has already taken hold in Russia, 
in China, and in some of the other coun- 
tries of the world. It can take hold here. 
What is to keep us, if we are going to 
legislate on oil, from introducing a bill 
raising the price of cotton? What about 
wheat, what about corn, what about coal, 
what about the salaried workers whose 
wages have been frozen? 

Are you going to increase the price 
of oil, then say to the low-salaried, low- 
income persons, “No, we cannot do any- 
thing for you. Of course, the oil people 
are strong enough to make us do some- 
thing for them, but we are not going to 
aitempt to do anything for you.” Any- 


one who does this puts himself in the 
vulnerable position of taking sides for 
one industry and letting all the other 
industries go. 


HOUSE IS INFLATIONARY 


The price-control law, as bad as some 
people claim it is, has been a wonderful 
thing for us. Our Government would 
have been destroyed and ruined without 
O. P. A. The Congress is in the idiotic, 
ridiculous, position of having given a 
directive to the President of the United 
States to hold the line as of September 
15, 1942, to hold prices, wages, and sal- 
aries down, then every time the Congress 
gets a chance, particularly the House, 
they do something to retard the efforts 
of the President of the United States. 
First, the O. W. I. was doing a wonderful 
job in teaching the evils of inflation. 
The House cut out its entire appropria- 
tion for that purpose. This House is 
inflationary. This House is putting the 
country on the ruinous road to run-away 
inflation and if we do not look out we 
are going to be sorry for it. 

We would like to increase prices on 
oil if done properly; but we are setting a 
precedent and a policy here that would 
be taking the longest step in the direc- 
tion of ruinous and run-away inflation 
this country has ever taken. We can- 
not administer price control by law and 
our friends have no right to ask us to 
do it in this particular case. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY INFLATIONARY 


There are lots of people who hate 
O. P. A., who hate the President of the 
United States, who hate this adminis- 
tration, and they are glad to do anything 
that will be against them; but at the 
same time they are working against the 
country—they are doing something that 
is damaging to the country. I am not 
criticizing my friends on the Republican 
side. They have as much right to be 
on that side as I have to be on this side. 
I have no criticism of them for their 
views. They have a right to their views 
and I have aright to mine. I represent 
my district and any individual Republi- 
can over there represents his district, 
I want to ask them to give serious con- 
sideration to the question of putting this 
House on the ruinous, run-away road to 
inflation, and I can cite instances, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, first 
there was the O. W. I. appropriation. 
There was a direct vote in favor of infla- 
tion and by a solid Republican minority 
voting together they voted to cut out 
that part of O. W. I. which was doing 
a lot against inflation. Then a bill came 
along to us to enforce O. P. A., and by 
the Republicans voting solidly they 
again succeeded in reducing the appro- 
priation of O. P. A. about $30,000,000, a 
sufficient amount to render enforcement 
of O. P. A. laws and rules absolutely im- 
possible, crippling and harming the only 
other agency that has to do with keeping 
down prices, wages, and salaries and 
preventing ruinous inflation. Right 
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here we have a case of something that 
we would all like to do, have a better 
price for oil, but we are setting a prece- 
dent, a very dangerous precedent, one 
that I am afraid will rise up to haunt us 
in the future. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman, as 
the membership knows, is chairman of 
the Small Business Committee of the 
House. I am privileged to serve on that 
committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. As the ranking Re- 
publican member, and a good one, I may 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECEK. Is it not true, having 
regard to the price of crude oil and what 
might be said about inflation, that the 
Small Business Committee some months 
ago vigorously recommended an increase 
in the price of crude oil? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, and I am strong 
for it, but let us do it like we do every- 
thing else. If we do it by law, let us do 
everything else by law. If we are going 
to take over the Executive functions, let 
us take them over. If we are going to 
leave 8,000,000 commodities to O. P. A., 
let us leave all of them to O. P. A. 

Mr. HALLECK. I may suggest to the 
gentleman that I have been concerned 
about that provision of this bill which 
transfers out of O. P. A. certain price- 
fixing functions. It has been my view 
from the beginning that price control 
should be in one agency. Now, insofar 
as this bill undertakes to estzblish a floor 
which is in a measure a parity price be- 
neath which the ceiling cannot be fixed, 
will the gentleman agree with me that it 
follows in a measure at least the prece- 
dent that was contained in the price- 
control bill with respect to the price of 
farm products? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, cbviously I 
cannot discuss that in the limited time I 
have at my disposal, I may say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman has 
spoken about the danger of regulating 
the price of one commodity on the floor 
of this House. I would like to have the 
gentleman’s comment upon considering 
such a matter in a proceeding such as this 
where there has been no testimony, no 
hearings, no opportunity for either the 
Committee on Banking and Currency or 
this Committee today to consider all the 
possible implications and effects of such 
proceeding? 

Mr. PATMAN. Thatis right. Remem- 
ber this, the chairman of the committee 
promised that he would commence hear- 
ings on this next Friday. It has hear- 
ings on until then. That committee will 
give full and complete opportunity for 
both sides to be heard and the investi- 
gation will continue—the hearings will 
continue—until completed, and a report 
will be made to this House. What can 
be fairer than that? Maybe we do not 
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know both sides to this story. Maybe 
we should have every side. Any time 
you attempt to put oil under Mr. Ickes, 
and I am opposed to it, and food prices 
under Mr. Jones—I am going to oppose 
that as much as I like Marvin Jones— 
you are running into danger, I would 
like to see some things done for agri- 
culture that are not being done. I am 
against the rubber price being under the 
organization that Mr. Jeffers organized. 
I am against transportation prices being 
under O. D.T. Any time you attempt to 
break up O. P. A. and assign price fixing 
all over the country, you will get prices 
in charge of people who cannot resist 
these groups and will grant increases and 
you will have ruinous inflation. You 
have got to have an economic stabiliza- 
tion and you can only have it under one 
head. If you have a dozen heads, you 
will not have it. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Will the gentleman fa- 
vor an amendment retaining this thing 
under the O. P. A. instead of transferring 
it to the P. A. W.? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
whole thing. 

Mr.RIVERS. The gentleman will vote 
for an amendment retaining it in O. 
P. A.? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I would vote for 
an amendment retaining it in O. P. A. 
Is the gentleman going to offer an 
amendment like that? 

Mr. RIVERS. Ii will be offered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The_ gentleman 
does not intend to say he would accept 
this new parity provision, too? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, that does not 
mean I would vote for the bill, but I 
would certainly favor the amendment 
over what is in here. As between the 
two evils I would choose the lesser. Ido 
not see any reason, because it is under 
O. P. A. now. 

Mr. DISNEY. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN. 


I am against the 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 


Mr. DISNEY. With that attitude, 
what chance would this bill have of com- 
ing out of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, after all your promises? 

Mr. PATMAN. Ido not run the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I am 
just one member out of 26. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that at this stage we can agree that 
certain things are apparent. One is the 
importance of oil to the winning of this 
war and to the normal pursuits of our 
civilian life. I am sure there is no dis- 
position on the part of those of us who 


are opposing this bill to question that 
important statement. 

Secondly, the oil industry is in difficul- 
ties. They have a problem that they are 
entitled to bring to the Congress in ask- 
ing relief. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, I for one 
am ready to hear them sympathetically, 
because I come from an oil-producing 
State. 

Another thing I should like to express 
myself on is the statement of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from: Oklahoma 
{Mr. Disney] at the outset that he did 
not wish to embarrass the members of 
our committee. We accept that state- 
ment at face value. We have the same 
high respect for him that he expresses 
for our commitiee. 

We are grown-upMenandwomen. We 
are not questioning these actions on the 
part of those who feel strongly about the 
need for relief. We are not criticizing the 
oil industry for pressing their claims vig- 
orously. I have been in Congress but a 
short time, but long enough to recognize 
that now and then great distress exists 
in particular parts of our economic life. 
It is inevitable that this Congress should 
become sort of an economic council, a 
high court from which the people might 
expect relief. We are their responsible 
Representatives. We should not criticize 
the pressure groups if it means that we 
are trying to evade our responsibility. 
So, as one who comes from an oil-pro- 
ducing State and who has many friends 
who feel that some action should be 
taken, I am ready to say that we should 


_ examine this question. 


But we come to the difficult question 
of whether or not we are going to have 
craftsmanship in legislation that we can 
be proud of, and whether or not that 
legislation is to be hammered out by dis- 
cussion and by exploration and by seek- 
ing every kind of possible alternative 
that will avoid disturbing the cconomic 
balance of this Nation. Therefore, those 
of us who feel that hearings should be 
held, and it is the assurance of the 
chairman of the committee that they can 
be held quickly, are simply asking for 
a chance to hear this complaint and 
work it out and bring in legislation that 
we can defend. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. I am sure 
my colleague is well advised that there 
are a number of committees in the House, 
and one in the Senate particularly, who 
have given special study to and had ex- 
tensive and exhaustive hearings on this 
question. Is it not a fact that the 
Subcommittee on Petroleum of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has made a thorough study of this 
matter and reported to Congress? Is it 


not a fact that the Small Business Com-. 


mittee of the House has made a thorough 
study and reported to Congress? Is it 
not a fact that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of this House has made a thor- 
ough study and made a report? And is 
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it not a fact that a special committee of 
the Senate has made a thorough study 
and reported to this Congress? 

Mr. HAYS. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said. It seems to me 
however, that that fortifies what 1 am 
saying, that we could get a quick repor; 
with all of these facts he mentions and 
the recommendations that might be fo]- 
lowed. It seems to me our committee 
could take the particular proposal and 
say that, in the light of all availabje 
information, it should be changed at this 
point or that, or perhaps discarded for 
a better plan. 

Now I have a comment about the bill 
that is proposed as the answer to the oil 
price problem. If we agree that the 
problem exists, that no hearings have 
been held, and that it is thrown in with- 
out deliberation on the part of a respon- 
sible committee, then it follows that the 
proponents must defend their particular 
proposal. Andwhatisit? Itisancver- 
simplification of the whole issue by say- 
ing, “We will simply bring the oil price 
up to the average, and place a floor under 
that price that will keep it not less than 
average.” 

The concept of an average :s often a 
delusion. It can be simply stated this 
way, I think. Here are three items at 
75 cents and three items at 25 cents. 
The average is 50 cents. But if you are 
going to bring one of those up to 50 cents, 
or the average, what do you do? You 
immediately establish a new average. 
You would have to take twojumps. You 
would have 54 cents, roughly, as the next 
average. So, using that as an illustra- 
tion, I insist that the idea of averages is 
not the answer to the problem. It is im- 
possible to guarantee an average price to 
any commodity without giving that com- 
modity preferred treatment. When pre- 
ferred treatment is sought the basis for 
it must be indicated. I cannot believe 
that the House wants to get into the 
business of fixing specific price ceilings 
or floors by legislation. 

I suggested that some type of relief 
might be afforded by the Banking and 
Currency Committee, that the urgency of 
the oil business at least is entitled to 
consideration, but I would insist that 
when we try to carve out of our general 
price legislation some special provision 
for any commodity it ought to be done 
judiciously and without imposing rigid 
price formulas that would establish 
precedents upon which other industries 
could depend in the drive for higher 
prices. 

I fear we are taking inflation threats 
too lightly. If we resort to this device 
when an industry is in trouble we are in- 
viting price spirals that will not only get 
our price relationships bodily out of order 
but in turn will react upon the oil indus- 
try itself in a disastrous way. 

Mr. Chairman, we must soon decide 
whether we want inflation or not. We 
are dangerously near to the point now 
of causing people to believe the Congress 
desires general price increases. When 
buying practices gain momentum on that 
theory they are hard to stop. The bill 
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ought to be recommitted for study and 
action by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Fotcer]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose what I am doing is telling you a 
little bit about what I do not know 
rather than undertaking to tell you all 
about what I do not know, for on the 
latter I’d have to get more time than 2 
minutes. I do not know much about 
this bill. I have heard of it. I have 
heard something about the Committee 
on Naval Affairs having some sort of an 
investigation, and maybe a committee 
over in the Senate giving some attention 
to the matter of petroleum products and 
needs. I have heard some very fine 
statements under the rule of the House 
which permits us to speak under special 
orders. But this is so important I 
should like to know something more 
about it. There has been no hearing by 
the committee to which the bill was 
referred. 

When I read the bill, I find that in the 
bill there is something that would take 
me a long time to analyze and survey its 
implications and satisfy my own mind as 
to what it would amount to. 

In the bill I read this: 

To that end no price ceilings for crude 
petroleum or the products thereof or deriva- 
tives therefrom shall be fixed or maintained 
by the Administrator below a price, the in- 
dex of which is equal to the price index of 
“all commodities” as reported from time to 
time by the United States Department of 
Labor. 


I do not know what that requirement 
amounts to. I should like an opportu- 
nity to hear some talk about that and an 
explanation of all of the provisions and 
implications of this bill. I have been in- 
clined, if the bill came in in an orderly 
way, to the belief that something ought 
to be done, but as it is coming this way, 
I do not see how I can Satisfy my own 
mind aboutit. Hearings ought to be had 
and the whole matter arrived at accord- 
ing to the usual procedures of the House. 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] such time 
as the gentleman may require. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman and col- 
leagues, it is not my purpose to enter into 
any lengthy discussion of this bill. But 
I do want to report to you, lest there be 
some mistaken impression, that this sub- 
ject has had the very thoughtful and 
careful consideration of a congressional 
committee. Your Special Committee on 
Petroleum has made a careful investiga- 
tion into the price and the effect of price 
on oil production, studying the problem 
for considerably over a year. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, the Committee on Petroleum, 
headed by the Honorable CLARENCE LEA, 
of California, and Members with whom 
you are acquainted, recommended 
through the Congress to the administra- 
tive branches of government that the 
price of petroleum be increased in order 
to furnish the Nation that needed in- 
centive for the search for new dis- 
coveries, Again, in the first session of 
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the present Congress, on July 3 of this 
year, that same committee, after careful 
study of many, many months and care- 
ful investigation into this situation, 
again reported and recommended that a 
price increase be given to petroleum in 
order to stimulate a very necessary 
search for new discoveries, Now, gentle- 
men, petroleum rests on 60 percent of 
parity. But it is not simply a matter of 
justice for the petroleum industry for 
which I enter my plea. It is in our na- 
tional interest. Certainly we know that 
oil is a sinew of war. Three out of every 
four tons of deadweight tonnage that 
leaves for our offshore establishments is 
petroleum. Our Nation needs what this 
bill would provide, an incentive for 
search for new discoveries. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, it has been my privilege dur- 
ing the past few months to give a good 
deal of attention to the petroleum situ- 
ation as particularly related to the great 
consuming section of the northeast part 
of this country. We all know how our 
economic life has been completely turned 
upside down as a result of the petroleum 
shortage, not because there was not oil 
being brought to the ground at that 
time but because of the submarine 
menace which broke down our only 
means of transportation which previ- 
ously brought over 95 percent of all the 
petroleum products from the oil-bearing 
States to the eastern seaboard. Now we 
are reaching the time when transporta- 
tion facilities are being made available 
either through pipe lines, additional 
barges, additional tankers, and other 
means of transportation, which means, if 
we can get the oil, that the other parts 
of the country, as well as the eastern 
seaboard, will have the opportunity to 
again get back on wheels. I need not 
tell you, in the eastern seaboard a great 
deal of suffering has been taking place 
and a 2reat deal of economic loss along 
with it ever since the shortage of oil has 
occurred. As a result of the work of 
several investigating committees, in- 
cluding the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, of which I am 
a member, we are all convinced some- 
thing must be done to stimulate pro- 
duction. We know new discoveries in 
the form of new reserves are nowhere 
near as great as they have been in previ- 
ous years. And consumption, daily and 
annual consumption, of oil today, of pe- 
troleum products in all its forms, is far 
in excess of what our new discoveries in 
reserves are at the present time. 

We also know many wells, stripper 
wells and secondary wells, are closing 
down simply because they find it un- 
profitable to continue. I am one of those 
who firmly believe we must provide an 
incentive to develop new sources of oil 
in this country if we are going to get out 
of the mess we presently find ourselves in. 
I cannot, however, go along with this bill. 
This bill goes far beyond the recommen- 
dation of the Petroleum Administrator 
for War and his 35 cents a barrel. This 
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bill—and I understand there will be a 
further amendment offered—provides 
that no ceiling prices shall be fixed or 
maintained below a parity price. Well, 
from the Office of the Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War I am informed that 
simply means an increase not of 35 cents 
a barrel but 75 cents or 80 cents a barrel. 
I understand further that an amendment 
is going to be made to strike that provi- 
sion out and substitute another provision 
that the Administrator shall give con- 
sideration to a parity, which indirectly 
means the same thing. It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, what we ought to do is empower 
the Petroleum Administrator for War 
with the authority to recommend and 
have his recommendation approved by 
the President. I believe that then we will 
get some relief, and I am going to offer an 
amendment to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
on the 5th of August 1943, approxi- 
mately 25 Members of this House and 8 
Members of the Senate met with Mr. 
Ickes and Mr. Davis and some others of 
his Department in Chicago. This meet- 
ing was in fulfillment of a promise made 
by Secretary Ickes to the Members of 
the House and the Senate, prior to the 
recess, if any contemplated change was 
going to be made in the amount of gaso- 
line for the consuming public we would 
be notified and be given an opportunity 
to be heard. Also, at that meeting there 
were present representatives of the oil 
industry throughout the United States 
as well as the motor-vehicle industry and 
many other lines of industry. From this 
meeting the following facts and conclu- 
sions were developed, which have, up to 
this date, as far as I know, and par- 
ticularly at that meeting, not been chal- 
lenged. At the present time, or rather 
as of August 1943, the known oil reserve 
supply in the United States was sufficient 
for 14 years under pre-Pearl Harbor con- 
ditions. But with present conditions 
and the tempo of the war effort, that 
supply would only last for 7 years. If 
we are to have sufficient oil supplies for 
the future of our people in our country 
it will be necessary to raise the price of 
crude oil and encourage venturesome 
capital to go in and discover new oil 
fields and increase the known oil supply 
reserve. Further, that the increase of 
35 cents a barrel as a minimum increase 
would prevent the closing down of many 
stripper wells and margin wells that are 
bound to be closed down if the price is 
not increased. Further, that an increase 
of 35 cents per barrel for crude oil would 
amount to not more than 1-cent-per- 
gallon increase to the consuming public. 

At that meeting Secretary Ickes him- 
self stated that he was in favor of an 
increase of 35 cents per barrel and had 
so recommended for some time to the 
Office of Price Administration, 
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Also at that meeting a representative 
of the Deep Rock Oil Co. made the state- 
ment that if an increase of 35 cents per 
barrel for crude would be put into effect 
at once, by July 1, 1944, it would be un- 
necessary to ration gasoline in the Mid- 
west and the West. 

Just previous to the convening of this 
meeting in Chicago a similar meeting 
was held in Kansas City, Mo., attended 
by Members of this body as well as Mem- 
bers of the other body, and some 8 Gov- 
ernors of Midwestern States. A resolu- 
tion was passed at the Kansas City meet- 
ing and forwarded to the Chicago meet- 
ing, which supports the statements I 
have just quoted to you from the Chicago 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] 
has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Lanpis]. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, today 
we will be given an opportunity to make 
a real contribution toward victory in this 
war through the passage of H. R. 2887, 
which is designed to increase the produc- 
tion of crude oil so that more gasoline 
and fuel oil will be available in this emer- 
gency for both military and civilian pur- 
poses. Our drive-for-action committee 
has worked hard to get the required 
number of signatures on the petition to 
bring this bill before the House. Ac- 
cording to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
November 23, 149 Republicans, 68 Demo- 
crats, and 1 Farm-Laborite signed the 
petition. Fifty-eight members of the 
drive-for-action committee signed the 
petition. 


New Deal bungling delayed the syn- 
thetic rubber program 18 months, and 


we must not permit similar short- 
sightedness to bring about a break-down 
in our oil and fuel supplies. The Roose- 
velt administration has been repeatedly 
warned of an oil shortage, but very little 
has been done to remedy the situation. 
It appears that the O. P. A. is more inter- 
ested in regimentation and control than 
increased production. They may have 
planned it that way. It is about time 
for Congress to do something about the 
oil situation. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I want to say that I 
agree with the gentleman from Indiana 
that this is a situation into which the 
Congress should step at the present time, 
in order to bring about some order. I 
wonder if the gentleman will agree with 
me that one of the greatest difficulties 
which we have run into in this whole 
problem is the operation of the “Gwibits” 
downtown on this problem. 

Mr. LANDIS. You might tell us the 
definition of a “Gwibit.” 

Mr. MUNDT. If the gentleman is not 
familiar with “Gwibits” I may say that 
on Wednesday next I expect to address 
the House for some length on the menace 
of “Gwibits.” Permit me to say they are 
one of the most insidious influences now 
at work among the bureaus in Washing- 
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ton, and until they are eliminated, and 
until the Congress steps into the breach, 
we may expect further difficulty such as 
we are now having on the matter of oil. 
I hope the gentleman will be here 
Wednesday when I discuss the subject of 
how to identify and stop a “Gwibit.” 

Mr. LANDIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I shall be here on 
Wednesday. 

Oil-well drilling is an expensive busi- 
ness. Dry wells cost money every year. 
Whenever the cost of oil falls below the 
cost of production wildcat drillers are 
forced to quit the business. Under pre- 
vailing conditions independent operators 
cannot afford to operate stripper and 
marginal oil wells. Once they remove 
their machinery vast quantities of crude 
oil are forever being lost to this Republic. 
The result is a curtailed supply of gaso- 
line and fuel oil which is crippling our 
domestic economy and slowing our war 
effort. 

Wildcat oil drilling has been the prin- 
cipal source of new oil supplies. The 
record shows that they have discovered 
three-fourths of the new oil pools. About 
20,000 small oil men produce about 50 
percent of the Nation’s oil supply. 

On April 12 I discussed the oil short- 
age on the House floor. I warned of this 
general decline in our present oil produc- 
tion and the decline in the drilling of new 
wells, all of which is due to low prices set 
by the O. P. A. 

The present oil fields and the produc- 
tion of oil is not sufficient to maintain 
the war effort, and it is necessary that 
new wells be drilled. Due to the bungling 
of the oil program, our civilian popula- 
tion is being rationed on gasoline and fuel 
oil. Defense workers must have the nec- 
essary gas and oil to get to work. Farm- 
ers must have a sufficient amount to mar- 
ket their farm products. Essential men 
in business and other walks of life, such 
as doctors and ministers, must have a 
certain amount to carry on the business 
of America. 

Information has come to me through 
reliable sources that our oil supply will 
only last about 14 years from oil pools, 65 
years if oil is taken from shale, and 1,000 
years if taken from coal. If this is true, 
it is high time we were developing the 
process of taking oil from coal and shale. 
Our coal supply in America is almost un- 
limited. We have trillions of tons be- 
neath the earth’s surface. Not long ago 
we voted out a-bill from the Mines and 
Mining Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, to set up pilot plants in America to 
develop the process of taking oil from 
coal and shale. This bill has now passed 
the Senate and should be before the 
House in the near future. 

As a move in the right direction, H. R. 
2887 will transfer the oil problem to the 
Department of the Interior, and that De- 
partment will have complete authority 
and will also be responsible for an in- 
creased production of oil. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the, 


gentleman from Indiana [Mr, LANpDIs] 
has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. RIvers]. 
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Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard some reference made to the Naval 
Affairs Subcommittee which has just re- 
cently, within the last 2 months, com- 
pleted a very exhaustive and lengthy in- 
vestigation of the oil industry. The Na- 
val Affairs Committee is charged, among 
other things, with the operation of the 
Navy, which is geared entirely to the 
consumption of petroleum and its by- 
products, Our report brought some very 
alarming figures to the attention of that 
great committee. I should like to tel] 
you some of them at this time. I wish I 
had more than 3 minutes today. I would 
like to tell you something about our 
report. 

First of all, I want to tell you there is 
no oil within 600 miles of my district, 
As far as I know, South Carolina is a 
long, long way from an oil well. I have 
no pecuniary or political interest in this 
question, but I know that prosperity is 
not sectional. I know that if your coun- 
try dries up on oil, my country will suffer, 
I know that if your country has no pro- 
duction of this vital material, the people 
in New England, the people in New York, 
the people in other frigid sections of this 
country will be very cold. Therefore, I 
say to you this is as much my problem as 
it is the problem of any of you where this 
oil is located. I think we should ap- 
proach the question from that angle, 

We found in one State alone, Texas, 
that $75,000,000 of drilling equipment is 
being stacked because they cannot oper- 
ate under the conditions now imposed on 
the producing end of the industry. We 
found that out of 20 producing States of 
the Union, 14 of them are going into a 
nose dive on production. We brought 
these facts to the attention of our com- 
mittee. 

I would like to read you a list of the 
States which are going down in produc- 
tion, because they cannot continue in 
business. Of all the oil produced, 77 per- 
cent of that was found by wildcatters. 
Of all the oil produced, 43 percent was 
produced by independents. The inde- 
pendents are being run out of business 
because they cannot stand the burden 
placed on their shoulders. 

Then you say it is not a congressional 
question. I say itis. It is as much the 
problem of New England and South 
Carolina and Virginia and Georgia as it 
is any of the other States. If we do not 
get oil, the Navy does not operate. If 
we do not get oil, the Army does not 
operate. The airplanes are still and the 
tanks do not move. Therefore, it is our 
problem. We have got to drive that 
home. This is our problem. 

This is the list of States which are now 
in a nose dive of production: Illinois, 
Arkansas, California, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. You 
say it is not our problem. I say it is our 
problem, and unborn generations will say 
to us that it was our problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RIvers] has expired. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr, Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not believe there is a Member of this 
House who was more disappointed than 
I when the Stabilization Director denied 
the increase in the price of oil. I am as 
fully aware, I beliave, of the independent 
producers’ hardships as any other Mem- 
ber from an oil-producing State. Five 
out of my counties are the biggest oil- 
producing sections in the State of Okla- 
homa, and, I believe, in this Nation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think we are in- 
deed playing with fire when we attempt 
to tear down the dam that is holding back 
inflation by putting a charge at the base 
of this dam to let any one single product 
through. I think that this issue here 
today before us is more important in re- 
lationship to inflation control than was 
the subsidy fight. 

SETS DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


With the subsidy fight we were dealing 
merely with one of the important weap- 
ons to combat inflation. Here we are 
dealing with congressional policy, of 
whether we will fix the responsibility for 
price control and anti-inflation efforts in 
the hands of one agency or whether we 
will choose to spread it all over the de- 
partments downtown without any single 
one charged with trying to hold down 
the cost-of-living end of it. 

I have many oil producers and enough 
of my dearest friends who are oil pro- 
ducers who should realize the impend- 
ing danger of inflation, the danger that 
this bill would cause to their insurance 
policies, to the millions of dollars’ worth 
of bonds that are held by these people, 
to the life savings of many of their em- 
ployees, 

I feel if they realized how great these 
dangers were, they would not be asking 
that we blast away the dam in order to 
give them the 35 cents added per barrel 
increase that they seek. 

NO TARIFF-WRITING JOB 


Mr, Chairman, the Congress cannot 
begin to attempt to fix wartime prices on 
a tariff-writing basis; it simply will not 
work. You will find if we set the pat- 
tern here today in this bill that it will 
not be long before we shall have to con- 
tinue it almost every day, continue mak- 
ing adjustments in prices on some 10,000 
commodities that are under price control 
for the war. 

Mr. RIZLEY. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will yield when I 
complete my statement, if the gentle- 
man will permit. 

Iam as fully aware as anyone that an 
impending oil shortage faces this coun- 
try, but, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
that Members of the Congress of the 
United States are the only people in 
America who are concerned with this 
Shortage. I think the Army, the Navy, 
and the high command having brought 
in some of the best brains in the oil in- 
dustry know also about the shortages and 
are watching that. So we ourselves are 
not the sole custodians of this produc- 

LXXXIX——670 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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tion, and I feel that they will help us get 
a justified increase through regular 
price-control machinery. 

If the Congress does not go about an 
abortive attempt to secure price increases 
by legislation, I believe the necessary 
price increase for the maximum produc- 
tion of oil could be worked out. We 
should get the oil industry and the price- 
control officials together to realize that 
through a careful and selective adjust- 
ment of price to take care of the. high- 
cost producers and hardship cases we 
can bring in the maximum production 


of oil. 
USES WRONG METHOD 


But, Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is 
for us to grant this request for a price in- 
crease, for we will be faced with another 
one tomorrow, another one the next day, 
and so on down as long as Congress is in 
session. When you give these succeeding 
price increases you will not be giving 
increases in real dollars. You are going 
to be effectuating these increases pretty 
soon in “two bit’ dollars, and the people 
themselves who will get them will find 
they are not very far ahead in buying 
power when this cycle of inflation is com- 
pleted. 

It seems to me that the only way the 
oil industry can get a real price increase 
is through the regular machinery that is 
set up to handle all of these commodities. 
If they get it by this legislative method, 
others also will get it through the legis- 
lative process, with the result price ad- 
vances will not have a real purchasing 
power increase, because every other in- 
dustry in the country will be here soon 
to try it. 

SHOP-AROUND METHOD 


This bill proposes two things: One, it 


proposes that any commodity dissatis-. 


fied with the rulings of the Price Con- 
trol Administration or the Stabilization 
Director, Mr. Vinson, can shop around 
the town and find a favorable admin- 
istrator under which the Congress will 
transfer the control of prices. That 
means that soon we will transfer food 
control to the War Food Administrator, 
we will transfer control of wages to the 
Department of Labor, we will transfer 
control of prices to the Department of 
Commerce, and so on, and there will be 
no one individual who will be respon- 
sible for these growing increases in cost 
of living that are bound to occur. 


FIXES UNCERTAIN PARITY 


The second point in this bill presents 
a very new, interesting, and startling 
parity formula, so-called. It proposes 
to increase the price of oil by providing 
that no ceiling can be put on the price 
of oil until oil reaches the average price 
of all of the commodities in the wholesale 
price index. 

If you do it for oil you are going to 
find other powerful groups in here insist- 
ing that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. Let us see what 
possible price adjustments this policy 
would mean, 

These figures are from the December 
4 All Commodity Index. They show that 
under this plan other products if given 
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similar treatment—and they will be ask- 
ing for it—the textiles products division 
would have to receive an increase of 5.6 
percent; fuel and lighting materials, 20.7 
percent; agricultural implements, 7.1 
percent; iron and steel—and that is the 
biggest thing that Uncle Sam is buying 
today—would go up 7.7 percent under 
this so-called new parity formula if 
applied. Another interesting item is the 
nonferrous metals with a 17 percent in- 
crease; plumbing and heating supplies, 
12.3 percent; cement, 9.2. Chemicals, 
another thing that the United States 
Government is buying in huge quanti- 
ties, 6.4 percent. Fertilizer and mate- 
rials, which people on the farms have to 
buy, 21.3 percent; mixed fertilizer, 17 
percent. 
SET STAGE FOR INFLATION 


So if you go into this now, an unex- 
plored parity price formula for one prod- 
uct, you can see that you set the stage 
for a new spiral of inflation. It seems to 
me the best way to do this, if we are in 
earnest in trying to help the oil industry, 
is to go about it in an orderly way. I 
grant you that many, many statistics 
given by my good friend, Mr. Disney, 
and others on the floor, are absolutely 
true, that the oil producer is in a squeeze, 
and that he needs relief. But this prob- 
lem needs careful treatment in order 
to take care of these hardship cases. We 
will not be doing the oil industry a real 
service by passing this bill and saying, 
“We love you, oil industry.” There will 
be a veto and when it comes back the 
veto will ke sustained by the Congress. 
Then the oil industry will have wasted 
another 6 months under this fallacious 
reasoning. Instead of its price increase 
it will have received some congressional 
“love making.” 

Mr. DISNEY. Will 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. What does my good 
friend from Oklahoma suggest? We 
have exhausted every remedy. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I disagree with the 
gentleman that we have exhausted every 
remedy. When merit is on your side, and 
we have set up these various agencies to 
adjust and make possible these adjust- 
ments, right will always triumph and I 
do not believe we cught to pull the thing 
into Congress and ramrod it through 
such as this bill proposes to do. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. RIZLEY. Does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma believe that the price of 
oil should be increased? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe the price 
of oil should be increased but it should 
be increased so that the increase will 
have a real dollar value rather than a 
two-bit value. When you bring in this 
bill and pass it, they will have no real 
increase when succeeded by other bills 
of this nature. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman knows, 
does he not, that for weeks and weeks 
and months and months not only the 


the gentleman 
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people who are interested in the oil in- 
dustry but people who are interested in 
the economy of this country, and if it 
would not be violating confidences I 
could say the most influential men in this 
House have gone to the O. P. A., to Mr. 
Vinson and others, and tried to get them 
to increase the price of oil, but he has 
refused to do so. Does the gentleman 
think when they have refused that the 
Congress must just do away with its en- 
tire responsibility and do nothing about 
it when the gentleman says it is neces- 
sary to have an increase in the price of 
oil? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I say to the gen- 
tleman that our responsibility not only 
rests with the oil industry but it also 
rests with the millions of consumers who 
will be ruined by inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In answer to the ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Disney] and also the last 
question propounded, does not the gen- 
tleman think that a more orderly way of 
accomplishing this would be to recommit 
the bill back to the committee, let us 
have some hearings, let us have the peo- 
ple who are responsible for creating the 
conditions and who are complaining here 
today appear before us and see if we 
cannot reconcile the differences between 
these various groups and get to a scien- 
tific determination of this question in 
relation to the rest of our economy rath- 
er than through a haphazard attempt to 
do it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. You 
cannot treat price control as an unre- 
lated series of prices because when you 
do the break in the dam for one price 
becomes a gigantic hole that lets the 
whole flood through. You will destroy 
wartime control by that type of treat- 
ment. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
man yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Did the gentle- 
man state what the increase would be 
under the formula provided in this bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. My understanding 
is it would increase oil to around $2 a 
barrel from about $1.35 a barrel, far more 
than the 35-cents-per-barrel increase 
stated. This new so-called parity for- 
mula, which would unquestionably be ap- 
plied to other commodities if Congress 
sanctions it for oil, would indeed be the 
most devastating inflationary step that 
any Congress has ever attempted to take. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Let me preface my 
observation by saying that I follow us*%- 
ally the gentleman in his reasoning be- 
cause he is sound. I feel, however, that 


Will the gentle- 
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today when we, as the Congress, are 
faced with a responsibility, we must dis- 
charge it as individuals and as a collec- 
tive group. I make that statement be- 
cause for more than 2 months the Pe- 
troleum Administrator for War has 
asked Judge Vinson, Director of Stabili- 
zation, for an alternate plan, and it has 
not been forthcoming. 

Mr. MONRONEY., Is that not partly 
due to industry opposition to paying ad- 
ditional money for high-cost producers, 
not by the Stabilization Director, I may 
add? 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. On the question that 
was asked recently about holding hear- 
ings on this bill, does the gentleman 
know that the Petroleum Committee es- 
pecially designated to that subject by 
the House has held hearings over a pe- 
riod of almost a year? 

Mr. MONRONEY. But not on this 
bill to establish a new parity price for- 
mula, 

Mr. BOREN. On the subject of 
whether or not the price of oil should 
be raised. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But not on the 
transfer of authority out of Price Con- 
trol and Stabilization Director Vinson to 
Secretary Ickes. That was not covered 
by the committee. 

Mr. BOREN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Was the new par- 
ity formula gone into? 

Mr. BOREN. As long as a year ago, 
lacking about 20 days, your committee 
did recommend that the price of oil be 
increased and recommended it in a re- 
port I do not believe any man can read 
without seeing the justification for it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Idonot argue with 
my colleague against the need for an 
increase in the price of oil. What I am 
trying to say is that by legislating an 
increase in the price of oil we destroy the 
price-control law. We begin that proc- 
ess here today if we formulate such a 
policy by Congress, in which event I 
fear that we have done the oil industry 
an irreparable damage as we would also 
do to the consumers of this country. 

Mr. WRIGHT. There has been much 
said about other committees having 
made studies of this bill. I would like to 
remark that the committee responsible 
to this House for explaining and defend- 
ing this bill has had no hearings and no 
opportunity to study it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would like to add 
right there that these committees that 
have brought in reports have not 
brought in any legislation nor did they 
recommend going about it in this way. 

Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I wonder if in the opinion 
of the gentleman any responsibility rests 
upon the Congress to give relief to this 
class of producers that have been given 
a@ raw deal by the administrative agents 
of the Government? 


BOREN. Will the gentleman 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I do not believe 
we can do it by legislative action with- 
out destroying innumerable millions of 
people who will be crushed by inflation. 

Mr. COX. What form of relief would 
the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have suggested 
the relief that we can have: rehearings 
with the officers downtown, and with the 
information at hand that has been de- 
veloped today, surely we can at least 
hope for common sense and equity in 
the solution of this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

' Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr, PATMAN. It is understood, is it 
not, that if this bill is recommitted hear- 
ings will commence Friday and continue 
until a report is made back to the House 
on this measure? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man has talked about inflation. I can- 
not imagine anything more inflationary 
than a program of scarcity. If you do 
not produce the oil you will have infla- 
tion, and you will have it right. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
gentleman that supply has a great deal 
to do with inflation, but I say that when 
you destroy price control, which this bill 
does, then you find yourself inviting the 
very spiral that is going to make your 
dollars worth quarters before this thing 
is through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, hav- 
ing been convinced now for some consid- 
erable time that the cry of help from the 
Nation’s oil producers, and especially the 
small independent operators, warranted 
serious consideration, I was among the 
first to sign the discharge petition which 
would force the Disney bill to be brought 
up for consideration by the House. 

Due to the tremendous calls, on the 
one hand, upon the United States for oil 
and more oil, which a mechanized war 
such as this is naturally calls for, and 
due to what, on the other hand, I be- 
lieve is a mistaken attitude on the part 
of Judge Vinson in not allowing what 
has been found by the War Petroleum 
Administrator to be a justifiable rise in 
price to take care of added costs and also 
to answer continued production, we are 
faced with two very serious problems. 

First of all we are faced with the hard, 
cold fact that a slump in oil production 
at this time could seriously jeopardize the 
war effort, and, secondly, we can, or 
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should be able to see, that if the problem 
is allowed to continue very much longer 
without a life line being thrown. out to 
especially the small producer, that due to 
the rapid depletion of our petroleum re- 
serves, Which are being consumed much 
nore rapidly than we are discovering new 
sources of supply, the home front will also 
suffer. In other words, for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war we must be 
assured of an adequate supply of oil not 
only for the fighting fronts but also the 
home-front needs must be met. 

I doubt very much that any great num- 
ber of people have a clear picture of the 
Herculean task of carrying on a war on 
55 fighting fronts as we are now doing. 
For a clear picture of that almost miracu- 
lous job that is being done I recommend 
the reading of Fighting Oil, a remark- 
able and revealing work by Hon. Harold 
L. Ickes, Petroleum Administrator for 
Var. 

Mr. Ickes points out that nearly 2 
out of every 3 tons of supplies sent 
overseas to our expeditionary forces are 
oil—that the gasoline supply for the mil- 
itary services in north Africa alone is on 
the basis of a planned requirement of 10 
gallons per day per vehicle and that 
there are literally hundreds of thousands 
of supply trucks and armored vehicles 
belonging to the Allied Nations that are 
drawing on the United States for the 
major portion of their fuel supply. 
Then, too, undreamed of gasoline is 
needed for the thousands and thousands 
of bombers and fighters taking off every 
hour of the day to engage the enemy. 
Mr. Ickes goes on to point out that the 
British claim that a battleship on a short 
cruise will consume in the neighborhood 
of a million gallons of oil and that the 
consumption of oil by the British Navy 
is measured by tens of millions of gallons 
a week. What is true of England’s Navy 
is not only true of our own but with the 
seven-ocean navy we will shortly have 
that figure will go up accordingly. 

Georges Clemenceau, the old Tiger of 
World War No. 1, described petroleum to 
be “as necessary as blood.” 

Petroleum Administrator Ickes re- 
echoed that thought when he quoted a 
New Mexico oil driller of long experience 
as follows: 

Being an oil driller since the last war hasn’t 
blinded me to the fact that this war is going 
to be won with five essential things: Guts, 
steel, oil, groceries, and a lot of faith. 


That the Nation’s oil output is falling 
behind requirements has been repeatedly 
asserted. As far as Montana is con- 
cerned that is a fact. 

On August 1 the Oil Conservation 
Board of Montana advised President 
Roosevelt that oil production in all Mon- 
tana’s fields has been 20 to 25 percent be- 
low market requirements for essential 
uses in Montana, Canada, Washington, 
and Idaho throughout 1943 and that a 
study of current reports of operations in- 
dicates no prospects for material im- 
provement under present conditions. 
The board stated that crude storage 
Stocks on August 1, were 300,000 barrels 
low as compared with the same date last 
year, which forecasts a serious shortage 
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this winter when the usual seasonal 
slump in production must be expected. 
Records show that 74 percent of all pro- 
ducers operating in Montana’s 10 oil 
fielde have not commenced even 1 well 
this year and in only 3 of the fields 
have any wells been started. A total of 
23 wildcat structure tests have been com- 
pleted to August 20, 18 of which were 
abandoned. The board recommends as 
the only effective remedy, that the price 
ceilings be raised enough on crude oil at 
wells to assure all producers of the addi- 
tional income required to finance new 
operations. 

I think further figures on Montana’s 
production will throw ,valuable light on 
this subject and I am sure Montana is 
the rule rather than the exception. 

The figures of that board show that 
out of 201 registered oil producers in 
all Montana’s fields on January 1, 1943, 
only 58 commenced new drillings up to 
November 30, which would indicate that 
143 of them either did not have the 
money to pay for new wells or else didn’t 
consider the risk as a justifiable chance. 
Of those 201 registered oil producers 
194 were independent operators with 7 
classified as big company or major op- 
erators. The 194 independents had a 
total daily production of 17,000 barrels 
and the 7 majors, 5,000 barrels, or 77 per- 
cent and 23 percent of all production, 
respectively. 

On December 1, 1943, the record stood 
as follows: 23 of the independents out of 
194 listed as active on January 1, had sus- 
pended operations or sold out, and left 
were 181 independents with a total of 
10,970 barrels daily, and 8 major com- 
panies with a total of 11,666 barrels 
daily. So the present estimate of produc- 
tion ownership and control as divided be- 
tween independents and majors is 48 per- 
cent in the independents—down 29 per- 
cent—and 52 percent in the major com- 
panies—up 20 percent—of all current oil 
production in Montana. 

Now those figures are susceptible of 
no other interpretation than that the 
independents are in the process of 
liquidation and at an alarmed rate. 

It is also of interest to point out that 
the remaining independents comprise a 
great majority of the stripper-well op- 
erators who are for the most part depend- 
ent upon the major refineries to market 
their product. Those refineries are now 
buying all the oil they can get and since 
they are buying at the frozen ceiling 
prices they are undoubtedly profiting by 
doing so. So that as far as the small 
producer is concerned the more oi! he 
produces under the present conditions 
and sells at present ceiling prices the 
more surely and quickly he is liquidating 
his capital asset—oil under his land—and 
forcing himself out of business because 
he is not getting enough money for his 
product to build up any cost reserve for 
use in drilling new wells, or utilizing pres- 
ent known methods of “secondary re- 
covery” designed to revive and stimulate 
production in oil wells. 

Oil drillers are paid as high as $19 a 
day and while price ceilings have been 
set on pipe, no ceilings have been set on 
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connections, which are necessary to 
equip a producing well, and the price of 
which has risen 100 percent since be- 
fore the war. The cost of a 1,500-foot 
well before the war was $5,000, while now 
this same well costs $7,000. It seems very 
incongruous to me that oil with the 
plac» of importance it holds in this war, 
is not bringing any more than the $1.10 
a barrel that it is now bringing when 
compared with other and less vital com- 
modities. Why, eggs are selling for 71 
cents a dozen in Montana. Evidently 
eggs are more important to the O. P. A, 
than oil. Some of these independents 
would find it more profitable to close 
down their oil well and get a few hens 
and go into the egg business. 

Another factor which is working 
against the small independent oil pro- 
ducer, and which has been overlooked for 
the most part, is the type of lease he has 
to work under. In the usual form of 
lease it is provided that the lessee must 
drill offset wells against wells drilled on 
adj :ent territory and if this is not done 
the lease is forfeited. Noav, as I have 
tried to point out, in many cases the 
lessee is not financially able to drill these 
offset wells and as a result these oper- 
ators are losing their leases and their 
investments made in former years in 
producing wells. This condition is one 
the major companies will quickly take 
advantage of and acquire the leases so 
forfeited. 

It is needless to say that the present 
price of crude oil and the present cost of 
production will soon see the end of the 22 
percent of independent oil operators in 
this country. Then you will have a con- 
trolling monopoly existing from the oil 
beds of the earth into the homes of every 
person. Thus no matter how much the 
big operator is benefited by such an ac- 
tion as contemplated here today I con- 
tend that its justification would rest upon 
the continuing of these small independ- 
ents who would be materially benefited 
by this bill. 

I therefore question Judge Vinson’s 
finding that oil operators can and will 
continue to drill enough oil wells in 
proven producing areas to maintain 
present producing schedules without any 
additional price incentive. I also ques- 
tion his conclusion that new well drilling 
in wildcat areas will not supply any 
additional oil for 1 or 2 years. 

Records in Montana fields in 1943 show 
that 3 wildcat wells have been 
completed to date in the deep sands of 
the old Elk Basin, Mont., field, each 
to a depth of approximately 5,000 feet, 
the first of which was commenced April 
2, 1943, and by November 1, all 3 were 
supplying oil daily to the pipe line in 
total amount over 2,000 barrels average 
daily of good, refinable, crude oil. 

The Gage structure was started in 
May of 1943 and completed in October of 
this year and some oil has already been 
shipped from the well into the Billings 
refinery. 

The first commercially producing oil 
well in the Midway area was started in 
August of this year and is now producing 
considerable oil. 
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Within the past 28 years the independ- 
ent operators have discovered all except 
four of the oil- and gas-producing fields 
in Montana of any commercial impor- 
tance and I feel confident that many 
more good fields will be discovered and 
developed if the independent operators 
are not forced out of business by the un- 
justifiably low prices they are now re- 
ceiving for their product. 

In closing I would like to submit for the 
ReEcorD a very fine and highly informa- 
tive letter I received on this subject 
from a man with a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience in this game in Mon- 
tana. It was sent to me under date of 
August 21, 1943, and reads: 


Speaking as an independent oil man who 
has been 23 years in the game, I wish to pre- 
sent my viewpoint on this particular matter. 
It is very evident to me that these represent- 
atives of the various labor organizations do 
not understand the true situation and while 
it is a fact, as they point out, that 18 major 
oil companies’ net earnings rose 10 percent 
over the corresponding period in 1942, this 
was due to increased turn-over and demand, 
but these organizations gave no considera- 
tion to the thousands of independent oil 
producers who derived no revenue except the 
price of crude oil while these major companies 
make their profit not from low-priced crude 
oil but from the sale of refined products. Let 
me suggest at this point that there is no more 
relationship between a barrel of crude oil and 
a gallon of gasoline than there is between a 
bushel of wheat and a loaf of bread. We, as 
producers, must take the price offered by the 
major corporations and they sell their prod- 
ucts for all the traffic will bear. My conten- 
tion is tha* the price of crude oil should be 
raised to keep these independents in business, 
while the price of all refined products should 
and could be held at their present level so 
that the consuming public would suffer no 
economic inconvenience. The majors would 
only lose on that portion of the oil that they 
purehase from the independents at an in- 
creased price. 

Before the war the independent oil pro- 
ducers of the United States produced 52 per- 
cent of the production, leaving 48 percent 
for the majors. At the present time, due to 
the purchase of independent operators, the 
majors now control 78 percent of the oil 
preduction, leaving the independents only 22 
percent, and this 22 percent will soon be 
wiped out unless we can get some relief from 
an increased price of crude oil. 

Thus these labor organizations are only 
tending to help out a complete monopoly of 
the oil industry by from 18 to 35 companies, 
while thousands upon thousands of inde- 
pendents will be forced cut of business, as we 
are now producing oil near or below the cost 
of production. 

No doubt the majors have put out some 
propaganda about an increased price of crude, 
at the same time hoping that it would not 
be granted unless there was a corresponding 
increase in the price of refined products, 
which is very unnecessary. Right here in 
Montana we are paying 23 to 25 cents retail 
price for gasoline under the nose of the re- 
finery and at the same time the market in 
Montana, which is dictated by the Conti- 
nental Oil Co., insists on 18 cents a gallon de- 
livered in any quantity from 1,000 to 6,000 
gallons. This gasoline is produced from $1.10 
per barrel crude oil and they make a recovery 
of approximately 80 percent, so it is evident 
that these major companies are receiving 
$7.72 for the gasoline from 1 barrel of crude, 
plus a small additional amount for fuel oil, 
distillate, and other products, which would 
undoubtedly bring the total revenue derived 
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from a barrel of $1.10 crude up to $8 per 
barrel. 

It is in the interests of the major oil 
companies to hold down the price of crude 
oil to drive these independents out of busi- 
ness. At the same time they are presenting 
propaganda to import foreign crude oil which 
is produced with cheap labor, water trans- 
portation, and these majors own and produce 
this crude oil in said foreign lands. This will 
help to keep the price down and create an 
additional monopoly in these United States. 

You hear a world of propaganda about the 
lack of oil reserves in these United States. 
Personally I have heard this same story for 
the last 25 years, but with deeper drilling, 
more scientific methods of detection, crude 
oil will be produced in these United States 
until such time as other fuels will economi- 
cally push it out of the picture. An example 
of this situation is the Elk Basin oil field in 
Wyoming and Montana, which has been un- 
der production since 1915 and very recently 
they tapped lower sands and the wells are 
producing from 1,200 to 10,000 barrels a day, 
and an estimate of these reserves cannot even 
be calculated. Wyoming as well as Montana 
has immense oil reserves that have not even 
been discovered. 

During the past 80 years the independent 
oil producer has been the backbone of the 
oil business as the majors do not see fit to 
wildcat new territory, but they merely buy up 
the production and properties after they have 
been developed and proven. There is a move 
on now in Montana as well as every other 
State in the Union for these same majors to 
control by lease all possible prospective oil 
lands. In Montana recently these majors 
have leased up approximately a million acres 
of additional lands and they are going 
through the territory with a fine-tooth comb 
doing a world of wildcatting which eventually 
will be paid for out of taxes that they would 
ordinarily pay the United States Govern- 
ment in income tax, which will leave newly 
developed reserves in their hands at the ex- 
pense of the United States Government. 

I have no animosity against these major 
oil companies, as I have dealt with them over 
a period of years, but they should be required 
not only to live but to let live instead of 
forming the greatest monopoly that these 
United States have ever seen. The Rocke- 
feller interests controlled the picture at one 
time and then were disintegrated to a certain 
extent but the industry has expanded to a 
point where the same condition exists and 
every district in the United States is con- 
trolled by the same major companies. 

Let me plead with you to reconsider this 
increased price of crude oil and if the public 
sentiment so demands, hold the price of all 
refined products at their present level. This 
will give an opportunity to live and let live 
and the independent oil man will be able to 
carry on and do his bit toward the winning 
of this war as we are going all out, spending 
every dime we can get hold of to develop 
more production which we know is now being 
sold at or less than the cost of production. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. B. CooLmncE. 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] I yield 2% 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hotmes]. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I wanted these few minutes 


just to say a word in connection with 


this legislation. I am from an entirely 
consumer area. In my humble opinion, 
this is a serious problem, a problem that 
Congress must settle. 
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In 1935 this House passed a resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to investi- 
gate then the conservation and waste 
of petroleum. Even in those days the 
thought was that we should husband our 
resources and not allow any waste of 
petroleum, Here we find ourselves in a 
position that should have been rectified 
18 months or 2 years ago, where one 
person should have the authority of 
producing the oil to prosecute the war, 
to heat our homes, and to drive our 
ships, and also the authority to regulate 
price so that it would be an incentive to 
explore and wildcat new fields. If we 
do not do this now, we are going to be 
at the mercy not of the American pro- 
ducers but the foreign producers, and 
when they get us to that point price will 
be no consideration whatever. The sit- 
uation will be comparable with that of 
the American people trying to buy rub- 
ber from the cartels that control rubber. 
They will control oil on the same basis. 

This may amount to five-tenths of a 
cent increase in the price of fuel oil or 
gasoline to the consumer on the east 
coast, but that is insignificant if other- 
wise he cannot get the oil or the gas. 
However, the finding of new reserves and 
the production of a greater volume of 
gas and oil will to my mind offset that, 
and there should not be and will not be 
any increase in price on either fuel oil 
or gasoline to the American people. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Chairman, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WricutT], 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to this bill. I 
know something of what the political 
consequences of opposition to it are. Oil 
companies are especially powerful politi- 
cally in my State. But especially in the 
situation in which we now find ourselves 
I just cannot support it. 


The gentleman from Montana said 
something about protecting independ- 
ent producers. The main thing inde- 
pendent oil producers need is effective 
representation in the office of the Petro- 
leum Administration for War. 

The basic reason I am opposed to this 
bill is this. I think there are much more 
cogent arguments for giving control over 
food prices to the Food Administrator 
or for attempting to fix food prices by 
law than there are for giving control of 
oil prices to the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War or for raising oil prices clear 
across the board by act of Congress. I 
know perfectly well, however, that if we 
start this process on oil we logically must 
continue it with regard to commodity 
after commodity throughout the length 
and breadth of our whole economic sys- 
tem. Does Congress propose to under- 
take that? If so, we should do a thor- 


ough job, 


In the next place, I do not personally 
believe that price is the major factor in- 
volved in the production of oil at the 
present time. I am convinced that there 
are at least three other factors of much 
greater importance and which will limit 
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production even if the price were dou- 
bled. One of them is the steel shortage. 
Applications for steel for oil production 
have far outrun the amount that could 
be allocated up to this time by the War 
Production Board for that purpose. 
This has operated as an absolute check 
on increased oil production. Unless in- 
creased steel allocations can be made by 
War Production-Board steel will con- 
tinue to absolutely limit the number of 
wells that can be drilled. 

In the second place, the 40-acre drill- 
ing rule promulgated by the Petroleum 
Administration for War has meant that 
even in proven fields where oilmen knew 
they could get oil they could not drill 
more than one well every 40 acres. It is 
in proven fields, of course, more than 
anywhere else, where for the minimum 
expenditure of critical materials in- 
creased oil production can be obtained. 

Further, that ruling has played direct- 
ly into the hands of the major oil com- 
panies, because in their case, with vast 
acreages under lease or ownership, it 
does not make very much difference, 
whereas in the case of the small operator 
the 40-acre limitation has in many in- 
stances forced him to drill off structure, 
so that he has many times gotten dry 
holes, whereas if he could have drilled 
independent of such a ruling he might 
well have brought in oil. Restriction of 
preduction by the 40-acre rule will not 
be ended by a change in price. 

As a matter of fact, oil production to- 
day is at an all-time high peak. All 
things really necessary to get the maxi- 
mum production must, of course, be 
done. But Ido not believe this proposed 
over-all price increase is the answer. I 
agree that certain producers—mostly in- 
dependents, stripper-well operators, and 
explorers—should have a better return. 
I want them to have it. But, I wonder 
how many Members know that the Office 
of Economic Stabilization instructed the 
Petroleum Administration for War to 
bring forth immediately a program for 
increased financial returns for the wild- 
catter, for the independent and high- 
cost producer, and for the stripper-well 
operator. Nosuch program has yet been 
presented to the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. In my judgment the prob- 
lem of getting increased income for the 
15 percent of the industry can be solved 
without this general price increase. I 
am not against people making money. 
I want not only the independents but 
major oil companies to make money. 
But earnings in the industry except for 
the 15 percent of it I have spoken of are 
higher today than in any other year in 
history except 1941. So that an over-all 
price increase means giving a very large 
increased income to th: major compa- 
nies for them to use, in part at least, to 
increase their monopolistic controi over 
the industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the case of cop- 
per we did not increase the price of cop- 
per straight across the board and thus 
unnecessarily increase the profits to 
those copper companies which were mak- 
ing large earnings indeed at the 14-cents- 





per-pound price. Instead of that, in or- 
der to get high cost producers in a po- 
sition where they could profitably oper- 
ate, we pay a higher price to those high- 
cost producers. Some such program, Mr. 
Chairman, in my judgment ought to be 
used in the case of oil also. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 
I have not had time to say nearly all the 
things I wanted to say in this short 
speech. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. You have made the point 
that I have been stressing, if this thing 
had gone to the committee and been 
properly studied, all these angles would 
have been developed and this House 
would have known more about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts |Mr. Girrorp]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I believe in orderly pro- 
cedure. But a precedent has already 
been established. I have read that a 
precedent embalms a principle. There- 
fore I expect to yield today to this meth- 
od of procedure. The O. P. A. has made 


such a mess of things. We created it, , 


and we seem to be the ones to bear the 
burdens of their errors. Our people 
lame us and not the O. P. A., who are 
unknown to them and not accountable 
to them. Therefore, I intend, so far as I 
can, to remedy O. P. A. blunders, even 
to help take from them the power 
granted, which they have so grossly mis- 
used or failed to use. Gasoline is vitally 
important, not only to the military, but 
to civilians. They must have oil. This 
scare of inflation is greatly overdrawn— 
slight increases in prices are absolutely 
necessary to keep production moving. 
The real danger of inflation is soft- 
pedaled by the administration. Read 
the able speech of Mr. Crawrorp on last 
Wednesday. You will then understand 
where the real danger lies. You tried to 
get inflation for 10 years. You cut the 
gold dollar in half and promised two 
dollars for one; you did most everything 
to bring about inflation. Now you are 
bellowing in the other direction to carry 
out political planning. This bill will do 
but little to bring about inflation. It 
will stimulate production. I am still my 
people’s Congressman. I want to bring 
them relief and to act promptly. That 
is why I feel forced to vote for this un- 
usual method of bringing legislation to 
the floor. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CarLson], 
Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the Office of Price Administration 
will not establish a price for crude oil 
that will encourage additional oil pro- 
duction needed for our military and 
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civilian use, there is but one remedy. 
Congress can and must pass this bill 
which provides for a parity price for 
crude oil. 

It seems to me the O. P. A. is following 
a short-sighted policy by establishing 
and retaining a price for crude oil which 
is so low that the independent producer 
cannot replace his stocks without finan- 
cial loss. Oil stocks are being depleted 
so rapidly that we are approaching the 
place where it is impossible to take care 
of the demand. We need more oil and 
gasoline—not less. 

The present price policy of the admin- 
istration wiil eventually lead to further 
restrictions in oil rationing. This is ac- 
tion in reverse, on a vital necessity of 
military and civilian oil requirements. 
Already there has been too much tempo- 
rizing with an agency th&t would stran- 
gle our present economic system. We 
must have a supply of gasoline for trans- 
portation in areas where we do not have a 
network of railroads and truck lines. 
Gasoline must be available that will sup- 
ply fuel for tractors and power equip- 
ment needed to produce the food for 
our Nation and our allies. We need 
fuel oil for our industrial and domestic 
use. A further reduction in the use of 
the automobiles and trucks on our high- 
ways will require the reorganization of 
the whole economic structure. 

The solution is simple. It is amazing 
to me that steps have not been taken to 
solve it. In fact it is an indictment 
against the present New Deal adminis- 
tration. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion is offering its usual remedy, namely, 
subsidy. A Government financed sub- 
sidy oil well drilling program would no 
doubt drill wells, but would it produce 
oil? We need a price for crude oil that 
will encourage private initiative; we need 
a price for crude oil that will save thou- 
sands of stripper wells which cannot 
operate on present price ceilings. 

The increase in cost of labor and m-..2- 
rial in the oil industry has increased so 
much during the past 3 years that there 
is no incentive for new production. 
Present ceiling prices are set at about 
60 percent of parity. This bill is so drawn 
that its approval would require the 
O. P. A. to set a parity price for oil based 
on the year 1926. This is not only fair 
and just, but also a sound approach to 
replenish our diminishing available oil 
reserve. Our people are willing to pay a 
slight increase in price for this com- 
modity. An abundant supply of gasoline 
and fuel oil is necessary if we are to 
maintain our present domestic economy. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the balance of my time to myself. 

Mr. Chairman, I have divided the 30 
minutes of time allotted to me to other 
Members who wanted to have a chance 
to express their views on this subject. 
I have spoken on the floor of the House 
with respect to this important matter on 
numerous occasions. So I shall speak 
briefly. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, in my 
judgment, is a war measure. We are 
discussing a war measure this afternoon. 
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It is not just a question of providing more 
money for oil producers. It is a question 
of increasing the production of a highly 
necessary strategic material needed for 
carrying on the war; for planes, and 
trucks and ships and other things, as 
well as to carry on our transportation, 
our farm operations and other things 
that must carry on during these crucial 
times. I say to you, it is a question of 
getting a greater supply of oil at a crucial 
time—to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand forit. Iam not talking about gas- 
oline for unnecessary driving, but I am 
deeply concerned about gasoline to fly 
our bombers and to run our ships, our 
tanks, and our trucks. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at 
some comparative figures. According to 
a report of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War, 32 percent or almost one- 
third of the output of gasoline goes to 
our armed forces and our allies, Four- 
teen percent goes to industries. Trucks 
and busses and taxicabs get 12 percent. 
Passenger cars use about 15 percent of all 
the output, and farmer operations only 
get 5 percent. We just cannot realize 
how much gasoline is needed for our 
armed forces. Mr. Ickes, Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War, in a statement a 
few months ago, said it takes an average 
of 600,000 gallons of high-octane gas for 
our armed forces every day. That de- 
mand is likely to increase in the next few 
months to 750,000 or 800,000 gallons per 
day. Now look at these figures: Four 
years ended December 1938, new reserve 
discoveries averaged 2,041,000,000. Dur- 
ing the 4 years ending last December 
1942, they averaged less than one-half 
that amount, being 941,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to have to 
increase the supply of crude oil, and we 
cannot wait too long about it. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not advocating 
excessive prices for crude oil. Crude oil 
price is now almost the same price it was 
5 or 6 years ago. It is only 60 percent 
of parity. We are not even advocating 
parity for it. In 1937 the average cost 
per barrel for each new oil well was 
$56.92. In 1941 it was $72.48. In the year 
1943 it is approximately $207.69. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure follows 
the recommendation of Mr. Ickes of 35 
cents increase per barrel for crude oil 
and fixes a ceiling that cannot go beyond 
parity of other commodities. That ought 
to be fair. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vinson, Stabiliza- 
tion Director, to whom a request for in- 
crease was submitted in order to have 
an increase in the price of crude, said, 
among other things, that there is no law 
under which an increase would be per- 
mitted. This measure provides the law. 
It certainly cannot be inflationary when 
it increases the cost of gasoline about 1 
cent per gallon. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

My esteemed friend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. VoorHIs], said one 
reason oil was not being produced was 
because they had the 40-acre spacing. 
Well, bless you, the 40-acre spacing was 
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on account of steel being short last year. 
They had to do it that way. Now the 
steel situation has eased up and the 40- 
acre spacing is relaxed. My friend from 
Oklahoma says that Judge Vinson said 
the P. A. W. ought to furnish a program. 
Now you know what that means. That 
is the belt on the chin. That is the idea 
of subsidy you all love so well. That is 
all that is involved, the fool idea of sub- 
sidies in the oil business; nonsense, non- 
sense. And all that is suggested here 
is delay, delay, delay, when we have less 
and less oil, when we need to drill more 
and more wildcats. Talk to me about 
subsidies. The Economic Stabilizer 
practically invited us to amend the law. 
Mr. Bates of Massachusetts said he did 
not like this idea of parity. Well, parity 
for farm products is already in the price- 
control law. Why shiver about that 
now? It is a reasonable thing. It has 
been well thought out. It has been 
thought out by oil men themselves, the 
independent oil men. The men who are 
having to struggle for their existence 
have thought that out and they prepared 
this bill and finally prepared an amend- 
ment which I am going to offer and 
which relates to parity. The country has 
been educated at 35 cents a barrel. The 
amendment I will offer provides for that, 
a minimum of 35 cents a barrel price 
raise and then a policy that will permit 
the O. P. A. or Mr. Ickes, if you leave 
it with him, to administer a policy of 
parity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of the time. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the promise 
from the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SpencE], chairman of the committee, 
that if this bill is recommitted, hearings 
will be held upon it commencing Friday. 
We shall have the opportunity of listen- 
ing to testimony from those people who 
are in favor of the bill and also from the 
various departments who will have the 
responsibility of carrying it into effect 
and maintaining our present price levels. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BOREN. Has not the committee 
had the bill since last June? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. And I might re- 
mind my friend that during that time 
the committee had the Commodity Credit 
Corporation bill and also had a bill to 
extend the F. H. A. We have been in 
constant session, morning and afternoon. 
Does not the gentleman trust the promise 
of the committee? Does the gentleman 
think this committee is trying to sit on 
this bill? I am sure the gentleman does 
not believe that. As a member of the 
committee, I feel certain no member of 
the majority or the minority desires to 
suppress this legislation. But, we want 
to bring it to the floor in an orderly 
fashion, after mature and deliberate con- 


sideration so that we may pass upon it in © 


the proper manner, instead of in an 
ex parte fashion as we are doing this af- 
ternoon. 
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I intend to offer a motion to recommit. 
I want the House to. believe me when I 
say that I do not offer that motion as a 
motion to bury the bill. Iam offering the 
motion to recommit the bill in order to 
hold hearings on it and to report it forth- 
with. If it is the will of this Congress 
that we make different provisions for oil 
than for all other commodities, and by 
act of Congress, raise the price of oil, I 
shall abide by the will of the majority. 
However, as a member of the committee, 
until the House has information which 
will be afforded by these hearings, I 
think it is my duty and my obligation to 
resist this ill-considered action that you 
intend to take here today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the powers and 
functions conferred by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, upon the 
Price Administrator, with respect to crude 
petroleum and the products thereof and de- 
rivatives therefrom are hereby transferred to 
the Petroleum Administrator for War, pro- 
vided for in Executive Order No. 9276, issued 
by the President of the United States. In 
the fixing of prices for crude petroleum and 
the products thereof and derivatives there- 
from, the Petroleum Administrator for War 
shall consider the necessity for exploring for 
crude petroleum and the maintenance of a 
competitive position in the petroleum indus- 
try and to that end no price ceilings for crude 
petroleum or the products thereof or deriva- 
tives therefrom shall be fixed or maintained 
by the Administrator below a price, the index 
of which is equal to the price index of “all 
commodities” as reported from time to time 
by the United States Department of Labor 
in its wholesale commodity price index for 
all commodities as determined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment which is at the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas: 
On page 1, line 3, strike out lines 3 to 8, in- 


clusive, and strike out all of line 9 down to 
the period. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
as the bill is drawn we are placing the 
fixing of prices of crude oil in Mr. Ickes. 
This amendment leaves it in the O. P. A. 
I realize there is a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion with reference to this 
question. There are some on both sides 
of the aisle who do not feel that Mr. 
Ickes should have charge of it. Others 
feel the O. P. A. may not be fair about 
it. I want to give the Members of the 
House a chance to vote on this amend- 
ment and determine where you want to 
put the authority. 

As it stands at the present time, the 
price fixing on all other commodities is 
in the Office of Price Administration. 
This amendment requires the Office of 
Price Administration to fix the price of 


_ crude oil, as provided by the terms of the 


bill. 
Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
vield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Is 
not this the exact resolution that was 
signed by 218 Members of the House? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The way it 
stands now; yes. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. I 
should think that would be an indication 
of where they wanted it to go, instead 
of making a lot of amendments. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It may be. If 
the Members feel that way about it, it is 
all right with me. I am presenting the 
matter, because the question has been 
raised on both sides of the House, and a 
number of Members have suggested the 
logical place, after all, is in the Office of 
Price Administration. We have a law on 
the statute books that places the fixing of 
prices of commodities in the O. P. A. 
Under the present bill you would remove 
that authority to another agency. It 
may be more reasonable, after all, to 
leave the authority for fixing prices as 
provided in this bill, in the agency where 
the Congress fixed it in the first place. 

I am submitting the amendment for 
your consideration. I suggest you vote 
this authority where you feel it is for 
the best interest of the country. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield further, in view of 
the fact that I brought the subject up? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I yield to 
the gentleman. I am glad to have his 
opinion. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I for one would never have signed 
that petition transferring it to Secretary 
Ickes, if I thought for a minute that the 
price was going to still be administered 
by the O. P. A., because nothing has been 
done for 18 months. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Very well. 
There will be an amendment offered 
which will require an increase of 35 cents 
per barrel. That may take care of the 
gentleman’s position. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr, CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do I understand 
the gentleman correctly that we now have 
before us in bill form a proposal which, 
among other things, would transfer the 
authority from O.P. A. to the Department 
of the Interior and Mr. Ickes? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct, 
the Petroleum Administrator for War. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; and the gen- 
tleman’s amendment will correct the bill 
as here presented so as to leave the price- 
fixing authority in the office of O. P. A. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To which we have 
already given ample directions in laws 
previously passed along with an amend- 
ment which is to be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] 
that will place a minimum price increase 
on crude oil; in other words, we direct 
O. P. A. to place a minimum price in- 
crease of not less than 35 cents a barrel 
on crude oil. 


Mr. REES of Kansas, That is correct. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. If that is the gen- 
tleman’s proposal I think it is one’of the 
most constructive steps that has been 
taken here in Congress and I am in favor 
of his amendment. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. 

gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true, 
as has been stated, that Mr. Ickes was 
asked what he would do about this prop- 
osition by the Economic Stabilizer and 
has not yet made a report? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That ought to 
be explained, perhaps. The difficulty 
with that is, being fair to Mr. Ickes—and 
I want to be fair with him because I 
have a great deal of respect for Mr. Ickes 
with regard to the manner in which he 
nas tried to deal with this problem. He 
has really tried to work it out ina prac- 
tical manner, and has made some pretty 
clear statements. As I understand it, he 
has been requested to submit a plan for 
providing an increase in the crude-oil 
supply, but that it must be done without 
any increase in prices of crude oil. The 
only thing I can read into that state- 
ment of the Stabilizer is that he must do 
it by the payment of some form of sub- 
Sidy, as near as I can tell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas may proceed for 2 addition- 
al minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas who has made 
a very informative statement on this 
bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. In other words, this 
measure is in the nature of a mandatory 
direction with reference to the price of 
oil by reason of the great urgency for the 
production of oil and the amendment 
that the gentleman has offered will not 
interfere with the present governmental 
organization but leaves that directive to 
the agency which now controls prices. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
has stated the situation very clearly. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas who has also 
taken a great deal of interest in this 
problem. 

Mr. THOMASON. Like my colleague 
from Texas, I want to support the 
bill that will come nearest to insuring 
a raise in the price of crude oil, but at the 
same time it occurs to me that O. P. A. as 
well as Judge Vinson have definitely and 
apparently finally said that under no cir- 
cumstances, after full investigation to 
their own satisfaction, will they stand for 
an increase in the price. If that be true 
why not stand by the original bill? Sec- 


I yield to the 
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retary Ickes is our friend and favors an 
increase, so why this sudden change? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s viewpoint, but if we place a 
mandatory provision in the bill which re- 
quires that the price must be increased 
by 35 cents how can they escape comply- 
ing with the mandate of Congress? 

Mr. THOMASON. You are certainly 
putting it in the hands of those who say 
they have and will refuse to grant an 
increase. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished member from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I should like to ask my 
friend from Texas if there is the slight- 
est doubt in his mind that Judge Vinson 
would violate any directive that this 
House might give him. 

Mr. THOMASON. No, I do not doubt 
that for 1 minute; but O. P. A. has very 
definitely said, after study, that they are 
opposed to it; and my good friend, Judge 
Vinson, has done the same. I want legis- 
lation on this vital war measure, and 
have actively supported it from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What assurance 
have you or the House that O. P. A. will 
carry out the orders of the Congress? 
We gave them the Price Control Act to 
administer 13 months ago and that act 
certainly has not been enforced to the 
satisfaction of either the Congress or the 
country. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We make it 
mandatory. Ido not know of any other 
way in which we can do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas may have 3 additional 
minutes. I should like to ask him a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I will neces- 
sarily have to yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Supposing the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is adopted by the 
House, will the power of fixing the price 
of crude oil rest with the Secretary of 
the Interior or not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
under this amendment. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Who will have the 
power to do it? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The Office of 
Price Administration will have it and 
with the amendment to be offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [ Mr. DIsNEy |] 
it will be absolutely mandatory that the 
price be increased by 35 cents a barrel. 


It wifl not 
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Mr. O’CONNOR. Then _ Secretary 
Ickes will be out of the picture. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; he will 
still be in the picture as the Petroleum 
Administrator for War. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. He is not in the pic- 
ture at all now. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the 


Mr. REES of Kansas. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. There is 
a saying as old as the ages: “By their 
works ye shall know them.” Can the 
gentleman think of anything in the past 
history of O. P. A. that would cause us to 
believe that they would act favorably 
now? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is my opinion 
they will be required to act favorably 
to the extent of 35 cents a barrel under 
the bill as amended by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney]. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. LANDIS. Does the gentleman 
think it would be right for those of us who 
believe in a single food administrator to 
vote to leave it under O. P. A.? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I will leave that 
to the gentleman’s judgeship. I do be- 
lieve this situation is different from the 
one just mentioned by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Kansas will agree with me 
that the very fact the proponents of this 
bill now find themselves very much di- 
vided on a very important provision of 
the bill indicates the importance of re- 
committing it and holding hearings? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; I do not 
think so. Not on the general intent of 
the legislation. 

Mr. PRIEST. It occurs to me that it 
does. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gentle- 
man will agree with me, and the House 
will agree that in the price legislation 
that has heretofore been approved, we 
have directed with respect to certain 
floor prices, you may Say. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I understand the 
situation correctly, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is to follow with another 
amendment which directs the O. P. A. to 
place a floor that will be no less than an 
increase of 35 cents per barrel. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In doing that we 
meet the opinion of Mr. Vinson, who has 
said he wants further directions, or 
words to that effect. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, 
extent, at least. 


the gentleman 


We do to that 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. It seems to me this 
amendment straightens out the whole 
situation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is true, is it not, that 
the Petroleum Administrator for War is 
responsible for the production under our 
oil program? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
time; yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. How can he carry that 
on unless we give him authority to fol- 
low through and see that he has a price 
structure to bring about production? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is exactly 
what we are attempting to do, to arrange 
that price structure so he can carry on. 
And, incidentally, he suggested the 35- 
cent price increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confronted here 
with a practical situation. I have no 
pride of authorship in this bill. Further 
study of it has made me wiser. I have 
worked with gentlemen who understand 
these things. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that last year when Chester Davis re- 
signed he did so because of a collision 
of opinion between himself and higher 
authorities. He took the view that if he 
was to be Food Administrator he should 
also have the right to fix prices. 

I would like to see this bill passed and 
become law. In my judgment, it is highly 
important that that be done. I am 
afraid, if we transfer this to Mr. Ickes, 
that will be an additional reason for a 
veto or for argument against the bill. 
Nobody else wants to come and take a 
position on it. I will. I am friendly to 
Mr. Ickes, I like him, but I say to you 
that, in my judgment, we better pass this 
bill and leave the price control in O. P. A. 
than to have a veto on it. With all due 
respect to everyone’s opinion, and I have 
the deepest affection for Mr. Ickes, that 
is my judgment. I think Mr. Ickes is a 
very fine administrator, the best admin- 
istrator in the Government, probably, 
with one or two exceptions. I take my 
hat off to men like him and Mr. Jones, 
who know how to select other men and 
delegate power to them to go and do the 
job. I do hate to make the admission, 
but I believe in the interest of getting 
the legislation passed, getting it through, 
and with the possibility of getting it 
signed, we better do it this way. No one 
has to follow my judgment, but I am 
ready to take a position, and that is the 
view I take of it. 

Mr. GAVIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. This will determine, T 
would say, if we enact this legislation, 
and the O. P. A. bypasses us, whether or 
not the O. P. A. is going to run the coun- 
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try or the duly-elected Members of Con- 
gress are going to run the country. 

Mr. DISNEY. Under the amendment 
I am going to offer, they will have to in- 
crease it 35 cents; then a parity formula 
is set up which, if necessary in certain 
fields, may permit it to go as high as 74 
cents, a little less than 2 cents a gallon 
on gasoline. It could go that high. We 
have parity for farm products. Why not 
have a parity for oil? Keep in mind that 
is a ceiling that may be put on. Buyers 
would not have to pay the high price. 
The fact they permitted it to go that 
high would not make it compulsory for 
them to buy. The buyers will buy oil as 
cheaply as they can. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly, his amendment has 
a proviso in it which will direct an in- 
crease in price of no less than 35 cents? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes; the country has 
been educated to a 35-cent increase. In 
addition there is the parity policy. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It would leave the 
O. P. A. with the power to do the proper 
thing in certain fields if it found it nec- 
essary to do so? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We have had an 
experience like that in the Guffey Coal 
Act. 

Mr. DISNEY. There are various 
grades, types, and kinds of oil at varying 
prices, Pennsylvania oil brings $3 right 
now. It is high in price. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that a different price in- 
crease could be given to different pro- 
ducers under his amendment? 

Mr. DISNEY. That is not a good way 
to sayit. The best way to say it is com- 
petitive conditions and grades of oil 
create different prices. Transportation 
differences make a difference. 

Mr. WRIGHT. But there is a direc- 
tive to increase all oil at least 35 cents 
in the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. There is no dispute 
about that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have the 
highest respect and regard for Mr. Ickes 
as Petroleum Administrator for War. 
He is trying to do a good job and I think 
if the situation were different he might 
handle it differently. 

Mr. DISNEY. I know how I would do 
it if I were handling it. But we are con- 
fronted with a condition, not a theory. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let us who are in favor 
of this bill, we who actually believe that 
if the economy of this country is to be 
preserved and if we are to obtain suf- 
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ficient production of oil to guarantee a 
<fficient supply of petroleum products to 
carry on the war and the economy of 
civilian industry, we must increase the 
price of oil, not get disturbed now and 
divide forces against the crowd who are 
here to defeat this legislation. Iwatched 
the strategy over there of the gentle- 
men who are so jealous of the fact that 
they want their committee to now con- 
sider this bill. They have had the bill 
for months, without considering it. 
Now that we are about to pass it they are 
much exercised. It is passing strange 
that every member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency who spoke about 
peing so jealous of the jurisdiction of 
that committee and the functions of 
that committee—and I am jealous about 
committee functions, too—is against the 
bill. They are against an increase in the 
price of oil. They want the matter 
handled through subsidies. Those of us 
who believe that this price increase is 
necessary and that that is the proper 
way to handle this economic question, 
rather than to treat it as they want to 
treat it, namely through subsidies, be- 
lieve that this bill should be passed now. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY] said, “Send 
it back to the committee.” I asked him 
on the floor, “Are you in favor of an in- 
crease in the price of oil?” He said, 
“Yes,” he believed he was. Then my col- 
league the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Disney] asked him, “Well, what do 
you suggest?” He said, “Send the bill 
back to us, and we will talk to Mr. Vin- 
son some more about it.” 

They have been talking about it for 
months and months. Mr. Ickes recom- 
mended that the price be increased, and 
everyone who knows anything about the 
oil industry and what is necessary to se- 
cure increased production has recom- 
mended that the price be increased, and 
the O. P. A. has refused to do it. These 
gentlemen who now are clamoring to 
send the bill back to their committee 
know they are going to continue to refuse 
to do it. What they want is a subsidy 
program, 

I am going to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 
but I say to you, who, I think, under- 
stand what is going on—I did not need 
to warn you—do not be fooled by this 
strategy over here of the gentlemen who 
want subsidies for the oil business, of 
trying to divide the forces who knew 
what they wanted when they signed this 
petition for discharge. Let us put this 
bill over this afternoon and not send it 
back to some committee so that they can 
fool around with Mr. Vinson until they 
finally bring before the country a sub- 
sidy for another industry. They want 
subsidies for everything down there; do 
not be fooled about that. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I just want to remind 
the gentleman that the same committee 
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in which he has no confidence recently 
reported out a bill against subsidies. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I refuse to listen to that 
kind of talk. I have confidence in the 
gentleman’s committee and I have con- 
fidence in him. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Then why does the 
gentleman say we are trying to rig the 
bill? 

Mr. RIZLEY. You stand for one pol- 
icy, a policy of subsidies. I am against 
that policy and I think the 218 or 220 
men who signed this petition are against 
that policy. They want to get increased 
production through a price increase in- 
stead of subsidies. I respect the gentle- 
man. He has a right to his opinion. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want the gentleman 
to realize that the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency are 
against subsidies. I am for them, but 
they are against them. So why not give 
them a chance to consider the bill? Do 
not be afraid of the committee. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I have not heard any- 
one from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency except those who favor sub- 
sidies saying they want the bill back. be- 
fore the committee for further consid- 
eration. No one has said so this after- 
noon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of doing something for the oil 
business in order that we may get more 
oil. I am not at all interested in recom- 
mitting this bill to the committee. They 
have had it since last June, 6 months, 
and they have known for the last 3 
months of the move that was on to bring 
out this bill. I know that a number of 
them are certainly familiar with the cha- 
otic conditions now existing in the oil 
business, yet nothing has been done. If 
we recommit the bill and they follow the 
line they have heretofore followed—and 
the only way we know to judge the future 
is by the past—it will be 1956 before they 
get through satisfying themselves with 
their hearing on this matter, for every 
one of the members of that committee 
who speaks on the bill is against it. 

Mr. Vinson, the stabilizer, in setting 
aside the request of Mr. Ickes, admitted 
the necessity for an increase in the price 
of oil, but, as has been stated heretofore 
on the floor of the House and as I reit- 
erate, he wants to help the situation by 
taking care of present and future pro- 
duction by the subsidy method. 

Some people do not like subsidies. 
Some oilmen do not like subsidies. I 
came to Congress opposed to subsidies. 
I spoke against subsidies here. I can see 
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in special instances, especially in trying 
times like we are going through now, 
that they might be necessary, but a great 
many independent American people feel 
that subsidies are nothing more nor less 
than a dole. Those people are too much 
American to want to take a dole to help 
them out. They would rather go out 
and paddle their own canoe and make it 
their own way. 

Oilis ammunition. We all know that. 
It is necessary for us to have more oil in 
the future. It has been shown that our 
reserve is being depleted, and unless this 
situation is remedied, the present price is 
prohibitive to proper development, and 
the situation may reach a calamitous 
stage. 

Let us take the independent oilman 
in whom I am interested, because he is 
the pathfinder; he is the trail blazer in 
the development of the oil business in 
going out and finding the oil. The 
majors are not interested very much in 
that. So, I am interested in this man 
who has given his life in that occupation 
that has meant so much in the develop- 
ment of our country and has meant so 
much to the winning of this war. What 
condition is he in today? Wages have 
increased, not 35 cents, but 170 percent. 
The material he has had to buy has in- 
creased not 35 cents, not 50 percent, but 
150 percent. He has been placed under 
the Wages and Hours Act in the oil busi- 
ness. It is more destructive in the oil 
business than any other occupation in 
the world. It is almost impossible for 
him to carry on in that business and 
work under the Wages and Hours Act, 
as they are required to do. This, taken 
together with the low price of oil, has put 
many of them out of business. More are 
yet to go unless they get some relief. 
Thousands of them have already gone 
out of business. Thousands more will 
go. If we had this increase in the price 
of oil, at least 20,000 stripper wells would 
now be producing a small amount of oil, 
which would be of material help to us at 
this time. When ycu put the independ- 
ent oil companies out, then you are going 
to leave it in the hands of the majors 
solely. I donot need to tell you what the 
result will be in a few years. Common 
sense will tell you that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RussELu] 
has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, in the closing moments 
of this debate I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Members to a very serious 
situation concerning the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. REEs] and the proposed amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Disney]. 

I have given months of study to this 
problem. I want to say just this thing, 
particularly to the people representing 
the consuming areas cf the country. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REEs] simply provides 
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that this matter shall be left in the hands 
of the O. P. A. That will be followed by 
an amendment to be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney], 
which establishes a parity price. The 
recommendation of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator today is an increase of 35 
cents per barrel. If we establish a parity 
price, and that is the direction that is 
intended to be given to the Office of Price 
Administration by the Disney amend- 
ment, then the price of oil will be in- 
creased 75 or 80 cents per barrel accord- 
ing to word I have just received from the 
Office of Petroleum Administration for 
War. 

I have discussed this problem all over 
the East over a period of many months. 
Something ought to be done about it. I 
believe there ought to be a price increase 
granted. I firmly believe that if we pass 
this bill with the Disney amencment and 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas, we are just getting 
into a lot of deep water by placing a 
parity price, which will bring about an 
increase, not of 35 cents a barrel, but an 
increase, according to the Office of 
Petroleum Administration of 75 or 80 
cents per barrel. I do not believe the 
Members of this House want to do that. 

I am going to offer an amendment that 
this matter be placed in the hands of the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, his 
recommendation to be approved by the 
President. I hope this amendment will 


be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I have 


heard so much about oil that it seems to 
me we ought to have a little more oil 
on the legislative machinery of this Con- 
gress. Here you have a situation of a 
group in Congress saying that they want 
to take the functions of a committee 
from the committee, and they want to 
give control to the O. P. A., but they 
want to control the O. P. A. in what the 
O. P. A. shall do. It seems to me that 
this is piecemeal legislation. It is un- 
wise. It is not statesmanlike. It is bad 
legislative procedure. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I am one of those individuals, 
who along with 217 others, signed this 
original petition. I want to register my 
opposition to this amendment, as it would 
permit control to remain in the Office of 
Price Administration. Eighty-six thou- 
sand small businesses have gone out of 
existence in the past year, thousands of 
them because of the attitude of O. P. A. 
toward profit. 

They do not seem to realize that when 
you destroy in America the incentive to 
accumulate, you destroy the initiative 
that built this country. I think that at 
the time the O. P. A. was created it was 
the intention of Congress that it control 
prices and not profit. But that has not 
been its policy. The only Administrator 
I find in Washington, who has a complete 
knowledge of the effect of price fixing 
on the petroleum industry, is the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. We were under the 
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impression when we signed the discharge 
petition that pricing was to be placed 
in his hands. Let us keep faith with the 
signers by keeping it there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 72, noes 42. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DISNEY. The adoption of the 
amendment just considered makes it 
necessary to offer a perfecting amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 1. -I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Disney: On 
page 2, line 1, strike out all of line 1 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “as pro- 
vided under the Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, consideration shall be given to 
the.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Disnry: On page 
2, line 4, after the word “end” strike out the 
rest of line 4, all of lines 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10, and insert, “shall give consideration to 
the parity prices as indicated by the relation- 
ship between the index based on the national 
average price of crude petroleum and the in- 
dex of all commodities as reported by the 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in its wholesale com- 
modity price index based on the year 1926: 
Provided, however, That such ceilings shall 
not be fixed-or maintained at less than 35 
cents per barrel above the present respective 
price ceilings for crude petroleum. Con- 
currently with the establishing of maximum 
crude petroleum prices as provided herein, 
maximum prices for petroleum products shall 
be increased sufficiently to compensate for ad- 
ditional prices paid for crude petroleum.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who has spent a great deal of midnight 
oil on this bill and who has worked most 
earnestly on it to try to bring a fair bill 
before the House, I assure you that this 
represents the best thought and con- 
sideration that can be given to this leg- 
islation from the standpoint of those 
who are interested in a fair price for 
crude petroleum. I doubt if there is any 
other way of doing it. When it goes to 
the Senate and goes to conference, it 
will be thought out thoroughly, and this 
is what is bound to emerge if you want 
to do what we have been talking about 
here today. 

Let us remember, too, gentlemen, those 
of you who are especially interested, that 
this is the first step of this bill. The next 
step is the Senate, and then the confer- 
ence has to settle the differences between 
the two Houses. So this is one step; and 
if it takes any concession on the part 
of anybody now, remember we have two 
other considerations to be given to it, 
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In short, what this does is this: It does 
what the country has been educated to 
for the last 5 or 6 months. It fixes 35 
cents as the lowest price raise that the 
O. P. A., as the bill now stands, can 
embody in any order, Then it furnishes 
35 cents a barrel minimum, as recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Administrator 
for War, who has studied this thoroughly, 
It fixes a floor of 35 cents a barrel on 
what the O. P. A. can do. And this is 
one of the things you want. But that 
is not sufficient in this legislation. Not 
that we do not need more of a price, not 
that we do not need a higher price; I 
think we do, I think the minimum ought 
to be 50 cents a barrel, or maybe 60 
cents; but the pfiblic has been educated 
to 35 cents. Now, the rest of this lan- 
guage on parity provides that the O. P. A. 
must consider two things: First, it must 
consider one definite thing; that is to say, 
the relationship between two things, the 
relationship befjween the crude-oil index 
and the all-commodity index, both of 
which are kept by the Bureau of Labor’s 
Statistical Department. That is what is 
involved. Remember that the floor limit, 
the extreme price raise that they can 
permit to be had, is 74 cents a barrel on 
that. That is the extreme. That does 
not mean anybody buying oil has to pay 
74 cents more. Competitive conditions 
will take care of that kind of situation— 
maybe not in Pennsylvania for their ex- 
traordinary oil, where you have to pay 
more and pay the 74 cents. In California 
you would not have to pay it. Competi- 
tive conditions would take care of that. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Translating that 
floor price and the high price you have 
mentioned into the price for the increase 
to a gallon of gasoline, what does it 
mean to the average citizen of the United 
States? 

Mr. DISNEY. It means less than 2 
cents a gallon. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is what the 
country wants to know. 

Mr. DISNEY. And you motorists 
are using less than 15 percent of the oil. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true the Petroleum Administrator’s 
recommendation of 35 cents a barrel in- 
crease is an average increase? 

Mr. DISNEY. I think so, yes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true under the parity formula that 
increase would be double 35 cents, or 
70 cents to 75 cents or 80 cents? 

Mr, DISNEY. May I say to my good 
friend from Massachusetts the possi- 
bility, I do not think that I answered 
you correctly, that 35 cents was a uni- 
form price increase. If you get into uni- 
formity—— 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I did 
not use the word “uniformity.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. My 
question was whether or not the recom- 
mendation of the Petroleum Administra- 
tor of 35 cents was not an average in- 
crease of 35 cents a barrel. 

Mr. DISNEY. I am not sure I under- 
stand what the gentleman means by an 
average—an average, over-all, yes; but 
that means there would be different 
prices in different fields for different 
rrades. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. But 
the average increase would be 35 cents 
a barrel, 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes; and in Montana 
my information is that it would not be 
that, that it would be only 21 cents. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Under 
the parity formula the gentleman is 
setting up in his amendment is it not true 
that the increase if the parity formula 
is approved by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will mean an increase in- 
stead of 35 cents a barrel of 75 or 80 
cents a barrel? 

Mr. DISNEY. No; 74 eents, to be 
exact. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is right; that will be the average. 

Mr. DISNEY. Now, wait a minute. 
That means that is the limit of the ceil- 
ing they could place; that does not mean 
the buyers would have to pay it; no; it 
does not mean they are compelled to pay 
that. That resolves itself into a differ- 
ent proposition. It may be possible up in 
Pennsylvania where oil is so valuable that 
they would raise the price 74 cents, but 
not so in other fields from my experience. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Weare 
speaking about the average parity over 
the country. 

Mr. DISNEY. Now let me ask about 
parity: What is so wrong about parity so 
far as oil is concerned? You heard to- 
day and have seen from these charts 
that it is at the very bottom of the barrel. 
The House of Representatives passed a 
bill fixing parity for farm products. 
What is so sacred there and so sacro- 
sanct here? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I do not 
know, in answer to the gentleman, but I 
do know that the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War has recommended 35 cents 
a barrel increase. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I know 
the industry generally has accepted that 
as being fair. Of course, some want it 
more, but under the gentleman’s for- 
mula he is setting up a parity which 
means an average increase according to 
the Deputy Petroleum Administrator for 
War, Mr. Davies, of from 75 to 80 cents a 
barrel. 

Mr. DISNEY. The average ceiling, 
yes; all over the country. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not want to make a speech in 
the time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, but while we are worrying about 
this so-called parity price the important 
thing—and we must not lose sight of it— 
is to get the production of oil and take 
no chances on this war. 

Mr. DISNEY. And price is what will 
produce oil. 

Mr. REED of New York. Here is one 
other thing we must remember—there 
are 113,000 stripper wells. 

Mr. DISNEY. No; the gentleman is 
mistaken. There are about 300,000. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am talking 
about the East. They require more 
money to carry on the secondary opera- 
tions in order to get this valuable oil. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. So price is the 
important factor. 

Mr. DISNEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair-* 


man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If these 
stripper wells are not kept in production, 
their possibilities of production go out of 
the picture. 

Mr. DISNEY. Oh, they are gone; if 
they are once closed, they are gone. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Here is the 
concrete proposition as I understand; it 
is impossible to operate these stripper 
wells at the price they are getting for 
crude oil. 

Mr. DISNEY. Many of them. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. And if they 
do not continue to operate, then the pos- 
sibility of using the oil that could now 
be produced from those stripper wells 
really passes out of the picture. 

Mr. DISNEY. It is gone forever, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is a 
permanent loss. 

Mr. DISNEY. It is a permanent loss. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. As a matter of 
fact, as I read the amendment, it states 
that the O. P. A. shall give consideration, 
too. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. There is nothing 
mandatory in that language is there? 

Mr. DISNEY. It is intended to be ad- 
visory: “Shall give consideration.” 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Yes, “shall give 
consideration.” The language is not 
that it shall allow the parity price. 

Mr. DISNEY. No; the mandatory 
thing here is 35 cents a barrel. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I want 
to ask the gentleman from the great 
State of Oklahoma which he in part rep- 
resents whether or not he believes what 
we put in this bill will be carried out by 
the O. P. A. if it is sent back there, under 
the circumstances? 

Mr. DISNEY. With a mandate from 
Congress, surely it will. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. May I 
say to my fine friend from Oklahoma 
that the O. P. A. has been operating un- 
der suggestions from Congress from the 
beginning of their life and up to date 
they have shown no desire so far asI can 
see to meet the wishes of Congress. 

Mr. DISNEY. It seems to be in more 
successful hands now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is it not a fact, how- 
ever, and is not this one reason why the 
parity formula is written into the bill. 
A lot of times production almost ceases 
in the shallow wells. Then it takes a 
terrific cost to go deeper. In my own 
State and in Wyoming we have the situa- 
tion of fields being practically abandoned. 
A well might have been sunk a distance 
of 5,000 feet. Today we have a potential 
field for 300,000,000 barrels of oil which 
may be developed at a higher cost on ac- 
count of the depth of the well. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Explain to the Members 
of the House in connection with parity 
that the price of oil was not all the same 
in 1926. Texas oil might have been 75 
cents a barrel and Pennsylvania oil may 
have been $1.75. This 74 cents is not an 
over-all for everything. It would take in 
the smaller fields. 

Mr. DISNEY. That would be the limit 
to which they could go. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. With reference to the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SumNeErRS! it has not been 
mentioned in the debate, but should be; 
that in the aggregate the stripper wells 
yield a very large volume of production. 

Mr. DISNEY. Half of the consump- 
tion of oil in the United States comes 
from new or practically new wells and 
the other half from strippers. When the 
strippers go out they are gone forever. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. In the gentleman’s 
amendment he has put a floor at 35 cents 
above the present price. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLOESER. That amounts to 80 
percent of parity? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLOESER. In order to keep this 
amendment in conformity with the prac- 
i tice of the House heretofore in its meih- 
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ods of handling the Price Control Act, 
I wonder if the gentleman would not 
consider an amendment to the amend- 
ment, first restating the language and 
stating 80 percent of parity as the floor. 

Mr. DISNEY. ThisisallIhave. Ido 
not know how to fix up anything else. 

Mr. PLOESER. And, second, elimi- 
nating the last sentence. 

Mr. DISNEY. The gentleman better 
do that in conference with the Senate. 
This is all I have. I have studied it for 
a week and I cannot do any better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to offer an amendment to the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. A sub- 
stitute for the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bates of Massachusetts offers a sub- 
stitute for the Disney amendment, as follows: 
Page 2, line 4, after the word “end”, strike 
out the rest of line 4 and all of lines 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and 10 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “Provided, however, That such 
ceilings shall not be fixed or maintained at 
less than an average of 35 cents per barrel 
above the present respective price ceilings for 
crude petroleum.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is simply to strike out the parity 
provision of the Disney amendment. It 
seems to me that we are getting into a 
lot of hot water in advocating a price 
formula for fixing of prices on petroleum 
products at double the amount which 
the Petroleum Administrator for War 
has already recommended. 

Many Members of this House have 
served on a number of special commit- 
tees. For over a period of 5 months I 
have served on one of those committees. 
I have gone along with the Petroleum 
Administrator for War and his recom- 
mendation of 35 cents a barrel feeling 
that that would stimulate and be an in- 
centive for the development of new 
fields and the building up of a reserve of 
oil throughout the country. I feel that 
we can go along with the Disney bill as it 
was withdrawn from the committee be- 
cause the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Disney] recommended that this 
matter be left in the hands of the Pe- 
troleum Administrator for War. He now 
comes along, following the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
{[Mr. Rees] which was adopted by the 
committee, and wants to keep it in the 
hands ef O. P. A. which over a period of 
many months has refused to approve the 
increase suggested by Mr. Ickes. 

The controlling factor, as I see it, and 
the very purpose of the Disney amend- 
ment, is to create parity based on the 
cost of commodities as of the 1926 figure. 
I have just discussed this matter with the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator. I asked 
a member of his staff just what it would 
mean to increase the price that much 
and he came back with the words that 
such a parity payment, even by direction 
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of Congress, and it is an implied direc- 
tion by the words of the Disney amend- 
ment, must be applied to the increase in 
price of petroleum products. The Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator informed me 
that the parity formula would bring 
about an increase of 75 to 80 cents a 
barrel. 

Many of us in the great oil consuming 
areas of the country want to go along 
with the Petroleum Administrator for 
War. His recommendation of an in- 
crease of 35 cents has been generally 
accepted by the oil industry. I know be- 
cause I have attended many meetings 
throughout the country, and I have 
traveled in many States throughout the 
country. I have discussed the question 
with all phases of the oil industry and 
while it is true they would like more 
than 35 cents they were generally agree- 
able to the 35 cents recommended by 
Mr. Ickes. 

There seems to be a feeling of confi- 
dence in Mr. Ickes. My amendment 


simply provides that even though it is 


kept in the hands of O. P. A. as provided 
by the Rees amendment, adopted by the 
committee, the average price that will 
be given will not exceed 35 cents a barrel. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. In other words, the gen- 
tleman’s amendment will put the force of 
Congress behind the recommendation of 
Secretary Ickes and demands that the 
O. P. A. carry out the suggestion he has 
made as essential to the production of 
sufficient oil? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
precisely the purpose of my amendment, 
it maintains a constant level and, as far 
as the Members of this House are con- 
cerned, it saves them a great deal of 
Nation-wide criticism. 

Mr. DISNEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. DISNEY. The gentleman has 
stressed the increase in price heretofore. 
He does not want to give the House the 
impression the increase of 75 cents a 
barrel is mandatory under the parity 
provision of this amendment? That is 
not the necessary implication. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. There 
is an implied direction in the language 
of your amendment that the Office of 
Price Administration shall give consider- 
ation to the parity price. If the gentle- 
man did not intend that they should do 
that, he should not have offered the 
amendment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to get one 
or two things straight. In the first place, 
the 40-acre drilling limitation is still in 
effect except in one or two small areas, in 
spite of a statement to the contrary here 
on the floor a short time ago. That isa 
real limitation on production in many in- 
stances, In the second place, the gentle- 
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man from Oklahoma spoke about com. 
petitive conditions keeping prices down, 
Does not the gentleman know gasoline 
is rationed, that millions of people stand 
ready at this moment to pay any price at 
all if they could secure more gasoline or 
more of other petroleum products? Fur- 
thermore, does anybody seriously think 
that competitive conditions determine 
the price of oilin America? I for one do 
not. Standard Oil together with a few 
other major companies have controlled 
those prices for years. 

Further, on the general proposition 
that we can restore competitive condi- 
tions in the middle of this war and rely 
upon supply and demand to operate and 
control our economy, I do not think 
reasonable people can expect that to hap- 
pen. The whole economy of the United 
States has been twisted completely out of 
shape by this war. How could it be other- 
wise? 

This is what we are up against in this 
bill, as I see it. Congress is attempting 
to legislate as to what the price of a cer- 
tain commodity is going to be. Ob- 
viously, if Congress is going to do that 
with one commodity it must do it with 
other commodities. I voted against the 
prohibition ggainst using subsidies as a 
means of keeping food prices from rising. 
I did it with some reluctance. I thought 
some of the arguments against those gen- 
eral subsidies were forceful. Indeed, had 
the really poor, fixed-income group of 
people in this country been protected in 
some effective manner, such as by a 
stamp plan, I might have voted differ- 
ently. 

Certain it is that if you are going to 
vote a bill to increase by congressional 
action the price of petroleum when that 
price increase is needed by no more than 
15 percent of that industry at the out- 
side, you are in duty bound to pass legis- 
lation regulating the price of other com- 
modities as well. Perhaps we are going 
to come to the place where we have to do 
it. In this instance the choice is here. 
If you pass this bill there will be a gen- 
eral over-all increase in petroleum prices. 
If you do not the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator and other people in charge of 
this program are going to have to come 
in with the kind of program that the 
Office of Economic Stabilization has 
already told them to come in with, 
namely, a program of direct financial 
incentives to high-cost operators of 
stripper wells and to wildcat explorers. 

You say you do not like subsidies. 
Neither do I. Neither do I like war or 
people getting killed all over the world. 
But I tell you, it is not reasonable to say 
that an industry which today is making 
more money than it ever made in his- 
tory, after taxes, except for 1 year, has 
to have a general over-all increase in 
prices like this. And that statement 
applies to many of the independents as 
well as to major companies. I do think 
the high-cost producers have to have 
help. I am frank to say I think it ought 
to come by some means similar to that 
used in the case of copper. We could 
have increased the price of copper to 
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Anaconda, Kennicutt, and Phelps Dodge | production by giving them a price of | ment, but if there was, Mr, Chairman, 





to 17 cents if we had wanted to, and then | 17 cents a pound.” the same argument applies with equal 
said excess-profits taxes would take back There was Member after Member on | force to the instant bill. 
part of the increased profits. But we | the floor in the subsidy debate on farm To illustrate the fact that the great 


did not. Instead, we said, “There are | commodities who said, “What we ought | bulk of this industry does not need this 
certain high-cost producers who can, | to do instead of subsidizing the whole of | price increase, I ask to include herewith 
with increased returns, bring in produc- | the United States is to subsidize those | tables on earnings of the major com- 
tion we need now, and we are going to | low-income people who really need it.” | panies and those independents which 
go directly to them and bring them into |! I think there was much in that argu- | publish statements: 


Statement of earnings before and after income tazes of 26 crude-oil producing companies, years 1936-42 
[000 omitted] 













































































1936 1937 1938 | 1939 Average 1936-39 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
Fiscal or —- 
Name of company pone Before | After | Before | After | Before | After | Before | After | Before After Before After Before | After | Before | After 
income | income | income | income | income } income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | inceme 
taxes taxes taxes | taxes taxes taxes taxes | taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes 
| 
Amerada Pet. Corporation.| Dec. 31 | $2,119 | $1,984 | $2,532 | $2,400 | $1, 707 $1, 634 | $1,297 | $1, 231 | $1,914 | $1,812 | $1,893 | $1,776 | $2,770 | $2,570 | $3,572 $3,272 
Rishop OilCo. (California).|...do.....] | 219 178 369 320 48 | 46) (1) (!) 159 136 24 23 | 69 | 55 | 96 74 
Darby Pet. Corporation. ..}...do..... 444 444 478 478 244 244 11 ll 204 294 394 394 808 | 750 1, 022 753 
Devonian Oil Co.......--.}...d0..... 824 77 1,040 1,021 563 552 506 506 733 714 406 | 374 820 804 626 584 
Was OF Ue... ..2+-4.-050eeecineeas 142 | 123 (25) | (25) (85) (85) (127); = (127) (24) (29) (52) (52) | 118 65 116 96 
Honolulu Oil Corporation .|...do_.... 4, 116 1,071 1,193 | 1,181 964 949 814 809 1, 022 1,003 907 907 | 1,101 1,101 1, 615 1, 592 
Houston Oil Co. of Texas. ..|...do..... 491 486 1, 787 1, 651 1, 552 1, 448 1, 090 1,010 1, 230 1, 149 1, 044 871 | 1,620 1,353 | 1,831 1, 149 
Louisiana Land & Explora- | 
ted Ob... usobexabclees = 1,976} 1,901 1,945 | 1,727} 1,472| 1,327 681 | 648 | 1,519; 1,401 | 1,020 858 | 1,647} 1,327] 1,598] 1,100 
Midwest Of] Co. ......:.5..|..GQscoc- 421 344 | «1,038 945 | 1,021 | 9382 | 1,078 990 | 890 800 | 1,021 882 | 925 776 951 | 702 
North American Oi} Con- e 
eolitintedl, . ..c0casteee asad << me 380 376 404 oF 277 249 359 309 355 326 218 184 207 170 177 138 
North Central Texas Oil 
Ce. BNGi aus ned eebaanaeaaal 80 70 157 134 105 90 83 73 106 92 113 | 93 96 78 78 65 
Pacific Western Oil Corpo- 
Pati. ciccdkessmcedikah 4ssOn secs 1,732; 1,582] 1,489; 1,389; 1,267; 1,217 864 814 | 1,338; 1,251 (213) (213) 524 438 755 790 
Penn Valley Crude Oil 
Corporation.............| June 30 43 43 37 37 65 | 60 (3) (3) | 36 34 (36) (36); (184) (184) (33) | (33) 
Plymouth Oil Co__.....-.- Dee. 31 1, 816 1, 740 3, 154 2, 935 2, 819 2, 609 2,680 | 2,475 | 2,617 2,440 | 1,582 1, 443 1,613 | 1,547 | 2,202 1, 77 
Republie Petroleum Co. | 
a ee | ae ae 121 114 245 233 123 lll 134 129 | 156 145 (140) | (153) | 23 | 107 (28) | (50) 
Roeser & Pendleton a Sept. 30 789 701 * 566 549 634 596 349 316 585 Al 315 295 319 | 301 372 315 
Seaboard Oil Co. of Dela- | | 
ware.........--..--.-..--| Dec. 31] 2,726 2,486 | 2,637] 2,447] 2,076 | 1,806; 1,896/ 1,746) 2,334] 2,144; 1,401 | 1,301; 1,397) 1,257) 1,664) 1,464 
Signal Oil & Gas Co.......}..- ation 1, 084 | 951 1, 252 966 866 691 1, 104 | 1, 001 1,077 902 1,051 | 922 1,421 1, 200 1, 678 1,215 
Scuth Penn Oil Co___....-]...do.....| 3, 590 3, 590 4, 913 4, 643 1, 456 1, 441 2, 923 2, 837 3, 221 3, 128 2,183 | 2,101 3, 803 3, 269 6, 825 5, 089 
Sunray Oil Corporation....|... Bisécns 610 550 1, 079 951 680 569 707 606 769 669 658 | 528 1, 165 853 1, 169 819 
Superior Oil Co, (Califor 
BIO). icettencumareeade Aug. 31 | 22,370 } ® 2,185 | $1,111 | 41, 111 (281) (281) 896 816 | 1,024 958 | (1,069)) (1, 069) , 742) 1,742] 4,713] 4,513 
Superior Oil Corporation 
(Deleware)... .-<<s<<-.n00 Dee. 31 154 148 446 446 333 333 62 62 249 247 164 | 152 165 147 193 185 
Texas Gulf Producing Co-.-|... issine 852 $23 655 605 783 766 615 615 726 702 560 | £60 317 317 405 405 
Texas Pacifie Coal’ & Oil 
Co cigsts siete eaeadesatk Obata techni dantiai 646 642 985 283 1, 037 1, 036 892 889 890 858 481 480 1, 222 1, 180 959 S61 
Transwestern Oil Co_..._..}...do..... 549 644 375 362 (88) (88)} (1,065)) (1, 065) (182) (187) (439) | 439 572 561 799 749 
Universal Consolidated Oil 
OS... ccteudeadeaee , 244 240 | 43 41 366 351 £62 | 513 304 286 237 | 228 350 309 122 | 118 
Total. iccisuconuienenie ----| 25, 038 | 23, 583 29, 905 | 27, 900 20, 004 18, 693 | 18, 408 17, 202 23, 342 | 21, 846 13, 723 | 12, 410 24, 730 22,093 | 33, 427 | 27,730 
| } 
1 Less than $1,000 ($310), 
29-month period to Sept, 30, 
§10-month period to Oct, 31, 
410-month period to Aug, 31, allowable tax deductions exceed income, 
‘Period from Nov. 20 to Dee. 31. 
Note.—Figures in parentheses (_ ) indicates loss. ; r 
Source: Moody’s Industrials; Standard and Poor’s; Securities and Exchange Commission Report on Crude Oil Production, Costs and Profits, 1939-42. 
Statement of earnings before and after income tazes of 21 fully integrated companies, years 1936-42 
[000 omitted] 
Cae eee reer ee eee ee eee nen —e—eeeeeeeeaeaeEeEeEeEeeeeeeEGor_ee ee eee 
1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 1936-39 | 1940 1941 1942 
* . 7 | | } 
Name of company Before | After | Before | After | Before After Before After | Before | After | Before After | Before | After | Before | After 


income | income | income | income | income | income} income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income 
taxes! | taxes! | taxes! | taxes! | taxes! | taxes! taxes ! taxes ! | taxes! taxes | taxes! | taxes! taxes! | taxes! | taxes! | taxes! 

















| | | 
Atlantic Refining Co. Feaneyivenie).| $8, 386 | $7,348 |$11,114 | $9,942 | $5,602 | $4,317 | $6,500 | $5,028 | $7,900 | $6,659 |$10, 575 














$7,847 |$23, 106 |$15,872 | $8, 305 | 




















| 
} 

Cities Service Oil Co. (Delaware) ?... 777 730 1, 838 1, 827 (675) | (675)} (401) (413) 385 367 | 1,106 1,060 | 6, 568 6,043 | 11, 383 | 
Continental Oil Co, (Delaware). ..--- } 10, 226 9,622 | 14, 566 | 13, 959 5, 303 5,149 | 6,470 | 6,317 9, 141 8,762 | 4,715 4,331 | 17,201 | 15,407 | 18, 034 | 
Gulf Oil Corporation (Pennsylvania) -| 28,069 | 26,355 | 33, 641 | 31,854 | 14,736 | 13,017 | 18, 209 | 15,316 | 23, 664 | 21,635 | 25, 904 | 22, 151 | 44,309 | 35, 569 | 35, 633 
Mid-continent Petroleum Corpora- | | | at ‘a » a ee “2 aad 

tion (Delaware).................... 5,101 | 4,778 | 5,990 | 5,305| 1,123 | 1,044 | 2,759) 2,651 | 3,743 | 3,445 | 3,332) 2,968 | 6,273 | 4,866 | 9,319 | 
Ohio Ol) Ce, (Ohio). .........-s. 0... 8, 254 | 7,886 | 12,937 | 11,869] 5,355 | 4,588 2,385 | 1,499 | 7,233} 6,460 | 10,134] 8,740 | 14,176 | 11,898 | 17,997 | 
Phillips Petroleum Co. (Delaware)..-| 20, 258 | 17,876 | 26,745 | 24,114 | 9,701 | 9,049 | 11,279 | 9,833 | 16,996 | 15,218 | 14,907 | 11,590 | 24,741 | 18,123 | 21,973 | 
Pure Oil Co. (Ohio).................. 9,003 | 8,456 | 12,404 | 11,992 6,536 | 6,023 | 9,103 8,775 | 9,261 | 8,812 | 10,083 | 9,275 | 20,00#| 15,894 | 22, 149 | 
Shell Union Oil Corporation (Dela- | | an _ . ‘ ial - 

CE ssiiievens wueunecaee-ee--t----| 21,727 | 19,721 | 24,217 | 20,709 | 14,831 | 11,318 | 12,951 | 11,805 | 18,431 | 15,888 | 19,455 | 15,655 | 31,316 | 21,334 | 41,660 | 17,727 

Sinclair Oil Corporation (New | 7 aie 7 > 3 972 | : | 5 

York) a Be ere oe 17,931 | 16,729 | 22,246 | 20,809} 8,160 | 7,737] 7,946 7, 541 | 14,071 | 13,204 | 4,302 | 3,792 | 24,472 | 18,972 | 30,108 | 20, 561 
Skelly Oil Co. (Delaware)....-...-...| 5,371 | 4,933] 7,118 | 6,57 3,024 | 2,763} 2,486} 2,383} 4,500) 4,164 | 2,981 | 2,806 | 6,996 | 5,230 | 9,199 5, 633 
Socony-Vacuum Oi] Co., Inc. (New | Bs at Jo ee Re - : bd 

Y ork) MELA tree eee ye Pa a 52, 337 | 43,174 | 68,895 | 57, 265 | 47,846 | 40,340 | 42,799 | 37,064 | 52,969 | 44,461 | 50,947 | 43, 266 | 79,007 | 58,583 59,226 | 36, 639 
Standard Oil Co. of California (Dela- 2 5 

Ware)... 2.22. --2----------0--e-| 24,876 | 23,330 | 46,348 | 42,035 | 32,476 | 28,876 | 19, 283 | 17,883 | 30, 746 | 28,031 | 23,988 | 22,488 | 40, 286 | 34, 267 | 41,309 | 30, 501 
Standard Oj] Co, (Indiana)..........- 54, 240 | 47,689 | 65, 184 | 57,513 | 31,043 | 28, 147 | 41,564 | 35,490 | 48,008 | 42,210 | 44,578 | 35, 126 | 75,541 | 53,089 | 74,291 | 45,722 

| 





Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky)..-.----| 4,589 | 3,947] 5,081 | 4,183] 4,630| 3,780] 4,895 | 3,980 | 4,799] 3,973 | 5,003 | 3,818 | 6,551 | 3,671 | 7,065 | 3, 185 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) .-.----|157, 587 |131, 535 |234, 168 |198, 377 |143, 574 |112, 777 |138, 798 |114, 893 /168, 532 |139, 395 |180, 034 145,026 259, 352 197, 240 161, 161 | 111, 161 














Standard Oil Co, (Ohio) __...----.-0=-| 5,187 | 4,194 | 4,241 | 3,518 | 2,428] 2,159| 6,709] 5,619} 4,641) 3,873 | 9,257 | 6,177 | 15,235 | 7,¢ 17, 760 , 148 
Sun Oil Co. (New Jersey)...........- i 9,390] 7,164 | 11,533 9,546 | 3,701 | 3,087 1 8,357 | 6,961 | 8,245 | 6,789 1 9,389 | 7,970 | 20,944 | 16,533 17,020) 8, 251 
Pefore provisions for possible war losses, post-war adjustments, and contingencies 3 Before interest on advance by parent company (Empire Gas & Puc! Co.). 
\traordinary) and before gains or losses from sale of fixed capital assets (which can § Consolidated Oil Corporation (New York) prior to May 19, 1043. 


be determined from the sources used). 
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Statement of earnings before and after income tazes of 21 fully integrated companies, years 1936-42—Continued 

















































{000 omitted] 
1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 1936-39 1940 1941 1942 

Name of company Before | After | Before After | Before | After | Before| After | Before} After | Before} After | Before} After | Before After 
income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income | income income 

taxes taxes | taxes | taxes | taxes | taxes | taxes taxes taxes | taxes | taxes | taxes | taxes | taxes | taxes 

The Texas Co. (Delaware) _..-_------ |s41, 904 $38, 424 |$62, 495 $55, 395 |$26,773 |$24, 063 $36,991 ($34, 306 $42, 041 ($33, 047 |$50, 779 |$42, 444 |4$74, 900 $58, 763 |$66, 544 | $49, 5 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. (Dela- 

ware) .....------.-------------------| 11, 556 | 10,344 | 17,125 | 15,802 | 11,020 | 10,428 | 9,229) 8,959 | 12,233 | 11,383 | 10,078 | 9,519 | 21,290 | 17,576 | 17,767 | 13, 27 

Unjon Oil Co. of California (Cali- ; 
IE niin onsnccscevsi-cecnibonéiitensl 6,272 | 6, 133 | 13,197 | 12,062} 7,330] 6,863 | 6,523] 5,854 8,330 7,728) 6,817{ 4,078 {| 6,607{ 6,145| 8,237 5, 537 
DUO .cccnnsncmpnninmniiial (508, 041 |440, 768 |701, 093 1614, 654 |384, 519 |324, 850 |304, 835 |341, 744 |495, 869 |430, 504 |496, 864 |411,027 |818, 965 |622, 041 |696, 140 | 461, 06 


Total income taxes. ...........-|--.----- | 62, 273 | 





—— 


* After State and foreign income taxes, amounts of which are not stated, but before 


Federal income taxes. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in looking over the 
original bill we find it was originally pro- 
posed to transfer this authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who occupies 
a job created by Executive Order 9276. 
What has bothered me all the way 
through in considering this bill is the 
thought that the President, if he desired 
to do so, could eliminate everything we 
were about to accomplish through the 
enactment of such a bill, by abolishing 
that office. So when the situation moved 
around to where I could support a pro- 
posal leaving this proposition in the 
hands of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and in addition thereto issuing 
a directive as to no less than a 35-cents- 
a-barrel increase in price, that then 
straightened the matter out as far as I 
am personally concerned. 

We have gotten into a policy in this 
country which we now see is forcing one 
group after another to come to this 
Congress for relief. That is due to the 
fiscal policy we have followed and which 
we continue to follow, and which I am 
certain we will follow right on through 
until the consummation of this war. We 
have the white-collar class approaching 
us under the subsidy bill. We have a 
situation here where you must have pe- 
troleum products in order to prosecute a 
war, and that group has gotten into a 
financial position as related to cost where 
it must have relief if you are to get the 
production. It is the production in which 
I am interested, not so much the cost. 
Why? Because you have to have pro- 
duction. That is why I am interested in 
it. If we did not have to have it, then 
I would talk about the cost. 

The Congress can leave this affair in 
the hands of the O. P. A., and it can direct 
upon O. P. A. to take into consideration 
certain factors. For almost 10 years we 
moved heaven and earth in the way of 
pump-priming to push the price level 
back up to the 1926 level, and that is what 
is recited in this bill. We fought for al- 
most 10 years, and where did we get it? 
We got it up to 87. That is where you 
reached in 1941. From 1930 to 1941 you 
got it up to 87. You came within 13 
points of your goal. 

I do not get excited when you talk 
about pushing prices up to the 1926 price 
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level, because I am in favor of prices 
going up to the 1926 price level, and that 
is what the Disney amendment proposes 
here. Therefore, I am supporting the 
Disney amendment. So with the Rees 
amendment we adopted just a few mo- 
ments ago, plus the amendment now be- 
fore us, I think if you would go out and 
spend 2 or 3 hours with yourself and God 
Almighty you would find it straightens 
out a lot of things as far as these particu- 
lar problems before us at the present 
time are concerned. 

If the 35 cents is necessary to get the 
production, then let us get along with 
the job and leave this in the hands of 
the ©. P. A., not get out on that limb of 
transferring it to the Secretary of the 
Interior where it could be abolished 
through canceling the Executive order, 
and in addition give this additional di- 
rection to the O. P. A. with respect to 
considering these things in connection 
with the 1926 price level. This part in- 
terests me very much: 
the Petroleum Administrator for War shall 
consider the necessity for exploring for crude 
petroleum and the maintenance of a com- 
petitive position in the petroleum industry— 


and to that end do these other things. 
I want exploration work. I want com- 
petition in the industry maintained, so 
it fixes a lot of things up for me. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. We might clear the air 
as far as the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts is concerned. This 
74-cent over-all increase that he is talk- 
ing about would not take place; he is of 
the opinion that a 74-cent-price increase 
would be granted over-all because in 1926 
the price of oil in Texas might have been 
75 cents and in Pennsylvania it might 
have been $1.75. Different areas com- 
mand different prices. Various qualities 
of crude command different prices. 

That is up to the O. P. A. to determine, 
the parity price increase. They are the 
ones who would determine whether or 
not the pricc increase would be greater 
than the 35-cent base price increase and 


it would not be an over-all 74-cent in- 


crease to the producer as_he has led the 
House to believe. In my State, I might 
say, thousands of wells are being aban- 
doned and the casings are being pulled 
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and sold for junk and scrapped. We are 
going out of the oil business. We have to 
have more than 35 cents to exist. We 
should have a dollar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, a while ago I tried to 
make the point it is a pretty hard, if not 
impossible, proposition for this body to 
legislate intelligently on the very impor- 
tant and complex items that go into our 
economy, particularly with reference to 
prices. 

I would like to call your attention to 
proof of this, which I think we all admit 
is here in the House today. After 218 
Members of the House have carefully 
studied this bill and weighed its values 
and its merits, they signed a discharge 
petition. Such a petition is a highly 
preferential procedure, to take away 
from one committee jurisdiction of the 
bill, and so this bill was brought to the 
floor. 

FOUR AND ONE-HALF LINES 


Today, after three amendments, we 
find that there are exactly 414 lines of 
the bill that 218 Members thought so 
very finz as to use this unusual procedure 
to bring it to the floor. 

Not only do we find that, but the origi- 
nal bill started out to put jurisdiction 
under Petroleum Administrator Ickes. 
Now we find the House has turned the 
corner and put it back under the O. P. A. 
Then we find the mandatory so-called 
parity index which was to be used would 
not just raise the price of oil 35 cents a 
barrel, but some of the consuming dis- 
tricts find it will raise it 75 cents a barrel. 
So we find now another amendment and 
a substitute thereto is pending. 

One amendment says we must raise it 
by 35 cents a barrel to a new floor, and 
then maybe we hope it can be raised 75 
cents a barrel, because we find that in 
fixing the price, that consideration shall 
be given to this index. I personally 
think a point of order would have stood 
against the amendments linking in this 
so-called commodity index. This index 
has no standing at law and its com- 
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ponent factors are uncertain and not 
specific. Frankly I do not know how 
much weight is given in this all-com- 
modity index to such items as fertilizer 
as compared to steel or whether leather 
goods outweigh oils or not. And I do 
not believe even the proponents of these 
amendments would dare to say they can 
tell how much weight is going to be given 
to the items included in this to the all- 
commodity index in arriving at the price 

f oil. 
: I think we illustrate here by our ac- 
tion today that Congress, sitting as a 
price-determining body, is destined to 
foil and yet we are taking this step today 
and inviting not only criticism and dis- 
aster on the price-control program, but 
threatening and endangering the very 
stability of our country. There is con- 
fusion and lack of understanding. In 
fact, you do not even have the bill in its 
present form making complete sense, be- 
cause you have stricken out everything 
after the enacting clause down to line 9 
and start a new sentence beginning with 
“in.” Congress will find if it passes this 
bill and if it becomes law, that we have 
established a most dangerous precedent, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 


of my time. 
Mr. GAVIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman, we have acted; and this is 
democracy at work and it is not by 
executive session or directives. We are 
ironing out this oil legislation in a satis- 
factory manner, getting some results 
after months of delay. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Are ve at work for 
the people of this country or-for the few 
people who want to tear down price 
control? 

Mr. GAVIN. We are at work for the 
people of the country who are insisting 
that something be done. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that 15 minutes be 
fixed as the time for discussion of this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Reep] is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that I am well within the 
facts to state that the ultimate victory 
of the United Nations over the Axis 
Powers depends to a greater extent on 
crude oil and its derivatives than it does 
upon any other one war material. 
Crude oil and its derivatives are the life- 

lood of mechanized warfare. An oil 
bank is as essential to the survival of the 
Ships, tanks, and planes as a blood bank 
is to the life of our fighting men. 

Without an adequate supply of crude 
oil and its derivatives the lives of millions 
oi Our men would, in consequence, be 
needlessly sacrificed for lack of the 
means with which to operate the 
mechanized equipment so indispensable 
as weapons of offense and defense in 
modern warfare. A victory can be won 
by the United Nations only with an ade- 
quate supply of crude oil and its de- 
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rivatives. I am sure that every well-in- 
formed person will admit the truth of 
such a statement. 

I believe that the danger of a crude-oil 
shortage presents one of the most critical 
problems of the war. Already, the situa- 
tion has arrived where the crude-oil pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States is 
inadequate to meet the future minimum 
requirements of existing domestic re- 
fineries. 

There has been, during the past 4 years, 
a steady and most alarming decline in 
the annual discoveries of new crude-oil 
reserves. It is inevitable that this de- 
cline in new crude-oil reserves will con- 
tinue unless there is an increase in the 
price of crude oil, sufficient to encourage 
the search for new producing areas. I 
have the honor to represent a stripper- 
well area where what is known as sec- 
ondary recovery operations are required 
to bring the oil to the surface. This 
method is most expensive, yet, regardless 
of cost, the grade of lubricating oil is so 
vastly superior to any other lubricating 
oil in the world, especially for use in 
planes, that not a quart of it should be 
lost during this war. The low price pre- 
vailing under the O. P. A. ceiling has 
forced operators to pull the pipes and 
pumps and abandon production at an in- 
creasing and alarming rate. 

The O. P. A., by its stubborn resistance 
to the urgent appeals of Congress and 
of the office of the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War for an increase in the 
price of crude oil, has created a most 
dangerous threat to a vital phase of the 
war effort. The failure to supply gas and 
lubricating oil to our armed forces, even 
for a few hours, could produce a holo- 
caust of ghastly consequence to our men 
at the fronts. 

I maintain that the pending resolution, 
H. R. 2887, brought to the floor by peti- 
tion, is one of the most vital war meas- 
ures upon which the membership of this 
House has been called to vote. I deplore 
the fact that at this critical time, when 
the lives of millions of our heroic men 
may depend upon an ample future sup- 
ply of an essential war material, there 
should be a bureaucratic agency such as 
the O. P. A. permitted, by its stubborn 
and arbitrary failure to act, to endanger 
the security of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we must 
all realize that the depletion allowance 
is in jeopardy if this amendment is 
adopted. I shall not have time to dis- 
cuss all the points in this proposal, but, 
what does the year 1926 mean as a base? 
For agriculture that was pretty good. 
That was originally agreed upon because 
of agricultural prices, but how it would 
affect oil we do not know. It might 
double the price of oil, or it might reduce 
it 50 percent. I do not know. That is 
one of the many things we do not know 
about this bill. ‘There are only two 
lines of this bill that remain untouched 
by amendment. At least a dozen lines 
have been added, which is evidence of 
the fact that some committee considera- 
tion should be given to it. 
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If you will notice the last sentence of 
Mr. DIsney’s amendment, it will com- 
pel a price increase to consumers to 
take care of the price increase on the 
crude, although maybe a producer would 
not want to do it. Perhaps he could 
absorb that in some particular field. Yet 
this will compel a price increase on all 
consumers. That is one of the things 
that we do not know about. 

This bill was introduced in June. 
There was a recess in July and August. 
So it is not fair to accuse the committee 
of being indifferent and failing to work 
during July and August. There was no 
petition filed on this bill until in October. 
During that time our committee was 
working night and day on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bill. Only up to this 
time has our committee had an oppor- 
tunity to give it consideration. Are you 
going to take it away from a committee 
that promises to give it consideration 
speedily? The chairman of: our com. 
mittee has promised this House that if 
this bill is recommitted, hearings will 
commence on Friday of this week and 
continue until we make a report. There 
is no reason why a report should not be 
ready next week. Is there any Member 
who does not want all the facts in this 
case? Certainly it involves a lot, just 
for the House to take it away from a 
committee, without knowing what is be- 
ing done. 

If you will read Mr. Disney’s amend- 
ment, you will discover how little you 
know about this whole thing. I have 
studied oil and oil prices for many years. 
Being from an oil district, I know a little 
something about it, but I cannot take 
this Disney amendment and make any 
sense out of it. Maybe Mr. Disney can 
because he has studied the particular 
amendment, but, we have not had that 
opportunity. The committee has never 
seen it. We did not know what was in 
it. So, why not send this bill back to 
the committee and then we will hear 
testimony on both sides, and I believe 
within a week the bill can be brought 
back here—a bill that this House will 
not be ashamed of, and one that will be 
in accord with the principles and prece- 
dents established by this House, and give 
the oil industry everything it is entitled 
to receive. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Disney]. 

You have heard a great deal about 
parity in the past 10 years. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] just asked 
the question as to what basis we had for 
using 1926 on oil parity. The figures I 
am going to use are furnished by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1941, they 
set the parity price on oil at 58.9 or, as 
we say, 60 percent. At that time the raw 
materials average in the United States 
in 1941 was 83 percent. In 1943, oil is 
still 58.9 or 60 percent of parity, while 
raw materials used in comparison in es- 
tablishing this parity is 112 percent, plus. 

I want to assure you members this 
afternoon that we need to give con- 
sideration to parity in order to get oil 
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production. That is what we need. I 
do not like to see this bill brought to the 
floor this way. I think the executive 
department has not only been negligent, 
but they have been derelict in their duty. 
They should have taken action on the 
price of oil. I certainly hope that the 
committee will vote down the amend- 
ments and support the amendment. of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Disney]. 

Mr. DISNEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. DISNEY. Does the gentleman 
know of any other means by which we 
could have got this price feature before 
the Congress than this means? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I do not. 
I am one Member who has hoped that 
this bill would come up in orderly pro- 
cedure in order that we could get a vote 
on it. We are going to have further ra- 
tioning of oil and gasoline unless we get 
additional oil. When they set the parity 
price on oil it cost from 12 to 15 cents a 
barrel to get new production. 

Today it costs 50 to 60 cents a barrel 
to get the production. The bill asks 
them to give consideration to parity in 
order to get the full needed production. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I yield. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I should like td 
ask my friend from Kansas, in view of 
the statements that have been made 
here that the committee is willing to hold 
hearings on this bill and bring back a 
bill within 1 week, if that would not be 
the sensible thing for this body to do, 
get both sides of the case and then come 
back here in a week and intelligently dis- 
pose of this highly controversial and im- 
portant measure? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I do not 
believe the committee promised to bring 
a bill back. They promised to hold hear- 
ings but did not say they would bring a 
bill back within a week. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. We have been 
given every assurance by the chairman 
of the committee that they would do that 
very thing. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CARLSON of Kansas. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman knows that in New England 
last year people died of cold. It is be- 
coming intensely cold up there now. We 
shall have deaths this winter if we do 
not have oil, and there is great scarcity of 
coal. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. There is no 
doubt about it. We need additional oil 
for our military and civilian require- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O’Connor] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I want to give my version of a 
statement made by the gentleman from 
California {Mr. Voorunis], to the effect 
that the oil industry has made more 
money in the last 2 years than ever be- 
fore. That statement is somewhat true 
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but applies only to the major compa- 
nies. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Not yet. It applies 
only to the major companies. It is a 
fact that they have made money and the 
way they have made that money is by 
purchasing crude oil at $1.10 a barrel, 
and then getting $8 a barrel for their re- 
fined products. It makes little difference 
to them what they pay for crude oil or 
what they get for crude oil as they make 
their profits out of the refined products. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
He mentioned my name. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I will yield when I 
get through, but there are one or two 
things I must say before my 3 minutes 
expire. If the gentleman will wait I 
will yield. 

Before the war 52 percent of the pro- 
duction of oil in this country came from 
the independents, leaving 48 percent for 
the majors. At the present time due to 
the purchase of independent operators 
and their going out of business because 
of increase of costs of production the 
majors now control 78 percent of all oil 
production and there is 22 percent left 
for the independents. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to my 
friend from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield but just fora 
question. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. - The 
gentleman is quite right, the majors are 
getting greater and greater control, but 
the figures which I submitted are broken 
down as between independents and 
majors. I said in my own speech that 
there were many independents that 
needed help in this manner. The gen- 
tleman’s proposal in this bill would give 
it to everybody. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman,Ican 
yield no further as my time is short. 
First, this is not my bill but if in order 
to save the small percentage of inde- 
pendents still doing business, it is neces- 
sary to increase the price of crude oil 
which will be shared by the major com- 
panies, I say it should be granted for the 
reason that the major companies do not 
make their profits out of the crude oil 
but out of the refined products as they 
not only produce but refine, transport, 
distribute, and sell to the consumer, such 
increase will save the independents. We 
cannot draw the line in this bill between 
independent and major companies and 
say to the major companies you can have 
only so much for your crude oil but the 
independents can have a greater price. 
That would be class legislation and every- 
body knows that would be unconstitu- 
tional. Members of the Committee, I 
want to show you how costs of produc- 
tion of crude oil have increased. Before 
the war, in the Kevin-Sunburst field in 
Montana, one of Montana’s oldest fields, 
we used to bring into production at a 
depth of 1,500 feet a well and get oil at 
commercial quantities at a cost of $5,000. 
Today that same well costs $7,000 at the 
same depth, namely, 1,500 feet. Now I 
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want to tell the O. P. A. that in that same 
territory you permit a price of 71 cents 
a dozen for eggs and you limit the price 
of oil to $1.10 a barrel. The O. P. A. is 
dignifying and glorifying the hen above 
the commodity without which our mer. 
chant marine, our Navy, our entire trans- 
portation system, outside of railroads, 
would be only hulks of steel, iron, and 
so forth. Now remember the independ- 
ent oil producer has nothing to sell but 
crude oil. He is not in the position of 
the major companies who produce, re- 
fine, distribute, and sell to the public, 
If the independent oil producer has any 
sense he will dispose of his oil interests 
and buy a few cackling hens because 
eggs are just one item in connection with 
our food menu that are given more con- 
sideration by our O. P. A. than oil which 
has been characterized on how to win 
war as being the lifeblood and which Mr. 
Ickes says is next to steel in importance 
in the winning of the war. Mr. Ickes 
has asked for an increase in the price of 
oil. Why? Because he wants produc- 
tion. Why? Because he wants to win 
the war. He knows if the Allies have 
more oil than the Axis Powers they will 
ultimately win. He wants production to 
fill the storage places that are today 
empty because of the tremendous de- 
mand for oil. He, like ourselves, does 
not want to see the independent pro- 
ducer choked out of existence. One 
great warrior said, “My kingdom for a 
horse.” I say, “Our country for more 
Ickeses.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
“ei KELLEY], is recognized for 3 min- 
utes, 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
whole thing is strangely inconsistent. 
Here we are asked today to put a floor 
under the price of oil. Two or three 
months ago the Committee on Ways and 
Means, of which my good friend from 
Oklahoma is a member, pulled the floor 
out from under coal. Coal had a floor 
price for several years. They thought 
that it was not a proper thing. Now, 
they come in here and they want to put 
a floor under oil. 

Mr. DISNEY. Will 
yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. Of course, that was the 
Bituminous Coal Act and was not a 
price-control bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, but the same thing 
applied in both cases, Here we are asked 
to put a floor on oil. Why not a floor on 
coal? 

Mr. DISNEY. I do not think the two 
situations are alike. I thought it was 
regimentation of business at that time. 

Mr. KELLEY. I cannot agree with 
that statement. Do we want to give 
preferential treatment to the oil in- 
dustry? I think it is proper, if this is 
recommitted to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, that the fuel problem 
should be reviewed because coal is in 
much the same position. as oil today. 
Coal production could be increased if the 
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price were made satisfactory. That is 
the least that the Congress can do. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 

yield? 

: Mr. KELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In answer to a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas just 
a moment ago, I want to assure him that 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency not only said he would 
have hearings promptly but that he 
would report a bill promptly. He made 
that statement on the floor this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] 
and all amendments thereto. 

The question is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bates] for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Disney]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my substitute may be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Batgs] ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the substitute 
offered by Mr. Bates of Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr, Bates]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by, Mr. Forp) there 
were—ayes 105, noes 34. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PLOESER. I had an amendment 
pending which I asked the Chair to pre- 
sent at the conclusion of the vote on the 
Bates substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
see the gentleman seeking recognition. 

Mr. PLOESER. I realize that, Mr. 
Chairman; but I wonder if it is too late 
to have the amendment considered now. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
may obtain unanimous consent to do 
that. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes to explain the amendment, if I may, 
then I will ask unanimous consent to 
offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
would be entitled to 5 minutes in sup- 
port of his amendment if he secured 
unanimous consent for its consideration. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to present my 
amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLorser]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PLoEssEr to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Disney: Strike 
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out the words “35 cents” and insert “80 per- 
cent of parity and not to exceed parity” 
and strike out the last sentence. 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of this Nation need a greater sup- 
ply of oil and gasoline. Present rations 
are apt to be drastically reduced if some 
one in authority in this Nation does not 
act soon. What does it matter what the 
price of oil if we cannot get oil? If this 
bill will eventually bring an increase in 
the war supply plus the civilian supply, 
and I think it will, then I will support 
the bill. 

I did vote for the amendment to keep 
authority over price in the Office of Price 
Control. I do not pretend that the 
O. P. A. is the single price-control au- 
thority. We all know it is not. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to keep the legislation in line 
with the custom of this House in legis- 
lating on price control. All of us will 
admit it is without precedent to set a 
specific dollar and cents price in this 
Congress. Eighty percent of parity is 
an increase of 35 cents per barrel figured 
according to the Disney formula. I 
have put in another ceiling to prevent 
increases above parity. 

As I understood the Bates substitute, 
it did not change the Disney amendment 
one iota except to condense it into 
shorter language. I have read both of 
the amendments. My amendment is in 
line with the practice of the House in 
legislating on agricultural prices. The 
amendment to the Disney amendment 
goes further in that it strikes out the 
last line of the Disney amendment, 
which seeks to cause the Office of Price 
Control, by virtue of legislation, to in- 
crease all other price levels whether they 
are needed or not simply because the 
price of crude oil is increased. There is 
little or no reason why the major oil 
companies should raise their retail prices 
because of a 35-cent increase in crude. 

The O. P. A. can hold the retail price 
line very effectively and still grant an in- 
centive production price on crude. I 
am one of those who realizes the critical 
oil shortage and who is advocating a big 
increase in American oil production. I 
realize that unless this action is taken 
civilians risk the danger of being without 
fuel oil, lubricating oil, and gasoline. I 
am one of those who signed the unan- 
imous report of the Small Business Com- 
mittee last spring asking for a 35-cent 
increase in oil, and I am still of the same 
opinion. I put in this amendment so as 
to stay in conformity with congressional 
precedent and I based it upon the parity 
formula, 80 percent. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am impressed by 
the amendment the gentleman has of- 
fered. As the gentleman has suggested, 
we one time wrote in the price-control 
law of the land a provision that farm 
prices could not be fixed at a point lower 
than 110 percent of parity. Subsequent- 
ly we revised that to say that they should 
not be fixed at a point lower than 100 
percent of parity. Now, it might have 
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been 90 percent of parity or 85 percent of 
Parity. 

The amendment that the gentleman 
suggests does not adopt the practice of 
writing in dollars and cents, as has been 
pointed out, but follows the precedent 
established by the Congress in writing 
the price-control law for agricultural 
commodities. It does not do violence 
to that precedent, but at the same time 
does fix a floor beneath which the O. P. A, 
cannot go in fixing the price of crude oil, 
and, as the gentleman has suggested, 
recognizes the position taken by many of 
us over a long period of time that the na- 
tional interest absolutely demands an in- 
crease in the price of crude oil, an in- 
crease that should have been given and 
would have been given but for the obsti- 
nate refusal of a governmental agency to 
recognize the national need. 

Mr. PLOESER. This establishes a 
floor at 80 percent of parity and an over- 
all maximum ceiling at parity, so that 
there will be no reason to run away with 
an unusually high price structure. 

Mr. HALLECK. There would be no 
compulsion on the O. P. A. to fix a ceil- 
— higher than 80 percent of par- 
ity? 

Mr. PLOESER. It removes that com- 
pulsion. Neither is the O. P. A. com- 
pelled to increase retail prices. 

The maximum ceiling at parity pre- 
vents this legislation from breaking the 
so-called dangerous inflation line. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation, 
all time has been consumed on my amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto, but 
the gentleman from Missouri was granted 
unanimous consent to address the House 
on his amendment for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman 
from Missouri obtained unanimous con- 
sent to offer his amendment. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma is entitled to 5 min- 
utes in opposition to the amendment, if 
he desires recognition. 

Mr. DISNEY. I call for a vote, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Ptorser] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney]. 

The question was taken and, on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Disney), there 
were—ayes 101, noes 53. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PLOESER 
and Mr. DISNEY. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 93, 
noes 64. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CaLvINn D. JoHN- 
son: After the last sentence insert, “The fix- 
ing of prices of any mineral through which 
by hydrogenation crude petroleum and the 
products thereof and derivatives therefrom 
may be produced is hereby transferred to the 
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Solid Fuels Administrator for War as pro- 
vided for in Executive Order No. 9232 issued 
by the President of the United States.” 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, the coal-mining industry of 
this Nation faces a crisis. This amend- 
ment would transfer that industry to the 
Solid Fuels Administrator. His depart- 
ment is responsible for coal production, 
it is responsible for distribution, and it 
has also been responsible for the wage 
increase which just recently was placed 
in effect. This increase in wages is cost- 
ing the mining industry of the Nation 
approximately 35 cents more per ton. 
The O. P. A. recommended a compensat- 
ing increase of 17 cents per ton. It is 
contended that with the profit which 
is now being made by the mines, the 
operators of this country should absorb 
the difference, but it is impossible for 
them to do so. 

I want to cite you a condition that 
exists in my own State. Back in 1923 
Illinois produced 60,000,000 tons of coal 
and 100,009 miners were employed. Pro- 
duction Gropped down until 2 years ago 
it was only 47,000,000 tons, and about 
45,000 miners were employed. This year 
it has jumped up to 60,000,000 tons, be- 
cause along in April we were granted a 
price increase of approximately 30 cents 
per ton, which has now been taken away 
from us because of this new wage in- 
crease. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY. The coal the gentle- 
man includes in his amendment is only 
for the hydrogenation process; it does 
not include coal for all other purposes? 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Any coal 
is subject to hydrogenation. Coal is the 
only mineral through which by hydro- 
genation crude petroleum can be pro- 
duced. That is the reason I am con- 
tending that this amendment is germane. 
The component parts of coal and petro- 
leum are identical. Coal is to oil what 
ice is to water. A chemist can take pe- 
troleum and produce coal, or he can take 
coal and produce petroleum. That is the 
reason for this amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Could the gentleman’s 
amendment be construed to mean that 
only the coal that might be taken for the 
hydrogenation process would be placed 
in the Solid Fuels Administration and 
all the others not? That is an infini- 
tesimally small amount. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. No. My 
idea would include all types of coal and 
lignites of all kinds. The mining indus- 
try feels it is absolutely essential to con- 
tinued prosperity that this amendment 
be adopted. Ickes is the only man in 
Washington in whom both the miners 
and the operators have confidence, and 
he has recognized the plight in which we 
find ourselves by recommending to Vin- 
son that the allowance of O. P. A. of 17 
cents to take care of the wage increase be 
increased. The 17 cents is not sufficient. 
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We know that we cannot continue. We 
all know that we have had four shut- 
downs in the coal-mining industry this 
year. We know that a serious fuel 
shortage faces this Nation because of 
those shut-downs. Frankly, unless an 
opportunity is given to the operators to 
continue in business by granting them 
an increase in the price of coal so that 
they can meet this wage increase, you are 
going to have another shut-down, and 
this time it will be the operators who will 
exhaust their cash surplus and be unable 
to continue in business. We feel that we 
are willing to rest our case in the hands 
of the Solid Fuels Administrator because 
he has shown an understanding of our 
problem. For that reason I offer this 
amendment. I contend that it is ger- 
mane, for the simple reason that coal is 
the only mineral through which by hy- 
drogenation crude petroleum can be pro- 
duced, and the component parts of coal 
and oil are identical. It is fuel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma insist on his point 
of order? 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
offered is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, my contention is that the 
amendment is germane. Coal and oil 
are both fuel. The component parts of 
coal and the component parts of oil are 
identical. This bill deals with petro- 
leum. Coal is petroleum in a solid form, 
which has been proven by Germany, by 
England, and by practically every nation, 
even our own, which has gone into the 
hydrogenation process. I contend that 
coal is to oil what ice is to water, that the 
chemical components are identical, and 
that there is no reason why this amend- 
ment should not be declared germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cat- 
vin D. JOHNSON] offers an amendment 
which has been reported by the Clerk, to 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. DisNEY] makes the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to 
the bill under consideration. 

The bill now under consideration, H. R. 
2887, provides for transferring certain 
functions of the Price Administrator, 
with respect to petroleum and petroleum 
products, to the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War. It will be noted that the 
product covered by the pending bill is 
petroleum. 

The Chair invites attention to page 193 
of Cannon’s Procedure in the House of 
Representatives and quotes as follows: 

One. individual proposition may not be 
amended by another individual proposition 
even though the two may belong to the sam 
class. ; 


There are some 18 citations listed 
there, citing with approval the statement 
quoted by the Chair, 

The Chair is of the opinion that there 
is no doubt that the amendment seeking 
to include minerals in a bill providing 
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for petroleum certainly would bring in a 
proposition in addition to the one covy- 
ered by the bill, and, therefore, is not 
germane. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, there have been so many 
amendmerts passed to what was orig- 
inally a very small bill, the language of 
it has been changed so much, I doubt if 
anyone knows what ‘is in the bill as it 
stands now. Would it be in order to re- 
quest that the bill as it now stands be 
read for the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be now read. I think it is im- 
portant in view of the amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection. I do not want to 
ask for the engrossed copy of the bill. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
will be read shortly before the vote, after 
it comes out of the committee. I would 
not have any objection to the reading 
of the bill, but the request at the present 
time is @ dilatory tactic. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, is the gentleman correct that 
the bill will be read when we go back 
into the House? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I mean 
if the gentleman will renew his request 
at that time, I will have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be 
read by the title unless an engrossed 
copy is demanded. . 

Mr. MAY. I move to strike out the 
last word and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] is recognized 
for 5 minutes to speak out of order. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know whether I am trespassing upon the 
time of the House or not and I would not 
desire to do that, but I think I have a 
statement to make very briefly in which 
every Member of the House is vitally in- 
terested. I have adopted this method 
of finding an opportunity when we have a 
good attendance to make another state- 
ment regarding the question of the pend- 
ing legislation in relation to mustering- 
out pay for the armed forces of the coun- 
try. 

We have been having hearings this 
week in the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and, pending the completion of our 
hearings, the Senate of the United States 
has reported a bill with rates fixed in it 
far beyond that which any bill introduced 
in the House contains. Since that bill 
was reported by the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs I have been called 
upon by representatives of the veterans’ 
organizations and others who are inter- 
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ested in the legislation and we find that 
there are sO many vexing questions in- 
volved in the entire matter which ranges 
all the way from strict mustering-out- 
pay legislation to adjusted compensation 
certificates as we had after the last war. 
Many of the representatives of veterans’ 
organizations are afraid that the ex- 
cessive rates and the question strictly of 
mustering-out pay may retard and inter- 
fere with some future right of theirs. 
Now we have discovered in the source of 
this legislation that there are so many 
vexing problems involved in it that I 
have designated a drafting committee 
wh'ch, together with the counsel of the 
various departments concerned, will meet 
tomorrow morning for the purpose of 
trying to perfect the legislation. I donot 
know whether we will be able to get it 
to the floor before the Christmas recess, 
if there is one, but I simply wanted you 
to know that this committee is going 
along with the matter and trying to fig- 
ure out something in a sane and sensible 
way so as not to be unreasonable either 
down the line or up the line, and we are 
trying to arrive at a proper conclusion. I 
just do not know when we will be able 
to get it to you this time, but we are 
doing the best we can. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, the 
overwhelming importance which petro- 
leum bears to the war effort is well known 
to all of us. In the camp and in the 
field, it is vital to the quick movement 
of troops and equipment. The automo- 
bile and truck cannot operate; the tank 
and the half-tread cannot move; the 
airplane and the blimp cannot fly; and 
the Army machinery and equipment can- 
1ot function, without the use of crude 
oil and its products. This means that 
for fuel, power, and even for light, our 
armies depend upon oil and gasoline; 
and no army could live, move, and fight 
for any length of time under present 
methods of warfare without this invalu- 
able product which comes from the 
bowels of Mother Earth. 

On the sea, we find oil is used to oper- 
ate the machinery of our warships. It is 
used by the naval aircraft above the 
ocean, by the dreadnaught which rides 
the waves and by the submarine which 
Stealthily moves through the deep shad- 
ows far beneath the surface. It is just as 
important to the Navy as it is to the 
Army, and this is one product which we 
cannot afford to curtail without hurting 
the war effort immeasurably and taking 
a chance on its loss. 

In the post-war era, the prophet can 
readily visualize and even the cold, cal- 
culating businessman can see, the abso- 
lute need for abundant supplies for our 
commerce, both internally and abroad. 
Already we contemplate the need of air- 
ports throughout the Nation and on the 
other six continents of the globe as soon 

s the war ends and peaceful air-borne 
commerce can venture again aloft into 
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the skyways of the world. On the front 
of the Archives Building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in the city of Washington, is 
etched in solid granite the inscription, 
“What is past is prologue.” Surely such 
a legend is proper for the annals of avia- 
tion provided abundant supplies of oil are 
available. We are about to open the 
door on a marvelous post-war age de- 
pendent heavily upon petroleum and its 
products. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, the 
State of Louisiana is the third largest pro- 
ducer of oil in the United States, and my 
Seventh Congressional District is one of 
the most important in point of production, 
number of fields, and opportunity for in- 
creased production, and the further ex- 
ploitation and exploration to augment the 
production of this precious mineral, so 
necessary to furnish motive power to the 
mechanized units of our armed forces, and 
more particularly to produce high-octane 
gasoline for our air forces. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that oil 
will win the war, and the progress and 
development of the war indicates that 
this statement is not very far inerror. On 
June 17 of this year I extended my re- 
marks in the Recorp under the title 
“Louisiana Firsts,” which outlined the 
part that the great State of Louisiana is 
playing in furnishing oil, gasoline, high- 
octane gasoline, butadiene, and Buna S 
all used as fuel and for the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber, and pointed out that 
the State of Louisiana and my district 
led the United States in furnishing this 
important matériel in the prosecution of 
the war. In north Louisiana are large oil 
refineries; in Baton Rouge, the State cap- 
ital, is the largest oil plant in the United 
States; and in my district are located oil 
refineries, synthetic rubber plants, high- 
octane gasoline plants, the most impor- 
tant installations being located at Lake 
Charles, Ville Platte, and Jennings, and 
in my district are approximately 50 oil 
fields; in fact, every parish in my district 
produces oil, and we are proud of our 
facilities and record in our contribution, 
and in our part in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Mr. Chairman, naturally my district 
and many of my constituents are inter- 
ested in the bill now under consideration, 
and I am glad to support the legislation 
under consideration. I have appeared 
before the Lea committee and the Pat- 
man committee urging increase in the 
price of oil, as this industry has not had 
any price increase for 5 years, and un- 
less the industry obtains an increase, it 
will be unable to continue to maintain 
production, expand production, but, on 
the contrary, thousands of small, inde- 
pendent operators will face the choice of 
closing down their operations or face a 
continued loss in their patriotic efforts 
to furnsh our Government and armed 
forces this necessary product to carry 
on the war. 
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Speakers who have preceded me have 
covered the problems and explained the 
plight of the small, independent opera- 
tors, as well as the large operators, 
and unless we do something for the in- 
dustry, I fear that we are doing our 
country and the oil industry a great in- 
justice. 

My district furnishes a fertile field for 
further development and exploration, 
and as some of the best producing sands 
require the drilling of oil wells to a depth 
of from 5,000 to 12,000 feet to obtain 
reasonable production, you well can 
realize that the cost of drilling such wells 
is from $100,000 to $250,000, and unless 
the operators can secure a reasonable 
price for their production, it is plain to 
see that they will not risk this develop- 
ment under present prices and present 
conditions in the oil business. 

In order that the Members of Con- 
gress might be able to obtain a picture 
of the oil situation, on September 15, 
1943, I inserted in the Recorp a copy of 
an article entitled “The Oil Situation,” 
by Mr. J. M. Taylor, which had been 
published in Collier’s Weekly, which ar- 
ticle stated clearly the present status of 
this important industry. We have had 
numerous conferences with those in au- 
thority seeking to obtain some relief for 
the oil industry, but without success, and 
my people tell me that they have been 
patient and suffering, and that the time 
has come for action, and since we have 
exhausted every other means of obtain- 
ing some relief, we found it necessary to 
proceed as we do. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the Mem- 
bers of this Congress will give our plea 
sympathetic consideration, and that 
they will support this measure, if for no 
other reason, for the war effort, as I be- 
lieve that we have proven our case from 
that standpoint. I wish to quote the 
following excerpts from a memoranda 
from the Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C., as follows: 


The public is willing to absorb increased 
consumer costs if by so doing it will make 
available more gasoline and oil products, 
and refusal to permit an average raise in 
price ceiling on crude oil now disregards the 
military and civilian welfare of the Nation, 
William R. Boyd, Jr., chairman of the Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council, said today. 

He cited the latest findings of the coun- 
cil’s committee on cost and price adjust- 
ment which contend that— 

“Economic justification for a price in- 
crease is simple, when stripped of its com- 
plex ramification. 

“The present and visible supply of crude 
petroleum is inadequate to meet the ex- 
pected demand. At present prices explor- 
atory drilling activity is not finding a barrel 
of oil to replace each one now being pro- 
duced. 

“With greatly increased demand for pe- 
troleum, new reserves should be found, not 
only to replace each barrel being produced, 
but enough must be discovered to meet the 
demand without resorting to wasteful pro- 
duction methods. At the existing price level 
drilling activity is inadequate to produce the 
needed new reserves. 

“Consumers should be called upon, even 
in a period of price control, to pay the 
higher cost of providing the supply they 
need, 








“They do not buy crude oil. Refiners buy 
crude oil. But refiners cannot pay 35 cents 


per barrel more for crude oil, their raw ma- 
terial, unless they receive more per barrel 
for products derived.” 

Petroleum Administrator for War Harold 
L. Ickes has recommended to the Office of 
Price Administration an average crude oil 
price increase of 35 cents per barrel. The Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council, an industrial 
advisory group, was established by Adminis- 
trator Ickes. 

Crude oil, it contended, has not only 
failed to keep pace with other commodities 
in price increases, but petroleum prcducts 
have advanced less in price than other im- 
portant commodity groups. It cited house- 
furnishings, building materials, hides and 
leather, foods, textiles, and farm products as 
having advanced two to six times as much 
in price as petroleum products. 

In conformity with the committee’s find- 
ings, Chairman Boyd asserted: 

“The industry would be derelict in duty if 
it did not insist upon a level of prices for 
crude oil and its products high enough to 
insure maximum production. 

“It is a very big undertaking to provide 
all the oil that is required to fight the war, 
to supply current essential civilian needs, 
and to meet post-war demands. The pe- 
troleum industry is straining at the traces 
to meet production demands in a situation 
where costs are higher and where crude 
petroleum at an average price of $1.19 per 
barrel is 77 percent of the 1916-20 price, 
76 percent of the 1921-25 price, 87 percent 
of the 1926-30 price, and only 7 percent 
above the 1936-39 prices.” 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 2887, and directed him to report the 
same back to the House with sundry 
amendments with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendments? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit 
which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, 


I am, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Bates of Massachusetts moves that the 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 129, nays 206, not voting 94, 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Angell 
Baldwin, Md, 
Barden 
Barry 

Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass, 
Bender 
Bennett, Mich, 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burch, Va. 
Burgin 
Byrne 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo. 
Clark 
Cochran 
Coffee 

Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Compton 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Crosser 
Dingell 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Ellison, Md. 
Ellsworth 
Elston, Ohio 
Feighan 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Ford 
Furiong 
Gerlach 
Gordon 


Allen, Ml, 
Allen, La. 
Anderson, 

N. Mex. 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Barrett 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boren 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga, 
Bryson 
Busbey 
Butler 
Camp 
Carlson, Kans. 
Carrier 
Carson, Ohio 
Case 
Chapman 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo. 


[Roll No. 169] 


YEAS—129 


Gorski 
Hare 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hart 
Hartley 
Hays 
Heffernan 
Herter 
Hess 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Holmes, Mass. 
Hull 
Izac 
Jarman 
Jeffrey 
Johnson, 

J. Leroy 
Johnson, 

Lyndon B. 
Kean 
Kefauver 
Kelley 
Keogh 
Kirwan 
Lecompte 
Lesinski 
Luce 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McMillan 
McMurray 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Mass. 
Merritt 
Miller, Conn. 
Monroney 
Morrison, N.C. 
Mruk 
Murdock 
Murphy 


NAYS—206 


Costello 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 

Day 
Dirksen 
Disney 
Dondero 
Drewry 
Dworshak 
Elliott 
Ellis 

Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif, 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fish 

Fisher 
Fuller 

Gale 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gilchrist 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ind, 


Myers 
Newsome 
Norton 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Konski 
Outland 
Patman 
Powers 

Priest 
Rabaut 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Richards 
Robertson 
Rowan 

Rowe 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Satterfield 
Sauthoff 
Scanlon 
Schuetz 
Sheppard 
Snyder 
Somers, N. ¥. 
Spence 
Sullivan 
Sundstrom 
Towe 
Voorhis, Calif, 
Vorys, Ohio 
Weaver 
Weichel, Ohio 
Weiss 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodrum, Va. 
Wright 
Zimmerman 


Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gwynne 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 

Edwin Arthur 
Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hancock 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris, Ark, 
Heidinger 
Hendricks 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Wash, 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson, 

Calvin D. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 

Luther A. 
Johnson, Okla, 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kearney 
Kee 
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Simpson, Ml, 
Simpson, Pa, 
Slaughter 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Starnes, Ala. 
Stearns, N. H. 
Stefan 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Sumner, Il. 
Sumners, Tex, 
Taber 
Talbot 

Talle 
Thomas, Tex, 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Treadway 
Troutman 
Vincent, Ky. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vursell 
Welch 

West 

Wheat 
White 
Wickersham 
Willey 
Wilson 
Winter 
Woodruff, Mich, 
Worley 


Miller, Mo, 
Monkiewicz 
Morrison, La, 
O'Leary 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 

Pace 

Pfeifer 
Pracht 

Reed, Ill. 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, Calif, 
Sabath 
Schwabe 
Scott 

Shafer 
Sheridan 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, W. Va, 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 
Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N., J. 
Wadsworth 
Walter 

Ward 
Wasielewski 
Wene 
Whelchel, Ga. 


Keefe Murray, Wis, 
Kerr Norman 
Kilburn Norrell 
King O’Brien, Mich. 
Kinzer O’Brien, N. Y. 
Kleberg O’Connor 
Kunkel O'Hara 
LaFollette Paiton 
Lambertson Peterson, Fla. 
Landis Peterson, Ga. 
Lanham Philbin 
Larcade Phillips 
LeFevre Pittenger 
Lemke Ploeser 
Lewis, Ohio Plumley 
McCowen Poage 
McGehee Poulson 
McGregor Price 
McKenzie Randolph 
McLean Rankin 
McWilliams Reece, Tenn, 
Maas Reed, N. Y. 
Mahon Rees, Kans, 
Manasco Rivers 
Mansfield, Rizley 

Mont. Robsion, Ky. 
Mason Rockwell 
May Rodgers, Pa. 
Merrow Rogers, Mass, 
Michener Rohrbough 
Miller, Nebr. Rolph 
Miller, Pa. Russell 
Mills Schiffler 
Mott Scrivner 
Mundt Short 
Murray, Tenn. Sikes 

NOT VOTING—94 

Andersen, Elmer 

H. Carl Fay 
Anderson, Calif. Fernandez 
Arnold Fitzpatrick 
Baldwin, N.Y. Fulbright 
Bland Fulmer 
Bloom Gavagan 
Boykin Gearhart 
Brown, Ohio Gore 
Brumbaugh Granger 
Buckley Grant, Ala. 
Burchill, N.Y. Green 
Burdick Gross 
Cannon, Fla. Harris, Va, 
Capozzoli Hébert 
Carter Hill 
Celler Jackson 
Clason Jennings 
Cullen Johnson, 
Curley Anton J. 
D’Alesandro Johnson, Ward. 
Davis Jones 
Dawson Kennedy 
Delaney Kilday 
Dewey Klein 
Dickstein Knutson 
Dies Lane 
Dilweg Lea 
Domengeaux McCord 
Doughton Maloney 
Douglas Mansfield, Tex. 
Eaton Martin, Iowa 


Wolfenden, Pa. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


To recommit: 


Mr. O'Toole for, with Mr. Elmer against. 
Mr. Bloom for, with Mr. Kilday, against. 


Mr. 
against. 


Wasielewski for, with Mr. 


Schwabe 


Mr. Fitzpatrick for, with Mr. Morrison of 
Louisiana against. 
Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Knutson against. 
Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Anton J. Johnson 


against. 


Mr. O’Leary for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 


against. 


Mr. Cullen for, with Mr. Miller of Missouri 


against. 


Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Green against. 
Mr, Capozzoli for, with Mr. Arnold against. 


Mr. Dickstein for, with 
against. 

Mr. Fay for, with Mr. 
against. 


Mr. Fulbright 


Ward Johnson 
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Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Cannon of 
Florida against. 


Mr, Celler for, with Mr. Monkiewicz against. 


Mr. Gavagan for, with Mr. Douglas against. 

Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Smith of West Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr. Burchill of New York for, with Mr, 
Wolfenden of Pennsylvania against. 


General pairs: 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Brumbaugh. 

Mr. Grant of Alabama with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Harris of Virginia with Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

Mr. D’Alesandro with Mr. Clason. 

Mr. Jackson with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Rogers of California with Mr. Baldwin 
of New York. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Brown of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mrs. Smith of 
Maine. 

Mr. Dilweg with Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Sabath with.Mr, Anderson of Cali- 
ornila. 

Mr. O’Neal with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Doughton with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr, Sparkman with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Tarver with Mr. Stevenson, 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Pracht. 

Mr. Whelchel of Georgia with Mr. Thomas 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Gross. 


Mr. Lyncu changed his vote from “no” 
to “aye.” 

Mr. Gipson changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. CrAwForpD changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). 
Sixty-seven Members have arisen; not a 
sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a division, 

The question was taken; and on divi- 
sion there were—ayes 171, noes 92. 

So the bill was passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend the title so as to read “A bill to fix 
the price of crude petroleum and its de- 
rivatives, and fixing a parity formula.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the motion is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


COURT REPORTERS IN THE DISTRICT 
COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3611) 
to authorize the employment of court 
reporters in the district courts of the 
United States, to fix their duties, to pro- 
vide for their compensation, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to Senate amendments 
and agree to the conference asked. 


oe 





The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Hancock]? 

{After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Mr. Sumners of Texas, Mr. Hosss, 
and Mr. HANcock. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a state- 
ment by a profound Irish scholar, a great 
student of administrative law, a former 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Mr. Thomas W. Woodlock. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMANDER EDWARD H. (BUTCH) O’HARE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a short 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is-so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr, Speaker, on April 
21, 1942, I stood on this floor and proudly 
spoke of the outstanding achievements 
of a young man whom I had the honor to 
appoint to the Naval Academy. .He had 
just engaged the enemy and single- 
handed destroyed five Jap planes. I told 
how the people of St. Louis were likewise 
proud of this native son. Today the 
people of St. Louis, like myself, are sad 
because Commander Edward H. (Butch) 
O’Hare is reported missing in action 
since the night of November 27, and, in 
the opinion of naval officers, he has paid 
the supreme sacrifice. 

The Navy Department has little infor- 
mation, but the correspondents have told 
the story. They have quotéd his com- 
rades, one saying O’Hare took a Jap plane 
with him. It was his ninth. 

Commander O’Hare was assigned the 
job of selecting the pilots to attack the 
enemy. It was typical of O’Hare to as- 
sign himself to take to the air. Their 
duties were to protect the carriers. 

O’Hare was credited with having saved 
the carrier Lezington when he destroyed 
the five Jap bombers in February 1942. 

I was in the party when President 
Roosevelt presented him with the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, on which oc- 
casion the President read the following 
citation: 

For gallantry and intrepidity in the area of 
combat, at grave risk of his life above and 
beyond the call of duty, as section leader and 
pilot of Fighting Squadron 3, when, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1942, having lost the assistance of 
team mates, he interposed his plane between 
his ship and an advancing enemy formation 
of nine attacking twin-engined heavy 
bombers 

Without hesitation, alone and unaided, he 
repeatedly attacked this enemy formation at 
close range in the face of their intense com- 
bined machine-gun and cannon fire, and de- 
spite this concentrated opposition, he, by his 
gallant and courageous action, his extremely 
skillful marksmanship making the most of 
his limited amount of ammunition, shot 
| down five enemy bombers and severely dam- 
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aged a sixth before they reached the bomb- 
release point. 

As a result of his gallant action, one of the 
most daring, if not the most daring single 
action in the history of combat aviation, he 
undoubtedly saved his carrier from serious 
damage. 


Following the presentation, “Butch” 
asked me to accompany him home, say- 
ing he was to present to the city of St. 
Louis the Navy E. I told him the people 
wanted to see him, not me, and I de- 
clined. Then O’Hare said: 


The Navy has arranged a schedule for me 
to make some speeches at airplane plants. 
I don’t like that job. I want to get back and 
help to end this war, the sooner the better. 


His attractive wife whom I escorted to 
the White House offered no comment. 

Never before had carriers launched 
their planes at night. It was during this 
night he lost his life. 

Rear Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
commander of the task force is quoted as 
saying: : 

“Butch” with accompanying planes saved 
my formation from certain torpedo hits. I 
am recommending him for a second Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 


I contacted the Navy Department and 
other than the brief regular dispatches, 
advising that O’Hare was missing in ac- 
tion, they have no information and 
therefore I include as part of my remarks 
the article written by Charles P. Arnot 
of the United Press and the article writ- 
ten by Eugene Burns of the Associated 
Press. They follow: 


O’HarE HeEtpPep Save UNITED STATES FORCE 
BEFORE PLANE Was DOWNED 


(By Eugene Burns) 


ABOARD A UNITED STATES CARRIER IN THE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC, NOVEMBER 29 (delayed) —Lt. 
Comdr. Edward H. (Butch) O’Hare, famous 
fighter pilot, was shot down in a night air 
battle over the central Pacific two nights 
ago while American airmen were breaking up 
an attack of 30 or 40 Japanese torpedo planes 
on a United States carrier force, his flying 
companions said today. 

It was the first time in a naval action that 
carriers had launched their aircraft at night. 
Butch decided to go up himself with the 
squadron. 

Stories told by a squadron commander, a 
fighter pilot, radioman, and gunner, the last 
to see O'Hare in the air, were not in com- 
plete agreement. But the action was swift 
and in fhe darkness it was natural that none 
of them would know exactly what happened. 

“For 3 days Butch and I were standing by 
for our Japanese-stalking attack,” said Lt. 
Comdadr. John L. Phillips. “We had difficulty 
sticking together when it got dark. But we 
were lucky and were joining up when we 
ran smack into the Japs rendezvousing. 


ONE JAP SHOT DOWN 


“Butch came up on my starboard and 
Wingman Skon on the port. Then my gun- 
ner, Kernan, saw a fourth plane coming up 
below Butch. I gave him permission to fire 
as soon as we were within range. At that 
same time I overhauled a Jap and got into 
his slipstream and at 50 yards knocked him 
into a tea kettle. 

“Meanwhile on the other side of our carrier 
task force, 30 miles distant, a Jap dropped 
a series of flares for a torpedo attack illumi- 
nation and our ships were clearly outlined. 

“I was closing in on a second Jap when 
the fireworks started. I was shocting at @ 
Jap, and my gunner was shooting at a Jap 
who in turn was shooting at O'Hare, 
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“My target exploded and blew up beauti- 

fully, with at least a quarter of a mile torch 

, of gasoline trailing behind him before he hit 
the water. 

“While I was watching the Jap burn I saw 
something drop straight off into the water, 
making a big splash. Then I thought, ‘My 
God, that may be Butch.’ 

“ ‘Butch, this is Phil.’ I attempted to make 
contact, calling, ‘Butch, this is Phil’ over and 
over, but I got no response. I kept thinking 
the splash lasted a long time, and it may have 
been Butch’s parachute. Now I think it was 
a Jap plane which Butch shot down.” 

Ensign Warren A. Skon, 24, of St. Paul, 
Minn., who was flying wing on O’Hare when 
they started to join Phillips, said, “The air 
was suddenly thick with Japs. 

“One Jap had dropped a flare, and this may 
have been the plane Phillips shot down. 

“As we joined on Commander Phillips, 
Butch said, ‘You take the side you want.’ 
I said, ‘I'll take the port.’ 

“ ‘Roger,’ he said, and that was the last 
word he said. 

“Then I saw tracers around his plane. I 
saw it sheer off and drop quickly below us.” 

Another version of the last seen of O'Hare, 
termed by President Roosevelt one of the 
greatest combat fiyers of all time, was told by 
Aviation Ordnanceman Alvin B. Kernan, 20, 
of Saratoga, Wyo. 

“I saw Butch and Skon joining up,” he 
said. “Then as I looked to the starboard a 
fourth plane was closing in on us. It was 
very dark, but because I could see Skon off 
our port I knew this was a Jap.” 


BLINDED BY TRACERS 


“I informed Mr. Phillips, and he gave me 
permission to fire as*soon as he was in range. 
My tracer fire seemed to go into him, but I 
was blinded by tracers and my gun muzzle, 
which was white with heat. I don’t know 
whether I shot down the Jap. 

“While I was firing I saw Commander 
O’Hare do a wing-over across the top of us, 
and he disappeared into the darkness. A few 
moments later it seemed that he reappeared 
and made an outside loop. Then he was 
gone.” 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Hazen B. Rand, 25, Avon, Mass., 
who was shot in the foot during the action, 
said: 

“I saw a fourth plane’s guns blinking red, 
and he was shooting at Butch while our gun- 
ner, Kernan, was shooting at the Jap. 

“I overheard Kernan tell Commander 
Phillips that he was opening fire, and Phil in 
turn told Butch, ‘Butch, there’s a Jap plane 
coming into your tail.’ 

“Then Butch’s lights went off. I looked 
again, and he was gone.” 

Butch landed at Tarawa, for the first car- 
rier plane landing there since American con- 
quest of the Gilbert Islands, to study the field. 
He also had a personal interest because he 
had “hell-catted” that area before and during 
the landing operations at Makin and Tarawa. 

Since dawn of November 27 a relentless 
search for him has been conducted by carrier 
groups and by planes from Tarawa. The 
search allows for a 20-mile drift due to the 
heavy Gilbert currents. An area of 2,000 
square miles has been crisscrossed, boxed, and 
scouted. 

Oil slicks and jetsam from enemy planes 
and a blue-gray overturned Japanese life 
raft were found by Acting Torpedo Plane 
Squadron Commander Bill Privette, of Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

The reconstructed story of the men who 
flew with O'Hare indicated that the lieuten- 
ant commander took one Jap torpedo plane 
down with him. It was his ninth. 

Commenting on the action, Rear Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, commander of the task 
force, said: 

“Butch, with Accompanying planes, saved 
my formation from certain torpedo hits. I 
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am recommending him for a second Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor.” 

As I write on Lieutenant Commander 
O’Hare’s ready-room typewriter, an aviator 
drifts in and sits down, avoiding his comfort- 
able black-leather reclining chair. The avia- 
tor stares dead ahead. 

Without introducing the subject, he says: 

“Despite our great engines of destruction, 
enormous tanks, guns of battleships and car- 
riers, it remains that one determined man 
can settle a battle.” He meant Butch’s lead- 
ership in repelling the attack. 

Butch O’Hare’s aide, Lt. Wallace M. Parker, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., adds: “Butch did it twice.” 

O’Hare was awarded a Congressional Medal 
of Honor for shooting down five Japanese 
planes, single handed, which attempted to 
attack the aircraft carrier Lexington in the 
South Seas in 1942. 


_—— 


“WiTHOUT Trace”—“Butcn” O’HareE SHoT 
DOWN DEFENDING AIRCRAFT CARRIER—HERO 
or Otp LEXINGTON Is “MISSING” IN MaAR- 
SHALLS; COMRADES GIVE Up Hope 


(By Charles P. Arnot) 

Aboard a United States aircraft carrier in 
the central Pacific, November 30 (delayed) — 
Lt. Comdr, Edward H. “Butch” O’Hare, one 
of the Navy’s greatest fighter pilots, has been 
missing for 3 days after a sky battle in which 
a Japanese plane got into an American for- 
mation, apparently by mistake, and probably 
shot down the St. Louis ace. 


UNDER HIS OWN ORDERS 


O'Hare, decorated with the Congressional 
Medal of Honor by President Roosevelt for 
shooting down 6 Japanese bombers February 
20, 1942, and single-handedly saving his car- 
rier, the old Lezington, from destruction, 
went down in a Hellcat fighter off the Mar- 
shall Islands while engaging part of an esti- 
mated force of 30 to 40 Japanese torpedo 
planes which launched a desperate attack on 
this carrier force. 

Just as darkness was settling down the at- 
tack came, and O'Hare was in the air to 
meet it. 

Night flying from a carrier is one of the 
war’s most dangerous assignments. It was 
the job of 29-year-old O’Hare, an Annapolis 
graduate, to assign pilots for the job, and he 
assigned himself. 

Those with him included Lt. Comdr. 
John L, Phillips, Jr., 33, Front Royal, Va., 
skipper of a torpedo plane squadron, and En- 
sign Warren A. “Andy” Skon, 24, St. Paul, 
who flew a Hellcat. 


INTRUDER FIRED UPON 


The Hellcats took off just at dusk as re- 
ports came in that enemy “snooper” planes 
were spotted on the horizon. 

Roaring into the main Japanese attack 
force, the trio spread confusion among the 
enemy and disrupted his plan of attack. 
Phillips bagged two planes and O'Hare pos- 
sibly one. 

After reconstructing the action, it is now 
generally conceded that O’Hare was shot down 
by a Jap plane which joined the formation 
of American planes apparently by mistake. 

As the interceptor planes pulled into for- 
mation, Phillips was in the middle, with Skon 
on his left and O’Hare on his right, slightly 
behind and below. According to Skon and 
Phillips, a fourth plane suddenly appeared in 
the formation off O’Hare’s starboard quarter 
and above him. 

When Phillips, in a torpedo plane, spotted 
the extra plane his turret gunner, Aviation 


Ordnanceman First Class Alvin Kerman, 20, 


Saratoga, Wyo., opened up on the intruder. 

According to the evidence, the Jap replied 
by firing at the closest plane, which was 
O'Hare. O'Hare slid from formation, passed 
under Phillips’ and Skon’s planes and faded 
away in the darkness. 


DECEMBER 13 


JAP PLANES ABLAZE 

Near the spot where O’Hare went down 
Phillips said there were two Japanese planes 
burning on the water. 

“I thought at the time if Butch had to go 
he couldn’t have had a more fitting monu- 
ment than those flaming Jap planes,” Phillips 
said. 

The night O'Hare was lost every man aboard 
this carrier hoped against hope. From the 
ship’s loudspeaker they learned that he had 
failed to return. 

Search planes immediately began patrolling 
the area where O'Hare last was seen plunging 
into the water, but day after day the pilots 
returned without seeing a thing. Even those 
men who first were confident O'Hare would 
be picked up admitted tonight they have 
practically lost hope. 


MISSING OFFICIALLY 
Officially, however, he is listed only as 
missing. 

It was established tonight that O’Hare was 
responsible to a large degree for breaking up 
the Pacific war’s largest night torpedo plane 
attack which the Japs launched without suc- 
cess against this force. 

O'Hare, air group commander on this ship, 
himself worked out the details of the inter- 
ception plan with Rear Admiral Arthur W, 
Radford, Grinnell, Iowa, the task force com- 
mander. It was the first time fighter planes 
had been used from a carrier against night 
raiders, and it was O’Hare’s own idea that he 
fly one of the night fighters. 

Phillips was selected for the night assign- 
ment because he was a veteran of 1,200 hours 
of instrument flying. Skon, former tennis 
player at the University’of Minnesota, was 
selected to fly a Hellcat because he had been 
fiying with O'Hare much of the time since 
Butch came aboard this carrier as alr group 
commander. 

Phillips, during the encounter, had a field 
day. He found himself in the midst of the 
main Jap attack group and closed with two 
raiders—torpedo-carrying Mitsubishi bomb- 
ers, sending both crashing into the sea. 

Immediately after his return he told the 
following story: 

“There were lights flashing below and 
around. I guess we were right in the middle 
of a Jap force, I heard Butch call me over 
the interplane communication system to 
switch on my top light so he could judge 
the distance between us. When I looked 
again I saw not only Butch’s plane but off 
my starboard another—undoubtedly Jap. 
The Nipper apparently saw our running 
lights and figured we were some of his bud- 
dies and was pulling into formation for the 
homeward trip.” 


BELIEVE HE WAS HIT 


Both Skon and Phillips said that after the 
Jap fired O'Hare did not communicate with 
them further, and they believed he either 
was killed outright or was seriously wounded. 

“I saw Butch’s plane pass suddenly be- 
low Phillips and me,” Skon said. “Then 
over to my left I could see him swoop upward 
just like he was going into a wing over. I 
thought Butch was going to make a gunnery 
run since we’d spotted flares to the north 
and figured there were more Japs off there. 
But I couldn’t understand why Butch didn’t 
radio me he was going to peel off.” 

“Just after Butch’s plane passed under 
us I spotted something going down toward 
the water,” Phillips added. “It looked to me 
like a parachute and I figured at the time 
Butch bailed out. I was watching the water 
closely and almost was sure I saw a splash. 
It was pretty dark to make certain. I re- 
member we were about 25 miles from the 
carrier at the time because I took a bearing 
on the spot.” 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Wednesday next 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and other special orders 
I may address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
js so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in two instances: 
In one extension to include two editorials 
from the Moline Despatch and in an- 
other an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in connection with Vice Admiral 
John W. Greenslade of the 12th Naval 
District and to include a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend by own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a number 
of excerpts from the Railway Employees’ 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD and to include therein an ad- 
dress by Rear Admiral Thomas L. Gatch, 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, en- 
titled: “Total War—Total Peace.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
my name is not recorded on the motion 
to recommit. I was in the Chamber lis- 
tening. I wish to have my vote recorded 
as “no.” 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman did 
note vote one way or the other the REcorpD 
cannot be corrected now because there 
is not anything to correct. 

Mr, DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish this comment to be recorded. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include a bill I have intro- 
duced. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit two unanimous-consent requests: 
First, to revise and extend my own re- 
marks and to include a statement by Hon. 
Marvin Jones; and second, that I may 
revise and extend the remarks I made 
in the Committee of the Whole today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the requests of the gentleman are granted. 

There was no objection, 





Without objection, it 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a petition which 
I have received from the Lackawanna 
Valley Underwriters’ Exchange relative 
to certain insurance rates. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 2 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in -the Recorp and to include 
therein an article from the Washington 
Daily News by Raymond Clapper under 
date of December 10, 1942, entitled: “Wil- 
son’s Rebuke.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks and to include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and to include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and to include therein a short article 
from the Daily Oklahoman. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and to include an 
editeriai from the New York Journal of 
Friday, December 10. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests: One to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
the Whole this afternoon and to include 
therein a letter to Mr. W. A. D’Ewart; 
and the other to insert in the Recorp a 
copy of a letter I wrote to the chairman 
of the Reclamation Association of Mon- 
tana, along with other matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include a statement that 
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soldiers’ wives addressed to the Congress 
of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. ‘ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Reece], be permitted to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a copy of the Tennessee absentee 
voting law. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include an editorial from the New 
York Daily Mirror. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louis- 
iana [Mr. DoMENGEAUX]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made this afternoon and 
to include certain quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CRAwFrorpD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Rrecorp 
and to include an editorial from the 
Binghamton Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Epwin ArtHurR Hat]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any other special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes on the subject How 
to Identify a “Gwibit.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Sveaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BLAcKNEY] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Specker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on 
three subjects and to include two brief 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MILLER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
enlightening article in the Appendix of 
the REcoRD. 
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The SPEAKER. 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Breum]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wazch- 
ington {Mr. Horan]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HiNSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour on the subject War in the 
Pacific. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HrinsHAw]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by George Callup, appearing in 
the Chicago Daily News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Rowan]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, first, by including 
an article in the Appendix of the REecorp 
by Harold Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and, second, by extending in the 
Recorp a splendid article, and very 
timely, by Samuel Goldman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHoRT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the remarks I made today cer- 
tain tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis]? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTARY NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill, H. R. 3598, 
the first supplementary national defense 
appropriation bill, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the corfer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
much prefer that the gentleman defer 
that request until tomorrow because sev- 
eral Members have been to the desk and 
have asked when the gentleman was go- 
ing to make his request and that they 
would like to be on the floor when it is 
made. The Chair knew nothing about 
the gentleman intending to make this re- | 
quest, | 


Is there objection to | 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have notified everyone, but I have 
no objection to letting it go over until 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did 
not speak to the Chair about making the 
request this afternoon. Several Mem- 
bers were here during the last roll call 
and’ asked that they be put on notice 
when the gentleman made his request. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I will be glad to withdraw the request. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include two splendid editorials, 
one appearing in the Baltimore Sun and 
one appearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, complimenting the _ distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN! on his recent speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after disposition of matters on the Speak- 
er’s desk and at the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CHuRCcH]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE] is rec- 
ognized for 40 minutes. 


THE INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 9 I extended in the Appendix 
of the Recorp my reasons for opposing 
H. R. 3270, which is generally known as 
the insurance bill. On the same day I 
made a 1-minute speech saying I had 
extended those remarks, and that I would 
be here today under special ofder to dis- 
cuss my objections to the legislation, 
particularly in view of the fact that I 
oppose the legislation, which the ma- 
jority members of the committee are in 
favor of, and also my reasons do not 
parallel the reasons taken by the mi- 
nority in opposition. I also would like 
this Recorp to show that I mailed to each 
member of the Committee of the Judi- 
ciary, without regard to his position on 
this legislation, a copy of the remarks 
which I extended, which indicated that 
I would be here today. 

The remarks which I extended in the 
Recorp represented about 3 weeks of 
earnest study on my part, because there 
are certain very fundamental things in- 
volved in this legislation to which I must 
be unalterably opposed. They are long. 
I do not anticipate that many Members 
will find the time to read them. 

My objections are divided into three 
points: 

First, I am convinced that this bill is 
definitely worded to deprive the Supreme 
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Court of the United States of jurisdiction 
on litigation pending before it at this 
time. The language of this bill is most 
peculiar. It is seldom found in legisla- 
tion which has for its purpose dealing 
with past legislation. The most signifi- 
cant words in the bill are the words that 
ncthing in the Clayton Act or the Sher- 
man Act shall be construed to apply to 
the business of insurance. 

We are discussing existing legislation, 
which is the Sherman Act and the Clay- 
ton Act. Now we come in with a bill, in 
one case 50-some years after legislation 
was passed, and in the case of the Clay- 
ton Act some 28 or 29 years later, and 
say that nothing in the things that we 
did in 1890 or 1914 shall be construed to 
apply to the insurance business, 

There is pending in the Supreme Court 
the case of the United States of America 
against the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association, a case which went up on ap- 
peal from the District Court of Georgia 
on a demurrer to the complaint by the 
defendants, and which was sustained by 
the lower court on the theory that the 
insurance business was not within the 
purview of the antitrust laws. Now we 
have that case pending. We are entitled 
to inquire why we say that these laws 
shall not be construed to apply to the 
insurance business when, by virtue of 
appeal, this case is now pending in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

I got my first lead as to the purpose of 
this peculiar construction from a study 
of the hearings. At page 150 of the hear- 
ings, at the top of the page, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, who is not here 
now, in discussing the peculiar language 
of this bill, said this: 

The language is almost identical with the 
language of the eleventh amendment to the 
Constitution, and the Supreme Court in that 
case held that the effect of it was to control 
the determination of the Supreme Court 
with reference to a pending case. 


That case, which we must assume the 
Judiciary Subcommittee and its chair- 
man had knowledge of at the time this 
legislation was presented to them, is the 
case of Hollingsworth and others against 
Virginia. After the ruling in Chisholm 
against Georgia, which upheld the right 
of citizens of other States to sue a State, 
the eleventh amendment was adopted, 
which specifically states: 

The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens 
of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state. 


Therefore, by that amendment, part 
of the jurisdiction previously granted to 
the Supreme Court under the Constitu- 
tion was taken out. It was taken out by 
words which said that the judicial power 
“shall not be construed” to extend to cer- 
tain kinds of litigation. The Supreme 
Court, on the day succeeding the argu- 
ment, delivered a unanimous opinion 
that— 

The amendment being constitutionally 
adopted, there could not be exercised any 
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jurisdiction In any case, past or future, in 
which a State was sued by the citizens of an- 
other State or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 


In other words, the exact same situa- 
tion as that which prevailed in Chisholm 
against Georgia was pending in the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Hollingsworth 
acainst Virginia at the time the eleventh 
amendment was adopted, which amend- 
ment said that, notwithstanding the 
prior constitutional authority for the Su- 
preme Court’s exercising jurisdiction in 
the case of Chisholm against Georgia, it 
could no longer exercise that jurisdiction. 

Then the Supreme Court states that 
the effect of the eleventh amendment 
was to deprive it of jurisdiction of all 
cases similar'to Chisholm against Georgia 
pending on its docket when the eleventh 
amendment was adopted. 

To me it is not without design that 
the language which we find in this bill, 
H. R. 3270, adopted the language of the 
eleventh amendment. Because other- 
wise we could not stop the Supreme 
Court from passing upon the case of the 
insurance companies which is now pend- 
ing in that Court. In fact, as I have 
pointed out above, the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee seems to 
entertain the same view. So far as Iam 
concerned there can be no question as 
to the impropriety of this interference 
with judicial procedure, There can be 
no question as to the impropriety of 
interference by any branch of the Gov- 
ernment with the sanctity of the courts 
and their procedure. I was bitterly op- 
posed to the so-called court-packing leg- 
islation, because that constituted admin- 
istrative and executive interference with 
the Court. I am equally driven to the 
conclusion that here we have special liti- 
gants coming to the Congress of the 
United States and saying to us, “Will you 
interfere on behalf of us and make a spe- 
cialty of our case even though this re- 
quest will stultify orderly judicial pro- 
cedure?” 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does 
not the gentleman agree furthermore if 
Congress took that action with regard to 
one industry, there is no logical reason 
why industry after industry could not 
come in and ask for similar legislation 
every time they got into trouble with the 
antitrust law? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. There is no ques- 
tion about that, but I think there is even 
a Stronger point to make. Time after 
time I have gone into court defending 
insurance companies. Time after time 
their representatives have discussed with 
me the danger of somebody getting to 
the jury, and the honesty of the judge, 
and the prevailing opinions and preju- 
dices of prospective jurors in the com- 
munity in which the case was to be tried. 
We were constantly on guard against 
interference by a plaintiff with orderly 
judicial processes. I have never been 
derelict in my duty to protect any of 
those companies in that right. And yet 
here we have the very people whose sol- 


vency, in effect, depends upon the main- 
tenance of an orderly respect for the 
judiciary, coming in and asking for spe- 
cial consideration of a most unusual 
character by legislative interference, 
when they have always asserted hereto- 
fore a great interest in the purity of the 
judicial system and the honor of the sys- 
tem and have been greatly concerned lest 
there be some perversion of justice. 

FPurther than that, I have also taken 
into court before justices of the peace 
some poor little fellow earning a wage 
who was yanked into court. He was 
under an obligation, we wil! say. There 
was some dispute as to his right. 

I have not forgotten when I repre- 
sented those people, they did not like the 
justice of the peace that they had to try 
their case before, but there was nothing 
for me to say to them except, “You have 
got to respect this judicial system. We 
have got to try this case to the end be- 
fore the justice who is presiding. He was 
duly elected. I cannot do anything to 
interfere with the procedure. I will not 
practice ‘fix’ for you. Under the law 
you are not entitled to try this case any- 
where else or before any other justice 
of the peace. We will have to try the 
case before the justice who is presiding.” 

How long can we continue to say that 
to the little people of the country if we 
adopt this legislation which accords a 
special privilege to a vast organization 
affecting the rights and the interests and 
property of people all over the country, a 
vast organization whose property rights 
depend upon the continued maintenance 
of an orderly judicial system? I cannot 
with good grace say to the little man, 
“You must respect this system,” and 
then vote for legislation of a special 
character which has for its purpose de- 
priving the Supreme Court the right to 
pass upon the pending litigation of any 
vast corporate interests; legislation 
which has the further purpose of freeing 
a defendant before that Court from the 
consequences of his own act. 

Mr. Speaker, I took this special order 
out of a sense of obligation and fairness 
to the members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary in order that I might 
answer any objections which they might 
raise to the rather elaborate and in- 
volved legal and economic agreements 
which I have extended into the Recorp 
heretofore on December 9, 1943. I did 
not issue a challenge in the sense of 
being a braggart, but I did feel that I 
was under an obligation to give those 
men who supported this legislation a 
chance to question the soundness of my 
position. I am entitled to note that not 
a@ single member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary is present in this body as I 
now address it, notwithstanding the fact 
that I gave personal notice by mail to 
each and every member. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may extend and 
revise my remarks and include therein 
certain excerpts and quotations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I desire to extend 
my remarks at this particular time only 
to cover about two situations: First, in 
my extension of remarks of December 9, 
at page A5385 of the Appendix of the 
REcorD, I charged that the argument that 
Federal regulation is bound to follow un- 
less this bill is adopted was fallacious, 
first, because prosecutions under the 
antitrust law are not Federal regulation 
in any sense of the term, and that is all 
that this bill reaches; second, that the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit had decided on 
June 5, 1942, in the case of Polish Alli- 
ance, etc., v. National Labor Relations 
Board (136 Fed. (2d) 175, at bottom of 
p. 178 to top of p. 179), that the business 
of insurance was commerce. 

Since it is elemental that any con- 
gressional enactment attempting to 
place Federal control over interstate 
commerce must first be limited to a reg- 
ulation of commerce because it derives 
its basic authority from the Constitu- 
tion, it follows that it does not make 
any difference what particular Federal 
regulation is being construed, as long as 
it is a regulation, which is based upon 
the power of the Federal Government to 
regulate commerce under the Constitu- 
tion. It is also a fact that the Polish 
Alliance case is now pending in the Su- 
preme Court. It also follows that if the 
Supreme Court should sustain the opin- 
ion of the Seventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the Polish Alliance case, that 
then the question of whether the in- 
surance business is commerce as a ques- 
tion of ultimate fact would be expressly 
held by the Supreme Court upon a show- 
ing of fact which apparently, to some 
extent, parallels the facts in the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association case. 
Consequently, if the Supreme Court up- 
holds the opinion of the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, there can be no ques- 
tion any longer that insurance is com- 
merce, therefore H. R. 3270 would, in 
substance, say, that even though insur- 
ance is commerce, it shall not be subject 
to the antitrust law; but the passage of 
the legislation would leave the power 
to regulate by regulatory bodies, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
others, wide open, subject to the enact- 
ment of legislation to that effect if the 
Congress so saw fit. It clearly follows 
therefore that the propaganda being put 
out to the insurance agents and the 
State insurance commissions that this 
bill must be passed in order to avoid 
regulation is utterly false. ‘The propo- 
nents of this legislation should be able 
to understand that fact, even though 
they have not yet told the Members of 
this Congress that that is true. 

It seems proper, therefore, for me to 
let the membership of the House know 
what the holding was in the Polish Alli- 
ance case. I therefore insert the perti- 
nent parts of that opinion: 

Major, Evans, Sparks, Judges. 

Major, Circuit Judge * * °%: Peti-< 
tioner also contends that it is not within 
the act, even though it be held to be in 
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the insurance business, for the reason that 
insurance is not commerce. A long line of 
Supreme Court decisions have so held, or 
at any rate have held that the issuing of a 
policy of insurance is not a transaction in 
commerce. Paul v. Virginia (75 U. S. 168); 
Hooper v. California (155 U. S. 648; N. Y. Life 
Insurance Co. v. Cravens (178 U.S. 389); N. Y. 
Life Insurance Co. v. Deer Lodge County (231 
U.S. 495). The support which these cases af- 
ford petitioner’s contention is not so real as 
first impression might indicate. Certainly 
they are not decisive. It must be noted that 
in each cf them the Court was considering 
the power of the State to tax or regulate, and 
not the power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause. It has frequently been held 
that in the line which marks the beginning 
of the State’s power to tax or regulate is not 
the terminal boundary of Federal power. “It 
does not follow that because a thing is sub- 
ject to State taxation it is also immune from 
Federal regulation under the commerce 
clause.” 

Binderup v. Pathe Exchange (262 U.S. 291, 
$11). To the same effect, Swift & Co. v. 
United States (196 U. S. 375, 400); Chicago 
Board of Trade v. Olsen (262 U.S.1,33). The 
cases dealing with the power of the State 
were again distinguished in the recent case 
of Wickard vy. Filburn (317 U. S. 111). On 
page 121 the court said: 

“For nearly a century, however, decisions of 
this Court under the commerce clause dealt 
rarely with questions of what Congress might 
do in the exercise of its granted power under 
the clause, and almost entirely with the per- 
missibility of State activity which it was 
claimed discriminated against or burdened 
interstate commerce. During this period 
there was perhaps little occasion for the af- 
firmative exercise of the commerce power, 
and the influence of the clause on American 
life and law was a negative one, resulting al- 
most wholly from its operation as a restraint 
upon the powers of the States.” 


I have based my opposition to the 
pending legislation on the proposition 
that there is a distinct difference between 
the court as an instrument of our consti- 
tutional democracy and the personality 


of the judges of that court. But since 
it seems to be popular now to attack a 
court by questioning the opinions of the 
judges, it should be proper to say that 
Judge Evan A. Evans was appointed by 
Woodrow Wilson May 10, 1916, and was a 
Wilsonian Democrat; that Judge William 
M. Sparks was appointed by Herbert 
Hoover on October 31, 1929, and was not 
only an outstanding Indiana jurist at the 
time of his appointment, but a lifelong 
and almost devout Republican; and that 
Judge J. Earl Major was appointed by 
President Roosevelt on March 23, 1937. 
And, since it is also a popular practice of 
the proponents of this legislation to at- 
tempt to stigmatize a court by question- 
ing the judicial mindedness of the judges 
appointed by President Roosevelt, as a 
member of the bar of the Seventh Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, who feels that he 
is acquainted with the general reputa- 
tion of Judge Major among the members 
of that bar, I unhesitatingly say that he 
bears an excellent reputation among the 
members of the bar of that court for in- 
tellectual honesty and forthrightness. It 
might be added, in passing, that it was 
Judge Major who wrote the opinion last 
summer denouncing the act of Congress 
placing all O. P. A. appeals in Washing- 
ton, which decision and opinion is used 
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most frequently by the proponents of 
Discharge Petition 13, which I have 
signed. _ 

It also seems proper to point out—in 
addition to the previous argument I 
made against the so-called effectiveness 
of the statement of Senator Turpie re- 
ferred to by a member of the committee— 
that at page 112 of the hearings Senator 
Turpie’s remarks are referred to and re- 
ferred to again in the Majority Report at 
page 8 of the report on this bill. 

The extent of the reference made in 
the hearing at page 112 was this: 

To us it is clear that the principle of those 
decisions was the law of the land at the time 
of the enactment of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts and therefore Congress did not in- 
tend those acts to apply to insurance. In 
this connection it may be noted that, when 
the Senate was debating the enactment of the 
Sherman Act, Senator Turpie, of Indiana, spe- 
cifically called attention to the fact that the 
word “commerce” did not include insurance 
in view of the ruling on that subject by 
the Supreme Court. 


In passing, the above statement, “the 
principle of those decisions was the law 
of the land” is highly inapplicable to the 
Sherman Act because the Sherman Act 
was passed in 1890 and the only case then 
decided was the case of Paul against Vir- 
ginia, which was the only case referred 
to by Senator Turpie. 

In the report we find the following 
statement: 

Under a long line of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, insurance is not commerce and 
if it is not commerce, neither the Sherman 
Act nor the Clayton Act should apply. 
Those Supreme Court decisions were in the 
mind of Congress when the Sherman Act 
became the law. This is clear from a read- 
ing of the debates in the Senate attending 
the passage of that act. There Senator 
Turpie called attention to the fact that un- 
der the Supreme Court decisions the word 
“commerce” did not include insurance. 


Again we find the same mistake made 
with reference to the Sherman Act as 
was made in the hearings. The report 
says “those Supreme Court decisions 
were in the mind of Congress when the 
Sherman Act became law,” inferring 
more than one decision. But the report 
failed to point out to the membership of 
the House that the only decision in ex- 
istence at the time of the passage of the 
Sherman Act was Paul against Virginia, 
decided in 1869. Every other case cited 
in the hearings or the report was decided 
after the Sherman Act was passed, so 
that the Congress could not have had 
them in mind at the time it was passed. 

I think that the Members of the House 
are entitled to know that what Senator 
Turpie actually said during the debates 
was much more extensive than that 
which was developed at the hearings and 
which the committee has reported to the 
House. In CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 21, part 
3, Fifty-first Congress, 
March 7 to April 4, 1890, at page 2556, 
recording the debates during the passage 
of the Sherman Act on March 24, 1890, 
we find the following statements made 
by Senator Turpie, a Democrat of In- 
diana; 
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I apprehend there are very few of us of 
this generation who have the slightest con- 
ception what this domain, referring to the 
commerce clause, very extensive in its char- 
acter, shall yet include or embrace. Con.- 
gress has seen fit heretofore to enter this do- 
main very partially, only upon one or two 
or at the most three times, and then to go 
no very great distance. The progress made 
in it has been always, and must be, dual, 
The jurisdiction conferred on the United 
States courts, arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, is not self- 
operative. It always requires the act of 
Congress in the first place and the judgment 
of the court in the second place to make any 
progress at all in that domain. Congress 
must take the initiative. We must take 
action upon the subject matter, and if our 
own jurisdiction in respect to such subject 
matter is sustained by the caurts the judi- 
cial jurisdiction in the courts is then sus- 
tained in respect to such subject matter and 
the methods by which it is to be adjudicated. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest} 
spoke the other day about the difficulty of 
defining the word “commerce,” especially as 
contained in the phrase “interstate com- 
merce.” I recollect one judicial decision 
upon this subject very definitely. The 
Supreme Court has decided that insurance is 
not commerce, and I suppose by following 
the circle of negations long enough and ex- 
cluding all the things not commerce we 
should come at last to the residuum, which 
must be commerce or interstate commerce, 
because it can be nothing else. A fortiori, 
judging from this principle, I should myself 
have decided that transportation is not com- 
merce or interstate commerce either. It 
cannot be. It is only a means of conducting 
commerce, notwithstanding the courts and 
Congress have decided and have judicially 
determined that transportation is a matter 
50 nearly related to interstate commerce that 
both Congress and the Federal courts have 
jurisdiction in relation to it under the clavse 
giving us the power to regulate interstate 
commerce. 


On page 2557: 


I feel inclined to make the prediction, as 
one of the things to come in this vast domain, 
scarcely touched, of cases arising under the 
Constitution and laws of Congress, that the 
whole mass of merchantable paper known as 
negotiable by the law merchant, made at 
one place, negotiable at another, payable at 
another, transcending in its negotiation 
State lines, will be remitted to congres- 
sional action, and with respect to its creation, 
its formation, its negotiation, with respect 
to all the rights and liabilities which may 
arise under it, the people stunned with the 
eternal dissonance of conflicting decisions 
and judgments of 48 or 50 tribunals of last 
resort in the States upon the subject of in- 
terstate negotiable paper will require Con- 
gress to act therein, and that, unconstitu- 
tional as I now deem it or think it, it will as 
a matter of necessity be done, and in any 
such legislation with respect to that paper, 
the whole bulk of it, the personal and pe- 
culiar conditions of litigants will not be in- 
quired about, but simply whether the one 
party or the other is entitled to relief or liable 
to recovery against him by reason of being a 
party to interstate commercial paper, nego- 
tiable and payable and usable under the ac- 
tion of Congress which may finally take place 
upon that subject. 


From these statements I conclude that 
there is grave doubt as to whether Sen- 
ator Turpie accepted the opinion of Paul 
against Virginia as good law. I think he 
did not, if we read everything that he 
said, and I think that the Members 
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should know all that Senator Turpie 
said on the commerce clause before 
forming their own conclusions as to the 
congressional intent. Certainly the 
Members of the House should have more 
than appears in the hearings and the 
report before they accept the conclu- 
sions presented to them by the House 
Judiciary Committee from the meager 
disclosure of Senator Turpie’s actual re- 
marks set out in the hearings and the 
committee report. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that 
nator Turpie thought that insurance 
as not commerce because we find in 
.ding what he said at page 2557 of the 
‘ONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp that he reached 
he conclusion that engaging in the 
inking business was commerce+-and 
there is certainly a close parallel be- 
tween the way in which insurance busi- 
ness is conducted and the banking busi- 
ness is conducted—and was such a firm 
I 
I 
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yeliever in a broad understanding of the 
iture of the term “commerce” that he 
anticipated by some 50 years the opinion 
of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the case of National Labor Relations 
Board v. Bank of America (130 Fed. (2d) 
624), certiorari denied April 19, 1943, 318 
United States 791, petition for rehearing 
denied May 24, 1934, 63 S. C. 1171, which 
uvheld the very proposition Senator 
Turpie made in the Senate in 1890. 

From the statement made by Senator 
Turpie over 50 years ago by which he 
concluded, from the primary facts in- 
herent in the conduct of the banking 
business that, as an ultimate fact, that 
business was commerce within the 
meaning of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, it is proper to conclude 
that his thinking was quite similar to 
that of the present justices of the Su- 
preme Court, as evidenced by the deci- 
sions which they are presently rendering 
for that Court. From this I conclude 
that if Senator Turpie were living today 
and were, at present, a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in- 
stead of revering him with crocodile 
tears and calling upon his name in vain, 
the insurance companies, whose inter- 
ests are involved in this proposed legis- 
lation, would still be asking that this 
same legislation be adopted, on the 
clearly implied grounds that they did 
not like Senator Turpie’s ideas with ref- 
erence to the commerce clause of the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
think Senator Turpie is an authority for 
the opponents of this legislation, not its 
proponents. 

And, I am not afraid to have my 
analysis of this matter judged by people 
who will undertake the arduous process 
of thinking with their brains rather 
than the currently prevalent easy proc- 
ess of forming emotional decisions which 
seem to originate in their bellies, or 
wherever the source of emotional deci- 
sions of humans is located. These are 
truly times when those who hold re- 
sponsible positions in the people’s gov- 
ernment should think with their heads 
and not with their bellies. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp and to include cer- 
tain parts of the record of hearings be- 
fore the Public Lands Committee on the 
naval oil reserve in a series of insertions 
within the prescribed limitations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Weng, for 1 week, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. MALONEY, for 10 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Ktetn, for 1 week, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. Pace, for today, on account of 
the flu. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R.255. An act for the relief of Col. 
E. H. Tarbutton; 

H.R.302. An act for the relief of Robert 
Griffin; 

H.R.977. An act for the relief of Clare A. 
Miller; 

H.R.1379. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Estell Proctor; 

H. R. 1640. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
J. D. Price; 

H.R. 1933. An act for the relief of Ronald 
A. Cox; 

H.R. 2080. An act to provide temporary 
additional pay for equipment maintenance 
for each carrier in Rural Mail Delivery Serv- 
ice; - 

H.R. 2545. An act for the relief of Samuel 
J. D. Marshall; 

H. R. 2641. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain lands for ad- 
dition to the Sequoia National Park; 

H.R.3039. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
C. W. Selby; 

H. R. 3299. An act for the relief of Victor 
H. Loftus, disbursing clerk, American Em- 
bassy, Mexico, D. F., Mexico; and 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper observance of the one hundred 
and fifty-second anniversary of the adoption 
of the first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, known as the Bill of Rights. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 12 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, December 14, 1943, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


953. A letter from E. G. Allen, rear admiral, 
United States Navy, Director of Budget an 
Reports, transmitting report showing the 
name, age, legal residence, rank, branch of 
service, with special qualifications therefor, 
of each person commissioned from civilian 
life into the Coast Guard Reserve during the 
period October 1, 1943, to November 30, 1943, 
who have not had prior commissioned mili- 
tary service, and in the Marine Corps and 
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United States Naval Reserve for the period 
September 30 to November 27, 1943, inclusive; 
to the Committee on_Naval Affairs. 

954. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the report of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the month of September 
1943; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

955. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting a list of 18- to 
38-year-old registrants deferred because of 
their employment in or under the Federal 
Government on October 15, 1943, as provided 
for in subsection C, Public Law 23, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, approved April 8, 1943; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

956. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize the Secretary of War to acquire 
lands and provide facilities to replace Indian 
fishing grounds submerged or destroyed as a 
result of the construction of the Bonneville 
Dam; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

957. A letter from the President of the 
Commission on Licensure, Healing Arts Prac- 
tice. Act, District of Columbia, transmitting 
the report showing the activities of the Com- 
mission for the fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1943; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

953. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed bills in ref- 
erence to United States commissioners recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges at its recent annual meeting; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

959. A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, trans- 
mitting in behalf of the Judicial Conference 
of Senior Circuit Judges, a draft of three pro- 
posed bills relating to selection of jurors and 
the jury System in the Federal courts, which 
were recommended by the conference at its 
last annual meeting on September 28 to 
October 1, 1943; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

960. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

961. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

962. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936, one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. Croix; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

963. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936, one copy each of various legislation 
pessed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

964. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, transmitting copics 
of the requests for personnel needs during 
the second quarter of fiscal 1944 as placed 
before the Bureau of the Budget on October 
1; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

965. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitting copies of letters ad- 
dressed to the heads of various agencies which 
establish limitations on the amounts which 
may be expended for travel, printing, and 
binding and the purchase of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 
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966. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting in- 
formation forwarded to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget covering a requested 
revision in the number of employees required 
for the proper and efficient exercise of the 
functions of Howard University; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

967. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill for the relief of C. Guy Evans, Garland 
Mineral Springs, Index, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

968. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting re- 
vised quarterly estimate Working Fund, Office 
of Education, and consolidated quarterly es- 
timate form for the Office of Education, to- 
gether with a consolidated report of Federal 
civilian employment, Form 3257, for the 
month of September 1943 for the Office of 
Education and the Federal Security Agency; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

969. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report showing the name, 
age, legal residence, rank, branch of the serv- 
ice, with special qualification therefor, of 
each person commissioned in the Army of 
the United States without prior commis- 
sioned military service, for the period October 
1 through November 30, 1943; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BARRETT: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H.R. 3807. A bill to provide for the 
extension of certain oil and gas leases; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 949). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
Special mission by aviation subcommittee of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, United 
States House of Representatives; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 950). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House bn the state 
of the Union 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3602. A 
bill to amend the act making it a mis- 
demeanor to stow away on vessels; with 
amendment (Rept. No.951). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CARSON of Ohio: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2126. A bill for the relief of 
David Cowan; with amendment (Rept. No. 
953). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 3835. A bill to incorporate the United 
War Mothers of America, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 3836. A bill to provide for payment 
of mustering-out pay to members of the 
armed forces, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. BOREN: 

H.R.3837. A bill to amend paragraph 
1772, Tariff Act of 1930, to provide for the 
exemption from duty of imported paper con- 
forming to certain specifications; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 3838. A bill to provide for the rein- 
corporation of the National Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEWART: 

H.R. 3839. A bill to authorize the purchase 
of certain interests in lands and mineral de- 
posits by the United States from the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. Res. 205. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation to assist in providing a supply 
and distribution of farm labor for the calen- 
dar year 1944; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

H. Res. 379. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 205, 
making an appropriation to assist in provid- 
ing a supply and distribution of farm labor 
for the calendar year 1944; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURCHILL of New York: 

H. R. 3840. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Barrett; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 3841. A bill for the relief of Dr. J. D. 
Whiteside and St. Luke’s Hospital; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 3842. A bill for the relief of W. E. 

Noah; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


4027. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of Amanda 
Weed, Mr. and Mrs, W. B. Collins, and about 
50 other citizens of Laredo, Mo., urging sup- 
port of House bill 2082, which seeks to enact 
prohibition within the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4028. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. B. D. 
Sutton and 22 other citizens of Clarence, Mo., 
urging passage of House bill 2082, which calls 
for enaction of legislation to prohibit manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war, introduced by Hon. Josern R. 
Bryson, of South Carolina; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

4029. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. H. T. 
Huzeler and 386 other citizens of Kahoka, 
Mo., urging passage of House bill 2082, which 
cails for enaction of legislation to prohibit 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war, introduced by Hon. 
JOSEPH R, Bryson, of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4030. Also, petition of Mrs. W. E. Candall 
and 14 other citizens of Brookfield, Mo., urg- 
ing passage of House bill 2082, which is a 
bill to prohibit manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war, introduced 
by Hon. JosEPH R. Bryson of South Carolina; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4031. By Mr. HORAN: Thirty-nine petitions 
of 923 residents of the Fifth District of the 
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State of Washington against prohibition leg. 
islation; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

4032. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Mrs, 
R. F. Hart and other residents of Syracuse, 
N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4033. By Mr. LEFEVRE: Petition of the 
members of the Schoharie County Ministerial 
Association of Schoharie County, petitioning 
the Congress to pass House bill 2082, to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in the United States 
for the duration of the war and until the 
termination of demobilization; to the Com- 
mittee oh the Judiciary. 

4034. By Mr. NORMAN: Petition of H. P, 
Buck, of Vancouver, Wash., and 37 other 
citizens of Vancouver, Camas, and Orchards, 
Wash., urging passage of House bill 2082 
which would stop manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages for the duration of the 
war 4nd during demobilization; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4035. By Mr. PLOESER: Petition of Francis 
E. Meckle and 20 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the enactment of any and 
all prohibition legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4036. Also, petition of Adolph Buckowitz 
and 20 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4037. Also, petition of J. C. Farrell and 19 
petitioners, of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4038. Also, petition of the Riverside Manu- 
facturing Co. and 20 petitioners, of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the enactment of 
any and all prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4039. Also, petition of Harold W. Mulligan 
and 20 petitioners, of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4040. Also, petition of E. C. Fisher and 20 
petitioners, of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4041. Also, petition of Charles Murdoch and 
19 petitioners, of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all prohi- 
bition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4042. Also, petition of Frank J. Mohr and 
20 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4043. Also, petition of Lemms Restaurant 
and 20 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4044. Also, petition of Herman J. Pohl and 
20 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

4045. Also, petition of Addie Rogers and 20 
petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against th» enactment of any and all prohibi- 
tion legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4046. Also, petition of the Arnertorp Co. 
and 41 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4047. Also, petition of Ernst Zeitler and 20 
petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4048. Also, petition of C. J. Fleming and 19 
petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
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ecainst the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
diciary. 

1049. Also, petition of George V. Brown and 
24 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 

nst the enactment of any and all pro- 
ition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
‘ 1050. Also, petition of John O’Hare and 19 
tioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
iinst the enactment of any and all pro- 
ition legislation; to the Committee on the 
liciary. 
4051. Also, petition of Perry K. Sparks and 
) petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
inst the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4052 Also, petition of Mrs. H. J. Haas and 
19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 

inst the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4053. Also, petition of John Grigaitis and 
20 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all prohi- 
bition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4054. Also, petition of Shelby O. York and 
19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 

ainst the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4055. Also, petition of Richard Kanzler and 
19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
igainst the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition Jegislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1056. Also, petition of R. F. Dempster and 
19 petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4057. Also, petition of Fred Sinn and 19 
petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any.and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4058. Also, petition of John Fabbio and 22 
petitioners of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4059. By Mr. REED of Illinois: Petition of 
Nick C. Savone and 20 petitioners of Du Page 
County, Ill., protesting against the enact- 
ment of any and all prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4060. By Mr. SATTERFIELD: Petition of 
L. H. Waters and 59 citizens of the Third 
Congressional District of Virginia, urging the 
passage of House bill 2082, prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4061. Also, petition of William J. McNa- 
mara and 22 members of the Eagles Home 
Club, of Richmond, Va., protesting against 
the enactment of any prohibition legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiicary. 

4062. Also, petition of Davis G. Bottom and 
22 members of the Samis Grotto Club, of 
Richmond, Va., protesting against the en- 
actment of any prohibition legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4063. Also, petition of F. H. Poston and 19 
members of the Fort Mosby Social and Po- 
litical Club, of Richmond, Va., protesting 
against the enactment of any prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary. 

4064. By Mr. TALLE: Resolution of the 
Towa State Commerce Commission, opposing 
House bill 3420 on the grounds that its en- 
actment would destroy the right of the sev- 
eral States to regulate intrastate service, 
rates, and operations of carriers by air and 
would assert the right of Congress to de- 
prive the States of the right to regulate the 
intrastate services and rates of all forms of 
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transportation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

4065. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of Mis- 
sion Parlor, No. 38, Native Sons of the Golden 
West, at San Francisco, respectfully request- 
ing the President of the United States and 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
Army, to remove the war relocation centers 
from the jurisdiction of the War Relocation 
Authority, and place the same in charge of 
the United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

4066. Also, resolution of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, at San Francisco; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4067. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
executive secretary, League of California 
Cities, Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to post-war planning by the State and local 
government; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4068. Also, petition of the Ninety-first Di- 
vision Association, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to quotas on the growing of 
tobacco for the manufacture of cigarettes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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Tuespay, DecemBer 14, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Edward Hughes Pruden, pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, we 
thank Thee that in a rapidly changing 
world Thou art the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever; that in a world filled 
with so many cruel and destructive forces 
Thou art our living and eternal Heavenly 
Father; that in a world with so much sin 
and transgression Thou art our ade- 
quate and only Saviour. 

We look to Thee this day for the wis- 
dom and understanding that is neces- 
sary for the proper carrying forward of 
cur responsibilities. We know that with- 
out Thee we can do nothing, but that 
through Christ we can do all things. 

As we meet together in this important 
assembly, help us to remember that we 
are not only the representatives of the 
people but that we are the representa- 
tives and ambassadors of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, through whom we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

8S. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution establishing 
the Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, de- 
fining its powers and duties, and for other 
purposes. 


THE LATE MARVIN H. McINTYRE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the passing on of Marvin H. McIntyre, 
the President has lost a loyal and devoted 
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friend and secretary, and the Nation, one 
of its most lovable and able sons. 

Performing his serious duties and 
many confidential tasks quietly and efii- 
ciently, he impressed those who Enew 
him with the fine attribute of loyalty he 
possessed and exemplified with his de- 
votion to his Chief—the President of the 
United States; and underneath his kind 
and-gentle personality the spirit of de- 
termination that enabled his frail body 
to physically carry on to points far be- 
yond human endurance. 

One of the definitions of “loyalty” or 
“loyal” is “true to any person to whom 
one owes fidelity; constant.” 

Marvin McIntyre, or “Mac” as he was 
fondly and respectfully called by his 
friends, was true and constant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It is a trait so lacking 
in many persons that when we meet one 
who possesses it we admire and respect 
him. Over and above all of the other fine 
qualities he possessed, Marvin Mcintyre 
will be remembered for his unselfish, 
constant loyalty to the President and to 
his friends, and his untiring energy in 
expressing his loyalty by words and ac- 
tion. 

When the history of President Roose- 
velt and of this trying period of our Na- 
tion’s and the world’s history is written 
in the future, the devotion and fidelity 
of Marvin McIntyre will receive prom- 
inence and proper recognition. 

In his passing on, the Nation sustains 
a great loss. 

To Mrs. McIntyre and her daughier 
and son, I extend my deep sympathy. I 
also know that my colleagues of the 
House, without regard to what side we 
sit on, join with me in expressing and 
conveying to them our profound sym- 
pathy in their great loss and sorrow. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3598) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON]? 

{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri, Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia, Mr. LupLtow, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. 
O’NgEaL, Mr. RaAsavt, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Taser, Mr. WIGGLEs- 
WORTH, Mr. LAMBERTSON, and Mr. POWERS. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on two subjects and to in- 
clude a short article in each. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp and include an article by 
Mr. McLean, of Covington, Ky., on flood 
control, conservation of water, and prop- 
agation of fish. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
November 26, 1943, on the death in action 
of my beloved friend and neighbor, Col 
H. Gardiner Conroy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resoiution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an address by Mr. 
J. W. Fessler, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my Tre- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Washington Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial and a short magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
battles and episodes have been scored 
as the turning point of this war for the 
United Nations. But today there is no 
question as to what episode marks the 
turning point of the peace and of world 
harmony. The recent successful con- 
clusion of the historical conference be- 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, 
the chosen leaders of the three most 
powerful Allies, can rightfully accept the 
honor of being the first major step 
toward world peace. 

This Nation can be proud of its part 
in this conference. It can be as proud 
of its part in this conference as it can 
be of its contribution to the actual mili- 
tary defeat of the Axis. And I will say 
here and now, that 2 years ago, that 
even 1 year ago, this Nation had not 
yet earned the right to sit in on any 
conference deciding the ultimate out- 
come of the war and the peace to fol- 
low. But today we stand once more as 
an honored Nation, a Nation whose sons’ 
record in combat, and whose war pro- 
duction, have earned for it the right to 
sit with our allies, even though their 
sacrifices in human lives have been far 
greater than ours, 


Without objection it 
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This Nation cannot afford to let those 
few of little minds who would decry 
and sabotage the effect of this great and 
historic conference have their way. 

The courage, the wisdom, and the 
world view of President Roosevelt, our 
Commander in Chief, has presented this 
Nation with the greatest opportunity it 
has ever had to assist in assuring world 
peace. For the first time the leaders of 
the world’s most productive peoples have 
met face to face. Met, in the words of 
the declaration: “With hope and deter- 
mination”; left “* * * friends in 
fact, spirit, and purpose.” 

Upon this beginning the world can 
build a new human friendship, a pro- 
ductive universal peace, a progressive 
plan for human development. 

Of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the man, the 
leader, the President, this Nation can be 
proud; and for him the entire world can 
be thankful. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after the special orders heretofore pro- 
vided for I may address the House for 
20 minutes on the Bill of Rights. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my own remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude therein excerpts from a radio ad- 
dress by Senator Typ1nces, of Maryland, 
on the soldiers’ vote bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp, and to include a couple 
of statements on the so-called Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee’s activi- 
ties with reference to the southern rail- 
roads and the brotherhoods. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow after the disposition of the 
business on the Speaker’s table and other 
special orders I may address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a poem published in the Valley 
Times-Star of Newville, Pa. 


Without objection 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


UNLAWFUL EXTENSION OF WAGES AND 
HOURS ACT 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention through 
letters from a department store in Cleve- 
land that the effort is being made to 
bring the retail business under the Wages 
and Hours Act. It was understood that 
the act did not apply to retail stores. 

Because it is indicative of what private 
enterprise is facing, I am going to make 
this letter a part of my remarks. If 
you are not already aware of what is 
going on, of bureaucracy in action, it is 
well for you to know. 


Recently we have been approached by an 
official representative of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Department 
of Labor, who advised us that the Division 
would make an investigation to determine 
whether or not our store at Cleveland came 
under the Wages and Hours Act. 

We were advised that due to the fact that 
we manufacture candy, which is delivered 
out of the State, this brought us under the 
act. The representative also stated that re- 
gardless of whether or not we shipped the 
candy direct to the customer or delivered it 
to him in our store, but knew that it was 
to be sent out of the State, we were subject 
to the provisions of the Wages and Hours Act. 
The representative also stated that our can- 
teen shop, in which we sell boxes for sol- 
diers, brought us under the act, although he 
conceded that nothing that went in these 
boxes was manufactured by us, but stated 
that the mere fact of assembling the mer- 
chandise and packing it for out-of-State or 
overseas shipment constituted production 
and, therefore, brought us under the act. 

We were also advised changing buttons in 
our alteration department constituted man- 
ufacturing—that changing the trimming on 
hats was manufacturing—that assembling 
merchandise of different kinds through a 
transfer department, even though none of 
the merchandise was manufactured by us, 
brought us under the act. 

When we read the provisions of the Wages 
and Hours Act to the representative and told 
him it was the plain intent of Congress not 
to include retailers, he made the statement 
that regardless of the intention of Congress, 
it was the present intention of the Admin- 
istrator, wherever possible, to bring retailing 
under the act. We were advised that the 
Division was selecting certain stores and 
would attempt to bring these stores under 
the provisions of the Wages and Hours Act by 
assembling sufficient evidence to establish 
their contention. 

We have been advised on many occasions 
that retailing does not come wnder the Wages 
and Hours Act. We understand, however, 
that Government agencies frequently pick 
and choose among possible cases until they 
find a set of facts which are most favorable 
to their contentions. They bring a suit on 
these facts and use a favorable decision as a 
precedent in other similar but weaker cascs. 
From the Government’s viewpoint, the weight 
of the precedent established in the first case 
then influences the court to rule for the 
Government in the succeeding cases. 

Occasionally the Wage and Hour Division 
manages to persuade a company to stipulate 
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» a consent decree in which coverage of 
the act and past violations are admitted. 
While from a legal viewpoint, such a decree 

of little value as a precedent, as a piec- 
tical matter the publicity given to the decree 

(and the Wage and Hour Division and various 

orting services give such decrees extensive 
blicity) induces the execution of still other 
sent decrees, and exerts considerable in- 

ence on @ court which must rule on a 
similar, but contested case. 

We are advised that retailers in other cities 
{ now being approached along the same 

nes and an attempt is also being made to 

ng such retailers under the Wages and 
Hours Act. 
We are strongly of the opinion that it was 
t the intent of Congress to include retail- 
under the provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Act and we, naturally, look upon this 
tter as quite serious. We think it is the 
inning of a drive to have retailers, in 
eral, covered by the Wages and Hours Act, 
even though such procedure is contrary to 
the desires of Congress. We anticipate that 
the Division will attempt to use our Cleve- 
land store in order to accomplish their pur- 
" Retailers are faced with many problems 
during these trying times and, frankly, we 
eve it unjust to burden them with un- 
ecessary investigations such as the one con- 
templated by the Wage and Hour Division. 
If it was the intent of Congress to bring re- 
lers under the act, then we would not be 
justified in this position, but we are con- 
vinced that the contemplated investigation 

a means by which the Division is attempt- 

, to circumvent the powers of Congress 
and they are attempting to place a strained 
interpretation on the provisions of the Wages 
and Hours Act so as to make it applicable 

retailing when it was clearly the intent 

f Congress not to do so. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks 
and to include therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 

o ordered. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech recently delivered by 
Governor Bricker of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


remarks in the Recorp, the same being 

ried and sundry observations under 
the general title, “Campaign Facts, Not 
Campaign Oratory.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
t is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
inanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix and include 
therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
1g0 I secured unanimous consent to ex- 
tend iny own remarks in the Recorp by 
including an address made by the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. The Public Printer 
advises me it will slightly exceed the 
limit; that it will cost $120. I ask 
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unanimous consent that it may be 
printed notwithstanding this estimate 
from the Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a special order for to- 
day of 20 minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be extended to 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. LAMBERTSON, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
along the lines of the statement made by 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bot- 
TON] in reference to the extension of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to retail mer- 
chants, may I say that I prophesied 
when the act was passed after attending 
the hearings 4 or 5 years ago that it 
would be the distinct intention of the 
administration to extend it to all labor. 
That has gradually, year by year, come 
to be true. 


RETURN OF REPATRIATED AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr,. BrEHM] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, it. has 
been called to my attention that the re- 
patriates returning on the Gripsholm, 
many of whom are physically and finan- 
cially destitute, with no hope of rehabili- 
tation for several years to come, must 
give notes to the Federal Government 
for their transportation back home. 

Mr. Speaker, since we have been taking 
from the Treasury millions of dollars to 
rehabilitate the citizens of other nations, 
it seems to me that we could certainly 
afford to provide transportation for our 
own American citizens back to their na- 
tive land. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and to include therein a certain 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests—one to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
in reference to official statistics obtained 
from the Veterans’ Administration since 
June 30, 1943, on veterans’ matters, and 
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to include a letter from the Louisiana 
department of the. American Legion in 
reference to a compilation of statistics 
from American Legion headquarters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
poem by Mr. Horace C. Carlisle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEpparD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty]? 

There was no objections. 


LEGISLATION PERMITTING SAILORS AND 
SOLDIERS TO VOTE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the recuest of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr, EBERHARTER] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
may seem strange that I rise this morn- 
ing to say a word in praise of the action 
taken by the Young Republican National 
Federation a few days ago in the adop- 
tion of a resolution urging Congress to 
enact legislation so that our soldiers and 
Sailors can vote. 

I hope my Republican colleagues to the 
left of the aisle will follow that recom- 
mendation and desert the leadership of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

All of us know that the Rankin bill will 
not give the right to vote to our soldiers 
and sailors. The Rankin bill is not even 
a worthy gesture and will deceive no- 
body—least of all the boys and girls in 
the service when election time comes. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN OIL AND GAS 
LEASES 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 1576) to provide for the extension of 
certain oil and gas leases, the House 
Committee on Public Lands having re- 
ported favobably a House bill of similar 
language. ' 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PETERSON]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserv’ng the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain what this bill 
does? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, this extends until December 31, 
1944, rights under certain leases. Nor- 
mally they would have expired on De- 
cember 31 this year, but there has been 
difficulty in getting materials in many 
instances and if they expired now many 
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people who had worked under the leases 
would lose the benefit of their lease, 
These leases would be thrown open to 
bids. It was testified before the com- 
mittee that the independent operators 
would probably be pushed out of the pic- 
ture by the large oil companies. This bill 
has been unanimously reported by the 
House Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. BARRETT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say further than 
that, that a number of these 5-year leases 
issued in 1935 expire on December 31 of 
this year. Operations have been car- 
ried on, and operations are being car- 
ried on at the present time, but under 
the terms of the lease there must be pro- 
duction by the 3lst of this month. In 
some cases they have been precluded 
from carrying on operations because of 
the manpower situation or because they 
could not get steel. This bill merely ex- 
tends the life of the leases for 1 year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
Senate has already passed this bill? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes; the 
Budget has approved it and the House 
Committee on Public Lands unanimously 
reported it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I want to say that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] 
a while ago certainly did not properly 
represent what the paper said about 
those young men who advocated letting 
the soldiers vote, and what he said about 
the Rankin bill was not what those young 
people said in their resolution. Those 
young people stated that they wanted the 
soldiers to have the right to vote under 
State laws. In other words, they did not 
ask us to violate the Constitution of the 
United States as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER], and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GuFr- 
FEY] would have us do. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PETERSON] ? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill_as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act of July 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 726), 
entitled “An act to grant a preference right 
to certain oil and gas leases,” is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The term of any 
5-year lease expiring prior to December 31, 
1944, maintained in accordance with the ap- 
plicabie statutory requirements and regu- 
lations and for which no preference right to 
@ new lease is granted by this section, is 
hereby extended to December 31, 1944.” 


The bill was ordered.to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3807) was 
laid on the table. 
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THE RAILROADS AND THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the Members of the House re- 
ceived a letter from the railroad com- 
panies which in my opinion constitutes 
a sneak attack on the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practices. 
Instead of complying with an order 
which is in keeping with the war effort, 
instead of cooperating by using all avail- 
able manpower, irrespective of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, these rail- 
road companies have seen fit to send to 
this Congress a message misrepresent- 
ing what has been done and at the same 
time attacking the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy, for which American 
men are fighting and dying all over the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sent a reply to 
the railroad companies and I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert that in the Rrec- 
orD at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DECEMBER 13, 1943, 
Mr. ERNEST E. Norris, 
Chairman, Southeastern Presidents’ 
Conference, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have read your letter to me of 
December 13, its accompanying enclosures, 
as well as the summaries, findings, and di- 
rectives of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, following hear- 
ings in which charges of violation of Execu- 
tive Order 9346 on the part of the carriers 
you represent and other carriers were de- 
veloped. Your letter invites the reply I 
make at this time. 

Full consideration of all the facts forces 
me to state that your letter and the actions 
of the southeastern presidents’ conference 
which it reflects are wholly lacking in patri- 
otism which should characterize the actions 
of all Americans and all American corpora- 
tions in this critical war period in the life of 
our country. 

On June 25, 1941, the President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief of 
our armed forces, acting under wartime pow- 
ers properly delegated to him by the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the acts of 
Congress, promulgated Executive Order No. 
§802 providing that in the interest of the 
most efficient mobilization of America’s 
manpower for the war effort there should be 
no discrimination in employment in war in- 
dustry on the basis of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. That Executive order be- 
came the law of the land and corresponded 
precisely with the pressing war needs of this 
country for fullest mobilization of her man- 
power for victory. On May 27, 1943, the 
President issued Executive Order No. 9346, 
reemphasizing the principles established in 
Executive Order No. 8802. 

Despite the clear expression On the part 
of our Commander in Chief in this matter, 
a full examination of the record fails to dis- 
close a single action on the part of any car- 
rier in your conference to end its practices 
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of discrimination against workers on the 
basis of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
In fact, shortly before the promulgation of 
Executive Order 8802, it was precisely your 
conference which entered into an agreement 
with certain railroad unions, whereby your 
Negro employees were placed in an even 
worse position of employment than had 
theretofore been your practice. 

The hearings revealed evidence—evidence 
at no time contradicted by your counsel, who 
was present at the hearings—that there was 
an extreme shortage of manpower for the 
operation of our vital railroad industry. The 
evidence showed that Negro employees of your 
companies, with decades of experience as 
firemen and brakemen, were not being per- 
mitted to serve on Diesel engines; that freight 
cars containing vital war material needed 
by our fighting men, who were then giving up 
their lives on Guadalcanal, Sicily, and other 
theaters of war, were unable to move to ports 
of embarkation for the lack of sufficient com- 
petent firemen and brakemen, despite the 
fact that had the railroads used available 
competent Negro railroad workers, many lives 
of our gallant soldiers and marines might 
have been saved. 

I am confident that you and your associ- 
ates are fully aware that much-needed rail- 
road manpower is going to waste because of 
your continued policy of discrimination 
against Negro workers. I am confident that 
you are fully aware of the fact that not only 
have you failed to use such manpower, but 
have only recently instituted practices lead- 
ing to the diminution of Negro workers on 
your roads. Yet you seek refuge behind the 
claim that the prevailing sentiment in the 
area served by your lines will not tolerate 
the employment of Negro workers. Such a 
claim is false. Your own record of employ- 
ment of Negroes wiil show that for decades 
you employed them as firemen and brakemen, 
with not the slightest disruption of service, 
and that only since the advent of the Diesel 
engines have you replaced Negro workers 
You cannot reconcile this fact with your 
spurious claim that the traveling and ship- 
ping public are opposed to the upgrading of 
Negro railroad workers. 

It is significant that the Virginian Railway 
Co., operating in the same area as some of 
your roads, has found it possible to say to the 
President’s Committee that it will comply 
with the Executive order. Significant also is 
the fact that other patriotic railroads, such 
as the Union Pacific Railroad, have remedied 
immediately the violations complained of at 
the hearings; while still other carriers—the 
Pennsylvania system and the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad—are now engaged in amicable 
discussion with the F. E. P. C., looking toward 
compliance with the Committee’s directives. 

Contrast this patriotic conduct with the 
action of your group of carriers. In the first 
place, you take no initiative to work out a 
plan of ful’est use of available manpower to 
carry out the heavy war responsibilities placed 
on all railroads. You completely ignore the 
twice-expressed directives of the President of 
the United States. You attend the hearings 
of the F. E. P. C. in a desultory manner and 
then impudently defy the directives of the 
Committee. Your conference then seeks to 
enlist the support of Members of Congress in 
bringing pressure to bear to discredit or de- 
stroy the President’s Committee and to 
nullify the effect of his wartime Executive 
order. This action on your part is repre- 
hensible. It is unpatriotic. It is a sneak 
attack upon our war effort. 

Continued refusal on the part of your roads 
to employ Negro railroad workers for posi- 
tions where there is need for additional man- 
power and for which they are competent can 
lead only to endangering our war effort. If 
such becomes the case, it is clear that the 
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president of the United States will either have 
to take over the operation of your roads in 
the interest of the security of Our country 
or the Congress of the United States will have 
to take appropriate legislative action. Not 
even your companies are bigger than the 
safety of the United States. 

I urge your conference to recognize its 
obligation in the present war crisis and 
promptly and patriotically comply with the 
directives of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice. 

Sincerely, 
Vitro MARCANTONIO, 
Twentieth District of New York. 


LT. GEN. THOMAS HOLCOMB, UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3760) authorizing the President 
to present, in the name of Congress, a 
Distinguished Service Medal to Lt. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb, United States Marine 
Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am not going to object because I 
have great admiration for the record of 
the distinguished head of the Marine 
Corps, we should like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under the law a Distinguished Service 
Medal may be awarded to any person 
who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Navy of the United States, since 
April 6, 1917, has distinguished himself 
by exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government in a duty of great re- 
sponsibility. It may be awarded for 
combat or noncombat action. . 

The Committee on Naval Affairs felt 
that, in view of the fact that Lieutenant 
General Holcomb has rendered such out- 
standing service and has been a Marine 
for some 43 years, it is nothing but proper 
that the Distinguished Service Medal be 
awarded to him by Congress. Therefore, 
we unanimously reported this bill to the 
House. 

As the House and the country know, 
Lieutenant General Holcomb is the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. He is one 
of the most outstanding officers in the 
armed forces of the United States. On 
January 1 he retires on account of hav- 
ing reached 64 years of age. Before his 
retirement, it is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will permit in its name the Distin- 
guished Service Medal to be given to him 
by the President of the United States. 

It is appreciated that the President is 
empowered, without further action by 
the Congress, to present a Distinguished 
Service Medal to Lieutenant General 
Holcomb, but enactment of the bill would 
announce the special approval of the 
Congress of his services and is therefore 
deemed appropriate. 

During the general’s tenure as com- 
mandant, the corps has expanded to an 
unprecedented size, has greatly increased 
its training facilities in every field, and 
has mastered the utilization of the most 
modern wéapons of war. The corps to- 
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day is 22 times its size at the time Gen- 
eral Holcomb became commandant, and 
is 6 times the size of the corps during 
World War No. 1. 

Last June, just prior to attaining the 
age of 64, which is the statutory retire- 
ment age, General Holcomb submitted a 
request to relinquish his office upon 
reaching that age, with a view to per- 
mitting the appointment, if the Presi- 
dent should see fit, of a successor who 
had rendered distinguished service in 
the present war. Amenable to the Pres- 
ident’s desires, the general agreed to con- 
tinue as commandant until January 1. 

General Holcomb’s service as com- 
mandant for 7 years climaxed one of the 
most illustrious careers in the history of 
the corps. During his 43 years as a 
marine, General Holcomb played a key 
part in guiding the corps to its present 
high point of efficiency, and was largely 
responsible for making the corps the 
most skillful amphibious force the world 
has even known. 

For the past 20 years, in particular, the 
general has been especially active in the 
study, practice, development, and teach- 
ing of amphibious landing operations, 
and thus he was singularly qualified to 
lead the Marine Corps when the United 
States after the Japanese sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbor found itself confronted 
by the most complex amphibious war of 
all time. 

Under the skillful guidance of Gen- 
eral Holcomb, the Marine Corps has 
taken the leading part in the develop- 
ment of the technique of landing opera- 
tions and the soundness of the train- 
ing policies inaugurated by the general 
has been demonstrated by the success 
of American forces in the Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean, and Pacific theaters. 

American forces conducted no am- 
phibious operations in World War No. 1 
and as a consequence General Holcomb 
had no opportunity to display his abil- 
ity in that field. However, he proved 
himself an adept and progressive leader 
in the violent land fighting in France. 
He served brilliantly with the Sixth Ma- 
rine Regiment, A. E. F., from February 
to August 1918, as major in command of 
the second battalion of the regiment, 
and from August 1918 until July 1919 asa 
lieutenant colonel and second in com- 
mand of the regiment. 

He participated in all engagements in 
which the Sixth Regiment took part—the 
Aisne defensive, Chateau Thierry; the 
Aisne-Marne offensive, Soissons; the 
Marbache sector; the St. Mihiel offen- 
sive; the Meuse-Argonne—Champagne— 
offensive; the Argonne Forest offensive, 
and in the march to the Rhine following 
the armistice. 

In recognition of his past distinguished 
services, the general has been awarded 
the Navy Cross, the Silver Star with 
three ‘oak-leaf clusters, a meritorious 
service citation by the commander in 
chief, A. E. F., the Victory Medal with 
Aisne, Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, Meuse- 
Argonne, and defensive-sector clasps, 
and the Purple Heart. He was three 
times cited in general orders of the Sec- 
ond Division, A. E. F. The French Gov- 
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ernment conferred on him the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor and the Croix de 
Guerre with three palms. The general 
also holds the Expeditionary Medal, 
China, 1911-14, the Asiatic-Pacific rib- 
bon bar with numeral I and one star, the 
American Defense Service Medal and the 
Cuban Naval Order of Merit, first class. 

General Holcomb was appointed a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps 43 
years ago, in 1900; and he was com- 
mandant, Marine Corps schools, Quan- 
tico, Va., in 1936, when President Roose- 
velt appointed him Major General Com- 
mandant. In 19490 he was reappointed 
commandant. On January 20, 1942, the 
general was elevated to the rank of lieu- 
tenant general and thus became the 
highest ranking officer in Marine Corps 
history. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I say that I 
agree with everything the gentleman 
from Georgia has said. 

It comes as a great relief after the 
shocking statement just made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] backing up this rump organiza- 
tion known as the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee that is harassing the 
white people of the Southern States, if 
not of the whole country, whose sons are 
fighting and dying in this war. I have 
just had news of a young man I ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy and who 
went down on the Liscome Bay. I have 
also had a message from a young man 
whom I knew as a boy, who was killed 
in one of the battles of the far south- 
west. These sad messages are coming 
every day. 

I am tired of a little group of radicals 
in New York and elsewhere, headed by 
PM, maligning the white people of the 
South when they are doing everything 
they can to help win this war, keep our 
transportation system going, and save 
those sacred American institutions for 
which our boys are fighting. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Regular order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is 
demanded. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to present, in the name of Con- 
gress, a Distinguished Service Medal to Lt. 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb, United States Marine 
Corps, for exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service to the Government in a 
duty of great responsibility as Commandant 
of the United States Marine Corps from De- 
cember 1, 1936, to the present time. 





The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in order that I may 
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give the history of the military service of 
General Holcomb. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
at this point in the Recorp in regard to 
the award to General Holcomb. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, in the long 
list of distinguished Commandants of the 
United States Marine Corps, there has 
been none more distinguished than Lt. 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb. During his ad- 
ministration of the Marine Corps, it has 
grown to unprecedented size, and yet its 
efficiency and fighting effectiveness has 
been maintained on its traditional high 
standard. As glorious as has been its 
traditions of the past, the corps has 
added new glory and new traditions un- 
excelled in its long colorful career. Gen- 
eral Holcomb has been a fighting marine 
all his career. He has fought both on 
the battlefield and within the corps to 
keep it abreast and ahead, in fact, in the 
professional field. General Holcomb was 
a tremendous inspiration to all of the 
officers and men in the corps when he 
personally visited the marines at Gua- 
Galeanal during their darkest days in 
that grim battle area. He subjected 
himself to all the combat hazards that 
the other marines on Guadalcanal were 
exposed to. It is indeed fitting thet Con- 
gress should have presented in its name 
the Distinguished Service Medal to this 
most distinguished marine. His influ- 
ence on the corps will be felt long into 
the future. The whole country, as well 
as all marines particularly, are very hap- 
py that he is being succeeded by a worthy 
successor in the person of Lt. Gen. A. A. 
Vandegrift. The corps is proud of Gen- 
eral Hclcomb, and I am sure the Congress 
is equally proud of him. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with the deepest regret and profound 
sorrow that I listened to the words of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EBERHARTER]. He can cease to weep 
over the fate of the Republican Party. 
Nor need he bewail the fate of the legis- 
lation designed to permit those in the 
service to vote at the next general elec- 
tion. Republicans, western and south- 
ern Democrats, are determined that the 
servicemen shall be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to vote. They are equally de- 
termined that no New Deal politician— 
no group of New Deal politicians—be 
permitted as one Member of the other 
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body intimated they would like to do— 
to steal the coming election. Republi- 
cans, Democrats who believe in constitu- 
tional government, will see to it, if they 
can overcome New Deal obstructionist 
opposition, that every serviceman be giv- 
en the opportunity to vote, not only for 
Federal officials but for State and county 
candidates. I suggest to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EsERHARTER], 
if the suggestion be in order, that he use 
some of those handkerchiefs he was go- 
ing to use to mop up the tears of the 
Republicans in wiping the dirty noses of 
the new dealers, because the election 
trends show that the country is on the 
mend and neither the people nor the 
Republicans will have need for the gen- 
tleman’s sympathy. The gentleman 
need not worry at all about the Repub- 
licans. Let him clean house over on 
that side, as some of the southern Demo- 
crats over in the other body suggest 
you do, especially in Pennsylvania. 
Clean house up there in Pennsylvania 
and in certain cities and the country 
will be all right again. Do not cry 
about the Republicans. 


GOVERNOR DEWEY 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, relative to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois with respect to “campaign facts, not 
campaign oratory,” I was under the im- 
pression that the issue in the approach- 
ing campaign would be the question of 
the conduct of the war. I was mistaken. 
The News of New York in its editorial 
last Sunday indicated that this is going 
to be a beauty contest. As you prob- 
ably know, the News advocates the nomi- 
nation of Governor Dewey. Among the 
attributes ascribed to him, by the News, 
as qualifications for the nomination, are 
that he has a radio personality and is a 
racketbuster. I quote the News further 
and here is his greatest qualification: 


To top it all off, he is handsome in an 
entirely masculine way, which should do him 
no harm with a lot of women voters. 


Oh, shade of Abraham Lincoln. There 
was a time when the Republicans nomi- 
nated as their standard-bearers men of 
ability, but in 1944 the Republican stand- 
ard will be pulchritude. 


EXEMPTION OF FIRE-INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES FROM ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 


Mr. 

Speaker, I have, prior to this time, ex- 
pressed my opposition to the bills before 
the House, one of which has been report- 
ed out by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to exempt fire-insurance companies from 
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the antitrust laws. I should like to read 
from a letter I received from an insur- 
ance agent after I made my speech in op- 
position to these bills. 


I have been in the insurance business, as 
you know, for many years and have had many 
scraps with the bureaucratic Board of Under- 
writers of the Pacific, in fact I was one who 
was fined for using my Own judgment as to 
the company in which to place a policy. It’s 
needless to tell you, I did not get scared nor 
have I ever ceased to tell them of their unfair 
methods. I place my business where I please, 
but if this legislation should be passed, with 
the present set-up in California, I and other 
independent agents may be in difficulties. It 
would take too much space to say what I 
think of these bureaucrats who are always 
criticizing and calling their Government offi- 
cials bureaucrats, and are working overtime 
to take us back to the Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover debacle. 


~The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including therein 
an editorial that appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of December 10 and 
in the Boston Post of December 10, edi- 
torially commenting on the recent speech 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBuURN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
two points in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. A comment on pul- 
chritude: The gentleman who mentioned 
that is possibly the handsomest man in 
the House. I am confident that he won 
handsomely on his own pulchritude and 
it is amazing to me that he would criti- 
cize that attribute in a candidate. He 
said he thought that the conduct of the 
war would be the campaign arguments 
this year. Far fromit. We are united in 
our. war aims. That is not to be political. 
Why, in the olden days of emperors and 
kings, when trouble came on the home 
front they always provoked a foreign war 
to distract the attention of the people. 
That is an old game. We are not going 
to forget the home-front stupidities in 
this campaign, you handsome gentleman, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Under previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr, MIL- 
LER] is recognized for 30 minutes. 
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INSURANCE BUSINESS AND THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr, MILLER of Connecticut. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude a review of tables prepared by Best 
& Co. of the tables inserted in the record 


of hearings on H. R. 3270 on November 


3, 1943. ? 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 


Speaker, last Thursday, December 9, the 
sentleman from Indiana [Mr. LAFoL- 
LETTE] inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp 38 columns outlining his opposi- 
tion to H. R. 3270, a bill recently approved 
by the House Judiciary Committee by a 
vote of 17 to 5 and soon to be presented 
to this House for consideration. 

I do not intend to use 38 columns in 
replying to my colleague from Indiana 
(Mr, LAFOLLETTE] for the reason that 90 
percent of his argument is immaterial 
and irrelevant. What under the sun has 
the question of rates, profits, and so forth, 
to do with the question raised by this 
legislation, namely, should the business 
of insurance be construed as commerce 
under the Clayton and Sherman Acts? 
All the talk that has been indulged in 
about rates and profits is simply the 
drawing of a red herring across the trail. 

The gentleman from Indiana states 

further that this bill is a democratic 
measure, He failed to include as one of 
the author’s of this legislation, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
Mr, Hancock], who has demonstrated 
his republicanism on the floor of this 
House over a long period years. The 
record clearly shows that there is no 
partisanship involved in the considera- 
tion of this important legislation. 

Surely the gentleman from Indiana 
will accept the platform of his own party 
as adopted in 1940 as to what consti- 
tutes republicanism. We find the fol- 
lowing language in the Republican plat- 
form of 1940: “We condemn the New 
Deal attempts to destroy the confidence 
of our people in private insurance insti- 


tutions, We favor a continuance of reg- 
ulation of insurance by the several 
States.” The Democratic platform of 


the same year carries this provision: “We 
favor strict supervision of all forms of 
the insurance business by the several 
States for the protection of policyholders 
and the public.” Again I repeat, par- 
tisanship should not be injected in this 
discussion, 

I do not pose as an expert on insurance 
although I have been engaged in that 
business for several years. As I stated 
2 weeks ago, I have never been directly 
employed by any insurance company. 
However, I am definitely interested in 
the welfare of the insurance business 
and I am vitally interested in the effect 
of any legislation on the policyholders 
of this Nation, 

If any Member of the House is inter- 
ested in referring to the authorities on 
which I base my contentions that the 
business of insurance is not, and never 
has been considered commerce under the 
Clayton or Sherman Acts, I respectfully 
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refer him to page 8638 of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECorRD of October 21. 

The gentleman from Indiana ex- 
presses his conviction that H. R. 3270 is 
deliberately worded for the purpose of 
preventing the Supreme Court from hav- 
ing unfettered judicial freedom of action 
in deciding the case of the United States 
versus South Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation. This reflects little under- 
standing by the gentleman from Indiana 
{[Mr. LaFouueTTE] of the significance of 
the bill. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question. 
Does the gentleman believe that it is an 
effective way for any industry to protect 
itself against Federal regulations by at- 
tempting to immunize itself from en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws which 
would prevent monopolistic practices in 
that industry? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. My an- 
swer, and I will answer your question 
later in more detail, is we are not grant- 
ing insurance companies any immunity 
that they have not always had. If the 
Department of Justice wanted a deter- 
mination as to whether Congress in- 
tended the insurance business to be con- 
sidered commerce, it seems to me, as I 
will develop later, that the orderly pro- 
cedure would have been for the Depart- 
ment to come up here and introduce a 
bill if there was any doubt in their minds 
as to the intent of Congress. I cannot 
find anything that would cause any 
doubt in a reasonable person’s mind, that 
neither Congress nor the courts have ever 
indicated insurance was to be considered 
commerce under these acts. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
that isan arguable point. The only point 
I want to make at the moment was as a 
practical matter it appeared to me if any 
industry wants to escape Government 
regulations the thing it should seek is 
effective enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, so competitive conditions can pre- 
vent monopolistic practices, which, to my 
mind, is the basic justification for Fed- 
eral regulation. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I shall 
attempt to answer the gentleman a little 
more fully in just a moment. 

Its purpose is to preserve the regula- 
tion of the insurance business by the 
States and to make certain that the in- 
tent of Congress shall not be thwarted 
by application of the Sherman Act and 
the Clayton Act to that business. In the 
light of this broad purpose, it is of small 
consequence whether the bill also affects 
a pending legal proceeding. When an 
important issue of governmental func- 
tions is at stake, not to mention the en- 
tire future of a great business, it mat- 
ters little whether as an incidental effect 
the prosecution of a few companies and 
individuals is interfered with, particu- 
larly when the acts for which they are 
brought to bar were done in reliance 
upon long-standing decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and upon the clear inten- 
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tion of Congress that the antitrust laws 
should not apply to insurance. 

If the gentleman from Indiana really 
believes that the purpose of those who 
introduced this bill and those who are 
supporting it is as he has stated, he must 
have little faith in either the intelligence 
or the integrity of his fellow Members of 
Congress. Surely, he cannot think that 
they are motivated by the wish to free 
the defendants in a criminal proceeding 
from the consequences of their wrong- 
doing or that they are not concerned 
with the broader and enduring conse- 
quences of this legislation. Admittedly, 
the case which is coming before the Su- 
preme Court was the occasion for this 
bill, since it involves the possibility that 
the Supreme Court may reverse its deci- 
sions of many years, thereby throwing 
the insurance business into chaos and 
destroying the structure of State regu- 
lation. I am not a lawyer, but I have 
discussed this legislation with several 
lawyers. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable that 
the bill, if adopted, would have no effect 
on the pending case. If, under a correct 
construction of the law, the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts are now applicable to 
the business of insurance, then this bill 
is a repealing bill which removes that 
business from the scope of those acts, 
If that is the case the bill comes within 
the provisions of title I, United States 
Code, section 29, which provides: 

The repeal of any statute shall not have 
the effect to release or extinguish any pen- 
alty, forfeiture, or liability incurred under 
such statute, unless the repealing act shall 
so expressly provide, and such statute shall 
be treated as still remaining in force for the 
purpose of sustaining any proper action or 
prosecution for the enforcement of such 
penalty, forfeiture, or liability. 


If, on the other hand, the bill repre- 
sents a declaration of what was the leg- 
islative intent at the time of enactment 
of the antitrust laws or an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of those laws, then 
it seems probable in the light of language 
used by the courts in the past, that the 
Supreme Court would not be bound by 
such a declaratory act in interpreting the 
antitrust laws as applying to past trans- 
actions. The bill would be persuasive 
but not controlling on the court. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 
Mr. WRIGHT. I have no doubt about 


the power of Congress to state that in- 
surance should not be considered within 
the terms of the Antitrust Act. What 
this bill attempts to do is to have the 
present Congress interpret the intent of 
a Congress of a decade or so ago. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I do not 
think so. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does it not say the act 
shall be so construed as to exclude the in- 
surance business, or words to that effect? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. No. It 
is a determination of a fact now. 

Mr. WRIGHT. My impression was 
that the bill stated that the antitrust 
acts should be so construed as to exclude 
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the insurance business. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

My. MILLER of Connecticut. No, it is 
not. I have heard that argument. It is 
certainly not contained in the bill. I 
refer the gentleman to the resolving 
clause of the bill. That contention is 
made, but it is not in the bill. Itisa 
misconception that has developed during 
the discussion, I fear. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LAFOLLETTE] has attempted to draw an 
analogy between the language of this bill 
and that of the eleventh amendment to 
the Constitution, which provided that 
the judicial power of the United States 
should not be construed to extend to any 
suit against one of the United States by 
citizens of another State or by citizens 
or subjects of a foreign state. In order 
to sustain his analogy, he pictured the 
effect of this bill as carving out of the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act a por- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the courts over 
prosecutions under those acts. The fal- 
lacy of his argument lies in his use of the 
word “jurisdiction” in two different 
senses. 

The eleventh amendment of the Con- 
stitution took away the jurisdiction of 
the courts as to the class of cases to 
which the amendment referred—the 
amendment dealt with judicial power 
and cut off the authority of the courts 
to act in any such cases. The bill under 
consideration is not directed at the power 
of the courts at all. It deals with the 
meaning of a criminal statute. Of 
course, the courts cannot impose a pen- 
alty for acts which Congress declares to 
be lawful, and in that sense it may be 
said that they do not have jurisdiction 
over those acts. But that has nothing to 
do with the question of jurisdiction 
which the eleventh amendment dealt 
with—that is, the question of judicial 
power and the constitutional authority 
of the courts to act. 

The gentleman from Indiana also 
characterizes this legislation as an im- 
moral attempt to interfere with orderly 
judicial procedure and compares it with 
the attempt made in 1937 to destroy 
judicial freedom by Executive interfer- 
ence. 

This bill does not, however, contem- 
plate any interference by the legislative 
branch with the proper functions of the 
judiciary. Congress is still the law-mak- 
ing body in this country and its power 
to make the laws is not to be hampered 
or limited by reason of its effect on pend- 
jing litigation. It is the function of the 
judiciary to interpret and enforce the 
laws, but it has no vested interest in the 
issues of a pending lawsuit which bars 
Congress from acting to affirm or modify, 
as it sees fit, the law involved. If the 
Supreme Court had already acted and 
had determined that the antitrust laws 
are applicable to insurance, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE], 
we may be sure, would not for a moment 
deny the right of Congress to take action 
immediately to amend the antitrust 
laws and provide explicitly that they 
should not apply to insurance, It is dif- 
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ficult to understand why the power of 
Congress should be diminished because 
of the fact that the Supreme Court has 
not yet passed on the question. If Con- 
gress can repeal or amend an act which 
has been construed by the Supreme 
Court, surely it can adopt such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to remove any 
possible uncertainty as to the proper 
construction of that act and thereby 
avoid the confusion and great harm 
which would result from an interpreta- 
tion which is not in accordance with the 
desires of Congress. 

The Congressmen who support this 
bill do not intend any affront to the 
Supreme Court nor do they impugn the 
motives of the Justices. Whatever may 
be thought of the legal reasoning which 
might lead to a reversal of the decision 
of the lower court in the South Eastern 
Underwriters case, the bill does not deal 
with judicial processes but merely af- 
firms the intent of Congress as to the 
scope of the antitrust laws. 

In the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it was pointed out that the bill 
does not grant an exemption of the in- 
surance business from the antitrust laws 
since the antitrust laws have never been 
applied to the business of insurance. My 
collenxgue from Indiana differs from this 
statement on the ground that the Su- 
preme Court may depart from its earlier 
decisions and that it cannot be said as 
a matter of law that the business of in- 
surance is not now commerce. 

Leaving aside the very debatable 
question as to whether a decision of 
the Supreme Court continues in force 
until the time when the Supreme Court 
reverses itself, or whether the law which 
the Supreme Court may establish to- 
morrow must be conceived of as having 
always been the law, notwithstanding an 
earlier contrary decision of the same 
Court, the legal hairsplitting which the 
gentleman from Indiana seems to relish 
so much does not go to the substance of 
the question. 

As I pointed out on October 21, the 
Supreme Court on numerous occasions 
has held that insurance is not com- 
merce. This was well known to the 
Members of Congress when the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts were adopted and they 
clearly understood that the consequence 
was that those acts did not apply to 
insurance. They did not concern them- 
selves with the fine distinctions which 
my colleague from Indiana has discussed 
at length. They were not interested, for 
example, in distinguishing between the 
evidentiary facts presented to the Court 
in Paul against Virginia as to the man- 
ner of conducting the business of in- 
surance and the evidentiary facts in 
other cases involving insurance, nor did 
they at*empt to pass on the question 
whether the Court had drawn its conclu- 
sions on the basis of “correct and com- 
mon modes of reasoning.” The nature 


of the insurance business was consid-: 


ered in detail by the Supreme Court on 
more than one occasion and found not 
to be within the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. Common sense requires 
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the conclusion that this bill does not 
grant an exemption but merely confirms 
what has always been the law. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Is not the 
effect of this act to have Congress in- 
terpret the law? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. No. I 
do not think so; that certainly is not my 
intention. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. That is 
the way I read it hurriedly. It impressed 
me that way. It is the function of the 
courts to interpret the law. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Abso- 
lutely. Ican only refer the gentleman to 
the resolving clause of the bill itself. I 
am sure he will find that we are not ask- 
ing for any interpretation of the law. 
We state a fact. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. I wanted 
to ask the gentleman one more question, 
ifImay. Is it your view that we cannot 
have any Federal control of insurance 
companies? That that would be de- 
rogatory to the insurance business? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Of 
course, we can have some Federal con- 
trol, but we cannot have a situation such 
as would develop if the Court should now 
reverse its previous decisions and the de- 
cisions of the Judiciary Committee of a 
previous Congress and certain other rul- 
ings that the insurance business has re- 
lied on over the years. We find a situa- 
tion where many States require by State 
law that insurance companies create 
rating bureaus; that they confer as to 
rates. You would find a situation where 
company X in carrying out the clear 
mandate of the law of the State of New 
York or California, or Massachusetts, 
would be in violation of the Sherman- 
Clayton Acts. They would be indicted 
for a Federal offense for simply obeying 
the law of a State. 

Mr. J. LEROY. JOHNSON. Is there 
any analogy between the regulation of 
railroads, for instance, and the insur- 
ance business? For instance, in my 
State, we have a very good commission 
regulating intrastate transportation and 
of course, we have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulating interstate 
commerce. As far as I know, their juris- 
dictions have not come in conflict. 
Would that apply to the insurance busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. There 
certainly would be a great deal of con- 
flict if the Court should reverse its 
previous decisions. 

In the second part of his speech, my 
colleague the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. LAFoLLeTTE] took up first the ques- 
tion whether application of the anti- 
trust laws to insurance would interfere 
with State regulation of the business, 
and he pointed out several cases of in- 
dustries' against which antitrust suits 
have been brought but which were at 
the time State regulated or at least not 
federally conrolled. In none of these 
cases, however, had there been devel- 
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oped a pattern of State regulation at all 
analogous to that which is applicable to 
the insurance business. 

The proponents of this bill have never 
arcued that the antitrust laws would de- 
stroy every vestige of State regulation 
and authority. Clearly, the States have 
certain police powers which they can ex- 
ercise over those who do business within 
their borders. It is beyond question, 
however, that where interstate com- 
merce is involved, the Federal law is 
controlling and State laws which are in- 
consistent with Federal laws must fall. 

The regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness by the States has been built up 
over many decades on the basis of the 
law as it has been established for 175 
years, that insurance is not commerce 
and that accordingly the full and exclu- 
sive power of regulation is in the States. 
As a result of long experience and care- 
ful investigation by legislative commit- 
tees and others, the States have deter- 
mined that competitive methods—at 
least, as far as rates are concerned—are 
not appropriate in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

They have learned that the public has 
an interest in the solvency of the insur- 
ers and that cooperation and accord 
among the insurers should be encour- 
aged and not forbidden. As a conse- 
quence, State regulation permits and in 
many instances requires, cooperative 
methods which would clearly not be 
lawful if the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
are applicable to the business. This is 
the conflict which must be resolved if 
the Supreme Court reverses its previous 
decisions; indeed, it is one of the com- 
pelling reasons for the adoption of this 
bill. 

The gentleman from Indiana suggests 
that it would be a more orderly proce- 
dure to await the decision of the Su- 
preme Court and then for Congress to 
pass legislation staying the execution of 
judgment until a solution for the cha- 
otic conditions could be found. Of 
course, speaking of orderly procedures, 
it would have been more orderly and 
proper if the Department of Justice had 
come to Congress in the first instance 
with its recommendations that the anti- 
trust laws be made applicable to insur- 
ance instead of attempting to persuade 
the Supreme Court to change the law 
and extend the scope of statutes enacted 
by Congress. In any event, the time for 
Congress to act isnow. If Congress does 
not act now and the Supreme Court re- 
verses itself, there would ensue a period 
in which the insurance companies 
would not know what to do from day to 
day. They would be faced with the im- 
mediate problem of reorganizing their 
business in an attempt to comply with 
conflicting State and Federal legislation 
without any sure knowledge of how that 
legislation would be interpreted. Acts 
which they are required by State law to 
do might involve criminal violations of 
Federal statutes, and attempts to com- 
ply with the Federal statutes might re- 
sult in violations of State laws. Congress 
would be compelled to take hasty action 
and would not be able to give adequate 
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consideration to the many perplexing 
questions involved. The most probable 
result would be an ill-considered act su- 
perimposing Federal regulation and 
adding to the already excessive body of 
administrative bureaus in Washington. 

If the experience of the States is any 
criterion, the method of doing business 
which is required by the antitrust laws is 
not the method which is best suited to 
the special nature of the insurance busi- 
ness. Of one thing we can therefore be 
sure—even if Federal legislation on the 
subject of insurance is found to be nec- 
essary, it. will be legislation entirely dif- 
ferent from the antitrust laws. By mak- 
ing certain that those laws are not ap- 
plicable to insurance, Congress is not giv- 
ing up any of its power to enact other 
legislation on the subject. The adoption 
of this bill does not prevent Congress 
from investigating and studying the sub- 
ject further and taking whatever action it 
may find desirable. 

The gentleman from Indiana has in- 
serted in the Recorp some tables which 
were placed by the Assistant Attorney 
General in the record of the hearing 
before the subcommittees of the two Ju- 
diciary Committees, and states that there 
is not one word of evidence challenging 
any of the figures in these tables. It is 
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not surprising that there is no contradic- 
tion of these figures in the printed Rec- 
ORD as they were submitted at the con- 
clusion of the final hearing on November 
3. The hearings have subsequently been 
reopened and the figures have been very 
vigorously challenged by a representative 
of the insurance companies. Moreover, 
it is expected that there will be presented 
to the House an analysis of some of the 
figures submitted by the Assistant Attor- 
ney General which will show that they 
are in many respects completely mislead- 
ing, and that even where they are ac- 
curate they cannot properly be used as 
the basis of conclusions such as those 
which have been drawn from them by 
the opponents of the bill. 

The charts inserted in the printed re- 
port of the joint hearing before the sub- 
committees of the Committees on the 
Judiciary following the close of the hear- 
ings on November 3, by the Assistant At- 
torney General appeared so confusing 
and misleading that I secured a review of 
the various tables by the Alfred M. Best 
Co. This company publishes all kinds of 
insurance publications and reports. 

I am inserting the chart as prepared 
for the Attorney General’s department 
and following it by the Best analysis of 
that particular chart. 


TABLE I.—Fire and marine insurance business i?; the United States 1935-39 


















































- , : Capital r Net pre- bal ese Net earn- 
Year Total assets stock 1 Net surplus miums Total income | Losses paid ings 2 
| ls ae taal Ale tas 
1935_...........|$2, 556, 122, 000 | $347, 576, 000 |$1, 211, 381, 000 | $837, 035, 000 $954, 073, 000 |$295, 966, 000 | $365, 161, 000 
| Re 2, 815, 293, 000 | 337, 132,000 | 1, 268, 922, 000 | 890, 855, 000 } 1, 021, 068, 000 | 371, 744,000 | 17Q 629, 000 
TS 2, 630, 815, 000 | 343, 407, 000 | 1, 143, 983, 000 | 972, 128, 000 | 1, 092, 907, 000 | 373, 779, 000-| —9, 949, 000 
OS ed 2, 751, 313, 000 | 342, 787, 000 | 1, 255, 379, 000 | 921, 673, 000 | 1, 034, 031, 000 | 397, 310, 000 | 238, 622, 000 
i iinieeanealon 2, 840, 489, 000 | 351, 323, 581 | 1, 312, 288, 000 | 956, 642, 000 | 1, 085, 168, 000 | 388, 325, 000 | 163, 918, 000 
E-year aver- 
FES 2, 718, 806, 000 | 344, 445, 116 | 1, 238, 378, 000 | 915, 666, 600 1, 037, 449, 400 365, 424, 800 185, 675, 000 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage | Percentage 
Year capital paid up | losses to total losses to net | net earnings to | net earnings to 
to total assets income premiums | losses paid capital paid up 
| 
a ——— ‘cammeumntes wn 
i SOE Bie 2 A tl 13.6 31.0 | 35.4 123. 4 | 105.1 
ee 12.0 36. 4 41.7 45.9 | 50.6 
a ll eel 13.1 34. 2 I ie a ‘ 
PN ith a teeta a ahaa agendditiaunhtons wedi 12.5 36.4 43. 1 60.1 69.6 
Pe atic bnedinioudaunkdeidnmuitn 12.4 35. 8 | 40.6 42. 2 | 46.7 
5-year average *...........- | 12.7 | 39.9 50.8 53.9 





me 


1 To the capital stock of stock omeente reported by Statistical Abstract has been added 2.75 percent of the total 


to cover the guaranty fund of mutua 


s as reported by Best’s. 


2 Represents annual change in surplus plus dividends paid. ; ; ; 
3 For all corporations reporting to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, capital stock is equivalent to about 33 percent 


of total assets. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1941, p. 326. 


TABLE 1, FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 1935-39 (P. 144) 

This table is apparently intended to give 
a@ comprehensive picture of the fire and ma- 
rine insurance business in the United States 
for the years 1935 to 1939. The presenta- 
tion is a meaningless mass of statistics. 

The first distortion appearing in this table 
is the mixing of stock and mutual company 
figures and the arbitrary adjustment of “cap- 
ital stock” making 2.75 percent allowance to 
cover the estimated guaranty fund of mu- 
tuals. All earnings of mutual companies 
belong to the policyholders, and it is there- 
fore ridiculous to combine such earnings 
with those benefiting the shareholders of 
stock companies. 

The greatest distortion is in the last col- 
umn “net earnings.” Far from reflecting net 


earnings the column as indicated by foot- 
note “Represents annual change in surplus 
plus dividends paid.” (Dividends paid to 
policyholders during the period aggregated 
about $200,000,000.) It is clearly evident 
that “annual change in surplus” may come 
from a great many sources which have noth- 
ing to do with earnings; for example, insur- 
ance companies are required by the various 
States to make bookkeeping adjustment an- 
nually so that surplus may reflect the pre- 
vailing market value of security holdings. 
Fulfilling this legal requirement, the fire and 
marine insurance carriers decreased the value 
of their security holdings by more than $700,- 
000,000 during the years 1930 to 1934, in- 
clusive, and made corresponding reduction 
in surplus. Yet the table treats as earnings 
additions to surplus resulting from subse- 
quent recovery of a large part of this loss in 
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book value which was regained during the 
1935-39 period of rising security prices. 
’ Furthermore, during the latter period the 
purported net earnings include no less than 
$35,000,000 of outright contributions to sur- 
plus made by shareholders of insurance car- 
riers. In the same years, also, it was not un- 
common for insurance companies to transfer 
capital funds to surplus. The transfers do 
not represent one penny of earnings, yet 
under the column as set up every dollar of 
such transfers appears as earnings. 

Any one of these items alone would be 
enough to destroy the value of column 
“net earnings” as being a basis for drawing 
any conclusions. All of these factors and 
many others are involved in view of the com- 
prehensiveness of the figures, so the net 
result is that the figures are of absolutely no 
value. 

In the second schedule of this table there 
is a column “Percentage net earnings to cap- 
ital paid-up.” The percentages are pre 
posterous because, coupled with a totally 
erroneous conception of what constitutes 
earnings, the purported net earnings of the 
nearly 3,000 fire and marine insurance com- 
panies operating in the United States are 
ratioed to the total capital stock main- 
tained by no more than 400 companies. The 
same objection applies to the first column, 
“Percentage capital paid-up to total assets.” 

All the comparisons dealing with capital 
alone mean nothing. One element of dis- 
tortion involves funds transferred from cap- 
ital to surplus, another is that all stock com- 
panies are formed with a substantial sur- 
plus through sale of stock at a price running 
as high as five times the par value, and still 
another is the arbitrary inclusion in “capital” 
of the small amount of guaranty capital 
maintained by a few mutual companies. 
The fact is that the total capital shown in 
the table represents the aggregate par value 
of outstanding shares and in no wise reflects 
the capital investment of stockholders. 

The second column, “percentage losses to 
total income,” is most misleading. Losses 
paid cannot properly be compared with total 
income as the reported income of insurance 
companies, besides premiums and interest 
from investments, also includes such items 
as borrowed money, surplus contributions, 
remittances by foreign companies to United 
States branches, gains resulting from adjust- 
ment in book value of assets, recovery of bad 
debts and other adjustments too numerous 
to mention. Premium income, included with 
total income, cannot properly be compared 
with losses, as a premium payment may be 
for insurance protection, without further 
payment, for 3 or 5 years, and in some cases 
forever under contracts written on a per- 
petual basis. 


Another objection is that the figures of mu- 
tual companies and stock companies cannot 
logically be combined because of varying 
plans of operation. Mutual companies are 
usually able to show lower losses in relation 
to total income because they write generally 
on a selected-risk basis. There are the mem- 
ber companies of the Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Group operating on an assessment basis 
and coliecting a premium deposit exceeding 
stock company rates by as much as 500 per- 
cent, depending upon period of policy con- 
tract. Losses of these companies, as a con- 
sequence, averaged less than 6 percent of 
premium deposits over the 1935-39 period. 
Combining the premiums (or total income) 
of the specialist companies with those of 
stock companies, and the losses of the two 
widely different classes, reduces the loss ra- 
tio, but means nothing. 

The same objections apply to the next 
column, “Percentage of losses to net pre- 
miums.” 

The next column, “Percentage of net earn- 
ings to losses paid,” is, of course, based upon 
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figures appearing in the last column of the 
preceding exhibit. We have already demon- 
strated that the net earnings figures are 
hopelessly inaccurate, 

The same objection obtains to the last 
column, “Percentage of net earnings to capi- 
tal paid up.” A supplementary objection is 
that the ratios are meaningless. Earnings of 
an insurance carrier, even when accurately 
computed, bear no relationship to capital 
paid up. The proper comparison is per- 
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centage of net earnings to shareholders’ capi- 
tal at risk. 

Summed up, this whole schedule is dis. 
torted by two major misconceptions: 

(1) The inclusion of mutual figures with 
stock company figures. 

(2) The treatment of “net earnings” as if 
it were identical with “annual change in 
surplus plus dividends paid.” 

With these two basic errors, all of the con. 
clusions drawn in the second schedule are 
distorted. 


TABLE 2.—Dividends paid by the 10 largest! fire-insurance companies since 1909 


(Basis; $100 per share equivalent] 


Conti- 
nental 
Insur- 


Insur- 


Home | Hartford ance Co. 


Insur- ms 
ance Co,| Fire In- 
(New (Phila- 
delphia) 


2. 00 


. 00 
25 

3. 00 

. 50 

3.00 

3. 00 

23. 00 

25. 00 

20 25. 00 

27. 50 

20. 00 

20 ’ 20. 00 

22 ‘ 25. 00 

24 25. 00 

20. 24 30. 00 
20. 00 24 | 25.00 
20. 00 20 36 20, 00 
20. 00 20 20, 00 
23. 00 20 20, 00 
44. 00 25 25. 00 
25. 00 20 25. 00 
32. 00 20 25. 00 
32. 00 20 25. 00 
32, 00 20 25. 00 
32. 00 25 25. 00 
32. 00 25 30, 00 
32. 00 25 30. 00 


Total, 33 years.| 829. 50 
1 Selected on basis of net fire premiums written. 
Source: Moody’s Manual of Investments. 


TABLE 2. DIVIDENDS PAID BY THE 10 LARGEST 
FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANIES SINCE 1909 
(P, 144) 


This table purports to be a report of divi- 
dends paid by the 10 largest fire-insurance 
companies since 1909 up to and through 
1942. 


This table is apparently designed to leave 
the impression that the sums shown in each 
column are the dollars paid in dividends per 
share of stock. A close examination of the 
table shows, however, in brackets and small 
type these words: “Basis: $100 per share 
equivalent.” 


It is obvious these words do not mean par 
value and they certainly do not mean market 
value. The par value does not reflect the 
amount of assets behind each share of stock. 
The correct way of determining the percent- 
age of profit is to relate actual dividends to 
the amount, per share, at the risk of the 
business. 


A graphic illustration of distortion in this 
exhibit is shown by a comparison for the year 
1942 of the amount shown in the exhibit 
and the amounts actually paid as dividends 
by the 10 companies. For the purpose of 
showing the yield to the stockholders in 
relation to capital at the risk of the busi- 
ness the last two columns below indicate 
the per share capital at risk of the business 
on December 31, 1941, and the percentage of 
return on invested capital on basis of the 
actual 1942 dividends paid by the companies. 


of North! 
r ‘| surance jance Co.) America 
(New . 


914 | 1, 367 | 703. 25 


Fidelity 
Phenix 
Fire 


Great 
National) Ameri- 
Fire In- ican 
Insur- | surance | Insur- 
ance Co.} Co. of jance Co. 
(New /|Hartford| (New 


Ameri- Spring. 
field 
Fire & 
Marine 
Insur 


ance Co, 


Aetna 


710 
li 
10 


24 
782 


1, 163 


Per 
share 
capital 


Percent 
dividend 
return 


American (New Jersey) 
Fidelity-Phenix 
National Fire 

Great American........ 
Springfield Fire & 


TaBLE 2 (a). —Relation of premiums to losses 
paid by stock fire-insurance companies 


Average 
premium 
per $100 
insurance 


Average 
losses paid 
per $100 
insurance 


Percentage 
losses to 
premiums 
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Tapte 2 (a).—Relation of premiums to losses 
paid by stock fire-insurance companies— 


Continued 














cneteeiiiaas 
Average Average |p, 
ee premium | losses paid Twentem 
; per $100 _per $100 premiums 
insurance | insurance | 
a 
scpaula $0. 86 $0. 49 | 56.8 
Sl 48 59.2 
78 48 61.5 
2 374 3 45.6 
of2 dl 42.8 
ofl 224 33. 5 
71 | 7 38. 5 
of9 | 35.8 
. sachoael 269 38. 5 
Be: ag 67 | 28 42.3 
GENE .67 28 42.6 
1008. ...c0newares 65 26 39.6 
ccesrisuinineiiiaicisaiuiiasiaianataaas 


ne in premiums 1941 compared with 1921... 
e in fire losses 1941 compared with 1921..... 


PAID BY STOCK FIRE-INSURANCE 
(P. 145) 


Apparently this is intended to 


the period of 20 years—1921-41. 
This is true. 


years 


Percent 
38, 1 
57.4 


rce: Best’s Fire and Casualty Aggregates and Av- 


TABLE 2 (@). RELATION OF PREMIUMS TO LOSSES 


COMPANIES 


show that 


the decline in cost for $100 of insurance was 
not as great as the decline in fire losses over 


The period taken included 
the years of the boom and post- 
It shows that rates dropped steadily, 
and then in the post-depression years (that 
is, subsequent to 1932) losses decr 
most phenomenal way. People generally were 


depression 


eased in @ 


cents, but a 50-percent reduction. If rates 
are decreased by the same amount, to wit, 
25 percent, there is only a 25-percent reduc- 
tion. 

The schedule shows that in 20 years the 
companies reduced these rates 38.1 percent— 
a rather creditable record in a score of years 
which has included two boom periods, when 
all other prices were rising. 
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Here the premium volume of the “20 larg- 
est” is compared with a figure which is far 
below the actual $1,263,722,000 income from 
premiums reported in the year 1941 by all 
fire and marine insurance companies. There 
is also the implication that the “20” refers 
to companies, and that therefore 20 com- 
panies have a high percentage of the total 
business. Examination of the records dis- 








closes that the business of the so-called 20 

TABLE 3.—Important groups of stock fire and largest was actually the combined returns 
and marine insurance compantes | of 109 companies as shown below: 

Premiums | Percent | Home ----.---------------------------- il 

Group or “Fleet | written 1941] of total | American Fore_------------------------ 6 

co ee IY te esis sek ie dtl eens eels cant Dhan accecene 8 

* sentinel DD Sai chon 535s iniensnceatimdmw ence 12 

es aati ie i $102, 677, 887 5 . 

American Fore.....-...-...... 58, 373, 155 North America ----.------------------- 6 

Gi las tii csi itio tips alata 50, 492, 982 _— 

sie. « Mi eiawes ah ease | 43,336,041 43 

North America......--...-... | 39,946, 434 aes 

Bleraetbcs cies | 204, 825, 499° CASEI) DIOR peep sencnncecnsenece 2 

= Su iclistisllceniccdeateniimettia reine riniiiqanantiaadiicncnieities uname as 

General Motors. ..........-..- 41, 069, 461 |.......... | Crum & Forster__._..____ 9 
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Springfield 
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being more careful because tangible property | North British . 

was very valuable in those post-depression 20 largest ..........-.-«-- | 655, 012, 252 | 71.8 ahi. Gin tipi titanate nition 2 
years. Rates continued to drop, but begin- |= seieaieesichcts,.. aa Pana ss: cycisin apciess tices 4 
ning with 1938 losses rose substantially. Total, 348 companies_...| 912, 843, 095 eR ne ee 6 
From long experience underwriters knew that | 

if rates were precipitately reduced during the 13 
few years of abnormally low losses, the in- TABLE 3. IMPORTANT GROUPS OF STOCK FIRE AND : : 
evitable reversal of the cycle would later make MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES (P. 146) 109 


the reduced rates inadequate—as the event 


This exhibit attempts to show concentra- 


proved 


burning ratios based on values, 


Furthermore, it must be remembered, in 
comparing loss ratios based on premiums with 


that the 


figures have only a limited relationship. For 


tion of the total fire and marine insurance 
business on basis of 1941 premium income. 
While the table is headed “Group or Fleet,” 
the comparison made at the bottom shows: 


Fleet membership does not necessarily 
mean interlocking financial interest. Many 
of the 109 companies are not owned by the 
parent companies of the named groups. In 
such cases there is merely a managerial af- 






































example. assume a $1 rate on a policy, with a Percent filiation. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
burning loss of 50 cents: A decrease in the | 20 largest -..----.--- $655, 012, 252 71.8 | table leaves an erroneous impression and 
burning loss to 25 cents is a reduction of 25 | Total, 348 companies. 912, 843, 095 100.0 ! gives a distorted picture. 
TaBLe 4.—Financial record of the 10 largest stock fire-insurance companies, 1941 
| ly | | Fidelit 
| Insurance | Spittal. idelity- | wotions ad Snrincfield 
Home In- | Hartford Co. of Aetna In- —_ tinen- | "Phenix National American Gre at ee - 
. , ie al Insur- cia | Fire Insur- ns American Fire & Ba 
surance Fire In- North | surance | ance Co | Fire In- anes Co Insurance Tnenvesien MMecine Total, 10 
Co.of New} surance America | Co. (Hart- | of New. surance je Co. ote — oa , | companies 
Jersey Co. (Philadel- ford) York Co. (New ford | (Newark) ¥ rk) . ~ — 
| | phia) York) | ; ” 
Premiums e@emeG..< .....<cccwcocccoces ‘ 406 $43, 884, 124| $30, 989, 818] $25, 589, 632| $23, 422, 108| $18, 650, 181) $16, 512, 629, $16, 323, 320) $15, 228, 184) $14, 394, 453 
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‘ Calculated by Best’s on the basis of 3 percent o/ the reserve. ‘This estimate seems to be a little high because of low earnings on high-grade securitit 


Source: Best’s Insurance Reports Fire and Marine, 
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TABLE 4. FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE 10 LARGEST 
* STOCK FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1941 
(P, 147) 


This purports to be an official record of the 
10 largest stock fire-insurance companies for 
the year 1941, and the purpose apparently is 
to show what the Department of Justice 
claims to be an excessive profit. 

Here again there is a distortion for the 
following reasons: 

(1) The year taken, 1941, was an excep- 
tionally profitable year. 

(2) One year’s record in the fire-insurance 
business is of no value at all in determining 
whether the profit being made by companies 
is excessive. There are years in which the 
companies sustain substantial underwriting 
losses. The figures of such years would be 
of no more value than this 1 year, 1941. Only 
by considering results for a period of years 
can a sound conclusion be reached. For the 5 
years 1938 to 1942, inclusive, the average 
earnings of these 10 companies was 6.3 per- 
cent on the capital at risk, which is moderate 
considering the hazardous nature of the 
business. 

(3) In the schedule there is an item, “Per- 
centage dividends to capital paid up,” and the 
average of the 10 companies is 32.5 percent. 
The figure is of no value in getting a correct 
picture of earnings because again it ignores 
what the earnings were on the capital at risk. 
The stockholders had at risk not only the 
capital but also the surplus and the equity in 
unearned premiums, representing the prepaid 
acquisition cost. As a matter of fact, the per- 
centage of dividends to capital at risk of these 
10 companies for the very profitable year 1941 
was 4.6 percent as contrasted with the figure 
82.5 percent set up in the schedule. 

(4) Another item on the schedule is “Per- 
centage net earnings to capital surplus,” 
showing an average for the 10 companies of 
8.8 percent. Here again the table ignores the 
equity in unearned premium reserve. The 


actual earnings were 7.2 percent of the capital 
at risk for the year 1941 for these 10 com- 
panies, and, as already stated, this was an 
unusually profitable year. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. May I read just a por- 
tion of this act? It says: 

That nothing contained in the act of July 2, 
1890, as amended, known as the Sherman Act, 
or the act of October 15, 1914, as amended, 
known as the Clayton Act, shall be construed 
to apply to the business of insurance or to 
acts in the conduct of that business or in any 
wise to impair the regulation of that business 
by the several States. 


It strikes me that is an attempt by this 
Congress to construe the intent of the 
Congresses of 1890 and 1914, to forestall 
a judicial decision. I freely admit, of 
course, that Congress could specifically 
exempt, by positive enactment, insurance 
from these statutes, but I do not think 
they can go back to the acts of those 
previous Congresses and say what they 
meant. I think that is a judicial func- 
tion and not legislative. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. If I 
interpreted the language as the gentle- 
man does I would have to agree that it 
is a judicial function; but certainly the 
Congress has a perfect right to declare 
our present intent, as long as the ques- 
tion has been raised; and I refer the 
gentleman to the hearing and report of 
our own Committee on the Judiciary a 
number of years ago when a message was 
sent up requesting that Congress go into 
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the subject of insurance and the control 
of insurance. I believe I referred to the 
report of that committee when I ad- 
dressed the House on this subject on 
October 21. I know the gentleman is 
trying to get the background and the 
truth of this situation, because I know 
you realize, as I do, that it is very, very 
important. 

I do want to express the hope that 
when the bill comes in we will have ample 
time to debate it, because while it is 
short in form, it certainly affects every 
policyholder and everybody engaged in 
any way in the insurance business, which 
means most of us, for most of us have 
some kind of insurance. The only rea- 
son I took this time today was to stimu- 
late discussion and thought. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Connecticut. I know he 
is always sincere in his approach and in 
his presentation, and even though I 
might find it necessary to disagree with 
him occasionally, I know he approaches 
his problems from a statesmanlike point 
of view. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. If the 
gentleman would only disagree occasion- 
ally and agree often, all would be fine. 

I yield back the balance of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hare] is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and include therein an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUPERHIGHWAY SYSTEM A MILITARY 
NECESSITY 


Mr. HARE. Mr.‘Speaker, I share the 
feeling of the poet who longed for the 
time— 

When war drums shall throb no longer 

And the battle flags be furled 

In the Parliament of Man, 

The Federation of the World. 


We all subscribe to that ideal, and the 
time may come with advancing civiliza- 
tion when the ideal is reached. It 
should be the one outstanding objective 
of all, but the Congress is not a body of 
idealists; we should always be realists. 
The time longed for by the poet has not 
yet arrived. It was not reached prior to 
the present world conflict, and it will not 
be established by any kind of an agree- 


With- 


With- 
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ment between the parties involved fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities. Na- 
tions are no more ready to Keep their 
word tomorrow than they were yester- 
day. We should not delude ourselves, 
We should be practical and consider the 
situation both as it exists and in the 
light of history and experience. We 
cannot lose sight of the great law of 
growth which is but the law of neces- 
sary and inevitable change. We dare 
not forget the great distinctions God 
made in the races, although all are cre- 
ated in His image. We must realize that 
laws and customs cannot be successfully 
imposed upon a people from without; 
that institutions, to be beneficial to a 
people, must be the outgrowth of the 
peculiar life and environment of that 
people. As long as Nature persists in 
producing diversity and not uniformity 
in races or nationalities, or as long as 
the axis of the earth remains inclined 
2342° to the plane of its orbit, making 
zones of varying temperature, or as 
long as the sentiment of: patriotism is 
kept alive in the human breast and 
there are men whose hearts are stirred 
by the love of home and native land, and 
as long as there is competition in the 
economic life of people and nations 
there will be wars, and permanent or 
universal peace will remain the dream 
of ambitious genius or phantoms of the 
foolish. 

I am not afraid of this country de- 
veloping the spirit of imperialism or de- 
sire for world domination—the primary 
or contributing cause of most wars—but 
I am not unmindful that the virtues and 
success of a nation, like the virtues and 
success of individuals, are frequently the 
objects of envy and jealousy by neighbors 
and competitors—another contributing 
cause of war. And I can see the possi- 
bility in no great distant future when 
envious and jealous nations may unite in 
an effort to destroy our own country and 
its people. It may be a half century from 
now, a century, or several centuries, but 
regardiess of when it may cume or 
whether it ever comes, it is not too soon 
to begin the construction of lasting de- 
fenses. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with these re- 
flections in mind I have introduced bill, 
H. R. 56, with two distinct purposes in 
view, one to create an indispensable 
means of transportation for use in case 
of war, the other to promote the national 
economy of our country in time of peace. 

The proposal in H. R. 56, illustrated 
by the chart before you, and now before 
the Committee on Roads, provides for the 
construction of a military highway from 
the Canadian line near Minot, N. Dak., 
southward to points near St. Pauli, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Knoxville, Birming- 
ham, to the Mexican border near El] Paso, 
Tex., thence northv7ard through New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
and Montana to the Canadian line near 
Glacier Park. The idea is to extend the 
Alaskan Highway from near Minot, 
N. Dak., to connect with the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway at or near El Paso, Tex., 
and from there northward to the Cana- 
dian border with the hope that the Cana- 
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dian Government will extend the high- 
way from there to Edmonton, Canada, 
to connect with the Alaskan Highway. 

In addition to the main road there will 
be at least three auxiliary highways, 
possibly more, on the east; one running 
from near Cincinnati, Ohio, to Columbus, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, and Boston; 
another from near Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Charleston, S. C.; and a third from near 
Birmingham, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla. On 
the west there would be three such high- 
ways, one running from Los Angeles, 
another from San Francisco, and a third 
from Seattle, all connecting with the 
main highway. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I 
notice the road depicted on the map 
runs from Montana down through a 
small part of northwestern Montana, 
western Idaho, northeastern Nevada, 
southwestern Utah, western Arizona, 
southwestern New Mexico, to El Paso in 
Texas, and then into Mexico. Why was 
that particular route picked out when we 
already have a route extending from 
northwestern Montana down through 
western Montana, Idaho, Utah, and then 
to other areas in the South which would 
eventually connect with the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway in Mexico? I am referring 
to the so-called Four States Highway 
which can, and should fit into the worthy 
and necessary endeavor you are de- 
scribing. 

Mr. HARE. There is no reason why 
this should be an additional route if 
there is one there already. The object 
is to make it a road to meet the military 
necessities of the country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
gentleman, then is not sold on the idea 
that the north and south road has to go 
along any particular pattern. 

Mr. HARE. By no means; I am only 
suggesting a general outline showing 
the military necessity for such a road 
throughout the country. The engineers 
will determine the exact location. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HARE. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. Has the tentative route 
the gentleman has sketched in on this 
map been submitted to the Army engi- 
neers? 

Mr. HARE. It has not. I am submit- 
ting it today for the information of the 
House and for the information of the 
members of the Committee on Roads with 
the hope that it may be considered of 
sufficient importance to justify consid- 
eration, 

Mr. RIVERS. Whatever route is de- 
cided upon would be by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Army engineers. 

Mr. HARE. That is correct. 

Mr. RIVERS. May I ask one further 
question? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. RIVERS. Is one termination of 
this road at Charleston, S. C.? ‘ 

Mr. HARE. Yes; one of the auxiliary 
roads, and I am sure the gentleman would 
be in favor of that. 


Mr. 
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Mr. RIVERS. That would not be sur- 
prising. One further question: What 
will be the total cost of this road when 
finished? 

Mr. HARE. No surveys have yet been 
made and the cost, therefore, has not 
been determined or estimated, but I 
would say it would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $15,000,000,000. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. This pro- 
posed highway goes from Texas, through 
Mississippi, Alabama, and the extreme 
northwestern part of Georgia. 

Mr. HARE. Yes; and thence north- 
ward to the Canadian line. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the interest 
being manifested, but trust I may be per- 
mitted to proceed without further inter- 
ruption at this time, because I would like 
to discuss the proposal in some detail. 

Part of the proposal in this project is 
not a new idea. After the War of 1812, 
when our Navy had given a surprisingly 
good account of itself, both Army and 
Navy experts were of the definite opin- 
ion there was an outstanding military 
necessity for a better transportation sys- 
tem leading from the grain fields and in- 
dustrial cities of the Midwest to the 
southeastern seaboard, and it was con- 
sidered sufficiently important to warrant 
construction at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government. Andrew Jackson, hero 
of the Battle of New Orleans, and later 
President of the United States, shared 
the opinion of the military experts, al- 
though his idea was that such a system 
should run from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf or from Canada to Mexico, but was 
very definite in his conviction that the 
system should touch some outstanding 
and improved port on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Charleston, S. C., being the most 
prominent port at the time, he suggested 
the system should run from there to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and from there to Canada 
or the Great Lakes. He felt the military 
necessity for such a transportation ‘sys- 
tem so strongly that when he became 
President he appointed Army engineers to 
make surveys with the idea of construct- 
ing a double-track railroad system from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Charleston,S.C. A 
number of routes were considered, but 
Colonel Long, of the Engineer Corps, rec- 
ommended that the most feasible and 
strategic route at that time would be 
from Cincinnati direct to Knoxville, 
Tenn., thence to Maryville, Tenn., and 
from there via Walhalla to Charleston, 
S.C. Both military experts and national 
leaders felt that such a system would in- 
sure the Government the neeessary ma- 
terials for the manufacture of munitions 
and implements of war, a supply of coal 
and equipment sufficient for our Navy, 
and the transportation of an army from 
one section of the country to another. 
Naval experts insisted that if this coun- 
try should again become involved in war 
with any country of Europe, it would 
probably be a naval war, and the scene 
of action would be along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Our experience for the last 2 
years has shown their prophecy was not 
far wrong, for the progress of our defense 
in the present war has probably been in- 
terfered with by enemy U-boats and sub- 
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marines more on the Atlantic seaboard 
than any other section of the world. 

It is considered by many that if it ever 
becomes necessary to defend the Monroe 
Doctrine our South Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast States will furnish the rendezvous 
for our military activities, the loading 
place for our Navy supplies and the store- 
house for every implement of war, and 
that there should be no delay in provid- 
ing transportation facilities to the scene 
of operations, because speed, distance, 
and direct transportation are extremely 
vital factors in any defense program. 
But regardless of where the attack may 
be the proposed superhighway will mean 
extraordinary service from every stand- 
point in meeting the enemy anywhere 
on the Western Hemisphere. It will fa- 
cilitate the transportation and concen- 
tration of many essentials that will be 
indispensable should an attempt be made 
to attack the United States from any di- 
rection; it will afford easy access to those 
sections where our soldiers are trained in 
peacetime and assembled in wartime; it 
will afford better connection with muni- 
tion plants, iron and steel plants, storage 
plants, aircraft plants, and other sup- 
ply centers of war implements; it will 
furnish quick service in the delivery of 
coal, iron, and other materials to plants 
engaged in the manufacture of imple- 
ments of war; it will furnish an outlet 
for transportation from every section 
of the country to the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts and solve the highway prob- 
lem of transportation to Canada and 
Alaska on one end, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America on the 
other. It will mean that all the steel 
mills, munition plants, airplane fac- 
tories, packing plants, grain elevators, 
cheese factories, garment factories, and 
every other industrial and essential en- 
terprise will all be nearer the base of 
concentration of our Army and Navy. 
In addition to facilitating transporta- 
tion, it will make a tremendous contri- 
bution to the efficiency of our air forces 
by having runways or landing fields 
thereon at points at regular intervals to 
accommodate the landing and taking off 
of any type of airplane. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not see how the 
gentleman can neglect connecting the 
ports of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia with the industrial sections such 
as the New England States, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan. It strikes me that a good bit of our 
movement right now in this country is 
from those industrial sections to the 
ports I have mentioned. 

Mr. HARE. I agree with the gentle- 
man, but my thought has been that the 
delivery of material and equipment com- 
ing out of the plants may be made over 
our State highways or Federal-aid high- 
ways; but such highways would not be 
sufficient to carry the enormously heavy 
tanks and other machines of war. We 
therefore need a suverhighway system 
traversing the entire country of such 
character that should it be necessary in 
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time of war the heaviest tonnage could 
go over it without injury to the highway. 
I submit and I fully feel there will be 
additional auxiliary roads running out 
from the main circular highway to the 
points suggested if the general idea is 
approved by Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I hope 
the gentleman will make it clear that 
these highways he is suggesting here by 
these marks on the map are merely 
marks on the map; they are not pro- 
posed routes. Is that correct? 

Mr. HARE. That is correct, further 
than to indicate sections to be traversed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. For exam- 
ple, to illustrate what I am getting at, 
where the gentleman has marks in the 
western country, there are no highways 
there at all to speak of at the present 
time. The main arteries of trade on the 
main highways are not on the gentle- 
man’s map that you fix in these West- 
ern States at all. ; 

Mr. HARE. Wherever there is already 
a trail or highway constructed, that 
could be enlarged and put in shape to 
meet military necessities and where 
there is no road fitting in with the sur- 
veys to be made a new one can be con- 
structed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man, I am sure, would not want the peo- 
ple who live along the marks there to 
get the idea that the gentleman is pro- 
posing now to construct a highway in 
that particular area? 

Mr. HARE. That is correct, for if this 
proposal is approved the roadbed may 
be located 50 miles or more from that 
indicated on the chart, and it is not pro- 
posed to be a part of our present highway 
system. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. What the 
gentleman is talking about is a military 
road? 

Mr. HARE. That is the primary pur- 
pose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. And the 
roads will be located to fit into that idea. 
He has no intention of locating any roads 
any particular place? 

Mr. HARE. You are again correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Especially 
so far as the western part of the country 
is concerned. 

Mr. HARE. I submit that if anyone 
has a superhighway to locate which will 
meet the military necessities of this 
country to a greater and higher degree 
of efficiency than the one outlined, I 
will be glad to subscribe to the idea. The 
point I am making is that this country 
has reached a point in its history when 
military highways are absolutely essen- 
tial and we should begin to construct 
them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. One other 
question. Does the gentleman think 
that the military highway should be sep- 
arate from our regular commercial high- 
ways? 

Mr. HARE. Absolutely. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is the 
idea the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. HARE. Yes, decidedly. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It is a fact, 
however, that during this war our high- 
ways that have been constructed for 
commercial purposes have served the 
military purposes to a very great extent 
and a very good piece of work has been 
done on these highways so far as the war 
effort is concerned. 

Mr. HARE. I recognize that. They 
have rendered a wonderful service. 
What I am trying to emphasize is that if 
this country is ever invaded the high- 
ways that we have today would be of lit- 
tle value in serving our military forces, 
the Army, and equipment that would be 
essential for warfare.. This proposal, in 
addition, will provide landing places for 
airplanes and bombers of different types 
at irregular intervals throughout its en- 
tire length. 

Well-designed and constructed high- 
ways have always been considered an 
essential factor in war or a military 
campaign. History discloses that such 
highways have proven to be as effective 
in prosecuting and winning a war as 
other outstanding factors. The con- 
struction and maintenance of such roads 
date back to ancient and medieval days. 
They contributed much to the develop- 
ment and history of ancient Babylon, one 
time famous for its numerous military 
roads. One of the most celebrated high- 
ways of the world paralleled the southern 
boundary of the Assyrian Desert between 
Persia and Media as far as the Caspian 
Gates and then down the Parthian 
Mountains to Bactria. It is referred to 
by Greek historians as “the great mili- 
tary road” and is said to have been used 
by Alexander the Great in his expedition 
against the Bactrians. 

Although stone-paved roads were con- 
structed in Egypt, Cyrene, Crete, and 
other countries, the first system of paved 
highways for either commercial or mili- 
tary use was built by the Carthaginians 
when they developed a scientific formula 
and constructed a road system which 
was so complete and well arranged for 
military purposes the Carthaginians were 
able to defend themselves against all 
enemies for a period of more than 400 
years. It was here the Romans learned 
both the art and the value of paved roads 
in time of war. 

Probably one of the greatest engineer- 
ing accomplishments in highway con- 
struction is found in the Inca road of 
Peru which extended from Quito in Ecua- 
dor to Tucuman in Chile, a distance of 
over 4,000 miles in length. It traversed 
some of the most mountainous areas in 
the world, scaling mountain ranges 14,- 
000 to 15,000 feet in height, crossing can- 
yons thousands of feet deep, and travers- 
ing vast and burning deserts. Like the 
highway system here proposed, there 
were a number of branch or auxiliary 
roads leading off from the main line, one 
of which paralleled the western coast of 
South America for a distance of over 
2,000 miles. 
remarkable system of highways was used 
primarily by the ancient Peruvians for 
military purposes. We are told that 
throughout the system, sentry stations, 
watch towers, and forts were estab- 
lished. In addition there was a system 
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of signal fires and lights located in such 
a@ manner they could be used in trans- 
mitting messages from one end of the 
system to the other in an incredibly 
short time. Army supplies were stored 
at irregular intervals along the main 
road. To illustrate the rapidity of com- 
mercial traffic over this road, even before 
the use of wheeled vehicles, it is said that 
fresh fish could be caught in the Pacific 
and delivered to the Incan capital of 
Cuzco within 30 hours, a distance of more 
than 300 miles and over mountains 15,000 
feet high. 

Napoleon I is credited with inaugurat- 
ing the modern system of military high- 
ways in France and in countries con- 
quered by him, Perhaps the most fa- 
mous road to be constructed is what is 
known as the Simplon Pass over the 
Alps into Italy, constructed primarily to 
overcome the difficulties in leading his 
armies over the St. Bernard Pass in order 
to attack the Austrians 150 years ago. 
It is reported that over "30,000 men were 
employed at one time in the construc- 
tion of this road, which necessitated up- 
ward of 600 bridges and ascended a 
height of more than 6,500 feet. It was 
one of the great engineering accom- 
plishments of modern days and contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the success of his 
invading armies. This was well recog- 
nized by his enemies for after his down- 
fall, they attempted to destroy this high- 
way lest it should prove a monument 
that would outlive the fame of his mili- 
tary victories. 

Mr. Speaker, think of what would hap- 
pen to this country if there should be 
an attempted invasion. Suppose we had 
not succeeded in securing the good will 
of the people south of us and an invasion 
had been started from that section of 
the country 2 years ago, with our pres- 
ent transportation system. It could 
have been tragic, and preparation for 
the future from the standpoint of trans- 
portation cannot be inaugurated too 
soon. 

One of the first outstanding programs 
undertaken by Adolf Hitler in preparing 
for the Second World War was the in- 
auguration of a program providing for 
the construction of highways designed to 
meet the needs of speed of 100 miles per 
hour or more over long distances. His 
original plan called for a little more than 
4,000 miles of roadways suitable for fast 
military transportation purposes, but the 
program was later expanded to cover 
upward of 6,000 miles. 

This brings out the thought advanced 
a few minutes ago by the chairman of 
the Committee on Roads that the roads 
constructed in Germany by Hitler had 
little or no reference to the then exist- 
ing roads, although we are told they 
have other excellent highways in that 
country. 

These roads are separate and distinct 
from the long-established road-building 
policy of the Imperial Government and 
were designed from the standpoint of lo- 
cation to be of strategic military value, 
the standard width for such roads being 
80 feet, and constructed so as to carry 
the heaviest possible load at the highest 
possible speed. 
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THE ALASKAN HIGHWAY 


The construction of a highway from 
the United States to Alaska was. dis- 
cussed for quite a number of years, but 
no definite proposal for a route was made 
until about 1928, when Donald MacDon- 
ald, associate engineer of the Alaska 
Road Commission, proposed a road from 
Hazelton to Fairbanks. Mr. MacDonald 
organized an international highway as- 
sociation and obtained official support 
for the project from Mr. Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Premier 
Tomlie, of British Columbia, in 1930. In 
1938, the President, under authority pro- 
vided for by an act of Congress, ap- 
pointed five men to the Alaskan Inter- 
national Highway Commission, to coop- 
erate with a similar commission 
appointed by the Dominion of Canada, 
to study, survey, and locate what is now 
known as the Alaskan Highway. With 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor and the 
invasion of the Aleutian Islands by the 
Japanese, the necessity for the United 
States to build a military road to Alaska 
became evident. On March 6, 1942, the 
Canadian Government announced its 
approval of the recommendation of the 
Permanent Joint Board of Defense— 
United States and Canada—that a high- 
way be built, and accepted the offer of 
the United States to construct it. On 
the same date Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
addressed a request to the Federal Works 
Agency that the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration cooperate in the location and 
construction of the highway. 

Largely by the use of aerial recon- 
naissance, a route was quickly deter- 
mined to serve the dual purpose of a 
supply line to Alaska and a feeder road 
to a chain of airports established in 
1941 through Canada and Alaska by the 
United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments. Covering vast stretches of un- 
mapped wilderness, the 1,671-mile inter- 
national highway from Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
was opened within about 6 months, an 
engineering feat of first magnitude. Be- 
gun in March 1942, the road was ready 
by November for truck traffic over its 
entire length, 

THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Writing in the Geographic Review in 
January 1943, Mr. Wilkiam E, Rudolph 
said of the Pan-American Highway: 
“Most important of all strategic high- 
ways, from the long-time point of view, 
is that connecting the United States with 
Latin-American countries.” This system 
of routes designed to connect all the 
countries of the Americas will be, when 
completed, a means of knitting together 
these countries, facilitating the interval 
exchange of commodities and otherwise 
developing national economy. 

The first suggestion for a pan-Amer- 
ican system of highways was made at 
the fifth international conference of 
American States which met in Santiago, 
Chile, in 1923. A resolution of this con- 
ference called for an official pan-Amer- 
ican highway congress. This congress, 
comprised of engineers from 19 Latin- 
American nations, met in Washington in 
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1924. The Pan-American Highway was 
the inspiration of the group. A series 
of conferences, resolutions, official visits, 
and reconnaissances have followed. 

Until 1942, that part of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway located in Mexico and 
Central America, known as the Inter- 
American Highway, was being financed 
and built mainly by the countries 
through which is passes, but with tech- 
nical and financial assistance from the 
United States. Each affected country 
had constructed some part of the road. 
Three-fifths, or nearly 2,000 miles, of the 
approximately 3,400 miles of road from 
Texas to the Panama Canal had been 
opened for all-weather travel in un- 
connected sections. 

The completed highway will open up 
a large area of the North American con- 
tinent capable of producing many com- 
modities for which the United States has 
been dependent on the Far East—rubber, 
wool, hard rice, tea, cinnamon, cam- 
phor, quinine, copra, oils, varnish gums, 
abaca hemp, and others. Together with 
lateral roads that are developing from 
it, the highway will greatly stimulate 
the productive capacity of Central 
America and facilitate an exchange of 
production among the various Central 
American countries. 

In the Panama Canal Zone the Inter- 
American Highway connects with the 
Trans-Isthmian route between the 
terminal cities of the Canal, Cristobal, 
and Balboa, and also between.the two 
Panamanian cities of Colon and Pan- 
ama. Working day and night, the 
United States Public Roads Administra- 
tion completed, in 1942, two highways 
of great value to the defense of the 
Panama Canal, namely, the Trans- 
Isthmian Highway and the Chorrera- 
Rio Hato Highway, a section of the 
Inter-American Highway leading to im- 
portant air defenses for the Canal. 


THE BURMA ROAD 


Following the outbreak of the war in 
eastern China in July 1937, the Chinese 
Government determined upon the con- 
struction of a military road to Burma, 
The difficulties, however, seemed insur- 
mountable. Two routes were consid- 
ered, both necessarily crossing a number 
of mountain ranges separated by some 
of the deepest canyons in the world. 
The longer route was chosen because 
it could make use of about 263 miles of 
provincial road already constructed. 
The new sections were built through 
rugged mountain country. Within one 
40-mile stretch the.route dips from 7,200 
to 2,500 feet and rises again to 7,500 feet. 

With a subsidy amounting to less than 
$2,000,000 from the Central Government 
of China, the Yunnan Provincial govern- 
ment took charge of the construction of 
the road. Most of the work was done 
by the people of the Province, each coun- 
try being responsible for building its sec- 
tion of the road and furnishing its own 
quota of workers. The completion of the 
task was the more remarkable because of 
the lack of modern machinery. An 
American engineer studying the con- 
struction is said to have exclaimed, “My 
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God, they scratched these roads out of 
the mountains with their fingernails.” 

The wisdom of a planned international 
highway system as a basic part of a war 
program has been exemplified by the 
Burma Road. However, observers who 
have compared this road with finished 
sections of the Pan-American Highway, 
such as those in Peru and other Ameri- 
can republics, rate the Burma Road as 
really a back-country, grade D highway. 
Yet, in 1941, the Burma Road provided 
20,000 tons of vital military and hospital 
supplies per month for the fighting 
Chinese armies. 

When the Burma Road was first opened 
its capacity was limited to about 5,000 
tonsa month. Despite lack of machinery 
and equipment, lack of organization, 
technical difficulties, lack of fuel, inade- 
quate surfacing, and an unremitting rain 
of Japanese bombs, this artery continued 
to function until Burma was conquered 
by the enemy. Over this road moved 
strategic materials, such as tin, anti- 
mony, tungsten, wolfram, lead, quick- 
silver, tung oil, mica, acids, and TNT. 
Other items reported to have been 
trucked over the road included heavy and 
bulky material, such as iron, steel, rail- 
way parts, shipbuilding parts, and copper. 

Leaders of the United Nations have 
continually stressed the fact that the 
present world conflict is basically a war 
of transportation. Every medium of 
transportation is included in this battle 
line. These lines of communication are 
the very fiber of world strategy. And in 
the vast interplay of movement of men 
and machines on the global battle fronts, 
military highways, long and short, are 
playing a significant wartime role. 

Our final victory over Japan may be 
made possible by the long survival of 
war-torn China at the end of heroic 
supply routes sucii as the Burma Road 
and the reconstructed Silk Route. 

On the other hand, a North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance war correspond- 
ent from the southwest Pacific has 
pointed out that largely because of the 
failure to construct adequate military 
highways, the Japanese have recently 
been compelled to yield territory which 
they conquered, saying that during the 
major part of the ground fighting at 
Guadalcanal the Japanese had great su- 
periority in both manpower and fire- 
power, but for lack of useful roads 
through the jungle they were never able 
to deploy and maneuver effectively and 
were unable to bring their superiority to 
bear upon the point of attack. 

The Alaskan Highway and the Pan- 
American Highway will prove to be of in- 
estimable military value to the United 
States should an invasion of any kind be 
attempted, but so long as the connecting 
link between the two roads is not con- 
structed, they cannot reach maximum 
military importance, nor can they be of 
the greatest commercial value in peace- 
time. The proposed highway, or a road 
serving the same purpose, is indis- 
pensable, and our failure to construct it 
would be nothing less than an exhibition 
of bad faith in light of the interest we 
have manifested uv to-date in the con- 
struction of the two roads through our 
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neighboring countries to the north and 
south of us. 

In conclusion, may I say that so far I 
have endeavored to outline justifications 
for the proposed highway from the 
standpoint of a military necessity. 
Should opportunity afford, I shall at a 
later date undertake to justify its con- 
struction from the standpoint of both 
national and international economy. A 
number of us would like to see the pro- 
posal approved and construction begun 
at the earliest possible date because this 
war is not over; it has been going on in 
Europe for 4 years and if the European 
segment of the war continues for 4 years 
longer my prediction is we will be greatly 
in need of this highway. In the mean- 
time, we may be able to construct the 
entire road with prison labor and alien- 
enemy internees at a lesser cost than if 
delayed. Others feel that the proposal 
should be approved and surveys made in 
order that it may become a part of the 
post-war program. But regardless of 
whether the highway should be con- 
structed immediately or whether it 
should become a part of the post-war 
program we want to emphasize the dan- 
ger that may follow unnecessary delay 
in the consideration of the proposal. 

It will be observed that the main high- 
way and the suggested auxiliary roads 
will touch 32 of the 48 States and will, 
therefore, meet one of the military ne- 
cessities of practically every State in the 
Union and afford better transportation 
facilities in time of peace to practically 
every locality in the United States. 

The approval of this proposal as a part 
of any post-war program that may be 
evolved can well be justified from the 
standpoint of national economy. In the 
first place, it will furnish immediate em- 
ployment to several hundred thousand 
people following the war during the 
transition period when industry is being 
changed from a program of production 
primarily for war purposes to a program 
for the production of civilian goods. It 
will obviate the necessity of returning to 
former relief programs that contributed 
little or nothing to our national economy. 
On the contrary, it will be a business-like 
program and make a constructive con- 
tribution to the Nation’s wealth; it will 
help stimulate the spirit of personal 
business ambition and encourage private 
enterprise to provide additional post-war 
employment; it will in the meantime as- 
sist and encourage an additional post- 
war policy designed to encourage the 
establishment of new enterprises by per- 
sons who will be able to utilize and fur- 
ther develop the training and experience 
obtained in the war production program. 

It has been suggested from time to 
time that at least three superhighways 
be constructed to extend across the en- 
tire country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. I subscribe to the necessity and 
value of such a system but I submit that 
the circular proposal would serve the 
domestic needs of the United States to 
@ much greater extent and would have 
the added value of meeting our interna- 
tional requirements with the countries 
both north andesouth of the United 
States, and can be constructed with 
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about one-half the mileage: In other 
words, the proposed circular highway, 
including the six auxiliary roads can all 
be constructed with 10 percent less mile- 
age than that of any three coast-to-coast 
roads, and, in addition, include direct 
connection with the two international 
highways at the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. Further than that, the circu- 
lar highway including a similar addi- 
tional road running from one side of the 
circle near Chicago across the middle 
of the United States and connecting with 
the opposite side of the circle and the 
auxiliary road near Salt Lake City has 
only 80 percent of the mileage involved 
in the construction of any three coast-to- 
coast roads. 

I would like for it to be understood 
that I am not opposing the proposed 
three-road system but am endeavoring 
to show that the proposed circular sys- 
tem will give the same or better service 
with less mileage with a corresponding 
reduction in the cost of construction, 

This road will have the added value of 
connecting with Canada and Alaska at 
the north and the further value of con- 
necting with Mexico, Central America, 
and the South American republics. 

From the standpoint of economy, from 
the standpoint of meeting military de- 
mands, and from the standpoint of na- 
tional economy, this circular proposal 
meets all of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Roads. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Has the 
gentleman in connection with his state- 
ment about the economy of roads taken 
into consideration that only about 15 
percent of the travel in the country to- 
day is travel from coast to. coast, either 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic or from 
Mexco to Canada, that at least 85 per- 
cent of the travel today is short travel 
within say 100 to 200 miles around the 
larger cities? 

Mr. HARE. I am sure the gentleman 
from Utah is correct in his observation 
but what I have tried to emphasize is 
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that the suggested superhighway is pro-. 


posed primarily as a military necessity, 
brought about by the inadequacy of our 
present road system, despite its marvel- 
ous contribution to our national econ- 
omy, to meet demands and requirements 
in case of an invasion. I cannot get 
away from the idea that the objective of 
the next great war, which we hope will be 
long-delayed, will be an attempted in- 
vasion of the United States or the conti- 
nent of North America, and it is not too 
soon to begin preparations to meet the 
invader at the border. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman 


from Texas. : 
Mr,.POAGE. The gentleman’s present 
remarks emphasize something that has 
been going around in my mind since 
I have been looking at that map. Would 
it not be necessary to have some kind of 
superhighway down the Atlantic sea- 
board, because there are so many points 
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of strategic importance from New York 
to Washington and Norfolk where a 
landing could be made and, under that 
set-up, there would be no way of getting 
to any of those points with a super- 
highway. 

Mr. HARE. The point may be well 
taken, but I am not a military expert. 
I am not even an engineer, but the dif- 
ficulty in placing the road along the 
coast would be the danger of its de- 
struction by bombs coming from ships 
miles off shore, which would seriously 
interfere with our military program on 
land. My idea is that a cjrcular high- 
way as here proposed would be better 
and from that circular highway build 
the auxiliary roads out to the coast or 
the points of strategic importance sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Texas, I 
have no doubt that if this proposal is ac- 
cepted additional auxiliary roads will be 
constructed running to New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Norfolk, Wilmington, Savan- 
nah, and other points on the Atlantic, 
the Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GRANGER). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey {Mr. Powers] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


ARMY SERVICE FORCES 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
significant statement that came out of 
the Teheran, Conference was: made one 
evening last week by Premier Stalin. 

It was a simple statement, calm, plain, 
and as direct as the man who made it. 
It contained neither boast nor threat. It 
pointed not to the future but to an ac- 
complished fact. 

The marshal of the Red Army lifted 
his glass at dinner and drank a toast of 
gratitude to American supply. Without 
it, he asserted, “the United Nations never 
could have won the war.” 

In the midst of his great victory, Stalin 
was willing to share the credit with the 
millions of working Americans who made 
that victory possible. And he shared 
credit, at the same time, with that divi- 
sion of the American Army which many 
of us sometimes forget in our enthusiasm 
for front-line troops—the Army Service 
Forces. 

Without the brilliant planning, the 
skillful execution, the stupendous labor, 
the great daring ef Army Service Forces, 
victory on the Russian front still would be 
a long way off. Not only the Russian 
front, but every front—American; Brit- 
ish, Chinese, and French—is utterly de- 
pendent on this vast, world-circling or- 
ganization. 

This is a war of battle lines, assembly 
lines, and supply lines, and the supply 
lines are the longest in history. Wher- 
ever out soldiers and the soldiers of our 
allies fight, the Army Service Forces sup- 
ply them with all the ingredients of vic- 
tory. Theirsisan humble role. Theirs is 
the labor and the drudgery. Theirs is the 
task of getting the right number of the 
right men with the right amount of the 
right equipment to the right places at 
the right time. The field commander 
who makes an error of judgment and 
feels the battle turning against him may 
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attack again and attain his victory. If 
the Army Service Forces make an error 
of judgment that results in too little or 
too late, defeat is inevitable. 

So. I say, let us give to these soldiers 
of supply and to their great, hard-work- 
ing commander, the credit that is their 
due. Without detracting in the slight- 
est from the splendid achievements of 
our air forces and ground forces, let us 
see to it that the service forces receive 
their share of homage, too. 

It is fitting that Premier Stalin should 
have chosen the old city of Teheran as 
the scene of his terse but all-important 
tribute to American supply. 

For that ancient town for more than a 
vear has been one of the most important 
bases in the world, a base established and 
operated by Army Service Forces. There, 
on the road to Russia, American skill, 
American determination, American in- 
dustrial know-how and military genius 
have joined in formulating at least part 
of the pattern of victory. 

When the history of this war is written 
the importance of that base, halfway 
around the world, will assume its proper 
proportion, Teheran and the road and 
the railroad that pass through it have 
literally been the life line of the Red 
Army. And the job of pumping blood 
through that life line was the job of 
Army Service Forces. Premier Stalin at- 
tests the fact that it was a job well done. 

A year ago when the Russians were 
falling back and the Nazi Army was 
swarming across the steppes on its way to 
Moscow, a vast portion of the Russian 
war industry was overrun and destroyed. 
Then it was that the American Army 
Service Forces quickly stepped in, as 
they have stepped in so many other 
theaters of war, and turned a rout to 
victory. 

Packs of submarines prevented our 
sending munitions by the northern route 
to Russia’s, Arctic ports. The Black Sea 
ports were closed. Remaining open was 
one rocky, narrow road, 700 miles long, 
from Russia’s southern border to the 
steaming ports at the upper end of the 
Persian Gulf. There were a few docks, 
a few cranes, a few warehouses down 
there on the gulf. A rusty railroad 
wound its uncertain way over moun- 
tains and deserts into the tropic heat of 
the gulf ports. 

If Russia were to remain in the war, 
Russia must have help. And this 
breathless, blistering far corner of the 
world was the only gate through which 
we could offer our aid. 

The Army Service Forces saw another 
need for taking the long chance and 
took it. There was no time for detailed 
plans or for thoughtful preparation. 
Maybe it would be impossible to open 
the line. Maybe the quantity of mate- 
rial that could be shipped over this long 
route was too small to save the situa- 
tion. Maybe the difficulties were insur- 
mountable. Maybe the plan would be 
expensive, 

Call the decision reckless if you will. 
The situation was so desperate that only 
a reckless decision was possible. There 
was no time to figure out in advance the 
thousand intangibles that could lead to 
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failure or success. There was no time 
for anything except action; quick, de- 
cisive, all-out action. General Somer- 
vell and the Army Service Forces took 
that action. They did not delay a 
single second. They did not count the 
cost of success; they saw only the fear- 


ful cost of failure that they must avoid. 


Our supply lines to the far southwest 
Pacific, to India and China, to England, 
and the Mediterranean already stretched 
our shipping to the breaking point. But 
here was a challenge to our ingenuity 
that surpassed all the others. 

Our ships, sailing from American 
ports, must cross both North and South 
Atlantic Oceans. They must circle the 
tip of Africa and steam up the East Coast 
of that continent through the Indian 
Ocean, infested with Japanese raiders. 
They must enter the narrow waters of 
the Persian Gulf, traverse its length to 
the moldering ports on the marshy 
coasts of Iraq and Iran, then push over- 
land $00 long, hot miles to the Russian 
frontier. 

The total distance is 17,000 miles. 
Scoffers said it could not be done. But 
the Army Service Forces have been beset 
by the voices of scoffers and the taunts 
of second-guessers ever since they were 
organized. General Somervell and his 
staff have never had a single minute to 
spare on the luxury of deliberation. 
They have just had a job to do, and they 
have done it, and they have done it well. 

They did this job on the road to Russia 
and they did it magnificently. In co- 
operation with the Navy they pushed 
their ships up the steaming waters of the 
Persian Gulf to the few rotting piers in 
the ancient ports of Basora, Bandar, 
Shapur, Abadan, and Kharramshahr— 
names out of antiquity rather than out 
of any modern shippers’ guide. 

They tied up at the piers and began to 
unload. While truck companies rushed 
supplies north, companies of engineers 
began to rebuild the docks. Other engi- 
neers went to work on the road. Still 
others on the railroad. Heavier rails, 
heavier bridges, freight yards, locomo- 
tive shops sprang up. The Signal Corps 
of Army Service Forces began to putina 
telegraph and telephone system. The 
Medical Corps of Army Service Forces 
built hospitals and began the endless 
fight on malaria and other tropical 
diseases. 

Big cranes took the place Of small 
cranes on the docks. They soon were 
Swinging new locomotives down to the 
new tracks. A car shop was built almost 
overnight, and hundreds of freight cars 
a week took to the rails, laden with the 
implements of war. 

Great truck assembly plants sprang up 
on the desert and in the Tropic marshes 
along the gulf, and soon the trucks were 
rolling off the assembly lines. They, too, 
were loaded with munitions and guns 
and food and medical supplies. The 
great northern moyement had begun. 

Where three or four ships had berth- 
ing space a year ago, whole fleets sail in 
today. Where it took weeks to unload a 
single ship, now half a dozen ships are 
unloaded in a matter of hours. 
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It has been said that the operation is 
expensive. 

Of course it is. Measured in dollars, 
each shell exploded on the Russian front 
is an extravagance. Measured in terms 
of ultimate victory, in terms of American 
lives saved, in terms of days and weeks 
and months saved, the operation is dirt 
cheap. It is as fine an investment as we 
have made anywhere in this whole war. 

The important point is that we are get- 
ting results. We are getting such results 
that Premier Stalin’s one comment at the 
Teheran Conference was in praise of 
those results. Until today no one has at- 
tempted to list the amount of the sup- 
plies we have sent in or their variety. 

But I can give an over-all figure. 

Since General Somervell opened the 
Persian Gulf ports, he has sent into Rus- 
sia a million and a quarter tons of muni- 
tions. I repeat, a million and a quarter 
tons. 

You can translate that into more dra- 
matic statistics. You can translate it 
into the heroic defense of Stalingrad and 
the turn of the tide against the Nazis. 
Stalingrad was a triumph not of Rus- 
sian soldiers alone but of Russian sol- 
diers and American guns and shells. The 
tanks that routed the Nazis out of the 
Caucasus were American tanks. Many of 
the planes that blasted the Nazis from 
the bend of the Dneiper were American 
planes, assembled on the Persian desert, 
and the bombs they carried were Ameri- 
can bombs, transported the long, hard 
way, half around the world. 

Yes; Stalin knows. He knows that his 
soldiers, no matter how brave, would 
have been helpless without the aid of 
American industry and the aid of the 
Army Service Forces on the earth- 
circling rcad to global war. 

Not only in Russia but everywhere the 
men of the free nations are fighting, the 
Army Service Forces sustain them in 
their fight. In the hills of Burma it is 
the bulldozers of the Army engineers, who 
are part of A. S. F., that lead the way in 
building the link between China and our 
forces in India. In Alaska and in the 
southwest Pacific, in Africa, and in Italy 
and in England, the men of the Army 
Service Forces are keeping open the 
roads to victory and hauling the tools of 
victory. 

Whenever a plane takes off to blast our 
enemies, the gasoline that powers it has 
been secured and shipped and stored and 
preserved and guarded by Army Service 
Forces. Each bomb that falls is an Army 
Service Forces bomb. Each shell that 
bursts on a hostile strong point is an 
Army Service Forces shell. Each gun 
that fires, each tank that rumbles for- 
ward, each sack of cement poured into 
one of our own pill boxes comes from 
Army Service Forces. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
Army Service Forces are so extensive and 
so varied it is hard to catalog them. 
The A. S. F. not only designs our imple- 
ments of war, procures them from pri- 
vate industry or manufactures them 
itself, but it transports them and main- 
tains them and has them ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to go into the fighting 
lines. Once there, the A. S. F. repairs 
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them under fire, and in the end hauls 
- them away for salvage. 

It, too, is charged with the responsi- 
bility of feeding and clothing our indi- 
vidual soldiers, building their camps and 
posts, their airfields, hospitals, theaters, 
their sewers and roads and bridges and 
water supplies. They nurse the wound- 
ed and the sick—for the Medical Depart- 
ment is part of this vast organization— 
entertain soldiers when off duty with 
radio and motion pictures, maintain 
their morale, look after their spiritual 
needs through the Corps of Chaplains. 

The Finance Department of Army 
Service Forces not only pays the soldiers 
but pays all the Army’s other debts. 
The A. S. F. handles military traffic and 
maintains order through the new Corps 
of Military Police; it administer military 
justice. It handles all Army communi- 
cations as part of the Signal Corps; is 
responsible for protection against poison 
gas; it lays smokescreens; it operates 
military railroads; it transports men and 
materials; it keeps all Army records; it 
carries the soldiers’ mail overseas; it is 
responsible for collecting, classifying, 
and holding prisoners of war; it trains 
the men who establish civil government 
in occupied territory; it buries the Army’s 
dead. 

How gigantic the A. S. F. task has be- 
come can best be illustrated by compar- 
ing this war with World War No. 1. 

In 1918 we raised an army of 4,000,000 
men, : 

We now approach a total of 7,500,000. 

In the first war we sent 2,085,000 men 
overseas. 

Today the number of soldiers overseas 
is half a million higher. 

In 1918 we maintained a short shuttle 
service across the Atlantic to the western 
ports of Europe. Our troops fought in 
13 campaigns, 1 in Italy and the others 
on the short western front in France. 

Today our supply lines circle the globe, 
To date our troops have fought in the 
Central Pacific, the Philippines, the East 
Indies, Papua, New Guinea, Guadalcanal, 
the northern Solomons, Burma, the 
India-Burma frontier, China, the Aleu- 
tians, Egypt, Libya, Algeria, French 
Morocco, Tunisia, Sicily, Italy, and in the 
air offensive from England. They have 
been stationed besides in Alaska, Green- 
land, Iceland, in Arabia, the west coast 
of Africa, in South America, Australia, 
the Caribbean. Each campaign and 
each distant station requires its own sup- 
ply line. 

During the First World War we manu- 
factured 132,000 machine guns of all 
types. In 2 months recently we pro- 
duced 282,000. 

In the other war we produced a grand 
total of 80 tanks. In 2 months this year 
we produced 5,000. 

This month we built more planes than 
we did in the whole span of the first war. 

We are turning out 80,000 Garand 
rifles a month, 419,000 aerial bombs. 

No wonder Premier Stalin drank a 
toast to American production and to the 
men in industry and labor—and in the 
Army Service Forces—who have made it 
possible, 
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Not only all America, but all free, fight- 
ing men everywhere owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Lieutenant General Somervell 
and the officers and men who have made 
possible the triumph of American supply. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say 
a word in personal appreciation of the 
very excellent statement the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Powers] has just 
delivered to the House. It is a thrilling 
story of the achievement of the Army 
Service Forces. I particularly appreciate 
his reference to the brilliant achieve- 
ment of Lieutenant General Somervell. 
I am sure he will understand the pride 
that the people of my district and State 
exhibit in General Somervell’s brilliant 
leadership. He is a native of Arkansas, 
and I listened with great interest to the 
thrilling story which the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Powers] presented to 
the House today. I wish to thank him 
for it. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. POWERS. I deeply appreciate the 
remarks of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas. I cannot believe that the gentleman 
or anyone in his district is more proud of 
the achievements of Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell than the country as a whole. 
I wonder if the country at large realizes 
just what this man has done, the stupen- 
dous job he has done. I wonder if we 
realize that in tonnage and dollars and 
cents he has handled more than any 
other 10 large corporations in the United 
States combined in any 1 year. He has 
done a magnificent job. Weare all proud 
of him. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I am sure the country, as 
they read the words of the gentleman 
from New Jersey, will be thrilled by his 
inspired statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Arkansas has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Horrman asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp.) 


With- 
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Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on 
the subject of aviation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle. 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday next, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CuurcH] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO APPROPRIATE 
PUBLIC MONEY AND RESTRICT THE 
USES THEREOF 


Mr.CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
must not recess until its power over the 
purse strings of the people is protected. 
That power is seriously challenged right 
now, this week, in the Court of Claims, 
by Lovett, Dodd, and Watson, for whose 
salaries Congress denied appropriations, 
That challenge should be met and de- 
ferided with vigor, courage, and great 
ability by counsel whose appointment 
Congress must immediately authorize, 
before it recesses, because its counsel 
must be prepared before January 12, 
when the time expires for the filing of 
proper pleadings. Congress must not re- 
cess until that is done. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to talk today 
on the power of Congress to appropriate 
public money and to restrict the uses 
thereof. 

I arise again today in defense of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the age-old power therein conferred on 
the Congress—the elected representa- 
tives of the people—to appropriate pub- 
lic money and to restrict its uses. 

This power to appropriate public 
money and to provide for its uses is con- 
tained in article I, section 9, of the Con- 
stitution in the following words: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 


ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


And that power is nowhere limited in 
the Constitution except in section 8 
where it is provided that— 

No appropriation of money to that use 
(for the support of the Army) shall be for 
a longer term than 2 years. 


Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has for the first time 
recently stated in Butler v. United States 
(297 U. S., at pp. 65 and 66), with respect 
to this power of the Congress to appro- 
priate money, that— 

Since the foundation of the Nation sharp 
differences of opinion have persisted as to 
the true interpretation of the phrase. Mad- 
ison asserted it amounted to no more than 
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tion: that, as the United States is a Govern- 
ment of limited and enumerated powers, the 
rant of power to tax and spend for the gen- 
eral national welfare must be confined to the 
enumerated legislative fields committed to 
the Congress. In this view the phrase is mere 
tautology, for taxation and appropriation are 
or may be necessary incidents of the exer- 
cise of any of the enumerated legislative 
nowers. Hamilton, on the other hand, main- 
tained the clause confers a power separate 
and distinct from those later enumerated, 
is not restricted in meaning by the grant of 
them, and Congress consequently has a sub- 
stantive power to tax and to appropriate, 
limited only by the requirement that it shall 
be exercised to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States. Each contention 
has had the support of those whose views 
are entitled to weight. This court has no- 
ticed the question, but has never found it 
necessary to decide which is the true con- 
struction. Mr. Justice Story, in his Com- 
mentaries, espouses the Hamiltonian posi- 
tion. We shall not review the writings of 
public men and commentators or discuss 
the legislative practice. Study of all these 
leads us to conclude that the reading ad- 
vocated by Mr. Justice Story is the correct 
one. While, therefore, the power to tax is 
not unlimited, its confines are set in the 
clause which confers it, and not in those 
of par. 8 which bestow and define the legis- 
lative powers of the Congress. It results that 
the power of Congress to authorize expendi- 
ture of public moneys for public purposes is 
not limited by the direct grants of legislative 
power found in the Constitution. 


This great power to appropriate pub- 
lic money, for the first time authorita- 
tively decided in the case just quoted to 
be unlimited in the Congress was no ac- 
cident. Almost identical provisions are 
found in nearly all of the 13 State con- 
stitutions which antedated the Consti- 
tution of the United States and which 
were adopted at the suggestion of the 
Congress of the Confederation following 
the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Back of this great power is 
not only the experience of the English 
people with their arbitrary kings but the 
experience of the people of each of the 
Thirteen Colonies, at one time or an- 
other, with arbitrary and despotic gov- 
ernors sent to rule over them by either 
the English kings or by lord proprietors. 

As the great student of our constitu- 
tional history, John Randolph Tucker of 
Virginia, stated in the extract from his 
address on the floor of this House, which 
I quoted in my remarks on December 7, 
1943, this power over the purse has been 
proven necessary in the history of Anglo- 
American governments for the control 
of rulers and bureaucrats. The late ex- 
President of the United States, William 
Howard Taft, who later became Chief 
Justice of the United States and the only 
man in our entire history to have held 
successively the two highest offices in our 
executive and judicial branches of Gov- 
ernment, had this to say in his book, Our 
Chief Magistrate and His Powers: 

The power over the purse is, however, prac- 
tically the greatest power, and that Congress 
exercises without control by either of the 
other branches. * * * The legislative 
power to withhold appropriations is that 
which in the history of constitutional gov- 
ernment has always been the most power- 
ful agency in defense of the people’s rights. 
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a reference to the other powers enumerated . 
in the subsequent Clauses of the same sec- : 


MESSRS. LOVETT, DODD, JR., AND WATSON 


Mr. Speaker, it is exactly that legis- 
lative power “to withhold appropria- 
tions” that has been questioned by At- 
torney. General Biddle and by Messrs. 
Dodd, Lovett, and Watson. The appro- 
priation bill which became law on July 
12, 1943, did not attempt to remove Dodd, 
Lovett, and Watson, or any of them, from 
the public pay roll. The Congress with- 
held the use of that appropriation, or any 
other appropriation to make any pay- 
ments to any of these three. men after 
November 15 unless in the meantime they 
had been nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

There has been much misrepresenta- 
tion as to what Congress did do in the 
matter. I want to make it very clear that 
no action was taken by Congress to re- 
move any of these men from the execu- 
tive service. Congress, I believe, fully 
appreciates that it could remove these 
men only by impeachment. But Con- 
gress does not have to resort to impeach- 
ment proceedings. It resorted to the 
constitutional grant of power, older in 
its source than the Constitution itself, 
and exercised the right contained in that 
grant of unlimited control over appro- 
priations to withhold all appropriations 
for use in paying these three men or any 
of them unless certain conditions were 
met within the reasonable period be- 
tween July 12 and November 15. 

The Congress created each and every 
one of these executive agencies of Gov- 
ernment.* The Congress prescribed their 
duties and powers. In the exercise of its 
power to legislate, as granted in article 1 
of the Constitution, these powers may be 
as wide or as narrow as may suit the con- 
venience or even the whim of the Con- 
gress. It may prescribe conditions of 
public employment in these agencies and 
it did prescribe the conditions under 
which these three men could be em- 
ployed after November 15—namely, 
nomination by the President and con- 
firmation by the Senate. Those condi- 
tions have not been met. Under the con- 
stitutional right of the Congress, it had, 
in effect, notified all concerned in the 
terms of a public statute that all appro- 
priations made to pay these men were 
limited to November 15, and that none 
would thereafter be made to pay them 
unless such conditions were met of 
nomination by the President and con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

It is this power which has been chal- 
lenged by Dodd, Lovett, and Watson, with 
the encouragement and support of cer- 
tain persons in the executive branch of 
the Government. There was encourage- 
ment in the agencies themselves. Thé 
men in charge of these agencies em- 
ploying Dodd and Watson and the one 
employing Lovett knew on November 15, 
1943, that they had not been nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate and that there was no appropri- 
ation authority to pay them. Yet these 
men were permitted to keep on working, 
building up a claim against the United 
States and this in the very teeth of a 
statute enacted by the Congress many 
years ago which prohibits any agency 
of the Government from accepting vol- 
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untary services. This prohibition is con- 
tained in section 3679, Revised Statutes, 
as amended by section 3 of the act of 
February 27, 1906 (34 Stat. 49), now 
title 31, section 665, United States Code, 
as follows: 

Nor shall any department or any other 
officer of the Government accept voluntary 
service for the Government or employ per- 
sonal service in excess of that authorized by 
law, except in cases of sudden -emergency 
involving the loss of human life or the 
destruction of property. 


Mr. Speaker, the punishment for vio- 
lation of this statute is fixed therein and 
I quote: 

Any person violating any provision of this 
section shall be summarily removed from 
office and may also be punished by a fine 
of not less than $100 or by imprisonment 
for not less than 1 month. 


Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, before this 
issue is settled, the attorney whom I hope 
we shall employ to defend the rights and 
powers of the Congress, may be directed 
by us to proceed against those responsi- 
ble for the violation of the terms of the 
law prohibiting the acceptance of volun- 
tary services on behalf of the United 
States. Such proceedings may take the 
form of both a writ of quo warranto to 
try in the courts their rights to remain 
in office as well as criminal proceedings. 

But the violation of this statute is not 
all, Mr. Speaker. Section 3662, Revised 
Statutes—now title 31, section 6591, 
United States Code—provides that: 

All estimates for the compensation of offi- 
cers authorized by law to be employed shall 
be founded upon the express provision of law 
and not upon the authority of executive dis- 
tribution. 


Also, section 5 of the act of August 15, 
1876—19 Statutes at Large 169—now title 
5, section 45, United States Code, pro- 
vides: 

That the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment are hereby prohibited from employing 
any clerk, agent, engineer, draftsman, mes- 
senger, watchman, laborer, or other em- 
ployee, in any of the executive departments 
in the city of Washington, or elsewhere, be- 
yond the provisions made by law. 


Estimates were submitted by the agen- 
cies of Government employing Dodd, 
Lovett, and Watson sufficient to pay their 
salaries, but the Congress did not see fit 
under its constitutional power to appro- 
priate any money to pay these men any 
salaries whatever after November 15, 
1943. In order to secure any salaries 
after that date they must be nominated 
by the President and eonfirmed by the 
Senate. No office or employment had 
been theretofore fixed or created by stat- 
ute for any of these three men—and none 
could be in this Congress, it is safe to 
say. The only authority to employ them 
in the first instance was an appropria- 
tion sufficiently large to provide for the 
payment of their respective salaries. 
Such appropriation authority expires by 
operation of law and probably by the 
appropriation having been used or ren- 
dered unavailable after the expiration of 
the fiscal year for which made. In the 
appropriation act approved July 12, based 
on estimates contained in the Budget as 
presumably prepared in accordance with 
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. law, the appropriation authority for pay- 
ing these men in their present status 
ceased on and after November 15. They 
had to acquire a different status, that of 
having been nominated and confirmed, 
before any more appropriated money 
could be used to pay them any salary 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

Mr. Speaker, all these laws and more 
are involved in the suits filed on Decem- 
ber 3, 1943, by each of the three men in 
the United States Court of Claims, 
secking to defy the constitutional and 
legislative authority of the Congress, 
Attorney General Biddle having ex- 
pressed his opinion in favor of the 
claimed lack of constitutional authority 
of the Congress to withhold appropria- 
tions to pay Messrs. Dodd, Lovett, and 
Watson, has now suggested that Con- 
gress might provide its own counsel “to 
file a brief and to argue on behalf of 
the position of the Congress” in the 
Court of Claims. A copy of part of Mr. 
Biddle’s letter to the Speaker and to the 
Vice President appears in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REcorp of December 8, page 10401, 
as follows: 

I shall be glad to suggest to the court 
that anyone you may select be given the right 
to file a brief and to argue on behalf of the 
position of the Congress. I shall also be glad 
to confer with whomever you name for the 
purpose of working out the best procedures 
finally to dispose of these cases. * * * I 
regret that in these cases I find it impossible 
to advocate with conviction the views of the 
Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, unless we push through 
legislation this week for special counsel 


to represent Congress, we should remain 
in session during the Christmas week if 


necessary. It is already being proposed 
that Congress recess the latter part of 
this week until January 10 or 12. It is 
of the utmost importance that before 
January 12, 1944, when the time expires 
for the filing of the proper defense plead- 
ings in the Court of Claims on behalf 
of the power of the Congress that we 
be represented in such suits by an attor- 
ney of our own choice and by a man who 
knows the appropriation authority of the 
Congress, its history and purposes, 
backward and forward. This issue 
must not be lost through the failure of 
the elected representatives of the people 
to be properly defended. 

The public press recently reported, by 
what authority I know not, that the At- 
torney General had stated that a de- 
murrer would be filed so as to raise the 
constitutional questions as to the consti- 
tutional power of the Congress in the 
premises. I now and here, and most em- 
phatically, object to the filing of any such 
demurrer and litigating the issue there- 
on. Lawyers know that a demurrer ad- 
mits for the purposes of the case the 
facts well pleaded in the petition. I for 
one do not want these cases defended in 
any such manner. 

The Congress had each of these cases 
under investigation for literally months. 
Hearings were given these men. On the 
basis of such investigations and hear- 
ings, Congress concluded that these men 
held political views harmful to the basic 
purposes of our constitutional form of 
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government; that they belonged to, or 
had belonged to, organizations openly 
bent upon destroying our form of gov- 
ernment and our system of free enter- 
prise; and that we did not want these 
men on the public pay roll, boring from 
within and spreading their slimy doc- 
trines among their fellow employees of 
the Government. 

Each of these men made the record for 
himself. We are in possession of that 
record, or at least a part of it. I for one 
want the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as well as the Court of Claims, to 
have the complete record before them 
when the case reaches them for consid- 
eration and determination. I want the 
courts to know why Congress exercised 
its constitutional authority to refuse to 
appropriate public money to pay these 
men after November 15, 1943. We want 
no “You first, Alphonso” stuff in this de- 
fense. I want an able, unafraid, vigor- 
ous defense of the constitutional power 
of the Congress over the withholding of 
appropriations and over its power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of officers and 
employeés of the United States. 

January 12 will come almost immedi- 
ately after we return following the holi- 
days. Our counsel must necessarily have 
some time, with such assistance as we 
and employees of the various committees 
can give him, to prepare himself on the 
facts in these cases. He will probably 
want to file a general denial, a “traverse,” 
I believe it is called in the Court of 
Claims, and force each of these cases to 
a hearing on the facts for the record in 
the courts. We should act now so that 
such counsel can be selected before we 
leave for the holidays. The time will be 
too short for action by Congress before 
January 12 after we return and our coun- 
sel will not have time in that event to 
do any preparatory work on the cases be- 
fore filing the appropriate defense 
pleadings. 

Mr. Speaker, Messrs. Lovett, Dodd, and 
Watson are represented by the Washing- 
ton law firm of Covington, Burling, 
Rublee, Acheson & Shorb in the United 
States Court of Claims, a court held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to be a “legislative court.” 

The Acheson of this law firm filing 
the suit for these three men contesting 
the power of Congress to provide in an 
appropriation act that public moneys 
could not be used to pay them any sal- 
aries on and after November 15, 1943, 
unless they were nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, is 
Assistant Secretary of State Acheson and 
the former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Acheson. He is also the Ache- 
son who was appointed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle as chairman of his commit- 
tee on administrative law. This com- 
mittee brought in a draft of a bill ap- 
proved by Acheson which would confirm 
and approve the Frankfurter theory of 
government that the bureaucratic agen- 
cies of Government should not be re- 
viewed by the courts in any effective 
manner, thereby confirming the present 
state of chaos and anarchy in adminis- 
trative agencies permitting, I repeat, no 
effective review of government by 
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bureaucratic decree and _ regulation, 
This bill is now pending before the Com. 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House. 

Also, this Acheson is a brother of Pro. 
fessor Acheson, of George Washington 
University, who was a student of Harold 
Laski at the London School of Economics 
for several years. Laski was the social- 
istic secretary of Prime Minister Mac. 
Denald, of England; a well-known so- 
cialist of England; and a friend and col- 
laborator of Frankfurter. Acheson of 
this law firm is known to be a friend and 
admirer of Harold Laski. 

Attorney General Biddle has expressed 
the opinion that Congress had no such 
constitutional authority as was exercised 
in the above-referred-to appropriation 
act denying the use of public money on 
and after November 15, 1943, to pay the 
salaries of these three men unless they 
were nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Normally, under the applicable stat- 
utes, it is the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office to defend suits against the 
United States in the Court of Claims and 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Normally, under the appropriate 
statutes, it was the duty of the Attorney 
General to prosecute suits for frauds 
against the United States. However, in 
the cases of the Teapot Dome scandal, 
Congress did not have sufficient con- 
fidence in the then Attorney General 
Harry Daugherty and his staff to permit 
him to prosecute the Pan Petroleum and 
Sinclair Oil Co. cases, and Secretary of 
the Interior Fall and Doheny, who were 
involved in the Teapot Dome scandals. 
Congress enacted a special statute to pro- 
vide that former Senator Pomerene, of 
Ohio, and now Mr. Justice Roberts should 
prosecute both the civil and criminal 
cases arising out of that scandal, and 
they did so. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
should take like action because the pres- 
ent Attorney General Biddle is not com- 
petent in this case and does not even 
wish to defend Congress in the exercise 
of its constitutional rights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CuHurcH] be permit- 
tei to address the House for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
the circumstances of this case, where the 
constitutional authority of the Congress 
over public money is involved, the Con- 
gress should, before January 12, enact a 
similar statute to provide that special 
counsel should defend these suits in the 
Court of Claims and in the Supreme 
Court, if necessary, to protect that con- 
stitutional power. The power over the 
public purse is the greatest power which 
a free people may have for the protec- 
tion of their liberties. During the long 
ages of Anglo-American government it 
has been the power of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of England and 
of the United States over the purse- 
strings of their Government which has 
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ernments. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. 
league. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that Congress should employ 
private counsel, and I intend to vote for 
a resolution such as that if it comes up. 
I also agree with the gentleman’s propo- 
sition as to the liberal construction of 
the power of the purse. I do not agree 

th the limited theory which some 
other people, notably the Attorney Gen- 
eral, apparently seem to entertain. But 
the Attorney General has the right; he 
even has the duty, if he honestly dis- 

rees with that interpretation which the 
‘entleman puts upon the power of the 
purse, to so state and to decline to take 
a legal position in which he does not be- 

ve. Ido not agree, therefore, that any 
punitive action is in order against any 

icials who are expressing honest 
loubt as to a constitutional question. 
Constitutional writers agree that if a 
President or any executive officer be- 
lieves an act of Congress is unconstitu- 
tional it is his duty to disobey that act 

nd obtain a determination by the 

courts of the constitutionality of the 
law. That has occurred several times in 

iw history, notably in the case of Jeffer- 
on’s refusal to obey a subpena in the 
Burr case, and also in Johnson’s refus.l 
to obey the Tenure of Office Act. Al- 
though I find it perfectly consistent to 
believe in the good faith of the Attorney 
General and also the various department 
heads, I agree with the gentleman as to 
the interpretation of the law. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement that he will insist on 
appointing special counsel for Congress 
n this important matter. I thank the 
entleman for his contribution. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think we should. In 

; case is involved not only the par- 
ticular case cf these three men, but the 
broad prerogatives of Congress, and not 
only the prerogative of this Congress 
but of succeeding Congresses, and it is 
the duty of Congress, both the present 
Congress and the Congress of the future 
to defend its own power and prerogative 
against any other department of the 
Government. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr.MUNDT. I want to say I find my- 
self in rather complete agreement with 
the gentleman .from Pennsylvania that 
the Attorney General is quite within his 
rights to follow the compunctions of his 
con science wherever they happen to lead 
in the dictates of his judgment. Know- 
ing the Attorney General’s position 
makes it all the more reasonable why 
Congress should follow the suggestion 
you have just recommended and arrange 
for our own counsel. I certainly agree 
that this is really an historical case 
because it is going to determine whether 
or not the Congress, which has the right 
to appropriate money, also has the right 
to withhold money. And unless we have 
the right to withhold appropriations, the 
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I yield to my col- 
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power to make them is of small conse- 
quence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Courcu] may address 
the House for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- - 


man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
spoken about this matter. Have you in- 
troduced any bill or resolution to em- 
ploy counsel? 

Mr. CHURCH. I have devoted much 
time to the preparation of a bill, but 
it is my thought that such a bill should 
be brought in through our colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Judge Kerr, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, or the chairman of either the 
Committee on Appropriations or the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When are we going 
to get it so that we can vote on it? 

Mr. CHURCH. I hope the bill will 
come in tomorrow or the next day. I 
understand the Committee on Appro- 
priations is meeting again tomorrow to 
consider, perhaps, recommendations 
from its subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Judge 
KERR. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] be permit- 
ted to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp and include 
therewith an article entitled, “Six Ways 
to Make Peace,” written by Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer and appearing in the New York 
Post today, December 14, 1943. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, for some 
reason some mothers of soldiers and 
some soldiers are concerned that they 
may not get to vote. I hope that imme- 
diately we may pass the bill or a bill that 
every soldier in the armed forces every- 
where may vote. I do not care whose 
name is on the bill. I do not care which 
political party has the bill. I hope that 
we will not get to the point where we 
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will wonder what will happen to this 
community or that community as to the 
method. The big thing is that every 
soldier may know now and that his par- 
ents and friends may know that each 
and every soldier may vote. They should 
know it and know it now. Let us not be 
disturbed as to who may influence his 
vote. His vote is his sacred right and the 
soldier may be depended upon to do 
straight voting. He shoots straight. As 
to how he votes is his own business. But 
he must be allowed to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from 
the Chicago Daily News and another 
from the Daily Calumet of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to address the House on 
Thursday of this week for 30 minutes, 
following the disposition of all business 
and any other special orders that may 
have been entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

KENTUCKY ELECTION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to renew a request which 
has been made to me many times, that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rossion], who had so much to do with 
the recent election in Kentucky, some 
time in the immediate future tell the 
House some of the facts in connection 
with that election; that he give us some 
idea of the arguments that were used, 
both from the public platform and in 
the newspapers, against the Republican 
candidate; that he tell us something of 
some of the stories that were circulated 
down there. In short and in brief, that 
he give us an account from the home 
front of just what happened in Kentucky, 
because there has been an attempt to 
make us believe that the election was 
not a repudiation of the New Deal. 

This request comes not from two or 
three on the minority side, but from 
many Members on that side, and I am 
sure it would be very instructive to many 
Members on the majority side. 

I hope the gentleman will favor us soon 
with an account of that election. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HorrMaAn] has expired. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
‘ingly (at 2 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, December 15, 1943, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3843. A bill to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Gold Star Mothers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. J, Res. 206. Joint resolution to assist in 
making additional manpower available dur- 
ing the war emergency and for 6 months 
thereafter, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JARMAN: «+ 

H. Res. 380. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the second 
intermediate report (H. Rept. No. 862) of the 
Select Committee to Investigate Executive 
Agencies, for the use of the committee; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 3844. A bill for the relief of Henry O. 
Heuer; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3845. A bill granting a pension to Lula 
Alice Parr; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


4069. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County, 
Calif., opposing the passage of House bill 
3018 and Senate bill 1257, permitting the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase pri- 
vately owned land in unlimited quantities 
under the guise of increasing food produc- 
tion; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

4070. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Carl 
Lippman and 30 other St. Louis citizens, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 2082, 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4071. Also, petition of Edw. L. Korkain 
and 30 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082, which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4072. Also, petition of E. N. Peter and 30 
other St. Louis citizens protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4073. Also, petition of the American Legion 
Post, No. 299, and signed by 30 St. Louis 
citizens, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082, which seeks to enact prohibi- 
tion for the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4074. Also, petition of the Mayfair Hotel 
ana signed by 30 St. Louis citizens, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 2082, 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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4075. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of em- 
ployees of the Southwestern Portland Cement 
Co. of El Paso, Tex., urging “freezing” of 
pay-roll deductions under the Social Security 
Act at present levels; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1943 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, author of liberty, 
we thank Thee this day for the wise and 
brave men who brought to the cradle of 
our infant Nation their gifts of unselfish 
devotion. We give Thee thanks for the 
clear vision of our forefathers who, when 
their own crimson sacrifice had broken 
the hateful chains of tyranny, refused 
to accept the coercive reins of even a 
benevolent government, setting the 
rights of the people above the rights of 
governors who are but the servants of 
freemen. We hail with joy the safe- 
guards they erected, guaranteeing that 
in the sanctity of his person and the roy- 
alty of his convictions “man is man, and 
who is more.” As we boast of these deeply 
grounded rights, which are the bul- 
wark of our freedom, may we not lean 
upon them for selfish safety but con- 
stantly strengthen them by the same 
self-giving to the Nation’s weal which 
marks for our immortal gratitude those 
who in dark and doubtful days pledged 
their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor to 
maintain the rights which are our heri- 
tage. 

As soldiers of the common good deliver 
us from any thought or action which is 
treason against the freedom wrought for 
us by the founding fathers. Give truth 
to our words, sincerity to our hearts, and 
courage to our deeds in these times which 
are testing as by fire the treasure be- 
queathed to us. So may we in our day 
make patriotism beautiful with loyalty 
and dedication. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. H11t, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Monday, December 13, 1943, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he also announced that 
on December 3, 1943, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts 
and joint resolution: 

S. 630. An act to amend section 107 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, to change the 
terms of the District Court for the Middle 
District of Tennessee; 

8.759. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Tennessee to hear, determine, 
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and render judgment upon the claim of W. I. 
Dooly; 

S8.'770. An act for the relief of Eddie Percle; 

S. 862. An act for the relief of the Grafton 
Boat Works; 

S.950. An act for the relief of the Milford 
Trust Co. and Blanche R. Bennett, as admin- 
istrators of the estate of Charles E. Reed, 
deceased; 

8.1008. An act for the relief of Gerald G. 
Wocds; 

S.1246. An act for the relief of Ervin §s. 
Finley; 

S. 1309. An act for the relief of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc.; 

S. 1382. An act for the relief of certain offi- 
cers and employees of the Foreign Service of 
the United States who, while in the course of 
their respective duties, suffered losses of per- 
sonal property by reason of war conditions; 
and 


8. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to provide for 
the appointment of a National Agricultural 
Jefferson Bicentenary Committee to carry out 
appropriate exercises and activities in recog- 
nition of the services and contributions of 
Thomas Jefferson to the farmers and the 
agriculture of the Nation. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Andrews 
Austin 
Bailey 
Ball 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bone 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Burton 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capper 
Caraway 
Chandler 
Chavez 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, Mo. 
Connally 
Danaher 
Davis 
Downey 


Ferguson 
George 
Gerry 
Gillette 
Green 
Guffey 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hayden 
Hill Smith 
Holman Taft 

Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
La Follette Truman 
Langer Tunnell 
Lodge Tydings 
Lucas Vandenberg 
McCarran Van Nuys 
McClellan Wallgren 
McFarland Walsh, Mass. 
McKellar Walsh, N. J. 
Maybank Wheeler 

Mead Wherry 
Eastland Millikin White 
Ellender Moore Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Matoney], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DanrEt], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEp- 
PER! is absent on official business, holding 
hearings in Mississippi. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Briso], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Reynoutps], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEwart], and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. WaGNeER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucG- 
HAM! is detained on public business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. ArKen], the Senator from 
Minnesota [| Mr. Surpsteap], and the Sen- 


Murdock 
Murray 
Nye 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 
Radcliffe 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
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ator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Witey] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent because of public 
matters. 

The Senator from Delaware 
Buck] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 1576) to provide for the ex- 
tension of certain oil and gas leases. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3598) 
making appropriations to supply defici- 
encies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Cannon of Missouri, Mr. Wooprum, Mr, 
LupLow, Mr. Snyper, Mr. O’NEaL, Mr, 
Rasaut, Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, Mr, 
Taser, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, Mr. LAMBERT- 
son, and Mr. Powers were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R: 
3611) to authorize the appointment of 
court reporters in the district courts of 
the United States, to fix their duties, to 
provide for their compensation, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
he two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Sumners of Texas, Mr. Hosss, and Mr. 
Hancock were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the’following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 2887. An act to fix the price of crude 
petroleum and its derivatives and fixing a 

rity formula; and 

H.R.3760. An act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present, in the name of Congress, a 
Distinguished Service Medal to Lt. Gen. 


Thomas Holcomb, United States Marine 
Corps. 


(Mr. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 

S. 1544. An act authorizing the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of certain 
auxiliary vessels, landing craft, and district 
craft for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; 





H. R. 255. An act for the relief of Col. 
E. H. Tarbutton; 

H. R. 302. An act for the relief of Robert 
Griffin; 

H. R. 977. An act for the relief of Clare A. 
Miller; 

H. R. 1879. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Estell Proctor; 

H. R. 1640. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
J. D. Price; 

H. R. 1933. An act for the relief of Ronald 
A. Cox; 

H. R. 2080. An act to provide temporary 
additional pay for equipment maintenance 
for each carrier in Rural Mail Delivery Serv- 
ice; 

H. R. 2545. An act for the relief of Samuel 
J. D. Marshall; 

H. R. 2641. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain lands for ad- 
dition to the Sequoia National Park; 

H. R. 3039. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
C. W. Selby; 

H. R. 3299. An act for the relief of Victor 
H. Loftus, disbursing clerk, American Em- 
bassy, Mexico, D. F., Mexico; and 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper observance of the one hundred 
and fifty-second anniversary of the adoption 
of the first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, known as the Bill of Rights. 


EXPRESSION BY DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ON ANNIVERSARY OF PEARL HARBOR 
OF SOLIDARITY WITH THE UNITED 
STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following radiogram from 
the presidents of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Dominican 
Republic, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the REecorp: 


{Translation ] 


Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The Senate and Chamber of Deputies of 
the Dominican Republic in joint session to- 
day unanimously approved a_ resolution 
sponsored by the Honorable President Tru- 
jillo on the first anniversary of the treach- 
erous Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. It 
has just commemorated the day by reaffirm- 
ing the solidarity of the Dominican Republic 
with the United States of North America 
and by affirming the faith of the Dominican 
people in the final victory of the United Na- 
tions. With this high motive, we have the 
honor to greet you and through you the 
honorable representatives of that great Na- 
tion which maintains with such glory and 
honor the highest ideals of liberty and justice 
for all the peoples of the earth. 
M. DrJ. TRONCOSO DE LA CONCHA, 
President of the Senate. 
PoRFIRIO HERRERA, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


LAWS OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS IN VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Two letters from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant, to law, 
copies of legislation enacted by the Mu- 
nicipal Councils of St. Croix, and of St. 
Thomas and St. John, V. I. (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF DEFENSE 
WORKERS 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the first quarterly report of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion on the education and training of de- 
fense workers, covering the period from 
July 1 to September 30, 1943 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

Two letters from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
lists of papers and documents on the files 
of the Departments of War (11), Navy (2), 
and Interior; Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent (Office for Emergency Management), 
Federal Security Agency, National Housing 
Agency, and the War Manpower Commission 
(National Youth Administration) which are 
not needed in the conduct of business and 
have no permanent value or historical inter- 
est, and requesting action looking toward 
their disposition (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed 
Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BrEWsTER members 
of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the State Aeronautical 
Commission of Colorado protesting against 
Congress taking any action upon legisla- 
tion giving to the Federal Government reg- 
ulation and control over intrastate air com- 
merce until the conclusion of the present 
war; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Ernest Folkerts, of Mount Olive, Ill., remon- 
strating against the imposition of taxes 
on nonbeverage alcohol, so that such alco- 
hol may continue to be used in certain ex- 
tracts and medicine at present ceiling levels; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 

8.1546. A bill to amend an act relating 
to the incorporation of Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., approved April 8, 1864; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 599); 

S. 1554. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to change the name of Conduit Road 
in the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 4, 1942; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 600) ; 

8.2199. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act in relation to taxes and tax sales 
in the District of Columbia,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1898, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 601); and 

H.R. 3691. A bill to permit the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and use of certain pipe 
lines for steam-heating purposes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 602). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

S. 1543. A bill to provide for payment of 
mustering-out pay to members of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 603). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

S. 1578. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act relative to restrictions applicable 
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to Indians of the Five Civilized Trites in 

Oklahoma,” approved January 27, 1933; with- 

out amendment (Rept. No. 604). 

REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S.1593. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
and assigns of WidOw Cesaire De Blanc; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1594. A bill for the relief of Dr. Joseph 
H. Plant; to the Committee on Finance. 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1595, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN NATIVES 
OF INDIA 


Mr. LANGER. I introduce a bill to 
permit approximately 3,000 natives of 
India who entered the United States 
prior to July 1, 1924, to become natu- 
ralized. I request that the bill be ap- 


propriately referred. 
The bill (S. 1595) to permit approxi- 


mately 3,000 natives of India who en- 
tered the United States prior to July 1, 
1924, to become naturalized, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in this 
connection I desire to say that I think 
it is peculiarly appropriate on the one 
hundred and fifty-second anniversary of 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights to re- 
call that America has been the haven of 
free institutions and the asylum for the 
disowned and oppressed of the human 
race. In view of this noble heritage of 
our great democracy it would seem in- 
congruous indeed to find that people 
from India, who have entered the United 
States and lawfully resided for periods 
of 15 to 25 or more years, engaging in 
the free and legitimate pursuit of life 
and sharing in the blessings as well as 
difficulties peculiar to this land, are sub- 
jected to a legal discrimination that 
denies them the privilege of naturaliza- 
tion. 

More than 25 percent of the people 
from India in the United States have 
been married to native-born American 
citizens and have raised families. Their 
wives and children are American citi- 
zens by birth. 

Since these Indian residents have vol- 
untarily given up their former domiciles 
and cast their lot for better or worse with 
the land of their adoption, in the name 
of human justice-and American sense of 
fair play, it is only just that they be 
granted the right to become naturalized 
and saved from discriminating limita- 
tions due to the national-origin clause, 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H. R. 2887. An act to fix the price of crude 
petroleum and its derivatives and fixing a 
parity formula; to the Committe on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R.3760. An act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present, in the name of Congress, a 
Distinguished Service Medal to Lt. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb, United States Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


MUSTER-OUT PAY TO MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 1543) to provide for payment of mus- 
tering-out pay to members of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


IMPORTATION OF GRAINS AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS FOR LIVESTOCK AND POUL- 
TRY FEED—AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDREWS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) to 
permit the importation from foreign 
countries free of duty, during a period 
of 90 days, of certain grains and other 
products to be used for livestock and 
poultry feed, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—AMENDMENT PERTAIN- 
ING TO SUBSIDIES 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to Senate bill 1458, the 
so-called subsidy bill, and ask that it be 
printed, printed in the REecorD, and lie on 
the table. The amendment proposes, in 
substance, a compromise on the ques- 
tion of subsidies and the provision of 
money sufficient to pay all subsidies ex- 
cept the subsidies on beef and the pres- 
ent proposed subsidy on milk, which are 
outlawed, with‘some additional margin; 
a total sum of not to exceed $600,000,000 
being allowed for 1944. That sum is 
based upon a plan of having subsidies 
paid only when they support prices an- 
nounced and maintained for the farmers, 

I may say that I have mot secured the 
agreement of any Senator, or of the com- 
mittee, to this amendment. The Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
meet tomorrow to vote on amendments 
and on the bill itself, and I hope that 
possibly this compromise may be satis- 
factory to a majority of the committee 
and to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Panking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed and to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 


| posed by Mr. Tart to the bill (S. 1458) to: 


continue the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as an agency of the United Siates, 
to revise the basis of annual appraisal 
of its assets, and for other purposes, is 
as follows: 


On page 5, strike out all of line 16 after 
the colon, and all of lines 17 to 25, inclusive; 
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also, on page 6, lines 1, 2, and 3 to the colon 
in line 3, and insert: “Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall apply to payments made 
to the shippers of commodities or others to 
cover the increased costs of transportation 
resulting from the war emergency. 

“In order to secure the maximum necessary 
production of agricultural commodities in 
the calendar year 1944, the Administrator of 
the War Food Administration shall, as soon 
as practicable after the passage of this act, 
list and announce such support prices as he 
finds necessary pursuant to the provisions of 
section 4 of Public Law No. 147, approved 
July 1, 1941, as amended, and of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended. 
Whenever any such support price has been 
announced, the Administrator shall maintain 
such price in the open market throughout 
the United States (unless the support price 
is limited to particular marketing areas, in 
which case he shall maintain such price in 
such areas), either by regulations fixing 
prices or by causing actual purchases to be 
made by some agency of the United States 
Government. No maximum price heretofore 
or hereafter established for any commodity 
shall be below the support price therefor so 
announced, or below the prices specified in 
section 3 of Public Law No. 729, approved 
October 2, 1942. In any case in which a sup- 
port price for an agricultural commodity is 
announced and maintained, and a fixed maxi- 
mum ceiling is prescribed for the sale by 
processors and distributors of any article 
processed from such agricultural commodity, 
the War Food Administrator may direct the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to pay to the 
processor or distributor of any such article an 
amount per unit of the processed article 
(without relation to the profits of such proc- 
essor or distributor) for the purpose of re- 
ducing the margin between the producer and 
the consumer, provided that such margin is 
reduced by the amount of the payments made 
per unit by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
may accomplish the same purpose, when it 
purchases any agricultural commodity, by 
selling such commodity to the processor to be 
used solely for the purpose of processing, 
without affecting the general market price 
for such commodity. No support price shall 
be announced for beef cattle or calves or the 
products thereof, and no subsidy therefor 
shall be payable in connection therewith, but 
nothing shall prevent the control of beef and 
veal prices by the regulation of the margins 
of processors and distributors, and by ration- 
ing. No subsidy shall be paid on liquid milk 
unless in any particular area a support price 
is announced and maintained to the pfro- 
ducers of milk within that area, in which 
case payments may be made to the distribu- 
tors of milk within such area under the 
authority hereinbefore conferred as if such 
distributors were processors of milk, in order 
to reduce the margin in the price of milk 
between the producer and the consumer, 

“The total payments made to processors 
and distributors in the calendar year 1944 
pius all losses taken by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation during said calendar year, under 
the provisions of the preceding paragraph, 
shall not exceed $600,000,000.” 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE—LIMIT OF EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the follow- 


. ing resolution (S. Res. 220), which was 


referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized by Senate Resolution 46, agreed 
to January 14, 1943, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to hold hear- 
ings during the Seventy-eighth Congress, is 
hereby increased by $5,000. 
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sUBSIDIES—LETTER FROM MRS. MARY 
WRIGHT JOHNSON 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received from Mrs. Mary Wright John- 
con, chairman for the District of Co- 
jumbia of the National Organization of 
the Women’s Economic Council, a state- 
ment in opposition to the subsidy pro- 
cram, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Our understanding is that subsidies are to 
prices lowered to the consumer without 
to the producer. If there are to be sub- 
; the owners of small properties should 

included as producers because under price 
cs ruled by O. P. A. rents receivable are 

t far below monthly carrying costs to the 

;, including aged persons who have in- 
ed their life savings in this form of small 
port for their old age; investors to whom 
he Government appealed to provide small 

mes for defense workers; and boys on the 
attle front who arranged for their families 
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ve with relatives and rent out their small 
nes. All of these owners are losing their 
rties under O, P. A. rent regulations, 

e regulations seemingly having been writ- 
1 by persons opposed to individual owner- 
hip of property. One of the men who wrote 
these regulations published a book in 1931 
in which he stated he was “against the Con- 
stitution of the United States because it 
was written by property owners.” Insofar as 
I know he is still in the Rent Regulation Di- 
v n of O. P, A. at $6,500 a year; so young he 
uld be on the battle front with your boys 
and mine. All our early Americans became 
property owners as quickly as possible—that 
is what made America. When a family own 
t ground they are loyal citizens, taking 
pride in the ownership of that home and 
Cc 
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king for the best interests of the country, 
inited front without communistic tenden- 
Owners who have been forced to take 
the losses under O. P. A. rent ceilings should 
be recompensed from the date these ceilings 
I me effective. Defense workers or others 
] by high wages under so-called patriot- 
ism should out of these high wages pay their 
( living costs whether rent or food. 
Shelter and food hit the pocketbook, that is 
why so many persons try to make another 
I n take the loss. 

An argument used in behalf of food sub- 
sidies is that we are unfair to our men in the 
a d forces unless we have these food sub- 

That cannot be true, These men are 
not in a position to strike for higher wages 
thus lessen and weaken the war front. 
They would unquestionably prefer that each 
person on such wages pay their own costs in- 
d of increasing taxes through subsidies, 
ior future generations of their children and 
dchildren to meet. 
cown inflation is for each person to pay their 
costs, not to get high wages and then 
have small property owners or the people 
ugh added taxes paid the Government, 
pay his legitimate living expenses so he or 
g will have more money to throw away, 
is causing inflation. 

The Women’s Economic Council, a steadily- 

g'owing national organization of housewives, 
pposed to food subsidies and against 
ther invasion, under the guise of war 
‘ gency, of the rights of our farmers and 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY—STATE- 
MENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE 


| Mr. HAYDEN asked and obtained leave to 
_printed in the Recorp a statement by 
the Secretary of State dealing with the good- 


The way to keep. 
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neighbor policy, and also an article on the 
same subject published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of Wednesday, December 15, 1943, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


TAXATION TO CREATE JOBS—RADIO FO- 
RUM DISCUSSION BETWEEN SENATOR 
O’MAHONEY AND C. W. HAZELETT 


[Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a discussion on 
the National Radio Forum between Senator 
O’Manoney and C. W. Hazelett, on the sub- 
ject Incentive Taxation as a Means of Creat- 
ing Employment, and the introductory state- 
ment, which appear in the Appendix. ]} 


SENATOR McKELLAR’S VOTING RECORD 
ON LABOR LEGISLATION 
[Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement of 
his voting record on labor legislation as a 
Representative and a Senator from 1914 to 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS BY PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE AND LETTER FROM RAIL- 
ROAD EXECUTIVES 
{[Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a summary of 

findings by the President’s Committee on Pair 

Employment Practice on hearings concerning 

southern railroads, and a letter from railroad 

executives protesting against the findings, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


FUTURE LAND AND WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT—ADDRESS BY MICHAEL W. 
STRAUS 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 

titled “Future Land and Water Develop- 
ment,” delivered by Hon. Michael W. Straus, 

First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, be- 

fore the National Reclamation Association, 

Denver, Colo., October 28, 1943, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 


OUR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH—AR- 
TICLE BY DR. JOSEPH F. THORNING 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “The United Americas,” written by Dr. 

Joseph FP. Thorning and published in the 

Catholic Courier Jubilee magazine, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


O. P. A. REGULATION OF STOCKMEN AND 
FARMERS—LETTER FROM LEE A. SNY- 
DER 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a letter from Lee 

A. Snyder, of Fairbury, Nebr., expressing dis- 

approval of certain requirements of the 

O. P. A., published in the Fairbury (Nebr.) 

Journal, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WAR PROFITEERS—EDITORIAL FROM 
WASHINGTON POST 
{Mr. OVERTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp’an editorial en- 
titled “War Profiteers,” published in. the 
Washington (D. C.) Post of December 15, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF DISCHARGED 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the care and 
treatment of discharged veterans of this 
war is a matter which concerns the Con- 
gress in a major way. 

The American Legion recently con- 
ducted a survey which disclosed rather 
shocking conditions, conditions reported 
by Commander Atherton of the Ameri- 
can Legion. I ask unanimous consent 
that Commander Atherton’s statement 
may be printed in the Recorp together 
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with the letter of Jack Williams, depart- 
ment adjutant for North Dakota, ad- 
dressed to me, enclosing Commander 
Atherton’s statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF NoRTH DAKOTA, 
Fargo, N. Dak., December 10, 1943. 
Hon. GERALD P. NYE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are enclosing a state- 
ment issued by our national commander, 
Warren H. Atherton, dealing with the con- 
dition which exists at the present time rela- 
tive to the care and treatment of dis- 
charged veterans of World War No. 2. 

It ‘s my conclusion that the reason for all 
this confusion is the lack of coordination be- 
tween the War and Navy Departments and 
the Veterans’ Administration. It is my fur- 
ther conclusion that an office of Assistant Ad- 
jutant General should be created; that the 
sole responsibility of that office should be to 
obtain the hospital and medical records; that 
by regulation or law it be made mandatory 
that the hospital and medical records be 
transferred with the man as he is trans- 
ferred from cone hospital to another by the 
War Department. If that were done, much of 
the time delay and the confusion which is 
preventing the proper adjudication of the 
claims of these men would be eliminated. 

We find, in many cases, that a discharged 
veteran has been hospitalized in several hos- 
pitals. Upon his return home, when he files 
his claim with the Veterans’ Administration, 
they cannot rate his case or put him on a 
compensation basis until all these records 
have been assembled. 

You will recall, I am sure, that this same 
condition existed in the Allotment Division 
until a separate unit was set up, whose sole 
responsibility was allotments. Today the Al- 
lotment Division is functioning in a very 
efficient manner. 

There is another very serious matter that 
I wish to bring to your attention. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration, whose job it is to han- 
die the claims of these men who are dis- 
charged from the service, is not on a war- 
time basis. I believe that it should be and 
that all priorities for personnel, material, 
equipment, and supplies should be imme- 
diately made available to it. Without such 
priority, another bottleneck would soon de- 
velop. 

In North Dakota we have 165 American Le- 
gion posts, each with an active service officer. 
When a man returns from the service to his 
home, he is immediately contacted, and every 
aid is extended to him such as assistance in 
filing his papers and an explanation of the 
benefits to which he is entitled under Gov- 
ernment laws and regulations. However, we 
can go just so far. Our work will be of little 
value if the Government agencies whose job 
it is to look after these men are jammed and 
unable to consider the claims for a period of 
6 to 8 months because it takes that long a 
time to assemble the records. 

This is the beginning of a very serious sit- 
uation. It is a problem that Congress should 
remedy before it develops the proportions of 
a national scandal. 

Very truly yours, 
JACK WILLIAMS, 
Department Adjutant. 





DELAYS IN CLAIM SETTLEMENTS Hotp Up Arp 
TO WarR’s DISABLED—LEGION Survey DIs- 
CLOSES SHOCKING CONDITION—ATHERTON 
Fires REPortT WITH CONGRESS—ACTION BY 
DEPARTMENTS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 
Situation in nutshell: One thousand five 

hundred and thirty-seven cases of delay 
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compiled in survey; 34 States covered; 15 
specific instances cited. 

Average time of delay per case, 3 to 4 
months. 

Maximum time of delay found, 11 months. 

Representations by department com- 
manders to Members of Congress asked now. 


STATEMENT BY WARREN H. ATHERTON, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, ON 
RESULTS OF SURVEY OF WORLD WAR NO, 2 
CLAIMS 


A telegraphic and air-mail survey of 
American Legion service officers on pending 
World War No. 2 claims show that there has 
been and still is considerable delay from the 
time these men are released from service, file 
their claims, and receive the first check in 
settlement thereof. This delay is attributa- 
ble to a number of circumstances according 
to these service officers. Some States report 
no undue delay, but most of them have 
cases of record filed 3 to 7 months ago and 
not yet settled. The American Legion feels 
that all Government agencies concerned 
should coordinate their activities to the end 
that men and women released from service 
because of disabilities shall not be subjected 
to inconvenience, embarrassment, and, at 
times, distress, because their claims for dis- 
ability cOmpensation are not settled 
promptly. The American Legion has clearly 
in mind that a great number of these claim- 
ants have been in service for several months, 
have become incapacitated in training or 
combat, and are now back in civil life or 
back in hospitals and institutions, because 
the armed services has no further use for 
them. While in service they made allot- 
ments to their dependents to which was 
added the Government allowance. This 
Feenefit is discontinued in each case upon 
discharge. Having no other income, the dis- 
abled dischargee must rely on financial as- 
sistance from private or charitable sources. 
Such a situation, especially for the combat 
disabled, should not be tolerated. Based 
upon the findings of the survey Just com- 
pleted and upon the experience of the or- 
ganization in claims and _ rehabilitation 
fields, the following recommendations are 
made by the American Legion to the Federal 
Government: 

1. Every serviceman whose disabilities or 
physical condition are reparable should be 
retained to the armed services to receive the 
maximum benefits of hospitals and medical 
care. If there is need for further convalescent 
or institutional care, the liaison between the 
Army and Navy on the one hand and the 
Veterans’ Administration on the other should 
really function and be applicable in each case. 
Men should not be returned to civil or State 
authorities unless so desired expressly by the 
folks at home. 

2. The Veterans’ Administration hospital 
bed capacity, especially for the nervous and 
mental cases and the tuberculous patients, 
should be enlarged so that all those released 
from service and in need of further care may 
be accommodated. The American Legion is 
committed to the proposition that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration be a war agency for the 
duration of hostilities and 6 months there- 
after, to assure its proper place in the priori- 
ties rating for construction material, equip- 
ment, personnel, and supplies. 

3. As a direct contribution to the informa- 
tional and advisory service to prospective dis- 
chargees, the Veterans’ Administration should 
have contact representatives at the larger 
discharge centers, especially those handling 
combat troops. 

4. To obviate delays in adjudicating claims 
for obvious and indisputable disabilities, the 
War and Navy Departments should permit the 
assignment of Veterans’ Administration 
rating boards at the larger discharge points 
or demobilization centers. 
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5. Mustering-out pay in amounts depend- 
ent upon length of service should be made 
available with a portion payable at discharge 
and the balance within 30 and 60 days there- 
after. The national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion testified before a Senate com- 
mittee on such a proposal December 1, 1943. 

6. The furnishing of medical and clinical 
records from service hospitals at which the 
disabled person may have been treated be- 
fore he reached the discharge center must be 
speeded up. It is understood that such 
records may be essential in the adjudication 
of many cases, but in many others they would 
contribute little or nothing to the identifi- 
cation and evaluation of the disability caus- 
ing discharge. Another bottleneck was 
found in the furnishing of photostat copies 
of induction or enlistment examination re- 
ports. As the result of a former survey made 
by the American Legion the War Department 
was furnished with findings upon which offi- 
cials took action. It has been reported that 
this bottleneck is now eliminated and that 
requests for these photostat records will be 
handled within 5 days from date of receipt. 

7. The present arrangement of sending 
records and reports of disabled dischargees 
to the nearest regional office of the Veterans’ 
Administration should be changed so that 
these records are dispatched promptly to the 
Veterans’ Administration office having juris- 
diction in the man’s home State. This 
change may require Veterans’ Administration 
contact people at the different discharge 
points as recommended above. 

8. The lack of sufficient trained personnel 
in the adjudication field is a cause of delay 
in handling these cases in most stations. 
The manpower situation is recognized, but 
yet the Legion cannot refrain from urging 
and exhorting the Veterans’ Administration 
to authorize the additional help requested by 
field offices, and to immediately step up re- 
cruitment and training programs for this 
purpose. 

9. Some service officers have reported the 
lack of complete and clarifying instructions 
from the central Office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to the regional offices on the 
adjudication of the new claims has been an 
element of delay. Certainly this should be 
overcome immediately. 

10. Each claim is assigned a C number or 
claim number. So far this is done by the 
central office. Complaints have come in that 
the delay in assigning these numbers has 
held up adjudication of cases for as long as 
2 or 3 weeks. The Legion feels this is an 
administrative problem that could and 
should be met and solved right now. 

11, The present fiscal arrangement whereby 
disbursement on vouchers and rolls certified 
by the Veterans’ Administration are made 
at disbursing offices, one in each Federal 
Reserve district, also contributes to delay 
the issuance of the initial check and settle- 
ment of the claim. Up to about 8 years ago 
the Veterans’ Administration had its own 
disbursing officers. Reverting to that ar- 
rangement now should serve to expedite 
the payment of individual and new claims. 

These conclusions rest upon observations 
sent in by trained service officers in 34 States. 
They cited by name and number (if as- 
signed) 1,537 cases of disabled men. It is 
understood that many cases may require de- 
velopment of pertinent information, but that 
should not be permitted to slow down the 
whole rating machinery. Another factor 
cited is that of settling the question of 
waiver of premiums on insurance during 
period of total disability. Also the payment 
of insurance benefits and pension to the de- 
pendents of those dying in service. The jur- 
isdiction over both these is in central office, 
and the many delays reported call for prompt 
improvement in the system of disposing of 
these cases. 
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There may be many other considerations 
touching upon the broad question of delays 
in the settlement of disabled veterans’ claims, 
The American Legion submits, however, that 
if all Government agencies concerned would 
redouble their efforts to effect complete co- 
ordination, much will have been accom. 
plished toward the goal sought by the dis. 
chargees themselves, their folks at home, 
their representatives, and the Federal Goy. 
ernment. 

Attached hereto are brief summaries of 
cases taken from those submitted in the 
survey. They illustrate many of the points 
set forth above. 

Related to this question are those other 
important programs of employment and un- 
employment protection. As to these, the 
American Legion has proposals which ars 
being introduced in Congress and on which 
further detailed data will be given, 


SPECIFIC INSTANCES 


Case 1: In this claim the veteran served 
honorably in the Navy from March 4, 19332, 
to February 8, 1938. He reenlisted on May 
4, 1938, and was honorably discharged on 
medical certificate on account of active tu- 
berculosis, incurred in line of duty, on April 
6, 1948. The Form 526 was received in an 
office of the Veterans’ Administration on April 
21, 1943, and it has not been adjudicated 
as yet on account of the fact that complete 
records have not been received from the 
Navy. Contact was made with the adjudi- 
cation officer about the delay in this claim 
on October 22, 1943, and again on November 
29, 1943. 

Case 2: This veteran was discharged insane, 
unable to sign his discharge. Claim was 
filed April 12 and we have not yet been able 
to get this veteran examined. While it is 
true that the Veterans’ Administration wrote 
to the sister and a service officer, no letters 
were written to either or anyone in the 
months of September and October. Request 
was made for an attendant by this office on 
August 2 and the Veterans’ Administration 
under date of November 9 finally complied 
with this request and wrote the veteran. 

Case 3: This boy enlisted on July 13, 1940, 
and was declared unfit for service on January 
13, 1948, with this notation: “Patient was 
struck in the head while in combat against 
the Japanese in Guadalcanal, penetrating 
wound right parieto-occipital region produced 
by grenade. Diagnosis: hemiplegia, spastic, 
left.” He was honorably discharged on 
Cc. D. D. July 3, 1943, and his claim was filed 
the same date. He was rated 50 percent dis- 
abled October 25, 1943, and advised of this 
rating on November 4, 1943, with rating effec- 
tive from July 5, 1943. Vocational rehabili- 
tation recommended. 

Case 4: Claim was filed in this case July 3. 
The case file was transferred to central office 
for consideration by the Veterans’ Claim 
Service on October 6, 1943. One reason for 
the delay in this particular case is that the 
veteran had a claim pending for Officers’ re- 
tirement pay which had to be disposed of. 

Case 5: This claimant was discharged from 
the hospital on August 16, 1943, and on No- 
vember 11, 1943, an office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration had to make a second request of 
the War Department for a medical report, 
He was examined at a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital and some adjustment was 
made, 

Case 6: This claimant was discharged 
August 15, 1942, from the Army Nurse Corps, 
and claim was filed February 4, 1943. Re- 
ports from the Adjutant General's Office for 
which requests had been made several times, 
were not received until the latter part of 
August 1943. The decision has been deferred 
until completion of the requested neuropsy- 
chiatric examination by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 
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Case 7: This veteran was discharged from 
service July 27, 1943, with a diagnosis of 
dementia praecox, paranoid, The handi- 
cap estimated by the rating board is 100 
nercent. Action toward releasing payment 
on the veteran’s behalf apparently is not to be 
expected until the facility is informed of- 
ficially with respect to the character of the 
eteran’s discharge. It seems quite evident 
that this veteran served honorably, but the 
Authorization Unit has refused to release the 
payments until officially reported that dis- 
charge was honorable. 

Case 8: Discharge from service in this case 

s effected July 26, 1943. Decision by the 

iting Board on October 7, 1943, recognized 
he veteran’s entitlement to pensionable rat- 
i for weak feet. Release of payments in 
this case, as in the case’ to which reference 
is made immediately above, awaits the re- 
ceipt of official information of the man hay- 

r been discharged honorably. 

Case 9: Claim for pension was filed by this 
veteran at the time of discharge on June 11, 
1942. Before conducting the studies the 
medical authorities thought it advisable to 
I 
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have a social-service investigation made. It 
eems probable that another 3 or 4 months 
will elapse before a decision can be effected 
in the circumstances that exist, due to the 
accumulated load and number of orders for 
investigations, 

Case 10: Claim was filed June 17, 1943. 
Several follow-ups by a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility have not brought the receipt 
of War Department reports. 

Case 11: This veteran enlisted October 25, 
1941, and was honorably discharged on C. D. D. 
December 23, 1942. Form 526 was received 
in an office of the Veterans’ Administration 
on January 4, 1943. On January 5, 1943, 
service records were requested from the 
Adjutant General’s Office and were received 
in this office on February 19, 1943. Under 
date of April 10, 1943, the rating board re- 
quested supplemental service records from the 
Adjutant General’s Office which were re- 
ceived in the Veterans’ Administration on 
May 7, 1943. A second supplemental Adju- 
tant General’s report concerning alleged 
treatment at Fort Custer was requested May 
10, 1943, and on June 14, 1943, a third sup- 
plemental report of clinical records of treat- 
ment at Fort Custer was requested. Com- 
plete records of the claimant’s treatment at 
Fort Custer were received in the Veterans’ 
Administration on July 26, 1943. August 3, 
1943, an examination and psychiatric social 
history were requested by the rating board 
and the latter was received on September 12, 
1943. Then on September 14, 1943, the rat- 
ing board requested an examination based 
upon psychiatric social report. The claimant 
Was examined at a Veterans’ Administration 
facility on October 14, 1943, and report of 
this was received November 15, 1943, in the 
regional office. On November 20, 1943, the 
rating board rated the claim and granted 
service connection for a nervous condition, 
incompetent, and in need of a guardian. On 
account of the claimant’s having been de- 
clared incompetent, chief attorney requested 
that a fiduciary be appointed under date of 
November 24, 1943. No check has been issued 
as yet. 

Case 12: In this case the veteran, totally 
blind, was discharged from an Army hospital 
on June 30, 1943; the Army service records 
were not received in the regional office un- 
til the week of November 22, 1943; there- 
fore, the veteran has not as yet, and prob- 
ably will not for 30 days, receive the pension 
check to which he is entitled. 

Case 13: This veteran was discharged from 
service March $1, 1943. Form 526 was sub- 
mitted to the Veterans’ Administration on 
August 9, 1943. The regional office has 
only a dummy file on this case. The prin- 
cipal folder was sent to the Index Division, 
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Office of Chief Clerk, on August 9, 1943, for 
the reason that, in addition to the veteran's 
service in the Navy in World War No. 2, he 
had also had peacetime service in the Army, 
just prior to World War No. 2. Under date 
of September 14, 1943, the Chief Clerk ad- 
vised the regional office that the veteran’s 
file was being referred to the insurance 
claims council for attention to the veteran's 
claim for waiver of premiums. 

Case 14: This veteran was discharged from 
service on March 4, 1943. He has been granted 
service connection for tuberculosis, pulmo- 
nary, active, under date of May 5, 1943, and 
has been rated 100 percent from March 5, 
1943. His claim file was sent to the director 
of insurance on September 25, 1943, for ac- 
tion on a question of entitlement to waiver 
of premiums. The file has not been returned 
to this date, November 26, 1943, and no action 
has been reported by the insurance claims 
council. 

Case 15: A recent survey of State hospitals 
for the insane in northern California alone 
showed 100 discharged veterans of World War 
No. 2 being confined therein because of lack 
of beds in Veterans’ Administration facilities. 


POST-WAR PLANS OF THE RAILROADS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a recent 
survey to determine what the railroads 
of the country are doing now to meet 
wartime emergency demands, and what 
they plan to do about passenger busi- 
ness in the post-war period, discloses 
some findings which indicate a signifi- 
cant travel trend for Americans. 

Conducted by Railway Age, magazine 
of the railroad industry, the survey cov- 
ered major roads in all sections of the 
country, and is published in the fifth 
Passenger Progress Annual in its Novem- 
ber 20 issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the findings, 
which will be of interest to the Congress 
and especially to the Senate committee 
now devoting itself to post-war plan- 
ning, may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

1. POST-WAR PLANS 


The railways are determined to fight with 
every weapon at their command to take as 
large a share as possible of the post-war 
passenger traffic. Without minimizing in any 
way the seriousness of the competition they 
will encounter, they are optimistic as to their 
chances of success. 

For example, one railway executive said, 
“Passenger revenues are so vital to us that we 
have prepared to tackle post-war competition 
and fight it tooth and nail. Our competi- 
tors, who are gleefully anticipating a walk- 
over as far as taking profit away from the 
railways is concerned, are in for a most 
unpleasant surprise.” 

Said another, “We were suffering materially 
from airplane competition prior to the war, 
but I do not expect it to be much worse ‘1 
the post-war period, because I hope to combat 
such competition with streamlined trains, and 
I am confident that we can hang onto a 
considerable share of the business,” 

Post-war plans are threefold: 

(a) New equipment 

The railways recognize that present pas- 
senger equipment is outmoded and they are 
planning to replace it with modern light- 
weight equipment just as soon as possible 
after the war. Many of the roads stated def- 
initely that they plan to buy up to the limit 
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of their financial ability. Some commenis 
were: 

“Everyone on this railway is unreservedly 
in favor of lightweight equipment for pas- 
senger trains. We will never buy another 
heavyweight car.” ‘ 

“We will give the traveling public what it 
wants—streamlined trains and plenty of 
them.” 

“The reaction of the public to streamliners 
has been astonishing. One of our trains has 
Jumped to earnings of over $9 per train-mile. 
All reservations on several others are sold 
for the next 6 weeks. Another train has more 
than doubled its earnings. We are definitely 
‘lightweight minded.’ ” 

“The public reaction to streamliners has 
convinced us that these trains are the an- 
swer to retaining our mass transportation 
business. We envisage fleets of coach 
streamliners at frequent intervals.” 


(0) Speed comfort and fares 


A majority of the railroads favor reduc- 
tions in fares after the war. Many would 
like to make these cuts immediately rather 
than to wait or to make a series of small 
reductions. 

Rail executives contend that in normal 
times railroads surpass airplanes and motor 
vehicles im passenger comfort, but they in- 
tend to increase the advantage they have in 
this respect after the war. Nearly all of 
them also feel that definite improvements 
in train speeds are possible. Some opinions: 

“We can and will make our trains more 
comfortable and this applies to everything 
from a local all-coach train to the extra-fare 
trains.” 

“We had a maximum speed of 100 miles 
per hour on our streamliners before the war, 
and I do not think this speed will be exceeded 
in the post-war period. However, by im- 
provements in operating methods and by 
taking out curves I believe our schedules 
can and should be shortened.” 

“We have plans for increasing the speed 
of all our trains. This increases the desir- 
ability of rail versu$ bus travel and dimin- 
ishes the advantage the planes have.” 

“The present snail’s pace of some trains 
will have to be improved—by days, not 
merely by hours.” 

“Since the horse-and-buggy days no rail- 
road has needed passenger stations every 
few miles. I can envisage such trains that 
would stop only, say, every 75 miles along 
the main line and be day runs, giving many 
of the local communities fast schedules to 
connect with the fast through trains.” 

“My own preference is for an immediate 
slice in coach rates to 144 cents per mile and 
a reduction in first-class rates to 214 cents 
per mile.” 

“I make the radical but eminently sound 
statement that coach fares should be a flat 
1 cent per mile. Merely nibbling at fares 
will do no good.” 

“Speed is a potent weapon against com- 
petition and by speed I mean an over-all 
schedule of at least 70 miles per hour. 
Nothing less will suffice, and the railways 
who do not wish to build up their track to 
permit such speed might just as well get 
out of the passenger business.” 

“I am all for standardizing equipment 
to reduce costs, but let’s get the standard 
the passenger wants instead of what some 
designer thinks he ought to have.” 

(c) Advertising 

The remarkable response to their patriotic 
and institutional advertising during the war 
has convinced the railroads that they have 
too long ignored the sales potentiality of ad- 
vertising. Virtually all officials replying to 
the survey indicated that they expect to con- 
duct far more voluminous and effective ad- 
vertising than ever before in order properly 
to merchandise the new trains, lower fares, 
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higher speeds, and extra comfort of the post- 
war period. 


2, WARTIME ACHIEVEMENTS—TROOP MOVEMENTS 


Within 3 weeks after Pearl Harbor, more 
than 600,000 troops had been gathered from 
all sections of the country and sent to the 
Pacific coast on troop trains, This was one 
of the greatest emergency mass movements of 
troops in history. 

During the first 19 months of the present 
war, the railroads have handled 21,754,305 sol- 
diers in organized movements. This com- 
pares with the 19-month period which com- 
prised the entire duration of the last war, 
during which time 8,874,708 soldiers were 
moved. 

Between December 1941 and July 1943, an 
average of 100,000 soldiers per day was han- 
died on American railways in organized 
movements. 

Comparative equipment requirements for 
troop movements during the first 19 months 
of this war and the like period of World War 
No. 1: 359,253 coaches and sleepers now, 
136,376 in 1917-18, 173,799 freight and bag- 
gage cars now, 34,784 a quarter of a century 
ago. 

In this war, troop movements constitute 
19.1 percent of the total railway passenger 
miles as compared with 8.6 percent in the 
last war. 

On the average, an organized troop move- 
ment originates somewhere in this country 
every 5 minutes, day and night, and every 5 
minutes 150 troops entrain and another 150 
detrain on United States railroads. 

Transport of troops is being facilitated by 
the building of 1,200 triple-deck troop sleepers 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co. These were in addition to the 107 parlor 
cars and 153 obsolete sleeping cars Pullman 
converted into triple-tier sleepers exclusively 
for troop movements in 1942. 

In the First World War only 25 percent of 
the troops were moved in sleeping cars. Now 
Pullman is. handling nearly 66 percent of 
the troop traffic. 

Up to October 1, 1943, 15,000,000 soldiers 
were transported in Pullmans in organized 
movements. This is nearly double the num- 
ber of troops carried in Pullmans and coaches 
combined in World War No. 1. 

In the first 8 months of this year 6,536,000 
troops were moved in Pullmans compared 
with 4,312,000 in the same period of 1942. 
This is an increase of 52 percent. 


3. WARTIME ACHIEVEMENTS—PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


A record of 80,000,000,000 passenger-miles 
is expected to be reached by the railroads 
during 1943. This exceeds by more than 50 
percent the 53,675,562,000 passenger-miles re- 
corded in 1942 and the previous high of 46,- 
847,534,000 miles set in 1920. The 1920 record 
Was surpassed in the first 7 months of this 
year when 47,950,173,000 passenger-miles were 
produced. 

These records not only show that the rail- 
roads have been doing a tremendous job but 
also a highly efficient one because they have 
available about one-third less cars now than 
they had in the last war. 

About half of the Pullman cars and a 
third of the railway-owned coaches are de- 
voted entirely to troop movements. 

In order fully to utilize passenger-carry- 
ing equipment, cars are loaned by owning 
roads to roads needing them. This program 
is operated under the supervision of the 
Association of American Railroads and at 
present an average of 3,300 cars per day is 
operating on other than owner roads. 

Nearly half of Pullman's fleet of 7,000 cars 
is constantly engaged in group troop move- 
ments. Pullman passenger-miles are run- 
ning just over 2,000,000,000 per month and 
it is expected that the total will reach 25,- 
000,000,000 or more for 1943. This would be 
31 percent above the all-time high of 19,000,- 
000,000 passenger-miles established in 1942. 
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Streamliners are doing more than their 
share of transporting wartime passengers, 
Though no new streamlined trains have been 
put into service during the year, these newer 
trains spend less time in the repair shops and 
are in almost continuous use. Most of these 
trains are earning from 200 to 300 percent 
more than in pre-war years. 

Streamliners of the Burlington, Rock Is- 
land, and Chicago & North Western-Union 
Pacific Roads are transporting approximately 
250,000 passengers annually between the two 
vital war production centers of Denver and 
Chicago. 

Streamliners are carrying between 3,000 and 
4,000 people daily between Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. Traffic on the Chicago & North 
Western’s four Hiawathas alone is up 60 per- 
cent, with an average daily load of 1,862 
people during August, 

Sample percentage increases in passenger 
traffic during 1943 as compared with 1942: 
Pennsylvania, 55; New York Central, 56; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, 63; Southern, 65; 
Florida East Coast, 164; Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, 216. 

Sample percentage increases in passenger 
revenue this year over last: Boston & Maine, 
45; Pennsylvania, 62; St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, 69; Pere Marquette, 90; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 110; Northern Pa- 
cific, 131. 

Sample percentage increases in passenger 
miles this year over last: New York Central, 
71; Southern, 72; Pennsylvania, 75; Lehigh 
Valley, 104; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
178; Denver & Rio Grande Western, 180. 


SKY-ROADS,: EXHIBIT BY CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Meap obtained the floor. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BURTON. Before the Senator 
from New York proceeds with the report 
he is about to make for the Truman Com- 
mittee, on the general subject of trans- 
portation, I should like to say a word as 
to the exhibit relating to sky-roads, 
which is being presented by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in collabora- 
tion with the Museum of Modern Art of 
New York City in the auditorium of the 
Department of Commerce in this city. 

Mr. President, yesterday evening I 
spent an hour and a half at this exhibit. 
Former Senator Josh Lee, who was in 
the Senate Chamber a moment ago, now 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
was present at the exhibit while I was 
there, as well as many others from Gov- 
ernment departments. No other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, however, were pres- 
ent, and I was there asked to call the 
exhibit personally to the attention of 
other Senators as being one of extraor- 
dinary interest in enabling the people 
of today to orient themselves in relation 
to the air age in which they live. 

The exhibit consists of seven sections. 
The first deals with progress in map- 
making, in 25 exhibits, covering the time 
from the early days, even before the 
Romans, to the present. 





The second relates to the progress of . 


flight, with exhibits consisting of 60 
photographic enlargements which trace 
the evolution of flight, including the 
flight by the Wright brothers, which the 
Senate recognized by the passage of a 
joint resolution a few days ago.. On 
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December 17 we will celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of their flight, 

The third exhibit relates to air 
strategy. It points out one of the faults 
in the German strategy arose from too 
great reliance on the Mercator projec. 
tion, instead of a global map, in working 
out world-wide strategy in the present 
war. 

The fourth exhibit relates to the na- 
ture of the atmosphere. 

The fifth has to do with transition to 
peace. 

The sixth relates to the development 
of flying resources and training in this 
Nation. 

The seventh éxhibit relates to sky- 
roads, and gives an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the way in which planes coming 
into commercial airfields are guided into 
their respective airports, and the meth- 
ods which will be used in the future to 
increase the traffic that can be handled 
at an airport. 

The exhibit concludes with a quiz 
board, where a person can ask himself 
questions relating to the location of 
places on the earth with relation to each 
other, and with respect to their relation 
to one another by air. I am sure no 
Member of the Senate could attain a 75 
percent passing grade on that board, 
probably not more than 50 percent. It is 
a demonstration of the extent to which 
the world today is misinformed as to the 
possibilities of transportation by air. 

The exhibit will remain here through 
January 8, and will be open daily from 
10 a.m.to9 p.m. Members of the Sen- 
ate were invited by the Secretary of 
Commerce to visit the exhibit for a pre- 
view yesterday evening. I wish to add 
high commendation of the exhibit as an 
unusual one, scientifically prepared by 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City, and supplemented by an exhibit 
of the Department of Commerce. I be- 
lieve it will well repay any Senator for 
the time spent in examining it. 


THE PETROLEUM SITUATION 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I have a 
letter which explains the British con- 
tribution to the petroleum supply pro- 
gram of the United Nations. I desire to 
read the letter for the benefit of the 
Senate; and in connection with the 
reading of the letter, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks an article en- 
titled “Foreign Oil and Post-war Plan- 
ning,” by K. C. Sclater, published in the 
October 1943 issue of The Petroleum 
Engineer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 

ForREIGN OIL AND Post-War PLANNING—OIL 
Inpustry SEEMS DESTINED To ASSUME A 
WorLD-WIDE PATTERN, AND POLICIES Now 
BEING FORMULATED SHOULD CONSIDER THE 
Best INTERESTS OF ALL, BOTH HERE AND 
ABROAD 

(By K. C. Sclater) 

Under what conditions will foreign oil 
operations be conducted after the war? This 
is a highly pertinent question, inasmuch as 
new international oil policies are now in the 
making. If it were possible to give an an- 
swer to this question now, it would afford the 
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industry a clearer view of its post-war prob- 
lems and aid in their appraisal; also, it would 
provide @ basis for sound post-war planning. 
Concentration on war work has given the 
industry little opportunity to give much con- 
sideration to post-war problems. All its 
energies have been, and will continue to be 
for the duration, bent on keeping our fight- 
ing forces and war industries and those of 

ur allies adequately supplied with vital 
petroleum products. This is as it should be, 
International oil trends in recent months, 
however, are such that the oil industry can- 
not afford to be too complacent about what is 
taking place. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the man- 
ner in which foreign oil operations will be 
conducted after the war will depend on the 
policy the Government will follow with re- 
spect to the development of oil deposits in 
foreign countries. What that policy will be 
or whether a definite foreign oil policy has 
been decided upon is not known; if it has, it 
has not been officially announced. 

The creation of the Petroleum Reserve 
Corporation in June of this year is evidence 
that the Government plans to assume, at 
least for the duration, some form of Govern- 
ment participation in foreign oil develop- 
ment. Further evidence of this is the issu- 
ance of P. A. W. Directive 70, the provisions 
of which fit into the plans of the Petroleum 
veserves Corporation. Just what the ulti- 
mate plans of the Petroleum Reserve Corpo- 
ration are have never been divulged. Secrecy 
has surrounded the Petroleum Reserve Cor- 
poration’s activities since it was created, and 
this has given rise to much speculation and 
not a little apprehension. 

Petroleum Administrator Ickes, who is 
president of the Petroleum Reserve Corpora- 
tion, until a few days ago refused to reveal, 
on the grounds of military secrecy, any infor- 
mation regarding the program and activities 
of the Corporation. When he did make a 
formal disclosure in this connection he said 
that “preliminary studies have been com- 
pleted and solid ground work has been laid 
for more comprehensive action looking 
toward an increasingly efficient utilization of 
foreign petroleum facilities for the fighting 
forces abroad and closer integration of for- 
eign production and distribution into our 
domestic supply pattern. 

“It is now necessary to undertake studies 
in the field to perfect our information from 
first-hand surveys and observations. The 
P. R. C., whose directors are Secretaries of 
State, War, Navy, Interior, and the Director of 
Office of Economic Warfare, made arrange- 
ments several weeks ago to send a mission to 
the Middle and Near East oil fields.” 

Since the Petroleum Reserves Corporation 
has been formed, it has been working behind 
the scenes on the problem of oil production, 
refining, and distribution facilities in the 
Middle and Near East. The P. A. W., through 
its Foreign Operations Committee, is simul- 
taneously engaged in accelerating oil opera- 
tions in foreign fields. 


SCOPE OF P. B.C. 


According to the charter of the Petroleum 
Reserves Corporation, its powers are broad in 
scope. It was created under the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act on June 30, 
1943. The objects and purposes of the Cor- 
poration, as stated in the charter, “shall be to 
buy or otherwise acquire reserves of crude 
petroleum from sources outside the United 
States, including the purchase or acquisition 
of stock in corporations owning such reserves 
or interests therein, and to store, transport, 
produce, process, manufacture, sell, market, 
and otherwise dispose of such crude petro- 
leum and the products derived therefrom; 
and the Corporation shall have the power 
and authority to do and perform all acts and 
things whatsoever necessary thereto, includ- 
ing, but without limitation, the power to bor- 
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row money and issue its secured or unse- 
cured obligations therefor; to adopt and use 
a@ corporate seal; to make contracts; to sue 
and be sued; and to construct and operate 
outside the United States such refineries, 
pipe lines, storage tanks, and other facilities 
as are necessary in connection with carrying 
out the objects and purposes of the Cor- 
poration as above stated.” Although the 
total authorized stock is declared to be 
$1,000,000, it has unlimited borrowing power. 

The course of action the Corporation will 
pursue has great significance. It may be far 
reaching in its effect on foreign oil-develop- 
ment operations in the immediate post-war 
period. 

Judging from the plans as they have thus 
far developed, the course in world oil on 
which the United States has embarked covers 
every phase and branch of the petroleum in- 
dustry. The P. R. C., through the State De- 
partment, has the power to deal with foreign 
governments on petroleum matters. 

The further fact that the Foreign Opera- 
tions Committee of the P. A. W. is also en- 
gaged in coordinating foreign oil activities is 
indicative of the extensive participation of 
the Government in forwarding war plans con- 
nected with foreign oil problems. 

Post-war settlements will be concerned 
with the access of the various nations to raw 
materials, of which petroleum is one of the 
most important. Foreign oil operations are 
therefore entering a new phase. 


THE POST-WAR ERA 


In the post-war period, the oil industry will 
witness an era of greater activity and greater 
competition in foreign oil than it has ever 
known before. This is one good reason why 
international oil trends should not be over- 
looked by the oil industry at large. What 
trend foreign oil settlements will take are 
closely related to post-war planning in the 
oil industry both at home and abroad. They 
will be more closely tied in with domestic oil 
development and for this reason the oil in- 
dustry will have to develop a world-wide view- 
point on oil matters. 

Petroleum as a natural resource and an 
essential raw commodity in nearly every coun- 
try of the world is of such paramount im- 
portance that it will be the subject of the 
closest study in post-war settlements. The 
oil industry of the United States may find 
that it must fit its operations into the pat- 
tern of world economics. Any program em- 
barked on by a private oil company operating 
in foreign fields will have to stand the test 
of scrutiny not only by the United States 
Government but by the governments of other 
nations.. Cognizance will have to be taken 
of other countries and their economic status. 

What course world settlements will take 
with respect to natural resources is not 
known, but there will have to be a give and 
take attitude among nations. Political ques- 
tions and economic considerations will enter, 
but they should not be confused one with 
the other. As the world oil situation be- 
gins to take more definite shape, including 
the preparations the United States Govern- 
ment has in progress for controlling foreign 
oil operations during the war, there is a lurk- 
ing fear that the extensions of Government 
control to foreign operations may be ex- 
tended into the post-war pericd. There is 
no definite assurance even that Government 
control of domestic oil operations will be dis- 
continued following the close of the war, or 
that private enterprise will replace Govern- 
ment bureaucracy immediately the war ends. 

Far-reaching effects are likely to be felt by 
domestic oil operations in having to conform 
its activities to meet international condi- 
tions in the post-war era. Fuller utilization 
of petroleum and its products may be neces- 

| sary to prevent undue dissipation of domestic 


| 
| crude oil reserves. Failure to observe this 
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point may invite large importations of foreign 
oil. 

Pogue, in a paper elsewhere in this issue, 
points out that for the duration of the war 
the American petroleum industry has become 
indissolubly linked with foreign sources of 
supply and that no major oil problem can 
now be resolved except in the light of all 
foreign alternatives. He also points out that 
the manner in which the petroleum resources 
of the world are disposed of in the post-war 
era will play a large part in the economic and 
social progress of nations. These are factors 
to be borne in mind when the question of a 
foreign policy is under consideration. Pogue 
states that our oil policy must be such that it 
will not only serve the interests of the Na- 
tion, but that it will also further the pro- 
ductive capacity and volume of trade of 
foreign countries. He states further that 
there should be a freedom from burdensome 
operating controls, stability of contracts, and 
parity with all competitors. “If these con- 
ditions are provided with international un- 
derstanding this country and its petroleum 
industry can make an outstanding contri- 
bution to the future stability and well-being 
of the entire world.” 

EFFECT ON WORLD TRADE 


Oil’s place in the post-war world and its 
effect on world trade therefore merit the 
closest study today when foreign oil policies 
are being developed and commitments being 
made. 

Post-war plans for the oil industry must 
take into account the vast losses of crude oil 
stocks that have occurred in war and also the 
accelerated consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts in carrying on the war. In addition, 
there is the devastation of oil fields, refineries, 
and other petroleum facilities; these all must 
be replaced. The rehabilitation and recon- 
struction problems that confront the oil in- 
dustry are tremendous, and are world-wide in 
scope. 

In the United States alone a vast ex- 
ploitation program will be necessary in the 
post-war period to increase the Nation’s 
oil reserves. There will also be a great need 
for replacement of equipment in the field, 
plant, and refinery. In the immediate post- 
war period the oil industry in all its branches 
will be taxed to the utmost in meeting the 
problems that now confront it. Many new 
competitive factors will arise in the post- 
war era. There will be drastic changes in 
refining processes and products. There will 
be increased competition from other coun- 
tries. There will be the need for new de- 
signs in equipment. It is hoped that there 
will also be a wise foreign economic oil policy 
that will conform to the best interests of 
the oil industry here and abroad. 


PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


The period of transition from war to peace 
will provide an opportunity to discard inef- 
ficient practices and equipment that can be 
replaced by modern methods and materials. 
Many new conditions will be met that will 
render useless past performances and ex- 
perience. Many other questions arise: Will 
the petroleum industry of the United States 
be prepared to resume dominant leadership 
in petroleum when the war ends? What 
will be the changes in purchasing arrange- 
ments with foreign countries? Where will 
oil exploration be pushed, here at home or 
in foreign fields? What changes in ma- 
chinery and equipment may be expected? 
What about war substitutes? Who will op- 
erate the Big Inch line after the war? What 
effect will the Big Inch and other war emer- 
gency lines have on the location of re- 
fineries and manufacturing facilities? When 
all oil tankers are released how will it affect 
transcontinental and world commerce? 
What about increased capacity for high-oc- 
tane gasoline after the war? Will com- 
mercial and air transportation grow fast 
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enough to absorb all this product or will 
it necessitate drastic changes in auto-engine 
design? What part will synthetic fuels play 
in the post-war era? What about synthetic 
rubber facilities? What about drastic 
changes in refining technology? Will the in- 
dustry be allowed to conduct its own op- 
erations here and abroad with minimum 
governmental control? 

These are among the important questions 
that will come up for solution in the post- 
war period. They are all closely related and 
hinge on the policy the Government will 
adopt in regard to foreign oil. A wise foreign- 
oil policy will accomplish the transition from 
war to peace in the oil industry with a mini- 
mum of dislocation and preserve the well- 
being of the oil industry and particularly 
those companies operating in foreign fields. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, the con- 
troversy over the petroleum-supply pro- 
gram for the war effort has been dis- 
cussed in the public press, over the radio, 
and in the Senate very frequently of late. 
Perhaps in great measure the importance 
given to this program or problem is one 
of the results of the investigation con- 
ducted by the subcommittee of the Tru- 
man committee in its recent trip during 
which it visited the battle fronts of the 
world. I holdin my hand a letter which 
I received from Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes. The letter is dated December 10, 
1943, and gives a very clear explanation 
of the current situation. In his letter 
Secretary Ickes states: 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR, 
Washington, D.C., December 10, 1943. 
Hon. JAMES M. MEap, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MeEap: I am pleased to 
give you the following comments upon the 
British contribution to the petroleum-sup- 
ply program of the United Nations: 

Statements to the effect that the oil sup- 
plies under British control are being drawn 
upon at a lower rate than are those of the 
United States have been extensively circu- 
lated in the public press. And, in general, 
such statements are factually correct. It 
should be recognized that American interests 
are supplying a disproportionate share of the 
oil required for the conduct of the war— 
both upon the civilian and upon the fighting 
fronts. The situation with respect to 100- 
octane aviation gasoline is a good case in 
point. I believe it will be shown ultimately 
that we are putting up 95 percent of the avia- 
tion gasoline which is being used to blast 
the Hitlers and the Tojos off the map. 

While recognizing the disparity in the rela- 
tive oil contributions of ourselves and the 
British, it would be unfortunate if this should 
give rise to the implication that the British 
are not supplying their fair share of the petro- 
leum that is needed for the war program, or 
that they are not furnishing all that they 
could. For such an implication would not be 
justified in the light of all of the facts. 

The truth is that American and British oil 
resources have been employed jointly from 
the beginning of hostilities. Our plans have 
been developed in close collaboration and 
with a view to making the most effective use 
of the available oil and facilities, wherever 
located and regardless of ownership. The 
British and the American contributions may 
have been unequal, but they have not been 
inequitable. 

It is first necessary to understand that for 
the fulfillment of the petroleum program we 
have had to depend for the most part upon 
existing facilities in various parts of the world 
for the production, processing, and delivery 
of petroleum and its products. Undeveloped 
oil reserves play no part in the present strug- 
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gle. The war cannot be won with oil in the 
ground—the only oil that counts is that which 
can be produced, refined, and shipped to the 
places where it is needed. With respect to 
the latter, when the war started companies 
under American control had a far greater ca- 
pacity than did those under British control, 
and this fact accounts for the much larger 
volume of products that have had to be 
supplied by us. 

If we had had the necessary time and 
materials we might have been able to drill 
wells and construct new pipe-line, refinery, 
and terminal facilities, as well as tankers, 
which would have enabled the British to 
draw mose heavily upon their reserves and 
so supply a larger part of the petroleum 
products needed for war. But we had 
neither; and so the expansion of plant ca- 
pacity had to be confined to only the most 
essential installations, such as 100-octane 
gasoline plants. Some of those were built 
in British-controlled areas, but only in the 
United States did we have the required vol- 
umes of special charging stocks which had 
to come from existing refineries, and only here 
could the additional capacity be installed 
with a minimum of risk and delay and with 
the most efficient use of critical materials 
and equipment. 

The oil fields of Iran, which are under 
British control, have been and are being 
produced at the highest feasible rate in view 
of the necessity of operating the connected 
refineries in such a manner as to produce 
the maximum amount of war products. In 
other areas where British companies are 
operating, either independently or in partner- 
ship with American interests, they are also 
fulfilling completely their share of the world 
oil program by producing and refining all 
that they can, subject only to the physical 
limitations of available facilities. 

It is true that the use of middle eastern 
oil was restricted somewhat during the period 
when the Mediterranean was unsafe for tank- 
ers and when our Allied tanker fleet was 
dangerously inadequate. Since ships and 
time were scarce, we had to move all of the 
oil that we could from the nearest source of 
supply. In the case of north Africa and Eng- 
land that nearest source was the east coast 
of the United States. However, during this 
entire period the British-controlled refineries 
were operating in such a way as to produce 
for the joint use of themselves and their 
allies the maximum poSssible quantity of criti- 
cally needed war products, such as aviation 
gasoline and high octane gasoline for military 
vehicles. As a necessary corollary to the pro- 
duction of these materials fuel oil was pro- 
duced in these British refineries in greater 
volume than could be hauled away at the 
time. 

With more tankers available today, we are 
able to use more oil from these foreign 
sources—British oil and American oil.as well— 
though not as much as both we and the 
British would like to see supplied from these 
sources. As materials can be made available, 
it is hoped that the necessary pipe line and 
refinery capacity can be installed so that the 
British oil reserves may be drawn upon to a 
greater degree. Plans to this end are now 
under way and it will be a matter of great 
satisfaction to me when the time comes that 
the heavy drain upon American reserves may 
be offset by correspondingly greater with- 
drawals from British resources. 

There is little enough oil left in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and in the United States in 
particular, even though it be measured in 
terms of a good many billions of barrels. 
Our reserves in this country have a relatively 
short life expectancy of 14 years, and it is up 
to us to look to the conservation and prudent 
use of what we have left. But we are now 
at war and at such a time we cannot afford 
to be penny wise and pound foolish. If we 
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are able to supply oil—or any other essentia] 
munition of war—in greater measure than 
our allies can match, and with greater speed, 
surely we should not hold back. We are 
joined in a common cause, and any inequality 
in the present contribution of the partners is 
a matter that may well be put aside for some 
eventual balancing of the books. 
Sincerely yours, 
Haro_p L. Ickes, 
Petroleum Administrator for War, 


Following the insertion of that letter 
and the article from the recent issue of 
the Petroleum Engineer, I also request 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the REcorD, as a part of my 
remarks, an article by Secretary Ickes, 
entitled “We Need A Policy,” published in 
last Sunday’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We NEED A Po.icy—IcKEes STRESSES UNITED 
STATES Post-War OIL NEEDS 


(By Harold L. Ickes) 


Tell me the sort of agreement that the 
United Nations will reach with respect to the 
world’s petroleum resources when the war is 
over, and I will undertake to analyze the dura- 
bility of the peace that is to come. 

Let us make no mistake about it—the ac- 
cessibility of oil to the nations that want it 
after the war is going to be one of the most 
important and knotty problems that the 
Allies will have to face. 

We furnished 80 percent of the petroleum 
that was used in winning World War No. 1, 
and I believe it will be shown ultimately that 
we are putting up 95 percent of the aviation 
gasoline which is being used to blast the 
Hitlers and the Tojos from their strongholds 
and the Quislings from their burrows, 

It did not take so much oil to win the First 
World War, and at that time we were still 
co-nforting ourselves with the assurance that 
“we have more oil than the rest of the world 
together.” Fortunately, we have been awak- 
ened, even if rudely, from that enervating 
delusion. We know now that we are passing 
over the threshold from an oil-exporting na- 
tion to an oil-importing one. 


UNITED STATES STILL HAS OIL 


The United States, of course, will continue 
for many years to be important as a producer 
of oil. Any country that has 20,000,000,000 
barrels of proven oil inside of her cannot be 
counted out in the near future. And it is 
reasonable to expect that we shall continue to 
discover new oil pools, perhaps even substan- 
tial ones. 

Nevertheless, America’s crown, symbolizing 
supremacy as the oil empire of the world, is 
sliding down over one eye, for the obvious 
reasons that our development has been much 
more intense than that of any other country 
and that consumption has been outdistanc- 
ing our new discoveries. We have been, in 
other words, living on our fat. 

The United States has been the oil center 
of the world—not because there has been 
more oil here than elsewhere, or because we 
have more than all of the rest of the world 
combined, but because we have had the enter- 
prise, the technical genius, and the resource- 
fulness to produce it. 

We have also been using it faster on high- 
ways and railroads, and in ships, planes, 
homes, and factories—so fast, indeed, as to be 
prodigal. Although we shall continue to meet 
civilian and industrial requirements after the 
war, even though they are sure to be greater 
than we have ever known them, the American 
oil industry will gradually but inevitably mi- 
grate abroad. The capital of the oil empire 
is on the move to the Middle East—to the 
Persian Gulf and countries adjacent thereto, 
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such as Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, Bahrein, 
and perhaps even Afghanistan. Nor is it 
traveling on a camel. 


MUST GO WHERE SUPPLY IS 


If we are to maintain and extend our gaso- 
line civilization we must be prepared to go 
where gasoline is to be had. I am speaking 

pjectively, not imperialistically, and with the 
fixed conviction that the petroleum of the 
world, as with all other great natural re- 
sources, belongs to the people of the world on 
some basis that will be equitable, considering 
all of the circumstances. 

As Petroleum Administrator, I can say 
authoritatively that the petroleum which lies 
within our continental limits cannot be de- 
pended upon to supply us forever, or even 

r long. On the contrary, we cannot be 
certain that our known reserves have a rela- 
tively short life expectancy of 14 years and 
it is up to us to take out some form of mu- 
tual insurance. Fourteen years are little 
enough in the life cf an individual; in the life 

f a nation they are as a short click at the 
hand of a telegrapher. 

If I may suggest—again ronimperialisti- 
cally—the kind of insurance we ought to 
have, it is that Uncle Sam formulate and 
adopt a foreign oil policy consistent with our 
democratic principles and with due regard to 
the just claims of others. John Bull has 
been doing this for a long time, with striking 
benefits both to himself and to the British 
oil industry. 


SHOULD BE REIMBURSED 


In view of the alarming rate at which our 
petroleum reserve position is being weakened 
by the abnormal drain due to our own and 
other Allied military demands, it has been 
suggested in some quarters that it might 
help to balance our petroleum budget if, at 
the end of hostilities, we were to be reim- 
bursed in kind from reserves which have not 
taken the punishment that our own have. 

So badly has our natural crude supply been 
hit that there can be no doubt as to our 
future dependence upon imports or synthetic 
production. Repayment in kind would ease 
the pressure, which is certain to increase as 
known reserves decrease and demand shows 
no signs of falling off. 

One of our very first undertakings ought 
to be to store in this country vast quantities 
of crude and even, if necessary, of refined 
products. We should store underground 
where possible and aboveground where neces- 
sary. This is not only a practical measure, 
it will be an urgent thing to do as soon as 
peace comes. We shall be carelessly exposing 
ourselves to grave risks unless we build up 
and maintain reserves that will last at least 
20 years, regardless of what the demands may 
be. We can all remember the day when we 
had known estimated reserves for 20 years, 
and we have anxiously learned how rapidly 
& Supply of even that amount can be dimin- 
ished. 

So far as oil is concerned, the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China should mu- 
tually covenant: (1) to share as a post-war 
responsibility the rehabilitation of war dam- 
age to oil facilities in all parts of the world, 
including Russia, the Dutch East Indies, Ru- 
mania, etc.; (2) to make oil supplies avail- 
able upon fair and equitable terms to all 
nations and peoples; and (3) to forbid oil 
supplies to any nation which violates the 
basic principles of international law as de- 
a by the United Nations at the peace 
vabie, 

ADMINISTRATION ACTING 


Naturally, the Administration in Washing- 
ton is keenly aware that the day is rapidly 
approaching when this Government must 
take more than a casual interest in foreign 
fields where concessions are or may be ac- 
quired by American interests. 

If the British oil industry and the British 
Government are satisfied with an arrange- 
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ment that protects the oil interests and as- 
sures the British Government of oil when 
it needs it the most, why might it not be 
Possible to work out an equally advantageous 
understanding between the American Gov- 
ernment and the American oil industry 
wherever it seems to be to their mutual in- 
terest? 

This is the question that we are asking our- 
selves, It has been carefully pondered to the 
extent that the Petroleum Reserve Corpora- 
tion, a Government agency, was born a few 
months ago—born but not yet weaned. Its 
Officers are the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Admin- 
istrator of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. The Secretary of the Interior is the 
president of the Corporation. 

The Petroleum Reserve Corporation will 
attempt to explore and encourage the na- 
tional interests of the United States in the 
petroleum fields of the world where private 
industry is willing to go, and to propose safe- 
guards for those interests. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, from that 
article, I desire to read a few excerpts 
which are both timely and apropos: 


The United States, of course, will continue 
for many years to be important as a pro- 
ducer of oil. Any country that has 20,000,- 
000,000 barrels of proven oil inside of her 
cannot be counted out in the near future. 
And it is reasonable to expect that we shall 
continue to discover new oil pools, perhaps 
even substantial ones. 

* * 2 * ° 


The United States has been the oil cen- 
ter of the world—not because there has been 
more oil here than elsewhere, or because we 
have more than all of the rest of the world 
combined, but because we have had the en- 
terprise, the technical genius, and the re- 
sourcefulness to produce it. 

We have also been using it faster on high- 
ways and railroads, and in ships, planes, 
homes, and factories—so fast, indeed, as to 
be prodigal. Although we shall continue to 
meet civilian and industrial requirements 
after the war, even though they are sure to 
be greater than we have ever known them, 
the American oil industry will gradually but 
inevitably migrate abroad. The capital of 
the oil empire is on the move to the Middle 
East—to the Persian Gulf and countries ad- 
jacent thereto, such as Arabia, Iraq, Iran, 
Kuwait, Bahrein, and perhaps even Afghan- 
istan. Nor is it traveling on a camel. 

- . - * . 


If I may suggest—again nonimperialistic- 
ally—the kind of insurance we ought to have, 
is that Uncle Sam formulate and adopt a 
foreign oil policy consistent with our dem- 
ocratic principles and with due regard to 
the just claims of others. John Bull has 
been doing this for a long time, with strik- 
ing benefits both to himself and to the Brit- 
ish oil industry. 


SHOULD BE REIMBURSED 


In view of the alarming rate at which our 
petroleum reserve position is being weak- 
ened by the abnormal drain due to our own 
and other Allied military demands, it has 
been suggested in some quarters that it 
might help to balance our petroleum budget 
if, at the end of hostilities, we were to be 
reimbursed in kind from reserves which have 
not taken the punishment that our own 
have. 

So badly has our natural crude supply 
been hit that there can be no doubt as to 
our future dependence upon imports or syn- 
thetic production. Repayment in kind 
would ease the pressure, which is certain to 
increase as known reserves decrease and de- 
mand shows no signs of falling off. 

One of our very first undertakings ought 
to be to store in this country vast quantities 
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of crude and even, if necessary, of refined 
products. We should store underground 
where possible and above ground where nec- 
essary. This is not only a practical measure, 
it will be an urgent thing to do as soon as 
peace comes. We shall be carelessly exposing 
ourselves to grave risks unless we build up 
and maintain reserves that will last at least 
20 years, regardless of what the demands may 
be. We can all remember the day when we 
had known estimated reserves for 20 years, 
and we have anxiously learned how rapidly 
a supply of even that amount can be dimin- 
ished. 

So far as oil is concerned, the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China should mu- 
tually covenant: (1) to share as a post-war 
responsibility the rehabilitation of war dam- 
age to oil facilities in all parts of the world, 
including Russia, the Dutch East Indies, Ru- 
mania, etc.; (2) to make oil supplies avail- 
able upon fair and equitable terms to all 
nations and peoples; and (3) to forbid oil 
supplies to any nation which violates the 
basic principles of international law as de- 
fined by the United Nations at the peace 
table. 

ADMINISTRATION ACTING 

Naturally, the administration in Washing- 
ton is keenly aware that the day is rapidly 
approaching when this Government must 
take more than a casual interest in foreign 
fields where concessions are or may be ac- 
quired by American interests. 

_* * a * * 

The Petroleum Reserves Corporation will 
attempt to explore and encourage the na- 
tional interests of the United States in the 
petroleum fields of the world where private 
industry is willing to go, and to propose 
safeguards for those interests. 


I am pleased to learn of the enterprise 
and activities of the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation and of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The subcommittee and the 
Truman committee are now at work pre- 
paring a report which will emphasize the 
importance of petroleum, both now and 
in the post-war period, and the necessity 
for serious and immediate consideration 
of a petroleum policy on the part of the 
Congress, so that the known reserves of 
the world, particularly those in which 
we have interests, may be developed 
along democratic lines, as indicated in 
the statement published in the press re- 
cently, emanating from the Secretary of 
the Interior. e 

To my way of thinking, Mr. President, 
with the coming emphasis on aviation, 
the adoption of a permanent petroleum 
policy by the United States Congress is 
of vital and immediate importance. To 
my mind also, we have neglected this 
problem, which should have recom- 
mended itself immediately after World 
War No. 1 had concluded. Therefore, 
the delay of the past 25 years, which has 
been a serious one, should prompt us to 
expedite the formation of a policy which 
will relieve the strain on hemispherical 
petroleum supplies and permit us to par- 
ticipate with other nations in the known 
petroleum reserves of other parts of the 
world. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I am in complete agree- 
ment with what I have heard of the 
speech of the Senator from New York. 
As one of those who have interested 
themselves in the oil situation, I am 
grateful that he has shown such industry 
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and interest in making this contribution. 
-It cannot be too greatly stressed. « 

I should like to ask him whether he 
and the subcommittee of which he is a 
member intend to explore the question 
of Government cooperation and assist- 
ance to Americans who are seeking to 
develop oil resources for us in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. MEAD. That is a very appropriate 
question, and one which in my judgment 
is vitally important in any approach to 
the solution of this problem. We are 
going to hear from the representatives 
of American interests before we con- 
clude our report. We are going to hear 
from those in charge of the official agen- 
cies which have to do with petroleum. 
Furthermore, before we finish our report, 
I hope it will embrace suitable recom- 
mendations for the consideration of a 
policy by the Congress which will include 
the thought just expressed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to hear 
that statement, because, as the Senator 
very well knows, since he and I were to- 
gether at the time, in the case of Great 
Britain there is a very close working re- 
lationship between the Government and 
individual oil men in the foreign fleld, 
which has been very beneficial to Great 
Britain and to the oil industry. I am 
glad to hear the Senator say that his 
committee is going to hear testimony 
from our oil men and from representa- 
tives of our Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 
tion. I wish him success in working out 
the problem. 

Mr. MEAD. I appreciate the interest 
of my colleague, because I know that he 
realizes the importance of the problem. 
I am sure that with his interest, we shall 
be able to effectuate a policy which will 
be helpful to the United States Govern- 
ment and beneficial to those who are 
concerned in the development of re- 
sources abroad in which we have an 
equity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is concluded. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM—TRANSPORTATION 
(PT. 13 OF REPT. NO. 10) 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Truman committee on the 
question of transportation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the Senator from New York 
may proceed. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, first of all, 
I wish to say to my colleagues that the 
Truman committee has devoted consid- 
erable time to the question of trans- 
portation. That question is of vital in- 
terest to several committees of the Sen- 
ate, including the Committee on Com- 
merce and the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Other committees have 
made notable contributions since the be- 
ginning of the emergency in the way of 
legislation for the improvement of our 
transportation facilities. 

The province of the Truman commit- 
tee does not interfere with the activities 
of the several committees which I have 
mentioned, Within its scope come all 
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activities included in the Nation’s war 
effort, and such transportation facilities 
as are necessary to improve and expedite 
the delivery of material, supplies, and 
equipment vitally necessary for our Na- 
tion’s war effort. I trust that the report 
which I shall submit will be read by 
every Member of the Senate, for I am 
sure that Senators will find a great many 
constructive suggestions in the report, 
and that the report will be the forerun- 
ner of an improved policy affecting 
transportation and transportation facili- 
ties generally. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Transportation of the 
Truman committee, I shall file this re- 
port with the Senate today. 

The importance of transportation to 
the war effort cannot be overempha- 
sized. War materials and _ essential 
civilian goods must be transported dur- 
ing every stage of their development 
from the raw materials in the ground 
through manufacturing and distributing 
facilities to the point of final consump- 
tion. This is indeed a gigantic task. . 

At the beginning of the war the United 
States had the finest transportation sys- 
tem in the world. It consisted of a 
vast and intricate maze of railroads, 
air lines, highways for trucks and busses, 
water routes for barges and ships, and 
pipe lines for gas and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Without this magnificent trans- 
portation system it would have been im- 
possible for us to accomplish the miracles 
of production that have been performed. 

When the German submarines sunk 
our ships and it became necessary to 
throw upon the railroads the overland 
movement of oil and other shipments 
theretofore carried by our coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping, Goebbels chortled 
gleefully that transportation would be 
the Achilles heel of the United States. 

Goebbels was wrong. Our transporta- 
tion system has carried an enormously 
greater amount of traffic than had ever 
before been thought possible. It has 
done so despite steadily diminishing fa- 
cilities, the loss of our coastwise water 
routes, and our sources of rubber, pri- 
marily by working harder and using 
equipment more efficiently. Manage- 
ment and labor of transportation agen- 
cies and the shippers deserve commen- 
dation. ? 

But the war is not over, and the vol- 
ume of traffic to be handled in 1944 is 
expected to exceed substantially the rec- 
ord-breaking volume handled in 1943. In 
the case of many transportation services, 
the volume estimated for 1944 is deter- 
mined not by the demand but by the 
estimated limit of capacity. It is vitally 
important that the transportation sys- 
tem be not permitted to break down. 
The results of any such break-down 
would be far reaching and might be dis- 
astrous. It would take from 6 months to 
a year or more to produce and put into 


operation the new facilities which would’ 


correct the break-down. For these rea- 
sons, the committee was of the opinion 
that the subject of transportation .re- 
quired an investigation to make certain 
that in the press of other war activities 
we would not neglect our transportation 
facilities beyond a safe point. Locomo- 
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tives, freight and passenger cars, rails, 
trucks, busses, and tires wear out. We 
must be prepared either to replace them 
or to do without the transportation 
which they could provide. 

The committee has found that addi- 
tional conservation of transportation is 
possible particularly if the public under- 
stands the seriousness of the situation 
and gives its wholehearted cooperation. 
But, by and large, the savings through 
further conservation of transportation 
facilities, although substantial, will be 
relatively small and not sufficient to off- 
set the need for additional transportation 
equipment. 

Just as in the case of farm equipment, 
which was investigated by the committee 
in the latter part of 1942, the committee 
found that the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment was being neglected 
in favor of the manufacture of war ma- 
tériel. To some extent this was neces- 
sary, and it was also natural because the 
need of war matériel is more readily ap- 
parent. The significance of transporta- 
tion and maintenance of food production, 
even in total war, is less conspicuous. 

However, the committee is pleased to 
be able to report that during its investi- 
gation of transportation, many impor- 
tant steps have been taken to provide 
additional new transportation equip- 
ment. This indicates an increased ap- 
preciation of the essentiality of trans- 
portation service. Barring unforeseen 
developments, these steps, and others 
which the committee has been assured 
will be taken, should avoid any break- 
down or substantial diminution of essen- 
tial transportation. But further and 
constant attention should be given to 
the problem if we expect the transporta- 
tion system to be adequate to meet all 
the important demands our war effort 
will make upon it in 1944. 

The production of locomotives during 
the first 9 months of this year was sub- 
stantially below schedule, but this has 
been rectified. Recently, provision was 
made for the manufacture of additional 
freight cars. Still more are needed. 

Practically no new trucks have been 
produced for our trucking industry since 
1941, and the need for repair parts as 
vehicles wore out became very great, 
The committee found that adequate sup- 
plies of parts were not being produced 
because of the low priority assigned to 
them as compared to the priority for 
production of military matériel. This 
has now been changed, and parts for 
medium and heavy civilian trucks are 
given the same priority as parts for mili- 
tary trucks, although parts for light 
trucks and passenger cars still have an 
inferior priority. 

Similarly, the committee found that 
even the small quantities of new trucks 
authorized for replacement purposes 
were not being manufactured because of 
the higher priorities assigned to trucks 
for military use. In 1941, 576,000 new 
trucks were required for replacement 
needs alone. Only 7,500 trucks were to 
be manufactured for civilian use during 
the last half of 1943, and only 19,218 
during the first half of 1944. Despite 
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..ce emall numbers and the great need 
» veplenishment, the committee found 
‘ot unless prompt action were taken 
1 manufacture of the 7,500 trucks for 
> would not be completed until June 
‘4 and that it was doubtful that the 
)} 918 trucks would be completed by the 
rd of 1944. 

At the same time, for our armies and 
those of our allies, the War Department 
had requested the production of 742,000 
trucks in 1944 in addition to the more 
than 600,000 trucks estimated to be pro- 
duced in 1943 for military service, and 
the additional hundreds of thousands of 
military trucks produced for us and our 
allies in prior years. 

Lend-Lease had requested more than 
52,000 trucks, and the Office of Economic 
Warfare asked for 15,000. The commit- 
tee called attention to the serious situa- 
tion with respect to trucks for our motor- 
transport industry, and on November 2, 
1943, lend-lease requirements were re- 
duced by more than 50 percent, the Office 
of Economic Warfare by 36 percent, and 
the War Department by 3 percent, and 
the 1944 truck production for domestic 
use was increased from 19,218 for the 
first 6 months to 81,000 for the entire 
year. Priority equal to military produc- 
tion was accorded to civilian ‘trucks. 
This is an improvement. Yet produc- 
tion will not be sufficient to furnish 
needed replacements. The committee 
does not want to take even the slightest 
risk of impeding the progress of the war 
by insisting upon the reduction of what 
might prove to be unnecessarily large 
requests by the War Department for 
trucks; but the committee has pointed 
out to the War Department the great 
need for trucks in the domestic motor- 
transport industry, which is so essential 
to military production. The committee 
has requested that the War Department 
itself subject its new-truck program to 
the most rigorous scrutiny. The com- 
littee will also inquire as to the War 
Jepartment’s plans for improving the 
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‘ficiency of utilization of the trucks it 
las already acquired for noncombat pur- 
0SeS. 

Also, trucks cannot run without tires, 
end the situation with respect to heavy- 
duty truck and bus tires is extremely 
critical. This is que to the constantly 
increasing requests of the War Depart- 
ment for new trucks, and to the fact 
that we have not yet learned how to 
make heavy-duty truck tires of synthetic 

\bber, whether rayon or cotton cord is 
used, equal in performance to natural- 

ober truck tires. This presents an ad- 
ditional and formidable reason for the 
committee’s recommendation that the 
War Department subject its estimates of 
tiuck requirements for 1944 to the most 

yrous scrutiny. 
_ Similarly, the air lines are suffering 

m lack of equipment. In May 1942, 

‘ military services acquired approxi- 
mately half of the 324 planes then owned 
by the air lines. The air lines increased 
(heir efficiency by operating planes in 
excess Of 11 hours a day instead of 8, and 

rying loads more nearly approaching 
otal capacity, 
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These efficiencies enabled the air lines 
in the year ending June 30, 1943, with 
only about 170 planes, to handle almost 
as Many passenger-miles and a far great- 
er quantity of mail, express, and excess 
baggage than they had handled in the 
preceding year with 324 planes. The air 
lines deserve great credit for this mag- 
nificent achievement. However, addi- 
tional air transportation is needed, and 
the committee has recommended to the 
Army and Navy that some of the planes 
taken from the air lines be returned to 
them as rapidly as possible. Up to De- 
cember 1, 1943, only 20 planes had been 
returned to the air lines, 6 of which were 
replacements for destroyed planes. 
Seven additional planes are now in 
the process of being returned. More 
should be returned as soon as it is 
possible to do so, especially as neither 
the War Department nor the Navy 
Department can show a record of using 
the planes allocated to them with 
efficiency comparable to that of the air 
lines. Although this should not be the 
sole or controlling factor, it is very im- 
portant and should be given most care- 
ful consideration before transport planes 
are assigned to other uses where the effi- 
ciency factor will be substantially less. 

To summarize, our transportation sys- 
tem requires new facilities and equip- 
ment, and it is extremely important that 
action be taken far enough in advance to 
insure that the new facilities and eauip- 
ment will be available when they will be 
required. Substantial progress has been 
made in this direction, especially during 
the last few months, but further and 
constant attention to the problem is re- 
quired. 

Mr. President, what I have said is in 
substance a summary of the subcommit- 
tee’s report. The complete report I now 
send to the desk and ask that it be 
printed, and I trust that it will be read 
by every Member of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report submitted by the Sen- 
ator from New York will ke printed. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak on the report submitted by 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Tru- 
man committee, I desire to make a few 
observations about the report on trans- 
portation which has just been presented 
to the Senate by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. MEap]. 

During the course of this investigation 
and the preparation of this report I have 
had occasion to take part in some of the 
inquiries and to observe the progress of 
the study. 

Transportation, of course, is an ex- 
tremely large subject, and it was obvious 
that the committee could not explore all 
of its fields in the time and with the staff 
at its disposal, and therefore the com- 
mittee restricted its attention to matters 
concerned with transportation which had 
a direct and substantial relation to the 
adequacy of the system to carry essential 
traffic during the war. 

In a sense the committee has been 
concerned with transportation since it 
was first appointed, now nearly 3 years 
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ago, because transportation is involved 
in practically every other activity, and 
many industries are not only affected by 
it but produce materials and components 
en which transportation facilities de- 
pend. 

The specific investigation of transpor- 
tation as a subject in itself, however, has 
been in progress for over 6 months and 
has involved exploring many matters not 
even referred to in the report. Some of 
these, of course, were of a type which 
in the judgment of the committee were 
not related to the war effort directly 
enough to require discussion. 

There is a great field for improvement 
in transportation to which our attention 
should be directed when peacetime ac- 
tivities can again be resumed and con- 
cerning which there are many problems, 
both governmental and operative, which 
will have to be worked out. An example 
of one improvement which could be 
made is the tremendous saving and 
economy that could be achieved through 
closer coordination of our various forms 
of transportation, through such meas- 
ures as unit packaging, transshipment, 
and the establishment of joint rates. 
The problems to be solved in achieving 
this improvement are tremendous but 
not insuperable, and they must be solved 
with fairness and equity to all con- 
cerned, and in such a way as to preserve 
in its full vigor our competitive system of 
free enterprise. 

While, of course, improvement in uti- 
lization of transportation facilities is 
most necessary to the war effort, im- 
provement in the type of coordination I 
have referred to could be obtained only 
after extensive study and by the use of 
materials and facilities which are now 
fully absorbed by direct and immediate 
war demands. 

Ancther example of a study in which 
I participated but which is not referred 
to in the report is the subject of the 
Army’s spare parts procurement policies 
and practices. At a private hearing in 
Detroit the committee was told that by 
reducing the list of spare parts bought 
for anticipated first-year replacement 
needs concurrently with the purchase of 
the vehicle itself and by buying other 
parts directly from their actual manu- 
facturer rather than through the assem- 
bler of the vehicle, a saving of a billion 
dollars annually would be made. The 
question, of course, naturally arises why 
such savings could not have been 
achieved earlier. Making due allowances 
for the fact that the Army grew tremen- 
dously in a very short period of time and 
did not in the earlier stages of the war 
possess the staffs and the experience 
which it now possesses, still a much more 
businesslike job of acquiring replacement 
parts should have been done. 

By buying replacement parts from the 
vehicle manufacturer it is true that the 
Army was abie to take advantage of the 
vehicle nranufacturer’s procurement, en- 
gineering, and inspection staffs, plus 
whatever value might be realized from 
the vehicle manufacturer standing be- 
hind his product. But the Army lost 
through that practice the advantage of 
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economy and usefulness which result 
from full information as to parts that are 
interchangeable. 

Many vehicle manufacturers buy 
many of their component parts from a 
common source. If the Army had 
bought its parts from that same source 
it would have been able simultaneousiy 
to ascertain the extent to which those 
parts were interchangeable. The unit 
manufacturer’s part number would have 
identified the part, or in the case where 
many unit manufacturers produced an 
identical part proper notation of that 
fact could also have been made. Full 
interchangeability information renders 
the parts more useful since the same 
stock of parts can service more vehicles, 
The importance of this fact alone at a 
time when shipping facilities to front 
line combat areas were very short be- 
cause of the rate of sinkings cannot be 
overemphasized, nor can an accurate ap- 
praisal be made of the effect of the lack 
of it upon the progress of the war. 

The committee was informed that 
steps have been and are being taken to 
improve the use of parts through the de- 
velopment of interchangeability infor- 
mation, and the committee is following 
the progress that is being made. At the 
same time it is regretted that the policies 
and practices established by the War 
Department were such that earlier ad- 
vantage could not be taken of the econ- 
omies and efficiencies which would have 
resulted from a more businesslike 
method of buying. 

Because of the nature of the subject, 
which called for a great variety of minor 
investigations and assembly of statistics 
and reports from Government agencies 
and transportation trade associations 
and individuals, no public hearings on 
transportation and comparatively few 
private hearings were held. 

As to the report itself, there are a few 
matters which I should like to mention 
specifically: 

I come from a State where motor- 
vehicle production has its center and 
where manufacturing plants and war 
workers are especially dependent upon 
rubber-borne transportation for the 
continuance of the splendid production 
record they have made. 

Motor-carrier transportation is essen- 
tial to the war production of Detroit and 
other Michigan cities, primarily because 
the industries in Detroit and our other 
cities use a type of operation called pro- 
gressive manufacture. By that it is 
meant that raw materials are shunted 
around from one subcontractor to an- 
other until finally fashioned into a fin- 
ished product. For example, the Cnhrys- 
ler tank is said to embody materials from 
3,000 subcontractors, and those subcon- 
tractors for the most part are located 
either in Detroit or within 300 or 400 
miles from Detroit. The materials must 
be fed into the production lines to meet 
the schedules. There is no bank of parts 
or materials. They must arrive approxi- 
mately at the time they are to be used. 
Detroit is noted for not using the old 
fiour-bin method of production. To 
build up a bank of materials now would 
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not only be expensive but would absorb 
manpower, materials, and facilities, and 
would retard production. 

Progressive manufacturing is a device 
that grew out of the production of auto- 
mobiles. It started more than 20 years 
ago. I think that W. C. Cowling, of Ford 
Motor Co., was the first man who thought 
of letting transportation agencies take 
care of the inventory. That method has 
proved very efficient. That is one of the 
reasons why Detroit and Michigan are 
able to produce the tremendous volume 


they now turn out. Detroit is more ad-° 


vanced in this respect than many other 
industrial areas. Our plants are built on 
that basis. That is why there is not any 
storage space at the ends of the produc- 
tion lines that would permit taking care 
of the materials if they could be main- 
tained. It is a hand to mouth existence 
in manufacturing. 

Here is an example of Detroit’s de- 
pendence on truck transportation. The 
truck schedule from the Cleveland area 
is 10 to 12 hours. The railroad schedule 
from Cleveland into Detroit is about 3 
days. We simply cannot afford to rely 
on railroad transportation for many ma- 
terials we get from Cleveland. For some 
of the heavy basic materials, it is neces- 
sary to use rail. Coal, lumber, andsome- 
times steel come from great distances 
and move principally by rail. But, in 
general, if highway carriers are not 
available to keep up the flow of com- 
ponents, the production lines shut down 
and all the men who come to work that 
day are sent home. Production hours 
are lost. 

That, Mr. President, is why I am so 
concerned about the slowness of the 
program to provide replacements of 
equipment for the motor carriers. 

The industries in Detroit, in 1940, see- 
ing the war coming on for the United 
States, made a rather extensive survey 
and came to the conclusion that Detroit 
would not be tied up for transportation 
as it had been in the last war, when 
from 1917 through 1921 the area was 
intermittently under embargo. This 
conclusion was based partly on the im- 
proved condition of the railroad plants 
and the know-how the railroads had 
gained and partly upon the knowledge 
that we had a reservoir of transporta- 
tion that we did not have in the other 
war, composed of the fleets of trucks in 
the area. We said: “We manufacture 
transportation and we can also produce 
enough to take care of our needs,” but 
we found that the stopping of the pro- 
duction of trucks for civilian use partly 
destroyed that reservoir and now if 
they are not going to supply the for-hire 
carriers with sufficient parts and new 
equipment, the reservoir will dry up. 

In this war, assembly lines have been 
extended, and what is true of Detroit 
and other Michigan cities is, in a sense, 
true of the entire country, namely, that 
the motortruck is an important part of 
the conveyor belt of industry. I might 
mention as an example the fact that the 

—24 Liberators rolling off the end of 
the assembly line at Tulsa, Okla., have 
traveled over 1,000 miles in the progress 
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of their assembly. Main components 
fabricated at Willow Run are loaded in 
trailers and hauled by truck all the way 
to Tulsa, where they are assembled into 
a finished plane. 

Even if this method of manufacture 
were not the most efficient and @conom.- 
ical, we have little choice at this stage 
but to continue it, because reverting to 
the “flour-bin” method of manufactur- 
ing would involve the building up of 
substantial inventories at all the points 
of production where the progressive 
method of manufacture was being dis. 
continued. Building up such inven- 
tories would involve excessive amounts 
of materials, manpower, and facilities 
which we do not have. The same sys. 
tem of small inventories will at the close 
of this war save our taxpayers millions 
of dollars in the termination of war 
contracts, and that is why we must 
support it by sufficient trucking equip- 
ment. 

For these reasons I have desired to 
call attention particularly to the com- 
mittee’s observations and recommenda- 
tions in the motor-transport section of 
the report concerning the need for re- 
placement parts, new trucks, and busses, 
tires, and speed. 

Not only do I approve of the State- 
ments in the report with regard to re- 
placement parts, but I believe that one 
of them should be emphasized, that is, 
the need of providing sufficient parts so 
that farmers and war workers will be 
able to maintain the vehicles upon 
which they are so dependent. I think the 
rating for parts for automobiles and light 
trucks should be equal to military pro- 
duction, not alone because interchange- 
ability as to many of the parts with the 
heavier trucks renders it wise to sched- 
ule the entire anticipated production of 
parts as one run, but because it seems to 
me that unless the farmer and the war 
worker can carry on their activities, our 
entire production, much of which is of 
military articles, will surely suffer. 

I also desire to say something about 
the matter of speed limitation. Slowing 
speed in our rubber-borne commercial 
transportation arteries limits the service 
they can render. The committee’s orig- 
inal recommendation of a 40-mile limit 
was confined to trucks and busses. Un- 
less reliable tests show substantially in- 
creased tire wear at the higher rate, I 
recommend strongly that it be permitted. 

With respect to the section on tires, I 
should like to add that the figures in- 
cluded in the report as to requirements 
and production capacity, based on infor- 
mation recently furnished to the com- 
mittee by the Office of the Rubber Di- 
rector, are substantially different from 
those furnished in the report of the Rub- 
ber Director’s office on October 25, 1943, 
only 7 weeks ago. In that report the 
total truck and bus tire requirements 
were stated at over 22,000,000, being 
1,000,090 more tires than -the figure of 
21,000,000 given to the committee last 
week. The estimate of the capacity of 
production facilities given in the October 
25 report was approximately 15,000,009, 
or 3,000,000 less than the more recent 
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nd more optimistic estimate given the 
ommittee. Based on the October 25 re- 

t. therefore, the deficiency in truck 
and bus tires would have been 7,000,000, 
- almost one-third of the total require- 
ents, whereas on the figures received 

t week the deficiency is only 3,000,000, 
- one-seventh of the total requirements. 
Al‘hough, no doubt, the Rubber Direc- 
tor's change of estimates is based upon 
his familiarity with the whole tire-pro- 
duction situation, the October 25 report 
I 
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‘epresents a much more serious situa- 
ion than the later figures indicate. 
Furthermore, we have a very impor- 
tant unknown factor which affects the 
reliability of either set of figures. That 
factor is that no one, including the Rub- 
ber Director and the tire manufacturers, 
apparently knows just how good the syn- 
thetic heavy-duty truck and bus tire is 
going to be. 

In this connection I should like to read 
to the Senate a passage from the testi- 
mony of the Deputy Rubber Director be- 
fore the committee on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 9, 1943: : 

Mr. Tompxins. Are you referring to the 
quality of a synthetic tire? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. We had some evi- 
dence here this morning that we expected 
some trouble. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. We may have trouble. Bear 
in mind, your truck and bus tires are not 
made of synthetic rubber yet in the larger 
Senator Frercuson. No; but, as I under- 
stand it, we are going to start about mid- 
year to do it. 

Mr. Tompxtns. And by that time it is our 
hope and belief that the manufacturers will 
have learned how to make a tire that is sat- 
istactory out of synthetic rubber. If they 
con't, then we will have to find some other 
way of doing it, 


An important decision awaits the 
American public on large truck tires. If 
we are successful in manufacturing them 
with a greater percentage of synthetic 
rubber as soon as expected by the Rub- 
ber Director, we should be able to get 
over the hump. But in the meantime it 
is well for us to have in mind the neces- 
sity of recapping all our present tires 
before they are worn to the point where 
they cannot be recapped, and of conserv- 
ing all our tires through frequent inspec- 
tion, proper inflation, easier starting and 
stopping, slow speed on curves and in 
turning corners, proper wheel alinement, 
and all other methods of preventive 
maintenance, 

I want to add this about air lines. The 
war has proved the airplane to be a most 
vital part of our transportation system, 
for many times it is speed that counts. 
The air lines have done a magnificent 
Job in carrying the traffic they have han- 
dled with the equipment they have been 
permitted to retain. No other form of 
transport has experienced so great an 
actual loss of equipment because of being 
needed for direct military use, as have 
the air lines. Certainly if the need for 
military transport planes will permit it, 
we ought to turn back to the air lines 
more of the planes taken from them as 
Soon as we possibly can. 

Soon the rate of plane production will 
be such that 2 weeks’ production of 
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transport planes of the type used by 
the air lines will be sufficient to double 
their present equipment. The air 
services ought to consider seriously 
whether the general transportation ben- 
efit that would result from adding this 
much, or some smaller amount, of 
equipment to the air lines would be suffi- 
ciently valuable to the war effort to jus- 
tify modification of their procurement 
program so as to obtain it. 

I think we all realize that we owe a 
debt of gratitude to our transportation 
agencies; including both operators and 
employees, for the way they have risen 
to overcome the serious and unforeseen 
obstacles which the war emergency has 
thrust upon them. We should, however, 
take all necessary steps to insure, be- 
yond any doubt, that essential transpor- 
tation service will be maintained. There- 
fore, Mr. President, all our Government 
agencies should, from time to time, re- 
appraise their war requirements, so as to 
release to civilian use any unneeded 
manufacturing capacity and manpower 
for the purpose of improving our trans- 
portation plant and the service it can 
render to the country in time of war. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say that the report submitted by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. MEAD] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON] is the unanimous report of 
the special committee and has the com- 
plete endorsement of every member of 
that committee. I think the report is 
a good one. 


COURT REPORTERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 3611) to authorize the 
appointment of court reporters in the 
district courts of the United States, to 
fix their duties, to provide for their com- 
pensation, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. McCarran, and Mr. FERGUSON 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ELIMINATION OF PRIVATE SUITS ARISING 
OUT OF FRAUDS AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the conference report on 
House bill 1203, an act to eliminate pri- 
vate suits for penalties and damages 
arising out of fraud against the United 
States, and move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read. 
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The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1203) entitled “An act to eliminate private 
suits for penalties and damages arising out 
of frauds against the United States,” having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with the following amendments: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment numbered 1, in- 
sert “A” after “Src. 3491” on page 1, line 6, 
of the House engrossed bill, 4nd on page 2, 
line 2, after “suit.” strike out the quotation 
mark and insert the following: 

“(B) Except as hereinafter provided, such 
suit may be brought and carried on by any 
person, as well for himself as for the United 
States, the same shall be at the sole cost and 
charge of such person, and shall be in the 
name of the United States, but shall not be 
withdrawn or discontinued without the con- 
sent, in writing, of the judge of the court 
and the district attorney, first filed in the 
case, setting forth their reasons for such con- 
sent. 

“(C) Whenever any such suit shall be 
brought by any person under clause (B) 
notice of the pendency of such suit shall be 
given to the United States by serving upon 
the United States attorney for the disirict in 
which such suit shall have been brought a 
copy of the bill of complaint and by sending, 
by registered mail, to the Attorney General 
of the United States at Washington, District 
of Columbia, a copy of such bill together 
with a disclosure in writing of substantially 
all evidence and information in his posses- 
sion material to the effective prosecution of 
such suit. The United States shall have sixty 
days, after service as above provided, within 
which to enter appearance in such suit. If 
the United States shall fail, or decline in 
writing to the court, during said period of 
sixty days to enter any such suit, such per- 
son may carry on such suit. If the United 
States within said period shall enter appear- 
ance in such suit the same shall be carried 
on solely bythe United States. In carrying 
on such suit the United States shall not be 
bound by any action taken by the person 
who brought it, and may proceed in all re- 
spects as if it were instituting the suit: Pro- 
vided, That if the United States shall fail to 
carry on such suit with due diligence within 
a period of 6 months from the date of its ap- 
pearance therein, or within such additional 
time as the court after notice may allow, such 
suit may be carried on by the person bring- 
ing the same in accordance with clause (B) 
above. The court shall have no jurisdiction 
to proceed with any such suit brought under 
clause (B) or pending suit brought under 
section 3491 of the Revised Statutes when- 
ever it shall be made to appear that such suit 
was based upon evidence or information in 
the possession of the United States, or any 
agency, officer or employee thereof, at the 
time such suit was brought: Provided, how- 
ever, That no abatement shall be had as to a 
suit pending at the effective date of this Act 
if before such suit was filed such person had 
in his possession and voluntarily disclosed to 
the Attorney General substantial evidence 
and information which was not theretofore 
in the possession of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

“(D) In any suit whether or not on appeal 
pending at the effective date of this Act 
brought under Revised Statutes, section 3491, 
the court in which such suit is pending shall 
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stay all further proceedings, and shall forth- 
with cause written notice, by registered mail, 
to be given the Attorney General that such 
suit is pending, and the Attorney General 
shail have sixty days from the date of such 
notice to appear and carry on such suit in 
accordance with clause (C). 

“(E) (1) In any such suit, if carried on by 
the United States as herein provided, the 
court may award to the person who brought 
such suit, out of the proceeds of such suit or 
any settlement of any claim involved therein, 
which shall be collected, an amount which in 
the judgment of the court is fair and reason- 
able compensation to such person for dis- 
closure of the information or evidence not 
in the possession of the United States when 
such suit was brought. Any such award shall 
in no event exceed one-tenth of the proceeds 
of such suit or any settlement thereof. 

(2) In any such suit when not carried on 
by the United States as herein provided, 
whether heretofore or hereafter brought, the 
court may award to the person who brought 
such suit and prosecuted it to final judg- 
ment, or to settlement, as provided in clause 
(B), out of the proceeds of such suit or any 
settlement of any claim involved therein, 
which shall be collected, an amount, not in 
excess of one-fourth of the proceeds of such 
suit or any settlement thereof, which in the 
judgment of the court is fair and reasonable 
compensation to such person for the collec- 
tion of any forfeiture and damages; and such 
person shall be entitled to receive to his own 
use such reasonable expenses as the court 
shall find to have been necessarily incurred 
and all costs the court may award against 
the defendant, to be allowed and taxed ac- 
cording to any provision of law or rule of 
court in force, or that shall be in force in 
sults between private parties in said court: 
Provided, That such person shall be liable for 
all costs incurred by himself in such case and 


shall have no claim therefor on the United 
States. 


“Sec. 2. Section 3493 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (U. 8. C., title $1, sec. 234) is hereby re- 
pealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendments numbered 3 and 4: That the 


Senate recede from its amendments num- 
bered 3 and 4. 


Amendment to the title: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill, 
and agree to the same. 

FREDERICK VAN Noys, 

PaT McCaRRAN, 

JOHN A. DANAHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

HaTTon W. SUMNERS, 

FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

CLARENCE E. HANCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Senator from 
Indiana moved that the Senate proceed 
to consider the report. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. Senators who favor 
the motion will stand. 

fr. LANGER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my objection to consideration of 
the report. I have no objection to its 
consideration, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the report will be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understood there was to be a vote 
on the motion. ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thos 
opposed to the motion will stand. The 
“ayes” have it, and the motion is 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. , 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and called Mr. AIKEN’s name, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois desire to ask the 
Chair a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr, Van Nuys] to 
yield before he proceeds further. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am opposed to taking up the con- 
ference report. I do not wish to with- 
draw my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum unless the matter of taking up 
the conference report is suspended so 
the Senator from Illinois may make his 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the motion to take 
up the report has already been agreed 


to. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator from Illinois desire to address 


himself to the motion to take up the 
report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to consider the report has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; it was 
not agreed to. The question was put to 
a vote, and I suggested the absence of a 
quorum, pending the matter of a vote on 
the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
Chair is of the opinion that the Senator 
from Missouri suggested the absence of 
a quorum after the motion to consider 
had been agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A standing 
vote was had, and I suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum while the vote was be- 
ing taken. I do not think there will be 
any time gained by arbitrary decisions 
on the part of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not desire to make any arbi- 
trary decisions. If the Senator wants a 
quorum, the Chair will order a roll call. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Andrews Caraway Green 

Austin Chandler Guffey 

Bailey Chavez Gurney 

Ball Clark, Idaho Hatch 
Bankhead Clark, Mo, Hayden 
Barkley Connally Hill 

Bone Danaher Holman 
Brewster Davis Johnson, Calif. 
Bridges Downey Johnson, Colo. * 
Erooks Eastiend Kilgore : 
Burton Ellender La Follette 
Bushfield Ferguson Langer 

Butler George Lodge 

Byrd Gerry Lucas 

Capper Gillette McCarran 
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McClellan Overton Tunnell 
McFarland Radcliffe Tydings 
McKellar Reed Vandenberg 
Maybank Revercomb Van Nuys 
Mead Robertson Wallgren 
Millikin Smith Walsh, Mass, 
Moore Taft Walsh, N. J, 
Murdock Thomas,Idaho Wheeler 
Murray Thomas, Okla. Wherry 
Nye Thomas, Utah White 
O’Mahoney Truman Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
ty-eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is, Shall the conference 
report be taken up? [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair believes the “ayes” 
have it, and the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana is therefore agreed to, 

Mr. VAN NUYS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DANAHER and Mr. MOORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. 
from Oklahoma. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED: FORCES 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I sup- 

pose that every Member of the Senate 

will be called upon to give his views with 

reference to Senate bill 1285, the so- 

called soldiers’ vote bill. The impor- 


tance of the objective of the bill is such 
that one is obliged, and it is his duty, to 


make an explanation of his stand. 


All of the arguments made for or 
against the measure were, of course, 
prefaced with an approval of its objec- 
tives. It should not be necessary for 
one to have to go into great detail to 
prove that he is willing to grant every 
right and privilege to every American 
citizen who unfortunately finds himself, 
either by his own voluntary will or by 
compulsion, in the armed forces of the 
country, I know that every Member of 
the Senate wants every soldier to have 
all the rights and privileges that it may 
be possible to accord him. One of those 
valuable rights or privileges is his exer- 
cise of the ballot in elections that may 
be held while he is away from his voting 
precinct. 

I hope I am as anxious to give every 
consideration to every right or privilege 
to the soldiers as any other man, and I 
hope I am as ready as any Member of 
Congress to go as far as I legally can 
to accord that right or privilege. I 
want the ballots to be cast by the sol- 
diers, or by any other citizen in a legal 
manner and in accordance with the laws 
of the States of which they are citizens, 
and I am willing and anxious to go as 
far as the Congress can go in aid of 
the States to facilitate the privilege of 
those absent from their States to cast 
their votes. I would go as far as I had 
a lawful right to go as a Member of 
Congress to provide means for casting 
the vote and having it fairly counted. 

Since this is a party government, 
naturally any law having to do with elec- 
tions is partisan, whatever we may say 
about it. Allof the sparring and maneu- 
vering in connection with this voting 
bill has been partisan. It became so 


I yield to the Senator 
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definitely partisan that bitterness de- 
veloped, which is lamentable, but in- 
evitable. The direction of the voting 
machinery was finally left in the hands 
of the President, who presumably will be 
a candidate to succeed himself in the 
coming election. This in itself is un- 
precedented, to say the least. 

If it be urged that to raise this objec- 
tion manifests a lack of confidence in 
the President, I cite his record concern- 
ing nominations and elections with 
which he has heretofore been connected 
as a possible justification for not having 
full confidence in him with respect to 
elections. I cite the spectacle of the so- 
called Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago in 1940, at which he was 
“drafted.” I was a helpless delegate in 
that convention. One of the authors of 
this bill was also a delegate, and I remem. 
ber well the inadvertent statement made 
by him, that “if this had been a free and 
open convention, I would have allowed 
my name to go before the convention as 
a candidate for Vice President.” I re- 
member one of our own delegates from 
Oklahoma placing the name of Paul V. 
McNutt before the convention in the 
form of a draft for the Vice Presidency, 
and I remember that Paul V. McNutt 
said that he could not under any cir- 
cumstances allow his name to be placed 
before the convention, because “my 
commander in chief has spoken.” I re- 
member that the venerable CarTER GLASS 
came from a sick bed to place the name 
of James A. Farley before the convention 
as a candidate for President, and I heard 
him say: “I never expected to live to see 
the day when the name of Thomas Jef- 
ferson would be hissed in a Democratic 
convention.” I remember when the or- 
der came, through Harry Hopkins, that 
Henry A, WALLACE was the demand of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; and I remember 
when the First Lady was hurried to the 
platform. to still the uproar that was im- 
minent at the high-handed conduct of 
the convention; and I remember when 
our present Vice President came to the 
platform to deliver an already prepared 
speech of acceptance and the then Sen- 
ator Byrnes, now “Assistant President,” 
foresaw the turmoil and hastily warned 
the Vice President against any such in- 
discretion before an almost rebellious 
convention. When memory is on her 
knees, there returns the nightmare of 
that tragic mockery as played at the Chi- 
cago convention, where a precedent, as 
strong in the minds and hearts of the 
people as if it had been written into the 
Constitution, was arrogantly flouted to 
secure a third term to satiate the greed 
of an ambitious man for more power. 
And now his appetite having grown by 
what it fed on, we are being led through 
sophistry into the danger of a fourth 
term and dictatorship that can never be 
dislodged short of revolt. 

Is there any justification then, or any 
reason, for lack of confidence in the 
candidate for a fourth term? I cannot 
see how any American devoted to the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson can help 
but hang his head in shame when the 
memory of that convention comes to him, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened to the Senator for several hours on 
this same subject. If the Senator will 
accord me the privilege of finishing my 
address, I shall be glad to yield to him 
in proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma declines to 
yield at this time. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I meekly 
submit to the distinguished Senators 
from Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, that they should join an alli- 
ance that could be made effective against 
a repetition of*such tyranny. 

I cite the conduct of the affairs of the 
people of this country by the adminis- 
tration under the New Deal as a possible 
reason why there should be a lack of 
confidence in the administration of this 
voting machinery. I cite the vote in the 
Senate upon every issue raised by the 
partisans for and against this adminis- 
tration. I share a distrust, with millions 
of others, of the honesty and integrity 
of the New Deal administration. 

I would, however, have resolved my 
distrust in favor of the support of this 
bill and its administration by the ma- 
chinery set up in the bill, because of 
my anxiety and desire to see the soldiers 
exercise their privilege of voting, but for 
the reason that we have not the power. 

I voted against it because I believe it 
to be unconstitutional. To me that is a 
valid reason; and no political results to 
me or the party to which I may belong 
will swerve me from that course. That is 
the reason I voted against the bill. It was 


not the result of any conspiracy, or the 


fear of the results of the elections by rea- 
son of full participation of all of the 
categories contained in the measure. I 
have no idea, and I doubt if anyone could 
make an intelligent guess, as to how the 
soldiers would vote in the coming elec- 
tion. Anything that I might say as to 
how they would vote would be guess-work 
entirely. 

It is so desirable and just that soldiers 
be provided with the facility for voting 
that a means should be found to effectu- 
ate that facility by a legal and constitu- 
tional method. -I do not believe that 
many Members of Congress, of either 
party, want to disfranchise the soldiers 
because of any fear of the results of the 
election by reason of participation in the 
election by the soldiers. It is naive, 
though, to say that the general structure 
of this bill dces not provide at least a 
means of fraud in conducting the elec- 
tions and a propagandizing to the end of 
the desired result. 

History provides an example, in the 
Hayes-Tilden case, of an election in 
which there was danger of a civil war 
ensuing because of the partisan charac- 
ter of the decision in that election. Ex- 
cept for the magnanimity and patriot- 
ism of Mr. Tilden, civil war might have 
ensued. Certainly, this Congress, on the 
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heels of a victory over our foreign foes, 
wants to avoid an intensity of feeling 
such as would be aroused as was occa- 
sioned by the contest in 1876. 

The election for which this measure is 
proposed is 10 months off, and if the war 
continues then, as we hope it will not, 
ample time exists for the States to pro- 
vide the facilities, in conjunction with the 
military authorities of the United States, 
to enable the soldiers to cast their bal- 
lots. This can be done without any viola- 
tion of the Consiitution of the United 
States. It is the responsibility and duty 
of the States to provide means by which 
the soldiers may vote. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was written and adopted with the 
thought in mind that politicians in power 
might invade the rights of the States and 
of their citizens, because politicians have 
always schemed to get around the Con- 
stitution in order to obtain more power 
than it gave them. The Constitution 
therefore limits the power of Congress, 
and the Federal Government in its power 
is limited by the Constitution, and one of 
the definite limitations has to do with 
elections. 

In order to explain my concept of the 
character of the Constitution and its pur- 
pose, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an address delivered 
by former Senator James A. Reed, of Mis- 
souri, at Toledo, Ohio, on October 9, 1936. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MOORE. The address to which I 
have referred is as follows: 


I propose tonight to depart from my usual 
custom, which is to express whatever views I 
may have, hoping that they will meet with 
the approval of at least some of my auditors. 
I am doing so because I was handed a paper 
by a man whom I may call a plain, ordinary 
citizen, who is neither a statesman nor a pol- 
itician, but just a layman who has done some 
thinking for himself. It contains so much 
of sound, plain logic that I intend to present 
it to you. He says: 

“A statesman is only a successful politician, 
If he wins, many people follow him blindly. 
They forget that he is a man controlled by 
the same motives and impulses as all other 
men. He may be better than the average; 
he may be worse; but you can count on one 
thing—that ambition is the besetting sin of 
all politicians.” 

Politics is one of the oldest trades in the 
world. Every President that this country 
ever had was a politician. Every Congress- 
man and every Senator, every Governor of 
every State, and every candidate for public 
Office is a politician. All of the New Dealers 
are politicians. Roosevelt is a politician, 
So are Farley, Ickes, Wallace, Hopkins, Tug- 
well, and Miss Perkins. They have the same 
ambitions that every politician in history has 
had—to get in office and to stay there. 

History is mainly the record of what good 
politicians did for their people and what bad 
politiciags did to them. By and large, the 
record is not very good. Unfortunately, there 
have been more bad rulers than good ones. 

History is full of politicians who started 
out as good rulers and wound up as bad ones, 
Napoleon was a very good ruler for France 
at first. He put France on its feet after a 
terrible revolution. Then he became ambi- 
tious to be Emperor of all Europe, and mil- 
lions of Frenchmen died because of his lust 
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for power. He told Frenchmen they were 
dying for the glory of France. They thought 
they were. But we know better—they died 
because of Napoleon's ambition for more 
power. 

That was the great sin of Napoleon, But 
he does not stand alone. Nearly all of the 
wars which have been fought during the en- 
tire course of history were brought about by 
the ambition of rulers to extend their do- 
mains, to magnify their power, and to glorify 
themselves. 

The American Revolution was fought be- 
cause the people of this country did not like 
the way the English politicians ruled them. 
After they found they had no more peaceful 
ways left to get rid of these bad rulers they 
revolted against them and by bloodshed 
established a country where they and their 
children and you and I and our children 
could live in freedom from political interfer- 
ence with our private lives. When the Col- 
onists won their liberties, they were faced 
with the problem of choosing a new set of 
politicians to rule them. 

The leaders of the American Colonists were 
very wise men. 

They knew they had to have politicians. 
But— 

They had all studied a lot of history and 
they knew there were more bad politicians 
than good ones, and that the bad ones 
wanted the citizens’ hard-earned money, 
seized their property and, when the citizens 
protested, threw them into jail. 

They also knew why this was. It was be- 
cause the citizens had to obey the laws the 
politicians made, but they had no way to 
make laws the politicians had to obey. 

So these wise men decided to set up our 
Government in such a way that before it 
was turned over to the politicians to run, it 
would be fixed so that those politicians 
would have to behave themselves. 

The way they did it was to write a con- 
stitution. The Constitution is a law made 
by the people to govern politicians. It tells 
them what they can do and what they 
cannot do to you. It tells them that they 
may have so much power to control you and 
no more. 


But since no law is any good unless some-' 


body enforces it, these wise men set up an 
independent court that the politicians do 
not control, so that if the politicians did 
seize power that was not given to them by 
the Constitution, there would be someone 
who could say to them, “You can’t do that.” 
This is the Supreme Court. Our Constitu- 
tion and our Supreme Court were the first 
effective schemes in all history to control 
politicians and limit their power to govern 
and to tax. 

As a result, in this country we have free 
epeech because if the politicians tried to put 
someone in jail for attacking them, the Su- 
preme Court will say, “Let him alone.” 

Also, we have freedom of worship, which 
many other nations have lost. And our 
politicians can’t take your money or your 
property from you without paying you for 
it, like they can in so many other countries 
today. 

These are only a few of the things we have 
because we have a law (the Constitution) to 
govern our politicians and a Court to make 
them obey that law. 

What has happened in this country under 
this law to keep politicians in their places? 
Since it limited their power, it has pPevented 
them from meddling in our private affairs 
and plundering us. As a result, our cost of 
government, until the last few years, has 
been low and this country grew and pros- 
pered like no country in all history. Mil- 
lions of people from other lands where they 
were tyrannized by their politicians came 
over here. My father and mother did, and 
so did the fathers and mothers of most of 
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you. And if the immigration laws let them, 
there would be millions more who would rush 
over here from Europe and the rest of the 
world. Today it is still the finest and best 
country on earth to live in. 

Ever since the Constitution was estab- 
lished, politicians have schemed to get 
around it—to get more power than it gave 
them, and to weaken the Supreme Court. 
They have frequently tried to limit the 
Court’s power and, as usual, are talking about 
it again. They have tried to get the people 
angry with the Court for its decisions. They 
have tried to scare the people by saying the 
country would go to pot after some of the 
Court’s decisions. That is what President 
Roosevelt tried to do when the Supreme 
Court threw the N. R. A. and the A. A. A. 
out. 

But in the past all of these attacks have 
failed. The people of this country still real- 
ize that the Supreme Court is the only pro- 
tection they have against politicians seizing 
more power—the only protection of our 
rights we have short of revolt. 

Of course, politicians do not like to have 
their power limited by constitutions. They 
would like to substitute their own schemes 
and make you obey their will instead of hav- 
ing the rights the Constitution says you shall 
have. 

Now a lot of politicians have been telling 
you the Constitution should be amended to 
give them more power, and have been prom- 
ising you a lot of things for the liberty they 
want you to give up. Well, that is what 
Hitler said, too, but I don’t want that kind of 
a bargain. I want no politician as my nurse- 
maid. I want none of his “brain trust” plan- 
ning me and my life and, if you knew poli- 
ticians and braintrusters as I do, neither 
would you. 

What these politicians really want is more 
power to tax you and to order you around, 
which means less liberty for you, because the 
more power you give them, the more they 
have to say about what you do, and the less 
you have to say about what they do to you. 

And, if you didn’t have a constitution to 
control them and a court to enforce that 
constitution, their power would be unlimited 
once they got in office. They wouldn’t even 
have to run for reelection if they didn’t want 
to. Then your only remedy to get rid of 
them would be revolt, just as it was the only 
remedy Washington and Jefferson had. And 
we must not have revolt. 

Whenever any politician says to you, “I 
want more power,” and makes a lot of 
promises about what he will do for you if you 
give it to him, think of what has happened 
in Russia, Germany, and Spain, and ask 
yourself, “What does he really want to do to 
me?” ; 

If you don’t think that what is happening 
in those countries can happen here, read the 
story of what happened to the people in the 
Southern States after the.Civil War. After 
the North won, Congress deprived the people 
of the South of their votes and sent northern 
politicians and the Army into the South to 
rule them. The years that followed were the 
blackest pages in our political history, and 
the South has never fully recovered from the 
way those “carpetbagger” politicians robbed 
and plundered them. Read the history of 
reconstruction in the South, and you will 
understand what happens when politicians 
take the Constitution away from the people. 

This is also a good example of what hap- 
pens under a centralized government without 
States’ rights. 

Politicians, regardless of party, are all the 
same kind of people—they are ordinary hu- 
man beings, except that they are ambitious 
for power, and when they get it they want 
to keep it. 

And the lesson of history is that you don’t 
dare trust any of them very far. 


‘ which the bill passed by the Senate is a 
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How, then, are you and I to choose our 
politicians? We can never be sure in ad- 
vance that they are going to be good ones, 
We only judge on their records whether they 
have been honest and have tried to keep their 
word. If a politician's record shows he does 
not keep his word, we are fools to trust him 
further. 

What is Roosevelt’s record? Certainly bus- 
iness is better. Any child could make busi- 
ness better at the candy store if you let him 
spend all the money he wants—until you 
have to pay the bill. I can make business 
better that way. So could you. 

The rest of Roosevelt’s record is one of 
broken promises. After taking a most solemn 
oath to uphold the Constitution and having 
received the greatest power that we ever en- 
trusted to any man in this country, he or- 
dered Congress to pass a law “in spite of any 
doubts, however reasonable, regarding its con- 
stitutionality.” Mind you, he ordered Con- 
gress to act against its own oath of office. 
What he was really saying was, “I don’t like 
the limits which the Constitution places upon 
my power, and even though you swore to 
uphold it, I want you to ignore it.” 

Politician Roosevelt also referred to the 
Constitution as a “horse and buggy” instru- 
ment. Well, maybe it is, but if you were 
traveling through a strange country on a 
dark night with no stars and no signs to 
guiae you, which would you rather ride in— 
a horse and buggy that you drove yourself, 
or a high-powered car driven by someone 
else at top speed without brakes? 

I repeat, the only way that we have to 
select the politicians who will be safest as 
our rulers is by their records. On the face 
of his record, I cannot trust Politician Roose- 
velt any longer, because I cannot trust any 
man who breaks his word to me and does not 
even apologize for it. That is why I shall 
vote against him. 

Governor Landon’s record is one of hon- 
esty and sincerity. His record shows that he 
tries to keep his word and to make good on 
his promises. That is why I shall vote for 
Landon. But understand this. If Landon 
is elected, as I hope he will be, I shall watch 
him, too, and if at any time he shculd dis- 
regard his oath of office and try to seize more 
power than you and I think is safe for him 
to have, or if he acts in a way which I con- 
sider is a betrayal of my trust in him, I 
shall turn on him and fight him just as hard 
as I am fighting Franklin Roosevelt. 


Mr. President, I have given this anal- 
ysis by one whom I may distinguish as 
Lincoln did: one of the plain, common 
people. It is filled with common sense. 
I commend it to the consideration of the 
Senate. 

I am very glad to accommodate the 
Senator from Illinois. I am happy to 
note that he remained in the Chamber 
to listen to the speech which was deliv- 
ered by former Senator Reed of Missouri. 
So far as I know, it is the first instance 
on record since I have been in the Sen- 
ate that any Senator has objected to the 
inclusion of remarks of this character in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

Mr. President, most of what I shall say 
from now on is a review of the proceed- 
ings had in connection with the soldiers’ 
vote bill recently passed by the Senate 
and its predecessor, Public Law 1712, of 


revision. 

I now quote from the Senate commit- 
tee’s report on the bill. In the Senate 
committee’s report on S. 1285, the so- 
called soldiers’ vote bill, it is stated: 
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The question as to the constitutionality 
of this bill (S. 1285) has already been deter- 
mined by the Congress. 


The constitutionality of this bill has 
been determined by the Congress. Let 
the constitutional lawyers of the Senate 
take note, 


This bill is a revision of Public Law 712, 
Prior to the enactment of that measure the 
cuestion of its constitutionality was raised 
and carefully considered by the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress. When the two Houses of 
Congress passed and the President approved 
Public Law 712 at the last session’ of Con- 
eress, they formally expressed their consid- 
ered judgment that, for Federal elections in 
time of war, Congress has the constitutionel 
authority to establish an absentee balloting 
procedure for members of the armed forces 
and to eliminate registration and poll-tax 
obstacles to voting by members of the armed 
forces. Since no new constitutional issues 
are raised by S. 1285, that judgment is ap- 
plicable to the new bill. 

Even if the question of constitutionality 
had not already been so determined, it 
should not now be raised because this bill is 
not a general bill operative in peacetime, but 

limited to wartime. It is clear that both 
Public Law 712 and S. 1285 are within the 
war powers of Congress under the Consti- 
tution. 


But the question of the constitution- 
ality of S. 1285 was raised in the debate 
on the floor of the Senate, and again the 
alleged constitutionality of the original 
soldiers’ vote bill, Public Law 712, was 
cited by Senators who favored the pas- 
sage of S. 1285 as proof of the constitu- 
tionality of S. 1285. On December 3 the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
one of the authors of S. 1285, made the 
statement: 

I do not wish to discuss the constitution- 
ality of the bill. I take that position for 
two reasons. In the first place, the consti- 
tutionality of the bill was discussed at length 
when the first soldiers’ voting bill was 
passed. more than a year ago. It was dis- 
cussed in the House; it was discussed in the 
Senate. The bill passed the House, passed 
the Senate, and was signed by the President, 
and such action would not have been taken 
if the doubts about its constitutionality 
were well founded. 

In the second place, the question of con- 
Stitutionality has been discussed at length 
on the floor of the Senate in connection with 
the bill reported by the committee. 


It is true, the question of the constitu- 
tionality of S. 1285 was discussed at 
length on the floor of the Senate, but al- 
most entirely by those who opposed its 
enactment on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional. On November 22, one 
of the authors of the bill, the chairman 
of the committee who reported it favor- 
ably, in making his statement to the 
Senate was drawn into a discussion of its 
constitutionality, but for the most part 
doubts as to constitutionality of the bill 
were sought to be turned aside by those 
favoring it with assertions that the ques- 
tion had already been determined by the 
Congress in the enactment of Public 


Law 712. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin] and the Senator from New 


Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] soared into the rare- 
fied atmosphere of superconstitution- 
ality in their support of S. 1285. On 
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November 22 the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Austin] stated: 

Mr. President, I am trying to make it clear 
and unequivocal that my position is not that 
of passing on the constitutionality of this 
measure. I approve it without passing upon 
that question, because today, in time of war, 
a higher law than the Constitution com- 
mands us. 


A little later in the debate on that day, 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu], referring to the stand of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AvstTIN], 
said: 

But, as the Senator ably pointed out, the 
necessities have -brought out a power which 
comes from the Constitution-itself, to defend 
and protect the country, a higher power than 
these other matters being discussed today. 


Since those who favored the enactment 
of S. 1285 insisted that the question of 
its constitutionality was determined with 
the enactment of Public Law 712, let us 
look at the record in the Senate and in 
the House when that measure was being 
debated and voted on. 

It is true, there was discussion of the 
constitutionality of the bill, but it was 
not resolved finally into any decision on 
the question, nor, indeed, could it be. 
Determination of the constitutionality of 
legislation is not the province of Con- 
gress; that is a matter for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But if con- 
gressional opinion were controlling in 
such matters, the vote in Congress on 
H. R. 7416, Public Law 712, by no means 
justified the assumption that the issue 
of its constitutionality had been settled. 

In the House the vote on original pas- 
sage of H. R. 7416 was taken on July 23, 
1942. There was no record vote, but on 
demand for a division, the vote was 134 
in favor of passage and 19 against. So 
the bill was passed in the House by less 
than 31 percent of its membership 

The bill was amended in the Senate, 
and on August 25, 1942, 47 Senators voted 
for its passage, 5 against it, and 44 were 
recorded as not voting. 

The bill then went to conference, and 
on September 9, 1942, the House voted 
on acceptance of the conference report. 
The vote was 248 for, 53 against, 125 
not voting, and 1 answering “present.” 
The Senate accepted the conference re- 
port on September 10, without a record 
vote. With the President’s signature, the 
bill became a law—and the basis for the 
claim for constitutionality of S. 1285. 

A great deal of doubt and apprehen- 
sion were expressed in both the House 
and the Senate as to the constitutionality 
of H. R. 7416, Public Law 712. On July 
23, Representative Nichols, of Oklahoma, 
a New Deal Democrat, not now a Mem- 
ber of Congress, after stating that he 
was going to support the bill, said: 

There is no danger in this bill. The danger 
is what might follow. As sure as I stand in 
the well of this House, after this war is over, 
a bill will be offered in the House or the 
Senate laying down Federal rules and regu- 
lations controlling Federal elections, elec- 
tions of Federal officers. Nothing in this bill 
is dangerous of itself, but it is dangerous that 
the people know now, and there were few in 
the past who knew, that the Constitution of 
the United States gives the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to prescribe rules and regu- 
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lations for the eleetion of constitutional of- 
ficers, and I hope I never live to see the day 
when that right shall be enforced by the Con- 
gress of the United States, because, if we are 
to continue in a close approach to a democ- 
racy, we. have got to stay with State rights. 
The day that you control Federal elections, 
State rights have gone out of the window. 
That, in my judgment, is the only danger in 
the bill. 


In the debate on July 23, Representa- 
tive Witt M. WHITTINGTON, of Missis- 
sippi, stated: 


Mr. Chairman, franchise is not a matter of 
right, it is a privilege, and it is a privilege 
that, under our system of government, can 
be granted or withheld only by the States. 
* * © TI oppose this bill because I be- 
lieve that while the Government of the 
United States wages war the States and 
their functions abide, in war and in peace. 
* * * Mr. Chairman, the soldiers and 
sailors, the lads who are fighting, want 
something more than gestures, something 
more than friendly gestures from their 
Representatives in Congress. They are cut 
there in strange seas and foreign lands, fight- 
ing for liberty, for freedom under the Con- 
stitution, to use the language of our Com- 
mander in Chief, the President of the United 
States, and they will have little regard for 
their statesmen on the floor of Congress who 
surrender their convictions as a friendly ges- 
ture to the men who fight. I say to you that, 
under the terms of this bill, we are likely to 
have confusion worse confounded in elec- 
tions if the courts hold in contests in elec- 
tions under this bill, as they have repeatedly 
held, that the qualifications of voters is for 
the States and the States alone. We are un- 
dertaking to pass a bill here that will be de- 
clared unconstitutional, as I believe, as an 
invasion of the rights of the States, and one 
under which we, ourselves, as Members of 
Congress might have to face contested elec- 
tions one after the other. In an effort to do 
a friendly gesture to the men who fight, we 
are striking at one of the very fundamental 
rights reserved and guaranteed to the States 
under the Constitution. The men in the 
Army and Navy are fighting for the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and they 
do not ask or expect Congress to invade the 
rights of the States. 

They are entitled to vote, but this is the 
function of the States. If five or six States 
fail to pass absentee voting laws, it is the 
fault of the States. I favor absentee voting 
for soldiers, but all the States should not be 
deprived of their rights because five or six 
have not passed absentee voting statutes, 
such as Mississippi passed in the First World 
War. I advocated such a law as a member 
of the State senate, but I oppose the pending 
bill as it is in violation of the Constitution. 

It is not a question of soldiers voting; it 
is a question of who makes provision for 
their voting. It is for the States and not for 
the Federal Government. In usurping and 
assuming a function possessed by the States, 
the soldiers who are fighting for rights un- 
der the Constitution will not appreciate their 
Representatives in Congress surrendering the 
rights guaranteed to the States under the 
Constitution. 

The bill does not involve a technicality; it 
involves the Constitution and rights under 
the Constitution. I believe that the Consti- 
tution is something more than a technicality 
and something more than a scrap of paper. 

The freedom accorded to the States and 
the rights guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion are as sacred to the soldiers and sailors 
who are fighting in the greatest of all wars 
as they were to the patriots, many of whom 
fought with Washington, who founded the 
Republic. 
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On July 23, 1942, Representative Ran- 
KiN, Of Mississippi, stated: 


I have never seen such demagoguery in 
the name of the servicemen as I have wit- 
nessed here today. The danger of this meas- 
ure is that it is the beginning of an attempt 
to destroy the election laws of the various 
States. * * * It is not the soldiers they 
want this bill for. I know who is behind it, 
and you will find that out, too, if you dig 
into it. They want to control not only the 
elections, but the primary laws, and if they 
can get rid of the registration laws, possibly, 
so that they will not have to register or prove 
citizenship, with no obligation to your State 
in the way of paying taxes to help maintain 
the schools or the roads. 

You are not helping the soldiers at all; you 
are merely playing to the grandstand, and at 
the same time interfering with the election 
laws of your own State and of every other 

tate in thjs Union. 


In the Senate on August 17, 1942, the 
Gistinguished majority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BaArKLEy], 
stated: 


In connection with the question asked by 
the Senator from Nebraska (whether any 
consideration had been given by the com- 
mittee in. preparing the report, or by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green} to 
the constitutional question involved in the 
bill), which did not contemplate, it may be, 
a differentiation between the States that per- 
mit absentee voting and the States that do 
not permit absentee voting, let me say that 
some years ago the State from which I come 
passed a bill permitting absent citizens to 
vote by mail. 

They exercised that right until the su- 
preme court of our State passed upon it and 
held the State law to be unconstitutional on 
the ground that the Constitution of Ken- 
tucky requires the personal presence of the 
voter and his personal delivery of the ballot 
to the election officers or his personal de- 
positing of it in the ballot box. I have very 
grave doubt whether Congress can pass a 
law amending the constitution of any State 
that does not permit absentee voting, even 
though that voting be limited to the election 
of Representatives and Senators in Congress 
and to the election of Presidential electors; 
because if we could do that with respect to 
soldiers who are absent, it is conceivable that 
we might pass a law relating to other ab- 
sentee voters. 

I should not want the bill to pass without 
calling attention to the possibility that in 
States which have not permitted absentee 
voting, especially in States where the high- 
est court in the State has passed upon the 
validity of such effort, it seems to me we may 
raise a serious question by attempting, 
through congressional action, to amend the 
constitutional provisions of a State on the 
ground that the absentee voter is in the 
Army. It is conceivable that if a question 
were raised concerning the right of the men 
to vote under State laws, it might involve 
the election of the Members of the House and 
Senate. It is possible to conceive of a situ- 
ation where an election might be so close 
that the ballots of the soldiers in the Army 
throughout the world might determine that 
matter. That would naturally raise the 
question of whether they had the right to 
vote in States like mine, for instance, where 
neither the laws nor the constitution per- 
mit it. 


On the same date, August 17, the dis- 
tingushed Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], in the debate on the Senate 
floor, said: 

Once the Congress embarks upon the 
course of fixing the qualifications of electors 
in the several States, even for soldiers in war- 
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time, it has opened the door for all kinds of 
future legislation along that line, 

There is no doubt that by the passage of 
the bill we would subject the elections in 
every State, insofar as they involve elections 
to the House of Representatives and to the 
Senate or for President and Vice President, 
to absolute Federal control. * * * when 
the Congress passes a law saying whose vote 
shall count in the election in the State, Con- 
gress has taken jurisdiction of the whole 
field. 

What I am trying to impress upon the 
Senator is that the pending bill is not an in- 
nocent step for the good purpose of permit- 
ting soldiers to vote, without attendant pos- 
sibilities, at least, of very great evil and of 
very great abuse. 

Extending Federal power- over elections 
would be a dangerous thing to do in this 
country. I do not know of a better way of 
creating a dictatorship. There may be a 
better way, but none occurs to me imme- 
diately. 


Again, on August 20, 1942, our dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia said in 
the Senate: 


Of course, the purpose and aim of the 
proposed legislation is agreeable to us all. 
No one wants to deny to the soldier the right 
to vote. I often feel that he ought to have 
the right to vote simply because he is a sol- 
dier. I used to say, Mr. President, that I 
thought that every mother should go to 
heaven because she was a mother. The 
sentiment is the same. 

The step which is now proposed to be taken 
is one of no small consequence, because if the 
Congress can now, under the pressure of 
war, say who in any State shall vote for 
membership in the House and in the Sen- 
ate, it will not be long before the Congress 
will be exercising that power in peacetime, 
and it will not be long before it will be 
exercising that power with respect to mat- 
ters which Congress ought not to think of 
seriously. 

The thing which troubles me about it all 
is that, as I said last Monday, the moment 
we invade this field we have opened the way 
for Federal control of elections in every pre- 
cinct in America. 

Again, Mr. President, I do not concede for 
one moment, and I do not believe for an 
instant, that the Federal Congress has any 
authority or power to regulate the qualifica- 
tions, to prescribe the qualifications, to fix 
the qualifications, of electors in any State 
in the Union. 

There is no necessity whatever-for the pro- 
posed legislation. Let the American States 
have the opportunity to deal with this mat- 
ter. The soldiers are their citizens. Every 
man and woman in the armed forces of this 
country, by and large, at least, is a citizen of 
one of the 48 States. Their States will take 
care of them and give them every opportun- 
ity to vote. 

So, Mr. President, I feel I am justified in 
the position I take. This is one of the most 
important bills that has been before the 
Senate in my time. I do not care anything 
about anyone saying that I am opposed to 
the soldiers voting. 

I have but two sons, and both of them are in 
the service. I do not care anything about 
any plea to give to the soldiers the right to 
vote. I know that the States will give them 
the right to vote. I know that the States 
should give them the right to vote, and I 
know that American freedom, the glory of 
the American system, Mr. President, has 
been built upon the integrity of the several 

tates. I see it passing away with not a 
word of protest by men who should protect 
the legitimate rights and prerogatives of the 
States. 

I presume that perhaps the Senate will 
pass the bill, I do not think that if the 
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Senate thought of it in the right way it 
would approve the measure, to be frank about 
it, but I do not think the Senate will give it 
that thought. We are in a war, and we are in 
a state of thought and pursuing a loose way 
of proceeding here, and the most important 
things which can. be presented to Congress 
are sometimes acted upon without much de- 
liberation. 

I regard the pending measure as one of the 
most important bills that has been before 
the Congress in my time, because it proceeds 
on the assumption that henceforth during 
wartime all the election machinery in the 
States will be under Federal regulation and 
control, with Federal officers sitting around 
seeing that the State officials act as they 
think they should act. 


On August 24, 1942, the eminent Sen- 
ator from Georgia again warned: 


I do not see how in the long run the dual 
system of government can prevail in America 
if the present tendency to invade the States 
shall continue, simply because we in the na- 
tional legislative body do not like what the 
legislative body of Illinois, or of Massachu- 
setts, or of Florida, or of Georgia, may have 
seen fit to do. Here is the Constitution on 
which both State and Federal Governments 
stand. That ts the only basis on which 
unity, under the dual form or system of 
government such as we have, can continue. 

I have full respect for the courts, but I 
have seen a definite tendency on the part 
of some members of the highest court of 
the land toward enunciation of the doctrine 
that the Constitution is mere words and 
can be interpreted by the juggling of lan- 
guage. It cannot be done rightfully, Mr. 
President, by any such process. 


The Senator from Georgia was one of 
the five Senators who voted against the 
passage of H. R. 7416. His unwavering 
devotion to constitutional government 
was reiterated in the debate in the Sen- 
ate on the passage of S. 1285. At that 
time, he said: 

I would feel I was not discharging my full 
duty if I did not rise and say, as an humble 
Member of this body, that in my judgment 
there is no power in the Constitution, none 
whatever, to do anything in wartime that 
cannot be done whenever the conditions de- 
manding the action arise. In other words, 
war does not suspend the Constitution, and 
war adds nothing to the American Constitu- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the whole argument might well 
be summarized by a suggestion that we 
amend the oath we take at the desk by say- 
ing that we will support the Constitution 
except in wartime. 


On August 25, 1942, the distinguished 
Jeffersonian Democrat, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY], said on the floor 
of the Senate: 

Like the Senator from Missouri, I should 
like to vote for anything which would make 
it easier for the soldiers to vote, if I could 
do so under the Constitution and without 
swallowing the oath which I took to support 
the Constitution. 


The Senator from Texas was one of 
the five Senators who voted against the 
passage of H. R. 7416. 

‘On the same day another leading Jef- 
fersonian Democrat, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], stated during 
the course of the Senate debate on the 
soldiers’ vote bill: 

Because it has been necessary to have na- 
tional control in order to promote the war 
effort, we have in a way gone drunk on that 
kind of wine and are forgetting that we are 
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losing, to a large extent, the very thing our 
men must sacrifice so much, and even die, 


to achieve and maintain. The tenth amend- 
ment reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Sometimes it might be wise when we speak 
of the Bill of Rights and freedom of speech, 
and so on, not to forget the tenth amend- 
ment, which is the safeguard for local self- 
government. 


The Senator from Texas [Mr, Con- 
NALLY] further stated in the Senate on 
August 25, 1942: 


Mr. President, in these perilous times, when 
nations are being overrun, when standards 
of sovereignty are being pulled down, when 
ruthless conquest is stalking over once free 
and happy peoples, it is no time for the 
people of the United States, great and power- 
ful though we are, to treat lightly the funda- 
mental concepts of free government and of 
representative institutions. 

Shall we in a fitful moment, as a hand- 
some gesture to the brave boys who are out 
yonder on the battlefields, barter away the 
fundamental things of this Government, 
trifling though they may seem to some? 

The Constitution of the United States is 
not one single syllable. It is made up of 
countless words and phrases and adjectives 
and nouns, but every one of them, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has a place. Every provision in that 
old instrument was regarded by the fathers 
as necessary for its symmetry and for its 
completion. One of the most fundamental 
of them all is the rights of the voters. Every 
voter has an interest in every vote that is 
These powers originally, before there 
was a Constitution, were vested in the Thir- 
teen Original States. 

The wise old fathers who gathered around 
the table yonder in Philadelphia decreed that 
those powers should remain with the States, 
and they wrote them down, as they hoped, in 
living letters, which might last through the 
years. But if the Senate, if the Congress, 
through some maudlin sentiment, or some 
maudlin theory, may erase it, may wipe it 
out by an act of the Congress, then no clause, 
no provision of that fundamental dccument, 
may be safe or secure from political assault. 

There is no legal act, no lawful course I 
could take which I would not take to aid 
them (men in uniform) or sustain them or 
strengthen them. I know they do not want 
me, as their chosen Senator on this floor, 
simply in response to some impulsive wave 
of sentiment, to barter away the things 
which they sent me here to defend, and 
protect, and secure, and have ready for them 
when they return in triumph, with the 
traditions of their country wrapped all about 
them. 


When the conference report was under 
discussion in the House, Representative 
Sumners of Texas stated: 


Mr. Speaker, this is called a bill to give to 
our soldiers a right to vote. That is a very 
catchy sort of designation. It is proposed in 
the name of democracy. An examination of 
its provisions discloses that it is a proposition 
to have the Congress by its own enactment 
oust the States, which are the organized 
democracies in our system of government, 
from their reserved power to control the 
elections participated in®@by their citizens 
except as that control has been limited by 
specific constitutional provisions agreed to 
by the States and incorporated in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It is a bill to strengthen 
the stranglehold of this great Federal bu- 
reaucracy upon the throats of the States. 

About one-fourth of this bill is devoted to 
shifting power to control elections from the 
States to the Federal Government and nearly 
all the rest of the bill is Congress telling 








State officials what they are to do under 
Federal direction. 

This bill is an example of how it is being 
done, how this democracy as I see it, is being 
destroyed. This bill violates not only the 
provisions of our written Constitution but it 
violates the fundamental constitution of 
democratic government which inheres in the 
nature of things, which determines sound 
governmental policy, which limits the discre- 
tion of human beings and which would guide 
them in the operation of a free government 
if they would submit to its guidance as dis- 
tinguished from being directed by the 
theories of men and controlled by the politi- 
cal exigencies of the next election. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. - Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. MOORE, Yes; I am glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is the Senator still 
reading from Judge Sumners’ remarks? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes, Mr. President. I 
continue to read from his remarks. 


I will tell you what we owe to these sol- 
diers, and that is to stop this concentration 
of governmental powers here, with the re- 
sulting increase of bureaucratic develop- 
ment. We ought to be working at the job 
of getting some of this power away from 
here, feeding it back into the States, so that 
democracy shall survive in this country and 
that these soldiers may have a government 
to come back to worthy of their sacrifice. 


When the conference report was con- 
sidered by the Senate, on September 10, 
1942, the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] said: 


If any curious historian should ever mull 
over the records of the Senate in the years 
to come, I want him to find the Senator 
from Texas, humble though he may be, 
standing over the prostrate form of the Con- 
stitution with a sword broken in its defense 
still in his hand. 


On the same day, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] stated on the floor 
of the Senate: 


Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] has made a very able speech 
against the bill in which he presented the 
constitutional argument against the bill. I 
do not wish to reiterate what the Senator 
from Texas has said. I do wish to join with 
and associate myself with him in the argu- 
ment he has made. 

Mr. President, under the clear language of 
the Constitution and under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, I 
cannot escape by any processes of the imagi- 
nation the very fixed conclusion that the bill 
is unconstitutional. 

I favor giving the right to vote to every 
soldier who is qualified in the State of which 
he is a resident. However, I shall not make 
a gesture with respect to giving soldiers the 
right to vote when to do so would involve 
doing something which would be unconstitu- 
tional as well as a violation of the rights of 
my State and of every other State. 

The Congress has only that power which 
has been delegated to it under the Constitu- 
tion. Congress cannot give something which 
it does not have. 


Mr. President, I have been quoting 
from eminent leaders in Congress. 
What they have said certainly must 
challenge the attention of everyone who 
is concerned with the preservation of our 
Government. It cannot be casually dis- 
missed as the vagaries of men moved by 
a sinister desire to deny to our men in 
uniform the right to vote. Isubmit they 
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speak with a sincerity of purpose and 
from a deep conviction. 

The proponents of the pending meas- 
ure repeatedly urged that the consti- 
tutionality of the bill had been settled 
by the passage of Public Law 712. 
That bill was passed by the Seventy- 
seventh Congress in 1942. It came tothe 
floor of the House for debate on July 23, 
1942, and was rushed through the House 
on that same day. If there were hear- 
ings before the House or Senate com- 
mittees on the bill, none were printed and 
available to the Members. There was no 
word in the committee reports in ref- 
erence to the constitutionality of the 
measure. The committees knew and 
recognized that this was definitely an 
issue in the minds of leading Members 
of the Congress, and must necessarily be 
dealt with on the floor. The author of 
the bill stated on the floor of the House 
that— 


e 
Many legal questions have been raised 
about this procedure. Some say we have 
no authority whatever to pass any law reia- 
tive to elections. It seems to me that the 
great trouble with those who say that is that 
they confuse regulation of elections with 
qualifications of electors. There is a vast 
difference between the qualifications uf elec- 
tors and the mere regulation of elections. 


Then the author proceeded to quote 
provisions of the Constitution that, I 
contend, belie the very argument that 
he employed in support of the measure, 
and I assert, in the language of the Su- 
preme Court, that— 


Every journey to a forbidden end begins 
with a first step, and the end of that journey 
may be to reduce the American States to little 
more than geographical subdivisions of the 
national domain. 


Another Member of the Congress was 
bold enough to say: 


I am in favor of this bill for a second rex- 
son—that it takes a long step into a field 
into which I think some day the Federal 
Government must proceed, and that is the 
control and regulation of the election of its 
own Officials. * * * I have come to the 
conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that the Federal 
Government under the Constitution has 
complete authority to regulate the election of 
the President, Vice President, Senators, and 
Members of the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding both the primary and general elec- 
tions, and everything that has to do with it. 
* * * It is my view that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the Federal Government alone, 
has the power to determine the qualifications 
of electors as they relate to the election of 
Federal officials. 


This power might have been placed in 
the Constitution, but it was not. Anyone 
employing such discussion as quoted 
above is stating what he would himself 
have embodied in the Constitution, but 
which does not now exist. These ap- 
peals were made to the emotions, not to 
reason. They belittle the importance 
of the Constitution when men are fight- 
ing and dying for the principles it enun- 
ciates. 

As another sample of the emotional 
temper of Members of Congress, I quote 
the following: 

I am not going to discuss the legal phase 
of it. I do not think it is the time or the 
place. The author of the bill has advised me 
that the Department of Justice vouches for 
the constitutionality of the bill. 
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The report shows no opinion, so far 
as I can find, from the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

I continue the quotation: 

I fcr one do not believe that anyone here 
should quibble about the niceties of legal 
fiction, at a time when our boys are in the 
service and when they should, if possible, be 
given the privilege to exercise the right to 
vote. 


I have gone somewhat at length into 
the consideration of the vote and debate 
on the original soldiers’ vote bill, Public 
Law 712, because the question of consti- 
tutionality of this bill to a great extent 
was evaded by its proponents in the 
Senate, with the assurance that the is- 
sue had already been determined in the 
enactment of Public Law 712. I have 
shown that it was not debated and given 
the sufficient consideration which its 
importance justified. I assert now that 
the passage of a bill by both Houses of 
Congress and the approval by the Pres- 
ident is no evidence of its constitution- 
ality. 

So the whole argument revolves itself 
around the question, to my mind, as to 
whether the bill is constitutional or 
whether it is not constitutional. The 
principle as to whether its constitution- 
ality can be sustained because of an 
emergency is well stated in the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

Emergency does not create power. Emer- 
gency does not increase granted power, or 
remove or diminish the restrictions imposed 
upon power granted or reserved. The Con- 
stitution was adopted in a period of grave 
emergency. Its grants of power to the Fed- 
eral Government and its limitations of the 
power of the States were determined in the 
light of emergency, and they were not 
altered by emergency. What power was 
thus granted and what limits were thus im- 
posed are questions which have always been 
and always will be the subject of close ex- 
amination under our constitutional system. 
If the provisions of the Constitution be not 
upheld when they pinch, as well as when 
they comfort, they may as well be aban- 
doned. 


I hope I may never cast a vote for the 
enactment of a law that I think to be 
violative of the Constitution. The 
President of the United States wrote the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House in 1936: 

I hope your committee will not permit 
doubts as to constitutionality, however rea- 
sonable, to block the suggested legislation. 


Mr. President, for me to follow the 
President’s suggestion in this respect 
would be to violate my conception of my 
oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. I want to maintain my 
reverence for the Constitution, and I 
want these young men and women for 
whose benefit this legislation is pro- 
posed likewise to have a reverence for 
the Constitution. However much I 
should like to see the men and women 
in the armed forces have the privilege 
of voting at elections, I shall not yield 
at the expense of violating the Consti- 
tution and my oath to support it. No 
man may take a seat in this Senate until 
he solemnly swears before God that he 
will support the Constitution against all 
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enemies, foreign and domestic. One 
who violates his oath disowns his God 
and dishonors himself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it has 
been rather difficult to hear what the 
Senator from Oklahoma had to say. In 
view of the fact that he refused to yield 
to me to make some inquiries about cer- 
tain statements which he made, I feel 
that it will be necessary for me to review 
the address which was made by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, and perhaps to- 
morrow I may have something to say in 
reply. That is especially in view of the 
fact that the Senator saw fit to single me 
out in the beginning of his address. 

I have never had any colloquies—— 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.LUCAS. No; Iwill not yield at all. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have never had any 
colloquies with the Senator from Okla- 
homa since I have been here. Why he 
took particular delight in referring to 
the 1940 convention is something that he 
knows better thanI. But there is a per- 
fect answer to that, and I shall answer it 
when I have a little more time tomorrow. 
The Senator was at that convention, and 
he did not like the way things went, so 
he became a convert to the Republican 
Party. Political converts should always 
be watched. Whenever they become 
converts, they always become bitter and 
more bitter. Why the Senator from 
Oklahoma has seen fit to take all this 
time to dig up the soldiers’ vote bill after 
we had passed an amendment to his lik- 
ing, and no other Senator has seen fit 
to discuss it since that time, is another 
question. Perhaps he has been receiv- 
ing editorials and letters from home—as 
I have been—since the failure to pass 
the original Lucas-Green bill. 

The Senator has also seen fit to use 
the illustrious CaRTER GLass, and to quote 
him as to what happened in the 1940 
convention. If he isso fond of the great 
Virginian—as most of us are—he prob- 
ably has not seen the latest report as to 
what Carter Gtass said with respect to 
the Lucas-Green bill. 

He followed him 3 years ago at the 
convention, but he cannot follow him 
today with respect to the bill, and he 
hides behind the Constitution. Oh, the 
crimes that have been committed in the 
name of the Constitution, and the sub- 
terfuges and hypocrisy which have been 
practiced in the name of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I will answer 
the constitutional question perhaps to- 
morrow or at some later date. 

No, Mr. President; the Senator from 
Oklahoma, in the statement he gave to 
the press, which no one has yet dignified 
with a reply, announced his real reason 
for opposing the soldiers’ bill, and he 


uses the Constitution as a cloak to hide. 


behind, and he knows it. ; 
When he gave that statement to the 
press he charged every Democrat and 
every Republican who voted for the 
Lucas-Green bill with a conspiracy-——— 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. President—— 
Mr. LUCAS. Ido not yield. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I think 
I have a right to reply as a matter of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. I will read 
what the Senator said. When he gave 
out that statement he charged every 
Democrat and every Republican who 
voted for the bill with a conspiracy to 
steal the election in 1944. I will read 
what he said, and if the newspaper mis- 
quoted him, he can deny it. This is 
what he said. This is from the Wash- 
ington Post of December 6—— 

Mr. MOORE. Will the Senator from 
Illinois state what he said? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will read the whole ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. MOORE. I mean, will the Sen- 
ator tell us what his statement was, as 
to which I asked permission to reply as 
a personal privilege? 

Mr. LUCAS. I said that if this article 
is true, the Senator charged every Dem- 
ocrat and Republican who voted for the 
bill with a conspiracy with the New Deal 
to steal the election in 1944. 

Mr. MOORE. That is the Senator’s 
construction. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly what the 
Senator says. I want to say to him 
that I will place my integrity, my hon- 
esty of purpose, and my good faith along- 
side his any time, from what I know 
about his history in Oklahoma, 

Mr. MOORE. That is fine. 

Mr. LUCAS. I read from the news- 
paper article: 

Senator Moore, Republican, of Oklahoma, 
last night charged that Democratic and Re- 
publican Senators who on Friday defeated the 
bill providing a Federal soldiers’ vote had 


blocked the most gigantic vote stealing in 
history. 


Did the Senator make that statement? 

Mr. MOORE. Read the statement 
again. I think I did. 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly the Senator 
made it; and he says that he does not 
charge by implication that every man 
who voted for this kind of a bill was in 
on the steal. 

Mr. MOORE. I did not say anything 
of the kind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Any fair and prudent 
mind, any reasonable mind, any decent 
mind, cannot read any other interpreta- 
tion into it but that. I have talked with 
men about this statement, and many 
people cannot understand why no reply 
has been made to it; but the Members of 
the Senate refused to dignify the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma by making any reply, 
until he again Comes along with his con- 
temptible speech today with respect to 
the soldiers’ vote bill. The truth of the 
matter is that he does not want the 
soldiers to vote. That is the whole sum 
and substance of his argument. 

Here is what he further said—— 

Mr. WHITE® Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHITE. I make the point of or- 
der that the Senator from Illinois is out 
of order in impugning the motives of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state the rule. Rule XIX, 
paragraph 2, provides as follows: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or in- 
directly, by any form of words impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator. 

The Senator from Illinois will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair for reading the rule. 

I will read further from what the Sen- 
ator said. I undertake to say that this 
rule applies both ways. The Senator 
admitted that he made the statement. 
If I am questioning the motive of any 
Senator in what I have said, if he ad- 
mits that he made the statement, if that 
statement questions my motive, my good 
faith, my integrity, and my honesty in 
what I am attempting to do in giving 
the opportunity to the soldiers to vote, 
then I will also make the point of order 
in due course, 

I read further from the newspaper 
article: 

Moore, declaring that no Member of the 
Senate would deny “any constitutional op- 
portunity for the men and women in uni- 
form to vote,” asserted: 

“No one but the veriest demagog would 
make the public statement that those who 
voted to protect the soldiers and sailors 
against Tammany machine politics sought to 
keep them from voting.” 


Machine politics. The Senator who 
comes from Oklahoma, talks about ma- 
chine politics? [Laughter.] 

I read further from the statement of 
the Senator from Oklahoma as quoted in 
the newspaper: 

The people and the boys abroad should 
understand that the New Deal’s plan for per- 
mitting them to vote laid the basis for the 
most gigantic vote stealing in history. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, the head of the 
present administration, has never at any 
time consulted with a single solitary one 
of those who in the beginning were the 
sponsors of this bill. 

Last summer in Illinois I made a speech 
in which I said that as a result of the 
total ineffectiveness of the present law 
some action should be taken in order to 
make it effective, and that an amend- 
ment should be made to the law which 
would give every soldier, whether he be 
on a ship, on an island, in a camp in 
this country, or in a camp on foreign 
shores, one thing, namely, the oppor- 
tunity to vote. I said that when I re- 
turned to Congress I would confer with 
Senators who were in favor of the law 
which was passed more than a year ago. 
No one voiced any particular objection to 
it then. All in God’s world we have 
tried to do, in the soldiers’ vote bill, has 
been to expand the law to the point where 
it may be made to work, and give the 
soldier the chance to vote. 

Upon my return I conferred with Mem- 
bers of the Senate and lawyers outside, 
for the sole purpose of attempting to 
write a bill which would give the soldiers 
their just deserts. Mr. President, I do 
not care how the soldiers vote. I want 
them to have the opportunity to vote, 





which is their God-given right under 
American institutions. 

Mr. President, we cannot send a soldier 
out of this country, and require him, if 
you please, to give his all, even unto 
death, if necessary, in order that Amer- 
ican institutions may be free and safe 
and our homes may be preserved from 
pillage and destruction, without accord- 
ing hira the opportunity, to which he is 
justly entitled, of casting his vote at the 
next election. Is he to give his all in 
order that men like the Senator from 
Oklahoma may stand on this floor and 
condemn him, by denying him a real 
chance to cast his ballot next year. He 
can die for us, but he cannot vote, be- 
cause of States’ rights, or because of the 
Constitution! 

I read further from the Senator’s 
statement: 


The simple facts are that the White House 
palace guard— 


White House palace guard! God! 
That is all I have heard in the last year 
around here—‘“the White House palace 
guard.” The Senator from Oklahoma has 
not had a single constructive thought 
since he has been in the Senate. He is 
the great businessman from Oklahoma 
who came here ‘io tell the lawyers of the 
Senate what to do. Oh, we have heard 
the statement made over and over again, 
“Send businessmen to the Senate. Send 
businessmen to the Senate so they 
can renovate and rejuvenate the ideas of 
the Senate, and place it upon a business 
basis.” Show me one thing the Senator 
from Oklahoma has offered in the way of 
a constructive suggestion since he came 
to the Senate. He has done nothing but 
gripe, nothing but complain, and nothing 
but indulge in condemnation of the 
Democratic Party, from the time he ar- 
rived here until this very moment. But 
he has tried to destroy a sacred American 
privilege. 

The palace guard writing this legis- 
lation! It is an insult to the intelligence 
of the sponsors of the soldiers’ vote bill 
to intimate such a thing. That was not 
politics, of course! The Senator from 
Oklahoma is just one of those statesmen 
who never play politics with anything. 
It was not playing politics to state that 
the palace guard were the authors of the 
bill. It was not politics to say that the 
New Deal expects to steal the election as 
the result of the soldier vote. No; that 
is statesmanship. 

I quote further: 

The simple facts are that the White House 


palace guard knows that the fourth-term 
jig is up. 


If the fourth-term jig is up, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma and his Republican 
colleagues ought to welcome Mr. Roose- 
velt as a candidate. They are constantly 
condemning the fourth term. Why are 
they afraid of him? If they are not 
afraid, they ought to say, “Thank God he 
is going to run for a fourth term; he 
will be just easy picking for us in 1944.” 

The psychology of those on the Re- 
publican side who constantly condemn a 
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fourth term for Roosevelt is all wrong. 
They admit they are afraid of him. 

I continue reading: 

That the people are determined next year 


to rid themselves of the Roosevelt-Hopkins- 
Frankfurter bureaucrats. 


Imagine that—indicating that the 
Hopkinses and the Frankfurters have 
had something to do with the writing 
of this bill. Shame on the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 


And the Lucas-Green bill for establish- 
ing a Federal ballot commission was a bold, 
last-ditch effort to herd our American boys 
into polling booths the world over and vote 
them en bloc for the New Deal. 


Oh, the Senator has confidence in the 
Army and Navy at the present time to 
take care of our boys all over the world. 
But by this statement he condemns 
every American officer in every camp in 
this land and throughout the world and 
charges them with conspiracy with this 
administration to herd American sol- 
diers into every camp and vote them en 
bloc for New Deal candidates. The Sen- 
ator has confidence in the Army and the 
Navy to send the boys out to fight for 
his country, but he does not have con- 
fidence enough in them to give them a 
ballot to vote. Yet he says that is not 
politics. 

The statement continues: 

It proposed unblushingly that the Presl- 
dent of the United States, who presumably 
will be a candidate for a continuing term 
in the White House, should be permitted 
to run his own elections among 10,000,000 
boys with no checkrein upon him. 


Mr. President, that was all fought out 
in the committee. It was all fought out 
on the floor of the Senate, and a bill 
was reported which practically was 
agreeable to the majority, insofar as 
soldier voting was concerned. 

Mr. President, this fight is not over. 
This is not the last of it. The fact that 
the bill was defeated on the floor of the 
Senate will return to plague someone, 
somewhere, sometime, because the bill 
is right; and the Senator, regardless of 
what he may say, cannot so honeycomb 
it with his sophistry of “palace guard” 
and “New Deal,” as to destroy its solid 
substance of right. You cannot defeat 
right without having it catch up with 
you in the long run. And some day, 
somewhere, if these boys have not the 
opportunity to vote, some one-armed 
veteran from Italy or from some island 
battle will be running against the Sen- 
ator in Oklahoma and will remind him 
of the time he was denied the right to 
vote when he was over there saving his 
country. He will throw his empty sleeve 
into his face in that campaign, and he 
will tell him aboutit. He will get results. 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again.” 

Mr. President, this is one of the most 
vital issues with which the Congress has 
ever had to deal. The issue is one which 
goes to the fundamental principles of 
right and free government. 

I did not expect to say this much. As 
the Senator from South Carolina said 
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the other day, I may extend my remarks 
at a later date. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1576) to provide for the 
extension of certain oil and gas leases, 
and it was signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

ELIMINATION OF PRIVATE SUITS ARISING 

OUT OF FRAUDS AGAINST THE UNITED 

STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the Committee of Con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1203) to elimi- 
nate private suits for penalties and dam- 
ages arising out of frauds against the 
United States. 

‘ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Andrews Johnson, Calif. Robertson 
Austin Langer Russell 
Barkley Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Burton McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Truman 
Ellender Moore Van Nuys 
Ferguson Murdock Walsh, N. J. 
Green Murray Wherry 
Gurney Nye White 

Hill O’Mahoney 

Holman Revercomb 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names, There is not a quorum present. 
The clerk will call the names of the 
absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. BALL, 
Mr. Capper, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr. 
SMITH, Mr. WALLGREN, and Mr. WILLIS 
ar.swered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FaRLAND in the chair). Forty-three Sen- 
ators have answered to their names. 
There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr, BREWSTER, Mr. BROOKS, 
Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. Butter, Mr. Byrp, 
Mr. CuiarK of Idaho, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. 
DANAHER, Mr. DAvis, Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GERRY, Mr. 
GILLETTE, Mr. GuFrey, Mr. HAtcu, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. JoHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
KILcorRE, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. LopcE, 
Mr. Meap, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. OVERTON, 
Mr. RADCLIFFE, Mr. Tart, Mr. TUNNELL, 
Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. WALSH of Massa- 
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chusetts, and Mr. WHEELER entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names, 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone], the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Grass], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DanrIEL] are absent from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Briz0], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Reynotps], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewsntl], and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scrue- 
HAM] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. PeEp- 
PER] is absent on official business, hold- 
ing hearings in the State of Mississippi. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ- 
Incs] is detained in Maryland fulfilling 
speaking engagements which he made 
several weeks ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. [Putting the question.] 
The “ayes” have it. ; 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, what was 
the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question was on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask that that vote be 
vacated and reconsidered. The Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. LANGER] was on 
the floor, ready to proceed, and did not 
hear what was taking place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the vote will be vacated. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I had 
been informed by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Novys], 
that he would speak for a few minutes 
on the conference report. For that rea- 
son, I was on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, prepared to listen to him. In view 
of the fact that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana did not speak, I shall 
now repeat the things he would have 
said if he had spoken. 

First, Mr. President, I call attention 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Novem- 
ber 27, 1942, when the senior Senator 
from Indiana spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, this bill, which is recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice, is de- 
signed to repeal an old law which was enacted 
in 1863, having to do with the question of 
private suits by individuals to recover dam- 
ages for frauds committed against the Gov- 
ernment. 

The law of 1863 provided that any indi- 
vidual having knowledge of frauds against 
the Government could institute private suit 
in his own name, together with the Govern- 
ment, and, if a recovery was had, it was pos- 
sible to recover the sum of $2,000 and all 


damages proven, one-half of which went to 
the private citizen instituting the suit. In 


the congressional debate at the time the old» 


law was enacted in 1863 it was shown that 
this was an inducement to coconspirators to 
reveal to the Government alleged frauds. 


Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate particularly to the date of 
that speech by the senior Senator from 
Indiana. The speech was delivered on 
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the 27th day of November 1942. I par- 
ticularly call the attention of the Sena- 
tors now in the Chamber to that date— 
November 27, 1942. 


On July 8, 1943, the Senator from In- 
diana made another speech on the floor 
of the Senate, from which I quote as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. President, the bill under consideration 
passed the House last March, came to the 
Senate, was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary on April 2, and was reported favor- 
ably on June 8. The bill was explained once 
before by me on the floor of the Senate, and 
I think Members of the Senate are more or 
less familiar with its purpose and objectives 
Very briefly, its purpose is to amend a statute 
enacted in 1863 during the progress of the 
Civil War. The section of that war statute 
proposed to be amended applies to what are 
known as informer suits, which in substance 
means that any individual may on behalf of 
himself and the United States bring a suit 
for damages growing out of alleged frauds 
in connection with war contracts. The 
statute further provides that the so-called 
informer may receive half of the amount re- 
covered. 

There is no doubt that during the Civil 
War the statute served a certain useful pur- 
pose. It was enacted as an incentive or re- 
ward for informers with respect to fradulent 
contracts and false claims filed by individuals 
or corporations against the Government 
The statute has seldom been invoked in late 
years. But there has been a mushroom 
growth of such suits within the last 12 
months. There are now 28 such suits pend- 
ing, the total demands of which exceed 
$100,000,000. One such suit was filed only 
yesterday in Chicago for $35,000,000 against 
ex-Vice President Dawes. The one who filed 
the suit alleged that fraudulent claims were 
made in connection with loans extended to 
the Dawes bank by the R. F. C., a transac- 
tion with which we are all familiar. The 
suit is brought by a minor employee of the 
Dawes bank, who refuses to inform the Gov- 
ernment of any of the facts concerning which 
he claims to have information, and refuses 
to appear before a United States grand jury 
and testify to the facts. He is shooting for 
seventeen and one-half million dollars under 
this infamous informer’s statute. 


Again, Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana spoke on Septem- 
ber 17 last. This time he spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President, I have twice gone over in 
detail that aspect of the bill, once yesterday 
and once before the Senate recessed. With- 
out going into it at length now let me say 
that the House bill now before the Senate 
proposed to repeal the old statute of 1863 in 
its entirety. The bill came to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and after labor- 
ing many days, as the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin well knows, as he is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the committee, the amendments sub- 
mitted and now appearing in the bill were 
agreed upon almost unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The bill is designed to prevent fraud upon 
the part of racketeering informers and their 
lawyers, running into millions of dollars at 
this time. 

In 1863 the Government did not have an 
FP. B. I. with hundreds of trained investiga- 
tors and agents all over the United States; 
the office and staff of the Attorney General 
were comparatively small; the Treasury De- 
partment did not have agents and investi- 
gators as it has today. So at that time the 
Government was largely dependent upon in- 
dividual informers to secure information as 
to frauds being perpetrated on the Govern- 








+. and such informers were offered a 
isome reward of 60 percent of the recov- 

for supplying the information. 
I am not going to say that all the inform- 
and their attorneys are racketeers, but 
he main purpose of the Judiciary Commit- 
. in the days and days of hard work it put 
on the pending bill, was to protect the hon- 
est informer. We have reduced from 50 per- 
cent to not more than 10 percent the com- 
pensation paid under recovery resulting from 
» suit. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], I think, intends to offer an amend- 
t to increase that to 25 percent. I think 
is unnecessary. Ten percent is a rea- 
able compensation when there are bil- 
lions of dollars involved and there is an al- 
luring prospect of obtaining loot, as I call it, 
upon the part of some loose lawyers, not bona 
fide informers at all, but racketeers and 
blackmailers, if I may say so, for that is ex- 
tly what they are, who file these suits and 
then go to factories and corporations and 
fer to compromise for a pittance. That is 
all they expected to get when they filed the 
uit, and, if that does not smack of black- 
mail, I do not know what it is. I have here- 
tofore been all over this with Members of the 


c 


i 


Senate, and we have agreed on practically 
everything. The honest informer, the bona 
fide informer, is adequately protected in the 
I 


Later on the same page the Senator 
from Indiana continued: 


If I had my full files here, I could cite a 
dozen cases which smack of blackmail pure 

1 simple. 

Answering the Senator’s question— 


That is, the question of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLark]— 
here is a man in his State, in St. Louis, by 
name of Coates, representing the Coates 
ifacturing Co. He discovered that there 
what he thought was a case which he 
uld bring under this informer’s statute. 
ared before the full committee and 
That case had been on file for 2 or 


appe 


tified, 


I ask Senators particularly to remem- 
ber that language of the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. He said that the 
Coates case had been on file for 2 or 3 


»? 


He 


mney 


had spent a considerable amount of 
in the prosecution and preparation 
of the case. Mr. Tom Clark, who is an out- 

ng, honest public official, was present, 
nd heard the testimony, and he told Mr. 
Coates that he would not move to dismiss his 
case, that he could prosecute it to a finish. 


Mr, President, when this matter was 
before the Senate on a previous occasion, 
Mr. Coates was here. Mr. Coates is not 
a lawyer. He is one of the outstanding 
jusinessmen of the State of Missouri, re- 
siding at St. Louis, Mo. He and his three 
rothers are engaged in a manufacturing 
usiness. Not one of them has ever been 
irrested; not one of them has ever been 
n jail. But, Mr. President, they obtained 
rom the United States Government a 
‘ontract which Mr. T. J. Pendergast 
vanted. Mr, Pendergast wanted that 
contract because there was involved the 
sum of $100,000, and Mr. Pendergast, 
who had just got out of the penitentiary, 
wanted a part of that money. 

‘Mr. President, I call upon the words 
of the distinguished Senator from Indi- 
ana himself. What I have to prove in 
the first part of my brief talk to the Sen- 
ate this afternoon I shall prove by the 
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words of the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee himself. 

When the Senator from Indiana spoke 
on the floor of the Senate on November 
27, there were exactly four cases pend- 
ing. In every one of those four cases 
the plaintiffs had submitted the facts to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States; they had gone down on their 
knees begging the Attorney General of 
the United States to do his duty, and to 
sue the crooks and racketeers who were 
robbing the United States Government. 
Only four cases were pending, namely, 
the case involving Mr. Pendergast’s 
brother-in-law in Missouri; the case in 
New Jersey, in which Frank Hague’s 
friends have now been sued by the Gov- 
ernment for a million and a half dollars; 
the Marcus against Hess case in Pitts- 
burgh; and the Bausch & Lomb case, in- 
volving $45,000,000, which was pending 
in New York. There were four cases 
pending. Where were the blackmailers? 
Where were the racketeer lawyers who 
have been mentioned? 

I am sorry that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana has left the 
Chamber. 

I again assert that the statute which 
Abraham Lincoln had passed in 1863 
was to protect the Government, because 
when Abraham Lincoln was President 
of this country in 1863 he found that 
when the Government advertised for 
good guns it received rotten, no-good, 
worn-out muskets. Abraham Lincoln 
found that when the Government paid 
for good horses it received old sway- 
backed, spavined, no-good critters. 
Abraham Lincoln called in one of the 
then Senators from Pennsylvania and 
said, “We have got to do something to 
protect the taxpayers of the United 
States of America.” 

Mr. President, the Congress enacted 
that statute in 1863. I ask any Senator 
to name one case, from 1863 until 1942, 
in which the Attorney General of the 
United States tried to enforce the stat- 
ute. From the day the statute went on 
the statute books to the present, the 
Attorneys General, whether Democrats or 
Republicans, fought it. 

I have in my hand one of the most 
famous cases of all, the Griswold case. 
It shows how far the Attorney General 
of the United States went in the 1880's. 
When William McKinley was President 
Mark Hanna of Ohio said, “I do not care 
who is President of this country; give 
me the Attorney General and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and you can have 
the President.” Mark Hanna evidently 
knew what he was talking about. 

In the Griswold case a citizen of Ore- 
gon, finding that the Government had 
been defrauded, brought a lawsuit. He 
obtained a judgment for approximately 
$35,000. What did the crook, the racket- 
eer who defrauded the Government in 
those days do? He fought the case for 
10 years. Before final judgment was 
secured he transferred title to his prop- 
erty. The plaintiff had to go to court 
and have the transfer set aside as being 
invalid. After awhile he did so. The 
plaintiff, mind you, paid his own lawyers, 
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paid a!l his own expenses, and finally 
obtained a judgment. 

Mr. President, what do you suppose the 
United States district attorney did? The 
record is here. The case is reported in 
volume 30 of the Federal Reporter at 
page 762. Believe it or not, the entire 
judgment was satisfied for $100. An ef- 
fort was made to rob the taxpayer who, 
at his own expense, obtained the judg- 
ment. For a judgment of $100 he had 
to go to court to have the assignment 
set aside, an assignment which had been 
executed by the United States district 
attorney with the consent of the then 
Attorney General of the United States. 

I said I would prove from the state- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana that 
his argument was unsound. I again 
read a part of the language uttered by 
the Senator when he spoke on the 17th 
day of September 1943. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
I think, intends to cffer an amendment to 
increase that to 25 percent. I think that is 
unnecessary. Ten percent is a reasonable 
compensation when there are billions of dol- 
lars involved and there is an alluring pros- 
pect of obtaining loot, as I call it, upon the 
part of some loose lawyer, not bona fide in- 
formers at all, but racketeers and black- 
mailers, if I may say so, for that is exactly 
what they are, who file these suits and then 
go to factories and corporations and offer to 
compromise for a pittance. That is all they 
expected to get when they filed the suit, and, 


if that does not smack of blackmail, I do not 
know what it is. 


Mr. President, all one has to do is to 
read the old law and he will know that 
what the distinguished senior Senator 
from Indiana said simply could not be 
true. The Senator from Indiana, on the 
17th of September, said in the Senate 
that lawyers, whom he described as 

lackmailers and racketeers, would bring 
suit and then go to factories and cor- 
porations and try to compromise for a 
pittance. 

Mr. President, the law as it is now 
written, which it is sought to wreck, ex- 
pressly provides that a lawyer cannot 
settle a case, that he cannot go to a fac- 
tory or to a corporation and compro- 
mise but must go to the Federal judge 
and to the United States attorney, and 
that a case cannot be compromised or 
settled without the consent of the Fed- 
eral judge. How could any lawyer black- 
mail anybody when a-lawsuit cannot be 
settled or dismissed unless the Federal 
judge, after investigation, consents? 

The Senator from Indiana said on the 
same day: 


The bill— 


That is the bill I am now discussing— 
is designed to prevent fraud upon the part 
ef racketeering informers and their lawyers 
running into millions of dollars at this time. 


Mr. President, I say that the pending 
bill which seeks to repeal the present 
law will protect scoundrels, crooks, and 
profiteers who have illegally robbed the 
taxpayers of this country. The best 
procf of it is that before there was in- 
stituted a single lawsuit, about which ad- 
vocates of the bill now have so much to 
say, or before an indictment was copied, 
this original bill was introduced and was 
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upon this floor away back in November 
1942, more than a year ago. At that 
time, Mr. President, in November 1942, 
there were not any racketeering lawyers; 
there could not have been because only 
four lawsuits were pending and in the 
case of all four of those lawsuits the At- 
torney General had been notified time 
and time again; the facts had all been 
laid before him time and time again, and 
what is more, the Attorney General had 
refused to prosecute. 

Mr. President, I ask any Senator upon 
this floor to name one lawsuit brought 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act by the 
Attorney General of this country since 
that law has been on the statute books 
and to name one man who has ever been 
sent to the penitentiary anywhere in 
America for violation of the act? I shall 
not do it here, but if I were upon the 
stump speaking or if I were debating 
with someone outside the Senate Cham- 
ber, I would gladly make an offer of $100 
to anyone who could name just one. 

We have read much in the newspapers 
about trustbusters. When Theodore 
Roosevelt was President we all heard 
about Frank B. Kellogg, the great trust- 
buster. ‘The truth is he did not put one 
man in the penitentiary. We heard a 
great deal about Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, that great judge, who fined the 
Standard Oil Co. $29,000,000. Did he 
put anybody in jail? Did he put one 
single official of the Standard Oil Co. 
in jail for violating the Antitrust Act? 
Not one. Before I came to the Senate, 
out upon the rolling prairies in North 
Dakota I heard of another great trust- 
buster, Thurman Arnold. He was the 
man who was getting the headlines then. 
It was not Landis, it was not Frank B. 
Kellogg, of whom we then heard. They 
had been rewarded; the headlines had 
had their effect, and one had become 
ambassador to England before he died, 
and the other got a $75,000 job as base- 
ball commissioner. Iam not saying they 
were dishonest; I am saying that the 
headlines proclaiming them as great 
trustbusters had had their effect. But 
not a man did they send to the peniten- 
tiary. 

When I came to Washington I 
thought, of course, Thurman Arnold 
would have the jails filled. One could 
pick up the newspaper almost any night 
and see that someone else was being 
sued. The Ford Motor Co., the Chrys- 
ler Corporation, the General Motors 
Corporation, all were sued. The claim 
was that they had gotten together and 
while purporting to ask 6 percent inter- 
est on contracts, were, as a matter of 
fact, charging 17 percent. The next 
thing we knew apparently the companies 
must have been in the right. We find a 
plea of nolo contendere, and the case 
Was dead. 

Se one day, Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of this country nominated Thur- 
man Arnold to be a judge on the bench 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. Being a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, I asked that I might 
have the privilege of examining Mr. 
Arnold. Mr. Arnold appeared with a 
group of his deputies, and I propounded 
this question to him: “Mr. Arnold, did 
you as Assistant Attorney General send 
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one man to the penitentiary for viola- 
tion of the antitrust act?” He replied 
“Not one.” That is the kind of law en- 
forcement we have had. The big boys 
have run the show year after year, re- 
gardless of whether there was a Repub- 
lican President or a Democratic Presi- 
dent; it did not make a bit of difference, 
for none of the violators went to jail. 

What has been the result? Mr. Presi- 
dent, today a poor boy in the United 
States of America has no hope of build- 
ing up a large business for everything is 
controlled by monopoly. Bootblacks, 5- 
and-10-cent stores, drug stores, grocery 
stores, banks—everything is chain, 
chain, chain. If a young man, no mat- 
ter how good his education may be, 
starts out to make an honest living, the 
first thing he has to do is to see the head 
of some monopoly, and in times when we 
are not at war he gets $65 or $75 or $80 
or $90 a month. That is the result of 
the nonenforcement of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

Mr. President, the interests which are 
behind this measure, the interests which 
desire to overcome all that Abraham 
Lincoln did, the interests which the sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] 
said a few weeks ago from this floor, had 
one of the largest lobbies he had ever 
seen in the whole time he had been in 
the Senate—those interests stop at noth- 
ing. They know no law. They know 
nothing of morality, or honesty, or jus- 
tice. 

The Senator from Indiana himself has 
said that Mr. Coates had such a good 
case that Mr. Tom Clark said, after he 
had heard the testimony, that he would 
not move to dismiss his case, that he 
could prosecute it to a finish. I refer 
Senators to page 7609 of the REcorp of 
September 17. Mr. Coates, being a nice, 
young, gullible man, believed that. 

What became of Mr. Coates? I ask 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Mean], who is now act- 
ing in the capacity of majority leader, 
what became of Mr. Gordon Coates? 
Mr. Gordon Coates, this young, out- 
standing businessman from St. Louis, 
who made such a good impression on the 
Committee on the Judiciary that, instead 
of giving him 10 minutes when he ap- 
peared before them, gave him 2 hours, 
this young man to whom Tom Clark, the 
Assistant Attorney General, said, “Go 
ahead; you can finish the case,” was 
fighting Mr. T. J. Pendergast, and ap- 
parently Mr. Pendergast, in jail or out 
of jail, in the penitentiary or out, is just 
as powerful today as he ever was in his 
life. 

First of all, Mr. President, I wish to 
quote a short resume of the Coates case. 
I will show what happened to poor Gor- 
don Coates. This was written Novem- 
ber 22, by Gordon Coats: 

NovEMBER 22, 1943. 


DEFENDANTS: MASSMAN CONSTRUCTION CO., 


ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS. 


CLAY PRODUCTS CO., FRUIN-COLNON CONSTRUC=~ 
TION CORPORATION, FRUCO CONSTRUCTION CO, 


Re: Committee report on H. R. 1203. 
Dear Sir:— 
Mr. Coates wrote this to me: 


Dear Sir: This is to refresh your memory 
concerning a case which was filed in the Fed- 
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eral court against the above-named defend- 
ants and which is affected by the change in 
the Lincoln statute. We cooperated with the 
Government and gave them 9 months in 
which to act against the above defendants 
before filing our case. 


I particularly want the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York to listen 
to this. He is sitting here in the capacity 
of acting leader. I want him to know 
what has happened to the Democratic 
Party, formerly the liberal party of the 
United States. I want him to defend it 
if he can. 

Mind you, Mr. President, here is an 
outstanding young man, who never went 
to jail, who never was arrested, a college 
man, who, with his three brothers, has a 
flourishing business, with connections 
with almost every country in the world. 
They get a contract from the United 
States Government, and this is what 
happens to it: 

In proceeding against these men I was well 
aware of the fact that the Massman Co. of 
Kansas City was financially interlaced with 
the T. J. Pendergast organization of that city. 
The source of this information is Dun & 
Bradstreet Inc. 

The Massman Co. was one of the general 
contractors building the St. Louis ordnance 
plant. I was also aware of the fact that the 
former Governor of Illinois; John Stelie— 


A Democrat, who was elected as Lieu- 
tenant Governor on the Democratic 
ticket, and succeeded to the governor- 
ship of Illinois on the death of Governor 
Horner— 


who is president of the Arketex Ceramic Cor- 
poration, had a large loan from the R. F. C. 


Listen to this. I know that is not 
nice for some to listen to, but it is true: 


Our materials were specified by name by 
the architect for use in this plant. Our bid 
was filed on time and we were the low bidder 
and were awarded the contract. We fur- 
nished the first carloads of material and 
were paid for the same. Approximately 14 
days after the closing date a bid was sub- 
mitted by the St. Louis Clay Products Co. on 
the Arketex Ceramic Corporation’s material. 
The St. Louis Clay Products Co. charged ap- 
proximately $92,000 more than our bid price. 


Mr. President, what do you suppose 


happened? Iam sure the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York could not 
even guess. This is what happened: 


After submitting a belated bid this com- 
pany failed to deliver the material and this 
delayed the completion of the buildings. 

We were called in then, in September and 
October, to furnish the material to complete 
this job. Their failure to supply this mate- 
rial delayed completion of a vital war plant. 
During this period the St. Louis Clay Prod- 
ucts Co. furnished material for several 
private jobs. 

As I understand it, the main reason for 
this law is to give the Attorney General the 
protection to exercise his rights in these 
cases, but it was never the intent to en- 
croach upon the right of a private citizen 
to act as a true informer. 


Suit was brought, and I have here a 
photostatic copy of the rating in Dun & 
Bradstreet, showing the connection of 
Mr. T. J. Pendergast. This is a photo- 
static copy, the original being in the 
hands of the Attorney General of the 
United States. Mr. Massman is a part- 
ner of T. J. Pendergast. Eight hundred 
thousand dollars of graft; $800,000 of the 
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taxpayers’ money gone. And when this 
young man brought suit, after he had 
gone to the Attorney General for 9 
months begging him to bring suit, he 
finally came to Washington. I know 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who is the acting majority leader, 
will be glad to know what happened to 
Mr. Coates, and I shall tell him. They 
did not want-him around Washington. 
They did not want him around anywhere. 
So they said, “We know where to put 
him. We will put him in the Army and 
get rid of him.” 

Put him in the Army, Mr. President, 
and get rid of him. This man who at 
his own expense, was trying to save $800,- 
000 of the money of the taxpayers of the 
country. So on December 11 Mr. Coates 
wrote me as follows: 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: One of the most 
shocking things that ever happened to me 
occurred this week. Representative CosTELLo, 
of California, member of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, wrote Col. C. ©. Earp, 
head of the Selective Service Board of Mis- 
souri, requesting a review of my draft classi- 
ication. 

My board of Webster Groves, Mo., com- 
plied with Colonel Earp’s request and my file 
was sent to him and he in turn sent it to the 
appeal board and they placed me in 1-A. I 
was never given a voice in this matter and 
I never requested that my draft status be 
appealed. Over this action my local board 
has felt that they were entirely bypassed 
and that this matter was never duly taken up 
with them. 


Mr. President, if this kind of thing is 
countenanced what is the use of a local 
draft board at all? When a man comes 
here and petitions, as he has a right to 
do in this country, when he comes here 
to the Senate and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Pendergast, whether he 
be in the asylum, the penitentiary, or 
whether he be out on a suspended sen- 
tence, can reach his long, long arm, not 
1 mile, not 10 miles, not a hundred miles, 
but over a thousand miles, from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Washington. That long 
arm and hand can pick up this brave 
young man who offered to go to war 
sometime ago, and take him by the nape 
of the neck. This crook, this scoundrel, 
this man who has gone to the peniten- 
tiary because it was proven that he had 
defrauded the taxpayers of Missouri— 
this man Pendergast can reach his long 
arm from St. Louis, Mo., and take by 
the nape of the neck this fine young 
college boy, this young man who is mar- 
ried and has two children, this man who 
never tried to avoid the draft, simply 
because he tries to fight for the interest 
of the taxpayers of the country. Mr. T. J. 
Pendergast is powerful enough and has 
Sufficient influence to take this young 
man from Washington and put him in 
the United States Army, so that Mr. 
Pendergast may be safe, and he and his 
associates may reach into the money of 


the taxpayers of this country, and scrape 


up a lousy $800,000. 
Mr. President, I know the distinguished 


junior Senator from New York well. I | 


am proud to be a friend of his. I do not 
believe the Senator from New York would 
countenance this sort of thing for one 
single moment, and I do not think the 
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overwhelming majority of Senators 
would countenance it if they knew about 
it. But they are not now present. They 
will not know about it. They are going 
to vote with the majority of the com- 
mittee. 

We have the same kind of trouble, Mr. 
President, with any liberal movement 
which starts out fine, as did this liberal 
movement in 1933. Ah, Mr. President, in 
my lifetime I have had much experience 
with so-called liberal movements. I have 
seen men in liberal movements and or- 
ganizations with the highest ideals, but 
after they have been in the movements 
for a year or 2 or 3 years, they have be- 
come mixed up with attorneys for the 
public-utility companies, or mixed up 
with other persons who can make use of 
their acquaintanceship with those at the 
head of the liberal movements, in order 
to betray them. 

Mr. President, the movement origi- 
nated by Franklin Roosevelt started out 
well. When he was inaugurated he said, 
“I am going to drive the money changers 
out of the temple.” ‘Those words in- 
spired the youth of America. Those 
words led the common people of this 
country to believe that at last we had a 
man in the White House who was going 
to fight for the unprivileged one-third. 

Now, Mr. President, what do we find? 
We find Nelson Rockefeller, old John 
D.’s grandson, an integral part of the 
administation. We find Harriman, with 
his $100,000,000, representing Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in Russia. We find 
Hague of New Jersey, Kelly of Chicago, 
Pendergast of Missouri, all part and par- 
cel of the administration. 

The only reason why I voted for the 
confirmation of Thurman Arnold was 
that Thurman Arnold was honest. He 
was honest, and he wanted to get out 
and to get away from this administra- 
tion just as fast as he could. 

Mr. President, what would you think 
if you were Thurman Arnold, and if, in 
good faith, you had brought a lawsuit 
against the three largest oil companies 
in the United States, and Professor Clark 
of Yale University had entered the case 
in connection with the prosecution, and 
then a man wrote to you and said, “I 
have some evidence; I want to be sure 
that the oil companies are not going to 
come forward some day, when I am not 
around, and plead nolo contendere.” 
Mr. President, only a few weeks ago I 
had printed in the Recorp Mr. Thur- 
man Arnold’s letter showing that he 
said, “This case will never be settled un- 
less Congress is notified.” 

Then, in 1941, on a beautiful day, a 
day when the sun was shining nicely, 
Mr. Arnold sued 18 more oil compa- 
nies—21 all together—and the amount 
which he said they had taken was 
$1,500,000,000. What happened? Those 
oil companies were sued at 10 o’clock 
in the morning on the 21st of December. 


| Believe it or not, at 2 o’clock in the after- 


noon of the same day they were before 
a judge in Washington, pleading nolo 
contendere. Not one went to jail; not 
one paid a single penny of fine. Two 
Assistant Attorneys General resigned, 
because they would not stultify them- 
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selves by signing the stipulation. A bil- 
lion five hundred million dollars. Mr. 
President, I will say to the everlasting 
credit of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] that when the Senator from 
Iowa found out about it, he rose from his 
seat on the floor of the Senate and con- 
demned the entire transaction. 

Mr. President, I do not know; I am 
not in the inner council; but the rumor 
is and has been that one leading Republi- 
can, a man who formerly was a member 
of a Republican Cabinet, got $100,000, 
and that two men who formerly had 
been on the Democratic -entral com- 
mittee got $100,000 apiece—a deal so 
rotten that, after two Assistant Attor- 
neys General resigned, when the stipu- 
lation was laid before the judge in Wash- 
ington, the judge was so horrified that 
he said, “Well, this must be Christmas 
time.” 

Thus have the interests of the people 
of the country been protected. 

But, Mr. President, more than that, 
other developments have occurred. I 
picked up a copy of the Saturday Evening 
Post for this week. In it there is an 
article entitled “White House Dormi- 
tory.” Mind you, Mr. President, scores 
of good American citizens who fought for 
the President, who helped him, are no 
longer with him. Out of all that group 
about the only one left is Harry Hopkins. 
Harry Hopkins! Mr. President, this 
country is 150 years old, but I will venture 
the assertion that during the last 2 or 3 
years we have had in Washington more 
kings and queens, dukes and duchesses, 
princes and princesses, ex-kings and ex- 
queens, ex-dukes and ex-duchesses, and 
ex-princes and ex-princesses than came 
here during all the other 147 or 148 years 
put together. Indeed, Mr. President, one 
must take care. When these people 
come to Washington it is not as if a 
farmer from North Dakota or from else- 
where in the Northwest came to Wash- 
ington. A farmer or a labor leader or a 
small businessman could sleep anywhere. 
If a house were not available he could 
sleep at a tourist camp, certainly. 

I was always under the impression that 
we gave the President of the country a 
salary—$75,000 a year. He is also given 
$400,000 for expenses for entertainment 
purposes. I know that if the figures I 
have stated are not correct, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
will help me; I know he will correct me. 
I know he is engaged in a very confi- 
dential conversation with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana. 
I wish I were a part of it but unfortu- 
nately Iam not. However, if my state- 
ment was not correct, if the President 
has not been receiving half a million 
dollars a year for salary and for enter- 
taining, I know the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York will correct me. 

So, Mr. President, we have the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, 
in the White House, but he gives his house 
away to Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Hopkins 
has his quarters there. Mr. Hopkins lives 
there. Mr. Hopkins! Mr. Hopkins isin 
the White House. So, when some of 
these kings and queens, ex-kings 
queens, dukes and duchesses, ex-dukes 
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end ex-duchesses, and all the rest of 
them came to Washington, there was no 
room for them in the White House. 
What was to be done about it? That was 
simple. It was said, “We will buy an- 
other house. What kind of a house are 
we going to get? Get a good one—not 
only buy a house, but get all the furni- 
ture. Not only get all the furniture, but 
get all the silver. Not only get all the 
silver, but get all the carpets. Buy it 
just the way it stands. However, even 
though we buy it all, who is going to 
take care of it? We will buy the serv- 
ants with the house, buy the people who 
run the house, right along with the 
house—buy them all.” 

Mr. President, that is what they did. 
They bought the Blair House, No. 1651 
Pennsylvania Avenue, near the White 
House, right across the street from the 
office of the Secretary of State. Buy it. 
We must see that kings and ex-kings, 
duchesses and ex-duchesses, princesses 
and ex-princesses are taken care of. The 
soldier boys can sleep in Union Station 
on the floor. They can sleep on the hard 
benches. When I led the fight here 
a while ago to convert the old Senate ga- 
rage into a place where soldier boys 
might sleep, Representative ToLAN and I 
got no cooperation. Let the soldiers 
sleep anywhere. What of it? But we 
must take care of kings and ex-kings, 
queens and ex-queens, and all their chil- 
dren. Let me read what excellent care is 
being taken of queens and ex-queens, 
kings and ex-kings. This is from the 
Saturday Evening Post of December 11, 
1943. Of course, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York is busily occupied 
in confidential conversation, and cannot 
listen, but I am sure he knows all about 
this anyway. I have not the least doubt 
that he has been a guest at Blair House. 
A man with his distinguished presence 
has undoubtedly met all the kings, 
ex-kings, queens, and ex-queens, prin- 
cesses and ex-princesses who have 
stayed there, because New York is a great 
State, and, of course, a man who repre- 
sents New York State would be invited 
there. One day the Senator was at my 
hotel. He was in a hurry to get away. I 
have not the least doubt he had an en- 
gagement at Blair House. 

Reading from a Saturday Evening Post 
article: 

When a real king is on the lam, as kings 
so often are these days, a likely place to find 
him is at Blair House in Washington. Blair 
House, which bears the name of the distin- 
guished American family that once occupied 
it, is a cream-colored Georgian mansion of 
four stories, with a white Ionic portico and 
green shutters. It stands across from the 


State Department at No. 1651 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


I now skip a little, and come to one 
of the first kings. 


It was pure jail for King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia, who was only 18 when be visited 
the United States in the summer of 1942. 
King Peter was eager to absorb American 
life on the fly, and in New York he got it in 
heavy doses. * * * He arrived in Wash- 
ington, however, 3 days before his appointed 
visit with the President, and it was neces- 
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sary for him meanwhile to pretend that he 
wasn’t there. 


It must be hard work to be in a place 
and to pretend you are not there. For 3 
days the young king was here, but pre- 
tended that he was not here. 

The young king’s embassy bought him a 
convertible coupe, and he had a grand time 
zipping along the highways of Virginia like 
any American brat his age. But girls were 
what interested King Peter most about the 
American scene. 

At Blair House, he spent many lonesome 
hours staring out the window at the female 
saplings strolling past. One evening— 


I knew I would have the attention of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York— 


One evening, unable to stand it any longer, 
he tried to slip out and go to a night club— 
incognito, of course. A young friend of his 
in the State Department, who had some good 
telephone numbers, agreed to escort him, 
and together they made for the door. Un- 
happily, an eagle-eyed attaché of the Yugo- 
slav Embassy caught them and King Peter 
was sent to bed instead. 


The article then tells about King 
George, of Greece. It is most interesting. 
The same lady, Mrs. Geaney, who was 
bought with the house, still operates the 
place. 

I now turn to page 74. It is most 
interesting. I know that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
will be interested in this. 

Speaking of Blair House, the article 
says: 

When the house is vacant, as it usually is— 


If Harry Hopkins were not in the 
White House, distinguished guests could 
be taken care of in the White House; 
but Harry is still there. I notice from a 
newspaper clipping that the Hopkinses 
are preparing to move pretty soon. They 
are remodeling a house over in George- 
town. Although the farmers of North 
Dakota cannot get lumber even to re- 
pair a chicken coop, Harry is having no 
trouble in getting all the material he 
needs to remodel his house in George- 
town. ‘The Hopkinses are expected to 
move pretty soon. I do not know just 
on what date they are expected to move 
from the White House, but I under- 
stand it is to be soon, In the meantime, 
kings and ex-kings, queens and ex- 
queens, dukes and ex-dukes, duchesses 
and ex-duchesses, must be taken care of 
at the Blair House. Of course, when 
Queen Wilhelmina comes, there will be 
no difficulty. I understand that she 
owns the largest apartment house in 
Washington, the Westchester Apart- 
ments, with 2,500 rooms; but the United 
States taxpayers had to buy a house to 
entertain her, so Blair House was bought. 

Continuing with the Saturday Evening 
Post article: 

When the house is vacant, as it usually is, 
there is a single policeman on guard at the 
entrance to the house next door. When 
guests are present, however, two policemen 
stand on the Blair House stoop, and on either 
side of Pennsylvania are a number of husky 
young men who seem to have nothing to do 
but stare at passers-by. 
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The article then tells about a beauti- 
ful young lady who got in there at one 
time. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to tell about that incident. 

The article tells about whom they have 
to operate this place. 

Blair House has no permanent staff of 
servants. Whenever a visiting mission is 
expected, Mrs. Geaney simply notifies a list 
of stand-bys, and they come to work in the 
house on a temporary basis. Usually seven 
persons, in addition to Mrs. Geaney and Paul 
Washington, the negro janitor, suffice to run 
the house when guests are present. They 
include Andre Gerard, the chef, and his 
assistant, two butlers— 


They must take care of the queens, 
princesses, duchesses, kings, and all the 
rest of them, so they have Mrs. Geaney 
and Paul Washington, the negro janitor. 
Then they have Andre Gerard, the chef, 
and his assistant, two butlers, one parlor 
maid, and two chambermaids. If two 
guests are there at the same time, there 
is a chambermaid to make up the bed of 
each of them. That is why there are two 
chambermaids. 

The maids come a day or two early to put 
the house in order for the new arrivals, and 
remain a day or two afterward to clean up 
after their departure. 


There are two maids, and they come 
there a day or two ahead. After the 
guests have gone, they stay a day or two 
to clean up. 

Only when guests require special services 
are additional employees needed. So far they 
have been needed only on two or three occa- 
sions when unusually large receptions or 
dinners were given. 


Mr. President, who pays for those din- 
ners which the kings and ex-kings, dukes 
and ex-dukes, duchesses and ex-duch- 
esses, princesses and ex-princesses, give? 
When they arrive in Washington, they 
are met at the train by a beautiful car, 
and taken to Blair House. 

The king or ex-king, can give any kind 
of a party he wants to. Who pays for it? 
We will find out. I continue reading: 

Though visiting dignataries have been en- 
couraged to treat Blair House as they would 


their own homes, to have breakfast in bed if 
they feel so inclined— 


Yes, let them go to bed and sleep and 
sleep and sleep until the day is all gone, 
and then they are ready for another 
nightclub party. 

To have breakfast in bed if they feel so in- 


clined, and to do all the entertaining they 
wish at State Department expense, 


A farmer in the Northwest gets up at 
4 o’clock in the morning, and goes out 
when it is 20 degrees below zero and pulls 
the cows’ teats so that he can get a little 
milk, a little butterfat, in order to keep 
his family alive. He is paying for Blair 
House so that kings and ex-kings, queens 
and ex-queens, can sleep and sleep. 
And in a few minutes I will tell Senators 


‘what beautiful furniture they sleep on. 


Though they can have breakfast in 
bed if they feel so inclined— 
and to do all the entertaining they wish at 
State Department expense, they have all 
proved relatively modest in their desires, 
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They usually give a press-radio conference, 
e reception, and a dinner for their nas 


tional 


That means that if Prince George of 
Greece were here he could invite all his 
nationals, and he could invite every 
Greek whose address he knew to come to 
Blair House and have a good time, and 
the taxpayers of the United States 
would pay for it. 

I continue reading: 

They usually give a press-radio confer- 
ence, a state reception, and a dinner for their 
nationals, and one or more smaller dinners 
for their friends, depending on the length of 


their stay. The average length of a visit is 
5 days 
. * . + & 
Most of the Latin-American guests have 
preferred to rise at 10, to have late meals, 


and to retire very late. Some of them re- 
tired so late, in fact, that they customarily 
had breakfast just before going to bed. 


That is sitting up pretty late. I know 
that is later than the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana sits up. 
I have known him for a long time. He 
goes to bed early. But in the article 
from which I am reading, it is said that 
the guests at Blair House sleep until 10 
o’clock in the morning. 

Some of them retired so late, in fact, that 
they customarily had breakfast just before 
going to bed. 

Blair House guests are served their meals 
on fine china and with magnificent silver- 
ware 

I wonder if Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
had all these fine doings when he was 
here. The article continues: 


In the butler’s pantry are some 300 pieces 
of rare Lowestoft— 


I do not know what that is, but, of 
course, any Democrat could tell us what 
it is— 
supplemented with secondary sets of French 


and English ware, all of it gilted and painted 
by hand. 


An ordinary plate would not be good 
enough for an ex-queen, or an ex-king, or 
an exX-prince, or an ex-princess. Com- 
mon ordinary china, the kind which an 
ordinary Senator would eat off, of 
course, would not be good enough. 
They have 300 pieces and they are all 
painted by hand. I continue reading: 

Besides, there is a set of 24 game plates. 


It would not do to have an ordinary 
plate on which, for example, there 
might be served a hot dog or a ham- 
burger. It would not do to use such a 
plate for a meal in which quail was 
served. So, over in the magnificent 
Blair House, when they serve game, they 
have an entirely different set of dishes. 
I again read: 

In the butler’s pantry are some 300 pieces 
of rare Lowestoft, supplemented with sec- 
ondary sets of French- and Englishware, all 

it gilded and painted by hand. Besides, 
there is a set of 24 game plates, each painted 
With a delectable still life of quail, grouse, 
pheasant, or some other fowl. 


They are not satisfied with merely eat- 
Ing quail or pheasant, but they have the 





birds painted by hand on the plate so 
that the kings and ex-kings, queens and 
ex-queens, and duchesses may enjoy the 
meals, 


The china is stored in unlocked cabinets. 


Oh, I tell you, Senators, Mrs. Geaney 
is a smart woman. She is not going to 
trust the silverware with any of those 
kings and ex-kings, dukes and ex-dukes, 
who come around, without locking it up, 
so she has a burglar-proof vault in order 
that no one can walk off with the silver- 
ware. She locks it up. She is a smart 
woman. 

The china is stored in unlocked cabinets, 
but Mrs. Geaney keeps the silverware locked 
up in a burglar-proof vault behind the pan- 
try. Before each dinner of state, she opens the 
combination lock of the steel door and cere- 
moniously hands out the silver to the staff. 
* * * The silver is said to be worth in 
excess of $25,000. 


Mr. President, that is more than the 
sharecroppers have on an average in the 
great State of Mississippi. I was down 
there one time and I did not find a single 
place where a sharecropper had silver- 
ware of the value of $25,000. But at 
Blair House the silverware is said to be 
worth in excess of $25,000. 

Most of it is of English and Early Ameri- 
can workmanship—plain large knives and 
three-tined forks with solid silver pistol 
handles, like those of derringers. 


I tell you, Mr. President, that is some 
silver. 

There are solid silver candlesticks of every 
description and three tankards from the 
hand of Paul Revere. 


Oh, old Paul Revere! How happy he 
would be if he knew that as a blacksmith 
he had forged three tankards which are 
now in Blair House and from which every 
visiting king and ex-king, every queen 
and ex-queen, prince and ex-prince, and 
every duke and ex-duke may drink. 

Mrs. Geaney says that a collector once 
offered $5,000 for the largest Revere tankard. 


Just one little tankard, and the col- 
lector offered $5,000 for it. Of course, 
she said she did not sell it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Maine? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I wonder if the Senator 
will indicate how long it will take to con- 
clude his remarks? 


Mr. LANGER. It will take me some 
time. In fact, I have just got a good 
start. 

Mr. WHITE. Would the Senator be 


agreeable to a recess being taken at this 
time if there be an understanding that 
he may continue when the Senate re- 
convenes tomorrow? 

Mr. LANGER. I am agreeable. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana if it is agreeable to him? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Itis. : 

Mr. WHITE. The understanding is 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
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will have the floor Senate 
meets tomorrow? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will proceed to call the nominations on 
the calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gladys B. Kyle to be postmaster 
at Rogersville, Tenn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


when the 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iask that the nom- 
inations in the Army be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Army nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tions of Willard A. Kitts 3d to be rear ad- 
miral, while serving as Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immediate- 
ly notified of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr. ELLENDER. Asin legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
un.il tomorrow, Thursday, December 16, 
1943, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 15, 1943: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Hugh B. Cox, of the District of Columbia, 


to be Assistant Solicitor General of the 
United States, vice Hon. Oscar S. Cox, 
resigned. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
George Hofferbert, of Baltimore, Md., to be 


collector of internal revenue for the D:strict 
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of Maryland, in 
Magruder, resigned. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Lt. Gen. (temporary) Alexander A. Vande- 
grift to be the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps with the rank of lieutenant general for 
a period of 4 years from the Ist day of Janu- 
ary 1944. 

Col. Merritt A. Edson to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the Ist day of December 1943. 


place of M. Hampton 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 15, 1943: 
IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 
William Ward Currence- 
Raymond Joseph Getz 
Avery Parsons King 
Frank Wisner Lynn. 
Lester John Olson 
Richard Coffman Shrum 
To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 
Clare William Sauser 
To be chaplain, with rank of first lieutenant 
James Joseph McMahon 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 
To Corps of Engineers 
First Lt. Mathew Valois Pothier 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

To be colonels, Medical Corps 
Lucius Kennedy Patterson 
Charles Robert Mueller 
Charles Fletcher Davis 
Clarence Mansfield Reddig 

To be major, Medical Corps 
Clifford Gordon Blitch 

To be captain, Medical Corps 
Joseph Arthur Gautsch 
Albert Robert Larchez 
William Thayer Smith 

To be colonel, Dental Corps 
Daniel Sumner Lockwood 

To be captain, Dental Corps 
Kenneth Cheney DeGon 

To be colonel, Chaplains 
Claude Skene Harkey 
To be captain, Chaplains 
Leslie Albert Thompson 
TEMPORARY SERVICE IN THE Navy 


Willard A. Kitts 3d to be rear admiral, 
while serving as Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, to rank from December 1, 
1943. 

POSTMASTER 
TENNESSEE 
Gladys B. Kyle, Rogersville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Immanuel, through whom we are 
made heirs of the living God, direct our 
thoughts and cleanse our hearts that 
Thy will may be magnified in all our 
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labors. Give us plenteously of Thy wis- 
dom and grace that we may not forget 
the source of Him who built this world 
in order. 

Grant the Congress such understand- 
ing that makes error Q@ifficult, the light 
that makes darkness fade, and the bread 
of Heaven that quickens the best im- 
pulses of our souls. We pray that the 
devotion to our country may be as a 
sacred flame dedicating ourselves to 
righteous duty and authority and above 
all to the authority of a righteous and a 
just God. We pray that our daily de- 
meanor may be consistent and in har- 
mony with those precepts our mothers 
taught us when we made their knees the 
altars of our young hearts. Pour Thy 
redemptive grace into all breasts with 
that beautiful and sincere simplicity 
which is the terminal point of all human 
progress. In these approaching days, 
O let the moral beauty and the spiritual 
excellence of Jesus of Nazareth be re- 
vealed unto us. In His holy name, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BLanp], may have permission to extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein remarks at the ceremony 
of the one hundred and sixty-second 
anniversary of the surrender of York- 
town, Va., on October 19, 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks on two subjects, 
in one to include an address by Admiral 
Vickery, of the Maritime Commission, 
and in the other to include an address 
by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
ROBERTSON] at Roanoke, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business in order today may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in two instances; in one to in- 
clude a letter from the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and in the other a letter from 
Mr. Mersfelder of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Co, et 

The SPEAKER. Without objection; it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONALITY LAWS 
1940—-CONFEREES APPOINTED 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask | 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2207) to 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940, with 
Senate amendments; disagree to the 
Senate amendments and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? ([Afterapause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following confer- 
ees: Messrs. DICKSTEIN, LESINSKI, and 
MASON. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the REcorp by including therein 
a speech I made at Philadelphia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


ADMISSION OF REFUGEES TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DIcKSTEIN addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, serious 
charges have been made in connection 
with the .conduct of the business of fire 
insurance, and in order that Congress 
may be able to intelligently pass on this 
question I have today introduced a reso- 
lution calling for the appointment of a 
special committee to investigate the en- 
tire matter. 

The Honorable Louis H. Pink, a direc- 
tor of one of the largest insurance com- 
panies and until recently superintendent 
of insurance for the State of New York, 
had this to say: 

A review of fire insurance rating systems 
reveals two weaknesses—(1) lack of proper 
statistical information, and (2) rating meth- 
ods unsupported by statistical experience. 


This criticism by one of the best quali- 
fied insurance authorities in the United 
States has not, to my knowledge, been 
disputed or denied. A study of the hear- 
ings being conducted by another body 
would justify the appointment of this 
special committee. 

The insurance companies do an an- 
nual business running into hundreds oi 
millions of dollars and this business is 
done in all the States of the Union. I 
seems to me that it is most important not 
only for the insurance companies them- 
selves but for the public to know exactly 
upon what basis and by whom fire-insur- 
ance rates are established. If this in- 
quiry is had it will be a fair and impartial 
one, with the one object in mind of ob- 
taining the necessary information as to 
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the manner in which the fire-insurance 
business is conducted. 


THE TMJERAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
that we say here today can add or de- 
tract from the great accomplishment of 
the Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill confer- 
ence. But itis only fitting that this body 
give recognition to what may be one 
of the most important meetings in the 
history of mankind. 

The meeting between these three 
chosen leaders of their respective nations 
is a personal triumph for our President 
and Commander in Chief. Without his 
courageous leadership, his vision, his be- 
lief in world humanity and cooperation 
this meeting would probably never have 
taken place. It has always been his be- 
lief that if the chosen leaders of the 
various countries could get together, 
face to face, that they could solve their 
differences, and could propose better 
plans for the ratification of their peoples 
than could be done through the medium 
of lesser officials. The results of this 
meeting have borne him out. It is in- 
deed a personal triumph for the Presi- 
dent. Butitis more. This meeting can 
be the beginning of world cooperation to 
prevent war in fact, not just in desire. 
It presents an opportunity for all nations 
who are desirous of the common good to 
work out their destinies in a cooperative 
manner, It is an opportunity that this 
Nation cannot afford to let go undevel- 
oped. America cannot afford to let 
mental reservations, fear, or the sway 
of little minds sabotage the possibilities 
of this conference. 

The statement of the conference has 
struck the keynote to future world peace 
and cooperation. This is the theme for 
the future, I quote: 

We shall seek the cooperation and active 
participation of all nations, large and small, 
whose peoples in heart and mind are dedi- 
cated, as are our own peoples, to the elimina- 


tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and 
intolerance, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
essay written by a young constituent of 
mine, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the 
Record an address by Sumner Welles 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of December 15. 

The SPEAKER. 
is SO ordered, 

There was no objection. 


Without objection, it 








THE INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. LaAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to explain a situation for the 
benefit of the Members, who may be fol- 
lowing the controversy in which I am 
currently engaged with the proponents of 
H. R. 3270, the insurance bill. Through 
no fault of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MILLER] nor of my own, 
I was not present when he delivered his 
speech yesterday, December 14, as a pro- 
ponent of that legislation. I was at- 
tending the hearings of the Judiciary 
Committee of the other body on exactly 
the same legislation pending there. 

I addressed the House on December 
13 on this subject, but the gentleman 
from Connecticut, although present, 
did not have my revised and extended 
remarks of that date before him at the 
time he addressed the House on the 
insurance legislation on December 14, 
but only the extension that appeared 
in the Appendix on December 9 at 
page A5377. 

I should like to add that I gave each 
Member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee 3 days’ personal written notice that 
on December 13, under special order, I 
would defend my remarks appearing in 
the Appendix of the Recorp on December 
9. No member of that committee who 
favors H. R. 3270 appeared. I want 
those Members to know that I recognize 
the old “brush off” when I see it. They 
cannot destroy the correctness of my 
legal position with a “brush off.” I just 
do not want them to think I am so dumb 
I did not recognize it. I am not that 
dumb. 

I have only had a chance to glance 
at the remarks of the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. MrLuEr]. In the first 
two paragraphs he says, first, that I use 
too many words; and, second, that what 
I have said is irrelevant and immate- 
rial. As to the second charge, other Re- 
publican lawyers equally as competent 
as the gentleman from Connecticut hold 
otherwise. 

As to the first, let me say to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut that it takes 
much more powder to fire a 155-milli- 
meter howitzer than it does to fire a 20- 
gage shotgun. The shell of the first is far 
more destructive than the pellets of the 
latter. The armor of truth is imper- 
vious to pellets. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
for a double purpose: I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks on 
the subject of Federal crop insurance 
and also on the subject of whisky. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 


House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my own remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objectior 

(Mr. SPRINGER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and to include a resolution of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Fairbury, Nebr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorD 
and to include therein a statement on 
disposition of Government-owned tools 
and equipment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DONDERO] ? 

There was no objection. 


POST-WAR EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BarRDEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 27, 1943, the President of the United 
States sent a message to the House to 
which he attached a report furnished by 
the Armed Forces Committee on Post- 
war Educational Opportunities for Serv- 
ice Personnel. That message was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Since that time in conjunction with 
others I have been working on a bill, 
Today I am introducing that bill. 

It is not as simple as you might think. 
We are doing a bit of pioneering in this 
particular field. I am quite sure the bill 
is not satisfactory to every. Member of 
the House and probably never will be, 
but I do want to call upon the member- 
ship of the House and the representa- 
tives of the various service organizations 
and the educational people of this coun- 
try to give their best thought and con- 
sideration towards assisting the mem- 
bership of the House and the Committee 
on Education in working out a sound, 
sensible, constructive, and economical 
program for carrying on this much de- 
served educational work. 

Most of us will recall that at the time 
of the passage of the teen-age draft bill 
there was an intimation that such a 
program would be put into effect. I hope 
that this bill will be a framework at 
least upon which we can write the answer 
to an important national problem. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the bill which 
the gentleman is introducing and hopes 
to report out seek to take care of the 
education of those young men whose 
schooling was interrupted or may be in- 
terrupted by their induction into the 
armed services? 
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Mr. BARDEN. Yes, and knowing the 
interest of the gentleman from Arizona 
in educational matters, I am counting 
on him to help me with the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and to include therein an ar- 
ticle written by Ernest Lindley which 
appeared in the Washington Post today 
on the subject of votes for the armed 
forces. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include therein a 
news release concerning the regionali- 
zation of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Brooks addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks just made and to include 
the letter which General Hines wrote 
me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Morrison]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Morrison of Louisiana addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


REHABILITATION INFORMATION COM- 
MITTEE (CLEVELAND) 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FEIGHAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Joint Veterans’ Commission of Cleve- 
land has organized a rehabilitation in- 
formation committee which has ac- 
quired space on Cleveland’s public square 
to advise servicemen and servicewomen 
and their dependents how to take ad- 
vantage of all services available to them. 
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This commission has compiled a man- 
ual listing organizations, legislative 
rights, and concessions designed to aid 
servicemen and servicewomen and their 
dependents. 

The women’s auxiliaries of the joint 
veterans’ commission will staff the in- 
formation center, which is opening De- 
cember 16, and the joint veterans’ com- 
mittee will give every assistance to the 
end that servicemen and servicewomen 
and their dependents will receive proper 
advice and consideration. 

This joint veterans’ commission is 
composed of members of the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
United Spanish War Veterans, the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, and the Polish-Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

To my knowledge this is the first un- 
dertaking of its kind, and I feel that the 
joint veterans’ commission and its auxil- 
iaries deserve the gratitude of the citi- 
zens of Cleveland and the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, recently there were pre- 
sented to the Director of Office of War 
Mobilization, petitions signed by more 
than 28,000 citizens of Cleveland, urging 
that wages and prices be stabilized, and 
that all measures, including Govern- 
ment subsidies to processors, should be 
used to effectuate the orders issued by 
the President. 

Signatures to these petitions were ob- 
tained on street corners, in workshops, 
stores, and factories by the Cleveland 
Industrial Union Council. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp on three different mat- 
ters, and to include, first, a resolution 
adopted by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment, Disabled American War Veterans, 
favoring a national lottery; second, a 
resolution adopted by the same organi- 
zation favoring a national tuberculosis 
hospital; and, third, a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Aldermen of the City of 
Chelsea, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lane]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two statements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WEIss]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHaAk] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. William H. Webb, executive 
vice president, National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, before the Union League 
Club, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SHortT]? 

There was no objection. 


GOV. JOHN W. BRICKER, OF OHIO, AND 
HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BrEHM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, in 1939 
John W. Bricker became Governor of 
Ohio. He inherited from the debacle of 
the previous Democratic administration 
a deficit of $40,000,000. 

During his first two terms, with no new 
or increased taxes but with increased 
governmental operating costs, Ohio not 
only operated on a pay-as-you-go basis 
but finished his first two terms with a 
surplus of over $30,000,000. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. McCormack] is quoted as saying 
Governor Bricker has only one policy. 
How right the Massachusetts gentleman 
is. Governor Bricker does have one 
policy of common honesty, common de- 
cency, and common sense, and what an 
innovation it would be if that single 
policy could be applied to some of the 
present rudderless policy makers on the 
home front. 

The cat in Aesop’s Fables had one pol- 
icy, while the fox had many tricks, but 
he went the way of all tricksters. 

Thank God for a man today with at 
least one single, clear-cut policy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the ReEcorp 
and include therein a brief editorial 
and letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MUSTERED-OUT VETERANS 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
short news item from the Chicago 
Herald-American. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LEMKE addressed the House. H 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 | 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, and further to 
extend my own remarks and include a 
release from the Department of the In- 
terior concerning irrigation in the Salt 
River Valley of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time the matter of socialized medicine 
has been a matter of Nation-wide dis- 
cussion. I have always opposed it and 
shall continue to oppose it, but I want 
to say here and now that if the medi- 
cal profession of this country .do not 
want their profession socialized they 
had better clean house of the racketeers 
within the profession. 

It has come to my attention that the 
wife of a certain young Congressman 
is about to have a baby. He went to a 
doctor to whom a good many Congress- 
men go and asked him to recommend a 
physician, which he did. He went to see 
that doctor, and the doctor said, “I will 
be glad to take your case.” When he 
asked, “What will you charge me?” the 
doctor said, “$1,000.” 

I have been told that more than one 
Congressman has paid $1,000 for these 


« 


rvices, 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 3598) making appropriations to 

pply deficiencies in certain appropri- 

ons for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for 
the .iscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
lor other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I ask | 

nimous consent that when the House | 
aajourns today it adjourn to meet at 
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11 o’clock tomorrow. The purpose of 
this, I may say, is for the consideration 
of the conference report that we expect 
will be filed tonight, in accordance with 
the request just submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, on tomor- 
row the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will hold a very im- 
portant meeting with reference to rail- 
road labor pay. Judge Vinson will be 
there. I just wanted to call to the at- 
tention of the gentleman that some of 
our committees are meeting. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE KATHLEEN SEXTON HOLMES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address thc House 
for 1 minute. 

The €PEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
learned with profound sorrow, and the 
people of Mississippi will hear with pro- 
found sorrow, of the passing of one of 
the most popular members of the press 
gallery, Mrs. Kathleen Sexton Holmes, of 
my State, who died suddenly in New York 
this morning. 

Mrs. Holmes was the daughter of one 
of Mississippi’s most distinguished law- 
yers, the Hon. James S. Sexton, a leader 
in the State for many years. 

On this anniversary of the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights, which guarantees a 
free press, this distinguished lady, who 
had always stood for a free press and an 
honest press and a fair press, was sud- 
denly called to her eternal reward. 

She never attempted to impose her- 
self on Members of the House, but was 
always reticent and courteous in her 
dealings with Members with whom she 
came in contact. In all my years of serv- 
ice, I have never known a more popular, 
a more pleasant, or more impartial rep- 
resentative of the American press than 
this elegant Christian lady from Missis- 
sippi. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] and I 
may be permitted to extend our own re- 
marks at this point in the ReEcorp, re- 
garding the late Mrs. Holmes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, it 


was with a feeling of deep sorrow that I 
learned this morning of the untimely 
passing of a most beloved Mississippian, 
Mrs. Kathleen Sexton Holmes, who for 
many years has been a very popular 
member of the House Press Gallary, rep- 
resenting one of Mississippi’s great daily 
papers, the Jackson Daily News. 
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Her feature column, Mississippians at the 
Capitol, was widely read and enjoyed by 
thousands throughout my great State. 

It was last December, shortly following 
my arrival in Washington, that I was 
privileged to meet this charming and 
lovable woman. From this meeting a 
friendship developed that has been gen- 
uinely appreciated and enjoyed by me. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
sympathy to her loved ones. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
dean of the Mississippi delegation has 
just so truthfully said, those of us who 
knew Mrs. Kathleen Sexton Holmes 
were deeply shocked this morning to 
learn of her sudden death. Mrs. Holmes, 
as a member of the press gallery and as 
a correspondent for the Jackson (Mis- 
sissippi) Daily News and other publica- 
tions, has endeared herself, I am sure, to 
all of the Members of the Mississippi 
delegation in Congress. And I am 
equally positive that I speak for the 
whole delegation when I say that we 
shall miss her very much. Her column 
carried in the Jackson Daily News, Mis- 
Sissippians in the Capitol, was a most 
interesting and informative column: 
and I am confident that the people of 
Mississippi will miss it. 

Mrs. Holmes was the daughter of one 
of the outstanding members of the bar 
of Mississippi. Her father, Judge Sex- 
ton, was respected and loved all over the 
State. She, in her own right, was a 
woman of unusual ability, intelligence, 
and charm. We shall all miss her here 
on the Hill. We shall miss her friendly 
greeting and her vivacious habit of cre- 
ating an atmosphere of geniality and 
friendliness wherever she moved. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
proper and fitting that we should pay 
tribute to our departed friends of other 
professions who have worked so patiently 
alongside us. Today it is my privilege to 
speak a word of tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. Kathleen Sexton Holmes, a mem- 
ber of the press, a correspondent for 
one of Mississippi’s greatest newspapers, 
the Jackson Daily News, the daughter of 
a most distinguished Mississippi family 
and a most worthy character. 

Mrs. Holmes was one of the first Mis- 
sissippians I met on my arrival in Wash- 
ington. From that day I found her 
cordial and sympathetic, a keen thinker, 
alert to present-day problems, and 
active in the discharge of the duties con- 
nected with her work. 

Her sudden and untimely death, com- 
ing when her usefulness was at its peak, 
brings the realization that the Members 
of Congress, particularly the Mississippi 
delegation, have lost a most valuable 
friend. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues and I from Mississippi today are 
deeply grieved at the death of a dis- 
tinguished Mississippian, Mrs. Kathleen 
Sexton Holmes. 


guished Mississippi family, Kathleen 

Sexton was a splendid credit to her fam- 
ily and to our State. 

For some years she was Washington 

| correspondent for the Jackson Daily 


Mrs. Holmes was an alert, brilliant | News, largest newspaper in Mississippi 


character and a most interesting writer. 


Mrs. Holmes was one of the first persons 
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I met upon my arrival in Washington. 
From that day she was ever helpful to 
me as a new Congressman. She knew 
Washington and the Congress. Her 
writings were in line with her character, 
true, fair, and a credit to herself and 
the paper which she represented. 

We shall miss Kathleen Sexton Holmes 
and join with her family and many 
friends in their sorrow at the passing of a 
splendid woman. 


AUTHORIZING THE APPOINTMENT OF AN 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 381), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2801) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Public Lands, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


LIBERALIZING CERTAIN SERVICE PENSION 
LAWS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 376), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2350) to liberalize the 
service pension laws relating to veterans of 
the War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and the China Relief Expedition, and 
their dependents. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Pensions, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 


report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
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to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House 
Resolution 376. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr.SABATH. This rule, Mr. Speaker, 
makes in order H. R. 2350, and provides 
for 2 hours’ general debate. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Pensions, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BucK- 
LEY], however, has assured the members 
of the Committee on Rules that he will 
not use the 2 hours for debate and, in- 
stead, 1 hour will suffice. I am making 
this announcement so that the member- 
ship will know approximately how much 
time will be taken for general debate. 

The Committee on Pensions, after 
holding hearings on the bill, reported it 
by unanimous vote, and the Committee 
on Rules, after hearing the splendid and 
intelligent explanation of the provisions 
of the bill from the chairman of the 
Committee on Pensions, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BuckK.ey], voted 
unanimously for the granting of a rule. 
Mr. Speaker, it is a meritorious bill and 
I feel that every Member of this House 
will support and vote for it, because it 
will increase the pensions of the deserv- 
ing Spanish War veterans from $60 to 
$75 a month, a $15 monthly increase, 
and the pensions of widows from $30 to 
$40 a month, a $10 increase. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I _ thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
that it is a meritorious bill. These vet- 
erans and widows are entitled to 
the consideration extended by this bill 
and we are giving them this increase at 
about the same time that a past Con- 
gress, I think around 1920, gave a similar 
increase to the veterans and widows of 
those who served in the Civil War. I 
think the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. BucKLEY] and all the members of 
the committee are to be congratulated 
for their constructive action in reporting 
this bill out. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for his timely in- 
formation relative to the legislation and 
I know that he always was in favor of 
such beneficial legislation. I may say 
from the moment that the Committee 
on Pensions acted favorably, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] our Democratic leader, informed 
me of his deep interest in this legislation 
and urged that early and expeditious 
action be taken by the Committee on 
Rules in order that the bill could be 
immediately considered by the House.. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this legislation 
as meritorious and needed in view of the 
ever-increasing cost of living that has 
made it impossible for the Spanish- 
American War veterans and their fam- 
ilies, as well as millions of other people 
in our country, to properly live. It is 
generally known and recognized that not 
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only the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and their widows and dependents, 
but all other persons living on small al- 
lowances and fixed incomes find it ex- 
tremely difficult to make both ends meet 
and to live in a decent American man- 
ner. The increased cost of living 
brought about by the pressure blocs 
who are seeking to eliminate price ceil- 
ings has caused a soaring of prices from 
week to week so that today the veter- 
ans, their widows, and people drawing 
low wages or with a fixed income do not 
have sufficient money to purchase their 
accustomed foods and clothing and they 
are thus forced to buy the cheapest of 
foods and wearing apparel. Therefore, 
it is indeed regrettable and deplorable 
that the highly paid leaders of the pres- 
sure blocs continue with their pres- 
sure and influence to obtain the pas- 
sage of legislation that would still fur- 
ther increase the cost of food, yes, the 
cost of living. For 35 years I have sup- 
ported legislation to improve the lot of 
our farmers and agriculture in general, 
but I feel that the prices and the parity 
payments which they now receive are 
more than sufficient to encourage great- 
er production and provides not only a 
fair price but a fair profit. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that those re- 
sponsible for the ever-increasing cost of 
living will realize that there must be a 
limit to the prices that can be paid by 
the 20,000,000 of persons who are earning 
less than $1,200 a year, not as much as 
$20 a week, and the additional 12,000,000 
wage earners who make from $20 to $38 
a week. Something must be done to hold 
down the prices for these wage earners 
who now can only buy bare necessities 
and the cheapest of foods. A few weeks 
ago I inserted some official statistics 
which showed that it cost a family of 
four from $1,400 to $1,700 to live in any 
of the 33 larger cities of the United 
States. Surely, it does not cost that much 
to live on a farm or even in a small town, 
but most of the workers are located in 
industrial sections where the increased 
cost of living is felt especially. They can- 
not understand why increases in the 
prices of food and necessities of life 
should be permitted. I was in hopes that 
the organization which we created, the 
Office of Price Administration, would be 
able to fix prices and put ceilings on many 
products, not only on farm products, 
but all other products. While they have 
done exceedingly well, they have not suc- 
ceeded in holding prices down to the ex- 
tent as the President and the Adminis- 
ration intended. Consequently, some- 
thing must be done for the 33,000,000 
low-pay workers and persons having 
small fixed incomes. .However,I am glad, 
Mr. Speaker, that the bill before us will 
take care, in a small measure, of 175,- 
000 to 100,000 of the deserving Spanish 
War veterans, their widows and depend- 
ents that have been so sorely in need of 
some relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not take up ad- 
ditional time to explain the provisions of 
the bill, but shall leave that to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Pensions (Mr, BuckKieyv], who, I know, 
will explain the bill to the satisfaction 
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of the membership. He is so well in- 
formed and can give the House such an 
intelligent report on this bill that I am 

.tisfied in my own heart that every 
Member who will listen to him will vote 
for the bill and that it will pass unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


FIsH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ZIMMERMAN). The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisuH] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FISH. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules digressed somewhat to 
discuss the question of inflation. I as- 
sume in wartime that there is always a 
certain degree of inflation. When this 
administration came into power some 12 
years ago, the national debt was $20,- 
000,000,000. Today it is upward of $200,- 
000,000,000. It is inevitable that there 
is and must be a certain amount of in- 
fiation in time of war. The question is, 
How can we best stop that inflation? 
One of the best methods is to stop the 
spiraling of our national debt and the 
waste and extravagance in the bureau- 
cratic agencies of the Government. The 
Congress must scrutinize all expendi- 
tures, both in war and peace. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a war measure, 
not of this war but of the Spanish- 
American War. 

If the Members of Congress will 
analyze the bill, they will realize the 
staggering cost of war. We all know what 
war costs in blood and money. Some of 
us forget what it means after the war 
is over, and what it entails in the way of 
further staggering burdens to the tax- 
payers. 

I am for the legislation before us, as it 
is a simple act of justice to the Spanish 
War veterans. It was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Pensions 
and it was also reported unanimously by 
the Rules Committee. It will cost the 
Government approximately $24,000,000 a 
year. It raises the pension of Spanish 
War veterans from $60 to $75. It prac- 
tically includes all Spanish War veter- 
ans, because it sets the age limit at 65 
years. Of necessity, as the war was 
fought 45 years ago, practically all 
Spanish War veterans are now 65 years 
of age. Therefore, by this resolution, we 
are raising the pension of practically all 
— War veterans from $60 to $75 a 
month, 

We are now establishing a precedent 
for World Wars Nos.1 and2. When vet- 
erans of World War No. 1 become 65— 
and that is not so far away, unfortu- 
nately, because some of us in this House 
were in that war—the Government will 
then be called upon by the establishment 
of this precedent, to pay World War vet- 
erans, and there were 4,000,000 of them 

opposed to 300,000 in the Spanish- 
American War, the same amount of $75 
a month, which will involve a staggering 
total. It will run into billions of dollars, 
not millions, 
This is no puny or unimportant legis- 
‘ation, We are establishing a precedent 


and we are doing so because this is a 
part of the war system. We might as 
well know that every time we get into 
war we will have not only to pay the war 
bill, but we will have to pay the pension 
bill afterward. I wish that would be- 
come a deterrent to some people in this 
country who seem to believe it is our 
duty to rush into wars all over the world, 
or to go out even looking for wars. Some 
people are forgetful that wars are not 
only paid for at the time, but subse- 
quently and for generations to- come. 

I am in favor of the bill. I believe the 
Spanish War veterans served our Nation 
in that short war, although few in num- 
ber, just as gallantly and bravely and 
just as patriotically as those veterans of 
the First World War, or those who are 
serving now in our armed forces all over 
the world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Zim- 
MERMAN]. The time of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

It also increases the pension of the 
widows from $30 to $40 per month, and 
in some instances to $50 a month. Like- 
wise it changes the limit of the date of 
marriage. I think it was in 1923, orig- 
inally, and it is now raised up to 1938, 
so that a widow might then get this in- 
crease in pension. Perhaps that would 
be a controversial issue, except for the 
fact that the widow must be 65 years of 
age. That being the situation, I do not 
believe it will raise much controversy. 
What I am trying to impress upon the 
House is the fact that this is a very sub- 
stantial increase, and does establish a 
precedent for the future. I am for it 
because of necessity; because it is one 
of the results of war, and probably al- 
ways will be. It is placing the Spanish 
War veterans on the same basis as the 
older Civil War veterans, which went 
into effect in 1930, when they were about 
90 years of age. But at least, it puts 
them on the same basis. Iam not trying 
to fool anybody here or elsewhere, that 
once you adopt this rate of $75 you are 
not going backward in any future war. 
So to that extent the bill we are about 
to vote on—and I do not believe there 
will be very much opposition to it, I hope 
not—is an important one, not because it 
will cost $24,000,000, because $24,000,000 
today when we discuss billions on the 
floor of the House, is not such a vast sum; 
but it does establish a precedent, and 
that precedent in the future will entail 
staggering burdens upon the American 
people. I see no other alternative for 
treating our Spanish War veterans ex- 
cept on the same basis as our Civil War 
veterans. I see no alternative, as this 
is a part of the war program, to take 
care of those who fought in defense of 
our country when they reach the age 
of 65. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of the legislation, but I vote for it know- 
ingly and openly, knowing exactly 
what it entails upon the taxpayers and 
what it will mean in the future. 

I would far rather pay out Govern- 
ment money for these pensions to our 
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own American war veterans than send 
it to foreign nations to establish world- 
wide glorified W. P. A.’s or boondoggling 
at home. 

I urge the immediate passage of a lib- 
eral and generous mustering-out pay for 
the servicemen of the present war to 
enable them to provide for themselves 
until they have secured a permanent job. 
Unfortunately, the Congress has no 
power to pass legislation guaranteeing 
to the returning discharged veterans 
their pre-war jobs. Congress can, how- 
ever, and should, provide a discharge 
pay of $200 and $50 a month for 6 
months. There are already approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 discharged soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines of this war. We 
owe our first duty, however, to the dis- 
abled veterans, to provide them with the 
best hospitalization, rehabilitation, and 
with generous and liberal compensation. 
Congress will not and must not econo- 
mize at the expense of the disabled war 
veteran. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much in favor of this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point on the bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I favor the 
immediate passage of H. R. 2350 now 
under consideration. Its passage has too 
long been delayed. Its purpose is to in- 
crease the allowances to veterans of the 
War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and the China Relief Expedition 
and their dependents. It increases the 
base allowance from $60 to $75 per month 
for pensions. It has other liberalizing 
pension provisions. As explained by the 
Committee on Pensions these provisions 
are as follows: 

Section 1 of the bill would increase the rate 
of pension payable to those honorably dis- 
charged veterans with 90 days’ service, or if 
less than 90 days, who were discharged for 
disability incurred in line of duty for total 
disability or upon reaching the age of 65 
years from $60 to $75 per month. 

Civil War veterans are granted $75 per 
month regardless of age or disability under 
the act of June 9, 1930. Previously by the act 
of May 1, 1920, they were granted $50 per 
month and later by the act of July 3, 1926, in- 
creased to $65 per month regardless of age or 
disability. It will be noted that section I of 
H. R. 2350 requires age 65 or total disability 
to entitle veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China 
Relief Expedition to the rate of $75 per month 
therein provided. With the advanced age of 
these veterans, 45 years after the war, and the 
increased living costs, the increase provided 
by this section is believed warranted. 

Section 2 of the bill would change the mar- 
riage delimiting date governing service pen- 
sion to widows and remarried widows of vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection, and the China Relief Ex- 
pendition, from September 1,1922, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. The delimiting marriage date for 
service pension to widows of Civil War vet- 
erans is June 27, 1905, approximately 40 years 
after the termination of that war. The date 
proposed by section 2 is approximately the 
same length of time after the close of the 
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Spanish-American War. The inequalities and 
injustices resulting from the existing limita- 
tion by denying pension to widows married to 
the Spanish-American War veteran as early as 
1922 and who lived with and cared for the 
veteran during his lifetime are accentuated by 
the high cost of living and advanced age pre- 
cluding employment. 

Section 3 of the bill would provide a rea- 
sonable increase of widows’ service pension 
from $30 to $40 per month upon attainment 
of age 65, and grant $50 per month to the 
widow who was the wife of the veteran during 
his war service. The latter provision is iden- 
tical with that provided for Civil War widows 
and is in accord with the sound principle that 
preference should be given that class of wid- 
ows. The increase to $40 at age 65 will estab- 
lish a rate comparable to that granted Civil 
War widows at age 70. This increase at age 
65 is believed justified in the light of living 
costs, unemployability and general need of 
this group. 

COST OF BILL 

It is estimated by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that section 1 of the proposed bill 
would provide increased pensions for approxi- 
mately 85,140 veterans now on the rolls at an 
additional cost of $15,286,000, the first year. 

As to section 2, it is estimated that the cost 
of the first year would approximate $1,642,000, 
bringing on the rolls approximately 4,000 
widows. However, if it can be assumed that 
only one-half of those eligible would apply 
and be paid the first year, the cost would ap- 
proximate $821,000, bringing on the rolls 2,000 
widows the first year. 

It is estimated that section 3 of the bill 
would affect approximately 42,000 non-service- 
connected widows at an additional cost of 
$8,242,000 the first year. 

The total cost of the bill would approximate 
$24,349,000. 


Mr. Speaker, the veterans of these 
groups are among our most loyal citi- 
zens and their services for this country 
and their courage and valor in time of 
war was an outstanding contribution to 
our long and distinguished military his- 
tory. Their average ages are 69 years. 
There are 84,000 in the group. Many of 
them are disabled and not able to per- 
form remunerative service in civil pur- 
suits. The passage of this bill will recog- 
nize an outstanding service to this 
country. I hope there will be no delay in 
its enactment into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I have pending in the 
House a bill which has for its purpose 
this same relief and for that reason also 
I am happy to vote for this bill. 

Mr. FISH. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN }. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include therein 
certain newspaper articles and tele- 
grams. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding that there will be no 
opposition of any consequence to this 
bill. Probably the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the House and of our people 
are in favor of doing more than justice 
by the Spanish-American War veterans, 
Undoubtedly, too, the Congress will con- 
tinue to give to the veterans of any and 


Without objection, it 
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of all wars perhaps not what they may 
ask but something that will be some- 


‘where near adequate to enable them to 


carry on as they did before they went 
into the war. As the gentleman from 
New York suggested, no one knows the 
amount of money that will be required. 
My own guess is that we will continue 
to appropriate until there is nothing 
left; and as far as I am concerned that 
is all right, because if we are to spend 
the money I much prefer that it be spent 
among our people here at home than 
across the sea taking care of the people 
of other nations and in rebuilding other 
countries, in putting other countries in a 
position where they can go into success- 
ful competition after the war is over not 
only with our farmers but with the men 
who work in our factories. Apparently 
this administration has reached the con- 
clusion that we can spend ourselves into 
prosperity and intends to follow that 
policy regardless of the war. That is not 
my idea. 
DANGEROUS TRENDS 

It was my privilege a few days ago to 
stand with other Members of the House 
and cheer our Speaker as he warned us 
of dangerous trends which might inter- 
fere with the winning of the war and the 
preservation of our Government. 

Some have characterized that talk, 
which was to the Speaker’s credit, as an 
effort to centralize divergent views with- 
in his own party and as an admonition to 
the political opposition to his party to 
moderate its criticism of certain phases 
of administrative policy. 

For myself, the import of the talk is ac- 
cepted at its face value, and my only re- 
gret is that the Speaker did not go fur- 
ther and enumerate other dangerous 
tendencies which interfere with an all- 
out war effort and which are, from their 
very nature, destructive of constitutional 
government. 

Perhaps, had time permitted, and it 
did not, the Speaker could and would 
have called attention to certain admin- 
istrative practices which must meet the 
condemnation of all who believe in and 
desire the preservation of the Govern- 
ment which has brought us so far along 
the road to prosperity, happiness, and 
security. 

ARBITRARY USE OF POWER NOT GRANTED 


To me, one of the most alarming and 
dangerous tendencies is that of admin- 
istrative agencies, created by Congress or 
by Executive order under authority 
granted by Congress, to assume and ex- 
ercise arbitrary power which Congress 
never intended to grant. 

Certainly, Congress never intended to 
grant to the President or to any Federal 
agency the power to deny to the father 
or the brother of a man serving in the 
armed forces the right, the opportunity, 
to work in a factory which is producing 
for, or on the transportation line which 
is supplying, the man on the battle front 
with the materials which he must have 
if he is to carry on the fight. 

Yet that is just what the administra- 
tive agencies have done and are now 
doing. 
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WAR DISPUTES ACT 


By Public Law 89 of the Seventy- 
| eighth Congress, the N. W. L. B. was 
granted authority to decide certain labor 
disputes, but was required, in making 
such decisions, to conform to the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the National Labor Relations Act and 
the Emergency Price Control Act, as well 
as to the applicable provisions of law, 
with the over-all proviso that— 

Where no other law is applicable, the or- 
der of the Board shall provide for terms and 
conditions to govern relations between the 
parties which shall be fair and equitable to 
employer and employee under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 


Acting under this authority, the Board 
contends that it has authority to make 
any order which it deems necessary to 
settle a labor dispute. That is the posi- 
tion of the Board, as outlined in the testi- 
mony of its chairman, William H. Davis, 

; and public member, Wayne L. Morse, 
| given recently in a hearing before the 
| Smith Committee. 

The Board, in a case where an em- 
ployer refused to enter into a contract 
containing a Closed-shop or a security- 
of-membership clause, ordered the com- 
pany to enter into such a contract. 


DISREGARD OF N. L. R. A. 


Under the National Labor Relations 
Act, an employcr may enter into a closed 
shop or maintenance of membership 
contract, if he so desires, but he cannot 
be forced to do so. 

The National Labor Relations Act goes 
further than that and it expressly pro- 
vides—section 8—that— 

It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
an employer * * * by discrimination in 
rogard to hire or tenure of employment o1 
any term or condition of employment to 
encourage or discourage membership in any 
labor organization. 


Now remember, the S. A. Woods Co. 
refused to enter into a contract with a 
certain union which would require it to 
discriminate in regard to tenure of em- 
ployment and conditions of employment 
and encourage membership in that par- 
ticular union. 

Nevertheless, the W. L. B., by order, 
did require the S. A. Woods Co. to violate 
section 8 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

There is no dispute about the facts. 
The company refused to comply with 
the order and the Government there- 
after condemned and took over its prop- 
erty. The Government took over a 
woodworking plant, which was in part 
engaged in manufacturing materials 
which aided in the war effort. It then 
turned that plant over to the Murray 
Co., but that company has been unable, 
up to the present time at least, to do 
efficiently the work which had been car- 
ried on by the S. A. Woods Co. for 90 
years. 

SEIZURE OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 

In this case, the Board, by its orders 

took away from individuals their busi- 


ness, turned a part of that business over 
to those unable to carry it on, and also 
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forced employees, in order to hold their 
jobs, to pay membership fees and dues to 
a union to which they did not wish to 
belong. The company was destroyed 
because it did not comply with an order 
of the Board. 

W. L. B. ORDER CAUSES STRIKE 


Now, let me cite you a case where the 
company did comply with a Board order, 
but nevertheless the plant was struck 
and the Board, until recently at least, 

s taken no action. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. makes 
75 percent of the tapered roller bearings 
manufactured in this country. Under a 
directive issued by the Board and because 
of fear, the company signed a mainte- 
nance-of-membership contract, with a 
15-day escape clause and a provision 
binding the union not to strike. 

In the Gambrinus war-industry plant 
at Canton, Ohio, was a screw-machine 
operator named Huffman. Huffman of- 
fended one of the union officials by tell- 
ing the local director of the union in 
district No. 27 that he did not represent 
the men at the Gambrinus plant; that 
they were not satisfied with his repre- 
entation; and that they desired to have 
a National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, to see if they could not be repre- 
ented by other parties. 

The district representative, named 
Abel, notified the. company that Huff- 
man was no longer a member of the 
union in good standing and demanded 
his discharge. The company complied 
with the contract, which it had been 
forced by the War Labor Board to sign, 
and discharged Huffman. 

Evidently the employees of the com- 
pany sided with Huffman, for around 
the 2d of April 1943 they went on strike, 
notwithstanding the no-strike provision 
contained in their contract. 

That strike lasted 10 or 12 days. It 
threw out of employment between four- 
teen and fifteen hundred men in that 
plant and affected some 18,000 men in 


other plants—all engaged in war work. | 


The story, as told to the president of 
the company at the panel hearing in 
Cleveland, was that the men struck be- 
cause they felt that Huffman had not 
been fairly treated by the union officer. 

Huffman, after being out of work for 
6 months, was reinstated in the union by 
its national office at Pittsburgh, and was 
employed by the company on the 19th 
of October 1943. Shortly after he was 
reemployed the company received a let- 
ter from the president of the local union, 
saying that Huffman had again been dis- 
charged from the union. The president, 
however, did not ask the company to 
discharge him, but, under the contract, 
it was obligatory upon the company to 
discharge him. 

The company, rather than bring on 
another strike by discharging Huffman, 
took a chance and wrote to Philip Mur- 
ray, the president of the union; to Mr. 
McDonald, to Mr. Wayne Morse, and Mr. 
William Davis, of the War Labor Board, 
giving them the facts and asking them 
what the company should do. 

That letter was written on November 
8, 1943. Up until the 10th day of Decem- 


re 





ber 1943, no member of the W. L. B. had 
replied to that letter. 

The company has not complied with 
its union contract, in that it has not dis- 
charged Huffman. It does not discharge 
Huffman, because it fears that if it does 
so the employees who believe that Huff- 
man has been unfairly treated by a 
member of his union will call another 
strike. 

W. L. B. IGNORES PLEA 


Having gotten the company into this 
position, the War Labor Board does not 
even acknowledge receipt of its com- 
plaint. 

December 6, there was a strike of 
teamsters who drive trucks loaded with 
war material between Chicago and Mus- 
kegon and intervening points. The 
companies had agreed to pay the drivers 
on the assumption that the distance 
traveled between Chicago and Muske- 
gon was 183 miles. Actually, the dis- 
tance was 178.9 miles. Adoption of the 
union’s estimate of the mileage called for 
payment on an 8-hour rather than a 6- 
hour basis, and it made a difference in 
favor of the driver of $1.11 for each trip 
each way. 

The company asked for a reopening 
and a reconsideration of the contract on 
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that point, and, although it was admit- | 


ted by all that the actual distance trav- 
eled was but 178.9 miles, action was de- 
layed by the Board’s representative. 
The company then refused to pay for 
the miles not traveled, and the drivers 
went on strike. 

After the strike had held up the trans- 
portation of several million pounds of 
war material, the Board finally got busy 
and adjusted the controversy. 

On occasion the Board makes a ges- 
ture, as, for example, where, on Decem- 
ber 10, at Lansford, Pa., the Board or- 
dered back to work 300 power-plant em- 
ployees who had closed 10 collieries em- 
ploying 7,000 men. 

W. L. B. DENIES SEPARATE SANITARY FACILITIES 


Under date of December 14 we learn 
that, at Baltimore, picket lines have been 
thrown around the plants of the Western 
Electric Co. because the War Labor Board 
has refused a demand for separate sani- 
tary facilities for whites and Negroes. 


There is no question. as I understand the | 


issue, of discrimination. That is to say, 
all the Point Breeze Employees Associa- 
tion is asking is that separate sanitary 
facilities, equal in every respect, be fur- 
nished for the whites and for the Negroes. 

Inasmuch as the President’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee has 
ordered certain companies to employ and 
furnish equal opportunity to all, is there 
any reason why the War Labor Board 
should not afford equal sanitary facilities 
to the whites at Baltimore? 

The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee and the President preach that 
there shall be no discrimination because 
of race, creed, or color. Why not go fur- 
ther and order that there shall be no 
discrimination because of union or non- 
union membership? Why should not the 
W. L. B. order that companies give em- 
ployment to all qualified applicants, re- 
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gardless of their union or nonunion 
status? 

Their insincerity is shown by the fact 
that the administration for months has 
been insisting upon discrimination be- 
cause of nonmembership in a union. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NONUNION WORKERS 


The C. I. O. and its Communist allies 
insist that the pell tax, although it ap- 
plies to whites and Negroes, is discrimi- 
natory and should be abolished. Yet 
the C. I. O. insists that no one shall 
work—no, not even in support of the son 
who may be fighting or dying across the 
sea—until he has become a member of 
the C. I. O. and contributed to its treas- 
ury—a part of which is used for cam- 
paign purposes. 

Few indeed are those who believe that 
any individual should be discriminated 
against because of race, creed, or color. 
But it is the rankest kind of hypocrisy to 
give lip service to the doctrine of non- 
discrimination and then uphold, as the 
President does, the doctrine of discrimi- 
nation on the basis of union membership. 

When the boys go to the draft board 
they are not asked to show a union card. 
But when their brothers or their fathers 
go to a war industry to aid them in their 
fighting they must, under the order of 
the President’s administrative agencies, 
produce a union membership card. 

Yes, and if, for any reason, the dues 
have not been paid to date, by a massed 
picket line they are turned back at the 
factory’s gate. 


FATHERS, BROTHERS OF SERVICEMEN 
DENIED OPPORTUNITY TO AID FIGHTING MEN 


Under date of December 10, we learned 
that, at Detroit, Mich., 50 women em- 
ployees halted work because 2 nonunion 
employees had been escorted into the 
plant by policemen, through a picket 
line, There, picketing dues collectors 
for the C. I, O. for 2 days were endeavor- 
ing to prevent nonunion and dues-delin- 
quent union members from entering the 
gates. 

It was on December 10 that the presi- 
dent of the American Rolling Mill Co. 
sent the following wire to Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board: 


As president of the American Rolling Mill 
Co. and at the instance of its directors, I 
am laying before you a situation of grave 
emergency which has arisen at our plants 
at Zanesville, Ohio, and Butler, Pa., where 
we have been devoting every energy in com- 
pliance with the urgent requests of the 
Government to the production of armor plate 
and other vital war matériel. 

Last August, at the insistence of the United 
Steel Workers of America, C. I. O., and under 
order of the National Labor Relations Board, 
there was held in these plants elections to 
determine whether the employees desired, 
as their bargaining representative, the C. I. O. 
In both elections the C. I. O . was rejected as 
the bargaining agent. 

Thereafter, the C. I. O. instituted agitation 
to nullify the result of these elections. Be- 
ginning last Monday, December 6, the C. I. O. 
established a so-called picket line at the 
Zanesville plant whereby individuals walk 
in mass formation before the entrances to 
the plant, with the result that we have been 
obliged to shut down completely. This con- 
dition continues and threats are made to 
see that it does continue until such time 
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as our company disobeys the law and fails 
to continue to recognize the results of the 
election. 

The situation is doubly urgent and critical 
because the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica—Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
is now withdrawing its members from vital 
parts of our Butler plant as well, with the 
effect of causing an equally acute shut-down 
there. Representatives of the Army and 
Navy Departments were at the Butler plant 
yesterday in an effort to secure resumption 
of the production so vital to the national 
interest. 

This conduct on the part of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is in violation of 
the formal no-strike pledge given by that 
organization and now recognized by Execu- 


tive order. It is also inconsistent with the 
national labor relations law which contem- 
plates that the result of such an election as 


was held shall be observed. Furthermore, 
it is in complete violation of the Smith-Con- 
Act which provides that, before any 
strike is called or held in a plant engaged in 
the production of munitions of war, certain 


nally 


preliminary conditions set forth in the 
statute shall be complied with. None of 
these conditions has been complied with. 


Finally—and even more important—this 
conduct by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations constitutes a grave weakening 
of the national war effort and imperils the 
success of our country’s arms and the lives 
of cuy soldiers and sailors throughout the 
world. 

The National Labor Relations Act provides 
an orderly remedy for any matters in dis- 
pute between the United Steel Workers of 
America—Congress of Industrial O-ganiza- 
tions—and the American Rolling Mill Co.; 
and the union should be required to pursue 
its remedies under the law rather than take 
the law into its own hands. 

We desire to lay this crisis before you so 
that your Board and the military depart- 
ments of the Government can take such ac- 
tion as you deem necessary and proper to 
accomplish the immediate termination of 
the illegal and unwarranted actions above 
mentioned, so that the flow of these vital 
necessities of war from these plants can 
be resumed immediately and _ without 
further interruption. 

If you or the military departments of the 
Government Gesire conference with me or 
any of the other representatives of our com- 
pany, we shall be glad to meet your very 
earliest convenience. 


Monday morning I was advised by Mr. 
Keenan of the War Production Board 
that the matter had been turned over to 
him and the men were back at work. 
Whether the picket line was dispersed, I 
do not know. 

NO-STRIKE PLEDGE VIOLATED 


But we all know from the press that 
strike has followed strike, practically all 
holding up war production. 

Time ‘and again, when there was a 
deadlock between employer and em- 
ployee, the President has ordered seizure 
of the plant. But never yet has he or 
any Federal agency ordered seizure of a 
union, or called upon the armed forces 
to disperse a massed picket line which 
was keeping nonunion men or union 
men delinquent in dues from entering 
factory gates. 

DISCRIMINATION MUST END 


It is about time that those who would 
win the war on the home front by enter- 
ing the factory gates and working at their 
accustomed tasks receive the support of 
the administration. 


It is not enough to support the men 
who have been drafted and sent over- 
seas by sending them munitions of war. 
It is not enough to purchase the good will 
and the friendship of our South Ameri- 
can neighbors. It is not enough for the 
President or the First Lady, or any other 
representative of this Government, to 
travel all around the world in an effort 
to determine strategy, promote good will, 
cement the alliance with our allies. 

In addition to all that, we must have 
support and protection for those here at 
home who wish to produce and to trans- 
port food, clothing, munitions of war— 
everything that is needed so urgently by 
those who are bearing the heat of the 
batile. 

Where is the consistency, where is the 
justice, where is the all-out support for 
the war effort when strikes or massed 
picket lines or orders of W. L. B. deny 
the right to work in war industries until 
a union has collected its tribute? I am 
asking the Members of this body, what 
are we going to do about it? Are we 
going to continue to draft men, fathers, 
if you please, and compel them to fight, 
yet deny to the wives, the sisters, the 
fathers and the brothers that they leave 
at home the right to help them by manu- 
facturing munitions of war? That is 
what we are doing when we permit the 
War Labor Board to continue to issue 
orders like those which they have been 
issuing. 

Yes, Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, 
there are dangerous trends in this coun- 
try, and some of them can be ended by 
Congress when it reasserts, as I hope it 
will, its authority; again assumes the 
responsibility which rests upon it.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KEeEre]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing bill which is covered by the rule now 
under discussion, H. R. 2350, I hope will 
be passed by this House unanimously. It 
simply proposes to administer justice to 
the veterans of the War with Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the China 
Relief Expedition and to the widows and 
dependents of those veterans. I cannot 
conceive of there being any substantial 
argument raised against the passage of 
this meritorious bill. But in this very 
connection, while we are proposing to 
legislate in behalf of the veterans of the 
Spanish War, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and the China Relief Expedition, it 
is entirely proper that we should give im- 
mediate consideration to the question of 
taking care of those who are being dis- 
charged from the services in the present 
war. 

I feel that this Congress owes an obli- 
gation, an immediate obligation, to the 
men who are being discharged by the 
thousands from the service in the pres- 
ent war to see to it that no unnecessary 
delays are encountered in providing a 
suitable system of mustering-out pay and 
providing for a proper piece of legisla- 
tion that will insure to the returning dis- 
charged veterans a decent demobilization 
compensation in line and in spirit with 
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the provisions contained in a proposed 
bill offered and sponsored by the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. LEmMxKgs], 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman, of course, 
knows that there are numerous statutes 
and many provisions that have been 
made for the benefit of all disabled, 
wounded, and sick soldiers as they are 
discharged. 

Mr. KEEFE. I may Say to the gen- 
tleman that I am quite familiar with the 
fact that this Congress under the guid- 
ance of the Military Affairs Committee 
oi this House has placed on the statute 
kooks an enormous amount of legisla- 
tion designed to provide facilities to take 
care of the disabled soldiers of this war. 
Much of the complaint that arises, I am 
fully aware, arises not because of lack 
of legislation to take care of the disabled 
but because of administration failure to 
carry out the provisions of law that are 
now on the statute books. I direct the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that I 
am not so particularly concerned in 
what I am saying now about the neces- 
sity for additional legislation to provide 
hospitalization and care for the disabled 
and the wounded as I am to see to it 
that the economic status of the men who 
are returned from the service is protect- 
ed so that those men after they are dis- 
charged from a hospital facility, per- 
chance, are not compelled to Zo back 
upon a local community without em- 
ployment and without means of support. 

We should provide immediate means 
of seeing to it that when a man is dis- 
charged he has sufficient funds in his 
pocket to enable him to have at least a 
2 weeks’ or a month’s vacation with pay, 
in the form of a cash demobilization or 
mustering-out pay. 

We should further see to it that that 
soldier is protected in his economic 
status so he will not become dependent 
upon the charity of relatives or munici- 
palities in the time intervening until 
he is able to secure employment. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has done exactly what the 
gentleman said we have done. He is 
very correct in that statement. In ad- 
dition, we have conducted hearings day 
after day since the bill was submitted 
to us, and we completed what we thought 
were final hearings on the mustering- 
out pay. However, at the very hour 
when we were about ready to report a 
strictly mustering-out pay bill, the 
groups representing the veterans’ organi- 
zations and pleading from the outside 
for these soldiers demanded hearings on 
an adjusted compensation bill that in- 
volves vast ramifications and billions of 
dollars, probably $15,000,000,000. Now 
we are up against the problem of having 
to consider them both together. 

We found in the course of our hear- 
ings that 635,000 men have been dis- 
charged, and out of 15,000 men in the 
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State of Indiana who have been dis- 
charged, less than 300 had not gotten 
immediate employment when they came 
out of the Army. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. If there are 300 that 
have been unable to secure employment 
in the State of Indiana out of 15,000 
who have been demobilized, that is 300 
too many if those 300 are forced to rely 
upon private charity. 

Mr. MAY. Those 300 went on State 
compensation at the rate of $60 per 
month. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is fine. I am very 
glad to hear that. If the State of In- 
diana has provided a system of unem- 
ployment compensation for returning 
veterans, the State of Indiana is to be 
congratulated. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
tleman has alluded to the State of In- 
diana. 

Mr. KEEFE, I did not allude to it, the 
gentleman from Kentucky did. 

fr. HARNESS of Indiana. I should 
state to the gentleman that of the 300,- 
000 men in the military service from 
Indiana approximately 50 percent, or 
150,000, are covered by unemployment 
compensation insurance. Fortunately, 
Indiana was farsighted enough to freeze 
these payments when the men entered 
the service. Hence when they are dis- 
charged from the service, if employment 
is not immediately available, they will 
be eligible immediately to weekly pay- 
ments of unemployment compensation. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have no quarrel with 
the gentleman from Indiana. I have al- 
ready eulogized his State for making 
such provisions. My understanding is 
that all States have not frozen employee 
rights under State laws. Is the gentle- 
man, who is a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and I understand a 
member of the subcommittee in charge 
of drafting this legislation, able to state 
here on the floor of the House from in- 
formation which he has that is authentic 
that the same situation exists in the other 
States of this Union? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I am told 
that so far es the percentage of them 
covered by unemployment insurance is 
concerned, the same situation exists in 
the other States. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is told. 
Ts the gentleman able to state with au- 
thenticity that that same situation ex- 
ists in other States of the Union? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana, I base my 
statement upon the testimony of Col. 
E. L. Gardner, Director of the Unem- 
ployment Security Division of the State 
of Indiana, and a distinguished Hoosier. 
Colonel Gardner stated to the House 
Military Affairs Committee that thus 
far about 15,000 Indiana men have been 
discharged from the armed services and 
that less than 300 of that number have 
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applied for and received unemployment 
compensation payments, indicating, of 
course, that there are plenty of jobs now 
available to discharged soldiers and sail- 
ors who are able to work. I am also in- 
formed that many of the States fol- 
lowed the practice of Indiana in freezing 
unemployment compensation. However, 
there are States that did not freeze those 
payments. I agree fully with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that this Con- 
gress should, as soon as possible, enact 
legislation for muster-out pay. Such 
legislation will not only help the few 
men who now cannot find employment, 
but it will be a great relief to many who 
will be later discharged when employ- 
ment will not be so easily obtained. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There are a good many veterans today 
who are on soldiers’ relief, so I think that 
answers the gentleman’s question. I 
think a mustering-out provision should 
be incorporated in any draft law, so 
that the men when they go out of the 
service will know they are going to be 
taken care of until they can adjust them- 
selves to normal living. 

Mr. KEEFE. Ido not have possession 
of all the facts that may be in the pos- 
session of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. I am not stating anything in an 
attempt to be critical of that committee. 
I am taking this opportunity to urge 
the necessity for immediate action, in 
the matter of mustering-out pay. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SABATH.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I have already made and 
the remarks I expect to make now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Wis- 
consin advocate aid for the discharged 
and demobilized thousands, and I can 
assure him that we, the Democrats, are 
ready to do our part, because we feel 
that every man who has served the 
country should be taken care of and 
provided for and should not be left to the 
mercy of any charitable institution. We 
should take care of the disabled and 
discharged until they are reemployed. 
We should go the limit for them and I 
know that will be done. As we have 
heard from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, it would have 
been done before this and the bill would 
have been in the House now if it had 
not been for the fact that some of those 
representing these men have asked for 
a delay so that the bill may be amended. 

I was hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that it 
would not be necessary for me to take a 
little more time. I was hopeful that for 
once the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] would not bring politics into the 
discussion of this extremely meritorious 
and deserving bill. Unfortunately, he 
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had to go back to the days when this 
administration came into power and re- 
fer to how much indebtedness there was 
and how we have increased the indebted- 
ness. 

I hope the gentleman from New York 
will refresh his memory and give the 
House and the country information as to 
the difference in our National income in 
1933, when this administration came into 
power, and as of the present day. At 
that time the income was around $40,- 
000,000,000. I am told that today it is 
over $160,000,000,000, four times as large 
as the national income then, and a sum 
which I know will take care of our in- 
debtedness. With $160,000,000,000 we 
can pay all that we owe or will owe within 
a very few years when this war is over. 
Of course it would not have cost as much 
if we had been able to prepare our de- 
fenses in time. I believe millions would 
have been saved, but unfortunately the 
gentleman from New York and others 
thought it was not necessary to prepare 
and finally, when the Japs attacked, we 
were obliged to go to work, and the sky 
was the limit that the manufacturers 
demanded of the country for their pro- 
duction of the things the Government 
needed for our defense and for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Nor did the gentleman from New York 
state what the prices of commodities 
were when this administration came in, 
that cattle and hogs were selling for 
about 3 cents a pound on the hoof and 
that corn and wheat were selling at from 
20 to 30 cents a bushel. Eggs were about 
14 cents a dozen. These low prices ap- 
plied to all other commodities. A price 
ceiling has finally been put on cattle, as 
I have been advocating, and unfortu- 
nately it is now up to 16 cents, where 
formerly, as I stated, it was 3 or 342 cents 
a pound. So why not be fair about these 
things and give the House and the coun- 
try all the facts and all the information 
so that they can vote and as they vote 
approve the efforts of this administra- 
tion in the interest of the country and 
the people, and also what they are doing 
to preserve a democratic form of gov- 
ernment? I am not going to answer the 
gentleman from Michigan who continues 
to find fault with labor and labor organi- 
zations, and when there is a cessation of 
work for a few hours he calls it a strike. 
He criticizes the War Labor Board. It 
seems to me that neither the War Labor 
Board nor any other board can satisfy 
the gentleman from Michigan. And as 
to how much there is of political alliance 
and aid given, may I not remind him that 
a great alliance was formed in 1942— 
that the Republicans formed an alliance 
with men that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has been criticizing, such as John L. 
Lewis and Earl Browder, both of whom 
opposed President Roosevelt. 

I will say this to the gentleman from 
Michigan and to the gentleman from 
New York, that these men they charge 
are responsible for extravagance and un- 
necessary expenditures, that these 
charges should not apply to the estab- 
lished or permanent departments or bu- 
reaus which are headed by Demccrais, 
such as the Department of State, the 
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Inierior Department, the Commerce De- 
pariment, the Treasury Department, the 
Department of Justice, the Department 
of Agriculture, or the Department of 
Labor, that are controlled by and have 
at the head of them Democrats who be- 
lieve in economy as contrasted with these 
men whom the President was obliged to 
put in charge of domestic affairs when 
he was obliged to devote all of this time 
to the very serious foreign situation and 
to the war effort when he put in charge 
the outstanding Republican businessmen 
that he thought believed in economy. 

Now let us see who they are. You all 
know Mr. Knudsen, you know Mr. Nel- 
son, you know Mr. Harriman. You know 
Mr. Stettinius. Even the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
whose Departments spend the most 
money, are all Republicans. So why do 
you charge the Democratic administra- 
tion or the President with the expendi- 
tures of these large sums of money, when 
you should charge and put the blame 
upon the Republican big businessmen 
whom the President appointed? I am 
glad you applaud, and I am glad you 
agree with me, because I will say I al- 
ways find that there are some Republi- 
cans who recognize the truth and believe 
in justice instead of continuously assail- 
ing and attacking and criticizing and 
getting in the limelight in the unfriendly 
newspapers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield in a mo- 
ment, as soon as I express my admira- 
tion for the speech made by the Speaker 
on Thursday, December 9. I regret that 
I was not present to hear it. When I 
read it and when I heard about it I was 
impressed that he had talked to the 
hearts of men, that they will take into 
consideration his appeal for unity and 
harmony and cooperation and that the 
Sniping and criticizing and attacking and 
weakening our position in the eyes of 
the people of the world over, will cease. 

I now yield to my esteemed friend, the 
leader of the Republican Party, of the 
minority, in which important position I 
hope he will continue. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Your 
dreams in that respect are not going to 
come true. 

Mr. SABATH. As a rule they do. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
in this instance. 

I would like to ask the gentleman, in 
all fairness, since he has dwelt at some 
length upon his own fairness, who is re- 
sponsible for the appointment of the 
head of the O. P. A. and every other 
bureau in this country? Is it not a fact 
that the man who appoints these men 
and keeps them in office must be held 
responsible? He can remove them any- 
time he wants to. 

Mr. SABATH. I say to you, answering 
your question, it was President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who appointed.most of 
these men, but he appointed them be- 
cause they were represented to him and 
he had reason to believe they were the 
outstanding businessmen of the Nation 
and that they would protect its interests. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If the 
President thinks otherwise today, why 
does he not remove them? 

Mr. SABATH. In the midst of war 
this would not be the time to remove 
anybody. I would not even believe you 
should be removed or any other Repub- 
lican who is here doing his duty by his 
country. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman claim that if there is in- 
efficiency and bungling going on in time 
of war, when we need efficiency more 
than at any other time, we are going to 
allow it to continue? 

Mr. SABATH. Let me say to you, the 
charge of inefficiency is bunk on the part 
of any man who makes such charge, 
because when they are called upon to 
testify and give evidence—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No- 
body is making any charge. You are ad- 
mitting it on the floor of the House. 

Mr..SABATH. No; wait a second. I 
am not admitting any such thing. I only 
point out that in the daily charges made 
on the floor and in the press about the 
bungling and inefficiency are not justified 
by the facts and never can be substan- 
tiated. 

I want to be fair. I am told a certain 
Senator charged that there were about 
$6,000,000,000 wasted upon our neighbors 
to the south of us. After careful investi- 
gation the amount went down from $6,- 
000,000,000 to $167,000,000, not even one- 
fortieth part of his statement was true 
or was borne out by the facts. In view of 
that fact you should see to it, you are a 
fair man, of course I know you are the 
Republican leader, but you should see to 
it that the Republican Members do not 
make these charges which cannot be sub- 
stantiated because it hurts our country. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Let 
us get back to the original argument. 

Mr. SABATH. These reckless charges 
and insinuations are hurting our unity 
and are not conducive, or encouraging, 
to our brave and courageous men who 
are giving their all for our country, who 
are disheartened to read these charges, 
not knowing, not realizing, that they are 
not borne out by the facts, and most of 
them are made for purely political 
reasons. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ZIM- 
MERMAN). The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2350) to liberalize the 
service pension laws relating to veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the China Relief Ex- 
pedition, and their dependents. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H, R. 2350, with 
Mr. Corree in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Buck ey] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be in- 
serted in the Rrecorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That effective the Ist 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this act the $60 monthly rate of 
pension payable for total disability to vet- 
erans of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition 
under section 1 of the act of June 2, 1930 (46 
Stat. 492; U.S. C., title 38, sec. 365), and the 
$60 monthly rate of pension payable to such 
veterans upon reaching the age of 65 years 
under the provisions of section 1 of the act 
of May 24, 1938 (52 Stat. 440; U. S. C., title 
38, sec. 370), are hereby increased to $75. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act of May 1, 1926 
(44 Stat. 382; U. S. C.. title 38, sec. 364a), 
wherein for pension purposes, as to the widow 
of any deceased veteran of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
China Relief Expedition, the marriage date 
is defined as September 1, 1922, is hereby 
amended, effective the Ist day of the month 
following the date of enactment of this act, 
by striking out the date “September 1, 1922” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the date “Janu- 
ary 1, 1938.” 

Sec. 3. The act of May 1, 1926 (44 Stat. 
382-384; U. S. C., title 38, secs. 364-364f) is 
hereby amended, effective the 1st day of the 
month following the date of enactment of 
this act, by adding a new section thereto 
numbered 8, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The $30 monthly pension payable 
to widows and former widows under the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act, as amended, 
shall be increased to $40 per month when 
the age of 65 years is attained, and the widow 
or former widow who was the wife of the 
soldier, sailor, or marine during the period 
of his service, as defined in section 2 of this 
act, shall be paid a pension at the rate of $50 
per month.” 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
following statement is made in support 
of H. R. 2350, a bill to liberalize the 
service pension laws relating to veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the China Relief Expe- 
dition, and their dependents. 

The bill (H. R. 2350) was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Pensions 
on October 14, 1943. 

Briefly, the bill (H. R. 2350) would 
authorize service pensions to veterans 
and widows of deceased veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Philippine In- 
surrection and China Relief Expedition 
more nearly on a parity with veterans 
and widows of deceased veterans of the 
Civil War. H. R. 2350 does not go as far 
as the existing service pension laws per- 
taining to veterans of the Civil War as 
they receive a minimum of $75 per month 
and practically all of them qualify at the 
present time for the rate of $100 per 
month. 

H. R. 2350 would grant the $75 rate 
only at age 65 or where the veteran is 
totally disabled. Their rate at present is 
$60 for age 65 or total disability with 
lesser rates for age 62 or disability less 
than total. 
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The marriage date for widows of Span- 
jish-American War veterans is now Sep- 
tember 1, 1922, which date would be 
changed to January 1, 1938, 40 years after 
the beginning of the Spanish American 
War and 36 years after the close of the 
Philippine Insurrection, whereas the 
Civil War widows’ delimiting date is June 
27. 1905, 44 years after the beginning of 
the Civil War and 40 years after the end 
of that war. 

H. R. 2350 would also grant widows $40 
per month if age 65 or over and $50 per 
month if the widow was the wife of the 
veteran during his service in the Spanish- 
American War, Philippine Insurrection, 
or China Relief Expedition. The $50 
rate and eligibility requirements are 
identical with Civil War laws and the $40 
rate is identical with the Civil War rate 
but the age for eligibility is 65 years in- 
stead of 70, taking into consideration the 
unemployability of widows age 65 or 
over. The existing law grants a widow of 
a Spanish-American War, Philippine In- 
surrection or China Relief Expedition 
veteran only one rate, namely $30 per 
month. 

The estimated cost for the first year 
furnished by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is as follows: 

SecTion 1. $75 for age 65 or total 
disability affecting 85,140 vet- 


C’ans... accdaddbnawediaednende $15, 286, 000 
Src. 2. Widows marriage date 
change to Jan. 1, 1938, affect- 

ing 4,000 widows........-..-. 1, 642, 000 
If one-half apply the first 

VOT .. ncssssnidiadetannadiemenanandeean 821, 000 
Src. 3. $40 rate for widow, age 
65; $50 rate for widow if mar- 
ried to veteran during war 42,- 

000 widows affected_......... 8, 242, 000 
Total estimated cost first 

FORE ww ccnswintnciieiates daphawes 24, 349, 000 

From what I have stated you will note 

that this bill does not go as far as the 

existing laws pertaining to Civil War 

veterans. You will recall that the Econ- 


omy Act of March 20, 1933, repealed the 
service pension laws pertaining to vet- 
erans and dependents of deceased veter- 
ans. However, the President approved 
complete restoration of those laws under 
date of August 12, 1935, Public 269, 
Seventy-fourth Congress. In the Presi- 
dent’s statement at the time of approval 
of the measure he stressed the case of 
Spanish-American War veterans as be- 
ng comparable to the Civil War veterans 
i his action was not a precedent for 
World War veterans for whom other 
benefits had been provided. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding their service 
and other reasons show that the Span- 
h-American War group must properly 
be afforded benefits granted Civil War 
cases. The President’s statement ap- 
rs in the ConcrREssIOnAL Recorp, Sen- 
», volume 79, part 12, page 13033, Au- 

t 14, 1935. 

What is requested by H. R. 2350 is 
simple justice to these veterans advanced 
in years and widows who are in need of 
pensions and are denied although they 
lived with and cared for the veteran in 
ome cases as long as 15 years. You will 
note that the marriage date proposed 
conlorms with Civil War, being some- 
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what more conservative and by fixing the 
date at January 1, 1938, about 6 years 
back, no widow could come on the rolls 
who married the veteran after that date. 

Further, the House recently passed 
H. R. 3356 and H. R. 3377, which provide 
increased rates for World War No. 1 and 
the same rates for World War No.2 vet- 
erans and in the case of H. R. 3356 in- 
crease is provided for the widows and 
children of World War No. 1 deceased 
veterans and the same rates are made to 
apply to widows and children of deceased 
World War No. 2 veterans. 

At the time of the debate on H. R. 
3356 and H. R. 3377 for example, the 
question was asked as to increases for the 
veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Philippine In- 
surrection and the China Relief Expedi- 
tion. This bill (H. R. 2350) was then re- 
ferred to as the one which would meet 
this need. 

In view of the conservative and equit- 
able provisions of H. R. 2350 and the 
committment of the Government to this 
group, I urge passage of the measure. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it correct 
that this bill is predicated upon the in- 
creased cost of living? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is right in part. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That being 
so, I am curious to know why the com- 
mittee did not make temporary, rather 
than permanent legislation. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Well, it is to cor- 
respond with the legislation for the Civil 
War veterans at the present time. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. What is the percentage 
increase? A widow is raised from $30 to 
$40 a month? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. From $30 to $40, un- 
less she was the wife of a veteran at the 
time of the war 

Mr. GREEN. The Spanish War vet- 
erans are raised from $85 to $75? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. From $60 to $75, the 
same as Civil War veterans. 

Mr. GREEN. That will give the Span- 
ish War veterans and their dependents a 
similar increase to what we have already 
granted for the World War veterans. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes; exactly the 
same as the Civil War veterans are get- 
ting. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further to me? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If the basis of 
this bill is due to the increased cost of 
living, why is it that the committee did 
not consider an adjustment of pensions 
for Civil War veterans and their widows, 


| who have to bear the increased cost of 


living proportionately equal to the vet- 
erans of any other war? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. We did not take into 
consideration only the increased cost of 
living. We also took into consideration 
the fact that the Civil War veterans are 
getting $75 a month, and we gave the 
Spanish War veterans who went into the 
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war with the same understanding, the 
same pension. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is there any 
measure pending before your committee 
looking toward an adjustment of Civil 
War pensions due to the increased cost 
of living? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. My committee does 
not have anything to do with Civil War 
veterans. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. This is 
permanent legislation, is it not? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes; this is perma- 
nent legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
marriage date of wives is advanced from 
1922 to 1938? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. And it 
will go into effect the first of the month 
immediately after the passage of the 
measure by both the House and Senate 
and signing by the President? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I thank 
the gentleman. As a veteran myself, I 
am interested in the welfare of veterans 
of all wars. I want the House to know 
that I am in wholehearted accord with 
this bill and my only regret is that it 
was not brought to the floor before this. 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. We recently passed a 
bill increasing the pension of World War 
veterans. Is the rate of increase in this 
bill for Spanish War veterans substan- 
tially in line with the increase for World 
War veterans’ pensions? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I should say it is. 

Mr. BROOKS, I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: The bill refers 
to veterans reaching the age of 65 under 
the provisions of the originallaw. What 
of these Spanish War veterans under the 
age of 65? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. The average age of 
Spanish-American War veterans, as I 
have been informed, is 69 years. 

Mr. BROOKS. Are there none at all 
living under 65 years of age? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. There are not very 
many. 

Mr. BROOKS. What about the few 
who are living? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. There are very few. 

Mr. BROOKS. Would they get less 
than $75? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. They would get less, 
but the average age is 69, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. BROOKS. Suppose they are in- 
capacitated and are under 65? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. They are provided 
for anyway by rates for disability or age, 
They get $100 a month if they are re- 
quired to have an attendant, regardless 
of their age. 

Mr. BROOKS. If the incapacity is 
non-service-connected, would they re- 
ceive $100? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. They would receive 
$100 if in need of aid and attendance. 
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Mr. BROOKS. 
“are over 65? 

Mr, BUCKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I notice by the bill 
in section 2 you change the marriage 
date from September 1, 1922, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. Would the gentleman ex- 
plain the reason for making that change 
in the marriage date? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. To make this bill 
conform with the Civil War veterans’ 
law. Their marriage date is about 39 
years after the Civil War. 
ish-American War date now will be 
about 39 years after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And this change, 
which is proposed in this measure, con- 
forms almost identically with the change 


As against $75, if they 


The Span- | 


_which was made in the Civil War mar- | 


riage date? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes. The only 
change is a reduction in the age limit 
from 70 years to 65 years for the $40 
rate for widows. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 


Chairman, 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Was I correct in | 


understanding the gentleman to say 
that the annual cost of this change 
would be around $24,500,000? 


Mr. BUCKLEY. That is right, about | 


$24,349,000 the -first year. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. For veterans and 
widows of veterans, both groups? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is right; that 
will take care of all of them. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In view of the 
gentleman’s explanation of the last 
three or four questions submitted, was 
the controlling factor in arriving at $75 
per month the increase granted veterans 
of the Civil War or the increase in the 
cost of living? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Increase in the cost 
of living accounted for some of it and 
the other factor was to bring them in 
line with the treatment given the Civil 
War veterans. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ido not want to be 
too technical about this and I am serious 
in my question, but if the formula was 
that because the Civil War veterans had 
been raised to $75 a month and we move 
up to that, it seems to me—and I want 
to be clear on this—that that is the pri- 
mary or controlling factor in this par- 
ticular instance. Am I wrong? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. No; the gentleman is 
not wrong in that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I undertand, of 
course, that the gentleman’s committee 
did give consideration to the increased 
cost of living. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gentle- 
man care to commit himself in advance 
on his own personal opinion or that of his 
committee so far as he can with respect 
to the situation that would prevail if the 
cost of living continued to rise? Would 
it be the disposition of the committee to 
recommend to the House any further in- 
crease, this going primarily, I think, to 
the cost of living? I am not going to 
press for an answer, 





Mr. BUCKLEY. I cannot tell what the 
policy of the Congress may be in the 
future in regard to an increase. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I was inquiring as 
to the committee, but I am not going to 
press the question because I know it is 
somewhat out of line with general pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is not 
anything in the bill which grants in- 
creases to those who have not reached 
age 65 or who are not incapacitated; is 
there? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I have been informed 
there are very few under 65. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I happen to 
know a few under 65. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Very few; the great 
majority are over. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 


| gentleman yield? 





Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. I have received more 
communications with reference to this 
legislation perhaps than any other from 
my district, and I am wondering what 
has happened that the committee was so 
long in having the bill brought to the 
floor. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. ThatI cannot answer. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I notice that section 8 
provides: 

Sec. 8. The $30 monthly pension payable to 
widows and former widows under the provi- 
sions of section 2 of this act, as amended, 
shall be increased to $40 per month when the 
age of 65 years is attained, and the widow or 
former widow who was the wife of the sol- 
dier, sailor, or marine during the period of 
his service, as defined in section 2 of this 
act, shall be paid a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 


Does that mean regardless of whether 
the soldier or sailor had a service-con- 
nected disability? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes, service connec- 
tion is not required. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as a minority member 
of this committee I want to say that our 
chairman in the interrogations here has 
covered this bill rather completely, and 
my statement will be rather brief. I 
think it is well to keep in mind in mat- 
ters of this kind that the average age 
of these veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War is 69. The average age of the 
widows is 65. I am informed that the 
Spanish veterans are passing out, are 
dying, at the rate of over 5,000 a year. 

These men were volunteers, regardless 
of the trials and tribulations of the war- 
fare of that time. The country did issue 
the call for soldiers to perform a duty 
and these men responded. They went 
through some very trying places upon 
the earth. They had yellow fever to 
contend with, as I recall, and they had 
a great deal of trouble with bad meat 
that made one of the scandals of that 
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day. Many of them came back broken | 


in health, 
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The committee listened to and gave 
consideration to all the witnesses inter. 
ested in this legislation and the com- 
mittee voted unanimously in favor of the 
bill. I believe it is reasonable and just. 
I hope the House this afternoon will see 
fit to pass favorably upon this legisla. 
tion. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. AsI understand, prac- 
tically all Spanish-American War vet- 
erans are now above age 65; am I right? 

Mr. ELLIS. The average is 69. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is the average, 
but there are a very few under 65. 

Mr. ELLIS. I should think so. 

Mr. JENKINS. That being the case, 
this bill would apply to practically every 
Spanish War veteran and increase his 
pension $15 a month. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is my understand- 
ing. I think it involves about 84,000 
veterans. 

Mr. JENKINS. And under this bill the 
pensions of the widows are increased only 
$10. Is that right? 

Mr, ELLIS. That is my understand- 
ing; yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Regardless of her age 
and regardless of what she is drawing 
now. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is right. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to inquire in 
this manner by reason of this coming up 
at this time and the witnesses having 
appeared and especially in the light of 
the fact that the average age of these 
people is 69 years, what evidence was 
shown to the committee that $75 would 
cover the physical needs of this -particu- 
lar group at this time under today’s cost 
of necessities? Was there any evidence 
submitted along that line? 

Mr. ELLIS. No specific evidence, to 
my knowledge. It was more or less an 
arbitrary figure. It was realized and 
recognized that what they were getting 
was not sufficiently comfortable to live 
on today. That was my basis of reason- 
ing on it and it may have been the reas- 
oning of the others, I do not know. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iam not informed 
on the Civil War pension matter. What 
did we pay the Civil War veterans, $75? 

Mr. ELLIS. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The chairman of 
the committee spoke about this being re- 
lated to what was paid the Civil War 
veteran, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What is the tie-in 
between this pension of $75 a month and 
the amount we paid the Civil War vet- 
erans? 


Mr, DONDERO. Will the gentleman 


yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. In answer to the 


gentleman’s inquiry, it is my understand- 
ing that we are doing for the Spanish- 
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American War veterans at their age 
what we did for the veterans of the Civil 
War at a like age. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is my understand- 


weir. CRAWFORD. That is what I am 
trying to confirm. What did we pay 
those veterans, $75 a month? 

Mr. ELLIS. I will direct that question 
to the chairman of the committee who, 
more than likely, has the information. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The question I 
submit is this: What did we pay the Civil 
War veterans in the form of pensions at 
about the average age of 69? Was it $75 
a month? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Seventy-five dollars 
a month. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That answers my 
question. Here is what is in my mind. 
We are having all this veterans’ legisla- 
tion come through here now for review, 
these sums that are being discussed to 
be paid men upon being released from 
the Army, whether they go directly back 
into a war industry job that pays these 
fantastically high wages which we are 
now paying or whether they remain out 
of a job. I am not protesting. I am 
trying to get something straight in my 
own mind. Apparently we are going now 
into a program which will call for vast 
sums and increased amounts to be paid 
to men who have been allied with our 
military activities. If this is to be some- 
what the pattern, I am wondering what 
$75 per month will do in the way of giv- 
ing a fairly decent living to a man with 
an average age of 69 years on today’s 
basis of the cost of living. That is what 
is back of my mind, and especially as I 
relate that proposition to the sums that 
are being discussed, fixed amounts to a 
man if he is released from the Army 
and if he is physically able to go back 
into a war industry. I am wondering if 
the gentleman can give me any comfort 
with respect to that general set of ques- 
tions. 

Mr.ELLIS. That was a rather lengthy 
question and covered a great field. I 
think the gentleman is making a worth- 
while observation. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin this afternoon brought very 
forcibly to our attention that in consider- 
ing these things we should look at it as an 
over-all picture with reference to the 
problems we are going to be faced with 
in the very near future. I made an ob- 
servation here awhile ago that it satis- 
fied my own conscience in relation to 
this: That these men were up in years 
and that they were dropping off at the 
rate of five or six thousand a year; so, as 
for myself, I considered that a problem 
just alone. When the Second World War 
comes to us that will be something else. 

oe STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 

from Nebraska. 
_ Mr. STEFAN. I am very much in 
favor of this bill because I think it is long 
overdue the Spanish-American War 
veterans. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man some questions that perhaps the 
hearings have developed. Will the mem- 
bers of the Philippine Scouts who par- 
ticipated in the Philippine Insurrection 
benefit by this bill? 
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Mr. ELLIS. I will direct that question 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman will 
find that answer in line 6, page 1, of the 
bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. It does not say any- 
thing about the Philippine Scouts. I am 
talking about the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentleman 
mean those who are natives of the Phil- 
ippine Islands? 

Mr.STEFAN. Yes; but in the enlisted 
forces of the United States Army. 

Mr. ELLIS. I am not prepared to an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. STEFAN. Was anything said 
about that in the hearings? 

Mr. ELLIS. I do not recall. 

Mr. STEFAN. The bill is to liberalize 
the service pensions awarded to veterans 
of the Spanish War and the Chinese ex- 
pedition. That is the Boxer Rebellion? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes. 

Mr.STEFAN. Was there anything de- 
veloped in the hearings regarding the 
Philippine Constabulary members? 

Mr. ELLIS. I do not recall. If my 
memory serves me correctly, there was 
not. 

Mr. STEFAN. Nothing was said about 
the Philippine Constabulary members 
who participated in the Philippine In- 
surrection. The gentleman cannot clar- 
ify my mind about the Philippine Scouts? 

Mr. ELLIS. I am sorry, I cannot. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am very much in fa- 
vor of this bill. I would like to talk to 
the gentleman sometime off the record 
about the Philippine Scouts who are very 
much interested in veterans’ bills that 
we bring on the floor of the House here 
because they are a part of the armed 
forces of the United States although most 
of them are now in the hands of the 
Japanese. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman may 
have answered this, but I did not hear it. 
Has a similar bill to this been passed by 
the Senate during the present session? 

Mr. ELLIS. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thought the Senate 
had. 

Mr. ELLIS. I cannot answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JENKINS. I understand from the 
Clerk that the Senate has not passed a 
companion bill. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on his activities with ref- 
erence to this legislation and I hope it 
passes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The total amount in- 
volved in this bill is about $30,000,000, as 
I understand. 

Mr. ELLIS. No, my understanding is 
that it is $24,500,000. 

Mr. DONDERO. This will gradually 
decrease, of course, as time goes on and 
the number of veterans grows less. 

Mr. ELLIS, Yes. 
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Mr. DONDERO. This is a good bill, in 
the gentleman’s judgment? 

Mr. ELLIS. It certainly is. 

Mr. DONDERO. It ought to pass. It 
is the first duty of government to pro- 
vide for those who bear the brunt of the 
battles of the nations, and their widows 
and orphans. 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes. 

a DONDERO. I want to support this 

1. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN], 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no occasion for a long dis- 
cussion of this bill. It is short. The 
Committee on Pensions feels that the 
bill is entirely justified. 

I want to mention something here that 
has not been mentioned heretofore, I be- 
lieve, and that is the fact that the Span- 
ish-American War veterans put off this 
issue as long as they could. They have 
had it in mind, as I understand, but have 
put it off. They did not want to send a 
bill to the House, but the increase in the 
cost of living and the increasing age of 
the veterans have forced them to ask 
for the passage of this bill. 

The Committee on Pensions heard 
various witnesses and voted unanimously 
to bring this bill to the House. 

The bill simply increases the pension 
of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, and the other groups mentioned 
therein from $60 to $75 per month for 
those who are totally disabled and for 
those who are not totally disabled if 
they have reached the age of 65. Note, 
all totally disabled are advanced to $75 
per month, and all others are advanced 
to $75 if they are 65 years of age. That 
covers nearly all of them, for the aver- 
age age is 69. 

As to the marriage date, that is 
changed from September 1, 1922, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. This was done to corre- 
spond to pensions to Civil War widows. 
The delimiting marriage date with ref- 
erence to Civil War widows was June 27, 
1905, about 40 years after the Civil War. 
This bill fixes the delimiting marriage 
date for Spanish-American war widows 
at January 1, 1938, about 40 years after 
the war was terminated. 

As to the widows, I understand all of 
them are now getting $30 per month if 
married to the veteran prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1922. This bill simply increases 
that amount to $40 per month, provided 
they are 65 years of age, and extends the 
marriage date to January 1, 1938, and if 
they were the wives of the men while 
they were in the service they get $50 per 
month. This likewise is largely in con- 
formity to the law regulating pensions 
to Civil War widows. In other words, 
the bill makes a distinction between the 
widow who was the wife of the veteran 
during the war and those married after 
the war, just as the law does as to Civil 
War widows. 

We submit it is entitled to the unani- 
mous approval of this House. The cost 
of living has gone up. The veterans and 
widows of veterans are getting old, and it 
is felt that this increase is necessary and 
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deserved by the Spanish-American War 
veterans and their widows. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrAWFoRD! asked several times about the 
basis of this bill. The bill is based on 
the fact that these veterans are now of 
an average age of 69 years, and also 
upon the increasing cost of living. Many 
of them are in their seventies. Perhaps 
very few are below 65. This Nation can- 
not afford to neglect these veterans. 
Also, as I have just pointed out, a similar 
treatment was given Civil War veterans 
when they were about that age. The 
Veterans’ Administration has stated that 
the widows are at an average age of 64. 
Likewise, as I indicated, their treatment 
in this bill is similar to the treatment 
accorded widows of Civil War veterans. 
Your Committee on Pensions has tried 
to make this bill conform as nearly as 
possible with what was done for the Civil 
War veterans. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to ask concerning 
section 2 of the bill, which relates to 
the change in the marriage date. Is the 
effect of changing the date from Sep- 
tember 1, 1922, to January 1, 1938, to 
make eligible for widows’ pensions wid- 
ows who have been unable to establish 
service connection as a cause for the 
death of the veteran? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. 
not a service-connection bill. 

Mr. CASE. Perhaps the gentleman 
did not get my question. As I under- 
stand, in some cases if service connection 
is shown the widow gets greater pension 
rights. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Under this 
bill if the widow is 65 years of age and 
married the veteran before January 1, 
1938, she gets $40 per month. If she was 
the wife of the veteran while he was in 
the service then she gets $50 per month. 
Does that answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CASE. I am not entirely sure it 
does. I was referring not to section 3 
but to section 2. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. My under- 
standing is that under the law now 
widows of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans who married the veterans after 
September 1, 1922, are not paid any pen- 
sion at all. This bill extends that date 
to January 1, 1938. The marriage must 
have taken place before September 1, 
1922. 

Mr. CASE. 
connection? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. That does 
not alter the situation. The widow must 
have married the veteran before Sep- 
tember 1, 1922, in all cases. Now we 
bring this down to January 1, 1938, in 
this bill, which we understand is almost 
exactly in line with the Civil War situa- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 


No; this is 


If there was not service 


Chairman, 


| law. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. This additional 
question will come up that we shall have 
to try to answer. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly a moment ago, this 
change in the marriage date was to make 
the present situation as related to the 
Spanish-American War veterans very 
closely conform to the marriage date and 
the status of the widows of Civil War 
veterans. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana.- General 
Hines told us it was almost the same. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, 
that is the real reason for changing the 
marriage date? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. 
reason, 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana, 
an able member of the Military Affairs 


That is the 


| Committee. 


Mr. BROOKS. Iam sure my colleague 
has made a long and exhaustive study of 
this subject. I just had occasion to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion in reference to those veterans who 
are under the age of 65, does the gentle- 
man believe that this bill adequately 
cares for them and gives them the in- 
crease that we think those above 65 are 
entitled to? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I think most 


| of them get a pension under the present 
This will help them greatly. This | 


was requested by the Spanish-American 
War veterans. It is probably the best 
that can be done now. I am sure these 
veterans will welcome the benefits under 
this bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do I understand 
now that General Hines or the Veterans’ 
Administration recommended the in- 
creases and also the change in dates of 
marriage? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. There is a 
lengthy letter from General Hines in the 
hearings. I would not say that he rec- 
ommends it. That is not usually done. 
He advises the committees having to do 
with such legislation as to the facts and 
leaves the other to the legislative branch 
of the Government. But I will say this, 
that the date, January 1, 1938, as I re- 
call, was fixed because of the testimony 
of General Hines. In other words, he 
testified that that was in line with the 
Civil War situation, and that is why it 
was fixed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration did not in any way oppose 
the legislation? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. They sim- 
ply took the position that it was not in 


line with the President’s program as they 


often do with reference to bills. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
go so far as to say that the Veterans’ 
Administration supported the legislation? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. No; not spe- 
cifically. I think the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration took a position similar to what.it 
has taken in many other bills. They rec- 
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ognize it is a matter for the legislative 
branch of the Government to pass on. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. But the 
whole thing is this: If we want to put 
these people on a parity with what was 
done for the Civil War veterans a good 
many years ago, then we owe this to the 
Spanish-American War veterans and 
widows of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman now is referring to age, marriage 
date, and dollar volume of pensions, is he 
not? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Well; yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, I 
think the gentleman will agree with me 
that $75 per month today to a veteran 
of the average age of 65, will not bring 
what $75 would bring a veteran of an 
average age of 65, say 20 years ago? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. That is a 
matter of elementary knowledge, I will 
say, to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under debate, H. R. 2350, proposes to 
liberalize the service pension laws re- 


Chairman, 


| lating to veterans of the War with 


Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
the China Relief Expedition, and their 
dependents. The Committee on Pen- 
sions has conducted hearings on the 


| proposal and after careful study has rec- 
| ommended its enactment. 


I understand, 
however, that opposition to its passage 
has arisen and this causes me to rise to 
urge strongly on the Members of this 
House that they adhere to the recom- 
mendation of the committee and vote for 
its enactment. 

Briefly, the bill proposes to increase 
the rate of pension payable to veterans 
of the Spanish War and other military 
operations of this country. The provi- 


| sions of the bill require age 65 or total 
| disability to entitle veterans to $75 per 


month. 

Section 2 of the bill eliminates present 
inequalities by delimiting the marriage 
date for service pension to widows, de- 
fining the date as January 1, 1938. 

Section 3 provides for a reasonable 
increase of widows’ service pension from 
$30 to $40 per month at 65 years of age 
and grants $50 per month to the widow 
who was the wife of the veteran dur- 
ing his war service. 

That these increases are justified, or 
rather demanded, is apparent. It is now 
45 years after the war, and the veterans 
and their widows are advanced in age 
and in most cases unable to work. The 
other factor that makes favorable action 
imperative is the fact the living costs 
have greatly increased for the people 
who would benefit without any corre- 
sponding increase in income. The let- 
ters which I have received from my con- 
stituents have testified to the fact that 
the increases proposed are necessary il 











the recipients are to cope with higher 
ces. 

Public attention has recently become 
belatedly aware that there are great 
numbers of our people who, because 
their income has not increased, have 
b 

( 

tl 

fc 

| 


pi 


n severely squeezed by mounting 
I have repeatedly pointed out 
t these people, because not organized 
: the purpose of forcing attention to 
ir needs, have been cruelly sacrificed 
fore organized pressure groups and 
» inevitable inflation which has de- 
ated our purchasing power, dollar 

for dollar. 
the least among these numbers 
are the recipients of pension payments, 
which are the just recognition of all the 
neople of services rendered by men who 
defended our country in her past wars. 
They are particularly affected because 
their advanced age makes it impossible 
for them to capitalize on opportunities 
for offsetting decreased purchasing 
ver which are available to 


Congress, together with the Nation as 
9 whole, is now taking steps to assure 
financial assistance for our 
fighting men as they return 
m the war. We all acknowledge that 
is as it should be. Moreover, pres- 
events have focused our attention 
on the necessity of bolstering and ex- 


uate 


I ent 


ing certain benefits to veterans of | 


World War No. 1 and their dependents. 
Several bills have passed the House re- 
cently making such provisions. 

‘onsequently, it is manifest that we 

uld be acting from other motives than 

nition of need and acknowledgment 
of indebtedness if we failed to support 
provisions of the measure now un- 
der consideration. I have testimony 
sufficient to satisfy me that the need 
exists, in the letters which I have re- 
ceived. The United Spanish War Vet- 
erans of Lynn, Mass., of Revere, Mass., of 
Peabody, Mass., as well as their auxilia- 
ries, acting independently, have through 
ir commanders, impressed me with 
need for the enactment of H. R. 2350. 
rhe need patently exists; why then do 
we hesitate? 

Perhaps some may doubt then of our 
indebtedness to these veterans. But are 
not these men veterans in the full sense 
of the term? Did they not fight in our 
country’s cause? Does the passage of 
time forgive our responsibility? Our 
ighting men teday would have cause for 
concern if we confessed this. I am in- 
clined to believe that our indebtedness 
is more closely associated to the need 
that exists than to the mere passage of 
time. 

But we have a more definite obliga- 
tion even than this. Mr. Harry B. Her- 
shey, national chairman of the Allied 
Veterans’ Association reminds me that 
“when the Spanish War broke out a def- 
inite promise was made that the Spanish 
War veterans would receive pension 
rights under the same policy and in like 
manner as were granted to the veterans 
of the Civil War and their dependents.” 
H. R. 2350 provides for just that. The 
responsibility is clear and I am confi- 
dent that the majority of the members 


most 
~ 





will acknowledge their awareness of that 
responsibility. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H. R. 2350, 
which liberalizes the service-pension 
iaws relating to veterans of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, the 
China Relief Expedition, and their wid- 
ows. It is a genuine pleasure to me to 
have an opportunity to speak and vote 
for this measure and I trust that there 
will not be a single vote cast against it. 

When I came to Congress years ago, I 
sought and was given a place on the Pen- 
sions Committee of the House, and I 
helped to write and report favorably the 
bill that became the act of June 2, 1920. 
This measure granted a service pension 
to all veterans who had served $0 days or 
more between April 1898 and July 1902, 
with an honorable discharge, and I have 
voted for each and every measure to 
increase the pensions of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Philippine Insurrection, and 
China Relief Expedition veterans. The 
last bill we passed granted a pension of 
$60 per month to these veterans who 
were totally and permanently disabled, 
and if they were not permanently and 
totally disabled they would get $60 per 
month when they attained the age of 65. 
Section I of H. R. 2350 increases this 
pension to $75 per month to veterans of 
both of these groups, those totally dis- 
abled, and also those who have reached 
the age of 65. I might say in passing 
that the average age of the Spanish War 
veterans now is 69 years, and in view of 
the increased cost of living and their 
advancing years, they need and should 
be granted this increase. There are now 
85,140 of such veterans on the rolls. 
This will entail an additional cost of 
$15,286,000 the first year. I am grieved 
to say, however, that these fine veterans 
are dying by the thousands every year, 
and the cost will be diminished from year 
to year. This does not repeal the present 
law granting pensions of $100 per month 
to those requiring the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person. 

Our Pension Committee of the House 
reported out a bill, and I had charge of 
it on the floor of the House, granting 
pensions to the widows of Spanish War 
veterans, which became the act of Sep- 


Semmes },. 908, and under. the present | ing us and those who have gone out and 


law no widow of a Spanish War veteran 
can secure a pension unless she married 
the veteran before September 1, 1922. 
Section II of this bill advances the mar- 
riage date to January 1, 1938, and there- 
fore the widows of these veterans who 
married prior to January 1, 1938 will be 
entitled toa pension. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration estimates that there are ap- 
proximately 4,000 widows and remarried 
widows of veterans who married after 
September 1, 1922, and before January 1, 
1938, who will be entitled to pensions. If 
all of these apply and are granted pen- 
sions, this will add $1,642,000 per year. 
I might also say that our pension com- 
mittee reported out a bill increasing the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans and 
their dependents 6624 percent, and I had 
charge of that bill on the floor of the 
House. It became the act of May 1, 1926. 
On a roll call this bill received every 
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vote cast in the House, and on a roll call 
in the Senate it received every vote cast. 
Under the present laws the widows and 
former widows of Spanish War veterans 
receive $30 per month. The bill before 
us amends the act of May 1, 1926, and 
grants a pension of $40 per month to 
all Spanish War widows and former wid- 
ows when they have attained the age of 
65 years, and if such widow was the wife 
of the soldier, sailor, or marine while he 
was in the service, she is entitled to re- 
ceive a pension of $50 per month when 
she attains the age of 65 years. The 
increased expense to the Government of 
this legislation is estimated at $24,349,- 
600. In view of the high cost of living 
and the increase in the ages of these vet- 
erans and their widows, these increases 
are not only just but they are necessary 
in order to enable the veterans and their 
widows to support themselves. I have 
said many times on the floor of the House 
and Senate that this great Republic 
should never permit its defenders and 
their dependents to become the objects 
of public charity, and I have also said 
many times one of the best investments 
for national defense is the grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the Congress and the 
Nation to our defenders and their de- 
pendents of the heroic, courageous and 
patriotic service the veterans have ren- 
dered to our country. This bill refers 
to the act of 1930. I helped to pass that 


total 


| bill as a member of the Senate over the 
| President’s veto. 


It has been my pleasure to vote for 


measures that are helpful to our sol- 





| erans of World War No. 1. 


diers, sailors, and marines in the present 
great war. They are doing a magnificent 
job on land, sea, and in the air, and they 
will, as their fathers have done before, 
bring victory to our country, and I am 
very happy today that the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the passage of this bill 
will show to those who are now defend- 
ing us, and the Spanish War veterans 
that the Congress and the Nation have 
not forgotten the heroic and valiant serv- 
ices of the veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Some days ago we passed 
some bills in the House to increase the 
compensations and pensions of the vet- 
We must 
never forget those who are now defend- 


won our other wars. We may do too 
little, but we cannot do too much for 
the men and women who offer their lives 
and who give their lives or their health 
to preserve and protect this great Nation. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HoLIrretp]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill (H. R. 2350). 
I think the tenor shown here today is 
such that the bill will pass, and I think 
it should, in justice to two particular 
factors: Unity of treatment compared 
with Civil War veterans, and the rise in 
the cost of living. 

I want to divert for just a moment to 
give my idea on pensions in general. 

Pensions to veterans and dependents 
are usually based on a carefully consid- - 
ered amount designed to barely cover 
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the necessities of life. Pensions are 
static in dollar units. Necessities of life 
constantly vary in dollar units. It 
seems to me that an adequate pension at 
a certain period becomes an inadequate 
pension 5, 10, or 15 years later. That is 
why it is necessary, from time to time, 
for these bills to come to the floor for re- 
vision. The cost of living has gone up 





26 percent since 1939 and because of that | 


fact $60 to a Spanish-American War vet- 
eran of 4 years ago, only buys today 
$44.40 worth of groceries and clothes. 
When that pension was originally set 
here, it was set for the purpose of provid- 
ing a standard of living for these worthy 
people. That standard has risen and it 
has fallen as the prices in the commodity 
index of the necessities of life goes up and 
down. A $40 pension of a widow 4 years 
ago, would buy $40 worth of food and 
clothing and today it will only buy $29.60 
worth of commodities. So, in effect, this 
increase is just restoring to them the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar of a few 
years ago. 

I believe that a scientific approach to 
the whole question of pensions could be 
made. I think a commission could be 
set up—it may already exist—whose duty 
would be to gear pensions to a certain 
standard of living which we think com- 
mensurate with the needs involved at the 
time of the passage of the act. A revi- 
sion of dollar units could be made every 
2 or 3 years, by this impartial commis- 
sion, in order to maintain this standard of 
living, as geared to the recognized com- 
modity index. Then these different bills, 
coming up many times after 10 or 15 
years of discouragement on the part of 
the veterans, would be unnecessary. 
There would be an automatic lifting and 
falling of dollar units, and the general 
standard of living would be maintained 
throughout the period of the veteran’s 
dependency upon those benefits. 

I trust that this pension bill—H. R. 
2350—in its present form will be passed. 
I am heartily in support of it. The vet- 
erans and widows of the War with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
China Relief Expedition are in dire need 
of this additional allowance on their 
pensions. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, there is a 
great deal of interest in this legislation 
and I have had a great deal of corre- 
spondence about it. The South Dakota 
State Soliders’ Home is located at Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., in my district, as is 
Battle Mountain Sanitarium, a facility of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Veterans 
of the Spanish-American War are found 
at both places and widows of veterans are 
members of the State Soliders’ Home. 

Thinking of them calls to mind the 
resentment that these people feel at a 
term that was used in Public, No. 144, a 
law that was passed last summer. The 
term was “inmate.” These good people 
rightly feel that the term “member” 
should be used for the membership of 
homes that are established in gratitude 
for service rendered. The term “inmate” 
is more properly used for institutions of 
a penal or corrective nature. 
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The use of the term in Public, No. 144, 
was particularly unfortunate because of 
the legal interpretations that have been 
placed upon it, for it has resulted in a 
reduction of pensions for some members 
who were away from the Home on an ex- 
tended furlough trying to help farmers 
handle their summer’s crops. They cer- 
tainly had no notice that their absence 
on an unannounced day would have such 
an effect. 
idea that the Federal Government would 
penalize them for trying to do their bit. 
In fact, Congress had waived penaities 
on recipients of old-age assisiance, if 
they supplemented their meager allow- 
ances by trying to do a few farm chores 
or help with haying. 

Yet the mere incident that they were 
not in the home upon the particular 
day that the law was approved by the 
President resulted in reducing their pen- 
sion from $60 to $20 per month. That 
was the first interpretation given the act. 

Subsequently the solicitor for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration advises me, a 30- 
Gay furlough was recognized as not de- 
stroying the veteran’s membership in the 
home, but that 30-day period exnvired in 
mid-July, still penalizing the Spanish 
War veteran who had taken a 60- or 90- 
day furlough. 

I may say that I have discussed the 
matter with the solicitor and am hoping 
that this matter can be cleared up by 
reconstructing the act in accord with 
what I believe was the intent of Congress. 
For certainly I do not believe that any 
Member of the Congress intended that 
any such discrimination should result. 
Indeed I think that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has no such policy, and that the 
matter can be adjusted by reinterpreta- 
tion of the act. 

It is customary, I am informed, to 
recognize 90 days as the logical period 
for a trial visit to which a veteran is 
entitled when he seeks to determine his 
ability to maintain himself before re- 
ceiving a final discharge from facilities 
within the direct jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The same 90-day rule should be applied 
to State soldiers’ homes or other facilities 
recognized by the Veterans’ Adiinis- 
tration. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BrEHM]. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of this bill increasing the amount 
to the veterans and their dependents, 
and regret that it has been so long de- 
layed. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McCoweEn]. 

Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill, H. R. 2350. I have 
had many letters from veterans and wid- 
ows of veterans urging the passage of 
this bill. 
of the increase in the cost of living. Many 
of them are getting along in years, need 
medical and other attention because of 
advanced age and illness. It is highly 
important that financial help by in- 
creased pensions be given now before it 
is too late. 


They are in great need because : 
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As a general rule it would be utterly 
impossible to, even in a small way, com- 
pensate deserving soldiers for the great 
service they have rendered our country, 
Pensions are no attempt to compensate 
for services. They are, however, for the 
main purpose, to prevent the defenders 
of our country from becoming depend- 
enis and to guarantee them from want. 

Although the United States has been 
fairly generous in pensions at times and 
very miserly at other times in its laws for 
pensions, yet it is my opinion that pen- 
sions are even yet entirely too small. 

I urge the immediate passage of this 
bill, 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support. this measure. I think it 
should have the whole-hearted support 
of the membership of the House. I 
would like especially to ask a question 
or two of the chairman of the commit- 
tee. With respect to section 8, which 
provides for an increase to the widows 
of Spanish-American veterans, under 
the proposed legislation, a provision is 
contained that the widow or former 
widow, who was the wife of a soldier, 
sailor, or marine, during the period of 
his service, as defined in section 2 of 
this act, shall be paid a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. Directing my 
question to the chairman of the commit- 
tee—does that mean that the widow of 
a soldier or sailor who was the wife at 
the time of his service, shall be entitled 
to draw $50 a month, regardless of any 
disability or regardless of service connec- 
tion or nonservice connection? That 
seems to be the point that some of the 
members have some doubt about, 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is, the widow 
of a soidier or sailor or marine who was 
the wife of such soldier, sailor, or marine 
at the time of his service will be entitled 
to draw a pension at the rate of $50 a 
month, regardless of any other circum- 
stances? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to thank the 
gentleman for clearing up that point. It 
is my considered opinion that the in- 
terpretation placed upon that provision 
contained in the bill is correct, and such 
an interpretation should prevail respect- 
ing this particular provision of this meas- 
ure in its application, after passage. 

With respect to the veterans them- 
selves, after they reach the age of 65— 
and I assume that practically all the 
Spanish-American War veterans have 
now reached or will very soon reach age 
65—they will be entitled to receive $75 
per month instead of the $60 per month 
that is now provided by law, and, as I 


‘understand, that is regardless of any 


service-connected disability. 
Mr. BUCKLEY. That is correct. 
Mr. SPRINGER. But it is required 
that they have a total disability in order 
to receive that sum; is that correct? 
Mr. BUCKLEY. They must be suffer- 
ing either from total disability or have 
reached age 65. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Total disability is 
required if a veteran is under 65? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But it is not if he is 
over 65? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes; that is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Either one of these 
conditions would bring him within the 
classification so he could draw the $75 
per month? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to compli- 
ment the committee on bringing out this 
legislation. As I understand it, the aver- 
age age of the Spanish-American War 
veterans is 69 years and that there are 
now approximately 84,000 of them in this 
country. They will all, or practically all, 
come within the provisions of this meas- 
ure. As I have said repeatedly on the 
floor of the House, these men are vet- 
erans of one of our major wars, and vet- 
erans of all of our wars must be amply 
taken care of. .These men of the Span- 
ish-American War having attained an 
average age of 69 years—and some of 
them I know particularly in my State 
and my district are now over 75 years 
of age, Many are totally disabled, en- 
tirely incapacitated—are having a hard 
struggle; they are largely dependent 
upon the old-age assistance provided by 
the States. They are hardly able to live 
under those circumstances. Those men 
who have fought our battles and who 
have stood on the battle fronts and have 
faced the enemy bullets should be taken 
care of when they attain the age at 
which they are incapable of self-support. 

I hope, Mr, Chairman, that this legis- 
lation will be passed unanimously by the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Srkes] as he may require, 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, it is alto- 
gether too easy to lose sight of the great 
service rendered by the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War and of the hard- 
ships they endured. They have earned 
many times over what this legislation 
proposes, and I favor its passage. 

Forty-five years is a long time, and 
recollections of the Spanish-American 
War are growing dim and indistinct. 
Many, if not most of the Members of the 
Congress have grown up to active and 
useful manhood since that war was 
fought. But my old friends who had a 
part in those stirring days of 1898 have 
indelibly impressed their importance 
upon me, 

I have been told that this is the only 
war engaged in by the United States in 
which the Army was a purely volunteer 
organization. There was no conscrip- 
in or selective service. No man served 

ainst his wishes. The Nation was just 
merging as a world power and patriot- 
ism flamed hot. 

The response to President McKinley’s 
all to arms was prompt and enthusias- 
ic, and the power of once mighty Spain 
vas quickly crushed by American naval 
nd land action. But health hazards 
vere overcome with less ease, and Many 
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a Spanish War veteran went to an early 
grave or carries today the crippling ef- 
fects of that service. Medical and san- 
itary services were poor by comparison 
with any present-day standard. Tents 
and cots were often lacking, and the only 
shelter was a blanket spread on the 
ground. 

Today’s rations are well balanced, am- 
ple, and well-cooked. In 1898 the sol- 
diers often subsisted for days on fried 
sowbelly, potatoes, and coffee. Yet those 
old timers did not kick about conditions 
under which they lived. They did not 
enlist expecting a picnic. And those who 
are still alive are glad that Uncle Sam 
gives his boys the splendid care they 
receive today. 

The veterans of '98 are old now. They 
need the additional help provided in this 
measure—and they haveearnedit. Since 
the Mexican War a century ago, the 
United States has fought four major 
wars. Only from the Spanish War did 
we emerge financially stronger than 
when we entered. From the Spanish 
War we emerged a world power. From 
any standpoint it is far from being an 
unimportant struggle, and we should not 
withhold adequate recognition and re- 
ward from the veterans who saw it 
through. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green]. 

Mr.GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I strong- 
ly support this bill. It will make up a 
portion of the difference between the cost 
of living and the meager allowances now 
given Spanish-American War veterans 
and their dependents. It should have 
been passed long ago and should carry 
greater incr@ases. I trust the vote for 
passage of the bill may be unanimous. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wurr- 
TEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorD in regard to the death of a dis- 
tinguished Mississippian, my remarks to 
appear immediately following those of 
my colleague from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GrirriTuHs]. 

Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
having attended the hearings on the bill, 
I am wholeheartedly in support of it 
and favor its passage. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, fixed 
incomes have to be kept in adequate 
relationship to living costs. Certainly 
the pensions of our Spanish-American 
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War veterans are out of date and should 
be increased. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Jerrrey]. 

Mr. JEFFREY. Mr. Chairman, the 
third district of Ohio is the home of one 
of the very large veterans’ facilities in 
this country. It has been my privilege to 
talk and correspond with many veterans 
of the Spanish-American War as well as 
others who are cared for by the provi- 
sions of this bill. There could be no 
question but that the present allowance 
is wholly inadequate for the essential 
needs of many of these men who so ably 
served their country. The amount which 
is allotted by this bill is not too great but 
it will nevertheless serve to’ ameliorate 
the hardships which exist for many of 
these men today. It is a measure that is 
badly needed and deserves the support 
of the Members of this Congress. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been waiting a long time to see this 
bill brought to the floor. I am glad that 
at last it is here. There are many vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and 
widows of such veterans in my district, 
the Twentieth District of California. 
Also, there are veterans and widows of 
former members of the China Expedi- 
tionary Force. Iam sure that the people 
of my district as a whole want to see 
these valiant men still living adequately, 
and indeed lovingly, cared for, as they 
wish to care for the widows of those who 
have passed to the Great Beyond. 

It will be a particular pleasure for me 
to cast the vote of my district for this 
highly meritorious bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Griz]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my wholehearted support of 
H. R. 2350, a bill to liberalize the service 
pensions of Spanish-American War 
veterans and their dependents. 

This bill, which comes to the House 
with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, provides modest and 
reasonable increases in the pensions 
payable to these veterans and their 
widows. This adjustment is necessary 
to compensate for the increased cost of 
living and, in my opinion, is long over- 
due. 

The average age of these veterans, I 
am informed, is 69 years. Most of them 
are unemployable and are completely 
dependent on their small pensions for a 
livelihood. Failure to pass this legisla- 
tion would result in hardship and suffer- 
ing for countless Americans, who fought 
for their country in the War with Spain. 

Mr. Chairman, as a matter of simple 
justice to these veterans and their de- 
pendents, I urge the unanimous approval 
of this bill. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Murpock] such time as he may 
desire. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
need hardly take the time of the Com- 
mittee to explain that I favor this legis- 
lation and hope for its passing here to- 
day without opposition and its soon en- 
acitment by the other body. With my 
own flesh and blood mixed and mingled 
in this present desperate global strug- 
gle and with all my young friends stak- 
ing their lives and their uttermost ef- 
forts on the outcome of the present war, 
it might seem that I would be unable to 
give thought to a war that happened so 
long ago. However, I am of such an 
age that I can remember those who first 
“remembered the Maine.” I can per- 
sonally recall the stirring episode of 
those days. 

Many in Arizona yet living can recall 
that three companies of Rough Riders 
were organized within the State of Ari- 
zona to help Theodore Roosevelt in his 
brilliant exploits in Cuba. Before the 
courthouse in Prescott, Ariz., there 
stands a monument of a dashing figure 
on horseback placed there not only as a 
monument to Bucky O’Neil, who was 


captain of one of the three companies of | 


Rough Riders, but it stands also as a 
monument to all the Rough Riders fur- 
nished by Arizona. Their names are on 


the bronze tablet on this monument.’ 


Capt. Bucky O’Neil lost his life in a 
charge up San Juan Hill and is buried, 
not in Prescott, Ariz., but in Arlington, 
just across the river from this Chamber. 

The Spanish-American War was of 
comparatively brief duration, but of 
great significance. It marked a turning 
point in American history. It is good to 
see the spirit exemplified here today in 
remembering those who “remembered 
the Maine,” and in attempting to reward 
their services rendered more than four 
decades ago, and to deal out to them now 
a substantial increase of compensation 
to meet the rising cost of living. We are 
thinking both of today and yesterday. 

Earlier today the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Chairman BarpDsEn, indi- 
cated that he was introducing a bill de- 
signed to help the young men now in 
the armed services of our country whose 
education has been interrupted, or may 
later be interrupted by their induction 
into the services. I sought that infor- 
mation and assurance of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and am mention- 
ing it now that my young friends in uni- 
form may see that I am thinking of them 
and of their future as befits an educator. 
At the same time I am supporting this 
legislation to mitigate the evils of in- 
flation and the rising cost of living for 
the oldsters of an earlier war. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. J. Leroy JoHNSON]. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. J. LERoy JOHNSON] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to take a few minutes of the 
time allotted to this bill, which I am 
heartily in accord with, to briefly outline 
my plan to solve the Japanese problem. 
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We have heard a great deal of discus- 
sion in the past few weeks about the out- 
rages in the various Japanese camps out 
in California. Those problems are only 
transitory although they are serious. 

When the war is over the Japanese 
camps will be disbanded and Japanese 
will to a great extent go back to their 
former places of abode. We want to find 
some way, if we can, to take care of the 
situation that will confront us at that 
time. 

In view of the statement of the Attor- 
ney General the- other day before the 
Dies committee that it is possible to de- 
nationalize a citizen, and then deport 
him, I want to briefly outline the plan 
that was presented by myself in two 
pieces of legislation filed with the Clerk 
of the House last June. My plan con- 
templates the deportation of all alien 
Japanese and also the deportation of all 
Japanese-American citizens who after a 
public hearing before a commission or 
court, shall have been declared to have 
been disloyal during the course of the 
war. 

The underlying idea is this: In the 
first place over 40 years’ experience with 
the Japanese shows that they cannot be 
assimilated. Every Western State has a 
law prohibiting their intermarriage with 
whites. In 40 years’ experience with 
these people in our country, there is not 
1 percent that have ever been assimilated 
by intermarriage. Furthermore, I am 
assuming, and I know you are, that we 
will win the war with Japan so con- 
clusively that at the termination of the 
war we will be in a position to sit down 
and write the kind of treaty we want. 

My plan provides that by a resolution 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate state as their conclurioi. and their 
opinion that in any treaty with Japan it 
shall contain, among other provisions, a 
provision that every Japanese-American 
citizen who has been found by a court or 
other public body after a public hearing, 
in which all the rights of the citizen are 
safeguarded, to have been disloyal dur- 
ing the course of the war, he shall be de- 
ported, and also that all alien Japanese 
shall be deported. 

To implement this provision of the 
treaty, I provide for the creation of a 
deportation commission consisting of 
three persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. It 
shall be their duty to review the cases 
of all these Japanese. Their records 
are now in the W. R. A., the F. B. I., and 
in numerous other places. It has been 


stated publicly that thousands of them | 


in these camps have refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States 
of America. Some of them have asked to 
be sent back to Japan. This commis- 
sion shall hold hearings, give the person 
involved notice, allow him to be present 
with his lawyer, submit testimony, and 
have all the rights of a litigant in court: 


After this commission has heard the evi- © 


dence, it shall make a finding as to their 
loyalty. If they are found, by the evi- 
dence, to have been disloyal, the com- 
mission shall make that finding and also 
a finding that they shall be deported. 
There shall be no appeal from the find- 
ing of fact in this regard, but the person 


a 
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involved will have the right of appeal! 
on questions of law and the right of 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the United States to review the legal. 
ity and the constitutionality of the hear. 
ings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentieman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ROLPH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROLPH. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very timely statement. I would 
like to make the observation that it is 
my opinion, and almost the unanimous 
opinion of the people of the State of 
California, that now the Japanese are 
out of California, we want them to stay 
out of California permanently. I want 
to commend the gentleman for the very 
splendid statement he is making. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. I do not 
think we should disregard the rights of 
any citizen. We should ferret out all the 
bad ones and get rid of them. Now is 
the time, when we are writing a treaty, 
to incorporate that in the treaty, ship 
them back to Japan, and that will largely 
solve the problem. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona, 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I say to the 
gentleman I find that that is the senti- 
ment in my State. I think the gentle- 
man has correctly presented it and has 
given us a good plan under which to 
operate. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. I would like to 
have the gentleman repeat what the At- 
torney General held, because it is upper- 
most in my mind whether we can strip a 
native-born Japanese, and I have no 
sympathy for any one of them, from the 
right of birth. How can we deport any- 
body who has been born in this country 
and where are you going to deport them? 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. I have 
not read the exact statement of the At- 
torney General but it was reported by 
various persons and especially by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EBERHARTER] on the floor of the House 
that the Attorney General had stated 
that we could denationalize the Japa- 
nese, and he recommended another bill 
which provides for this matter. If the 
Japanese-American citizen is denation- 
alized then when we are writing our 
treaty, if it includes the provision I 
recommend in my resolution, we can, by 
virtue of this treaty provision, direct 


Japan to take the persons whom we 


designate. The key to the problem is 
that after compelling Japan to accept 
unconditional surrender we can submit 
a treaty which she must accept. In this 
treaty will be provided that those per- 
sons whom we designate must be taken 
back to Japan. If a person who has 
been disloyal to us and loyal to Japan— 
as many of the Japanese, both aliens 
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and American citizens because of their 
pirth here, have been—during this war 
with Japan cannot be denationalized it 
seems that we are pretty impotent. 
But I am firmly couvinced from my in- 
vestigation and from what the Attorney 
General said that this very thing can be 
done. Our treaty will give us the one 
opportunity that we will have to get rid 
of these disloyal and troublesome Japa- 
nese, and even Mr. Meyer of the W. R. A. 
admits that there are many thousands 
of them. 

Also, as far as I am concerned, I want 
this matter handled by a commission 
that can do it quickly. If we get bogged 
down in cumbersome legal machinery 
we will be years or even generations in 
geetting the job done, if the Harry 
Bridges deportation case is a criterion. 
The commisison shall hold the public 
hearing, make a finding, and in the ap- 
propriate cases order deportation and 
from this finding of fact.as to loyalty 
there shall be no appeal. The same 
general type of procedure is utilized by 
the California Railroad Commission in 
rate cases and by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission in industrial accident 


cases, and those bodies are noted for their | 


even-handed justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RoOLPH]. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor of the legislation now 

efore the House. Speaking in behalf 
of the veterans residing in San Fran- 
cisco, I sincerely hope this bill will pass 
unanimously. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EpWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I have waited a long time to 
have the opportunity to vote for this 
bill, H. R. 2350, to increase the pensions 
of the Spanish War veterans from $60 
to $75 a month where I think they should 
have been long ago. It is a happy 
commentary upon the record of this 
House that in the midst of another great 
war, the greatest war history has ever 
known, we are able to pause for a mo- 
ment and give those veterans of the 
Spanish War and of other wars their just 
dues. 

I hope that within the next few weeks 
we shall have arrived at a point where 
we can pass legislation which will pave 
the way for a perfect rehabilitation and 
reeducation of the veterans of our pres- 
ent war. 

I congratulate the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs on the work they have been 
doing, but I submit to them that we have 
a long way to go in this House before we 
Co right by the boys in the service. We 
have roughly three groups of men who 
will be mustered out of the service. I ask, 
what are you going to do with the men, 
probably at least a million of them, who 
Will want to return to agriculture in the 
Same capacity they occupied before the 
wat? They owned their own farms and 
were able to operate them in an inde- 
LXXXIX——676 








pendent manner. We must make it pos- 
sible for them to acquire property and 
new farm lands. 

Then there is another group. What 
are you going to do with those who want 
to learn skilled or vocational trades? 
Let us make it possible for them to study 
and follow these trades and skills after 
the war. 

There is another group of at least 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 men out of the 
12,000,000 who will surely be mustered 
out by the end of the war or shortly 
afterward. They have the right to ex- 
pect we will permit them to continue 
their basic and general studies after the 
war. 

Last but not least, what are you going 
to do with those hundreds of thousands 
of young men who left in the middle of 
their advanced education, in many cases, 
or in many other cases had not even 
started their education? What are you 
going to do with that vast group that will 
be trying after the war for a more com- 
plete understanding so that they may be 
assisted to equip themselves for peace- 
time pursuits? 

I ask the House, What are you going 
to do with all these thousands of men 
who will want to take their plece once 
more in the sun after peace has been de- 
clared? What plans will we make for 
them outside of simple mustering-out 
pay, which will only start them upon the 
road to recovery? That is the most 
pressing problem of the hour and one 
which must be met by every one of us. 

As I cast my vote with great satisfac- 
tion for raising the pensions of the Span- 
ish War veterans, I cannot help but look 
into the future and hope this Congress 
will prepare the way of the new veteran 
in the same considerate manner. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fur- 
LONG]. 

Mr. FURLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to go on record as supporting and 
voting for this bill (H. R. 2350) for the 
following reasons: 

The veterans of the United States of 
America who served in the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
China Relief Expedition had, besides the 
varicus warriors, the unseen enemy to 
contend with, not only for that time 
but for all time after in his life. 

Malaria, yellow fever, typhus, typhoid, 
and other diseases for which the medical 
profession had no cure at that time, left 
their marks of wear and tear which af- 
fect these veterans today. 

Besides, the hardtack and “canned 
willie’ they had to eat did not supply all 
their bodies needed to carry on the cam- 
paigns. 

On top of all this it took a real patri- 
otic American to fight for his country at 
$9, $13, or $16.80 per month, the last 
amount being paid for overseas duty. 
At the above figures the boys could not 
save much for the days after they were 
mustered out. 

Nearly all the Spanish-American War 
veterans have reached and passed the 
age of 65 years; they are no longer able 
to go out and do a day’s work that would 
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pay them enough to keep them and their 
families in food, clothing, and shelter. 

In the passing of this bill, this House 
of Representatives will be doing an act 
of justice not only to the veterans and 
their families, and the widows, but will 
be proving to the world that America 
will and does look after the ones who 
look after the United States of America. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, iI yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. OuTLANpD]. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, to no 
group in our population has the rising 
cost of living done more harm than to 
those living on small fixed incomes. 
Among those that have been especially 
hard hit have been the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, and their wives 
and widows. The bill under conrsidera- 
tion this afternoon, H. R. 2350, is a big 
step in remedying this situation, in view 
of the fact that it increases from $60 a 
month to $75 a month the pension for 
total disability to veterans of this war, 
as Well as those of the Philiopine Insur- 
rection and the China Relief Expedition. 

I feel certain, Mr. Chairman, that 
there will be litile if any opposition to 
this measure; all of us are anxious to 
see justice done, and this bill provides 
for such justice to thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens. Certainly while we are 
passing huge appropriation hills for the 
present war, we should not forget those 
who incurred disability fighting for our 
country in the wars of the past. I snali 
vote for this bill with enthusiasm, con- 
vinced as Iam that it is just and fair and 
fills a genuine need. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yieid 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina |[Mr. Mc- 
MILian]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill being considered beiore Congress to- 
day, in my opinion is one of the most 
important bills to come before the House, 
since I was elected to serve in this body 
6 years ago. We all know that the death 
rate of the Spanish-American and Worid 
War veterans is increasing daily, and 
within a few years we will only have a few 
widows of the Spanish-American veter- 
ans to pay tribute and, in my opinion, we 
should do something for these veterans 
while they are living and can enjoy a few 
years without worrying about their nex 
meal. 

I can think of no better Christmas 
present to give the Spanish-American 
War veterans than for the House and 
Senate to pass the pending bill and send 
it to the White House for the signature 
of the President before January 1. 

I think the section of the bill relating 
to the raising of the date for Spanish- 
American War veterans’ widows to be 
entitled to a pension, is certainly en- 
titled to serious consideration of 
House. Personally I do not believe that 
1 percent of the wives of Spanish-Amer- 
ican veterans married their husbands for 
a pension and I do not believe that the 
American womanhood would stoop to 
anything of this nature. I can see no 
reason why we should crucify 99 percent 
of the widows in order to keep 1 p 
from doing a wrong act. I can assure 
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the Spanish-American veterans and 
widows that it was a pleasure for me to 
have my bill incorporated in the Buckley 
bill so that we would only have one bill 
before the House for consideration. It 
is my sincere hope that the House will 
pass this bill without a single dissenting 
vote. 1 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective the first 
day of the month following the date of enact- 
ment of this act the #60 monthly rate of 
pension payable for total disability to vet- 
erans of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition 
under section 1 of the act of June 2, 1930 
(46 Stat. 492; U. 8S. C., title 38, sec. 365), 
and the $60 monthly rate of pension payable 
to such veterans upon reaching the age of 
65 years under the provisions of section 1 of 
the act of May 24, 1938 (52 Stat. 440; U.S. C., 
title 38, sec. 370), are hereby increased to $75. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act of May 1, 1926 
(44 Stat. 382; U. S. C., title 38, sec. 364a), 
wherein for pension purposes, as to the widow 
of any deceased veteran of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
China Relief Expedition, the marriage date is 
defined as September 1, 1922, is hereby 
amended, effective the first day of the month 
following the date of enactment of this act, 
by striking out the date “September 1, 1922” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the date “Janu- 
ary 1, 1938.” 

Sec. 8. The act of May 1, 1926 (44 Stat. 
382-384; U. S. C., title 38, secs. 364-364f), is 
hereby amended, effective the first day of the 
month following the date of enactment of 
this act, by adding a new section thereto 
- No. 8, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The @30 monthly pension payable 
to widows and former widows under the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act, as amended, 
shall be increased to $40 per month when 
the age of 65 years is attained, and the widow 
or former widow who was the wife of the 
soldier, sailor, or marine during the period 
of his service, as defined in section 2 of this 
act, shall be paid a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Corree, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2350) to liberalize the service pen- 
sion laws relating to veterans of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
and the China Relief Expedition, and 
their dependents, pursuant to House 
Resolution 376, reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
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tend their own remarks in the REcorp 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the REcorp and 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include 
therein a news release. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein various letters and ma- 
terial, and further to extend my own re- 
marks and include therein a letter from 
a constituent of mine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed at the conclusion of 
the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

CARE OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I came to the 
House of Representatives 13 years ago, 
when this body was so nearly equally 
divided between the two major political 
parties that a small group of Members, 
consisting of perhaps five or six who did 
not claim allegiance to either of the reg- 
ular political parties, held the balance of 
power. 

At that time there was in office in 
Washington a Republican administra- 
tion; that is, a Republican President. I 
served my first 2 years under that dis- 
tinguished American, then President of 
the United States, Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
and I have since that time occupied a 
seat in this House. During that entire 
time, as far as I now Know, I have never 
in a single instance deliberately or know- 
ingly made any remark calculated to cast 


reflection or unfair criticism upon one of * 


my colleagues, and if I shall live to stay 
here until my hair, already partially 
gray, becomes entirely gray, I do not 
believe I ever shall, and I hope I will 
not. 
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I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of responding to some rather grave 
accusations and some rather peppery 
criticisms that have been cast upon the 
House Committee on Military Affairs and 
upon me personally, as well as upon the 
administration. 

On November 11 the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLogser] who, I am happy 
to say, is on the floor of the House at this 
time, made a rather lengthy speech in 
the course of which he undertook to 
demonstrate and did say that the con- 
duct of the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House, meaning 
myself, and the conduct of the committee 
as a whole, had been to play politics with 
the interests of the veterans of our wars. 
Such a charge is without foundation in 
fact. He designated it as an act of 
shame. Evidently I could not afford to 
allow such charges as that to go un- 
answered and it is my purpose this af- 
ternoon to answer as nearly as I may be 
able to do so today, the accusations 
made by my distinguished colleague, to 
whose youth and inexperience I attribute 
his words rather than to any intent to 
be discourteous to a colleague. I 
have lived almost 69 years. I had 
35 years of active law _ practice 
before I came to Congress. I became a 
member of the bar 46 years ago. I 
have been here 13 years. I believe 
here, now, as I have always believed, that 
“there is so much good in the worst of 
us and so much bad in the best of us, that 
it hardly behooves any of us to talk about 
the rest of us.” I realize, too, as I hope 
my young colleague from Missouri does, 
that this is a parliamentary body that is 
the spokesman and representative of the 
great common mass of the people of this 
country, about whose way of life we talk 
so much, and that if and when the time 
comes that this great institution of gov- 
ernment has become crippled, dis- 
credited, or has lost its usefulness by los- 
ing its standing among the masses of the 
American people then parliamentary - 
government upon this earth will be at 
an end. Consequently I want to report 
to you this afternoon, my colleagues, 
something about what your Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been trying to do with 
reference to the rights and interests of 
our fighting men in this war in particular 
and in other wars as well. 

I shall repeat here briefly what I have 
written out as a general statement of the 
achievements of the Congress, and when 
I read this, my imagination goes back 
to the times when I have been able, a 
few times in my career, to travel over 
the country and visit some of the great 
veterans’ hospitals with the American 
flag flying over them and realize in its 
chambers and in its beds that there were 
hundreds and thousands of veterans of 
all our wars being cared for because an 


‘ American House of Representatives was 


a liberal institution with a conscience 
attuned to humanity. We have not 
hesitated to open the doors of the great 
hospitals a grateful Nation has erected 
for the comfort and care of those brave 
men who in all our illustrious history as a 
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Nation have carried and are now carry- 
ing the Stars and Stripes to a glorious 
victory over the enemies of freedom. 
God grant that we shall never permit 
them to knock in vain upon a door of 
mercy that should always be open to 
them. Here are some of the things we 
have done. 

Attention is invited to the fact that 
the mustering-out pay bill is but a part 
of a broad program of relief for veterans 

nd the dependents of veterans of the 
present war. Congress has already en- 

ted legislation providing for life in- 
surance, hospitalization and domicilary 
cere, disability and death pensions, 6 
n ntl hs’ death gratuity, protection under 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1 940, as amended, vocational rehabili- 
tation and training for those suffcring 
from dis ability incurred in, or aggravated 
by, military service, when such disability 
results in a vocational handicap prevent- 
ing reemployment, reemployment rights 
undei i r the Selective Training and Service 
Act, as amended, maternity care for the 
wives a infants of enlisted men, pref- 
erence to employment in the civil service, 
ind burial and funeral expenses includ- 
ing burial in national cemeteries. In 
addition, the President has recommended 
to the Congress that legislation be en- 
acted, first, to provide for the education 
and training of members of the armed 
forces and the merchant marine after 
their discharge or conclusion of service; 
econd, to give insurance credits under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provisions of the Social Security 
Act for military service; and third, to 
provide unemployment allowances for 
members of the armed forces after their 
pag 2 ge 

Now, let me get down to the point of 
stating to you what it was that impelled 
me to come to the floor of this House 
for the purpose of answering these 
charges. My genial young friend and 
colleague the gentleman from Missouri, 
on the 11th day of last month, Armistice 
Day, if you please, addressing this 
House, criticized the President severely 
ard went to the extent of calling the de- 
pression of 1933 the Roosevelt depres- 
sion, when, as a matter of fact, when 
Roosevelt came into office, more than 
10,000 banks had closed their doors 
throughout this country, and it was 
necessary for the Congress to pass a 
resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to close the banks au- 
tomatically until he ordered them opened 
up again. My vote for that resolution 
was my first vote in Congress. My next 
one was for the veterans. 

That was not the fault of Herbert 
Hoover or the Republican Party. That 
was the fault of another great world ca- 
tastrophe that started in August 1914, 
when Germany undertook to subjugate 
the world, and ended on the 11th day of 
November 1918, known as the First 
World War, plus other economic consid- 
erations that entered into the picture. 

Now, after denominating that the 
Roosevelt depression, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. PLogser] proceeded 
to take up the President and castigate 


him from that day up to this. He then 
chastised the leadership of the House of 
Representatives, which, of course, means 
the Speaker and the floor leader, and 
included in that a considerable peppery 
rebuke for the chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, and that 
committee, which he says has been play- 
ing politics in reference to the rights of 
these veterans. 

Now, I would like to yield for 15 sec- 
onds to any Republican member of the 
House Military Affairs Committee who 
is on the fioor of this House, and let 
him—not the Democratic side of it—say 
whether or not the House Military 
Affairs Committee has ever in any in- 
stance resorted to any political methods 
to do anything, either in the war efiort, 
or otherwise. I hear no denial. 

I wonder if I could hear a voice sub- 
stantiating that charge, of political ac- 
tivity, made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. No voice is heard. 

Now the gentleman from Missouri, as 
shown in the Recorp of this House, at 
page 9421, November 11, 1943, had this 
to say, after describing a certain young 
man by the name of Troy Lucas, who 
had been brought to him by a lady in 
Washington: 

Who is this young man about whom I 
speak? Did he come from Misscuri, or from 
my congressional district? No. It is an 
important coincidence, however, that this 
young man came from Kentucky, from the 
town of Southdown, which is lccated in the 
congressional district of the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House. 
To Troy Lucas, and millions of his buddies, 
I say the Military Affairs Committee of this 
House, under the Democratic leadership is 
too busy to give consideration to the human 
affairs of the men who are fighting to keep 
America free. 


Then he heads his next 
with the word shame. 

The political record of the President of 
the United States in regard to veterans is a 
shame in the eyes of the Nation. 


paragraph 


Now let me cease to read and pause 
to state although I have already alluded 
to it, that the first vote I ever cast in 
the Congress of the United States was 
for a resolution to close the banks in 
March 1933. The second vote that I 
cast was a vote against what was known 
as the Economy Act to take care of the 
veterans of all of our wars. From that 
date to this, although I was pilloried in 
the public press as a traitor to the ad- 
ministration, I have been followed and 
supported loyally by the veteran organ- 
izations in my district, almost to a man, 
and they would do it again, if I asked 
them to. They know my voting record 
on veterans’ legislation, they know all 
our voting records including the record 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PLOESER]. The gentleman from Missouri 
then continues his charges and says, and 
I quote: 

The political record of the majority Mem- 
bers of the House to give aid, to provide sus- 
tenance for the men and women who are 
returning from the bloody war is a shame. 
The procrastination of the Democratic lead- 
ers on the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House is a shame, and now comes a man 
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with one leg, all he has left from the battle 
of Tunisia, to place the blame on the very 
doorstep of not only the administration, not 
only the Democratic leadership, but on the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 


I wonder if the House would be inter- 
ested in knowing the real truth about 
that. Hereitis, This young man that 
came to see the gentieman from Mis- 
souri had previously been to see the 
chairman of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, and while the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. PLOESER!] was 
making that speech on Armistice Day 
and shaming the administration 
Congress and the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, Troy Lucas was 
in Washington with ail of his compensa- 
tion and allowance paid up to date, and 
with a check for $95 per month perma- 
nent disability for a lost leg, that had 
been granted and paid by the Veterans’ 
Administration on November 9, 2 days 
before the speech was made. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. Yes, I shall yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. I trust that the gen- 
tleman has read my speech in its en- 
tirety. 

Mr. MAY. Several times. 

Mr. PLOESER. If he has, he will note 
that the speech contains the informa- 
tion that the Troy Lucas case had been 
adjudicated and it had been done by 
the influence of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetis | Mr. Jonn Mc- 
Cormack], to whom I sent Troy Lucas. 
It is so stated in the speech and so stated 
by me on November il, and the date he 
received his compensation was Novem- 


and 


will the 


ber 9. I knew it at the time I was mak- 
ing the talk and it is contained in the 
speech. Furthermore, will the gentle- 


man refer to page 9421 in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD—— 

fr. MAY. Iam not yielding for a 
speech now. 

Mr. PLOESER. No; but this is simply 
for a correction, where he refers to me 
stating that the depression of 1933 was 
a Roosevelt depression. I did accuse the 
depression of 1937, which the gentleman 
probably would prefer to call a recession, 
as a Roosevelt depression. 

The Recorp so states and the gentle- 
men can well read it. 

Mr. MAY. Yes; and the gentleman 
from Missouri received a letter on De- 
cember 6 from Gen. Frank T. Hines in 
which he pointed out to him the fact 
that Troy Lucas had been paid on No- 
vember 9, before he made his speech. 

Mr. PLOESER. And General 
Hines 

Mr. MAY. I am not yielding further. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will not the gentle- 
man yield for the purpose of correction? 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman observe 
the House rules and sit down, please? 

Mr. PLOESER, I will, gladly; Thank 
you. 

Mr. MAY. On December 6 this fact 
was called to the gentleman’s attention 
by Gen. Frank T. Hines in a letter which 
he addressed to “The Honorable WALTER 
C. PLogser, House of Representatives, 
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Washington, D. C., My dear Mr. PLoE- 
SER,” and so forth, and until this day, De- 
cember 15—9 days—he has never sought 
an opportunity to make any corrections 
of the statements that he made on the 
floor of the House charging me with dis- 
loyalty to this veteran, when as a mat- 
ter of fact, long before the veteran came 
to see Mr. McCormack he had come to 
my Office, because he knew me in the 
days when he was at home and before 
he went into the military service, and I 
knew him, and I had directed him to the 
Veterans’ Administration; but I am not 
going to take up more of my time with 
that except to say that the gentleman 
from Missouri {Mr. PLOESER] has seen 
fit to furnish a copy of his speech to the 
Journal and American of New York City 
which carried it at length and it was 
sent to me by a friend with markings of 
the castigation that he had given me. 
Mr. Speaker, at this point I offer General 
Hines’ letter for the REcorp as part of 
my remarks. It is as follows: 


DECEMBER 6, 1943. 
Hon. WALTER C. PLOESER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PLoessr: My attention has 
been called to the debate which occurred on 
the floor of the House on November 11, 1943, 
reported on page 9420 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, with reference to the adjudication of 
claims of disabled veterans of World War 
No. 2 and a specific claim, apparently that of 
Mr. Troy Lucas, C-3376511, was cited. 

It was stated that this veteran was pre- 
sented to the Veterans’ Bureau and that “he 
was told that his case would be adjudicated 
as rapidly as possible, which means that he 


will receive his disability pension in the 
future—maybe 60 days from now, maybe 120 


days.” It was also asserted that “we have 
done nothing but to tell him to get out of 
uniform in 90 days and that within the next 
2 to 4 months he will start getting his dis- 
ability compensation.” Inasmuch as Mr. 
Lucas’ claim had been adjudicated and he 
had actually been paid the initial pension 
check on November 9, 1943, preceding the de- 
bate and remarks on November 11, 1943, I am 
sure you would wish the pertinent facts 
brought to your attention. Mr. Lucas was 
discharged from the active service at the 
Walter Reed General Hospital on October 4, 
1943, and filed his application for pension at 
that time. The medical records were as- 
sembled by the military authorities and trans- 
mitted to the Veterans’ Administration on 
October 29, 1943. The claim was rated on that 
date and service connection granted. Dis- 
ability was evaluated as 60 percent in degree, 
and the award, including the special monthly 
pension of $35 for the loss of one foot, was 
approved in the amount of $95 per month. 
Mr. Lucas was informed of the decision im- 
mediately and the award certified to the dis- 
bursing office on November 5, 1943. Initial 
payment was made on November 9, 1943. 

In this general connection it is desired to 
bring to your attention procedure agreed to 
by the War and Navy Departments and the 
Veterans’ Administration for the purpose of 
expediting the adjudication of claims filed 
by men discharged because of disability. At 
the time of discharge the veteran is informed 
of his right to file a claim for pension and is 
assisted in making application in the event 
he desires to avail himself of this right. Cer- 
tain specified records essential to the adjudi- 
cation of a claim for pension are assembled 
and, with the application, transmitted to the 
Veterans’ Administration where the claim is 
adjudicated at the earliest practicable date. 

It is believed you will agree that where the 
necessary records and properly completed ap- 
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plication are forwarded promptly at the time 
of discharge for disability there will be no 
material lapse of time before the claim is 
granted or denied in the vast majority of in- 
stances. It sometimes happens that upon 
receipt of the records from the discharging 
center they are found to be insufficient upon 
which to take action upon the claim, necessi- 
tating further inquiry of the service branch. 
In these circumstances the decision in the 
case necessarily is deferred pending the re- 
sult of further inquiry or development, With 
these exceptions, however, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has every reason to conclude 
that claims of veterans discharged for dis- 
ability are promptly decided. 

In closing, permit me to assure you that 
your interest in this subject is appreciated 
and that every possible effort will be made 
by the Veterans’ Administration to see that 
all such claims are handled as promptly as 
circumstances will permit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank T. HINEs, 
Administrator. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mtr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Just to have the 
record complete, I think it is only fair 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, the 
gentleman from Missouri, and, in jus- 
tice to myself, that the young man, 
Mr. Lucas—and he is a very fine young 
man I think we all agree—— 

Mr. MAY. We have plenty of them 
down there. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Both the people 
who came to see me told me they had 
been to see the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. May] prior to com- 
ing to my office and that he was cooper- 
ating in every way he could. I was glad 
to contact the Veterans’ Administration 
because I would do it for any veteran no 
matter from what part of the United 
States he came, and I am sure any one 
of us would be only too glad to do that, 
particularly the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. And the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], al- 
ways a friend to the needy, did all he 
could for my constituent, for which I am 
deeply grateful. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire for a few mo- 
ments to repudiate the charges that have 
been made against my committee. The 
House unanimously, of course, approved 
the selective-service legislation which 
came from the House Military Affairs 
Committee. We reported the original 
bill in 1940. Due to the foresight not 
of the chairman of the committee but of 
every member of the committee with the 
aid of the administration, the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, and of 
the service organizations we were wise 
enough to write into that legislation a 
provision, section 8 of the original act, 
anticipating this very kind of case, a pro- 
vision directing that the Selective Serv- 
ice Bureau should set up an organiza- 
tion in that Bureau to aid veterans as 
they were discharged, aid them in secur- 
ing their compensation, their pension, 
and any other allowances that were due 
them. In compliance with that provi- 
sion of law an organization has been set 
up and General Hershey, the Director of 
the Selective Service System, has ob- 
tained lists of all the men as they are 
discharged and of every man in hospi- 
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tals before they are discharged. He has 

addressed a letter in this form to.each 

one of them: 

To each soldier and sailor about to return to 
civil life: 

For your benefit the Government is glad 
to give you the following information: Sec- 
tion 8 of the Selective Service Act of 19490 
provides that the Government will render aid 
in the replacement in their former positions 
or in securing positions for men who have 
satisfactorily completed their military or 
naval services. The carrying-out of these 
provisions of the act is made a part of the 
responsibility of the Director of the Selective 
Service System and the Replacement Division 
in the Selective Service System has been set 
up to make this part of the act effective. 


Then he states a number of things and 
points out the organization to which they 
can go and to which they are directed 
to go. First, there is the American 
Red Cross, so that if a man is discharged 
somewhere from a camp and there is no 
local board near he can go direct to the 
American Red Cross, to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, to the United States Employ- 
ment Service; and then he adds: 

Your agents, for information and help, are: 
One, the Red Cross, and while in the hospital 
maintain contact with their representative or 
their camp representative if you are returned 
to your unit for discharge. (b) The local 
employment committeeman, 


Now, this is something probably all of 
you have not had occasion to look into: 

Upon your discharge and arrival at the place 
to which you go you should establish connec- 
tion with the reemployment committee at- 
tached to the nearest local board and with 
the local Red Cross chapter. Keep your con- 
tacts with them and let them know where you 
go. 


That is signed: “Lewis B. Hershey.” 

In addition to that there is a long list 
of civilian agencies not created by Con- 
gress. He has issued a circular directed 
to all the State directors throughout the 
country in which he directs them to di- 
rect the veterans to these different or- 
ganizations, and here they are: 

Local boards, reemployment commit- 
teemen, cooperating agencies, and in 
addition to that as follows: The Veter- 
ans’ Administration, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Veterans’ Employment 
Service, Vocational, Rehabilitation and 
Training Division of the Federal Security 
Agency, Red Cross, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Armed Emergency Relief, 
United States. Armed Forces Institution, 
Madison, Wis. It seems that State set 
up one of its own. 

Then there are even a lot of clearing- 
house committees. Here is where they 
come from: “The National Clearing- 
house Committee.” The National Clear- 
inghouse Committee consists of repre- 
sentatives from each of the following 
organizations: American Farm Bureau 
Federation, American Federation of La- 
bor, American Iron and Steel Institute, 
American Legion, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, Kiwanis International, Lions Inter- 
national, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, National Exchange Clubs, Na- 
tional Grange, Railway Labor Executives 
Association, Rotary International, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, United 
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States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

All of those civilian groups and organi- 
zations are participating in the efforts 
brought about by the Selective Service 
Bureau to aid the veterans as they come 
out of the hospitals. 

Mr. ROLPH. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. ROLPH. I am wondering when 
the Military Affairs Committee under 


the gentleman’s chairmanship will re- . 


port out the bill that carries an immedi- 
ate pay for these men who are being 
mustered out of the service? 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman mean 
muster-out pay? 

Mr. ROLPH. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. I shall answer the gentle- 
man very gladly by saying to him that 
within 2 or 3 days after the bill was 
referred to the House Military Affairs 
Committee I proceeded to go into action 
to do something about it. I notified all 
of the evencies concerned and asked 


them for reports of their favor or opposi- | 


tion to it. 

I then called the committee together 
and started hearings. We conducted 
hearings all last week, and at the end 
of the hearings I set aside a day for 
Members of Congress to be heard and 
we heard all who came, including the 
eentleman from Missouri [Mr. PLoEsER]. 
In addition to that, we find that most 
of the difficulty and the misinformation 
that is going out to the country which 
brings pressure upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate goes out be- 
cause of the fact that there are some 
hardship cases in the country where neg- 
lect perhaps has been found to exist, 
where hardship has been incurred by 
some of these disabled veterans. 

Mr. ROLPH. Does not the gentleman 
think it should be brought out on the 
floor and that all those things should be 
cleared up? 

Mr. MAY. We were going to bring it 
out yesterday when lo and behold the 
veterans’ organizations on the outside 
that spend their time in peacetimes as 
well as in wartimes looking after the 
interest of the veterans of all our wars, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, and American Le- 
gion, asked for further consideration. 
We even met yesterday in a subcommit- 
tee to hear them. One of the represent- 
atives came before us and said they did 
not think we ought to consider simply 
muster-out pay but that we ought to take 
up at this time and consider the whole 
problem of muster-out pay and adjusted 
compensation, the latter of which will 
amount to some fifteen or sixteen billion 
We thought that was a rather 
€ order just now. 

Mr. ROLPH. Does not the gentle- 
nan think it would be advisable to con- 
sider muster-out pay to take care of these 
men that are being discharged at the 
present time? 

Mr. MAY. There are many consider- 
ations that enter into that picture. The 
Senate has already reported for consid- 
eration, or, at least, the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate has reported for 
consideration what is actually an ad- 


dollars. 





justed-compensation bill. We felt if we 
passed out some bill now and it was 
passed hurriedly, it might go to the Sen- 
ate and be treated perhaps as unneces- 
sary, that the Senate might pass a dif- 
ferent bill, send it over here, it would 
come here and we might deal with it. 

In view of all of the major problems 
involved we ought to give it more con- 
sideration and bring out a real bill per- 
haps, that will serve the whole purpose if 
that can be done, especially in view of 
the fact that out of 635,000 men already 
discharged—I believe 900,000 all told— 
there is hardly a man of them who has 
not a good job already. There are jobs 
hanging on the bushes for every man 
who comes out who is able-bodied and 
the Veterans’ Administration is standing 
by with its billions to take care of those 
who are disabled. Congress has already 
done everything within its power to pro- 
vide for the sick, disabled, and wounded. 

Mr. ROLPH. I am receiving many, 
many communications from my district 
urging that this legislation be considered 
at once. 

Mr, MAY. The gentleman is not the 
only Member of the House who is re- 
ceiving them. I get them myself. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAY. I prefer not to, because I 
have very little time left. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I want to make a cor- 
rection. The gentleman referred to the 
fact that there are jobs waiting for all 
the able-bodied men being discharged. 
It is my impression these men who are 
being discharged are not able-bodied but 
are physically handicapped men. 

Mr. MAY. Well, the gentleman is not 
properly advised if that is his under- 
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Mr. ELSTON of Ohio. In practically 
all of those cases they were not phys- 


| ically disabled? 


Mr. MAY. Yes; and the pending leg- 
islation would pay them the maximum 
amount that it would pay a man who is 
still fighting in Europe and when he is 
discharged he would be discharged at a 
time when he will not have available a 
job like the ones they are getting at the 
present time. The gentleman from Ohio 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the genileman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman’s state- 
ment left some uncertainty, I believe, as 
to the status of the action taken by the 
Senate. As I understand, the Senate 
actually passed by an overwhelming vote 
a bill providing for mustering-out pay, 
and that bill was referred to the gentle- 
man’s committee, was it not? 

Mr. MAY. No, it has only been re- 
ported out of the subcommittee to the 


| Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 


standing, because there are thousands | 


upon thousands of men who have been | from California. 


discharged at their own request to take 
jobs and the War Department has been 
for 2 years discharging men who are 
able-bodied unquestionably because some 


It has not even gotten out of the full 
committee yet. 

Mr. KEEFE. The Senate 
passed it? 

Mr.MAY. No, they have just reported 
it to the Senate. 

Mr. KEEFE. It was simply passed by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs? 

Mr, MAY. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. So there has been no ac- 
tual action taken by the Senate to pro- 
vide for mustering-out pay? 

Mr. MAY. No; and there likely will 
not be until after the holidays. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr; MAY. I yield to the gentleman 


has not 


will 


Mr. COSTELLO. Is it not true that 
the mustering-out pay is not intended 


| in any way to take care of hospital cases 


employer has a job available to them. | 


Some of those men are now in jobs pay- 
ing $300 to $500 a month and a lot of 
people would want us to give these men 
$300 just the same as men who had 
served on the bloody battlefields over- 
seas for 1, 2, or 3 years. 

Mr. ELSTON of Ohio. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON of Ohio. As a matter of 
fact, a great many men were discharged 
when the age limit was changed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be allowed to proceed for another 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. PLOoESER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON of Ohio. A great many 
were discharged when the older men in 


Will the gen- 


I yield to the gentleman 


The 


or disabled veterans, that the Congress 
has already provided legislation whereby 
disabled veterans are entitled to hos- 
pitalization and other forms of relief, and 
that the mustering-out pay is not in- 
tended for that purpose? The sole pur- 
pose of mustering-out pay is simply to 


| provide a fund whereby a soldier, as he 


service were permitted to return to civil | 


life? 
* Mr, MAY. Yes. 


is released from military service, can 
take care of the transition to civilian 
life, and nothing more than that. I 
think that is being confused a great deal 
in the press by coupling together muster- 
ing-out pay and hospitalization, disa- 
bility benefits, and things of that kind, 
for in one sentence the papers are re- 
ferring to those different benefits and 
confusing them and charging the Con- 
gress generally with laxity in not taking 
care of the problem. when, as the gen- 
tleman has pointed out, the Congress ha 
taken care of everything except the mat- 
ter of the mustering-out pay itself, 
which is only a minor preblem by com- 
parison with the others. 

Mr. MAY. I should like to add to the 
statement very correctly made by my 
colleague from California that not only 
is that true but we have chastized the 


| heads of every organization concerned, 


including General Hines, the Army, the 
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Navy, and everybody else concerned, 
every time we have had them before our 
committee on the question of taking care 
of the sick, the disabled, and the 
wounded. They have all expressed the 
deepest interest in immediate aid to all 
our sick and wounded soldiers, and are 
doing all they can. 

I shall yield now to the gentleman from 
Indiana [{Mr. Harness], who has been 
particularly active in that respect. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In line 
with the discussion of the gentleman 
from California and the distinguished 
chairman of my committee, I wonder if 
the gentlemen would tell the House of 
the action taken by our committee after 
we learned of those distressing cases of 
the disabled, whose claims for disability 
compensation and pension could not be 
immediately processed and who were 
forced to wait several months to get 
relief. I wish the gentleman would ex- 
plain specifically what we have done to 
eliminate administrative difficulties and 
expedite final adjudication of these 
claims. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman from In- 
diana has propounded a question on a 
very interesting subject. As I just 
stated, we have done everything we could 
possibly do. We have discussed the 
question of whether or not additional 
legislation would facilitate the adjust- 
ment and settlement of the claims of 
these wounded and disabled soldiers. 
We have been told by all of the agencies 
that they did not need any further 
legislation. 

One of the reasons given by Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, who, by the way, is one 
of the greatest Administrators in the 
Government and has one of the greatest 
jobs on his hands, was that he is short 
4,000 men that he needs in order to 
facilitate this work. 

In addition, we were instrumental in 
procuring from the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army action on the mat- 
ter by which he authorized the Veterans’ 
Administration to set up in every Army 
hospital in this country, in the field, and 
in Walter Reed Hospital, facilities by 
which they could speed up the handling 
of these cases, get a list of the men as 
fast as they came in the hospitals, with 
the probable length of time they would 
be there, and inform the Selective Serv- 
ice Bureau, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the local draft boards, the Red Cross, 
and all of the other agencies engaged in 
granting relief. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Is it not 
true that the Army, the Navy, and the 
Veterans’ Administration have now 
agreed that men will not be discharged 
for physical disability incurred in line 
of duty until after their claims have been 
processed and adjudicated? Therefore, 
these disabled veterans will continue to 
draw their service pay and be hospitalized 
until their compensation or pensions 
have been authorized. 

Mr. MAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Have we 
not been working to accomplish that ob- 
jective so that these boys who are re- 
turned to civilian life after having suf- 
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fered wounds or disabilities in the service 
will not have to wait longer than their 
first month to get their checks? 

Mr. MAY. That is correct, notwith- 
standing the inexcusable attack of the 
youthful gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PLOESER ]. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The un- 
fortunate thing about it all is that up 
until now disabled men have been sepa- 
rated from the service by discharge and 
have been forced to wait 2 or 3 months, 
sometimes 6 months, to get their dis- 
ability compensation, in the meantime 
having no means of support and not be- 
ing able to work. That is not the fault 
of Congress, because we have enacted 
adequate legislation. It is purely an ad- 
ministrative problem. We now think we 
have that solved. Am I right about 
that? 

Mr. MAY. Not only is the gentleman 
right about that, but, if I should ask him 
a question and require him to answer 
whether or not the House Committee on 
Military Affairs is chiefly responsible for 
that improved condition, the gentleman 
would have to say yes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Undoubt- 
edly. We have been working on it ever 


since these cases have been called to our - 


attention. Nobody in this House or in 
any other Government position has been 
more interested in trying to get the prob- 
lem solved so that the administrative 
difficulties could be overcome than have 
the members of this committee. Every 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs has worked hard and diligent on 
this and many other matters vital to the 
prosecution of the war. There has been 
no politics in this committee and I com- 
mend my distinguished chairman for his 
patriotic hard work in this committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that I agree with 
everything he has said. The Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
brought out and passed some time ago 
legislation putting the burden of proof 
on the Government, when these men 
were discharged, to show that their dis- 
abilities existed prior to their enlistment, 
and that their service had not aggra- 
vated those disabilities. That brought a 
great deal of relief from the condition 
to which the gentleman from Kentucky 
refers. 

May I say further that it comes with 
rather poor grace for a Member of Con- 
gress to get on the floor of the House 
and criticize the committees that are do- 
ing their best for these veterans, and 
talking about veterans from some other 
district. If they are from the district of 
the Member, it is the duty of that Mem- 
ber to take those claims up and have 
them expedited, and he can do it if he 
will. If they are from other districts, the 
matter should be called to the attention 
of the Member from whose district the 
cases come. There should not be an at- 
tempt to leave the impression with the 
country that the Congress of the United 
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States is not doing everything it can to 
take care of the disabled veterans of 
this war. 

Mr. MAY. That kind of thing, if the 
gentleman from Mississippi-will permit, 
is almost equivalent to a stab in the 
back, because everybody in the commu- 
nity where Troy Lucas came from knows 
Jack May. Everybody in the community 
knows Troy Lucas, and if that was cir- 
culated in a New York paper into my 
district it would unquestionably raise 
the question of, “Has our Representa- 
tive been faithful to his constituents?” 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAY. No; I will not yield any 
more. That is the reason why I say 
“there is so much good in the worst of 
us and so much bad in the best of us” 
that we ought to be careful what we 
say about each other, because we are 
all human beings. 

I will ask, Mr. Speaker, in addition 
to what I have already said, unanimous 
consent here to insert in the Recorp as 
part of my remarks this letter and 
instructions from the Selective Service 
System. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., September 29, 1943. 
To State Directors, Local Boards, Reemploy- 
ment Committee Men: 

Subject: Reemployment Procedure, Re- 
vised. 

From inquiries received from a number of 
State headquarters, some of which have for- 
warded questions from Reemployment Com- 
mittee men, it seems advisable to issue a new 
bulletin on the work of the Reemployment 
Division. 


A new procedure covering discharges from 
the Army will go into effect about the first 
of January, which is expected to be followed 
shortly by adoption of a somewhat similar 
procedure by the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Accordingly, a new Reemployment Bulletin 
No. 1 has been prepared covering the work 
of the Reemployment Division under the 
new procedure. Sufficient copies are being 
forwarded to you to furnish one for each 
local board in your State and one for each 
Reemployment Committee man and a reserve 
stock for future uses. 

In addition to the new procedure covered 
in the Reemployment Bulletin No. 1, the 
War Department has under consideration, 
and has given tentative approval to, a policy 
under which it will in the future refuse to 
furnish medical records of veterans to pro- 
spective employers, even though accompa- 
nied by a waiver from the veteran. Since 
the military exit examinations are far more 
thorough than those given by any employer, 
access by employers to these records is tanta- 
mount to saying that the veteran must pass 
@ far more thorough physical examination 
than the nonveteran. The cases in which 
employers are demanding Army or Navy med- 
ical records of veterans should be reported to 
this headquarters. 

It would be appreciated if you would for- 
ward this bulletin to each newly appointed 
Reemployment Committee man at the time 
of his appointment. 

For the Director: , 

Lewis SANDERS, 
Colonel, Field Artillery, 
Chief, Reemployment Division. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C. 


REEMPLOYMENT BULLETIN No. 1, IssuED 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1943 


REEMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
I. Reemployment organization 
1, Statutory Authority 


Paragraph (g) of section 8 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
a s that a Personnel Division! be estab- 
lished to protect the reemployment rights of 
veterans, and pursuant to that mandate, the 
Director of Selective Service established the 
Reemployment Division. This Division is 
C ed with the responsibility of replacing 
in former positions, or aiding in securing new 
sitions for, those persons satisfactorily com- 

ing service in the armed forces. In ful- 
illing its functions, the Reemployment Divi- 
on is authorized to utilize the services of 
any or all departments and any or all officers 
or agents of the United States, and to accept 
the services of all officers and agents of the 
State and Territories. Reemployment rights 
apply to all honorably discharged veterans, 
male and female, whether inducted, enlisted, 
or commissioned, subsequent to May 1, 1940. 


| 


2. War Shipping Administration Included 


At the request of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, the Reemployment Division of Se- 
lective Service will handle all the reemploy- 
ment benefits accorded men discharged from 

merchant marine pursuant to Public Law 
f the Seventy-eighth Congress. 


‘ f 
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8. Reemployment Program Decentralized 


The Reemployment Division has been and 
is operating under a decentralized plan, in 
which operations are at the local level, super- 
vision is at the State level, and planning and 
interpretations of the act are at the national 
level. At the local level Reemployment Com- 
mittee men attached to each local board serve 
as the agents and counselors of the veterans 
with direct responsibility to restore them to 
their old jobs and serve as liaison agents and 
contact men withe other Government agen- 
cies which provide specific services for the 
veterans. Clearinghouse committees are be- 
ing formed in each community to make avail- 
able the organized resources of the commun- 
ity in reintegrating veterans into civilian life. 


4. National Headquarters 


National headquarters of the Selective 
Service System prepares the general plans and 
makes all decisions in interpreting the appli- 
cation of the act. This is necessary in order 
to secure uniformity of interpretation, since 
many organizations affected are interstate 
and a lack of uniformity in the application 
of the act would make it unworkable. Na- 
tional headquarters maintains Haison with 
all the national bodies interested in employ- 
ment. National headquarters under the new 
separation procedure, when in effect, will fur- 
ish the State headquarters with classified 
tallies of its Reemployment Committee men’s 
reports, 


5. State Headquarters 


ite headquarters of the Selective Service 
em selects and recommends the appoint- 
ment of tlfe Reemployment Committee men, 
inspects their activities, sees that those not 
functioning are replaced, and arranges for the 
appointment of additional Committee men in 
locality where the reemployment load 
Sitates it, the object being to have suffi- 
cient Committee men in each locality so that 
Called “Personnel Division” in the act; 
> changed to “Reemployment Division” 
void confusion with the personnel division 
ng in all Government departments, in- 
ng the Selective Service System itself. 


every veteran receives immediate and per- 
sonal attention to his needs. It transmits 
the Reemployment Committee men’s reports 
to national headquarters. The State clear- 
inghouse committee, when formed, will main- 
tain liaison with the State director in han- 
dling State-wide problems. The service of 
one officer, in whole or in part, and one full- 
time secretary should be adequate to handle 
the reemployment problems at the State level. 


6. Local Boards 


Local boards are the mailing addresses of 
the Reemployment Committee men attached 
to them, and local boards should refer only 
honorably discharged veterans who report to 
them to their Reemployment Committee men, 
The Reemployment Committee men should 
turn over to the local boards their records 
after final disposition of the cases. In case 
a Reemployment Committee man resigns, all 
his records should be turned over to the 
local board for transfer to his successor. Re- 
employment Committee men are entitled to 
local board stationery and have the franked 
mailing privileges of the Selective Service 
System. 


7. Reemployment Committee Men 


The Reemployment Committee men at- 
tached to each local board are the veterans’ 
personal representatives, agents, and advisers. 
They have direct responsibility to return 
veterans to old jobs, see that they are properly 
serviced by the Government agencies set up 
to help them, and report to their State 
headquarters the disposition of all such cases. 
They should be informed of the veterans’ 
reemployment rights as specified in section 8 
of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. They should report all 
reemployment cases with controversies that 
they cannot adjust to the clearinghouse 
committees, when formed, in their respective 
communities; maintain close liaison with 
them, and, until these committees are 
formed, report all such cases to their State 
headquarters as at present. They should 
refer all new placement cases to the vet- 
erans’ employment representatives of the 
United States Employment Service and follow 
up each case until satisfactory placement is 
accomplished. They should, through their 
community contacts, especially through the 
clearinghouse committee, make the organ- 
ized resources of the communities avail- 
able in replacing the veterans in civil life, 
particularly in creating preferential employ- 
ment opportunities for veterans and occupa- 
tional opportunities for the disabled. 

(c) State clearinghouse committees: 
State clearinghouse committees, now being 
formed, will consist initially of representa- 
tives from the organizations of the national 
committee. After the State clearinghouse 
committees are formed they will establish 
liaison with State headquarters of selective 
service and will organize the local clearing- 
house committees, which in turn will estab- 
lish liaison with all Government agencies at 
the local level. 

(ad) Local clearinghouse committees: Lo- 
cal clearinghouse committees are to be or- 
ganized in all the cities and towns of the 
Nation. These will consist of representatives 
of the national clearinghouse committee or- 
ganizations and such other groups as are 
available and in position to render assistance 
in the local communities. 

(e) Function of clearinghouse commit- 
tees: The function of the clearinghouse com- 

| mittees will be to handle, as community prob- 
lems, all reemployment cases that cannot be 
adjusted by the Reemployment Committee 
men and to make available the combined re- 
sources of the community in supporting the 
efforts of the Reemployment Committee men 
| and the United States Employment Service. 
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Il. Reemployment rights and benefits of the 
discharged men 


1. Application May Be Made at Any Local 
Board 


The discharged man may, at his own option, 
have his employment problems handled by a 
Reemployment Committee man attached to 
the local board at which he is registered (if he 
is a registrant) or by a Reemployment Com- 
mittee man attached to any other local board, 
if reference to the local board at which he is 
registered would be inconvenient. 


8. Cooperating Agencies 


Reemployment Committee men must main- 
tain personal contact with the local rep- 
resentatives of the several governmental agen- 
cies which are established to serve the re- 
turning veterans and be familiar with their 
functions. These agencies and their func- 
tions are as follows: 

(a) The Veterans’ Administration: This 
agency adjudicates pension claims of all hon- 
orably discharged persons who served in the 
active military or naval service after De- 
cember 7, 1941, and prior to the termina- 
tion of the present war. It provides, in 
service-connected cases, hospitalization, if 
necessary, and domiciliary care, disability 
pensions, and veccational rehabilitation of 
all types, such as shop, commerce, univer- 
sity, etc., and cooperates in eventual place- 
ment with the United States Employment 
Service. 

(b) The United States Employment Serv- 
ice: This agency operates under the War 
Manpower Commission and carries out the 
policies of the Commission in channelling 
employment to essential cccupations and 
handles the releases of those transferring 
from one occupation to another, with the 
exception of honorably discharged veterans 
who have the right to reemployment in their 
old jobs. 

(c) The Veterans’ Employment Service: 
This agency has a State employment rep- 
resentative appointed to supervise the Vet- 
erans’ Employment representatives attached 
to each local office of the United States 
Employment Service, through which the 
actual placements are made. They are re- 
sponsible for the employment interests of 
all veterans registered with the United States 
Employment Service, except those veterans 
who desire reemployment in their old jobs. 

(d) The Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Training Division of the Federal Security 
Agency: This agency, in connection with the 
State department of education in each State, 
operates vocational training in non-service- 
connected cases. It will assist in the train- 
ing and education of those men who must 
learn a new trade or profession before re- 
turning to a civilian occupation and who 
do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

(e) Red Cross: The home service of the 
American Red Cross in every community will 
assist veterans and their families in solving 
their personal problems. It is familiar with 
processing the necessary papers involved with 
the Veterans’ Administration, if this has not 
been done at the discharging point. 

(f) Civil Service Commission: The re- 
employment committeemen should inform 
any veteran who is seeking a Federal Civil 
Service position that he may obtain infor- 
mation regarding’ such positions at any post 
office or Civil Service office. 

(g) Army Emergency Relief: This agency 
will extend temporary financial relief to sol- 
diers and their dependents, including vet- 
erans discharged since September 16, 1940, 
in cases that cannot be taken care of by the 
Red Cross. They can be contacted through 
each service command. 

(h) United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wis.: This agency will undertake 
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to provide records of courses taken by mili- 
tary personnel while in service, for submis- 
sion to civilian educational institutions, em- 
ployers, and other properly interested agen- 
cies, and will, on application, give to military 
personnel and those recently discharged spe- 
cial examinations which will serve as a basis 
for the granting of academic credit by civilian 
schools and colleges. 


9. Clearinghouse Committees 


(a) Formation and organization: The Na- 
tional Clearinghouse Committee has been 
formed and is now organizing State and local 
clearinghouse committees. Fifteen national 
organizations constitute the National Clear- 
inghouse Committee. In most instances, 
State clearinghouse committees will contain 
most of the organizations represented on the 
national committee. The clearinghouse 
committees are autonomcus, and no Gov- 
ernment official is eligible for membership, ex- 
cept in ex officio liaison capacity as may be 
desired under certain local conditions. 

(b) National Clearinghouse Committee: 
The National Clearinghouse Committee con- 
sists of representatives from each of the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. 

American Legion. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Kiwanis International. 

Lions International. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 

National Exchange Club. 

National Grange. 

Railway Labor Executive Association—(in- 
yited—acceptance pending). 

Rotary International. 

United States Chamber of Commerce. 

United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


2. Assistance of Reemployment Committee 
Men 


The veteran with an honorable discharge 
has the right to the services of his Reemploy- 
mert Committee man in securing reinstate- 
ment in his old job or in assistance in secur- 
ing a new job through placing him in liaison 
with the Veterans’ Employment Service and 
United States Employment Service, and for 
assistance with the Veterans’ Administration, 


8. Veterans’ Administration Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Those persons who served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and prior to the termination of 
the present war and are honorably discharged 
therefrom, have the right to file an applica- 
tion with the Veterans’ Administration and 
are entitled to the following benefits, pro- 
vided the requirements of the law and regu- 
lations issued thereunder are met: (1) Hos- 
pitalization and: domiciliary care. *(2) Dis- 
ability pension. *(3) Vocational rehabilita- 
tion. The Reemployment Committee men 
will place such veterans in contact with the 
Veterans’ Administration. The home service 
of the American Red Cross is familiar with 
processing the necessary papers invoived. 


III. New procedure and report of separation 
WD AGO form 53 
(This new form should be in the field by 
anuary 1, 1944, and should eliminate 
duplication of efforts now occurring.) 
1. WD AGO Form 53 


The Adjutant General, working in con- 
junction with Selective Service, has developed 
and adopted a new report of separation 
Officially identified as WD AGO Form 53. The 


2In service-connected cases only. 
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servicing of seven forms and five letters has 
been eliminated and consolidated into the 
writing of this one simplified form by the 
discharging authority, six (6) copies being 
required, which will be a part of the Army’s 
basic discharge procedure. 


2. Disposition of WD AGO Form 53 


(a) Insurance notice: To Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. (To be ac- 
companied by Soldier’s Qualification Card 
WD AGO Form 20, when pension claim is 
made.) 

(b) Posting copy: To The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington, D. C. (Then to be 
transmitted to National Headquarters, Se- 
lective Service System.) 

(c) Board of registration copy: To State 
director of Selective Service for the State of 
registration; to be transmitted to the local 
board of registration. 

(ad) Reemployment Committee man copy: 
To the proper State Director of Selective Serv- 
ice for transmittal to the Reemployment 
Committee man at the address of employ- 
ment. (To be accompanied by Soldier’s 
Qualification Card WD AGO 20, when no pen- 
sion claim is made.) 

(e) Veterans’ employment representative 
copy: To the State veterans’ employment 
representative of the War Manpower Com- 
mission through the State director of selec- 
tive service for the State shown in item (d) 
above. 

(f) Soldier’s copy: Copy to be handed to 
the discharged soldier. This copy has the 
soldier’s duties, rights, and benefits printed 
on the back, and will serve as a certificate 
to identify the soldier with his Reemploy- 
ment Committee man, his veterans’ employ- 
ment representative (whether or not they 
have received their respective copies); also 
with the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and shows that he is entitled to a 
veteran's rights, such as registering as a 
veteran with the United States Employment 
Service. 

3. Medical Information 

Diagnosis is on copy for local hoard of 
registration. (This is confidential.) tate- 
ment of employment handicap is on the 
forms for the Reemployment Committee man 
and veterans’ employment representative. 
This information is not on the veteran’s copy. 


IV. Disposition and use of Reemployment 
Committee man’s copy of Report of Separa- 
tion (WD AGO Form 53) 


1. Reemployment Committee Man’s Use of 
WD AGO Form 53 


The Report of Separation, WD AGO Form 
58, and Soldier’s Qualification Card, WD 
AGO Form 20, should be retained by the 
Reemployment Committee man for future 
reference in the event the veteran concerned 
requires further assistance. The disposition 
of the case should be noted on the form, 
including referrals made, together with dates 
and other pertinent information. Every 
effort should be made by the Reemployment 
Committee man to make personal contact 
with the veteran for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether assistance of any kind is 
required. Information will be forwarded 
later regarding special contact service that 
will be made available through the clearing- 
house committee as they are formed. In 
cases where the veteran reports to a Reem- 
ployment Committee man before the Report 
of Separation on the man concerned is re- 


ceived, the Reemployment Committee man, 


will accept the soldier’s copy as evidence of 
the veteran's rights to consideration. 


2. Reports by Reemployment Committee Man 

The Reemployment Committee man will 
forward all reports on disposition of Cases 
through State headquarters to national 
headquarters, These reports on disposition 
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of cases will be made as at present, pending 
the issuance of a new form to be used for 
this purpose. Reports should be made as 
soon as possible, and in no case should they 
be delayed beyond 30 days from receipt of 
Report of Separation. 


8. Final Disposition of Records 


In all closed cases, WD AGO Forms 53 and 
20 should be deposited with the local boards 
to be held separately by them. 

For the Director: 

LEwis SANDERS, 
Colonel, Field Artillery, 
Chief, Reemployment Division. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C. 
To each soldier and sailor about to return to 
civil life: 

For your benefit the Government is glad 
to give you the following information. Sec- 
tion 8 of the Selective Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, provides that the Government will 
render aid in the replacement in their former 
positions, or in securing positions for, men 
who have satisfactorily completed their mili- 
tary or naval service. The carrying out of 
these provisions of the act is made a part of 
the responsibility of the Director of Selective 
Service, and a Reemployment Division in the 
Setective Service System has been set up to 
make this part of the act effective. 

Attached to each local board in the United 
States are one or more Reemployment Com- 
mittee men who are to act as your personal 
representatives in your home community and 
aid you in reestablishing yourself upon dis- 
charge whether you entered the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard as a volunteer 
or selected man. 

There are several Government agencies also 
involved in aiding you and the reemployment 
committeeman cooperates with them all and 
will act with them on your behalf when you 
report to him through your local board on 
your return to your home community. These 
agencies and their functions for your benefit 
are as foHows: 

1. The American Red Cross is the official 
medium of communication between the 
people of the United States and the Army 
and Navy. Field Directors at Army and Navy 
camps and hospitals, and chapters in each 
home community assist servicemen and 
veterans and their families in solving their 
personal and family problems; arrange tem- 
porary financial assistance when required; 
and help in filing and presenting claims for 
pensions and other Government benefits. 

2. The Federal Security Agency, whose Re- 
habilitation and Vocational Training Division 
operated by the State department of educa- 
tion, provides for the employment adjust- 
ment of physically impaired persons. 

8. The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
hospitals for the care of men incapable of 
being rehabilitated to reenter civil life, and 
provides them with artificial limbs or other 
appliances, if needed, and handles their pen- 
sion claims. 

4. The United States Employment Service 
has special veteran placement representatives 
at all offices and maintains contact with em- 
ployers and their specific needs. 

Your agents then for information and help 
are: ° 

(a) The Red Cross. While in the hospital 
maintain contact with their representative 
or their camp representative if you are re- 
turned to your unit for discharge. 

(b) The local Reemployment Committee 
man. Upon your discharge and arrival at the 
place to which you go, you should establish 
communication with the Reemployment 
Committee man attached to the nearest local 
board and with the local Red Cross chapter. 

Keep your contacts with them and let them 
know where you are. 

Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director. 
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Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, the distinguished and able 
ranking member of my committee, who 
is always cooperative and helpful. 

Mr. THOMASON. Referring again to 
the unfair and unjust criticism and 
aspersions made by our friend; the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr,. PLogser], I 
believe I voice the sentiment of the entire 
membership of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, and I know that 
I voice my own sentiment, when I say 
that, although there have been times 
when I have violently disagreed with the 
chairman of the committee, yet I will say 
this for him, that I have never doubted, 
and so far as I know no man on the com- 
mittee ever doubted his patriotism, his 
integrity, his industry, or his interest, 
not only in his own constituents, but in 
the welfare of the country. But the 
gentleman from Missouri went further 
and reflected upon the committee and 
every member of it, including his Repub- 
lican colleagues. As I construe his state- 
ment, it not only covered the members 
of the majority side, but likewise the 
members of the minority side. So for 
the benefit of the Recorp I would like to 
make this statement, and I am sure no 
member of the minority side present— 
and I see several on the floor—will take 
issue with what Iam about to say. If I 
do not truthfuily state their feelings, I 
pause for correction. That is, that 
there has never been a time since we 
were threatened with war, and even be- 
fore war was declared, when the Secre- 
tary of War, and especially the Chief of 
Staff, General Marshall, has ever called 
on your committee that they have not 
had prompt and favorable actior from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
that without regard to any politics or 
partisanship. 

If I had the time—and I do not want 
to consume the time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky—I could mention a long 
list of bills from our committee that are 
now the law, beginning from the time 
when we amended the National Defense 
Act and took the ceiling off the size of 
the Army; when we authorized an ade- 
quate and efficient air force; when we 
Said we would have selective service on 
a fair and democratic basis; and later 
when we said we would extend that for 
another year; and later when we said we 
would have a soldiers and sailors relief 
act; and still later when we said we 
would have an allowance and allotment 
act. Only recently we pasesd the so- 
called fathers draft bill, and now we are 
working every day to report a mustering- 
out bilil. 

I repeat, and if I am wrong I invite 
criticism from my friends who have al- 
ready had something to say, like the dis- 
tinguished and able Member from In- 
diana [Mr. Harness] and my good friend 
he gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Etston], 
and others here on the fioor, who belong 
to the same party as the gentleman from 
Missouri. Your committee day in and 
day out, with the exception of Sundays 
and holidays, either the whole committee 
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or some of its subcommittees, have been 
working in a supreme effort to win this 
war as quickly as possible and get our 
boys back home. The majority side and 
the minority side, all of us, are patriotic 
citizens, and many of us, including my- 
self, with boys overseas, and I wonder if 
my young friend from Missouri does not 
think we also have a stake in this war. 
We want to win this war. I, too, want my 
son and son-in-law back in this country 
in peaceful pursuits as soon as possible. 
We want to back up General Marshall. 
I will say that I have seen the chairman, 
when I thought he was a little impulsive, 
but I never saw him run from a fight. 
I just want to say I have disagreed with 
him pretty strongly sometimes and some 
of my friends on this floor have also, but 
I never questioned his industry, or his 
integrity, or his patriotism, or his inter- 
est in the welfare of the soldiers of this 
country. There has certainly never been 
any straddling on his part, although 
sometimes he just about busted up the 
committee, but, nevertheless, on the final 
wind-up we got action and I see my good 
Republican friend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Etston] approving my re- 
marks. I am sure I voice the sentiments 
of the whole committee when I say he has 
been right on the job every day for the 
welfare of the Nation and of the Army 
and of the soldiers, although sometimes, 
like all of us, he has made mistakes be- 


_ cause he is human. 


I would like to yield to my friend from 
Ohio, although the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has the floor. I do not see the 
ranking Republican member, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ANpREws], nor 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHort], nor the very able 
member on the Republican side, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Arenps], but I 
am sure they will confirm my statement 
and agree with me that there is no poli- 
tics in our committee. Our business and 
duty is to provide necessary legislation 
for the winning of the war, and that we 
have done. Frankly, I think our col- 
league from Missouri was striking below 
the belt. 

Mr. MAY. I am profoundly grateful 
to my colleague the gentleman from 
Texas for the fine tribute he pays not 
only to our fine Committee on Military 
Affairs, but to me as its chairman, and 
let me add that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomason] sits at my right 
hand on the committee as the majority 
ranking member, and if there ever was a 
real right-hand man in the whole wide 
world he surely fills the bill. He is pa- 
tient, tolerant, forbearing, and always 
loyal and devoted to duty and to me as 
chairman. I can with utmost faith and 
confidence always turn to him for sound 
advice, and he is generous and very help- 
ful. 

Now, as a final word, let me suggest 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PLoESER], if he has not read it, that 
Christ once rebuked an accuser with these 
words, “Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from South Dakota [Mr. Munopr!] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
yield, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield briefly. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
intended to ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 minutes prior to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munort], if it were agreeable to 
the gentleman and the others who had 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BonnNER). There are 65 minutes of pre- 
vious special orders now pending. 

Mr. PLOESER. May I say for the 
benefit of the Chair, I would appreciate 
it, if the Chair would put the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is 
hardly fair to those who have special 
orders already granted. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 min- 
utes, prior to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Dakota has been 


recognized. If he cares to yield to the 
gentleman—— 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 


the right to object, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLorser], has had plenty 
of time to speak and has spoken repeat- 
edly. I have 20 minutes following the 
gentleman from South Dakota, in which 
I want to speak on the Bill of Rights. 
Today is the one hundred and fifty- 
second anniversary of the adoption of 
that Bill of Rights. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield briefly. 

Mr. PLOESER. Long enough for me 
to say that after I had asked unanimous 
consent for the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. May] to speak for an addi- 
tional 15 minutes, the gentleman saw fit 
never to yield beyond that point. He 
yielded to others to try to build up a 
case, which is clear in the record. 

These considerations have all come 
about since November 11, since the pres- 
sure has been put on to try to bring ac- 
tion. For 2 years there has been delay. 
The Recorp of December 6 gives you 14 
more cases that you can ask General 
Hines to answer and also ask him why he 
did not read my address of November 11 
in its entirety so that he would not have 
been obliged, and there would not be 
any necessity for him, to waste his time 
writing such a letter. 

I thank the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not at the moment. I 
want to tall about an altogether dif- 
ferent subject and my time is limited. 
HOW TO STOP A GWIBIT: JOIN THE A. A. F. E. G, 


Mr. Speaker, I take the floor this aft- 
ernoon to call to the attention of the 
country and the Congress the organiza- 
tion of a new association for the ad- 
vancement of American ideals and in- 
terests. It will be known for short as 
the A. A. F. E. G., but after the true New 
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Deal manner, these initials are to desig- 
nate the full name of the order which is 
the American Association for Eliminat- 
ing Gwibits. 

We have heard much in this Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, about the bungling of bu- 
reaucrats. Mail from our constituents 
is replete with complaints and criti- 
cisms about the inefficient and often ar- 
rogant manner in which New Deal bu- 
reaucrats order private citizens around, 
hamstring their activities, and circum- 
scribe what have always been considered 
their American rights and liberties. 

I feel that today, which is Bill of 
Rights Day, it is especially appropriate 
that we discuss the matter I have in 
mind. The vast growth of big govern- 
ment in Washington—much of it tak- 
ing place long before the war in Europe, 


to say nothing of the date of our en-- 


trance into it—has, to an unprecedented 
state, put the Government into business 
and pushed political appointees into the 
private offices and individual homes of 
this Republic. As a result, bureaucracy 
has reached a magnitude and become a 
menace in this country far beyond that 
of any previous era in our national 
history. 

The land of the free and the home of 
the brave is still emphatically the home 
of the brave but, unless brave men de- 
vote themselves to the task of restoring 
Government to the people, it may not 
much longer be the home of the free. 

Prominent among the forces which are 
fettering freedom in this country, Mr. 
Speaker, is the all-American “gwibit.” 
Just as the termite destroys the founda- 
tions of Government buildings, so the 
“gwibit” destroys the fundamentals of 
Government institutions. Slowly but 
surely our strength is being sapped and 
our future impaired by a galaxy of “gwib- 
its” whose resistance to progress is only 
excelled by their proclivities for pro- 
crastination. 

Before defining a “gwibit” as the white- 
colored wanton which he is, however, 
permit me to emphasize that not all bu- 
reaucrats are “gwibits.” ‘There are both 
good and bad bureaucrats, Mr. Speaker. 
Many career public servants both in and 
out of the civil service are able and de- 
voted officials and workers with a zest 
for their job and a zeal for their country. 
Such honest and helpful public servants 
are as essential to good government as 
taxes and statutes and they are entitled 
to general respect and generous recom- 
pense. The “gwibit” is, in fact, as dis- 
tasteful and damaging to the good bu- 
reaucrat as he is to the patriotic private 
citizen. 

ALL NEOCRATS ARE “GWIBITS” 


One of the fundamental reasons why 
New Deal bureaucracy functions so badly 
and serves so poorly is the fact that un- 
der the present administration the trend 
has been away from old-line, experi- 
enced, faithful bureaucrats and toward 
a new type of political appointee some- 
times described as a neocrat. Webster’s 
dictionary defines a neocracy as gov- 
ernment by new and inexperienced of- 
ficials, or as “upstart rule.” It is from 
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the ranks of the neocrats, therefore, that 
the “gwibits” are recruited and while not 
all “gwibits’” are neocrats, it is almost 
correct to say that all neocrats are “gwib- 
its.” They seldom if ever, at least, are 
more distantly related to “gwibits” than 
the relationship of leader and follower or 
payer and payee. Thus, they are sort 
of second political cousins at best, and 
at worst—which is usually the status 
quo—they become as identical as Sia- 
mese twins. 

There is room in the American Associ- 
ation for Eliminating Gwibits, however, 
to include essential Government em- 
ployees and busy, useful bureaucrats, 
just as there is room to include all citi- 
zens, both public and private, who be- 
lieve in government of, for, and by the 
people and who want to do something to 
make it work. 

HOW CAN YOU TELL A “GWIBIT” WHEN YOU SEE 
ONE? 


What then, Mr. Speaker, is a “gwibit’’? 
How can you identify one? First of all, 
a “gwibit” is a bureaucrat who “nos” a 
good idea when he sees one. But there 
are other ways, too, in which you can 
identify a “gwibit.” 

WHAT IS A “GWIBIT’’? 

A “gwibit” is two parts cold water, 
fastened to the backbone of an angle 
worm by a lot of red tape. 

He knows it cannot be done, and has 
the “no how” to see that nobody does it. 

He knows ai least one word in every 
language, but it always translates into 
Can 

He thinks that a monkey wrench is 
something to throw, a buck is something 
to pass, and that an Ethiopian is an 
integral part of every wood pile. 

He believes that responsibility is just 
another name for smallpox and treats 
it accordingly. 

A “gwibit” does not hibernate like a 
bear, He just gets on the Government 
pay roll and maintains low visibility all- 
year round. 

Hand an idea to a “gwibit’” and you 
would think he had picked up a time 
bomb. First he soaks it thoroughly for 
48 hours to be sure it has stopped ticking. 
Then he gingerly tosses it out the win- 
dow, hopping it will land in somebody’s 
back yard. 

Recently a couple of “gwibits” para- 
phrased an old song.: The title is, “Praise 
the Lord, and Pass the Inhibitions.” 

Give a “gwibit” enough rope and he is 
sure to hogtie something. 

The first American “gwibit” on record 
was in Massachusetts. He got the ordi- 
nance passed in 1680 making illegal that 
new fangled contraption, a bathtub. 

The “gwibits” are really trying to win 
the war in their own way. They have 
made so many so-called gwibit contribu- 
tions, such as court-martialing General 


Billy Mitchell for sinking a battleship 


with a plane. 
HISTORICAL GWIBITZING . 
Patrick Henry: “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” 
Gwibit: “Your request will be for- 
warded through appropriate channels 
and you will be notified of the decision 
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in due course. However, it is suggestcq 
you propose several other alternatives 
since the categories you mention may 
already be supplied.” 

General Warren: “Don’t shoot unti! 
you see the whites of their eyes.” 

Gwibit: “No such command is in mili. 
tary parlance and is impossible. Inter- 

retation must be made by ranking 
oculist.” 

Farragut: “Full speed ahead, damn the 
torpedoes.” 

Gwibit: “We must caution you never to 
use full speed especially in forward mo- 
tion. As for damning the torpedoes, that 
is out of your jurisdiction, since it is the 
function of War Information.” 

Major Deveraux: “Send us more Japs.” 

Gwibit: “If you will fill out a request in 
triplicate and present it accompanied 
with documentary evidence proving that 
your supply has been entirely exhausted 
it will be given consideration providing 
it is initialed by the Immigration Au- 
thority, the Collector of Customs, and the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
signed.” 

P. S.: In case you still have not figured 
it out—Guild of Washington Incompe- 
tent Bureaucratic Idea Throatcutters. 

Caution: A gwibitzer is not to be con- 
fused with a kibitzer; the latter merely 
stands on the side lines and watches 
while the former sits in the path of prog- 
ress and trips those who would traverse 
it. 


GUILD OF WASHINGTON INCOMPETENT BUREAU- 


CRATIC IDEA THROATCUTTERS 

Mr. Speaker, from the foregoing it 
should be apparent to all that the 
Guild of Washington Incompetent Bu- 
reaucratic Idea Throatcutters—which 
translated into abbreviated New Deal 
vernacular is shortened into “gwibit’—is 
a force against freedom and a brake 
against progress which must be elimi- 
nated if this Republic is to function as 
intended by its founding fathers. How- 
ever, all congental and constant “gwi- 
bits” are members of the guild to which, 
however, they pay only passive loyalty 
since being active in anything is consid- 
ered anathema by all members of this 
futile fraternity. 

The time has now come to be on with 
the job of “gwibit” eliminating. Any cit- 
izen in private or public life who takes 
the initiative in proposing that an in- 
dividual, community, or State refrain 
from asking the Federal Government to 
do for him, it, or them, anything which 
can be done without the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government is helping to eliminate 
“gwibits.” 

“Gwibits” grow when citizens delegate 
to the Federal Government responsibili- 
ties and tasks which might better be han- 
died locally. In fact, “gwibits,” like gui- 
nea pigs, grow and multiply without the 
necessity of outside encouragement. I: 
is doubly unfortunate, therefore, that the 
liquid-eyed largess of the New Deal has 
provided “gwibits” with such unprece- 
dented and unparalleled encouragement. 
However, by refraining from delegating 
to the Big Government in Washington 
powers, authorities, tasks, responsibili- 
ties, duties, privileges, jobs, assignments, 
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regulations, and rights which can better 
be handled elsewhere, private citizens 
can help prevent the growth of a scourge 
of New Deal “gwibits” which otherwise 
will devitalize free government in Wash- 
ineton like a flock of grasshoppers de- 
youring a wheat field in Kansas, 
“PENCIL PACKING PAPA” 
rrom the financial point of view, how- 
r. the menace of the “gwibit” is not so 
much from the standpoint of the amount 
of the people’s money which he secures 
as calary as it is the vast amounts of the 
people’s money which he spends as agent 
for the Government. Thus, a Govern- 
“owibit” is in reality one of the 
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ment 
world’s most costly luxuries, I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that some day a songwriter 


will write a song entitied, “Pencil Pack- 
ing Papa, Lay That Checkbook Down.” 
I am sure its popularity would be tre- 
mendous, and if its efficacy is even frac- 
tional, it should outsell and outsing 
the original song from which it would be 
peraphrased. 

Slowly but surely, we Americans are 
learning the awful axiom that when we 
ask the New Deal Washington to do 
something for us, it winds up by doing 
something to us. And the “do-gooder” 
who pushes the prod and sets the hook 
nincty-nine times out of a hundred is a 
congenital “gwibit” whose main goal in 
life is to hang onto his job. 

A “gwibit” never gets very far on his 
own power and tries never to become 
separated from the source of his pay 
check. He thrives on what he is given 
and manages to give perpetual life to as- 
signments to which he is attached. He 
seldom attacks new lines of endeavor not 
delegated to him, as that requires an ex- 
hibition of initiative which in the ethics 
of a “gwibit” is tantamount to treason to 
his tribe. Therefore, while it is difficult 
to decrease the “gwibits” which we have, 
it is possible to prevent their increase by 
abstaining from following the inviting 
impulse to transfer to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the correction of problems 
which we can locally solve. It follows 
that the best place to kill a “gwibit” is 
close to home, and the most effective way 
to stop him from gwibitizing is before he 
gets going. 

Only citizens who will pledge them- 
Selves to take some action in some way 
to stop the bad American habit of ask- 
ing Washington to do for them what they 
should do for themselves are eligibie for 
membership in the American Association 
for Eliminating Gwibits. George Poin- 
dexter, of Stepney, Conn.., is the president 
of the association; the gentleman from 
South Dakota now addressing you is the 
secretary. We have no treasurer be- 
cause, unless we succeed in eliminating 
“gwibits,” we shall soon all be without 
money anyhow, and if we get the job 
cone, energetic Americans will once again 
he come able to earn and save their own 
independence without benefit of Govern- 
ment hand-out or organizational fee. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MUNDT, I yield, 





Mr. LANDIS. I would like to give 
you a few definitions that I have heard 
around Washington of a bureaucrat. 

First. A person who takes a 10-page 
memo to say “No.” 

Second. The original “too little and 
too late” man. 

Third. A lawmaker who is not elected 
and therefore is not responsible for his 
acts. 

Fourth. A person who would rather 
plan to plan than plan. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if 
those definitions of a bureaucrat would 
classify him as a “gwibit’’? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. I would say they 
would almost make such bureaucrats 
charter members of the “gwibit” organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague [Mr. 
WEICHEL], at the conclusion of the last 
special order, may have 3 minutes in 
which to address the House, with the 
right to revise and extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Zim- 
MERMAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxrn] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the one hundred and fifty-second anni- 
versary of one of the greatest events in 
the history of mankind, the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights, which is contained in 
the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

At the risk of being tedious, Iam going 
to take these amendments up and dis- 
cuss them in detail, but, first, let me say 
that when the Constitution of the United 
States was written in 1787, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the greatest political philosopher 
of that day, was in France as our Min- 
ister to that country. When he returned 
he called attention to the fact that the 
Constitution was incomplete, that, while 
it provided for a central government, 
it did not take care of the rights of hu- 
man beings for which mankind had been 
struggling for more than 2,000 years. He 
made them agree that before the Consti- 
tution was adopted these 10 amendments 
should be approved and become a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

As I said the other day, these first 10 
amendments constitute the “ten com- 
mandments” of American freedom. 
While we are talking of freedom for the 
other peoples of the world, we unfortu- 
nately have a communistic element in 
this country that would destroy that 
sacred document and wipe out that free- 
dom that has been gained as Jefferson 
said by so much suffering, so much 
blood, and so much toil, through years 
and years of struggle, revolution, and 
reformation.- It is the ark of the cove- 
nant of freedom and today we find peo- 
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ple throughout this country who are 
flouting it and who would wipe it from 
existence. When they do, -American 
liberty as you and I know it, will have 
disappeared. 

Amendment No. 1 provides: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


There is where the separation of 
church and state comes in, that enables 
you and me and every other American 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. That could not 
be done in the Old World at that time, 
and in some of the countries of the Old 
World it cannot be done now. We have 
had a great many religious rows in this 
country since that amendment was 
adopted, but there is not an instance on 
record that I have ever found where any- 
body had the audacity to enter a place 
of worship and try to break it up. 

Freedom of speech and the freedom of 
the press are being challenged today. 
When they are gone, free government will 
have taken its flight and liberty will have 
gone down top the dust and perished 
among its worshippers. Nothing is 
more sacred, or more important, to the 
American people than free speech and a 
free press. 

The second amendment provides: 

A well regulated militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms, shall not 
be infringed. 


It is useless for me to comment on the 
value that amendment has been to the 
American people and the value it may be 
in years to come, because when you dis- 
arm a people, the weakest tyrant on 
earth may dominate the most populous 
country. 

The third amendment provides: 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quar- 
tered in ‘any house without the consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war but in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law. 


The people of the Old World up to that 
time, with a few shining exceptions, 
never had the benefit of such protection. 
It has been followed in a great many in- 
stances, but not in all countries. It has 
been carried out to the letter so far as 
the United States of America is con- 
cerned. 

Amendment No. 4: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

That is a freedom that had not existed 
in the Old World. When the Bastille fell 
one man had been in there 35 years. 
When told to go home, he said: “Home? 
What are you talking about?” He had 
been there so long without trial that he 
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had even forgotten where he lived, al- 
though he had been a prosperous and in- 
fluential young man when he was cast 
into prison. 

The fifth amendment provides: 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamrous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land of 
naval forces, or in the militia, when in serv- 
ice in time of war or public danger; nor shall 
any person be subject for the same offense to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself; nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation. 


This is probably the cornerstone of 
American liberty. We lawyers know 
what it means when we say a Man can- 
not be twice put into jeopardy for the 
same offense. When a man is tried in 
a court of law before a judge or jury 
and a verdict of not guilty is rendered, 
he can never be arrested again on that 
charge or be put in jeopardy again for 
that offense. That was not true, and 
is not true today, in many countries of 
the world. 

Nor shall he be deprived of life, liberty, 
and property without due process of law. 


In other words, you cannot go out 
and seize a man’s property, deprive him 
of life or liberty, without due process of 
law; that is, without taking that legal 
procedure established in this country 
that guarantees him a fair and impar- 
tial trial. 

Nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 


Our State constitution in Mississippi 
has a beneficent addition to that lan- 
guage. It provides that private prop- 
erty shall not be taken or injured for 
public use without. just compensation. 

Today when we see the governments of 
the world broken down, with fascism, 
communism, shintoism, and every other 
“ism” disturbing the minds of the people 
of the world, we turn back to this Bill of 
Rights, this ark of the covenant, if you 
please, that has protected us through- 
out the years of its existence, through- 
out the life of this Republic. 

I am speaking as a southern Demo- 
crat, I am speaking as a man who has 
always stood for the Democratic Party, 
and I do not propose to have any bunch 
of crackpots run me out of that party. 
But there are some things taking place 
in this country that violate that part 
of the Bill of Rights in a most danger- 
ous, a most unnecessary, and a most 
inexcusable manner. 

There hav been set up, by Executive 
order, what they call the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee that is going 
throughout the country trying to force 
private enterprise to comply with regu- 
lations that cannot be enforced. Right 
today they are also trying to make the 
railroads and railroad brotherhoods of 
the South adopt a policy of Negro 
equality. 

It is a hard matter to discuss this 
issue on the flocr of the House without 
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discussing the racial issue. If I men- 
tion the word “Jew” I am excoriated by 
a certain element that the better ele- 
ment of Jews despise, who are advocat- 
ing communism from one end of the 
country to the other. When I mention 
the Negro, although I am one of the 
best friends he ever had, an infinitely 
better friend of his than any flannel- 
mouthed Communist who has tried to 
use him to stir up racial trouble, I am 
accused of race prejudice. These Com- 
munists are using the Negro as a smoke 
screen. They are not only making it 
impossible for themselves to live in this 
country after this war is over but they 
are destroying the Nesro’s hope for 
happiness and prosperity among the 
best friends he ever had on the face of 
the earth, and that is the white people 
of the Southern States. 

I know we of the South have been ac- 
cused of being unkind to the Negro. I 
know that we have been misrepresented 
throughout the country on this subject, 
but as the grandson of a slave holder, 
I want to say that no people under the 
shining sun ever did more for one race 
than the white people of the South has 
done for the Negro. If you will let him 
alone, if these Communist elements will 
let him alone, he will be able to make a 
living in that country throughout all the 
years that are to come, and to live in 
peace and harmony with the white peo- 
ple around him, 

But this Fair Employment Practices 
Committee and this War Labor Relations 
Board are today trying to force the white 
people—white women, if you please— 
working for the Western Electric Co. in 
Baltimore to use the same washrooms 
and the same toilet facilities as the Ne- 
groes do. They are doing the Negroes 
more harm than anything else has since 
the days of reconstruction. We have 
lived with them for 330 years. 

Mr. Speaker, we never reduced the 
Negro to slavery. We elevated him from 
the position of savage to that of servant. 
Throughout uncounted centuries he 
roamed through the wilds of Africa, one 
of the richest countries in all the world, 
and never developed the art of agricul- 
ture to the extent of making his living 
out of the ground. For countless cen- 
turies he trod the soil of his native land, 
with diamonds beneath his feet, and 
never dreamed of the theory of values. 
He bowed beneath his master’s whip at 
the building of the pyramids and watched 
succeeding civilizations rise and fall, and 
all he ever learned was to construct a 
rude shelter of bark and grass to protect 
him from the beating rays of a tropical 
sun. He saw the dawn of civilization and 
watched the pageant of the centuries 
pass without so much as manifesting a 
desire to participate in progress; until 
we brought him to this country, taught 
him the rudiments of civilization, and 
showed him the light of Christianity 
through the unfortunate instrumentality 
of slavery—unfortunate for the white 
man, but fortunate for the Negro. Be- 
cause human slavery has been the great- 
est curse the South ever had, yet the 
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greatest blessing the Negro had ever 
known up to that time. We are all glaq 
it is gone, never to return. 

Since the War between the States 
throughout the South, the Negroes have 
been able to live and enjoy peace and 
protection which the Communisits are 
destroying for him. 

Now they are demanding that every 
private enterprise employ Negroes and 
promote them, whether it wants them 
or not. Who is behind all this? It is 
these communistic elements I am refer- 
ring to. They are creating dissension 
that will destroy his chance for happiness 
and a livelihood in the years to come. 
Then where will he go? Are your north- 
ern cities prepared to take care of him? 

There are only four possible solutions 
of the race question. One of them 
would be the extermination of one race 
or the other. That is not to ke contem- 
plated. Another one would be deporta- 
tion, which is out of the question. An- 
other one would be amalgamation, to 
send the country down to become a mis- 
erable mass of amalgamated, degenerate 
humanity. That is unthinkable. The 
only one left is segregation, the one that 
the South has followed successfully for 
more than 300 years. Yet this F. E. P.c. 
is trying, without authority of law, with- 
out any right whatever, to destroy that 
policy and destroy what we are trying 
to do. 

They are destroying, as I said, the 
Negro’s hope for future happiness, and 
in time of war, when every white home 
in the South has somebody in the service, 
when our boys are shedding their blood 
upon every battlefield for America and 
America’s instituvions, they issue these 
orders and stir up racial resentment, 
racial hatred, and race trouble through- 
out the South, and also in many of the 
Northern States. You had a taste of it 
in Harlem and in Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Speaker, this attempt to take over 
the election machinery of the States is 
another violation of the Constitution, as 
well as the Bill of Rights. We cannot 
carry freedom to the people of the rest 
of the world, if we permit these safe- 
guards of our own liberty to be destroyed. 

And what if it is destroyed?’ What 
will take its place? Let me read you the 
words of one of the great statesmen of a 
hundred years ago, Daniel Webster, who 
said: - 


Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it: 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. 

It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its loft) 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all coveréd by the dust of the vallcy. 
All these may be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

Who shall rear again the well-proportioned 
columns of constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful arcii- 
tecture which unites national sovereign'y 
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State rights, individual security, and 
piic prosperity? 
if these columns fall, they will be 
roised not again. Like the Colosseum and 
. Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
rnful and a melancholy immortality. 
erer tears, however, will flow over them 
than were ever shed over the monuments of 
Roman or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of con- 
tutional American liberty. 


God protect America from enemies 
sithout; God save America from those 
ments that would destroy it from 
within. 


~ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
ne of the gentleman from Mississippi 
1as expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
nanimous consent to extend my own 


Mr. 


remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article by Blair Moody, ace 
reporter of the Detroit News, in his reg- 
ular column, the Lowdown on Washing- 
ton, captioned, “How about Congress’ 
alibis on inflation?” The article is un- 


answerable and therefore unchallenge- 
able. I ask that it be included in toto, 
notwithstanding the fact that it may 
thtly exceed the maximum of two 


>» SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
ibjection to the request of the gentle- 
1 from Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


“Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be granted 
leave of absence indefinitely, on the ad- 
vice of the House physician. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objec.ion to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
nan from Wisconsin (Mr. Murray] is 

snized for 30 minutes. 
FOOD SUBSIDIES 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
aker, the two schools of thought— 
one of which believes that the American 
consumer can be best protected by 
lly a price approach, and the other, 

ch believes that the American con- 
mer is best protected by an ample food- 
on program—seem to be at odds 
much as ever. The reasons these 

; do not see more eye to eye are: 
F the improper use of supposedly re- 


ow 


uct 






eaus and spokesmen; and, second, the 
Cheap political tricks which are being 
used to inject the issue into future po- 
calcampaigns. The only time we hear 
pout inflation is when the low-income 
roups are involved or when the Ameri- 
can farmer is in the picture. 
As an example of the use of supposedly 
reliable information from a Federal 
reau, I wish at this time to call your 
attention to the table in the Recorp of 
November 29, page 10068. It is as fol- 
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Net cash income above expenses of typical commercial family-operated farms 
1935-39 TO 1842 AND 1943 





—— 



































, | Dollars | Farm ret cash income 
increased | ae Sc 4 
$3 income, | 
Type of farm Location 1942 over | | 
average | lf 39 1940} 1¢42 
1935-39 | 
. | 
1, Wheat farms ___.. ileal * ...-| Winter wheat area__- 1, 990 $1, 670 690 
2. Wheat, grain sorghum, livestock._.__...___.} a i an Ba 1, 700 1, 600 4, G6 
| CO Sea a CE | 1, 800 | 2, 100 | CO 
4. Hog-beef breeding, fatteniag._- a = 1, 300 1,290 | 
5. Wheat, corn, livestock.....................] Winter wheat area 1, 400 1, 260 
a a = 1, 090 839 2, 421 
(3. . > KATE Ee eet .| Wisconsin ___- : 1,110 1, 270 i " 
Rr ee ee .-.| New York..... C60 1, 200 32, ( 
9. Flue-cured tobacco... AC GEOR S00 740 l 
10, Texas black waxy prairie... .- 7 Cotton area £00 FOO * 
11. Georgia 2-mule_.._.......--. te ctentsshe divi | 300 530 (48 
12. Mississippi Delta 2-mule___.-- Fi re | 500 246 1 
Pe, EE ee Ae Dideddieiuditeas 200 00 ) 
INFORMATION ON 1943 SO FAR AS AVAILABLE 
——_—— Pena a = 
1, Wheat farms =e ‘ ...----e---| Winter wheat area... $4,800 | $1,990 $1, 670 | a7 
2. Wheat, grain sorghum, livestock__.......-- dra Oils achsiaiateathipeaiacalatons | 4, 539 1, 700 1, 598 f 
3. Wheat, corn, livestock...................-. eet 3, 220 1, 400 1, 260 4,( 


1 Preliminary. 
21943, 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Nov. 5, 1943, 


I wish to say at this time that this table 
may meet one’s approval if it is properly | 
explained, but the table is not properly | 
explained by the Government bureau 
which issued it. It is wrong to lead the 
consumer groups to believe that the 
farmers are receiving the net incomes 
which are shown in this table unless it is 
carefully explained. This causes dis- 
unity. It harms the war-food program. 
When I saw this table, I noted what it 
said regarding the Wisconsin dairy farms 
and felt it must be wrong. It happens 
that I had a report of the Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Cooperative in my files, which is as | 
follows: 


of the communities, for that matter, are 
very directly affected by the price of this 
10 pounds of butterfat produced on these 
farms each day. 

What justification is there for all this 
talk about the large farmers being the 
ones that oppose roll-back subsidies? 

You should also note that this one 
co-op handled 1,000,000,000 of the 98,- 
000,000,000 pounds of milk that found its 
way into the commercial dairy channels 
of the Nation this last year. 

With this information in mind, I called 
the office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and asked for Dr. Tolley, the 
chief of the B. A. E. I was referred to 
Mr. O. V. Wells, as Dr. Tolley was not 
| in. Mr. Wells asked that I wait until 

Dr. Tolley returned to the city before 

making any comment upon this table, 


Production and number of producers by 
months, 1942-43 








Milk 














j 
- pro. | Daily au 
Total pro ae ducers, weeng } which I agreed to do and which I have 
duetion, | “hyo. | monthly Pion done. On December 7, I received the 
1942-43 | ducers eee 1 ae following letter from Mr. Wells: 
patron | "™ Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT 
ee ee ee eS. OF AGRICULTURE, 

1942 | BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
eid aust. 1. oon v I ounds Washington, D. C., December 6, 1943. 
Se +3 684 GR? iveor | @ 352, oop 9 | Hon. Rew FP. Murray, 

November....- 70, 023,837 | 31,577 | 6,049 201. ¢ House of Representatives. 
December-...- | 79,178,962 | 11,517 6, 87 221.8 DEAR Mr. Murray: Reference is made to 
= } | our telephone conversation of last week con- 

— ] | | cerning incomes of Wisconsin dairy farmers 
January | 86,195,472 | 11,477 | 7,510 242.3 printed on page 10068 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
February | 84, 498, 689 | 11, 394 7, 416 264.9 | Recorp of: November 29, 1943. 
oa iiruteatives| Gurl ae | _ The Wisconsin dairy farms are typical of 
May...........| 119,967,316 | 11,569} 10,370! 334.5 | those dairy farms in southern Wisconsin 
Jie... 123, 122,700 | 11,632, 10,583} 352.8 | that have about 17 milk cows and produce 
July. by $47, 720 | 11, 724 | 8, 849 | 285.5 | milk for processing. They are farms with 
August 36,08, 1 A, ang dtl _*9.5 | about 115 acres of which 85 acres are cropped, 

Total _...}1,105,340,375 |1 11, 520 7, 966 262.0 | and are considered to be about 2-man farms 

| in size, including an operator, family help, 
1 Average. ee a, tore ; and some hired labor at harvest time. The 


dairy herd produces about 73 percent of the 
farm income of which 59 percent is from 
dairy products and 14 percent is from the 
sale of cattle and calves. A fuller discus- 
sion of the subject is contained in the Ag- 
ricultural Situation for January 1942, a copy 
of which is enclosed. 

The income figures contained in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp are representative of an 
important segment of the dairy farms in Wis- 
consin but should not be interpreted as 


butterfat this would make (262x 4%) 
about 10 pounds of butterfat. The av- 
erage price of butterfat in Wisconsin in 
1942 was 58 cents per pound. The mem- 
bers of the Pure Milk Products Co-oper- | 
ative, however, received a price above the | 


As this milk averages nearly 4 percent | 


State average price. The economic life 
of the producer and the economic life 
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reflecting conditions prevailing on all groups 
of dairy farms in the State. The enclosed 
table contains comparisons between the typi- 
cal Wisconsin commercial dairy farms and 
averages computed from the 1940 census. 
The main difference in the two sets of data 
is in the number of cows and the gross in- 
come per farm. The typical commercial 
farms contained an average of about 17 milk 
cows as compared with an average of 15 for 
the farms reporting dairy cows in the im- 
portant 18 dairy counties of Wisconsin and 
13 for the farms reporting dairy cows in the 
State. The average number of cows per farm 
for all farms in the 18 dairy counties and all 
farms in the State is even less than this. 

The 1939 gross income for the typical com- 
mercial dairy farms was $2,115 compared with 
an average of $1,603 for all dairy farms in 
the 18 dairy counties and an average of $1,- 
387 for all dairy farms in the State. Accord- 
ing to the census definition, dairy farms were 
those that received 40 percent or more of 
their gross income from dairy products. 

As indicated in the article in the Agricul- 
tural Situation, the main purpose of these 
studies is to determine for a modal group of 
farms of some defined type annual changes 
in gross and net income. As index numbers 
they probably also represent fairly well 
changes in other groups of dairy farms in 
the State. When the volume of income and 
the changes in income are expressed in dol- 
lars and cents they can be considered to be 
representative of the modal group of farms 
for which the computation was made. In 
this case they apply to the group of farms 
described which have an average of about 17 
milk cows and furnish employment for the 
equivalent of two men throughout the year. 

Very truly yours, 
O. V. WELLs, 
Chief Program Analyst. 

I have not the time to prove or dis- 
prove the statement that the typical 
wheat farmer of America made a net 
profit of $5,690 in 1942 and $6,770 in 1943, 
or whether the typical wheat-corn-live- 
stock farmer of the winter-wheat area 
had a net of $3,950 in 1942 and $4,620 in 
1943. If the ordinary reader looks at 
this table and thinks that it is the aver- 
age net profit obtained by these various 
groups, it at least makes good propa- 
ganda for the professional subsidy roll- 
backers. I shall be content to confine 
my remarks to the State of Wisconsin. I 
wish to call your particular attention to 
these statements in Mr. Wells’ letter: 

The Wisconsin dairy farms are typical of 
these dairy farms in southern Wisconsin. 
The income figures contained in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD are representative of an 
important segment of the dairy farms of Wis- 
consin, but should not be interpreted as re- 
filecting conditions prevailing on all groups 
of dairy farms in the State. 


In other words, the tables are set up 
to represent the typical commercial 
family operated farms of Wisconsin, but 
the facts are that these so-called typical 
farms are in southern Wisconsin, in only 
18 of the 71 counties of the State, where 
they had 17 cows in comparison to the 
11.7 1940 average for the State, and 
where the owners had 85 acres out of 
their 115 acres that are cropped, while 
the State showed an average of 122 acres 
per farm in 1940 with only 53 acres 
cropped. 

Now I wish to call your attention to 
the table supplied by Mr. Wells, referred 
to in his letter which is as follows: 
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Wisconsin: Comparison of typical commercial family operated dairy farms with 1940 


census 






data 


Average for 18 


dairy counties Average for State 


——~« 


























Farms Farms 

All farms jreporting} All farms] reporting 
item item 

DiestaGesthisemtiamasieteinndeemeiieuiedd 4 112 122. 5 122.5 
pat tnainetebtpeokguninhen pnadedhieniibettaibeda 20 11.7 11.4 ”.3 

aa ee tems ance liemetetiattienslaartal anit tel tieariiientiaiien tational 20 12.5 11.0 1A, 
pL paienpnannenebntadnenentialieuunddietdircnntl 7.4 7.5 3.7 11.0 
a a ea ea 4.3 20.9 21.1 22.7 
eet a oe ace eae 7.4 13.8 11.7 13.1 
170 Fae Riccchcncel a 
Hours of work per year, 1939: a == |= 
Se ee number... | on ampcouliWehionieeilibehsaccsccess 
il iiccincaniaunancteibnancunesntaiahtnen edaeniaeald sau WEE Wetdsrdoecclcanandtyes |rzsatcceee|enee-----e 
Det CNG IN oninicccccinnsccnccencccee td ae SEOEF licpndieenceltnenehiuhsleccd alae | Tesi 

DAIRY FARMS 
apenas aetna ean rei niinliteees 
1939 1042 

Typical | Census ! Census ? 
CI I sani cscs neaeailnndeteagsichdgse lame ani act aden Nadiad nadiade $2, 115 $1, 603 $1, 387 
Bales 61 GOT DUOC re ciccdniwh cnnacnwntereanetesi ccsnetetabuestenbdue dete $1, 225 $1, 041 $907 
ntduirnpepelisuanenete 58 65 65 


Percent dairy sales are of gross income.-...........-....-. 


1 Typical farm—number of cows milked Jan. 1, 1940. Census farms—number of cows milked Jan. 1, and still on 


farms Apr. 1, 1940. 


2 Farms having 40 percent or more of their income from dairy products. 


By telephone and personal conference 
I found that the 1939 farm net cash in- 
come for the selected dairy farms in 18 
counties was only $1,019. Also that the 
hours of work per year for 1942 was 
6,438 hours in comparison to the 6,077 
hours in 1939. 

You will note that on these typical 
dairy farms that they required 6,077 
hours of work in 1939. Mr. Wells advises 
me that these operations required 
6,438 hours in 1942. You will also note 
that table 1 shows a net profit to these 
Wisconsin dairy farms of $2,190 in 1942, 
and Mr. Wells <.dvises me that this com- 
parable net income in 1939 was $1,019. 

From the above, then, it would appear 
that in 1939 on these typical dairy farms 
selected farms, it showed 6,438 man 
counties, with 85 acres out of 115 in 
crops, gave return to the farm labor of 
16 cents per hour for man labor—$1,019 
divided by 6,077. In 1942 on these same 
selected farms, it showed 6,438 man 
hours with $2,190 net cash income, or 34 
cents per hour—$2,190 divided by 6,438. 
In fact, Mr. Wylie Goodsell, of the B. A. E. 
gives this as 33.9 cents per hour, and 
figures the 1939 income on the basis of 
13-plus cents per hour when interests is 
deducted. 

At this point there are a few facts 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
my friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScANLON] who, 
according to the press, is head of the 
committee to protect the consumer. My 
personal opinion is that 395 other Mem- 
bers of this House are just as much inter- 
ested in the consumers of the Nation as 
are the fighting forty. First, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that in 1939 
the labor on selected dairy farms in Wis- 
consin brought only 16 cents an hour, 
and in 1942 only 34 cents an hour. You 
will also note in Mr. Wells’ letter and in 
the table which he submitted that he 


says that these farms “are considered to 
be about two-man farms in size, includ- 
ing an operator, family help, and some 
hired labor at harvest time.” In other 
words, this is a family income, or at least 
a two-man operation, and even using the 
selected dairymen in the 18 southern 
Wisconsin counties, it would not be more 
than $1,095 per person, or $2.71 per day. 
How many people in the group which 
Mr. SCANLON represents do you suppose 
have an hourly wage of 34 cents, or re- 
ceive but $1,095 annually? $1,095 for 
365 days is $2.71 a day only. I trust that 
the roli-backers will note that the farm 
women of America are actually working 
together with their children as never be- 
fore in their lives to provide this needed 
food. I also hope that they realize that 
these farm people are carrying on this 
great work with only 40 percent of them 
having electric lights in their homes, and 
with only 1 out of 10 of them with mod- 
ern conveniences in their homes. I wish 
that my colleague from Pennsylvania 
would ask his audiences how many of 
them in each audience have electric 
lights and bath tubs in their homes and 
what their daily income is at this time, 
and find out how far it is from $2.71 per 
day. 

My good friend and colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
often asks for a better plan than the roll- 
back subsidies, but I have never noted 
that he yielded long enough to have the 
question answered. It is surely difficult 
to unscramble a scrambled egg when so 
many insist on further scrambling. 
However, at this time I wish to make a 
few suggestions to the professional roll- 
back subsidy advocates. If this group 
is really interested in providing food at 
a reasonable price to the low-income 
groups, why do they not support legisla- 
tion like the Herter-Aiken bill, which re- 
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vives the stamp plan to provide this food? 
If this group wants to do something 
really constructive, why do they not 
bring their pressure to bear on the 
O. P. A. and ask this agency how much 
longer they are going to let the man with 
the price obtain cream without points 
and make the average citizen pay 5 
points for cottage cheese made from the 
skim milk. They could find out how 


much longer the O. P. A. is going to allow 
cream to go point-free, so that the man 
with the price can secure all he pleases, 
from which to make butter; and yet 
compel the average citizen to pay 16 


points for butter made from the same 
cream. Third, how much longer is this 
croup going to allow the O. P. A. to know- 
ingly or unknowingly protect the oleo 
interests by not putting a ceiling on oleo? 

The roll-back subsidy group are mak- 
ing a big hue and cry about rolling back 
the price of butter 5 cents a pound, or 
with, at the most, forty to fifty million 
dollars a year subsidy. Yet they see the 
O. P. A. without protest allow the oleo 
interests to sell this product for from 
17 to 29 cents a pound. If the price of 
oleo were rolled back to what some of it 
is being sold for and squeeze out some 
of this 12 cents a pound, it would repre- 
sent a saving of part of this $72,000,000 
annually on the 600,000,000 pounds plus 
of oleo that are being manufactured this 
year. The roll-back subsidy group could 
easily show the O. P. A. that they already 
have a ceiling of 11 cents plus on soybean 
oil, 13 cents plus on cottonseed oil, 13 
cents plus on peanut oil, 12% to 14% 
cents per pound on powdered skim, or 14% 
cents per pound on skim milk in fluid 
form and since the Oleo Institute shows 
that these products make up a large per- 
centage of the ingredients of oleo, there 
should not be much difficulty in arriving 
at a ceiling price for this product. In 
other words, although some oleo is being 
sold at 17 cents a pound, other oleo is be- 
ing sold for 29 cents a pound, and the 
subsidy group up to this time has made 
no effort to protect the consumers of 
America so far as this product is con- 
cerned, 

However, they do insist in all their 
righteousness that it is imperative to roll 
back the dairy farmer’s prices, where in 
1942 the laborer has been receiving 34 
cents or less per hour for labor that goes 
into his product. And why? 

I note in the 1942 production of oleo- 
margarine that they used 174,000,000 
pounds of skim milk, although they call 
it milk. At the O. P. A. ceiling price, 
this would be not over 144 cents a pound. 
As long as this is being sold as an in- 


gredient of oleo at 17-29 cents a pound, | 


it would seem on the face of it that this 
was a rather large margin that might 
need attention before the roll-backers 
Start on people who are receiving 34 
cents an hour for their labor in 1942. 
Why do not the protectors of the con- 
imer question the advisability of asking 
he O. P. A. to check up a little on the 
filled milk that is being manufactured 
| this time, if they are really interested 
in the welfare of the consumer of this 
cour bry. 





Why do not they find out why filled 
milk is being sold without a ceiling price 
and without any points, and being sold 
also at a price equal to the regular evap- 
orated milk that is made from normal 
milk. Of course, when they find this out 
from the O. P. A., they can also find out 
why the War Production Board allocated 
7,600 tons of tin plate in the last 2 years 
to this filled milk industry, when it has 
been very difficult even to get enough tin 
to repair a vat in a corner cheese factory 
in Wisconsin. 

It is surprising to read in the Milwau- 
kee Journal recently an article with a 
headline, “Milk picture turning sour?” 
Is it so surprising when you see an organ- 
ized group trying to roll back the dairy 
group where the selected individuals of 
the dairy industry are on a 34-cent-per- 
hour basis? 

There is one more situation that I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
roll-backers at this time. At Wiscon- 
sin’s largest livestock market, day after 
day, 100-pound pigs are selling for 8 cents 
a@ pound. I receive the market prices as 
issued. Of course, you all know that the 
parity price of hogs is 12 cents per pound 
at this time, and that the parity does not 
apply to just the 200- to 270-pound hogs 
which have support prices. When the 
support price was announced, too much 
emphasis was not put on the weights for 
which the support price was made. Now, 
if this group is interested in providing 
food for all, why do they not ask the 
O. P. A. t6 remove ration points on pork 
for 60 days so that the average citizen 
can secure and process these hogs that 
are selling for so much less than even the 
support price. It has been demonstrated 
that the man with the price will get his 
product regardless, but here is an oppor- 
tunity to provide cheaper meat to the 
great majority of our people. 

Now let us get a few things here 
straight from the shoulder. I was home 
the same as most of you this summer. I 
spent every possible minute with the 
groups of my disirict. I tried to obtain 
the facts and I tried to give the facts. 
These groups included the A. A. A., serv- 
ice clubs, county agents, F. S. A., auto 
dealers, P. C. A. labor delegations, cheese 
makers, bankers, the Farm Bureau, feed 
dealers, newspaper editors, granges, and 
groups interested in social service. What 
were the outstanding impressions I ob- 
tained? 

One was that this war is a serious busi- 
ness to these people, with practically 
everyone having a blood relative in the 
armed service. 

Second, was the fact that at no meet- 
ing was there any mention made about 
prices and ways of getting rich out of this 
war. The whole approach was on the 
basis of how best they could increase the 
food production in 1944 and how best 
these other groups could carry their part 
of the load in furnishing the services in- 
cident to the food-production program. 
They realized that they had a duty to per- 
form and that in addition to the normal 
desire to produce, it was now the patri- 
otic desire to produce in order to furnish 
the food for their sons and daughters in 
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the armed forces of our country. When 
you realize that the rural people of our 
country, although only about 25 percent 
of the population, raise toward half the 
children of the country, you can appre- 
ciate how these producers of food have a 
very personal interest in producing it. 
These people know that they are receiv- 
ing from .6 to 2 cents less per pound for 
cheese than the producers in other 
States. They know of other injustices 
that have been accorded them, but the 
over-all objective of furnishing food to 
win the war overshadows any of their 
personal grievances. These rural people 
show the strain of these 2 years of in- 
creased food production and it irks me 
to hear people who have never done a 
real day’s work in their lives complain- 
ing about the 34 cents per hour this group 
receives at this time. 

When I returned to Washington, what 
did I hear? The same old story: Price! 
Price! Price! For 9 months, we have 
been hearing about the wonders of the 
roll-back subsidies. Two food czars have 
passed out of the picture. No doubt be- 
cause they did not see that the vote crop 
should have preference over the food crop. 
We now have Marvin Jones trying to 
bring these forces together. He is plead- 
ing with Congress today to come to some 
decision on this subsidy program so that 
he can set up a food program for 1944. 
It would not embarrass me to support a 
roll-back subsidy program if they could 
be used to increase food production, but 
they have not and if anyone thinks they 
have, I shall be glad to yield for him to 
so state at this time and show where they 
have. 

We rolled back the price of butter last 
June, and the production each month has 
gone down below the year previous, and 
in October, the production of creamery 
butter was the lowest of any month since 
the records were kept by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In fact, I really have a sympathetic 
feeling for the professional subsidy roll- 
backers. In the large, they represent the 
New Deal part of the administration. It 
must be humiliating to them to make the 
two public confessions to the people of 
America that this roll-back subsidy issue 
presents: 

First, these roll-backers are telling the 
Nation that after 11 years of complete 
control of Congress, after seeing the peo- 
ple with the highest individual as well as 
the highest national income as a result of 
the war that the country has ever had— 
that the people cannot pay for the food 
they eat, although this food represents 
only 20 percent of the cost of living. It 
is surely a humiliating admission for this 
group to make. 

Second, these roll-back advocates are 
publicly announcing to the farm people 
of America and in no unspeakable terms, 
that although parity is a splendid word to 
talk about and when the individuals and 
the Nation have the greatest income in 
the history of the country, the palace 
guard that is directing the Agricultural 
Department cannot even provide the par- 
ity for the farmers of the country. In 
fact, it has not been provided even when 
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the law said it should, nor, of course, has 
the cost of farm labor been included in 
arriving at the parities that have been 
allowed to prevail. 

I well realize the cheap politics in- 
volved in this issue. The anti-roll- 
backers must face this situation. If 
food goes up, the anti-roll-backers will 
receive the criticism and the blame. 
Right here and now I want the subsidy 
roll-backers to understand also the oth- 
er situation. That is when the people 
go to the market place and cannot find 
the food for their families, they will also 
know who to blame and can put it on 
the doorstep of the cheap politics in- 
volved in the roll-back subsidies where 
producers receiving 34 cents an hour for 
their labor are the victims of the roll- 
back. 

A further situation which I wish to 
call to the attention of the roll-backers 


is that by following their leadership, a 


30-percent pay-roll tax can result and 
a sales tax can be imposed on the people 
of this country in addition to the pres- 
ent taxes. SoI say, let us unite to roll up 
production of food and give little heed 
to the professional roll-backers who are 
trying to roll back a group of our soci- 
ety which is making a contribution that 
the rural people of America have made, 
are making, and will continue to make 
regardless of all the fake, false, and un- 
fair propaganda that emanates from 
Washington. 

Marvin Jones is right in asking that 
this question be settled once and for all. 
We should give him this support. We 
owe this to the armed forces of our 
country, we owe this to the people of our 
country, who hope and pray that no one 
of us will do anything that will retard 
the day when this war can be brought to 
a@ successful conclusion. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to my good friend and colleague of the 
committee. 

Mr. GILLIE. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin spoke a few moments ago 


about the points on butter. What are 
the points on oleo? 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 


points on oleo have been half or less than 
what they were on butter. 

Mr. GILLIE. Are they 16 points on 
butter? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes, 16. 
They were 6 points, I think, the last time 
I saw, on oleo. One question I would 
like to see answered is, If oleo is equal to 
butter why does it not have the same 
points? 

Mr. GILLIE. What is there to pre- 
vent a man going to a creamery and get- 
ting a gallon of sour cream and churning 
his own butter? What would he have 
to do then, pay points? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. He does 
not have to pay points. If you read 
the Washington Star last Sunday there 
are five groups who want to be sure they 
keep all the bureaucrats well greased up 
with cream and who are not satisfied 
with 75 percent of the cream they get 
now. They want more, Then they do 
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not want the average person, even, to 
have a chance to eat cottage cheese they 
get out of skimmed milk. So if anyone 
is interested in the food program he will 
find the man with the price is getting 
pretty good care all the way along. He 
can get his own cream and go home and 
make his own butter without paying any 
points, But if the housewife goes to the 
store she has to give up 16 points. I 
would not say so much about that if it 
was not, in my opinion, part of a scheme 
with more or less administration back- 
ing to tell the people what they are 
going to eat. They have been telling 
them what to think and now they want 
to tell them what to eat. 

Mr. GILLIE. Would you _ suggest, 
then, that people do that very thing, that 
people go to a dairyman or creamery 
man and get a gallon or half a gallon 
or quart of cream and take it home and 
churn it to make butter so they do not 
have to give up any points? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No; I do 
not suggest that. Ido not believe in let- 
ting the man with the price have the 
cream and let the children in the schools 
drink the skimmed milk. So far as I 
personally am concerned, I do not ask 
for any more than any citizen of the 
United States is entitled to have. So 
far I have done it that way and I expect 
to continue. I just make this point: If 
this great group of consumer protectors 
who are going around and being called 
the Fighting Forty—just as if they were 
the only ones interested in the con- 
sumers of this country—if they were 
really interested in the consumers of 
this country, they would do something 
about this thing instead of trying to 
make a cheap, political issue out of it. 
That is just exactly what is trying to be 
done at this time in my humble opinion. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I say Iam 
a member of the organization known as 
the Congressmen’s Committee for the 
Protection of the Consumer. First of all, 
there are no partisan politics involved 
in that organization. We have repeat- 
edly invited all the Members of the House 
on both sides. We have some Repub- 
licans in the organization, and hence, 
there is no attempt to make cheap par- 
tisan politics out of this fight for the con- 
sumer, as the gentleman has just stated. 
We stand on the record in this fight. 
We maintain that time and events will 
demonstrate we were right, those of us 
who voted for subsidies, and that those 
who opposed them were wrong. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
what you may think. I do not yield to 
the gentleman to make a speech. I do 
not care whether they are Republicans 


or new dealers. They sure are on the. 


wrong track, and cannot justify their 
position with facts. You can make a 
speech on your own time. I will tell the 
gentleman from New York right now, if 
he thinks his people up in New York 
City, who, one of his colleagues on this 
floor said recently, were getting at least 
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$1 an hour, should not find it necessary 
to have the Congressmen figure out a 
scheme of rolling back a class of people 
getting 34 cents an hour. He can follow 
that course. I cannot tell him what is 
going to happen in the future. But I will] 
tell the gentleman from New York right 
now that the people of this country have 
already gotten tired of having people tel] 
them how they are going to think and it 
appears they are good and tired of hay- 
ing people tell them what they are going 
to eat. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, You say people 
are getting tired. Does not the geniie- 
man believe that the people are getting 
mighty tired of prices soaring sky high 
and taking money from their pocket- 
books? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
not admit that it necessarily has to be 
sky high unless we let it be run by those 
that are trying to run it now. But, if 
you will follow the leadership of Mr, 
Claude Wickard, who tried to give us a 
program of production of abundance of 
food, I do not think the gentleman from 
New York or any one else will have to 
worry about the food being produced 
and at a fair price to the consumer. 
But, if we follow the leadership of the 
people who think with your group, I 
am afraid that when the housewife goes 
to the store the cupboard will be bare, 
because there are no calories in these 
roll-backs, The sooner your group finds 
it out the better it will be. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] that if a lot of people are not 
willing to pay to the farmer a fair price 
for his milk, you will find icicles on 
your step some morning instead of a 
bottle of milk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, WEICHEL] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS FOR 
HOSPITALS 


Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
for a great many years the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital in my district has served 
the public health by caring for the sick, 
lame, and infirm. During the past 2 
years its facilities as well as the other 
hospitals in my district, have been taxed 
to the utmost in caring for the addi- 
tional population of thousands of men 
and women who came into the area to 
work in the ordnance and war plants 
of the Nation. During this time the 
equipment has been strained to the 
breaking point, and like the deacon’s 
one-horse shay, the electric refrigerator 
has worn out. 

In its effort to preserve and safeguard 
the foods for the sick, the hospital at- 
tempted to purchase a new refrigerator 
to replace the worn-out one and found 
out like all the citizens of the land that 
it must ask some agency. It fotlowed 
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‘he usual procedure of securing an appli- 
ion, then filled it out, and sent it to 
Washington. 

The application stated its need for a 
refrigerator was to care for and 
erve food for the sick and infirm in 
; hospital. As usual, no satisfactory 
Q ; cknowledgment was received and I 

.s requested to check on the matter. 
I talked with the agency here in Wash- 

on and finally found that such an 
apvlication had been received. I then 
asked for the allowance of a privilege to 
nurechase. However, the agency said, 
Why, Mr. Congressman, don’t you know 

t electric refrigerators are not being 
lotted to hospitals?” I said, “Why not, 

s to be used to preserve food for the 

k and infirm, and I see no reason for 
denying refrigerators to hospitals.” 

Further, the agency then said it was 

ry. I then asked, “What can be 
done?” The agency said, “Secure an old- 
fashioned ice box and get an ice delivery 
I agree it is cold on Lake Erie and the 
hospital along with all its additional bur- 
dens, is patriotic and would be willing to 
have someone go out on the Lake and 
chop out a cake of ice each day. How- 

, there is a shortage of manpower 

| the hospital is unable to find a per- 

o is willing to chop out a piece of 

as suggested by the agency here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, with this denial fresh in 
mind, I remember reading in a Wash- 
ington newspaper and seeing a picture 

Life magazine where one Harry Hop- 

1s received “a brand new electric re- 

itor” for his new home in George- 
vn. My constituents ask me how it is 
t, “brand new” electric refrigerators 
delivered here in Washington, but are 
lied to preserve and safeguard the 


} 


d for those who are sick in the hos- 


1 
rf 


new 


av 


I am glad that Mr. Hopkins received 
his electric refrigerator so that he is not 
liged to chop his ice each day from the 
rs of the Potomac, but nevertheless 
ple back in my district feel that the 
ick and infirm in hospitals should be 
n an electric refrigerator for the 
ervation and safeguarding of food. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 

1ce was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Rosertson of Virginia for 2 

ys, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Harris of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Burcu), for the remainder 
: of the week, on account of illness. 

Mr. GAMBLE (at the request of Mr. 
Hancock), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness, 

To Mr. Watter (at the request of Mr. 

FocH) on account of illness. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
he following titles: 

8.1544. An act authorizing the acquisition 
ud conversion or construction of certain 
‘uxiliary vessels, landing craft, and district 
craft for the United States Navy, and for 
ther purposes; and 
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S. 1576. An act to provide for the extension 
of certain oil and gas leases. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day deliver to the 
White House for forwarding to the Pres- 
ident, for his approval, bills and a joint 


resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 255. An act for the relief of Col. E. H. 
Tarbutton; 

H.R. 302. An act for the relief of Robert 
Griffin; 

H.R.977. An act for the relief of Clare A. 
Miller; 


H.R.1379. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Estell Proctor; 

H.R. 1640. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
J. D. Price; 

H.R. 1933. An act for the relief of Ronald 
A. Cox; 

H.R. 2080. An act to provide temporary 
additional pay for equipment maintenance 
for each carrier in Rural Mail Delivery Serv- 
ice; 

H. R. 2545. An act for the relief of Samuel 
J. D. Marshall; 

H.R. 2641. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain lands for addi- 
tion to the Sequoia National Park; 

H.R. 3039. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
C. W. Selby; 

H.R. 3299. An act for tne relief of Victor 
H. Loftus, disbursing clerk, American Em- 

bassy, Mexico, D. F., Mexico; and 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resoltrtion to provide 
for the proper observance of the one hundred 
and fifty-second anniversary of the adoption 
of the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution, known as the Bill of Rights. 


COMMITTEE FOR FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES AND SOLDIERS’ VOTE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIGC. Mr. Speaker, 


despite the lateness of the hour and the 
sparseness of attendance this afternoon, 
I am compelled to take the floor to make 
certain that the Recorp will not be in a 
state whereby the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin] will 
remain unchallenged. 

In a speech on what purports to be a 
speech on the Bill of Rights, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] saw 
fit to make an attack on the President’s 
Committee for Fair Employment Prac- 
tices, and also to state his viewpoint 
with regard to the soldiers’ vote bill. 
Throughout the gentleman’s speech, the 
gentleman rested his attack on the Com- 
mittee for Fair Employment Practices, as 
well as his attack on the attempt to en- 
franchise men in American uniform, on 
what he deemed to be the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

I think it is only fair—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down, because 
I made no such intimation that I was for 
disfranchising soldiers in uniform and 
the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
will stand by those words, 
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Mr. RANKIN. It is false and I am 
going to demand that those words be 
taken down. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi will indicate the 
words objected to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Where the gentleman 
from New York said that I favored dis- 
franchising the men in uniform he not 
only made a false statement but he made 
a slanderous statement, I made no such 
intimation. I am doing everything I can 
to make it possible for them to vote. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. The gentieman’s request 
was that my words be taken down. He 
should indicate the words he wants taken 


down. The statement I made is in writ- 
ing and I will stand by it. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 


gentleman from Mississippi insist on his 
point of order? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro ternpore. The 
Clerk will report the words objected to. 

(The SPEAKER resumed the chair.) 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the language objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The gentleman from Mississippi saw fit to 
make an attack on the President’s Committee 
for Fair Employment Practices and also to 
state his viewpoint with regard to the sol- 
diers’ vote bill. Throughout the gentl man’s 
speech the gentleman rests his attack on the 
Committee for Fair Employment Practices as 
well as his attack on the attempt to en- 
franchise the men in American uniform on 
what he deemed to be the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, those are 
the words I object to. He falsely 
cused me there of attempting to dis- 
franchise the men in uniform. That is 
a violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. MARCANTONTIO. A point of or 
der, Mr. Speaker. The words speak for 
themselves as to whether or not they ar 
unparliamentary. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair read the 
eon a and then listened to its read- 

ng and the Chair can hardly th ink that 
the language of the gentleman from New 
York was more than expressing his 
opinion of the attitude of the genileman 
from Mississippi. The Chair very seri- 
ously doubts that it is a violation of the 
rules of the House or a direct charge im- 
pugning the gentleman’s motives or im- 
pugning his character. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to discuss this proposition, but there 
are very few Members here and I do not 
propose for that language to stand un- 
challenged. I therefore make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuseits 


ac 
aU- 


aWis« 


Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his point of order for me to pay a 
tribute? 

The SPEAKER. No; the Ch - ce n- 
not recognize the gentlewoman when a 
point of no quorum is made. The Ch uit 


No auor um is present. 
ccept to ca 


has counted. 
There is nothing to do e2 
House or adjourn. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


‘Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m. the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, De- 
cember 16, 1943, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PusBLic LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Thursday, 
December 16, 1943, at 10 a. m., to con- 
sider H. R. 1288. Hon. Myers Cooper, 
former Governor of Ohio and president 
of the National Council of Real Estate 
Taxpayers, will be a witness. 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Friday, 
December 17, 1943, at 10 a. m., to con- 
sider H. R. 2241, a bill to abolish the 
Jackson Hole National Monument, Wyo. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 388. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 2801, a bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 955). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 376. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 2350, a bill to liberalize 
the service pension laws relating to veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine In- 
surrection, and the China Relief Expedition, 
and their dependents; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 956). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 957. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers from several agencies of the 
Federal Government. Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SOMERS of New York: Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. S. 184. An 
act to provide for the presentation of silver 
medals to certain members of the Peary 
Polar Expedition of 1908-9; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 958). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H.R.3346. A bill to provide for the educa- 
tion and training of members of the armed 
forces and the merchant marine after their 
separation from service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

R. 3847. A bill to exempt certain officers 
employees of the Office of Price Admin- 


H 


istration from certain provisions of the 
Criminal Code and Revised Statutes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3848. A biil to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and direct- 
ing a national survey of forest resouices; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 3849. A bill to provide mustering-out 
pay or credit for the purpose of reestablish- 
ment in civilian employment those persons 
who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the present war, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Méiiltary 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OUTLAND: 


H. R. 3850. A bill to provide for the educa- 


tion and training of members of the armed 
forces and the merchant marine after their 
discharge or conclusion of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

H.R. 3851. A bill ceding and reserving to 
the State of Oklahoma jurisdiction to serve 
civil or criminal process, and to tax railroad 
companies and other corporations, and their 
franchises and property on military and naval 
reservations and other Federal areas within 
the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. Con. Res. 63. Concurrent resolution to 
grant furloughs under certain conditions to 
men in the armed services; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. Res. 382. Resolution to investigate the 
fire insurance and allied lines of business; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 
H. R. 3852. A bill for the relief of the O S. 
Stapley Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana: 
H.R. 3853. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Leroy A. Robbins; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


4076. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Paul 
F. Regnier and 30 other St. Louis citizens, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 
2082 which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4077. Also, petition of Paul F. Regnier and 
30 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the ‘Committee on the Judiciary. 

4078. Also, petition of Robert Doerste and 
80 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4079. Also, petition of the Mayfair Hotel 


and signed by 30 other St. Louis citizens, . 


protesting against the passage of House bill 
2082 which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 


| J udiciary. 


4080. Also, petition of the Barry-Wehmiller 
Machinery Co., and signed by 30 St. Louis 
citizens, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082 which seeks to enact prohi- 
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bition for the pericd of the war; 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4081. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Mrs. E. PF. 
Kincaid and about 30 other Huntington, w. 
Va., citizens, endorsing the passage of House 
bill 2082, which seeks to enact prohibition 
for the duration of the war; to the Com. 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4082. Also, petition of Mrs. R. L. Hutchison 
and about 40 other citizens of Huntington, 
W. Va., urging support of House bill 2082, 
which seeks to enact prohibition within the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4083. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of 80 mem. 
bers and friends of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of Stafford, Kans., endorsing Senate 
bill 860 and House bill 2082; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4084. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
sundry citizens of Burlington, Iowa, urging 
support of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition within the United States 
for the duration of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4085. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolutions of the 
California Wool Growers Association, adopted 
at San Francisco November 18 and 19, 1943, 
relating to predatory-animal control; and 
recommending that adequate ammunition 
be released for the use of hunters in har- 
vesting game crops which will supply large 
amounts of meats and hides, which will be 
lost to predators if not properly harvested; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4086. Also, resolution of the County Super- 
visors Association of California, Sacramento, 
Calif., opposing passage of Senate bill 1089; 
to the Committee on Elections No. 3. 

4087. Also, resolutions of the California 
Wool Growers Association, adopted at San 
Francisco November 18-19, 1943, relating to 
the purchase of domestic wool by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


to the 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, DECEMBER 16, 1943 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 c’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. ‘ 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Emmanuel, God with us, 
again by Thy grace the journeying 
months have brought us to the shining 
glory of the Holy Night—the light that 
shone when hope was born. In our 
grateful hearts we know that that heav- 
enly beacon can never fail, because it 
reveals to all men the heart of God and 
the meaning of life, making mother and 
child forever sacred and softening the 
hurt of the world. 

Amid the tumult and terror of global 
strife may we hear anew the tidings of 
the angels’ song and the music that is 
not of earth. As gentle good will lights 
our eyes, we know that we are beckoned 
not to follow far by starlight to some 
distant shrine, for the Babe whose com- 
ing broke the ages in two is no longer 
Bethlehem’s pride and Mary’s joy but 
the whole wide world’s; and the blessed 
gift is given to every heart that makes 
Him room. May an understanding sym- 
pathy that knows no boundaries of bor- 
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r or race find lodging in bitter hearts | 
jened by cynicism. May longing for 
ity be born in minds stained by un- 
lowed thoughts. May the song from 

heavens lift expectant faces from 
clods to the skies of hope. So at last 
nay there come that peace wrought 
out of pain, when the Daystar from on 
h shall shine on those who sit in 
kness and in the shadow of death. 
. ask it in the name of Bethlehem’s 
be. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McKE.tar, and by 

1imous consent, the reading of the 
inal of the proceedings of the calen- 
r day Wednesday, December 15, 1943, 
as dispensed with, and the Journal was 


pproved. 
; PETITION 
he VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

sonate a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from Mrs. Jean Riley, of Denver, 
Colo., praying for the enactment of 
pending antisubsidy legislation, which 
vas referred to the Committee on Bank- 

> and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
e submitted: 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from. the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
1421. A bill making certain regulations 
h reference to fertilizers, feeds, nursery 
‘k, or seeds that may be distributed by 
cies of the United States; with amend- 
; (Rept. No. 605). 
By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 


1102. A bill for the relief of Helene Mur- 
with amendments (Rept. No. 606). 
PORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 
Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
» Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
f records transmitted to the Senate by 
Archivist of the United States that 
peared to have no permanent value or 
torical interest, submitted a report 
reon pursuant to law. 
ECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 
in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of | 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
veral portmasters. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 


me, and, by unanimous consent, the 
econd time, and referred as follows: 





: By Mr. WALLGREN: 

©.1596. A bill for the rellef of Paul J. 
sk; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1597. A bill to amend section 1, act of 
June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the acquisi- 
tion of Indian lands for the Grand Coulee 


Dam : 


§ 


nd Reservoir, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 
S.1598. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
‘conse Highway Act of 1941, as amended; to | 
1e Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. | 


TY 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 1589. A bill to provide for supervision by 
the Chief of Engineers of the Army of dams 
across navigable waters, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 1690. A bill providing mustering-out pay 
for certain members of the armed forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


NOMINATIONS FOR PROMOTIONS IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. WALLGREN (for himself, Mr. K1r- 
GORE, and Mr. TRuMAN) submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 221), which 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

Resolved, That, during the period beginning 
on the date of the adoption of this resolution 
and ending on the date of the termination 
of hostilities in the present war, no nomina- 
tion of any commissioned officer in the Regu- 
lar Army for appointment to a permanent 
grade higher than the permanent grade held 
by him in the Regular Army on the date of 
such nomination, shall be considered or acted 
upon by the Senate, and any such nomina- 
tion received by the Senate shall be returned 
by the Secretary to the President. 


RATE DISCRIMINATION IN T. V. A. POWER 
CONTRACTS WITH ALUMINUM PRO- 
DUCERS 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we 

have two aluminum companies in the 

Tennessee Valley Authority District. 

One is the Aluminum Co. of America, 

at Maryville, Tenn., and the other is 

the Reynolds Metals Co., at Shefiield, 

Ala. The Aluminum Co. of America is 

about 18 miles from the Tennessee River, 

and the Reynolds Metals Co. is on the 
river and at the site of the Wilson Dam. 

Both of these companies manufacture 
large quantities of aluminum. The 

Aluminum Co. of America, I believe, is 

the largest aluminum company in the 

world, or one of the largest. The Reyn- 
olds Metals Co. is not so large. 
Naturally it would be supposed that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, it osten- 
sibly being a Government-owned cor- 
poration but with which the Government 
has very little to do, would sell power to 
these companies at the same rate. In- 
stead of this Government-owned but not 
controlled institution, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, fixing a price and selling 
to all in similar situations alike, it has 
fixed a price for the Reynolds Co. of $2.23 
per kilowatt per month as compared with 
$2 per kilowatt per month for the Alu- 
minum Co. Apparently the difference is 
small, but as a matter of fact during 
these war days, the difference is enor- 
mous. Why should the Government of 
the United States, through one of its 
subsidiary organizations, sell to two citi- 
zens power at different rates? It is un- 
fair, unjust, undemocratic, and un- 

American, and the Government should 

not permit it to be done. 

Especially it should not be done during 

a war, when both companies are manu- 

facturing enormous quantities of war 

materials. I do not want it understood 
that I am complaining because the 

Aluminum Co. of America gets its 

power as cheap as possible, but it is mani- 

festly unfair for the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority to discriminate between two 
citizen corporations that are users of 
aluminum. It is more unfair when both 
companies are doing the best they can 
to further the war effort. 

I took this matter up with the execu- 
tive department, and I have a letter from 
Mr. James M. Barnes, Administrative 
Assistant to the President, enclosing a 
copy of a memorandum to the late 
Marvin H. Mcintyre dated February 18, 
1943. 

It seems that Mr. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
on February 18, 1943, wrote what he be- 
lieved was an explanation of this dis- 
crimination. In part 3 of the memo- 
randum Lilienthal admitted: 

There is a difference in the rates, amount- 
ing to two-tenths of a mill per kilowatt-hour. 
This is computed as follows: On the basis of 
Reynolds’ load factor of approximately 95 per- 
cent, its power cost is approximately $2.23 
per kilowatt per month, as compared with $2 
per kilowatt for the Aluminum Co. More- 
over, the Aluminum Co. takes power at the 
high-tension side of a substation which it 
owns gnd operates, and it absorbs all the 
losses in transformation. Primary power is 
supplied to Reynolds under the 1940 contract 
at the low-tension side of a substation owned 
and operated by the Authority, with the 
Authority absorbing the losses in transforma- 
tion. Adjusting for the costs of ownership 
and operation of the substation and for trans- 
formation losses, which aggregate about 10 
cents per kilowatt per month, the Reynolds 
rate is $2.13 per kilowatt per month as com- 
pared with the Aluminum Co. rate of $2, a 
difference of 6% percent, or approximately 
two-tenths mill per kilowatt-hour. 


Mr. President, the facts are that Lilien- 
thal is selling to the Aluminum Co. 
cheaper than he is selling to the Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., and it ought to be 
stopped. He should put the Reynolds 
Metals Co. on the same basis of rates that 
he has fixed for the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent that 
entire correspondence, including 
Lilienthal’s letter, be printed in 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, December 7, 1943. 
Hon. KENNETH McCKEELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR McKELLAR: On November 
16 I forwarded to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority the matter referred to in your letter 
of November 13, addressed to the President. 

I am enclosing herewith a reply received 
from David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of T. V. A, 
I hope this answers your question. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMrs M. BARNES, 

Administrative Assistant to the President. 


the 
Mr. 
the 








TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knozville, Tenn., December 4, 1942 
Mr. JAMEs M. BARNEs, 
Administrative Assistant to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Barnes: On November 16 you re- 
quested information concerning an alleged 
case of discrimination arising out of the rates 
charged the Reynolds Metals Co. and the 
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Aluminum Co. of America for power pur- 
chased from the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
A similar question was raised by Mr. Mc- 
Intyre with reference to a letter to the Presi- 
dent from Senator Hitt. We responded to 
Mr. Mcintyre’s inquiry by memorandum 
dated February 18, 1943, copy of which is 
attached. There have been no significant de- 
velopments since that time. 
Sincerely, 
Davip E. LILIENTHAL, 
Chairman, 





Memorandum to: Mr. Marvin H. McIntyre, 
White House. 
From: David E. Lilienthal, Tennessee Valley 


Authority. 
Date: February 18, 1943. 
Subject: Alleged rate discrimination in 


T. V. A. power contracts with the Alumi- 
num Co. of America and Reynolds Metals 
Co. (Reference: Senator LiIsTER HILL’s 
letter to the President.) 

You have asked for information concerning 
the alleged discrimination in rates charged 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority for power 
service to the Aluminum Co. of America and 
the Reynolds Metals Co., as referred to in 
Senator Lister Hrtu’s letter to the President. 
Senator Hit further suggests that, in view of 
the President’s directives of Septenfber 26, 
1942, and October 22, 1942, providing for the 
assistance of the Federal Power Commission 
in the negotiation of power contracts for 
Federal war-procurement agencies, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission might be directed to 
investigate the alleged discrimination and 
require renegotiation of the power contracts 
in question if such is found to exist. 

This is a highly complicated and technical 
matter; therefore it cannot be stated except 
at length and in some detail. In brief, the 
situation is this: While the rate for primary 
power paid to T. V. A. by the Reynolds Metals 
Co. under the 1940 contract is aproximately 
two-tenths of a mill per kilowatt-hour more 
than the rate Alcoa pays to T. V. A. under a 
contract of 1937, the difference is in no sense 
discriminatory. The slightly higher rate to 
Reynolds does not result in a higher cost to 
the Government for war materials produced 
from the aluminum made at Reynolds’ plant. 
The rate reduction the company seeks would 
merely add to the company’s profits at the 
expense of the T. V. A. General acceptance 
of the principle urged by Reynolds would go 
further—it would jeopardize the financial 
stability of the Government’s large invest- 
ment in the T. V. A. power system. 

The directives of the President to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, dated September 26, 
1942, and October 22, 1942, relate, as we un- 
derstand them, to the negotiation of power 
contracts by Government procurement agen- 
cies. Their purpose was to protect the Gov- 
ernment against excessive charges by power 
companies. Government agencies as war 
contractors have no such problem as is here 
involved. Therefore, the T. V. A.-Reynolds 
contract does not seem to be related either to 
the letter or purpose of the directives to the 
Commission. 

As a matter of general policy, we believe a 
review of the Authority’s contracts by the 
Federal Power Commission would be unnec- 
essary and unwise; nevertheless, if the Presi- 
dent should desire to refer this particular 
matter to the Federal Power Commission for 
review and advice without reference to the 
directives of September 26, 1942, and October 
22, 1942, we would have no objection. 

A more detailed explanation follows: 

1. The contract about which the complaint 
is made was entered into in 1940 after ex- 
tended negotiations. During these negotia- 
tions the Reynolds Metals Co. vigorously pre- 
sented every possible argument in support of 
iis position that the Authority should sell 
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primary power to it on the same basis at 
which the Authority had sold power in 1937. 
The Authority declined to enter into a con- 
tract on the basis of its 1937 industrial rates. 
Negotiations continued, and ultimately the 
parties reached a complete agreement on the 
basis of the then prevailing rate level, and a 
formal contract was executed. After a brief 
interval, however, the company demanded re- 
negotiation of the contract and renewed all 
the points it had originally made. The Au- 
thority was unable to agree in the original 
negotiations to sell power in 1940 on the basis 
of its 1937 industrial rates. 

2. The issue is not one of the cost of alu- 
minum to the Government. The power is 
used in a plant which is privately owned and 
operated for private account, although most 
of the product ultimately goes into war 
equipment. The plant was financed by 
R. F. C., but the loan was on a commercial 
basis, and we understand it is adequately se- 
cured. The 1940 power contract is a long- 
term power contract which is not guaranteed 
in any way by any Government agency, nor 
are the charges under the contract passed on 
to any Government agency. Any saving in 
the cost of power would therefore merely 
increase the company’s profits. 

3. The primary power rate established in 
the Authority's contract with the Reynolds 
Metals Co. can hardly be called a discrimina- 
tory rate nor does the rate charged to the 
Aluminum Co. of America under the 1937 
contract confer any unfair advantage to the 
Aluminum Co. as compared with the rate 
charged the Reynolds Metals Co. There is a 
difference in the rates amounting to two- 
tenths of a mill per kilowatt-hour. This is 
computed as follows: On the basis of Rey- 
nolds’ load factor of approximately 95 per- 
cent, its power cost is approximately $2.23 per 
kilowatt per month, as compared with $2 per 
kilowatt for the Aluminum Co. Moreover, 
the Aluminum Co. takes power at the high- 
tension side of a substation which it owns 
and operates, and it absorbs all the losses in 
transformation. Primary power is supplied 
to Reynolds under the 1940 contract at the 
low-tension side of a substation owned and 
operated by the Authority, with the Author- 
ity absorbing the losses in transformation. 
Adjusting for the costs of ownership and op- 
eration of the substation and for transforma- 
tion losses, which aggregate about $0.10 per 
kilowatt per month, the Reynolds rate is $2.13 
per kilowatt per month as compared with the 
Aluminum Co. rate of $2, a difference of 6% 
percent, or approximately two-tenths mill per 
kilowatt-hour. This does not take account of 
the fact that the Aluminum Co.’s minimum 
bill under the 1937 contract is $2 per month 
per kilowatt of contract demand, whereas 
that of Reynolds under the 1940 contract is 
only $1.67 per month per kilowatt of contract 
demand, and Reynolds is thus enabled to re- 
duce its bill substantially below the amount 
per kilowatt guaranteed by Alcoa whenever 
it chooses to do so because of temporary ad- 
verse business conditions or otherwise. 

4. This small difference in rates is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Aluminum Co, 
contracted to purchase power from the Au- 
thority in 1937 at a time when the Authority 
was hard put to find a market for its power. 
Pending litigation challenging the validity of 
this and all the other T. V. A. power contracts 
created a serious business risk for companies 
which constructed manufacturing facilities 
in reliance on such contracts. The rate 


agreed upon at that time was judged to be- 


a good business proposition both for the 
Government and for the buyer. The contract 
with the Reynolds Metals Co. was agreed 
upon in 1940. Conditions with respect to the 
power market and availability of power were 
quite different from the conditions and cir- 
cumstances which the Authority faced in 
1937. By 1940 all constitutional litigation 
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was disposed of. Even though the prevailing 
rate in 1940 was slightly higher than the 1937 
rate, it is a very low rate and, in the Au- 
thority’s judgment, a very reasonable rate. 

5. Although the amount of dollars involved 
in this difference of opinion between the 
company and the Authority is not large, an 
important principle and precedent is in. 
volved. The general question which is raiseq 
is whether the Authority should for the in. 
definite future sell power to all industria] 
customers at the rates at which it was com- 
pelled to sell power under the very unfavor- 
able circumstances which existed when its 
first contracts were entered into. The Au- 
thority’s first important industrial power 
contract was entered into with a large chem- 
ical company in the spring of 1936 when most 
of the business community believed that the 
T. V. A. Act would be held unconstitutional 
and all of its contracts set aside. Much later 
and under much improved conditions the 
Authority entered into a power contract at 
substantially higher rates with a competitor 
of its first customer. No request has been 
made by the latter company for a rate ad- 
justment, but if the 1940 contract with Rey- 
nolds were put on a parity with the 1937 
Aluminum Co, contract the Authority would 
be obliged to make the same adjustment in 
its contracts with chemical companies, and 
with all other companies where competitive 
conditions exist. Since this would introduce 
complication and confusion in our rate struc- 
ture, the result might be to compel us to 
place all of our industrial contracts on the 
rat: basis in effect in the spring of 1936. To 
do so would make it impossible to keep the 
Government’s investment in T. V. A. on a 
bankable basis. 

4t is apparent from the facts set forth above 
that any reduction in power rates to Reynolds 
Metals Co. would benefit that company alone 
and not the Government. In fact, the injury 
to the Government’s investment in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority would be incompara- 
bly larger than any possible saving to the 
company. 

Davin E. LILIENTHAL, 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: It is my information 
that since October 3, 1940, there has existed 
in the Tennessee Valley an apparent dis- 
crimination in T. V. A. power rates between 
two large users employing the power for the 
same purpose, namely, the production of 
aluminum metal. I am informed that this 
alleged discrimination has worked to the ad- 
vantage of the Aluminum Co. of America and 
to the disadvantage of its principal com- 
petitor, the Reynolds Metals Co. 

In view of your recent directive letters to 
the Federal Power Commission, of Septem- 
ber 26, 1942, and October 22, 1942, establish- 
ing the policy that public power agencies 
should assist in holding the cost of the war 
program to a minimum by arranging for the 
electric power supply for war plants and 
establishments at lowest possible cost, I am 
wondering if it would be possible to advise 
the Federal Power Commission by letter that 
your directive may be construed to include 
the investigation of alleged discrimination in 
power rates against establishments engaged 
in the war effort and operating under a Gov- 
ernment loan with authority to require rene- 
gotiation of such contract under the Com- 
mission's established procedure in any such 
case in which unjust discrimination has been 
founc. by the Commission to exist. 

Such action on your part would make it 
possible tc correct any unjust discrimination 
that might exist. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Lister HILL. 
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A SUMMONS AGAINST THE “KISS OF 
DEATH”—ARTICLE BY SENATOR PEPPER 

iMr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“A Summons Against the ‘Kiss of Death,’” 
written by Senator PEPPER and published in 
the New York Times magazine for December 
12, 1943, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ELIMINATION OF PRIVATE SUITS ARISING 
OUT OF FRAUDS AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the report of the committee of con- 

ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 

Senate to the bill (H. R. 1203) to elim- 

inate private suits for penalties and 

damages arising out of frauds against 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Van Nuys] is 
not present. The bill we are debating 
does not involve merely thousands of 
dollars; it involves not merely millions 
of dollars, but it involves billions of dol- 
lars. I shall quote from what the Sen- 
ator from Indiana stated on the 17th 
day of September, on page 7608 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. On that occa- 
sion the Senator from Indiana, who is 
the distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate, stated: 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
I think, intends to offer an amendment to 
increase that to 25 percent. I think that 
is unnecessary. Ten percent is a reasonable 
compensation and there are billions— 

Billions— 
of dollars involved and there is an alluring 
prospect of obtaining loot, as I call it, upon 
the part of some loose lawyers, not bona 
fide informers at all, but racketeers and 
blackmailers. 


Mr. President, for every dollar any 
lawyer could secure in bringing one of 
these lawsuits, the Government would 
secure at least an equal amount because, 
under the statute, whenever a corpora- 
tion defrauds the United States Govern- 
ment and suit is brought, the suit is for 
double the amount. The result is the 
Government gets back every dollar of 
which it has been defrauded, plus a fine 
of $2,000 for every single violation of 
the law. So in no way can the Govern- 
ment lose if the statute is left exactly the 
way it is. In other words, we will say 
the Government has been drefrauded of 
a million dollars by a group of elec- 
trical contractors, or, taking a case that 
actually occurred, the one of Marcus 
against Hess in Pittsburgh, we find that a 
number of electrical contractors got to- 
gether and submitted bids for identically 
the same price to a penny. 

The record shows that the Attorney 
General was notified for months but no 
civil action was brought. Finally a 
lawyer there, who had been attorney 
general of that State, Mr. Charles J. 
Maryiotti, brought a lawsuit. The rec- 
ord shows that Mr. Margiotti and his 
Client paid all the expenses which ran 
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into the thousands and thousands of 
dollars. The record shows that it took 
months to try that case; indeed, it was 
one of the longest jury cases ever tried 
in Pennsylvania; and the jury brought 
in a verdict for $315,000. 

Mr. President, the securing of that 
judgment for $315,000 did not cost the 
United States Government one penny, 
yet it is now proposed to repeal the 
law passed while Abraham Lincoln was 
President of the United States, which 
made that recovery possible. Of the 
$315,000 one-half would go to the 
United States Government. 

What happened in that case? The 
defendants and the plaintiff got together 
and agreed on a settlement of $100,000; 
but, Mr. President, the defendants had 
appealed, and so the case was pending 
before the Federal judge, Judge Clark, 
of that district. Judge Clark asked the 
Attorney General’s Office to file a brief, 
and, strange as it mAy seem, although 
the United States Government was en- 
titled to one-half of the $315,000, the At- 
torney General’s Office, appearing 
through Thurman Arnold, filed a brief 
before Judge Clark in which they stated 
that they believed that this Lincoln 
statute, the one we are now considering, 
had been repealed by implication. The 
result was that chiefly because of the 
brief filed by the Attorney General's 
Office, Judge Clark reversed the verdict 
of the jury, and held against the 
plaintiff. 

The plaintiff then appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
there, by a 5 to 1 decision, with only 
one Supreme Court Justice dissenting, 
he being Associate Justice Jackson, the 
verdict for $315,000 was reinstated. It 
was after that verdict for $315,000 had 
been reinstated, but before it was col- 
lected, that this measure was introduced, 
not in 1943, but in 1942, when there 
were only four cases pending, every one 
of which had been submitted to the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and every one of which the Attorney 
General of the United States had refused 
to prosecute. Yet today we behold the 
spectacle of Senators considering a bill 
to eliminate and abolish the Lincoln 
statute, on the plea that many of the 
lawyers who may file such suits are 
racketeers and crooks, trying to enrich 
themselves, when as a matter of fact 
the record shows that this measure was 
introduced originally when only four 
cases were pending, when none of the 
lawyers wanted to appear, when all the 
lawyers had submitted all the facts to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, and it was only in self-defense, 
to protect the taxpayers, that the at- 
torneys finally brought the suits. 

So, Mr. President, I say it is an illus- 
tration of the way in which money is 
being wasted. I quote again the words of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, when he stated 
that in the repeal of the Lincoln statute, 
by the passage of H. R. 1203, there are 
billions of dollars involved. The citation 
is page 7608 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for September 17 last. 
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Mr. President, within a few days we 
are to take up a tax bill. True it is that 
Secretary Morgenthau originally asked 
for between ten and eleven billion dol- 
lars; true it is that he finally got down 
to $10,000,000,000 dollars; true it is that 
in the House of Representatives the sum 
of $2,000,000,000 was finally agreed on, 
and true it is that the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate is now busily engaged 
in working away on this tax bill. he 
fact of the matter is that the defeat of 
H. R. 1203 is more important than the 
passage of the $2,000,000,000 tax bill, 
because, as the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary said, in this bill billions of dollars are 
involved, and if we can save the taxpay- 
ers of our country these billions of dol- 
lars, then the passage of a tax bill will 
be entirely unnecessary. 

It was in connection with that fact 
that I yesterday read to the Senate an 
illustration of how money was being 
wasted by the present administration. I 
refer again to the Saturday Evening Post 
for the week of December 11. 

In my judgment, there is not a Senator 
on this floor who knows how much the 
United States Government paid for Blair 
House. I tried to ascertain. I contacted 
the Information Center; they did not 
know. They said the Secretary of State 
might know. Three times we telephoned 
the Secretary of State. We were finally 
told they were going to write us a letter. 
That letter has not yet arrived. 

In this article in the Saturday Evening 
Post -we find that the Public Buildings 
Administration, which bought that four- 
story dwelling at 1651 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue for the use of the State Department, 
paid $180,000 for the property, with its 
furnishings, late in 1942. I repeat, Mr. 
President, it would have been entirely 
unnecessary to have bought that house 
if Harry Hopkins had not been living in 
the White House, and there had been 
room there available to take care of the 
kings and ex-kings, the queens and ex- 
queens, the dukes and ex-dukes, and the 
princesses and ex-princesses. 

Particularly I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that every 
one of the foreign countries whose rulers 
and ex-rulers have been entertained at 
the Blair House have embassies or con- 
sulates in Washington. All these kings 
and ex-kings, queens, and ex-queens, 
dukes and ex-dukes, had to do was to go 
to their own consulates or to their own 
embassies and eat their own food, drink 
their own drinks, and sleep in their own 
beds. 

Our country, I repeat, is more than 
150 years old, and never until 1942 had 
it been deemed necessary to buy a home, 
to pay $180,000 for it, to equip it with a 
great staff of servants, so that we might 
in regal style entertain royalty, men and 
women who never worked with their 
hands, men and women who say they 
are better than anyone else by the di- 
vine right of birth. They come here; 
they are met at the train with an im- 
posing automobile; they are taken to 
Blair House; and the record shows that 
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while there they can invite as many peo- 
pk as they choose to invite; they can 
wine them and dine them, and it is all at 
the expense of the taxpayers of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. President, this article in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post is most .evealing. 
The article refers to a young lady who 
got-into the Blair House under most un- 
usual circumstances. I read from page 
74 of the Saturday Evening Post: 

Under such conditions, it is understand- 
ably difficult for strangers to crash the 
Blair House gate. A young lady of my ac- 
quaintance managed it, though, but not 
without assistance from a guest on the in- 
side. It was during the visit of one of the 
Latin-American missions. My friend, who 
had met the guest of honor at a diplomatic 
reception, was staring at Blair House curi- 
ously as she passed. Suddenly there was 
a tapping in one of the front windows. 


Here we_ have this beautiful Blair 


House. Inside is the dignitary from Latin 
America. Outside we find a young lady 


going by on the street, and suddenly | 
there was a tapping on the window in the 


Blair House. 
It was Senor X of the night before. 


My. President, this dignitary, this man 
who was at the head of a diplomatic mis- 
sion, was tapping at the window in order 
to attract the attention of the young lady 
passing by on the street. 


Despite the police and the secret-service 
men who tried to bar her way— 


She must have been a very determined 
young girl, for the police could not stop 
her, and the secret-service men could not 
stop her. 


Despite tue police and the secret-service 
men who tried to bar her way, my deter- 
mined friend succeeded in having a cock- 
tail with the gentleman before he left to 
attend an official banquet. Senor X had been 
merely bored. He seemed to feel that my 
friend’s companionship— 


That is, the girl’s companionship— 
would brace him for the ordeal of facing an- 
other official gathering. 

Senor X Fad a way with him that attracted 
womren wherever he went. The secret service 
was hard put to it to protect him against po- 
tential Mata Haris. 


So we see, Mr. President, what a very, 
very interesting place the Blair House 
must be. I know the people of the coun- 
try will be interested in the description of 
this house for which the taxpayers paid 
$180,000; this house which the country 
had to buy in order to make room for 


kings and ex-kings, queens and ex- 
queens, princes and ex-princes, dukes 
and ex-dukes, duchesses and ex-duch- 
esses. The country had to buy this house 
because Harry Hopkins was living in the 
White House, and, therefore, there was 
not room in the White House to enter- 
tain, although the President receives half 
& million dollars for that purpose. There 
was not room in the White House, so it 
was found necessary to buy the Blair 
House, and I know the people of the 
country will be interested to know that 
this house, which cost them $180,000, has 
a couple of butlers, and when the Govern- 
ment bought the house, it bought the ser- 
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vants with the house. The Government 
was not satisfied simply with buying the 
house alone; it had to buy the women 
and the men who were working there 
along with the house. It bought Mrs. 
Geaney, the article said, along with the 
house. 

I know how interested in this matter 
are the people of the country who pay the 
taxes, the sharecropper in the South 
who, with his whole family, is out all 
day picking cotton, for which he may 
earn two or three dollars a day. I know 
how interested in this matter are the 
farmers of the Northwest who get up 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, in weather 
20° below zero, walk in the dark to a cold 
barn with no electric light in it, but with 
an old smoking chimney on an old lan- 
tern to light them, go into the barn and 
milk the cows so they may obtain a 
little butterfat which they can sell in 
order to keep from starving to death. 
Those farmers in the Northwest will be 
interested to know just how we entertain 
King George of Greece, and King Peter 
of Yugoslavia, and Churchill, and all 
the other dignitaries who come to this 
country, and what their surroundings 
are. 

I turn to page 75 of the Saturday 
Evening Post and read: 

Today the house is a veritable museum of 
Americana. Bric-a-brac and odds and ends 
of every period are scattered through it in 
indiscriminate abandon. In the double 
drawing room, with its crystal chande- 
liers— 


Mr. President, the farmer who is out 
in the barn in weather*20 degrees below 
zero does not have a chandelier lighting 
up the darkness while he is milking the 
cow. All he has is an old smoking chim- 
ney on a lantern which hangs down from 
the roof by a little twine string. But in 
the Blair House the duke or king or 
prince, or whatever he may be, has his 
room lighted by a crystal chandelier, 

In the double drawing room, with its 
crystal chandeliers the flowered aubussons 
stand out in striking contrast to the familiar 
portraits by Copley and Sully on the walls. 


Mr. President, the farmer milking his 
cow does not have any pictures hanging 
around the walls of his cow shed. All he 
finds on its walls are cobwebs spun by 
spiders, and in those cobwebs will be 


found many flies that have been caught | 


in the webs. These cobwebs—and I 
know this from personal experience—are 
upon the roofs and all around the walls 
of the cow shed. That farmer has 
helped to pay for this entertainment to 
this so-called ruler. 


In a corner stands one of John Broad- 
wood’s first oblong pianos, imported from 
England in 1800. There are gilded mirrors 
and hard-carved mantels in every one of 
the beautifully proportioned rooms. The 
third-floor den, with its concealed lights and 
gold-leaf flutings, displays to great effect 
the Blairs’ collection of Sandwich, Stiegel, 
and other early Amerfcan glassware. The 
second-floor library contains a collection of 
books on history, law, and art, in addition to 
snuffboxes, bouquet holders, and early Amer- 
ican silver spoons. But the library furniture, 
except for a massive walnut writing table, is 
tasteless and anachronistically modern. The 
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bedrooms are elegant, but their furnishings 
have sometimes amused the more sensitve 


guests. 


Even though the guests sleep there for 
nothing the article says they are amused 
at what they find there. 

Mr. President, in addition to all the 
help provided, the people of America will 
be interested to know that there is also 
adog. It will be interesting to note from 
this article what fine treatment the dog 
receives.. The dog’s name is Sistie Dall, 

When King George of Greece was a 
guest at the Blair House— 

In contrast to most Blair House guests, 
who have usually been late for their appoint- 
ments— 


According to the Saturday Evening 
Post-— 
King George was not only on time but was 
usually ahead of time. * * * Only once 
was he observed in a state of relaxation. 
This was when a Boston terrier named Sistie 
Dall, who belongs to Mrs. Victoria Geaney— 


Mr. President, I was mistaken. I 
thought the dog belonged to the United 
States Government. I thought when we 
paid $180,000 for that house, with all its 
furnishings, and when we bought Mrs. 
Geaney along with the house, that, of 
course, we got a dog, but it seems that 
the dog does not belong to us after all, 
but belongs to Mrs. Victoria Geaney, the 
housekeeper. The article says that the 
time King George was observed in a state 
of relaxation— 
was when a Boston terrier named Sistie Dall, 
who belongs to Mrs. Victoria Geaney, the 
housekeeper, vanished from her usual haunts. 

Sistie— 


The dog— 


was finally found in the king’s bedroom, 
curled up beside him while he napped. 


So he also got the dog. 

I am very glad the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] 
has just entered the Chamber, because I 
know that he, as well as all the other 
people of the country, will be interested 
in knowing what it costs to support a dog 
in Oklahoma. I wanted to find out what 
it would cost the taxpayers of the coun- 
try to keep that dog at the Blair House, 
so I looked through the copies of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to find out. I 
have in my hand a copy of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp for the 24th of May 1932, 
a little more than 10 years ago. A news- 
paperman in Oklahoma had a dog, and 
knew all about dogs; and I am sure the 
distinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa will confirm what this editor in 
Cklahoma said about what it costs to 
maintain a dog in Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I am referring to what 
it costs to keep a dog in Oklahoma, be- 
cause to me it is typical—— 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. President, I can say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that 
I have no experience with keeping dogs. 
I am afraid of dogs. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I did 
not say the Senator kept the dog. I said 
a newspaperman in Oklahoma kept the 
dog, and in a few minutes I shall read 
what it cost to keep the dog. I am re- 
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ferring to this tremendous waste of 
money because of the experience I had in 
Alaska last summer. The Senators who 
are now in the Chamber will remember 
that I was a member of a subcommittee 
which was appointed to go there and in- 
vestigate the building of the new high- 
way. During the course of our investi- 
cation the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Ruck], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHaM], and I arrived at the town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska. I wanted to find out 
whether the War Department was wast- 
ing any money. I shall be very glad to 
furnish to any committee, including the 
Truman committee, any time they want 
it, the name of the gentleman of whom 
I shall speak. I went over to this man, 
and asked him what he was doing. He 
said, “Do you know, I am a stand-by.” 

My reason for referring to him is that 
in the Saturday Evening Post article it 
is said that all the servants in the Blair 
House are what are known as “stand- 
bys”; and this gentleman I met at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, who was working for the 
Government, was a “stand-by” too. He 
told me that he had lived at Kansas City, 
Mo. For the information of the Senate, 
let me say I have his name and his ad- 
dress in Missouri, too. 

He said he had been hired a little more 
than 3 months; that from the time he 
got on the train, he was paid at the rate 
of $1.65 an hour, for 8 hours a day; that 
he had been in Alaska approximately 
3 months; that during all the time 
he had been in Alaska he had been get- 
ting paid at the rate of $1.65 an hour, but 
that actually in over 3 months while he 
had been there he had worked 5 days— 
5 days in 3 months—yet all the time he 
had been there he had been getting $1.65 
an hour, 8 hours a day. 

I said to him that I rather doubted 
his story. He said, “Come with me to- 
morrow morning, and I will show you.” 
That man was working for Metcalf & 
Co. who have a contract under the 
War Department. So next morning I 
got up and went over with this gentle- 
man. We arrived. He nodded to the 
foreman, and said, “I am here, ready to 
go to work.” 

The foreman nodded, and said, “Yeah. 
Come back later.” 

And we left. He said, “Senator, that 
has been going on for weeks.” I said, 
“Have you any pay checks that I can 
examine?” 

He pulled out his purse, and he had 
the last pay check for the last week. It 
was for a sum in excess of $100, the usual 
deductions had been made. He looked 
up at me, and said, “You know, I am 
almost ashamed to cash this check.” 

When I saw that what that man had 
told me was true, I got in touch with Mr. 
Walter P. Sharpe, Commissioner of Labor 
of Alaska, and said to him, “Mr. Com- 
missioner of Labor, is this case a usual 
or unusual one in Alaska? Is the United 
States Government paying people $1.65 
en hour, right and left, month after 
month, when in 3 months, for example, 
one man worked only 5 days?” 

He said to me, “Senator LANGER, my job 
as Commissioner of Labor of Alaska 


makes it necessary for me to check up on 
labor all over Alaska; and the case you 
mention is not unusual at all. I can cite 
you scores and scores and scores of 
them.” 

So, by checking back, it will be found 
that for every day that laboring man 
from Kansas City actually worked, the 
taxpayers of this country were paying 
him for the days he worked approxi- 
mately $300 a day, for common, ordinary 
labor, which is as much as a soldier gets 
for being out on the firing line for ap- 
proximately 6 months. 

Indicative of that waste, I cite what it 
cost to take care of the dog in Oklahoma. 
I do not say, of course, that this dog be- 
longed to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa. I am referring to a statement 
by a newspaper editor, who said that if 
he were wealthy, if he had a million dol- 
lars a year, this is what the upkeep of 
the dog would cost. I read from page 
10981 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD of 
May 24, 1932, as follows: 


Upkeep of doggy 
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1 new sweater a day at $10._.__.____... $3, 650 
1 hogshead of milk per day at $5__._._. 1,825 
1 200-pound hog per day at $10______- 3,650 | 
5 spring lambs per day at $2 each_-_-_-- 3, 650 
Manicuring, massaging, and putting 
permanent wave in tail at $10 daily. 3,650 
Salary of night watchman, turning 
dog over in his sleep.........--.... 1, 000 
Total upkeep of doggy-------- 17, 405 


Mr. President, of course that is ridicu- 
lous. I do not believe any newspaper- 
man or any other man in Oklahoma or 
anywhere else pays any such sum, or any- 
where near it. But, to my mind it is no 
more absurd than to pay a man working 
for the United States Government, up in 
Alaska, $300 a day for his actual working 
time. 

Mr. President, keeping a dog at $1'7,405 
a year is not so absurd as what took place 
in Kansas, in the Sunflower Ordnance 
case. 
hoped that after the enactment of House 
bill 1203 the case will be dismissed. The 
contractor received a contract to build 
4,150 houses. One of the first things he 
did was to buy 1,000,000 lead pencils, at 
9 cents each, as disclosed in the sworn 
complaint filed in the case. According 
to testimony, anyone could have bought 
the same lead pencils at the rate of 2 
for a nickel. The contractor bought 
1,000,000 lead pencils and the taxpayers 
paid for them. The contract was on a 
cost-plus basis. When I speak of the 
1,000,000 lead pencils, I am speaking on 
the basis of the court record in Kansas. 

Paying $17,405 a year for the upkeep 
of a dog, even if it were true, would not 
begin to be as foolish as what happened 
in Kansas in the Sunflower case. Ac- 
cording to the sworn testimony, a house 
was built; after it was built, it was torn 
down and rebuilt. Then it was torn down 
again and built the third time. It was 
again torn down and built the fourth 
time.. The same kind of a house was 
built each time, according to the same 
plans and specifications. 

Little boys and girls all over the coun- 
try were picking up nails and iron on 


A lawsuit is now pending, and it is | 
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the farm, and on the highways and by- 
ways, so that our Government might 
have steel. It developed that at the same 
time, in the Sunflower case, for some un- 
known reason—God alone knows what— 
20 tons of steel and many kegs of new 
nails were buried. It developed, also, 
that new lumber was burned. Why? 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], who is a mem- 
ber of the Truman committee, and who 
is familiar with that testimony, suggests 
that there is only one answer. It is be- 
cause those contracts were let on a cost- 
plus basis. The more steel that was bur- 
ied, the more nails that were buried, the 
more houses that were torn down and 
rebuilt, the more money the contractors 
made. To build 4,150 houses, 1,000,000 
lead pencils, costing 9 cents each, were 
bought. Anybody could have bought the 
same pencils at the rate of 2 for a nickel. 

During a previous speech by me on 
the floor of the Senate, no Senator on the 
Democratic side tried to defend that 
waste of money, because it cannot be de- 
fended. Who has these contracts? Who 
has made the billions of dollars which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] says are in- 
volved in this bill? There is more money 
involved in the repeal of the existing law 
by the enactment of House bill 1203 than 
will be brought in by the tax bill which 
is now under consideration. 

Mr. President, several Senators have 
just entered the Chamber. In order that 
there may be no mistake, and in order 
that they may know how much money is 
involved, I repeat that more money is 
involved than will be brought in by the 
tax bill which we expect to pass. I again 
refer to the statement of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 


| mittee, on page 7608 of the CONGRESSIONAL 


TH 


RecorpD for September 17, 1943, where the 
Senator from Indiana said that billions 
of dollars—not hundreds of thousands, 
not millions, but billions—were involved. 
The distinguished chairman of the Jucii- 
ciary Committee himself said that bil- 
lions of dollars were involved. 

Mr. President, if it is thought for a 
moment that the existing law can be re- 
pealed by a bill which would put billions 
of dollars into the pockets of crooks, 
racketeers, and scoundrels who have de- 
frauded the taxpayers of this country, 
without at least one voice being raised in 
opposition, the proponents of the bill do 
not know the caliber of the Senator from 
North Dakota. I was not sent to the 
Senate by any political machine. I was 
not sent here by Harry Hopkins’ political 
machine. I was not sent here by the 
political machine of Wendell Willkie or 
Tom Lamont. I was sent to the Sengzte 
by the farmers, the laborers, and the 
small businessmen of the State of North 
Dakota. I hope the day may never come 
when I cannot represent in this body the 
common people of my State and of the 
Nation, and speak up on an occasion such 
as this, when the fat monopolistic inter- 
ests are trying to make it impossible to 
recove: from them billions of dollars 
which they have illegally taken from the 
taxpayers of America. As long as I live 
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I will fight that class of crooks, scoun- 
drels, and racketeers; and as long asIam 
a Member of this body my voice will be 
raised in opposition. 

Mr. President, this bill was shoved 
through the House. The Recorp shows 
that some of the Members of the House 
who voted upon it did not even know 
what they were voting on. One of them 
thought it was a farm bill. It came over 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
when it reached that committee I fought 
it. I am proud of the fact that when 
this bill was under consideration in the 
Senate on a previous occasion, I fought it 
almost single-handed, assisted by men on 
the Democratic side such as the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLarK] and the distinguished Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray], who openly 
spoke against it, and by men such as 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frrcu- 
son] and the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. ReEvercomp] on the Republican side. 
The fight was started by me in the 
Judiciary Committee, and it has laid bare 
to the people of the country the graft 
and crookedness of contractors who think 
that they can rob the people of this coun- 
try and get away with it, without any 
opposition on the part of the minority. 

Mr. President, to show that the people 
of this country are waking up to what is 
being attempted, I shall read a letter 
written on the 8th day of December 
by Mr. R. J. Thomas, president of the 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, which is the largest union 
in America. Three hundred thousand 
members of the union are in the armed 
service. It has a membership of 1,200,- 
000, not including the 300,000 who are in 
the armed service. What does Mr. 
Thomas say? 

I send you herewith a file concerning H. R. 
1203. I would suggest that you do what you 
can to defeat this bill, as I am of the opinion 
that the public informer is an important part 
of our protection against fraud on the Gov- 
ernment. 


That is what this letter from the pres- 
ident of an organization representing 
1,200,000 workers of America states about 
the bill. It states that if the bill is 
enacted it will do away with an “impor- 
tant part of our protection against fraud 
on the Government.” 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago the dis- 
tinguished Senetor from Missouri [Mr. 
CrLarK] said that the largest lobby in the 
history of the Senate since he became a 
Member was trying to obtain the repeal 
of the.informers’ statute, which had been 
enacted during the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln. The Senator from 
Missouri, of course, knows that the forces 
behind this bill who are endeavoring to 
have the statute repealed consist of Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. 

Mr. President, there is one lawsuit 
pending against former Vice President 
Dawes—Charlie Dawes—who in his 
prime was known as “Hell and Maria” 
Dawes. He reminds me of “Blood and 
Guts” Patton. “Hell and Maria” Dawes 
borrowed approximately eighty or ninety 
million dollars from the R. F.C. Accord- 
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ing to the complaint, he borrowed it by 
fraud, taking advantage of his position as 
Vice President of the United States. He 
has been sued. By whom? By taxpayers 
of this country. He has been sued for 
$45,000,000. The taxpayers could not 
bring the suit, or thought they could 
not, until after they had secured a su- 
preme court decision in the State of Illi- 
nois. I have the decision before me. In 
that decision the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois lays bare the fraud which was par- 
ticipated in, as alleged in the complaint, 
by the former Republican Vice President 
of this country. The defendants want to 
get away from that lawsuit. They know 
that they cannot winitin court. So they 
say in effect, “We will repeal the law 
under which we have been sued. Then 
we will be safe.” That is the Republican 
side of it. 

Yesterday I mentioned Pendergast, 
that great Democrat, and proved his con- 
nection with a scheme which reached out 
hundreds of miles from St. Louis and took 
a soldier boy by the nape of the neck and 
lifted him away from Washington so that 
he could not testify here. 

In New Jersey we have Frank Hague. 
Frank Hague is also interested in this 
bill being enacted. His friends have been 
sued. 

Mr. President, the proponents of the 
bill say they are going to take away from 
the American people, the farmer, as well 
as the man in the city, the power to bring 
lawsuits in such cases. They propose to 
take away from every county attorney, 
from the attorney general of every State, 
from every United States district atior- 
ney in the Nation, and from every Fed- 
eral judge in the land, the power to bring 
to justice crooks who have defrauded the 
Government. The bill provides that 
Only one man, the Attorney General of 
the United States, may bring suit. 
Shades of Harry Daugherty. Harry 
Daugherty was a piker. If the bill is 
enacted into law the Attorney General 
of the United States will be made prose- 
cutor, judge, and jury. If any Senator 
or even the Vice President, should be- 
come aware of a great fraud, and the 
Attorney General should refuse to prose- 
cute, nothing could be done about it. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered 
that when we debated this matter before, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan said that someone else could 
sue; but as we went along he finally 
admitted that the only way in which a 
suit could be brought would be by the 
election of a new President of the United 
States, who would appoint a new Attor- 
ney General, a process which might take 
4 years, 8 years, 12 years, or16 years. By 
that time the witnesses would be scat- 
tered to the four corners of the earth. 

Mr. President, in every State in the 
Union—at least in all the States in the 
Northwest—if a crime has been commit- 
ted, or if the taxpayers have been robbed, 
what remedy do the people have under 
the present laws? In my State and in 
other States of the Northwest they can 
go to the county attorney. If he does 
not do anything about it they can ap- 
peal to the attorney general of the State. 
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If the attorney general of the States does 
not do anything about it they can go 
to a judge who has authority to appoint 
a prosecutor at any time the county 
attorney or the attorney general refuses 
to act. 

But that is not all. The people them- 
selves can bring a suit. In all the States 
in the Northwest any taxpayer can bring 
a suit, and in a criminal case 10 percent 
of the people, by signing a petition, can 
callin a grand jury and they can proceed 
either criminally or give an instruction 
to proceed civilly. But we shall have 
another kind of a situation here if this 
bill passes, because if it shall pass every 
businessman and every citizen will be 
helpless. 

I do not believe many Senators who 
are in favor of this measure can possibly 
have read it, and I send to the desk the 
bill (H. R. 1203) and ask that the clerk 
read it, and I request him particularly to 
read it slowly so that Senators may be- 
come familiar with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WALLGREN in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read the bill (H. 
R. 1203) to eliminate private suits for 
damages arising out of frauds against 
the United States, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sectiom 3491 of the 


| Revised Statutes (U.S. C., title 31, sec. 232) 


be, and it hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3491. The several district courts of 
the United States, the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
the several district courts of the Territories 
of the United States, within whose jurisdic- 
tional limits the person doing or committing 
such act shall be found, shall wheresoever 
such act may have been done or committed, 
have full power and jurisdiction to hear, try, 
and determine such suit. Such suit may be 
brought and carried on by any person, as well 
for himseif as for the United States; the same 
shall be at the sole cost and charge of such 
person, and shall be in the name of the 
United States, but shall not be withdrawn or 
discontinued without the consent, in writing, 
of the judge of the court and the district 
attorney, first filed in the case, setting forth 
their reasons for such consent: Provided, 
That no district court of the United States 
shall have power or jurisdiction to hear, try, 
or determine such suit brought or carried on 
by any person for himself and the United 
States unless based upon information, evi- 
dence, and sources original with such person 
and not in the possession of or obtained by 
the United States in the course of any in- 
vestigation or proceeding instituted or con- 
ducted by it, and unless prior to commence- 
ment thereof (1) such person has made full 
disclosure in writing to the Attorney General 
of the grounds thereof, including substan- 
tially all information and evidence in his 
possession and has requested the Attorney 
General to cause such suit to be brought; 
and (2) the Attorney General has, after re- 
ceipt of such disclosure and request, declined 
in writing to comply with such request, or 
has allowed 6 months to elapse after receipt 
of such disclosure and request without caus- 
ing a suit to be brought for part or all of the 
relief requested: Provided further, That in 
the event that the Attorney General tekes 
action hereunder following receipt of such 
disclosure and request, the court may award 
to the person who made such disclosure and 
request, out of the proceeds of such suit or 
any settlement of any claim involved therein, 
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an amount which in the judgment of the 
court is fair and reasonable compensation to 
such person for original information, evi- 
dence, and sources so disclosed which was not 
in the possession of or obtained by the United 
States in the course of any investigation or 
proceeding instituted or conducted by it, 
such awards or failure to award and the 
amount thereof to be final and conclusive. 
In no event shall the amount of such award 
exceed one-tenth of the proceeds of such suit 
or any settlement thereof.” 
Sec, 2. No district court of the United 
ites shall have power or jurisdiction to 
, try, or determine any suit pending at 
time of the enactment of this act brought 
ler Revised Statutes, section 3491, by any 
on for himself and the United States over 
hich it would not have jurisdiction if such 
t had been brought after the enactment 
f this act: Provided, That the court in which 
1 suit is pending shall forthwith stay all 
her proceeding in said suit until the 
rney General shall have 30 days’ oppor- 
ity to move as hereinafter provided and 
ll forthwith cause written notice to be 
yen the Attorney General that such suit is 
ding; and the provision of this section 
ding this proviso shall not be applicable 
iy such pending suit unless the Attorney 
al shall within 30 days after receipt of 
ch written notice, move the court to dis- 
the suit under this act: Provided jfur- 
That if after the dismissal under this 
of any such pending suit a person having 
ht such suit makes a full disclosure and 
request in accordance with the provisions of 
ction 3491, as amended by section 1 of 
t act, and the Attorney General declines 
vriting to comply with such request, or 
6 months to elapse after such dis- 
e and request without causing suit to 
uught for part or all of the relief re- 
ed, such person may bring and carry on 
w suit based on the same act, acts, and 
ictions involved in the suit previously 
itht if prior to the previous commence- 
t thereof, the information, evidence, and 
ces upon which such suit was based were 
inal with such person and not in the 
sion of or obtained by the United States 
the course of any investigation or proceed- 
instituted or conducted by it. If the 
s suit by such person was timely, the 
e within which such new suit may be 
menced by such person shall not expire 
il 8 months after the date of the enact- 
t of this act, or until the expiration of 
ie time provided by section 3494 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, whichever is later: Provided 
her, That the Attorney General may cause 
a suit to be brought based in whole or in part 
upon the act, acts, or transactions involved 
i uch pending suit previously brought by 
h person either after receipt of such dis- 
ire and request or otherwise. If the 
vious suit brought by such person was 
ly, the period within which the Attorney 
General may cause a suit to be brought based 
whole or in part on the same act, acts, or 
nsactions shall not expire until 8 months 
r the date of the enactment of this act, 
r until the expiration of the time provided 
by section 3494 of the Revised Statutes, 
whichever is later. 
Src. 3. Nothing in this act shall affect any 
h suit which was filed prior to June 15, 
2, or in which a final judgment has here- 
re been entered, whether or not the 
e be pending on review in an appellate 
rt, 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. As I understand the 
bill which has just been read by the Clerk 
is House bill 1203 in the form in which it 
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passed the House of Representatives on 
April 1, 1943. The bill was subsequently 
amended by the Senate; and what is be- 
fore the Senate at this time is the con- 
ference report which makes a number of 
substantial changes in the text which 
has been read by the clerk. 

* Mr. LANGER. That is correct, but the 
bill in the form proposed to be amended 
by the conference report has not been 
printed. So we have the conference re- 
port and the bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, as it appears in 
the REcorD, what the clerk has just read 
would hardly be a fair presentation of 
the issue which is precisely before the 
Senate at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. It is the best we can 
get. What the clerk read was the bill in 
its last form as passed by the Senate. 
Of course, it must be read in connection 
with the conference report. That is all 
we have; we have nothing else. 

Mr. BURTON. But what has just been 
read by the clerk was the bill as passed 
by the House. Then the Senate substan- 
tially amended it. 

Mr. LANGER. No; not as passed by 
the House. 

Mr. BURTON. What the clerk just 
read was the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives on April 1, 1943. 

Mr. LANGER. No; the portion in ital- 
ics read by the clerk was added by the 
Senate to the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. BURTON. So what the clerk read 
was the bill as finally passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. ‘BURTON. What is before the 
Senate at this time is the conference re- 
port, which substantially changes the 
bill as amended and passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. The bill the House 
passed was almost a straight-out repeal 
of the old Lincoln statute on one short 
piece of paper, restating the first para- 
grapk and repealing the second one. 

Mr. BURTON. I think it would per- 
haps clarify the record if the Senator 
would have the clerk read at this point 
the amendment provided in the confer- 
ence report, so that it will immediately 
follow what has just been read. It is not 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER, I have no objection to 
the amendment being read. I ask that it 
be read. Every Senator was given a copy 
of the conference report. 

Mr. BURTON. But the only way in 
which the bill and amendment can be 
brought together would be through read- 
ing them. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the amend- 
ment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will read. 


The 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the | 


matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment numbered 1, it is pro- 
pose. to insert (A) after “Sec. 3491” on 
page 1, line 6, of the House engrossed 
bill; and on page 2, line 2, after “suit.” 
strike out the quotation mark and insert 
the following: 
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“(B) Except as hereinafter provided, such 
suit may be brought and carried on by any 
person, as well for himself as for the United 
States, the same shall be at the sole cost 
and charge of such person, and shall be in 
the name of the United St-tes, but shall not 
be withdrawn or discontinued without the 
consent, in writing, of the judge of the court 
and the district attorney, first filed in the 
case, setting forth their reasons for such 
consent. 

“(C) Whenever any such suit shall be 
brought by any persOn under clause (B) 
notice of the pendency of such suit shall 
be given to the United States by serving 
upon the United States attorney for the 
district in which such suit shall have been 
brought a copy of the bill of complaint and 
by sending, by registered mail, to the At- 
torney General of the United States at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a copy of such bill together 
with a disclosure in writing of substantially 
all evidence and information in his posses- 
sion material to the effective prosecution of 
such suit. The United States shall have 60 
days, after service as above provided, within 
which to enter appearance in such suit. If 
the United States shall fail, or decline in 
writing to the court, during said period of 
60 days to enter any such suit, such person 
may carry on such suit. If the United States 
within said period shall enter appearance in 
such suit the same shall be carried on solely 
by the United States. In carrying on such 
suit the United States shall not be bound 
by any action taken by the person who 
brought it, and may proceed in all respects 
as if it were instituting the suit: Provided, 
That if the United States shall fail to carry 
on such suit with due diligence within a 
period of 6 months from the date of its 
appearance therein, or within such addi- 
tional time as the court after notice may 
allow, such suit may be carried on by the 
person bringing the same in accordance with 
clause (B) above. The court shall have no 
jurisdiction to proceed with any such suit 
brought under clause (B) 
broucht under section 3491 of the Revised 
Statutes whenever it shall be made to apnear 
that such suit was based upon evidence or 
information in the possession of the United 
States, or any agency, officer or emplovee 
thereof, at the time such suit was broucht: 
-Provided, however, That no abatement shall 
be had as to a suit pending at the effective 


or pending suit 


date of this act if before such snit was 
filed such person had in his possession and 
voluntarily disclosed to the Attorney Gen- 


eral substantial evidence and information 
which was not theretofore in the possession 
of the Department of Justice. 

“(D) In any suit whether or not on appeal 
pending at the effective date of this act 
brought under Revised Statutes, section 2491, 
the court in which st 
shall stay all further procecdings, 


} i+ c hor Aine 
ch suit is r 


and shall 


forthwith cause written notice, by registered 
mail, to be given the Attorney General that 
such suit is pending, and the Attorney Gen- 


eral shall have 60 days from the date of such 


notice to appear and carry on such suit in 
accordance with clause (C). 
“(B) (1) In any such suit, if carried on 


by the United States as herein provided, the 
court may award to the person who broutht 
such suit, out of the proceeds of such suit 
or any settlement of any claim involved 
therein, which shall be collected, an amount 
which in the judgment .of the court is fair 


and reasonable compensation to such person 
for disclosure of the information or evi- 
dence not in the possession of the United 


States when such suit was brought. Any 
such award shall in no event 
tenth of the proceeds of such 
settlement thereof. 

“(2) In any such suit when not carried on 


by the United States as herein provided, 


exceed one- 
suit or any 
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whether heretofore or hereafter brought, the 
court may award to the person who brought 
such suit and prosecuted it to final judgment, 
or to settlement, as provided in clause (B), 
out of the proceeds of such suit or any set- 
tlement of any claim involved therein, which 
shall be collected, an amount, not in excess 
of one-fourth of the proceeds of such suit or 
any settlement thereof, which in the judg- 
ment of the court is fair and reasonable com- 
pensation to such person for the collection 
of any forfeiture and damages; and such 
person shail be entitled to receive to his own 
use such reasonable expenses as the court 
shall find to have been necessarily incurred 
and all costs the court may award against the 
defendant, to be allowed and taxed accord- 
ing to any provision of law or rule of court in 
force, or that shall be in force in suits be- 
tween private parties in said court: Pro- 
vided, That such person shall be liable for all 
costs incurred by himself in such case and 
shall have no claim therefor on the United 
States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3493 of the Revised Statutes 
(U.S. C., title 31, sec. 234) is hereby repealed. 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that billions of dollars are in- 
volved in the pending conference report, 
I ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
read the bill, putting the amendments in 
their proper places, so that we will have 
in the Recorp the bill exactly as it will 
appear if it shall be passed in its present 
form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a question whether the clerk has the bill 
in such shape at this time that that can 
' be done. 

Mr. LANGER. The clerk can read the 
original bill and insert the amendments 
at the proper places, so that we will have 
the bill just as it will appear in case it 
shall be passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the 
bill be read as amended by the conferees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not included in 
the conference report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it is 
in fragmentary form. The clerk is not 
in position to read the bill as it would be 
if amended. 
request? 

Mr. McCARRAN. MYr. President, as a 
member of the conference committee, I 
respectfully express the view that it 
would be a very difficult thing for the 
clerk to comply with the request at this 
time, unless there were a printed bill car- 
rying in italics the amendments. What 
we are dealing with now is the confer- 
ence report, and the bill brought into the 
Senate by the conferees. Unless the 
clerk has in his hands, or can get, a 
printed bill carrying in italics the 
amendments, it will be very difficult, if 
possible at all, for the clerk to carry out 
the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the clerk is not 
prepared at this time to read the bil! in 
the form desired, but can probably be 
prepared within a short space of time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

_ Mr. WHITE. Would it not suit the Sen- 
ator’s purpose if the amendments the 
Senate made to the House text were read, 


end then the conference report as agreed | 
| spective bills for the reading of which 


to were read? 


Is there objection to the | 
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Mr. LANGER. The report satisfies me. 
We have the bill, and we have the pro- 
posed amendments, but I wanted to get 
them in order, so that there would be 
shown exactly what we are to vote on. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, with- 
out knowing precisely what the Senator 
has in his hand, I still have a doubt as 
to whether or not it would reflect the 
truth, because the conferees had before 
them one or two printed bills so that they 
might have a clean bill at every meeting. 
I doubt very much if the Senator has be- 
fore him now, or in his hand, a bill car- 
rying the amendments as they were con- 
sidered by the conferees. Iam not saying 
that he has not, because I do not know 
what the Senator has in his hand. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the House bill was amended 
by the Senate in various particulars. 
The bill went to conference in that form, 
and the conference report embodies 
changes made in the Senate amend- 
ments. There is no print, or any one 
paper or document, as I understand, 
which shows the precise changes in the 
language. We have to have before us 
the Senate amendments, and then we 
have to have before us the conference 
agreement in order to understand what 
has been accomplished. I simply do not 
see how the clerk, without being given 
opportunity and time, can write into the 
Senate amendments the changes as they 
have been agreed to by the conferees. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
state that Senators are entitled to have 
before them the specific documents upon 
which they are voting. Here is a bill 
involving billions of dollars, as stated by 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The conference re- 
port carries the bill as brought back by 
the conferees. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to see just what 
we are debating. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Maine that the amendments have been 
read. The clerk has just concluded 
reading them. 

Mr. WHITE. I so understood, but I 
could not understand how, without tak- 
ing time to do it, the clerks could incor- 
porate into a single instrument that 
which appears in the Senate amend- 
ments and the changes which have been 
effected in the Senate amendments by 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk advises the Chair that he is not 
prepared at this time to read them in 
that order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, how 
can a Senator, I respectfuly submit, be 
expected, when there is not even a com- 
mittee print of it, to debate a bill involv- 
ing billions upon billions of dollars, as 


stated by the distinguished chairman of 


the Judiciary Committee? 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
conference report is before the Senate at 
this time in its entirety, and it speaks for 
the full bill and the whole bill, and it is 
the bill as brought in by the conferees. 
Concerning the amendments to the re- 
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the Senator calls, I respectfully suggest 
he has the right to get those amend- 
ments for his own use, but it is not for 
the clerk of this body, as I understand, 
now to go back over the work of the 
committee, or to do other than to pre- 
sent to the Senate the conference report. 
That is all that can be before the Sen- 
ate at this time. That report embraces 
the full bill and everything that is in the 
bill. 

Mr. LANGER. But, Mr. President, if 
the conference report is accepted, then 
the Senate is all through with it. Then 
it means that if the House adopts it, and 
the President signs the bill, it is the law 
of the land, without the Senate once 
having had the opportunity to read the 
bill, as amended. Certainly I do not be- 
lieve that that can properly be the pro- 
cedure of this body. If it is, it is cer- 
tainly wrong. Assuredly, a Senator, be- 
fore he votes on an important bill such 
as this, should have a chance to read the 
bill in toto. Unless some Senator ob- 
jects, I respectfully ask that the clerk 
read the bill as it will appear in case it 
is passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that if the clerk is given 
proper time to prepare it, it can be read 
at a later time, but it cannot be read at 
the present moment. 

Mr. LANGER. Sometime this after- 
noon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be done, perhaps. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
already stated during the course of the 
debate the treatment accorded to the 
case brought in New Jersey. That case 
involved a situation which arose in 1935, 
when the P. W. A. was in operation, when 
all the large companies got together 
and charged the cities two and a half 
times as much for gravel anc cement 
as they charged private individuals. I 
have shown in previous debates, on the 
basis of the complaint I read, that the 
pressure became so great that finally 37 
persons were arrested in New Jersey. 
The record shows they were arrested in 
1935. Nothing was done in 1935 except 
to arrest those persons. The case was 
still pending without anything being ° 
done in 1936, in 1937, in 1938, and in 
1939. Talk about law enforcement. I 
have here newspaper clippings showing 
what the judge, Guy L. Fake, did when 
finally, a few weeks before the statute 
of limitations would run, some of those 
fellows were brought before him upon 
their pleas of nolle contendere. The 
judge let seven big fellows go scot free. 
The seven big fellows were not only 
let go scot free, but have billions of dol- 
lars of new contracts. With respect to 
those who pleaded nolle contendere, 
some were fined $200, some $400, some 
$600, some $800, and some a few more 
dollars, a total fine of $18,800. 

Mr. President, a taxpayer of New Jer- 
sey brought civil suit for roughly $1,300,- 
000 to make those crooks return some 
of the money of which they had robbed 
the taxpayers of New Jersey. When the 
awsuit was brought the taxpayer did 
exactly what is sought to be done now 
in the pending bill. It is asserted that 


It can 
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if the bill is passed the taxpayer will be 
obliged to write to the Attorney General 
of the United States. In the case in 
New Jersey that is exactly what was 
done. I hold in my hand a letter from 
Thurman Arnold, who was then As- 
istant Attorney General, written on 
February 14, 1942, to Mr. Joseph W. 
Weinberger, the attorney for the plain- 
tiff, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1942. 
J H J. WEINBERGER, Esq., 
Passaic, N. J. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of January 15, 1942, 
addressed to the Attorney General, in regard 
to the case of United States on the Relation 
David Bayarsky v. George Brooks et al. 
been referred to me for consideration and 
reply. 

I has been necessary to delay answering 
y ur letter until a decision was Made as to 
what position this Department would take in 
the case of Marcus v. Hess, now pending before 
the court of appeals for the third circuit. 
That decision has been made, and the United 
States has filed a brief setting forth its views. 
For your information I am enclosing a copy 
of that brief. 


fr. President, note this: 
view of the arguments advanced therein, 
you will understand that it is impossible for 
to direct the United States Attorney to 
ist you in the preparation of this case. 
Very truly yours, 
THURMAN ARNOLD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. President, in what position are we 

ng to leave the common, ordinary citi- 
n, when a bunch of crooks can charge 
and a half times as much for cement 
and gravel as they are worth, and the 
law is changed, and the office of the 
Attorney General can say, “We cannot 
help you,” as shown by the letter I have 
just read. 

More unethical still, Mr. President, is 
the fact that after the letter was written 
and after the plaintiff had made motion 
after motion to obtain the records, in 
order to be able to prove fraud, the 
departments of the Federal Government 
refused to cooperate. They had the rec- 
ords. They would not produce them and 
could not be made to produce them. 
Officials in the Federal service conspired 
to keep the plaintiff from setting before 
V 


én 
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court the facts showing fraud. 
Vhen finally the pressure became too 
ereat and something had to be done, be- 
lieve it or not, the same office of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
that on February 14, 1942, refused to 
elp, after the case was outlawed brought 
a suit—which is now pending—against 
he same defendants for a million and < 
half dollars. What a travesty on justice 
to bring the suit now, when the statute 
of limitations has run, against the same 
defendants whom they refused to help 
prosecute only a few short weeks before. 
So, Mr. President, I am happy to be 
here to talk to the people of the country, 
to make a permanent record here, a 
record which will stare in the face some 
of the Senators who are not here this af- 
ternoon. I have waited in vain for some 
Senator other than the great distin- 
uished senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] to demand the return of the 





$1,500,000,000 which the great oil com- 
panies have stolen from the people, 
Representative Corres, of Washington, 
produced the evidence in the House. 
He could not obtain action there. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GrttretTTe] made 
a speech on the floor of the Senate, but 
that speech, too, has been ignored. Who, 
I ask, is running the country today? Is 
it the Senate? Isitthe President? Is it 
the courts? Or is it the large oil com- 
panies that are invisibly in control of the 
Government, and can steal $1,500,000,- 
000? When the Attorney General sued 
them at 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
settled the case at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day; when it is al- 
leged, as it has been alleged from one 
end of the country to the other, that a 
former prominent member of a Republi- 
can Cabinet and two members of the 
Democratic National Committee got 
$100,000 apiéce; when two Assistant At- 
torneys General of the United States re- 
signed rather than sign the stipulation; 
when the judge to whom the stipulation 
was presented on the 2lst day of De- 
cember said, “This must be Christmas,” 
or “The spirit of Santa Claus must be 
prevailing,” or something of the sort— 
what conclusion must be drawn? Surely, 
Mr. President, the common people are 
not going to have much respect for law 
enforcement so long as things of that 
kind can happen in this great Republic 
of ours. 

When this bill was originally intro- 
duced the-distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the senior 
Senator from Indiana, stated why it was 
introduced. Yesterday, I read his state- 
ment to the Senate. He said the bill 
was introduced in order to limit the ac- 
tivities of racketeering lawyers and 
blackmailers. Mr. President, that state- 
ment could not possibly be true. The 
distinguished Senator must be mistaken, 
because only four lawsuits were pend- 
ing at that time. The facts in all four 
of them had been submitted to the At- 
torney General of the United States; 
and, over and above everything else, a 
racketeering lawyer or a racketeering 
blackmailer could not blackmail a corpo- 
ration or a factory worker or a factory 
or anyone else by bringing a case of that 
kind, because before a settlement could 
be made it would have to receive the ap- 
proval of the United States district 
judge, and would have to be submitted to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, as I have said, only four 
cases were pending up to November 1942. 
All the facts had been submitted to 
the Attorney General. Although the 
statement about copying indictments 
has been made, yet not one iota of proof 
has been laid before the Senate that any 
lawyers have been copying indictments. 
I understoed there are some thirty-odd 
cases, and it is just possible that some 
racketeering lawyer copied an indict- 
ment. Suppose such a lawyer copied 
10 indictments; what of it? Every time 
an attorney general has someone ar- 
rested, all he has to do is to file a civil 
suit at the same time, and no private 
suit can be brought. Is not that an 
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answer to the point which has been 
raised about racketeers and crooked 
lawyers? 

But what is proposed to be done? Mr. 
President, we are in war. This is a very 
solemn time in the history of this Re- 
public. What will the people of Amer- 
ica think when they suddenly discover 
that some of the big fellows can steal bil- 
lions of dollars, and that suit cannot be 
brought? 

I should like to place in the ReEcorp 
an example of a lawsuit brought by 
Thurman Arnold. I wish to make a 
brief statement of the facts, to show 
what low-down, contemptible scoundrels 
the officers of some corporations are. 

I refer to the case of a corporation 
which was manufacturing tungsten at 
a cost of $24 a pound. It was selling 
the tungsten at $48 a pound, which rep- 
resents a profit of 100 percent, which in 
anyone’s language, in any kind of money, 
ought to be sufficient. When a thing 
which costs $24 is sold for $48, I think 
even the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hrtu] who, I take it 
is now in charge of the Democratic side, 
will agree with me that such a profit 
ought to be sufficient. 

But, Mr. President, what does the rec- 
ord of Thurman Arnold show? It shows 
that although this company was charg- 
ing $48 a pound for tungsten which cost 
it $24, it made a deal with Germany in 
1928. Germany agreed not to sell tung- 
sten in the United States or Canada, and 
this company agreed not to sell outside 
the United States or Canada. So it had 
@ monopoly, and it raised the price of 
tungsten to $408 a pound. 

What would our soldier boys think of 
that? Is that the kind of republic for 
which they are fighting? Is that the 
kind of government for which our sol- 
diers are dying in fox holes—a govern- 
ment which would permit a group of 
monopolists to manufacture tungsten for 


$24 a pound and sell it for $498? No 
one went to jail. Of course not. In- 
stead of that, the President of this coun- 
try placed the leader of that corpora- 
tion at the head of one of the large 
agencies in Washington. 

Mr. President, I believe the day is 


coming when our soldier boys, when they 
return, will feel the way the common 
ordinary laboring man feels about it. 
discussing the situation today with Mr. 
Irving Richter, national legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Automobile 
Workers, the largest union = the Un ter qd 
States, cee at th 


In 





of these pampered war c siete is caus- 
ing cynicism and dis gust amo the Na- 
tion’s war workers. The war workers 
have brothers, wives, and sweethearts ir 

the service. They themselves are being 
drafted into the Army, and more than 


300,000 of the members of that union are 
They know thai 
these frauds are endangering the lives of 
American boys. At the same time, they 
see the profits of racketcers swollen, em- 
ployers encouraged to cheat, and their 
profits further increased by the failure 
of the Department of Justice to act or by 
the failure of the courts to meet their 
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responsibility by imposing appropriate 
punishment. 

Now they learn of the Congress clos- 
ing up the one hope of the people to meet 
the situation. How can we hope to sus- 
tein their morale and confidence, when 
we aid and abet the enemies of our war 
efiort? Can we go back to the war 
workers and other plain people, to the 
farmers, the small businessmen, and 
others, and say that we have truly repre- 
sented them if we permit this betrayal? 
Will we be able to deny that we are en- 
couraging further frauds by this action? 

Mr. President, not only am I greatly 
concerned over the pending bill,and the 
serious harm it would do to this country 
if it should be enacted; not only am I 
concerned by the fact that the common 
people would lose billions of dollars, as 
stated by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Indiana, who is the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee; but I am 
concerned because of the fact that if this 
bill should become law, it would take 
away from the ordinary soldier when he 
returns home, from the ordinary war 
worker, the ordinary farmer, the ordi- 
nary laborer, and the ordinary business- 
man, all incentive to fight to make the 
United States the great Nation which our 
forefathers intended it should be when 
they left foreign shores to come here and 
establish it. 

Mr. President, time and time and time 
again I have been present and taken part 
in patriotic celebrations. Hundreds of 
times I have heard Senators upon this 
floor boast proudly of what a great Na- 
tion this is, We are a great Nation, but 
we will continue to be great just so long 
as we ‘keep pace with other countries 
in the sciences, arts, and agriculture. 

May I say in all sincerity to the Mem- 
bers of this great body that in agricul- 
ture, at least, we now are lagging far 
behind. 

A few moments ago I spoke about be- 
ing in Alaska last summer. I found 
that in Pairbanks we were delivering 
planes to Russia. Fine outstanding 
Russian boys came over to Fairbanks 
to take delivery of the planes. There 
were Russian girls who were Servicing 
the planes, girls who had graduated from 
the University of Moscow. I talked to 
some of those Russian boys and girls. 
They do not think so much about this 
great Republic of which we are so proud, 
They do not think much of it as a de- 
mocracy. No; they say we are one of the 
outstanding capitalistic countries, In 
conversation one of them suggested that 
when I returned home I should procure 
a copy of the book entitled “The Soviet 
Power,” written by the Dean of Canter- 
bury, the head of the great Church of 
England. I now have a copy of that 
book in m¥ hands. If there be a Mem- 
ber upon this floor who thinks that we 
are anywhere near Russia in the promo- 
tion of agriculture, I suggest to him that 
he read the book to which I have re- 
ferred. 

After reading the book I attended a 
meeting of commissioners of agriculture 
of various States. Mind you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, those commissioners of agriculture 
presumably are experts, I said to them 
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one at a time, “Mr. Commissioner, how 
many kinds of wheat are there?” I was 
raised on a wheat farm. Certainly I 
thought I knew something about how 
many kinds of wheat there were. There 
was not a single commissioner of whom 
I asked the question who came within 
20,000 of the correct answer. I venture 
to say that there are few Senators upon 
this floor who have any conception of the 
kind of competition in agriculture which 
we confront from Russia. 

Mr. President, in Alaska the situation 
beggars description. Alaska is a coun- 
try which the United States bought 80 
years ago. For 80 years we have had 
control of it, and yet, after 80 years in 
Alaska, there is not even a department 
of agriculture. What makes it worse is 
that nobody seems to care. Alaska is a 
country twice as large as Texas, and it 
does not even have a department of ag- 
riculture. There is located there a little 
university. In that university, pitiful as 
it is, a little of the subject of agriculture 
is taught. The university is located at 
Fairbanks. But, Mr. President, 54 miles 
away from the border of Alaska lies Si- 
beria. 

What kind of agriculture do they have 
in Siberia? ‘The present Russian Gov- 
ernment is only about 25 years old. I 
wish to show what has been done with 
agriculture in Russia, and what has been 
done with cotton. I recommend the 
book to which I have referred to every 
Senator upon this floor who wishes to 
know what has taken place’in Russia 
so far as cotton is concerned. 

I will read about what has taken place 
in Russia within the last 25 years, com- 
pared to little or nothing, comparatively 
speaking, which has taken place in this 
country. 

While we were busy killing off our 
little pigs—five or six million of them— 
when our distinguished Vice President 
was head of the Department of Agri- 
culture, while to my farm in North Da- 
kota agents of the United States Gov- 
ernment came and took a few cows, for 
which I had paid $60 near Bismarck, 
N. Dak., to a sand pit, and shot and 
killed them, and then gave me $20 apiece 
for them, in America—and I say it with 
shame and regret—while every third row 
of cotton was being plowed under, and 
while in the Northwest we were plowing 
under our wheat, while all over this 
country we were being taught about the 
value of scarcity, what were they doing 
in Russia, 54 miles away from Alaska? 

Mr. President, I refer to page 103 of a 
book entitled ‘“‘The Soviet Power,” writ- 
ten by the Dean of Canterbury of the 
Church of England. At the very time 
that we were plowing under our cotton 
and refusing to raise wheat, while we 
were killing our hogs and our cattle, Rus- 
sia was sending out expeditions, 60 of 
them—visiting practically every corner 
of the earth. I quote from the dean’s 
book: 

These expeditions have visited, for exam- 
ple, within the Soviet Union itself, Armenia, 
Altai, Azerbaijan, and the Pamirs; outside 
the Union they have traveled to Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, Mongolia, Japan, Korea, India, 
Ceylon, Java, China, the United States, Mex- 
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ico, Guatemala, Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Abyssinia, Eritrea, Egypt, and other places 

The president of the Lenin Academy ot 
Agricultural Science, Prof. N. I. Vavilov, 
has been largely in charge of this botanical 
work. 

Under Vavilov’s direction the science ot 
botany has been approached for the first 
time in a really comprehensive manner, and 
the Soviet Union now possesses— 


What?— 


the world’s richest collection of different 
plants. 


In less than 25 years Russia has ac- 
quired the greatest collection of plant 
life in the whole world— 


the world’s richest collection of different 
plants. In number, variety, and exhaustive 
completeness it is unsurpassed. The 60 ex- 
peditions which have been dispatched have 
returned with 300,000 specimens of plants. 

This vast collection has supplied informa- 
tion as to the frequency of different sorts of 
plants in different parts of the world. Some 
regions are found to possess more varieties 
than others. A natural inference follows. 
Any region which possesses the largest num- 
ber of any particular species of plant has pre- 
sumably had that species for the longest 
period of time. We may assume, therefore, 
that such a region is its natural and original 
home. 

On this assumption— 


Says the Dean of Canterbury: 

Soft wheat, rice, peas, lentils, broad beans, 
apricots, almonds, and other plants grew 
originally in southwest Asia, for they exist 
there in largest variety. 

So oats, barley, and soya bean arose in 
southeast Asia; onions, peach, olive, and fig 
in the Mediterranean area; hard wheats in 
Abyssinia; and potatoes, tomatoes, tobacco, 
and sunflower in South America and Mexico. 

A chance handful of Abyssinian wheat will 
contain as many as 50 varieties, a number 
as great as all the known varieties of culti- 
vated wheat in Tsarist Russia. 

These lands of origin are thus the most 
promising ground for collecting specimens 
for experimental research, and from these 
lands the Soviet Union has steadily collected 
her material. 


Note this, Mr. President: 


In a noble room in an old palace in Lenin- 
grad, called the world’s wheat safe, the Soviet 
Union has collected 30,000 varieties of wheat. 


Think of that, Mr. President. Russia 
has collected 30,000 varieties of wheat 
in one room, while 54 miles away, in 
Alaska, which we have had for 80 years, 
we have not even a department of agri- 
culture. Yet men stick out their chests, 
and say we are the greatest country on 
earth, 

The Dean of Canterbury, of the 
Church of England, goes on to say: 

Immense attention is paid to wheat; for 
wheat is a staple food. To extend the areas 
of wheat cultivation farther north, or into 
regions ravaged by wheat disease, is to in- 
crease the food supply. For there is no burn- 
ing of wheat in the Soviet Union. 


There is no burning of wheat, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the Soviet Union; it is not being 
plowed under in Russia; but time and 
again upon the Senate floor we have 
passed legislation so that wheat could be 
fed to hogs in the United States, andI re- 
member in the short space of my ow) 
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lifetime that wheat has been burned in 
the Northwest. 

Increased production means 
riches for all. 

Russian wheats have excellent qualities. 
But they can be improved by crossing them 
with suitable foreign varieties and ridding 
them of defects such as small grain, low yield, 
or susceptibility to fungus attack. 

Thus, for example, Abyssinian wheats are 
early. Some Transcaucasian wheats resist 
rust and mildew. Dutch wheats have large 
grain. Afghanistan wheats resist drought. 

Intensive research proceeds, crossing and 
countercrossing takes place in numerous 
farms and experimental stations throughout 
the Union. 

One of the younger agronomists, as the 
scientific investigators are called, N. V. Tsit- 
sin, set himself the task of crossing wheat 
with a hardy wild plant of the wheat family 
in order to procure a new variety capable of 
withstanding cold and drought. Stalin gave 
him practical personal encouragement with 
the words, “Go on with your experiments 
boldly. We shall give you every support.” 
Tsitsin has at length produced a hardy an- 
nual wheat not only yielding excellent har- 
vests and capable of withstanding cold and 
drought but at the same time immune from 
devastating wheat diseases. 

In 1937 Nikolai Tsitsin, now president of 
the Academy of Agricultural Science, pro- 
duced something more startling still—a hardy 
perennial wheat, a wheat which needs no 
sowing, but comes up from the same root 
year by year like hay. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the importance of such a discovery, 
though it may take time to reap the fruits 
of it. 


So, Mr. President, while in Alaska 
there is not even a department of agri- 
culture, 54 miles away a young Russian, 
by working with the personal encourage- 
ment of Joe Stalin, produced a perennial 
wheat, which means that the farmers 
will not have to seed the wheat, but it 
will grow like hay each year. In all hu- 
mility I ask, How is the farmer in the 
United States to succeed with competi- 
tion of that sort? 

I see in the Chamber the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], who represents a State where 
cotton is raised. I suggest that if he is 
interested in what is happening to cotton 
in Russia, he can spend his time to no 
better profit than to read this. book by 
the Dean of Canterbury of the Church of 
England, because he will find that all the 
cotton which is being exported from 
South Carolina will suddenly be without 
a market, and the cotton farmers of that 
State will find themselves in the same 
category with the wheat farmers of the 
Northwest. 

Mr. President, we are so far behind in 
Alaska that the people there, 30,000 of 
them, are not even allowed to elect their 
own Governor. When I introduced a bill 
a while ago to permit those people to 
elect their own Governor, the Secretary 
of the Interior said it did not meet with 
his approval; and therefore my bill has 
not been reported. Think of it. Al- 
though we have owned Alaska for 80 
years, the 30,000 Americans there, just 
as fine people as ever wore shoe leather, 
have nothing to say as to who their 
Governor shall be. A politician sitting 
in the White House will send a man up 
there, who was never in Alaska in his 
life, to rule over those people, Yet we 


increased 





stick out our chests, and think we are a 
great country. 

I introduced a bill to make Alaska a 
State—Alaska, which Billy Mitchell said 
had a greater coastline than any other 
country in the world, 26,000 miles; a 
territory so situated that Billy Mitchell 
said that whatever country controls 
Alaska controls the world, because by 
air Alaska is within 4,000 miles of every 
capital of Europe, and of the world—yet 
the people of that country cannot elect 
their own Governor, and are not per- 
mitted to vote even as to whether they 
should be a State. 

We have seen an administration in 
times past—I am not criticizing the pres- 
ent President—that has sent tools of the 
big mining interests to Alaska; and what 
have we found? We have found that 
one mining company alone, the Kenni- 
cott Copper Co., has taken out $200,000,- 
000 worth of copper and other minerals, 
and yet has paid almost no taxes. When 
the copper was gone they even aban- 
doned the place, and left the little com- 
munity a deserted ghost town. In- 
stead of paying a fair rate of tax, so that 
the people of Alaska could have decent 
public buildings, they have not even pro- 
vided sufficient hospital space to take 
care of the hundreds of people who are 
suffering from tuberculosis alone. When 
the legislature tried last year to provide 
for the hundreds of cases of tuberculosis, 
or quick consumption, the mining com- 
pany which had taken out $200,000,000 
worth of copper felt they were stretching 
themselves to the very limit -when the 
legislature appropriated $25,000. What 
a disgrace to America! 

Mr. President, the pity is that here in 
America we have the money, if only we 
would not let those who have been guilty 
of looting the Treasury of the United 
States get away with it. 

Now they come along with H. R. 1203. 
They have the audacity to walk in here 
before the Senate and say they want 
us to repeal the statute Abraham Lincoln 
had passed. Isay to my colleagues, read 
again the statement of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana, who is in 
charge of the bill as chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. Presi- 
dent, he said on November 27, 1942: 

Mr. President, this bill which is recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice-- 


Several times he said Mr. Tom Clark, 
the Assistant Attorney General, and 
once at least the Attorney General him- 
self, had come before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which he had the honor 
to be a member, and asked the Senate 
to pass this bill. Why? It is said in 
order to prevent a lot of racketeering 
lawyers from making money. But, Mr. 
President, a racketeering lawyer could 
not make a dollar unless he took it from 
a racketeering ahd crooked corporation 
which had stolen it in the first place, and 
then he could not get it unless a jury 
first passed upon the facts. The absurd- 
ity of saying they want this measure 
passed because of a few racketeering 
lawyers, when, on November 27, 1942, only 
four cases were pending, and all the evi- 
dence had been submitted to the Attor- 
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ney General of the United States before 
suit was brought. 

Mr. President, I have been a Member 
of thé Senate for only a short time, about 
3 years, but in those 3 years I have seen 
a great deal. I have watched the wheels 
go round. Possibly I did so with con- 
siderable interest because I was attorney 
general of my own State for 4 years, and 
know how easy it is to enforce the law. 
Possibly I did so because I was Governor 
of my State nearly 4 years, and know how 
easy it is to be the chief executive of a 
great State. But, Mr. President, the 
merest schoolboy, and humblest person, 
who never was an attorney general or a 
Governor, or who never was even a mem- 
ber of a State legislature, knows that un- 
der our American system of government 
there are three branches, the executive, 
the judicial, and the legislative. Why, I 
ask, Mr. President, should the Senate 
pass any measure because the Attorney 
General of the country asks for it? Is 
he’not rather the servant of the Senate? 
He cannot even act as Attorney General 
unless we confirm his appointment. 

Time and time again I have been sick 
at heart when some Senator who has 
been here a long time, has introduced a 
good piece of legislation, one that the 
common people are begging for, and has 
told me that after he has introduced it, 
after it has been submitted to a commit- 
tee, and after the committee has dis- 
cussed it and argued it, the measure was 
not passed because, as the Senator said 
to me, the head of the department in- 
volved had recommended against it. 
Our Constitution is rapidly getting to 
mean little when a group in the Senate 
cannot succeed in having passed legisla- 
tion designed to benefit the poor people 
or other people, unless they first chase 
over to some department, or to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
bow down and kiss his big toe and say, 
“Oh, mister, will you not please recom- 
mend this piece of legislation so that we 
can get the Senate, this great delibera- 
tive body, to pass it?” That is the situ- 
ation in this Republic today. 

Mr. President, some time ago, at the 
request of the disabled war veterans of 
North Dakota, who had been in State 
convention, I introduced in the Senate 
52 bills which they had drawn up and 
asked me to introduce. They sent me 
52 bills, the purpose of which was to help 
the soldier boys who had lost their arms 
and their legs, some of whom had lost 
their reason. They sent me the 52 bills 
and I introduced them to help those poor 
devils who had fought and bled on 
Guadalcanal, where most of the North 
Dakota boys who were in the militia 
which I as Governor took pride in_re- 
viewing had been sent. 

I introduced the 52 bills and, believe 
it or not, I found that I could not have 
one of them passed unless the head of 
some bureau first okayed the bill. All 
the time I foolishly thought that the 
House and Senate of the United States 
passed the national legislation. When I 
came to Washington I foolishly thought, 
as does every school child, that the House 
and Senate agreed on a bill, and the 
President signed it, and it became the 
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law of the land. But that is not true at 
all. Oh, no. The first thing you must 
do, if you have a bill which involves any 
bureau or department, is to chase over 
to that department and set yourself right 
with the head of the department so that 
his endorsement can be obtained. If I 
want to help a school or a group of 
Indians in North Dakota, Indians who 
are starving, Indians who have not had a 
square deal, the Senate and the House 
cannot do much for me until John Col- 
lier comes before the Indian Affairs 
Committee and says, “Yes; I recommend 
the measure.” If he says, “No; I do not 
recommend it,’ I do not have much 
chance of securing its passage.* I do not 
believe the common people of the coun- 
try understand for a single minute that 


before we can pass a bill in the Senate,. 


in actual reality we must ask someone 
else about it and obtain his approval. If 
they did so understand I do not believe 
they would tolerate such a system for a 
single minute. 

Mr. President, I sometimes become sad 
when I think about the laboring men 
and the farmers and the small business- 
men of this country. The poor devils 
do not have much chance. They do not 
have a lobby in Washington. I do not 
know of an actual farmer in the Senate. 
Some Senators own cotton land; some 
Senators own wheat land; but, after all, 
we do not work with our hands. I am 
of the belief that it would be a very fine 
thing if every Senator were required to 
perform actual hard work for 1 month 
or 2 months each year, and had to try 
to live under some of the laws which 
we ourseives have passed, as the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL] said 
one day. When I was in North Dakota 
during the past summer, I went to the 
little town of Northwood. They were 
threshing at that time. I know that my 
friend the distinguished acting minority 
leader will be interested in this, because 
he has been a Member of the Senate for 
a long time. When I reached North- 
wood, right in the middle of threshing 
time, I went to a drug store. The drug- 
gist said to me, “Out here in the country 
a fellow who has only one truck was 
hauling his grain, and one of the rear 
tires went down, and he has been 3 days, 
now, trying to get a tire so he can con- 
tinue threshing. In the meantime he 
has had to dump his wheat on the 
ground.” So I, as one of the Senators 
from North Dakota, had to telegraph to 
Washington, D. C., 1,800 miles away, to 
get an honest-to-God workingman a 
tire so that he could keep on working 
in the State of North Dakota. What a 
marvelous system of government that is! 

I talked to another farmer; he had a 
tire on his automobile go flat. He lived 
17 miles grom Fargo. He wanted a new 
tire, of course. So he drove 17 miles to 
Fargo, and made an application, at the 
courthouse, for a new tire. He was told 
that they would let him know whether 
he could get one or not. So he drove 
back home. The next day a fellow drove 
out to look at the tire, and then drove 
back to Fargo. Later the farmer re- 
ceived a letter saying he could have a 
tire; and he went to Fargo and got it. 
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There had to be all that gasoline used, 
all that wear on the tires, so the man 
told me—a man living, not at Fargo, 
but at Moorhead, right across the 
river—in order to determine whether he 
could get a tire. No wonder the farm- 
ers are sick of being regulated and regi- 
mented. No wonder the record shows 
that in Kansas, following the death of a 
Republican Member of the House of 
Representatives who had been elected 
by the votes of a little more than 50 
percent of the people, in the election for 
the new Representative the Democratic 
candidate was defeated, and the Repub- 
lican candidate received, not 50 or 51 
percent of the votes, but 67 percent. 
Mr. President, the American people 
are not going to continue to tolerate 
such a situation; they are not going to 
tolerate a situation whereby a bunch of 
millionaire monopolists can run and rule 
and regulate this country, because, as 
sure as there is a God in heaven, the day 


| will come when the people of the coun- 


try—the farmers, the laborers, the small 
businessmen, and the returned vet- 
erans—will take political possession of 
the country, as they should do; and in 
my judgment the sooner they do it the 
better it will be. 

Mr. President, coming back to this in- 
former’s statute, I should like to point 
out the difference between the way a 
poor man is treated and the way a rich, 
piofligate corporation is treated. In the 
July 27, 1943, issue of the Kansas City 
Star, the following item appeared: 

Norman DeLos Zancker, of Topeka, 32- 
year-old employee of the Sunflower Ord- 


nance Works, DeSoto, Kans., was fined $50 
and probated for 3 years this morning— 


Probated means that he received a jail 
sentence, but was placed on probation; 
so he was fined $50 and was sentenced 
to 3 years in the penitentiary, but was 
placed on probation— 
was fined #50 and probated for 3 years this 
morning by Judge Richard J. Hopkins in the 
Kansas City, Kans., Federal district court 
on a charge of drawing 2 days’ pay he did not 
earn. 

Zancker had formerly pleaded not guilty 
before P. W. Croker, United States commis- 
sioner. He was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury June 4. . ; 

Zancker was accused of receiving $13.20 
each day for January 6 and 7, days on which 
he allegedly did not work. The fine of $50 
was set to cover the amounts paid him and 
court costs. 


I now read an item from the Kansas 
City Star for June 11, 1943: 


Charged with the theft of 19 mechanical 
pencils and one 50-foot steel tape from the 
quartermaster depot at Independence and 
Hardesty Avenues, Mrs. Opal Wilma Krebs, 
26, was arrested yesterday at her home, 615 
East Fifteenth Street, by F. B. I. agents. She 
has been employed in the packing depart- 
ment of the depot, 

She was arraigned before Charles H. 
Thompson, United States commissioner, and 
pleaded guilty. Held for action of the Fed- 
eral grand jury, she was committed to the 
Jackson County jail, when she failed to fur- 
nish bond of $1,000. 


What happened in the case of a cor- 
poration? I hold in my hand an ex- 
cerpt from an article appearing in the 
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July 17, 1943, issue of the magazine 
Labor. I know that the two distin- 
guished Senators who are engaged in 
confidential conversation would not want 
to miss this. I just spoke about a young 
man who was given a $50 fine and sen- 
tenced to 3 years in the penitentiary 
but. was put on probation for illegally 
drawing 2 days’ pay—$13.20 each day— 
and about a young woman who stole 19 
pencils and a 50-foot steel tape, and was 
sent to jail because she could not furnish 
$1,000 bond. 

Now I wish to show what happened to 
a great corporation, as appears from an 
article in the magazine Labor for July 
17, 1943: 

Another war contractor who defrauded 
Uncle Sam by delivering fake war material 
has been permitted to escape by paying a 
fine after pleading guilty. 


Senators will remember the great 
speech made by the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Bone] telling about the Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co. Those fellows 
escaped. None of them went to jail. 
This appears to be a similar case: 


In Federal court at Toledo, Ohio, this week, 
Federal Judge Frank L. Kloeb dismissed the 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine and seven of 
its officials, after assessing fines aggregating 
$80,000. 

They were indicted for a conspiracy to cheat 
the Government through the delivery of de- 
fective propeller sleeves to the Navy, the crime 
being made possible by the use of fake tests. 
Evidence supporting the charges was obtained 
in a surprise raid by agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Despite the enormity of the offense, Judge 
Kloeb made an effort to minimize if not actu- 
ally to defend it. “It is not difficult to un- 
derstand,” he said, “why a company, under 
pressure from the Government to increase 
production, may be tempted to violate some 
of the specifications.” The fines, Judge Kloeb 
revealed, will be paid by the company, -which 
means that they will probably be passed on 
to the Government under its cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract with the Navy. 


That is the situation. I have before 
me the records in other cases. I do not 
know just how much interest there is in 
them. To me they are very interesting 
and very revealing. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I said 
that the poor man—and by that I mean 
the common man, the average farmer, 
the small merchant, and the laboring 
man—did not have much chance. That 
is true. During the short time I have 
been a Member of this body several in- 
stances have arisen to prove that state- 
ment. 

I remember that one day when we were 
considering a tax bill to raise $160,000,000 
of revenue, it was proposed that we place 
a use tax of $5 on every car. That meas- 
ure was enacted into law. I voted 
against it, as did 31 other Senators. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. LA FOLLETTE] made a mag- 
nificent speech against it, but it passed. 

What is the result? A rich man may 
have an automobile costing $20,000, gnd 
a poor sharecropper in the darkest part 
of North Dakota or Mississippi may buy 
an old “jitney” for $15 so that he can go 
to town on Sunday afternoon. Call him 
a hired man, a hobo, or an I. W. W., if 
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you will. Those poor people are called 
many names. All they are good for is to 
do the hard work, anyway. The use tax 
is the same on that $15 car as it is on the 
$20,600 car. This is in America, Mr. 
President. 

T shall not go into all the tax matters 
today, because I expect to speak on the 
tax bill when it comes before the Senate. 
I see before me Senators who have been 
here a long time and who are eminently 
better qualified to speak on these mat- 
ters than Iam. I have not the slightest 
doubt that they would do so if they were 
not so busy in their committees. 

In the tax bill which is now being con- 
sidered by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee an effort is being made to tax 
cooperatives. I give notice now that 
when the measure comes before the 
Senate, if an attempt is made to tax co- 
operatives I shall offer an amendment 
to tax foundations such as the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the.Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and all the other 119 foundations 
which today are tax-exempt, organiza- 
tions which, without one dollar’s worth 
of buildings, have assets of more than 
$1,000,000,000. If a cooperative, com- 
posed of a few farmers who are trying to 
solve the problem of distribution, is to 
be taxed, then, by the eternal gods, the 
Rockefeller Foundation and all the other 
foundations, with $1,000,000,000 worth of 
tax-exempt property, should also be 
taxed. As I have said, I am not dis- 
cussing the matter of taxes today. 

If House bill 1203 becomes the law of 
the land, Mr. President, then our jury 
system will be gone. The method of ad- 
ministering the law will be gone, because 
in every single suit involving crooks and 
racketeers who have defrauded the Gov- 
ernment the Attorney General will be the 
prosecutor, the judge, and the jury, all 
ir one, 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
the Senate will ever pass @ measure so 
violative of all that we have been taught 
in this country as constituting justice. 

There are a great many objections to 
the bill. Every reason which existed for 
the enactment of the informers’ statute 
during the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln exists today; and every reason— 

f any—which exists today for the repeal 
of tha! law existed when it was signed 
by President Abraham Lincoln. 

At the time of the passage of the in- 
former bill it was the sentiment of the 
Congress and of President Abraham 
Lincoln that the Government of the 
United States of America was a people’s 
government—a government truly, actu- 
ally, and realistically “of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” They 
believed that the citizens of the Nation 
should be given an opportunity to have 
an active part in our Government. If 
Government officials did not do their 
full duty promptly and effectively, then 
the people, through statutes such as the 
informer law, would have the oppor- 
tunity of taking action into their own 
hands to prevent the theft or squander- 
ing of public funds. 

Unfortunately for our Nation, during 
the past 10 years, the tendency has been 
in exactly the opposite direction, namely, 
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to concentrate all power in the hands of 
a few governmental officials in Washing- 
ton; to place all the power of government 
not in the hands of the people, not even 
in the hands of the servants of the people, 
but in governmental officials in Washing- 
ton, most of whom today take the position 
that they are the rulers or masters of the 
people. 

The purpose of the informer statute 
when enacted was twofold, as is the 
purpose of continuing its existence today 
and in the future. Its existence is a 
perpetual threat to-wrongdoers. With 
this statute as a part of our law, those 
who would steal or wantonly waste public 
funds realize that if the Attorney General 
or his assistants are too busy, or for some 
other reason fail to prosecute and seek 
the recovery of the wasted funds, they 
still have to fear actions brought under 
the informer statute. The other purpose 
of the statute is to furnish a spur to 
Government law-enforcement officials 
who may be too busy, or for some other 
reason do not take vigorous action 
against those who defraud the Govern- 
ment. 

While there is no greater moral reason 


when it was enacted, there is a greater 
pecuniary reason for its continuance. 
With this country soon to be in debt hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars, there is more 
need than ever before in the life of our 
Nation for every possible means for the 
preservation of public funds, or for the 
recovery of those wasted or stolen. Un- 
der those circumstances we should be 
strengthening the Informer Statute in- 
stead of emasculating it. We should be 
passing similar laws instead of repealing 
this one. 

The only excuse advanced for the de- 
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action was filed for William V. Ryan by 
Governor Ratner, former Circuit Judge 
Marion D. Waltner of Kansas City, and 
their associate counsel. 

Every Member of the Senate is fa- 
miliar with what has taken place since 
that lawsuit was filed.. I need not go 
into it further at this time. I can only 
say, Mr President, that to me it seems 
that it will be going back far indeed in 
the jurisprudence of this country if 
somehow, in some way, whether by the 
bill now sought to be enacted into law 
or by some other law, the right of the 
average man, the right of the average 
citizen, shall be taken away from him so 
that he cannot prosecute war frauds, so 
that the lawyer he retains cannot prose- 
cute them, and so that the United States 
district attorney cannot prosecute them, 
but under the statute only one man, 
namely, the Attorney General of the 
United States, will have that power. 

Mr. President, I believe that in view 
of the nature of the measure under con- 


| sideration, one which involves billions 


upon billions of dollars, as stated by the 


| distinguished chairman of the Senate 


struction of this safeguard of our people | 


and of their money, is that a few suits 
have been brought in the country based 
on indictments by the Government with- 
out independent investigation and infor- 
mation on the part of the plaintiffs. 
Nobody condones actions of that sort. 
The Informer Statute can easily be 
amended to prevent repetition of that 
type of litigation without terminating 
the real virtues of the law as would be 
done by the passage of the bill now be- 
ing considered. 

This bill would make impossible honest, 
patriotic, worth while ‘informer suits 
such as the one that has been brought 
by former Gov. Payne H. Ratner of 
Kansas and his associates against the 
contractors who built the Sunflower Ord- 
nance Plant near DeSoto, Kansas. That 
suit was brought as the result of inde- 
pendent investigation, and information 
on the part of the plaintiff in the case, 
and on the part of Governor Ratner and 
his cocounsel. It was not brought 
until several months after public officials 
were notified of the graft and waste at 
this plant built with public funds. The 
suit was not filed until months after 
governmental officials had had an oppor- 
tunity to do something on their account 
about the situation. After months had 
passed without any prosecution, or a 
suit for the recovery of money having 
been started by the Government, the 
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quorum present. Inasmuch as I believe 
that there is not now a quorum present, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


(Mr. 
The 


Andrews Gerry Nye 
Austin Gillette O Mahoney 
Bailey Green Overton 
Ball Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hatch Robertson 
Brewster Hawkes Russell 
Bridges Hayden Smith 
Brooks Hill Stewart 
Buck Holman Taft 
Burton Jchnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Busbfield Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Butler Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Byrd La Follette Truman 
Capper Langer Tunnell 
Caraway Lodge Tydings 
Chandler Lucas Vandenberg 
Chavez McCarran Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McClellan Waligren 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Walsh, Mass. 
Connally McKellar Walsh, N. J. 
Davis Maloney Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Eastland Mead White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Ferguson Moore Wiliis 
George Murray : 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Washington iMr. Bonz], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], 
and the Senator from Texas I[Mr. 
O’DANIEL] are absent from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bris0], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. REYNOLDS], and the Senstor 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Pepper] 
is absent on official business, holding 
hearings in the State of Mississippi. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] is detained on public business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from 
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Vermont [Mr. ArKen], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Writson] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. ToBEy] is absent because of public 
matters. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REveRcoMB] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DANAHER] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). Eighty Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report on House bill 1203. 

fr. LANGER. Mr. President, just one 
more matter, and then I shall conclude. 

Within the last few days we have had 
before us a subject, involving States’ 
rights. The question was as to the right 
of a State as against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

If the pending conference report bill 
shall become law, it will mean that a 
man residing in any State will have 
nothing at all to say about any action 
being brought against those who may be 
guilty of committing war frauds. It 
will mean that no State will have a right 
to bring suit, no individual will have a 
right to bring suit, the only man in ali 
the world who can bring one of these 
actions will be, in the last analysis, the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. President, in view of the grave 
importance of this measure, I believe the 
bill should be recommitted to the com- 
mittee of conference with instructions 
to determine whether, after further con- 
ference, they cannot report a more sat- 
isfactory bill. 

I therefore move that the bill be re- 
committed to the committee of confer- 
ence, and that the conferees on the part 
of the Senate be instructed to confer 
again with the House conferees and see 
whether a better bill cannot be produced. 

Mr. WHITE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the question 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota to recommit the 
conference. report* to the committee of 
conference, with instructions. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report on House bill 1203. 

The report was agreed to. 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. By direction of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency I 
report favorably for the calendar an 
original joint resolution extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for a period of 60 days. I ask that it go 
on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
the joint resolution will be placed on the 
calendar, 
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The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) 
continuing the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as an agency of the United 
States, was read twice by its title and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2207) to amend 
the Nationality Act of 1940; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Dickstern, Mr. LESINSKI, and 
Mr. Mason were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2350) to 
liberalize the service pension laws relat- 
ing to veterans of the War with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
China Relief Expedition, and their de- 
pendents, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2350) to liberalize the 
service pension laws relating to veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine In- 
surrection, and the China Relief Expedi- 
tion, and their dependents, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


RECESS 


Mr.McKELLAR. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, De- 
cember 17, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THurSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1943 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D.-D., offered the following 
prayer: 


In this silence, our Father, we grate- 
fully pause; be pleased to hear our sup- 
plication. As Thou hast shared Thy 
divine nature with us, help us to ap- 
proach the pattern and similitude of 
our Saviour’s character. With Him 
there is no end and no faithful failure. 
The words of our Lord are enduring in 
their simplicity, in their reality, and 
goodness. In them we see the grandeur 
of a truly great life: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things; I will 
set thee over many things.” 

O God, we pray that the Members, 
officers, and employees of the Congress 
may be altogether worthy of life’s “well 
done”; open the fountains of Thy love 
and wisdom; so much that concerns the 
welfare of our Nation depends on the 
mental, moral, and spiritual nature of 
the servants of state. Wherever there 
are men and women striving for the 
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right way, consider them and give 
them a quenchless desire to serve, 
When mistakes are made, may we have 
the manly spirit to confess them; when 
we have expressed faults give us the 
courage to correct them. In the name 
of Him who prayed for His enemies, 
wept with His friends, and took little 
children to His holy breast. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 3611) entitled 
“An act to authorize the appointment of 
court reporters in the district courts of 
the United States, to fix their duties, to 
provide for their compensation, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Kiicore, Mr. McCarran, and Mr. Frercu- 
son to be conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. 
BarKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER Members of 
the Joint Select Committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the United States Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers in 
the following departments and agencies: 

Department of the Intericr. 

Department of the Navy. 

Department of War. 

Federal Security Agency. 

National Housing Agency. ; 

War Manpower Commission (National 
Youth Administration). 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. 
BarRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the Joint Select Committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of. the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 

Department of the Navy. 

Department of War. 

Executive Office of the President (Of- 
fice for Emergency Management). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada (Mr. SULLIVAN] ? 

There was no objection. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY FOR MEMBERS OF 
OUR ARMED FORCES 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. STEARNS]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, as a veteran of the last 
war, there is nothing that concerns me 
more than the welfare of the men and 
women who are serving their country in 
the armed forces today, both while they 
are on active duty, and as they return to 
civil life. I had hoped that we should 
profit by the mistakes that were made 
after the last war, and that with agencies 
already set up, official and unofiicial, 
there would be a minimum of error and 
confusion in dealing with these prob- 
lems. Already a substantial number of 
men are being discharged from the serv- 
ices. It is disturbing to find that in too 
many cases they are meeting with the 
same sort of delays and red tape that 
occurred last time. There should be the 
least possible delay in passing legislation 
providing fair and generous treatment 
in the way of mustering-out pay; but 
beyond this it is imperative that such a 
law, and other veterans’ legislation al- 
ready on the statute books, should be so 
administered as to cause a minimum of 
hardship and anxiety to our returning 
soldiers and sailors as they make this 
difficult transition. 

Another matter that calls for immedi- 
ate and intelligent attention is the mat- 
ter of soldiers’ voting in the coming elec- 
tion. Regardless of any possible effect 
on my own fortunes or those of anyone 
else, I believe that these 10,000,000 citi- 
zens have a right to exercise their consti- 
tutional privileges. The difficulties in- 
volved are admittedly great; but it ought 
not to be beyond the abilities of the Con- 
gress to provide legislation that will ef- 
fectively meet those difficulties, and I 
hope that immediate action will be had. 
Neither the soldiers nor their relatives 
at home will easily forgive our failure to 
achieve this. The future of the Nation 
is in their hands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH oof Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the REcorp 
and to include therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial on Czechoslovakia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. STeran] ? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STeran]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Steran addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a short newspaper release on disabled 
American veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Brooks]? 

There was no objection. 


TEHERAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent conference at Tehe- 
ran will be far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. Its effect upon the present war 
will soon be felt. Its possibilities for 
the peace and for the future of the world 
are tremendous. The meeting of Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin, will go down 
in history as one of the most important 
steps in the long struggle of mankind 
for freedom from war and oppression. 
This Nation has just cause to be proud 
of its President and Commander in Chief 
for his part in making this meeting pos- 
sible. The success of the conference, 
the very fact that these chosen leaders 
have met, is a tribute to the President’s 
pclitical courage, his vision, and his 
great love of freedom and humanity. 

With the Teheran Conference we can 
be assured of a speedier victory, of con- 
tinued and increasing coordination of 
military efforts. This alone is sufficient 
cause for rejoicing. However, the sig- 
nificance of this meeting as a beginning 
of the long road to world peace far out- 
weighs its military importance. 

For it is for this for which we fight— 
the end of tyranny, oppression and of 
war, for the opportunities of freedom 
and the ability to work and live without 
fear. 

No words can better summarize the 
significance of this first conference as a 
beginning of world harmony than the 
words of the statement itself. I quote: 

From these friendly conferences we look 
with confidence to the day when all the 
peoples of the world may live free lives un- 
touched by tyranny and according to their 
varying desires and their own consciences. 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS CAMPAIGN 
BEHALF OF CRILE GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr, ‘FEIGHAN] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Press is conducting a cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 to equip the 
Army’s new Crile General Hospital with 
a bedside radio system to furnish enter- 
tainment to wounded and disabled serv- 
icemen. The campaign has already gone 
over the top. The goal set was $100,000, 
but generous contributions have already 
exceeded that amount by $9,000. This is 
another example of the patriotism of the 
citizens of greater Cleveland who are 
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100 percent devoted to the war effort. 
The War Department has commended 
this spirit of loyalty to the men who 
fought heroically and valiantly for our 
cause. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in thé Recorp, and to in- 
clude a telegram from the American 
Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. RaNKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

| Mr, RANKIN addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lane]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Lange addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the REcorp and include 
therein an editorial that recently ap- 
peared in the Boston Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. Morrison] be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 3598) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1844, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


His 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3598) “making appropriations to suppiy de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
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80, 1944, and for other purposes,” having met, | In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$200,000”; 


after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 18, 36, 64, and 71. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 
19, 21, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 52, 53, 54, 56 58, 61, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
72, 74, '75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 93; and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment,*as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: “not 
to exceed $300,000 of the unexpended bal- 
ances of the appropriations made to the 
National Youth Administration for the pur- 
poses of liquidation in the War Manpower 
Commission Appropriation Act, 1944, and 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1943, are hereby continued available until 
June 30, 1944, for payment of all such obliga- 
tions incurred prior to January 1, 1944,”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$112,500"’; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$2,250,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$175,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Economics of mineral industries: For an 
additional amount for economics of mineral 
industries, fiscal year 1944, including the 
objects specified under this head in the In- 
terior Department Appropriation Act, 1944, 
$16,000; and the limitation upon the amount 
that may be expended for personal services 
in the District of Columbia is hereby in- 
creased to $347,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Construction of byproducts plant, Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska: For the enlargement of the 
byproduct plant, for the utilization of fur- 
seal carcasses, on Saint Paul Island, includ- 
ing the purchase and installation of machin- 
ery and other equipment, fiscal year 1944, 
to remaip available until expended, $135,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
After the number “127” in such amendment, 
insert “(claim of Charles A. Buchanan, Port 
Huron, Michigan, $125.62)”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 


and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert “$50,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$17,- 
788.30"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In leu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Reimbursement for damages On the Illi- 
nois River, Illinois: Not to exceed $303,500 of 
any unobligated balances of existing appro- 
priations heretofore made for the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of existing river and 
harbor works, for the prosecution of such 
projects theretofore authorized as may be 
most desirable in the interests of commerce 
and navigation, and for other purposes speci- 
fied under the head “Rivers and harbors” in 
the War Department Civil Appropriation Act, 
1944, are hereby made available for the pay- 
ments on account of damages arising as a re- 
sult of projects on the Illinois River, Illinois, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved October 23, 1943 (Public Law 168).” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 8, 11, 12, 
13, 20, 22, 23, 26, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 48, 49, 55, 
63, 67, 70, 94, 95, and 96. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. Woonvrum, 

Louis LuDLow, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 

JED JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

J. Epcar CHENOWETH, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 

D. LANE POWERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Carl HAYDEN, 

RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 

GERALD P. NYE, 

Rurus C. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3598) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, relating to the Senate: 
Appropriates for salaries and expenses of the 
Senate in the amounts and in the manner 
proposed by the Senate amendments. 

Nos. 6 and 7, relating to the House of 
Representatives: Appropriates $1,500 addi- 
tional for mileage of Members of the House 
and $1,654.15 for payment of contested-elec- 
tion expenses, as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 9 and 10, relating to the War Man- 
power Commission: Appropriates $6,233,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$5,900,000 as proposed by the House, for em- 
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ployment office facilities and services; and 
strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the 
appropriation of $2,125,000, inserted by the 
House, for migration of workers from foreign 
countries and from territories and posses- 
sions of the United States for employment 
in the continental United States. 

Nos. 14 and 15, relating to the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission: Appropriates 
$3,700,000 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $2,500,000, as proposed by the House. This 
action is in accordance with action of the 
conferees on Senate amendment 65 relating 
to payments to employees of naval contrac- 
tors missing from Guam, Wake, and the 
Philippine Islands, 

Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19, relating to the 
liquidation of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration: Eliminates the direct appropriation 
of $300,000 proposed by the Senate and makes 
not to exceed $300,000 of previous unex- 
pended balances available for such liquida- 
tion and makes technical changes and cor- 
rections in connection with the paragraph. 

Nos. 21, 24, and 25, relating to the Federal 
Works Agency: Makes an additional $4,590 
of funds appropriated to the Pubiic Works 
Administration available for personal services 
in the Office of the Administrator; extends to 
June 30, 1944, the availability of adminis- 
trative funds in connection with work relief 
in Puerto Rico; and appropriates $2,191.70 for 
payment. of authorized claims under the 
Public Roads Administration; all as proposed 
by the Senate. 

No. 27: Appropriates $112,500, instead of 
$75,000 as proposed by the House and $149,224 
as proposed by the Senate, for salaries and 
expenses of the National Labor Relations 
Board in performing the duties imposed upon 
it by the War Labor Disputes Act. 

No. 28: Appropriates $225,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for printing and binding for 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Nos. 29 to 84, inclusive, relating to the 
government of the District of Columbia: Ap- 
propriates, as proposed by the Senate amend- 
ments, the following amounts: Refund of 
erroneous collections, $125,000; personal 
services, Municipal Court, $5,961; refunding 
water rents and other water charges erro- 
neously paid, $2,000; and audited claims, $4.- 
808; a total of $137,769, payable from District 
revenues. 

No. 36; relating to the Department of Agri- 
culture: Strike out the appropriation of $4,- 
100,000, proposed by the Senate, for the 
emergency rubber project (growing 0! 
guayule). 

Nos. 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
and 54, relating to the Department of the 
Interior: Appropriates $2,250,000, instead o! 
$950,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,550,000 as proposed by the Senate, for sal- 
aries and expenses of the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration for War; appropriates $175,000, in- 
stead of $150,000 as proposed by the House 
and $200,000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
the Office of Fishery Coordination; appropri- 
ates, as proposed by the Senate, sundry 
amounts from Indian tribal funds for triba! 
expenses; appropriates $16,000, instead o! 
$18,500 as proposed by the Senate, for eco- 
nomics of mineral industries, Bureau ol 
Mines, and adjusts the amount for personal 
services in the District of Columbia accord- 
ingly; appropriates $135,000 for enlargement 
of the byproducts pliant on Saint Paul Islard 
Alaska, for the utilization of fur-seal car- 
casses but eliminates the Senate proposal of 
$140,000 for a similar new plant on Sain 
George Island; appropriates $18,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses of the government of the 
Virgin Islands and $4,675 for salaries and 
expenses of the agricultural experiment s‘a- 
tion and vocational school, as proposed 
the Senate. 
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No. 56: Appropriates $30,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for salaries for the Claims Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice. 

Nos. 57 and 58: Appropriates an additional 
amount of $125.62, as proposed by the Senate, 
for payment of authorized damage claims 
under the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Nos. 59 and 60, relating to the Department 
of Labor: Appropriates $200,000, instead of 
$250,000 as proposed by the House and $125,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, for salaries and 
expenses of the Division of Labor Standards; 
and appropriates $50,000, instead of $125,000 
as proposed by the Senate, for salaries and 
expenses of the Women’s Bureau. 

Nos. 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 68, and 69, relating to 
the Navy Department: Appropriates $4,790.44 
additional, as proposed by the Senate, for 
payment of claims for damages by collision 
with naval vessels certified to the Senate 
after the bill had passed the House; and 
makes $750,000,000 available for the naval 
stock fund as proposed by the House instead 
of $500,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The House bill contained provision for 
changing the method of payment to employ- 
ees Of naval contractors known to le enemy 
prisoners or hostages or missing from em- 
ployment on Wake Island, from the provision 
made for such employees under the act of 
December 2, 1942 (Public Law-784), to rates 
to be fixed by the Secretary of the Navy not 
to exceed those for comparable positions to 
Navy employees in areas nearest to the last 
place of employment of such contractors em- 
ployees; the Senate has stricken out the 
House provision and inserted a substitute, 
amending the act of December 2, 1942, to in- 
clude employees on Guam and in the Philip- 
pines (not included in the House bill), plac- 
ing the administration of the provision in 
the Employees Compensation Commission 
(instead of the Secretary of the Navy), pro- 
viding that the benefits shall be 100 percent 
of the average weekly wages of the person but 
shall not exceed the average weekly wages 
paid to civilian employees of the United 
States in the same or most similar occupa- 
tion in the areas nearest to the place of em- 
ployment where such person was last em- 
ployed and shall not exceed the average 
weekly wages of such absent person at the 
time the absence began; the substitute also 
provides that only 70 percent of the average 
weekly wage so determined shall be paid to 
dependents of the person and authorizes the 
Commission, in the distribution of the 170 
percent, to vary the percentage among de- 
pendents, where necessary to do so, to avoid 
injustice or excess allowance; and the House 
accepts the Senate amendment. The con- 
ference agreement also strikes out the House 
provision with respect to the allowance for 
civilian clothing, Marine Corps (reinstated 
in amendment 70); and appropriates $84.48 
acditional for payment of authorized vessel 
damage claims under the Coast Guard. 

No. 71, relating to military activities of the 
War Department: Strikes out the paragraph, 
inserted by the Senate, amending the provi- 
sion in the Military Appropriation Act, 1944, 
with resnect to the use of funds in connec- 
tion with class IV-E, conscientious objectors. 

Nos. 72, 73, and 74, relating to civil func- 
tions of the War Department: Makes a tech- 
nical correction, as proposed by the Senate, 
in the appropriation for a turning basin at 
Lorain, Ohio; strikes out the direct appropri- 
ation of $303,500 inserted by the Senate, and 
substitutes a provision for the use of funds 
heretofore apvropriated for reimbursement 
for damages arising as a result of river and 
harbor prejects on the Illinois River, Ill., as 
authorized by the act of October 23, 1943 
(Public Law 168), and appropriates $31,960.75 
for payment of damage claims certified to 
Congress for appropriation under the Act of 
July 3, 1943. 

Nes. 75 to 93, inclusive: Appropriates addi- 
tional amounts for the payment of authorized 





damage claims certified to Congress as pro- 
vided by law, judgments against the United 
States, and audited claims allowed by the 
Comptroller-General, all as proposed by the 
Senate, pursuant to certifications after the 
bill had passed the House. 


AMENDMENTS REPORTED IN DISAGREEMENT 


No. 8: Striking out the appropriation of 
$175,000 in the House bill for additional sala- 
ries and expenses of the Bureau of the Budget. 

No. 11: Authorizing the expenditure of 
$2,350,000 additional for administrative ex- 
penses of the War Shipping Administration 
from the War Shipping Administration re- 
volving fund. 

Nos. 12 and 13: Striking out appropriations 
in the House bill, respectively, of $688,000 and 

26,000, for the Civil Service Commission for 
the establishment and operation of a cen- 
tralized Federal employment reporting and 
civil-service retirement record system. 

No. 20: Appropriating $345,000 and provid- 
ing authority for the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Public Health Service to enter 
into agreements with private practicing phys- 
icians and dentists to relocate in areas need- 
ing their services and to pay their travel and 
transportation of their families and house- 
hold effects to such new location and to pay 
the practitioner a relédcation allowance of not 
to exceed $250 per month for three months. 

No. 22: Appropriating $50,000,000 addi- 
tional for war public works (community fa- 
cilities) under the Federal Works Agency. 

No, 23: Appropriating ¢9,000,000 for work 
relief in Puerto Rico pursuant to Senate biil 
981 and to become available if and when such 
bill is enacted into law. 

No. 26: Increasing from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 the amount in the House bill for war 
housing under the National Housing Agency. 

No. 35: Heading in the bill contingent upon 
action on amendments Nos. 37 and 38. 

No. 37: Appropriating $2,428,656 additional 
for operating and administrative expenses un- 
der the Federal Crop Insurance Act and re- 
pealing the proviso in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944, prohibiting the use of 
funds in connection with the insurance of 
wheat and cotton crops planted subsequent 
to July 31, 1943. 

No. 38: Appropriating $6,500,000 additional 
for administrative and operating expenses of 
the Farm Securitv Administration and in- 
creasing from #* 30,000 to $97,500,000 the 
amount which be used in the fiscal year 
1944 for the making of rehabilitation loans. 

No. 39. Appropriating $650,000 to inaugu- 
rate the quinquennial census of agriculture 
required to be taken in the calendar year 
1945. 

No. 40: Appropriating $9,907,890 for the 
development of civil landing areas (airports). 

No. 48: Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to purchase from the principal of the 
jucgment fund of the Shoshone Tribe of In- 
dians of the Wind River Reservation in Wyo- 
ming, one United States Series E War bond 
of the denomination of $500 for each mem- 
ber of such tribe to be held in trust by the 
United States until the maturity date. 

No. 49: Appropriating $2,800,000 for water 
conservation and utility projects under the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

No. 55: Increasing the amount for admin- 
istrative expenses of the Puerto Rican hur- 
ricane relief from $20,000 to $25,350. 

No. 63: Increasing from 45 to 60 the num- 
ber of officers of the Navy above rank of 
captain who may receive flight pay during 
the fiscal year 1944. 

No. 67: Making existing naval appropria- 
tions for “Construction and Machinery” and 
“Armor, Armament, and Ammunition,” avail- 
able to carry into effect the recent authoriza- 
tion, passed by both Houses, for additional 
auxiliary vessels, landing craft, and district 
craft, effective when such authorization shall 
become law. 
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No. 70: Extending the House provision for 
the Marine Corps under amendment No. 66, 
increasing to $30 the maximum cost of ci- 
vilian clothing per person for enlisted per- 
sonnel given discharges for bad conduct, un- 
desirability, unsuitability, or inaptitude, to 
include the Navy and Coast Guard, and in- 
corporate all three seryices in the new para- 
graph. 

No. 94: Providing for the rescinding and 
*cancelation of funds of the War and Navy 
Departments under certain conditions and 
determinations, the repeal of the transferabil- 
ity clause between appropriations for the 
War Department, and the prohibition of the 
placing, by administrative direction, of any 
funds for construction projects under any 
department or agency in a reserve status. 

No. 95: Prohibiting the War Department 
from canceling existing authority with re- 
spect to the manufacture and distribution of 
Army insignia and making the section ef- 
fective as of March 1, 1943. 

No. 96: Changing a section number of the 
bill. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
C. A. Wooprum, 
Louis LuDLow, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 
EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 
JED JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESwWorRTH, 
W. P. LAMBERTSON, 

D. LANE PoWE3s, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, as this bill passed the House it carried 
appropriations aggregating $166,000,000. 
When it came back from the other body 
it was almost double that amount. The 
Senate amendments carried an addi- 
tional $141,000.000, involving a total of 
approximately $308,000,000. It must be 
taken into consideration, however, that 
$65,000,000 of this additional appropria- 
tion was submitted in estimates which 
came up after the bill had passed the 
House and which the House did not have 
an opportunity to consider. 

y way of summary: 
Amount of bill as passed by 

Se che dcaietcbenewe 
Amount of bill as passed by 

fe 


$308, 340, 019. 23 


166, 754, 124. 32 





Amount added by the 
Senate 


141, 585, 894. 91 


Estimates presented to 
the Senate after the 
bill had passed the 
65, 187, 503. 76 


On the whole, the Senate added 96 
amendments. We were able to agree in 
conference on most of those amend- 
ments, but we were compelled to bring 
back—in some instances on account of 
disagreement and in other instances be-- 
ceuse of the parliamentary situation— 
22 amendments. These 22 amendments 
are the amendments that are now before 
the House for final disposition. They 
embrace $130,000,000 of the $141,000,000 
added by the Senate, including $50,000,- 
000 for war housing; $50,000,000 for war 
public works—community facilities; 
$6,500,000 for Farm Security Adminis- 
tration—in addition authority for $37,- 
500,000 of R. F. C. funds for loans; 
$10,600,000 for airports; $2,800,000 for 
water conservation and utility projects; 
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$2,428,000 for crop insurance; $9,000,000 
for work relief in Puerto Rico. 

In passing on these 22 amendments 
this afternoon the House will take its 
position on the expenditure of $130,000,- 
000 more than was agreed to by the 
House when we first passed the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, as to the’ 


items that were in controversy, you 
never get what you would like, but the 
only differences I would have with this 
report would be so small that they would 
not justify me in objecting to it. I did 
not like some of the things to which we 
had to agree, but when an item is only 
$5,000 or $10,000 as compared with dif- 
ferences involved in the amendments in 
disagreement running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, you have to take the 
little ones sometimes when you do not 
like them. So that is the situation as 
this conference report comes up. I 
shall favor it because generally we have 
done very well. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 8: On page 5, line 
8, strike out all of lines 8 to 16. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur with 
an amendment reducing the item to 
$100,000. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taser moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 8 and concur in the same with 
an amendment as follows: “In lieu of the 
matter stricken out insert the following: 


“ “BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
“For an additional amount for salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of the Budget, fiscal year 
1944, including the objects specified under 
this head in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, and including $20,000 ad- 
ditional for the temporary employment of 
persons or organizations by contract or 
otherwise without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, or the Classification 

Act of 1923, as amended, $100,000.’ ” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taber]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
only item in the bill in which the other 
body has made any cut that amounts to 
anything. There is approximately $17,- 
000 on the Federal Hospitalization Board 
that General Hines and the Surgeon 

eneral are interested in. There is 
about $33,000 on field offices, and maybe 
$50,000 more that might be justified. 

In the general operation of the Budget, 
the more we seem to give them the more 
trouble they seem to get into and the 
more unjustifiable estimates for appro- 
priations they seem to send up to us. If 
anyone will look at these things that 
have been sent over by the other body 
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and that will be up for consideration to- 
day, he will realize the kind of a job the 
Budget has failed to do in keeping out 
estimates that ought not to be consid- 
ered. I feel that if we reduce this item 
to $100,000 we shall have accomplished 
something along the line of saving money 
and still give the Budget enough money 
to meet its obligations on the hospitali- 
zation and those field offices that might 
be necessary, and we shall be very liberal. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Bureau of the Budget had before 
the committee a supplemental request 
for the remainder of the present fiscal 
year for $355,300 for additional per- 
sonnel and expenses to enable it more 
adequately to carry out its responsibili- 
ties in connection with its budgetary 
duties. These funds were designed to 
give the Bureau more personnel to en- 
able it better to discharge its duties in 
connection with the present require- 
ments of law to survey the needs of agen- 
cies for personnel every 3 months and 
establish ceilings above which they can- 
not go, to increase its field force in order 
to coordinate the use of equipment and 
supplies to bring about economies of 
operation, to provide a force to study the 
post-war construction plans of the vari- 
ous construction agencies of the Gov- 
ernment in order to have a well-coordi- 
nated construction program of public 
works when the war ends, and to provide 
a staff for the Federal Board of Hospital- 
ization to insure the fullest coordination 
and utilization of all Government hos- 
pitals, particularly with reference to use 
during the war for members of the armed 
forces and after the war for the veterans 
that will need to be cared for in them. 
The House approved for this purpose 
$175,000, and the Senate has stricken out 
the item. In my judgment the $175,000 
is too small. This is money that will 
Save money, and I hope the House will 
oppose cutting this amount any further 
and insist that the Senate recede from its 
action in striking out the $175,000. Our 
annual expenditures are approximately 
$100,000,000,000 this year, and two or 
three million dollars for the Bureau of 
the Budget is insignificant compared to 
the problem involved. It is an economy 
amendment, and I trust it will be re- 
tained in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri), there were—ayes 71, noes 24, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: On page 10, 
lin @ Gp insert the following: 

Neal ar SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 


“The amount that may be used for ad- 
ministrative expenses in the fiscal year 1944 
under the head ‘War Shipping Administra- 
tion, revolving fund,’ is hereby ind¢reased 
from $9,650,000 to $12,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
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from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 11 and concur in the same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the moticn of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri., 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagrec- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 12: On page 10, 
line 16, strike out lines 16, 17, 18, and 19. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment 12 and agree to the same with an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
e-nendment of the Senate No. 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out by such 
amendment, insert: 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount for salaries and expenses, fiscal year 
1944, including the objects specified under 
this head in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944, $688,000: Provided, 
That the use of social-security numbers in 
connection with the centralization of Fed- 
eral employment reporting and civil-service 
retirement records shall not be deemed in 
any manner as an indication of approval by 
Congress of any participation in whole or in 
part by the Social Security Board in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal retirement sys- 
tem or.to the consolidation of the Federal 
retirement system with the social security 
system for non-Federal employees.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Should we not have both 
of those amendments together? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Unfortu- 
nately one carries an amendment and the 
other is to be agreed to without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TABER. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next. amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 13: On page 10, line 20, 
strike out lines 20, 21, and 22. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist on its 
disagreement to Senate amendment No. 
13. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 20: On page 16, line 8 
strike out “$1,350,000” and insert “$1,695,000: 
Provided, That the Surgeon General is au- 
thorized, on application of a municipality, 
county, or other local subdivision of govern- 
ment duly approved by the State health de- 
partment having jurisdiction over said mu- 
nicipality, county, or other local subdivision 
of government to enter into agreements. with 
private practicing physicians and dentists 
under which, in consideration of the payment 
to them of a relocation allowance of not to 
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exceed $250 per month for 3 months and the 
actual cost of travel and transportation of 
the physician or dentist and his family and 
household effects to the new location, such 
physician or dentist will agree to move to and 
engage in the practice of his profession in 
such area for a period of not less than 1 
year: Provided, however, That no such con- 
ract shall be made with any physician or 


dentist unless such physician or dentist shall” 


be admitted to practice by the State author- 
ity having such jurisdiction of such new loca- 
tion: Provided further, That each such appli- 
cant subdivision shall contribute $100 to the 
total cost of such relocation allowance, travel, 
and transportation costs of each such physi- 
cian or dentist and his family obtained by 
said applicant.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist 
in its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 20. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: On page 18, 
line 3, insert the following: 

“War public works (community facilities) : 
For an additional amount to enable the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator to carry out the 
functions vested in him by titles II and III 
of the act of October 14, 1940, as amended 
(42 U. S. C. 1531-1534 and 1541), $50,000,000, 
to remain available during the continuance 
of the unlimited national emergency declared 
by the President on May 27, 1941, of which 
amount not to exceed $2,250,000 shall be 
available for administrative expenses, includ- 
ing the objects specified under the head 
‘Defense public works (community facili- 
ties)’ in the Second Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1941, and the joint resolution ap- 
proved December 23, 1941 (Public Law 371).” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist 
on its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 22. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri moves that the House insist in 
its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 22, and yields to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LANHAM moves that the House recede 
in its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No, 22, and agree to the same with an amend- 
mé 
ine 


I yield to 


‘nt as follows: Strike out*“$50,000,000” and 
isert in lieu thereof “$25,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment has to do with title 2 of the 
act with reference to defense public 
housing for the duration. That title has 
to do, not with housing itself, but with 
community facilities, which make the 
houses available for living purposes for 





those who work in these various produc- 
tion plants. The appropriation for the 
purpose of these community facilities in 
the early stages of this legislation was 
equal to one-half of the amount appro- 
priated for the housing itself. In the 
later legislation $600,000,000 was author- 
ized and appropriated for. additional 
housing with no appropriation whatever 
for community facilities. Then there 
was an additional authorization of $300,- 
000,000 for such housing and an authori- 
zation, with reference to the entire $900,- 
000,000, of $200,000,000 for the com- 
munity facilities. Now, of that $200,- 
000,000 authorized, only $50,000,000 has 
heretofore been appropriated. In my 
judgment the entire amount specified in 
the Senate amendment is necessary. We 
have a message from the President in 
that regard. In accordance with the 
testimony which has been brought out 
before the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds concerning the neces- 
sity for these funds, personally I believe 
that the entire $50,000,000 should be ap- 
propriated, and that would make the 


* total amourt appropriated only one-half 


of the authorization for such purposes. 
Rather than have the conferees go back 
and insist further on their disagreement 
to any amount for these community fa- 
cilities, because I assume that to insist 
further means to strike out the item, I 
have offered this amendment which 
would appropriate $25,000,000, which is 
certainly as little as they can possibly 
get along on. These various plants of 
production cannot be carried on and the 
workers simply will not go to them for 
their labors unless they have some decent 
facilities available to them. 

I hope that taking at least a part of a 
loaf rather than having further in- 
sistence upon striking out the whole item, 
thereby jeopardizing our war industries, 
we will agree to this amendment provid- 
ing for the $25,000,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I come from a sec- 
tion of the United States where that con- 
dition which you have described is per- 
haps more acute than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. I know the neces- 
sity that is bound up in this particular 
item and in the amendment which you 
have offered. I hope the House will ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in the beginning of our involv- 
ment in this war we had to authorize and 
in some instances, actually appropriate 
colossal sums of money, oftentimes with 
very indefinite and vague estimates from 
the bureaus and departments as to what 
ultimately would be needed. That was 
true in the field of plant construction, 
cantonment construction, and it was true 
in the field of munitions and in all 
realms of activities where the Govern- 
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ment had to go out and suddenly go into 
the market and build and construct and 
purchase for this colossal war. As the 
situation has rounded out, we have got- 
ten our bearings and we are trying to 
pull in wherever we can and salvage 
funds where possible. As a result of 
that, the War Department upon careful 
analysis of their needs came to the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House and stated: 

We find, due to favorable conditions in the 
war front, due to unforeseen contingencies, 
that we have 12 or 13 billion dollars that 
we are not going to have to use. We are 
going to hold it. We are not going to use 
it unless the Congress tells us in the future 
to use it for something else. 


Now, in the field of community facili- 
ties, they were much needed and we had 
to authorize and we had to appropriate 
large sums of money. We have appro- 
priated heretofore, I am told, $350,000,000 
for community facilities. Some very fine 
work and some very needed work has 
been done along that line, but this agency 
has remaining, unallocated and unobli- 
gated, from 10 to 13 million dollars. 
Our committee feels that that fund will 
certainly carry them over the peak. We 
were not shown any situations of very 
acute need that could not be taken care 
of with this fund which they have. 

In addition to that, we know that the 
war picture is changing, and we think it 
very advisable, and we think that sane 
and conservative fiscal policy for this 
Congress to pursue is to hold just a lit- 
tle bit, put the brakes on a little bit 
until we know where we stand. If future 
needs show dire and urgent need for ad- 
ditional funds for community facilities 
on war activities, that cannot reasonably 
be supplied by the communities and can- 
not be taken care of by this balance that 
is remaining, then the Congress will still 
be here. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that the 
hearings on which this was granted do 
not show a single individual instance of 
where there is pressing need? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
correct. 

Mr. TABER. No hearings in detail at 
all. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. On the 
other hand, due to closing factories and 
the closing down and slowing down of 
the war-production effort, we are finding 
a great many places where we have not 
only put in housing but community fa- 
cilities that are not needed at all. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. Such testimony as 
might have been adduced with reference 
to this was before the Senate commit- 
tee and not before a House committee. 
May I say further to the gentleman that 
these facilities are needed for housing 
construction which has already been 
done. 

Mr. McGREGOR. 
the gentleman yield? 


TABER. Will the gentleman 


That is 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Mr. WCODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say there were from 
10 to 13 million dollars in unexpended 
balance? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Thir- 
teen million dollars remaining on their 
hands, still unallocated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LanHuam] that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment and agree with the 
amendment. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now re- 
curs on the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri that the House insists 
upon its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 15, insert “Work relief in 
Puerto Rico: For all expenses necessary to 
enable the Federal Works Administrator to 
carry out the provisions of S. 981, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, entitled ‘A bill to assist in 
relieving economic distress in Puerto Rico 
by providing work for unemployed persons 
end for other purposes’, if and when enacted, 
fiscal year 1944, $9,000,000, of which not to 
exceed 5 percent shall be used for admin- 
istrative purposes.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist on its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment 
No. 23. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 21, line 6, amendment No. 26, 
strike out “$50,000,000” and insert “$100,- 
000,000.”’ 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment No. 26. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the next amendment in disa- 
greement is amendment No. 35. I ask 
unanimous consent that we pass over 
this amendment pending disposition of a 
subsequent amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman plans 
to pass’ it until at least amendment No. 
38 is disposed of? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
ments 37 and 38. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that amendment No. 35 be passed over 
until amendments Nos. 37 and 38 have 
been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Amend- 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 37, page 24, line 1: 
“FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE ACT 


“Administrative and operating expenses: 
For an additional amount for operating and 
administrative expenses under the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, approved February 16, 
1938, as amended, fiscal year 1944, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1944, $2,428,656: Provided, That the 
proviso contained in the paragraph headed 
‘Federal Crop Insurance Act’ in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, 
is hereby repealed: Provided further, That no 
part of the appropriation shall be used for 
or in connection with any contracts of in- 
surance executed prior to July 12, 1943, ex- 
cept for the liquidation of insurance on crops 
for 1943 and prior years, or in connection 
with any new contracts of insurance for 
winter wheat of the 1944 crop except with 
the holders, on July 12, 1943, of 3-year 
contracts.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the committee 
I am instructed to move that the House 
insist on its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 37. 

Mr. LEMEE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LEMKE moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 37 and concur in the same. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota, the proponent 
of the motion. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 


this is a very important amendment. I 
feel that very many Members who voted 
to kill crop insurance believe it was a 
mistake. We can correct the mistake 
and we ought to at this earliest possible 
moment. This crop insurance has been 
virtually self-supporting in the last few 
years. It made its big mistake the first 
2 years. That is the time the large def- 
icit was created. It is only a toehold, 
and if you vote to discontinue it you will 
deny that toehold of protection to the 
farmers to carry on their farm opera- 
tions. There is no insurance company 
that will undertake this risk; there is no 
private insurance of any kind that they 
can get. It is an experiment, but they 
are entitled to a sufficient length of time 
to give it a fair trial. 

Let us not in this emergency, espe- 
cially when we need crops for war pur- 
poses and to feed the starving of Europe, 
forget that we owe some responsibility 
to see that the farmer is protected in 
producing crops.. Especially since if this 
item of appropriation is not adopted, the 
farmers who planted winter wheat will 
have no protection. 

Let me remind you further that you, 
through the Government, have agreed 
to insure the crops for 3 years. We hear 
a lot of lip service about foreign nations 
breaking treaties; you are breaking the 
contracts you made with your own peo- 
ple, the wheat farmers. You are break- 
ing your promise to one-third of the 
population of this Nation. I therefore 
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beg you all to give this matter serious 
consideration and to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is not every argu- 


- ment that is applicable to every other 


business applicable also to the farmer? 

Mr. LEMKE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and a whole lot more. While the 
risk is great the farmer will ultimately 
take care of that risk; the premiums will 
be adjusted so that they will cover the 
loss. The farmer can be protected and 
this insurance finally becomes self-sus- 
taining. Again I suggest to you in all 
earnestness that we correct the mistake 
we made and let us give the farmers an 
opportunity at least for the 2-year addi- 
tional period to test this ‘experiment. 
You, through the Government, have 
made these agreements with them. I 
feel it is a disgrace and a blot upon the 
fair name of our Government to violate 
a contract it has made with its own 
people. 

I thank you for your attention. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter has been thoroughly ventilated 
in the course of the consideration of the 
agricultural appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1944. There were at least 
three, and if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, four record votes in opposition to 
its continuation. The fact developed 
that on a single crop, wheat, over a pe- 
riod of 4 years it cost the Federal Treas- 
ury $41,000,000. On wheat alone our 
administrative expenses Were $24,000,000. 
The excess of the indemnity over the 
premiums was $17,000,000; so that on 
wheat alone for 4 full years’ insurance 
we expended $41,000,000. There has 
been no information to indicate that 
that is a defensible and justifiable ex- 
penditure. It would be far better to let 
this matter go over for the present and 
let the Committee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations examine into it when the) 
begin their hearings sometime in Feb- 
ruary or March. Certainly testimony 
will be adduced before the committe: 
and if the picture looks as biack as it did 
when we first examined into it earli 
this year then there would be no warran 
for continuation, as here proposed. 

As to the point made by the gentl 
man from North Dakota concerning tl 
good faith of the Government on 3-ye 
contracts, let me remind him that every 
one of those contracts carried a cancela- 
tion clause whereby they could be re- 
duced from 3 -years to 2, or from 2 year 
to 1, or they could be canceled entirely 
There is no particular point in belabo! 
ing the argument that there is involve: 
here a question of bad faith becau 
there is none. The fact remains tha 
we have lost $41,000,000, an average 0! 
$10,000,000 a year on a single farm com- 
modity. Before we go into this maite! 
again, having ordained to liquidate thi 
Corporation, we ought to examine into 
all the facts with less haste, and with 
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more time than is available on the floor 
today. So I suggest that the motion of 
the gentleman from North Dakota be 
yoted down. 

It might be possible to so reconstruct 
the actuarial system under which the 
Crop Insurance Corporation has been 
functioning so that premiums collected 
will balance the indemnities paid out. 
Certainly this is the least that we should 
expect of such an operation and to bring 
this about, it would be necessary to 
amend existing law and confer additional 
powers upon the Corporation. This can 
be carefully examined when hearings 
begin on the agricultural appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1945 and I sug- 
eest that we therefore reject the motion 
of the gentleman from North Dakota and 
postpone action until such further in- 
vestigation can be made. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call your attention to the situation 
in North Dakota in case you decide to 
take the position you did some time ago. 
In North Dakota the Federal crop insur- 
ance was not only paid for by the farm- 
ers of North Dakota but they have a re- 
serve fund of 1,600,000 bushels in that 
State, and if the House persists in taking 
away the Federal crop insurance this 
1,600,000 bushels will disappear to the 
loss of those who created this reserve. 

North Dakota, it will be remembered, is 
one of the most risky States in the Union 
so far as crops are concerned. We are 
subject to long droughts and sometimes 
to floods. You cannot build any organ- 
ization as large and as extensive as the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation and 
measure it by the success of 1 year. 

When the farmers of North Dakota en- 
tered into those contracts and signed up 
for 3 years, they understood that they 
were to be protected. They did not read 
the clause in that contract that the Gov- 
ernment would not make good unless the 
Congress appropriated the money. They 
did not understand that at all. They 
went ahead with the understanding that 
it was a valid contract and they have 
made good. They are not asking alms 
from anyone. They have in that fund 
enough so that the cost of our insurance 
Will be reduced next year. 

This contract reminds me of Amos and 
Andy. Amos was the adviser to Andy. 
Andy was being sued on a contract. Amos 
asked, “Let me see that contract.” He 
looked it over and he says, “You are 
stuck.” He says, “Andy, always remem- 
ber that the big letters in any contract 
give you something and the little letters 
take it away.” The farmers did not read 


the small letters in that insurance con- | 


tract but assumed that a contract made 


with the Government would be carried | 


out by the Government. The issue here 
today is, Will Congress keep faith with 
those who till the soil? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. WickKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker. I 
feel that the motion of the gentleman 


from North Dakota should be adopted. 
The argument of those who are en- 
deavoring to suspend crop insurance is 
just like the old Negro woman who car- 
ried insurance on her husband’s life for 
20 years and then dropped it because he 
did not die. The farmers need this crop 
insurance, and you should vote for the 
continuance of crop insurance in the 
interest of food production. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever the question of an appropriation 
for crop insurance has been under con- 
sideration in the House there has been 
a difference of opinion as to the -atti- 
tude of the farmers of the country to- 
ward crop insurance as indicated by 
their utilization of the Federal facili- 
ties. In my own State the number of 
policyholders has increased from year 
to year in the river counties due to 
inundations by the Missouri River dur- 
ing the crop seasons. But in the re- 
mainder of the State, and in the Na- 
tion as a whole, applications for crop 
insurance have steadily declined, as 
shown by the acreage statistics reported 
by the Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration. The last hearing before the sub- 
committee on the Agriculture Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for 1944, on page 
895, shows that outside of the first year, 
when the program was getting under 
way—that was in 1939—the following 
acreage was insured. In 1940, 108,000,000 
acres; in 1941, 104,000,000 acres, a decline 
of 4,000,000 acres; and in 1943 the last 
cline of 14,000,000 acres. There is the 

ear available, 90,000,000, a further de- 
evidence that the acreage under crop in- 
surance has steadily decreased from 1941 
down to the present. year. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I wonder whether or not 
the decrease in insurance, however, has 
kept pace with the total reduction in 
acreage of all crops. I assume the gen- 
tleman has that information. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have 
under cultivation this year the largest 
acreage in history, but notwithstanding 
the increase in total acreage under cul- 
tivation there has been a decrease in 
acreage under insurance. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Supplementing what 
our chairman has said, I call attention 
to the testimony given by J. Carl Wright, 


I yield to 


;} manager of this crop-insurance opera- 





tion, before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Appropriations a few days ago, which 
brings the monetary situation up to date. 
He says: 

Since the inception of the crop-insurance 
program, indemnities amounting to $73,- 
000,000 have been paid to wheat and cotton 
farmers who lost their crops. Of this amount, 
$50,000,000 represented premiums which were 
contributed by growers, the remaining 
$23,000,000 representing a net loss on insur- 
ance operations. Due to heavy losses from 
floods in the spring of 1943, this loss may 
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reach $30,000,000 by the time operations for | 


the 1943 crop year are completed. 
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I thought that ought to be made a part 
of the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad the gentleman from 
Indiana has at this opportune time in- 
troduced these statistics, because that 
was what I was leading up to. 

I am not opposed to crop insurance. 
I favor crop insurance, when properly 
administered. It was my privilege, as 
chairman of the subcommittee on the 
agricultural appropriation bill, to bring 
in the first appropriation for crop in- 
surance ever passed by the Congress and 
to be a member of the subcommittee 
that has reported out each appropria- 
tion for that purpose. 

i may say, parenthetically-in passing, 
that in all these years no one in my 
State ever at any time, in letter or in 
conversation, mentioned the subject of 
crop insurance to me, either in approval 
or disapproval. 

We expected losges in the beginning. 
At the end of the first year sufficient data 
were available to put crop insurance on 
a permanent and self-sustaining basis. 
But every succeeding year the loss has 
continued. 

Millions of dollars were lost to the 
Government every crop season. Every 
year when the representatives of the 
Crop Insurance Administration came 
before the subcommittee we said, “Gen- 
tlemen, you will have to adjust your 
premiums to your losses.” 

The Federal Government is willing to 
pay the overhead, it is willing to contrib- 
ute the administrative costs, which run 
six million, seven million, and eight mil- 
lion dollars a year. It is willing to give 
that to the farmers in crop insurance, 
but you ought to charge enough premium 
to take care of your losses. You cannot 
expect the Federal Government indefi- 
nitely not only to furnish the overhead 
but every year to take millions of dollars 
out of the Treasury to keep you gentle- 
men going and charge it up to the tax- 
payers. 

Every year they assured us: “We will 
do that. We will increase the premium 
until it takes care of the losses.” But 
they always came back with the usual 
losses and insufficient premiums. 

The year before last we warned them, 
“Unless you raise your premiums enough 
to take care of your losses, there is dan- 
ger that the Congress will discontinue 
the program. In time of war, when all 
these losses must be paid out of borrowed 
money, the country will expect those who 
insure their crops to pay enough to cover 
the losses as they do in fire insurance or 
any other form of insurance.” 

Again they disregarded their promise 
to make it self-sustaining, and the House 
is familiar with what happened. For the 
time being, at least, all insurance was 
discontinued. 

As I say, Mr. Speaker, I favor crop in- 
surance. I think it is a valuable if not in- 
dispensable adjunct to agriculture. But 
it should not ask more than administra- 
tive expenses out of the taxpayers. We 
have losses up to this time, as indicated 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Luptow], of over $30,000,000, and this 
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does not include the $8,000,000 donated 
annually by the Government for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

It is not crop insurance that is bad, Mr. 
Speaker, it is the administration of the 
system. And in order to remedy the one 
Gefect and restore insurance under 
proper safeguards, it is my intention to 
offer an amendment which would re- 
move the objection. With the consent 
of the House, I will submit here an 
amendment which I propose to offer 
when the parliamentary situation per- 
mits. Unfortunately, under the rules of 
the House, it is not in order to offer the 
amendment at this point. Later, if it is 
in order, I propose to offer this amend- 
ment providing that after the Govern- 
ment has paid the overhead and without 
charging any of that expense to the 
farmer, the premiums shall be sufficient 
to meet the bare losses, just as they do 
in the case of fire insurance, automobile 
insurance, life insurance, or any other 
form of insurance. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man if the original plan for crop insur- 
ance did not contemplate a possible loss 
of $100,000,000, and if that is not the 
amount that was authorized to be ap- 
propriated? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Certainly 
not. It was anticipated that rates might 
need readjustment in the light of the 
experience of the first year. It was 
thought they might be too high or too 
low, but there was no thought of making 
the farmer a mendicant and a burden on 
the United States Treasury indefinitely. 
I may say, Mr. Speaker, that any man 
who advocates indefinitely taking money 
out of the Federal Treasury and giving 
it to the farmer as a gift, without com- 
pensation whatever, is not a friend of 
the farmer. He is rendering the farmer 
a disservice. Because eventually the 
taxpayers of the country will he so 
turned against such a system as to make 
reasonable payments from the Treasury 
for administrative purposes impossible. 
It is inconceivable that $100,000,000, or 
any other such amount, can be taken 
out of the Federal Treasury indefinitely, 
and given to any class. The entire 
country will eventually rise against any 
such proposition as that. 

Mr. LEMKE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. I have great respect 
for the chairman’s opinions, but I want 
to ask’ him, in all fairness, whether we 
did not go through a stage of spending 
rather than conserving, and whether any 
other Department of Government spent 
any less than this Department has. 
After all, we are just asking you to give 
us an opportunity to find out what the 
final premium shall be, and then it will 
be self-sustaining, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There is 
no difference of opinion between the 
gentleman from North Dakota and my- 
self. The farmers are willing to pay for 








I yield to | 


what they get. They are willing to pay 
an adequate premium on crop insurance, 
just as they are willing to pay adequate 
premiums on every other type of insur- 
ance they enjoy. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas, a member 
of the Subcommittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. In fairness to my 
chairman, I want to ask him if he is mct 
against the Lemke amendment and for 
sustaining the Senate amendment, and 
it is possible for him to bring in his sug- 
gestion here at all? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is correct. The amendment is 
not in order at this time. It may be 
later on. If the question should be di- 
vided and the House should recede, con- 
currence with an amendment would be 
in order. But it is not in order to offer 
it now. I welcome any proposition that 
is self-supporting. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 


Speaker, 


| the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I just wish to ask 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee this question in connection 
with the question submitted by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
CooLey], assuming now that the original 
intent was that we did desire for the 
Government to absorb some expense or 
losses, we will call them, would it not be 
fair to say to the extent-we did assume 
that in the original intent, it was to be 
limited by an experimental trial. The 
experiment has occurred. The_ losses 
have proved disastrous and too burden- 
some on the Treasury and we are now 
doing away with it. Is that not about 
the situation? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; we 
gave them 5 years. In the 5 years they 
refused to adjust it. And because they 
refused to adjust it the House last spring, 
when the question came up, discontinued 
the appropriation. Many of us are will- 
ing to resume it if it is brought in on a 
self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. HOBBS. Will 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBES. Mr. Speaker, do I under- 
stand that the gentleman intends to offer 
an amendment at the appropriate time 
in this consideration of this bill similar 
to his bill, H. R. 3785? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
in order. 

Mr. HOBBS. Now? Today? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in order that the proposition can be 
understood I ask unanimous consent that 
the proposed amendment be read at this 
time for information. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the amendment will be read by the Clerk 
for the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the last amendment insert 
@ new proviso, as follows: “Provided further, 
That the total payments hereunder for losses 
on any one of the crops insured hereunder 


I yield to 


the gentleman 
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shall not exceed the total of premiums 
charged and collected for insurance on such 
crop and no part of this appropriation shal! 
be used (1) to pay the salary or expenses of 
any person who acting singly or in collabora- 
tion with others in determining the terms 
and conditions upon which any crop is in- 
sured hereunder shall prescribe any such 
terms and conditions as will not save the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation or the 
Government from liability for an amount in 
excess of the total of the collected premiums, 
or (2) to pay the salary of any person who, 
acting singly or in collaboration with others, 
authorizes or directs any persOn or group 
of persons or the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation to pro- 
ceed in violation of (1) herein.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under this amendment the Federal 
Government would continue, as in the 
past, to pay all costs of administration, 
an expense which last year approximated 
$8,000,000, and there would be no charge 
against the farmer for any of that ex- 
pense. But it would require premiums 
sufficiently high to pay the losses. In 
any private company the insured pays a 
premium that not only pays all losses but 
also pays cost of overhead and a profit 
besides. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. But you do plan and 
mean to offer that amendment as soon 
as you can? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
order. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the motion to re- 
cede and concur offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] prevails, 
then the gentleman’s motion would be in 
order; would it not? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No; it 
would be in order under these circum- 
stances: If there was a division of the 
question and the House should first vote 
to recede, then on a motion to concur, 
this amendment would be in order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Would the gentleman 
from Missouri ask for a division so that 
the gentleman’s amendment might be in 
order? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I shall be 
glad to yield to the gentleman to ask for 
it. Unfortunately I am in charge of the 
bill and am precluded by the rules from 
making the request for that purpose. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a division of the question and for 
a vote on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. The motion is for the House 
to recede from its disagreement, 

The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
division. 

Whereupon, upon division, there 
were—ayes 53, noes 96, and the motion 
was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 


I yield to 


If it is in 
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souri, that the House insist on its dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 38: On page 24, beginning 
in line 18, insert: 

“LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 

“For an amount in addition to the $20,000,- 
000 appropriated under this head in the De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1944, and for the same objects and subject 
to the same conditions, $6,500,000; and the 
limitation of $60,000,000 in the authorization 
and direction to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make advances, contained 
under this head in said act, is hereby in- 
creased to $97,500,000.” 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pace moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment No. 38 and concur therein with the 
following amendment: In line 22, after the 
figure “$6,500,000”, strike out the remainder 
of the amendment. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I hope that I 
may have the close attention of the mem- 
bership because I think I am right on 
this. 

When the regular Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was passed in 
July, the appropriation for administra- 
tive expenses for Farm Security was re- 
duced from about $40,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000. It was recognized that not too 
much was known about what the effect 
would be, and this language was put into 
the bill and is the law now: 

During the first 4 months of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, the Administrator 
of the War Food Administration may, in his 
discretion, authorize expenditures from this 
appropriation at a rate in excess of one- 
twelfth of the total appropriation during 
each of such months, 


Mr. Marvin Jones, War Food Admin- 
istrator, accepted that as authority from 
the Congress and he has operated the 
Farm Security Administration on the 
basis of $26,500,000; that is, he has ex- 
pended at that rate under our direction 
and authority. 

As you know, you have a special com- 
mittee of this House which has been in- 
vestigating Farm Security for several 
months. We have gone into this matter 
very carefully. We have decided that 
not only should we grant this $6,500,000 
but that we are rather obligated to grant 
the $6,500,000. On the other hand, the 
committee is not in agreement that you 
should approve the next provision in the 
bill, which is to increase the loan money 
from $60,000,000 to $97,000,000. That 
was the reason we endeavored to divide 
the question and that is the reason I of- 
fered this amendment to increase the 
administrative expense from $20,000,000 
to $26,500,000, when it was about $40,- 
000,000 last year, and then to strike out 
the increase in loans. 

Most of you know we have a new Ad- 
ministrator of Farm Security. This gen- 
tleman is Mr, Frank Hancock, a former 
able Member of this House, a man who 
believes in sound business principles and 
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economy. As a member of this special 
subcommittee I have learned a great deal 
about the past operation of Farm Secu- 
rity and can assure youitis going tobe an 
entirely different administration under 
Mr. Hancock; it is going to be operated 
on sound business principles; it is going 
to be operated in an economical way. I 
think it would be most unfair to Mr. 
Hancock to let him go into office—he has 
been there only 2 weeks—with his hands 
tied, for the former Administrator, under 
the authority of Congress, expended ad- 
ministrative funds at the rate of $26,- 
500,000. We should not let Mr. Hancock 
take over the office without adequate 
funds to at least hope to do a reasonable 
job. We have spent months investigat- 
ing this program. We are very anxious 
to economize and put the Farm Security 
Administration on a business basis. I 
hope my amendment will be adopted. It 
means an increase in administrative ex- 
penses from $20,000,000 to $26,500,000, 
and it means you refuse to grant the ad- 
ditional $37,000,000 for loans. We feel 
that because of better conditions on the 
farms it should not be necessary to make 
so many loans; that there will not be as 
much need for rehabilitation loans. We 
have stopped the expenditure of money 
for these resettlement projects. A great 
part of the loan money in the past was 
used for resettlement projects. I feel 
that if we grant the $6,500,000 increase 
for administrative expenses and decline 
to increase the loan an additional $37,- 
000,000, we will have set up a sound busi- 
ness program. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. “Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I vield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On what grounds 
does the new Administrator, whom I un- 
derstand has been in office only 2 weeks, 
justify an increase in administrative ex- 
pense of $6,500,000? 

Mr. PACE. It is justified on this sim- 
ple statement, that since the Ist of July 
they have operated on a basis in excess of 
$20,000,000; in fact they have spent at 
the rate of $26,500,000. If Mr. Hancock 
gets no additional funds he will have to 
operete without an adequate adminis- 
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trative organization; he cannot possibly | 


function efiiciently and we cannot expect 
him to do a good job, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is not the scope of 
his operations being materially reduced? 

Mr. PACE. They will be, but it will 
take time to do that. The personnel has 
already been reduced, we are told, from 
20,000 to 10,000. We think he is going 
to do a good job. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield that I may ask a ques- 
tion? 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- | 


tleman from Georgia has expired. 


the gentleman from Missouri yield him 1 
additional minute that I may ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the gentleman from Georgia 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. TABER. It seems to me, and I 
want to ask the gentleman how he feels 
about it, that if they have reduced their 
personnel from 20,000 to 10,000 they 
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should be able to get along on the amount 
that is carried for this current year, be- 
cause they have been doing a lot of fool- 
ish things even this year, things that I 
know of, things that waste money. Iam 
wondering if we really would not be bet- 
ter off and if they would not be better 
off if we left them without the money 
and let them get their padding trimmed 
down where it ought to be. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Hancock, has advised our 
committee that he will not be able to do 
a good job, such as we expect of him, un- 
less we do give him the additional $6,- 
500,000.. We should give some thought 
to the investment which the Government 
now has outstanding, which must be pro- 
tected and collected. As of June 30, 
1943, Farm Security had outstanding 
$401,000,000 in rural rehabilitation loans 
and $161,000,000 in tenant-purchase 
loans. In addition we have ordered the 
prompt liquidation of these resettlement 
and cooperative projects, in which over 
$71,000,000 has been invested. 

So the new Administrator must not 
only press for increased food production, 
but he must also supervise, liquidate, and 
collect these outstanding obligations and 
investments, which total nearly $650,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON], & 
member of the committee. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was the intention of the subcommittee 
when we permitted the Administrator to 
have a little more than the monthly ratio 
for the first 3 or 4 months that the year’s 
total should be the amount we submitted. 

After they spent this allowable amount 
to which the gentleman from Georgia 
refers, they thought they had a manda- 
tory provision as they interpreted it be- 
fore our committee, that they should 
keep up that ratio throughout the year. 
It was our distinct understanding in the 
subcommittee we were giving them out 
of the total for the year an extra amount 
for the first 4 months to help curtail and 
liquidate. It was not our intention at all 
to increase the amount for the year as a 
whole. 

That makes me think of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act when time and a half was 
to be a penalty on the employer, then 
later it was decided that was a social gain 
for labor. They knew that we intended 
to let them have that extra money only 
for 4 months. Now, after they have 
spent it, they say they thought that was 
the ratio for the year. That was not the 
intention of the subcommittee, and I 
think the gentleman’s motion should be 
voted down. 

Mr. CANNON Mr. 


of Missouri. 


| Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will not | 


man from North Carolina {[Mr. COoLEey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that all the Members know that I have 
not in the past favored the land policies 
of the Farm Security Administration. 
Unfortunately, money which we had for- 
merly appropriated for rural rehabilita- 
tion purposes has been used for the pur- 
pose of purchasing large tracts of land 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. I have not approved of the 
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unauthorized, the unwise, and the ille- 
gal use of Federal funds by this agency, 
I have not approved of their 99-year 
lease policy, neither have I approved of 
their cooperative farming efforts and the 
many other experiments they have un- 


dertaken; but that is all a thing of the | 


past. 

As the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace! said, we now have a new Adminis- 
trator, not. a screwball nor a crackpot, 
nor an unknown person, but a man who 
served here in this House with great dis- 
tinction and ability, a true American 
who believes in the ancient tyaditions of 
our great Government, a man who does 
not believe in these experiments which 
the F. S. A. has conducted. At the head 
of F. S. A. is Mr. Marvin Jones and un- 
der him as Administrator is Mr. Frank 


Hancock. You and I know that neither | 


of these men will tolerate the things that 
have been tolerated in Farm Security 


Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman | 


yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to second 
what the gentleman has said about our 
confidence in Marvin Jones especially, 
although I. am not so well acquainted 
with the other gentleman.. We may de- 
pend upon them to carry out the right 
policy of the vital Farm Security Ad- 
ministration business. 

I want to save and salvage everything 
possible which is worth while in F. S. A. 
For that purpose I also request the gen- 
tleman to throw his influence, now that 
some of these great projects are to be 
liquidated, although mistakes they may 


have been, in favor of a process so that | 


these projects shall be liquidated in such 
a way the Government will not be the 


loser thereby. Let us furnish the pres- 


level- tO | ; 
ent tevel-Nensed MARAGETS -CHONED 60 | port, we will provide other ways for the 


safeguard the public interest. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have more than a 
billion dollars of Government money in- 
vested in this agency and if it is held 
down to $20,000,000 a year that is only 
a 2-percent margin upon which to oper- 
ate, supervise these loans, and to care for 
and supervise the property. It seems to 
me that in good faith and in good morals 
we should provide Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Hancock with this $6,500,000 because if 


it is not provided you will completely | ministrative expense then will be used 


wreck and ruin the agency. 

Mr. HOBBS. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the genile- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. May I ask the gentle- 
m2n if this is not a synopsis of the sit- 
uation: Mr. Hancock and his Adminis- 
tratioh is now faced with the problem of 


gentleman 


6 months of this fiscal year with $6,750,- 
000 because money has been siphoned off 
at the rate of $26,500,000 for the opera- 
tion and expenses of the first 6 months? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOBBS. Therefore, instead of 
having $10,000,000, he will have only $6,- 
750,000 and it is an utter impossibility to 
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continue operating F. S. A. on any such 
reduced budget. 

Mr. COOLEY. The 
entirely correct. 

Mr. KERR. Will 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. I understand the $6,500,- 
000 is for continuation of the administra- 
tive expenses? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. And that there is avail- 
able the sum of about $60,000,000 for 
crop loans to certain classes of farmers? 

Mr. COOLEY. For rural rehabilita- 
tion loans $60,000,000, and for tenant 
purchase loans $30,000,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What is the policy 
of the present Administrator with respect 
to disposing of these properties? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad to have the 


gentleman is 


the gentleman 


| opportunity to answer the gentleman. 


Congress has time and again expressed 
its desire to have all these projects liqui- 
dated, but unfortunately the Farm 
Security Administration has been advised 
by its legal adviser that the property 
which it is now in possession of can only 
be disposed of in two ways. One is in 
furtherance of rural rehabilitation, for 
which it was originally purchased, and 
the other is to have the property de- 
clared surplus property and disposed of 
by another agency of the Government. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


| er, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 


minutes. 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
legislation which our committee will re- 


disposal of this property. Some of it 
will not lend itself to subdivision. For 
instance, in Arizona they have the Casa 
Grande project in which there are five 
or six thousand acres of land which can 
be operated only by heavy and expensive 
machinery. All of the buildings are 
located close together and it will have 
to be sold as a unit. We will have to 
authorize that sale. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Part of this ad- 


for the purpose of liquidating these 


properties? 


Mr. COOLEY. That is right, and I 
hope our committee can early in the next 
session of Congress provide some legis- 
lative machinery for an expeditious 
liquidation of all these properties. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the Treasury 


| Department, under present law, dispose 
financing the F. S. A. for the remaining 


of that property not used by the Farm 
Security Administration? 

Mr, COOLEY. If it is declared surplus 
property, that is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is disposed of by 
the Treasury Department? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that is the de- 
partment. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In view of the fact 
that the appropriation carries $60,000,000 
for rehabilitation loans, since this is 9 
smaller amount this additional money 
for administrative expenses will not he 
required. 

I should like the chairman of the sub 
committee to explain to the House what 
work must be done in connection with 
carrying on this program; that is, super- 
vision of crops and loans, and the amount 
of money that is involved in this other 
than the $60,000,000 that is going to be 
put out. 

Mr. COOLEY. My friend knows that 
I cannot possibly do that unless the 
chairman gives me additional time. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr.COOLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

In answer to my friend from Missouri, 
I will say that they now have on the 
books of the agency millions upon mi!- 
lions of dollars worth of outstanding 
loans which must be serviced and col- 
lected. Those loans have accumulated. 
I do not know the total, but I would guess 
a half a billion dollars, perhaps. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would ask the 
gentleman if it is not something near a 
billion dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. I say, in loans probably 
half a billion, and in property to be super- 
vised probably another half a billion. 
We were amazed to find that this agency 
had taken money which we had appro- 
priated for rural rehabilitation purposes 
which we thought was being used for 
operating loans, and had acquired and is 
now in possession of more than 2,000,000 
acres of farm land in America. The 
F. S. A. is the greatest landlord this 
country has even known. It is operating 
large tracts of land through corporations. 
But that is neither here nor there. We 
are faced with actualities. I know that 
Members of this House want to preserve 
this property and want to preserve and 
perpetuate the things that are good abou 
the F, S. A. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. If we do not giv: 
them the money for administrative ex- 
penses, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion will not be in position to take care 
of the loans that are now outstanding and 
also the thousands of acres of real esta! 
which must be looked after by the Farm 
Security Administration. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will th: 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. ‘I supported what 
might be called the liberal view in reic!- 
ence to farm security, but did not U 
gentleman vote against it when we had 
it up before? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, I never have. Th: 
gentleman has misunderstood my pos'- 
tion. I have always favored the objec- 
tives, the worth-while objectives, of the 
Farm Security Administration. I soug)’ 
an investigation more than 2 years at 
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in an honest effort to save the Adminis- 
tration from itself. 

I knew it was engaging in practices 
which were unauthorized by Congress, 
and had the investigation been con- 
ducted when I first requested it we could 
now have adopted basic legislation. Our 
committee is now investigating it. We 
have found the situation to be just about 
as bad, if not even worse, than it has 
been pictured to Congress in the past, but 
we hope it is going to be better. We 
believe it is going to be better. We have 
every reason to believe Frank Hancock 
and Marvin Jones will make something 
good out of this agency and will save the 
Government’s investment. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. If we do not appropriate 
this additional $6,500,000, is there not 
danger that we may lose very many mil- 
lions more in deterioration of this 
property, loss of collections, and so forth? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. That is borne out by the evidence 
of Mr. Hancock and by the request of 
Mr. Jones. I think that in good faith 
Republicans and Democrats alike should 
give these two former colleagues of ours 
an opportunity to straighten out this 
agency. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
Mr. MICHENER. I have been de- 


tained and have not heard the debate. 
As I understand, the matter presently 
before the Congress has nothing to do 
with the Production Credit Association? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, it has nothing 
whatever to do with the Production 
Credit Association. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman | 


from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that this organization could very 
easily get along and get along satisfac- 
torily with the funds that have already 
been appropriated. I call your attention 
to page 370 of the hearings in the Senate. 
It appears that over the last 2 years the 
Farm Security Administration have cut 
down their force from 17,000 to less than 
10,000 at the present time. They say 
right on that page that there are 50,000 
farm families to whom they intend to 
make loans. With 10,000 employees, that 
means 5 loans for each employee to look 
aiter, With the other things that they 
have outstanding, 450,000 families are 
involved in one way or another, as they 
claim right there on that page, that 
means only 45 people for each individual 
to deal with. 

Why is it that a fello.. who works for 
the Government cannot do that much? 
it is kind of hard work for me to see. 
While I want to see these people have 
money enough to liquidate properly those 
things that are being liquidated and to 
look after them properly, I really believe 


this House ought to insist on the em- 
ployees of the Government doing some- 
thing. I do not see any reason why we 
should need so many. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman’s arith- 
metic indicates that 1 employee would 
be charged with the responsibility of 
looking after 45 borrowers. Is that 
right? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Would the gentleman 
want to undertake the responsibility of 
supervising 45 farms? That is what is 
involved. Each one of those borrowers 
is engaged in farming. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
mean that these folks who borrow the 
money have to have a representative of 
the Farm Security Administration super- 
vising their farms? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not mean to say 
that all of them do, but certainly some 
of them do. 

Mr. TABER. If they do, there is no 
sense in our trying to make farmers out 
of them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Many of them are in 
desperat2 need of supervision. They are 
in the low-income brackets in agriculture 
in America. 

Mr. TABER. We have the Extension 
Service with a very large force in each 
county, and they ought to be able to get 
along on what we have provided. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. One of the ex- 
penses of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration is that they had an organized 
socialized medicine program within the 
Farm Security Administration. They 
were in advance of the Senate bill. That 
is one of the things they had in their 
comprehension. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I ask my friend from Kansas 
if he believes that our former colleagues, 
Mr. Joncs and Mr. Hancock, will go in for 
socialized medicine? 

Mr. TABER. That shows there are 
places where they can economize. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The men that 
are favoring this amendment are men 
that favored farm security in toto in 
other fights. 

Mr. COOLEY. And I think the men 
that are opposed to it are the ones who 
are opposed to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. TABER. 
should turn down this motion and insist 
on its disagreement. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman 
Hays] 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I hope very 
much that the amendment submitted by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] 
will be adopted by the House. If it were 
possible in a parliamentary way to get 
consideration for the loan fund referred 
to in the conference report, I would be 
glad to offer such an amendment, but it 


I yield to 
from Arkansas 


(Mr. | 
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is not. I am deeply interested, as many 
of you Know, in this agency, because for 
a number of years I was connected with 
it, and yet, as a Member of Congress, I 
realize that some of the criticisms of the 
Farm Security Administration have been 
wholesome and in certain instances thor- 
oughly constructive. I am sure every 
Member of Congress is watching with in- 
terest the work of Mr. CooLey’s commit- 
tee, and we appreciate the hard work 
they are doing. It is now apparent that 
we cannot legislate constructively with- 
out a permanent policy on this subject, 
without legislation that gives us the basis 
for planning for the future of this 
agency. But here we have the question of 


“what we are going to do about the tre- 


mendous assets that are in the hands of 
the agency, almost 9. billion dollars, and 
I submit it is not good business for us to 
reduce their appropriation to the point 
where they will have to close one-half of 
all the-county offices now serving 2,900 
agricultural counties in the United 
States. There are about 2,100 county 
offices in the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration serving the farmers who borrow 
from them in all of the agricultural 
counties. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Ivyield. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman 
feel that 5,000 employees or 10,000 em- 
ployees are enough to service 2,100 of- 
fices? 

Mr. HAYS. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman from New York on that point 
for this reason. They have already re- 
duced the organization from about 
15,000 employees to less than 10,000. 
Now, any further reductions will have 
to be at the county level. I think the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEey] was correct in what he said in 
answer to the gentleman from New York 
regarding the supervision that is neces- 
sary if we do this thing in a businesslike 
way. But we simply cannot afford to re- 
duce any further the number of men 
who are dealing at the grass roots with 
this work and with this important food- 
production program. If we do, we are 
going to lose money and we are going to 
lose food production. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether he 
can advise the House whether or not the 
Farm Security Administration has read- 
justed its program to stay within the 


Speaker, will the 


Will the 


| limit of $20,000,000 for the annual oper- 


I think that the House | 


ation. 

Mr. HAYS. They have not been able 
to so far. They were not told to do so by 
the Congress. I think that has been al- 
luded to. As a matter of fact, in the 
agricultural appropriation act it was 
specifically authorized that they continue 
as they were at the rate of $26,500,000 for 
administrative expenses. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. COCLEY. I would just like to ask 
the gentleman if it is not a fact that with 


gentleman 
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the money they now have on hand, with- 
out this $6,500,000, they will have to close 
about half of the county offices? 

Mr. HAYS. That is my main point in 
this argument. If the House wants 50 
percent of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration offices closed in the counties, then 
they should vote down the motion and 
support the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri. But I cannot believe you 
are going to do that. There has been no 
serious criticism of the work of the home 
demonstration agents or the home man- 
agement supervisors, as they are called, 
in the F.S. A. There has been no sub- 
stantial criticism of the work of the 
county supervisors. These are unsung 
heroes in the agricultural program. 
They have helped thousands of farmers 
to step up their production and they 
have done a grand job. If you look at 
the record of the increase in the amount 
of milk, eggs, and meat all over the 
United States you will see that these men 
and women have worked quietly but ef- 
fectively through rehabilitation loans 
giving credit and supervision. where 
needed, and it has been a tremendous 
achievement. 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. Last spring, when 
they filed their estimates before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, they esti- 
mated they would need this $6,500,000 in 
order to administer a program that car- 
ries with it an additional $37,500,000 in 
loans. Now, the thing I am puzzled 


about is this: I think that some of this 
loan money should be allowed if we allow 


all of the administrative expenses. Now 
we did not authorize the Farm Security 
Administration to spend this extra 
money during the first quarter. It was 
simply permissible; so do you not think 
if we allowed part of the expenses, a part 
of the loans should be allowed at the 
Same time? 

Mr. HAYS. I am sorry time does not 
permit me to go into that. I cannot 
agree that the elimination of additional 
loans means that we can further reduce 
this administrative expense. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Anton J. JoHnson]. 

Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. Mr, 
Speaker, it has been my privilege to 
serve on this special committee of seven 
investigating Farm Security, under the 
very able leadership of our colleague 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CooLty]. He has done a remark- 
able jpb. He has been fair. This com- 


mittee, on all essentials, has seen prac- | 


tically eye to eye. 

I am in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Pace]. Actually there is a division 
of 2 parts of this amendment in dis- 
egreement. The one part I am sure we 
would make a mistake if we denied that 
$6,500,000 for administration, when you 
realize that so much of this is in many 
of the projects that do require super- 
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vision. Someone asked a question a 
little while ago “Does it take 1 man to 
supervise 45 farms?” I say “Yes.” If 
you would visit some of these projects 
and see some of these poor people, you 
would see that they need not only su- 
pervision now but many of them will 
always need supervision if they are to 
be farmers. 

Now, we have heavy loans there and 
it is going to take a lot of supervision 
to try to liquidate. We are going to 
liquidate a lot of these projects. It is 
going to take a lot of money for proper 
supervision, to recover many times this 
$6,500,000 we are asking for. 

Do you know, they have even gone 
out to some of the plantations of the 
country and have taken over share- 
croppers and made a lot of heavy loans 
to the sharecroppers which should have 
been done by the plantation owner? You 
will find that in the hearings before our 
Special Committee Investigating Farm 
Security. We have to do a lot of super- 
vision to recover many of our loans. 

I know that Farm Security has been in 
bad repute and much of that bad repute 
has been justified. We should not allow 
any more money for loans at this time. 
I think we are already allowing too much. 
Some of it has gone into good places, 
but much of it has been absolutely 
wasted, year after year increasing loans 
to some farmers who have practically 
repaid nothing. I say to you that Farm 
Security Administration has put more 
pseudo farmers into debt than it has 
taken out of debt. They have taken 
them from the mountains and solicited 
them to come down and take a farm. 
They have taken them away from their 
environments and put them on farms to 
make a living when they did not know 
anything about farming. It has taken a 
lot of supervision. They have done a lot 
of injustice to many farmers on many 
of these projects. They have taken 
farmers who were struggling along and 
yet were solvent and had equities in their 
places. They were put onto some of 
these projects that were not ready for 
them and have gone deeply into debt. 

I can see one of those farmers now, 
when he said, “I have been here 4 or 5 
years.” He said, “I now owe the Farm 
Security $7,500 on this place, and I see no 
hope of ever making it.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. Iyield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that this request for $6,500,000 
is in all respects reasonable, when we 
realize the enormity of the task to be 
done? 

Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. Abso- 
lutely. Do not forget we have a new 
Administrator, Mr. Hancock. He has 
impressed me greatly. I think he is a 
high-type man. He came forth with a 
clean-cut statement. He said he was not 
afraid of any questions, and we asked 
him some pretty blunt questions as to 
his policies on a lot of these collectivism 
farms, and he said, “We are going to 
liquidate them if I have anything to do 
“with it.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope). 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I think this 
subject has been pretty well covered. I 
am a member of the Cooley committee 
which is now investigating the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. That investiga- 
tion is almost concluded now, and the 
committee will be making a report, pos- 
sibly within the next few weeks. I would 
not presume to say anything on this 
matter, except that our investigation, I 
think, has given the members of the 
committee a very good idea of just what 
problems are facing the Farm Security 
Administration at this time. 

As has already been said, the commit- 
tee does not favor an increase in loans 
of $37,000,000 but after talking with Mr. 
Hancock, the new Administrator, and 
with Marvin Jones, the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, we do feel that an additional 
amount of $6,500,000 is justified for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

This agency has property which must 
be liquidated, to the value of more than 
a billion dollars. Much of it is in pretty 
bad shape. It is going to take a great 
deal of work to untangle some of the 
difficulties that have arisen in connection 
with the maladministration of this pro- 
gram. 

In addition I think that at this par- 
ticular time there is greater need for 
supervision by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration than would ordinarily be 
the case. We have a war food pro- 
gram; we are trying to get every farmer 
to produce the maximum amount of 
food; and these farmers under the Farm 
Security program, with proper super- 
vision, will produce more than would 
otherwise be the case. I think for this 
reason we can better justify expenditure 
at this time for that supervision than 
would ordinarily be the case. That does 
not enter into the question as to whether 
or not we should continue the Farm Se- 
curity Administration or whether we 
ought to have a supervised program after 
this time. I think we ought to have it at 
this time in order to produce the maxi- 
mum amount of food in this country 
and for that reason I feel it would be a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy 
for us to refuse this additional appropri- 
ation. I think we would lose far more 
than the amount involved if we do not 
appropriate the money and make it pos- 
sible to get adequate administration and 
supervision at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired: 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Cass! 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the amendment might better 
have recognized the reduction in the loan 
authority that is proposed by the drop- 
ping of the second half of the Senate 
amendment. Obviously, there will be 
$37,000,000 that will not be lent but which 
was proposed to be lent when this $6,- 
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500,000 was set up as an addition to the 
administrative fund. We have a very 
practical problem, however, and that is 
that we are appropriating money to take 
care of money that the Government has 
already lent. I have a copy of the hear- 
ings which were held by the deficiency 
committee on this item when it was be- 
fore the House. At page 691 I find that 
in 1938 there was a total outstanding 
loan obligation of $128,000,000, that the 
administrative expenses allowed for 
servicing and collecting loans was $12,- 
070,000; in other words, approximately 
one-tenth of the outstanding loan obli- 
gation. That has varied down through 
the years, but generally it has held fairly 
close to the 10-percent figure. At the 
first of the year 1943 the outstanding 
balance of loan obligations was $418,- 
000,000. If you add to the $418,000,000 
the $60,000,000 that is proposed to be lent 
and then subtract the estimate of col- 
lections based on the history of collec- 
tions the last few years you will find the 
load of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion for this year. They should collect 
about $120,000,000 in principal and $15,- 
000,000 in interest, and at the end of the 
year be servicing a total of $358,000,000 
in loans. Considering that they have 
used administrative funds atthe rate of 
$26,000,000 during the first part of the 
year, they have spent a little over $2,- 
000,000 per month. They should have 
approximately $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 to 
operate with in the balance of the fiscal 
year, as near as I estimate, which would 
be about one million per month, about 
half of what has been used thus far this 
year. Does the gentleman from Georgia 
have any more accurate figures? 

Mr. PACE. I should think the gentle- 
man would want to add to those figures 
as of June 30 $161,000,009 of T. P. A. loans 
and also include in his figure an amount 
of approximately $100,000,000 in projects 
to be managed and liquidated. 

Mr. CASE. Projects to be managed 
and liquidated are of course in addition 
to rehabilitation loans. 

Mr. PACE. So also the T. P. A. 

Mr. CASE. So the question resolves 
itself into whether or not it is good busi- 
ness to give the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 additional 
for collecting $135,000,000 in principal 
and interest, and for supervising $358,- 
000,000 of rehabilitation loans plus these 
items mentioned by the gentleman from 
Georgia. Personally, I would have re- 
duced the $6,500,000 somewhat in recog- 
nition of the fact that we were striking 
out the proposed addition of $37,000,000 
loan capital; but, after all, if we are go- 

to collect this $135,000,000 and service 
the remaining $388,000,000 we ought to 

\ the agency enough money to do the 

0 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 

aker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alaboma [Mr. Hopss]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, a dime’s 
worth of common sense! Nothing else! 
Dollar-for-dollar value, and then: some 

What the Pace amendment means. 


Here is the situation. Do not blink it! 
Do not kid yourselves! 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1943, and ending June 30, 1944, under the 
leadership of our great Appropriations 
Committee, there was appropriated 
$20,000,000 for the administrative ex- 
penses of F.S. A. This was a teriffic cut, 
forcing a reduction of the administrative 
force by more than 3344 percent. We 
realized that this cut posed a problem 
that might prove impossible of solution. 
So, in the same law, and under the same 
leadership, we authorized Judge Marvin 
Jones, our National Food Administrator, 
if he found the cut to be too great, to 
run F. S. A. as if its appropriation for 
administrative expenses were $26,500,000. 
The administrative force of F. S. A. was 
reduced from 15,000 to less than 10,000 
but Judge Jones found that «ven after 
this and other savings had been effectu- 
ated, it was necessary to spend at the 
rate of $26,500,000 for the year in order 
for F. S. A. to continue to function in 
any worth-while way. Therefore, to 
carry on during the first46 months of the 
present fiscal year there has been al- 
ready expended $13,250,000 out of the 
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total appropriation of $20,000,000 for the | 


whole year, leaving a balance of only $6,- 
750,000 available for administrative ex- 
penses for the remaining 6 months. The 
administrative functioning of F. S. A. 
having been already reduced to the ir- 
reducible minimum, we must either in- 
crease the appropriation or quit. To quit 
means the loss of many times the cost 
of increasing the appropriation. Judge 
Jones was, and is right, it is “penny wise 
and pound foolish” to try to run a $100,- 
000,000 business with less than a skeleton 
staff. So he retained a skeleton staff. 
Now, instead of retaining it, some advo- 
cate cutting the skeleton in half. 


F. S. A. has loaned a lot of money that | 


must be collected. Everybody who is 
familiar with farming knows that the 
best investment any farmer can make 
is in his riders to supervise the crop- 
making and the collections. Private 
business all over the United States in 
the Farm Belt knows thaj the financier 
needs at least one supervisor or rider 
to every 30 one-mule farms. Properly 
supervised farms produce at least twice 
as much and pay more than twice as 
much, F. S. A. supervisors, because of 
false economy, are each giyen 45 farms 
to supervise: 50 percent more than ex- 
perienced, successful farmers have found 
wise and profitable. Is it any wonder 
that F. S. A. is not making the collec- 
tions it should? But, unless the Pace 
amendment prevails each F. S. A. super- 
visor must be given 90 farms to super- 
vise! It is physically impossible for 
them to do their job on 45 farms. It is 
also financially foolish. 
to see the cash returns from F. S. A. 
farms dwindle toward the vanishing 
point, force F. S. A. to make the vain 


| increased production they must 
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The way to enable F. S. A. to get back 
the money it loaned is to provide more 
supervisors, not fewer. We had just as 
well write off as lost every outstanding 
loan, as to make supervision a joke by 
doubling the work-load of every. super- 
visor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me this appropriation is amply 
justified on two grounds: First, in order 
to recapture the amount of money owed 
the Federal Government. If we do not 
give Mr. Hancock the staff he needs we 
are going to lose many, many times the 
amount involved. These loans must be 
serviced and it is good economy to ap- 
propriate the amount needed for that 
purpose. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to put in the Recorp the correct 
figures on that? I have received these 
figures from the Farm Security less than 
10 minutes ago. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 


The 


I will be glad to do 
so. 
Mr. PACE. As of June 30 the out- 
standing rural-rehabilitation loans were 
$401,000,000 and tenant purchase loans 
$161,000,000, making a total of out- 
standing loans of $562,000,000, outside 
the value of the numerous resettlement 
projects. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The figures the 
gentleman gives are conclusive evidence 
this appropriation is needed and is 
necessary. 

The other point I want to make is 
that we need production of food now like 
we have never needed it before. About 
the only way we can get additional pro- 
duction is from the small farms. Those 
cf us who have visited the Farm Security 
farmers know that in order to get greatly 
have 


| supervision. In my district the Farm Se- 


curity Administration has gone into a 
section that was formerly operated as a 
coal-mine district. The coal-mining 
company moved its equipment. The 


| Farm Security Administration got these 


But if you wish | 


gesture of requiring each supervisor to | 


supervise 90 farms! 

Frank Hancock is good.but neither he, 
nor any other man can do the same es- 
sential job which, with strict economy, 
has cost $13,250,000 to do, for $6,750,000! 


people located on small farms and, as has 
been stated, taught them how to become 
good farmers. They have done an un- 
usually good job. If you take supervision 
away from those farmers who have not 
had experience in farming until recent- 
ly, they will not produce to their maxi- 
mum capacity. So, in the name of get- 
ting increased production I think we 
ought to give this appropriation to the 
Farm Security Administration. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CANNON ot Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri | Mr. ZIMMERMAN}. 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
House created a special committee in the 
Committee on Agriculture to look into the 
problems of farm security. Most of the 
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membership of that committee has 
spoken here today and they have told 
this House why they think this six and a 
half million dollars in administrative cost 
should be carried in this bill. 

As has been stated here, Farm Security 
was in a bad way under the administra- 
tion that formerly obtained. Marvin 
Jones took over the operation of Farm 
Security. Mr. Baldwin has ceased to 
have any connection with Farm Security, 
and his notions of carrying on that 
organization are out. We now have an 
ex-Member of this House, an able man, 
in charge of that organization, liquidat- 
ing some of the things which this Con- 
gress said should be liquidated, and try- 
ing to bring order out of chaos. 

This special committee has gone into 
the subject, and after careful study, as 
has been told you by the other members 
of the special committee, has decided that 
Mr. Hancock and Mr. Jones should have 
this six and one-half million dollars to 
carry on this work in a businesslike man- 
ner. I know the membership of the 
House wants this organization carried on 
in a systematic, businesslike way. If we 
do not do that, we are not living up to 
what we should stand for in this House. 
I appeal to all the Members to support 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Pace]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Fotcer]}. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
very beginning I have favored continua- 
tion of the Farm Security Administra- 


tion because of its interest to the farm- 
ers of my State which I thought was 
typical of the farmers in all States of the 
Union. Ido not undertake to justify that 
part of its activities which gave rise to 
the investigation of the subcommittee, 
which has done a fine work in that re- 
spect. From every one of the members 
of that subcommittee you have heard 
their recommendations. 

Mr. Hancock comes from my State. 
He preceded my brother in Congress and 
is a resident of my district now. I do 
not have to say to those who really know 
him what his qualities are, but I do say 
that there is not a bit of danger in Frank 
Hancock wasting $1 of the people’s 
money in the position he now occupies 
as an Administrator of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, or elsewhere. That 
is supplemented by the fine man we have 
as head of the War Food Administra- 
tion, Hon. Marvin Jones. I do not think 
we are risking one thing in the world by 
adopting this amendment and graniing 
the &dditional appropriation of $6,500,- 
u60 to carry on this work. 

You have heard the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], as supple- 
mented by information furnished by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace], give 
you figures. We know that this amount 
is necessary. I trust that the House 
will adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I should like to correct 
the record. It was stated here this morn- 
ing that the special committee investi- 
gating the F. S. A. had agreed to support 
the $6,500,000 appropriation for admin- 
istrative costs. That is entirely correct. 
It was further stated that the committee 
had decided to oppose the appropriation 
of $37,000,000 for rural rehabilitation 
loans. The majority of the committee 
felt that the $37,000,000 was not needed, 
but there were some of us, and I was one 
of them, who were perfectly willing to 
follov the recommendation of Judge 
Jones and Mr. Hancock in their request 
for the additional amount. 

Mr. FOLGER. As I understand, we 
now have only the other matter before 
us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from No~th Car- 
olina has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been keenly interested in this agency for 
along time. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures I have watched 
it rather closely. Those “lemons” that 
accumulated in the Tugwellian era seem 
to be with us still. We are told that 
they are in process of liquidation. I am 
wondering about the method of the 
liquidators, and whether they take ex- 
penses from the main fund. Why can 
not one Man service many more than 45 
loans, even though of a different type? 
One man ought to call on at least five or 
ten a day. If those farmers need such 
constant and continuous supervision, 
they are not the kind of farmers you 
told us you would select for rehabilita- 
tions. 

A point I want to make is that al- 
though we have Marvin Jones, Fred Vin- 
son, and Frank Hancock, for each of 
whom we have high regard, how can we 
expect them to endorse our viewpoint? 
After being made judges and then as- 
signed to some other job, they can pay 
but little attention to us as they must 
refiect the will of the President who ap- 
pointed them. Iam having my own ex- 
perience these last: few days. No, the 
czar and the O. P. A., they have been 
told to hold the line. They must do it, 
no matter what inequities exist. We 
appeal to them but they can only sympa- 
thize with you. They must be the ser- 
vant oniy of the one who appointed 
them. We can expect but little help 
from them. 

Do not say to me that I do not trust 
Frank Hancock. Of course, I do, but he 
will have to take the path pointed by his 
superior. If we could quickly get rid of 
these Tugwell “lemons” I might be willing 
to vote money for such liquidation, but 
we have been a long time liquidating. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; the gentleman 
has whitewashed them sufficiently. We 
whitewashed mud on yesterday and are 
still whitewashing today. I am tired of 
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painting ugly things with cheap, white 
coloring. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. GIFFORD. On whitewashing? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. Does not the 
gentleman believe that Mr. Hancock 
should be given an opportunity at least 
to go ahead and know his own per- 
sonnel? o 

Mr. GIFFORD. Should I believe Vin- 
son? Should I believe Marvin Jones? 
Sure, but if they do not do exactly as 
they are told, they walk the plank, ex- 
actly as Chester Davis did. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think either 
one of them thinks that much of his job, 
I do not believe either one of them will 
bow to the whip of the White House. 

Mr. GIFFORD. They do the will of 
the one who appointed them; the gentle- 
man knows that. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sorry the gentle- 
man does not have much confidence in 
them. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have full and com- 
plete confidence if they could only act 
their own way, but they must carry on 
in the manner expected by those who 
appointed them. Recall the helplessness 
of Marvin Jones before our committee 
in the matter of subsidies, and I consider 
the helplessness of Vinson, forced to hold 
the line, even though our entire trans- 
portation is tied up. He must hold it 
until ordered otherwise. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia to recede 
and soncur with an amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taper) there 
were—ayes 103, noes 56. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendme! 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 39: Page 25, lin 
23, insert the following: 

“Census of agriculture: For all neces 
expenses incident to preparation for the 
quinquennial census of agriculture of the 
United States, to be taken during the fiscal 
year 1945, including personal services in 
District of Columbia and elsewhere withou 
regard to the civil-service and Classification 
laws; construction or rental of tabulat 
machines; travel expenses; and printing an¢ 
binding, fiscal year 1944, $650,000, to remain 
available until December 31, 1946.” 


Mr. CANNON . of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recece 
from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 39 and concur therein. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely hope the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri will not prevail. 
This calls for $650,000 for a census 0! 
agriculture which is required in 1945. 
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There is no requirement that it be insti- 
tuted in 1944. There was no testimony 
that I can find before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Deficiencies; there is not one 
iota of information I could raise on this 
question. The amendment was written 
in on the floor of the Senate, as far as I 
can determine from the bill, without any 
hearings, without any information, and 
undertakes to jump the gun by a full year 
by providing $650,000 in 1944 when, | 
under the statute, this census is not re- | 
ouired until 1945. In my judgment, this 
would constitute a wholly indefensible 
action. I trust, therefore, that this mo- 
tion will be voted down. 


| 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. What does the gentleman 
think a farmer would do if a census 
taker came out to take a census during 
these busy times? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is an addi- 
tional burden. It is in the nature of so 
many questionnaires with which busi- 
nessmen in the country are afflicted to- 
day. It will impede and impair agricul- 
tural production, There is no warrant 
for it without any testimony to support 
this kind of an appropriation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the genitle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is this not an attempt to 
keep the number of Federal jobs up at 
a time when we ought to be conserving? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would appear so, 
particularly sinee it comes a year before 
the statute requires it. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman from 
New York brought out the point I was 
going to make of this providing for some 
more political plums. There is an elec- 
tion on next year. They want to keep 
them on the pay roll and sweeten the 
kitty. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I trust that under 
those circumstances the motion of the 
chairman of the committee will not pre- 
Vail 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. LupLow]. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the situ- 
ation we find ourselves in is this: The 
census of agricuiture is required by law. 
If this appropriation is not made, it will 
not save one single dime. The census of 
agriculture has to be taken in 1945 be- 
cause the law says it has to be taken, 
and the purpose of allowing this appro- 
priation now is simply to give the Census 
Bureau a good running start and a better | 
opportunity to prepare for the census. | 
It is a matter, I think, of common pru- 
cence to allow this to be done, since there 
will be no saving whatever if this appro- 
priation is denied, and since the law re- 
(lures the census to be taken. By allow- 

; this appropriation now we will give 

Census Bureau a better opportunity | 








to organize its work and to discharge 
efficiertly and economically the task that 
is imposed upon it by law. I appeal to 
the House to follow this sensible course 
and approve the Senate’s action. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

Mr.HARE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the motion offered by the chair- 


man of the committee and I would like | 


to have the attention of my good and 
capable friend from Illinois. He makes 
the statement that this census would not 
be necessary before 1945. The agricul- 
tural census now contemplated is one 
provided for by law and is a census that 
has been taken for three quarters of a 
century or more. It differs from the de- 
cennial census in that the decennial cen- 
sus is generally taken in the spring of the 
year, say about April 1, whereas the 5- 
year census usually begins on or about 
the 1st of December. Therefore, this 
$650,000 will be needed primariiy for use 
in preparing schedules and determining 
the processes and manner in which the 
census will be taken in order to have it 
ready to begin on the lst of December 
1944, and if it is to be taken the Director 
advises it will be necessary to make this 
appropriation nov. 


Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARE. I yield. 
Mr. CASE. If it is not necessary to 


start taking the census before December 
1, 1944, why should not the matter be 
considered by the regular committee and 
brought in with the appropriation for the 
new fiscal year, which would be available 
on the Ist of July? 

Mr. HARE. Ido not know as I would 
be able to answer that except the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census has asked 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and the Senate for it in this par- 
ticular bill. 
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He says there was a time when they took 
the 5-year census in the spring of the 
year, but they found that on account of 
the movement of farmers, particularly 
tenant farmers, who frequently change 
their location on the first of January or 
latter part of December, it was difficult 
to locate them and get an accurate ac- 
count of their farming operations the 
year previous. That is, they would not 
be able to give accurate information as 
to the average yield, production, and so 
forth. But he has found that by taking 
the census beginning with December 1, 
before they left the farm, when the 
acreage to various crops was still fresh 
on their minds, they would be able to 
furnish more accurate and detailed in- 
formation, both as to crop yields, total 
production, the number of livestock and 
poultry on the farm. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. No doubt 
the gentleman has made very careful 
study of this. I wonder if this is possible, 
each State, through the State depart- 
ment of agriculture, conducts a census 
similar to this each year for tax purposes 
in the various States. I am wondering 
if, in view of the critical manpower sit- 
uation, the figures compiled by the State 


Mr. 


| departments of agriculture could be used 


I assume he does so with the | 


hope this bill will be passed in latter part | 


of this year, thinking possibly the regu- 
lar appropriation may not be passed be- 
fore next July 1. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When the first 
cultural census was ordained for 
it was taken in the spring of 1940? 

Mr. HARE. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Normally the 1944 
census should be taken in the spring of 
1945 if there are going to be comparable 
statistics that have any authentic value 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
yet it is proposed, from what they stated 
in the hearings before the House de- 


agri- 
1939, 


ficiency committee, that they expect to | 


get on the land in the fall of 1944. I 
submit to the gentleman, if there were no 
other reason for voting this motion down 
it would be the fact that you do not get 
good comparable statistics as between 


the fall in one case and the spring in the | 
other, when there is a tremendous shift | 
in the livestock population of the coun- | 


try. 

Mr. HARE. 
tleman’s viewpoint but the Director of 
the Census Bureau reasons otherwise. 


I can appreciate the gen- | 


and thus abandon entirely the need for 
this appropriation. 

Mr. HARE. I could not argue that 
point. The suggestion sounds reasonable 
and may have merit, but that would re- 
quire legislation providing for the 
change. The appropriation could not 
handle that. The question is whether or 
not we will make the necessary appro- 
priation now to carry out the law as it 
was enacted years ago, providing for an 
agricultural census every 5 years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr.CANNON of Missouri. I move the 
previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment, and concur in the same. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Cannon of 
Missouri) there were—ayes 42, noes 91. 

So the motion was rejected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. It is 


my impression that amendments Nos. 
35 and 36 were both passed over by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 
I am very much interested in No. 36 be- 
cause it provides for an additional 
amount for the rubber emergency proj- 
ect. He said he would refer back to 
amendment No. 36, after other amend- 
ments had been considered. Has such 
been brought about, as yet? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Senate 
amendment No. 36 is incorporated in the 
conference report and does not come 
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before us here. May I now ask, Mr. 
Speaker, that we return to Senate 
amendment No. 35, in view of the fact 
that we have now disposed of Senate 
amendment No. 38. Iask that the Clerk 
read Senate amendment No. 35. 


Mr. TABER. Should we not dispose 
of this amendment first? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Allow 
the Chair to remind the gentleman from 
Missouri that the House voted against 
the motion to recede and concur in 
amendment No. 39. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, Which is 
equivalent to insistence. It is not nec- 
essary to take a further vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not 
necessary, but it is probably customary 
to make such a motion. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 39. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I now ask that the Clerk read 
amendment No. 25. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report amendment No. 35. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 35, page 23, line 19: “De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that we have 
included an appropriation for the Farm 
Security Administration, I now move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment with Senate amendment No. 35, 
and concur therein. 


The 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 28, line 2, insert “Development of 
civil landing areas: For the construction, 
building, completion, and development of 
landing areas and public airports, subject 
to the approval of the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission as to the availability 
of manpower and subject to the approval of 
the Chairman of the War Production Board 
as to the availability of critical materials, 
including construction previously under- 
taken by the Work Projects Administration 
and for all necessary engineering and ad- 
ministrative expenses in the field, $9,907,890, 
to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall not be 
construed as precluding the use of other 
appropriations available for any of the pur- 
poses for which this appropriation is made: 
Provided further, That any or all of the fore- 
going appropriation of $9,907,890 may be 
transferred to any other Federal agency or- 
ganized to undertake the work herein pro- 
vided for either by contract or by force ac- 
count, and such agency is authorized to 
proceed with such work.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist on its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 40. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a preferential motion, 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Mexico. 


| matter. 


| suggested 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. AnpeRSON of New Mexico moves that 
the House recede and concur in Senate 
amendment No. 40. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Mexico {Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a matter that has been 
before this House. It has been pointed 
out before and probably will be pointed 
out again that the House has voted upon 
this matter. But I call your attention 
to the fact that the last time it was 
before the Committee of the Whole 
House, it lost by a margin of .1 vote, 
and in that particular instance, I think 
a great many Members of this House 
were somewhat frightened by the state- 
ment that was made on the floor, in 
which it was said that it was utterly 
inconceivable that we should again at 
this time resume operation of W. P. A. 
I suggest that such statements have no 
part in this debate. This is an appro- 
priation to the Department of Com- 
merce for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. It is not tied in in any way 
to the W. P. A. This will be admin- 


| istered by the C. A. A., and when someone 


takes the floor and says this is an at- 


| tempt to revive W. P. A., that statement 
| is not and cannot be correct. 


I suggest that this is a matter of simple 
justice, and I hope to point out why 
itis. Civic officials have, in the common 
phrase, stuck their necks out on this 
The Government of the United 
States has come into communities and 
that additional facilities 
should be developed. They have asked 
those communities to vote bonds and 
to provide funds so that they might 
cooperate with C. A. A. 

When those local officials have done 
that then the Federal Government comes 
along and stops the program and makes 
it impossible for these fields to be com- 
pleted. Ail we want is justice in this 
matter and nothing else. We have asked 
only that these communities may be 
allowed to complete the projects started 
at Government insistence. May I give 
you one simple sample and ask you to 
bear that sample in mind. 

Let me cite the case of the city of 
Beatrice, Nebr. The city of Beatrice, 
Nebr., had an airport of 160 acres. It 
was satisfied with that airport. Gov- 
ernment officials came along, however, 
and asked the people of that community 
to expand their airport for a civilian 
training program, to get additional land, 
pay for it, make it available to the Gov- 
ernment on a patriotic basis. This they 
did. They voted bonds for that purpose 
and increased the size of that airport to 
640 acres A contract was awarded. 
The contractor came in and he plowed 
up the airport of Beatrice, Nebr. The 
contract was then stopped and the air- 
port which the city once had is in such 
shape that a mountain goat could not 
walk across it at this time. I ask the 
gentleman from Nebraska if I have over- 
stated the facts? 

Mr. CURTIS. What the gentleman 
has stated is true. The Government 


| them, are $0 percent completed. 
| appropriation of this money, about $10.- 
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stopped the project at a point where the 
airfield was left utterly useless and at a 
point where the people’s money was al] 
gone. Their airport has been ruined 
and the Federal Government walked 
away after ruining it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
is a story that goes all through this coun- 
try. It is true wherever these ports are 
located. And yet the cry of pork bar- 
rel is raised whenever we ask the Gov- 
ernment to keep its word to its citizens 
in such cases and carry out the promises 
made by responsible Government officials 
to these communities. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.STEFAN. Is not really this a mat- 
ter of economy? These airports, many of 
The 


000,000, will complete them. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes; 
I believe that is true. 

Mr. STEFAN. And make them useful 
and available not only in the war period 
but in the post-war period as well. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
gentleman is correct. Let me point out, 
also, the report of the Merritt com- 
mittee on conditions in South America 
showed that four or five hundred millions 
of dollars had been spent for airpovis 
in various parts of the world because of 
military necessity, yet you cannot ap- 
propriate $9,000,000 to complete these 
airports in this country that were ex- 
panded and begun on the basis of mili- 
tary necessity and so designated by Army 
Officials. A special Army officer, Colonel 
Harloe, was designated to do that work 
while acting in a liaison capacity be- 
tween W. P. A. and C. A.A. 

Let me point out also that there | 
been allocated over $40,000,000 for th 
construction of Pan American air lin 
to develop airports all over Latin Am 
ica, yet we hear no cry of pork barrel 
about that. 

Mr, CALVIN D. JOHNSON. M 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON, Is not 
the situation the gentleman refers | 
identical with that of streets, sewers, and 
other public utilities projects for which 
bonds have been floated by communi 
ties? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Not 


| at all; because the airport projects were 


all special projects officially designated 
through specific officers of the War De- 
partment designated to pass upon the 
question of military necessity. Not a 
single one of these airport projects was 
started before the military necessity ol 
it had been certified by the War Depart- 
ment. Some of the plans are new, I 
admit. The bill contemplates enlarged 
airport facilities in the city of Boston. 
It is new to the bill, but it is a very large 
and important airport, essential to the 
country’s welfare. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not like the ugly term “pork 
parrel” and I would not apply it to any 
of my colleagues, because it carries a cer- 
tain amount of odium but I do not think 
we need apologize particularly for a 
Member of Congress who has a special 
interest in something that is to be placed 
in his own district. I think that is un- 
derstandable. I have no quarrel with 
that. I am not going to try to make 
any emotional appeal to Congress to 
delete this item from the bill because it 
is “pork barrel.” We had this matter 
up in the House and considered it thor- 
oughly. A list of airports was included 
in the record. After that consideration 
the House by a majority of 50 on a roll- 
call vote refused to include it. In the 
other body 7 airports were added to that 
list. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at this point I may include in my 
own remarks this list of these seven. ad- 
ditional airports with a brief description 
of each, because there is nothing in the 
hearings or nothing anywhere to give 
us information about them and we had 
to go to the departments outside of the 
legislative branch to find information 
about them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Boston, Mass.: This is believed to be the 
East Boston municipal airport site which is 
now the property of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. A harbor improvement proj- 
ect in the form of a seaplane channel, which 
was to provide dirt for a fill to enlarge the 
airport, has been held up by Presidential 
direction. It is understood that Assistant 
Secretary of War McCloy made a personal in- 
vestigation of this site and reached the con- 
clusion the work required to make it useful 
in the war could not be completed in time 
to justify the project on military grounds. 

The C. A. A. has developed two alternate 
sites, Bedford and Norwood, each within 15 
miles of Boston. The Army Air Forces are 
using Bedford and the Navy is using Nor- 
wood. 

There is no mention of Boston in the hear- 
ings as being under consideration. 

It is believed by well-informed people that 
the East Boston site lacks the all-around pos- 
sibilities for development into a major air- 
port. The two new locations offer greater 
advantages, 

Cumberland, Md.: This airport is some- 
times known as Wylie Forge, W. Va., which is 
the actual location of the Cumberland mu- 
nicipal airport. It is strictly a Cumberland 
project. This project is in the current de- 
velopment-of-landing-areas program of the 
C. A. A., at the request of the Army Air Forces. 
Two runways will be provided, the longer of 
Which is to be 5,600 feet. An allotment of 
$150,000 was approved April 23, 1943. 

It is hard to understand why Cumberland 
wa placed in this report by the Senate com- 
mittee, as the present development-of-land- 
ing-areas project will provide full utilization 
of the present site. 

Battle Mountain, Nev.: Since last spring 
the Public Roads Administration has built a 
hard-surfaced flight strip at this point. 
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Battle Mountain is a community of a few 
more than 1,000 population. The Army Air 
Forces have never shown great interest in this 
location, and are believed to have no interest 
in further development at this point. The 
new flight strip is not located at the site of 
the small existing airport and it is possible 
that the effort begun last spring to provide a 
large airport here is still being pushed. The 
present airport is listed as class 1 with light- 
ing. ItisacC. A. A. intermediate field and is 
located on the San Francisco-Salt Lake air- 
way. There were 7 aircraft landings in fiscal 
year 1943. 

No evidence was submitted at this hearing, 
or the previous one, which established any 
civil justification for an airport at this loca- 
tion. It is believed that even the proponents 
of the 6,000 airport program would not ad- 
vocate any further improvement at this point 
now the flight strip has been completed. 

Winder, Ga., is a city of 3,974 population, 
located about 40 miles northeast of Atlanta, 
Ga., within 50 miles of Army or C. A. A. 
improved airfields at Gainesville or Athens. 
At Winder there is an intermediate landing 
field maintained by the C. A. A. on which 
field there were 103 aircraft landings in fiscal 
year 1943. 

There has been very little activity regard- 
ing this site. The Army Air Forces have no 
interest whatsoever, so any justification 
would have to be strictly civil. Mr. Stanton 
advised interested persons May 12, 1943, that 
there was no military need for a field at this 
locality and further that all funds available 
to the C. A. A. for airport development were 
obligated or encumbered. 

A W. P. A. project proposed in 1937 seems 
to have fallen through due to the inability 
of the community to obtain title to the lands. 

No mention was made in the hearings of 
Winder, Ga. 

Opelousas, La., is a city of 8,980 population, 
which is located 50 miles west-northwest of 
Baton Rouge. It is in the low-lying country 
of central Louisiana and has an elevation of 
79 to 80 feet above sea level. There is no air- 
port at present, but a site has been selected 
and a bond issue for its purchase passed. The 
money is reported to be in escrow. 

In 1939 the C. A. A. district airport engineer 
approved the location. However, such ap- 
proval would be of little weight at this date. 

Negotiations were at one time opened with 
the W. P. A. for assistance in the development 
of the airport. Mr. H. D. Larcade, Jr., testified 
that these negotiations were dropped because 
Major General Frank (at that time in com- 
mand of the Third Air Force) indicated he 
considered a military airport desirable in this 
general locality and that Opelousas would be 
satisfactory. Attempts were therefore made 
to have Opelousas included in the develop- 
ment of landing areas program. It is be- 
lieved the C. A. A. did have this site in a 
tentative listing for the E program which 
was provided for in the 1943 appropriation. 
It was never passed by the approval board. 
Currently it is believed that the Army Air 
Forces are not now interested in an airport 
in this location and further, that they do not 
consider the site suitable for military opera- 
tions. The estimated cost was testified to as 
being $885,972. 

Holdenville, Okla., is a city of 6,632, accord- 
ing to the last census, which is located 75 
miles east-southeast of Oklahoma City. The 
present airport, which is in class 1, is limited 
in its possible development because of the 
proximity of a railroad, a ridge of hills, and 
the city itself. The maximum expansion pos- 
sible is to class 3. It is not located on any 
Federal airway. Except in special cases, all 
airports being improved for military purposes 
are at least class 4 with 5,000-foot runways. 
There is no indication of any military re- 
quirement for an airport at this point. 
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Tue city was advised by Mr. Stanton, 
August 9, 1943, that all funds appropriated 
for development of airports for national de- 
fense had been allocated or encumbered. The 
agitation for use of Federal funds at this 
point seems to have started in Avgust of 
1943. The city has $100,000 available for im- 
provement of the airport. 

It is believed the only justification for an 
airport at this city would be strictly for civil 
aviation. Any justification is limited, among 
other things, by the fact the city is not on a 
Federal airway. 

Sheridan, Wyo., already has a class 3 airport 
which is on the Cheyenne-Billings airway. 
A project to improve the airport at this city 
has been included in the current develop- 
ment of landing areas program of the C. A. A. 
at the request of the Army Air Forces. An 
allotment of $100,000 was made on September 
15, 1943. There is no apparent reason why 
Sheridan should have been included in the 
Senate committee’s report, as the approved 
project will take care of any military or civil 
use. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Not one 


- of these projects is the so-called W. P. A. 


airports. Two of them are airports upon 
which work had been performed and two 
of them are included in the present air- 
port construction program of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The other 
five are new projects that are supposed 
to breathe perhaps new life into this 
proposition. Let us consider just a mo- 
ment what this is. There is no Budget 
estimate for it. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Can the 
gentleman advise the House whether or 
not because of administrative activity 
that these cities or towns involved here 
did vote bond issues for the construction 
of these airports? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. One of 
them had a bond issue. Some of them 
are airports on which Federal funds 
through W. P. A. had been used and 
construction has been temporarily laid 
aside. 

Let us look at that a minute. When 
we got into this war that you heard men- 
tioned several times, we had of necessity 
to change our national policy on some 
matters. For this reason there are a 
great many worth-while public projects 
that are temporarily laid aside. These 
airports are not the only ones. There 
are Federal buildings, there are reclama- 
tion projects, our public-roads program 
has practically been discontinued except 
insofar as there may be emergency con- 
struction for the war effort. Unless they 
have the O. K. of the War Department 
or the Navy Department and the War 
Production Board the road program has 
been stopped. Why? For three rea- 
sons: First, the money involved; second, 
the manpower involved, and, third, the 
critical material involved. 

So what do we say? We say that on 
these worth-while projects until we can 
get this war out of the way we are going 
to lay these things aside and come back 
to them later in the post-war period. 
That will be a splendid starting point for 
the employment of labor and for the use 


Will the 
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of material. That is what these airports 
will do. 

There are only a few airports in- 
volved here, but all over the United 
States they want airports and I want 
to say, Mr. Speaker, that I would be the 
first one to take the Well of this House 
whenever the opportunity is propitious 
to proceed with the construction of air- 
ports because I want to see our country 
lined with airports, including small air- 
ports in communities where private flyers 
will have an opportunity to get in their 
planes and use them. One of these air- 
ports put in here by the other,body is in 
a little town over in the State of Nevada 
that has a population of 1,000. They 
have already built a landing strip there. 
They already have a small airport. On 
that airport last year there were 103 
- Jandings during the 12-month period; 103 
ships landed on the ground of that air- 
port, yet we are asked here to take labor 
and critical material and divert it to a 
program that does not have the sanction 
of the administration, the Budget, the 
Army, the Navy, or the War Production 
Board. They have told us they do not 
need it and it ought not to be done. 

Every one of these projects has been 
submitted to the Army and Navy and 
they say they do not need them. They 
did not request them. If they do need 
them they can get the funds or they 
have the funds with which to go ahead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, now what is the situation? This 
is the acid test. I repeat, this is the 
acid test. Are we for conserving non- 
essential expenditures in wartime except 
when it involves a project for our own 
district or our own State, or do we really 
mean what many of us have been holler- 
ing about in the Well of this House, that 
we want to win this war, we want to 
conserve manpower, we want to con- 
serve critical materials, we want to con- 
serve funds until we win the war? Are 
we not on high ground when we go back 
to our local communities and say to the 
mayor or city council: “Mr. Mayor, we 
must have this little airport here and we 
are going to get it, but we have sent 
the boys of this community to war, we 
have sent the dollars of this community 
to war; we need the labor, we need the 
material, and you and I, Mr. Mayor, are 
going to wait until this war is over and 
in the post-war period when there is 
more labor, when there is more material 
and more dollars and we want to give 
employment, we will come back and give 
attention to the development of civil 
aviation and see that our communities 
have the facilities that they need, but 
for the present we are only going to 
build highways, we are only going to 
build public buildings, we are only going 
to build schools, we are only going to 
build community facilities where they 
are needed for the war. 

What did this House do a few minutes 
ago? By an overwhelming vote it threw 
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an appropriation of $50,000,000 out of 
this bill for community facilities. What 
are community facilities? Schools, 
nurseries, streets, feeder streets, all those 
things that go around the war plants. 
What did we do, and very properly so? 
We said, we are going to hold back a 
little on those unless the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, or the War 
Production Board says they are presently 
needed in the war effort. We are going 
to wait on those things. 

Here we are asked to build airports at 
places where there is not one scintilla 
of evidence in this record to show either 
what they will cost or that they are need- 
ed for any purpose. There is no civilian 


flying to amount to anything. You can- 
not buy a civilian airplane and you 
cannot get instruction to fly planes. 
The only aviation that amounts to any- 
thing now is aviation in connection with 
So there is plenty of 


the war effort. 
time to do this. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SNYDER. Has the Air Corps 
asked for any of these airports? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It spe- 
cifically said they were not needed for 
the present war effort. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Does 
not the amendment provide that these 
will not be started except by approval 
of the Manpower Commission? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. But the 
gentleman knows when you give the au- 
thority of Congress and appropriate the 
money how the powers that be will go 
to the other end of the Avenue and say: 
“Here, Mr. Bureaucrat, who are you to 
put your judgment up against the Con- 
gress? The money has been appropri- 
ated, the Congress has appropriated the 
money for this airport. Now, you just 
dare not build my airport when the 
Congress has already appropriated the 
money.” 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield?- 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr, STEFAN. The gentleman I know 
wants to be fair. He said there were no 
plans and specifications on these things. 
The C. A. A. has approved these airports 
and requested a budget forthem. There 
are plans and specifications. Many ‘of 
them are 90 percent completed. I know 
the gentleman wants to be fair about 
this. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
gentleman is quite right. In connection 
with most of the airports, practically all 
of them, that we had in the first House 
amendment that is true. So far as the 
seven additional ones are concerned we 
know nothing about them except on two. 
We never heard of them before except 
two. 


Will 
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Mr, STEFAN. The plans and specifi- 
cations and their cost have been reviewed 
by the C. A. A. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. On some 
of them, but on many of them not. Let 
the gentleman take the Senate hearings. 
There is not even a thing in the Senate 
hearings about some of these airports. 

Mr. STEFAN. Just be fair about the 
statement. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I want 
to be fair about it, but why vote for an 
airport when you never heard anything 
about it except when the amendment is 
struck in there by another body? That is 
the thing that makes some gentleman get 
up and say that it smells a little bit like 
that time of the year when you butcher 
hogs. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman from Virginia missed a point. 
This is a safety measure. This is a 
measure to protect the boys of the United 
States who go out in training in these 
Army airplanes. Every day we hear and 
read in the papers of some disastrous 
wreck. We are losing men by the thou- 
sands who are flying defective airplanes 
and cannot find landing airfields. This 
is a safety-first measure. 

I wish you had sat with me with Gen- 
eral Olds when we were discussing air- 
planes flying in the mountains of the 
West, where there are cross-currents of 
air, where the fliers need a haven, a 
place of safety to get in when something 
goes wrong, when an air current strikes a 
plane and carries it to destruction. The 
gentleman says we are looking for air- 
ports. I will tell you who is looking for 
landing fields. It is the boys in planes in 
distress who cannot make a landing in 
bad weather, in storms and cross winds 
and snow. . They are the men who are 
looking for airports. 

The gentleman talks about an airfield 
in Nevada, in Nevada where all the 
mountains are, where a man needs a 
haven. There is the place we need land- 
ing fields. 

This is no pork barrel. There is no 
airport in this bill for my district, but I 
know the need for these landing fields. 

This is a measure to protect the boys 
who are taken from the farms and cities 
for training, and put into these planes, 
boys who do not know how to operate 
them properly. General Olds said they 
are not dry behind the ears. When 
something goes wrong and they must 
land, what a godsend to see the lights 
of a good landing field. If you do not 
believe that that this country needs more 
airports, read the newspapers. Vote for 
this appropriation and give these boys 
safety. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. RoursovuGcn]. 

Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my approval of this 
amendment to appropriate funds for the 
completion of certain airports through- 
out the United States. It has been 
pointed out that this appropriation will 
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serve to complete work on which there 
has been expended already more than 
$10,000,000. That sum was not expended 
by the Federal Government alone. Ap- 
proximately one-third of it was provided 
by the several communities represented. 

In the case of the airport in my own 
district, the Harrison County Airport, 
situated at Clarksburg, W. Va., while the 
Federal Government has expended a total 
of $591,975, the sponsors—which means 
the citizens and taxpayers of that vicin- 
ity—have expended as of November 1, 
1943, a total of $244,437, or 29 percent 
of the total sum spent. That large sum 
has been raised by taxation or donation, 
and has been paid outin cash. The obli- 
gation of the airport was incurred by the 
good people of that community, and that 
amount of money was expended by them, 
under the inducement that the Federal 
Government would see to it that the 
project was completed. The citizens of 
that community were told, in effect, that 
it was their patriotic duty to promote 
such an undertaking. They were per- 
suaded that such was of extreme im- 
portance in building national defense, in 
promoting the growth of air commerce, 
and in defeating unemployment, as well 
as in the proper development of the com- 
munity. True, the agreements entered 
into contained saving clauses for the pro- 
tection of the Federal Government, but 
it was very generally implied that sueh 
clauses would never be invoked. Conse- 
quently, a large sacrifice was made by 
that community for the purpose of se- 
curing something which has not been 
secured—a completed airport. The 
adoption of this amendment will aid ma- 
terially in such completion. 

Notwithstanding its noncompletion, 
the airport of which I speak has been 
of valuable service already. Onitanum- 
ber of pilots have received preliminary 
training. It has sufficed repeatedly as 
an emergency landing field. It serves to 
bring one air-line service to that ‘com- 
munity. However, until it is completed 
to the extent that it can accommodate 
large planes, it cannot be utilized to its 
fullest extent for commercial or military 
aviation. When so enlarged and com- 
pleted, it will provide a valuable link in 
commercial aviation, serve as an emer- 
gency field for military aviation, and 
provide facilities for more advanced 
training of pilots. Being located as it is 
in the foothills of the .Appalachian 
Mountains, which are regarded as haz- 
ardous for flying operations, its position 
makes it extremely valuable for emer- 
gency purposes. 

While it is true that this and the other 
airfields affected by this amendment are 
not deemed by the War Department as 
directly necessary to the war effort, yet 
it cannot be denied that they are of 
much importance.indirectly to that ef- 
fort. All were designed to fit in with 
national defense and the development 
of civil aviation. As has been stated, 
Many are approximately 90 percent 
completed. While our first job is to win 
the war, and while at all times I favor 
sensible economy, yet we must not lose 
Sight of the fact that aviation has de- 
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veloped in an undreamed-of way during 
these war years, and that we must be 
taking steps now to meet the situation 
we shall face when hostilities have 
ceased. The ending of the war will re- 
lease thousands of transport planes 
which will be available immediately for 
civil aviation. We shall see stupendous 
expansion in air commerce almost over- 
night. We shall see shortly congested 
air traffic unless we build fields in ad- 
vance to take care of it. Completion of 
these airports will be a step in that direc- 
tion. 

I do not believe that partially com- 
pleted projects dealing with streets, 
roads, highways, sewers, water systems, 
public buildings, housing, hospitals, or 
schools, as formerly mentioned on the 
floor of this House by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON], present ques- 
tions exactly comparable with this one, 
unless it be as to hospitals—hospitals to 
care for those who come back sick and 
hurt. Completion of those I also advo- 
cate. But as to streets, roads, and high- 
ways, they face no expanded use im- 
mediately following the war, and the 
repair of those already built will be our 
first problem. As to sewers, water sys- 
tems, public buildings, housing, and 
schools, certainly no action is imperative 
at present, except in certain congested 
areas. As to all of those problems— 
whether partially completed or not com- 
menced—how can we build with wisdom 
until we perceive the spread or centrali- 
zation of population under the economic 
conditions which prevail following the 
war. As to aviation, the expansion is 
here now, and we know that it will con- 
tinue. This war has made America and 


“Americans air-minded. We must have 


ports and facilities adequate for the 
situation. If we are to keep pace, we 
must begin now : 

If we can_spend hundreds of millions 
for airports in other countries—all of 
which are not strictly for war purposes, 
if I am correctly advised, and a great 
number of which will be given away when 
this war ends; if we can spend untold 
millions for our neighbors; then, cer- 
tainly, we should be able to spend a few 
millions to promote civil aviation in this 
country and to promote the interests of 
those who help pay the taxes to provide 
for all this spending. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. PITTENGER }. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
usually heartily agree with every posi- 
tion taken by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], who 
is usually right, but he is all wrong on 
this aviation question. I hope the pref- 
erential motion of the gentleman from 
New Mexico prevails. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard part of the 
arguments this afternoon advanced 
against the completion of these airports 
which were commenced with W. P. A. 
funds. Other arguments will be ad- 


vanced. All of them will be a repetition 
of the debate which took place last sum- 
mer when this Senate amendment was 
before the House for consideration. 
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I do not think it necessary to spend 
a lot of time in refuting the various ob- 
jections which have been raised to this 
Senate amendment. All of those objec- 
tions were answered fully in the debates 
last summer. It appears, however, that 
certain of our Members are going to op- 
pose this matter anyhow, and I feel that 
those Members who were not here to 
listen to the debates at that time ought 
to know that this matter of completing 
these uncompleted airports is just a mat- 
ter of good, common sense. 

The Government has already invested 
money in these airports, and when 
W. P. A. folded up, some provision should 
have been made to finish those jobs. 
Three of those projects are in my district. 
I have visited all three localities during 
the past summer. Im all three places I 
know that it is necessary that this air- 
port development be carried out. Unless 
this is done, money that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already expended will have 
been wasted. 

Eventually, it is my opinion, the 
Government will spend funds for airport 
expansion, not only in these three locali- 
ties—Hibbing, International Falls, and 
Eveleth, Minn.—but in many other local- 
ities. It strikes me as ridiculous to ap- 
propriate money to build airports in 
South America and to deny funds for 
that purpose in our own country. Such 
a procedure does not make sense. 

It is time that we became air-minded 
in that we awake to the fact that avia- 
tion.and airports are the great possibili- 
ties of the future. Without airports you 
cannot have progress in the aviation 
industry. 

Personally, I think aviation is in its 
infancy, and its future development fur- 
nishes unlimited possibilities along lines 
that will benefit all of the American peo- 
ple. Itis not asectional matter. Itisa 
matter that requires a national view- 
point. The responsibility rests on Con- 
gress. I feel certain that our Mem- 
bers hare today will recognize that 
responsibility. 

There should be a network of airfields 
all over this country from East to West 
and North to South. There is no finer 
post-war planning program. It will 
furnish employment for thousands of 
men, and so will the aviation industry 
furnish such employment in the building 
of airplanes. 

When the young men now in the armed 
forces return from World War No. 2 the 
development of aviation will make pos- 
sible jobs for them in commercial 
aviation. 

I am supporting this motion to concur 
in the Senate amendment, and I hope 
that it is adopted. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KEere). 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, in my serv- 
ice in the House I have greatly admired 
the gentleman from Virginia. In most 
instances involving appropriations he has 
manifested the position I have tried to 
assume ever since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress. I have consistently 
voted against spending the public’s 
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money unless it is necessary. I am sim- 
ply amazed, however, at the character of 
the statement the gentleman made here 
this afternoon and the loose manner in 
which he handled the facts of the situa- 
tion. 

First of all, let it be understood once 
and for all that the amendment which 
the Senate put in this bill specifically 
provides and makes a part of the law, 
that these projects are subject to the 
approval of the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission as to the avail- 
ability of manpower and subject to the 
approval of the Chairman of the War 
Production Board as to the availability of 
critical materials. 

This Congress is saying to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, that is charged 
with the responsibility for completing 
these airports, “We tell you now and we 
tell these people who are interested in 
these ports that there is a war on and 
that these ports shall be completed and 
the money expended only when there is 
manpower and critical materials avail- 
able.” 

The gentleman from Virginia com- 
pletely missed the point when he at- 
tempted to compare the completion. of 
these airports with the discontinuance 
of the public building and road programs. 
This is not discontinuing a building pro- 
gram, this appropriation is for the pur- 
pose of completing airports upon which 
$10,000,000 has already been expended. 
Some of these airports are from 60 to 90 
percent completed and are lying in a 
state of incompletion and going to pieces, 


because the funds are not available to | 


complete the projects. 


Take the situation involved in the 


Winnebago County airport. The United 
States Government came into that 
county after this war started. The proj- 
ect was approved by the President in 
1942. The people of my county were told 
that it was necessary for national de- 
fense to build a class 3 airport in order 


to provide landing facilities for bombers | 


that might have to be used for the pro- 
tection of the Soo locks. 

We went ahead in response to that 
appeal and used the public money to 
buy the land to build a class 3 airport. 
We have spent about one hundred and 
fifiy thousand-odd dollars upon that 
airport. The Government came through 
and spent a large sum. The airport is 
about 60 percent complete, and there it 
sits. We still do not have a class 3 air- 
port. It will go to pieces, and we will 
still have no landing field despite the 
expenditure of this large sum. Al- 
though the Government is now using 
that part which is completed in the daily 
training of 400 civil air cadets, the port 
is far from complete and does not meet 
the specifications of a class 3 airport. 
Is it not fair to assume that as a mat- 
ter of simple justice the Government will 
keep its promise to those people? The 
same thing applies to, these other air- 
ports. We are not asking for the con- 
struction of a new airport. We are ask- 
ing that you protect the investment that 
you have already made in these airports 
and see that they are completed. We 
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are asking that the Government keep 
faith and carry out its agreement. 

I have not heard anybody say “pork” 
when you spend from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 building airports in Central 
and South America, but you yell “pork” 
when the people you have induced to 
start these airports come in and ask you 
to complete them. I do not think the 
gentleman from Virginia meant that at 
all. This matter was thoroughly pre- 
sented to the deficiency committee, was 
it not? This matter was thoroughly pre- 
sented to your deficiency committee and 
the figures given, were they not? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM. of Virginia. The 
matter was thoroughly presented to the 
deficiency committee and debated on the 
floor, and Congress defeated it by 50 
votes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Was it not presented to 
your deficiency committee in connection 
with this very bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There is 
the roll call. It was defeated by 50 votes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time | 


of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. KEEFE. May I have 3 additional | 


minutes? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Will the gentle- 


| man yield? 


Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Is it not really 
the fact that after it was presented just 
3 weeks ago it came in here and we had 
a teller vote on it and it was lost by 1 
vote—3 weeks ago? 

Mr. KEEFE. That is correct. The 
figure the gentleman from Virginia has 
referred to is the vote when it came up 
first last summer. The gentleman from 
Virginia knows that. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
was July 7. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; that was July 7. 
May I say that because the House took 
the wrong action there is no reason why 
it should persist in maintaining that po- 
sition? 

Members of the House, this is simply a 
question of justice. That is all that is 
involved in this situation. We are going 
to build these airports sometime. It is 
part of the aviation program; there is no 
question about that. If you will look at 
the hearings before this deficiency com- 
mittee, you will see that many of these 
airports were approved under Presiden- 
tial approval after this war started. Just 
bear that in mind. Every single one of 
them had the approval of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and officials of the 
Army or they would not have been 
started at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. It should also be borne 
in mind for the most part this is not a 
new appropriation. The money was 
already appropriated through the 
W. P. A..and reverted to the Treasury, 


That 
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It has been earmarked once and deliv- 
ered to these communities and then 
withdrawn. 

Mr. KEEFE. I just wanted to say this 
to my colleagues, there are a lot of Mem- 
bers of Congress who are interested in 
this matter, not because they want to see 
public funds thrown away or misspent. 
My record in Congress will not indicate 
that. The votes which I cast will not 
indicate that I am a reckless spender of 
public funds. But here is a case where 
the Government must keep faith with 
these people. That is all there is to it. 
They must keep faith with the commu- 
nities. They have been led into a situ- 
ation where they have issued bonds and 
where they have raised their money and 
spent their money and then they are left 
out there “holding the bag,” as it might 
be said on the street, with these airports 
partially completed and with their in- 
vestment gone and the investment that 
the Government itself made in these air- 
ports threatened with dismemberment 
because of the failure to hard surface the 
runways. 

Mr. WHITE. 
yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. When a man is up in 


Will the gentleman 


| an airplane and is in trouble, does he not 
I yield 3 


have a priority in looking for landing 
lights at night when he cannot find a 
place to land? 

Mr. KEEFE: Just recently in. Dan- 
bury, Conn., a bomber in distress landed 
in one of these incomplete airports, and 
saved the bomber and the lives of the 
people on that bomber. That is hap- 
pening all over this country, gentlemen. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Does the 
gentleman know that the very night that 
our late, esteemed colleague, Bill Ditter, 
met with his death, 18 airplanes went 
down in that same squall between here 
and Pittsburgh because they could not 
find a place to get on the ground? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. And 
the airport at Danbury, Conn., is on this 
very list? 

Mr. KEEFE. Certainly, it is on this 
very list. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. O’Nga]. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, first the 
gentleman from New Mexico and then 
the gentleman from Wisconsin stood be- 
fore the House and protested against the 
use of that word “pork barrel.” The 
gentleman from Virginia did not men- 
tion pork barrel. Not a member of the 
committee even suggested it. Where did 
you gentlemen conceive the idea that 
anyone thought there was pork barrel 
in this? 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE, I will say the gentleman 
from Virginia did not, perhaps, use the 
words “pork barrel” before the gentle- 
man from New Mexico spoke, but I hap- 
pen to have talked to the gentleman from 


The 


KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
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Virginia in a conversation in which that 
term was used, and it has been used by 
other members of your committee, and 
it has been designated as pork-barrel 
legislation. The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. O'NEAL. The gentleman flees 
where nohody pursues. I do not know 
why the gentleman is so interested in the 
phrase “pork barrel.” Incidentally, I 
would love to hear him sing “Roll out 
the barrel,” with that beautiful basso 
voice of his. But nobody has charged 
him and the others with anything. Let 
us see, gentlemen, what this whole thing 
is about. The committee naturally 
would like to go along with their friends 
in the House who have these airports to 
be built in their districts, but it cannot. 

Every one of us would like to be gen- 
erous. There are many other things we 
would like to go along with in order to 
assist. our friends on both sides of the 
aisle. 

Now, let us look at this thing in just a 
common-sense business way. Away 
back, when we had a tremendous amount 
of unemployment in this country, the 
W. P. A. started in various communities 
to give helpful work. Although there 
were many advantages to come from it, 
the only purpose of going into these 
communities on the part of the Federal 
Government was to provide employ- 
ment. They went into communities and 
built all kinds of facilities. They were 
criticized for it; criticized by the people 
from these very districts that were bene- 
fited by these projects. They wanted to 
help build airfields, roads, and many 
different types of projects to relieve un- 
employment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. In just a moment, please. 
In those communities they built these 
airports and employed thousands and 
thousands of people. Then this House 
decided that W. P. A. was not needed 
longer, and they stopped W. P. A. That 
not only stopped the airports but that 
stopped roads and that stopped a thou- 
sand different types of W. P. A. projects 
all over the country. There are many 
projects today that have as much right 
to be asked for as these airport projects. 
You Members in your districts, just as in 
mine, have uncompleted W. P. A. projects 
that have as much claim on the Federal 
Government as these airports. But you 
are not here asking for them. Still, 
these airport communities are requesting 
additional funds. It is perfectly possible 
that many of these can be built by the 
communities themselves. Those of you 
who are always crying about the inter- 
vention of the Federal Government 
should try to get your communities to 
show some enterprise and finish the job. 

These projects are no different from 
other projects that the W. P. A. was 
forced to abandon as far as necessity is 
concerned. Those that were different, 
those that had military necessity were 
taken over from the W. P. A. and the 
Army has completed them. They went 
through the list of W. P. A. projects and 
selected those that needed to be finished 
for the purposes of this war, and they 


are completing and have completed 
them. But there were. 24 of them that 
had no military necessity. There is no 
occasion for anybody to go ahead with 
them from the standpoint of the war. 
Those are the ones that are before you 
today—the ones that were marked off 
the list by the war authorities. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
is an incorrect statement. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Well, a number of them 
are. Part of them are not; and later I 
will tell about them. In addition to that 
there are all over this country today 
places where airfields would have some 
military use, in your community and 
mine. They would serve a better purpose, 
perhaps, than some of those in this bill. 
There are many places, from the stand- 
point of airports for the purposes of this 
war—I have heard it stated 600 of them, 
which from a military standpoint are 
probably more important than those 
mentioned here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I will try to conclude in 
about 3 minutes and leave the balance 
of the time for questions. 

Now, with reference to these airports, 
let us understand this situation. I hold 
in my hand a sheet. You will see some 
red marks on it. The ones without red 
marks, for the most part are the ones 
that we debated about in July, and which 
this House defeated by 50 votes. The 
amount then asked was something over 
$8,000,000. This went to the Senate in 
the first deficiency bill, and the Senate 
raised it to $9,900,000. ‘The list now in- 
cludes the places marked in red; which 
have never been so far as we know, pre- 
sented to this House or to any commit- 
tee of it, or for which there was any jus- 
tification. They are merely put in there, 
I presume, because some Senator has 
some district which would like to have 
another airport. 

They are asking you and this com- 
mittee today not only to vote for the 
ones we rejected before but to swallow 
these additional airports requested by 
some Senators without known justifica- 
tion, without explanation, without say- 
ing one word aboutit. That is what you 
are asked to do today, take them all. 
I assure you, however, there are hun- 
dreds of places in the United States 
that would like to have an airport even 
though W. P. A. did nothing for them 
before. They have as-much claim to it 
today as any of these as far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. Let me call at- 
tention to one thing more and then I 
shall be glad to yield for questions. 

The point came up before the Senate 
specifically as to whether or not the 
military or naval authorities passed on 
these as airports required by the war 
effort. That matter was debated before 
the Senate committee and the Senate 
hearings at page 603 disclose this fact— 
which has not been quoted before: 
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Colonel FisHer. Speaking for the War De- 
partment, Senator, this morning I took the 
24 cases up with our Deputy Chief of Staff 
after making a screening study of them and 
it was determined that of these particular 
24 we have no military necessity. 

Senator THomas. Not for any of them? 

Colonel PisHer. Not the 24 on this list, sir. 

Senator THomas. Then how did they get 
before this committee? Who is sponsoring 
them? 

Colonel FisHER. I really do not know, sir. 

Senator THomas. Who is back of this list? 

Mr. Donaupson. I can give you the history 
of this list of projects. 

Senator McKetuar. I just want to say that 
when a Congressman wants to come before 
this committee he has the right to come over. 


So all on the list at the time were 
turned down by the Army. The Army 
went over them and insisted to the Sen- 
ate that there was no military necessity 
for them; yet in addition to that there 
were seven more added by the Senators 
themselves running into hundreds of 
thousands and millions of dollars. They 
are asking the Government to give this 
to them simply because it is a good time 
to get it. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman raised 
the question as to who asked for these 
airports. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I did not raise the ques- 
tion; the Senate committee raised it. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman knows 
that the Civil Aeronautics Authority ap- 
peared before the Budget requesting the 
completion of these airports. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I read just what Colonel 
Fisher said about it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. ' 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman spoke 
twice about prewar projects to take care 
of the unemployed. An examination of 
the hearings before the House commit- 
tee discloses that 10 of these were au- 
thorized by the President in 1942. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I will ask the gentleman 
what W. P. A.’s function was. Was it 
not entirely to give employment to the 
unemployed? 

Mr. CURTIS. This has nothing to do 
with W. P. A. 

Mr.O’NEAL. All of these I mentioned 
here were worked on by W. P. A., and 
the only function of W. P. A. was to give 


‘ employment. 


Mr. CURTIS. This has nothing to do 
with W. P. A. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
may inform the gentleman that I am 
familiar with the airports built in the 
Hawaiian Islands, by W. P. A., for I was 
connected with it at that time. If that 
was made work I do not so understand it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Was it 
not understood in connection with these 
W. P. A. projects that they should be 
completed under contract with the 
municipalities? 


Mr. 
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Mr. O’NEAL. I think the municipali- 
ties had great benefit given to them and 
should assume some of the liability. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
was the contract they entered into, to 
complete them themselves. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I hope they may be 
able to. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I remind the gentle- 
man that the local communities have 
very large investments in these airports 
just as has the Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr.CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield one-quarter of a minute to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in favor of the preferential motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico. I hope it will be adopted by the 
House, so that the funds for the com- 
pletion of these airports may be made 
available. 

One of these airports is located in my 
district at Pueblo, Colo. This is the 
Pueblo Municipal Airport and is now in 
use. However, certain work remains to 
be completed. Contact lights must be 
installed, and taxiways and apron con- 
structed. Most of the electrical equip- 
ment is now on hand for this lighting. 
Some of the material for paving the taxi- 
ways is available. It is estimated that 
$70,000 will be required for this work, 
and this is the amount provided in this 
bill. 

This is an important airport and 
should be completed as quickly as pos- 
sible. The city of Pueblo has spent the 
sum of $125,745.49 on this airport. Fed- 
eral funds in the amount of $598,398 
have been provided, making a total ex- 
penditure of $724,143.49. 

This airport is now being used for an 
instrument-training program for pilots 
under the supervision of the Pueblo Jun- 
ior College. Pueblo is a regular stop on 
both the Continental Air Lines and the 
Braniff Airways. Traffic at this airport 
is increasing constantly. 

In my opinion, the appropriation of 
money for the construction of airports 
is one of the most valuable contributions 
this Congress can now make to the war 
effort. This is particularly true where 
airports have been started and are now 
uncompleted. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield one-quarter of a minute to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LarcapE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, in co- 
operation with my colleagues, I am tak- 
ing the liberty to respectfully request 
that you include in the proposed item for 
completion of airports in the third defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, the sum of 
$885,972, for development of an airport 
at Opelousas, La., in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Louisiana, located 
in the south-central part of the State, 
about 50 miles by air from the Gulf of 
Mexico, 
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It is in order to give you a brief state- 
ment as to the reason this airport was 
not completed. Immediately after the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration was 
created and an appropriation of $68,000,- 
000 was approved, the city of Opelousas, 
La., through the Opelousas Chamber of 
Commerce, made application for the 
allocation of funds for the construction 
of this airport, which application was 
duly acknowledged and a site was select - 
ed and tendered to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, which was inspected and 
approved by the engineers of the Civil 
Aeronautics Association on June 15, 1939. 
Opelousas was included in the develop- 
ment program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration when $100,000,000 and 
$203,000,000 was subsequently author- 
ized, and to comply with the require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration a bond issue of $100,000 was voted 
by the taxpayers of St. Landry Parish, 
of which Opelousas is the county seat, 
which bond issue was for the purpose of 
acquiring the land. When the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration did not 
actually begin construction of this air- 
port, arrangements were being made 
with the State officials of the Works 
Progress Administration to build the air- 
port, and all details, plans, and so forth, 
had been agreed upon, when the com- 
manding general of the Third Air Force 
at Tampa, Fla., advised the committee of 
the airport that he would recommend to 
the War Department that the Army 
establish a bombing base at Opelousas, 
La., and as a result the negotiations with 
the Works Progress Administration were 
suspended. The commanding general of 
the Third Air Force was transferred to 
the European theater, and nothing was 
done. In the meantime, the Works 
Progress Administration folded up, and 
the airport is still uncompleted, notwith- 
standing that I am informed that 540 
airports in the United States have 
actually been completed. 

Opelousas is the second oldest city in 
Louisiana and is situated in the center 
of one of the greatest agricultural, oil, 
lumber, livestock, and manufacturing 
areas of Louisiana, as a result of being 
the financial and distributing hub for all 
of that area, necessarily having a net- 
work of paved highways and three trunk 
railway lines for transportation, with all 
modern conveniences. It is located in 
the center of the war industries, training 
camps, refineries, and enjoys a strategic 
position in regard to location for the de- 
fense of these industries and the Gulf 
coast. The elevation of Opelousas is 
76.9 above sea level, with ideal soil, at- 
mospheric, and climatic conditions for 
air operations. 

Opelousas is designated by the Post 
Office Department on the air-mail route 
from New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Ope- 
lousas, and west to Beaumont, and other 
Texas points. 


In proof of the fact that Opelousas is ' 


strategically located for defense and 
military purposes, I am attaching two 
copies of letters from the headquarters 
of the Third Air Force, at Tampa, Fla., 
in which Opelousas is located, from 
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which it will be noted that it is stateq 

that the location of an airport at Ope- 

lousas, La., would be of military value. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD AIR Force, 
Tampa, Fla., April 6, 1942. 
OPELOUSAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Office of the Secretary, Opelousas, La. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter dated March 26, 
1942, was received and your inquiry and in- 
terest in the Air Corps activities are appre- 
ciated. 

This headquarters has requested the 
C. A. A. to consider the location of an airport 
in the vicinity of your city for inclusion in 
their 1942-43 program. It is suggested that 
you communics te with Mr. S. E. Travis, Jr. 
Supervisor of Surveys, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Fort Worth, Tex., as that office 
may be able to give some additional informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. M. JONEs, 
Lieutenant Colonel, 
Adjutant General’s Department, 
Adjutant General. 


—_——— 


HEAPQUARTERS THIRD AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Tampa, Fla., February 12, 1942. 
Hon. Sam JONEs, 
Governor of Louistana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

My Dear GOvERNOR: In reply to your tele- 
gram of February 11, Mr. Wier and Mr. Lar- 
CADE were in my office this afternoon for 
about an hour and we discussed at some 
length the question of an airport at Ope- 
lousas, La. ‘ 

These gentlemen were not quite sure rela- 
tive the necessary procedure for obtaining 
the airport that they wanted. I gave them 
the benefit of my limited experience along 
that line, and they left feeling that the long 
trip over here was worth while. 

This office had already told the C. A. A. 
that an airport in the vicinity of Crowley and 
Jennings would have military value and that 
likewise an airport at Opelousas would be of 
military advantage to us, in fact more so 
than at the former place. 

Very truly yours, 

Water H. FRANK, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Commanding 


I exhibit to you, Mr. Speaker, a copy 
of the call for the election to authorize 
a $100,000 bond issue, being a newspaper 
advertisement signed by the outstanding 
citizens of our community, from which I 
would like to quote, wherein the people 
were told that— 

Under the proposed plan, the parish will 
purchase the land, 800 to 1,000 acres, pref- 
erably 1,000 acres, and the Government will 
build the airport without further cost to 
the parish. The airport -will be turned over 
to the Government during the war for use 
as an Army base for training airplane pilots 


And, further: 

The United States Army officials have al- 
ready approved the project and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the Govern- 
ment has been requested by the Army to 
build same. 

EXCERPT FROM RECENT LETTER FROM C. A. A. 

ON PROJECT 


Of course, I have continued to make 
efforts to get these airport facilities for 
my constituents, as the gentleman from 
the C, A. A. will recall, all during the 
last 2 or 3 years, but without success up 
to this time. The last letter I have from 








1943 


the department—from the C. A. A— 
signed by Mr. Stanton, under date of 
June 28, 1943, says that— 

All of the funds which have been appro- 
priated to this Administration for airport 
development are either allocated or en- 
cumbered and no new projects can be under- 
taken, even though their necessity to meet 
military requirements has been established, 
until additional funds are forthcoming from 
Congress. 


That is an excerpt from Mr. Stanton’s 
letter of June 28, 1943. 

Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that 
I have justified the necessity of this air- 
port as being of military necessity, and 
Iam of the opinion that all of the other 
airports provided for in this appropria- 
tion have likewise proven their case, 
and in view of the fact that lengthy hear- 
ings were held by both the House and 
Senate committees, I fee] that this mat- 
ter has been sufficiently discussed, and 
that all of the Members of the House 
are acquainted with the importance and 
necessity of approving this amendment, 
and, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I respectfully ask that you give 
us your best consideration and support 
of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. SuLLIvAn]. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I come 
from the State of Nevada. The gentle- 
man from Virginia this afternoon spe- 
cifically referred to the airport at Battle 
Mountain, Nev. Mention was made of 
the fact that this airport was located in 
a town of only a thousand people. In 
reply I ask what the population of a town 
has to do with the desirability of an air- 
port. In some places in Nevada the 
Army has established airports where 
there are not a dozen people within a 
hundred miles. The Army is using that 
place for bombers in order that the flyers 
may have experience in dropping bombs. 

On the airport at Battle Mountain 
there has been a total of $425,000 ex- 
pended. The county bonded itself in 
order to purchase the land. W. P. A. 
spent a lot of money on it and the Army 
has built a running strip on this air- 
port and recently the Transport Service 
of the Air Corps has moved from an- 
other airport and is now using the Battle 
Mountain Airport. ; 

Mr, ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Dol 
understand that any war use is being 
made of this airport? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Absolutely. At the 
present time the Transport Service of 
the Air Corps is using it. 

Mr. Speaker, Nevada is particularly 
desirable for this class of work by the 
Army. It is a State of magnificent dis- 
tances. It is larger in area than the 


Will 
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combined area of Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
New York, and, although we have the 
smallest population in the Union, we are 
the richest per capita in the United 
States. 

I know that the Members of this House 
are going to show good sense and make 
the appropriation called for in the Sen- 
ate amendment. We are building air- 
ports all over the world. Why do we not 
finish some that have been started in this 
country that we will own outright? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I do not like to be 
picked on, because outside of Maine we 
are the biggest State geographically 
and always the best in New England. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULLIVAN.: I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Is Battle 
Mountain on the main air-line route 
going from San Francisco to Chicago? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Yes; it is on that 
main air-line route. I ask my colleague, 
Mr. Speaker, to support this appropria- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro.tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question of pork-barrel legislation 
involved in this amendment. It is merely 
a question of completing vital airport 
construction which if left unfinished will 
result in deterioration, waste, and depri- 
vation of the use of these airports by 
the communities concerned and in emer- 
gency casés by our own airmen of the 
Army and Navy. No manpower problem 
is involved despite what has been said 
here by my learned friend the gentleman 
from Virginia, and no problem of the use 
of critical materials is involved. The 
measure specifically reserves the control 
of war agencies over these matters. 

If we can appropriate almost untold 
millions of dollars for the airport devel- 
opment of foreign nations, we ought to 
be willing to allocate this relatively mod- 
est sum to complete important airports 
throughout our own country. I hope 
that the House will agree to this most 
constructive and desirable appropriation. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, an amend- 
ment was offered in the House after hear- 
ings Had been had to insert an item 
involving $6,756,918 in the bill to cover 
certain airports on which it was alleged 
the W. P. A. had entered into contracts 
with the communities. We are faced 
with a different proposition now. 

Today we are faced with a proposition 
involving seven more airports, none of 
which has had any work done on them, 
none of which has been through the mill 
and none of which is in a position where 


“are landing on it all the time. 
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there is any obligation on the part of the 
United States to go along with them. 
There are a lot of these airports about 
which there might be question. For in- 
stance, the airport at Des Moines is better 
than two-thirds completed, and planes 
The air- 
port proposed at Menominee, Mich., is 
only 25 miles, I understand, from Eau 
Claire. The one at Eveleth, Minn., is 
50 to 60 miles away from Hibbing, Minn. 

The airports I am going to refer to now 
have no claim under this W. P. A. busi- 
ness at all: Winder, Ga., $565,000; Onve- 
lousas, La., $885,000; Cumberland, Md., 
$150,000; Boston, Mass., $500,000; Bat- 
tle Mountain, Nev., $450,000; Holden- 
ville, Okla., $350,000; and Sheridan, 
Wyo., $250,000. 

As to those, the W. P. A. has had noth- 
ing to do with them. There has never 
been any approval whatever, still they 
have been put in this bill by the Senate. 
One-third of the whole amount is for this 
group of seven. In other words, these 
are averaging a great deal more than the 
others because they are brand new propo- 
sitions and cost a lot of money. 

It is difficult to see how we can con- 
sider this bill and these things on their 
merit and have the bill loaded down with 
an amendment which has no justification 
along the line of the argument that has 
most generally been presented here. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman mentioned Boston with a re- 
quest of $500,000. May I ask the gentle- 
man if any request has ever been made 
to the Appropriations Committee for that 
sum of money? 

Mr. TABER. Not to our committee, 
and, as I understand it, not to the Sen- 
ate. There was nothing in the hear- 
ings whatever with reference to it and 
it has been impossible to find out exactly 
where that airport is. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Is that 
typical of all the other air stations that 
the gentleman has mentioned? 

Mr. TABER. No, not entirely. Here 
is one at Cumberland, Md., $150,000, if 
I remember rightly, where an allotment 
was approved on April 23, 1943, out of 
another appropriation and it will be 
built anyway. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentieman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is the gentleman 
talking about the airport at Cumberland, 
Md.? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I have been up 
there; I have looked over that uncom- 
pleted airport and the Government is 
letting its property deteriorate because 
we have not finished it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 1 addi- 
tional minute. 
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‘Mr. TABER. The gentleman should 
listen to this because it is a fact: An 
allotment has already been made for the 
Cumberland airport out of another ap- 
propriation to complete it and there is 
no sense in our doing it twice. Why 
should we double up on something? Do 
you wish us to double up? 

Mr. PITTENGER. No, and we are not 
doubling up. The fact that they have 
made an allotment indicates the cor- 
rectness of the position of us Members 
who fought for this appropriation before, 
and it should stand. 

Mr. TABER. An allotment has been 
made out of another appropriation. 
Now we appropriate again. Is that not 
doubling up? Do you want to do busi- 
ness that way? I do not want to go 
ahead with that kind of a program and 
for that reason I am going to oppose this 
motion to recede and concur. It means 
$9,907,000. Why should we spend that 
when the whole thing is mixed up. Why 
should we carry an item in here for it, 
at a time when the approval of the War 
Production Board as to the availability 
of critical materials is required before 
the money can be spent? We will never 
get anywhere if we try to manage the 
finances of the Government that way. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
reject this amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. RaBavut]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H. R. 3598, is the bill the House ap- 
proved with a cut of 82 percent. 

Now there is a proposal to finish 24 air- 
ports that have not been certified by 
either the Army or the Navy. Any one 
of these airports the Army and the Navy 
could have immediately upon asking for 
its completion. They will cost $6,756,000 
and there is no Budget approval for 
them. 

Moreover, the joker in this proposed 
airport program is that seven airports 
have been added, estimated to cost 
$3,150,000. How do you know that the 
amount proposed is correct? Nobody 
knows. It is just a proposal. So you 
have that additional sum in here. The 
camel is getting its nose under the tent 
for $3,150,000. 

If you will read the Recorp of July 7, 
you will find therein the exact language 
applicable to the contracts that were 
entered into between the various munici- 
palities and the Federal Government as 
to the erection of these airports. Be- 
cause of the very nature of the W. P. A., 
going along on an annual basis, it was 
impossible for the Government to con- 
tract for any period of time more than 
a year. I quote: 

It is agreed that the Work Projects Admin- 
istration is under no obligation to initiate 
operations under the project authorization, 
if approved, not to complete the project, or 
any portion thereof, if placed in operation. 

Further, in consideration of the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds on the project, it is 
agreed if the proposed work is undertaken 
and operations are discontinued by the Work 
Projects Administration, the sponsors will 
take such steps as.may be necessary to com- 
plete a useful economic unit of the work. 


Those are the words in the contract 
which all sponsors agreed to. This 


chamber today has echoed from the 
shout of pork and pork barrel. Since 
we are talking abcut dirty linen, let us 
wash it here. The Members of this 
House are the very ones who discontinued 
W. P. A., not the mayor of the city, not 
the civic-minded committee back home 
interested in your airport, nor other 
groups that you seek to console today. 
No; it was the Members of this House, 
the Representatives of the people who 
voted disapproval and who maintained 
there was not one good thing that came 
out of the W. P. A. But today they are 
asking, “Can we have a private W. P. A. 
for our individual districts?” 

My friends, the arguments are against 
you, the contract is against you, the 
amount of money unsupported by the 
Budget is against you. You are very in- 
consistent in your action. You have cut 
this bill 82 percent, and now you walk in 
with a new unapproved item for $9,906,- 
000. Yet we talk about economy. It 
depends on whose ox is being gored. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a division of the question. I think the 
motion now is to recede and concur, and 
I ask that the motion be divided. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this comes too late, since the Chair had 
already announced that the previous 
question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the 
point of order is well taken. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New Mexico that 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided, and 
there were—ayes 131, noes 63. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present and object to the 
vote on that ground. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. On the 
announcement of the vote, it appeared 
that only 194 had voted—22 less than a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri must understand that some 
Members in the House may not have 
voted. The Chair thinks he must count. 
[After counting.) Two hundred and 
fifteen Members are present, lacking one 
of being a quorum. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I came in 


Mr. 


while the Chair was announcing the re-° 


sult of the count. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had an- 
nounced that a quorum was not pres- 
ent. Gentlemen coming in after the an- 
nouncement was made cannot be 
counted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. A 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
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state it. 


DECEMBER 16 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman wil) 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
many Members constitute a quorum at 
the present time? 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and 
sixteen, and the Chair counted 215. 

The roll call is automatic. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. 
Mr. 


CANNON of 


Missouri. 


Mr. 


Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 


state it. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 


As I un- 


derstand, Mr. Speaker, this vote is on 
the motion to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment providing for these 


airports. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair so an- 


nounced. 


The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 192, nays, 


129, answered 


“present” 1, not voting 107, as follows: 


Allen, La. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Anderson, 
N. Mex. 
Andresen, 


Bennett, Mo. 
Blackney 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 


Bradley, Mich. 


Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 


Bryson 
Burchill, N. Y. 


Burdick 
Burgin 
Camp 
Canfield 
Capozzoli 


Carlson, Kans. 


Carson, Ohio 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Cochran 
Coffee 

Cole, Mo. 
Compton 
Cooley 
Courtney 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Curley 
Curtis 

Davis 


[Roll No. 170] 
YEAS—192 


Grant, Ind. 
Green 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Hagen 

Hale 


Hall, 

Edwin Arthur 
Hare 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris, Ark. 
Hays 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Hinshaw 
Hoch 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Hull 
Izac 
Jarman 
Jensen 
Johnson, 

Luther A. 
Johnson, 

Lyndon B. 
Keefe 
Keogh 
Kerr 
King 
Kirwan 


Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn 
Murray, Wis. 
Newsome 
Norman 
Norton 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O’Connor 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
Outland 

Pace 


Patman 
Patton 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Philbin 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Poage 

Price 

Priest 


Robsion, Ky. 


Weaver 
Weichel, Ohio 
Weiss 

Welch 

Wheat 
Wickersham 
Winter 

Wolcott 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Worley 
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NAYS—129 

Aberneth Gallagher Mundt 
Allen, Ill. Gifford Norrell 
Andrews Gillette O’Brien, Ill. 
Angell Gillie O’Brien, N. ¥. 
A ends Graham O’Neal 
Auchincloss Gross Plumiley 
Bates, Mass, Gwynne Poulson 
Bender Hall, Powers 
Bishop Leonard W. Pracht 
Bolton Halleck Rabaut 
Brehm Harness,Ind. Reed, N. Y. 
Brown, Ohio Heidinger Rodgers, Pa. 
Br baugh Hess Sas:cer 
Buffett Hobbs Satterfield 
Burch Hoffman Scanlon 
Bu Jeffrey Scott 
Bu Jenkins Sheppard 
Cc Johnson, Simpson, Il. 
Cc Anton J. S'mpson, Pa. 
Cs Johnson, Emith, Ohio 
Ca Calvin D. Snyder 
Ch Johnson,Ind. Somers, N. Y. 
Cla Johnson, Okla. Spence 
Cle Jones Springer 
Col Jonkman Stanley 
Col Judd Starnes, Ala, 
Cc Kean Sumners, Tex. 
Cc Eearncy Sundstrom 
Crawfo Kennedy Taber 
Dickstein Kilburn Thomas, N. J. 
Dirksen Kinzer Tibbott 
Dondero Kleherg Troutman 
Doughton Kunkel Vorys. Ohio 
Eaton Lanham Vursell 
Everharter LeFevre Wadsworth 
Ellison, Md. Ludlow Ward 
Elston, Ohio McCowen Whitten 
Engel, Mich. McGehee Whittington 
Engle, Calif. McLean Wigglesworth 
Fish Mahon Willey 
Folger Martin, Mass. Wilson 
Forand Michener Winstead 
Fuller Monroney Woodrum, Va. 
Furlong Mruk Zimmerman 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 

Cox 


NOT VOTING—107 


Anderson, Calif. Gamble Pfeifer 

Arnold Gavin Phillips 
Baldwin, Md. Gore Randolph 
3aldwin, N.Y. Grant, Ala. Reece, Tenn, 
Barden Hancock Reed, Il. 
Barry Harris, Va. Rizley 

Bell Hart Robertson 
Bennett, Mich. Hartley Rogers, Calif. 
Bland Hébert Rowan 

Boykin Hill Russell 
Bradley, Pa. Holmes, Mass. Schiffler 
Buckley Jackson Schwabe 
Bulwinkle Jennings Shafer 

Byrne Johnson, Sheridan 
Cannon, Fla. J. Leroy Slaughter 
Celler Johnson, Ward Smith, Va 
Chap:nan Kee Smith, W. Va. 
Clason Kefauver Sparkman 
Cravens Kelley Stevenson 
Cullen Kilday Sumner, Il. 
D'Alesandro Klein Talbot 
Dawson Knutson Tarver 
Deleney McCord Taylor 

Dewey McCormack Towe 

Die Maloney Treadway 
Dilweg Mansfield, Tex. Vinson, Ga. 
Dingell Martin, Iowa Voorhis, Calif. 
Disney Mason Walter 
Dougias May Wasielewski 
Elisworth Milter, Conn. Wene 

Eimer Mills West 
Fitzpatrick Morrison, La Whelchel, Ga. 
Flannagan Morrison, N.C. White 

Ford Myers Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fulbright O’Leary Woodruff, Mich. 
Fulmer O'Toole Wright 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Schiffler for, with Mr. Mills against. 

Mr. Randolph for, with Mr. Wolfenden of 
Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Schwabe for, with Mr. Cravens against. 

Mr. Voorhis of California for, with Mr. 
Kelley against. 

Mr. Flannagan for, with Mr. Holmes of 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Elmer for, with Mr. Robertson. against. 


Until further notice: 
General pairs: 


Mr. Cullen with Mr. Knutson. 

Mr. Jackson with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 

Mr. Morrison of Louisiana with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Klein with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Dilweg with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick with Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Elisworth. 

Mr. Chapman with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Arnold. , 

Mr. Byrne with Mr. Ward Johnson. 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Miller of Connecticut. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Clason. 

Mr. D’Alesandro with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. O’Leary with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Wocdruff 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Tarver with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Riziey. 

Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Bennett of Mich- 
igan, 

Mr. Fulbright with Mr. Treadway. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Han- 
cock. 

Mr. Disney with Mr. Phillips. 


Mr. TIBBOTT changed his vote from 
yea to nay. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 48: On page 32, line 15, 
insert the following: 

“That the section of the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1944, approved July 
12, 1943 (Public Law 133, 78th Cong:; p: 22), 
which authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to purchase United States Treas- 
ury War bonds for the membership of the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed, with the consent of the 
business committee of the Shoshone Tribe of 
the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming, to 
purchase one United States Treasury Series E 
War bond of the denomination of $500 for 
each member of said Shoshone Tribe accord- 
ing to a roll of said tribe prepared as of July 
12, 1943, and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to pay the total cost of the bonds 
so purchased out of the principal of the 
judgment fund of said tribe in the Treasury. 
Each bond shall be registered by the Treasury 
Department in the name of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in trust for the enrolled 
member of the Shoshone Tribe for whom 
purchased and shall be held by the United 
States until the date of maturity, whereupon 
said bond shall be redeemed and the pro- 
ceeds thereof paid to the Indian owner free 
of any trust or restriction. In the event of 
the death of the Shoshone owner the pro- 
ceeds of said bond at maturity shall be dis- 
tributed to his devisees or heirs or next of 
kin as provided by existing law. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to grant permission to the county 
chairman of the War bond purchase program 
of Fremont County, Wyo., in which county 
the Shoshone Tribe resides, to include the 
total amount of bonds purchased for the 
members of said tribe in his quota of War 
bond sales.’ ” 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 48 and concur therein. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 49: On page 33, line 22, 
insert the following: 

“BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

“Water conservation and utility projects: 
For an additional] amount for water conser- 
vation and utility projects, fiscal year 1944, 
including a total limitation of %800,000 for 
surveys, investigations, plans, and specifica- 
tions, and administrative expenses in connec- 
tion therewith (of which not to exceed $30,000 
shall be available for departmental personal 
services), as authorized by the act of August 
11, 1939 (16 U. S. C. 590y and 590z). as 
amended by the act of July 16, 1943 (Public 
Law 152), to remain available until expended, 
$2,800,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 49 and concur in the same with an 
amendment which I have sent to the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Sen- 
ate amendment No. 49 and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: 

“In lieu of the sum of ‘$2,800,000’ named 
in such amendment, insert ‘$700,000’: and in 
lieu of the sum of ‘$800,000’ named in such 
amendment, insert ‘$200,000.’ ” 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
make a preferential motion, which I send 
to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment No. 49, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: On 
page 34, line 8, strike out the figure “$2,800,- 
000” and insert the figure “$1,400,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
not made a preferential motion. He has 
made a motion to recede from its dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment 
and concur in the same, and a motion to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment is already pending. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
preferential motion, which I send to the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITE moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 49 and concur in the same. 


Mr. CANNOW of Missouri. I yield to 
the genileman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Powers] to make a unanimous-consent 
request. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
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Towel] be granted indefinite leave of ab- 
sence because of illness. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, this is one of the most 
important appropriations, as I see it, car- 
ried in this bill. What the Government 
must have at this time is food, and this 
deals directly with the production of food. 
This amendment in the bill is to finance 
the construction and completion of small 
irrigation projects by the cooperative 
operations of both the Department of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the Department of the In- 
terior. The gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. KEFravuveR], who spoke this after- 
noon, said among other things: We must 
have food and the best way we can get 
it is from the small farmers. This 
amendment of the Senate that I am 
supporting goes directly to that situa- 
tion, to finance the small projects that 
are already surveyed. There is $800,000 
carried in this bill for surveys and in- 
vestigations in order that we may pro- 
ceed with the program that has been 
worked out by the Department of the 
Interior. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Is it 


not true that this fund of $2,800,000 
which. was incorporated in the deficiency 
appropriation by the Senate will carry 
out further investigations in line with 
the request made by the War Food Ad- 
ministration for such action? 

Mr. WHITE. That is correct. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Andis 
not an appropriation of this sort really 
a saving of money, because it will pay for 
itself many times over in the years to 
come? 

Mr. WHITE. This thing will pay for 
itself in two ways. It will pay for itself 
by being reimbursable and it will add new 
wealth and new tax income to the Gov- 
ernment. It will establish new commu- 
nities and do all the things for the devel- 
opment of this country that has. been 
done by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the past. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Is it not also true 
that many of these small irrigation proj- 
ects have already been begun? That is 
to say, they have been in the course of 
progress for a long time and it is going 
to require very little more money and 
very little more labor to complete them 
so they will reach the stage of produc- 
tion? 

Mr. WHITE. That is the situation in 
the Western States. We have an organi- 
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zation set up in the Department of Agri- 
culture to handle one of the most impor- 
tant activities of the Government—the 
War Food Administration—and that is 
the production and distribution of food. 
They have taken this into consideration, 
and provided a program which I am go- 
ing to read to the House: 


It is apparent that every effort must be 
made to increase agricultural production this 
year and for 1944 and 1945, since the need tor 
food is inevitably going to exceed our ability 
to produce it and supplies available for civil- 
ians will continue to decline. 

Finally it should be noted that food is in 
a category by itself insofar as the war and 
post-war situation is concerned. The minute 
the war has been won, production of direct 
military items—ships, tanks, guns, air- 
Planes, etc., can be suspended. No such 
action can be taken with food. The de- 
mand for it will continue at even higher 
levels for at least 2 years after the war is 
won, Consequently, in appraising the 
timing of projects for expanding food pro- 
duction, at least 2 years should be added as 
compared with projects for the expansion of 
direct military production. In other words, 
if projects for expansion of production of 
direct military items are ruled out, if such 
production will not come into being until 
after 1945, projects of the expansion of food 
should not be ruled out unless they will 
not come into production until after 1947. 
The importance of the continuing post-war 
demand for food should not be minimized 
because our ability to supply food to freed 
countries and even to the civilian popula- 
tions of enemy countries in the immediate 
post-war period will have a vital bearing 
uron the chances for a lasting peace. More- 
over, because of the time lag in agricultural 
production we cannot afford to wait until 
the war is over to develop post-war food 
production programs. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is essential 
to press into production every possible acre 
of land in the Nation. Our present food pro- 
duction resources in established areas al- 
ready are operating at capacity and the only 
other means of increasing output are 
through development which will permit 
more intensive cultivation, such as irriga- 
tion projects. 

The 18 Western States afford many excel- 
lent opportunities for expanding production 
of the foods in greatest need, such as dry 
beans and peas, potatoes, and dairy prod- 
ucts. Through irrigation project develop- 
ment, production of these items can be in- 
creased in certain and stable amounts with- 
out sacrificing output or other essential 
crops and livestock products. 


II, THE FACTS CONCERNING THE $800,000 FOR 
INVESTIGATION 


Principally because stop-orders had been 
issued against most reclamation and water 
conservation projects a year ago, Congress 
appropriated only $964,000 for Bureau of 
Reclamation investigations, in spite of the 
fact that the Bureau had sought $2,220,000 
for this purpose, and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et had recommended $1,200,000. . 

Now under the impetus of the War Food 
Administration demand for irrigation war 
food projects, the Bureau of Reclamation is 
confronted with the greatest demand in his- 


tory to expedite the investigation and proc- ; 


essing of water conservation and irrigation 
projects. For this purpose it has the small- 
est appropriation in years. The result is that 
unless additional investigation money is 
made available the irrigation war food pro- 
gram will suffer greatly. Scores of worth- 
while irrigation war food projects through- 
out the West cannot be brought to the at- 
tention of the War Production Board and 
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therefore cannot be approved, constructed, 
and put to growing war food crops. 

Already the Bureau has suspended or de. 
ferred surveys and investigations on 108 
river basins and projects, on which work 
had been scheduled for the fiscal year. Also. 
there were 28 other projects which the 
Bureau was unable to schedule for lack of 
funds. Every Western State was affected. 
Not only is the war food program being in- 
jured, but unless additional funds are made 
available many trained survey and invesii- 
gation crews will have to be released during 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1944 and 
their particular skills lost to the Bureau. 


III, FINAL DECISION WILL BE UP TO THE HOUSE 
CONFEREES 

The House conferees on H. R. 3598 (the 
deficiency bill) should be urged to recede 
and concur with the Senate committee on 
these 2 items. This course will be neces- 
sary if we want to keep faith with those 
with whom we have promised to share our 
food supply until the ravaged and starving 
countries of the world have been able to 
rehabilitate their agricultural production 
and can again become self-supporting in- 
sofar as food is concerned. The facts are 
that the 11 Western States today lack 40,000 
carloads of food annually of being self-sup- 
porting in foodstuffs. The Pacific war de- 
mand will make the situation much worse 
before it gets better. 


I wish some of the Members could go 
with me into some of these big irrigation 
districts in the West and see what they 
are contributing to the Nation’s war-food 
supply. 

You will see trucks rolling in from these 
irrigated lands with great loads, cans of 
cream, trucks loaded with butter rolling 
to the cars from the creameries; meat 
being loaded into refrigerator cars from 
the packing plants; you will see the won- 
derful production of food that is coming 
out of these irrigation districts that have 
already been established. 

The appropriation for reclamation in 
the bill is right in line with the program 
of irrigation and reclamation that has 
done so much and is doing so much in 
this war emergency to furnish food that 
is needed in the war effort. Pork, beef, 
butter, eggs, and every kind of food is to 
be produced by this program; and I ask 
your support of this motion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask for a division of the question, 
and I ask that we vote immediately on 
the question of receding. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House recede from its disagreement 
with the Senate amendment? 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the question of receding I ask for 
a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
ask for a division. 

The question is, Will the House recede 
from its disagreement? 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr, CANNON ol 
Missouri) there were ayes 40 and noes 48. 

So the motion to recede was rejected. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
division of the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri, 
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The SPEAKER. The House has re- 
fused to recede. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
Speaker, I move to further insist. 
Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
ry inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE. The first question for di- 
vision was a division on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]. The House has refused to 
recede on the division of that motion. 
Then it seems to me that the question 
recurs on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] to 
recede and concur with an amendment. 
On that motion I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks 
for a division of the question. The 
House has already refused to recede. 
Therefore, it would be rather anomalous 
if we had a division of the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri, and voted 
again on the question of receding. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Linsist on my motion that the House 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. 
ntary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE. Since the motion which 
was offered by the gentleman from Idaho 
|Mr. Wuttre] was a preferential motion 
as against the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], I 
question whether or not the gentleman 
can then move to insist. The vote, it 
seems to me, must recur on the motion 
previously pending, which was the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri to 
recede and concur with an amendment. 
A division of the question is entirely dif- 
ferent when two different propositions 
are before the House. The House has 
refused to recede on the dividing of the 
question offered by the gentleman from 
Idaho, but has not refused to recede on 
dividing the question offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri in his original 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON] has moved to in- 
sist on disagreement to the Senate 
amendment. The Chair believes there is 
10othing to do at this time but to put the 
gentleman’s motion. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri, that 
the House insist on its disagreement. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I say with regard to that, there 
appears to have been a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of certain Members. 
I think we should take this back to 
conference, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, to insist on the disagreement of 
the House to the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
Vision (demanded by Mr. ANDERSON of 
New Mexico), there were—ayes 70, and 
noes 39. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
‘ound that a quorum is not present, 


Mr. 


— 


Speaker, a parlia- 


m 











The SPEAKER. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am confused as to 
what the question is. Will the Chair re- 
state it? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to recede 
was voted down. The only motion the 
gentleman from Missouri had left, there- 
fore, was to further insist on the dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment. 
That is what we are voting on now. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Did 
the gentleman from Missouri withdraw 
his motion to recede and concur with an 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. He did not; it was 
not necessary. Because of the fact that 
a motion to recede had been voted down, 
a second motion to recede was not in 
order. 

Mr. TABER. 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. The motion to recede 
and concur with an amendment having 
been displaced by a motion to recede and 
concur, and this motion having been di- 
vided so that we voted on the motion to 
recede alone, the only motion that could 
possibly be made would be the one the 
gentleman from Missouri did make, that 
the House further insist; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has so 
stated. 

Mr. TABER. Then if we do not vote 
to further insist, the House will not be 
in a position to act on this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That is a matter 
about to be decided by those who vote 
on this roll call. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my point of no quo- 
rum. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late; the 
Chair has already announced that a quo- 
rum was not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 223, nays 75, not voting 131, 
as follows: 


Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 


{Roll No. 171] 
YEAS—223 


Abernethy Brehm Clevenger 
Allen, Il, Brooks Cochran 
Allen, La. Brown, Ga. Cole, Mo. 
Andersen, Brown, Ohio Cole, N. Y. 
H. Carl Brumbaugh Colmer 
Andresen, Bryson Compton 
August H. Buffett Coo‘ey 
Andrews Bullwinkle Cooper 
Arends Burch, Va. Courtney 
Auchincloss Burgin Crawford 
Bates, Ky. Busbey Crosser 
Bates, Mass. Butler Cunningham 
Beall Camp Davis 
Bell Canfield Day 
Bender Cannon, Mo. Dirksen 
Bennett, Mo. Carrier Dondero 
Bishop Carson, Ohio Drewry 
Blackney Carter Eberharter 
Bloom Chiperfield Ellis 
Bolton Church Ellison, Md. 
Bradley, Pa, Clark Elston, Ohio 
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Engel, Mich. Kearney 
Feighan Kefauver 
Fenton cennedy 
Fish Keogh 
Fisher Kerr 
Folger Kilburn 
Furlong Kinzer 
Gallagher Kirwan 
Gathings Kleberg 
Gavin Kunkel 
Gerlach Lambertson 
Gibson Lane 
G'fford Lanham 
Gilchrist Larcade 
Gil ette Lea 
Gillie LeCompte 
Goodwin LeFevre 
Graham Lesinski 
Grant, Ind. Luce 
Green Ludicw 
Gross McCormack 
Gwynne McCowen 
Hall, McGehee 
Edwin Arthur McGregor 
Hall, McLean 
Leonard W. McMillan 
Halleck McWilliams 
Hancock Martin, Mass. 


Harness, Ind. 
Harris, Ark. 
Hart 
Hays 
Hébert 
Heidinger 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Hess 
Hobbs 
Hoch 
Hoeven 
Howell 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson, 
Anton J. 
Johnson, 
Celvin D. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 


Anderson, 


+. N. Mex. 


Angell 
Parrett 
Burchill, N. Y. 
Burdick 
Capozzoli 
Carlson, Kans. 
Case 
Chenoweth 
Coffee 
Curtis 
Domengeaux 
Dworshak 
Elliott 
Engle, Calif. 
Fay 
Fernandez 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Gearhart 
Gordon 
Goreki 
Gossett 
Granger 
Hagen 


NOT VOTING—! 


Merritt 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Mo. 
Miller, Pa. 
Monkiewicz 
Mruk 
Murray, Tenn 
Newsome 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Il 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O’Fara 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 

Pac 

Patman 
Patton 
Peterson, Ga 
Phiibin 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Powers 
Pracht 

Price 

Priest 
Rabaut 

NAYS—75 
Hale 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hinshaw 
Hol field 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Hull 
Izac 
Johnson, 

J. Leroy 
Keefe 
LeFollette 
Landis 
Lemke 
McMurray 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mansfield, 

Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mott 
Mundt 
Murdock 


Anderson, Calif. Chapman 


Arnold 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barden 

Barry 
Beckworth 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bland 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 


Bradley, Mich. 


Buckley 
Byrne 
Cannon, Fila. 
Cellier 


Clason 
Costello 
Cox 
Cravens 
Cullen 
Curley 
D’Alesandro 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dewey 
Dickstein 
Dies 
Dilweg 
Dingell 
Disney 
Doughton 
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Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
R chards 
Rivers 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Mass. 
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Fauthcff 
Scanlon 
schuetz 
Scott 
Short 
Simreson, Tl. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y, 
Snence 
Springer 
Stanley 
Starnes, Ala. 
Stearns, N. H. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 

Thomas, N J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tibbott 

Tolan 
Troutman 
Vircent, Ky. 
Vorys. Ohio 
Vursell 
Vadsworth 
Ward 

Weaver 
Weichel, Ohio 
Weiss 

Wheat 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wizelesworth 
Willey 

Vilson 
Wo'cott 
Wolverton, N. J 


Zimmerman 


Min 


Murphy 
Murray, Wis. 
Norman 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O’Connor 
Outland 
Peterson, Fla. 
Poage 
Poulson 
Rankin 
Robinson, Utah 





Sull:van 
Thomason 
Welch 
White 
Wickersham 
Winter 
Worley 

31 

Douglas 
Durham 
Eaton 
Ellsworth 
Elmer 
Fellows 


Fitzpatrick 
Flannagan 
Ford 
Fulbright 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gale 
jamble 
vagan 


aAAaAAD 


rant, Ala. 





Gregory Manasco Sikes 
Griffiths Mansfield, Tex. Simpson, Pa. 
Hare Martin, Iowa Slaughter 
Harris, Va, Mason Smith, Va. 
Hartley May Smith, W. Va. 
Heffernan Miller,Conn. Sparkman 
Hill Mills Stevenson 
Hoffman Monroney Stewart 
Holmes, Mass. Morrison,La. Sumner, Ill. 
Jackson Morrison, N.C. Talbot 

Jeffrey Myers Tarver 
Jennings Norton Taylor 
Johnson, Okla. O'Leary Towe 
Johnson, Ward O’Toole Treadway 
Jones Pfeifer Vinson, Ga. 
Kee Phillips Voorhis, Calif. 
Kelley Randolph Walter 
Kilday Reece, Tenn, Wasielewski 
King Reed, Ill. Wene 

Klein Rizley West 
Knutson Robertson Whelchel, Ga. 
Lewis Rogers, Calif. Winstead 
Lynch Schiffier Wolfenden, Pa. 
McCord Schwabe Woodruff, Mich. 
McKenzie Shafer Woodrum, Va. 
Maas Sheppard Wright 
Maloney Sheridan 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Schiffier. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. Cravens with Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Robertson with Mr. Elmer. 

Mr. Voorhis of California with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Cullen with Mr. Knutson. 

Mr. Kelley with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Jackson with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 

Mr. Morrison of Louisiana with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Klein with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Dilweg with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick with Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. D’Alesandro with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Byrne with Mr. Ward Johnson. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Burchill of New York with Mr. Miller of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Woodruff of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Clason. 

Mr. Tarver with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. O'Leary with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Bennett of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Fulbright with Mr. Treadway. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Disney with Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Chapman with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Eaton. 
Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Fellows. 
Smith of Virginia with Mr. Griffiths. 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 
Mr. Harris of Virginia with Mr. Jeffrey. 
Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Hoff- 
man. 
Mr. Doughton with Mr. Maas. 


Mr. MAGNUSON and Mr. ENGEL 
of Michigan changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment No. 55: On page 38, line 13 
insert: 
“PUERTO RICO HURRICANE RELIEF 


“The limitation of $20,000 upon the amount 
that may be expended for administrative ex- 
penses, Puerto Rico hurricane relief, con- 
tained in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, is hereby increased to 
$25,350.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 


the Senate numbered 55 and concur in 
the same, 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman explain briefly just how much 
Puerto Rico will receive? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
sand dollars. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 63: On page 40, line 20 
insert: “Pay, subsistence, and transportation 
of naval personnel: The number of Officers 
above the rank of captain, who may receive 


flight pay during the fiscal year 1944, is in- 
creased from 45 to 60.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 63 and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 67: On page 44, line 24, in- 
sert: 


Five thou- 


INCREASE AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Subject to authorization by other law, the 
appropriations “Construction and machin- 
ery” and “Armor, armament, and ammuni- 
tion,” shall be available for the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of additional 
auxiliaries, when such acquisition and con- 
version or construction has been directed by 
the President, and for the acquisition and 
conversion or construction of additional 
landing craft and district craft as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be necessary for the 
conduct of the war. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 67 and concur in the 
same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 70: On page 46, line 3; 
insert: 


“On and after July 1, 1948, the limitation 
on the cost of civilian clothing per person, 
including an overcoat when necessary, for 
enlisted personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
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and Coast Guard given discharges for bad 
conduct, undesirability, unsuitability, or in- 
aptitude is hereby increased to $30.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 70 and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 94: On page 85, line 1, 
insert: 

“Src. 305. No part of any funds appropriat- 
ed for the War or Navy Department, when it 
is found by the head of such Department 
that any part of such funds is not necessary 
for the completion of the purpose for which 
appropriated, shall be used for any other pur- 
pose without the specific approval of law by 
the Congress; and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law providing for transfer of 
any part of such funds, when it is found by 
the head of such department that such funds 
are not to be used for the purposes for which 
appropriated, such appropriations to that ex- 
tent shall be rescinded and canceled and the 
Secretary of such Department shall certify 
the amount so reduced, rescinded, and can- 
celed to the Treasury Department, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the President of the Senate: Provided, That 
no appropriation or part of any appropriation 
heretofore, herein, or hereafter made avail- 
able for any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment to construct any par- 
ticular project shall be impounded, or held as 
a reserve, or used for any other purpose, ex- 
cept by direction of the Congress, and any 
part of such appropriation not needed to com- 
plete such project, or the part thereof for 
which appropriation has been made, shall be 
retained by the Treasury: Provided further, 
That section 3 of the Military Appropriation 
Act, 1944, approved July 1, 1943, is hereby 
repealed.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist on its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 94. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate amendment No. 
94, which is known as the McKellar 
amendment, has precipitated consider- 
able controversy. Clearly it is not an 
economy amendment, and it has provi- 
sions in it which,in the judgment of those 
who have studied it carefully, would lead 
to extravagance. It would also make it 
most difficult for the War and Navy De- 
partments to discharge their responsi- 
bilities in connection with the expedi- 
tious prosecution of the war because it 
takes away the flexibility now existing 
in their appropriations to meet unfore- 
seen emergencies which are constantly 
arising all the time due to the shifting 
character of the military and naval needs 
on the various battle fronts and theaters 
of action. The Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy have each 
pointed out the difficulties which would 
confront their respective Departments 
in the event the amendment should be 
adopted. Study of current appropria- 
tions of the War and Navy Departments 
and their balances have been made by 
the subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations having jurisdiction of 
those appropriations and they have re- 
cently reviewed those balances and are 
cognizant of the changes in needs and 
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the changes in the requirements under 
the various appropriations. The com- 
mittee feels that the amendment is not 
q desirable one either from the stand- 
point of economy or the prosecution of 
he war. 

Another feature of the amendment, 
which is apart from the portion affecting 
the War and Navy funds, is the proviso 
which prohibits any appropriation made 
to any department or agency for a par- 
ticular construction project from being 
impounded or placed in reserve. The 
undoubted result of the proviso, if en- 
acted, would be to require the expendi- 
ture of funds for construction projects 
even though that action might not be 
wise or economical. The placing of funds 
in reserve has been an established prac- 
tice of the Government ever since the 
passage of the Budget and Accounting 
Act in 1921. It has been carried on in 
the interest of economy. These are days 
when we should be tightening, wherever 
we can, the expenditure of funds for 
things that we can get along without 
while the war is on. .We should not be 
relaxing the restraints and controls 
which are in the interest of economy and 
the conservation of funds unless that 
course is clearly in the interest of facili- 
tating the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
about to vote upon the so-called Mc- 
Kellar amendment. It has been much 
misunderstood in the press and the 
country. 

The facts are that the first part of 
the amendment simply provides for the 
rescinding and cancelation of appro- 
priations where the Secretary of either 
War or Navy, as the case may be, 
certifies that the funds are not needed 
for the purpose for which appropriated. 
Such a provision would never result in a 
saving, because a certificate would not be 
made. In other words, the Secretary of 
War would never certify that an appro- 
priation was not needed but would per- 
mit the appropriation to continue until 
it expired on the 30th of June at the end 
of the fiscal year. It is perfectly clear 
that the first part of the language would 
not save a cent. 

The proviso beginning on line 15, how- 
ever, would prevent the Budget from im- 
pounding any funds appropriated for 
the construction of a particular project. 
This would result in the waste of millions 
and millions of dollars and is inserted 
in the bill for the purpose of preventing 
the Bureau of the Budget from im- 
pounding funds at the time when we 
need the exercise of that power more 
than any other in the history of our 
country. The sands are shifting very 
rapidly and as we approach nearer and 
nearer to the end of the war it is going 
to be absolutely necessary for the Budget 
to impound funds on all sorts of projects, 
or we are going to face financial bank- 
ruptcy. 

The second part of the proviso of this 
amendment would prevent the Budget 
from impounding the funds that need to 
be impounded, 








The*third part of this amendment 
would repeal section 3 of the Military 
Appropriation Act of 1944 which permits 
the transfer of funds by the-Secretary of 
War of. not to exceed 10 percent of any 
particular appropriation to another ap- 
propriation, provided that appropriation 
is not thereby increased by more than 
10 percent. 

Facing an all-out attack on Japan and 
facing an attack of western Europe, I 
would not dare to be a party to the repeal 
of that provision. It may be necessary 
any day to use this power and to mcrease 
some particular appropriation. In any 
event, no such transfers are made ac- 
cording to the understanding we have 
with the War Department withdut the 
approval of the members of the War De- 
partment Appropriation Subcommittee. 

With this situation, I can see nothing 


to do except to reject this amendment. 
CANNON of 


Mr. 


Missouri. 


Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 283, nays 18, not voting 128, 


as follows: 
{Roll No. 172] 
YEAS—283 

Abernethy Davis Holmes, Wash. 
Allen, Ill. Day Hope 
Allen, La. Dewey Horan 
Andersen, Dirksen Howell 

H. Carl Domengeaux Hull 
Andresen, Dondero Izac 

August H. Drewry arman 
Andrews Dworshak Jenkins 
Angell Eberharter Jensen 
Arends Elliott Johnson, 
Auchincloss Ellis Anton J. 
Barrett Ellison, Md. Johnson, Ind. 
Bates, Ky. Elston, Ohio Johnson, 
Beall Engel, Mich. Lyndon B. 
Beckworth Engle, Calif. Johnson, Okla. 
Bell Fay Jonkman 
Bender Feighan Judd 
Bennett, Mich. Fel'ows Kean 
Bennett, Mo. Fenton Kearney 
Bishop Fernandez Keefe 
Blackney Pish Kefauver 
Bloom Fisher Kennedy 
Bolton Fogarty Keogh 
Bradley, Mich. Folger Kerr 
Bradley, Pa. Forand Kilburn 
Brehm Ford Kinzer 
Brooks Furiong Kirwan 
Brown, Ga. Gallagher Kleberg 
Brown, Ohio Gavin Kunkel 
Brumbaugh Gerlach LaFollette 
Bryson Gibson Lambertson 
Buffett Gifford Landis 
Bulwinkle Gilchrist Lane 
Bureh, Va. Gillette Lanham 
Burchill, N.Y. Gillie Larcade 
Burgin Goodwin Lea 
Busbey Gordon LeCompte 
Butler Gorski LeFevre 
Camp Graham Lesinski 
Canfield Granger Lewis 
Cannon, Mo. Grant, Ind. Luce 
Capozzoli Green Ludlow 
Carlson, Kans. Gross McCormack 
Carson, Ohio Gwynne McCowen 
Case Hagen McGregor 
Chenoweth Hall, McLean 
Chiperfield Edwin Arthur McMillan 
Church Hall, McMurray 
Clark Leonard W. McWilliams 
Clevenger Halteck Maas 
Cochran Hancock Madden 
Coffee Hare Magnuson 
Cole, Mo. Harless, Ariz. Mahon 
Cole, N. Y. Harness, Ind. Marcantonio 
Compton Hart Martin, Mass, 
Cooley Hays Merritt 
Cooper Heidinger Michener 
Costello Hess Miller, Conn, 
Courtney Hinshaw Miller, Mo. 
Crawford Hobbs Miller, Pa. 
Crosser Hoch Monkiewicz 
Cunningham Hoeven Monroney 
Curtis Holifield Mott 


Mr. 
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Mruk 

Mundt 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Wis. 
Newsome 
Norman 
Norton 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O’Connor 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 
Outland 

Pace 

Patman 
Patton 
Peterson, Fila, 
Peterson, Ga. 
Philbin 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Poulson 
Powers 
Pracht 


. Priest 


Rabaut 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Rankin 
Reed, N. Y. 


Burdick 
Colmer 
Gathings 
Gossett 
Harris, Ark, 
Jobnson, 
Calvin D. 
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Rees, Kans. Stefan 
Richards Stockman 
Rivers Sullivan 
Robinson, Utah Sumners, Tex. 
Robsion, Ky. Sundstrom 
Rockwell Taber 
Rodgers, Pa. Talle 
Rogers, Mass. Thomas, N. J. 
Rohrbough Thomas, Tex. 
Rolph Thomason 
Rowan Tibbott 
Rowe Troutman 
Sasscer Vincent, Ky. 
Satterfield Vorys, Ohio 
Sauthoff Vursell - 
Scanlon Wadsworth 
Schuetz Ward 
Scott Weaver 
Scrivner Weichel, Ohio 
Sheppard Welch 
Short Wheat 
Simpson, Ill. Whittington 
Slaughter Wickersham 
Smith, Maine Wigglesworth 
Smith, Ohio Willey 
Smith, Va. Wilson 
Smith, Wis. Winter 
Snyder Wolcott 
Somers, N. Y. Wolverton. N. J 
Spence Woodrum, Va. 
Springer Worley 
Stanley Zimmerman 
Starnes, Ala. 
Stearns, N. H. 

NAYS—18 
Johnson, Norrell 

Luther A. Pcage 
Lemke Ruseell 
McGehee Sikes 
Mansfield, White 

Mont. Whitten 
Murray, Tenn. Winstead 


Anderson, Calif. Gale 


Anderson, 
N. Mex. 
Arnold 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barden 
Barry 
Bates, Mass. 
Bland 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Buckley 
Byrne 
Cannon, Fla. 
Carrier 
Carter 
Celler 
Chapman 
Clason 
Cox 
Cravens 
Cullen 
Curley 
D’Alesandro 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dickstein 
Dies 
Diiweg 
Dingell 
Disney 
Doughton 
Douglas 
Durham 
Eaton 
Elisworth 
Elmer 
Fitzpatrick 
Flannagan 
Pulbright 
Puller 
Fulmer 


Gamble 
Gavagan 
Gearhart 
Gore 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Hale 
Harris, Va. 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Hill 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass. 
Jackson 
Jeffrey 
Jennings 
Johnson, 

J. Leroy 
Johnson, Ward 
Jones 
Kee 
Kelley 
Kilday 
King 
Klein 
Knutson 
Lynch 
McCord 
McKenzie 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
May 
Merrow 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Morrison, La. 


NOT VOTING—128 


Morrison, N. C. 
Myers 
O’Leary 
O'Toole 
Pfeifer 
Phillips 

Price 
Randolph 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, I. 
Rizley 
Robertson 
Rogers, Calif. 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Schiffler 
Schwabe 
Shafer 
Sheridan 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, W. Va. 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Sumner, Ill. 
Talbot 
Tarver 

Taylor 

Tolan 

Towe 
Treadway 
Vinson, Ga 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weiss 

Wene 

Wet 
Whelchel, Ga 
Wolfenden, Pa 
Woodruff, Mich. 
Wright 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Manasco with Mr. Miller of Nebraska. 
May with Mr. Bates, of Massachusetts. 
Barden with Mr. Carrier. 

Walter with Mr. Carter. 

Cox with Miss Sumner of Illinois. 
Boykin with Mr. Kee. 
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Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Griffiths. ; APPOINTMENT OF COURT REPORTERS IN 


Mr. Curley with Mr. Gale. 

Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Doughton with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Gavagan with Mr. J. Leroy Johnson. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Merrow. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. GOSSETT and RUSSELL 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 95: On page 86, 
line 1, insert: 

“Sec. 306. No funds heretofore or here- 
after appropriated for the War Department 
shall be used directly or indirectly for or 
devoted to the purpose of the cancelation of 
existing certificates of authority with respect 
to the manufacture and distribution of 
Army insignia and no such funds shall be 
used directly or indirectly either to enforce 
or announce the provisions of order AR 600— 
90, as amended, or any amended or similar 
or comparable order or regulation restricting 
the manufacture and distribution of Army 
insignia: Provided, That this section shall be 
effective as of date March 1, 1943.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp on the 
McKellar bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SNYDER]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 96: On page 86, line 12, 
strike out “305’’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“ont.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 96. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon of Missouri, 
a motion to reconsider the votes by which 
action was taken on the conference re- 
port and the several motions was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON . of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken on the con- 
ference report just agreed to may have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON]? 

There was no objection, 


THE DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
and statement on the bill (H. R. 3611), 
to authorize the appointment of court 
reporters in the district courts in the 
United States, to fix their duties, te pro- 
vide for their compensation, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Hancock]? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE KATHLEEN SEXTON HOLMES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply shocked yesterday 
to learn of the sudden passing of Mrs. 
Kathleen Sexton Holmes, who was so 
well and favorably known by everyone 
here’ in the Capitol. She was a true 
gentlewoman. She had many fine 
characteristics, a handsome woman, in- 
telligent, and a very able news reporter. 
She was a very honest and a very fair 


one. She made a real contribution to 
journalism. I felt proud to count her 
my friend. 


Coming from the conservative South 
she had much conservatism and also in- 
dicated a very great interest in women 
going forward and accomplishing things. 
She was very helpful in connection with 
the passage of the bill covering the 
Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps. 

Those whose districts she covered knew 
her especially well. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] paid her a 
beautiful tribute yesterday. I hate to 
think that we have lost her physical 
presence, but we shall cherish always the 
memory of her gracious, helpful spirit. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House insist on its disagreements to 
amendments pending between the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 3598), making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for other purposes, and ask 
for a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Cannon! ? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker appointed the following 
conferees on the part of the House: 
Messrs. CANNON of Missouri, Wooprum of 
Virginia, LupLow, SnypER, O’NEAL, Ra- 
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BAUT, JOHNSON Of Oklahoma, Taser, Wic- 
GLESWORTH, LAMBERTSON, and Powenrs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from one of my con- 
stituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCANLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include an editorial and in the 
other a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the REcorp and include therein an ar- 
ticle from today’s Washington Times- 
Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

TRIBUTE TO A HERO 


Mr.GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, this tragic 
war has produced many heroes whose 
names have been flashed across the con- 
tinent because of outstanding achieve- 
ments accomplished under circumstances 
and conditions that made such feats ap- 
pear impossible. One of these heroes 
whose name is known throughout the 
width and breadth of the land is Capt. 
Walker Mahurin, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
America’s leading fighter ace in the Euro- 
pean theater of war. 

Captain Mahurin, a gallant Thunder- 
bolt pilot attached to the Eighth Air 
Force in England, has 13 enemy planes to 
his credit—half as many as Eddie Rick- 
enbacker’s last war record-of 26 victories. 
He has made this miraculous record in 
a period of less than 4 months, his first 
victory having been scored on August 18, 


-when he shot down two Focke-Wulfs over 


Germany. 

Captain Mahurin has taken his place 
in the hall of fame alongside two other 
Fort Wayne flying heroes—Captain 
“Bud” Miller, veteran of the Doolittle raid 
on Tokyo, who was killed in action over 
north Africa; and Lt. Louis Curdes, ace 
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of the north African and Sicilian cam- 
paigns, reported missing in action over 
taly. 

' I am delighted to say that I have 
known this gallant young officer since he 
was a small boy. His father, Guy Mar- 
shall Mahurin, a well-known architect 
who died 2 year's ago, was a close friend 
and fellow Kiwanian, His devoted 
mother is a very charming and gracious 
lady, who is following his exploits from 
her home in Fort Wayne. I had the 
pleasure of visiting Mrs. Mahurin re- 
cently and it is needless to add that she 
is justly proud of her famous flying son 
who is one of America’s outstanding war 
heroes. On his last visit home, she re- 
ported, he told her, worriedly and boy- 
ishly: “Mom, I don’t think I could ever 
really shoot anyone.” Her reply was 
that he should not worry about it, but 
should do whatever it was necessary for 
him to do. 

America may well be proud of such 
mothers and such sons. They are our 
strength in this battle for the survival 
of America. Because of them, victory is 
within our grasp. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
I am including as part of my remarks an 
Associated Press dispatch from London, 
dated December 5, 1943: 

AMERICAN ACE BOOSTS SCORE—HOOSIER STATE 

FLIER CHALKS UP 13 VICTORIES 

Lonpon, December 65.—America’s leading 
fighter ace in the European theater, Capt. 
Walker M. Mahurin, of Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
half way toward Eddie Rickenbacker’s last 
war record of 26 victories after a slow start. 

The 25-year-old Thunderbolt pilot flew 28 
missions over Nazi Europe before he bagged 
his first enemy plane. 

Since that time he has shot down 12 more 
Jerries—half of them in 2 days’ hunting. 

The slow start wasn’t really Mahurin’s 
fault. Most of his early sorties were fighter 
weeps productive of little combat. Morale 
ebbed because “we felt we were contributing 
so little to the war,” he told a press con- 
ference. 

The former Purdue University student who 
flies The Spirit of Atlantic City, and his 
group finally were assigned to escort heavy 
bombers, and they have had plenty of action 
since. 

Mahurin twice has scored triples, and his 
bag includes seven twin-engined fighters and 
six single-engined aircraft. 

His Thunderbolt has been hit only once 
by German fighter bullets in 60 sorties. His 
squadron has accounted for 50 German 
planes shot down against the loss of 10 
planes, 

Holder of the Air Medal with three Oak 
Leaf Clusters, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
and the Silver Star, Mahurin is “anxious to 
get this war over, over here” to get a crack 
at the Japanese. 


CREATION OF COMMISSION TO SAVE THE 
JEWS OF EUROPE 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the establishment of an Ameri- 
can commission for the protection and 
Salvage of artistic and historic monu- 
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ments in Europe, under the chairman- 
ship of Justice Owen J. Roberts, was an- 
nounced today by the State Department. 
Recovery of art objects from Axis lead- 
ers who have appropriated them also is 
among the functions of the Commission. 

On November 9 House Resolution 352 
was presented to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Batpwin] and 
the worthy gentleman from California 
(Mr. Rocers], calling for the creation of 
a commission to save the Jews of Europe. 
That is 6 weeks ago, but as yet this reso- 
lution is not before the House. Now, I 
speak of the action of August 20 by the 
State Department in this connection only 
because I am confused and disturbed. It 
takes us no time at all to offer protection 
to art, and yet we deliberate for weeks in 
offering protection to human beings. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs lists 
among its members some of the ablest 
men with whom I have had the pleasure 
of serving. I know that their sympathy 
responds to the appeal of this pleading 
call for human justice. Yet why the de- 
lay? The chairman of the committee 
has publicly stated that he is in favor of 
this resolution. The President of the 
United States has said, “Our hearts are 
in the right place.” This House, I am 
confident, would pass this resolution with 
few, if any, dissenting votes, and I would 
like to call to the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee the statement of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
10,000 Jews are being murdered daily. 
In the light of this tragic situation I 
know the committee feels the immensity 
of its responsibility. The chairman 
should, and therefore his action in caus- 
ing this unnecessary delay is perplexing 
to me beyond all belief. 

We are approaching the Christmas 
season. I believe it would be a gesture 
in keeping with our most beautiful tra- 
ditions were we at this time to give the 
Jews of the world an assurance of our 
sympathy and our willingness to act in 
their behalf. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a report of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HrnsHaw] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


PACIFIC OUTLINE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the remarks I shall make here this after- 
noon, while critical, are not intended as 
personal criticism of anyone or any 
group, nor of any political party or ad- 
ministration. They are intended in the 
nature of a critique or objective criti- 
cism rather than subjective. 

I hope that my remarks will be ac- 
cepted in that spirit. In fact, I have 
subjected some of my own beliefs and 
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actions to criticism and admit my own 
errors. If others will join me in that per- 
haps we may get somewhere. 

Our country has important decisions 
to make in, I trust, the not distant fu- 
ture. It has seemed to me that if “what 
is past is prologue,” it might indeed prove 
profitable to “study the past.” The 
quotation’ you have observed graven in 
the granite of the Federal Archives 
Building. 

Therefore, within the limits of time 
available to me I have been studying the 
past in order to find out, if possible, just 
how we arrived at the position in which 
we find ourselves today, and to expose the 
facts to searching light so that perhaps 
we may be able to profit in the future by 
our mistakes of the past and do a better 
job for our country and for its future 
generations. 

WAR IN THE PACIFIC 

It is their purpose that Japan shall be 
stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since the begin- 
ning of the First World War in 1914 and that 
all the territories Japan has stolen frcm the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the 
Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic 
of China. Japan will also be expelled from 
all other territories which she has taken by 
violence and greed. 


Mr. Speaker, someone should have told 
Commodore Perry the old fable of Pan- 
dora’s box before he sailed to Dai Nihon 
that first time in 1853 and surely before 
his second visit in the next year. For on 
that fatal second trip when he pressed 
the Tokugawa Shogun to open Japan’s 
lid, there was loosed upon the world a 
new set of evil spirits that will be hard 
to herd back inside. They were 27,000,- 
000 then—now they are 100,000,000. 

The little people who theretofore had 
heard no evil, seen no evil, and spoken 
no evil outside their own little island pro- 
ceeded to learn a great deal of western 
evil and apparently thought it was smart 
and amusing; and they found it quite 
practical to adopt for their own unmoral 
purposes. 

We have admired the Japanese for 
their politeness but failed to wonder at it 
long enough to reason how they May 
have gotten that way. It comes to my 
mind now from memories of youthful, 
strictly unpleasant contacts with an in- 
famous Chicago Stockyards neighbor- 
hood gang called Ragan’s Colts that the 
members of that gang were exceedingly 
polite to each other and to the face of 
any other with whom they thought it un- 
wise to tangle. It was so because any 
slightest breach was expected to result in 
quick and brutal retaliation. Insults be- 
tween them, however slight, meant bare 
knuckles in the gym forthwith; and the 
others whom they respected to their 
faces were the Stockyards police, the goal 
of their manhood aspirations. 

The Japanese, according to their own 
history, were something like that before 
Perry pressed the Shogun—an island full 
of cutthroats who delicately preserved 
life by being very polite. They got in- 
grained into them the habit of being po- 
lite to all whom they feared or respected 
and remorselessly brutal to any they 
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might consider inferior. The carelessly 
impolite got weeded out by a vicious proc- 
ess of selection. Apparently they are as 
lacking in the spiritual quality of remorse 
as any case of dementia praecox. If 
there be a saving grace in other mortals 
may it not be the ability to be truly and 
deep-seatedly sorry. 

Upon dropping hands from ears, eyes, 
and mouth, the outside world was amaz- 
ing to these long self-isolated islanders. 
They saw their mother Asia just across 
the sea, sprawling with teeming, unor- 
ganized hundreds of millions, and as they 
gazed they watched the occidental na- 
tions on empire bent take deep slices of 
China’s riches. They saw deals made 
with intent to defraud China and they 
heard the guns of men-of-war back up 
the trumped up demands of the great 
powers of the Occident. To them it was 
a nice game—and right down their al- 
ley—so why wait? They commenced at 
once. 

Forty years after the Perry-Tokugawa 
shogun incident, Japan sank her sam- 
urai sword into China. That was 1894. 
The Great Powers told Japan to get out— 
and she did, but the sword had gone in 
rather easily and come out with the is- 
land of Formosa and the Pescadores, and 
right then Japan started doing an inside 
job on Korea. 

In 1898 the battle of Manila Bay set- 
tled the question of Spanish domination 
over uncounted thousands of islands of 
the Pacific. In the Treaty of Paris we 
took the 3,100 Philippine Islands and 


Guam, paying Spain a $20,000,000 in- 


demnity. Spain then offered to relin- 
quish the Carolines, the Marianas, and 
the Palau Islands and all the rest she 
claimed for $5,000,000 to Germany who 
claimed prior rights. Spain sold the lot 
to Germany. Our statesmen have need- 
ed a crystal ball on many an occasion, but 
that was one time when they needed it 
and there was no vision. Think how dif- 
ferent things could have been had our 
statesmen either not taken the Philip- 
pines at all, or been endowed with only a 
little foresight at that moment and had 
insisted on acquiring all the islands lying 
between the United States and the 
Philippines. How insignificant a part of 
the cost to regain those other islands is 
$5,000,000, to say nothing of the priceless 
sweat, blood, and tears. But Germany 
got those islands, bought them from 
Spain for a song, a song now so painful 
to our ears. They nicely rounded out 
her holdings of the Marshalls, the Solo- 
mons, and the Bismarck Archipelago. 
In the era of wild scramble for chunks 
of anything loose in Asia or the Pacific, 
Germany took the killing of a pair of 
missionaries in Shantung as a pretext 
for moving in and extorting from China 
a 99-year lease on Kiaochow Bay and 
exclusive rights to build railways and de- 
velop mines in Shantung Province. 
Russia had grabbed Port Arthur and 
the right to build what is now known 
as the Chinese Eastern Railway, from 
Harbin in Siberia to Port Arthur. 
France was “granted” a 99-year lease on 
Kwangchow Bay and railroad rights. 
Britain got the right to collect the cus- 
toms on the Yangtze Valley trade and 
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had long held Hong Kong and rights in 
other so-called treaty ports. 

The United States asked for nothing 
but the open door, and got it slightly ajar 
going and coming, 

But about that time the Chinese got 
very tired of it all-and the result was the 
Boxer’s Uprising. Their sole and pecu- 
liar idea seemed to be to expel all for- 
eigners from China. The foreigners re- 
sented the idea of being run out, and as 
the combined foreigners had better 
weapons and plenty of battleships, China 
was forced into abject submission and to 
agree to the infamous Boxer Protocol 
with its indemnities. The date was 
September 7, 1901. 

On February 8, 1904, Japanese assassin 
gunboats sneaked into Port Arthur and 
torpedoed the Russian Fleet in the night 
and ran out again. Had she guessed how 
thoroughly the job was to be accom- 
plished, Japan could have overwhelmed 
the entire besotted fleet and garrison in 
a few days, but the Russo-Japanese War 
dragged on until Teddy Roosevelt ar- 
ranged the Treaty of Portsmouth, signed 
September 5, 1905. Japan claimed 
everything in sight, but came out with a 
well-defined right to the “paramount 
interest” in Korea, the Russian leases, 
and most of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and the southern half—the good half—of 
Sakhalin Island. 

In 1905 Britain was busy elsewhere 
and entered into a secret treaty of 


mutual assistance with Japan to look 


after her—Britain’s—interests in Asia. 
Britain figured that Russia was done for 
10 years at least, and Germany was a ris- 
ing menace. Her fleet was needed in the 
North Sea and the Atlantic; Japan had 
been cooperative so why not ally herself 
with Japan to guard their several] inter- 
ests in Asia. 

From then on Japan was free to work 
methodically and undisturbed in Korea 
and Manchuria and to gnaw at the vitals 
of China. In 1910 she had gotten such 
a thorough strangle hold on Korea that 
she simply annexed Korea and called. it 
Chosen. Nobody seemed to care—that 
is, nobody but the Koreans and Chinese. 
In 1911, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance be- 
came a matter of formality. 

Then, lo and behold, the opportunity 
of a lifetime dropped into Japan’s lap. 
The European nations sprang at each 
other’s throats on July 31, 1914. That 
left Japan free, calmly and without much 
fuss, to gobble up all the German pos- 
sessions in the Orient. They included 
not only Kiaochow Bay and the inter- 
ests in Shantung Province of China but 
all of those German-held islands in the 
Pacific between the Philippines and Ha- 
waii and Australia. Japan thought over 
the situation very carefully before decid- 
ing which side of that war to take but 
finally she declared war on Germany 
August 23, 1914. She was soon in posses- 
sion of the Marianas, the Palaus, the 
Marshalls, the Solomons, and the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. The British an- 
nexed the Gilberts in 1915 as they had 
proclaimed a protectorate over them in 
1892, and the Japs were very busy in 
the neighborhood, 
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In 1915, while other great powers were 
fighting each other Japan perpetrated 
the infamous 21 demands upon a help- 
less China, and got away with some of 
them. 

Listen to Secretary Lansing’s report of 
his conference with the Japanese Ambas- 
sador on special mission, Viscount Ishii, 
held September 6, 1917, in Washington. 
This .matter appeared as a part of the 
remarks made by me December 2, 1943, 
as contained on page 10236 of the 
RECORD. 

The following are the words of our 
then Secretary of State, Robert Lansing: 

I asked the Ambassador whether he de- 
sired to discuss other questions than those 
immediately pertaining to the war, because 
if he so desired I was willing to do so—but 
I thought the supreme object of both Gov- 
ernments at the present moment should be 
the winning of the war and an understanding 
as to how we could cooperate to that end. 

He said that in view of the fact that he 
had come here and been so handsomely re- 
ceived by the American people, he thought 
it would be unfortunate not to consider some 
of the other questions, as we had to look for- 
ward to a time when the war would be over. 
He said in the first place he ought to inform 
me that when he returned to Japan from 
France, where he was Ambassador in 1915, he 
stopped in London and saw Sir Edward Grey. 
Japan at that time had taken Kiaochow and 
the German islands in the south Pacific. He 
said he told Sir Edward Grey it was the inten- 
tion of his Government to return Kiaochow 
to China, but that no government in Japan 
could stand if they did not retain some of 
the south sea islands as “souvenirs” of the 
war; that it had been a sacrifice for his Gov- 
ernment to enter the war, which they were 
not compelled to do under their treaty of 
alliance—that is according to the letter of the 
treaty—but he thought they were according 
to the spirit. He then went on to say that 
Sir Edward Grey had practically consented in 
the readjustment of territory after the war; 
that the German islands north of the Equator 
should be retained by Japan, while those 
south of the Equator should go to Great 
Britain. 


May I, at this point, suggest the read- 
ing of my entire address of December 2 
to those who were not on the floor? It 
contains much information in the nature 
of a preface to remarks which will follow 
here. 

The Treaty of Versailles was signed. 
Peace came again to the warring nations 
of Europe, but those ex-German islands 
of the broad Pacific—what disposition 
was made of them? Those islands lying 
north of the equator went to Japan and 
those lying south of the equator went to 
Britain as spoils of war, “souvenirs,” as 
Viscount Ishii playfully called them. 
The Japanese got a “mandate.” Where 
was the United States? Looking out the 
window, saying that we sought no terri- 
torial expansion and were not interested 
in any mandates—and we never once 
gave a thought to all those little poten- 
tial island fortresses out in the Pacific 
between Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Did I say we did not give them a 
thought? That is not wholly true as our 
Navy was thinking about them ruefully 
and insisted at least that Japan agree not 
to fortify any of them. In 1919 Japan 
had already been in possession of those 
islands for 5 years and she had very slow- 
ly, quietly, but firmly closed the door. It 
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stayed closed, for never since has anyone 
visited them, on record. They are is- 
lands of mystery among which wayward 
vessels disappeared, vanished from the 
sea. 

In 1919 our Navy Department, realiz- 
ing the tactical problem of defending 
ihe Philippines, drew up a set of plans 
for fortifying them and also building 
fortified or defended naval bases on Mid- 
way, Wake, and particularly the Island 
of Guam. At this point I desire to pre- 
sent certain testimony of Admiral Leahy 
before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs when that committee was con- 
sidering the naval authorization bill of 
1939: 

Mr. Drewry. In 1919, was there not some 
provision made for the development of a base 
at Guam? * 

Admiral LeaHy. The Navy Department at 
that time contemplated providing an efficient 
advance base at Guam and the plans were 
made to accomplish that. At the time of the 
so-called Washington Naval Treaty, when our 
naval superiority was given up for what ap- 
peared to this Government to be a good rea- 
son, the United States agreed in the treaty 
with the other signatory nations that islands 
in a certain area, which included the island 
of Guam, would not be fortified. Therefore, 
the plan to fortify Guam was given up. That 
treaty has now expired and is no longer in 
force, and we now have the right to make 
such improvements in our island possessions 
as we may consider necessary. 

Mr. Drewry. Other nations who were sig- 
natory to that treaty also agreed that they 
would not fortify their island possessions. 

Admiral Leany. That is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. Have their possessions been 
fortified by the other nations? 

Admiral Leany. My information is not suffi- 
ciently accurate to make reply to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Drewry. Is it possible for us to get 
that information? : 

Admiral Leany. It is not possible for us to 
get any information that we have not already 
received. 

Mr. Drewry. That is what I want to bring 
out, that we could now fortify if we wished 
to do so. We are not going to let other na- 
tions tell us what to do because other nations, 
we may think, have fortified, but we cannot 
get the information. If we are willing to give 
information from our standpoint, why cannot 
we get information from the standpoint of 
the other nation? Foreign nations are thor- 
oughly informed in regard to our activities in 
the matter of defensive preparation, but we 
are not informed as to theirs. 

Admiral Leany. We are not. 

Mr. Drewry. Is it because other nations 
do not let an American go on their islands to 
see how they are fortified? 

Admiral Leany. It is a fact that access to 
certain islands in the Pacific is denied to all 
foreign citizens by the nation which holds 
those islands. 


I shall refer to that hearing again, but 
in order that matters may be presented 
consecutively, I shall proceed in orderly 
Sequence of events. 

World War No. 1 had stimulated not 
only the building and equipping of huge 
armies over the world, but great navies as 
well. At the close of the war the Ameri- 
can naval construction program begun in 
1916 called for the construction of nearly 
800,000 tons of ships, and the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill for the year 1921 totaled 
$500,000,000—about 2 days’ war expendi- 
ture by today’s standards, but a seemingly 
Staggering sum in that day of new, freshly 
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signed peace with a League in process of 
formation. The United States and Brit- 
ain and Japan seemed to be involved in 
a race for supremacy in naval armament, 
just why no one seems to know, except 
that we wanted to finish what we had 
started and Britain was afraid to be out- 
done. 

So President Harding called the great 
powers of the world to Washington to 
talk things over. The five great powers, 
including, with ourselves, Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan; and four lesser 
powers, including China, having inter- 
ests in the Orient appeared. That con- 
ference, under the chairmanship of 
Charles Evans Hughes, resulted in 5 
treaties and 12 resolutions. 

One was the 10-year Four-Power Pa- 
cific Treaty between the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan, in 
which the signatories conveniently guar- 
anteed each other’s rights in their respec- 
tive Pacific insular possessions. This 
treaty likewise assisted in breaking the 
old alliance of 1905 and 1911 between 
Britain and Japan, of which I have al- 
ready spoken. 

Another, known as the Shantung 
Treaty, provided for the return to China 
of Japan’s ill-gotten rights in Shantung 
Province that had been taken from Ger- 
many in 1914 and officially given to Japan 
in the Versailles Treaty, in exchange for 
Japan’s signature to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations—see my address of 
September 27, 1943, ConcrEessIonaL REc- 
ORD, page 7830. 

Two other treaties known as the Nine- 
Power Pacts guaranteed the territorial 
integrity and administrative independ- 
ence of China and reiterated the princi- 
ple of the never-too-open door in China, 

The principal treaty was the 15-year 
Naval Arms Limitation treaty of 1922, es- 
tablishing. the infamous 5:5:3 ratio be- 
tween the capital fleets of the United 
States, Britain, and Japan. Britain saw 
that soon the battle fleet of the United 
States would outweigh the combined 
British and Japanese Fleets, and felt that 
her interests might be menaced thereby. 
But the spirit of the United States was 
for disarmament. Had not “the war to 
end all wars” been fought and won? 
Back to peace and normalcy was in the 
hearts of all Americans. 

In 1916 the United States had em- 
barked upon a large fleet program so 
that by 1921 our capital-ship fleet—old, 
new, and building totaled more than 
1,385,000 tons. Of this amount 618,000 
tons were still on the ways, many near- 
ing completion by December 1921. 

Great Britain had spent money on 
plans for 4 battleships of the Hood class, 
49,000 tons each, and had in service 
about 1,000,000 tons of ships, many of 
which were approaching the over-age 
point. 

Japan had a projected program she 
had not yet commenced, and 289,100 
tons on the ways in various stages up to 
completion, plus about 460,000 tons in 
service. 

Pursuant to the 15-year naval limita- 
tion treaty of 1922, the United States 
sank or otherwise destroyed 30, or 825,000 
tons of its ships, 600,000 tons of which 
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was in new ships; Britain didn’t build 
her 4 heavy battleships of the Hood class 
and destroyed 400,000 tons of ships, a 
number of which she was about to de- 
stroy, anyway, because of age; Japan 
didn’t start her projected program, de- 
stroyed 6 ships in various stages of in- 
completion, including 2 for which keels 
were not yet laid, and scrapped 160,000 
tons of old ships. 

As a result of this process we ended up 
with a fairly modern fleet, the British 
weeded out a lot of old ships from her 
fleet, and the Japanese had a small but 
new fleet, the oldest of which had been 
built in 1914. The ratio to start with, 
including ships in service and building, 
had been about 13:11:7. It ended up at 
5:5:3, with no limitations on cruisers or 
pocket battleships of under 10,000 tons. 

Japan held out for a higher ratio for 
herself for awhile, but finally offered to 
sign if we and Britain would agree not 
to fortify our insular possessions in the 
Pacific. Hence, the following was agreed 
to as article 19 of the treaty: 


ARTICLE XIX 


The United States, the British Empire, and 
Japan agree that the status quo at the time 
of the signing of the present treaty, with 
regard to fortifications and naval bases, shall 
be maintained in their respective territories 
and possessions specified hereunder: 

(1) The insular possessions which the 
United States now holds or may hereafter 
acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except (a) those 
adjacent to the coast of the United States, 
Alaska, and the Panama Canal Zone, not in- 
cluding the Aleutian Islands, and (b) the 
Hawaiian Islands; 

(2) Hong Kong and the insular possessions 
which the British Empire now holds or may 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, east 
of the meridian of 110° east longitude, ex- 
cept (a) those adjacent to the coast of Can- 
ada, (b) the Commonwealth of Australia and 
its territories, and (c) New Zealand; 

(3) The following insular territories and 
possessions of Japan in the Pacific Ocean, 
to wit: the Kurile Islands, the Bonin Islands, 
Amami-Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, For- 
mosa and the Pescadores, and any insular 
territories or possessions in the Pacific Ocean 
which Japan may hereafter acquire. 

The maintenance of the status quc under 
the foregoing provisions implies that no new 


_fortifications or naval bases shall be estab- 


lished in the territories and possessions speci- 
fied that no measures shall be taken to in- 
crease the existing naval facilities for the 
repair and maintenance of naval forces, and 
that no increase shall be made in the coast 
defenses of the territories and possessions 
above specified. This restriction, however, 
does not preclude such repair and replace- 
ment of worn-out weapons and equipment as 
is customary in naval and military establish- 
ments in time of peace. 


Remember the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance of 1905 providing for mutual as- 
sistance in the Pacific? Britain felt, of 
course, that if the United States would 
be willing to limit her fleet to equal size 
with the British Fleet and permit the 
strengthening of the Japanese Fleet, any 
menace from the colossus of the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be neutralized. 
The Japanese, after putting in their de- 
mand for a 10:10:7 ratio, just sat back 
and chuckled inwardly at the scene be- 
fore her—the two great western powers 
vying to limit each other’s fleet and 
sinking their own battleships. What 


feo, 
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could be sweeter? Japan played dead 
while Britain and the United States 
sparred. Would Japan trade the can- 
celation of her treaty of 1905 for the 
uncontested right to double the relative 
power of her own fleet? Oh, too happy, 
please; and that was the deal. We sank 
30 capital ships, including 15 beautiful 
new ships. Britain scrapped blueprints 
for battleships and Japan proceeded 
gleefully to double her strength. The 
Orient was handed over to the Japs in 
that deal without a shot being fired and 
the credulous Anglo-American world sat 
back satisfied and applauded their own 
thoughts. Only the officers of the 
United States Navy wept, for they, upon 
whose valiant lives would rest the de- 
fense of our country from the windward 
side, saw the truth. The Philippines 
were lost at that conference table and 
the Japanese position was advanced to 
our back door in Hawaii. 

All that those words in article 19 did 
was to cause our Navy sadly to pigeon- 
hole their 1919 plans to fortify the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Wake, and Midway, while 
the Japanese, smilingly agreeing likewise 
not to fortify her island possessions, most 
of which she had already agreed not to 
fortify in her mandate, calmly proceeded 
to close the door to them tighter and 
tighter until no ray of light was visible 
to the outside world—and those who en- 
tered did not return. 

Did I say that only our Navy wept? 
Alone? That is not wholly true either, 
for the British Dominions that fronted 
on the Pacific saw it too, and shuddered. 

From 1920 to 1926 the young Republic 
of China was in the throes of violent 
revolution, a struggle for power between 
the war lords of the north and south, 
while both sides were being goaded into 
anti-white, anti-foreign demonstrations 
by the insidious Bolsheviks. As had been 
customary in the past, each new outrage 
against the handful of Marine Corps pro- 
tected missionaries and international 
businessmen brought new demands for | 
punitive expeditions, indemnities, and 
satisfaction while the great powers hung 
on, leechlike, to their holdings. Japan 
sat back and watched and waited, mean- 
time further debauching Chinese official- 
dom and inching in with tourists, sales- 
men, and settlers. Chiang Kai-shek 
came to the top—China’s man of destiny. 

The United States found its own stock 
market a pleasurable fountainhead of 
fabulous paper riches in those days and 
was too engrossed in this new toy balloon 
to look beyond its shores. In 1929 the 
new toy blew up in our faces. 

Then 1931 came along—9 years had | 
elapsed since the Washington Confer- 
ence. Japanese tourists and settlers had 
prepared the way in Manchuria just as: 
they had done in Korea 25 years earlier, 
It was now time for the Japanese mili- 
tary to do its stuff. They moved in to 
pacify Manchuria. Our Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, formally pro- 
tested and desired to call together the 
signatories to that Nine Power Pact of 
1822 who had so solemnly guaranteed the 
integrity of China, but the British were 
coy and urged that the matter be re- 
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ferred to the League of Nations for 
investigation. The Japanese withdrew 
then from the League, we lost much face, 
and the report of the Lyton commission 
was just another report. Japan got 
coal and iron and slave labor in Man- 
churia. 

In 1932 the 10-year naval building ban 
expired. The London Conference met 
to discuss its renewal but it was not re- 
newed by the Japanese because Japan, 
having built her treaty-doubled fleet 
did not need to worry any more about the 
United States Fleet, as it had aged and 
deteriorated badly for lack of popular 
support. Britain’s Fleet was up to 
strength and astride the world’s western 
sea lanes. Commerce would goon. But 
she did decide it might be wise to do a 
little fortifying at Singapore. 

When that treaty expired, our agree- 
ment not to fortify our own islands also 
expired. The Japanese, having walked 
out of the League of Nations, felt that 
her agreement. not to fortify her Pacific 
islands under the terms of the mandate 
of the League was no longer binding, and 
the ultimate expiration of the naval 
limitation treaty which would occur in 
1936 was final. From then on it was a 
race against time for the Japanese; a 
race against the time when we might 
awaken to what was going on. We did 
not awaken, howcver, until that morning 
that will live in infamy, December 7, 
1941. AndIam not so sure that we have 
wiped the smoke from our eyes yet. 


1931-41: THE FATEFUL DECADE 


“The Fateful Decade” is the title to 
chapter I on page 1 of that fulsome vol- 
ume of comment and documents pub- 
lished recently by our Department of 
State, entitled “Peace and War.” From 
this point on in my address each quota- 
tion I shall use is taken verbatim from 
its pages, unless otherwise specifically 
noted. I only wish that I might include 
the entire 874 pages of that book as a 
part of my remarks for every page is 
pertinent. 

Eight years of pedagogy on a high 
moral plane succeeded by 12 years of 
normalcy and business as usual was in 
turn succeeded by an interminable era 
of social planning and professional 
proselyting commencing in 1933. We 
have experienced 30 years of unreality, 
wafted back and forth from extreme to 
extreme. When will we become mature 
as a nation? 

The keynote of our voice in the 
fateful decade was struck in Washington, 
December 28, 1933, when the President 
said in the course of his address: 


In the wider world field a chain of events 
has led, of late, away from rather than toward 
the ultimate objectives of Woodrow Wilson. 

The superficial observer charges this failure 
to the growth of the spirit of nationalism. 
But in so doing he suggests a nationalism of 
that kind supported by the overwhelming 


masses of the people themselves in each‘ 


nation. 

I challenge that description of the world 
population today. 

The blame for the danger to world peace 
lies not in the world population but in the 
political leaders of that population. 
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The imagination of the masses of world 


population was stirred, as never before, by 


President Wilson’s gallant appeal to them— 
to those masses—to banish future war. His 
appeal meant little to the imagination or the 
hearts of a large number of the s0-calleq 
statesmen who gathered in Paris to assemble 
a treaty of so-called peace in 1919. I saw 
that with my own eyes and heard that with 
my own ears. Political profit, personal pres- 
tige, national aggrandizement attended the 
birth of the League of Nations, and handi- 
capped it from its infancy by seeking their 
own profit and their own safety first. 

Nevertheless, through the League directly, 
or through its guiding motives indirectly, the 
states of the world have groped forward to 
find something better than the old way of 
composing their differences, 

The League has provided a common meet- 
ing place; it has provided machinery which 
serves for international discussion; and in 
very many practical instances it has helped 
labor and health and commerce and educa- 
tion and, last, but not least, the actual settle- 
ment of many disputes great and small among 
nations great and small. 

Today the United States is cooperating 
openly in the fuller utilization of the League 
of Nations machinery than ever before. 

I believe that I express the views of my 
countrymen when I state that the old poli- 
cies, alliances, combinations, and balances of 
power have proved themselves inadequate for 
the preservation of world peace. The League 
of Nations, encouraging as it does the exten- 
sion of nonaggression pacts, of reduction of 
armament agreements, is a prop in the world 
peace structure . 

We are not members and we do not con- 
template membership. 

~ ~ * 7 * 

It is but an extension of the challenge of 
Woodrow Wilson for us to propose in this 
newer generation that from now on war by 
government shall be changed to peace by 
peoples. 


Unfortunately not many Japanese 
speak English and very few Americans 
speak Japanese, or any other language 
than English. To proselytize, one must 
have the intelligent and not unwilling 
ear of the neophyte peoples. Those 
words fell on politely deaf ears. 

In 1934 the Philippine Independence 
Act was passed and signed by President 
Roosevelt, giving the Filipinos their full 
independence as of July 4, 1946. The 
Philippine Legislature accepted with mis- 
givings. 

In 1934 our observers reported the 
probable existence of a secret alliance be- 
tween Japan and Germany. The State 
Department editorializes as follows: 


REPORTED GERMAN-JAPANESE ENTENTE 


Throughout this period indications were 
received by this Government from various 
sources that Germany and Japan were draw- 
ing together in closer relations. The two 
countries were in similar situations in that 
each had left the League of Nations and each 
was already engaged in preparing militarily 
and otherwise a program of national expan- 
sion. In May 1934 the United State Military 
Attaché in Berlin, Lieutenant Colonel Wuest, 
reported that evidence was accumulating 


' which tended “to show the existence of un- 


usually close and friendly relations between 
Germany and Japan even to the extent of a 
possible secret alliance.” This report stated 
further that these friendly relations between 
the two countries were dependent entirely 
upon self-interest; that the Germans usually 
expressed themselves to the effect that “we 
are encouraging close and friendly relations 
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with Japan because it is to our advantage to 
do so but we must never forget that we are 
white people and they are not.” 

Shortly thereafter, United States Consul 
Goist at Berlin reported to the Department of 
State that the German Government was bent 
on recovering Germany's military prestige 
and then seeing what could be obtained from 
the rest of the world. He said that German 
rearmament was concentrated upon power in 
the air and motorization of attacking forces; 
that the young Nazis were enthusiastic with 
regard to military prospects; that they spoke 
of gas war, bacteriological war, and the use 
of death-dealing rays; that they boasted that 
airplanes would not pass the German fron- 
tiers; and that they had fantastic ideas about 
Germany’s invincibility in “the next war.” 

Mr. Geist emphasized that the youth of 
Germany were being inculcated with an un- 
precedented, conscious, and deliberate love 
of militarism; that one of the amazing things 
of modern history was that the government 
of a great power should definitely teach chil- 
dren to cherish ideas of valor, heroism, and 
self-sacrifice, ““unrelieved by any of the vir- 
tues which modern civilization has come to 
place above brute force.” The Consul said 
that war might not be imminent but it was 
difficult to foresee “how the bellicose spirit 
here can be restrained and directed into per- 
manent channels of peace toward the end of 
this present decade.” 


That report was from Europe. Now, 
let us see what came from the Orient. 
Ambassador Grew is no neophyte in our 
Diplomatic Service. He was first secre- 
tary to Ambassador “Jimmy” Gerard at 
Berlin in 1914, As a 20-year-old college 
sophomore on vacation, I worked as a 
volunteer clerk under him at the Em- 
bassy in Berlin when war broke loose that 
summer. I quote further editorialized 
comment: 


A comprehensive appraisal of the situation 
in Japan was sent to the Secretary of State 
by Ambassador Grew in a despatch of Decem- 
ber 27, 1984. The Ambassador reported that 
things were being constantly said and writ- 
ten in Japan to the effect that Japan’s destiny 
was to subjugate and rule the world. He said 
that the aim of certain elements in the Army 
and Navy, the patriotic societies, and the in- 
tense nationalists throughout the country 
was “to obtain trade control and eventually 
predominate political influence in China, the 
Philippines, the Straits Settlements, Siam 
and the Dutch East Indies, the Maritime 
Provinces and Vladivostok, one step at a 
time, as in Korea and Manchuria, pausing 
intermittently to consolidate and then con- 
tinuing as soon as the intervening obstacles 
can be overcome by diplomacy or force.” 
With such dreams of empire cherished in 
Japan, and with a Japanese Army and Navy 
capable of “taking the bit in their own teeth 
and running away with it,” we would be 
“reprehensibly somnolent,” Ambassador Grew 
warned, if we were to trust to the security of 
treaty’ restraints or international comity to 
safeguard our own interests. 

Continuing, the Ambassador said that there 
was a “swashbuckling temper” in the country, 
largely developed by military propaganda, 
which could lead Japan during the next few 
years to any extreme unless the saner minds 
in the Government were able to cope with 
it and to restrain the country from national 
suicide. He referred to the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the Japanese people which, he 
said, arose out of a marked inferiority com- 
plex manifested “in the garb of an equally 
marked superiority complex, with all its at- 
tendant bluster, chauvinism, xenophobia, 
and organized national propaganda.” He 
characterized as “thoroughly mistaken” the 
idea that a great body of liberal thought lying 





just beneath the surface 1931 would be 
sufficiently strong to emerge and, with a little 
foreign encouragement, assume control. The 
liberal thought was there, he stated, but it 
was inarticulate and largely impotent and 
probably would remain so for some time to 
come. 

The Ambassador said that unless we were 
prepared to subscribe to the “Pax Japonica” 
in the Far East, we should rapidly build up 
our Navy to treaty strength, and when the 
Washington Naval Treaty expired we should 
continue “regardless of cost” to maintain the 
existing naval ratios with Japan; that Japan’s 
naval policy had been formulated on a prem- 
ise that the United States would never build 
up to treaty strength. He reported that al- 
most half of the Japanese national budget 
for 1935-36 was for the Army and Navy. 

Finally, the Ambassador declared, it would 
be “criminally short-sighted” to discard from 
calculations the possibility of eventual war 
with Japan; the best possible way. to avoid it 
would be adequate preparation, as “prepared- 
ness is a cold fact which even the chauvinists, 
the military, the patriots, and the ultra- 
nationalists in Japan, for all their bluster 
concerning ‘provocative measures’ in the 
United States, can grasp and understand.” 


On December 29, 1934, upon the fail- 
ure of the London Conference, Japan 
gave official notice of intention to termi- 
nate the Washington Naval Treaty of 
1922. In commenting on that event our 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull said in 
conclusion: 

The question presented when the Wash- 
ington treaties were negotiated, and which 
prompted each delegation to the signing and 
each country to the ratifying of those trea- 
ties, was that of promoting peace through 
disarmament and cooperative effort along 
certain defined lines. The objectives then 
and there envisaged are still fundamental 
among the objectives of the foreign policy 
of the United States. To this high purpose 
the people of this country, in a spirit of sin- 
cere friendship toward alJl other peoples, will 
continue unswervingly to devote their own 
efforts, and earnestly invoke like efforts on 
the part of others. 


He thereby accepted as the policy for 
this administration the policy of the 
Harding administration concerning dis- 
armament and cooperation for world 
peace. As quoted previously in my re- 
marks, President Roosevelt had side- 
swiped the League of Nations by saying 
that we were not members and did not 
contemplate membership. At this point, 
Secretary Hull adopted the Harding- 
Hughes principle of disarmament. 
What was past was indeed prologue. 

It is important to present at this point 
the full text of a thoroughly statesman- 
like letter from Ambassador Grew to 
Secretary Hull written 2 days before the 
Secretary announced Japan’s notice of 
intention to terminate the Washington 
Naval Treaty. The document is as fol- 
lows: 


The Ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the 
Secretary of State 


Toxyo, December 27, 1934. 
[Received January 16, 1935.] 
Str: Now that the London Naval Conversa- 
tions have terminated, I should like to con- 
vey to the Department various thoughts in 
this general connection to which the De- 
partment may desire to give consideration if 
and when the conversations are rénewed or 
@ naval conference convoked. I shall be 
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contributing little that is new, for most of the 
facts and opinions set forth herein have al- 
ready been brought to the Department’s at- 
tention in previous reports. Furthermore, 
the attitude, policy and action of our delega- 
tion in London, as directed by the Govern- 
ment and as revealed in the various sum- 
maries of developments telegraphed to this 
Embassy on October 25 and 31, November 22 
and December 10, and in certain press re- 
ports, have indicated a sound comprehension 
of the situation in the Far East as it exists 
today. The firm stand of our Government 
and delegation to maintain the present naval 
ratios intact in the face of Japanese intransi- 
geance, as well as their decision that the ac- 
tion of the Japanese Government in denounc- 
ing the Washington Naval Treaty automati- 
cally created a new situation in which the 
conversations must be suspended sine die, 
leaving the Japanese to return home empty 
handed, were especially gratifying to those 
of us who have watched the developments in 
London from this angle. The purpose of this 
despatch is therefore mainly to summarize 
and to place my views in concise form on 
record for the future. 

The thought which is uppermost in my 
mind is that the United States is faced, and 
will be faced in future, with two main 
alternatives. One is to be prepared to with- 
draw from the Far East, gracefully and gradu- 
ally perhaps, but not the less effectively in 
the long run, permitting our treaty rights to 
be nullified, the Open Door to be closed, our 
vested economic interests to be dissolved and 
our commerce to operate unprotected. There 
are those who advocate this course, and who 
have advocated it to me personally, on the 
ground that any other policy will entail the 
risk of eventual war with Japan. * * * 
In their opinion, “the game is not worth the 
candle” because the United States can con- 
tinue to subsist comfortably even after re- 
linquishing its varied interests in the Far 
East, thereby eliminating the risk of future 
war. 

The other main alternative is to insist, and 
to continue to insist, not aggressively yet not 
the less firmly, on the maintenance of cur 
legitimate rights and interests in this part 
of the world and, so far as practicable, to sup- 
port the normal development of those inter- 
ests constructively and progressively. 

There has already been abundant indica- 
tion that the present Administration in 
Washington proposes to follow the second 
of these alternatives. For purposes of dis- 
cussion we may therefore, I assume, discard 
the hypothesis of withdrawal and examine the 
future outlook with the assurance that our 
Government has not the slightest intention 
of relinquishing the legitimate rights, vested 
interests, non-discriminatory privileges for 
equal opportunity and healthful commercial 
development of the United States in the Far 
East. 

In following this second and logical course, 
there should be and need be nothing incon- 
sistent, so far as our own attitude is con- 
cerned, with the policy of the good neighbor. 
The determination to support and protect 
our legitimate interests in the Far East can 
and shou!'d be carried out in a way which, 
while sacrificing no point of principle, will 
aim to restrict to a minimum the friction be- 
tween the United States and Japan inevitably 
arising from time to time as a result of that 
determination. 

The administration of that policy from day 
to day becomes a matter of diplomacy, some- 
times delicate, always important, for much 
depends on the method and manner of ap- 
proach to the various problems with which 
we have been, are, and will continue to be 
faced. With the ultra-sensitiveness of the 
Japanese, arising out of a marked inferiority 
complex which manifests itself in the garb 
of an equally marked superiority complex, 
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with all ite attendant bluster, chauvinism, 
xenophobia and organized national propa- 
ganda, the method and maanner of dealing 
with current controversies assume a signifi- 
cance and importance often out of all pro- 
portion to the nature of the controversy. 
That the Department fully appreciates this 
aact has been amply demonstrated by the in- 
structions issued to this Embassy-since the 
present Administration took office, and it 
has been our endeavor to carry out those in- 
structions, or to act on our own initiative 
when such action was called for, with the 
foregoing considerations constantly in view. 

‘But behind our day to day diplomacy lies 
a factor of prime importance, namely na- 
tional support, demonstrated and reinforced 
by national preparedness. I believe that a 
fundamental element of that preparedness 
should be the maintenance of the present 
naval ratios in principle and the eventual 
achievement and maintenance of those 
ratios, so far as they apply to Japan, in fact. 
With such a background, and only with such 
a background, can we pursue our dimplomacy 
with any cofidence that our representations 
will be listened to or that they will lead to 
favorable results. Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, was recently reported in the press as 
saying: “Armies and navies, in being ef- 
ficient, give weight to the peaceful words of 
statesmen, but a feverish effort to create 
them when once a crisis is imminent simply 
provokes attack.”” We need thorough pre- 
paredness not in the interests of war but of 
peace. 

It is difficult for those who do not live in 
Japan to appraise the present temper of the 
country. An American Senator, according 
to reports, has recently recommended that 
we should accord parity to Japan in order to 
avoid future war. Whatever the Senator’s 
views may be concerning the general policy 
that we should follow in the Far East, he 
probably does not realize what harm that 
sort of public statement does in strengthen- 
ing the Japanese stand and in reinforcing 
the aggressive ambitions of the expansion- 
ists. The Japanese press of Course picks 
out such statements by prominent Ameri- 
cans and publishes them far and wide, thus 
confirming the general belief in Japan that 
the pacifist element in the United States is 
preponderantly strong and in the last analy- 
sis will control the policy and action of our 
Government. Under such circumstances 
there is a general tendency to characterize 
our diplomatic representations as bluff and 
to believe that they can safely be disregarded 
without fear of implementation. It would 
be helpful if those who share the Senator’s 
views could hear and read some of the things 
that are constantly being said and written in 
Japan, to the effect that Japan’s destiny is 
to subjugate and rule the world (sic), and 
could realize the expansionist ambitions 
wich lie not far from the surface in the 
minds of certain elements in the Army and 
Navy, the patriotic societies and the intense 
nationalists throughout the country. Their 
aim is to obtain trade control and eventually 
predominant political influence in China, the 
Philippines, the Straits Settlements, Siam, 
and the Dutch East Indies, the Maritime 
Provinces, and Vladivostok, one step at a 
time, as in Korea and Manchuria, pausing 
intermittently to consolidate and then con- 
tinuing as soon as the intervening obstacles 
can be overcome by diplomacy or force. With 
such dreams of empire cherished by many, 
and with an army and navy capable of taking 
the bit in their own teeth and running away 
with it regardless of the restraining influence 
of the saner heads of the Government in 
Tokyo (a risk which unquestionably exists 
and of which we have already had ample 
evidence in the Manchurian affair), we would 
be reprehensibly somnolent if we were to 
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trust to the security of treaty restraints or 
international comity to safeguard our own 
interests or, indeed, our own property. 

I may refer here to my despatch No. 608 
of December 12, 1933, a re-reading of which 
is respectfully invited because it applies di- 
rectly to the present situation. That des- 
patch reported a confidential conversation 
with the Netherlands Minister, General 
Pabst, a shrewd and rational colleague with 
long experience in Japan, in which the Min- 
ister said that in his opinion the Japanese 
Navy, imbued as it is with patriotic and 
chauvinistic fervor and with a desire to 
emulate the deeds of the army in order not 
to lose caste with the public, would be per- 
fectly capable of descending upon and oc- 
cupying Giaam at a moment of crisis or, 
indeed, at any other moment, regardless of 
the ulterior consequences. I do not think 
that such an insane step is likely, yet the 
action of the army in Manchuria, judged 
from the point of view of treaty rights and 
international comity, might also have been 
judged as insensate. The important fact 
is that under present circumstances, and 
indeed under circumstances which may con- 
tinue in future (although the pendulum 
of chauvinism throughout Japanese his- 
tory has swung to and fro in periodic cycles 
of intensity and temporary relaxation) the 
armed forces of the country are perfectly 
capable of over-riding the restraining con- 
trol of the Government and of committing 
what might well amount to national “hara- 
kiri” in a mistaken conception of patriotism. 

When Japanese speak of Japan’s being the 
“stabilizing factor’ and the “guardian of 
peace” of East Asia, what they have in mind 
is a Pax Japonica with eventual complete 
commercial control, and, in the minds of 
some, eventual complete political control of 
East Asia. While Ambassador Saito may 
have been misquoted in a recent issue of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin as saying that Japan 
will be prepared to fight to maintain that 
conception of peace, nevertheless that is pre- 
cisely what is in the minds of many Jap- 
anese today. There is a swashbuckling tem- 
per in the country, largely developed by 
military propaganda, which can lead Japan 
during the next few years, or in the next few 
generations, to any extremes unless the saner 
minds in the Government prove able to cope 
with it and to restrain the country from 
national suicide. 

The efficacy of such restraint is always 
problematical. Plots against the Govern- 
ment are constantly being hatched. We 
hear, for instance, that a number of young 
officers of the Third Infantry Regiment and 
students from the Military Academy in 
Tokyo were found on November 22 to have 
planned to assassinate various high members 
of the Government, including Count Makino, 
and that students of the Military Academy 
were confined to the school area for a few 
days after the discovery of that plot, which 
had for its object the placing in effect at once 
of the provisions of the now celebrated 
“army pamphlet” (see despatch No. 1031 of 
November 1, 1934). A similar alleged plot 
to attack the politicians at the opening of 
the extraordinary session of the Diet—an- 
other May 15 incident—is also said to have 
been discovered and nipped in the bud. Such 
plots aim to form a military dictatorship. 
It is of course impossible to substantiate 
these rumors, but they are much talked 
about and it is unlikely that so much smoke 
would materialize without some fire. I wish 
that more Americans could come out here 


and live here and gradually come to sense’ 


the real potential risks and dangers of the 
situation instead of speaking and writing 
academically on a subject which they know 
nothing whatever about, thereby contribut- 
ing ammunition to the Japanese military 
and extremists who are stronger than they 
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have been for many a day. The idea that a 
great body of liberal thought lying just be. 
neath the surface since 1931 would be suffi- 
ciently strong to emerge and assume con.- 
trol with a little foreign encouragement is 
thoroughly mistaken. The liberal thought is 
there, but it is inarticulate and largely im- 
potent, and in all probability will remain so 
for some time to come. 

At this point I should like to make the 
following observation, From reading this 
despatch, and perhaps from other reports 
periodically submitted by the Embassy, one 
might readily get the impression that we are 
developing something of an “anti-Japanese” 
complex. This is not the case. One can 
dislike and disagree with certain members 
of a family without necessarily feeling hos- 
tility to the family itself. For me there are 
no finer people in the world than the type of 
Japanese exemplified by such men as 
* * * and a host of others. I am rather 
inclined toplace * * * inthe same gen- 
eral category; if he could have his way un- 
hampered by the military I believe that he 
would steer the country into safer and saner 
channels. One of these friends once sadiy 
remarked to us: “We Japanese are always 
putting our worst foot foremost, and we are 
too proud to explain ourselves.” This is 
profoundly true. Theirs has been and is a 
“bungling diplomacy”. They habitually play 
their cards badly. Amau’s statement of 
April 17 was a case in point. The declaration 
of the oil monopoly in Manchuria at this 
particular juncture, thereby tending to drive 
Great Britain into the other camp at a mo- 
ment when closer Anglo-Japanese coopera- 
tion was very much in view, was another. 
While it is true that the military and the 
extremists are primarily responsible for the 
“bungling diplomacy” of Japan, the Japanese 
as a race tend to be inarticulate, more at 
home in action than with words. The re- 
cent negotiations in Batavia amply illus- 
trated the fact that Japanese diplomats, well 
removed from home influences and at liberty 
to choose their own method and manner of 
approach, are peculiarly insensitive to the 
unhappy effects of arbitrary pronouncements. 
They have learned little from the sad experi- 
ence of Hanihara. But the military and the 
extremists know little and care little about 
Japan’s relations with other countries, and 
it is the desire of people like Shiratori, Amau 
and other Government officials to enhance 
their own prestige at home and to safeguard 
their future careers by standing in well with 
the military that brings about much of the 
trouble. Perhaps we should be grateful that 
they so often give their hand away in ad- 
vance, 

But all this does not make us less sym- 
pathetic to the better elements in Japanese 
life or in any sense “anti-Japanese.” Japan 
is a country of paradoxes and extremes, of 
great wisdom and of great stupidity, an apt 
illustration of which may be found in con- 
nection with the naval conversations; while 
the naval authorities and the press have been 
stoutly maintaining that Japan cannot ade- 
quately defend her shores with less than 
parity, the press and the public, in articles, 
speeches and interviews, have at the same 
time been valiantly boasting that the Jap- 
anese Navy is today stronger than the Amer- 
ican Navy and could easily defeat us in case 
of war. In such an atmosphere it is difficult, 
very difficult, for a foreigner to keep a de- 
tached and balanced point of view. We in 


_ the Embassy are making that effort, I hope 


with success, and in the meantime about all 
we can do is to keep the boat fram rocking 
dangerously. Constructive work is at pres- 
ent impossible. Our efforts are concentrated 
on the thwarting of destructive influences. 
Having placed the foregoing considera- 
tions on record, I have less hesitation in 
reiterating and emphasizing with all con- 
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yiction the potential dangers of the situa- 
tion and the prime importance of American 
national preparedness to meet it. As a na- 
tion we have taken the lead in international 
efforts towards the restriction and reduction 
of armaments. We have had hopes that the 
movement would be progressive, but the 
condition of world affairs as they have de- 
veloped during the past twelve years since the 
Washington Conference has not afforded 
fruitful ground for such progress. Unless 
we are prepared to subscribe to a “Pax 
Japonica” in the Far East, with all that this 
movement, as conceived and interpreted by 
Japan, is bound to entail, we should rapidly 
build up our Navy to treaty strength, and if 
and when the Washington Naval Treaty ex- 
pires we should continue to maintain the 
present ratio with Japan regardless of cost, 
a peace-time insurance both to cover and 
to reduce the risk of war. In the meantime 
every proper step should be taken to avoid 
or to offset the belligerent utterances of 
jingoes no less than the defeatist statements 
of pacifists in the United States, many of 
which find their way into the Japanese press, 
because the utterances of the former tend to 
enflame public sentiment against our coun- 
try, while the statements of the latter convey 
an impression of American weakness, irreso- 
lution and bluff. 

My own opinion, although it can be but 
guesswork, is that Japan will under no cir- 
cumstances invite a race in naval arma- 
ments, and that having found our position 
on the rattos to be adamant, further propo- 
sitions will be forthcoming within the next 
two years before the Washington Treaty ex- 
pires, or before our present building program 
is fully completed. When the United States 
has actually completed its naval building 
program to treaty limits, then, it is believed, 
and probably not before then, Japan will 
realize that we are in earnest and will seek a 
compromise. We believe that Japan’s naval 
policy has been formulated on the premise 
that the United States would never build up 
to treaty strength, a premise which has been 
strengthened in the past by the naval policy 
of the past two Administrations, by the ap- 
parent strength of the pacifist element in 
the United States, and more recently by the 
effects of the depression. 

While it is true that Japan, by sedulously 
forming and stimulating public opinion to 
demand parity with the United States in 
principle if not in fact, has burned her bridges 
behind her, nevertheless the Japanese leaders 
are past-masters at remoulding public opin- 
ion in the country by skillful propaganda to 
suit new conditions. Once convinced that 
parity is impossible, it is difficult to believe 
that she will allow matters to come to a point 
where competitive building becomes unavoid- 
able. With a national budget for 1935-1936 
totalling 2,193,414,289 yen, of which about 
47°> is for the Army and Navy, and with an 
estimated national debt in 1936 of 9,880,000,- 
000 yen, nearly equal to the Cabinet Bureau 
of Statistics estimate of the national income 
for 1930, namely 10,635,000,000 yen; with her 
vast outlay in Manchuria, her already heavily 
taxed population and the crying need of 
large sections of her people for relief funds, 
it is difficult to see how Japan could afford 
to embark upon a program of maintaining 
a parity with the United States and Great 

ritain, 

Having registered our position firmly and 
unequivocally, we can now afford to await the 
next move on the part of Japan. I believe 
that it will come, 

So far as we can evaluate here the proceed- 
ings of the recent preliminary naval conversa- 
tions in London, I am of the opinion that the 
most important and the most valuable result 
issuing therefrom has been the apparent 
tendency towards closer Anglo-American co- 
/peration in the Far East. If we can count 
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in future—again as a direct result of Japan’s 
“bungling diplomacy’—on a solid and united 
front between the United States and Great 
Britain in meeting Japan's flaunting of treaty 
rights and her unrestrained ambitions to con- 
trol East Asia, the future may well assume a 
brighter aspect for all of us. 

Theodore Roosevelt enunciated the policy 
“Speak softly but carry a big stick”. If our 
diplomacy in the Far East is to achieve favor- 
able results, and if we are to reduce the risk 
of an eventual war with Japan to a minimum, 
that is the only way to proceed. Such a war 
may be unthinkable, and so it is, but the 
spectre of it is always present and will be 
present for some time to come. It would be 
criminally short-sighted to discard it from our 
calculation, and the best possible way to avoid 
it is to be adequately prepared, for prepared- 
ness is a cold fact which even the chauvinists, 
the military, the patriots and the ultra-na- 
tionalists in Japan, for all their bluster con- 
cerning “provocative measures” in the United 
States, can grasp and understand. The Soviet 
Ambassador recently told me that a promi- 
nent Japanese had said to him that the most 
important factor in avoiding a Japanese at- 
tack on the Maritime Provinces was the in- 
tensive Soviet military preparations in Siberia 
and Viadivostok. I believe this to be true, 
and again, and yet again, I urge that our 
own country be adequately prepared to meet 
all eventualities in the Far East. 

The Counselor, the Naval Attaché and the 
Military Attaché of this Embassy, having 
separately read this despatch, have expressed 
to me their full concurrence with its contents 
both in essence and detail. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH C. GREW. 


Did our Government follow Ambas- 
sador Grew’s advice or even give it more 
than a passing pained glance? No; it 
was almost completely ignored. We con- 
tinued raking leaves instead of building 
fortifications, paying farmers to destroy 
their pigs and cattle, paying people not 
to work instead of paying the unemployed 
to make guns and ammunition. Pacifism 
and world peace without work was the 
watchword. Meanwhile the whirlwind 
gathered and the saber-toothed tiger 
crouched to spring from the heart of the 
storm. 

There is one bright spot in this dismal 
picture, and that spot shines upon a 
Member of this House and upon the com- 
mittee of which he is still chairman. I 
refer to none other than our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable Car. 
Vinson of Georgia, Chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. During 
1934, under his able personal sponsor- 
ship and leadership there was passed the 
Vinson Naval Authorization Act, which 
authorized the construction of ships up 
to the limits of the Washington and Lon- 
don naval treaties. If any man in our 
country is deserving of the high tributes 
paid to a patriot, it is Cart Vinson. His 
comprehension in these matters has been 
so far ahead of not only the adminis- 
tration, but, at times, of the Navy itself, 
that he deserves every honor a grateful 
country can bestow upon him. 

But it was not until 1937 that the 
keels were laid for two new battleships— 
the first laid since 1920. Much credit has 
been taken by this administration for 
foresight in this matter, but most of the 
credit is due to Cart Vinson and his 
colleagues on the committee. 
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It would be repetitious to recount the 
many messages of warning from our dip- 
lomatic and military observers in all 
parts of the globe—telling of impending 
war. They are amply spread in that vol- 
ume, Peace and War, from which I 
have been quoting. What did our Gov- 
ernment do about it? Almost nothing— 
sometimes, worse than nothing. 

In 1933 Secretary Hull requested the 
Congress to enact legislation authorizing 
the application of arms embargoes under 
certain conditions and “to the sole end 
of maintaining the peace of the world.” 
The legislation was not enacted. 

By 1935 public support had been built 
up for the arms-embargo principle and 
neutrality legislation, so the Neutrality 
Act of 1935 was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President August 31, 1935: 


Because— 


Said Mr. Roosevelt— 
it was intended as an expression of the 
fixed desire of the Government and the 
people of the United States to avoid any 
action which might involve us in war. 


But the President hedged by admitting 
that the inflexible embargo provision 
“might drag us into war instead of keep- 
ing us out.” If he understood the dan- 
ger, why did he not veto it then? He 
controlled that Congress absolutely. 

Two months later, on October 3, 1935, 
Italian forces invaded Ethiopia. The 
Neutrality Act with embargoes were in- 
voked 2 days afterward. In his accom- 
panying statement the President said 
that: 


The major policy of the United States 
was to keep from becoming involved in war. 


Addis Ababa fell on May 5, 1936, and 
on June 12, 1936, the United States ter- 
minated its application of the Neutrality 
Act to that act of rape. 

That precedent served as a notice and 
guaranty to Hitler and Tojo that they 
could proceed about their bloody busi- 
ness at will without risk of our entering 
the field to stop them. We were no 
longer a force, a world power for good. 
We had turned our face away while mur- 
der and rape were committed and only 
turned to look back sadly upon the fait 
accompli. 

In 1936 President Roosevelt, cam- 
paigning for reelection, pointed with 
pride to the neutrality legislation. At 
this point it is well that we recall to mind 
some of the words of Candidate Roose- 
velt and particularly those delivered at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., on August 14, 1936: 

We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign wars; we avoid 
connection with the political activities of 
the League of Nations; but I am glad to say 
that we have cooperated wholeheartedly in 
the social and humanitarian work at Geneva. 
Thus we are a part of the world effort to con- 
trol traffic in narcotics, to improve inter- 
national health, to help child welfare, to 
eliminate double taxation, and to better 
working conditions and laboring hours 
throughout the world. 

We are not isolationists except insofar as 
we seek to isolate ourselves completely from 
war. Yet we must remember that so long as 
war exists on earth there will be some canzer 
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that even the nation which most ardently 
desires peace may be drawn into war. 

I have seen war. I have seen war on land 
and sea. I have seen blood running from 
the wounded. I have seen men coughing out 
their gassed lungs. I have seen the dead 
in the mud. I have seen cities destroyed. I 
have seen 200 limping, exhausted men come 
out of line—the survivors of a regiment of 
1,000 that went forward 48 hours before. I 
have seen children starving. I have seen the 
agony of mothers and wives. I hate war. 


Yes, my friends; we all hate war. No- 
body but the Nazis and Japs seem to like 
it very much, and we hope that they, too, 
will be thoroughly and permanently sick 
of it when we get through with them. 
But the point of this discussion.is not to 
criticize nor say “I told you so,” for none 
of us may cast the first stone. The point 
is that the people of this country, bom- 
barded on every side with words like the 
President’s, came to believe that hating 
war and passing Neutrality Acts would, 
in fact, keep us out of war—a totally un- 
realistic attitude on everyone’s part—in 
fact, an exceedingly dangerous atti- 
tude—dangerous to the peace of our 
country and the world. 

Realism had been spoken in the words 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur when, as 
Chief of Staff in 1934, he advocated an 
immediate expansion of our armed 
forces. That expansion, he said, would 
at least offer the United States “a justi- 
fied assurance of freedom from attack, 
or, at the worst, from extreme conse- 
quences”—to put it mildly—“in the event 
of attack.” 

On November 25, 1936, Japan joined 
Germany in the anti-Comintern pact. 
Both feared Russia and both saw their 
chance. 

On January 8, 1937, the President 
finally directed the Navy Department to 
proceed with the construction of two of 
the replacement battleships that had 
been authorized by the Vinson Naval Act 
of 1934. The Army had been increased 
in strength from the low point of 118,000 
in 1935 to 158,000 at that time. 

Six months later, on July 7, 1937, Jap- 
anese troops burst into North China over 
the Marco Polo Bridge. Secretary Hull 
at once urged, though gently, that the 
Japanese Government exercise a policy 
of self-restraint. He might as well have 
urged a tiger to exercise self-restraint 
when its kill was bleating. 

On July 16, 1937, 9 days later, Secre- 
tary Hull felt called upon to issue a state- 
ment of our principles. These are edito- 
rially described as follows: 


He said that the following principles were 
advocated by the United States: Mainte- 
mance of peace; national and international 
self-restraint; abstinence from use of force 
in pursuit of policy; abstinence from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions; adjustment of problems in interna- 
tional relations by processes of peaceful 
negotiation and agreement; faithful observ- 
ance of international agreements; modifica- 
tion of provisions of treaties, when need 
therefor arises, by orderly processes carried 
out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and ac- 
commodation; respect by all nations for the 
rights of others and performance by all 
nations of established obligations; revitaliza- 
tion and strengthening of international law; 
promotion of economic security and stability 
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the world over; lowering or removing of 
excessive barriers of international trade; 
effective equality of commercial opportunity 
and application of the principle of equality 
of treatment; and limitation and reduction 
of armament. The Secretary stated that the 
United States avoided entering into alli- 
ances or entangling commitments but be- 
lieved in cooperative effort by peaceful and 
practical means in support of the above- 
stated principles. 


And then on August 10 Mr. Hull offered 
Japan the good offices of our Govern- 
ment in settling the dispute. How un- 
realistic. There was no dispute. Japan 
was on her way to devour China—that 
is all. So Japan did not bother to re- 
spond to our Secretary’s kind offer. 

On September 14, 1937, the President 
could not make up his mind whether or 
not to apply the vaunted Neutrality Act 
embargoes. They would not have helped 
China, but rather Japan. So instead of 
issuing a proclamation, he issued a state- 
ment. 

On .October 5, 1937, he delivered the 
famous “quarantine aggressor nations” 
speech at Chicago. And the next day the 
League of Nations proclaimed that Ja- 
pan’s attack on China was a violation of 
the Nine-Power Pact of 1922. So what? 
So that was that; and that was all. 

From then on until December 7, 1941, 
the President and the Secretary cau- 
tiously sought peaceful means to check 
the Japanese conquest. About all they 
succeeded in doing was to enrage the 
tiger and bring despair to its victim. 

In January 1938, the President asked 
Congress for, and was promptly given, 
authority and funds to strengthen our 
national defense by two more battleships 
and two cruisers. The Secretary of War 
reported then that our Army ranked 
eighteenth among the armies of the 
world. 

On March 17, 1938, Secretary Hull at 
long last woke up. He declared that 
“isolation is not a means to security, it is 
a fruitful source of insecurity.” But by 
that time the people were so imbued with 
the neutrality, embargo, disarmament, 
and nonintervention theme that they 
only shuddered to think of what was 
going on elsewhere in the world, as they 
went on being relief clients and tax- 
payers, 

“Then alert Chairman Car. VINSON’s 
Committee on Naval Affairs directed that 
the Navy investigate the question of 
shore and outlying naval establish- 
ments. The Hepburn board did a quick 
and excellent job and filed its report with 
the Speaker of the House on January 3, 
1939. Among other recommendations, 
the Hepburn board’s report recom- 
mended the immediate fortification of 
Guam. I quote from that report, House 
Document No. 65, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, as follows: 


GUAM 
112. Guam is at present practically de- 


fenseless against determined attack by any. 


first-class power based in the western Pacific. 
With adequate air and submarine protection 
securely based on Guam, the island could be 
made secure against anything short of a 
major effort on the part of any probable 
enemy, an effort that is to say on the same 
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order of magnitude that would be requireq 
to establish a footing in the Philippines, 
Supported by a garrison of only moderate 
strength in comparison to the important 
military issues involved, with appropriate 
antiaircraft and coast-defense equipment, it 
seems that such a defense force should be 
able to hold out to the limit of time that its 
supplies lasted, a period long enough in 
ordinary probability for adequate support to 
arrive. The salient military features of the 
situation above envisaged are as follows: 

(a) The island is well adapted to the main- 
tenance of an air force equal or superior to 
any similar hostile force that could be as- 
sembled within a radius of 1,200 miles. 

(b) Its natural facilities for development 
of a submarine base are excellent. 

(c) Even without command of the sea ex- 
tending westward of Midway, the air and 
submarine strength of the island could be 
reinforced. 

(ad) The island could only be reduced or 
occupied by an enemy through landing oper- 
avions supported by naval surface operations 
on a large scale. Hostile air attack alone 
could produce no decisive effect, and against 
defenses of the character mentioned would 
be likely to incur heavy and unrequited 
losses. 

(e) So long as Guam existed as a strong air 
and submarine base hostile operations 
against the Philippines would be a precari- 
ous undertaking. To an even greater extent 
Guam would greatly impede, if not actually 
deny, extensive hostile naval operations to 
the southward, thus greatly simplifying our 
naval problem should the fleet ever be called 
upon for operations in the Far East. 

113. The foregoing considerations are of 
sufficient weight to warrant the recommen- 
dation that Guam should be developed as a 
major air and submarine base, with a garri- 
son sufficient in strength to make its reduc- 
tion or occupation a major effort on the part 
of any probable enemy. There are, however, 
other considerations. and possibilities of a 
far greater significance which it is pertinent 
to take account of in this connection. Al- 
though these consideration:: may be regarded 
as beyond the precept of this Board they are 
of such far-reaching importance that the 
Board feels impelled to include them in its 
report. 

114. Guam is adapted naturally to develop- 
ment as a major advanced fleet base. De- 
tailed studies to this end have been made in 
the past, and plans adequate to the situation 
are in hand. Technical development in air- 
craft and submarines during recent years 
have greatly increased the possibilities of 
such a base. 

115. On December 18, 1919, the Joint Army 
and Navy Board recommended that “Guam 
be fortified and garrisoned adequate to its 
defense against any force that could be 
brought against it,” and that a first-class 
naval base be prepared in Apra Harbor. The 
Washington Treaty of 1922 put an end to 
those plans, but that treaty has now expired. 

116. The establishment of a fully cquipped 
fleet base at Guam, capable of maintaining 
at least the major part of the fleet in all 
types, would in itself practically assure the 
impregnability of the island. This by virtue 
of two facts, viz, the natural adaptability of 
the island to defense by inferior force; and, 
second, the availability of a fleet base at this 
point would practically assure, if not unques- 
tioned command of the sea between the is- 


' land and Hawaii, at least the possibility of 


maintaining our communications over this 
area upon no less than equal terms with any 
force that might attack them. 

117. An important though not governing 
consideration is the obvious fact that a fleet 
base in Guam would provide for the security 
of our Asiatic Fleet in time of sudden emer- 
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gency, and for the maintenance of its peace- 
time mission with no great loss in efficiency 
or convenience as compared to the present 


jtuation. 

118 Confining itself to the purely military 
aspect of this question, the Board is of the 
opinion, in which it believes itself supported 
by the most authoritative sources that have 
civen study to the matter, that a strong ad- 
vanced fleet base at Guam, developed to the 
practical limits which the natural resources 
invite, would assure— 

1. Practical immunity of the Philippines 
against hostile attack in force. 

2. The most favorable conditions that could 
be brought about for the prosecution of naval 
operations in the western Pacific, arising 
from whatever necessity. It would reduce to 
its simplest possible terms the defense of 
Hawaii and the continental coast of the 
United States. 

3. The ability of the fleet to operate with 
preater freedom in meeting emergency condi- 
tions that might arise in the Atlantic. 


Within a few days the Naval Affairs 
Committee received from the Secretary 
of the Navy a draft of a proposed bill 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Hepburn board. But no mention was 
made in the bill of fortifications for 
Guam, although all of the other recom- 
mendations were carried forward in the 
bill. The wording in the bill in reference 
to Guam was as follows: 

H. R. 2880 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized and directed 
to establish, develop, or increase naval avia- 
tion facilities, with which shall be included 
the authority to purchase or otherwise ac- 
quire land and to construct buildings and 
accessories at or in the vicinity of Kaneohe 
Bay, Midway Island, Wake Island, Johnston 
Island, Palmyra Island; Kodiak, Alaska; Sitka, 
Alaska; San Juan, P. R.; Pensacola, Fila.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Pearl Harbor, T. H.; and 
Guam, at a cost not to exceed $65,000,000, 
except as may be otherwise authorized by law, 
toward accomplishing the recommendations 
made by the board appointed pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 (a) of the act approved May 17, 1938 
(52 Stat. 403; 34 U. S. C. 4981), as contained 
in House of Representatives Document No. 
65, Seventy-sixth Congress. 


Testimony from the Navy as contained 
in the hearings was voluminous, and 
much reference was made to Guam. 
Following are a few pertinent quotations: 


Admiral Lgany. Without giving any consid- 
eration to the establishment of such a base, 
the improvements in facilities for handling 
airplanes at Guam proposed in this bill will 
be of much value to existing American com- 
mercial air transportation, and to the facility 
of operation of any naval airplanes that may 
ait any time be in that area, 


* e * . ° 
Our fleet base at Pearl Harbor is an in- 
calculable asset to fleet operations in the 


Pacific in defense of our coast or of our in- 
terests in the Pacific Ocean. The aircraft 
operating bases proposed for Midway, Wake, 
Johnston, and Palmyra Islands screen Oahu 
from the south and west and will support 
fleet operations in the mid-Pacific. 

The island of Guam is not only an island 
located among foreign-owned islands but it 
is @ vital link in the American airways route 
to the Orient. Its location close to the 
Philippines and its natural adaptability to 
development as an efficient port for seaplane 
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operations render its development extremely 
important. 

The $5,000,000 authorization for Guam re- 
quested in this bill is for the purpose of 
dredging, building a breakwater to improve 
the seaplane take-off area, and for the con- 
struction of initial shore facilities; all of 
which items are almost essential to the com- 
mercial use of the island by American air 
lines, whether or not the full recommenda- 
tion of the Board with regard to the ultimate 
development of Guam should eventually be 
carried out. 

* . . * * 
GUAM 

The CuHamMan (Mr. Vinson). The news- 
papers of the country are much interested in 
the fact that Guam, as you say, is in the 
neighborhood of foreign countries. The 
country wants to know something about 
Guam and the reason why it is included in 
the bill. You have briefly stated that you 
propose to spend $5,000,000 at Guam. Please 
state exactly how the proposed $5,000,000 of 
the $65,600,000 is to be spent at Guam. 

Admiral Leany. The $5,000,000 authoriza- 
tion for Guam, requested in this bill, is for 
the purpose of dredging, building a break- 
water, improving the seaplane take-off area, 
and for the construction of initial shore 
facilities designed to facilitate the operations 
of airplanes from Apro Harbor at Guam. 

The CHaIRMAN. Both military and com- 
mercial. 

Admiral Leany. Both military and com- 
mercial, and for the assistance of the com- 
mercial lines which are already established 
and operating with Guam as a stopping 
point. 

* ” « « « 

Mr. Bates. If foreign nationals are pre- 
vented from landing on the mandated islands, 
as I understand you to say is true, and be- 
cause of that you are unable to get infor- 
mation of what is going on in regard to the 
fortification of those islands, why do we per- 
mit foreign nationals to land in our island 
possessions? . 

Admiral Leany. That is outside of my cog- 
nizance. I do not know. 

Mr. Bates. You do know that foreign na- 
tionals are prohibited from landing on the 
mandated islands? 

Admiral Leany. I do know that permission 
has been refused to foreigners to land on the 
mandated islands. I know also that for- 
eigners have free access to islands under the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

Mr. Bates. How far are the Mariana Islands 
from Japan? 

Admiral Leany. The Mariana Islands form 
a long chain. The nearest large island, 


Saipan, is abeut 120 miles north of Guam, ~ 


although there is a small island only 30 miles 
from Guam. 

Mr. Bates. You know nothing about any 
possible fortifications on those islands by 
Japan at the present time? 

Admiral Lreany. No. 

Mr. HavENNER. If the future military policy 
of the United States should involve a with- 
drawal of the fleet from the western Pacific, 
would you express an opinion whether this 
proposed fortification of Guam would still be 
highly important for the protection of the 
Western Hemisphere and the possessions of 
the United States east of that point? 

Admiral Leany. There is no proposition in 
the bill now before the committee to for- 
tify Guam. 


Mr. SutpHIn. Under the Independence Act, 
when are we supposed to withdraw entirely 
from the islands? 

Admiral Leany. 1946. 

Mr. SutTpHiIn. Could the islands be de- 
fended, in the event of a national emergency 
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today; the Philippine: Islands, I am talking 
about? 

Admiral LEany. May I ask if your question 
is: Can the United States defend the Philip- 
pine Islands in case they are attacked? 

Mr. SuTPHIN. That is right. 

Admiral Leany. In my opinion the United 
States can defend the Philippine Islands 
with the facilities now available. It would, 
however, be a long, costly war. 

Mr. SuTPHIN. From the Hawaiian Island 
base, which is the base we have at the present 
time? 

Admiral Leany. The Hawaiian Island base 
is the most westerly one we have at the pres- 
ent time. 

- - * « 


Mr. DagvEN. In your opinion, would it not 
require a huge outlay of money to put it 
in such condition as to be able to hold out, 
say, for a month, against a naval attack by 
Japan? 

Admiral Leany. It depends on what you 
call a iarge amount of money for that pur- 
pose, Mr. Darden. It could be made into a 
reasonably well-defended aviation and sub- 
marine base with the expenditure of, roughly, 
$80,000,000. 

” om - * 7. 

Mr. CHurcH. I think Hugh Johnson has 
commented on building a base. Is it your 
opinion that it would take $200,0C0.000 to 
build the Guam base to its final needs? 

Admiral HEepsurn. You mean the advance 
fleet base? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. 

Admiral Hepsurn. I have not done any fig- 
uring. It would cost about as much as Sin- 
gapore. 

Mr. CuHurcH. How much would it cost to 
make this finally a so-called advance ficet 
base? 

Admiral Hepsurn. I can only give you a 
rough estimate, I think about $150,000,000. 


The following is taken from the com- 
mittee report on the naval authorization 
bill, Committee Report No. 76: 


GUAM 


Under the terms of the bill the Navy will 
be authorized (1) to build a breakwater at 
a@ cost not to exceed $2,200,000; (2) to dredge 
the harbor to remove coral heads, to provide 
channels for ships and for seaplane opera- 
tions at a cost not to exceed $1,900,000; and 
(3) to build seaplane ramps and parking 
space, small power plant, and necessary ac- 
cessories, at a cost not to exceed $900,000. 

From the above it can be seen that there is 
no provision to fortify Guam, as has been 
widely and incorrettly understood to be the 
case. The improvements contemplated are 
no more than is done year after year by this 
country in improving our harbors so as to 
make them safe and tenable under all condi- 
tions for surface vessels as well as for aircraft. 

In speaking for the Navy Department, Hon. 
Charles Edison, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, assured the committee that it was 
not the policy of the Department to fortify 
Guam nor did the Department now contem- 
plate doing any more than is provided for 
in this bill. In referring to Guam the Assist- 
ant Secretary stated: 

“It is the present policy of the Navy De- 
partment now to ask for development only 
to the extent stated in the bill before this 
committee. 

“If unforeseen changes in the international 
situation should indicate a necessity for 
further development of an airplane base, 
then Congress will be so informed. 

“We hope that there will be no necessity 
for further development; none is contem- 
plated at the present time.” 
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Meantime, while the Japanese Govern- 
ment made no official protests concern- 
ing Guam and its fortification, there was 
nevertheless a continuous barrage of 
warning comments by unofficial and 
often unnamed official spokesmen of 
Japan. These indicated that Guam’s 
fortification would be deemed an un- 
friendly act, even though no provision 
for its fortification was contained in the 
bill. -Hence there grew up in the minds 
of the public an erroneous idea that the 
bill actually provided for the fortifica- 
tion of Guam. 

When that bill came to the floor of 
the House the timorous provision au- 
thorizing $5,000,000 for deepening the 
harbor of Apra was stricken from the 
bill. Many Members—I was then a new 
Member—voited to strike it on the ground 
that it was foolish to dredge a harbor 
that was undefended and that could be 
taken without much trouble in the event 
of hostilities. It was stricken from the 
bill by an overwhelming nonpartisan 
majority. However, as the public con- 
tinued to be misled as to the facts, $3,- 
000,000 was quietly granted for the pur- 
pose of deepening the harbor in a later 
bill, and the harbor of Apra was being 
prepared for the craft of the Japs when 
they struck in early December 1941. 

Who prevented the Navy from asking 
Congress for the necessary $230,000,000 
with which to fortify Guam? The peo- 
ple will know only when the confidential 
files of the Navy, the State Department, 
and the President are one day opened. 
I do not believe the Navy will be found 
guilty. Moreover, as things have turned 
out, the Navy would not have had time 
to fortify Guam in any event, and had 
they started in to do it war might have 
come much sooner, and we were very 
ill-prepared. 

I quote now from Peace and War, page 
88, as follows: 

It was thé opinion -of the responsible offi- 
cials of the Government, including the high- 
est military and naval authorities, that adop- 
tion and application of a policy of imposing 
embargoes upon strategic exports to Japan 
would be attended with serious risk of re- 
taliatory action of a character likely to lead 
to this country’s becoming involved in war. 


And on page 89: 


They were in agreement that prevailing 
public opinion in this country and, with the 
imminence of and finally the outbreak of 
war in Europe, the comparative military un- 
preparedness of this country were such as to 
render it inadvisable to risk, by resort to 
drastic economic measures against Japan, 
involvement in war. 


That situation was the key to events 
that followed. The ultimate realization 
by our Government that Ambassador 
Grew had been right in the beginning— 
right all the way through and right to 
the end—finally dawned upon unwilling 
minds and hearts attuned to the siren 
song of peace or pacifism, both in the 
Congress, of which I was a Member, and 
in America. 

In the spring of 1939, the President did 
not seem to dare to ask for outright 
repeal of the Neutrality Act, which was 
the right course to have taken. He 
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simply asked for its revision, and repeal 
of the arms embargo. But the people 
thought they knew better by then. Had 
they not had it dinned into their ears, 
lo, these many years that the way to 
avoid war was to avoid any and every act 
that might involve us in war? The 
Representatives of the people in Congress 
assembled, refused to repeal the arms 
embargo, and as the President said we 
might as well go home, we adjourned. 
On August 23, the Russians signed up 
with the Nazis. The way for the Axis 
was clear. The United States was no 
longer a force to b2 reckoned with. 

On September 1, Germany invaded 
Poland and Britain declared war. The 
President hastily reconvened the Con- 
gress in special session on September 21. 
In due course the revised Neutrality Act 
was passed and the arms embargo was 
repealed, but by a fairly narrow margin. 
Only the personal prestige and appeal of 
Secretary Hull to his southern Demo- 
crats turned the trick. 

Came 1940, and the President’s request 
of $1,800,000,000 for national defense was 
quickly granted by Congress, aS was an- 
other billion in May and $5,000,000,000 in 
July. The National Guard was called 
into Federal service in May, and realiza- 
tion came, even though belated, of the 
might and power of aviation. At that 
late date our Army had 1,900 obsolete 
planes, and all of 52 planes suited for 
combat duty. Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and then France fell to 
the Nazi invader. 

On August 6, 1940, the Secretary of 
State—Hull—said in a prepared state- 
ment: 

The one and only sure way for our Nation 
to avoid being drawn into serious trouble or 
actual war by the wild and destructive forces 
now abroad elsewhere in the world and to 
command respect for its rights and interests 
abroad is for our people to become thoroughly 
conscious of the possibilities of danger, to 
make up their minds that we must continue 
to arm, and to arm to such an extent that 
the forces of conquest and ruin will not dare 
make an attack on us or on any part of this 
hemisphere. To this end, each citizen must 
be ready and wiiling for real sacrifice of time 
and of substance and for hard personal serv- 
ice. In the face of terrific problems and con- 
ditions, and until the present serious threats 
and dangers have disappeared, we cannot 
pursue complacently the course of our cus- 
tomary normal life. 

I feel constrained thus to offer my views 
in the light of what is already a dangerously 
widespread movement for world conquest and 
for the destruction of most of the worth- 
while things which civilization has given the 
human race. 


A political campaign was on again in 
1940, and the question of conscription 
was before the Congress. The President 
did not sponsor the Burke-Wadsworth 
bill, but held aloof as it was a hot subject 
to handle in a campaign. The War De- 
partment had long since prepared a 
proper conscription bill for official in- 


troduction, but with a political campaign ° 


on, the administration thought it best 
to let nature take its course, and the 
Burke-Wadsworth bill was handed the 
President and signed on September 16, 
1940. By its own terms, the act was to 
expire 1 year later. 





“this is being achieved under duress. 
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Shortly thereafter, on October 30, 1979 
Candidate Roosevelt said in the course 
of a campaign inspection tour of de. 
fense plants: 


And while I am talking to you mothers anq 
fathers, I give you one more assurance, } 
have said this before but I shall say it again 
and again. Your boys are not going to be 
sent into any foreign wars. They are going 
into training to form a force so strong that, 
by its very existence, it will keep the threat 
of war away from our shores. The purpose 
of our defense is defense. 


On September 4, 1940, Statesman-Am- 
bassador Grew cabled Secretary Hull in 
part as follows: 


I have expressed the opinion in previous 
communications that American-Japanese re. 
lations would be set on a downward curve 
if sanctions were applied by the United 
States. It is true that measures are now 
justified by our new program of national 
preparedness which need not fall within the 
category of outright sanctions. On the other 
hand, the probability must be contemplated 
that drastic embargoes on such important 
products as oil, of which a superabundance 
is known to he possessed by the United 
States, would be interpreted by the people 
and the Government of Japan as actual sanc- 
tions and some form of retaliation might 
and probably would follow. The risks would 
depend not so much upon the careful cal- 
culations of the Japanese Government as 
upon the uncalculating do or die temper of 
the Army and Navy should they impute to 
the United States the responsibility for the 
failure of their plans for expansion. It may 
be that such retaliation would take the form 
of countermeasures by the Government but 
it would be more likely that it wowd be 
some sudden stroke by the Navy or Army 
without the prior authorization or knowl- 
edge of the Government. These dangers con- 
stitute an imponderable element which can- 
not be weighed with assurance at any given 
moment. However, it would be short- 
sighted to deny their existence or to formu- 
late policy and adopt measures without fully 
considering these potential risks and deter- 
mining the wisdom of facing them squarely. 


* * ™ * ae 


(b) Admittedly America’s security has de- 
pended in a measure upon the British fleet, 
which has been in turn and could only have 
been supported by the British Empire. (c) 
If the support of the British Empire in this 
her hour of travail is conceived to be in cur 
interest, and most emphatically do I s0 
conceive it, we must strive by every means 
to preserve the status quo in the Pacific, at 
least until the war in Europe has been won 
or lost. This cannot be done, in my opinion, 
nor can we further protect our interests 
properly and adequately merely by the ex- 
pression of disapproval and carefully keeping 
a record thereof. 


On September 23, 1940, the Depart- 
ment of State issued a press release, as 
follows: 


In response to inquiries at the press con- 
ference today, the Secretary of State said: 

“Events are transpiring so rapidly in the 
Indochina situation that it is impossible to 
get a clear picture of the minute-to-minuté 
developments. It seems obvious, however, 
that the status quo is being upset and = 
position of the United States in disapproval 
and in depreciation of such procedures has 
repeatedly been stated.” 

This Government has not at any time or in 
any way approved the French concessions to 
Japan. The attitude of this Government 
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toward developments in French Indochina is 
as expressed by the Secretary of State this 
morning and in previous public statements. 


For many years Japan had been a 
heavy importer of scrap iron and steel 
to fill the maw of her shrieking war ma- 
chines. Aviation gasoline and fuel oil 
from California were no less important 
to her in the conquest of Asia. The Ex- 
port Control Act of July 2, 1940, had 
provided a means for virtually embargo- 
ing these and other articles from ex- 
port, and regulations had been promul- 
gated that in effect singled out Japan, 
while favoring Britain. Japan protested 
by note and declared it discriminatory 
action as “an unfriendly act,” stating in 
an annex to her note that “if it leads to 
the imposition of further measures of 
curtailment, future relations between 
Japan and the United States will be un- 
predictable.” How precise the Japanese, 

That was a solemn warning to us, then 
and there. That note was delivered to 
Secretary Hull October 7, 1940, 14 
months to the day before Pearl Harbor. 

On December 29, 1940, the President 
delivered a fireside chat to the Nation in 
which he proclaimed us the “arsenal of 
democracy.” In that now famous 
speech he made only incidental mention 
of the menace in the Pacific. 

On January 6, 1941, in his message to 
the new Seventy-seventh Congress, he 
expounded the “four freedoms.” 

On January 27, 1941, Ambassador 
Grew cabled the Secretary of State as 
follows: 

[Telegram: Paraphrase] 
Toxyo, January 27, 1941—6 p. m. 
[Received January 27—6:38 a. m.] 

125. A member of the Embassy was told 
by my colleague that from many 
quarters, including a Japanese one, he had 
heard that a surprise mass attack on Pearl 
Harbor was planned by the Japanese military 
forces, in case of “trouble” between Japan 
and the United States; that the attack would 
involve the use of all the Japanese military 
facilities. My colleague said that he was 
prompted to pass this on because it had come 
to him from many sources, although the plan 
seemed fantastic. 
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From a Memorandum dated March 8, 
1941, recording a conversation with the 
Japanese Ambassador Nomura held by 
Mr. Hull secretly at his apartment in the 
Carlton Hotel, I quote the following— 
Peace and War, page 623, document 199. 


I inquired further what countries like 
mine would have to gain by remaining com- 
placent in the face of a movement to substi- 
tute force and conquest for law and justice 
and order and fair dealing and equality. The 
Ambassador sought to play down the view 
that such military conquest was really in 
the mind of his Government and he then 
said that embargoes by this country were, of 
course, of increasing concern, and that he 
did not believe there would be any further 
military movements unless the policy of in- 
creasing embargoes by this country should 
force his Government, in the minds of those 
in control, to take further military steps. 
To this I replied that this is a matter en- 
tirely in the hands of his Govern- 
ment. © © © 

* . 7 * . 


I referred on one or two occasions to the 
Statement reported to have been made to 
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Mr. Churchill by the Japanese Ambassador 
in London some days ago to the effect that 
his Government would not attack Singapore 


or the Netherlands East Indies, and inquired - 


point-blank what the Ambassador’s idea as 
to this was. In reply to the first inquiry, he 
was not exceedingly strong in his statement 
but he did make it fairly definite that he did 
not believe there would be an attack but 
added, as heretofore indicated, that if our 
American embargoes continued to press his 
Government and the military group in con- 
trol, they may feel forced to proceed further 
in a naval or military way. 
* * - = 7 

In the course of the conversation I had oc- 
casion to remind the Ambassador that few 
nations were ever on more mutually profit- 
able and genuine friendly relations than our 
two countries for two generations lasting 
until about the time of the Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations. I said that, speak- 
ing in great confidence, when I came to the 
State Department, one of my greatest am- 
bitions was to work out a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement with respect to the 
Quota Limitation Act of 1924, enacted by our 
Congress, so as to place the whole matter of 
immigration on an equal or reciprocal basis, 
which, of course, would have meant that 
the number of immigrants both ways would 
be limited, but this basis of equality would 
settle the feeling that has existed since 1924. 
He expressed his gratification at this. 


Then came the Lend-Lease Act, the 
act of March 11, 1941, containing the 
following subsection—section 3: 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory. 


On May 27, 1941, the President de- 
clared an unlimited emergency. His 
radio message is summed up in a para- 
graph from page 107 of Peace and War 
as follows: 

The President summed up our national 
policy as follows: We would actively resist 
wherever necessary and with all our resources 
every attempt by Hitler to extend his domi- 
nation to the Western Hemisphere; we would 
actively resist his every attempt to gain con- 
trol of the seas; we would insist upon the 
vital importance of keeping Hitlerism away 
from any point in the world which could be 
used and would be used as a base of attack 
against the Americas; we would give every 
possible assistance to Great Britain and all 
countries which, like Great Britain, were 
resisting Hitlerism or its equivalent with force 
of arms; our patrols were helping to insure 
delivery of the needed supplies to Great 
Britain, and all additional measures necessary 
to deliver the goods would be taken. 


Commencing on May 11, 1941, there 
was an interchange of views between Am- 
bassador Nomura and Secretary Hull 
concerning a new trade treaty and amity 
in general. This exchange was in proc- 
ess until on July 23, 1941, when the Jap- 
anese Ambassador called on Acting Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles and pre- 
sented notice of the Japanese agreement 
with the Vichy French Government for 
Japanese occupation of French Indo- 
China. In his memorandum of the in- 
terview, Mr. Welles reports in part as 
follows—Peace and War, page 696, Docu- 
ment 218: 
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I said I thought the time had now come 
to speak with the complete frankness which 
the Ambassador would expect from a mem- 
ber of his own naval profession and I would 
consequently take the liberty of doing so. 
I said that the movement now undertaken 
by Japan could only be regarded by the 
United States as having two probable pur- 
poses, neither of which purpose this Gov- 
ernment could ignore. 

First, the United States could only assume 
that the occupation of Indochina by Japan 
constituted notice to the United States that 
the Japanese Government intended to pur- 
sue a policy of force and of conquest, and, 
second, that in the light of these acts on the 
part of Japan, the United States, with regard 
to its own safety in the light of its own 
preparations for self-defense, must assume 
that the Japanese Government was taking 
the last step before proceeding upon a policy 
of totalitarian expansion in the South Seas 
and of conquest in the South Seas through 
the seizure of additional territories in that 
region. 

This Government could not see that there 
was any fact or factual theory upon which 
Japan could possibly fill Indochina with 
Japanese military and other forces for pur- 
poses of defending Japan. The only conse- 
quent alternative was to regard the occupa- 
tion of Indochina by Japan as being under- 
taken because of the Japanese realization of 
its value to Japan for purposes of offense 
against the South Sea area. 

I said that in view of all of these consid- 
erations, which I believed I had set forth very 
clearly to the Ambassador, I was now in a 
position where I must tell him, at the re- 
quest of Secretary Hull, that the latter could 
not see that there was any basis now of- 
fered for the pursuit of the conversations 
in which he and the Ambassador had been 
engaged. 


As the Japanese had watched the ex- 
port license restrictions tighten, they had 
sent a very military looking commercial 
expedition to Java to negotiate with the 
Dutch for oil and gasoline. The Dutch 
stood firm, and their position was sus- 
tained by Secretary Hull. Mr. Hull had 
said on April 7, 1940, that: 

Intervention in the domestic affairs of the 
Netherlands Indies or any alteration of their 
status quo by other than peaceful processes 
would be prejudicial to the cause of stability, 
peace, and security not only in the region of 
the Netherlands Indies, but in the entire 
Pacific area. 


Following the Export Control Act of 
July 2, 1940, official restrictions upon ex- 
ports to Japan commenced. A total em- 
bargo on the export of iron and steel 
scrap to destinations other than countries 
of the Western Hemisphere and Great 
Britain went into effect on October 16, 
1940. At last the squeeze was on Japan. 
By spring of 194], aviation gasoline was 
off the list, and oil was being pinched 
down. Japan needed these things to con- 
duct her conquest of China. We placed 
her in the position of either stopping her 
conquest of China, or attacking the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, for only there were 
quantities of oil to be had. 

Her first move southward was into 
Indochina as a jumping-off place. Her 
second move would include Thailand. 
But matters were hastened by the Presi- 
dent issuing an Executive order on July 
26, 1941, freezing all Japanese assets in 
the United States, and on July 30, 1941, 
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he issued an Executive order that shut 
off ‘the last drop of oil to Japan. 

From that day on it was merely a mat- 
ter of Japanese stalling for time and 
position. As we had warned Japan not 
to upset the status quo in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, it was plain to her 
that we would fight if she did it. She 
nevertheless decided to take Java and 
Sumatra for their oil—her position 
screened from us by her thousands of 
islands of Micronesia, some of them 
fortified, was safe. She calculated, cooly 
and carefully—she sparred for time— 
she watched our fleet like a crouched 
tiger, and on December 7, 1941, struck a 
paralyzing blow at Pearl Harbor with one 
sharp clawed paw, as Ambassador Grew 
had forewarned she might do, while she 
sprang on southward after oil in Java. 
Before we could recover she had taken 
the foredoomed Philippines in stride, the 
Malay Peninsula, Singapore, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and was on the way 
to Australia. 

Had Japan been able to envision that 
she might disable two-thirds of our 
Pacific Fleet in an hour, she could have 
planned to go on to the Pacific coast of 
the United States, which she could have 
taken then without serious opposition. 
Such was the destructive power of that 
one lightning stroke. Shades of Port 
Arthur. 

From what has gone before in this ad- 
dress it is easy to see that we had ample 
warning of Japan’s intentions, and her 
probable course of action, at least 4 
months in advance of the fatal event. 
But to complete the record, let us ex- 
amine a few more documents and 
memoranda. The stalling negotiations 
that took place, leading up to the arrival 
of Ambassador Extraordinary Kurusu, 
are relatively unimportant. The stage 
was already set on August 1 of 1941. 

t appears from the record that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was deeply preoccupied 
with Herr Hitler, while Secretary Hull 
was similarly engrossed, though to a 
lesser extent, with the Japanese. 

The President had caused the fleet to 
be split. It had been concentrated in 
the Pacific, but by July 1941 a large part 
of it had been moved through the Canal 
into the Atlantic to protect lend-lease 
shipments. That insured victory to the 
Japs in their initial effort. In fact, it was 
almost an invitation to strike. One can 
imagine their satisfaction on witnessing 
the reduction of our Pacific Fleet at the 
very moment we were freezing her assets 
and taking the final step of shutting off 
her oil supply. Way back in 1906, Gen. 
Homer Lea had declared that “When 
Japan declares war either the American 
Navy will be divided between the Pacific 
and Atlantic, or the whole of it will be in 
the Atlantic.” 

The following excerpt is editorial com- 
ment on the memorandum relating to 
the course of a visit at the White House 
of Ambassador Nomura on the afternoon 
of July 24, 1941: 

The President then said that it was be- 
lieved in the United States that such policies 
as Japan was pursuing were due to German 
pressure upon Japan; that the Japanese 
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Government did not understand as clearly 
as we that Hitler was bent upon world domi- 
nation; that if Germany succeeded in de- 
feating Russia and dominating Europe and 
Africa, Germany thereafter would turn her 
attention to the Far East and to the Western 
Hemisphere; and that it was entirely possible 
that after some years the Navies of Japan and 
of the United States would be cooperating 
against Hitler as a common enemy. 

In the course of this conversation the 
President reminded the Japanese Ambassador 
that the United States had been permitting 
oil to be exported from the United States to 
Japan; that this had been done because we 
realized that if these oil supplies had been 
shut off or restricted the Japanese Govern- 
ment and people would have used this as an 
incentive or pretext for moving down upon 
the Netherlands Indies in order to assure 
themselves of a greater oil supply; that the 
United States had been pursuing this policy 
primarily for the purpose of doing its utmost 
to preserve peace in the Pacific region; that 
our citizens were unable to understand why, 
at a time when they were asked to curtail 
their use of gasoline, the United States should 
be permitting oil supplies to go to Japan 
when Japan had given every indication of 
pursuing a policy of force and conquest in 
conjunction with the policy of world con- 
quest and domination being carried on by 
Hitler. The President said that if Japan at- 
tempted to seize oil supplies by force in the 
Netherlands Indies, the latter would un- 
doubtedly resist, the British would immedi- 
ately come to their assistance, and war would 
then result. In view of our own policy of 
assisting Great Britain, “an exceedingly seri- 
ous situation would immediately result.” The 
President stated that with these facts in 
mind oil had up to this time been permitted 
to be shipped from the United States to 
Japan, notwithstanding the bitter criticism 
leveled against the administration. 

President Roosevelt discussed this question 
in an informal talk at the White House on 
July 24. He explained the essential necessity, 
from the standpoint of our own defense and 
of that of Great Britain, of preventing war 
from breaking out in the South Pacific. He 
said that if oil supplies from the United 
States had been cut off, Japan’ probably 
would have attacked the Netherlands Indies 
to obtain oil and war would have resulted; 
that the policy of the United States in allow- 
ing oil to go to Japan had succeeded in keep- 
ing war out of the South Pacific, “for our 
own good, for the good of the defense of 
Great Britain, and the freedom of the seas.” 


Two days later Japan’s assets in the 
United States were frozen by Executive 
order, and a week later oil was shut off. 

Then followed a period of sparring and 
stalling until arrangements had been 
made for the visit of Ambassador Kurusu., 

At this point permit me to insert the 
editorial comment contained on pages 
136 and 137 of Peace and War, subtitled 
“Ambassador Grew’s Report That War 
Might Be Inevitable”: 


In a telegram of November 8, 1941, Am- 
bassador Grew reported to the Department 
of State on the current situation in Japan. 
He warned against acceptance of any theory 
that the weakening and final exhaustion of 
Japanese financial and economic resources 
would result shortly in Japan’s collapse as 
& militarist nation. He pointed out that 


despite severe cuts in industrial output, the . 


loss of most of Japan’s commerce, and the 
depletion of national resources, such a col- 
lapse had not occurred; but instead there 
was being drastically prosecuted the integra- 
tion of Japanese national economy. Events 
so far, he said, had given ng support for the 
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view that war in the Far East could best be 
averted by imposition of commercial em. 
bargoes. He said that considering the tem. 
per of the people of Japan it was danger- 
ously uncertain to base United States policy 
on a view that the imposition of progressive 
and rigorous economic measures would prob. 
ably avert war; that it was the view of the 
Embassy that war would not be averted by 
such a course. 

The Ambassador said it was his purpose to 
insure against the United States becoming 
involved in war with Japan through any mis- 
conception of Japanese capacity to plunge 
into a “suicidal struggle” with us. Although 
reason, he said, would dictate against such a 
happening, our own standards of logic could 
not be used to measure Japanese rationatity, 
While we need not be overly concerned by 
the “bellicose” utterances of the Japanese 
press, it would be short-sighted to under- 
estimate the obvious preparations of Japan; 
it would be short-sighted also if our policy 
were based on a belief that these preparations 
amounted merely to saber rattling. Finally, 
he warned of the possibility of Japan’s adopt- 
ing measures with dramatic and dangerous 
suddenness which might make inevitable a 
war with the United States. 

Four days later, on November 7, Secretary 
Hull stated at a Cabinet meeting that rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States 
were extremely critical and that there was 
“imminent possibility” that Japan might at 
any time start a new military movement of 
conquest by force. It thereupon became the 
consensus of the Cabinet that the critical sit- 
uation might well be emphasized in speeches 
in order that the country would, if possible, 
be better prepared for such a development. 
Accordingly, Secretary of the Navy Knox de- 
livered an address on November 11, 1941, in 
which he stated that we were not only con- 
fronted with the necesity of extreme meas- 
ures of self-defense in the Atlantic, but we 
were “likewise faced with grim possibilities 
on the other side of the world—on the far 
side of the Pacific”; that the Pacific no less 
than the Atlantic called for instant readiness 
for defense. On the same day Under Secre- 
tary of State Welles, carrying out the Cab- 
inet suggestion in ‘an address, stated that be- 
yond the Atlantic a sinister and pitiless con- 
queror had reduced more than half of Europe 
to abject serfdom and that in the Far East 
the same forces of conquest were menacing 
the safety of all nations bordering on the 
Pacific. The waves of world conquest were 
“breaking high both in the East and in the 
West,” he said, and were threatening, more 
and more with each passing day, “to engulf 
our own shores.” He warned that the United 
States was in far greater peril than in 1917; 
that “at any moment war may be forced 
upon us.” 

On November 17 Ambassador Grew cabled 
from Tokyo that in calling attention to the 
necessity for vigilance against sudden Japa- 
nese naval or military attack in regions not 
then involved in the Chinese-Japanese con- 
flict, he considered it probable that the Japa- 
nese would make use of every possible tacti- 
cal advantage, including surprise and initia- 
tive. The Ambassador said that in Japan 
there was an extremely effective control over 
military information and that as a conse- 
quence it was unlikely that the Embassy 
would be able to give substantial warning. 


I then submit the concluding comment 


_on Ambassador Kurusu’s conference with 


Secretary Hull on November 18, 1941, as 
follows: 


Mr. Kurusu. said that Japan would not be 
a “cat’s-paw” for Germany; that Japan had 
entered into the Tripartite Pact in order to 
use the pact for its own purposes and because 
it felt isolated; that the situation in Japan 
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was very pressing and that it was important 
to arrest a further deterioration of relations 
between the two countries; that our freezing 
regulations had caused impatience in Japan 
and a feeling that Japan had to fight while 
still in a position to fight. 


On November 26, 1941, Kurusu ceased 
stalling with Secretary Hull, and asked 
to see the President, which he did on 
Ni V ember 27. 

Now let me quote a paragraph or two 
from page 144, as follows: 

JAPAN MAY MOVE SUDDENLY 


On November 25 and on November 28, at 
ings of high officials of this Government, 


5 retary Hull emphasized the critical nature 
of the relations of this country with Japan. 
He stated that there was practically no possi- 


bility of an agreement being achieved with 
Japan; that in his opinion the Japanese were 
likely to break out at any time with new acts 
of conquest by force; and that the matter of 
safeguarding our national security was in 
the hands of the Army and the Navy. The 
Secretary expressed his judgment that any 


in assumption that the Japanese might make 
the element of surprise a central point in 
their strategy and also might attack at vari- 
ous points simultaneously with a view to 
demoralizing efforts of defense and of co- 
ordination for purposes thereof. 

On November 29, 1941, Secretary Hull con- 


ferred with the British Ambassador. The 
Secretary said that “the diplomatic part of 
our relations with Japan was virtually over 
and that the matter will now go to the offi- 
cials of the Army and Navy.” He said further 


that it would be “a serious mistake for our 
country and other countries interested in the 
Pacific situation to make plans of resistance 
without including the possibility that Japan 
may move suddenly and with every possible 
element of surprise and spread out over con- 
siderable areas and capture certain positions 
and posts before the peaceful countries in- 
terested in the Pacific would have time to 
confer and formulate plans to meet these 
new conditions; that this would be on the 
theory that the Japanese recognize that their 
course of unlimited conquest now renewed 
all along the line probably is a desperate 
gamble and requires the utmost boldness 
and risk.” 


REPORTED JAPANESE TROOP MOVEMENTS 


Secretary Hull conferred with the Japanese 
Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu on December 1. 
The Secretary said that in the current dis- 
cussions we had to take into account the 
bellicose utterances emanating from Tokyo. 
He emphasized that we did not propose to go 
into partnership with Japan’s military lead- 
ers; that he had not heard one whisper of 
peace from them, “only bluster and blood- 
curdling threats.” The Japanese representa- 
tives said that statements of Japanese officials 
were taken more seriously in the United 
States than was warranted; that these state- 
ments were misquoted in the press. 

The Secretary said that this Government 
had no idea of trying to bluff Japan and that 
he saw no occasion for Japan’s trying to bluff 
us; he emphasized that “there is a limit 
beyond which we cannot go.” 


And so it went, until abandoning all 
hope of getting anywhere with Kurusu, 
the President went over the heads of the 
diplomats. On December 6, 1941, he 
telegraphed a personal message to the 
Son of Heaven, reciting conditions as 
they seemed to be, and stating that both 
he and the Emperor had “a sacred duty 
to restore traditional amity and prevent 


further death and destruction in the 
world.” 
R. S. V. P. 

At 1:20 p. m. Washington, 7:50 a. m. 
Honolulu time, December 7, 1941, the 
Emperor replied with bombs and bullets 
on Pear! Harbor. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot for -the life of 
me see anything very surprising in that 
attack, except the fact that we were 
taken by surprise. Japan’s record since 
long before Commodore Perry pressed 
the shogun is rich with such episodes. 
Every attack she has made, and she has 
made many, has been the type of attack 
that is to be expected of an assassin. 
She never learned the rules expounded 
by the Marquis of Queensbury. Her 
rules are the rules of her favorite sport— 
ju jitsu. What kind of a game did our 
Government think we were playing with 
Japan, or Japan with us? 

Effective ultimatums had been given 
by both sides. Negotiations had broken 
off. What were we waiting for? Why 
were our naval and military commanders 
not ordered into position with orders to’ 
strike and strike hard at the zero hour? 
Why was a carrier sent to Midway a week 
before with orders to sink anything it 
saw, and yet why did Pearl Harbor sleep? 
Did our Government think that Pearl 
Harbor was another Panay incident, or 
was it simply that confusion in Washing- 
ton was more confounded than at Pearl 
Harbor? 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, why were 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short per- 
mitted to waive the statute of limita- 
tions on their trial, when everyone knows 
that they cannot waive it? Does the 
Government fear to try them? Even 
now it is highly doubtful that the elev- 
enth-hour concurrence of both Houses in 
a resolution extending the statute of lim- 
itations in that case is legal, and particu- 
larly since it did not receive the signature 
of the President on December 7. I am 
sure that they both want to be tried. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been prepared as 
an historical outline, but it ends with un- 
answered questions. If I am not here to 
fill in the answers when they appear, I 
hope another will write them in, and I 
trust that the succeeding chapters will 
be happier, than this long, and unhappy 
record I have compiled of a Government 
which failed to lead its people in seeing 
the grave danger that faced them in the 
East. 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hays). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MARCANTONIO] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that that special 
order be transferred to tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow,, 
following any special orders heretofore 
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entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Macnuson, ‘for an indefinite 
period, beginning January 4, 1944, on 
account of official business for the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

To Mr. Wricut, for 1 week, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. Taytor (at the request of Mr. 
KeEarNnEY), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 


To Mr. Ditwec (at the request of Mr. 
Gisson), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of illness. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution establishing 
the Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, de- 
fining its powers and duties, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
December 17, 1943, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE Pustic LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Friday, 
December 17, 1943, at 10 a. m., to con- 
sider H. R. 2241, a bill to abolish the 
Jackson Hole National Monument, Wyo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


970. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Corporation Counsel, 
District of Columbia, transmitting re- 
quest that the draft of a proposed bill, 
submitted October 29, 1943, be amended 
by inserting at the end of the first para- 
graph on page 7, the following: “Sec. 
4. Strike out the clause ‘when filled to 
the bottom of the capseat, stopple, or 
other designating mark’ in section 14 of 
said act,” and change the present section 
4 to section 5, and section 5 to section 6, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 8.250. An act to promote sustained- 
yield forest management in order thereby 
{a) to stabilize communities, forest indus- 
tries, employment, and taxable forest wealth; 
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(b), to assure a continuous and ample sup- 
ply of forest products; and (c) to secure the 
benefits of forests in regulation of water sup- 
ply and stream flow, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, amelioration of climate, and preserva- 
tion of wildlife; with amendment (Rept. No. 
260). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3847. A bill to exempt certain officers 
and employees of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration from certain provisions of the Crim- 
inal Code and Revised Statutes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 961). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 3854. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act for the purpose of authorizing 
participation by the United States in the 
establishment of a United Nations Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: 

H.R. 3855. A bill relative to granting and 
giving instructions in civil and criminal 
cases in the district courts of continental 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HARNESS of Indiana: 

H. R. 3856. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of surplus inventories of strategic ma- 
terials owned by the United States and Gov- 
ernment-owned plants and factories; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAY: 

H. R. 3857. A bill requesting that the Pres- 
ident of the United States of America pro- 
claim Armed Services Honor. Day and urg- 
ing that it be properly observed throughout 
the Nation; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 3858. A bill to provide unemployment 
compensation for veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEWEY: 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution to provide 
for-a central reconstruction fund to be used 
in joint account with foreign governments 
for rehabilitation, stabilization of currencies, 
and reconstruction, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation to assist in providing a supply 
and distribution of farm labor for the calen- 
dar year 1944; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 383. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Labor to investigate the ef- 
fectiveness of the War Labor Disputes Act; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

- By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 384. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives to have printed for its use 
additional copies of the hearings on the 
bill (H. R. 2857) to amend section 77 of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as amended; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. CASE: 

H.R. 3859. A bill for the relief of E. Bird 
Giles and Sherman Beck; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. FAY: 

H. R. 3860. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Chalupa; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3861. A bill to authorize the presenta- 
tion to Capt. Walter Thomas Collins, United 
States Marine Corps, of a Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


4088. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of the pas- 
tor and 31 members of the Fruita Baptist 
Church, Fruita, Colo., urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

4089. Also, petition of 40 citizens of the 
State of New Jersey, urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the dura- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4090. Also, petition of 19 citizens of Fruita, 
Colo,, urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
Stetes for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4091. Also, petition of 61 members of the 
Congregational Church, the Advent Church, 
and the Methodist Church, Hampton, N. H., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4092. Also, petition of 64 members and ad- 
herents of United Presbyterian Church of 
Greeley, Colo., urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4093. Also, petition of the pastor and 29 
members of the Emmanuel Christian Church 
of Foxboro, Mass., urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production 
of materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4094. Also, petition of 151 citizens of the 
State of Rhode Island, urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce absen- 
teeism, conserve manpower, and speed pro- 
duction of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
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of the war; to the Committee on the Judici. 
ary. 
4095. Also, petition of 70 members of the st. 
John’s Methodist Church of Dover, N. H., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4096. Also, petition of 20 citizens of the 
State of Colorado, urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism. 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war: to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4097. Also, petition of 14 members of the 
Congregational Church of Foxboro, Mass., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4098. Also, petition pf 82 members of the 
Baptist Church, Methodist Church, and First 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Leba- 
non, N. H., urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4099. Also, petition of 60 citizens of the 
State of Rhode Island, urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce absen- 
teeism, conserve manpower, and speed pro- 
duction of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the dura- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4100. Also, petition of 118 citizens of the 
State of Connecticut, urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce absentee- 
ism, conserve manpower, and speed produc- 
tion of materials necessary for the winning of 
the war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4101. Also, petition of 19 members of the 
First Parish Church, Congregational Chris- 
tian, of Dover, N. H., urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce absentee- 
ism, conserve manpower, and speed produc- 
tion of materials necessary for the winning 
of the war by prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic liquors in 
the United States for the duration of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4102. Also, petition of 85 citizens of the 
State of Colorado, urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absentecism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, saie, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4103. Also, petition of 80 citizens of the 
State of New Jersey, urging enactment o! 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce absentee- 
ism, conserve manpower, and speed produc- 
tion of materials necessary for the winning of 
the war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
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United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4104. Also, petition of 49 members of the 
Foxboro Baptist Church, Foxboro, Mass., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve Manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4105. Also, petition of 126 citizens of the 
State of New Hampshire, urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce absen- 
teeism, conserve manpower, and speed pro- 
duction of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic liq- 
uors in the United States for the duration of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4106. Also, petition of 76 citizens of Dover, 
N. H., urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in the United States 
for the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4107. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of Ethel 
Ingraham and 27 other citizens of Walnut 
Creek, Calif., urging the enactment of House 
bill 2082, the Bryson bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. , 

4108. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Her- 
man E. Herberer and 30 other St. Louis cit- 
izens protesting against the passage of House 
bill 2082, which seeks to enact prohibition 
for the period of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4109. Also, petition of Paul F. Regnier and 
30 other St. Louis citizens protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4110. Also, petition of P. Donatti and 30 
other St. Louis citizens protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082, which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4111. Also, petition of Lawrence Gott- 
schamer and 80 other St. Louis citizens pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 
2082, which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4112. Also, petition of Herman E. Herberer 
and 30 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082, which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4113. By Mr. ELSTON of Ohio: Petition of 
Gus Pfeiffer and 62 other residents of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, protesting against 
the enactment of any prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4114. Also, petition of John J. Staft and 21 
other residents of Cii.cinnati, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 2082, 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the du- 
ration of the war, and any and all such pro- 

ed legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4114, Also, petition of William J. DeBoeck 
and 19 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 
2082, which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
duration of the war, and any and all such 
proposed legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

4116. Also, petition of Julius Murray and 
19 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, protesting against the passage of 
House bill. 2082, which seeks to enact prohi- 
bition for the duration of the war, and any 





and all such proposed legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 7 

4117. Also, petition of B. Heffron and 20 
other citizens of Cincinnati, Sharonville, and 
Reading, Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082, which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the duration of the war, and any 
and all such proposed legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4118. Also, petition of Myers Tavern and 
signed by 20 citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 
2082, which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the duration of the war, and any and all such 
proposed legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4119. Also, petition of Jacob Ziegler, Jr., 
and 20 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082, which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the duration of the war, and any 
and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4120. Also, petition of Woodmont Grill and 
signed by 20 citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 
2082, which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the duration of the war, and any and all 
such proposed legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4121. Also, petition of Lantern Cafe and 
Signed by 20 citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and vicinity, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082, which seeks to enact 
prohibition for the duration of the war, and 
any and all such proposed legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4122. Also, petition of Mrs. Hobart McKee 
and 20 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082, which seeks to enact prohi- 
bition for the duration of the war, and any 
and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4123. Also, petition of Charles Lawkon and 
21 other citizens of Elmwood, Norwood, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against the pas- 
sage of House bill 2082, which seeks to enact 
prohibition for the duration of the war, and 
any and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4124. Also, petition of the Snack Bar and 
s‘gned by 50 other residents of Cincinnati, 
Onio, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 2082 which seeks to enact prohibition 
for the duration of the war and any and all 
such proposed legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4125. Also, petition of Charles Abraham 
and 21 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
protesting against the passage of House. bill 
2082 which seeks to enact prohibition for the 
duration of the war and any and all such 
proposed legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4126. Also, petition of the New Forest Cafe 
and signed by 20 other citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 2082 which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the duration of the war and any and all 
such proposed legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4127. Also, 13 petitions of F. V. Igler and 
245 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082, which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the duration of the war and 
any and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4128. Also, 15 petitions of the Meier’s Wine 
Cellars and signed by 352 other citizens of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, protesting 
avainst the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the duration 
o* the war and any and all such proposed 
legislation; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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4129. Also, petition of Sam Massis Grocery, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the duration of the 
war, and any and all such proposed legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4130. Also, petitions of Lido Garden and 
signed by 80 citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082 which seeks to enact prohibi- 
tion for the duration of the war and any and 
all sueh proposed legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4131. Also, petition of Gorman’s Cafe and 
signed by 50 citizens of Cincinnati, Wyoming, 
Lockland, Sharonville, Blue Ash, and Norwood, 
Ohio, and Newport, Ky., protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the duration of the 
war and any. and all such proposed legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4132. Also, petition of Roscoe Peterson and 
20 other citizens of Madeira, Indian Hill, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against the pas- ~ 
sage of House bill 2082 which seeks to enact 
prohibition for the duration of the war, and 
any and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4133. Also, petition of Charles Berkman and 
20 other citizens of North College Hill, Green- 
hills, Cheviot, and Cincinnati, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 2082 
which seeks to enact prohibition for the dura- 
tion of the war and any and all such pro- 
posed legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4134. Also, petition of Jo’s Tap Room and 
signed by 20 other citizens of Cincinnati, 
Norwocd, and Harrison, Ohio, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the duration 
of the war and any and all such proposed 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

4135. Also, petition of Dan Delany and 19 
other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicin- 
ity, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 2082 which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the duration of the war and any and all such 
proposed legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4136. Also, petition of Edwin Kampel and 
25 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082 which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the duration of the war and any 
and all such proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4137. By Mr. GRIFFITHS: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Morgan County, Ohio, sup- 
porting House bill 2082, prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war and until the termina- 
tion of demobilization; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4138. By Mr. RABAUT: Petition of 1,500 
citizens of the State of Michigan protest- 
ing against the consideration of House bill 
2082 or any other prohibition legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4139. By Mr. ROHRBOUGH: Petition of 
S. A. Hall and 30 other citizens of Lewis 
Caunty, W. Va., requesting passage of House 
Resolution 2082, a measure to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to. the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

4140. By Mr. ROLPH: Petition of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, San 
Francisco, endorsing House bills 3269 and 
$270, and Senate bill 1362; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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4141. Also, petition of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, op- 
posing Senate bill 1122; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

4142. By Mr. SCHIFFLER: Petition of the 
United Labor Legislative Council of Marion 
County, V. Wa., Mathew Matison, George S. 
Fletcher, Ernie Tennant, E. C. Toothman, 
Lloyd Rowe, and others, opposing any form 
of sales tax or of increasing the tax burden 
on lower-income groups; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

4143. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary of the State Aeronautical Commis- 
sion of Colorado, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to House 
bill 3420; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 





SENATE 


Fripay, DecEMBER 17, 1943 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou Desire of Nations, as again our 
hearts are drawn by the lure of a manger, 
enable our spirits to kindle with the joy 
of simple shepherds long ago. As every 
hearth is aflame with the Christmas can- 
dies of faith and hope and love we think 
tenderly and with pride of the flower of 
our Nation’s youth, upon whose loneli- 
ness the silent stars look down from alien 
skies. Our wistful prayers for them wing 
their way to Thee and bind them to us 
with a nearness which mocks the sep- 
arating miles. In distant corners of the 
2arth they kéep their constant vigil for 
freedom’s sake. 

On land and sea, through the trackless 
air, on palm-fringed islands of the south, 
on bleak and rugged shores of the north, 
on desert sands, or surrounded by the 
crumbling glories of the past, their 
hearts are home as they sing even in fox 
holes the loved and familiar carols which 
celebrate the coming of the Newborn 
King and proclaim the prophecy of a 
Christmas yet to be: 


“When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


Our advent petition for all the warriors 
of the truth of Christmas is that Thou 
wilt make strong their arm, courageous 
their hearts, and pure their spirits. Has- 
ten the day when the mighty melody 
above the Little Eastern Town of peace 
to men of good will shall be the divine 
harmony of all earth’s myriad tongues. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. : 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Thursday, December 16, 1943, 
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was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


PROTEST AGAINST THE ARTICLE “A SUM- 
MONS AGAINST THE ‘KISS OF DEATH’ ” 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I note 
with some regret that yesterday while 
I was engaged in the Finance Committee, 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt] obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “A Sum- 
mons Against the ‘Kiss of Death,’ ” writ- 
ten by the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER] and published in the New York 
Times magazine for December 12, 1943. 
I would not have objected to its inclusion 
in the Recorp if I had been here, because 
that is a futile process, as any Senator 
can then read the whole matter into the 
RecorD. I do, however, want to have the 
Recorp show my protest against an 
article which throws very unfair asper- 
sions on my grandfather, the late Sen- 
ator Lodge, and which by the use of 
one quotation which I believe to be ut- 
terly spurious, by others which are un- 
fairly drawn from their context, and by 
the skillful use of half truths conveys an 
utterly false impression of his service 
here and smears an honorable and pa- 
triotic public servant. 

Leaving my personal interest out of ac- 
count, I think it is a pity that an article 
on a subject of such importance as the 
League of Nations debate should utterly 
miss the great lessons which can be 
drawn from that debate. All in all, the 
article is a callow oversimplification 
which serves no good purpose, tends to 
confuse the public thought, and misses 
a great opportunity to contribute to pub- 
lic education. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITIONS 


Mr. TUNNELL presented petitions 
signed by 298 citizens of the State of 
Delaware, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 860, relating to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United 
States, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; and one of the 
petitions was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp without the signatures at- 
tached thereto, as follows: 

To the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the State 
of Delaware do respectfully petition you to 
defend the United States of America by de- 
fending the health and morale of the youth 
called out by your action under the Selec- 
t'.2 Service Act, from what Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, referred to as “a sordid business for 
the accumulation of money” the trade in 
alcoholic beverages including beer; and from 
the danger of venereal disease incident to 
prostitution, by passing S. 860. 


IMPORTATION OF LIVESTOCK FEED— 
SOCIAL-SECURITY PAY-ROLL TAX— 
REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably with amendments House 
Joint Resolution 171, to permit the im- 
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portation from foreign countries free of 
duty, during a period of 90 days, of cer. 
tain grains and other products to be 
used for livestock and poultry feed, ang 
I submit a report (No. 607) thereon, 
One of the amendments of the Commit- 
tee on Finance undertakes to treat the 
social-security pay-roll tax problem for 
the next 60 days by precisely the same 
sort of a formula which it is propose 
to use in connection with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation problem. 

I am instructed by the committee, ang 
I have the consent of the majority lead. 
er, to say that after the pending busi- 
ness is concluded I shall ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of this 
matter later in the day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say in that connection that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has correctly stated 
the situation. The action recommended 
by the committee is necessary to be 
taken on the House jecint resolution deal- 
ing with the temporary suspension of 
import duties on certain feeds for the 
relief of dairies and cattle and other 
stock feeders in the United States, which 
is a tax measure. 

The main tax bill cannot be enacted 
into law before Christmas. That being 
true, the pay-roll tax automatically 
would be stepped up on the Ist day of 
January, and the only way that can be 
avoided under the action of the Finance 
Committee, which has adopted the same 
proposal as an amendment to the tax 
bill, is to add it as an amendment to the 
joint resolution to which the Senator 
from Michigan has called attention. It 
is agreeable that as soon as the Senate 
shall have disposed of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 103 that the joint resolution be 
taken up because it is necessary to ob- 
tain action in the House in order that 
the purposes to be carried out may be 
effected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
the joint resolution will be placed on the 
calendar, 


_ REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

H.R.3261. A bill to amend the act of 
April 29, 1943, to authorize the return to pri- 
vate ownership of Great Lakes vessels and 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or less, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
608); and 

S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to provide 
cash awards to personnel of the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration for useful suggestions to improve 
administration of their activities; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 609). 

By Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 1028. A bill to amend the Fire and Cas- 
ualty Act of the District of Columbia; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 610); and 

S. 1029. A bill to provide for regulation of 
certain insurance rates in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 611). 
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By Mr. BAILEY (for Mr. Smirn), from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 2562. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to the 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, N. C., 
a certain tract of land, situated in Wayne 
County, N. C.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
612). 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

S, 1428. A bill to amend the provision of 
ict authorizing payment of 6 months’ 
death gratuity to widow, child, or depend- 
ent relative of officers, enlisted men, Or nurses 
Navy or Marine Corps, and for other 
without amendment (Rept. No. 


the 


of the 
purposes, 
613); 
§.1517. A bill for the relief of Staff Sgt. 
Marion Johnson, United States Marine Corps, 
and Sgt. George B. Kress, United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 614); 

S.1542. A bill to provide for reimburse- 

t of certain Navy personnel and former 

y personnel for personal property lost or 
maged as the result of a fire in building 
O. Q. O-3 at the United States naval con- 
struction training center, Davisville, R. I., on 
March 27, 1943; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 615); 

S. 1589. A bill for the relief of C. Guy Evans, 
Garland Mineral Springs, Index, Wash.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 616); 

H.R. 2976. A bill to grant military rank 
to certain members of the Navy Nurse Corps; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 617); 

H. R. 3605. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fires in tents used 
as quarters by members of the Twelfth Naval 
Construction Battalion, Long Island, Alaska, 
on December 26, 1942, and May 26, 1943, re- 
spectively; without amendment (Rept. No. 
618) ; 

H. R. 3606. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire at the outlying 
degaussing branch of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va., on December 4, 1942; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 619); 

H.R. 3607. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of a fire in tent L-76 at 
the Amphibious Training Base, Camp Brad- 
ford, Norfolk, Va., on March 15, 1943; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 620); 

H.R.3741, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 

ses; with amendments (Rept. No. 621); and 

H. R. 3760. A bill authorizing the President 
to present, in the name of Congress, a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to. Lt. Gen. Thomas 
Holcomb, United States Marine Corps; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 622). 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE—LIMIT OF EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 220, and ask unani- 
lous consent for its present considera- 
tion, 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 220), submitted by Mr. 
WHEELER On December 15, was considered 
d agreed to, as follows: 
olved, That the limit of expenditures 
\orized by Senate Resolution 46, agreed 


weezy 


Dn 
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to January 14, 1943, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to hold hear- 
ings during the Seventy-eighth Congress, is 
hereby increased by $5,000. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sundry officers for appointment and/or 
promotion in the United States Public 
Health Service. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

George Hofferbert, of Baltimore, Md., to be 
collector of internal. revenue for the district 
of Maryland, in place of M. Hampton Ma- 
gruder, resigned. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Lt. Gen. (temporary) Alexander A. Vande- 
grift to be the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps with the rank of lieutenant general, 
for a period of 4 years, from the Ist day of 
January 1944; and 


Col. Merritt A. Edson to be a brigadier gen- | 


eral in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the lst day of December 1943. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 1601. A bill to amend the act making 
it a misdemeanor to stow away on vessels; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

S. 1602. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Winnie Left Her Behind, a patent in fee to 
certain land; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

(Mr. McFARLAND (for himself and Mr. 
STEwarRT) introduced Senate bill 1603, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1604. A bill to provide certain benefits 
for members of the armed forces upon their 
discharge or release from active duty to pro- 
vide for’the use and disposition of surplus 
war property in the interests of small busi- 
ness enterprises of veterans and others, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


EXPATRIATION OF CERTAIN CITIZENS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent at this time to 
introduce a bill on behalf of myself and 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART], to provide for the expatria- 
tion of citizens of the United States who 
indicate allegiance and fidelity to a for- 
eign country, and for other purposes. 

As will be noted, this bill amends sec- 
tion 401 of the Nationality Act of 1940 
(act of October 14, 1940; 54 Stat. 1168; 
U. S. C., title 8, sec. 801), which pro- 
vides: 

A person who is a national of the United 
States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
shall lose his nationality by— 


I shall not read the entire act, but 
paragraphs (a) to (h), inclusive, enumer- 
ate the conditions. Our bill adds two 
additional paragraphs, (i) and (j), and 
I wish to have incorporated in the REc- 
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ORD as a part of my remarks the bill 
which we have just introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill ‘S. 
1603) to provide for the expatriation of 


cate allegiance and fidelity to a foreign 
country, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcoxp, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 (act of October 14, 
| 1940; 54 Stat. 1168; U. S. C., title 8, sec. 801) 
| is hereby amended by adding the following 
| at the end thereof: 
“(i) Making any written statement to the 
United States or any agency or officer or 
agent thereof to the effect that he considers 
| 


citizens of the United States who indi- 


himself to be a citizen or subject of a foreign 
country, or that he adheres to or bears 
allegiance and fidelity to a foreign country, 
or that he denies that he bears allegiance 
and fidelity to the United States; or in re- 
sponse to an inquiry or request lawfully 
made by an agency or officer of the United 
States, expressing a refusal to swear wIn- 
qualified allegiance to the United States of 
America or to forswear any form of allegiance 
or obedience to any foreign government. 
“(j) Indicating by his course of conduct 
and utterances that he adheres to or bears 
| allegiance and fidelity to a foreign country. 
It shall be the duty of the United States at- 
torneys for the respective districts, upon af- 
| fidavit showing good cause therefor, to in- 
| stitute proceedings in accordance with sec- 
| tion 338 of this act (U.S. C., title 8, sec. 738) 
| to cancel the United States nationality of 
|} amy person on the ground that he has lost 
| his nationality under the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

“Any person who has lost his nationality 
under the provisions of paragraph (i) hereof, 
or whose nationality has been canceled by 
a judgment rendered in an action brought 
under the provisions of paragraph (Jj) hereof 
shall be subject to deportation under the im- 

migration laws, and in the event such person 

| was a national of the United States by birth, 

| the deportation shall be to any country of 
which any ancestor from ‘vyhom he inherits 
or derives United States nationality was a 
citizen or subject.” 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
will be noted that under paragraph “i,” 
one of the conditions enumerated is 
“expressing a refusal to swear unquali- 
fied allegiance to the United States of 
America or to forswear any form of alle- 
giance or obedience to any foreign coun- 
try.” This provision is particularly 
aimed at the American-born Japanese 
who gave negative answers to question 
28 in a questionnaire submitted to them 
by the War Relocation Authority. The 
question was: 
| _ Will you swear unqualified allegiance to the 
United States of America and forswear any 
| form of allegiance or obedience to the Japa- 
| nese Emperor or any other foreign govern- 
ment, power, or organization? 


fact that this question was submitted to 
19,979 male Japanese of 17 years of age 
| or older, and of this number 4,850 gave 
| a nonaffirmative answer; in other words, 
25.4 percent of the Japanese males born 
in this country admit that they owe alic- 
| giance to Japan. This same question 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
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was submitted to 18,486 female Japanese 
born in the United States who were 17 
years of age or older, and 1,487 gave “no” 
for an answer. 

Mr. President, I say that any men or 
women born in the United States who 
have enjoyed our Nation of liberty and 
justice and who, in this crisis, thus 
admit that they owe allegiance to the 
Japanese Government, are no longer 
entitled to call themselves citizens of 
our country and should be deported 
immediately after the war. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s bill, in the 
introduction of which I agreed to join 
with him, of course, and at a later date 
I hope to have something to say on the 
subject. Does the Senator have any 
figures, other than those he has quoted, 
that indicate how many of the native- 
born Japanese gave negative answers to 
the question which would indicate or 
was a test of their loyalty to the United 
States? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ihave only the fig- 
ures I have just quoted. There may be 
other figures now available. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, does 
the Senator know how many American- 
born Japanese there are in the United 
States who are claiming citizenship by 
reason of birth? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I cannot answer 
the Senator’s question. I do not see 
how any native-born Japanese or any 
other person could claim American cit- 
izenship who admits that he owes al- 
legiance to another country. 

Mr. STEWART. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I think he is exactly right. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Twenty-five per- 
cent, if you please, of the male Japanese 
born in this country admit that they owe 
allegiance to another nation—namely, 
Japan. 

Mr. STEWART. I believe the Senator 
stated the number of questionnaires sub- 
mitted was approximately 19,000. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Questionnaires 
were submitted to 19,979 male Japanese, 
and of that number 4,850 gave nonaflirm- 
ative answers to the questions. Some of 
them did not answer the questions. 

Mr. STEWART. How many question- 
naires were submitted to females? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Questions were 
submitted to 18,486 females. 

Mr. STEWART. That would make a 
total of about 37,000. If my memory is 
correct, that is not more than half of the 
native-born Japanese of the United 
States. I wonder why the questionnaire 
was not submitted to them all. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I cannot answer 
the Senator’s question, but I think that 
question should be answered. I think 
we should find out. 

Mr. STEWART. I simply wish to say 
to the Senator that I am very much in- 
terested in his bill, and, as I said, I am 
glad to be coauthor of the bill and will 
watch its progress with interest, and 
shall be glad to help it along. I hope 
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it will be passed. I have heretofore in- 
troduced so-called anti-Japanese legis- 
lation myself. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I was about to say 
that I did not call this proposal anti- 
Japanese, but it is, because the persons 
involved are 100 percent Japanese, Only 
those who refuse to swear allegiance to 
our country are involved. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the fact that section (g) 
of our bill makes it mandatory upon the 
Attorney General to bring action to can- 
cel the citizenship of those who have by 
their course of conduct or utterance in- 
dicated that they adhere to or bear al- 
legiance and fidelity to a foreign coun- 
try. The second paragraph makes those 
who have lost their citizenship under the 
provisions of paragraph (i) or (j) sub- 
ject to deportation under the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States. 

Mr. President, we could have made our 
bill broader, but we have confined it to 
those who, without question, are not citi- 
zens of the United States at heart, and 
who have admitted by writing or utter- 
ance that they owe allegiance to a for- 
eign country. The figures which I have 
just given are taken from the report of a 
subcommittee on Japanese war relocation 
centers, of which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER] was chairman, and 
are found on pages 48 and 49 of the 
report. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to al- 
low these people to continue to enjoy the 
blessings of our great Nation. It is time 
that we see to it that the United States 
is 100 percent American. Let us send 
these people to the country of their love. 
We have no place for them here. 


AMENDMENT TO THE REVENUE BILL 


Mr. ANDREWS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 3687) to provide reve- 
nue, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF CONDITIONS’ IN 
PUERTO RICO—LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Mr. CHAVEZ submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 222), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized by Senate Resolution 26, agreed to 
January 28, 1943, authorizing the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs to hold hearings during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby increased 
by $15,000. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BEFORE 


ASSOCIATION OF FINANCE COMPANIES, | 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him before the Association of 
Finance Companies, Milwaukee, Wis., De- 
cember 11, 1943, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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STATEMENTS BY SENATOR HILL AND 
REPRESENTATIVES EATON, MAY, AND 
BLOOM ON ANNOUNCEMENT OF TEHR- 
RAN CONFERENCE 
{Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp radio statements 

made by him and by Representatives Eaton, 

May, and BLoom at the time of the an. 

nouncement of the Teheran Conference, De. 

cember 6, 1943, which appear in the Appen- 

dix. | 

A 1944 PROGRAM FOR THE REPUBLICANS— 

ARTICLE BY SENATOR TAFT 
{Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “A 1944 Program for the Republicans,” 
written by Senator Tarr and published in 

the Saturday Evening Post of December 11, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


ANGELS AT MEAUX, FRANCE—A CHRIST- 
MAS STORY BY JOE MITCHELL PILCHER 
|Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Christmas story 
entitled “Angels at Meaux, France,” written 
by Joe Mitchell Pilcher, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
COPPORATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 103 which extends 
until the 29th day of February the life 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The aques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 103) continuing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States. 

The joint resolution was read as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That the first sentence of 
section 7 of the act approved January 31, 
1935 (49 Stat. 4), as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out “December 31, 1943” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “February 29, 
1944,” 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep] ad- 
vised me yesterday that he wanted, not 
to oppose the joint resolution, but to 
make some remarks in connection with 
it. Heis not at the moment in the Cham- 
ber, but I understand is on his way. 
I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Caraway Hawkes 
Andrews Chavez Hayden 
Austin Clark, Idaho Hilu 

Bailey Clark, Mo. Holman 

Ball Connally Johneon, Calif. 
Bankhead Davis Johnson, Colo. 
Barkley Downey Kilgore 

Bone Eastland La Follette 
Brewster Ellender Langer 

Brooks Ferguson Lodge 

Buck George Lucas 

Burton Gerry McCarran 
Bushfield Gillette McCleilan 
Butler Green McFarland 
Byrd Gurney McKellar 
Capper Hatch Maloney 
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Maybank Russell Vandenberg 
Mead Smith Van Nuys 
Millikin Stewart Walleren 
Moore Taft Walsh, Mass. 
Murray Thomas,Idaho Walsh,N. J. 
Nve Thomas, Okla, Wheeler 
Overton Thomas, Utah Wherry 
Radcliffe ‘Truman White 

Reed Tunnell - Wiley 
Robertson Tydings Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sev- 
enty-eight Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bong], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass], the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Murpock], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
liness, 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bi.so], the Senator from North Carolina 
|Mr. Reynoups], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr, CHANDLER], the Senator from 
Vyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Perp- 
per] is absent on official business, hold- 
ing hearings in the State of Mississippi. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 


HAM! is detained on public business. 
Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon |[Mr. McNary], the Senator from 


Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER], the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Revercoms], 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Suip- 
steap], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[\ir. BripGes] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] is absent on public business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement in regard 
to Senate Joint Resolution 103, which is 
now before the Senate. 

As we all know, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was created long before the 
war, and long before anyone thought 
about war, and has served a very useful 
purpose to the farmers of the United 
States. Last July we extended its life 
until the 31st day of December of this 
year. In the meantime the House of 
Representatives has passed a bill ex- 
tending its life with certain prohibitions 
in regard to subsidies. That bill was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate, and ex- 
haustive hearings were had upon it, last- 
ing 2 weeks or more, and the committee 
has been considering the House bill. In 
the meantime, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, BANKHEAD] introduced a 
bill in the Senate embodying the provi- 
sions of the House bill, with some slight 
modifications, 

The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency has been in session at- 
tempting to frame a bill which would be 
reasonably satisfactory to the Congress 
and to the country, but it has been un- 
able to do so. Yesterday it declined to 
report the House bill, or the Bankhead 
bill, or any amendments thereto. It is 
obvious that we cannot legislate on the 
subsidy question between now and 
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Christmas, or between now and the re- 
assembling of the Congress on the 3d day 
of January, or on whatever day Congress 
may agree to reassemble. So that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
automatically expire on the 31st day of 
December. 

No one would like to see that occur. It 
is generally agreed, without regard to 
whether men are for or against the pro- 
gram of subsidies now in force, that the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion should be extended because of the 
useful work it does in other fields. 

The committee authorized me yester- 
day to submit a resolution extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for practically 60 days, or until the 
29th day of February, the next year be- 
ing a leap year, and there being 29 days 
in the month of February. Practically, 
it extends its life for 58 days. 

In view of the fact that the Finance 
Committee will not be able to report the 
tax bill until next week, we will not be 
able to dispose of that measure until 
after the reassembling of Congress in 
January, and if the proposed extension 
until the end of February is agreed to, it 
is my hope and belief that we can work 
out a bill before another expiration of 
the life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration legislation, and it will be, I 
think I may say, the obligation and the 
effort of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, without regard to the length 
of any recess or the date on which Con- 
gress May reassemble, to try to have a 
bill for presentation to the Senate as soon 
as possible after the reconvening of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress in its second 
session. 

Therefore the committee felt that the 
resolution of éxtension, simply chang- 
ing the date of the expiration of the life 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from December 31, 1943, to February 29, 
1944, was justified. 

There was some fear expressed in some 
quarters that the proposed extension 
would result in the War Food Adminis- 
tration, or the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, or the O. P. A., or the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, or some 
other agency that has been dealing with 
or has the power to deal with subsidies, 
broadening the program to include other 
commodities than those already included 
in it. 

I wish to say that I have consulted on 
that subject Justice Byrnes, who is the 
Director of War Mobilization; I have 
conferred with Mr. Jesse Jones, who has 
charge of the operations of the R. F. C.; 
I have conferred with Judge Marvin 
Jones, who is the War Food Administra- 
tor; and with the heads of all the agen- 
cies that have anything to do with the 
inauguration of subsidies, and I am au- 
thorized to say on their behalf on the 
floor of the Senate that if the joint-reso- 
lution is passed no additional commodity 
will be taken into the subsidy program 
during the period of the extension. 

The subsidy program is now running 
at the rate of $1,100,000,000 a year; it 
runs somewhere between $90,000,000 
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and $100,000,000 a month. That would 
mean that during the 2 months, that 
proportion of the $1,100,000,000 would 
be all that those in charge of the 
program would feel like expending, be- 
cause they recognize the situation which 
exists here, and they have very frankly 
said to me that they would not feel at 
liberty to go beyond what they are doing 
in the way of commodities or in the pro- 
portional amount expended during this 
period of extension. 

I am glad to make that statement to 
my friends in the Senate and to the 
country, so that there will be no doubt 
at all about the effect of the joint reso- 
lution extending the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from Kentucky 
for the assurance he has given to the 
Senate, and particularly those of us who 
are primarily concerned with the sub- 
sidy program, that it will not be en- 
larged during the period in question. I 
wish to say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as I told him yesterday in conver- 
sation when we discussed the matters 
which he has now mentioned, and which 
I propose to discuss, that so far as I am 
concerned, I am not opposed to the joint 
resolution; in fact, I think perhaps it is 
necessary, at least highly desirable, to 
Pass it. 

Mr. President, I realize that we are at 
the end of a long session, and there are 
a number of important matters which 
must be disposed of today. There is 
nothing, however, that is of more impor- 
tance to the country than the subject I 
shall proceed to discuss. I had expected 
to discuss it in support of the bill of the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BankHeap], if it had come out of 
the committee. However, the subject 
should be discussed, anyway. I shall be 
as brief as possible considering the need 
for a full discussion of the matter in- 
volved. 

What the country needs is more in- 
formation and less propaganda about the 
so-called inflation situation. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen have screamed exag- 
geration and distortion at the top of 
their voices to a point where the country 
is bewildered and alarmed. It seems 
harsh to say that this bewilderment and 
alarm was deliberately caused, but surely 
administration spokesmen cannot be so 
dumb or ignorant of the facts as their 
public utterances would indicate. 

Administration spokesmen, and this 
does not exclude the President, Justice 
Byrnes, Judge Vinson, O. P. A. Bowles, or 
most of the others, have constantly con- 
fused subsidies with price ceilings in the 
public mind. Conversations I have had 
with, and letters I have received from, 
my constituents and others, show a 
widespread belief, based upon what these 
men have said, that the discontinuance 
of the subsidy policy being followed would 
mean the end of all control over prices. 
This simply is not so. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Much as I dis- 
like to make the charge, I cannot escape 
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the feeling that administration spokes- 
men are deliberately trying to plant this 
fear in the public mind. 

As a matter of fact, the use of subsi- 
dies is a minor factor in the control of 
prices. It touches only a limited num- 
ber of items and then only to a limited 
extent. If this subsidy policy were 
dropped and prices permitted to adjust 
themselves under O. P. A. rules and lim- 
itations, and no public mention made of 
the change, it is doubtful if it would be 
greatly noticed by consumers in general. 
Jim Byrnes, Fred Vinson, and Chester 
Bowles shriek at the top of their voices 
that subsidies are necessary to prevent 
ruinous inflation, that if a stubborn 
and obstinate Congress refuses to supply 
money and authority for that policy, the 
United States of America is threatened 
with immediate financial destruction. 
The spokesmen of an honest administra- 
tion would not follow such a false and 
disturbing course. This administration 
is not honest either with the people or 
the Congress. The fact that the admin- 
istration has not kept faith with the Con- 
gress, that it has constantly disregarded 
legislative enactment and usurped pow- 
ers far beyond the authority of any stat- 
ute, is one of the main reasons why Con- 
egress is disinclined to trust it further. 
The attitude of the Congress cannot be 
fully understood without consideration 
of this fact. The people are entitled to 
more truth and candor, and less “bunk.” 

So much misinformation has been 
handed out by administration spokesmen 
about high food prites and the cost 
of living that the public naturally as- 
sumes that prices, including prices of 
focd, are higher than ever before—so 
high, in fact, as to constitute a threat 
to the average consumer of the country. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Through the 1920’s we had what 
was and is regarded as a reasonably nor- 
mal period of business prosperity. The 
sum total of prices of all articles going 
into the cost of living is less now than 
it was in the period from 1923 to 1929. 
The year 1926 has been used by depend- 
able statistical agencies as a base year 
for comparison of prices and living 
costs. On November 15, 1943, the cost of 
food was 99.9 percent of the average cost 
of food in 1926. Similarly, clothing on 
Wovember 15, 1943, was 110.3 percent, 
house furnishings 106.5 percent, miscel- 
laneous items 114.7 percent of the 1926 
prices. Food has increased in price less 
than any of the other major factors men- 
tioned. All items going into the cost of 
living, taken together, on November 15, 
1943, were 98.2 percent of the 1926 
average. 

In order to support their distortion of 
the actual situation, all of the spokes- 
men for the administration, including 
the President, Justice Byrnes, Judge Vin- 
son, and Mr. Bowles, use 1935-39 prices 
as a basis from which to calculate. These 
prices are not representative. They are 
subnormal. The depth of the depres- 
sion in the thirties was reached in 1932 
and 1933, and had not recovered to any- 
thing 
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1939. In fact, cost-of-living prices from 
1935-39 were lower than in any year or 
sequence of years since 1918, save alone 
the depth of the depression years in 1932 
and 1933. This is especially true of food 
prices. 

To make its point and support its dis- 
tortion of the facts, the administration’s 
Spokesmen are using depressed or sub- 
normal prices with which td compare the 
current price level, both of food and 
other articles that go into the cost of 
living. 

Whence comes this desperate cry from 
Byrnes, Jones, Bowles, not to omit the 
President, that we are threatened with 
inflation because prices are running 
away with us? They lay special em- 
phasis upon food prices. This is not 
the first time this administration, led 
by President Roosevelt, has unfairly and 
unnecessarily alarmed the country. The 
President followed that course in his 
message to Congress on Labor Day in 
1942. In that message, he charged the 
farmer with being a profiteer, and held 
food prices to be responsible for the 
high cost of living and demanded 
that they be stabilized. In most of his 
public utterances he has taken the same 
attitude toward the farmer, the stock- 
man, and the food producers of the 
country. It is an outrage upon fairness 
to so continuously misrepresent an im- 
portant segment of the population of 
the United States engaged in the all- 
important task of producing food and 
more food for the Nation, for our armed 
forces, and for Lend-Lease. Surely, 
common decency should demand that 
the Chief Executive of the United States 
should speak the truth and tell the peo- 
ple honestly what the facts are, and deal 
fairly with the farmer and food produc- 
ers of the Nation. This he has not done. 

I challenge the candor, the integrity, 
and the honesty of this administration. 
It has been, and is now, misleading the 
people of the country. It is causing un- 
due alarm and great concern for alleged 
causes which, when examined, have no 
foundation in truth or in fact. 

Food prices have not gone up since 
1926, but incomes have. The average 
income per person not on farms in the 
United States in 1926 was $856. In July 
1843 the average income per person in 
the United States was $1,052—an in- 
crease of 23 percent over 1926. The in- 
dustrial worker has done even better 
than that. In 1926, the wage income per 
industrial worker was $1,318, In July 
1943 the wage income per industrial 
worker was at the rate of $2,138 per 
annum. For the industrial worker, the 
1943 income is 162 percent of his 1926 
income—an increase of 62 percent over 
these years. ’ 

But the industrial worker, as well as 
the average citizen, is paying less for his 
food in 1943 than in 1926. This is the 
outstanding and important circumstance 
when we come to consider this prob- 
lem. No spokesman for the adminis- 
tration has ever remotely referred to this 
all-important fact. Constantly they 
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of the country by ignoring the correct 
comparison, and using only a compari- 
son with depressed prices at subnorma] 
levels. 

GOVERNMENT BY DIRECTIVE 


What the country needs is more goy.- 
ernment by law, and less by decree, 
When, as an average citizen, I would read 
about government by decree in various 
ccuntries—for example, in France and 
Germany in the pre-war period—I used 
to wonder just what it meant. Out of 
experience in our own country, I have 
come to know. Practically all effective 
government in the United States of 
America is now by decree, only we call 
it directive. Laws passed by Congress 
are either ignored or deliberately flouted 
by administrative agencies, taking their 
cue from the Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief. This Commander in 
Chief stuff is a favorite phrase of those 
who choose to ignore constitutional limi- 
tations and legislative enactments. 

There is no authority for the use of 
subsidies as they are now being used, 
except Presidential directive. The only 
authority of Congress for the use of sub- 
sidies is in the Emergency Price Control 
Act of January 30, 1942. 

Paragraph (e), section 2, of that act 
reads in part as follows: 

The Administrator * * * may * * * 
make subsidy payments to domestic pro- 
ducers * * * in such amounts * * ° 
as he determines to be necessary to obtain 
the maximum necessary production. 


There is other language in the same 
section and paragraph, all along the 
same line. Subsidies were to be used 
only to increase production. That was 
the central idea of the Congress, and the 
Price Administrator was given authority 
to use subsidies only to increase produc- 
tion. The indiscriminate use of subsidies 
as a rebate on grocery bills, at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers, was never contem- 
plated in any of the acts through which 
the Congress has given authority to the 
Commander in Chief. In fact, the ap- 
plication of the term Commander in 
Chief is greatly abused. George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow 
Wilson never dreamed of claiming more 
civil authority as President of the United 
States by virtue of their constitutional 
position of Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and 
of the Militia of the several States. The 
usurpation of authority by the present 
President of the United States, under the 
pretext of being Commander in Chief, 
exceeds anything in our history. 

No wonder that every election in which 
the people have an opportunity to ex- 
press their views of this administration 
shows a steadily increasing resentment 
against usurpation of authority through 
bureaucratic control. In this particular 
situation we are seeing bureaucratic dic- 
tatorship at its worst. 

INFLATION 

In the last few years we have emerged 
from a period of depression during which 
prices of all commodities, and especially 
foods, were subnormal, The American 
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farmer, the American businessman, and 
the American manufacturer—in fact, the 
whole country—would become bankrupt 
if it had to continue business on the basis 
of the price levels and the volume of 
business obtaining from 1932 to 1939. 
Only 1 year in this period, 1937, showed 
an approach to normal business. All the 
other years were plainly years of de- 
pressed prices and subnormal business. 
Beginning about January 1, 1940, we 
came into a period of increasing prices 


on all commodities. In the past 4 years 
prices have substantially increased. 
Food prices started at a lower level than 


commodity prices generally and had a 
steeper climb to make before they ap- 
proached a normal level. 

But this increase in prices does not by 
any means spell inflation—at least, true 
inflation. As I have pointed out else- 
where, the present price level is not 
above, and in many respects is definitely 
below, that of the last period of normally 
prosperous business in the country— 
namely, the years from 1922 to 1930. 
Again using 1926 as a basis of compari- 
son, let me call attention to the follow- 
ing essential factors which must be given 
complete consideration in any adequate 
determination of our present situation: 

In 1926 the United States Government 
collected $4,100,000,000 in taxes. 

In 1942 the United States Government 
collected $16,400,000,000 in taxes. 

In 1943 the United States Government 
collected $34,500,000,000 in taxes. 

On November 30, 1926, the national 
debt was $19,400,000,000. 

On November 30, 1942, the national 
debt was $100,400,000,000. 

On November 30, 1943, the national 
debt was $170,300,000,000. 

In 1926 the national income was $77,- 
000,000,000. 

In 1942 the national income was $120,- 
000,000,000. 

The national income is estimated to be 
$148,000,000,000 for 1943. 

November 30, 1926, the amount of 
money in circulation was $4,800,000,000, 

November 30, 1942, the amount of 
money in circulation was $4,800,000,000. 

November 30, 1943, the amount of 
money in circulation was $19,900,000,000. 

From 1926 to 1943 taxes increased 800 


percent; the national debt increased 900 
percent; the national income approxi- 
mately doubled; the amount of money in 


circulation—that is, in the hands of the 

people—available for purchases increased 

400 percent. 

In the name of God Almighty, the Con- 
ution, and everything else that is holy, 
vy can anybody, even a dumb and dis- 

honest administration, expect prices to 

remain static, or even be held to some 
recent level in the face of these factors? 

It is just one of the impossible things, so 

impossible that no honest man clothed 

with authority and any sense of respon- 
sibility to the people should hold out for 

&® moment that anything of the kind 

could be done. 

An increase in the present price level 
over former price levels is only to be ex- 
pected. We have exceeded the depressed 

els of the years 1935 to 1939, but we 
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have only now approached the average 
price level of a reasonably normal pros- 
perous business period from 1923 to 1930. 

Where is the inflation? Where is the 
threat to the country? Where is there 
any basis for the wild notes of alarm that 
administration spokesmen have sounded 
and are sounding? It is their distortion, 
misrepresentation, and exaggeration that 
has alarmed unnecessarily the people of 
the country. 

I stand here on the floor of the Senate 
today and challenge the intelligence or 
the integrity of the men who have done 
this thing. I have supported what I 
have said today by the best authority in 
the United States—namely, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, of the Department of 
Labor, and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. These two statistical agencies 
are recognized on every hand as being 
able and honest. No one questions their 
ability or their integrity. They have fur- 
nished me with the facts. Every single 
statement I have made today rests upon 
a foundation provided for me for this 
purpose. I asked them for the facts. 
They gave me the facts. I have laid the 
facts before the Senate and the country. 

These facts indict an administration 
that has shown indecision, vacillation, 
and a lack of either integrity or intelli- 
gence in dealing with these all-impor- 
tant factors which concern the welfare 
of our country. 

THE BUTTER SUBSIDY 


The economic unsoundness of the ad- 
ministration’s subsidy program is clearly 
illustrated in the butter subsidy. In 
June, butter prices were rolled back 
5 cents a pound. At the same time, a 
payment to the butter processors of 5 
cents per pound was made out of the 
Treasury. 

For every dollar of reduction in butter 
prices to the consumer, $1 of the tax- 
payers’ money is taken from the Treasury 
to pay a subsidy to the processor. This 
is not quite all. There is the administra- 
tive expense of handling the subsidy 
which must be added to the burden 
placed upon the taxpayer. This expense 
probably runs between 3 and 5 percent 
of the sums paid. 

In other words, the taxpayer pays from 
$1.03 to $1.05 as an offset to every dollar 
of rebate upon the consumer purchases 
of butter. 

I do not mean to say that this can be 
applied to all of the various forms of 
subsidies. In some cases, undoubtedly, 
the reduction in the consumer’s grocery 
bill is larger than the assessment against 
the taxpayer. Butter, however, is the 
clearest illustration of the extreme eco- 
nomic folly of the roll-back subsidy. 

THE FIXED-INCOME CLASS 


There is a segment of our population 
whose income is rigid, or so nearly rigid 
as to be called the fixed-income class. 
I have endeavored to obtain the precise 
extent of this class of our people. I have 
been unable to get anything like exact 
figures. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
tells me that out of thirty to forty million 
families in the country, perhaps 5,000,- 
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000, or about one-eighth, fall into this 
class. 

There is no doubt about the hardship 
which a rise in prices inflicts upon this 
class of people. It is true, of course, that 
this same class profited through the de- 
pression period. With fixed incomes, 
their purchasing power was greatest 
when prices were the lowest. The higher 
prices go the greater the difficulties in 
which they find themselves. 

I wish there were some way whereby 
relief could be-given this class of people. 
We cannot base our whole economy, or a 
sound economic policy, upon what is per- 
haps one-eighth of our people. One of 
the methods suggested to give this class 
relief has been the application of a food- 
stamp plan something like that used for 
persons on relief through the blue stamps 
issued through some of the depression 
years. 

One trouble with that plan is that 
many, perhaps most, of this class of our 
citizens would refuse to accept any aid 
of that kind. I have discussed this mat- 
ter with numerous of my colleagues, but 
so far no one has been able to suggest any 
other plan of help for these people, who 
are among the most responsible and 
worthy of our entire citizenship. 

THE EFFECT OF DISCONTINUING SUBSIDIES ON 
THE COST OF LIVING 

There has been, I fear, much misinfor- 
mation, possibly misrepresentation, as to 
the effect that the discontinuance of the 
subsidy program would have upon the 
cost of living. 

Witless Bill Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has stated 
that the discontinuance of subsidies 
would cause food prices to be doubled in 
3 months, and perhaps tripled in 6 
months. This is so silly as to be un- 
worthy of any serious attention. 

Stabilization Czar Byrnes has stated 
that the discontinuance of subsidies of 
all kinds would increase the food level 
about 7 percent and the entire cost of 
living about 4 percent. I think Mr, 
Byrnes has statistical authority for this 
statement, but I question the correctness 
of his information. 

My own investigation with the statis- 
tical bureaus has led me to believe that 
the entire discontinuance of the subsidy 
program would increase food costs about 
3 or 4 percent, and would increase the 
entire cost of living about 1 percent. I 
realize that the estimate I am making, 
as well as the estimate made by Mr. 
Byrnes, is subject to review. I think, 
however, that my estimate is more nearly 
correct than that made by Mr. Byrnes. 

Mr. President, I have had distributed 
to Members of the Senate nine tables 
which were prepared for me by the sta- 
tistical agencies to which I have referred. 
I now wish to describe and discuss the 
tables as briefly as I can. 

The tables which Senators have before 
them, identified by the letters A and B, 
were prepared for me by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Department of 
Labor. The remaining tables, which are 
numbered from 1 to 7, inclusive, were pre- 
pared for me for use in this connection 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Both Bureaus have brought the facts as 
nearly up to date as it is possible to bring 
them. 

Table A shows the cost of living from 
1926 down to October 1943. In October 
1943, the cost of living was 98.4 percent 
of what it was in 1926. 

Table B breaks the cost of living down 
into the trend of prices on a number of 
important commodities. I especially in- 
vite attention, Mr. President, to the fact 
that when the average cost of living on 
November 15, 1943, was 98.2 percent of 
what it was in 1926, food was 99.9 per- 
cent—still less than 100 percent. But 
the price of clothing on November 15 
had gone up to 110.3 percent. Household 
furnishings had gone to 106.5 percent. 

I wish to add to table B further in- 
formation which I obtained from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—namely, that 
the index price of bituminous coal on 
November 15 was 105.5 percent of the 
1926 price. I make that statement be- 
cause when the Bureau sent me the 
figures on fuel they combined coal, gas, 
and electricity. I asked the Bureau to 
separate the figures, which they did, but 
the figures came to me too late to be 
included among those shown in the table. 

I should be glad if Senators would refer 
to table 1, because on that table there 
appears a tabulation of 16 articles of food 
on which the average retail prices from 
1925 to 1929 are compared with those of 
October 1943. Mr. President, the table 
shows that in October 1943 the average 
prices of 8 of those articles were above 
the 1926 prices, and that as to the re- 
maining 8, the average prices were 
below the 1926 prices. I did not select 
those articles. I telephoned the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and asked 
them to select 16 important food articles 
in order to show how the prices on the 
last available date compared with the 
prices for the same articles in 1926. This 
is the result of their work. 

I believe the information shown in 
table 2 is self-explanatory. I invite at- 
tention to the fact that it shows food 
costs and consumer income. I invite 
attention to the fact that in column 4, 
where there is shown the amount of in- 
come remaining after purchasing food, 
the income is not only higher now than 
it was in 1926, but during the period 
about which so much disturbance has 
been raised, the period from 1940 to the 
present time, the consumer net income 
after his grocery bill was paid increased 
every month. In other words, net in- 
come has increased more than the cost 
of food. That statement applies not to 
industrial workers alone, but to the aver- 
age citizen of the United States as a 
whole. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish the Senator 
would explain table 1. 

Mr. REED. The figure 111.0 is shown 
at the bottom of column 5. That figure 
should not be there. The figures in col- 
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umn 6 on table 1, showing the prices of 
food, represent the proportion of the 
total food costs of that particular food 
item. 

If the Senator will examine line 4, he 
will find that milk represented 8.6 per- 
cent of the total food costs of the aver- 
age consumer of the United States. In 
line 9, he will find that white bread is 
5.7 percent. Does that explanation make 
it clear? 

Mr. LANGER. 
very much. 

Mr. REED. I invite attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that these tables are 
quite important. So far as I know, they 
have been prepared somewhat differ- 
ently than similar tables have heretofore 
been prepared. They have been prepared 
by the two most prominent statistical 
bureaus in the United States, which 
were told exactly the purpose for which 
I wished to use them. They were pre- 
pared so that if I had spoken yesterday 
the release date on one of the statements 
would have prevented me from using it. 
The information is that recent. 

I wish to refer now to table 3. I am 
trying to hurry along, Mr. President. I 
do not wish to detain the Senate unnec- 
essarily. On page 3 is shown the in- 
crease in weekly earnings per worker in 
various classes of employment. I call 
special attention to line 20 of that table. 
The country now is confronted with the 
question of increasing the wages of rail- 
road workers. Last week there was a res- 
olution before the Senate dealing with 
that subject. Yesterday we had a threat 
of a railroad strike based on wages. I 
am expressing no opinion about the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of railroad wages, 
but this table shows that from January 
1, 1941, to July 1943, the wages of all 
employees of class 1 steam railroads in- 
creased 29.9 percent. 

I invite special attention to the last 
5 lines, namely, lines 25, 26, 27, 28, and 
29. Mr. President, like other Senators, I 
occasionally read articles written by col- 
umnists, and sometimes I become a little 
irritated, though not so much so as do 
some of my senatorial friends. I realize 
that we have columnists with us. All I 
want them to do is to be as fair as pos- 
sible, as reasonable as they can be, and 
also be accurate in their statements. Re- 
cently I read an article by Mr. Lippmann, 
in which he stated that the Government 
workers had received no increase in 
wages and that they were badly cramped 
by the rise in prices. 

Of course, I read Mr. Lippmann oc- 
casionally. Sometimes I am impressed 
by his pontifical and ponderous style 
and sometimes I have difficulty in telling 
whether it is the voice of Lippmann or 
the voice of God. Anyway, God is usually 
more correct than is Mr. Lippmann. 

On line 27 these figures show that 
3,107,000 Government workers in the 
executive service received an increase of 
wages of 19.8 percent since January 1; 
1941. 

While I am dealing with the columnist 
question, Mr. President, I do not think 
we ought to take the columnists too seri- 
ously. The Senate will remember what 
David Harum said about fleas and a dog, 
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that he thought reasonable amounts of 
fleas were good for a dog; they kept him 
from brooding over the fact that he was 
adog. Sol think the nagging and irrita- 
tion we get from some of the columnists 
is probably good for us, and maybe keep 
us from brooding over more important 
things. So we ought not to take them too 
seriously. There is the sensational and 
sometiines inaccurate Drew Pearson and 
then my good friend Ernest Lindley, 
voice of the White Father, whose father 
was chancellor of Kansas University. | 
could go further through the list, but I 
do not want to take the time away from 
the Senator from Michigan who has a 
measure which he thinks is much more 
important, I suppose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator says we should not take these 
figures too seriously. 

Mr. REED. No; I did not say the 
figures; I want them to be taken seri- 
ously. I said not to take the columnists 
too seriously. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. If we are 
going to take them that way, the Sena- 
tor’s table B, if I caught it correctly, 
representing the index of the cost of 16 
items of food is only 98.2 percent at this 
time, taking 1926 as a basis. 

Mr. REED. In the case of food, it is 
99.9, including all items. 

Mr. WHERRY. Food, of course, is 
produced by farmers and other pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. REED. And by stockmen. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. That 
figure I think is outstanding, and I want 
to compliment the Senator in calling 
that table to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, because now we have some idea of 
what the food cost rise has been. 

Mr. REED. And some idea of the ex- 
tent of the exaggeration, distortion, and 
misrepresentations that have been made 
to this country by this administration. 
That is what I am trying to put before 
the Senate and the country today. It is 
a disgraceful chapter in the govern- 
mental history of the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to thank the 
Senator for the table and for his re- 
marks, but I also want to call attention 
to the fact that in table No. 3 there is 
one item the Senator apparently did not 
mention, although he mentioned others. 
That table shows that farm labor has 
increased 110 percent. That goes into 
the cost of production of food, and the 
cost of food has increased only 99 per- 
cent. Certainly, the farmer’s cost has 
gone up tremendously above any other 
prices. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED. The Senator is correct. I 
may say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I did not take more time on these 
tables because, although they are im- 
portant, I did not want the Senator 
from Michigan to have nervous prostra- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. We will take care o! 
the Senator from Michigan if the Sena- 
tor will continue to bring to our atten- 
tion tables such as these, which are so 
informative. 

Mr. REED. I think table 3 is im- 
portant. There has been much said 
about the white-collar workers, and 
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there is much to be said for the white- 
collar workers. However, I think white- 
collar workers have not been entirely 
neglected inasmuch as they have had 
an increase in pay almost equivalent to 
the increase in the cost of living. 

Table 4 is merely a reduction of indus- 
trial wages paid to their real worth, com- 
pared, for example, with 1924 to 1929, 
which is taken as 100. The wages of in- 
dustrial workers, according to the last 
figure we have, is 163 percent of the 
average from 1924 to 1929. The cost of 
living is $9 percent of that average. The 
real worth of these wages is 165 percent 
of the wages paid in 1926; so the increase 
in real worth, in purchasing power, is 65 
percent. 

Table 5 is a compilation such as I have 
used in nearly similar form several times 
previously on this floor. It shows the 
relation between factory wages, the aver- 
age hourly earnings, and the urban cost 
of living, and the real wages of workers. 
It shows about the same result as the 
other table, except that the period 1935 
to 1939 is used as a basis. Using that as 
the basis, since the 1st day of January 
1939, in the period about which the pres- 
ent administration broadcasts so much 
as to the increase in the cost of living, be- 
cause of which it threatens to surrender 
to minorities that insist upon more con- 
cessions, the real earnings per worker 
have increased to 159.7 percent of the 
base period—an increase in purchasing 
power of 59.7 per cent. 

Taking the hourly wage, which has not 
increased as much as the actual wage, 
because of longer hours and overtime 
payments, but taking the hourly wage as 
the basis the increase in the real purchas- 
ing power of the wage is 29.3 percent. 
The last figure shows 129.3 percent as 
compared with the Ist of January 1939. 

Table 6 compares the income of the 
farmer, the person engaged in agricul- 
ture, with the income of the industrial 
worker., That is the best comparison we 
can make. Back in 1910 to 1914, the 
period which we used so long as the basis 
of parity, the farmer got 62 percent, as 
much of an income as the industrial 
worker. The best years the farmer ever 
had was 1917, when he got 84 percent as 
much as the industrial worker; 1918, when 
he got 82.9 percent as much; and 1919 
when he got 81.6 percent as much. In 
1932, at the depth of the depression, the 
farmer’s income had decreased so far 
and the prices of the farmers’ products 
had gone so low that in that year the 
farmer got 23.5 percent as much of an 
income as the average industrial worker. 
In 1943 the farmer had 65 percent as 
much income as the industrial worker. 

I go now, Mr. President, to page 7, 
and then I shall conclude. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHN- 
son of Colorado in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana? 

Mr, REED. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Do the tables furnish 
information as to the increase in wages 
and cost of living since September 1942, 
the date of the hold-the-line order? 





Mr. REED. Iam sorry I have not that 
figure in exactly that shape.. There had 
been some increase in wages and some 
increase in the cost of living up to the 
early summer or late spring months of 
this year, since which time there has 
been some decrease in the.cost of living; 
but I do not have those figures. 

Mr. President, I wish to make an im- 
portant observation, based on table 7, 
which was prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. I shall make 
this as brief as I can, but it is important. 

This administration is greatly worried 
about subsidies, and is insisting upon the 
payment of subsidies so as to reduce food 
costs to the consumer. From 1921 to 1940 
the food producers of this country, the 
farmers and the stockmen, subsidized 
food consumers to the extent of $17,767,- 
000,000. Senators will find that on line 
26 of table 7. 

In the last 3 years, beginning in 1941 
and running through 1942 and 1943, the 
farmer has improved his position both 
actually, and relatively as to the other 
population. The farmer has pulled him- 
self up in this period to the extent of 
$7,106,000,000. That will be found in 
line 37. 

From 1924 to 1940 the farmer’s prop- 
erty decreased in value, because he was 
producing at a loss, and his capital ac- 
tually shrank in those years over $11,000,- 
000,000. So that the total shrinkage in 
value of the farmer’s property, plus his 
deficiency in income, amounted to $31,- 
454,000,000. ; 

The fact is that in those years the 
farmer was subsidizing the food con- 
sumer. He was selling his products at 
less tharr they cost him to produce, and 
his income, taking into account the 
shrinkage in capital values, was $31,000,- 
000,000 short in that period. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-three has 
been the best year, perhaps, agriculture 
ever had, save possibly the First World 
War years of 1917, 1918, and 1919. I 
think 1943 was the best year agriculture 
ever will have. I should like to talk 
about that at some length, but I think 
I shall be able to restrain myself, and 
save that for a later date. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Before the Senator 
from Kansas takes his seat I should like 
to ask him one question. Has he found 
any way of reconciling the two state- 
ments coming from the administration, 
first, that. workers and most other cit- 
izens of the United States are earning 
so much money that some way must be 
found to siphon it off in order to stop 
inflation; and second, that we must have 
the subsidies now requested in order 
that the people may eat? 

Both the Senator and I have very deep 
sympathy with those who have fixed in- 
comes; we have very deep sympathy and 
full understanding of their problems. I 
refer to those who have had no advances 
in income, or little advances, the so- 
called white-collar workers, stenogra- 
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phers, teachers, and various other 
classes, who, according to what I under- 
stood the Senator to say, he estimates 
comprise about 18 or 20 percent of our 
population. 

Mr. REED. No; about one-eighth. 

Mr. HAWKES. I cannot bring to- 
gether the two thoughts emanating 
from the administration, one that there 
is so much money in the pockets of the 
people that it must be taken away in 
order to stop inflation, and, second, that 
we must continue a program of Govern- 
ment subsidization, when all of us know 
that one subsidy leads to another, and 
the last one to another, and that the 
entire system of subsidy is destructive of 
the American system of free enterprise 
and the American way of life. Can the 
Senator throw any light on that sub- 
ject? 

Mr. REED. Not very much. As a 

matter of fact, anyone with a fixed in- 
come is better off when prices are low, 
and as prices rise, if his income is still 
fixed, the fixed-income citizen is in 
greater difficulty. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, the use of sub- 
Sidies, in the way that subsidies have 
been used, is as uneconomical a prac- 
tice as can possibly be followed. At the 
present time our citizens are receiving 
the highest average incomes ever re- 
ceived in the history of the United 
States. The industrial workers, who are 
putting most of the pressure behind the 
increase-in-wage cry, and threatening 
now to “break the line,” are receiving the 
highest wages paid in the history of the 
world. Yet, with the present subsidies 
paid, they buy their groceries at lower 
prices and have more money left with 
which to break the line, than if they 
had to pay what their food is reasonably 
and fairly worth in the market at this 
time. : 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have the tables to which 
I have referred, and which I have de- 
scribed, inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Is there 


TaBLe A—Comparison of changes in whole- 
sale prices and in wage earners’ cost of 
living 

1926 


[Indexes 100} 


| Wh le- 
sale prices Ce f 
(in pri- {| | : 
mary ike 
| markets) 
| 


Date 


Sh ital canpsaiecbahaiebdbtegealn cote 100. 0 100.0 
I i a ie cecil ae 95. 4 $s. 1 


_ 
Ses 





: °5 

% 86 

93 73.0 ) 
% : 64.8 2 
Te | 65.9 
i lai i 74.9 7 
i 80. 0 6 
a ad 80.8 4 
Baile hcticesaniatenseitinsintec in 86.3 $1.2 
ae ttt alana 78. 6 79.7 
a 77. 1 78. 6 
an ti tale 78. 6 79.3 
NG lait Retell aerial 87.3 83. 2 
Sa lhe ccnsit dh cicintepaneinesinsieninlasinael 03. 8 $2.2 
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Table A.—Comparison of changes in whole- 
sale prices and in wage earners’ cost of 
living—Continued 


{Indexes 1926= 100] 








Whole- 
. sale prices Cost of 
Date (in pri- livins 
mary 8 
markets) 

CS ETE ate 96. 0 88. 6 
a $6.7 89. 3 
IN i lien eee 97.6 $0. 4 

CO OOD APA 98. 7 91.1 
SI hid cnins ita iar abated $8. 8 91.8 
CII a scontiaseateinsE clisia ate tialee a 98. 6 92.1 

a ii teat et iinet 08.7 92.6 
Amu. ....... a: Ose 99. 2 93.0 
September 99. 6 93. 2 
October 100.0 94.1 
November 100, 3 94.8 
I .oncnadhowsenul 101.0 95.3 
OD TORING 66. is ncviicctieowntc 101.9 95.5 
I et i 102. 5 95.7 
PN wiviactiiwndonukéene 103. 4 97.2 
OI a a ee 103. 7 98, 2 

I ticicmnirvaieiniiniinatii 104. 1 99.0 
Sb mainktituseamiitelinndind = 103. 8 98.7 
REE Sr 103. 2 98. 0 
August 103. 1 97.6 
September 103. 1 98.0 
October. .... 103. 0 98. 4 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 

The cost-of-living index measures changes in the cost 
of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers due to changes in retail prices; that is, it is a 
price barometer, not a measure of total family expendi- 
tures, since total family expenditures also are affected 
by changes in income. 


TaBLeE B.—Indezes of the cost of living to 
moderate-income families in the large cities 
combined 

{Average 1926100] 




















te 58 | 3s 

3 a 6 | 893 
Date 2/3/12] 24/83/82 

= } os oO oa - 
< ea 0 se | a 
Average: | 
1926. ...-...|100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 } 100.0 
027___.....| 98.1 | 96.3 | 98.1 | 98.4] 97.6 | 100.6 
1928......--| 97.0 95.2 | 96.6 | 96.1 | 95.2] 101.2 
1929____....| 96.9 | 96.4 | 95.6 | 93.8 | 94.0] 101.9 
00... ....0 | 04.5 | 91.7 | 93,4 | 91.2 | 91.7 | 102.4 
1931_.......| 86.0 | 75.6 | 85.1 | 86.5 | 82.5 | 101.5 
on | 77.2 | 63.0 | 75.3 | 77.6 | 71.9] 99.1 
meade, 73.1 | 61.2 | 72.9 | 66.8] 70.9] 95.9 
ERE | 75.7 | 68.2 | 70.7) 626] 781) 95.4 
1935_.......! 77.6 | 73.1 | 80.3 | 62.5 | 79.8] 95.6 
1936_..-.-.. | 78.4 | 73.7 | 80.9 | 64.0] 81.1] 96.2 
1937.......-| 81.2 | 76.6 | 85.2 | 67.0 | 87.8 | 984 
REE 79.7 | 71.2 | 84.7] 69.1 | 87.0] 98.9 
ae 2 | 78.6 | 69.3 | 83.3 | 69.2] 85.3] 981 
oe... 79.3 | 70.3 | 84.3 | 69.4] 84.61] 98.5 
tos. | 83.2 | 76.8 | 88.1 | 70.5 | 90.3] 101.4 
1942 ..| 92.2 | 90.2 |103.0 | 72.0 |102.9 | 108.1 
1943: Nov. 98.2} 99.9 /110.3 |! 71.7 |106.5 | 114.7 
i 


. ‘ 
Yo 
' Rent figures collected quarterly only. 
of Sept. 15, 1943. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TaBLE 1.—Retail prices of 16 major foods in 
leading cities of the United States, average 












































1925-29 and October 1943 

Retail ge 3 

price a2 \S- 

H 

i438 |e 

& oe 2° loa 
Commodity Unit 1° | & Ss Ss 
gf| § le. Sles 
13| 8 \ealss 

o 5 ISsals 

& 5 |O Its 

| 

(i) | @ |@)@)] ©} 
Cts.| Cts.| Pet. | Pet. 
1. Potatoes, white. _... 15 lbs...| 50.4] 61.0] 121.0] 4.1 
2. Flour, wheat....---.| 10 Ibs...| 54.8] 62.6] 114.2) 1.8 
3. Chickens, roasting. . BS were 38.7) 44.1) 114.0) 5.5 
4. Milk, delivered #....| Qt.-.-| 14.2) 15.5) 109.2) 8.6 
CN is ses nh Doz....| 61.9) 67.2} 108.6) 81 
a SS eee ee + ae | 4.3) 4. 6) 107.0 5 
7..Tomatoes, canned 2. No.2can) 12.1) 12.4) 102.5) 1.1 
& Round steak ?__..... Lb.....| 41. 4, 41.9] 101.2] 26 


TABLE 1.—Retail prices of 16 major foods in 
leading cities of the United States, average 
1925-29 and October 1943—Continued 




















‘= 
Retail 33 3 
price |""6 |&- 

45 (33 
| 5 iSa 
sae &; 
Commodity Unit 8 oj} = iss == 
#3 | S13 #23 
S| 3 |SERIBO 
a > isoei5 
= ° F | 
(1) (2) (3) | 4 | © | ® 
Cts. | Cts.| Pet. | Pet. 

9. Bread, white........ A ie 9.1) 8.9} 97.8) 5.7 

10. Rolled oats..........| Lb....-| 90} 8.7] 96.7) .5 

11. Pork chops ?___.._-- eee 40. 6, 37.7; 92.9) 3.0 

12. Navy beans, dried 2_.| Lb_...- 11.1} 10.3} 92.8) .4 

OO Tee 8 tc ctt$- g* ae 20. 5} 18.9) 92.2) 1.3 

OE SEE Bis cneninnniaie | Lb.....| 57.2! 50. 5} 88.3) 4.2 

ED. PORN; kenatetes Doz....| 59.0) 51.8) 87.8) 5.9 

16. Corn flakes. ........| 8 ozs_- 9.8) 6.6) 67.3) 1.1 

17. eeeeiattaees skisenabiaeted caidhen | em. 111.0)54. 4 


1 Based on aggregate consumer expenditures. 

Subsidy payments are being made to processors or 
producers. 

Source: Division of Statistical and Historical Re- 
search, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled 
from publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 2.—Per capita food costs, consumer 
income, and erpenditures, United States, 
1929 to July 1943+ 
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Food expendi- 
tures as percent- 
age of income 

















“Take | 

cons | Ex- | home” Cost of 

Year and pay- | pend- | income quanti- 

month mente itures | after ties of 

cor 1.0% | paying foods 
capita? food ? |grocery| Ac- |represent- 
bill? | tual | ing aver- 

age an- 
nual con- 
sumption 

1935-39 3 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Pet. Pet. 
$679 $156 $523 23 22 
595 143 452 24 23 
£00 120 380 24 22 

380 w4 286 25 2 
368 91 277 25 25 
418 100 318 24 25 
460 105 35 23 25 
531 113 418 21 22 
; 561 119 442 21 21 
L 509 113 396 22 21 
b 5Al 114 427 21 20 
Be SO cncuneu 579 121 458 21 18 
Beis minsineniail 692 140 F52 20 17 
Sah i iwehamat 857 176 681 21 7 
15. January-. 777 168 609 22 7 
16. February.| 786 160 626 20 7 
17. March... 706 162 634 20 7 
18. April..... 817 165 652 20 7 
ae 826 171 655 21 17 
20. June..... 846 169 677 20 17 
, a ee 861 179 682 21 17 
22. August...| 877 182 695 21 17 
23. September; 887 178 709 20 16 
24. October. $09 196 ag 22 16 
25. November) 939 184 755 20 16 
26. December 959 193 766 20 16 

1943: 

27. January..| 973 194 779 | 2 16 
28, February.| 991 198 793} 20 16 
29. March. 1, 009 207 802 | 21 16 
30. April.....} 1,023 | 194 829 19 16 
31, May..... 1, 028 | 201 827 20 16 
32 June......| 1,040 | 200 840 19 16 
33. July......| 1,052 212 840 16 


oe 





1 Averages apply to the average civilian consumer, 
incluaing both farm and nonfarm population. 

2 Income and expenditure data are based u 
pilations of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce. 

3 Percentage of income required to purchase the same 
quantities of the same foods as the pre-war (1935-39) 
average consumption. Differences between this column 
and actual expenditures are due to changes in the nature 
and level of consumption, i. e., quality of food purchased, 
ae of services included, percentage of meals eaten 
out, ete. 


Source: Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


nm com- 
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Taste 3.—Increase in weekly earnings per 
worker in selected industries compared with 
increase in cost of living, United States, 
January 1941 to July 1943 


























G_| Weekly | & 
ES earnin 
23 * | 6s 
Industry Zp ; ss 
eo =| Jan- igs 
295! uary | July) = 
iS 1941 | 1°48 |< 
(a) (2) | @ | @ | (5) 
Thou-| Dol- | Dol- f Per 
sands| lars lars cent 
1. Water transportation. 80) '40. 76,177.76) 90.8 
2. Shipbuilding aes (*) 37. 69! 60.62) 60.8 
3. Anthracite mining-.....- 71{ 285. 13} 39. 69) 57.9 
4. Automobiles............-. 694) 37.69) 57.18) 51.7 
6, Iron and steel__.........- 1,711} 31.07) 47.27) 52.1 
‘6. Bituminous mining pute 379} 26.00) 42.76) 64.5 
7. Rubber products. ....... 192} 30.38) 45.00) 48.1 
8. Quarrying and nonme- | 
tallic mining... 63; 22.06) 35.72) 61.9 
9, Chemicals and allied | | 
Do. ahha = aedinne 742, 27. 53) 42.04) 52.7 
10. Metalliferous mining-.- _- 95; 30.31) 43.30) 42.9 
11,Crude petroleum and | | 
natural gas_._.._... 93) 33.99) 49.51) 45.7 
12. Stone, clay, and glass 
DOR. cenineendhode 358) 25.02) 35.40; 41.5 
13. Textile mill products _._ _! 1,219) 18.01] 27.16) 50.8 
14.Street railways and | 
busses......- wins 229) 33.63) 44.30) 31.7 
15. Food and kindred prod- | 
E'S ee. 1,016; 24.69) 35.52) 43.9 
16. Leather and leather | 
RS ae 330; 20.66) 29.13) 41.0 
17. Dyeing and cleaning... .. 85} 19.92) 27.55) 38.3 
18. Apparel and other fin- | 
ished textile products... 833) 18.76) 26.05) 38.9 
19. Farm labor (hired)? ____- 2,8 806] | 8 54] 20.04) 110.1 
20. Class I steam railways 4. "a0 § 32.93 i° 42. 79} 29.9 
21. Tobacco manufactures. -. 17. 89| 27. 37| 53.0 
22. Electric light and power... ae 35. 49) 44.86) 26.4 
23. Power laundries. -........ 18. 37) 23.47) 27.8 
24. Year-round hotels ?..... i 346] 15. 65} 20. i 28.9 
25. Wholesale trade_......... 1, 499} 30.59} 39.44) 28.9 
26. Retail trade.............. | 3,627) 21.53) 25.48) 18.3 
27.U. 8. Government ex- | 
ecutive service *.......-. 3,107; 35. oe 42. 8) 19.8 
28. Printing and publishing.. 339} 33.49) 40. 02) 19.5 
29. Telephone and telegraph. 490} 31, 69) 35.94) 13.4 
30, Cost of living............}....-. cages ‘ Seas 22.8 





1 Based on pay rolls and employment indexes as re 
ported by Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Pay Rolls 
(including bonuses for entering war zones) divided by 
employment and then divided by 4.33 to arrive at a 
weekly wage figure. 

2 Restricted. 

3 Wage rate per day without board multiplied by 6 t 
obtain weekly figures. 

* Based on data reported by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

* Estimate made by Burcau of Agricultural Economic 
by dividing py rolls of class I steam railway employe: 
who received pay during the month (excluding salaried 
employees and switching and terminal companies) by 
employment of class I steam railways and then dividin 
by 4.33 to arrive at a weekly wage. All data employed 
in making this estimate were reported by Interstat: 
Commerce Commission. 

* Estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Data of employ ment and pay rolls as reported by t! 
Interstate Commerce Commission not yet available. 

’ Board, room, and tips are not included in the wag: 
of hotel employ ees. 

§ Based on employment and pay-roll data furnished t 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly pay rolls divided 
by 4.33 to convert to a weekly basis. 


Source: Division of Statistical and Historical Researc! 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


TABLE 4.—Income of industrial workers ad- 
justed for living costs, United States, 








1941-43 
[1924~29= 100} 
— pe I 
Income . in fustria 
Year industrial | Cost of worker 
worker living ! adjusted 
for cost of 
living 
q) (2) (3) (4) 
1. 1035-30........ 8S 81 109 
ac incesnn as 97 81 120 
eee 114 85 134 
ems eecuaaiéd 141 44 150 
ee insicassescuchcdn 163 99 165 





1 Bureau of Labor Statistics data converted tc 1924-29 
base. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 





1943 


Taste §.—Percentage index of average earn- 
ings per employed worker and per hour 
in manufacturing and urban living costs, 
United States, 1939-43 
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Taste 6—Average hourly earnings and an- 
nual wage income of factory and industrial 
workers compared to average net farm 
income of persons engaged in agriculture, 
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TaBLeE 7.—Operating deficit under “parity income,” 1921-40, and decrease in farmer’s equity, 192¢-40—Continued 








{In millions of dollars] 





Parity income and actual 
income from agriculture 
to persons on farms, 
United States 1921-40 
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? Net decrease in farmers’ equity 1924-40, 











27. 1041 
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32. Increase farm income over parity income, 1941-43. ..... 
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‘3. Total income deficit, 1921-40 2 
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24. Net increase in farmers’ equity in farm property, 1924-40 
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! Includes $852,000,000 of loans by Commodity Credit Corporation on commodities 
Amount of loans by Commodity Credit Corporation in other years not 


under loan. 
available. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I started 
about a week ago to dictate what I have 
said today. In the last 2 days, yesterday 
and the day before, the New York Times, 
in two very lucid editorials, has ex- 
pressed precisely the same views regard- 
ing the subject that I have just ex- 
pressed. The Washington Post of yes- 
terday morning expressed much the 
same view. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorials from the New York 
Times of November 15 and 16 and the 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
November 16 be included in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the. edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of December 15, 
1943] 
SUBSIDIES AND INFLATION 

The subsidy debate has reached the point 
where extremists On both sides are engaging 
in a fear campaign. The opponents of sub- 
sidies hold that such payments will be highly 
inflationary; the proponents argue that the 
elimination of subsidies will mean a dou- 
bling of prices within a year. Regardless of 
which side is successful, therefore, a large 
group of people will believe that a drastic 
price inflation is imminent. It is necessary, 
therefore, to examine the inflation argu- 
ments dispassionately and to obtain a sense 
of perspective as to what is involved if either 
of the alternatives is adopted. Such an ex- 
amination reveals that some of the claims of 
both groups have been grossly exaggerated. 
Let us examine each in turn. 

It is argued that if we pay $1,500,000,000 
for subsidies that this will be highly infla- 


*Net increase in farm property equity, 1941-43. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


tionary. If the amount could be held down 
to this, however, there would be little justi- 
fication for this charge. Subsidy payments 
must be viewed as part of the broad problem 
of war finance. During the current fiscal 
year the Federal deficit will be about $57,- 
000,000,000. If the above amount were 
added for subsidies, the total deficit would 
become $58,500,000,000. It is not realistic to 


- assume that fifty-seven is not inflationary 


and that fifty-eight and one-half is inflation- 
ary, or to assume that the extra $1,500,000,000 
would be the straw to break the camel’s back. 

If this is true, wherein lies the danger that 
subsidies may be inflationary? The danger 
lies in the abuse of subsidies rather than in 
their use. Unless they were paid under 
carefully specified conditions it could easily 
develop that the path of least resistance 
would be ts accede to demands for high 
wages and high prices, and then to try to 
offset these increases by subsequent sub- 
sidy payments. That this is not a theoreti- 
cal danger is clearly indicated by the follow- 
ing passage from the President’s recent food 
message: 

“On the farm as in industry the war has 
pushed costs above the levels that prevailed 
before the outbreak of war. * * * These 
are costs of war, and it is entirely appropri- 
ate that they should be met out of the Public 
Treasury, just as are the costs of producing 
tanks and planes and ships and guns.” 

Many of the increases in costs, however, 
were not directly attributable to the war. 


They could have been avoided. Subsidies. 


must clearly be limited, therefore, to unavoid- 
able increases in costs due to the war, 
Subsidies are most dangerous when they 
are not accompanied, as the President has ad- 
mitted, by “wise” fiscal policies and “firm” 
wage and price policies. In Great Britain and 
Canada, where subsidies have been used witn 


substantial effect, it has been these fiscal, 
price, and wage policies which have made the 
major contribution to stability. Subsidies 
were only used to supplement them. 

Let us turn now to the other argument 
Would the elimination of subsidies result in 
a doubling of prices in 3 months and a treb- 
ling in 6 months, as recently stated by Wil- 
liam Green, head of the A. F. of L.? The 
answer is an emphatic “No.” According to 
the O. P. A:, food costs would rise by 7 percent 
if all food subsidies were eliminated. This 
would be equivalent to about 2.8 percent in 
the cost-of-living index. But even this figure 
overstates the rise somewhat. Thus, the O. 
P. A. food price chief has testified that the 
withdrawal of all food subsidies would mean 
an addition of a $1,890,000,000 to the food 
bill of civilians. This figure may be compared 
with total estimated consumers’ expenditures 
of $90,000,000,000 in 1943, or an increase of 
only 2 percent. 

If the roll-back subsidies on meat, butter, 
and peanut butter were eliminated, and other 
food-subsidy programs continued, the cost- 
of-living index would increase only slightly 
more than 1 percent. It is argued, however, 
that labor would insist upon further wage in- 
creases should this increase in living costs 
be permitted on top of that which has pre- 
viously taken place. But a resolute policy 
by the administration could insure that ex- 
cept in the case of substandard wages no 
further wage increases would be permitted. 


‘ Certainly, the data on wage rates and weekly 


earnings do not indicate that organized labor 
in manufacture, which has been most vocif- 
erous in this subsidy battle, has suffered a 
deterioration of living standards during this 
war. 

What, then, is the explanation for the re- 
cent fantastic forecasts of price rises? It 
seems clear that the proponents of the sub- 








They have as- 


From the New York Times of December 16, 


A SUBSIDY COMPROMISE 


The battle against inflation will not neces- 
y succeed or fail because of the action 
y taken concerning subsidies. 
ible compromise retaining those subsidies 
h can aid in the battle and discarding 
e which have the opposite tendency will 
that a sense of balance 
A workable compromise at the 
nt juncture might include these points: 
A prohibition of roll-back subsidies. 
e payments that have precipitated the 
* opposition to subsidies. 
to distinguish clearly between differ- 
it types of subsidies, these payments are 
threatening to destroy what is useful in the 
dy program. To prohibit them would 
ly restore the prices of meat, butter, and 
nut butter to the levels prevailing prior to 
introduction of roll-back subsidies. 
mination would result in an increase 
> cost of living index of only slightly more 
This would be a small price 
y for stopping a very dangerous type of 


than 1 percent. 


2. O. P. A. should be provided with a desig- 
iated sum for a year’s subsidies, perhaps with 
the proviso that no more than one-third or 

of this amount may be spent in any 3- 
ith period. Such a proviso could help to 
move congressional fears that the O. P. A. 
ht once more evade a congressional man- 


3. Periodic reports might be required, pos- 
y every 3 months, on subsidy payments. 
Such reports should include a detailed de- 
ption of the mechanics and operation of 

1 program, estimates of the savings ef- 
ted, evidence of continuing need, and ad- 
Such information, if filed 
mptly, would make it possible for Con- 
ess to check any abuses that might develop. 
The conditions under which subsidies 
be used should be clearly stated tn the 
Experience in this country, as 
1 as in other countries, has indicated that 
rtain safeguards are necessary. 
nt hearings on the subsidy bill the O. P. A. 
submitted a memorandum 
tandards which should be used in paying 
bsidies (House hearings on H. R. 3477, pp. 

; The more important included: 
(2) Subsidies should be granted only for 
mmodities important to war production or 
> cost of living; (b) subsidy must be re- 
quired to obtain necessary production and 
tribution at prices consistent with stabili- 
zation program; (c) all feasible steps to re- 
auce costs shall have been taken before a 
\bsidy program is put into operation; (d) 
price adjustments at earlier or later stages of 
production or distribution must be explored 
before subsidies are used; (e) subsidies should 
t be used unless there is a direct net saving 
Safeguards similar to these 


nistrative costs. 


showing the 


lrom their use.” 
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sidy program have been confusing subsidy 
yoyments and price ceilings. 
-ymed that the elimination or modification 
f subsidies means the end of price ceilings. 
This is simply not so. Moreover, it cannot be 
mphasized too strongly that maximum price 
ulations have been the major factor keep- 
If there were no subsidies 
would still continue price ceilings. 
» advances in prices might be necessary, 
y would undoubtedly be moderate as com- 
d with those that might take place in the 
nee of price control. 
sum, certain subsidies can be useful in 
battle against inflationary price increases 
i as a device to stimulate essential produc- 
But a well-considered subsidy program 
only a subordinate role to play at best. 
1ould be possible to werk out an effective 
ipromise which will permit the use of 
pful subsidies and prohibit the use of 


could conveniently. be included in the legis- 
lation itself. Since they have been proposed 
by O. P. A., subsidy supporters could not 
object to their adoption. 

A limited use of subsidies under these con- 
ditions could prove helpful in stabilizing 
prices. But the useful role of subsidies at 
best can be only a subordinate one, The 
main elements in any program to limit in- 
flation still remain price and wage stabiliza- 
tion and a fiscal policy designed to siphon 
off additional amounts of excess purchasing 
power. Unless these primary measures are 
taken, subsidies, so far from helping to con- 
trol inflation, could only increase the danger. 


[From the Washington Post of December 16 
1943 | 


COMPROMISE! 


Congress has a duty to the American peo- 
ple to settle the subsidy issue before ad- 
journment. The likelihcod seems to be that 
the Senate will put off the vote and extend 
the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the interim. But any such postponement 
till after the New Year would seriously 
hamper farmers and price-control agencies 
that should be laying plans for next year. In 
these circumstances we would most strongly 
urge a compromise. 

The bill passed by the House and now be- 
fore the Senate prohibits only roll-back con- 
sumer subsidies and subsidies imposed to 
avoid increasing price ceilings. These are 
now in force. Food subsidies provided by 
means of support prices and loans for the 
purpose of stimulating production are not 
prohibited by the pending bill. In our opin- 
ion, the so-called roll-back subsidies employed 
to reduce prices charged consumers at retail 
are economically undesirable. We wish they 
had never been utilized. We also believe 
that the economic effects of suddenly sweep- 
ing away all such subsidies have been grossly 
exaggerated. According to O. P. A. estimates, 
the sweeping away of the roll-back subsidies 
now in force would raise the food index 
slightly over 7 percent and add about 3 per- 
cent to the general cost-of-living index. Cer- 
tainly an increase of 3 percent in living costs 
would not be a valid excuse for the exorbi- 
tant wage demands that, according to Wil- 
liam H. Davis, Chairman of the W. L. B., and 
other administration spokesmen, would fol- 
low the dropping of subsidy roll-backs. 

A great deal of mischief has been done by 
official promises to labor that living costs 
would be rolled back and by ill-advised offi- 
cial warnings that disaster impends if the 
roll-back subsidies are dropped. Indeed, labor 
leaders have virtually been advised that if 
the administration loses out in the current 
subsidy fight, the last obstacle to uncon- 
trolled wage increases and uncontrollable in- 
flation will be removed. In view, therefore, 
of the explosive conditions fostered by offi- 
cial prophets of doom, it would be politically 
foolhardy to throw the roll-back subsidies 
overboard at this juncture. Certainly a sub- 
sidy outlay of between one and two billion 
dollars would be a bagatelle compared with 
the cost to the Government and to the people 
of this country of a collapse of the price- 
and wage-control program. 

Congress could—and should—set a maxi- 
mum limit to the amount that can be used 
for froll-back subsidies—possibly a sum 
roughly equivalent to the amount needed to 
finance the existing program. It might also 
forbid extension of the roll-back program 
without specific congressional authorization 
and place a time limit on use of subsidies, as 
suggested by the minority members of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Since the subsidy bill, in extending the life 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, makes 
that agency accountable to Congress rather 
than the President for its acts and policies, 
legislative control over the food-subsidy pro- 
gram would be assured in any event. That 
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makes the case for a reasonable compromise 
all the stronger. 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the Senator from Kansas 
for presenting to the Senate a most 
illuminating set of facts and figures, the 
preparation of which must have required 
a tremendous amount of work on his 


part. I think his presentation has been 
splendid. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there is no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the joint resolu- 
tion pass? 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) 
was passed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD subsequently said: 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
consideration of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation bill has been put over until 
after the ist of January, I thought it ap- 
propriate to issue a short statement 
dealing with the subject. I had rather 
hoped to address the Senate on the sub- 
ject today, but I doubt the wisdom of 
undertaking to do so at this time. How- 
ever, I have issued a short statement 
which I wish to read and have carried in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


I regret very deeply the delay in consid- 
ering the Commodity Credit Corporation 
bill, which has been occasioned by those 
who oppose the passage of the House or Sen- 
ate bill restricting the payment of con- 
sumer food subsidies. 

I have done all I could to get action on 
this measure at the earliest possible date, 
and the War Food Administration and the 
bulk of the farm organizations have also 
urged that there be no delay? 

We suffered a temporary setback when the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, by 
a margin of one vote, rejected my bill to 
continue the Commodity Credit Corporation 
so as to provide support prices necessary to 
get abundant farm production and to elimi- 
nate the payment of food subsidies. 

We will not relax our efforts in the least 
to prevent a broad program of food subsidies 
being forced on the American people at a 
time when consumer incomes are the highest 
in history. 

I am confident that the sentiment against 
consumer subsidies will be stronger than 
ever when consumers get the true facts and 
when Senators and Congressmen return here 
after talking to their constituents. 

The public has been misled by an organ- 
ized scare campaign designed to make 
consumers believe that the only alternative 
to food subsidies is run-away prices and wild 
inflation. Many absurd and fantastic state- 
ments to that effect have been made by 
leaders of the prosubsidy forces. 

The proposed system of consumer sub- 
sidies is highly inflationary, and the ulti- 
mate costs to the public will be more than 
will be the case if such subsidies are avoided. 

I am confident that once the consuming 
public learns the truth about the situation 
it will overwhelmingly reject the present 
subsidy program. I firmly believe that the 
average consumer prefers to pay his own 
grocery bill in its entirety, rather than to 
pass part of it on to present and future tax- 
payers, a larger percentage of whom will be 
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the members of our armed forces who are 
fighting on our world-wide battle fronts 
today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3598) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes; that the House 
had receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 11, 35, 40, 48, 55, 63, 67, 70, and 95 
to the bill, and concurred therein; that 
the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 8, 12, and 38, and concurred 
therein, severally with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate; that the House insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 13, 20, 
22, 23, 26, 37, 39, 49, 94, and 96 of the 
bill, asked a further conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. CANNON 
of Missouri, Mr. Wooprum of Virginia, 
Mr. Lup.Low, Mr. Snyper, Mr. O’NEAL, Mr. 
RasBavt, Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, Mr. 
TaBER, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, Mr. LaAmM- 
BERTSON, and Mr. POWERS were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the further conference. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHN- 
son of Colorado in the chair) laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 2207) to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MALONEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MALoney, 
Mr. ANDREWS, and Mr. BALL conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


IMPORTATION OF LIVESTOCK FEED— 
SOCIAL SECURITY PAY-ROLL TAX 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the program announced 
earlier in the day by the majority leader, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 171. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The Curer CLerK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 171) to permit the importation 
from foreign countries free of duty, dur- 
ing a period of 90 days, of certain grains 
and other products to be used for live- 
stock and poultry feed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 


. Committee on Finance with an amend- 


ment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand it is the purpose of the Senator 
from Michigan to propose an amendment 
to House Joint Resolution 171, affecting 
the Social Security Act. Is that true? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will permit me I shall make a very brief 
statement to indicate what is contem- 
plated, and the necessity for it. 

Mr. President, the Senate Finance 
Committee has voted by a very large ma- 
jority in favor of maintaining the 1-per- 
cent pay-roll tax under social security, a 
tax which under the existing statute oth- 
erwise would automatically increase to 
2 percent on New Year’s Day. That ac- 
tion of the Senate Finance Committee 
is in connection with the pending tax 
bill. Unfortunately the tax bill cannot 
reach the Senate for final action before 
the new year. Therefore, beginning on 
New Year’s Day, except as we deal with 
the situation today, there will be a state 
of confusion and chaos in respect to the 
pay-roll taxes, because, while there will 
be pending a provision for the freezing 
of the pay-roll tax, yet the action achiev- 
ing that result will not occur until later 
in January. 

Therefore the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee yesterday unanimously recom- 
mended that House Joint Resolution 171, 
the only available House bill before the 
Senate, be used as a vehicle to give this 
problem precisely the same kind of 
treatment which has been given to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation problem. 
In other words, as reported, the joint res- 
olution carries an amendment which has 
the unanimous approval of the Senate 
Finance Committee and simply freezes 
the situation for 60 days until Congress 
has a chance to deal finally and defi- 
nitely with the question of what the pay- 
roll tax shall be in 1944. Unless this is 
done, Mr. President, every employer in 
this country and every employee on so- 
cial security, 40,000,000 of them, will be 
in a state of confusion during the first 
2 or 3 weeks in January. Employers 
will have temporarily to change their 
withholding bases, employees will tem- 
porarily have to increase their contri- 
butions, yet the whole thing may retro- 
actively be changed when the tax bill is 
passed. 

The sole purpose of the amendment, 
I will say to my able friend the junior 
Senator from Montana, is not at all to 
settle the question of what shall be the 
pay-roll tax when it is standardized for 
next year. I may say to the Senator 
that in the committee those members 
who oppose the “freezing” of the pay- 
roll tax next year agreed that this device 
is necessary in order to prevent during 
the first few weeks in January a state 
of utter confusion which would involve 
every employer in the country and every 
employee on social security. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, 1 
should like to inquire from the able senior 
Senator from Michigan if it is not a fact 
that the representatives of the labor 
unions appeared at the hearings and ob- 
jected to the action proposed by the 
Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
not discussing the pending question; the 
Senator ‘s asking me whether the labor 
unions do not oppose the “freeze” for 
1944, 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator js 
entirely correct; but I suggest to him 
that that question is not involved today, 
We are not at all prejudging the issue foy 
1944. We are simply endeavoring to 
create a situation whereby Congress can 
deal with the issue after January with- 
out an interim of utter chaos and confu- 
sion when employers and employees wil] 
not know what the withholding tax is 
ultimately to be. 

Mr. MURRAY. It would seem to me 
that this matter is one of such vital im- 
portance and serious consequence that it 
should not be disposed of in this man- 
ner, as a rider to a measure which is ut- 
terly unrelated to the subject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will permit me, let me say that I am 
afraid I have not made it plain that we 
are not proposing to dispose of anything. 
We are simply endeavoring to create a 
60-day period during which the Senate 
and the House will have time to act. 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course. However, 
that would lay the basis for the taking 
of action within that period for the pur- 
pose of preventing the rise in the pay- 
roll tax, a rise which is necessary in or- 
der to carry out the purposes of the Social 
Security Act. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would not so 
construe the proposed action of the Sen- 
ate, I will say to the Senator; and I cer- 
tainly would not undertake to use the 
action today as any precedent or as any 
prejudice in connection with the funda- 
mental question. I agree with the Sena- 
tor that the fundamental question should 
have full and complete consideration by 
the Senate and by the House. The only 
thing in the world we are proposing to 
do is to create such a situation that the 
Senate and the House can give the sub- 
ject the full consideration which I agree 
with the Senator it requires. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG., I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to state for 
the benefit of my friend the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray] that I 
was one of those on the Committee on 
Finance who voted against the freezing 
of the social-security tax at its present 
rate. I was in the minority on the com- 
mittee; and the committee adopted as 
a part of the tax bill the amendment 
freezing the tax—that is to say, pro- 
hibiting the automatic increase on Jan- 
uary 1. That amendment is incorpo- 
reted in the tax bill as reported from the 
committee and will be threshed out on 
the floor of the Senate when the tax bill 
is taken up. Even though the 60-day pe- 
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riod of suspension is granted, if the Sen- 
ate rejects the amendment, then the in- 
crease Will automatically go into effect; 
because provision for the freezing is 
not contained in the House bill, as I re- 
call, and that matter would have to go 
to conference. Even if the Senate 
adopted the amendment freezing the 
tax at its present rate, it would still have 
to go to conference, to be threshed out 
there. If in the consideration of the 
tax bill the Senate rejected the amend- 
ment, then the increased tax would au- 
tomatically go into effect. 

The amendment is offered to this bill, 
because the tax bill cannot be passed 
before the lst of January. What the 
amendment now before the Senate 
would do would be simply to hold tke 
matter in abeyance until the Senate can 
thresh out the matter on the floor, in 
connection with consideration of.the tax 
bill. 
In my judgment, no rights will be lost 
by anyone interested in the matter, be- 
cause, after all, it must be threshed out 
and determined by the Senate as a part 
of the tax bill. 

I desired to make that explanation as 
one of those who in committee voted 
against the proposed amendment to 
freeze the tax as it is now, commenc- 
ing January 1. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
should like to add to what was said by 
the Senator from Kentucky in his re- 
marks to the Senator from Montana that, 
while I do not agree with the labor unions 
on this, subject, and while I completely 
agree with those who would “freeze” the 
tax as it is for the next calendar year, yet 
I entirely agree with the wisdom of the 
60-day device for preventing total dis- 
ruption of the pay-roll system during the 
first 1, 2, or 3 weeks in January, until the 
Congress has a chance to consider the 


matter further. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 


Senator will permit, I should like to say 
further that if what is proposed by the 
amendment is not done, and if on the 
ist of January the increased tax auto- 
matically goes into effect, then it must 
be withheld and collected by the employ- 
ers. If subsequently the Congress should 
adopt the proposal freezing the tax, then 
the employers would be required to repay 
the amounts collected, or make adjust- 
ments for them, and would immediately 
be required to repay the money to those 
irom whom they might have collected it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. From approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 persons. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Yes; from approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 persons, which un- 
doubtedly would create a very confusing 
Situation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I was merely going to 
say that I was unfamiliar with the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Michigan in 
proposing the amendment to House 
Joint Resolution 171, but it occurred to 
me that, if it would have the effect of 
 lreezing” the rise of the tax, it would be 
& matter for which full opportunity for 
discussion on the floor of the Senate 
Should be provided, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I totally agree 
with the Senator that the issue is of that 
magnitude, and I can assure him that the 
proposed device is only one to bridge a 
gap during the first 1, 2, or 3 weeks in 
January, pending the time when we shall 
have a chance to give the subject the 
precise consideration which the Senator 
requests in behalf of it. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for the explanation. My understanding 
was that the proposed freezing of the 
tax at its present rate would be opposed 
not only by the labor unions but also by 
many other persons who are interested 
in the successful administration of the 
Social Security Act. : 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That may well 
be, on the main issue. I am not arguing 
that with the Senator today. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have before me an 
extract from an editorial, published in 
the Wall Street Journal, which dis- 
cusses this matter and points out the 
objections to the course proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Now the Senator 
is discussing the main question; he is not 
discussing the matter pending here 
today. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. But I merely desire to 
call attention to the fact that there is 
widespread and vigorous opposition to 
the purpose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I have not had oc- | 


casion to read the amendment upon 
which the Senator from Michigan has 
requested action by the Senate; but, as 
I understand, it proposes that for the 
first 60 days of 1944 the tax shall be 
frozen at its present rate. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
It is simply to prevent the automatic op- 
eration of the existing statute during 
those 60 days, while the Senate and the 
House will have an opportunity to de- 
cide the basic question. No other pur- 
pose is involved. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may say a few 
words? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to say 
that it is obvious, I think, that the House 
will not have a quorum present next 
week. After consultation with the ma- 
jority leader, who talked with several 
members of the Finance Committee, it 
was deemed proper and advisable to have 
the committe act on the bill and report 
it to the Senate, with no expectation 
that it could be taken up and disposed of 
at this season of the year, prior to Janu- 
ary 1. If the Congress should take a re- 
cess until January 3 or 5 or 10, the bill 
would then be ready to be taken up im- 
mediately after the expiration of the 
recess; and, after the passage of the bill 
by the Senate, it would immediately go 
to conference. If in the tax bill there 
should be no provision for freezing the 


I yield to the 
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social security tax at its present rate, the 
new rates or the stepped-up rates would 
immediately become operative. I should 
think the conferees would be through 
with the tax bill by the 15th or 20th of 
January, at least. 

Mr. GREEN rose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately I was not in the Chamber when 
the amendment was being discussed. 
May I have the clerk read it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The language is 
rather technical. I think perhaps I can 
explain it to the Senator. 

Mr. GREEN. I should like to have the 
amendment stated, as well as to hear the 
explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, after 
line 11, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 3. (a) Clauses (1) and (2) of section 
1400 of the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act (Internal Revenue Code, sec. 1400) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) With respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
and the first 2 calendar months of the calen- 
dar year 1944, the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“(2) With respect to wages received during 
the last 10 calendar months of the calendar 
year 1944 and during the calendar year 1945, 
the rate shall be 2 percent.” 

(b) Ciauses (1) and (2) of section 1410 of 
1410) 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) With respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
and the first 2 calendar months of the calen- 
dar year 1944, the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“(2) With respect to wages paid during the 
last 10 calendar months of the calendar year 
1944 and during the calendar year 1945, the 
rate shall be 2 percent.” 


Mr. VANDENBERG. When all that 
language is boiled down the net result is 
simply to move forward from January 1 
to February 28, the date when the stat- 
utory increase in pay-rol!l taxes becomes 
effective. If the Senate and House act 
on the question prior thereto the effective 
date will be whatever date the House and 
Senate decide upon. The sole purpose 
is to avoid the hiatus in January, when 
employers would be at a loss to know 
whether they should take 1 percent or 
2 percent from the pay rolls. 

Mr. GREEN. What would be the re- 
sult if the Congress should not act dur- 
ing the 60 days? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Congress 
should not act during-the €0-day period, 
the automatic increase would go into ef- 
fect on March 1. 

Mr. GREEN. The 2 percent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
The sole purpose of the amendment, to 
which the Senate Finance Committee has 
given its unanimous approval, is to bridge 
the gap due to the fact that we are un- 
able to report the tax bill before the first 
of the year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sénator will state it. 

lir. WHERRY. I should like to have 
an explanation of the joint resolution 
to which this amendment is being at- 
tached, so that I may properly under- 
stand what the joint resolution provides. 
I am not sure that this is the time to 
ask for an explanation; but as a result 
of the information we received in the 
testimony before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
investigation of the liquor business, I 
am wondering whether we ought to open 
up this provision of the tariff and per- 
mit the importation of grain to be 
withdrawn from warehouses for con- 
sumption during the next 90 days. If 
we do, according to my information, it 
will mean a loss to the Government of 
four or five million dollars. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest to the 
able Senator that his question does not 
go to the pending amendment. I sug- 
gest that he allow the amendment to be 
adopted, and then I shall be very glad 
to answer his question. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the committee” 


amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
House Joint Resolution 171 is the only 
House revenue measure pending in the 
Senate. That is the reason it was 
chosen as the vehicle for this action. 

The joint resolution was passed in the 
House on a yea-and-nay vote, by about 
5 to 1. Its sole purpose is to permit, for 
90 days, the importation, free of duty, 
of certain grains and other products to 
be used for livestock and poultry feed. 
Therefore, I am unable to see how it 
could possibly fall within the scope of 
the question submitted by the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to assure the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
that I am in favor of the amendment 
just adopted. However, I wish to point 
out that according to the information 
which we received, the sole purpose of 
House Joint Resolution 171 is to per- 
mit 9,000,000 bushels of wheat now in 
storage on boats on some of the Great 
Lakes to be sold at a price which will 
increase by 45 cents the price per bushel 
which the Government pays. Does the 
Senator know anything about that? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to 
answer the Senator’s question, 
can do is to call his attention to the 
yea-and-nay vote in the House on the 
joint resolution. On the one hand, I 
find some of the most rabid Republican 
tariff protectionists in the history of the 
country supporting the joint resolution 
providing for the 90-day lapse. I also 
find some of the ablest farm proponents, 
such as Representative Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN, of Minnesota, equally insistent that 
the 90-day experiment is worth while 
from an agricultural point of view. Iam 
sorry that I cannot give the Senator a 
categorical reply to the question which 
he submits; but from the debates and 
from the long consideration of this ques- 
tion, which is apparent from the hearings 


All I | 


in the House, I am unable to believe that 
there is any menace involved. On the 
contrary, I am forced to believe it is a 
worth-while adventure. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the Senate 
should know that this morning Mr. Up- 
son, of the Food Administration, stated 
before the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary that 9,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat have been shipped to this 
country from Canada. That wheat is 
now held in storage in American boats, 
in American waters. The pricing de- 
pends upon the outcome of House Joint 
Resolution 171. If it should pass, that 
wheat would net Canada 45 cents a bushel 
more, or in excess of $4,000,000. The 
price has not been put on it, because of 
the pendency of this joint resolution, 
which would permit the increased price. 
I think the Senate should know that. 
That is the fact, as given to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. .President, 
all I know is that on April 29 the Presi- 
dent, by proclamation, provided that 
wheat for feed could be imported duty- 
free into this country. Therefore, I am 
unable to understand how this particular 
measure could have the slightest effect 
on the situation involved in the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
standing that the primary purpose of the 
joint resolution was to increase the sup- 
ply of feed available to livestock and 
poultry producers, in the hope that they 
might to some extent thereby check the 
flood of animals which are going to the 
slaughter houses and packing plants in 
such volume that they can hardly be 
handled. If there is any private inter- 
est concerned in this measure, this is the 
first time I have heard of it. I know 


I yield. 


that the Representative from Wisconsin | 


who sponsored the measure, although he 
is not a member of the party to which I 
belong, would not under any circum- 
stances be interested in any private ef- 
fect which the joint resolution might 
have. He is concerned only with the 
benefit which might accrue to the pro- 
ducers of livestock and poultry. I be- 
lieve that the measure is meritorious, and 
that it ought to pass speedily. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution by its terms restricts the 
purposes of imports to livestock and 
poultry feed. It forbids the use of any 
of the grain for milling, or anything of 
that kind. It is as restrictive as a meas- 
ure of this kind could well be made. My 
understanding is that it has been strong- 
ly urged by the agencies which are 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 


viding a greater quantity of cattle and 


poultry feed than is now available in 
the market. So far as I know that is 
the sole purpose of the joint resolution, 
and it is, of course, limited to 90 days. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Senator’s final statement is correct. 
The War Food Administration has very 
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Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to make the 
further statement that I am not only 
in hearty accord with providing suffi- 
cient feed for livestock purposes in this 
country, but will go along with the Sen- 
ate in any program of that kind. How- 
ever, the joint resolution does not involve 
that question alone. I am not saying 
the object proposed to be accomplished 
can be accomplished in any other way, 
and possibly this is the only way io do it. 
but it developed in the committee this 
morning that this measure was being 
urged for the purpose of enabling wheat 
to be imported duty-free so that the 
Canadian Government may obtain an 
increased price for wheat which has been 
loaded on boats more than 4 weeks ago, 
and which will be held until March 15 
next year, unless the joint resolution is 
passed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. My understanding of the 
situation is that months ago, under the 
President’s order, what we call second- or 
third-grade wheat was permitted to come 
into this country free of duty. From 
what the junior Senator from Michigan 
has said it seems to me the situation is 
this: If we pass the joint resolution the 
first-grade wheat, which is probably in 
boats and probably in our harbors, and 
on which duty would have to be paid, 
would not be subject to the duty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, that statement is 
in accordance with the testimony which 
was given this morning before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; of course, then the 
situation is very plain. We are simply 
saying that because of our policy in rela- 
tion to livestock feed, we think it is ad- 
visable that for 20 days all wheat, inciud- 
ing the wheat which is now in our ports, 
shall be allowed to come in duty-free. 

That is all there is to it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the joint reso- 
lution expressly provides that it shall not 
be construed to authorize the importa- 
tion of wheat for milling purposes. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. So unless there can be 
obtained for feed wheat the top price 
which is paid for milling wheat, the in- 
crease in price would snot be received, 
and I do not think the top price can be 
obtained for feed wheat. 

Mr. WILEY. After listening to the 
colloquy today, it seems to me the ra- 
tional explanation is that Canada has 
wheat in our ports on which she would 
otherwise have to pay duty, and that if 
the joint resolution is passed, she will not 
have to pay duty. That is all there is 
to the question, as I see it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Question! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Michigan still has the floor, 
there is another question which I should 
like to ask him. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. The question relates to 
the freezing of the tax, about which 
the Senator has spoken, for 2 months 
more. 

I did not hear all the discussion on the 
subject. Perhaps the Senator from Mich- 
ican has already discussed the financial 
consequences of the proposed extension 
for2months, As I understand the Sena-~ 
tor’s argument—and I am not quite sure 
that I understand it correctly—the result 
will be that even if the Congress should 
decide against changing the existing stat- 
utory law, it could not then recover the 
difference between the 1 percent and 2 
percent which the present law exacts. 
Js that a correct statement? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I think it is cor- 
rect; but, if I may interrupt the Senator, 
I have no idea that the period will be 
2 months: I have no idea that it will be 
longer than 3 weeks, because I believe the 
tax bill will be enacted by the middle of 
January. 

Mr. GREEN. Then, as provided in the 
amendment, the extended time would be 
not to exceed 2 months, during which 
the Government would lose the revenue. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; the Govern- 
ment would not lose the revenue. It 
would not be revenue to the Government. 
It would be revenue which inures to the 
reserve fund of the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefit fund account. 

Mr. GREEN. It should be called an 
insurance premium, perhaps, but it is 
called a fund. If it is not a tax, then 
it has no business in the pending joint 
resolution. We are considering an 
amendment to continue a tax, are we 
not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. If it is a tax, the Gov- 
ernment loses the tax, does it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; because the 
tax does not inure to the Government. 
It inures to the reserve fund of the old- 
age and survivors’ benefit account. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; but it amounts to 
the same thing in the long run. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the 
trouble. That is why I disagree on the 
merits of it, but I do not see why we 
should argue the merits today. 

Mr. GREEN. In order to avoid ques- 
tion, let us state the situation in this 
way: If we provide for extension of the 
present tax for 2 months will not $200,- 
009,000 less come to the Government? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the period ex- 
tends for as long as 2 months there will 
be $200,000,000 less in the reserve fund 
of the old-age and survivors’ benefit ac- 
count provided employers immediately 
accept the statutory obligation on Jan-. 
uary 1, There seems to be a great deal 
of doubt as to whether many of them 
will do so because of the very reasonable 
expectation that the Congress will freeze 
the tax when it comes to the ultimate 
decision. That is the source of the doubt. 
A great many employers wonder whether 
they should not take a chance on wait- 
ing for 3 weeks, because there would be 
a tremendous obligation upon them in 
connection with large pay rolls to change 
over their entire pay-roll withholding 





system. They would hesitate to do so 
if it were to apply only to a week or two. 
I do not know what they would do. 

Mr. GREEN. How could they justify 
refusal to obey the law? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
they could. 

Mr. GREEN. Does the Senator think 
they would not obey the law? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have given the 
eee the best information I can give 

im. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I 
say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that in no event would any of the in- 
creased pay-roll tax, assuming it were 
collected, reach the Treasury until the 
end of the first quarter; that is, April 1. 
The proposal temporarily to freeze the 
tax is solely in the interest of the em- 
ployer and the employee until we later 
pass upon the question of whether it 
should be frozen. No money is due to go 
into the Treasury until April 1, regard- 
less of when we commence to collect the 
pay-roll tax. 

Mr. GREEN. But even then there will 
be more than $200,000,000 less in the 
fund. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, if it should take 
60 days after January 1 definitely to set- 
tle the question, but I do not think it 


will, I think this question will be settled 
in January. 
Mr, GREEN. If the period were only 


30 days there would be more than $100,- 
000,000 less in the Treasury, would there 
not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct, and I will say that so far as I 
am concerned—and I am the chief pro- 
ponent of this so-called freeze—that if 
Congress decjdes in January or February 
that the pay-roll tax should not be 
frozen, I should be perfectly willing to 
make the-decision retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1. 

Mr. GREEN. That would satisfy my 
objection. Will the language of the 
Senator’s amendment be changed to 
comply with his suggestion? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Icannot do that 
in the pending amendment. It can be 
done in an amendment to the tax bill, 
and I will join the Senator in doing that 
precise thing when the time comes. 

Mr. GREEN. I shall be satisfied with 
the Senator’s assurance to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is before the Senate and 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read the third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) 
was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to permit the importa- 
tion from foreign countries free of duty, 
during a period of 90 days, of certain 
grains and other products to be used for 
livestock and poultry feed, and suspend- 
ing for 2 months the increase in the tax 
rates under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I move that the 
Senate insist on its amendment, request 
a conference with the House of Repre- 
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sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. GrorcE, 
Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
VANDENBERG conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
submit the conference report on the first 
supplemental national defense appro- 
priation bill, and ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3598) “making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 18, 36, 64, and 71. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
21, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 52, 53, 54, 56, 58, 61, 65, 66, 
68, 69, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 93; 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“not to exceed $300,000 of the unexpended 
balances of the appropriations made to the 
National Youth Administration for the pur- 
poses of liquidation in the War Manpower 
Commission Appropriation Act, 1944, and the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1943, 
are lereby continued available until June 
80, 1944, for payment of all such obligations 
incurred prior to January 1, 1944,”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$112,500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$2,250,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$175,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Economics of mineral industries: For an 
additional amount for economics of mineral 
industries, fiscal year 1944, including the ob- 
jects specified under this head in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, 1944, $16,000; 
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and the limitation upon the amount that 
may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia is hereby increased to 
$347,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Construction of byproducts plant, Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska: For the enlargement of the 
byproduct plant, for the utilization of fur- 
Seal carcasses, On Saint Paul Island, includ- 
ing the purchase and installation of ma- 
chinery and other equipment, fiscal year 1944, 
to remain available until expended, $135,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: After the number “127” in such amend- 
ment, insert “(claim of Charles A. Buchanan, 
Port Huron, Michigan, $125.62)”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$200,- 
000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert $50,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to 
the same with an .smendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$17,- 
788.30"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Reimbursement for damages on the 
Tlinois River, Illinois: Not to exceed $303,500 
of any unobligated balances of existing ap- 
propriations heretofore made for the preser- 
vation and maintenance of existing river and 
harbor works, for the prosecution of such 
projects theretofore authorized as may be 
most desirable in the interests of commerce 
and navigation, and for other purposes speci- 
ficd under the head “Rivers and Harbors” in 
the War Department Civil Appropriation Act, 
1944, are hereby made available for the pay- 
ments on account of damages arising as a re- 
sult of projects on the Illinois River, Illinois, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved October 23, 1943 (Public Law 168) .” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 8, 11, 12, 
13, 20, 22, 23, 26, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 48, 49, 
55, 63, 67, 70, 94, 95, and 96. 

KENNETH MCcKELLAR, 

CarL HAYDEN, 

RIcHARD B. RUSSELL, 

GERALD P. NYE, 

Rurus C. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. WoopruM, 

Louis LupDLow, 

v. BUELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 

JED JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 

D. LANE PowERSs, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the. Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the con- 
ference report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I now 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representa- 
tives on certain amendments of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 3598, which was 
read as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. &., 
December 16, 1943. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 11, 35, 40, 48, 55, 63, 67, 170, 
and 95 to the bill (H. R. 3598) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
other purposes, and concur. therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 
8 to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter stricken out by said amendment insert: 

“BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

“For an additional amount for salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of the Budget, fiscal year 
1944, including the objects specified under 
this head in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, and including $20,000 ad- 
ditional for the temporary employment of 
persons or organizations by contract or 
otherwise without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, or the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, $100,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No, 
12 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by such amendment 
insert: 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount for salaries and expenses, fiscal year 
1944, including the objects specified under 
this head in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944, $688,000: Provided, 
That the use of social security numbers in 
connection with the centralization of Fed- 
eral employment reporting and civil service 
retirement records shall not be deemed in 
any manner as an indication of approval by 
Congress of any participation in whole or in 
part by the Social Security Board in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal retirement sys- 
tem or to the consolidation of the Federal 
retirement system with the social security 
system for non-Federal employees.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 38 
to said bill and concur thereiM with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert: 


LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


For an amount 
$20,000,000 appropriated under this head in 
the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, and for the same objects and 
subject to the same conditions, $6,500,000. 

That the House insist upon its amend- 
ments to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 8, 12, and 38; and insist upon its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 13, 20, 22, 23, 26, 37, 39, 49, 94, and 96 to 
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said bill and ask a further conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. CaNNOoN of Missouri, 
Mr. Wooprum of Virginia, Mr. LupLow, Mr. 
Snyper, Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. RABAvT, Mr. Joun- 
son of Oklahoma, Mr. Taper, Mr. WiccLEs- 
WORTH, Mr. LAMBERTSON, and Mr. Powers be 
the managers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 8, 12, and 38. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now move that 
the Senate further insist on its amend- 
ments numbered 8, 12, 13, 20, 22, 23, 26, 
37, 38, 39, 49, 94, and 96; agree to the 
further conference asked by the House 
thereon and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McKet- 
Lar, Mr. Gtass, Mr. HaypEeNn, Mr. Typ- 
mncs, Mr. Russet, Mr. Nye, Mr. Lopce, 
and Mr. Hotman conferees on the pari 
of the Senate, at the further conference. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 610, being 
Senate bill 1543, to provide for payment 
of mustering-out pay to members of the 
armed forces, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Cuier Cierk. A bill (S. 1543) 
to provide for payment of mustering-out 
pay to members of the armed forces, and 
for other purposes. F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with amend- 
ments. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JoHNnson! 
was chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Military Affairs which 
considered this bill, but, inasmuch as I 
introduced the original bill, if it is agree- 
able to the Senator, I shall make a very 
brief explanation. 

The Senate will recall that on the 23d 
of November the President sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress recommending cer- 
tain benefits for members of the armed 
services of the United States, including 
mustering-out pay at the time of dis- 
charge and providing for its payment, 


“including also certain benefits under the 


Social Security Act, and other benefits. 
That portion of the President’s message 
which dealt with mustering-out pay was 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. A day or two later I introduced 
Senate bill 1543 carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the President in regard 
to the payment of mustering-out pay for 
all those in the armed services, which 
includes, of course, all branches of the 
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Army and Navy and the WAVES, WAC’s, 
and all others who are now an integral 
part of our armed forces. 

The bill which I introduced provided 
for a straight payment of $300 regard- 
less of the length of time anyone had 
been in the service. It provided for a part 
of it to be paid immediately upon dis- 
charge and the balance within 2 months 
of mustering out. The bill which I intro- 
duced also provided no payment for those 
above the rank of captain. The subcom- 
mittee of the Military Affairs Committee 
reported the bill back to the full commit- 
tee with the recommendation that it pass. 
The full committee revised the schedule 
of payment and raised the rank to in- 
clude those as high as colonel instead of 
captain, which was the rank carried in 
my bill. They provided a sliding scale of 
payments, providing $500 mustering-out 
pay for those who served overseas for 18 
months or longer; $400 for those serving 
overseas between 12 and 18 months; and 
$300 for those who served overseas for 
less than 12 months, one-third of it to 
be paid at the time of discharge, the 
balance to be paid in two equal monthly 
installments thereafter. The bill as re- 
ported also provides that $300 shall be 
paid to those who serve for a year or more 
in continental United States—excluding 
Alaska, aS service there is regarded as 
overseas duty—one-third of it to be paid 
at the time of discharge and the balance 
in two equal monthly installments; and, 
further, that $200 mustering-out pay 
shall be paid to those who serve in the 
United States less than 12 months—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment—and providing in the same way 
that one-third of it shall be paid at the 
time of discharge and the other in two 
equal monthly payments. 

I wish to say in this connection that 
the Senator from Nevada has suggested 
to me the propriety of providing that 
those who are to receive the $200 dis- 
charge pay shall be paid one-half of it at 
the time of discharge and the other half 
within a month. I think that is a very 
good suggestion, and, after consulting 
with the Senator from Colorado, I will 
propose such an amendment. It will pre- 
vent the necessity of paying those who 
receive $200, $66%5 at the time of dis- 
charge and $66% each month thereafter 
until the balance is paid. I think that is 
a very valuable and wise suggestion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to have the Rec- 
ord show that the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] and myself ap- 
preciate the promptness and the vigor 
with which the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky presented his bill and the 
manner in which he has followed it up. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
necessarily absent today. I have not in- 
terposed objection of any kind to the 
progress of the bill because I know that 
the Senator from New Hampshire re- 
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alizes the necessity of speed in the dis- 
patch of this business. I feel justified in 
saying that I think the Senator from 
New Hampshire would agree with me 
that the Senator from Nevada is correct 
in his proposal of having the $200 pay- 
ment divided into two and not into three 
payments, and, so far as I have any au- 
thority to speak, I am glad to join the 
distinguished leader in accepting an 
amendment of that character. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Vermont, and I want 
to say to him that I appreciate the con- 
tribution made to this subject by him 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brivces! who introduced jointly a 
bill practically the same as the one 
which I introduced, except for a differ- 
ence in the schedule of payments. The 
full committee revised the whole subject 
and has recommended the payments I 
have indicated. 

I wish to say—and after this I shall 
yield to the Senator from Arizona—that 
it is important that this proposed legis- 
lation be enacted now. It provides mus- 
tering-out payments not only to those 
who are to be mustered out hereafter, 
but for payment to all those who have 
been mustered out since the date fixed in 
the act, December 7,.1941. Many of 
those have already gone out of the serv- 
ice. Some of them have been dis- 
charged because of physical disability. 
They may later be entitled to compensa- 
tion, and no doubt many of them will be, 
but until they have filed and proved 
their claims they receive nothing at the 
hands of the Government. Many of 
them have been required, of course, to 
seek jobs and all of them are undertak- 
ing to find them. This mustering-out 
pay is intended to pay for the interim 
between their discharge and the time 
when they can reintegrate themselves 
into industry, into employment. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of General 
Marshall and other officers of the War 
Department and the Navy Department, 
of the total number of men now in the 
Army it is estimated that some 75,000 
are being discharged a month because 
of physical disability or for one reason 
or another, and many of them are being 
discharged because of injuries. It may 
be months, certainly weeks, before those 
who are injured or whose physical con- 
dition has been damaged by their serv- 
ice in the Army can make out their 
claims and prove them before the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

In the meantime they are receiving 
nothing from the Government, and it is 
extremely important that we enact the 
proposed legislation at once. I am anx- 
ious to see it enacted before Christmas, 
so that the payments may be presented 
to the men and women entitled to them 
as a Christmas gift, if possible, although 
I admit that is more or less sentimental, 

I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
have the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky tell me whether he has con- 
sidered this bill as in any way providing 
for adjusted pay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it does not. As 
the President has recommended, and as 
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the committee has recommended, it pro- 
vides merely a sort of stopgap pay be- 
tween the discharge of the soldier and 
his reintegration into industry, or into 
his profession, or whatever it is he is 
going to do when he returns home. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the final 
adjustment of compensation or benefits 


‘to which our soldiers and sailors will be 


entitled. 

Mr. McFARLAND. A little while be- 
fore the Senator from Kentucky intro- 
duced his bill the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr,. MAyYBANK] and I in- 
troduced a bill providing for adjusted 
pay. The Finance Committee has been 
very busy with other matters and has not 
had time to consider our bill. It had in 
it section 9 (a), a provision very similar 
to the original mustering-out bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Kentucky. 

I would say that if the pending bill pro- 
vides solely for mustering-out pay, then 
it is all right, but if it is to be in any way 
treated as providing adjusted pay, it 
would not be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The payments were 
not regarded as adjusted compensation 
in the President’s message; they were 
not regarded so by me in introducing the 
bill; they were not so regarded by the 
Committee on Military Affairs in report- 
ing the bill, and the bill to which the 
Senator refers, now before the Commit- 
tee on Finance, which deals with the ad- 
justed compensation as we have dealt 
with it heretofore in regard to veterans 
of World War No. 1, will still be a matter 
for legislation on the part of Congress. 
The pay provided in the pending bill has 
no relationship to that; it is wholly inde- 
pendent, and is intended merely to bridge 
the beneficiaries over for the brief period 
after they get out of the Army or Navy 
until they are able to secure employment. 
Their final rights will be adjusted and 
legislated upon wholly independent of 
the pending measure. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Arizona has no objection to the matter 
being considered separately, providing it 
is distinctly understood that the pay- 
ments are not to be considered as ad- 
justed pay. I did not want the bill to be 
passed without that understanding, be- 
cause someone might rise on the floor 
of the Senate and say, “We have already 
adjusted the pay of the veterans.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; no advantage 
will be taken of our soldiers and sailors 
in any branch of the service in the final 
adjustment of their compensation be- 
cause of the fact that they get this in- 
terim pay, merely as mustering-out pay, 
and that alone. I am a member of the 
Committee on Finance, which will con- 
sider the whole subject, but it is im- 
possible for us to wait until the matter 
before that committee has been dis- 
posed of in order to pay-the men who are 
now coming out of the service, and those 
who will be coming out until the war is 
over, and immediately after it is over. 
This pay will enable them to “get by,” I 
might say, between the time when they 
are discharged and the time when they 
obtain employment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am in accord 
with the bill, or I would not have included 
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a@ similar provision in the bill the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina and I have in- 
troduced. I am glad, even though we 
have been unable to have our bill con- 
sidered, to see this phase of the matter 
considered and passed at this time, be- 
cause I appreciate that it means a great 
deal to the boys at the front to know 
what they can count on when they return 
to their homes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is important to 
those who are still fighting, and will con- 
tinue to fight, to know that when they 
return home they will receive the pay 
we are now proposing, in addition to 
what we have already provided for them 
in the way of compensation. It certainly 
is very sorely needed by the boys who 
have already been discharged. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky for stating that he is 
willing to give our bill early consider- 
ation. I feel it should be considered at 
an early date, for the same reason the 
pending bill-needs to be considered to- 
day. I think it is important that this 
matter be considered as a whole, and as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator about that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Ihad thought of in- 
troducing, or furthering, a substitute for 
the pending measure, but after studying 
the bill, I am convinced that the com- 
mittee has worked out the problem much 
better than my proposed substitute 
would, and especially now, when the able 
Senator from Kentucky is content to 
take the suggestion I gave him, to divide 
the $200 payment into two payments. I 
think that improves the situation con- 
siderably, as affecting those who will re- 
ceive the smaller payments. 

I wish to say that there are now in this 
country, of those who are being mustered 
out and who have been mustered out, 
who find themselves without work, or 
are unable to accommodate themselves 
to the new conditions they confront, 
many boys to whom this will be a great 
boon. In my judgment these payments 
will, when they come to them, be a great 
blessing, and save many of them from the 
discontent and unhappiness’ which 
otherwise would naturally follow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is undoubtedly 
true, and I thank the Senator from 
Nevada for that constructive contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Will the 
Senator make a statement a little more 
in detail along the line of that made by 
the Senator from Nevada? What will 
be received by the boys who are mustered 
out, under the terms of the bill? Some- 
what in excess of half a million of them 
have already been discharged. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the bill those 
who have served overseas for 18 months 
or more will receive $500, one-third of 
which will be paid when they are 
mustered out, and the balance in two 
monthly payments. 


Will the 
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Those who have served between 12 
months and 18 months overseas will re- 
ceive $400, to be paid in the same way. 

Those who have served less than 12 
months overseas will receive $300, to be 
paid in the same way. 

Those who have served in the United 
States 12 months or more will receive 
$300 at the time of their mustering out, 
to be paid in the same way. 

Those who have served in this country 
less than 12 months will draw $200. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How about the man 
who has already been mustered out? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He will draw the pay 
just the same. The bill provides that it 
shall apply to all those who have been 
discharged since the 7th of December 
1941. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In order 
to make that clear at this time, it will 
be necessary for the bill to pass as an 
authorizing measure, then it will be nec- 
essary for Congress to pass an appro- 
priation bill, so that the money may be 
available. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have included in the bill an 
authorization for an appropriation, and 
the money cannot be paid until the au- 
thorization is made, and then the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the two 
Houses provide the money. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. On the question raised 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFar.anp], let me call attention to the 
new language. The bill provides muster- 
ing-out payments, not mustering-out 
pay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is erroneous to as- 
sume that money authorized is for pay in 
any sense. It provides payments for 
mustering out, and the payments repre- 
sent a benevolence on the part of the 
people for the soldiers, to take care of a 
special circumstance and need, and-have 
no reference whatever to pay. That is 
an important change in the text of the 
bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and that was 
made in order that there might not be 
any confusion as to the object of the bill 
and its-relationship to any future legis- 
lation dealing with compensation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky for the explanation. 
I wanted that matter made plain. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANKE. I rose to ask the very 
question propounded by the Senator from 
Vermont. Let me take this opportunity 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky and the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont for bringing thi 
bill to the floor at this time. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iappreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, as I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Vermont does. I do not want 
the Senate to fail to recognize the obli- 
gation which we and the country at large 
and the armed services owe to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr., 
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JOHNSON], who was chairman of the sub- 
committee which handled the bill. He 
has worked indefatigably to have the 
bill reported. I make the same state- 
ment regarding all the members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, including 
the subcommittee which was originally 
appointed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky. I did 
not have any intention of leaving anyone 
out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I think the 
Senator from South Carolina is a mem- 
ber of that committee. 

Mr, MAYBANK. Not only the mem- 
bers of the committee but the entire 
membership of the Senate should be 
thanked for having given thought to this 
matter at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Was the action of the 
committee unanimous? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNsoNn] can an- 
swer that question. I am not a member 
of the committee. I think the commit- 
tee was unanimous in reporting the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
committee was unanimous in reporting 
the bill. However, there are some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to some points in 
the bill, I may say, but the vote was unan- 
imous, 

Mr. LANGER. May I inquire what 
has been done toward helping the young 
men who are mustered out who are 
insane? Has anything been done to 
take care of them? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They will all receive 
the same pay as if they had been mus- 
tered out under normal circumstances. 
What will be done later by way of vet- 
erans’ compensation to them obviously 
could not be taken care of in this meas- 
ure, because we could not separate one 
class of servicemen from others. We had 
to arrange the matter according to the 
time of service to include all men and 
women, regardless of the cause for their 
being mustered out, whether the war was 
on or whether the war was over. But 
the cases to which the Senator from 
North Dakota referred will come later 
in legislation giving them compensation 
because of their physical or mental con- 
dition. 

Mr, LANGER. Is any bill pending 
now which would provide for the re- 
habilitation of such persons? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Proposed legislation 
is now pending providing for their re- 
habilitation. A very comprehensive pro- 
gram is being worked out which I hope 
to see enacted in the very near future, 
as soon as possible in the coming session 

Mr, LANGER. I join with the Senator 
from Kentucky in that hope. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand the 
distinguished leader, this measure is in 
addition to legislation which has already 
been passed or proposed for rehabilita- 
tion, education, and so forth, and so on? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. 
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Mr. BUB.TON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. So that we may see 
clearly the amount of the obligation 
which has really accrued against the 
United States, and with which we are 
trying to catch up at this time, I read a 
statement from the Secretary of War, 
Henry L, Stimson, on page 10 of the 
report, and I should like to-ask the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky if that represents his 
estimate of the obligation we now have 
to the men already discharged: 

With respect, however, to the persons who 
have already been discharged or relieved from 
active duty up to the present time, it is esti- 
mated that the cost would be roughly a 
quarter of a billion dollars, 


That would be the amount, I take it, 
involved as of this time with respect to 
the men already discharged? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, who is chairman of 
the subcommittee, to reply to that ques- 
tion, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, it would be considerably more 
than the estimate made by the Secre- 
tary. I think he was referring only to 
the men in his particular department, 
and not to all the enlisted men in the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and other 
services. Under the provisions of the 
pending bill the amount that we prob- 
ably already owe, the amount which has 
accrued, would be about $350,000,000, in- 
stead of $250,000,000. I think the Sec- 
retary is $100,000,000 low in his esti- 
mate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the Secretary’s letter was based 
on the original bill which I introduced, 
which was referred to him, providing for 
a straigh $300 payment without regard 
to length of service. His estimate was 
based upon that proposal. Under the 
new schedule which the committee has 
worked out, running from $200 to $500, 
it would probably be necessary to revise 
the Secretary’s figures based on the 
number of servicemen who have already 
been discharged, but I think the esti- 
mate of the Senator from Colorado of 
$350,000,000 would be reasonably ac- 
curate. I may say that under the orig- 
inal bill calling for a $300 mustering- 
out payment to all those in the service, 
based upon a total of approximately 10,- 
000,000 in the service, the total obliga- 
; 2 would amount to about $3,000,000,- 

Mr. BURTON. It may well be, then, 
at the present time that this measure 
will call for an appropriation or pay- 
ment of between $350,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 to meet the obligation at the 
time appropriation bills will be com- 
ing up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; it 
will require an appropriation of about 
$350,000,000, and in addition to that a 
current annual approprietion of $250,- 
600,000, because there are about 75,000 
individuals going out of the service every 
month, and the amount payable to them 
would be upward of $250,000,000 in ad- 
dition. So we would have a current ex- 
pense or requirement for appropriations 
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of $250,000,000 plus, and appropriations 
requiring about $350,000,000 for back 


pay. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the Senator care 
to hazard a guess as to what the ulti- 
mate cost will be? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course 
it is a little difficult to figure, because we 
do not know how long the war is going 
to last. The committee upped the fig- 
ure considerably. Under the pending 
bill the total cost could not possibly be 
less than $4,000,000,000. 

Mr. BURTON. The seriousness of the 
immediate situation is illustrated by the 
fact that we recognize an obligation 
which should be met, of approximately 
$350,000,000 to men who are in need, who 
have rendered service to their country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. It 
is back pay. 

Mr. BURTON. The urgency for im- 
mediate passage of the measure is due 
to the recognition of a debt to the men 
in that amount, at the time they need 
it, and when they have rendered the 
service, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The situation has 
created an immediate urgency for the 
passage of the measure. These men 
have all been discharged. They are on 
their own. Many of them have no jobs. 
They have kecome a burden on their 
families. This is a debt which I feel, 
and the Senate feels, and the country 
feels, we owe to those men. Individuals 
will be paid mustering-out payments as 
they come from the service in the future. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no ques- 
tion that this amount will be in excess of 
any payment due now to a disabled vet- 
eran who has been discharged, or to 
one who will be discharged, if there is 
any such payment due. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator says 
“excess.” It will be independent of that. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Over and above. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Over and above, that 
is true. Of course he receives compen- 
sation because of injury, or because of 
any impairment of his health or physi- 
cal condition due to the service. That 
is a matter of right to which he is en- 
titled. This is a payment in recognition 
of his need immediately when he gets 
out of the service. 

Mr, FERGUSON. 
do with his injuries? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; absolutely noth- 
ing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Or his physical in- 
capacity or health? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. The payment 
will be received by all men and women 
in the service whether injured or not. 
And their rights to compensation, if they 
are injured, or if their health is in any 
way impaired, will be entirely different 
from this and independent of it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We call this mus- 
tering-out pay, but we differentiate be- 
tween those who have served in foreign 
lands and those who have been in camp 
or served in this country. 

Mr, BARKLEY, Yes, 


It has nothing to 
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Mr. FERGUSON. So in effect this is 
what might be called compensation for 
their service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is not com- 
pensation. We do not regard it as com- 
pensation, although of course it is in 
their pockets. They are able to spend it. 
They can look upon it in any way they 
see fit to look upon it, but it is not re- 
garded as compensation in the ordinary 
sense in which we have used that term 
in all our legislation heretofore. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not like to 
have the men who have served feel that 
Congress is now thinking it is making 
a gift, as a Senator remarked, a Christ- 
mas present. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a figure of 
speech. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the men 
have earned this payment and much 
more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I agree with the 
Senator. That is the reason why no one 
thought of discriminating between those 
who have already served and been dis- 
charged, and those who are now serving 
and will be discharged in the future. It 
would be a very rank discrimination to 
say to those who are now being ordered 
to serve, when they come back, “We will 
not pay you anything because you have 
been mustered out,” when they may be 
wandering around looking for a job. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree that we 
should pay all alike. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The basis of the dif- 
ference in the amount is the difference 
in the need. This is a benevolence based 
on need. It is not pay, and the com- 
mittee was very careful to make it clear 
by changing the language, even the 
language of the title of the bill, from 
“mustering-out pay” to “mustering-out 
payment.” The evidence shows beyond 
any dispute at all that the men who have 
been discharged or relieved from serv- 
ice, who have served 18 months overseas 
in the theater of operations, are for 
many different reasons in need of greater 
assistance than men who have parted 
from their occupations for, say, only 45 
days, who have never left the country, 
and never have suffered those things 
which result in need of a mustering-out 
payment of money. 

So it seems to me that in consideration 
of the bill all should recognize that it 
does not enter the field of payment for 
services or the field of compensation for 
what the members of the armed forces 
have done, but that it is strictly and 
purely a matter of honorably caring for 
the need of these men at the time when 
they are mustered out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say in that 
connection that the committee has pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the longer a 
man is in the service, whether at home 
or abroad, the more completely discon- 
nected he becomes from his former job. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And the more dislo- 
cated are his affairs at home. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the more dislo- 
cated they become. In other words, if 
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a man has been out of touch for 12 
months or 18 months with the job he had 
before he entered the Navy, he is more 
completely dissociated from that job 
than he would have been if he had been 
in the Navy, and away from home, only 
6 months. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And it must not be for- 
gotten that during a long time more 
‘chgnges can occur than during a short 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And that the changes 
in conditions which existed when the 
man left home might, by virtue of the 
passage of 18 months, be quite different 
from the changes which would occur 
after the passage of only 6 months. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. While some of 
those who return may find jobs in the 
same institutions in which they worked 
before they left, it may well be true that 
after the war many veterans will find 
that the institutions with which they 
were associated before the war have com- 
pletely gone out of existence during the 
18 months or 2 years, or whatever the 
period may be, during which they were 
away. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is quite possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So they will not be 
able to go back to the jobs they had before 
they entered the service, but will have to 
cruise around the field in order to de- 
termine where they may find employ- 
ment elsewhere. In such cases I think 
the proposed difference in pay is justi- 
fied. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the | 


Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I was glad to hear the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Kentucky state that the proposed 
mustering-out pay would not be payment 
for services rendered, but would be a 
mustering-out payment. As a member 
oi the committee, I wish to say that the 
mustering-out payment would in no way 
supersede or take the place of pay- 
ments under laws already passed, such 
as the one providing for the payment of 
$500 a year, as I remember it, to avi- 
ators. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course not. 

Mr. GURNEY. Nor would the muster- 
ing-out pay take the place of the pay- 
ment, provided for in a law already en- 
acted, of additional compensation for 
men in the submarine service of the 
Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Kentucky if that is his 
belief and judgment regarding the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. The pro- 
vision for payment under the bill would 
in no way supersede any of the provisions 
we have formerly enacted for extra com- 
pensation or pay, or whatever it may be 
called, under previous laws of Congress. 
The proposed payment would be wholly 
independent of any payment made under 
any previously enacted law dealing with 
the question of compensation, either for 
injury or for service. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is in accordance 
with my understanding of what the com- 
mittee intended. 

I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Kentucky that on page 4, in line 11 
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of the bill, I do not believe the wording 
is in accordance with his desire or in ac- 
cordance with the understanding of the 
committee. It was our intention not to 
make the mustering-out payments avail- 
able to those serving inside the conti- 
nental United States, providing they 
might ask on their own initiative for a 
discharge from the service; but certainly 
it was not the committee’s intention to 
have the payment withheld from a man 
who had seen service in Alaska or in the 
Aleutian Islands—Kiska, Attu, or some 
of the other of those dreadful places. I 
am informed by the legislative counsel 
that, through inadvertence, the words 
“or in Alaska” got in the bill, that they 
got there by error. I would suggest to 
the Senator from Kentucky that the 
three words at the end of line 11, page 4, 
be deleted from the bill before it is 
passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would defer to the 
Senator from Colorado on that point 
first. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, those words were put in by 
mistake and should come out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, Mr. President; 
it seems to me that they should come out, 
and it is entirely agreeable that those 
words be eliminated. 

Mr. GURNEY. If this is the time and 
place to make the motion, I now move 
that the words “or in Alaska” be deleted 
from the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, I accept that suggestion. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Kentucky a question. 
Inasmuch as he mentioned the matter 
of returning veterans securing jobs, let 
me inquire whether the civil-service laws 
of the country today give veterans a pref- 
erence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, undoubtedly; 
veterans are given preference in grade 
over anyone else. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, the vet- 
erans of the last war received certain 
preference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And, as I understand 
the matter, the veterans returning from 
the present war will receive certain 
preference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; as I understand 
the law, it is a continuing one applying 
to veterans. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My reason for asking 


Mr. 


the question is that I should like to see. 


the veterans receive even greater pref- 
erence. I now have before the Civil 
Service Committee a bill making such 
provision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can deal with 
that matter in dealing with the civil- 
service laws. We cannot very well deal 
with it in connection with the consid- 
eration of the pending bill. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. That is quite true. I 
merely desire to say that I believe the 
returning veterans deserve every possi- 
ble preference, in order to enable them 
to adjust themselves. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. In reference to the very 
timely suggeStion made by the Senator 
from South Carolina, I may Say that 
not only will the veterans enjoy the pref- 
erences provided for under the Civil 
Service Act; but, as the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from 
Kentucky undoubtedly now recall, into 
the Civil Service Act we wrote, insofar 
as we could do so, provision to assure that 
a returning veteran would get bkack the 
job he had before he entered the Service, 
thus endeavoring to assure him employ- 
ment in his former occupation. 

I rose to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky a question. The Senator knows, 


‘of course, that under section 5 of the 


bill it is provided that the mustering-out 
payments shall not be subject to deduc- 
tion in the settlement of debts or other 
obligations. Not-only is it provided that 
they shall not be subject to deductions in 
the settlement of debts or other obliga- 
tions which might be due to the United 
States or to some instrumentality there- 
of, but also that they shall not be subject 
to deduction in the settlement of the 
claims of creditors. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, of course, could 
not propose as an amendment to the bill 
a provision that the payments should not 
be subject to deduction in the settlement 
of taxes. I would say that I understand 
the Senator from Kentucky plans to 
have such a provision embodied in the 
tax bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yesterday the Fi- 
nance Committee voted in favor of an 
amendment, which I offered, exempting 
these payments from taxation. Of 
course, we all appreciate the fact that in 
a bill which is not a tax bill we cannot 
provide for a tax exemption; because at 
the other end of the Capitol there is the 
feeling that all tax bills should originate 
there. But yesterday the Senate Finance 
Committee unanimously agreed to that 
amendment; and when the tax bill comes 
before the Senate, it will carry an 
amendment exempting these payments 
from taxation. 

Mr. HILL. Just as section 5 of th 
bill exempts the payments from other 
liability? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; just as section 5 
exempts the payments from liability in 
connection with any other payments with 
which the Committee on Military Affairs 
has any authority to deal. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 


. Senator yield? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. It is necessary for me 
to leave the Chamber. Before I do So, 
and because I may not see the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
tomorrow, when I understand the Senate 
will adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, Mr. President; it 
is not contemplated the Senate will ad- 
journ tomorrow. but early next week. 
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Mr. LANGER. In case I donot see the 
nator again, before the adjournment 
taken, I desire to thank him for the 
nany, many courtesies he has shown me 
‘is year, and to wish him a very merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. I 
inderstand that a short time ago he was 

t well; and he was absent from the 
‘hamber for some time. I hope that 
hen the Senate meets again he will re- 
turn, as a result of a vacation, feeling 
in his usual good health. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 

om North Dakota, and I wish for him, 
also, a very happy Christmas holiday. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I thank 
he distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky for yielding to me for a few 
moments on the subject which we are 
discussing. 

I have no objection—in fact, I am in 
favor of the central idea of the pending 
bill, to provide mustering-out payments. 
However, I wish to say that I am in- 
creasingly appalled by the indifference 
with which we approach legislation on 
matters having to do with our war vet- 
erans. 

Today I had as my guests in the Senate 
dining room Captain Bong, a young man 
23 years of age, and a young man by the 
name of Hendricks, who had been with 
the Commandos in Africa. 

It is all very well to talk about pro- 
viding mustering-out payments; but we 
are missing the boat. We do not realize 
that what these boys want is, first, the 
assurance of a job. How are we to 
assure them of a job? Are we to give 
them the wherewithal to go out and have 
the time of their lives, and then be 
worthless for a job? The President has 
suggested that we make mustering-out 
payments. It has been suggested that 
500,000 of these boys have come out of 
the service. Many of them have not 
the physical scars that the young ser- 

sant with whom I had lunch this noon 
has, but many of them have mental 
scars. They have gone into the hell of 
war. 

I heard the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr, JOHNSON] say that con- 
sideration had been given to these mat- 
ters. I trust that he is listening to me 
now. I have a bill pending which has 
the approval of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
ind the American Legion. That is the 
ind of bill which should be brought be- 
fore the Senate for consideration with- 
out further delay, because the very heart 
of it is that it would be administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

We took those boys off the farms, from 
i¢ Villages, and off the streets. A third 
of them never had a job. They were 
only kids, 16, 17, 18, and 19 years of 
ge. They have been in the service for 
| or 2 years, and have gone through the 
hell of war. We took them from peace- 
ful occupations and put them into hell. 
Then all at once they are returned to 
this country, after their souls have been 
inged and their mentalities burned— 
and we talk about mustering-out pay. 


— Pp 


ae 
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It will be fine for those who have jobs, 
if they are in condition to return to their 
jobs. But, Mr. President, I have talked 
to youngsters on the streets of the 
Middle West, the streets of New York 
City, and the streets of Washington, who 
are wandering around in a daze, as you 
and I would be doing if we had come out 
of a hell such as war. Then we say, 
“Give them two or three or four hun- 
dred dollars to have the time of their 
lives and burn themselves out again, in 
their own country.” 

I am speaking for the United States 
of America, and not alone for those 10,- 
000,000 boys. I am speaking for 135,000,- 
000 of us who want to do our full job to 
see that those boys, when they come 
back, are given the kind of a square deal 
which will make them men, qualified to 
take over the affairs of the country. 

We talk about giving them mustering- 
out pay, despite the fact that again and 
again we have been told that the prob- 
lem is becoming more serious day by day 
as the men are discharged by the thou- 
sands. We continue to wrangle on the 
floor of the Senate. We have before us 
today a bill providing mustering-out pay. 
Meanwhile, tens of thousands of our 
young men who have given up their 
civilian rights and privileges to serve 
their country under arms are wandering 
the streets. We think we are solving the 
problem by giving them a little more 
money so that they may wander the 
streets a little while longer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, WILEY. I shall be through in a 
moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is the 
Senator from Wisconsin still addressing 
his remarks to me? A moment ago he 
said that he wished to call my attention 
to his speech. 

Mr. WILEY. I am addressing my re- 
marks to the Senator; but I have the 
floor, and I exact my right—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin does not happen 
to have the floor. I have the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WILEY. Have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Did not the Senator 
from Kentucky yield the floor to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not yield the 
floor. I yielded to the Senator for what 
I supposed was a question. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky did not so limit it. I make the 
point of order—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator takes 
the technical view that I have yielded the 
floor by yielding to him because of the 
courtesy I extended toward him, I will 


| retain the floor and not yield further. 


I am willing to have the Senator finish 
his speech. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is the first time 
that I have ever heard of a Senator 
losing the floor by yielding to another 
Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall 
not argue the point of order. The Chair 
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has stated that the point of order was 
not well taken. I am willing to abide by 
the decision of the Chair. I asked the 
Senator to yield to me. He yielded to 
me for a few remarks. I ask him if I 
may continue? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator asked 
me to yield to him. He did not say for 
what purpose. 

Mr. WILEY. No; and the Senator did 
not limit the purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator 
will not continue to occupy the floor until 
we miss the boat which is now in the 
harbor. 

Mr. WILZY. I did not expect the 
Senator to explode and blow up the boat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I leave that to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I thought perhaps the 
kind words of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] to the Senator 
from Kentucky had helped him to get 
over the recent election results in Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not yield to the Senator further if he 
proposes to deal in all sorts of silly re- 
marks such as that. I thought the Sen- 
ator had something in good faith to 
contribute. 

Mr. WILEY. I thought I was making 
a contribution in good faith. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am willing to yield 
to the Senator if he will resume the con- 
tribution and not talk about some pre- 
vious election when he has his mind on 
the next one. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. 
the floor? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I have the floor. 
I am yielding to the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator is most 
gracious. I wish to pay my respects to 
the distinguished majority leader in this 
Christmas season. He is very kind and 
generous. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to continue 
for just a moment. 

Thousands of our boys are walking 
the streets of our cities, and it is pro- 
posed that we give them two or three 
or four hundred dollars mustering-out 
pay. Iam in favor of that, but I again 
say to the Senate that we are missing 
the boat. The boat is not in the har- 
bor, as the distinguished majority leader 
has said. The boat will soon be bringing 
back to this country millions of our boys, 
injured and wounded, and needing the 
right kind’ of direction and guidance 
from America, which will be found in 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Veterans’ Administration, within 
the Federal Government, can best do the 
job of rehabilitating our returning serv- 
icemen. Prior to this time it has done a 
fine job, but it does not now have the 
authority to obtain a questionnaire from 
each soldier as he returns to these shores, 
to find out, first, whether or not he has a 
job; second, whether or not he wishes to 
return to his job; third, what his desire 
is in the matter; and fourth, whether he 
is capable of being left alone to wander 
the streets of America with two or three 
or four hundred dollars in his pocket. 
That is the decision which must be made. 
After the last war we turned loose a 
group of which cost this country billions 
of dollars. 


President, have I 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I have not the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope that the Sen- 
ator will allow the Senator from Wis- 
consin to conclude. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I merely wished 
to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
also like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be very happy to 
yield in a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator does 
not have the power to yield. I still re- 
tain that power, and will exercise it in 
the spirit of Christmas, under the lead- 


ership of the amiable Senator from | 


Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator 
kind. 

After this war, unless we immediately 
take steps to give the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration authority to deal with the situ- 
ation, there will be a real tragedy, per- 
haps double, treble, or quadruple what 
we had after the last World War. Con- 
sider our last post-war period. It was 12 
years before anything was done in cer- 
tain directions. That is a long trail, and 
I may add that it is one upon which this 
Congress has already started. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has available the 
records of each man’s service. It has 
available the man’s health record during 
his servicé, and at the time of his induc- 
tion. If he is suffering any disability, 
his condition from week to week is 
known, as medical check-ups are made. 
No organization can more efficiently ad- 
minister the affairs of veterans, whether 
it be in hospitalization, reemployment, 
or any other phase of reestablishing our 
boys and girls in civilian life. That is 
the crux of the whole problem—to see 
that the boys and girls who come out of 
the service are reestablished in civilian 
life. 


is most 


This organization, the Veterans’ Ad- | 


ministration, given adequate power, with 
a Nation-wide set-up, will save us much 
grief in the days prior to and subsequent 
to the armistice. It will ferret out the 
problems, and find a solution to them. 
Upon its recommendation we can act to 
give it greater powers, if necessary. 

Mr. President, 
spoken on this subject, and I shall con- 
tinue to speak on it on the floor of the 
Senate until I can obtain action specif- 
ically on the matter of rehabilitation of 
the soldier and the sailor. I have pointed 
o.t that veterans’ relief is not a problem 
for you and me, but that it is a problem 
for the whole Nation. We have an or- 
ganization—the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion—already established by law to take 
up the problems as they should be taken 
up; namely, individually. Why do we 
not give that agency authority to pro- 
ceed? Why do we not allow it, an ex- 


perienced, legally authorized body, to | 


take the problem in hand and tell us 
what additional legislation is needed to 
empower it to the fullest extent to deal 
adequately with the problem? 

Let us make up our minds immediately 
what mustering-out pay is to be given 
our servicemen, and go ahead and give 
it to them. We who are returning to our 
homes for Christmas have money in our 
pockets and presents for our families and 





three times I have | 


friends. I wonder how many thousands 
of veterans are worrying about where 
they will eat and find shelter on Christ- 
mas Day. They are worried about it; 
but are we? Will this bill be passed in 
time to meet the emergency? I hope so, 
but, Mr. President, after it is passed we 
should see to it that the ex-servicemen 
are given the opportunity which they will 
all require, and to which they are en- 
titled; namely, that of securing a job. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, by im- 
plication the Senator criticizes the Con- 
gress and the committees which have 
been considering veterans’ legislation 
because this is the only bill thus far 
reported. The Senator knows that in 
several messages to Congress the Presi- 
dent has urged legislation for physical 
and mental rehabilitation, for vocational 
training, and for the broadening of the 
social security laws to benefit the ex- 
servicemen and women, Bills are pend- 


ing before the Committee on Education - 


and Labor dealing with the question of 
vocational rehabilitation, before the 
Committee on Military Affairs dealing 
with other phases of the subject, and 
before the Committee on Finance dealing 
with the broadening of the social security 
law, which came from that committee. 
The Senator seems to be complaining 
because the Military Affairs Committee 
has reported this bill, and because this is 
a particular boat in the harbor which I 
spoke of a few minutes ago. There may 
be other boats which will come into the 
harbor, and if so we shall try to catch 
them when they dock. But this is the 
only one now before us. We hope that 
we will not allow it to pass out of the 
harbor before we board it. 
Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
from Minnesota. 
Mr. BALL. I think the Senator mis- 
spoke himself. Last, year Congress 
passed a bill providing for rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans, and the bill now 
pending in the Committee on Education 
and Labor would give discharged vet- 
| erans a chance to continue their high 
| school and college education. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I appreciate the 
Senator’s correction. Last year we did 
pass a vocational rehabilitation bill for 
ex-servicemen. We caught that boat 
and sailed off on it a year ago. Now we 
are about to catch another, and I hope 
without unnecessary delay. I hope that 
from time to time other craft will come 
into port so that we can board them as 
the needs of the veterans arise. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

| Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to in- 
| quire about the men who are more than 
38 years of age. Are they to be included; 


I yield to the Senator 


lines 12 and 13 on page 4 reading, “or 
relieved from active service solely on their 
own initiative for occupational reasons.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. All men more than 
38 years old who were discharged -be- 
cause of their age—and there were thou- 
sands of them—will be entitled to this 
pay. 


or do they come under the language in 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know how many of them there are? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I cannot give the Sen- 
ator the figures. I cannot give the Sen- 
ator the number of those who were d’s- 
charged by reason of the policy of the 
War Department of discharging men be- 
tween 38 and 45 years of age. 

Mr. GURNEY. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I call the attention of 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] to the words in line 13 on page 
4 reading, “who are discharged * * * 
on their own initiative.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does that include 
men over 38 years of age? 

Mr. GURNEY. That specifically pro- 
vides that men who are discharged on 
the initiative of the Army or Navy will 
be permitted to receive the payments 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect about that. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer an 
amendment on page 5, at the end of line 
11, to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That persons receiving pay un- 
der subsection (e) of this section shall re- 
ceive one-half thereof on the date of dis- 
charge, and shall receive the balance at the 
end of 1 month therefrom. 


That would mean that those receiving 
$200 would receive half of it when they 
were mustered out, and the other half 
within a month. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was going to suggest 
that there are two classes involved in th 
$200 payment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No;I do nof think so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There are those who 
have heretofore been discharged or re- 
lieved from duty, and those who here- 
after may be discharged or relieved from 
duty. There is a distinction in those 
two classes with respect to the time oi 
payment. In the one case $100, or one- 
half of the $200, would be paid forthwith 
on discharge. That would be the case in 
respect to future discharges. In the 
other case, those who have heretofore 
been discharged, the payment would be 
due 1 month after the requisition fo! 
it had been madé to the proper depart 
ment by the person entitled thereto. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That provision is to 
be found on another page in the bil! 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; but this langua 
must recognize the two classes Wi 
respect to the time when payment is du 

Mr. BARKLEY. I might change tn 
amendment to read in this way: 

All persons receiving $200 as mustering-ou' 
pay under this act shall receive one-hal 
thereof at the time of discharge, and t! 
other half within 1 month therefrom. 


Would that cover it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That would not cover }! 
The language must be adapted to th: 
difference between the soldier who was 
mustered out heretofore and the soldie) 
who will be mustered out hereafter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the language 
I have just suggested, any soldier who 
has been mustered out heretofore and is 
entitled to receive $200, would receive 
half of it at the time of his discharge, 
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and the other half within a month there- 
aiter. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Suppose @ man were 
discharged a year ago after having served 
only a short period of time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I catch the Senator’s 
point. It is provided in the bill that 
those who have been heretofore dis- 
charged must ask for the money. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Thirty days after the Government has 
received the request therefor, the man 

entitled to the money. That must be 
the situation; otherwise the bill would 
be unworkable. , 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would still be 
necessary to amend the paragraph on 
page 5 applicable to subsection (e). We 
can adopt language to take care of that 
situation. I would ask that the amend- 
ment be adopted to subsection (e). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I merely 
want to clarify one point. The Senator 


from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy] rose a 
moment ago and in an angry tone com- 
menced shouting about this bill. I 
thought he was in opposition to it. He 
pointed to the Senator from Colorado 
and said he hoped the Senator was 
listening to him. I was listening to him. 
I was listening to him trying to find out 
what he was talking about and what his 
position on the pending measure was. 
So I was listening very intently to him. 
As I understood from his remarks, he was 
concerned about a bill which he has 
offered, Senate bill 1566 by number, 
which has been referred to the Finance 
Committee and upon which there is no 
report at the present time. The meas- 
ure he referred to is not before the 
Military Affairs Committee and not be- 
fore the subcommittee of which I am a 
member and chairman. The number of 
the bill (S. 1566) would indicate in itself 
that his measure was introduced some 
time after the pending bill, Senate bill 
1543, was introduced, and, since his bill 
is before the Finance Committee, I call 
his attention to the fact that the Finance 
Committee has been working for the last 
30 days on the new tax bill; it has been 
working long hours and constantly on 
that measure, and will be for another 
week, and if there has been any delay 
in the consideration of his bill it un- 
doubtedly is caused by the very heavy 
amount of work which has been imposed 
on the Finance Committee. 

I want to assure the Senator from 
Wisconsin, however, that Iam very much 
interested, perhaps almost as much in- 
terested in this measure as he himself is. 
IT am anxious to work out the problems 
which face the returning veterans, and 
I assure the Senator that I am going to 
do everything I can in the Finance Com- 
mittee and elsewhere to expedite the 
consideration of the measure which he 
has introduced, and which I wish to 
thank him for introducing. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 


have the floor. 





Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
add to what the Senator from Colorado 
said that Senate bill 1495 is also p@nding 
before the Finance Committee, and that 
bill takes in all these matters, including 
education. It would also permit the pur- 
chase of a farm ora business. I suggest 
that the able Senator from Wisconsin 
read it, and I hope we will have his sup- 
port for that bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILEY. For a comment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator can ask 
me about his comment, and make it a 
question. 

Mr. WILEY. Iam afraid the Senator 
did not listen to the colloquy which has 
just taken place. 

I merely wanted to state that I am 
very happy to hear that the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado has given consid- 
eration or will give consideration to the 
idea embodied ‘n my bill, Senate bill 
1566. 

Iam sorry if he got the impression that 
when I rose I was angry. I rather think 
it must be that some of us have been 
working so hard and diligently that—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. When I 
hear a man shouting and pointing his 
finger and acting as though he were go- 
ing to crack down on somebody I natu- 
rally think he is angry. I am sorry if I 
misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. I am sure I could not 
be angry with the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, but I want to repeat that 
recently some Senators have been work- 
ing so late that apparently their nerves 
are a little off edge. I saw the Senator 
was engrossed in other matters, and I 
wanted to have his attention. I believe 
I did reach over and point my finger at 
him, but I did not mean in anywise to 
upset his mental equilibrium or give him 
the impression that I could be angry with 
him. I thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think 
I can clear the atmosphere by observing 
that the Senator from Wisconsin was 
pointing at the Senator from Colorado 
but was shouting at me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Perhaps the Senator 
from Kentucky had it coming to him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 
through collaboration with the Senator 
from Vermont, and I think with the ap- 
proval of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I now offer an amendment which 
I think will meet the situation. At the 
end of line 11, page 5, add this language: 

Provided, That benefits under subsection 


(e) of this section shall be payable in two 
instead of three equal installments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. , 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 5, line 11, after the 
word “payment”, it is proposed to strike 
out the period and insert a colon and 
the following proviso: “Provided, That 
benefits under subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion shall be payable in two instead of 
three equal installments.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment to the amend- 
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iment is agreed to, and without objection, 
the amendment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I desire 
to say that I shall support the amend- 
ment wholeheartedly and support the 
bill to provide mustering-out payments 
to members of the armed forces, but, 
since in a few days the Senate will recess 
for the holiday season and Senators will 
return home to discuss many important 
public problems with their constituents, 
I should like to remind them that prob- 
ably the most outstanding issue of the 
times is the question of world peace—a 
peace which men have always sought but 
never attained. I know that the 
mothers and fathers and the wives and 
sisters of American men who are now 
fighting the battles of the world are 
hopeful that this time mankind will find 
the answer to the eternal quest for peace. 

I sincerely trust that the philosophy 
and spirit of Him whose birth and life 
we commemorate at this season will 
abide with us and lead us into the paths 
of human righteousness and world 
peace. For with His help we can truly 
establish a world community which can 
be described in these words: 

Nation with nation and land with land, 

Unite to make men free; 
And every peaceful heart and mind 
Proclaims our liberty. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think 
the Senate was entirely justified in its 
action in accepting the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky 
and the committee amendment as 
amended by that amendment. 

Before the bill passes I desire to say 
in behalf of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] who, unfor- 
tunately, is necessarily absent, that he 
took into consideration in preparing 
this proposal of amendment, which was 
offered in the form of a bill, facts which 
are of record here, such as appear on 
page 19 of the hearings. I have no in- 
tention of reading what appears there, 
but only of calling attention to this 
striking condition, which calls for 
prompt action of the kind the Senate 
is apparently about to take. 

Here are listed typical cases of dis- 
charged soldiers or soldiers who have 
been retired from active service and who 
are entitled to benefits under existing 
law, to be awarded by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I shall summarize the 
cases in order to make perfectly clear 
that there is a hiatus between the dis- 
charge and the time of payments or 
benefits under the existing law when a 
soldier is discharged for injury, and in 
all instances the soldier is left to rely 
upon such resources as he may other- 
wise have or upon the resources of some- 
one else who may be regarded as doing 
a charity to him. His position, there- 
fore, is a humiliating one. 

In case No. 1 the discharge occurred 
in April 1943, and the procedure for 
getting the soldier the benefits has not 
yet been finished, and he has not yet 
received a cent. 

In case No. 2 the discharge was in 
April, and the soldier has not yet been 
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examined, and therefore has not re- 
ceived any benefits. 

In the third case there was a hiatus 
from July to November, during which 
time the discharged soldier had to be 
dependent upon friends or somebody 
else to take care of him. 

In the next case the hiatus between 
discharge and benefits was from July 
to October. 

In the next case it was from August 
to November. 

In the next case the discharge oc- 
curred in February and there have been 
no benefits yet. 

In the next case the discharge was in 
July and there have been no benefits yet. 

In the next case the hiatus was from 
July to October. 

In the next case the hiatus was from 
June to the present time, during which 
time the soldier has not received any 
benefits. 

In the next case the hiatus was from 
June to the present time, during which 
time nothing has been paid. 

The next is a striking case. The dis- 
charge was in December 1942, and the 
poor soldier has not yet had his case de- 
cided, and has not as yet receivec any 
payments. 

In the next case, which is the twelfth, 
the veteran was discharged in June 1943, 
and has not yet been paid anything. 

In the next two cases the discharges 
were both in March, and no payment has 
as yet been received by either veteran. 

In case No. 15, a recent survey of State 
hospitals for the insane in northern Cali- 
fornia alone showed 100 discharged vet- 
erans of World War No. 2 being confined 
there because of lack of beds in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities. 

Mr. President, this statement does not 
comprehend the whole field; it is a mere 
sample of cases which characterize the 
conditions o* a very large number of vet- 
erans of this world war. 

The evidence before us tended to show 
that since Pearl Harbor more than 
1,000,000 such men have been relieved 
from service. Others have been dis- 
charged for one reason or another, and 
the present rate of discharge, as nearly 
as we can estimate it, is 70,000 a month. 
I notice that the distinguished leader re- 
ferred to 75,000. Perhaps his view of that 
matter is more sound than ours, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The number I gave 
was the number estimated by the Army 
officers who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on the fath- 
ers’ draft bill, as of the end of this year, 
when they expected to have an army of 
7,700,000. Of course, they stated that 
the number of discharges thereafter 
would increase as we became more active 
in actual battle. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I understand the dif- 
ference now. It is because those figures 
were figures covering replacements, and 
they necessarily included the replace- 
ments of men who died in battle. There- 
fore, it is quite likely that those replace- 
ments, which are of men discharged or 
relieved from active service, would num- 
ber about 70,000 a month. 

In any event, the problem is a serious 
one; it isa pressing one. There is every 
reason to justify the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky in having brought 


his bill forward 3 days after the Presi- 
dent had sent his message to the Senate 
upon the subject. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Is the term “muster- 
ing out” equivalent to “discharge’’? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

Mr. WILEY. What is the difference? 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mustering out can 
occur without a discharge. 

Mr. WILEY. I think that should be 
made clear. 


Mr. AUSTIN. We discussed that 
matter, and adapted the language to the 
possibility of a man leaving the service 
under honorable conditions which did 
not amount to an honorable discharge. 
There are various ways in which that 
can come about, and it was because of 
that possibility that we changed the 
language from the double negative. In 
the original bill the words “who shall 
have been discharged or relieved from 
active duty under other than dishonor- 
able conditions.” We changed that to 
the affirmative allegation, “who shall 
have been discharged or relieved from 
active duty under honorable conditions 
on or after December 7.” That could in- 
clude men who have been relieved from 
active duty but who do not have an hon- 
orable discharge. There was a debate in 
the committee as to whether we should 
include among the conditions upon 
which eligibility for these benefits de- 
pended the presentation of an honorable 
discharge, limiting the benefits to those 
only who could present honorable dis- 
charges. We found, on investigation, 
that that would result in great injus- 
tice to a class of men who have left the 
service for the benefit of the service, and 
yet who have not been entitled to 
honorable discharges. 

We start off with this broad field of 
men who have been discharged or re- 
lieved under honorable conditions, and 
then we narrow that in some particulars. 
One is that such payments shall not be 
made to members of the armed forces 
who have had no service outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, and 
who are discharged or relieved from 
active service solely on their own initia- 
tive for occupational reasons. That re- 
flects the philosophy of the bill. If a 
man who has never left this continent 
steps out of the armed forces at his own 
request, to enter upon an occupation 
which without doubt will compensate him 
more than his pay as a Soldier, then he 
does not need the benefits. In other 
words, the theory of the bill, as the com- 
mittee conceived it, is that it is founded 
upon need, and should provide a muster- 
ing-out payment founded upon need, not 
intended in any way as a substitute for 
any other compensation. While I use 


the term “other compensation,” it really. 


is not compensation, and it is not in- 
tended to be such. 

One point which I wish to make clear 
now is that there can be only one benefit 
to one person, under the proposal. 
There are conditions under which men 
are mustered out, yet they reenlist, and 
although the committee would have been 
glad to introduce into the bill the ele- 
ment of encouragement for reenlistment, 
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the members of the committee thought it 
wise not to confuse the basis for this pay- 
ment by having any other consideration 
for the payments than need. 

Mr. BURTON. Simply to clarify that 
point, will the Senator assume the case 
of a man who has served for 12 months 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States, and also has served 12 
months inside the continental limits of 
the United States, one period following 
the other, and is then discharged. What 
would he receive? 

Mr. AUSTIN. He would receive the 
maximum rate according to his service. 
We can ignore his service on the con- 
tinent in ascertaining the rate at which 
he receives benefits in the class in which 
he falls. 

Mr. BURTON. His service in the 
United States does not place him in the 
$200 class; and then he receives an addi- 
tional mustering-out pay for serving out- 
side the United States? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That cannot be done. 
The bill forbids it. The proposal says: 

That no person entitled to benefit under 
this act shall receive mustering-out pay- 
ment more than once, and such payment 
shall accrue and the amount thereof shall 
be computed as of the time of discharge— 


That is, discharge— 


for the purpose of effecting a permanent 
separation from the service or of ultimate 
relief from active service. 


Mr. BURTON. That clause happens 
to appear in the paragraph which deals 
particularly with those who have already 
received their discharges. I desire to 
have this made clear. If a man is sent 
out of the country, serves overseas, and 
then receives his mustering-out pay on 
the basis of overseas service, it is not 
necessary to consider his prior service in 
the United States? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is not necessary to 
consider it. He can receive but one pay- 
ment, and, of course, that would be 
based on the category which would pay 
him the most money. 

Mr. President, I think there is noth- 
ing further I particularly care to cal! 
attention to. I regret that we have had 
to proceed in the absence of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], but 
I feel perfectly sure that he would have 
wished us to do as we have done if we 
could have conferred with him in respec 
to the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment, the questicn 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and read the third 
time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I read 
the bill I would be eligible for a benefi! 
under its terms, and for that reason I 
feel that propriety dictates that I be ex- 
cused from voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator is excused. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 1543) was passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That each member of 
the armed forces of the United States, who 
shall have been engaged in active service in 
the present war, discharged or relieved from 
active service under honorable conditions, on 
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or after December 7, 1941, shall be eligible to 
receive mustering-out payment: Provided, 
That mustering-out payment shall not be 
madé to any person who, at the time of dis- 
charge or relief from active service, holds a 
commission, either permanent, temporary, 
o: in any reserve capacity, of any rank above 
that of colonel in the Army, or of any equiv- 
alent rank in any of the other branches of 
the armed service of the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That such payment shall not 
be made to members of the armed forces who, 
at the time of discharge or relief from active 
service, are transferred or returned to the re- 
tired list with retirement pay or to a status 
in which they receive retirement pay: Pro- 
vided further, That such payment shall not 
be made to members of the armed forces who 
have had no service outside of the conti- 
nental limits of the United States and who are 
discharged or relieved from active service 
solely on their own initiative for occupational 
reasons. 

Sec. 2. Mustering-out payment for persons 
eligible under section 1 shall be in sums as 
follows: 

(a) $500 for persons who have served out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska for 18 months or more 
after December 6, 1941. 

(b) $400 for persons who have served out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska for 12 to 18 months after 
December 6, 1941. 

(c) $300 for persons-who have served out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska for less than 12 months 
after December 6, 1941. 

(ad) $300 for persons who have served 
within the continental limits of the United 
States (excluding Alaska) for 12 months or 
more after December 6, 1941. 

(e) $200 for persons who have served with- 
in the continental limits of the United States 
(excluding Alaska) for less than 12 months 
after December 6, 1941. 

Each individual eligible to receive mus- 
tering-out payment shall receive one-third 
of the stipulated amount at the time of dis- 
charge or relief from active duty. The re- 
maining amount of mustering-out payment 
shall be made in two equal installments— 
1 month and 2 months, respectively, from 
the date of the original payment: Provided, 
That benefits under subsection (e) of this 
section shall be payable in two instead of 
three installments. 7 

Src. 3. Any member of the armed forces 
entitled to mustering-out payment but who 
shall have been discharged or relieved from 
active service under honorable conditions be- 
fore the effective date of this act shall re- 
ceive the benefits thereof, beginning within 
1 month after application has been made by 
such person and received by the appropriate 
department: Provided, That no person en- 
titled to benefit under this act shall receive 
mustering-out payment more than once, and 
such payment shall accrue and the amount 
thereof shall be computed as of the time of 
discharge for the purpose of effecting a per- 
manent separation from the service or of 
ultimate relief from active service. 

Sec. 4. If any member of the armed forces, 
aiter his discharge or relief from active serv- 
ice, shall die before receiving any portion 
of or the full amount of his mustering-out 
payment, the balance of the amount due him 
hall be payable, on appropriate application 
therefor, to his surviving spouse, if any; and 
if he shall leave no surviving spouse, then 
in equal shares to his child or children, if 
any; and if he shall leave no surviving spouse 
or child or children, then in equal shares 
to his surviving parents, if any: Provided, 
That no payments under this act shall be 
made to any other person. 

Src. 5. No part of the mustering-out pay- 
ment authorized by. this act shall be subject 
to deduction in settlement of debts due the 
United States or instrumentalities thereof, 
hor shall such payment be assignable or sub- 


ject to the claims of creditors of any person 
to whom or on behalf of whom it is paid; 
and shall not be liable to attachment, levy, 
or seizure by or under any legal or equitable 
process whatever. 

Sec. 6. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “member of the armed forces 
of the United States” means any member of 
the Army or Navy of the United States, the 
United States Marine Corps, the United States 
Coast Guard, or any of their respective com- 
ponents. 

(b) The term “spouse” means a lawful 
wife or husband. 

(c) The term “child” includes (1) a legiti- 
mate child; (2) a child legally adopted; and 
(3) a stepchild, if, at the time of death of 
the member of the armed forces, such step- 
child was a member of the deceased's house- 
hold. 

(d) The term “parent” includes father and 
mother, stepfather and stepmother, and 
father and mother through adoption. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to he 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. The 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall administer this act within their 
respective services. 

Sec. 8. This act may be cited as “Muster- 
ing-out Payment Act of 1943.” 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for mustering-out pay- 
ments to members of the armed forces, 
and for other purposes.” 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to Senators that because of the 
situation with respect to the deficiency 
appropriation bill it is necessary for the 
Senate to hold a session tomorrow; 
otherwise, I should have moved that the 
Senate go over until Monday. It is nec- 
essary, however, to meet tomorrow, and 
I hope Senators will arrange their plans 
accordingly. 

SWITZERLAND'S HELP AS A NEUTRAL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a few days 
ago the ship Gripsholm arrived in New 
York City, bringing to our shores approx- 
imately 1,500 Americans who had come 
from Japanese prison camps. The re- 
turn of these Americans was made possi- 
ble by the exchange of Japanese prisoners 
for them, through the good offices of the 
Government of Switzerland and the In- 
ternational Red Cross Committee of 
Geneva. 

As we know, matters, many of which 
involve the welfare and at times even the 
lives of citizens of nations at war, cannot 
be handled through negotiations between 
the warring nations. It is only through 
the good offices of neutral nations that 
such matters can be handled. 

We have long known that the United 
States had a good friend in the Govern- 
ment and people of Switzerland, but the 
rescue of our fellow Americans from the 
Japanese prison camps challenged my 
attention and prompted me to make in- 
quiries as to the services of the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland and the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee of Geneva. 
I find an impressive list of these services, 
and I wish to pay my tribute to the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland and the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee of Geneva. 
I wish to pay my special tribute to the 
Minister from Switzerland, the Honor- 

| able Charles Bruggmann, for his splen- 
| did leadership and his fine and devoted 
work in the rendering of these services. 
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I ask, Mr. President, that a list of these 
services may follow my remarks in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


The chief humanitarian activities of Swit- 
zerland performed in its capacity as a neutral 
by its diplomatic representatives and through 
the intermediary of the International Red 
Cross Committee of Geneva are briefly sum- 
marized below. 

The International Red Cross Committee of 
Geneva has been founded in Switzerland and 
is composed entirely of Swiss members. Two- 
thirds of the funds necessary for the work 
of the International Red Cross are furnished 
by the Swiss government and the Swiss peo- 
ple. The offices of the International Red 
Cross Committee cover a space of 1,650,000 
square feet. Of the 3,500 employees in Ge- 
neva, two-thirds are voluntary workers with- 
out salary. 

The Swiss diplomatic service represents the 
interests of 27 belligerent nations. It may 
also be stated that Switzerland represents the 
United States in all and Great Britain in 
most countries with which they are at war. 

1. Switzerland handles the lists of prison- 
ers of war and civilian internees in order to 
identify each individual. In numerous cases 
Switzerland handles the exchange of civilian 
internees and of the wounded or sick prison- 
ers of war. 


Fifteen million cards are filed at the In- 
ternational Red Cross Committee in Geneva. 
Each card bears the names and the particulars 
of a prisoner of war or a civilian internee. 

Seven thousand to 15,000 letters and 
telegrams concerning prisoners of war and 
civilian internees are handled every day by 
the International Red Cress Committee at 
Geneva. 

2. Switzerland transmits news, messages, 
and inquiries about all the prisoners of war 
and civilian internees the world over. 

More than 10,000,000 messages to prisoners 
of war have been sent by their families 
through the intermediary of the International 
Red Cross Committee of Geneva. 

Since the start of the war, 55,000,000 pieces 
of mail have been received or sent through 
the International Red Cross at Geneva. 

3. Switzerland transmits food parcels to 
prisoners of war at an average of 450,000 
parcels per month. Due to recent increase in 
shipments the average must approach approx- 
imately 700,000 to 800,000 parcels monthly, 
The parcels are shipped on Swiss boats under 
the supervision of Swiss delegates in bellig- 
erent countries. On a recent trip from Phila- 
delphia to France the Swiss boat S. S. Lugano 
carried 1,000,000 food parcels for American 
and Allied prisoners of war. Another Swiss 
boat due to leave in December will also carry 
over 1,250,000 food parcels for the prisoners of 
war in Europe. 

4. Through its diplomatic representatives 
and 97 International Red Cross representa- 
tives in 47 countries, Switzerland visits 
camps of prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees and sends detailed reports to the 
belligerents. Through these activities Swit- 
zerland is checking in every camp, where 
she represents foreign interests, whether 
prisoners of war are treated in conformity 
with the Convention of Geneva of 1929 

5. As a neutral country surrounded by 
nations at war, Switzerland has received 
thousands of refugees, and sends to the 
populations of France, Holland, Greece, Bel- 
gium, and other countries food and medical 
supplies. 

During recent events more than 30,000 
Italian soldiers and more than 5,000 Italian 
Jews passed the Swiss border and took refuge 


in Switzerland. The thousands of refugees 
in Switzerland, a country which is slightly 
over 4,000,000 inhabitants, present a serious 


problem. 
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6 Switzerland extends relief to civilians 
who are not interned but reside in enemy 
territories. This in the case of thousands of 
American and British nationals who reside 
in Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, etc. 

It should be remembered that all the hu- 
manitarian activities of Switzerland, includ- 
ing the work of the International Red Cross 
Committee, are made possible only by the 
traditionally recognized neutrality of the 
Government of Switzerland. 


POSTMASTER NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
are only two nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, the nominations of two 
postmasters in the State of Louisiana. 
I ask unanimous consent that, as in ex- 
ecutive session, the nominations be con- 
firmed en bloc, and that the President be 
notified forthwith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed, en bloc, and the President will 
be immediately notified. 


AUTHORIZATIONS TO SIGN BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the 
recess of the Senate the Vice President 
be authorized to sign bills and resolu- 
tions ready for his signature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF MARYLAND—NOMI- 
NATION CONFIRMED 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day the junior Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. RabDcLiFFE] reported 
from the Finance Committee the nom- 
ination of George Hofferbert, of Balti- 
more, Md., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Maryland, in 
place of M. Hampton Magruder, resigned. 
The report from the Finance Committee 
was unanimous. In view of the impor- 
tance of the nomination, I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, as 
in executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the nomination? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that I be- 
lieve the junior Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. RapcuiFFre] spoke to me about the 
nomination, and seemed to feel there was 
very great public need for its immediate 
consideration. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nom- 
ination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Saturday, 
December 18, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 17 (legislative day 
of December 15), 1943: 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

George Hofferbert to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Maryland. 

POSTMASTERS 
LOUISIANA 


Martha C. Wimberly, Castor. 
Muse W. Keller, Palmetto. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, DECEMBER 17, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Robert O. McClure, D. D., presi- 
dent, Ohio Northern University, Ada, 
Ohio, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou who art the hope 
of all the ends of the earth, and who in 
former times didst lead our fathers, guide 
us, we pray Thee, by Thine infinite wis- 
dom. We beseech Thee to bless our land 
with honcvable industry, sound learning, 
and pure religion. Defend our liberties 
and preserve our unity. Save us as a 
nation from fear and confusion, from 
pride and arrogance, and from every evil 
way. 

Bless, we pray Thee, those in authority 
over us. Imbue them with the spirit of 
wisdom, goodness, and truth; so rule 
their hearts that law and order, justice 
and peace, may everywhere prevail. 
Grant us peace, Thy most precious gift, 
and not to us only, but to all the nations 
and peoples of the earth. In the midst 
of our suffering we turn to Thee. We 
seek the light that shineth into the dark- 
ness and pray that the light that ap- 
peared over Bethlehem in yonder day 
may shine into all our hearts this day. 
In His blessed name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1203) entitled “An act to eliminate 
private suits for penalties and damages 
arising out of frauds against the United 
States.” 


VACANCY ON SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO IN- 
VESTIGATE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 17, 1943. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resigna- 
tion as a member of the Special Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities, the 
same to take effect immediately. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. M. Mason, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the resignation is accepted. , 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 65, Seventy. 
eighth Congress, the Chair appoints as 
a member of the Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities, to 
fill the existing vacancy thereon, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussry}, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include a resolution re- 
cently adopted by the Rotary Club of 
Union City, Tenn., and an article at. 
tached thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 385 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res, 
385) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That effective January 1, 1944, 
there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, until otherwise provided 
by law, compensation at the rate of $2,000 
per annum each, payable monthly, for the 
employment of six expert transcribers who 
shall be appointed by and be under the 
direction and control of the committee ste- 
nographers in reporting and transcribing 
committee hearings. 

Sec. 2. That effective January 1, 1944, 
there shall also be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, until otherwise 
provided by law, compensation at the rate 
of $1,260 per annum each, payable monthly, 
for the employment of three additional 
laborers to be appointed by the Doorkeeper 
of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I was given permission to ex- 
tend my remarks and to insert an ad- 
dress by Admiral Vickery, of the mer- 
chant marine. The address went over 
the required amount. I have an esti- 
mate from the Printing Office of $112.50, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed, notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix and 
to include an address by Wesley R. Nel- 
son, of New Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, and include therein certain 
editorials of Massachusetts papers al- 
luding to the benefits of lend-lease. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RecorD, 
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and to include therein a letter from one 
of my young friends in north Africa? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, at his re- 
quest I ask unanimous consent that the 
eentleman from New York (Mr. KeEn- 
nepy! may extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SCANLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] be excused on account of illness, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorb, and to include therein a let- 
ter from Leonard W. Esper, department 
commander of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Tilinois. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, and in- 
clude a speech by my colleague the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, Hon. 
Foster STEARNS, before the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of New Hampshire, on 
June 15, 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix on two subjects 
and to include an article in connection 
with each subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial by A. H. Stone, 
of Mississippi, on post-war plans and 
planning. The Public Printer advises 
that the cost is $112.50 or $22.50 in excess 
of the usually allowed 4,000 words. I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the cost the article be included in the 
Appendix. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and place in the Recorp a state- 
ment by Hon. Sumner Welles, which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the development 
of hydroelectric power in South Amcrica. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LABOR 


CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
aker, I ask unanimous consent that 
lollowing the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s table today, it be in order 
\O consider House Joint Resolution 208, 


Mr, 


Spe 
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the farm labor bill, under the rules of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FISH. Reserving the right to 
object—— 

Mr. SABATH. I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the purpose of the re- 
quest is that you want to waive a rule 
and bring it up by unanimous consent? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is im- 
portant that the bill be considered be- 
fore the holidays, as all appropriations 
expire with the calendar year on Decem- 
ber 31. I took up the matter yesterday 
with my good friend the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and must have mis- 
understood him as I had the impression 
he told me the representatives of the 
Committee on Appropriations could ap- 
pear before the Committee on Rules at 
11:30 this morning. Of course, we could 
not have taken it up sooner as the bill 
was not ordered reported and applica- 
tion for a rule authorized until noon 
yesterday. 

I had consulted also with the Speaker 
and the majority leader, and it was our 
expectation to call the bill up for consid- 
eration this afternoon if a rule was 
granted for that purpose. However, 
when we appeared before the Committee 
on Rules this morning in accordance 
with our understanding, the Committee 
on Rules was not in session and the 
chairman could not be reached. On that 
account it is necessary to ask unanimous 
consent for consideration as this is not a 
general appropriation bill and not privi- 
leged for immediate consideration under 
the rules. 

Mr. FISH. As far as I am concerned, 
I am glad to waive the rule, as an in- 
dividual. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I 
will object until I know what it is all 
about. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman with- 
hold that for a minute? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair state 
the request. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON] asked unanimous 
consent to take up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 208 and consider it under the general 
rules of the House. 

Is there objection? 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if I am not mistaken 
this is the resolution about which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri appeared this 


; morning about 11 o’clock before the Rules 


Committee. Unfortunately, I had an ap- 
pointment with Judge Marvin Jones, a 
former Member of this House, who now 
has something to do with agriculture. 
While I was in conference with Judge 
Jones on some matters with reference to 
agriculture and the high prices that are 
being charged to the consumer, I was in- 
formed that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon] and several other out- 
standing members of that committee 
appeared and urged a rule. Unfortu- 
nately, we are not always in session. We 
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like to please the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, and the Appropriations Committee, 
but we naturally must know something 
about legislation that is proposed to be 
considered in order to grant arule. This 
is an important bill. It calls for about 
$31,000,000 for the purpose of providing 
automobiles for transporting laborers 
and I do not think there is immediate 
need for this legislation. I feel that due 
consideration should be given this legisla- 
tion and I think it might better be held 
until we get back. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Illinois that it is 
very important at this time that we do 
consider this legislation. The means of 
providing money for the importation of 
Mexican labor to the State of California 
at the present time is imperative. We 
are using 12,000 of those workers. About 
6,000 will be brought to the State of Cali- 
fornia the lst day of January. Addi- 
tional thousands of those workers will 
be needed in the month of January and 
February. Unless this legislation is 
passed before the Congress recesses, or 
before the first of the year, we will have 
to send back the present labor that is 
now in the State of California before the 
3lst day of December 1943. It is im- 
perative that we do have this legislation 
passed as soon as possible. The people 
of the State of California are putting 
their seed in the ground now for 1944. 
They want to have some assurance that 
this labor will be available, before plac- 
ing their seed in the ground to produce 
these foodstuffs. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, answer- 
ing the gentleman, I want to say that I 
am familiar with the labor conditions, 
and particularly with farm labor in Cali- 
forria, and have been for many years. 
I know that some labor has been im- 
ported into California, into the sugar- 
beet sections, and also into the southern 
cotton-picking sections. I do not object 
to bringing in labor to produce food, but 
I do object to expending $31,000,000 to 
provide for 37,000 men who are already 
here. It should not require that amount 
of money. Further, if a lot of the farm 
boys would remain on the farms instead 
of leaving to work in the plants in the 
cities we would not need to import Mexi- 
can, or any other, labor. Even before 
the war there was always a demand on 
the part of the cotton growers and sugar- 
beet growers for Mexican laborers. I am 
satisfied that the small farmers and 
growers are not demanding this legis- 
lation. It isthe great big ranchers, grove 
and farm owners with extensive holdings 
running into thousands of acres, who 
seek thi: legislation. I wonder, Mr. 
Speaker, how many of the laborers who 
will be available under the provisions of 
this bill will be employed by former Pres- 
ident Hoover on his thousand-or-more- 
acre farm in San Joaquin Valley and on 
the farms of other extensive landowners 
in California. However, in view of the 
fact that the gentleman from California 
{Mr. EL.i1oTT] says that the food supply 
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depends on this legislation, I am not go- 
ing to object. 

I hope that if we have to pay trans- 
portation for farm labor that the farm- 
ers will not come in again and demand a 
still further increase in the price of their 
products, which are already extremely 
high. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. O’;CONNOR. We saw the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] yester- 
day maneuver around in a parliamentary 
procedure which defeated the $2,000,000 
item for reclamation purposes. If we 
had gotten that through, the results 
which would be accomplished would have 
made it unnecessary to have all of this 
foreign labor. Many of the projects 
have already been begun and are partly 
finished, but the gentleman knocked 
them out. While I have the floor for a 
minute I want to say that I do not like 
the odor of the way this bill has been 
brought in here. For instance, right ca 
the top of the report we have in big 
red letters “For Release When: Bill Is 
Reported.” How can 435 Members know 
anything about what is before them 
when they do not get the report until 
the morning of the day that the bill is 
brought to the floor? This is an unfair 
practice. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, as I 
stated, having explained my viewpoint, 
I will not insist upon my objection if 
the membership is satisfied that it should 
be taken up today, in view of the fact 
that they desire to go home and show 
the farmers what good has been done 
and what additional money has been ap- 
propriated for their welfare. I have no 
objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I certainly do not want the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SasatH! to the effect that the farmers 
are being overpaid for their products to 
go into the Recorp unchallenged for the 
intelligent American people to read with 
disgust. 

Mr. SABATH. If I felt this would 
only go to the intelligent and fair- 
minded people, I would not have Said it. 
I know that the farmers have more 
money today than they know what to do 
with. They never have been so prosper- 
ous as they are now. Even the dairy 
farmers in the gentleman’s district in 
Mississippi and the people of his State 
are more prosperous today than ever 
before. In fact, that is true of every 
State in the Union. I have not heard a 
single farmer complain that he has not 
obtained a greater price for everything 
he has produced. Consequently I do not 
like to have the gentleman make a state- 
ment that the intelligent people would 
not understand. I know the intelligent 
people understand. It is the unin- 
formed who do not know that the farm- 
ers are getting more. I know they do 
not get all the money and that the prof- 
iteers are getting a great deal of it. I 
know the wholesalers and commission- 
men are just as guilty as the farmers, but 
the poor unfortunate consumer is obli- 
gated to pay the bills, and unfortunately 
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he does not receive sufficient compensa- 
tion for his work to make both ends 
meet. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if that is the opinion 
that prevails in Chicago, God save the 
farmers from such influences. The con- 
sumer is paying less per dollar for his 
food and clothing today to the farmers 
who produce it than ever before in the 
history of the country. The farmers of 
this Nation are working harder, strug- 
gling more, and furnishing more of their 
sons to the service in proportion, and 
getting less for their labor than any 
other people under the American flag. I 
am not going to sit here and permit these 
statements to go into the Rrecorp un- 
challenged. When the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBatx] says that the farm- 
ers of the South are more prosperous 
than they have ever been before, he cer- 
tainly either does not know, or he does 
not care, about the enormous burdens 
the farmers of the South and West are 
now carrying. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard enough. I 
am going to demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order 
has been demanded. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will now 
recognize Members to extend their 
remarks and to proceed for 1 minute. 


THE RETURN OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that the people of the country 
are greatly pleased with the return of 
our brave President to the United States 
and to the White House. We are all 
proud of the great leadership that he 
has displayed during this war. 

We all take great pride in the out- 
standing courage that he has evidenced 
as shown by the historic trip that he 
has just completed, and the historic re- 
sults that have and will flow from the 
two conferences that took place at Cairo 
and Tehran. The conference at Cairo 
was for the purpose of the United Na- 
tions agreeing to smash the Japs. The 
conference at Tehran was for the pur- 
pose of the United Nations agreeing on 
action to smash Nazi Germany. Those 
conferences were not only for the pur- 
pose of the successful conduct of the 
war, but after the war is over to try to 
establish conditions based upon the self- 
interest of nations and our own self- 
interest, 
peace in the future. : 

In connection with that I was par- 
ticularly impressed with an informal re- 
mark made by President Roosevelt in 
an informal but important speech to the 
Nation’s soldiers in Iran, when he said: 

That the purpose of the conference was 
twofold. The first was to lay military plans 
for cooperation between the three nations 


that will assure permanent 
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looking toward the winning of the war just 
as fast as we possibly can, and I think we 
have made progress toward that end. 


He later said: 
The other purpose was to talk over worlq 
conditions after the war, to try to plan for 


a world for us and for our children when 
war would cease to be a necessity. 


And then he said: 
We have made great progress in that also. 


To me that is the most significant 
statement, practical statement—the de- 
termination to win the war, and there- 
after, in a practical manner, to win the 
peace. 

Without regard to political party, as 
Americans, we are all proud of our Pres- 
ident’s trip and its results, of his bril- 
liant and courageous leadership, and we 
are all glad to see him back in the White 
House again. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] has expired. 


OUR MEN AND WOMEN IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
days of what we have called the holiday 
season draw near it comes to us all that 
the word rings rather hollow as we speak 
it. Out there in the far reaches of the 
battle fronts our men and our women 
anticipate no holiday. Grimly they face 
the task of winning the war—lonesome 
and nostalgic, their hearts ache for their 
homes, for their loved ones—for the 
America whose flag of freedom and op- 
portunity their young hands hold so 
high. 

Fellow Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of this America they serve 
so completely, are they less Americans 
because they are in uniform? Are they 
less citizens because they are outside the 
boundaries of these United States? 
Have they not the right to expect of us 
who represent them here some action 
that will make possible a mechanism 
whereby they will be able to exercise 
their inalienable right to vote in the 
coming election? 

It is inconceivable to me that we 
should permit selfish interest to prevent 
the passage of some form of legislation 
that will secure to them their right of 
franchise unbiased and free. 

Tragically true it is that there are 
those who would so forget the high priv- 
ilege of their public service as to be at- 
tempting to devise ways to vote the 
soldier rather than to make possible the 
soldier vote. 

How dare we fail these men of ours ou! 
there in the jungles, in the foxholes, in 
the bleak frozen north, in the rain- 
drenched south. Have we not enough 
courage to dare to do right? Are we so 
unworthy of the freedom that has been 
ours that we cannot, for this moment at 
least, forget all our differences, remem- 
bering only our common aims, our com- 
mon dreams? Stripped of our varied 
formulas, cannot we upon whom rests an 
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almost intolerable burden of responsi- 
biity, cannot we find at least the shadow 
‘ their courage and their selflessness? 
1 would be unworthy not only of my 
rivileged opportunity for service in this 
use but also of my womanhood did I 
ot rise to speak for all these millions 
hom we have called to the colors for the 
ration of the most terrible war of all 
ime or until the moment when their 
inready souls are hurled back into the 
ast unknown. 

If we go home to our constituencies in 
these next days let us do so in great hu- 
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with fresh courage and new determina- 
tion to give our Men and women in and 
with the armed forces a clear method 
by which they may vote in the coming 
elections—so assuring them that the 
freedom talked about over so many radio 
bands is not a joke, but a glorious reality. 


RAILROAD WAGES 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve that the Congress has any right 
to adjourn today over the New Year 
without taking definite action on a bill 
that was passed by a vote of 74 to 4 in 
the Senate to approve the contract made 
between the nonoperating employees and 
the railroads which provides for an 8- 
cent hourly increase. 

The Nation is threatened with a rail- 
road strike, called for December 30, 
which, if carried out, will jeopardize the 
entire railroad system and seriously im- 
pair and handicap our war efforts. I 
also believe the railroad operating em- 
ployees are justified in their demands for 
an increase to meet the higher costs of 
living. 

Congress has-no right to shut its eyes 
and try to evade any responsibility for 
the impending railroad strike. It should 
not adjourn until Monday, and by that 
time the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce would have an oppor- 
tunity to report a bill and the Rules Com- 
mittee to grant a rule for consideration 
in the House on Monday. 

I know of nothing that could be more 
disastrous to our economic system and 
to the conduct of the war than permit- 
ting the railroad strike to go into effect 
on December 39, when it could be pre- 
vented by a simple act of justice by 
granting all railroad employees the in- 
crease they are entitled to and the 
amount awarded to nonoperating rail- 
way employees by an impartial tribunal 
icling within the limits of existing laws. 


THE BASIS OF PROSPERITY 


Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
ior 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 

so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased that I am now apparently in 
order, 





The SPEAKER. The Chair is always 
glad to hold the gentleman in order when 
he is, 

Mr. GIFFORD. I had hoped the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi had succeeded 
in placing me in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. GIFFORD. Just a minute; I do 
not yield. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass without challenging the 
statements of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, who crowed so loudly about the 
marvelous prosperity at the present time. 
This marvelous prosperity is founded 
wholly upon Government debt, and when 
that debt is handed down to posterity it 
will be the end of ancestor worship, and 
he will be one of the most prominent of 
the ancestors. He has been here for so 
many years. This prosperity should be 
compared with the halcyon days of 1929, 
when prosperity was founded on private 
debt. There is a wide difference. As 
trustees we are responsible for public 
debt that has brought about this false 
prosperity. I advise that we may well 
feel most uncomfortable rather than 
boastful and gladsome. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


THE FLAG CODE 


Mr.HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members have asked me lately about the 
amendment of the flag code relating to 
Thanksgiving Day. 

From the early days of our Nation a 
day for thanksgiving was fixed by 
Executive proclamation annually. The 
first proclamation having designated the 
last Thursday in November, subsequent 
proclamations did likewise until President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the great de- 
pression, seeking to promote better busi- 
ness earlier in the harvest season, desig- 
nated an earlier date. This change was 
not as satisfactory as it was hoped it 
might be, so the President returned to 
the former custom of designating the last 
Thursday of November as Thanksgiving 
Day and Congress passed Public Law 
379 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
approved by the President on December 
26, 1941, making the fourth Thursday of 
November in each succeeding year 
Thanksgiving Day, and a legal public 
holiday. 

In codifying the existing rules and cus- 
toms pertaining to the display and use 
of the flag, the major attention was 
focused upon those rules and customs, 
rather than upon the sixteenth holiday 
named in one of the rules which was 
copied into the flag code just as it had 
read for 20 years. So, the fact that the 
then recently passed law of the same 
Congress, had fixed the fourth Thursday 
of November as Thanksgiving Day, in- 
stead of the last Thursday, was over- 
looked. When the mistake was discov- 
ered it was corrected by amending the 
flag code to bring it into conformity 
with Public Law 379, Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 
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The original flag code is Public Law 
623, Seventy-seventh Congress. The 
amended flag code is Public Law 829, 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to submit two requests: 
One, to extend my own remarks in the 
Record and to include a newspaper clip- 
ping on pork rationing; and two, to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include some communications on the 
silver dollar in Montana. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman’s requests are granted. 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SAFE RETURN 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, following 
what the distinguished majority leader 
said, if I may I shall temporarily usurp 
a function traditionally performed by 
the President of the United States. 

In the exercise of that function I want 
to proclaim this: a day of thanksgiving. 
I hope this may not sound presumptuous. 
I do it humbly and solemnly, devoutly to 
give thanks to the Providence that has 
returned our President safely, and in 
good health, to his country and his 
people. 

The mere fact of the safe return of the 
Commander in Chief is reason enough 
for the giving of thanks. But there is 
additional reason for our gratitude in 
the tremendous accomplishment of his 
hazardous and historic journey. Be- 
cause of it the Allied Nations and peoples 
of the world now fighting for freedom and 
decency are closer together than great 
nations have ever been before. Because 
of it the certainty of victory is clear, 
and its day is nearer. Because of it the 
future is golden with hope—hope that 
men finally may have learned how they 
might live together in peace, hope that 
this will be the last war that we, or our 
children, or their children will know. 
Surely these are things all of us, re- 
gardless of our divergent views on other 
matters, sincerely desire. We may well 
look upon this the 17th day of December 
1943 as a day of thanksgiving. 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentlewoman from 
Ohio (Mrs. Botton] for the position she 
has taken and for the challenge she has 
extended to the Members of the Congress 
of the United States to bring in and 
perfect a bill that will give the soldiers 
who are fighting on the battle fronts of 
the world and those in the cantonment 
camps in this country an opportunity to 
vote. I should like to say to the Members 
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of the House, because I know many of 
you will be asked about the soldiers’ vot- 
ing when you get home, that the House 
Committee on Elections has perfected a 
bill that we hope to persuade the chair- 
man to hold hearings on, so we may bring 
it to the floor of the House. This bill 
will be designed to give the soldiers a 
chance to vote rather than to set up 
restrictions that are more designed to 
vote the soldiers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an article by David Law- 
rence on the renegotiation statute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 7 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Christmas comes next week and 
brings again to our minds the thought of 
“Peace on earth and good will toward 
men.” There is tragic evidence that 
there is not peace on earth today. But 
to the veteran servicemen in our armed 
forces who have béen so gallantly pro- 
tecting us, this House can show good 
will by passing the mustering-out pay 
bill before Christmas to take care of men 
as they are discharged. There can be no 
happy Christmas for them away from 
their families, but our own Christmas 
will be pleasanter if we pass the bill. 
There is no possible excuse to my mind 
for our not passing it, perhaps not a per- 
fect one but one at least to give these 
veterans mustering-out pay before 
Christmas. I believe there is not a Mem- 
ber here who will not feel very deeply a 
sense of omission if the bill is not passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 


THE SAFE RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commander in Chief of our 
military forces, the President of this 
great Nation, Franklin D. Roosevelt, has 
just returned from several of the most 
important conferences of all time, among 
them the meeting with Stalin and 
Churchill. 

The President’s courage, military sa- 
gacity, far-sightedness, and _ resolute 
faith in the desire of the majority of the 
world’s peoples to work together for 
peace have been vindicated by the results 
of these conferences. Regardless of 
party or of group interest, every indi- 


enn 
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vidual in this Nation owes Franklin D. 
Roosevelt a vote of thanks and confidence 
for this contribution to world freedom. 

While the results of this first meeting 
between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
were primarily military, this meeting will 
go down in history as far more than a 
gathering of Allied military leaders. It 
was that, and the military conclusions 
reached will hasten the war’s conclusion, 
But the meeting was far more than a 
military conference. It is the start of a 
world partnership designed to prevent 
future wars, to prevent the festering of 
sores and of aggressive acts which breed 
wars. The opportunity is herewith pre- 
sented for future meetings of the various 
nations’ leaders, not alone by diplomats 
and officials in intermediate levels of 
government but by the chosen leaders 
themselves. 

For this opportunity this Nation should 
be grateful. The fact that it has come 
about is due almost entirely to the per- 
sonality, the courage, and the belief in 
humanity of our President and Com- 
mander in Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
That the chosen leaders of the Allied Na- 
tions should meet was his belief. The 
meeting was of his design. 

The results, if this Nation avails itself 
of the opportunity, will mark the begin- 
ning of world humanity. 

IRRIGATION PROJECTS AND INCREASED 
FOOD PRODUCTION 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, does 
this country need to produce food? Is it 
really necessary as a part of our war 
effort to increase food production? If 
that is true—and I have been assuming 
that it is true—it occurs to me that we 
are overlooking some remarkable oppor- 
tunities to accomplish it. In the Recorp 
for December 15, I indicated that about 
a quarter of a million acres of land under 
irrigation in the Valley of the Sun, where 
I live, last year produced about $30,000,- 
000 worth of agricultural products. I 
will yield a part of my very limited time 
right now if any Member will rise in his 
place and point out to me any place in 
the country or in the world a block of a 
quarter million acres which did produce 
or can produce $30,000,000 worth of food 
and fiber in 12 months. This irrigated 
land averaged a hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars worth of production annu- 
ally. 

Iam not boasting, but merely pointing 
out that the best way to get maximum in- 
creased food production is to finish the 
almost completed irrigation projects cer- 
tified by the proper agencies, and thus 
make barren acres equally productive. 
One way to do this would be for the 
House to recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment No. 49 in the bill before 
us yesterday. If we need food, it is very 
unfortunate that the parliamentary com- 
plication resulted as it did in the vote 
on that amendment yesterday. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to include therein an item 
from the Hammond Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE SAFE RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. FURLONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has just been close to several 
of the fighting fronts. There is no doubt 
about it that on every front we have been 
fighting this war under the handicap of 
one terrible weakness, always our great- 
est weakness. It has been the weakness 
that both Nazis and Japs spotted and 
banked on from the first, in order to get 
as far as they got—the weakness of our 
being easily divided from those who 
should be our allies. Discouragingly and 
disgracefully this weakness has been ex- 
ploited at home as well as in Berlin and 
Tokyo. We all know that Hitler, Goeb- 
bels, and Tojo have found useful echoes 
in this country. And always the great- 
est single objective, the most consistently 
and vigorously pursued theme of all Axis 
propaganda has been to divide us from 
our allies, to make us distrust them, fear 
them, hate them, act without them. The 
President flew to Cairo and Teheran real- 
izing this. In Cairo and Teheran our 
great weakness was healed. In Cairo and 
Teheran the fuse was pulled from our 
enemies’ most dangerous and most suc- 
cessful weapon, From Cairo and Tehe- 
ran we welcome the man who accom- 
plished these things—and shortened the 
road to victory. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague from Vermont I[Mr. 
PLUMLEY] may be allowed to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude two editorials from a New Eng- 
land newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent also 
that the gentleman from Vermont [Mr 
PLUMLEY] may be permitted to extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude an address by Governor Wills o! 
Vermont on the Bill of Rights. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I as 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcoRD 
and to include an editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HERTER]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include comments 
by Mr. Harry Fiterman. 

“The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. GALE]? 

There was no objection. 

POSITION OF AMERICAN LEGION ON AD- 
JUSTED COMPENSATION BILL 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLOESER]? 

There Was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received a letter from the na- 
tional legislative committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion, which reads as follows: 

DECEMBER 16, 1943. 
Hon. WALTER G. PLOESER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PLOESER: Attached is 
copy of the statement released today and 
we will appreciate it if you will read it into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD upon receipt. 

Thanking you, I am, 

F. M. SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director, 
National Legislative Committee. 


The enclosure is as follows: 

The American Legion is not a party to any 
“groups representing the veterans’’ whose 
insistence on further hearings on an adjusted 
compensation bill is blamed by Chairman 
Anporew J. May, of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, as the reason for delay in im- 
mediate House consideration of the urgently 
needed veterans’ mustering-out pay legis- 
lation. 

Mr. May erroneously named the American 
Legion as one of the veterans’ groups to whose 
request for additional hearings he had de- 
ferred immediate action on mustering-out 
pay in an explanation on the floor of the 
House December 15. 

The American Legion has supported the 
principles of mustering-out pay, particularly 
as incorporated in the original May bill, 
H. R. 3742, and, since conclusion of hearings 
by both Houses of Congress, urges passage 
of this legislation before Christmas. 


EXTENSION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoaGE] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected that within a reasonably short 
time the other body will send us a reso- 
lution to continue in existence the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for a period 
of 60 days from the first of the year. I 
recognize that if the other body does not 
choose to make a decision on the matter 
of general consumer subsidies, it is not 
our responsibility, although action should 
have already been taken so that the 
farmers of the Nation might know what 
they may plant the coming season. If 
we are to expect our farmers to produce, 
we should let them know what our farm 
program is to be, but Marvin Jones and 
his associates cannot announce a farm 
program until this Congress takes final 
acti¢n on the question of subsidies. We 





must let the Department of Agriculture 
know whether we want the farmer to 
get a fair price in the market place or 
whether we want him to depend on a 
dole from the Public Treasury. I think 
he should have a fair price in the market 
place, but, regardless of that, he must 
know what he can expect, 

Mr. Speaker, within less than 60 days 
we will be planting corn in Texas and 
the farmers ought to know what the pro- 
gram is going to be, whether it be sub- 
Sidies or no subsidies. We should not 
extend this time as long as 60 days. This 
whole issue was discussed in June. On 
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July 2, 1943, the life of the Commodity | 


Credit Corporation was extended for 6 
months with the understanding that 
within that time definite action would be 
taken on the question of consumer sub- 
Sidies. The committee in the House re- 
ported a bill approximately 6 weeks or 
2 months ago. I believe it took 3 weeks 
before the bill was considered by the 
House, but, even so, it was sent to the 
other body several weeks ago. Why 
should it be necessary for that body to 
delay action? I know of no reason why 
they should not act before Christmas. I 
am ready to stay here just as long as it 
takes to dispose of this measure, but I 
realize that the other body is not going 
to act until next year. We must, as a 
practical matter, agree to a continuation 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
past the first of the year, but why should 
we delay so long? There is no necessity 
for allowing a continuation of more than 
a reasonable time after the other body 
reconvenes next month, and I hope that 
the House of Representatives will not be 
a party to extending the time to an un- 
reasonable limit. 


THE RANKIN BILL 
Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 | 


minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was pleased to learn from the well of the 
House this morning that the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress has been 
working very hard to report out a bill 
which will be satisfactory insofar as giv- 
ing a vote to the soldiers is concerned. 
I sincerely hope, however, that that com- 
mittee will not conclude to report out the 
so-called Rankin bill. 

Mr. Speaker, proponents of the so- 
called Rankin bill contend that it would 
be helpful toward giving the soldiers and 
sailors the right to vote. A close read- 
ing of the Rankin bill shows there is no 
clause in it which directly affects soldiers 
and sailors. The bill merely makes rec- 


ommendations to the States which, if | 


not followed by the States, nullifies every 
provision of the bill, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask whether the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi will follow the rec- 
ommendation of Congress on this sub- 
ject, or will it treat our recommendation 
with the same respect that we would ac- 
cord a resolution of that State’s legis- 
lature on the same subject. 
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The answer to that question I leave 
to those who are following the leadership 
of the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
RANKIN]. 


THE RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lane]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, our President 
has just returned from a 20,000 mile jour- 
ney, a journey whose principal effect has 
been to secure: complete and explicit 
unity with our allies in the prosecution 
of the war. This unity will undoubtedly 
strike despair and confusion into the 
already wavering Berlin-Tokyo Axis and 
will for this reason alone materially 
hasten the day of victory. Time alone 
will testify to the epochal importance of 
this historic journey of our President, 
but the decisions reached and the con- 
cord achieved will, we know now, initi- 
ate the final blow which will surely result 
in the confusion, humiliation, and un- 
conditional surrender of our enemies. 
And greater harmony at home, so great- 
ly needed, will be effected too, since the 
irresponsible hints of the New York- 
Chicago-San Simeon propaganda axis 
at a separate Russo-German peace have 
been revealed as malicious misrepre- 
sentations. 

A greater and more perfect unity here 
at home is bound to result with the ef- 
fective removal of every possible ground 
for suspicion and mistrust. Our Presi- 
dent, safely returned, richly deserves an 
affectionate welcome and a hearty vote 
of thanks for these two benefits, if for 
nothing more. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Gossett asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcoRpD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi |Mr, RANKIN], 

There was no objection. 

| Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE SITUATION OF THE FARMERS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania {[Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let go unchallenged the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois a while ago when 
he said that the guilty farmers have 
more money now than they have ever 
had before and more than they know 
what to do with. I want to tell him and 
his kind that the farmers in this country 
are not guilty and they do not feel guilty. 


His 


ace 
asst 
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During years and years we have farmed 
through a down market and kept them 
supplied with their victuals. Now when 
the market has increased a little we are 
the victims of such malicious attacks as 
made by him. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the 
farmers of this country are going far- 
ther than any other group in the coun- 
try to bring this war to a definite con- 
clusion »y keeping the home front and 
the men on the front fed and we are 
going to continue to do that. Such slan- 
derous attacks as made here today will 
not help the situation. 

The gentleman from Chicago would 
do well to explain to the Housé and the 
farmers of the country as to why he 
and the administration continue to fight 
to maintain lending agencies for the 
farmers when, as he says, the farmers 
have more money than they know what 
to do with. He might explain why they 
have set up numerous agencies for this 
purpose and made it possible to borrow 
from one lending agency to pay off their 
obligation to another, thus getting the 
fermer deeper and deeper in debt. 


THE SITUATION OF THE FARMERS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois [Mr, SApatH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a few 
minutes ago the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RankIN] brusquely scught to 
deny the prosperity of the farmers. He 
was followed by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GirrorD], who states 
that the present prosperity is due to our 
increased indebtedness and to the money 
that we are borrowing. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cross] 
also attempted to deny the prosperity of 
the farmers and sought to imply that I 
made unjust charges and that I envied 
their prosperity. 

First, to the gentleman from Iowa I 
will say that far from envying the pros- 
perity of the farmers, most emphatically 
it gratifies me that they are prosperous. 
But I do resent the effort of those who 
speak in their behalf in attempting to 
deny the truth of their genuine prosper- 
ity. The truth hurts. I am attempting 
only to give facts and stick to the truth 
in every instance. There is no justifica- 

‘tion for denying: that the farmers are 
prosperous and I do not approve of the 
apparent attempt to conceal that fact. 
The farmers in the last few years have 
paid up practically all of their mortgages 
and now have more money in banks than 
ever before. This is borne out by sta- 
tistics and reports from the banks in 
every section of the country. Of course 
some people are never satisfied, but surely 
the farmers, particularly, should at this 
time be not only satisfied. but grateful 
and thankful for the prosperity they are 
now having abundantly under the Demo- 
cratic administration of President Roose- 
velt, 
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The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp}, who gen- 
erally is most fair and highly intelligent, 
resents my calling attention from time to 
time to the general prosperity of the 
country, and asserts this prosperity is 
due to the fact that the country has bor- 
rowed and owes huge sums. It is indeed 
for every intelligent businessman to ac- 
knowledge that generally the most pros- 
perous business organizations have been 
successful in their financing by wisely 
utilizing their borrowing capacity. Fre- 
quently the more money they borrow the 
greater the increase in size of their plants 
and the volume of their business and 
profits. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] resents, as usual, the disclosure 
of the real facts with regard to the farm- 
ers of his State. To him I say that the 
people and farmers of his district and 
of the whole State of Mississippi are en- 
joying greater prosperity than ever be- 
fore. The reports show that there is 
more money in the banks there than ever 
before in the history of that State. And 
I think he should be willing to acknowl- 
edge this condition. Of course, I know 
that lie has been peeved because the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBEr- 
HARTER], who is unafraid at all times to 
call « spade a spade, has got under his 
hide in charging that he was trying to 
deprive the soldiers of their right to vote. 
I am well aware of his contention in op- 
posing the bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress in 
asserting that it would affect the rights 
of the States and he also harps on the 
Constitution. 

He cannot deny and he should know 
that the Constitution gives every citizen 
in the United States the right to vote. 
While he professes friendship for the sol- 
diers, yet in the last Congress he sought 
to bring about the defeat of the bill giv- 
ing them the right to vote, and again at 
this session is repeating his performance 
and would deny the voting privilege to 
our brave soldiers. Oh, I hear him and 
others say, just wait until the boys come 
home—yes, just wait until the boys come 
home, but I charge that while they are 
away fighting it is grossly unfair to de- 
prive them of their great privilege and 
right to cast their votes and to register 
their approval or disapproval as to gen- 
eral conditions at home. The Lucas- 
Green-Worley bill definitely provides the 
machinery for the members of our armed 
forces to exercise their right to vote and 
any attempt to amend it can only be 
construed as an effort to sabotage the 
right of the soldiers to vote. 


THE FIRST AIRPLANE FLIGHT BY THE 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to” 


the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.pn]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, if the 
tides which flow in from the seas and 
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the winds which sweep down from the 
dunes are in a historical mood this 
morning, they will pause briefly to pay 
tribute to the memory of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. 

It was 40 years ago at 11 a. m. that 
these young men from the State of Ohio 
took that frail craft and kept it in the 
air for 59 seconds over the sands of 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. They gave not only 
the theory but the practicability of 
flying to the world. Madmen and 
maniacs have distorted the instrument 
which they meant to give mankind for 
good. 

Today as final victory is being ap- 
proached by the power of Allied air 
might, we can look forward to the dream 
of the Wright brothers and know that 
this instrument of flying will be not only 
the winner of the war but the keeper for- 
ever of the peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the Silver Spring (Md.) 
News on the soldier vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Wor.LEy]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. WEICHEL] ? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Lewts]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Lewis addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix:] 

THE RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. HorrmMan]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the minority can join with the 
majority this morning in expressing 
their thankfulness and their pleasure in 
the fact that the President of the United 
States has returned safely and in good 
health. We are not only glad because 
he is back, because he is in good health 


- but we are glad that he brought with him 


Harry Hopkins, who perhaps can explain 
why it is if—the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, SaBATH]—we 
have this great prosperity that he talks 
about, it is necessary to ask for subsidies 
to drive down the cost of living. The 
gentleman intimated that everyone had 
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plenty of money, and yet he advocates 
subsidies. That is something that seems 
inconsistent to me, and I would like to 
have it explained. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and insert an address by the 
Honorabie Nelson A. Rockefeller, at the 
American Legion dinner in Washington 
recently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in revising and 
extending, my remarks I may insert a 
radio address on the subject of the sol- 
diers’ vote bill which I am going to make 
over radio station WRC tonight at 7:30 
p. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY BILL 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 208, 
the farm labor supply bill; and pending 
that motion I would like to get some 
understanding from the gentleman from 
New York |Mr. TaBER] as to the time 
they would need for general debate. 

Mr. TABER. I think an hour, equally 
divided, ought to take care of it. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Pending 
the previous motion I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill 
be limited to 1 hour, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] and one-half by myself. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sourl, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, for the con- 
ideratior of House Joint Resolution 208, 
with Mr, THomason in the chair. 

_ By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a war bill. It is a bill to 
provide an adequate supply of the most 
essential munition of war. It is a bill 
to provide sufficient food to feed our 
armies, our workmen in war industries, 
our civilian population, and our allies 
in Axis-free countries. Military author- 
ities have testified before our commit- 
tees that food is as necessary to the war 
program as gunpowder, and that in the 
coming year we will need more food than 
has been heretofore produced. 
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The Food Administrator tells us that 
although we produced in this country 
last year the largest amount of food ever 
produced in the history of the country, 
it will be necessary to exceed that pro- 
duction in the coming year; and that 
whereas last year we cultivated an esti- 
mated 364,000,000 acres, the goal for the 
coming year is an estimated 380,000,000 
acres. 

Of course, one of the prime factors 
in the production of food is labor, and 
with the increasing burden of produc- 
tion upon American agriculture, there is 
a dwindling supply of that constituent 
factor in production. Whereas in 1943 
the Army and the war industries took 
from the farms a little over 4,100,000 
workers formerly available for farm 
labor, in 1944 the same sources are taking 
from the American farms over 5,200,000 
workers. 

Complicating the increased burden of 
production and dwindling supply of 
labor is a growing shortage of machin- 
ery. Of course, labor and machinery 
on the farm are supplementary and in- 
terchangeable. If you have machinery 
you require less labor. If you have less 
machjnery you require more manpower. 
Now, the supply of both is shrinking 
steadily. Not only is the available man- 
power on the farm decreasing but the 
machinery on the farm is wearing out 
and there are few replacements. The 
result is that although the farmers are 


utilizing the services of every member | 


of the family, including the mother of 
the family and the children, in arduous 
labor from dawn until dusk; although 
they have called in inexperienced city 
labor, men, women, and children, and 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to employ prisoners of war and in cer- 
tain centers of the country, evacuees, 
there is still a growing and alarming 
shortage of labor on the farm. 

This bill is a proposal to remedy that 
situation, first, by recruitment and re- 
placement of labor within the State; sec- 
ond, by the recruitment and transporta- 


tion of foreign labor into the country | 


and from State to State. Although the 
program was not initiated until later in 
1942, and it has only been in effect in 
1942 and 1943, already notable results 
have been secured. For this last year 


this service was able to supply 1,600,000 | 


individual workers in 2,400,000 replace- 
ments on 1,000,000 farms. Now, with 
the increased goal set by the Food Ad- 
ministration, with the increased calls 
upon the American farmer for addi- 
tional food, they have set the goal at 
5,000,000 replacements. They want to 
raise the replacements from 4,300,000 to 
5,000,000, and they want to raise the 
number of workers available from 1,600,- 
000 to 2,200,000 workers. 

In order to meet this situation the 
Budget estimate asked for $35,000,000 in 
addition to the unexpended balances. 
The committee believes that under this 
bill a maximum of service can be se- 
cured by a direct appropriation of $27,- 
000,000, which, with $6,750,000 unex- 
pended funds available from other 
sources, will provide a total of $33,750,000 
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for this purpose in the coming year. 
That is an excess of about $7,000,000 over 
the amount supplied for the current 
year, but even at that, a decrease of 
$5,000,000 in the Budget estimate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frsu]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
with much interest to four Democratic 
Members of the House, including Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, the majority leader, read pre- 
pared eulogies and tributes about the 
President’s trip over to Egypt and Iran, 
and in regard to the Cairo and Teheran 
conferences. I believe all Americans are 
united in support of any action taken at 
either one of those conferences that 
would expedite the winning of the war 
and the crushing of the German and 
Japanese armies and navies. I believe 
most Americans are in favor of any 
reasonable plan to set up machinery to 
provide for world peace. They are not, 
however, in favor of surrendering their 
sovereignty as a nation entering into a 
super state or financing a glorified world- 
wide W. P. A. after the war. 

I can recollect that similar eulogies 
were proclaimed upon the floor of the 
House over the Atlantic Charter. And 
where is the Atlantic Charter now? It 
has been torpedoed an‘: sunk by its own 
creators, and in the house of its friends. 
It is utterly forgotten and hushed up. It 
is now almost seditious or treasonable to 
refer to the Atlantic Charter, which was 
even more eulogized and praised than the 
Cairo and Teheran conference. In the 
Atlantic Charter, at least, we were told 
that our war aims guaranteed that small, 
independent and sovereign nations would 
have the right of self-determination, and 
of choosing their own form of govern- 
ment. Was that included in either the 
Teheran or Cairo conferences? Will the 
small nations, such as Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania, be permitted to choose 
their own forms of government after this 
war? Is there any provision in the Cairo 
or Teheran agreements that provides 
that there will be no fifth partition of 
Poland? Of course, we do not know 


| what was in these conference agree- 


ments except the general principles with 
which we are all in accord, that will ex- 
pedite the winning of the war or preserve 
world peace after the war. But we in 
Congress do not propose nor are the 
American people prepared to accept any 
commitments, secret or otherwise, that 
might mean the destruction of small, in- 
dependent and sovereign nations, includ- 
ing the Balkan nations. Before asking 
us to commit ourselves, we want to know 
all the facts and the Congress of the 
United States, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, are entitled to know, what 
commitments have been made. I hope 
the President of the United States will 
come before the Congress and report 
to both the House and the Senate 
and tell them about every single com- 
mitment that was enteredinto. Then we 
can determine what our policies should 
be and whether we should approve all 
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of them. Until we know the commit- 
ments that have been entered into in 
these conferences we have no right to 
specifically praise or eulogize or com- 
mend something we know nothing about. 
If any Member of the Congress has been 
taken into these secrets and knows alt 
about what actions were taken at those 
conferences and what was agreed to, then 
it is his duty to tell us, both on the ma- 
jority and the minority side, so that 
we can intelligently consider what ac- 
tion to take in the interests of all the 
American people. Let us take the veil 
off both these conferences and agree- 
ments by permitting the American peo- 
ple to enter by the front door and hav- 
ing complete confidence in their final 
judgments. The Congress, composed of 
the elected Representatives of the peo- 
ple, should decide what the future pol- 
icy of the Nation is to be. I can re- 
member listening to eulogies of a whole 
series of conferences, many of which 
have been forgotten or repudiated al- 
ready. I believe in the general terms 
of the Cairo and Teheran conferences as 
published in the newspapers, and so do 
the American people. But we have a 
right to know about any and all com- 
mitments, and until we do, I hope Mem- 
bers of Congress and the American peo- 
ple will reserve their judgment until all 
the facts have been made public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] 
has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocHran]}. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
distinguished colleague from Missouri 
{Mr. CANNON] says this is a war measure. 
It is approved by the Food Administrator. 

Iam going to support this bill, because 
the Food Administrator says it is neces- 
sary. It does not make any difference to 
me whether it is a farm-labor subsidy. 
When it is presented as a war measure, 
and the Food Administrator states that it 
is necessary, I am going to support his 
recommendation the same as I would if 
the Army or the Navy said they had to 
have more money for ships, planes, tanks, 
and so forth. 

Just a short while ago we had another 
war measure here. That, too, was 
labeled a subsidy measure. That pro- 
vided for food subsidies, and the same 
War Food Administrator told the House, 
through the committees, how necessary 
that was as a war measure. On that 
occasion, the great farm organizations of 
the country put the finger down and said, 
“No. We are against food subsidies.” 
The result was, so much pressure having 
been brought to bear, the bill was de- 
feated. 

Now these same organizations, those 
farm organizations that opposed food 
subsidies, come to you and say, “We are 
supporting the farm-labor subsidy.” 

I confess I do not like the way this 
money is going to be handled. Never- 
theless, if the committee says it is the 
proper way, I will vote for the bill. 
Seventeen million dollars of this money 
is going to be handied by men who are 
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not really Federal employees. A part of 
their salaries are paid by subsidies, if 
you please, that we grant to the exten- 
sion services of the various States. We 
have been paying those subsidies all the 
years I have been here. On one occa- 
sion, where there was an effort to reduce 
that expenditure, there was such a howl 
from the four corners of the country 
that there was no opportunity whatso- 
ever to do so, 

What I want to bring out now is that 
when the War Food Administrator tells 
you he needs something as a war meas- 
ure, no matter whether it is a food sub- 
sidy or whether it is for a farm-labor 
subsidy, I think the same principle exists, 
and that the farm organizations of this 
country and the labor organizations of 
this country and the masses of the people 
of this country should get behind them, 
because they are war measures. Do not 
defeat one and pass the other. When 
you have the testimony of a man in 
whom we all have confidence, who served 
in this House for over 20 years and was 
the chairman of your great Committee 
on Agriculture, Judge Marvin Jones, tells 
you it is necessary, take his word when 
he says it is a war measure and it is 
needed. 

As I say, I am going to support this 
bill. Not a penny of it will ever enter 
my congressional district. That matters 
not to me. I try to legislate from a 
national standpoint and not from a local 
standpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DonpErRo]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, the 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Michigan is not in a true sense, an 
agricultural district. It is very largely a 
consumer district. Be that as it may, 
the resolution before us this afternoon 
is designed to increase production of food 
in this country and it shall have my 
wholehearted support. Inflation is 
caused by scarcity of consumer goods on 
the one hand and a surplus of money— 
cheap money—on the other hand. 
Provide the farmers with labor as pro- 
posed in the measure before us and 
sufficient farm machinery and they will 
produce food in abundance. Under the 
fundamental law of supply and demand 
with an.abundance of food, living costs 
will be less and not more. 

I disagree thoroughly with the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] in the 
conclusions he reached on the subsidy 
bill, and its relationship to this joint 
resolution. Very few people have stopped 
to even ask themselves the question why 
it was that such an overwhelming ma- 
jority on both sides of the aisle, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, voted to discontinue 


the food or consumer subsidies after. 


January 1, 1944. Certainly there must 
have been good and sufficient reasons, or 
that conclusion would not have been 
reached. 

Regardless of the attitude of the press 
or the radio commentators, reasons did 
exist why the House took that position. 
One of the reasons is, that it would not 
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produce 1 more pound of food. Another 
reason is that those engaged in agricul- 
ture do not want subsidies, All they ask 
for is a fair and reasonable price for 
what they produce in the market places, 
and no one has furnished a good and 
sufficient reason why they should not 
have it. Even now they are not asking 
for higher prices generally. 

Subsidies do not produce food. They 
do furnish a reason for increasing the 
national debt and increasing centralized 
Government here in Washington when 
it is not needed. 

The farm population of the United 
States represents about 32 percent of 
our people. If the estimates made by the 
Department of Commerce are correct, 
those figures show that the 32 percent 
who till the soil and produce the food 
will receive out of the national income 
this year $12,500,000,000, or 8.8 percent 
of the nationalincome. The national in- 
come is estimated at $142,000,000,000. It 
is absolutely absurd for anybody to claim 
on this floor, or anywhere else, that a seg- 
ment of our population who will receive 
less than 9 cents out of every income 
dollar, can or will produce inflation in 
the United States. I am reliably in- 
formed that the average farm wage 
earning is 33.9 cents per hour for this 
year. 

I voted against continuing subsidies be- 
cause in my judgment, it presented the 
greatest threat toward inflation. Many 
voted for a continuance of subsidies, un- 
doubtedly honestly, for the same reason. 
But this afternoon we have a joint reso- 
lution to provide sufficient labor to our 
farmers in order to assist them in the 
production of food. No one in this 
Chamber is opposed to that. Iam grati- 
fied to notice that in the report it is esti- 
mated 1944 will bring 4 percent more in 
the volume of food produced over 1943. I 
am Satisfied that the farm organizations 
of this land are asking that this bill be 
passed in order that they may have the 
manpower to produce food, and they will 
produce it for a fair and reasonable price 
without having a subsidy attached to it. 

I hope the bill will be passed. I believe 
it will. We lend our support wholeheart- 
edly to the measure. 

As to the question of controlling prices, 
this Congress by an overwhelming vote 
passed a price control act. If there is 
anybody in or out of Government who 
says there is not sufficient law on the 
books to empower the President and the 
O. P. A., the agency dealing with this 
subject, to control prices, then let such 
request or recommendation be made to 
Congress and I am satisfied that Con- 
gress will respond, and respond imme- 
diately, and grant the power and author- 
ity to do so. However, it has not been 
requested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. ELLiotT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I wa 
somewhat surprised when my good friend 
the gentleman from Missouri {Mr, CocH- 
RAN] made some of the statements he 
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did regarding the provision of this bill, 
and its relationship to subsidies. 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that the people of the State of 
California this year used about 42,000 
Mexican workers. There was no subsidy 
attached, because the people of my State 
made it possible for each of those Mexi- 
cans to average from $11 to $17 a day for 
their wage scale. 

The Federal Government did pay the 
transportation costs of the Mexicans 
from the border to the various areas in 
the State of California. 

The State of California is in a little 
different position than any other State 
regarding labor at the present time. You 
must realize that about 85,000 Japanese, 
who I am happy to know are penned up 
at the present time, were permitted to 
run loose and work upon the farms in 
the State of California. In addition to 
that, the tremendous shipbuilding pro- 
gram and airplane manufacturing on the 
west coast in California today, together 
with Oregon and Washington, causes a 
great shifting of labor and has taken 
thousands of our farm laborers away 
from us. 

If food is the No. 1 item, as we have 
been told by practically every Govern- 
ment agency, then it is very important 
that we produce an abundance of food- 
stuffs as fast as we can. The State of 
California farms not 6 or 7 months of the 
year but 12 months in the year. In our 
State at the present time we are placing 
the seed in the ground to make it possible 
to have foodstuffs in the months of Jan- 
uary and February. Continued opera- 
tion makes it necessary that we must 
have farm labor each and every month 
to assist the farmers in producing food- 
stuffs. 

In 1942 we lost 70,000,000 pounds of 
foodstuffs while thousands of people 
throughout the world starved, all because 
there was no labor available to harvest 
the crops after the farmers had produced 
them, 

In 1942 I saw grapes hang on the vines 
and rot because the farmers could not 
get labor to harvest them, yet thousands 
of people in the Eastern States would 
have liked those same grapes on their 
tables. ’ 

This bill does just one thing: It makes 
labor available not only to people in the 
State of California, but to the other 
States of the Nation where a labor short- 
age exists. As I said before, food is No. 
1 item on the list. Even though war 
should cease on the Ist of January, the 
15th of June, or any other date in the 
immediate future, for the ensuing 18 
months, or 2 years, we would be called 
upon to produce more foodstuffs than 
we are producing at the present time. 
We must keep our word to our allies and 
assist them in providing food for their 
people. We must know in advance as 
many of the factors affecting food pro- 
duction as possible, and labor is one of 
the most important. As I stated earlier 
in this discussion, we must know now 
whether labor is going to be available to 
harvest the crops before we put the seed 


time with no labor available the food- 
stuff itself will not be utilized. 

This is not a subsidy bill; it has noth- 
ing to do with subsidy. The farmer is 
paying this labor such a wage, as I said 
before, as perhaps they never enjoyed 
in their lives. On a piece-work basis 
some of these Mexicans made as high 
as $14 to $17 a day. When it came to 
the harvesting of cotton on the basis of 
$2.25 per hundredweight they could not 
make such high wages, and we had to 
return those Mexicans to Mexico and 
bring in new workers who had not en- 
joyed such high earnings, so that we 
could get the cotton harvested. I am 
giving you conditions as they actually 
exist and have existed. These are con- 
ditions we have passed. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ROLPH. My colleague from the 
central section of California represents 
one of the great agricultural districts of 
our State. I represent one of the great 
metropolitan districts. I want to tell 
my distinguished colleague that the 
people in the cities are just as much in- 
terested in seeing that this labor comes 
in as are those in the farm districts. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentleman 
for his interest. I would say further, 
since he knows the value of agriculture, 
that in my congressional district last 
year we produced over $200,000,000 worth 
of food and fiber. My colleague who 
stood in front of me, the gentleman from 
California [Mr, GrarHart], and I have 
4 out of 5 ranking counties in agriculture 
that produce more agricultural food- 
stuffs than any other counties in the 
world. We must have this labor if we 
are to continue these tremendous har- 
vests. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to say 
that those four counties have two of the 
best Representatives in the United 
States. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. I join my colleague 
in thanking the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for his kind words, but I wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity to com- 
pliment the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ELuiotT], for he has been constantly 
on this particular job. It has been my 
privilege to work with him closely. I 
think the results we have achieved speak 
for themselves. At this time therefore it 
would be very appropriate for us to ex- 
press our gratitude to the Congress and 
to the executive departments for the fine 
way they have responded to the calls we 
have made down through the years. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The gen- 


in the ground. Otherwise at harvest | tleman has made a very fine presenta- 
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tion. As I understand the proposal is 
primarily to bring in Mexicans over the 
border to help the people in California. 
The proposal was advanced recently by 
one of these New Deal agencies in Cleve- 
land, I think it was, that we take some 
Jap prisoners from the west coast that I 
understand formerly were active in agri- 
culture in the gentleman’s area, and 
bring them into Michigan. I personally 
Go not approve of that idea at all. I 
want to ask the gentleman why it is that 
we cannot work out some arrangement 
whereby we could keep those Japs out 
there in his country where his people 
know how to take care of them and han- 
dle them, and keep the Mexicans out of 
Michigan as well. I do not want Mexi- 
cans up there. They gave us some trou- 
ble up in my country once. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to ask 
my friend from Michigan if there is not 
a remote possibility of sanitation being 
spread by teaching? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I am not 
answering; but I will say that our people 
in Michigan have learned how to take 
baths. They learned that many years 
ago. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to dim any of the glory of Cali- 
fornia; they do have a pretty nice State 
out there; but when any of you want to 
find the richest soil on earth you must 
come to Carroll and Saline Counties in 
Missouri. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say further, to give the membership 
something of an idea of the way this pro- 
gram was handled this year, that the 
State of California after having lost $70,- 
000,000 in foodstuffs in 1942, the State 
legislature appropriated $1,800,000 to be 
expended in cooperation with the Federal 
Government in bringing in these laborers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from California 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of California 
has spent $1,800,000 in 7 months’ opera- 
tion. In Tulare County alone the farm- 
ers spent $56,000 additional—that one 
county. Like sums were spent in 
neighboring counties, such as Kings, 
Kern, Fresno, Madera, and Stanislaus. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] if the bill 
is so designed that the Federal Govern- 
ment will enter into agreements with 
Mexico with regard to bringing in and 
returning the Mexican laborers that it 
may be desired to bring in? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct, and the 
authority is specifically given in the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The War Food Ad- 
ministrator will have charge of this pro- 
gram, will he not? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; but the provisions 
with reference to the agreements with 


I thank the genile- 
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Mexico or other foreign countries are 
on page 7, paragraph 3, line 7: 

To cooperate with the Secretary of State 
in the negotiation or renegotiation of agree- 
ments with foreign countries relating to the 
importation of workers into the United 
States. 


That is the paragraph that relates to 
that particular item. This bill deals not 
only with the importation of workers in- 
to the United States frim Mexico but 
it also relates to other countries. We 
expect them to come in from Bahama 
and Jamaica also. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. As I understand it, this 
is merely the carrying out of a policy 
that has been followed for many years. 
While it is true that California is a 
great agricultural State and produces 
wonderful crops, this is not the first time 
California has been called upon to im- 
port labor in harvest time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. HARE. Such labor has always 
been imported under a policy established 
by the State Department and in agree- 
ment with the foreign government. 
This also will not deviate from the policy 
to any great extent. About the only dif- 
ference lies in the fact that you will get 
the labor when you want it, when you 
need it, and, further, that the travel ex- 
pense of the laborers will be paid by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Formerly the expense 
of coming to the place of work and re- 
turning to Mexico was borne by the 
Mexicans themselves. We now really 
need this labor. The Mexicans were not 
very happy about letting them come in 
in the first place, so we had to set up 
some kind of governmental policy. The 
only agency that could be responsible for 
them was the Federal Government, not 
the State governments. So this agree- 
ment, I understand, was entered into 
through the State Department, with the 
Mexican Government, whereby our Gov- 
ernment became responsible to pay for 
their transportation to and from their 
place of employment. 

Mr. HARE. As I understand, this bill 
is designed for the purposes of increasing 
production. Assuming for the sake of 
argument that the bill should not be 
passed, are not the chances good that you 
would be able to secure sufficient labor, 
anyway? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; we would not. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TaBeR] would help 
me straighten out one matter in my own 
mind. Is this resolution drafted in such 
way that we are going to be guaranteed 
this Mexican labor? 

Mr. TABER. I do not think there is 
anything in the nature of a guaranty. I 
think that everything possible will be 
done by the United States authorities to 
see that it is available, and it is with that 
in mind that we are trying to get the bill 
through here today so it will become a 
law before the 1st of January, and we 
can hang onto the Mexicans who are 
already in this country. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, as I lis- 
tened to these exchanges of the genial 
gentleman from California I thought the 
next claim that was going to be made for 
California was that they produced the 
greatest crop of honey in the world. I 
was amused by the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that he was for 
this bill although there would be no ben- 
efit in his district, that there was not a 
penny of the funds coming into his dis- 
trict. Well, bless you, if this particular 
bill were to be voted on on the basis of 
whether or not any money was coming 
into districts I do not know whether the 
bill would carry or not. I happen to rep- 
resent a district which probably is re- 
garded as an agricultural district—the 
production of livestock is the principal 
industry. I do not know that any par- 
ticular amount of this money is coming 
into my district. It may mean that a 
little will be used in conneciion with 
some labor for a small sugar-beet area. 

The benefits of this bill, such benefits 
as there are, will be primarily for or- 
ganizing the reserve agricultural labor 
of the various communities and aid in 
the distribution of special laborers where 
you have seasonal crops. It may be that 
in dollars some of these funds will not go 
to the city districts, but if the gentleman 
from Missouri who represents a city dis- 
trict might also ask what would happen 
to the people in his district if these sea- 
sonal perishable crops are not harvested 
in proper time. So I believe the benefit 
of this bill hits one district as much as 
another district. 

The question of subsidies is only re- 
motely connected with this particular 
bill. It is enlightening to remember 
that most of the agitation for subsidy 
legislation proceeds from consumer dis- 
tricts. Certainly if the fate of subsidy 
legislation were to rest upon getting an 
affirmative vote from strictly agricultural 
districts in the country subsidies such as 
are proposed under current discussion 
would never be adopted. The reason for 
that is that subsidies are essentially con- 
sumer subsidies. The farmers are not 
asking for subsidies and yet the repre- 
sentatives of the consumer districts who 
plead for subsidies plead for them in the 
name of the farmers. The representa- 
tives from the agricultural districts are 
not crying for subsidies; the farmers are 
not asking for subsidies. 

The demand for increased subsidies 
comes from consumers who do not want 
to pay the price or the cost of produc- 
tion. I had a petition the other day 
coming from a little town in my district, 
signed by 17 women, many of whom I 
know personally. They were petitioning. 
that the Price Administrator permit the 
miik dealer of that small community to 
increase the price of milk by 1 cent a 
quart. The producer did not ask for it, 
He simply faced the fact that he could 
not continue in the milk business; feed 
and labor costs were too high, His only 
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chance was to either sell his herd or to 
separate the cream and sell the cream. 
The families who wanted milk for their 
babies naturally desired him to continue 
to serve them with milk. The producer 
did not ask for an increase in price and 
he did not ask for a subsidy. 

We have gotten to a strange position 
in connection with this subsidy question, 
partly because the administration has 
not followed the plain directive in the 
Price Control Act-that any prices affect- 
ing agricultural commodities should be 
made effective only by the joint action of 
the Price Administrator and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The Price Control 
Act specifically provided that the re- 
sponsibilities and duties placed upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture should not be 
transferred to the Price Administrator 
and that functions relating to agricul- 
tural commodities should not be trans- 
ferred to the Price Administrator by any 
other agency. Some smart person fig- 
ured out a way to get around that by 
creating a War Food Administrator and 
transferring the functions of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, thus evading the plain di- 
rective of the Congress. That is the 
root of the whole trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr, CRAWForD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
from the farmers of my district—and I 
have many of them very capable, who 
produce many tons of food of various 
varieties—I am told that they have had 
satisfactory experience with Mexican 
workers, with the good people we have 
brought up here from Jamaica, as well 
as from some of the interstate trans- 
ferees who have been brought into that 
general area. Other farmers tell me 
that some of their experiences have not 
been too satisfactory. So that perhaps 
is the natural development because of 
the contradiction of personalities which 
sometimes occur in such relationships. 

There is one phase of this I am very 
much interested in, and I should like to 
ask the chairman in charge of the bill 
if there is anything in the hearings, 
which I have not had time to digest 
thoroughly, with respect to citizens of 
the United States located in Puerto 
Rico being brought into this country. 

On page 11 of the hearings I find this 
interesting comment: 

To date, we have brought in about 70,000 
foreign farm workers. We have transported 
these and approximately 30,000 interstate 
workers to meet the needs that could not be 
met through local mobilization. Foreign 
laborers included Mexicans, Bahamans, and 
Jamaicans. The Mexicans have been used 
primarily on the west coast and States west 
The Bahamans and 
Jamaicans have been used primarily on the 
east coast and in the North Central States. 


Mr. Chairman, I raise this question 
because, as I view the picture ahead of 
‘us in the next 10 to 50 years, we will un- 
doubtedly familiarize ourselves and ac- 
commodate ourselves to living wiih 
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other people than those born and reared 
here in the United States; and, to save 
my life, Mr. Chairman, I cannot under- 
stand why this Congress, year in and 
year out, appropriates and makes avail- 
able to the people of Puerto Rico any- 
where from twenty-five to fifty million 
dollars for relief purposes incident to un- 
employment in Puerto Rico, and at the 
same time will carry on a program of 
this type, and fail to bring into this 
country adult single Puerto Ricans so 
that they will become better citizens of 
the United States, and so that their labor 
can be used in solwing some of our short- 
age in this type of labor. If the chair- 
man of the committee can give me any 
light on that, I shall be delighted to have 
him do so. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Speaking 
off the record, one of the principal con- 
siderations in bringing in foreign labor 
is that we be in a position to send them 
back as soon as they are through with 
the job. Always these people from for- 
eign countries coming into America are 
so pleased with our wages and our stand- 
ard of living and the conditions under 
which we live that they want to stay here, 
and we have to have a strict under- 
standing with the immigration authori- 
ties that when they have finished the job 
and are through with their work they 
will be returned to the country from 
which they came. In order to assure 
that, we have to take every precaution. 
They are fingerprinted, and so forth. If 
they are citizens of this country, we 
cannot send them back, but if they are 
not citizens of this country we can send 
them back. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the point I 
am going to raise. 

It appears, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are here financing approximately $23,- 
000,000 out of a total of $35,000,600 for 
transportation, subsistence, and housing 
of the 70,000 or more farm workers 
which we bring in, including those who 
are transferred in interstate operations. 
We should understand, then, that in 
giving consideration to the protest that 
might exist in this country against our 
retaining in the United States Puerto 
Ricans, citizens of the United States, we 
are putting up perhaps $2 to only $1 that 
would be necessary in order to otherwise 
carry on such a program. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman brings 
up a question in which I am very much 
interested, having served on the Insular 
Affairs Committee for some time. My 
understanding was that there was an Uun- 
employment problem also in the British 
Bahamas. I was very much concerned 
with the unemployment and the condi- 
tions that exist in Puerto Rico, where 
we are spending a tremendous amount 
of money for relief. I, too, asked the 
question the gentleman from Michigan 
asked: Why import unemployed people 
from British Bahama when we have so 
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many of our own people unemployed in 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And to whom we 
are sending relief dollars every day. 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. We are spending 
a tremendous amount of money down 
there to relieve the unemployment sit- 
uation. The answer I was given to my 
question was that these British Ja- 
maicans understood English and speak 
English while many Puerto Ricans do not 
understand English. There perhaps 


would be some danger that the Puerto’ 


Ricans may stay around here after they 
had arrived and we cannot send them 
back. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iam accepting the 
answer of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations at face value. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr.CASE. Iwas going to ask the gen- 
tleman a question somewhat along the 
line of the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Nebraska. That is prob- 
ably the same answer that most of us 
get, that is, the Mexicans will have to 
leave because they are not citizens and 
the Puerto Ricans may not. That is a 
sort of tragic answer. Does the gentle- 
man have any facts to present us in ref- 
erence to what the results of Puerto 
Rican labor have been from the stand- 
point of agricultural production and its 
stability, if brought here? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We have had such 
little experience in that connection that 
any observation I may make in answer 
to that question I would not consider 
adequate, because of the limited number 
who have come here and gone into agri- 
culture. Our Government has within 
the last few months been inducing 
Puerto Ricans to come to the Atlantic 
seaboard, New York City, for instance, 
throwing them off there, and leaving 
them stranded without any funds with 
which to make a living or with which to 
pay their expenses. Still we have this 
labor shortage situation in connection 
with our farm people. It runs so con- 
trary in my mind to the philosophy that 
we have been following here with re- 
spect to many other international rela- 
tions that I just have not any patience 
wath it. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
language on page 8, line 23, stating: 

The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico— 


Indicating that it is a matter of admin- 
istration. The Food Administrator or 
the Extension Service, if funds are al- 
lotted, may bring in Puerto Ricans with 
funds provided in this bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think that gives 
the proper answer to the whole question, 
because if it is up to the Food Admin- 
istrator I am just one of those who will 
ask him why he does not give our cit- 
izens, native Puerto Ricans, a chance to 
participate in the flow of the war bil- 

lions and help meet the labor shortage 


TABER. Will the gentleman 
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in the continental United States, the 
Same as they have given the opportunity 
to the Bahamans and Jamaicans. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman knows 
that we have Puerto Rican farmers and 
Puerto Rican natives who are very good 
farmers, who know something about 
agriculture, and who are just as good 
farmers and laborers as those of Ja- 
maica. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is an agricul- 
tural country down there, as I under- 
stand it, and these people know how to 
work. 

Mr. STEFAN. They are mighty good 
workers, too. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesote 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not very disturbing 
to have ‘t publicly announced, for the 
first time in my hearing at least, that 
it is a liability to be a citizen of the 
United States? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It does disturb me, 
too. 

Mr. JUDD. And to be discriminated 
against if you happen to be one of our 
citizens? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I call 
specific attention of my colleagues over 
on the left from the great State of Mis- 
souri who entered into a colloquy when 
we were first discussing the program that 
is before us in the pending legislation. 
I want to pay my respects to the great 
State of Missouri, not only for having 
a most fertile ground, but also for pro- 
ducing some very fertile and very effi- 
cient and lovable, as well as splendid, 
Congressmen who represent their dis- 
tricts in a most able manner, even though 
they are conspicuous by their absence in 
so doing. 

Mr. Chairman, I really took the floor 
only to pay a compliment to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Snort], for 
whom I have a great admiration. 

Frequently in handling legislation by 
the departments after it has been passed 
by the Congress, we find that they have 
their own interpretations of procedure 
which sometimes are not always in ac- 
cord with what the Congress intended. 
So at this time I ask the chairman who 
is handling this bill if there is any reason 
conveyed in the bill or if there is any- 
thing to his knowledge that it is not the 
intent of the Congress to have any im- 
ported labor that is designated within 
the bill imported not for agricultural 
purposes? It is the intent and purpose 
of the Congress at this time as conveyed 
in this bill to have that privilege exer- 
cised; is that right? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The one 
and only purpose of the bill is to provide 
sufficient farm labor to produce the nec- 
essary food required in this national 
emergency. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to thank the 
chairman, and I will address myself now 
to the ranking member of the Committee 
on Appropriations and repeat the same 
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question to him: Was that the intent of 
the Congress? 

Mr. TABER. The intent of the com- 
mittee was that there should be more 
money spent for bringing laborers in 
from the outside and less money spent on 
the flunkies who have been monkeying 
around with ball games and enter- 
tainments. What we want is laborers 
brought in here and that is what we 
have tried to provide, and get rid of the 
flunkies. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

My. STEFAN. The gentleman from 
California and all members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation are very proud of their 
State. The gentleman has made a few 
references to his own State and to the 
State of Missouri. I would like to make 
an observation in order to make a cor- 
rection for fear perhaps that people who 
are listening to the gentleman from 
California may be mistaken as to where 
the best agricultural country in the 
United States is located. May I tell my 
friend that the richest 100 square miles 
in the world, agriculturally speaking, is 
located in the State of Nebraska and in 
the Third Congressional District of that 
great State, which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress, and if the gentle- 


man from California will look up the | 


record he will find that Nebraska is the 
white spot of the United States. We 
have no bonded indebtedness; we pay as 
we go. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Nebraska that I want to 
pay my compliments for being able to 
learn from him of the prolific type of 
soil and also for the splendid manner in 
which he produces the sunflower. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked for this time to 
say a few words on the subject of farm 
labor. I wish to read into the REcorp 
part of a letter that I received from the 
Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural As- 
sociation of the State of Connecticut, 
referring to the way this program 
worked out in the State of Connecticut 
and what a tremendous help it was this 
past summer, This letter refers to the 
Jamaican labor brought in under this 
program. We had 781 Jamaicans in 
Hartford County working mostly on to- 
bacco and the potato crop, although 
some worked on poultry and some on 
beef raising and on dairy farms. I quote 
from the letter as follows: 


These men started their working season at 


45 cents an hour for regular farm labor and | 


50 cents an hour for farm specialty work. 
They ended the season getting 55 cents an 
hour for regular farm labor and 60 cents for 
farm specialty work. The leaders were paid 
on the basis of 55 cents per hour plus $2 a 
week leader fee. The raise in pay was not 
due to the men’s request, but was due to a 
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When the farmers voluntarily, in the 
middle of the season, decide to increase 
their pay, we have ample evidence that 
their labor was satisfactory. 

I quote further, as follows: 

We found these men to be good, average 
farm labor, performing their tasks to the 
best of their ability and doing their work 
cheerfully. The men in general were polite, 
obedient, and were willing to work from dawn 
to dark if necessary. Their willingness to do 
overtime work was one of their outstanding 
qualifications. These men participated in 
and actually furnished the base labor for the 
production of approximately 4,220 acres of 
shade tobacco, worth $5,908,000, and approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres of potatoes, worth $437,500. 
They also furnished miscellaneous labor for 
dairy, poultry, and beef raising. 

Four hundred of the Jamaicans went to 
work on the potato harvest, successfully har- 
vesting 3,800 acres of potatoes. 

Every Jamaican, excluding illness, was em- 
ployed better than 95 percent of the work- 
ing days from the time they arrived in Con- 
necticut until October 15, which we consid- 
ered the end of the Season. 

I think that I can safely state that Con- 
necticut’s crop of shade tcbacco and pota- 
toes would not have been harvested if it were 
not for the Jamaicans. 

We sincerely hope that this labor will be 
imported by the War Food Administration 
another year and the Shade Tobacco Growers 
Agricultural Association will wish to em- 
ploy approximately 2,000 of these men. 


This letter is signed by Ralph Lasbury, 
Jr., secretary of the association. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, the 
gentleman has pointed out very correctly 
that people who have been trained to 
work as they are trained in the West In- 
dies, not only Jamaicans and Bahamans 
and Cubans and Puerto Ricans and San 
Domingans and people from Martinique 
and other places, when they come to the 
United States they still know how to 
work, they are willing to work, they are 
trained agriculturalists from sunup un- 
til sundown. That is a natural thing 
to occur, as the gentleman has just 
pointed out. I think it can be truthfully 
said of all the agricultural workers in 
that general area. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I vis- 
ited all the camps we had in Connecti- 
cut during the summer recess. I was 
impressed by the steady way in which 
they kept to their task. I would like 
to ask one question of the chairman the 
gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. Cannow], 
On page 8, section 5, subsection (b) 
which reads— 

Any payment made by the United States 
or other public or private agencies or em- 
ployers to aliens brought into the United 
States under this act shall not be subject 
to deductions or withholdings under sec- 
tion 143 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Does that mean these men pay no in- 
come tax on the pay that they receive? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We had an 
understanding with this labor when it 


| was brought in that they should receive 


| a certain approximate wage. 


Then 


| when they found they were to be subject 


voluntary increase on the part of the farmers | 


ANRVR 


to tax which had not been anticipated 
and which thereby reduced their pay, 
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and, of course, their stay in the country 
was very short and there would be no 
opportunity for reimbursement, it was 
found necessary to incorporate a pro- 
vision of this sort in order to be able to 
carry out meticulously with them the 
agreement that we made with them and 
with their government. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I want 
to say I am not opposed to the provision, 
but I just wanted to be sure that that 
was the real intent. 

I do not want to close without say- 
ing a word about the men with whom I 
have dealt who were handling this pro- 
gram last year. 

In the early part of the season they 
felt their way along. I had numerous 
conferences with them and I found these 
men particularly cooperative and par- 
ticularly anxious to do a good job, and I 
think they succeeded. For that reason 
I feel it is a mistake to now put this pro- 
gram under the Extension Service. I 
realize that an amendment to leave this 
program where it is now would be de- 
feated and I will not offer such an 
amendment. If the Extension Service 
can do a good job any place they will do 
it in Connecticut. We have a very ex- 
cellent Extension Service staff in Con- 
necticut and I am confident that they 
will cooperate with our farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GossetTT]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
first bill introduced by me on coming 
to Congress was one seeking to compe! 
freight-rate equalization and the removal 
of discriminatory freight-rate differen- 
tials long existing throughout the coun- 
try. Such a bill has been introduced 
by me during each session I have been 
in the Congress. For this purpose on 
December 3 I introduced H. R. 3775, 
a bill which seeks to compel within a 
stated time the establishment of uni- 
form class rates. I was assisted in the 
drawing of this bill by the Board o! 
Investigation and Research created by 
the Congress some 2 years ago for the 
study of the transportation problems of 
the country. 

This nonpartisan board of experts 
created by the Congress, as well as all 
other nonpartisan experts who have 
studied this question, agree that there is 
no reasonable basis for the discrimina- 
tory freight-rate differentials now exist- 
ing between the different freight zones 
into which the country has been arbi- 
trarily divided. There is no reason why 
freight rates on one side of an imaginary 
line should be from 25 to 75 percent 


‘ higher than they are on the other side of 


such line. These artificial traffic bar- 
riers have long retarded and handi- 
capped the industria! development of all 
sections of the country except the east- 
ern or official zone. 
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The five freight-rate zones into which 
the country is divided and the rates 
within those zones are roughly as follows: 

First. The eastern or official zone is 
the States east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio River; this being the 
official zone we start here with 100 in this 
zone aS the base rate or yardstick. 

Second. We have the southern zone, 
which is the States east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio Rivers, rate 
139. 

Third. The western trunk-line zone, 
which includes States north of Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, west of the Mississippi 
River, and east of Montana and the mid- 
die of Wyoming and Colorado, rate 147. 

Fourth. We have the southwestern 
zone composed of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and a portion of 
New Mexico, rate 175. 

Fifth, and last, we have the mountain- 
Pacific zone, including those States west 
of the last two zones mentioned above, 
rate 171. Thus you see the rates are 
highest in the southwestern States. In 
these States the rates average 75 percent 
higher than in the northeastern States of 
the official zone. 

Now let us consider some specific rate 
cases to show how this affects Texas. To 
ship cotton clothing from New York to 
Peoria, Ill., a distance of 988 miles, the 
cost is $1.25 per 100 pounds, while to ship 
the same goods from Wichita Falls, Tex., 
to Peoria, a distance of 980 miles, the 
cost is $2.11 per 100 pounds. To ship 
refrigerators in carload lots from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Cairo, Ill., a distance of 
640 miles, the cost is $140.40, while to 
ship the same refrigerators from Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Cairo, Ill., a distance of 
630 miles, the cost is $176.40. To ship 
a carload of cotton piece goods from 
Boston, Mass., to St. Louis, Mo., a dis- 
tance of 1,074 miles, the cost is $254.40, 
while to ship the same goods from 
Dallas, Tex., to Columbus, Ohio, a dis- 
tance of 1,039 miles, the cost is $351.60. 

In 1895 the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution demanding freight 
rate equalization. Some years later the 
Senate passed a bill demanding freight 
rate equalization. In 1919 the Director 
General of the Railroads appointed a 
board for this purpose. In almost every 
session of Congress since the creation of 
the I. C. C. numerous bills and resolutions 
have been introduced demanding freight- 
rate equalization. Each time some defi- 
nite action is about to take place the 
railroads have begged off or promised 
correction, but nothing has been done. 

Mr. Chairman, this situation has 
grown worse. In 1935 motor carriers 
were placed under the I. C. C. In 1940 
water carriers were placed under the 
I. .C. C. Whatever benefit the public 
might have expected to get from com- 
petition as between these modes of trans- 
portation now appears to be lost. The 
railroads are now trying to eliminate wa- 
ter competition. Furthermore, they have 
been upheld in their power to do this, 
first by the I. C. C. and then by a decision 
of the Supreme Court rendered on this 
June 14 in the case of the I. C. C., B. & 
O. Ry. Co. et al., appellants, against In- 
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land Waterways Corporation et al. Not 
only do the railroads now dominate mo- 
tor traffic and water traffic but they are 
reaching out for control of air traffic 
from which we are expecting so much 
after the war. 

Mr. Chairman, the gross freight rate 
discriminations existing in this country 
cannot be justified by the cost of freight 
movement, or by the volume of freight 
movement, or by the density of traffic, or 
by vested interests, or upon any other 
basis. All the old arguments heretofore 
used by those resisting freight-rate ad- 
justment have been exploded by scientific 
study and research. It is now admitted 
that road maintenance and the cost of 
moving traffic are, in fact, less in some 
of the higher-cost zones. 

Those insisting on freight rate equali- 
zation are not necessarily asking that 
rates be lowered. They are insisting the 
rates be equalized, which can be done by 
raising freight rates in the lower zones 
as well as by reducing them in the higher 
zones. 

Under existing freight rate discrimina- 
tions it is easy to understand why the 
Northeastern States have continued to 
enjoy vastly superior industrial develop- 
ment. Such industrial development as 
my section of the country may have en- 
joyed has been in spite of these freight 
rate inequalities. Such inequalities are 
doubtless to some extent responsible for 
the location of more than 80 percent of 
all war industry within the so-called 
official zone, that small group of States 
lying east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio Rivers. 

Mr. Chairman, the railroads are not 
to be as severely condemned for this situ- 
ation as are the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Congress of the 
United States. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission contends it lacks au- 
thority to equalize these discriminatory 
freight rate differentials. When an 
agency of the Government fails, refuses, 
or is unable to remove abuses of the 
public interest within its field of opera- 
tions, it is then obligatory upon the Con- 
gress to act. Such appears to be the case 
in this matter of interterritorial freight- 
rate differentials. The Congress should 
enact legislation charging the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the specific 
duty of equalizing interterritorial freight 
class rates. 

The industrial Northeast, which has 
long benefited from this unfair rate ad- 
vantage, is, of course, fighting any and 
all proposals to equalize freight rates. 
For some strange reason they have been 
joined in this fight by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. They have also 
been joined by a great many industries 
in our section of the country who are 
wrongly told they will lose their commod- 
ity rate advantages if freight rate equal- 
ization is effected. H.R. 3775 and most 
of the bills pending before this Congress 
do not propose any disturbance in com- 
modity rates, but are simply asking for 
equalization in class rates as between 
existing zones. 

H. R. 3775 does not purport to cure all 
transportation evils. It does not touch 
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the exceedingly bad formula used by the 
I. C. C. to increase freight rates. When 
the I. C. C. increases all rates by a fixed 
percent, as it is now threatening to do, 
it increases rather than decreases 
freight-rate inequality. Again H. R. 
3775 does not disturb export rates where- 
in, generally speaking, industrial com- 
modities are given an unfair advantage 
over agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the South- 
west have suffered too long and too much 
from these unfair, unequal transporta- 
tion rates. There is no reason why one 
section of this country should be per- 
mitted to legally steal from another sec- 
tion. It has always been the function 
and duty of Government to write the 
rules of fair play. An outraged sense of 
justice now demands that action be taken 
by this Congress to remove old wrongs 
and to prevent new ones. In this, as well 
as in some other matters, we need a good 
neighbor policy here at home. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. LupLow] such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place I want to say that I would not 
do amything in the world that could be 
construed in the remotest way as a re- 
pudiation of Judge Marvin Jones. I es- 
teem him too highly for that. He is doing 
a splendid job in a most difficult position. 
The Members of this House know him 
and have unlimited confidence in him. 
We know that under any conceivable 
set-up he is going to administer this 
service efficiently and successfully. 

But after all it is for the Congress to 
lay down the law and there is certainly 
no intended reflection on Judge Jones 
when the Congress decides that it wishes 
to give over-all authority in the matter of 
farm labor recruitment to the Extension 
Service, especially when it is stated in 
the specific language of the bill before us 
that the complete and supreme authority 
in the matter of farm labor recruitment 
is vested in the War Food Administrator. 

It is true that Judge Jones in the hear- 
ings before our subcommittee expressed 
a preference that the existing two- 
headed system should be maintained, 
but with equal alacrity he stated that it 
was a problem for Congress and that he 
would cheerfully administer any system 
that Congress might devise, which we 
know he will. To use his own language 
I quote from his testimony on page 276 
of the hearings: 

Of course— 


He said— 
we are going to use whatever instruments are 
furnished to us by Congress and you gentle- 
men have the determination of that. 


Two arguments may be made for the 
plan of farm labor recruitment provided 
in this bill: 

First. It will make for efficiency. 

Second. It will make for economy. 

Under the new and simplified plan, 
one agency—the Farm Extension Serv- 


; ice—will take over all responsibility for 


farm-labor recruitment. The recruit- 
ment within States will be through the 
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existing State extension services. The 
recruitment of labor in foreign countries 
and the transportation and assignment 
of foreign laborers to jobs in this coun- 
try will be under the direct charge of 
the National Director of the Extension 
Service. It will all be under the Exten- 
sion Service. Thus will be eliminated 
the overlapping, waste, red tape, and 
extravagances inherent in two separate 
organizations occupying the same field. 

The reorganization that will be re- 
quired within the Extension Service will 
be very slight, involving the establish- 
ment of one small unit in the Washing- 
ton bureau. On this point, M. C. Wil- 
son, the Deputy Director of Extension, 
gave our subcommittee some definite in- 
formation which is found on page 288 of 
the hearings, as follows: 


It would be preferable, under normal cir- 
cumstances, that foreign labor be handled by 
some agency other than Extension. How- 
ever, these are not normal times, The Na- 
tion is at war. 

If the Congress wants the Extension Serv- 
ice to handle foreign labor as well as domes- 
tic agricultural labor, the Extension Service 
will accept willingly the added assignment 
and do the best job it possibly can. 

To handle foreign labor will involve the 
establishment of a special unit in the Fed- 
eral Extension Service to handle the rela- 
tionships with foreign governments and 
manage the transportation of foreign work- 
ers. 

If a special unit is set up in the Federal 
Extension Service, better coordination of 
the interstate and foreign progranr with the 
intrastate program would probably result. 
Since the State extension services are. part 
of the State agricultural colleges or univer- 
sities, as the case may be, it will, of course, 
be necessary for the State extension direc- 
tors to clear the matter of added responsi- 
bilities for foreign labor with their respective 
boards of regents or trustees. 


An impressive presentation of the 
need of bringing all farm labor recruit- 
ment activities under one head was 
given to our subcommittee by Mr. P. O. 
Davis, director of the extension service 
in Alabama. I quote his views, found 
on page 268 of the hearings, as follows: 


Our experience in Alabama—and I’m 
speaking only for my own State—is that 
one agency should handle the entire farm 
labor program. 

We have had good cooperation all the way 
through, but there is too much procedure— 
too many steps to go through. In an appli- 
cation for soldiers to help harvest peanuts 
we had to go through the county office, then 
through my office, then an office in Monte 
gomery, and two offices in Atlanta before it 
was finally ready for Washington, where 
three offices had to act. In other words, a 
total of eight offices, which, I believe, is too 
much for a job of that kind—certainly 
under.war conditions. 

I want to emphasize, therefore, that one 
agency should handle this. I do this based 
upon experience we have had during the last 
half of 1943. 


Estimates of the savings that will be 
accomplished by this reorganization 
vary from a low of $2,000,000 to a high 
of ten million. Mr. Wilson, the deputy 
director of extension, expressed the 
conservative view that “there would be 
perhaps between two and three million 
dollars’ savings.” W. R. Ogg, repre- 
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senting the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, told our subcommittee, at 
page 274 of the hearings: 

I believe that in a reasonable time we 
could show you there would be a very sub- 


stantial saving, possibly in an amount some- 
where in between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000. 


From the standpoint, therefore, of 
both increased efficiency and economy, 
I believe this is a wise measure, espe- 
cially advisable at this time when econ- 
omy in government is so imperative, 
and I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rapavut]. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, because 
of the position I took in the subcommit- 
tee opposing the changes made in the 
farm-labor program, House Joint Reso- 
lution 208, now being considered by the 
House, I desire to quote the following 
language from the report: 


Food requirements for the calendar year 
1944 for the prosecution of the war by the 
United Nations and for the temporary relief 
of liberated people of occupied countries are 
estimated to be in excess of the needs of the 
calendar year of 1943, the peak year of all 
time for production in the United States. 


On page 2, it says: 


In response to an inquiry as to needs at 
home and abroad in 1944, both as to char- 
acter and amount of food, the War Food 
Administrator responded, “The needs will 
be tremendous—for the year as a whole we 
may reasonably expect that more food will 
be needed for our armed forces.” 


Then again on page 4: 


The committee was advised during the 
course of the hearings that no substantial 
losses of food crops during 1943 have been 
directly attributed to lack of harvest labor. 


That last statement is a compliment 
to the system now in vogue and certainly 
calls for no change in the program. 

On page 278 of the hearings, Judge 
Jones, our own Marvin Jones, said: 


The other witnesses who are familiar with 
the budgetary details will furnish you in- 
formation regarding the reduction in expenses 
which it is claimed would result from the 
change. In any event, I believe it would be 
unwise to place obligations on the extension 
services. The proposal represents a radical 
departure from the type of work which they 
have successfully carried on, and which I 
would like to see preserved through t‘1e years. 

I have already pointed out some of the diffi- 
culties and complications that are involved. 
County agents are overworked at the present 
time, and I do not see the wisdom of adding 
new duties, which are outside their usual line 
of work, especially when the present plan is 
working fairly well. 


That is a strong statement. Now; how- 
ever, ladies and gentlemen, we are chang- 
ing it, remember that. 

Judge Jones continued: 


The county agents have been doing a fine 
job in recruiting and placing labor in local 


areas with which they are familiar and, of . 


course, we want them to continue that work. 
Mr. Wooprum. That is about your answer 
to all these inquiries, is it not, Judge Jones? 
Mr. Jongs. In this particular thing? 
Mr. Wooprum. Yes. 
Mr. Jones. Yes. I would not undertake to 
change this whole thing. I think a fine job 
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is being done, generally speaking. Some 
mistakes have been made. 


Again he said in answer to an inquiry 
by Mr. O’NEAL: 

Yes; I would prefer to continue as at pres- 
ent. I would not say it is necessarily a better 
method but it has proven to be successful ang 
I would not take a chance on achange. [I sti]! 
think the Extension Service can do nearly 
anything they undertake, but I think it would 
be unfortunate if they had to go out and 
build the organization to do it at this time. 


IT hoped all along that we would have 
followed the advice of Judge Jones, that 
former colleague of ours in the House, 
familiar to the last detail with agricul- 
tural matters. I know that our distin- 
guished chairman, with whom it is very 
difficult for me to differ, has his views on 
this matter. But we are talking about 
foodin wartime. The lack of it could be 
disastrous and chaos result if we bungle 
the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ragavt] 
has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. GiucurisT}. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, as I 
read and study this bill, I think it wil] 
not do much good to my own particular 
State. 

For example, on page 55 of the report, 
it is found that there were introduced 
into my State from the outside a grand 
total of 28 workers for the year ending 
October 31, 1943. Twenty-eight work- 
ers. It will cost my State probably 
$600,000. 

In addition to that, however, there are 
some recompenses, as shown by the pre- 
liminary estimate, whereby we will get 
perhaps 250,000 next year, and as shown 
on page 38, and again on page 68, we are 
destined to get a little more money. 

If the farmers of this country want 
this bill, I am not going to vote against 
it. I have always voted for everything 
that the farmers want. I. understand 
that most of them do want it. But I wish 
to say that the discrimination made 
against my State is important to me, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that within 
a@ half hour or an hour, we are going to 
get the tariff bill, which puts corn on the 
free list. That is what is going to hap- 
pen. Heretofore, you voted for that bill. 
That bill has passed because the time 
has come when Republicans and Demo- 
crats would like to have some cheap 
grain, 

Now, this is not going to do much good, 
but I am not going to seriously object to 
it. I think it will pass, anyway, and I 
might as well accept it along with free 
trade, which I hope the Republicans and 
Democrats will support for ever and evei 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinoi 
(Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, it oc- 
curs to me there is a great deal of misap- 
prehension about this bill. I think it can 
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be clarified without a lot of involved dis- 
cussion. 

The legislative history is rather fortui- 
tous and I think rather interesting. 
When this bill came from the deficiency 
subcommittee and was considered by the 
full committee, I offered an amendment 
to put this particular function of re- 
cruiting foreign labor in the Federal 
Office of Extension. After 2 roll calls 
in committee, it finally carried by a vote 
of 16 to 15. Thereafter a motion was 
made to recommit the bill to committee. 
When it vas re-reported it came in this 
form, and carried out the idea that I 





had in mind, 

Now, it seems to me there is a great 
deal of misinformation as to what this 
will do. In the first place, this does not 


take jurisdiction away from Marvin 
Jones. You need only read the first 
section, and you will find that the $27,- 
000,600 is appropriated to the War Food 
Acministrator. In both versions of the 
bill, as first reported and as reported the 
second time, $17,500,000 was mandated 
for distribution among the States. So, 
resolutions 205 and 208 do not differ in 
that respect at all. 

The original bill then said that the 
rest of the money could be apportioned 
by the Administrator. The pending bill 
says that the money shall be apportioned 
to the Federal Office of Extension for the 
purpose of handling the recruitment of 
foreign labor. It is substituting one of- 
fice for another, but it does this: It cer- 
tainly puts the entire function in a single 
Federal agency, namely, Extension. 
They will handle the intrastate recruit- 
ment of workers, through the State and 
local offices. They will also handle the 
foreign recruitment of workers, whether 
all year round or seasonal or for any 
other purpose, through the office in 
Washington, - 

Mr. Wilson on page 288 of the hearings 
had this to say: 

If a special unit is set up in the Federal 
Extension Service, better coordination of the 
interstate and foreign program with the in- 
trastate program would probably result. 


Moreover, in my judgment it will be 
a great deal cheaper. Consequently the 
original amount was reduced from $31,- 
100,000 plus unexpended balances to $27,- 
0£0,°00, plus unexpended balances. 

Mr. Jones still has authority to make 
foreign agreements. He still has au- 
thority to make a deal with the States 
with reference to labor-camp facilities. 
He still has authority to utilize the serv- 
ices of different agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Would it not be rather interest- 
ing, would it not be rather intriguing 
now, after we mandated him to handle 
the intrastate labor aspect of this bill, 
that the Congress should not say to him 
that the foreign recruitment of labor 
should also be handled by the same 
agency of Government for the purpose 
of getting better recruitment? 

So much point is made about the fact 
that Mr. Jones may have one idea or 
another as to how it should be done. 
He has testified that what he wants is 
a practical solution, and this is a prac- 
Ucal solution. But when all is said and 
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done it remains for the Congress to 
determine and to mandate an agency, 
rather than for the agency to mandate 
the peoples’ representatives as to the 
type of policy that shall be carried out. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. DIRIKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am curious to 
know why a portion of this program 
should be assigned to the Office of 
Education. r 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not the Office of 
Education; the Office of Extension. 

Mr. DONDERO. Then the gentle- 
man misspoke himself. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I meant the Office of 
Extension in Washington, D. C. 

Consequenty we are going to get a co- 
ordinated program. But let me say this: 
I think we overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this program, because the great 
bulk of the labor is, after all, handled 
privately and independently. The rec- 
ord will show it, as a matter of fact. 
In the State of California if you depend 
entirely upoh this, you would still be shy 
a great many farm workers to carry on 
the crop function of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The work herein contemplated 
will be supplemented by a larger effort 
on the part of private functioning agen- 
cies in finding the labor. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Then you feel that the 
way this bill is drafted at the present 
time there will be practically no lost mo- 
tion in handling foreign labor that may 
be brought in? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There will be none 
whatsoever. In addition, this will be 
more efficient and a more economical way 
of handling it. 

So I want to emphasize that this is, in 
my judgment, the very bect and most effi- 
cient and economical approach to this 
problem that we can take. 

One other thing. If you will look at 
the figures you will find there were about 
2,500,000 placements by the State exten- 
sion service of 1,200,000 different workers. 
If you will multiply that into the ex- 
penditure you will find it costs about 
$4.50 per capita to take care of those 
who were recruited within the State. 

Then look at the figures for the 100,- 
000-plus who were recruited by the labor 
office in the War Food Administration, 
including 70,000 foreign workers, and you 
will find that, including subsistence and 
transportation, it cost more than $220 a 
head. If my figures are correct, it cost 
slightly over $22,000,000 to perform this 
recruitment service for 100,154 workers 
of which more than $14,000,000 was ex- 
pended for transportation and subsist- 
ence. That means that the over-all 
cost was about $220 per person and com- 
paratively that is rather high. The Fed- 
eral Office of Extension can do a better 
job than that at far less cost to the tax- 
payer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Clerk may read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of assisting in 
providing an adequate supply of workers for 
the production and harvesting of agricul- 
tural commodities within the several States, 
the Administrator shall apportion among the 
several States, on the basis of need, not more 
than $17,500,000 of the sum appropriated by 
section 1 (including apportionments here- 
tofore made) and the sums so apportioned 
shall be available for payment to such States 
for expenditure by the agricultural exten- 
sion services of the land-grant colleges in 
such States in accordance with such agree- 
ments as may be entered into by the Admin- 
istrator and such extension services and sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Administrator. 
The purposes for which such funds may be 
expended by such extension services shall 
include, among other things, (1) the re- 
cruiting (including recruitment within the 
State of recruitment for employment else- 
where), placement (including the placement 
of workers as tenants or sharecroppers), and 
training of such workers; (2) transportation 
(iacluding transportation from State to State 
and within the State of recruitment for em- 
ployment elsewhere), supervision, subsist- 
ence, protection, health, and medical and 
burial services, and shelter for such workers 
and their famjlies and necessary personal 
froperty; (3) lease, repair, alteration, and op- 
eration of labor supply centers and other 
necessary facilities and services, including 
former Civilian Conservation Corps camps, 
and not to exceed $200,000 for the construc- 
tion of labor supply centers and other neces- 
sary facilities and services (not to exceed 
$40,000 for any one center); (4) advancing 


‘to workers of sums due from employers 


within the United States who are under con- 
tractual obligation to reimburse such exten- 
sion services for such advances, the repay- 
ments from employers for such advances to 
be credited to the respective funds appor- 
tioned to the States; (5) employment of per- 
sonnel and other administrative expenses; 
(6) payment to or reimbursement of other 
public or private agencies or individuals for 
furnishing services or facilities for Such pur- 
poses; and (7) rendering assistance with re- 
spect to the deferment of agricultural labor, 
including among other things of information 
on the contribution that individuals sub- 
ject to selective service are making to agri- 
cultural production. Such extension services 
may enter into agreements with other pub- 
lic and private agencies and individuals and 
utilize the facilities and services of such 
agencies and individuals in carrying out the 
purposes of this section. 

(b) The Administrator shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from time to time, 
the amounts to be paid to each State under 
this section and the time or times such 
amounts are to be paid; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pay to the bState, at 
the time or times fixed by the Administrator, 
the amounts so certified. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. MY. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad té6 see a bill 
under consideration that at least at- 
tempts to solve the farm-labor situation. 
I am not entirely satisfied with this 
measure but it is at least an effort or 
an attempt on the part of the House to 
see what can be done to meet the terrible 
dearth of farm labor which is prevalent 
throughout the entire Nation. 
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When I say that 1 dairy farmer in 
up-State New York can do more work 
in 1 day than 10 Mexicans can in a 
month that statement is not made dis- 
paragingly of the Mexicans’ efforts; it 
describes the industry, the experience, 
and the ability of the dairy farmers in 
up-State New York to surmount the tre- 
mendous difficulties which have been 
placed in their way. They have been de- 
prived of farm labor, of the natural law 
of supply and demand, due to bureau- 
cratic regulation, and of everything else 
which, as Americans, they have been ac- 
customed to work with. As a result the 
number of auction sales in my district 
alone attest that they have done every- 
thing within their power as they go along 
trying to keep their heads above water 
and to maintain private enterprise and 
individual initiative qualities so sorely 
missed at this time. 

In discussing this important subject of 
farm labor I wonder if I might probe a 
bit into the future to examine what is 
going to happen to the 12,000,000 serv- 
icemen who will be mustered out at the 
close of this war. I assume that about 
two and a half million men will be kept 
in the standing Army as far as we know 
at the present time. That will leave nine 
and one-half million who will come back 
to take their places again in their com- 
munities where they lived before the war. 
That means nine and one-half million 
patriotic Americans feeling they deserve 
a place in the sun in the post-war pur- 
suits which are bound to expand and to 
open up to every citizen of the United 
States if an intelligent approach is made 
to this colossal problem. It is the duty 
of Congress to provide ways and means 
by which the soldier can return to the 
farm and give him an opportunity of 
acquiring his rood of ground and main- 
taining that individual initiative which 
has contributed to the greatness of Amer- 
ican agriculture ever since this country 
began. I believe that we owe it to the 
returning soldiers to formulate a plan 
in agriculture whereby they may be able 
to own and maintain their little farms. 
I sincerely hope they will not be faced 
with the danger of being swallowed up 
either by a government which—God 
forbid that it ever happen in this coun- 
try—seeks to place them on the land as 
a serf, gr by some large entrepreneur who 
keeps buying up land to the extent that 
he reduces the owners of small farms to 
the same status they would be reduced 
to if the Government took over all the 
farms. I maintain it is necessary to 
consider this problem and I hope the 
House will do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPENDITURE OF OTHER FUNDS 

Sec. 3. (a) The funds appropriated by sec- 
tion 1 and not appértioned by the Adminis- 
trator among the several States pursuant to 
section 2 shall be allotted by the Adminis- 
trator to the Office of Extension, War Food 
Administration, for expenditures, of which 
pot to exceed $200,000 shall be available for 


administrative expenses in the District of 
Columbia. The purposes for which such 
funds may be expended shall include, among 
other things, (1) the recruiting and trans- 
portation of foreign workers and their fam- 
ilies and necessary personal property, within 
the United States and elsewhere; (2) furnish- 
ing, by loans or otherwise, of health and 
medical and burial services, training, sub- 
sistence, allowances, protection, and shelter 
for such workers and their- families, while 
en route, including the furnishing of health 
and medical services to agricultural workers 
and their families housed in any labor sup- 
ply center operated As a part of this pro- 
gram; (3) advancing to workers of sums due 
from employers within the United States who 
are under contractual obligation to reimburse 
the United States for such advances, the re- 
payments from employers for such advances 
to be credited to the funds available to the 
Administrator; (4) payments in lieu of taxes 
on labor supply centers in accordance with 
the procedure set forth in the act of June 29, 
1936 (40 U. S. C. 432); (5) determination and 
payment of claims (not exceeding $50 in any 
one case) of workers recruited in foreign 
countries (a) who, in prepartion for trans- 
portation to or from the United States and 
subsequent failure of such transportation, 
have suffered losses, or (b) who have been 
transported to the United States and during 
said transportation, including embarkation 
and debarkation, have suffered the loss of 
or damage to personal effects; and (6) oper- 
ating personnel and expenses to carry out 
the above purposes. 

(b) The Administrator may allocate to any 
State, in the manner provided in section 2, 
from the amount made available by this 
section, such funds for labor supply centers 
and other necessary services and facilities 
and for the feeding of workers in such cen- 
ters, as in his judgment may be more ad- 
vantageously applied by such State for the 
Federal Government than by direct expendi- 
ture by the War Food Administration. He is 
also authorized, in connection with the pur- 
poses of this subsection, to loan to any State 
any labor supply center and the facilities and 
equipment thereof, owned by the United 
States, under such terms and conditions as 
he may specify. 

(c) Not more than $200,000 of the com- 
bined sum of the appropriation in Public 
Law 45, Seventy-eighth Congress, and the 
direct appropriation in section 1 hereof shall 
be available for obligation during the calendar 
year 1944 for administrative expenses of the 
Administrator under such Public Law 45 and 
this act, including (1) the employment of 
persons and organizations, by contract or 
otherwise, at the seat of government and else- 
where; (2) purchase, exchange, operation, and 
maintenance of passenger-carrying vehicles; 
(3) printing and binding; (4) travel expenses 
of persons employed in administrative, super- 
visory, or facilitating capacities within a for- 
eign country or from a foreign country to the 
United States and return, including such ex- 
penses to first-duty stations; and (5) pay- 
ment to or reimbursement of other agencies 
or individuals for administrative expenses 
incurred by them. 

(ad) For the purpose of this act, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized— 

(1) to utilize the facilities, services, and 
personnel of units and agencies within the 
Department of Agriculture; to enter into 
agreements with other public or private agen- 
cies or individuals; to utilize (pursuant.to 
such agreements) the facilities and services 
of such agencies and individuals and to dele- 
gate to them functions under this joint reso- 
lution; and to allocate or transfer funds to 
(in addition to the transfers authorized by 
the Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Acts for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945), or 
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otherwise to pay or reimburse such units, 
agencies, and individuals for expenses in con. 
nection therewith; 

(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and un. 
compensated services; and 

(3) to cooperate with the Secretary of 
State in the negotiation or renegotiation of 
agreements with foreign governments relat- 
ing to the importation of workers into the 
United States. 


Mr.CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that on 
page 4, in lines 9 and 10, the word “ex- 
penditures” may be corrected to read 
“expenditure.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) No part of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be expended for the trans- 
portation of any worker from the county 
where he resides or is working to a place of 
employment outside of such county without 
the prior consent in writing of the county 
extension agent of such county, if such 
worker has resided in such county for a 
period of 1 year or more immediately prior 
thereto and has been engaged in agricultu- 
ral labor as his principal occupation dur- 
ing such period. , 

(b) No part of the funds herein appro- 
priated, or heretofore appropriated or made 
available to any department or agency of the 
Government for the recruiting, transporta- 
tion, or placement of agricultural workers, 
shall be used directly or indirectly to fix, 
regulate, or impose minimum wages or hous- 
ing standards, to regulate hours of work, or 
to impose or enforce collective-bargaining 
requirements or union membership, with re- 
spect to any agricultural labor, except with 
respect to workers imported into the United 
States from a foreign country and then only 
to the extent required to comply with agree- 
ments with the government of such foreign 
country: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the expenditure of 
sUch funds in connection with the negotia- 
tion of agreements with employers of agri- 
cultural workers which may provide that 
prevailing wage rates shall be paid for par- 
ticular crops and areas involved and that 
shelter shall be provided for sucht workers. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of interrogating the chairman of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
does the language on page 8 and follow- 
ing mean that if Puerto Rican laborers 
are brought in here from Puerto Rico, 
where they do have organized union 
workers in agriculture, that after arriv- 
ing here these funds could be used by 
those in charge of the administration of 
this act for the purpose of organizing 
the farm workers? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There is 
no possibility of using any part of the 
funds for any purpose other than those 
designated in the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. There is an absolute 
prohibition against the use of the funds 
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in the bill for anything of that character. 
The Puerto Ricans would not be brought 
in or imported from a foreign country 
if they were brought in; they are defined 
specifically by the language at the bot- 
tom of that page as a State. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That re- 
fers to workers from a foreign country. 
Puerto Rico, of course, is not a foreign 
country. 

Mr. TABE In other words, Puerto 
Rico would not be within the exception; 
and I may say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that other foreign countries 
with which we have an agreement for 
he importation of these laborers have 
pecifically required our State Depart- 

1ent to agree that these people shall 
oin no organizations. That has been 

by the foreign countries, and we 
have no control over them. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There are 
no funds in the bill that can be used for 

ny purpose except that of recruitment 
and placement of labor. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
those are the answers to the questions 
I desired to have answered. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 

nendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows : . 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) Funds appropriated by this act 
may be expended without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes. 

(b) Any payments made by the United 
States or other public or private agencies or 
employers to aliens brought into the United 
States under this act shall not be subject to 
deduction or withholding under section 
143 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

(c) For the purpose of this act— 

(1) the term “State” includes Alaska, Ha- 

ii, and Puerto Rico; 

(2) the term “worker” includes nationals 
of the United States and aliens; 

(3) the term “agricultural labor” includes 

ervices or activities included within the 
provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 or section 1426 (h) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

(d) Effective July 1, 1943, notwithstanding 
section 3 of the act of June 29, 1936 (U.S. C., 

le 40, sec. 433), receipts derived for the 

-count of the United States from the use 

nd occupancy of agricultural labor supply 
centers, including camps and facilities here- 
ofore used by or under the control of the 
Farm Security Administration, shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts: Provided, That all receipts derived 
from the furnishing of subsistence to work- 
ers shall be credited to the appropriation in 

ction 1 and be available for expenditurs by 
the Administrator for the replenishment of 

ibsistence supplies and for expenses incident 
to the furnishing of such subsistence. 

(e) The former Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps shall be transferred without 
charge to the Administrator, to the extent 
that he deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act: Provided, That no such 
camp which is being utilized by any other 
iency of the Government, or which has 
been transferred to any State, county, mu- 

cipality, or nonprofit organization, shall 
be transferred to the Administrator under 
this subsection without the consent of such 
agency, State, county, municipality, or or- 
ganization. 

(f{) Notwithstanding provisions of title I of 
the Social Security Act, as amended (relating 
to grants to States for old-age assistance), 
and of appropriations for payments there- 


Va 


one 





under, in any case in which any State pays 
old-age assistance to any individual at a rate 
not in excess of the rate of old-age assistance 
paid to such individual during the month of 
July 1943, any failure to take into considera- 
tion any income and resources of such indi- 
vidual arising from agricultural labor per- 
formed by him as an employee, or from labor 
otherwise performed by him in connection 
with the raising or harvesting of agricultural 
commodities, after the date of enactment of 
this act and prior to the seventh calendar 
month occurring after the termination of 
hostilities in the present war, as proclaimed 
by the President shall not be a basis of ex- 
cluding payments made to such individual in 
computing payments made to States under 
| section 3 of such title, of refusing to approve 
a State plan under section 2 of such title, or 
of withholding certification pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of such title. 

(g) In order to facilitate the employment 
by agricultural employers in the United States 
of native-born residents of North America, 
South America, and Central America, and the 
islands adjacent thereto, desiring to perform 
agricultural labor in the United States, dur- 
ing continuation of hostilities in the present 
war, any such resident desiring to enter the 
United States for that purpose shall be ex- 
enipt from the payment of head tax required 
by section 2 of the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, and from other admission 
charges, and shall be exempt from those ex- 
| Cluding provisions of section 3 of such act 
| which relate to contract laborers, the require- 
| ments of literacy, and the payment of passage 
by corporations, foreign government, or oth- 
ers; and any such resident shall be admitted 
to perform agricultural labor in the United 
States for such time and under such condi- 

tions (but not including the exaction of bond 
to insure ultimate departure from the United 
States) as may be required by regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
| tion and Naturalization with the approval of 
| the Attorney General; and in the event such 
| regulations require documentary evidence of 

the country of birth of any such resident 
which he is unable to furnish, such require- 
| ment may be waived by the admitting officer 
of the United States at the point where such 
| resident seeks entry into the United States if 
| such official has other proof satisfactory to 
him that such resident is a native of the ccun- 
| try claimed as his birthplace. Each such res- 
ident shall be provided with an identification 
card (with his photograph and fingerprints) 
to be prescribed under such regulations which 








shall be in lieu of all other documentary re- 
quirements, including the registration at time 
of entry or after entry required by the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940. Any such resident 
admitted under the foregoing provisions who 
fails to maintain the status for which he was 
admitted or to depart from the United States 
in accordance with the terms of his admis- 
sion shall be taken into custody under a war- 
rant.issued by the Attorney General at any 
time after entry and deported in accordance 
with section 20 of the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917. Sections 5 and 6 of such act 
| shall not apply to the importation of aliens 
| under this act. No provision of this act shall 
authorize the admission into the United 
States of any enemy alien. 

(h) When authorized by the Administrator, 
workers under the program may be used in the 
packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other 
processing of perishable or seasonal fruits and 
vegetables. 

} (i) This act shall take effect upon the date 
of its enactment into law and shall thereupon 
supersede the act of April 29, 1943 (Public 
Law 45), to the extent that such act is in- 
consistent with this act. 

(j) This act may be cited as the “Farm La- 
| bor Supply Appropriation Act, 1944.” 


| 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: Page 
12, after line 17, insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

“Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any provisions to the contrary in the act 
approved July 12, 1943 (Public Law 132), 
funds available to the War Manpower Com- 
mission for the current migration of Mexican 
or Canadian nationals under the auspices of 
the War Manpower Commission for indus- 
trial and railroad purposes essential to the 


war effort, may continue to be expended 
during the fiscal year 1944.” 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, so that 


the House may understand this amend- 
ment, there is $140,000 that has been 
allocated out of the President’s funds to 
the War Manpower Commission to per- 
mit them to promote the migration of 
Canadian and Mexican workers into the 
United States temporarily in a similar 
manner to the manner in which they are 
being brought in here for work upon the 
railroads in this country. It has been 
used quite successfully and we would 
like to have it continued, especially in 
view of the fact that the paragraph re- 
lating to the importation of Puerto Rican 
laborers was cut out of the deficiency 
bill that was up here yesterday. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York and I have conferred on this 
amendment, and it is entirely acceptable 
to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
subsection numbers on page 12 (i) and 
(j) be changed to (j) and (k), respec- 
tively. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr, Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THOMASON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under ccnsideration 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 208) mai 
ing an appropriation to assist in provid- 





ing a supply and distribution of farm 
labor for the calendar year 1944, had 
directed him to report the same back to 


the House with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to, and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 


The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
If not, 


demanded on any amendment? 
the Chair will put them in gross, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp on the 
bill and also to extend my own remarks 
that I made today. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON]? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Frazier, its legislative clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested, a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. J. Res.171. Joint resolution to permit 
the importation from foreign countries free 
of duty, during a period of 90 days, of cer- 
tain grains and other products to be used 
for livestock and poultry feed. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing joint resolution, requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. Georce, Mr. WALSH 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. VANDENBERG 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3598) entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 8, 12, and 38 to the 
foregoing bill; further insists upon its 
amendments numbered 8, 12, 13, 20, 22, 
23, 26, 37, 38, 39, 49, 94, and 96 to said 
bill disagreed to by the House, agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McKELLar, 
Mr. Gtass, Mr. Haypben, Mr. TyYDINGs, 
Mr. RvusseEtt, Mr. Nyre, Mr. Lopce, and 
Mr. Hotman to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


| the gentleman from Michigan 
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8. J. Res.103. Joint resolution continuing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 2207) entitled “An act 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
Gisagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. MALoneEy, Mr. 
ANDREWS, and Mr, Batt to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONTINUING THE COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION AS AN AGENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
103 under the general rules of the House, 
and that there may be 30 minutes’ gen- 
eral debate, to be divided equally between 
(Mr. 


| WoLcoTT] and myself. 


The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SPENCE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution 103, extend- 
ing the life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 103, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The first reading of the joint resolu- 
tion was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Spence] is recognized for 
15 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. WotcotT] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, due to the 
fact that printed copies are not avail- 
able, would it be in order to ask unani- 
mous consent to read the entire resolu- 
tion for the information of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 103), as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the first sentence of 
section 7 of the act approved January 31, 1935 
(49 Stat. 4), as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out “December 31, 1943” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “February 29, 1944.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution merely 
continues the life of the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation from January 1 unti! 
February 29, 1944. It makes no change 
in the existing law. If this resolution js 
not passed by the end of this year, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation dies by 
expiration of the time for which it was 
created. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has been a useful agency. I think every 
Member of this House who represents an 
agricultural district knows of the services 
it has rendered to the people. It has not 
resorted to artificial devices, but has gone 
into the market and operated under the 
fundamental and economic law of supply 
and demand. It has given to the farmer 
a price and a market place for his prod- 
uct that he otherwise would not have had 
and certainly no one here wants to see 
that useful organization die. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. ; 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand that the gentleman is agreeable 
to accepting an amendment which the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. KLepBerc] is 
to offer which would limit the extension 
to February 5. Is that true? 

Mr. SPENCE. I have not really con- 
sidered that. May I say that the Senate 
has had charge of this bill. The Senate 
says it will take 60 days to perfect the 
legislation. It seems to me the Senate is 
the judge as to what time it will take to 
consider legislation that has been here- 
tofore passed by the House. I do know 
what effect the continuation of 30 days 
would have. It will mean a shortening 
of the vacation. 

The time the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is continued is up to 
the House. The Senate has said it needs 
60 days. My great interest is in seeing 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is kept alive. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman. The reason 
I am interrupting him is I thought, if he 
would agree to the amendment, perhaps 
we would not need to have so much dis- 
cussion as if there were a conquest. 

Mr.SPENCE. Ihave not had a chance 
to discuss this matter with the commit- 
tee and I do not feel I have the right to 
agree to it; however, I am not opposing 
the amendment to be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. K1LeBerc]. 

It is up to the House. I am not going 
to resist it. If the House feels it should 
be 30 days, it is satisfactory to me. I 
think it is a question for them to de- 
cide. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr, SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do I understand 
now that the time has been limited to 
15 minutes on each side? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the agreement. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. LUDLOW. During this period of 
extension the function of the Corpora- 
tion will continue as it is going on now? 


Will 
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Mr. SPENCE. There is no change in 


the existing law at all. It merely con- 
tinues the Commodity Credit Corporation 
until February 29, 1944. I may say this 
resolution, I understand, was passed by 
the Senate without debate. That cer- 
tainly would indicate there is nothing 
controversial in it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. We might shorten 
this matter if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky would yield to the gentleman from 
Texas to offer his amendment unless 
somebody else wants to take time in the 
general debate. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man fro1. Texas. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has not yet 
expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We are entitled to 
half of the time. I do not want to speak, 
but I want to make a brief comment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
15 minutes. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has 15 minutes and he yielded him- 
self 5 minutes which has not yet expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That is perfectly all 
right with me. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman 


Will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 
Mr. KLEBERG. The amendment 


which I have to offer is an amendment 
changing the date from February 29 to 
February 5, 1944. In view of the very 
fair statement the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has made, I have no desire to pro- 
long the debate. The matter has been 
amply discussed here and over on the 
other side and so far as I am concerned 
I will have nothing to say on the amend- 
ment whatsoever. The amendment 
speaks for itself. The time should be 
ample for the Senate to draft any bill 
other than a tax bill, as fully informed 
as they are on it. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

fr. CRAWFORD. I wish to ask the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLeperc] 
this question: The gentleman does, how- 
ever, propose to submit his amendment 
changing the date from February 29 to 
February 5, 1944? 

Mr. KLEBERG. 
read the resolution. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So that the Com- 
mittee will have a chance to have debate 
on it. ’ 

Mr. KLEBERG. As soon as the gen- 
eral debate is over. 


I do, as soon as we 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. It is very 


necessary that something be done as 
soon as possible to extend the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in view 
of the fact that Mr. Marvin Jones wants 
to make an announcement of the pro- 
gram to farmers who are producing the 






war crops and he is very anxious to an- 
nounce that program as early as possible. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the extension of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is agreed 
upon for 60 days, that will not prevent 
the same argument being made as was 
made by our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown], 
that the legislation should be expedited: 
But I think it is very necessary we extend 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for a 
sufficient lengh of time so as not to jeop- 
ardize the life of that Corporation. It 
must be remembered that there are mil- 
lions of bales of cotton, which is just one 
commodity involved in this, and if the 
support price is taken out from under 
the Commodity Credit Corporation cot- 
ton that is now selling at 20 cents a 
pound, it probably would not be selling at 
10 cents a pound very soon, because there 
is an enormous surplus of cotton. For- 
eign countries cannot buy that cotton be- 
cause there is a lack of ocean transpor- 
tation and there are many things about 
it unlike the other war that would cause 
the price of cotton immediately to slump 
and probably go down one-half. 

Mr. SPENCE. I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky has consumed 6 minutes. 

The -CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. 
brief observation. 

We are all agreed on the extension of 
the life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. I do not expect anyone to 
vote against it. The question at issue is 
how long a time we are to allow admin- 
istration leaders to browbeat us into 
obedience. Think of the great majority 
in both branches of this Congress desir- 
ing this legislation. But, it is to be a 
question as to how much time shall be 
granted to allow those in the extreme 
minority to urge others to change their 
votes so that we may lack the two-thirds 
to finally save the measure? Some of 
us feel that February 5 is long enough to 
subject Members to that sort of treat- 
ment. You can see what has happened 
in the last few days in the other body. 
Great pressure has been brought to bear 
to postpone to gain time. It is most 
annoying. If you harp on a thing long 
enough you will get believers. 

In my own district you now have a few 
converts, because certain commentators 
favorable to the administration are mak- 
ing some of my people believe in the con- 
sumer subsidies. They are trying to 
frighten our people by misrepresenting 
the effect of this antisubsidy program: 
These few are loyally expressing the views 
of a stubborn administration. We cer- 
tainly have the arguments against con- 
sumer subsidies. We have had the cour- 
age to put the bill over. The minority 
feel that all they need nowistime. They 
desire to annoy us as long as possible, 
hoping to force enough of us to change 
our votes. That is the only issue today. 


I want to make a 
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We understand it. We desire to be rea- 
sonable. We have gone a long way when 
we agree to extend the time to February 
5. We do not think we should allow 60 
days for the administrative whiplash to 
be wielded. I long for the day when 
sometime again we will have leaders hefe 
who will lead us where we decide to go, 
instead of managers for the administra- 
tion to drive us. I have said this before. 
I resent it. 

Although the great majority are for 
this legislation, it will be postponed and 
the whip used until we lack the two- 
thirds vote probably necessary. It 
tempts me to believe that the two-thirds 
vote should be repealed; that no man 
should have two votes to my one. In 
such a matter as this the majority should 
prevail. But I do not want to scrap the 
Constitution of the United States. I love 
it and I like to hold to the old tried meth- 
ods as long as we can. Wisely used they 
would still be the best. Again I want to 
make it emphatic that we are fair on 
this side, when we compromise on Feb- 
ruary 5. It is simply a grasp for time 
and I stigmatize it as such that we may 
fully understand the situation. Do not 
drag any red herring across the issue, 
none of us are opposed to the extension 
of the life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Do not take the time now to 
argue the merits of subsidies. Do not 
waste further time today in arguing that 
policy. We have watched some of you 
“rub the itch of your poor opinion on 
subsidies until you should have scabs al- 
We have been highly educated 
to your point of view and wholly uncon- 
vinced. The great majority of both 
branches of the Congress have spoken 
and spoken emphatically on this matter. 
This is simply a dilatory method to 
gain time for the administration. How 
long shall we endure these methods: 
“Quousque tandem abutere, O Imperator, 
patentia nostra.” 

Let us speak our own minds by at least 
February 5. Longer postponement is 
not justified and the reason it is desired 
is too transparent. But we will compro- 
mise on February 5. I trust I have not 
injured anybody’s feelings by talking 
plainly, but I think it necessary that the 
real question here shall not become be- 
clouded. 

I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CrRAwFrorpD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to say in 
response to the observation made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], if 
I understood him correctly, if I under- 
stand the position of the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Marvin Jones, the an- 
nouncement of the 1944 food-producing 
program has been withheld pending ac- 
tion on this subsidy question. And 
starting in the grand State of California 
where planting has already begun and 
moving eastward, it seems to me if we 
extend this time beyond February 5, we 
are doing a great injustice to cur people 
whom we expect to get this feed pro- 
duction from in 1944. I am not going to 


take any additional time of the House 
except to say that so far as I am con- 
cerned I am opposed to the February 29 
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date, and I shall be glad to support the 
February 5 date. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no fur- 
ther debate the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk again read the resolution. 


. Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to 
the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KLeBerc: On 
page 1, line 6, strike out “February 29, 
1944” and insert “February 5, 1944.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I yield my time back. 
The amendment speaks for itself, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The question was taken; and upon a 
division (demanded by Mr. SPENCE) 
there were—ayes 103, noes 27. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the resolution back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the resolution, as amend- 
ed, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103), directed 
him to report the same back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in 
Committee of the Whole House, with the 
recommendation that the amendment 
agreed to and the resolution as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution 
and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the third reading of the Senate joint | 


resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the resolution. 

The resolution was passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELIMINATING PRIVATE SUITS FOR PEN- 
ALTIES AND DAMAGES ARISING OUT OF 
FRAUDS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
1203) to eliminate private suits for pen- 
alties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1203) entitled “An act to eliminate private 
suits for penalties and damages arising out 
of frauds against the United States,” having 
met, after full and free conference, have 


agreed to recommend and do recommend to. 


their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with the following amend- 
ments: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment numbered 
1, insert “‘(A)’” after “Src. 3491” on page 1, 
line 6 of the House engrossed bill, and on 
page 2, line 2, after “ ‘suit.’” strike out the 
quotation mark and insert the following: 

“*(B) Except as hereinafter provided, such 
suit may be brought and carried on by any 
person, as well for himself as for the United 
States; the same shall be at the sole cost and 
charge of such person, and shall be in the 
name of the United States, but shall not be 
withdrawn or discontinued without the con- 
sent, in writing, of the judge of the court 
and the district attorney, first filed in the 
case, setting forth their reasons for such con- 
sent. 

“*(C) Whenever any such suit shall be 
brought by any person under clause (B) 
notice of the pendency of such suit shall be 
given to the United States by serving upon 
the United States attorney for the district in 
which such suit shall have been brought a 
copy of the bill of complaint and by sending, 
by registered mail, to the Attorney General 
of the United States at Washington, District 
of Columbia, a copy of such bill together 
with a disclosure in writing of substantially 
all evidence and information in his posses- 
sion material to the effective prosecution of 
such suit. The United States shall have 60 
days, after service as above provided, within 
which to enter appearance in such suit. If 
the United States shall fail, or decline in 
writing to the court, during said period of 60 
days to enter any such suit, such person may 
carry on such suit. If the United States 
within said period shall enter appearance in 
such suit the same shall be carried on solely 
by the United States. In carrying on such 
suit the United States shall not be bound by 
any action taken by the person who brought 
it, and may proceed in all respects as if it 
were instituting the suit: Provided, That if 
the United States shall fail to carry on such 
suit with due diligence within a period of 
six months from the date of its appearance 
therein, or within such additional time as 
the court after notice may allow, such suit 
may be carried on by the person bringing the 
same in accordance with clause (B) above. 
The court shall have no jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed with any such suit brought under clause 
(B) or pending suit brought under section 
3491 of the Revised Statutes whenever it 
shall be made to appear that such suit was 
based upon evidence or information in the 
possession of the United States, or any 
agency, officer or employee thereof, at the 
time such suit was brought: Provided, how- 
ever, That no abatement shall be had as toa 
suit pending at the effective date of this Act 
if before such suit was filed such person had 
in his possession and voluntarily disclosed to 
the Attorney General substantial evidence 
and information which was not theretofore 
in the possession of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

“*(D) In any suit whether or not on appeal 
pending at the effective date of this Act 
brought under Revised Statutes, section 3491, 
the court in which such suit is pending shall 
stay all further proceedings, and shall forth- 
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with cause written notice, by registered maj) 
to be given the Attorney General that such 
suit is pending, and the Attorney Genera] 
shall have sixty days from the date of such 
notice to appear and carry on such suit in 
accordance with clause (C). 

“*(E) (1) In any such suit, if carried on by 
the United States as herein provided, the 
court may award to the person who brouzht 
such suit, out of the proceeds of such suit or 
any settlement of any claim involved therein 
which shall be collected, an amount which in 
the judgment of the court is fair and reason- 
able compensation to such person for disclo- 
sure of the information or evidence not jn 
the possession of the United States when 
Such suit was brought. Any such award 
shall in no event exceed one-tenth of the 
proceeds of such suit or any settlement 
thereof. 

“*(2) In any such suit when not carried on 
by the United States as herein provided, 
whether heretofore or hereafter brought, the 
court may award to the person who brought 
such suit and prosecuted it to final jucdg- 
ment, or to settlement, as provided in clause 
(B), out of the proceeds of such suit or any 
settlement of any claim involved therein, 
which shall be collected, an amount, not in 
excess of one-fourth of the proceeds of such 
suit or any settlement thereof, which in the 
judgment of the court is fair and reasonable 
compensation to such person for the collec- 
tion of any forfeiture and damages; and such 
person shall be entitled to receive to his own 
use such reasonable expenses as the court 
shall find to have been necessarily incurred 
and all costs the court may award against the 
defendant, to be allowed and taxed accord- 
ing to any provision of law cr rule of court 
in force, or that shall be in force in suits 
between private parties in said court: Pro- 
vided, That such person shall be liable for 
all costs incurred by himself in such case 
and shall have no claim therefor on the 
United States.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 3493 of the Revised Statutes 
(U.S. C., title 31, sec. 234) is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendments numbered 3 and 4: That the 
Senate recede from its amendments num- 
bered 3 and 4. 

Amendment to the title: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill, 
and agree to the same. 

HaTTON W. SUMNERS, 

FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

CLARENCE E. HANCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the House 

FREDERICK VAN NUYS, 

Pat McCarran, 

JOHN A, DANAHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing vot 
of the two Houses on the amendments « 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1203) entitled 
“én act to eliminate private suits for pen- 
alties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States,” submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the et- 
fect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: The House bill pro- 
posed to amend section 3491 of the Revised 
Statutes to eliminate private suits for pel- 
alties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States. Senate amenc- 
ment No. 1 would have restored that pro- 
vision of the law permitting private suits, 
and together with the other Senate amend- 
ments would have limited such suits and 


1943 


specified the conditions under which they 
e vuld be maintained. 

The conferees have agreed that private 
cuits should be permitted and have followed 
to some extent the pattern of the Senate 
amendments. The conferees, however, pro- 
pose and recommend new provisions in lieu 
of the Senate amendments. The House re- 
cedes from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 and agrees to the same with 
amendments which substitute the new pro- 
visions 

PROVISIONS OF SENATE AMENDMENTS 


The first Senate amendment would per- 
mit private suits to be brought but would 
require that such suits be based upon infor- 
mation, evidence, or sources not then in the 
possession of the United States, unless ob- 
tained from such person (bringing the suit) 
py the United States in the course of any 
investigation by a grand jury, congressional 
committee, or other public body or before a 
United States commission, or other proceed- 
ng instituted or conducted by it. Also, under 
amendment No. 1 it would have been neces- 
sary prior to commencement of the suit 
that (1) such person had made full disclosure 
in writing to the Attorney General of the 
erounds thereof, and had requested the At- 
torney General to bring suit, and (2) the At- 
torney General had thereafter declined in 
writing to comply with such request, or had 
allowed 6 months to elapse “without caus- 
ing a suit to be brought for part or all the 
relief requested.” Also under the amend- 
ment provision was mede that in the event 
the Attorney General “takes action,” the 
court could award the person who made the 
disclosure and request, fair and reasonable 
compensation for original information, evi- 
dence, and sources so disclosed, which was 
not in the possession of or obtained by the 
United States in the course of any investiga- 
tion or proceeding instituted or conducted 
by it. The amount of the award was to be 
limited to not exceed one-tenth of the pro- 
ceeds of suit or any settlement therec* and 
the award was to be final. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment would 
have stricken section 2 from the House bill. 
Section 2 of the House bill proposed to repeal 
section 3493 of the Revised Statutes (au- 
thorizing recovery of one-half the proceeds 
by the person bringing the suit, and recov- 
ery of costs), and proposed to repeal section 
3494 of the Revised Statutes (providing that 
such suits should be commenced within 6 
years from the commission of the act). Since 
the House ‘bill proposed to eliminate private 
suits the two sections referred to were to 
have been repealed. However, the Senate 
imendments, limiting but not eliminating 
private suits, proposed to leave those sections 
of the law intact. The House recedes from 
its disagreement to this Senate amendment. 
Under the conference agreement, later dis- 
cussed, it will appear that necessary parts 
of section $498 have been incorporated in 
clause (E) (2). 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment of the 
Senate related to pending suits and would 
deny jurisdiction to the court of any pending 
suit which the court would not have juris- 
diction of if it were a new suit. It would 
require the court to stay all further proceed- 
ings until the Attorney General shall have 
had 30 days’ opportunity to move to dismiss 
the case. Jurisdiction would not be denied 
where the Attorney General should not move 
© dismiss a pending case. A suit so dis- 
missed could be again filed, upon compliance 
with the procedure set out in the first Sen- 
te amendment, “based on the same act, acts, 
ind transactions involved in the suit pre- 
viously brought if prior to the previous com- 
mencement thereof, the information, evi- 
dence, and sources upon which such suit 

as based were not in the possession of or 
btained by the United States in the course 
of any investigation or proceeding instituted 





or conducted by it.” An extension period of 
8 months was provided in the amendment to 
permit the refiling of a suit previously filed 
within the limitation period. This amend- 
ment of the Senate also provided that the 
Attorney General might “cause a suit to be 
brought based in whole or in part upon the 
act, acts, or transactions involved in such 
pending suit previously brought by such 
person either after receipt of such disclosure 
and request or otherwise; and, if such suit 
brought by the Attorney General is based in 
whole or in part upon original information, 
evidence, or sources furnished or obtained 
through such pending suit or by the plaintiff 
in such pending suit, the court may, upon 
application made by such plaintiff, award to 
him, out of the proceeds of the suit brought 
by the Attorney General or any settlement 
of any claim involved therein, an amount, not 
in excess of one-tenth of the proceeds or 
settlement, which in the judgment of the 
court is fair and reasonable compensation to 
such plaintiff.” The Senate recedes. The 
matter is covered by the conference proposal. 

Amendment No, 4: This amendment of the 
Senate would make the act inapplicable to 
any suit filed prior to June 15, 1942, or in 
which a final judgment had been entered, 
whether or not the case was on appeal. The 
Senate recedes. This matter is also covered 
by the conference propoSal. 

Amendment to the title: The amendment 
of the Senate to the title of the bill is appro- 
priate to the matter agreed upon in confer- 
ence. The House recedes. 

PROVISIONS OF THE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 

The matter recommended by the confer- 
ence as a substitute for Senate amendment 
No. 1, and which in fact disposes of the sub- 
ject matter of Senate amendments 2, 3, and 
4, provides the following: 

(A) redeclares jurisdiction in the courts 
specified to entertain such suits brought by 
the United States. This much was in the 
House bill and was not changed by the Sen- 
ate amendments; therefore, it is not dis- 
turbed by the conference agreement. 

(B) redeclares jurisdiction in such courts 
to entertain such suits brought by private 
parties. A separation is made between suits 
by the United States and those by private 
parties in order to facilitate the treatment of 
the procedures to be followed. 

(C) requires any person filing suit under 
(B) to serve a copy of the complaint upon the 
United States attorney for the district where 
suit is brought and to send to the Attorney 
General by registered mail a copy of the com- 
plaint and a disclosure in writing of substan- 
tially all evidence and information in his 
possession material to the effective prosecu- 
tion of such suit. The United States is 
afforded 60 days’ time after completion of the 
service above mentioned within which to 
enter appearance in the suit. If it declines 
in writing to the court or fails within such 
period to enter the suit such person may 
carry on the suit. If the United States enters 
appearance in the suit it shall carry on the 
action alone. In such event, the United 
States would not be bound by any action 
taken by the person who brought the suit 
and could proceed in all respects as if it were 
instituting the suit. Should the United 
States fail to carry on the suit with due 
diligence within a period of 6 months from 
the date of its appearance, or within such 
additional time allowed by the court, such 
suit could be carried on by the person bring- 
ing the same in accordance with clause (B). 

Jurisdiction is denied to the court to pro- 
ceed with any suit brought under clause 
(B) or pending suit brought under section 
3491 of the Revised Statutes (private suits) 
whenever it shall be made to appear that such 
suit was based upon evidence or informa- 
tion in the possession of the United States, 
or any agency, Officer or employee thereof, 
at the time such suit was brought. 
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It will not be possible to abate a pending 
suit if before such suit was filed such per- 
son had in his possession and voluntarily dis- 
closed to the Attorney General substantial 
evidence and information which was not 
theretofore in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

(D) applies to pending suits, whether or 
not on appeal, and provides for a stay of all 
further proceedings, for written notice by 
registered mail to be given the Attorney 
General, and that the Attorney General shail 
have 60 days from the date of such notice 
to appear and carry on the suit in accordance 
with clause (C). 

(E) (1) provides that in any such suit if 
carried on by the United States the court 
may award to the person who brought such 
suit, from the proceeds collected, fair and 
reasonable compensation to such person for 
disclosure of the information or evidence 
not in the possession of the United States 
when the suit was brought. The amount of 
the award is limited to one-tenth of the pro- 
ceeds. 

(E) (2) affects a suit not carried on by 
the United States, whether heretofore or 
hereafter brought. It provides that the court 
may award to the person who brought the 
suit and prosecuted it to final judgment, or 
to settlement, as provided in (B), out of 
the proceeds collected, fair and reasonable 
compensation to such person not in excess of 
one-fourth of the proceeds of such suit or any 
settlement thereof, for the collection of any 
forfeiture and damages. It also authorizes 
recovery of such reasonable expenses as the 
court shall find to have been necessarily in- 
curred and of costs and insures that there 
shall be no claim for costs against the United 
States. 

Section 2 of the conference agreement pro- 
vides for the repeal of section 3493 of the 
Revised Statutes. Relevant parts from that 
statute are included in (E) (2). The 
amount authorized to be recovered under 
that statute, of one-half, has been reduced 
to “fair and reasonable compensation” with a 
maximum allowance of one-fourth of the 
proceeds and reasonable expenses necessarily 
incurred. 

HATTON W. SUMNEBSS, 

FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

CLARENCE E. HANCOcK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time the House, 
by unanimous consent, repealed entirely 
the so-called informer’s bill, the atten- 
tion of the committee was not called to 
the fact that conceivably the chief law 
enforcement officer of the United States 
would not proceed against an individual 
in an appropriate action. When the bill 
reached the Senate, the Senate provided 
for that situation, and wrote, not satis- 
factorily, a bill that would make it pos- 
sible for the United States to proceed, 
and at the same time permit individuals, 
as was the case under the old Informey’s 
Act, to proceed. 

The original law was passed back in 
1863, at a time when we did not have the 
F. B. I. and all of the many Government 
investigating agencies. It was passed for 
the purpose of making it possible for the 
United States, in an appropriate action 
to recover against people who had per- 
petrated frauds against the United 
States. Since the enactment of the 
original legislation, but few actions have 
been brought until during this war 
period. Now, the country is literally 
covered with racketeering suits. As a 
matter of fact, the latest count that I 
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had showed 250 cases, in none of which 
has any service been rendered to the 
United States. 

There has been a contention that there 
were four actions in which informers 
brought suits in good faith, and that 
information was not available to the 
Department of Justice. As to those, there 
is some dispute. But if there are any 
actions brought in good faith by in- 
formers, then, under this compromise 
measure, those informers will have the 
right to proceed with their actions and 
recover. 

The only effect this legislation would 
have under the laws under which the 
action was brought would be that the 
amount that could be recovered is re- 
duced from 50 percent to 25 percent. In 
view of the fact that these actions are 
for huge sums of money, I do not know 
that that makes much difference. 

I will call attention to a few of the 250 
or more cases that have been brought 
and the amounts involved. One $6,000,- 
000; in two, $2,000,000; in three, $2,000,- 
000; in four, $40,000,060; in five, $40,- 


000,000; in six, $100,600 plus $400,000 in | pentieman is so interested. 


penalties; in seven, $2,000,000, and so on. 

So we do not think that cutting the 
amount of the award from 50 to 25 per- 
cent is going to work a very great hard- 
ship on any one in the event there is a 
bona fide action. 

Now, as to the cases where the United 
States feels there is no ground for recov- 


Mr. WALTER. In the suits already 
filed the United States has a right to in- 
tervene. If the United States does not 
choose to intervene, then the citizen who 
started the suit may proceed to prosecute 
the case to a conclusion. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Then as 
a practical matter, the passing of this 
bill will interfere with those who have 
originally filed suit? In other words, 
it does exactly what some people are at- 
tempting to say H. R. 3269 and H. R. 
3270 accomplishes, which I deny. But, in 
these cases the Congress is interfering 
with the final conclusion of those suits. 

Mr. WALTER. I do not know that 
you call it interfering to break up a 
racket. It seems to me it is most desir- 
able that the United States step in and 


| protect citizens who are being harassed 


| contingent fee basis. 


ery, in those cases the United States may | 


become a party by merely intervening. 
Then if the United States decides that 
there is no case and gets out of it the 
individual may proceed on his own. 
However, if the United States decides to 
proceed in any of these cases, then the 
person who assisted in the recovery may 
be allowed up to 10 percent of the 
amount recovered. 


In every case that will be brought in | 


the future it will be necessary for the 
suitor to notify the United States at- 
torney in the district in which the action 
is to be brought, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in writing of the material facts 
which in his judgment form the basis 
of the suit. If the Attorney General 
fails to proceed, then the citizen may 
proceed on his own. It is then his case. 
He may proceed and recover if he can, 
and can be compensated for his work. 

We feel that by enacting this com- 
promise legislation the United States will 
be amply protected and at the same time 
there will not be this ever-present invita- 
tion to racketeers to examine indict- 
ments, to examine reports of the Truman 
committee, or if you please, for dishonest 
and unscrupulous investigators to turn 
over information to their friends or co- 
conspirators for the purpose of bringing 
suit against our citizens on information 
that either comes to them by reading an 
indictment or a bill of complaint or 
through testimony before some commit- 
tee or which comes to them in their offi- 
cial capacity as a representative of the 
United States. 


Mr.. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. What 


will happen to the suits already filed? 


and annoyed by this scheme that is 
nothing more nor less than glorified 
blackmail. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. By the 
same token I contend that Congress 
should step in and protect the interests 
of the citizen on the bill in which the 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WALTER. I yield. 
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Mr. LEWIS. I should like to call the 
gentleman's attention also to the case 
against the Curtiss-Wright Co. filed in 
the United States District Court of Cin- 
cinnati for the Southern District of Ohio 
where a lawyer flew in from a far-distant 
place. He had heard about some com- 
plaint against that company. He filed a 
suit for $100,000,000 against the Curtiss- 
Wright Co. and did it without any infor- 
mation except that which he obtained 
from Government files, and he rendered 
no service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yielq 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

I should like to add to what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio said in that particular 
case that, as I understand it, the so-calleq 
informer secured every bit of informa- 
tion in his bill of complaint from the 
indictment and thereafter endeavored to 
subpena the Department of Justice files 
in order to make out a case on the alle- 
gations that he had set forth in his bil! 


| of complaint. 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. I might also add 


that in these cases the informer bringing 
the suit has not been put to any expense, 
because they are usually brought on a 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. WALTER. I think that is correct. 
Those people who have been interested in 
informer suits who appeared before the 
subcommittee and the conferees, have ob- 
jected to the 25-percent provision. When 
we pinned them down to the reason for 
their objection it was that they felt they 
ought to get more money for rendering 
a very doubtful service. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mtr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I field. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In many of these in- 
former suits which have been brought is 
it not a fact, I will ask the gentleman, 
that some of the men who brought these 
actions merely went to the court and 
practically copied the indictment which 
was then pending and made that the 


basis of a complaint upon which they | 
based their informer suits to collect a | 


large sum of money? 


Mr. WALTER. That is not only the | 


fact, but our attention was called to one 
case in New Orleans where a lawyer flew 
from California to New Orleans, got hold 
of an indictment within hours after it 
had been returned by the grand jury, used 
that as the basis for his bill of complaint, 


and made the mistakes, grammatical and | 


otherwise, that appeared in the indict- 
ment that had just been returned. 

Mr. SPRINGER. — And this particular 
bill is intended to correct that sort of pro- 
cedure and stop that sort of racketeer- 
ing? 

Mr. WALTER. Exactly. We have no 
desire to interfere with suits which are 
brought honestly and legitimately by in- 
formers which the United States were not 
party to. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, wil! 
the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee gave a lot of attention to this 
matter. As one member I am thoroughly 
convinced that the statute has served a 
good purpose. It was set up at a time 
when it was serviceable. But by the 
same token, the same study, the same 
information, I am well satisfied that the 
statute has encouraged and made pos- 
sible a system of racketeering which 
should be prevented. I know nothing 
about the changes made by the con- 
ferees, but on the whole I think the stat- 
ute, if it should not be repealed entirely 
for the good of the people and the hon- 
esty of our people, should at least be 
amended to prevent a lot of this racket- 
eering. 

Mr. WALTER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that we would 
not be here today but for the fact that 
the Supreme Court held it was not neces- 
sary to have information in order to 
bring an informer suit; and the case in 
which this very tortuous decision, if I 
may be so presumptuous as to criticize 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
was handed down, was brought in an 
action where every bit of information 
in the bill of complaint was adduced at 
a public hearing and the informer knew 
absolutely nothing about the facts in 
the case until after the Government had 
adduced them. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. There is one 
element, however, that has not been 
brought out: That in order for the in- 
former to recover, he must prove that a 
fraud had been committed by the ac 
cused against the Government. 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In wartime, 
when the Government is subjected to al! 
kinds of frauds, I think it is extremely) 
dangerous to weaken those provisions 
which make possible recovery agains! 
fraudulent contracts, 


Speaker, 
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Mr. WALTER. Of course the gentle- 
man from New York must realize that 
nothing in this bill affects the right of 
the United States to proceed in respect 
to fraud under existing law, which per- 
mits the United States to proceed not 
only under the section that is being 
amended but under other law, is not af- 
fected by this report. I agree entirely 
with what the gentleman says that 
during wartime there is, of course, fraud 
that we do not come in contact with 
ordinarily, but at the same time, and 
by the same token, there are more peo- 
ple engaged in business who could be 
subjected to the sort of racketeering that 
is going on now. For that reason I feel 
that this bill should be enacted. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I just want to point 
out to the gentleman that since the deci- 
sion he referred to was rendered in- 
former suits have multiplied very rap- 
idly and are continuing to multiply. 

The Department of Justice feels that 
the work of this office is being impaired 
and interfered with. In this connection 
I might say that the Attorney General 
feels that this bill, if passed, will kill 
about 200 cases pending under the in- 
former statute. At the same time he is 
opposed to a certain bill in which the 
gentleman and I are interested, H. R. 
3270. 
with the prosecution of insurance com- 
panies. He favors killing suits he does 
not like, but he likes to preserve those on 
which he has a different view. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think the conferees are to be com- 
mended for the industry they have 
shown in attempting to remedy a very 
lamentable condition that has prevailed 
respecting so-called informer suits. In 
their zeal to remedy this condition they 
have overlooked, in my judgment, and 
perhaps unwittingly placed limitations 
upon the prosecution of true informer 
actions which defeat the very purpose 
and in practical effect nullify true in- 
former suits. For more than 80 years 
this country has followed the Lincoln 

itute on informer actions. In this 
connection, in 1863, Lincoln uttered these 


words: 


will 


Worse than traitors in arms are the men 


I agree that it would interfere | 





ho pretend loyalty to the flag, feast and | 


fatten on the misfortunes of the Nation 

hile patriotic blood is crimsoning the plains 
the South and their countrymen are 
uldering in the dust. 


Now as never before is there a neces- 

ty for adequate precautions to protect 
against attempts of public plunderers. 
With billions and billions of dollars in 
war contracts that should at least come 
under the careful scrutiny of the Attor- 
hey General and the impartial scrutiny 
of some informer, if you please, we should 
have at least the added incentive of 
bringing to light those frauds perpe- 
trated upon the Government. In this 
connection, Mr, Speaker, this bill deters 
the honest informer. I read from the 





language on page 2 of the report the 
following: 


The Court shall have no jurisdiction— 


Mind you— 

shall have .no jurisdiction to proceed with 
any such suit brought under clause (B) or 
pending suit brought under section 3491 of 
the Revised Statutes whenever it shall be 
made to appear that such suit was based 
upon evidence or information in the posses- 
sion of the United States, or any agency, 
officer, or employee thereof, at the time such 
suit was brought— 


Mark those words— 
at the time such suit was brought. 
* 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. 
minute. 

Mr. WALTER. 
wants to be fair. 
rest of it? 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. I shall be 
pleased to at the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. I read: 

Provided, however, That no abatement 
shall be had as to a suit pending at the effec- 
tive date of this act if before such suit was 
filed such person had in his possession and 
voluntarily disclosed to the Attorney General 
substantial evidence and information which 
was not theretofore in the possession of the 
Department of Justice. 


In order to be protected on that score 
it is absolutely necessary that the in- 
former shall have already instituted his 
suit because the measure of his right to 
proceed is whether or not that infor- 
mation was in the possession of the At- 
torney General at the time the suit was 
brought. Let us suppose this situation: 
That two Members of this House pos- 
sess information regarding a fraud per- 
petrated against the Government. They 
had intended next week to institute an 
action in the nature of an informer suit 
but in the interim received subpenas to 
appear before a committee of this House 
to investigate that fraud and to give 
whatever information they had upon the 
subject. They appear in response to the 
subpena and give their testimony under 
oath. Next week they decide to insti- 
tute their suit, but can they do so? Ab- 
solutely not, for the language reads: 


The court shall have no jurisdiction— 
No jurisdiction— 


to proceed with any suit if the information 
was in the possession of the Attorney Gen- 
eral at the time the suit was brought. 


In just 1 


I know the gentleman 
Will he not read the 


There is the vice of this report, or of 
this bill. Instead of encouraging the 
disclosure of frauds perpetrated against 
the Government, it places a premium 
upon secrecy, because what potential 
informer would dare disclose the infor- 
mation he had when he had not filed a 
suit if by disclosing it he is forever pre- 
cluded from the prosecution of the 
action? 

Let me say in this connection that it is 
utterly possible, in fact it is probable, in 
every conceivable situation that a true 
informer’s suit may be further thwarted 
by the action of some inert Attorney 
General. We have not always had the 
official initiative to see that frauds were 
ferreted out; no, we cannot rely upon 
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that alone. Under the provisions of this 
bill it.is possible for the Attorney Gen- 
eral in every case to enter his appear- 
ance and take over the prosecution of 
the action and even abate the action if 
necessary, because he has the same 
power when he takes it over as the power 
of the one who originally instituted it. 
If that be so, conceive of a situation in 
which the Attorney General has figured 
he cannot win the case, or for some rea- 
son best known to himself, he does not 
desire to prosecute it either vigorously 
or otherwise, and he drops out of the 
case. Suppose, then, the original in- 
former has been lulled into a sense of 
security, and not knowing of the action 
of the Attorney General, the case is dis- 
missed. We will say he sued three con- 
tractors who were residents of three dif- 
ferent States. It will then be necessary 
after the completion of this war work to 
hunt down those three contractors, if 
you please, try to get service upon them 
successfully, and maintain an action in 
their jurisdiction at considerable ex- 
pense to the informer. All that the in- 
former can receive, as the maximum in 
any case where the Attorney General 
takes over, is 10 percent, but he may 
receive much less than that because he 
may receive whatever in the judgment 
of the trial judge is deemed an ade- 
quate compensation for the information 
which the informer possessed. 

What incentive would there be to em; 
ploy lawyers upon a contingent basis if 
the maximum amount, covering all of 
your expenses, would only be 10 percent 
of the total amount recovered? On the 
contrary, the tendency would be to dis- 
courage, aS I see it, the disclosure of 
frauds perpetrated against the Govern- 
ment. Who would want to voluntarily 
submit information that might in the 
end preclude him from the prosecution 
of these acts? 

In addition to that, this proposed leg- 
islation places an undue burden upon 
the original informer. It places the bur- 
den of two suits upon him. He must 
prove to the satisfaction of the court, 
when the question of his original knowl- 
edge is raised, whether or not he pos- 
sessed the original information on the 
subject. When he has met and success- 
fully surmounted that issue he may pro- 
ceed. But suppose, instead, the Aittor- 
ney General steps in, then steps out, and 
then the issue or a plea in abatement is 
raised on the ground of lack of original 
information of the informer? The in- 
former then is put at a considerable 
handicap to try to meet those issues, be- 
cause.the Attorney General is out of the 
case. 

Thaf duty should not be placed upon 
the informer, but under the language of 
this legislation it should be placed upon 
the Attorney General to show what, if 
any, information was contributed by the 
original informer, because, after ail, the 
Attorney General has the information 
and the facilities for producing it. Let 
me suggest something here, and I am 
mindful at the same time of the very 
commendatory work done by the con- 
ferees on this bill. They have elimi- 
nated some nine-tenths of the vices that 
were contained and left in it following 
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the emasculating amendment that was 
inserted by the Senate. If you follow 


the history of this legislation, on April | 


Fool’s Day of last year this House, when 
only 23 Members were present on the 
floor, sought to abolish the original In- 
formers Act. The Senate then took that 
up and in its amendment éven sought to 
limit informers’ suits to those frauds 
that had been discovered up to June 
15, 1942. 

What was the purpose of that? What 
was the motivating purpose of the Attor- 
ney General in asking for the outright 
abolition of this beneficial legislation in 
the face of untold billions of dollars that 
have been spent and the untold fraud 
that will yet be uncovered? What 
chance has one in foreign service, what 
chance have those who have discovered 
defective materials, to institute action to 
bring to light some nefarious practices 
in the way of fraud against this Govern- 
ment? Right at this time when the in- 
terests and efforts of the Nation are de- 
voted to the prosecution of the war, when 
our attentions are focused upon the for- 
eign fronts, is it reasonable to assume 
that this is the most propitious time in 
which to discover, then to proceed to 
prosecute these frauds? I think not. 
There is something wrong with this pro- 
posed legislation. There is something 
subtle, Mr. Speaker, exceedingly subtle, 
when you consider the fact that one of 
the persons who appeared, a man from 
my district, and contributed greatly to 
pointing out the inequity of this situa- 
tion finds himself harassed, yes, by some 
‘New Deal Gestapo, that has trapped him 
and hounded him simply because he had 
the temerity for 9 long months to knock 
at the door of the Attorney General’s 
office and to lay on his desk the infamous 
frauds that have been perpetrated in the 
construction of the small arms plant in 
St. Louis. 

Let us follow his course. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Does not the gentle- 
man concede this legislation in nowise 
affects the case of fraud in his own dis- 
trict except as to the amount that may 
be recovered? 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. That is a 
comparative question. It depends to 
what extent certain individuals are in- 
volved in the suit. I have just instanced 
the fact that that suit is directed, for 
example, against the Massman Con- 
struction Co., of Kansas City, 50 percent 
of the stock of which is owned by Tom 
Prendergast. That suit is also directed 
against a former Government officjal who 
came in and got away with a contract 
after it had been awarded to Mr. Coates 
as the low bidder, and was later given to 
former Governor Stelle and his crowd at 
an expense of more than $100,000 addi- 
tional to the taxpayers of this Nation. 
It has no relation to this case? I know 
of none more in point than that. 

But let me tell you something which 
came to me in the form of a letter from 
this fine young man to whom I talked 


es 


lest Saturday. His voice quivered with 
indignation when he told me these words 
and I asked him to commit them to writ- 
ing. This is as follows: 


DrceMBER 10, 1943. 
Representative Louis E. MILLER, ° 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: One of the most shocking things 
that ever happened to me occurred this week. 
Representative » member of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, wrote Col. C. C. 
Earp, head of the Selective Service Board of 
Missouri, requesting a review of my draft 
classification. My board of Webster Groves, 
Mo., complied with Colonel Earp’s request, 
and my file was sent to him and he in turn 
sent it to the appeal board and they placed 
me in 1-A. I was never given a*voice in this 
matter, and I never requested that my draft 
status be appealed. Over this action my 
local board has felt that they were entirely 
bypassed and that this matter was never duly 
taken up with them. 

Now I have fought diligently for what I 
believed was right in regards to some legisla- 
tion in Washington and I have spent con- 
siderable money to fight for these rights. I 
certainly have no objections to serving in the 
armed forces, but when gestapo methods are 
used and the Army is used as a disciplinary 
barracks, I am greatly incensed that this 
country has reached such a state of affairs. 

I have no objections to having this letter 
read in the House, and I will continue to 
fight to keep the repeal of the Lincoln Stat- 
ute from throwing my case out of the St. 
Louis courts, regardless of what political 
group is resorting to these methods. It is 
high time that a thorough investigation be 
made as to the motive of such action on the 
part of some men. 

Very truly yours, . 
GOrDON R. COATES. 

I tried to lead a clean fight, and I hope that 
I did, but this is such a low blow. I can 
hardly express my feelings. 





G. R. C. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I sometimes wish that I had the 
power to weave sentences as sharp as the 
sting of the scorpion’s leash or to coin 
words red hot from the bottom of hell, 
if so I would picture to you in all of its 
hideousness * * * this infamous 
conspiracy, this subtle scheme to set 
aside the only guaranty that has lasted 
for 80 years against unmitigated frauds 
perpetrated upon the Government and 
to substitute in its stead a feeble statute 
that does nothing but paralyze the ef- 
forts of ah honest informer. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the REcorp and to include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio (Mrs. BoLTon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BLoom], 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp and to include 
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therein an article about Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Bloom]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Hancock]. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say at the outset this is not the proper 
tribunal in which to try the case brought 
by the gentleman from St. Louis who 
has been mentioned, Mr. Coates. I may 
say that he tried to induce the Attorney 
General to bring an action upon what he 
claims to be a fraudulent transaction. 
The Attorney General’s office made an 
investigation and came to the conclu- 
sion there was no fraud and no case. 
We inserted language in this revised ver- 
sion of H. R. 1203 expressly protecting 
the rights of that young man. He may 
proceed with his suit. The only thing 
he complains about is that the bill re- 
duces the reward from 50 to 25 percent 
of the proceeds. That action of his is 
being brought for $200,000. If he suc- 
ceeds, he will be allowed to pocket 
$50,000 under the bill before us, in ad- 
dition to his expenses. He does not think 
that is enough, but we do. Under the law 
as it now stands he could profit to the 
extent of $100,000. 

As to the alleged conspiracy to rail- 
road this man into the Army because of 
his interest in H. R. 1203, that is pure 
bunk. 

As you gentlemen know, the gentleman 
from California [Mr.CostTELLol],in whom 
we all have complete and unbounded con- 
fidence, is chairman of an investigating 
committee of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. He looks into deferments from 
the draft given to employees of the Gov- 
ernment and of industry. In that posi- 
tion the gentleman from California [ Mr. 
COSTELLO] receives a great volume of mail 
from all over the United States. I sup- 
pose one wife wants to know why the 
next door neighbor’s husband stays at 
home while hers goes to war, or one 
mother wants to know why some other 
mother’s son is not sent when hers 
has to go. In that way the chairman of 
this subcommittee has received a tre- 
mendous volume of mail. Evidently, 
there came a complaint regarding Mr. 
Coates. 

What does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CosTELLo] do when he gets 
these complaints? He turns them ove! 
to investigators for his committee. If 
the investigators find facts which ought 
to be brought to the attention of the 
proper Officials of the Selective Service 
they report those facts. That is doubt- 
less what happened in this case. The in- 
vestigators turned over the result of their 
examination to officials of the Selective 
Service board in Missouri and now Mr 
Coates finds himself. in the-service, or 
soon to be there. If he.ought to be in 
the Army, I am glad he will have an 
opportunity to serve. But I am sure his 
interest in this pending legislation has 
nothing whatever to do with the action 
of the Selective Service board in Mis- 
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souri. I asked the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia if he had ever heard of Coates. 
He said, “Of course not. He is a total 
stranger to me. I receive thousands of 
jetters of that kind.” That disposes of 
Mr.,Coates. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is aimed at 
a creat and growing evil. As the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has pointed out, 
there is a multiplicity of suits brought 
under the ancient informers statute 
which permits any man to bring an ac- 
tion in the name of the Government to 
recover double damages against any con- 
tractor engaged in a fraudulent transac- 
tion with the United States. The in- 
former is permitted to retain half for his 
own services and the Federal Govern- 
ment gets the other half of any recovery 
that may be had. 

Under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, which was referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, an informer 
need not have any information of his 
own whatever. The result is that a cer- 
tain type of lawyer, usually known as 
shysters, follow the Truman committee 
around the country, follow the proceed- 
ings of grand juries, and bring suits be- 
fore the Department of Justice has even 
completed investigations. In that way 
millions of dollars are being diverted 
from the Federal Treasury into the pock- 
ets of the so-called informers, who con- 
tribute no public service whatever. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Is it not a fact 
that the 50 percent the Government gets 
makes it whole on the amount that it 
has been defrauded of, while the other 
50 percent goes to the informer? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Yes; and it often re- 
sults in unjust enrichment of a shyster, 
who contributes no service whatever. 
The Government ought to receive all of 
the double damages the law authorizes 
in such cases. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK.) I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think the real 
point which the gentleman misses is that, 
shysters or no shysters, we should make 
it most conducive, even by the use of 
shysters, to catch the big shysters who 
are defrauding the Government. 

Mr. HANCOCK. It is the duty of the 
Attorney General to bring suits for the 
recovery of fraudulent profits and pen- 
alties for the benefit of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If the Attorney 
General does not act, it is perfectly prop- 
er, and should be, for any citizen to get 
after these big shysters who are defraud- 
ing the Government in time of war. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I am not going to be 
guided in my action on legislation by the 
implied charge that the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his entire staff are dishonest. 
If we are to proceed on-that theory, then 
we have a poor system of government, 
and we better call it quits and get some 
other kind. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hancock]. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Before I conclude— 
and this is new to most of you—I do not 
want to leave a wrong impression. The 
temptation and the opportunity is tre- 
mendous under the present law for re- 
negotiators, contracting officers of the 
various purchasing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, and agents for collectors of in- 
ternal revenue to take advantage of the 
information they discover in the course 
of the business to enrich themselves by 
instigating informer’s suits. That is a 
temptation we wish to remove. 

Let me say also there was no objection 
to this bill when it was before the House. 
There was none when it was before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and there 
was very little objection in the Senate, 
although it was long-winded. Your con- 
ferees had four full sessions on this. 
When I say full, I mean each session 
lasted 2 or 3 hours. We have written it 
and rewritten it, and we have made every 
effort to protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and take care of the deserving 
informers, if any. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Boiling the thing 
down as much as we can, is this not about 
the situation? In the first place, the 
average, good American citizen should 
not have to have a pecuniary reward in 
order to give information about some- 
body defrauding the Government? 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. It is the duty of every good 
citizen to protect his Government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In the second place, 
if he has information and he gives it to 
the Government, and the Government 
does not proceed in due course, provision 
is made here where that suit can be 
brought and where he can get some com- 
pensation? 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So this bill, then, 
protects the Government and it protects 
the corporation or the contractor from 
being defrauded and harassed by shysters 
or people who might bring suit without 
any information or with little informa- 
tion; and yet if the Government does 
not act, there is still a protection or a 
means whereby they can proceed. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman has 
correctly stated the question better than 
I have been able to do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

* A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STILL FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A still further message from the Sen- 
ate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative clerk, 
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announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S. 1543. An act to provide for mustering- 
out payments to members of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes. 


IMPORTATION OF GRAIN FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 
171, to permit the importation from for- 
eign countries free of duty, during a 
period of 90 days, of certain grains and 
other products to be used for livestock 
and poultry feed, with Senate amend- 
ments, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the Senate eamend- 
ments as follows: 


On page 2, after line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Clauses (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 1400 of the Federal Insurance Conitr.bu- 
tions Act (Internal Revenue Code, sec. 1400) 
are amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) With respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 
1943, and the first 2 calendar montks of the 
calendar year 1944, the rate shall be 1 
percent. 

“*(2) With respect to wages received dur- 
ing the last 10 calendar months of the cal- 
endar year 1944 and during the calendar 
year 1945, the rate shall be 2 percent.’ 

“(b) Clauses (1) and (2) of section 1410 
of such act (Internal Revenue Code, sec. 
1410) are amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) With respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years i939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 
1943, and the first 2 calendar months of th: 
calendar year 1944, the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“*(2) With respect to wages paid during 
the last 10 calendar months of the calendar 
year 1944 and during the calendar year 1945, 
the rate shall be 2 percent.’” 

Amend the title So as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution to permit the importation from for- 
eign countries free of duty, during a period 
of 90 days, of certain grains and other prod- 
ucts to be used for livestock and poultry 
feed, and suspending for 2 months the in- 
crease in the tax rates under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DouGcuton]? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I voted for 
the resolution when it was before the 
House. This resolution simply provided 
for the importation of feed, notwith- 
standing the tariff. When this resolu- 
tion went to the Senate an extraneous 
amendment was added thereto, an 
amendment which freezes the payment 
of social-security tax for a period of 2 
months. This amendment has been op- 
posed by all branches of labor. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Speaker, I am constrained 
to object to the adoption of the Senate 
amendment. Therefore, I object. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 
171 and consider the Senate amend- 
ments in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 
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Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not expect to object, I trust the 
gentleman will give some of us on this 
ide of the aisle who opposed the House 
joint resolution a little time in the con- 
sideration of it. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, CARLSON of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course; if this re- 
quest is granted, it will mean, after the 
request to consider the Senate amend- 
ment in the House, that then the chair- 
man of the committee will move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. Then 
he will have 1 hour and can yield as he 
sees proper to any Members of the House. 
And any time up to the end of the hour 
he can move the previous question. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not want to object, but I 
did want to be assured by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, that 
he would give some time to us on this 
side of the aisle if this was granted. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The Members will 
be given time if they desire. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment to House Joint Resolution 171. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the present law social-security taxes in- 
crease on January 1, 1944, from 1 per- 
cent for employee and employer, to 2 per- 
cent for the employer and employee. 
This amendment to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 171, adopted by the Senate, post- 
poned the date of increase of the social- 
security tax from 1 to 2 percent on em- 
p’oyer and employee from January 1 to 
March 1, 1944. In other words, for the 
first 2 calendar months of 1944, the 
present tax rate would be frozen. The 
reason for this is obvious in my opin- 
ion owing to the situation with respect 
to the tax bill that is now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. We are informed 
reliably that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has frozen this tax for 1 year, for 
the calendar year 1944, that is, for the 
entire year. And if the action of the 
Senate Fiaance Committee should be ap- 
proved by the Congress, then, of course, 
much confusion would result, because 
under the present law if this amendment 
is not adopted, on January 1, 1944, em- 
ployers would begin to withhold the 1 
percent, which is proposed to be post- 
poned. Then if the Congress should ap- 
prove the action or ratify the action of 
the Senate Finance Committee—and I 
understand that was adopted by a large 
majority—then the collection of this 
money from the employee by the em- 
ployer would have to be refunded and 
there would be untold confusion. Until 
we can ascertain what the action of Con- 
gress is with respect to the amendments 
for changes made in our tax bill which 
w> sent over to the Senate, until we 
know what that action will be, I do not 








see how we can intelligently and safely 
permit this increase in the social-secu- 
rity tax to become effective, because, if 
it is, certainly much trouble will result, 
This only proposes to postpone or ad- 
vance the effective date for 60 days. 
Under the present law it is 1 percent for 
1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943, and then 
it increases beginning with January 1, 
1944, to 2 percent. The Senate amend- 
ment just proposes to advance that in- 
crease in the tax for 60 days, for the 2 
calendar months of January and Febru- 
ary, in order for us to determine what 
the action of Congress is. If the action 
of the Congress should not ratify the 
action of the Senate Finance Committee, 
of course, beginning with March 1, 1944, 
the increase would go on. In other 
words, I think it would be a great mis- 
take until we see what action Congress 
takes with respect to this increase, not 
to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, the chairman of our Committee on 
Ways and Means, if we may have it def- 
initely understood that in the event this 
Senate amendment is concurred in and 
freezes this social-security tax for 60 
days, as provided in this amendment, if 
the tax bill when it comes over from 
the Senate includes a provision freezing 
this social-security tax, the Ways and 
Means Committee will hold adequate 
hearings and go into the matter care- 
fully to determine whether or not, from 
an actuarial standpoint, the fund ac- 
cumulated under the tax without the 
increase going into effect, will be ade- 
quate to safeguard and protect this fund. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will state to the 
distinguished statesman from Tennessee 
that, so far as my influence can go, I 
will not only do that, but I would favor 
just such a course as he has suggested. 
I would not want to be in a position my- 
self, and I am sure the other conferees 
would not want to be in a position, of 
adopting this without having held hear- 
ings on it, until all the facts were 
brought out and we were satisfied our- 
Selves. At least I would want to satisfy 
myself and every other member of the 
conference would have an opportunity 
to satisfy himself as to the soundness of 
the proposal made by the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think this is a mat- 
ter of sufficient importance for the 
chairman, the distinguished Member 
from North Carolina, to be justified in 
asking the Ways and Means Committee 
to hold a hearing, instead of arbitrarily 
fixing the time. At least 1 day should 
be set aside to hear both sides of this 


so we might have the facts ourselves.. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. The chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
pursue his usual consistent course. He 
is the servant of the committee. What 
the committee desires in that respect is 
what the chairman of the committee 
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will favor. The chairman favors the 
action suggested by the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. COOPER], 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen. 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
frank to tell the gentleman I do not think 
this tax ought to be frozen. Am I cor- 
rect that this bill is brought in here 
because of the fact that we do not know 
what action is going to be taken on the 
tax bill, and that you do not want to 
let the tax automatically increase and 
then have to cut back again? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is the sole 
purpose. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I can 
understand that, but I do not want this 
record to go by without expressing my 
opposition to freezing that tax. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I welcome any 
questions and will be glad to express my 
views about them, and will say that the 
matter will be thoroughly considered by 
the committee, and the House will have 
the benefit of everything we find out on 
the subject. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are many of 
us who would like to be heard on this 
matter when it comes back, and I am 
sure the gentleman will accord us an op- 
portunity. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. As far asIam con- 
cerned, we want to get all the facts and 
we will certainly give opportunity to 
Members to be heard. Our committee 
tries to be fair, and tries to get all the 
light we can on any subject. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My colleague from 
Washington [Mr. CorreE] and myself 
want to be heard on the freezing of this 
tax. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] raised a question, 
which if I understand it correctly, con- 
fuses me. Did I understand you to say 
there would be hearings before the com- 
mittee, before the tax bill comes to the 
House for consideration of this subject? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Not before we find 
out what action the Senate takes. 

It may not ratify the action of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. After that is 
done I will call the committee together 
and we will decide what course we will 
pursue in order that our committee may 
get all the facts and have full informa- 
tion with respect to everything pertain- 
ing to this amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The vroper procedure 
to follow, if I understand what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Jenxnrtns] in- 
tended, certainly what I intended, is that 
when the tax bill comes back from the 
Senate, if it includes this provision freez- 
ing the social security tax, the Ways and 
Means Committee will at least take it up 
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ror thorough consideration in the com- 
mittee, and will hold adequate hearings 
on that provision to get full information 
and all the facts we can on that subject. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And before the 
House is required to act? 

Mr. COOPER. That will be before the 
House conferees meet the Senate con- 
ferees in conference. . 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Iam sure that will 
be the course that our committee will 
nursue in the event the amendment as 

dopted by the Senate Finance Commit- 


tee is ratified by the Senate. Otherwise, | 


is out, and there will be nothing to go 
into conference about on this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
cuished gentleman from Kansas {Mr. 
CarLson] 5 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not rise in opposition to this 
amendment that has been added to the 
bill that passed the House last week. I 
did want a few minutes to discuss that 
amendment briefly, because I do not 
think we ought to legislate that way. In 
view of the statement that the chairman 
of the committee has made, that we will 
hold hearings on the amendment, I have 
nothing further to offer, and nothing to 
add. 

I am somewhat concerned here about 
freezing this social security tax at the 
present figure. In view of the statements 
that have been made from time to time 
that we are building up an accrued lia- 
bility that some day must be met by this 
Congress, that will either require in- 
creased pay-roll taxes or a subsidy from 
the Federal Treasurer, I think the time 
has arrived when we should give it con- 
ideration. That was my only point in 
asking for time today,and in view of the 


fact that the chairman has so agreed, I | 


will yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this time, for the purpose of getting 
into the record, a statement to clarify 
what was said in the debate on this bill 
when it was before the House originally. 
At that time you will recall that I of- 
fered an amendment which would have 
provided that the bill would not go into 
effect if the country in which the im- 
ports originated should put into effect 
as to any of the commodities in question, 
an equalization fee or other device to 
raise the price of the commodity to pur- 
chasers in this country. It was stated 
during the course of that debate that the 
reciprocal trade agreement with Canada 
would prevent any action of that kind 
being taken as far as that country was 


concerned. I did not know of any such | 
were these other agreements and I 


provision then. I have made inquiry of 
the Department of State since as to 


whether there was such a provision in | 


any of the reciprocal trade agreements 
with Canada. I have been informed that 
there is no such provision. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 


PHILLIPS] also made inquiry concerning | 


the same matter, and I have here a part 
of a letter which was written to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPs], 
by Mr. Southworth, of the Division of 
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Commercial Policy and Agreement of the 
Department oi State, on this very ques- 
tion. I want to read from that letter at 
this time: 

Canada has lower prices owing to more 
effective price control, so equalization fee 
takes account of that difference and prevents 
Canadian supply from being raided by the 
United States. 

There is no specific provision in the Ca- 
nadian agreement which would prevent 


Canada from establishing equalization fee to 


offset reductions here. 
Under Canadian wartime measures to pro- 
tect war economy of which this is one, there 


can consumer as a result of this bill as far as 
oats and barley are concerned. 
Any action Canada may take is in no way 


| aimed at nullifying our duty removal. It isa 


part of the Canadian wartime economic meas- 


| ures, and was established before our proposed | 


duty removal was ever thought of. 
There exists the wartime escape clause 
under which Canada in wartime may take 


| action which in peacetime might be con- 


trary to agreements. 


But as pointed out above Canada does not | 


need to resort to wartime escape clause in 
this matter since there is no specific provi- 
sion in the Canadian agreement forbidding 
the establishment of equalization fee of its 


increase to offset the duty reduction by the | time. 
| helps the farmer some, although it does 
I simply bring that matter to your at- | 


United States. 


tention to keep the record straight and 
to point out that there will be no benefits 


received by citizens of the United States | 


by reason of the passage of this resolu- 
tion. It will bring no new feed supplies 
into the country and the only result of 
its passage will be to divert the tariff 
duties which formerly went into our 
Treasury to the pockets of Canadian 
producers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield the gentle- 
man 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. 
who raised the point, and I assumed that 
provision was in the Canadian Trade 
Agreement. If I am in error, of course, 
I wish to make amends for it. I had 
understood there was such a provision in 
the Canadian Trade Agreement. I know 
the gentleman would not make this state- 
ment unless he had thoroughly investi- 
gated the subject. Did the gentleman 
ascertain whether there was such a pro- 


| vision in any subsequent agreements? 


Mr.HOPE. Yes. Iam informed that 
there is no such provision in any Cana- 
dian agreement. There is such a pro- 
vision in some agreements with other 


| governments, but not with Canada. 


Mr, REED of New York. I Knew there 
thought I was correct when I stated it 
was in the Canadian agreement. I am 
glad the gentleman has pointed out the 
real situation. 

Mr. HOPE. Iam sure the gentleman 
would not have made the statement 
unless he thoroughly believed that to be 
the case. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 


Iam the one | 
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Mr. PACE. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that the temporary suspen- 
sion of these duties will not be of any 
financial benefit to the American farmer. 
It will automatically raise their price an 
equal amount? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. The benefits which 
accrue will go to the Canadian producers 
and not to American consumers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has again expired 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 


| yield 5 minutes to the gentleman. from 


| Iowa (Mr. Gitcurist}. 
can be no reduction in price to the Ameri- | 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one knows my belief on this question. It 
will do the American purchaser of wheat, 
cats, corn, and grain no particular good. 

For 100 years, the farming communi- 
ties have been voting for tariff schedules. 
Ever since I can remember, I have heard 
that it was right, out in lowa, to protect 
the manufacturers of the East. We did 
it every election. Now the time has come 
when there are some benefits to be de- 
rived by the farmers from a tariff. The 
tariff bill of 1930 helped in many par- 
ticulars, although the tariff rate on wheat 
was passed along in the twenties some- 
But the minute that the tariff 


not make the grain cheaper, as pointed 
out by the gentleman from Kansas, that 
minute the Republicans, the apostles of 
protective tariff, desert the farmers. Itis 
not right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that this is a very unsatisfactory 
way to legislate. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a simple resolution 
providing for feed for livestock and poul- 
try to be brought in for a period of $0 
days, without the payment of a tariff 
duty. When the resolution providing for 
that one simple thing goes to another 
body, then an amendment that has no 
relation to the tariff law, not in any way 
connected with it, but an amendment to 
the Social Security Act, is placed on this 
tariff bill and it comes back here. They 
are two entirely different subjects. 

Now, we meet that situation from time 
to time, and I think it is a very unsatis- 
factory way to legislate. I voted for this 
House Joint Resolution No. 171 to permit 
this feed for livestock and poultry to be 
brought in for a period of 90 days to help 
our people who, we are told, are in great 
need of this feed. Now, we have another 
matter, an entirely different subject, 
added by way of an amendment in the 
other body. 

Now with respect to this amendment 
freezing the social-security tax, let us 
bear in mind that the matter was not 
even considered by the Ways and Means 
Committee. No hearings were held, and 
yet it involves one of the most important 
questions connected with the social-se- 
curity program. Under title II of the 
Social Security Act the people of this 
country who are now in the working 
period of their lives are building up cer- 
tain rights to which they are entitled as 
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matter of Jaw when they reach the age 
of retirement. Unless you build up a 
fund sufficient to provide for the pay- 
ment of those benefits when they reach 
retirement age, then one of two things 
will have to happen. They will be dis- 
appointed, and, in all practical effect, 
their own Government will not deal 
squarely with them, because they have 
been promised under the law all these 
years that those benefits would be avail- 


able for them when they reached retire- 


ment age, or, on the other hand, if the 
retirement fund is not sufficient, the Fed- 
eral Government will have to appropriate 
money out of the general fund and pay 
a subsidy. 

These people, now in the working pe- 
riod of their lives, are paying in their 
taxes. They are paying the 1 percent. 
They appeared before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, representatives of the 
workers, and asked that the increase to 
2 percent be allowed to take place on 
the ist of January, as the law now pro- 
vides. The opposition to that came from 
the employers. The employers get a 
credit on their income tax for the taxes 
paid for social security. The workers, 
the people who would be entitled to these 
benefits, are asking that the increase go 
into effect, that this fund be made safe 
and kept safe from an actuarial stand- 
point. The employers are the ones who 
are asking that this be frozen. 

Mr.COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.COOPER. Just let me proceed for 
one moment, if I may, please. 

This is a matter of such great impor- 
tance that we ought to have sufficient 
time to go into it carefully and be certain 
from an actuarial standpoint that the 
funds are kept sufficient and adequate, 
that sufficient money will be there so 
people reaching retirement age may re- 
ceive the benefits this law has provided 
for them. 

I yield with pleasure to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wanted to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee if this action be taken affirma- 
tively today if it would irrevocably 
amend the 2 percent requirement. 
Could it not be taken up again at some 
later time? . 

Mr. CCOPER. As the situation stands 
now this Senate amendment provides 
that the tax for 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 
1943, and the first two calendar months 
of 1944 shall be 1 percent. That is what 
it is now. 

Mr. COMPTON. And no harm is done 
by passing this resolution today. 

Mr. COOPER. We are passing it be- 
fore we know whether it is right; we 
are passing it before we know whether 
it is actuarially sound for our social se- 
curity program. 

Mr. COMPTON. No harm could be 
done after 2 months; is not that true? 

Mr. COOPER. That may be. The 
gentleman does not know, nor doI know; 
and I served on every subcommittee that 
has worked on this thing. I have lived 
with it for years. 
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It is something we | 


ought to go into carefully and be certain | 


that we are safe, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Resp]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it was not my intention to take the 
floor, but some things have been said in 
regard to feed that I should like to dis- 
cuss. 

In the first place, remember that in 
the Northeast where we have thousands 
of fine dairy cattle and thousands of 
poultry farms, the entire strength, the 
sovereign power, of the State of New 
York and of the New England States has 
been exerted in an effort to get feed 
to keep these dairy herds from starving 
and to keep the poultry from being di- 
minished so that we can produce food 
to help win this war.~ The feed was not 
available in this country. We tried the 
West, the Northwest, and everywhere. 

It is not a question of whether the 
Canadians are going to get something 
more than we planned; that is not the 
question. The farmers in New York 
State and in New England, looking to the 
support of the people in the cities, the 
milk supply, the butter supply, and our 
soldiers, and the people abroad we are 
trying to support under lend-lease, are 
willing to pay, no matter where they 
get the feed, in order to save this coun- 
try from the devastating results of a 
shortage of feed for poultry and for 
That is the answer to that. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, | 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. No; I have 
only 5 minutes. 

In regard to social security, I do not 
approve this method of legislation, but 
the fact remains we face a condition here, 
not a theory. Something ought to. be 
done because we know that in a tax bill 
now, as has been pointed out, these taxes 
have been frozen at 1 percent for a year. 
That bill is coming back here. In the 
meantime something ought to be done to 
avoid the confusion of millions of blanks 
being prepared and sent out, these pay- 
roll taxes being collected that might have 
to be refunded. So something has to be 
done in the way of freezing these taxes 
at this time. 

As to the question of protecting the 
reserve fund, Mr. Speaker, anybody with 
the mind of a 4-year-old knows that 
those funds are being spent all the time 
and the more that are collected the 
more will be spent. The result will be 
a paper instead of a reserve fund, a huge 
reserve fund on paper on which the 
people will have to pay taxes in order 
to make that paper good. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. As a matter of fact, 


these reserves now amount to five times. 


as much as any actuary, auditor, or 
accountant ever thought would be neces- 
sary; and they always figure that five 
times was the limit. They have reached 
that limit now. 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; this 
reserve fund has been collected but, of 
course, the money has been spent. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I understood the 
gentleman from Ohio correctly, the adop- 
tion of the Senate amendment will re- 
sult in making the rate 1 percent for 
January and February irrespective of 
what happens to the tax bill when it 
comes back to this body. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is true. 
We can modify the tax bill after we have 
had a hearing, but all of this simply ad- 
vances the time just 2 months. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, that statement is 
correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; because some 
people will wonder if they will have to 
go back to January 1 and pay 1 or 2 per- 
cent when the new tax bill is passed. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if this provision becomes 
law it will mean that the present 1 per- 
cent from employers and 1 percent from 
employees will continue for the first 2 
calendar months, that is, January and 
February 1944. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to read section 4 (a) of 
the act-entitled “An act to extend the life 
and increase the credit resources of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and for 
other purposes.” 

By inserting after the words “so as to sup- 
port” a comma and the following— 


I want every Member of Congress who 
is interested in having his Government 
live up to its obligations to the people of 
this country to note this language: 
“during the continuance of the present war 
and until the expiration of the two-year 
period beginning with the first day of January 
immediately following the date upon which 
the President by proclamation or the Congress 
by a concurrent resolution declares that hos- 
tilities in the present war have terminated.” 

No. 2: By striking out “85 percent” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “90 percent.” 

No.3: By inserting after the word “tobacco” 
@ comma, and the word “peanuts.” 

(B) The amendments made by this section 
shall, irrespective of whether or not there is 
any further public pronouncement under 
subsection (4a) be applicable with respect to 
any commodity to which a public announcé- 
ment has heretofore been made under this 
subsection. 


Mr. Speaker, I read that in the Recorp 
for this purpose: Request was made on 
a nonbasic commodity on which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had the authority, 
and on which, in my judgment, he used 
the right procedure, made definite prom- 
ises to the people of this country as far 
as hogs are concerned—and I will stick 
to that one animal. Mr. Wickard, as 
you know, went out and put a floor under 
hogs that was between 110 and 115 per- 
cent of parity the day he put the floor 
there. He did it to increase the pork 
products in this country. 

Whether these farmers should have 
raised so many hogs is beside the ques- 
tion so far as what I am trying to poini. 
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out is concerned. The fact is they did 
so. I do not like to have to stand here 
ind admit that the hog producer has not 
had the protection the law provides. It 
clearly shows that some agency does not 
take its promises too seriously. These 
same hogs, however, are selling at 66 per- 
cent of parity on the farms of the coun- 
try right today. That applies to certain 
classes of the hogs, and I will explain 
why that is so. The support price set 
by the Secretary of Agriculture applied 
to hogs weighing between 240 and 270 
pounds and changed to 200 to 270 pounds. 
At the present time hogs below 200 
pounds are selling as low as 8 cents on 
some of the markets. While the support 
trice applies to the 200-270-pound hogs, 
the parity price applies to the farm price 
and is not based on the weight of the 
animal. The situation gives the packer 
what is known as a buyer’s market. 
Since 100-pound hogs are selling for only 
8 cents in the market, this pork from 
these lightweight hogs should show an 
ample margin when the meat is sold on 
O. P. A. ceiling prices based on $13.75 
per hundredweight. This same situa- 
tion exists for the hogs weighing over 
270 pounds as well as it applies to the 
ones marketed below 200 pounds each. 
This reflects a price of about two-thirds 
of parity to the growers of the hogs. Is 
there any reason in the world why our 
Government should not live up to the 
obligations and promises it has made to 
our own people? Yes; even though it is 
necessary for us to change our opinions 
on the tariff or anything else that is 
necessary to do that is in keeping with 
fairness and justice to help them do it. 

I do not think anyone has a very good 
case against lifting these duties for 90 
days. 

As to the advantage to Canada, re- 
member that Canada is only one country 
from which this feed can be imported. 

I noted the import figures as were given 
over the radio the other night although 
I did not suppose it was permissible to 
give figures as to imports and exports 
at this time; but if you did hear that 
you know that there is plenty of op- 
portunity to get the needed feed in con- 
nection with the poultry industry, and 
the egg end of the poultry industry, also 
in connection with feed for the dairy in- 
dustry from other places than Canada. 

I want to make one statement at this 
time. I want to keep within the rules 
of the House, Mr. Speaker, and I will not 
say where I heard it, but there is just 
one little insinuation I want to answer 
here as far as I am concerned. No one 
ever asked me to introduce this resolu- 
tion, no group or individual. I did it 
on my own responsibility. Whether it is 
right or wrong, I am willing to answer 
for the outcome. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional min- 
ute, 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I wanted to raise 
this point: If this Senate amendment is 





adopted on this resolution and the 2 
percent is remitted to 1 percent, and the 
tax bill eventually contains the 2 per- 
cent, we are bound not to have any 
retroactive provision in there. That 
should take care of the months of Jan- 
uary and February and that will be lost. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust that the Senate amendment will be 
adopted. Time is a very important ele- 
ment in this matter. Doubtless the Sen- 
ate had hearings and received informa- 
tion with respect to the merits of this 
amendment. This is evidenced by the 
statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] 
that the employers are the ones urging 
a postponement of the increase to 2 per- 
cent; that the employees themselves are 
against postponement; that they want 
the 2-percent rate to go into effect. So 
evidently hearings were held and full in- 
formation obtained by the Committee on 
Finance. 

I do not believe the Senate can be 
charged with undue delay in their con- 
sideration of the tax bill the House sent 
to them recently; I do not think they 
have been unusually long in considering 
that bill, bearing in mind the controver- 
sial nature of its subject matter. 

The greatest possible loss cannot ‘be 
more than 2 months on this 1-percent 
employer-employee contribution. I am 
just as anxious as anybody to keep this 
fund sound and to protect the benefi- 
ciaries under the Social Security Act, but 
the people of the United States are not 
so anxious to pay these taxes unless they 
are necessary. 

Unless the Senate is convinced that 
this fund is adequate and interest of the 
employees will not be jeopardized, of 
course we will not be bothered with it. 
But why take the risk when I under- 
stand that the vote of the Senate Finance 
Committee was overwhelming? They 
are just as anxious to protect the em- 
ployers and this fund as we are. Weare 
not going to take what they say about 
it. After it comes over here, we will go 
into it. We will get full information and 
if the action of the conferees should not 
be satisfactory to the House, when the 
conference report is brought in, the 
House will have the opportunity to ex- 
press its opposition. 

I think it would be most unfortunate 
now, inasmuch as we cannot pass on this 
tax bill for perhaps 30 days, to have 
the tax go into effect, and then by action 
of the Congress freeze the tax from Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. There would be confusion, 
and I do not think we can afford to be 
responsible for that. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope this amendment | 


will be agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. ; 

Mr. REED of New York. There is only 
one question involved here? 

The SPEAKER. That is all, whether 
or not the House will concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 


Mr. Speaker, 


Speaker, I 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOZNTMENT AS REGENTS OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 20, section 43, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
the following Members of the House; 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Mr. Cox, and 
Mr. STEaRNs of New Hampshire. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include therein a letter to the 
Boston Club regarding the price of milk 
and the shortage of milk in New Eng- 
land. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] May ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp twice, to include in one an 
editorial and in the other a speech by 
Dr. Frank Prescott. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

eorgia [Mr. RAMSPEcCK]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pace). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harness] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS INVENTORIES 
OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS OWNED BY 
THE UNITED STATES AND GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED PLANTS AND FACTORIES 
IN THE INTEREST OF THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a measure, 
H. R. 3856, which I hope will receive the 
most careful thought and attention of 
every Member of this House, for I believe 
that in it will be found at least the out- 
line for the solution of some of the most 
critical problems of our national demo- 
bilization and return to peaceful pur- 
suits. 

This measure suggests in a general way 
the mechanics to be applied in the dis- 
position of the tremendous quantities of 
materials and supplies of every conceiv- 
able sort which our Federal procurement 
agencies will inevitably find on hand 
when this war ends. It deals, also, with 
the closely related problem of the tre- 
mendous additional industrial production 
facilities which the Federal Government 
has created to meet special and particular 
military requirements; and which we 
must retire on a stand-by basis, convert 
to peace-time uses, or destroy at the end 
of the war. 

Let me repeat with all possible em- 
phasis what is being said again and again 
every day: That upon the solution of this 
and the numerous related problems of 
post-war demobilization depend the very 
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existence of American business and in- 
dustry, and the peace-time jobs of mil- 
lions of Americans in practically every 
community in the Nation. If we fail to 
plan intelligently now against such a 
possibility, we are inviting the risk that 
the flood of surplus materials and sup- 
plies of every conceivable kind will be 
dumped into our domestic markets at 
the end of hostilities. 

And make no mistake about it, the 
flood can be so great that it would simply 
engulf and destroy these markets right 
at a time when our industries are strug- 
gling with the problems of winding up 
production for war and getting back into 
normal peacetime production. The 
danger is by no means confined to the 
factories and mines, and their millions 
of employees who might be injured. It 
extends into every commercial field as a 
threat to every business enterprise in 
the channels of distribution which carry 
goods and services from the source of 
production to the consumer. This prob- 
jem literally hangs over your neighbor- 
hood merchants, the corner drug and 
grocery stores, just as surely as it threat- 
ens our industrial system; and it may en- 
danger the jobs of every man and woman 
employed in trade and commerce. 

Like practically every foresighted per- 
son both in and out of the Government, 
I have been giving this over-all problem 
of post-war conversion a great deal of 
thought in recent months. And like 
every other person who has studied the 
problem, I am quick to admit at the out- 
set that I do not have any complete and 
simple solution. Gearing America up 
for this war was a terrific problem; but 
I want to say to you here that taking 
America out of this war and back to 
normal, everyday living is even a greater 
problem which will require infinitely 
more skill, planning, and foresight. I 
urge you to believe that it is not a minute 
too early to attack that staggering prob- 
lem now. 

Do you realize, for instance, that our 
war procurement agencies have already 
canceled war-production contracts to- 
taling upward of $8,000,000,000? That, 
of course, is a relatively small figure in 
comparison with the total volume of war 
contracts, and the total production job 
still remaining to be done before the war 
is won; but it is sufficient to remind us 
that in certain important fields we have 
whipped the war-production problems 
and are actually running ahead of the 
requirements, which just a few short 
months ago seemed unimaginably large. 

Well, do you realize, also, that our 
fighting services—even now as they are 
fighting to keep up production in many 
important lines, are actually beginning 
to find themselves loaded up with sur- 
pluses of many things which they are 
trying to dispose of on the open mar- 
ket? Just mull that thought over in 
your mind for a minuie. If you think it 
is too early to attack the problem of 
surpluses, just ask the services for a list- 
ing of announcements of sales of sup- 
plies and equipment which have already 
been offered for sale in civilian markets. 
Examine the elaborate catalog of sup- 
plies recently offered for sale through 
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the Memphis depot of the Air Forces, 
That catalog, incidentally, deserves com- 
mendation as a fine piece of sales litera- 
ture, but it should interest us primarily 
as proof that the problem of surplus war 
materials is already with us. 

This leads me to a number of inter- 
esting and, I believe, important observa- 
tions. To begin with, I have mentioned 
the fact that the services, particularly 
the Army are already disposing of con- 
siderable quantities of supplies and ma- 
terial. Needless to say this fact is already 
causing considerable concern among ci- 
villian producers and marketers. Of 
course, the total volume of materials now 
being offered for sale can be and doubt- 
less will be promptly absorbed by a ci- 
vilian America which is starved for prac- 
tically every kind of usable commodity. 
The fact remains, however, that it is bit- 
ter medicine to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to see the Federal Government 
operating in markets from which they 
have for many months been precluded. 
You can understand, therefore, why 
American businessmen are worrying 
about this problem and wondering if 
Congress will have the foresight to pro- 
tect them from some wholesale dumping 
of surpluses. Secondly, I have already 
in my study of this problem detected very 
little, if any, real cooperation among the 
various Federal agencies involved in this 
problem. 

As you probably know the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department is 
now charged by Executive order with re- 
sponsibility of disposing of all Federal 
surplus materials. There is clear evi- 
dence, however, that certain other Fed- 
eral agencies are violating or evading this 
Executive order. That leads to the ap- 
pearance that there is actually selling 
competition between Federal agencies. 

The Procurement Division has done a 
great deal of work in planning on this 
problem, and I understand that it has 
actually formulated quite comprehensive 
plans to handle supplies and materials 
in a way to ease our reconversion pro- 
gram. For the time being and so long 
as the volume of disposable surpluses 
remains relatively small, I assume that 
the Procurement Division might satis- 
factorily administer sales with its exist- 
ing organization. It should be perfectly 
apparent, however, that the volume of 
disposable surpluses may be so tremen- 
dous at the end of hostilities that only a 
special agency operating under specific 
authorization by Congress and working 
along clear-cut lines of policy will be 
adeauate to handle the tremendous job 
satisfactorily, which brings me to the 
further observations that there is, so 
far, no clear-cut policy regarding the 
disposition of these vast surpluses. That 
is true despite the fact that at least a 
dozen Federal agencies and congressional 
committees, as well as numerous private 
organizations, such as the Commiitee-.on 
Economic Development, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and many 
labor unions, have done intensive work 
on the problem. I am sure that all of 
these different agencies and organiza- 
tions have excellent ideas to contribute 
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toward the solution of the problem 
What we need to do immediately, there. 
fore, is to coordinate the thinking on 
this problem and to shape it up into a 
real and effective problem. 

Many times and in many places during 
my studies to date, I have encountered a 
marked reluctance to move on from 
academic thinking to the establishment 
of a concrete program. Somehow the 
idea seems to prevail that if we talk too 
specifically about the problems of getting 
back to peace, while we are still fighting 
the war, the American people will get the 
false notion that the end of the war is 
in sight. I understand that this fear of 
overoptimism is actually blanketing 
some of the official work that is being 
done on the problem here in Washing- 
ton right now. Frankly, I think such 
fear is totally unfounded. It takes for 
granted that the average American is a 
mentally low sort of individual who wil] 
lose track of today’s job if someone men- 
tions a plan for tomorrow. 

Frequently to date, I have found in 
my inquiries among the procurement 
agencies a marked tendency to avoid 
specific questions about our actual ma- 
terial inventories. That, of course, is 
entirely understandable, for certainly 
no procurement officer can be expected 
to guess just how or when the war will 
end, or just what kind of an inventory 
we will find ourselves with when the war 
is over. 

I think that much of the reluctance to 
discuss this problem in specific terms 
arises also from the fact that our pro- 
curement agencies will show up time and 
again with simply overwhelming sur- 
pluses of supplies and materials. The 
procurement agencies seem to assume in 
advance that the people will not accept 
reasonable explanations. Any sensible 
person knows, however, that our re- 
sponsible military leaders must plan to 
share the maximum requirements to 
meet any conceivable condition which 
the war might develop. It would not 
merely be imprudent, it would be dis- 
astrous, if these leaders undertook to 
wage the war on a pinchpenny basis. 

We can very well, as a Nation, be 
grateful, therefore, if the war proves 
less costly than we thought it might, and 
if we consequently are left with large 
quantities of materials unconsumed. 
I have approached this problem from 
several angles, wondering if it might be 
possible to arrive at some reasonably 
accurate estimate of the total size of 
our surplus stocks at the end of the war. 
I frankly doubt that there is any way 
to arrive at any reasonably accurate esti- 
mate, but in any event we know that the 
volume will necessarily be tremendous. 

Mr. ELSTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana, 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON of Ohio, The gentleman 
from Indiana is to be commended for 
introducing what I believe will be recog- 
nized as one of the most constructive 
pieces of legislation on one of the most 
important problems before the country 
today. This problem will become in- 
creasingly serious with the termination 
of the war. The gentleman has stated 4 


I yield to 
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number of reasons why his bill should 
receive the support of Congress, and they 
are all sound. It occurs to me that this 
proposed legislation should particularly 
be considered as a national-defense 
measure, in that it would require the 
conservation of strategic materials. It 
would require the preservation of prop- 
ertv which this Nation has found to be 
vital in the prosecution of the war. Iam 
sure the gentleman recalls that the 
Military Affairs Committee, of which he 
is a member, a far back as 1940 reported 
out a bill which later became a law, 
authorizing the purchase of strategic 
materials. Most of the materials that 
could have been purchased under that 
act were not acquired by the time war 
came upon us. As a matter of fact, al- 
though we authorized the spending of 
$160,000,000 for such strategic materials 
as rubber, tin, and manganese, only 
$10,000,000 was appropriated by the time 
war began, and less than that sum had 
actually been expended. The President, 
you will recall, indicated that no more 
than ten million was necessary. Pearl 
Harbor showed how erroneous that was, 
and the months that followed proved the 
necessity of maintaining in this country 
at all times a sufficient stock pile of 
strategic materials to meet any emer- 
If vital war materials are now 
to be disposed of without some thought 
being given to future emergencies, we 
might again find ourselves in the same 
unfortunate position we occupied when 
war was declared. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. My bill 
considers that very thing. It serves a 
twofold purpose. First, it provides for 
an orderly, regular disposition of the 
surplus inventories, and it serves the 
national defense in holding many of 
these strategic materials in the war- 
producing plant as stand-bys for a period 
of years, which I propose to discuss a 
littie later on. 

Statistics, therefore, should be unnec- 
essary except for the very few people 
who cannot believe that this problem will 
be one of the biggest we ever faced as a 
nation. For them, we might use the 
estimate frequently suggested, that the 
problem will be 10 times as big as that 
one which followed World War No. 1 in 
dollar volume of surplus materials that 
would perhaps give us upward of 
$6,000,000,000 worth of disposable sur- 
pluses. Closely related to this problem, 
of course, is that of the disposition of 
Government-owned or sponsored indus- 
trial plants designed and built specif- 
ically for war production. It will help 
somewhat to comprehend the immensity 
of the over-all problem, if we are re- 
minded that the Government actually 
Owns some 2,500 such plants with an 
over-all investment of nearly $16,000,- 
000,000. To the people who cannot com- 
prehend the immensity of the problem, 
we should also point out that we have 
Such special agencies as the Metals 
Reserve Company and the Rubber Re- 

rve Company functioning under the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


gency. 


Which in its various activities has become 
far the largest business organization 
in the world. 


hy 


If these people have not 





already seen the plain implication, it 
should be pointed out with all possible 
emphasis that we have a number of 
hopelessly interrelated factors of Fed- 
eral industrial operation, influence, and 
control, which in the hands of an ad- 
ministration inclined toward state so- 
cialism, could kill, overnight, the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise. I repeat, 
therefore, that it is not a minute too 
early to draft specific legislation to cover 
this over-all problem and to deal in all 
possible detail with all phases of it. 

This measure which I am today pro- 
posing is one of several important steps 
we must undertake at once. 

I know that individual Members and 
committees in both Houses have been 
working on this problem, This proposal 
at first glance, therefore, may seem to be 
a mere duplication of work already done 
or now in progress. I urge, however, that 
this proposal be given immediate con- 
sideration, because it deals with an im- 
mediate and specific problem. I believe 
also that it will, at least, be a beginning 
toward the coordination which is so im- 
peratively necessary. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include at this point in my remarks a 
copy of that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


H. R. 3856 


A bill to provide for the disposition of surplus 
inventories of strategic materials owned by 
the United States and Government-owned 
plants and factories. 


Be it enacted, etc. That as used in this act 
the term— 

(a) “Agency” means any executive de- 
partment, independent commission, board, 
bureau, office, agency, or other establishment 
of the Government, including any inde- 
pendent regulatory commission or board and 
any corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States, but does not include the 
legislative branch of the Government, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, or the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia. 

(b) “Strategic materials” means such stor- 
able materials and equipment as may be 
specified by the National Reconversion Board, 
including, but not limited to, the following: 
steel, copper, rcye, alcohol, aviation gasoline, 
sugar, chrome, manganese, magnesium, 
tungsten, vanadium, antimony, wool, drugs, 
mercury, diamonds, silk, aluminum, rubber, 
shellac, zinc, tin, lead, radio and electrical 
equipment, turbines, motor vehicles, and air- 
craft. 


Is there 


NATIONAL RECONVERSION BOARD 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created the 
National Reconversion Board (referred to 
in this act as the “Board’’), which shall con- 
sist of eight members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, as follows: (1) one rep- 
resentative from each of the following de- 
partments: the Department of War, the De- 
partment of the Navy, and the Department 
of the Treasury; (2) one representative from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
and (3) four representatives from industry. 
A vacancy in the membership of the Board 
shall be filled in the same manner as an orig- 
inal appointment. A majority of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum. The Board shall 
select a chairman from among its members. 
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DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS INVENTORIES OF 
STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Sec. 3. No agency shall sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of any inventory of strategic materials 
owned by the United States or any agency, 
except to another agency, unless with the 
consent or at the direction of the Board. 

Src. 4. In determining the advisability of 
the sale or disposition of such strategic mg- 
terials, the Board shall be guided by the 
following principles: 

(a) No sale or disposition of any strategic 
materials shall be made to any purchaser for 
use, sale, or other disposition, within the 
United States at any time during the period 
beginning with the date of enactment of this 
act and ending 3 years from the date of ter- 
mination of hostilities in the present war, as 
proclaimed by the President, unless there is a 
shortage of such materials for industrial de- 
mands or unless such materials would other- 
wise be subject to spoilage. 

(b) No sale or disposition in excess of 10 
percent of the total Government-owned 
stocks of strategic materials on the date of 
the termination of hostilities in the present 
war, as proclaimed by the President, shall be 
made to any purchasers for use, sale, or other 
disposition, within the United States curing 
any one year after the end of the period pre- 
scribed in subsection (a), unless there is a 
shortage of such materials for industrial de- 
mands or unless such materials would other- 
wise be subject to spoilage. 

(c) All sales and dispositions of strategic 
materials shall be at the current market 
price and shall, so far as practicable, be equi- 
tably distributed among the applicants desir- 
ing to purchase such materials. 

(d) No sale or disposition of strategic ma- 
terials shall be made to any foreign purchaser 
if after suitable investigation there are rea- 
sonable grounds for belief that any of such 
materials would be reshipped into the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall take appropriate 
action to accumulate complete data as to the 
amount of inventories of strategic materials 
which are owned by the United States and by 
all agencies. 

Sec. 6. The Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department is authorized, with the 
consent or at the direction of the Board, to 
purchase surplus stocks of strategic materials 
in the hands of manufacturers. The sale or 
disposition of strategic materials by the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment shall be subject to the consent or direc- 
tion of the Board. 


DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS AND 
FACTORIES 


Sec. 7. Except in compliance with an agree- 
ment or option which is now in force, no 
agency shall sell or dispose cf any plant or 
factory owned by the United States or any 
agency unless with the consent or at the 
direction of the Board. 

Sec. 8. In determining the advisability of 
the sale cr disposition of any such plants or 
factories the Board shall be guided by the 
following principles: 

(a) Such plants or factories shall be held 
as stand-by facilities for a period of at least 
5 years after the termination of hostilities 
in the present war, as proclaimed by the 
President, unless there is a shortage of pro- 
duction in the products for which such plants 
or factories are designed, or unless the oper- 
ation of such facilities would result in a 
lessening of the dependence of the United 
States upon outside sources for critical ma- 
terials. If offered for sale, the company 
which supervised the construction and oper- 
ation of any such plant or factory during 
the present war shall have the first right to 
purchase the facilities, at the highest bona 
fide offer, at any time within 60 days after 
such offer or offers are submitted. 

(b) After 5 years from the termination of 
hostilities in the present war, as proclaimed 
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by ‘the President, such plants and factories 
will continue to be held as stand-by facili- 
ties if the Board considers such action to be 
in the national interest. Otherwise, they 
shall be offered for sale, or, if such sale would 
in the opinion of the Board result in surplus 
productive capacity which would disrupt the 
national economy, they shall be completely 
jismantled and sold for scrap. If offered 
for sale, the company which supervised the 
construction and operation of any such plant 
or factory during the present war shall have 
the first right to purchase the facilities, at 
the highest bona fide offer, at any time with- 
in 60 days after such offer or offers are sub- 
mitted. 

(c) In order to preserve American indus- 
try the Board shall not consent to or direct 
the sale or other disposition of the facilities 
of any such plant or factory for shipment to 
any foreign country except with the consent 
oi Congress. 

Sec. 9. No agency shall, after the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as 
prociaimed by the President, operate any 
such plant or factory in the production of 
materials not intended for use by the armed 
forces of the United States except with the 
consent of Congress. 

Sec. 10. The Board shall take appropriate 
action to accumulate complete data on all 
plants or factories which are owned by the 
United States and all agencies. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous censent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD and include therein a statement 
recently made by Hon. Frank Hancock, 
Administrator of the Farm Security 
Administration, before the special House 
committee which is now investigating the 
activities of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

The SPEAKER 
objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein a speech recently made 
by William J. Neal, Deputy Administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, in Sheffield, Ala. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
my colleague the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. WickersHAM] I ask unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to 
extend his own remarks in the RrEcorp. 


pro tempore. Is there 


Is there 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Marcantonio] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE PILL 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent that I may in- 
clude in my speech a statement with re- 
gard to soldiers’ voting and a list of 
regulations as to soldiers’ voting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
whether or not 9,000,000 American sol- 
diers shall have and shall be permitted 
to effectively exercise the right to vote 
in the most crucial elections in the his- 





tory of our Nation since 1864 is the most 
important issue before the Congress of 
the United States. The determination 
of this issue is just as important as was 
our declaration of war against the Axis 
Powers. It involves the very democracy 
of our Nation. It involves the demo- 
cratic rights of our people. It involves 
the dignity and integrity of the Repub- 
lic. To deny the effective democratic 
right of the ballot to those who are fight- 
ing and dying for the establishment of a 
democratic world subverts the demo- 
cratic character of this democratic war. 

Despite the vital nature of this issue 
Congress is about to recess for the bal- 
ance of the year without having made 
provisions which will guarantee this 
sacred right to America’s fighting forces. 
The fact that such legislative action does 
not even appear on the horizon of early 
1944 is tragic. It is a travesty on the 
workings of the legislative process. This 
miserable failure has aroused the indig- 
nation of the American people. It has 
caused wonder and pain to every Ameri- 
can soldier and chagrin and disgust to 
his relatives and friends at home. 

Mr. Speaker, no matter how much 
puny men may conspire and contrive to 
evade this issue, it must and will be 
rightly resolved, for no power, clique, or 
cabal will withstand the ever-mighty, 
righteous will of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. Those of 
us who have an abiding faith in the 
American people are, therefore, confident 
that this Congress will be compelled to 
provide national, effective, and simple 
machinery which will enable the Ameri- 
can soldier to vote and to have his vote 
counted. 

Because of the deplorable stage which 
this issue has reached in Congress, 
straight and forthright talk is required. 
Because of the importance of the issue 
the time has come when each and every 
one of us must talk and state his or her 
stand. It is not my purpose to make a 
partisan speech. As the House knows, I 
am a member of neither of the two ma- 
jor parties. I am simply performing 
what I deem to be an inescapable duty; 
that is, to define the issue and place the 
responsibility wherever it belongs. 

Let me get down to specifics. The 
confusion created by the opponents of 
a national soldier voting apparatus 


makes it necessary to define and restate~ 


the issue. It is the contention of the 
opponents of a national, simple, and 
effective plan to provide for the soldier 
vote that their alternative proposal will 
guarantee the rights of members of the 
armed forces to cast their ballots and 
have their ballots counted. 

I challenge that contention. 

Their alternative is the _ so-called 
States’-rights bill, which would leave re- 
sponsibility for providing soldier voting 
up to the 48 States. This alternative was. 
adopted in the other body, where it was 
known as the Eastland-McClellan-Mc- 
Kellar substitute, and similar legislation 
pending in the House is known as the 
Rankin bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rankin bill is no al- 
ternative at all. It is not even qa sub- 
stitute, It is the surest and most ruth- 
less machinery for disenfranchisement of 
America’s armed forces. It is the sub- 
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terfuge by which those who do not want 
the soldiers to vote in the elections in 
1944 render lip service to the right of 
soldiers to vote. It is an escane for those 
who are against giving the right to vote 
to the American soldiers. 

The Rankin bill will be used by the 
flannel-mouths to lure the American 
people into believing that the enemies of 
the soldier ballot are its friends. The 
Rankin bill is a denial of the Bill of Rights 
to the armed forces of the United States, 
The Rankin bill will make certain that 
the vote of the American soldier will be 
of no consequence in 1944. The charges 
I have made are supported by the facts. 

et us look at the concrete experiences of 
the elections of 1942. In the elections of 
1942 soldier voting was left to the States, 
as the Rankin bill would do. Public Law 
712, the Ramsay Act, under which soldier 
voting took place in 1942 elections, was 
well-meaning. It provided for the waiv- 
ing of poll tax and registration require- 
ments. However, it left again, for all 
practical purposes as the Rankin bil] 
would do, the management and regula- 
tion of soldier voting to the States. Just 
how did this work? The record shows 
that although our armed forces num- 
bered more than 5,000,000, a vast major- 
ity of them still in camps and training 
stations in continental United States, the 
plain fact is that only 28,051 effective 
ballots were cast by members of the 
armed forces in those elections, In fact 
only 136,686 applications were made by 
members of the armed forces for war 
ballots. Only 28,000 effective soldiers’ 
ballots were cast in an election in which 
29,000,000 participated. And this took 
place under the States’-rights system, a 
system which would be made worse by the 
Rankin bill, for the Rankin bill would 
Supersede Public Law 712 and thereby 
eliminate its wise provisions that void 
registration and poll-tax requirements as 
prerequisites for soldier voting, 

Let us look further into the experience 
of 1242. There were 64 soldier votes 
counted in Arizona. In Connecticut there 
were 378. In West Virginia there were 
290. In Michigan there were 643. In 
South Carolina there were 87. In Ken- 
tucky there were 326. And in the State 
of Mississippi—Mr. Ranxtn’s own State— 
the grand sum of 89 ballots were con- 
sidered valid and counted out of th 
enormous sum of 411 applications fo! 
ballots from soldiers. This is what hap- 
pened under a law which although it had 
set-aside registration and poll tax re- 
quirements, left the direction of the sol- 
diers voting up to the States. With the 
registration requirements waived under 
a system typical of State absentee ballot- 
ing a soldier had to write for a ballot, the 
ballot had to be mailed to him by the 
Secretary of State and then the soldier 
had to mail the ballot back. When we 
consider the war conditions under which 
this mailing had to take piace, such as 
changes in troop locations, consequent 
changes of address, ensuing difficulties in 
communications, we can readily see how 
well nigh impossible it was for a soldic1 
to effectively register his vote. It has 
been stated that the estimated time for 
a serviceman in Australia to have effec- 
tively balloted would have taken between 
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4 and 5 months—page 2 of report ac- 
companying S. 1285. 

Again I say this is what took place 

under State systems of soldier balloting 
ursuant to the Ramsay Act, Public Law 
1°. a State control system which did 
ay with registration and poll tax re- 
rements. Let us see what would hap- 
) under the Rankin bill, also a State 
yntrol system which does not remove 
jl] tax and registration requirements 
prerequisites for soldier voting. 
This bill would place the responsibility 
on the States to provide for soldier voting. 
Just what do the States now provide for 
soldier voting? Eight States provide for 
payment of a poll tax—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
cinia—which will mean in sOme cases a 
poll tax payment of $1 to $2 to be taken 
from the already over-burdened $50 per 
month soldiers’ pay and will also mean 
from point of time—from two to four 
additional carriages of mail. The soldier 
in every instance would have to meet 
certain poll tax pay date lines, which are 
hardly known to the great number of 
soldiers from these poll-tax States. Let 
us examine further what the States pro- 
vide for soldiers voting. For instance, 
Texas specifically provides that no mem- 
per of the armed forces shall be permitted 
to vote, pursuant to its absentee voting 
laws. Kentucky and New Mexico have 
no absentee voting laws. Kentucky 
would require a constitutional amend- 
ment to set up an absentee voting law. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent heretofore granted to me I insert 
at this point a statement showing the 
legal requirements of States which will 
preclude soldier voting in 1944 by the 
States’-rights method; and a table de- 
scribing soldier voting under existing 
Federal and States law: 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS OF STATES WHICH WILL 
PRECLUDE SOLDIER VOTING IN 1944 By STATES 
METHOD 

(Study prepared by Legislative Reference 
Service, State Law Index, Soldier Voting— 
Federal and State Laws, Samuel H. Still, 
October 27, 1943) 

1. Registration: 

Thirty-nine States require registration 
of soldiers, 

b. Exceptions - are: Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Kansas (registration is required in 
certain parts of the State), Minnesota (same 
as Kansas), Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas. 

c. Thirty-four States have permanent reg- 
istration; however, men and women in 
armed forces just reaching 21 will not have 
registered, and the age groups from 21-30 
are the lowest percentage of voters in the 
United States. Failure to vote in California, 
Connecticut, and Montana does not carry 
continvance of registration on notice of 
ervice in armed forces. Registration is not 
permanent in Louisiana . (re-registration 
every 4 years unless service in armed forces 

known), Missouri, Nebraska (not perma- 
nent in certain localities), New York (exe- 
cution of war voter’s oath in signing absen- 
tee ballot constitutes registration), Rhode 

and (unless a property voter), South 

Dokota. 
ad. Atsentee registration of soldiers is not 

allowed in these States: Nebrasia (except in 

certain localities), New Hampshire, New 

Jersey, Scuth Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 

Wyoming. 

Nore.—In most cases registration require- 
ments are written in State constitutions. 


7 
f 
qu 
I 
i 
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the 
vil 


Only eight States have regular sessions of 
legislatures meeting in 1944, New Jersey 
being the only one of the above. Thus six 
States would perforce have to call special 
sessions of legislatures. However, to change 
a State constitution requires years in most 
States and could not be accomplished in 
time to register soldiers for primaries in 1944. 
Primaries for the seven States given above 
are Nebraska, April 11; New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 12; New Jersey, May 16; South 
Dakota, May 2; Utah, September 5; Virginia, 
August 1; Wyoming, August 22. 

Note.—The Green-Lucas amendment, 
substituting for Public Law 712, waived reg- 
istration requirements. The Rankin-East- 
land amendment makes registration manda- 
tory unless States can change their 
constitutions. 

2. The poll tax: 

a. Eight States require the payment of 
poll taxes, which will mean in point of time 
from two to four additional carriages of 
mail. In addition, there are certain date 
deadlines to be met which are not generally 
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known to the average citizen. A private in 
the Army can scarcely afford to pay this head 
tax from his $50 per month. 


Annual | Maxi 

Etate poll-tax poll-tax 

payment payment 
pe i eee | ¢1.50| $36.00 
[Shel OEE | 1.00 2. 00 
sk newt 1.00 | 347.47 
UE hn 2.00 6.00 
RE I iii dae atin odcwand 1. 00 1. 05 
I iintsitnebiewetcanme 1. 00 | 2.58 
PIE td hicictenlieet temetheeinied eanac 1.00 | 1,75 
VR skcnccentnnaketeen<sseuds 1. 50 | #5. 01 


1 Cumulative from age 21 to 45. 

2 Cumulative from age 21 to 60 plus interest. 

3 Waived by Laws 1942, S. B. No. 74, for absentce 
soldier-voting. 

* Cumulative 3 years. 


Note.—Poll-tax requirements are waived by the 
Gieen-Lucas amendment. The MRankin-Eastland 
amendment would require payment, unless States 
enact special legislation to the contrary. 


Legislative Reference Service State law index 


SOLDIER VOTING——-FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS 


(Members of the armed forces may vote in accordance with either Federal or State law. 
The war ballot issued in accordance with Federal law provides for voting for national 
officers only, unless otherwise authorized by State law) 





| Absent 














Absent 








Voting | Rene 











tial | 
| Special | voting | voting before ; : 
proce- outside | inside | election | — Absentee a Registration is 
dure for | of State | of State | at place | igi | ie | permanent 
soldier | including} including} of resi- | 5° ——. | — Soldiers 
voting | soldiers | soldiers | dence a 
iain dbdenedbennsane ‘es 1) Tee Yes.... | Nonerequired_| None required. 
IS ictiemnncieues J Sk Tanda win Yes. 
Arizona... I DU siti ene ile MA contaied Do.! 
——.- Katices-eekawkddh in a a ee | Nonerequired.| None required, 
Ne rt ieatinmantcun col N Do ote | Yes. Yes.! 
Colorado Yes.....| Yes.... Nonerequired.| None required, 
Stas a chasndacksdus i Ti nintmnisack Sener 
IN aii a iin ahictie hates No 3._... » Seu, “sae i iatantent Do. 
eet ee ie tn i a weeeuis PY | SN Do. 
— i dicdabuchlectepaihinn ake re _— ps3 | bn Sued ji i ninadainnce Do. ~ 
asic atditen teed wihktantsainiesaet mia eee po) SES 6 Ws eh ian Do.! 
a ae | Yes. ....| Yes....-| i. None required_| None required. 
— ea bddilyww ass eae naaal ss Welocome Wee ceed a ania we 
ids scctidettabbkes omavikanaeine Donat t BBO dies i ORs do Do.! 
a at a te Ee atest ee -( ee, ee | None required*| None required.® 
IES jo hin cnnderena tas Ndi... F e:..2.. | Lid Yes.! 
SES at eee wee n=) WOR atel We ccc TIE Sininciebons No. 
Rt vitibas cunnudiyecnnad ty TSE ts OR. areas | Yes... ei ncccaseiinia | Yes 
IN ics ccc swakun | Yes.__..| Yes.....| Yes... De MS Locos, Do. 4 
DEOUOMMOIIB. « 20 cncwes occa VOR i cccnl POcéccel’ Vee ccce | Yes_. ba Do. 
A cnnuicecnnkeTaieatl 4 Gap VR. ck cee Sach cent Do. 
a Ss gale dein ses 6 de ee 8 ae orale Do.! 
Pekar cknckacscessel UU Cat OE Medel BOE Scckl PS cenal BO decelsoec- Gistenec< Do. 
| ee ae ee ee eS ee ee Wace Do.1? 
—— iitatninnastademauate ads . om a os aspd NN hatte Do.! 
eit tie ciate a9 cid bene eal ais. , Be, “Sa No..... a Do.!? 
Nevada.._.. dain bow whl No.....- ial ON diaiines Nonerequired_| None required. 
New Hampshire ............. - oe WOR cceek, RAceenh J * peecal BO ercwnithiws's Yes. 
New Jersey Wt, cst eOcaeal Pessdoul N ‘ . Se > 5, Do. 
PEON BD vitvbcccnccsceaual Gt 43 OR 8 T¢ | NE sn iar sateen Do.! 
New York....-.. cided Mas 5k POR aeesl. PMladccal BO wcedh SOP evcalenes det.i..| Dolt 
ee ye eee 6 ee rH Do. 
fi eee | Oe en. ee do ----| Do. 
ti alia Til tn oe de oe Yes ao am st _...do an Do.! 
CD tee tc eciaat SOG J ee a ee | None required_| None required. 
ire, Se os Pe. Yes_._._.| Yes ack Riedie Bee as ae Do. 
Pennsyivanis...............- Yes » (ae 5. ae » |) Do.t 
Rhode Island. ......-....... [rr » See > ee SS eee ee ee Gc cctscat mee 
South Carolima.............- Cs J »! , we) “Re > | ab eee ee do ‘ eos Yes, 
—_ (| SPSS er ie... = Yes 7 | wee pe eee No. 
Sine Maeutistedadeniad Wibz. D Riicech! ak onaial tin -| Yes.! 
icaimadantiitinmddemsadcah Wine. déa | Yes... Fee. cca Nonerequired_| None required. 
i iscdebevins neveenenee| No.....- | Yes_....| Yes... { ~Sabsenge § 
NN ee ce cece ell Oe 2 | Yes..... | Yes.... ; pare | Do. 
.  * = epaiaens | No... Yes & ORs cic Do. 
Washington........-- <sael OK2... Yes.. eae y Bela daewese | Do. 
.. +, eee ho rea i ed r i } Do.! 
insta ttcecesengren aes | Yes.....| Yes.....} Yes.... incendie cdiess | Do. 
WO eal ee ea ee Obes Yes... Yes_....| Yes coun a - Do. 














| Except for failure to vote in California, Connecticut, and Montana notice of service in armed forces carried con- 


tinuance of registration. 


2 Soldier Voting Act was declared unconstitutiona! by State ez rei. Walker v. Harrington (30A2d688) but constitu- 
tion has since been amended by Del. H. 5 adding sec. 4A to art, V. 


8 For voting for all except municipal officers, in accordance with Federal law. 


parts of the State for votiag under the general-e!ection law. 
‘ Reregistration every 4 years unless service in armed forces is known. 


5 For voting for Federal] and State officers in accordance with Federal law 


of the State for voting under the general-election law. 
® In primaries oniy. 
? Except in certain localities. 


Registration is required in certain 


Registration is required in certain parts 


s Execution of war voter’s oath in signing absentce ballot constitutes registration. 
® Application for an absent voter’s ballot constitutes registration. 


1 Uniess a “property voter.” 


1 This State uses a check list prepared by sclectmen of each town. 


2 Excent in Milwaukee County. 


Complete sets of the 1943 session laws for Alabama, Florida, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Car nd 


Vermont are not available in the Library of Congress. 
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An analysis of these insertions will 
show that 39 States require registration 
of soldiers; that 8 States—Nebraska, New 
Wampshire, New Jersey, South Dakota, 


Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming—do not - 


allow absentee registration of soldiers; 
and, that in the 34 States that have per- 
manent registration the men and women 
in the armed forces just reaching 21 will 
not have registered. 

We must bear in mind that time is the 
most important element in soldier voting. 
And this is the factor which will negate 
any legislation which a State could de- 
vise because of the number of mailings 
required. In many States the absentee 
voting laws fail to provide sufficient time 
for soldiers stationed even within the 
United States to obtain ballots and re- 
turn them in time to be counted. Not 
only would wholesale disenfranchise- 
ment result for the soldiers within our 
borders, but well-nigh complete disen- 
_franchisement would take place for those 
stationed overseas. 

As I have stated, time is of the essence. 
Time is what makes the difference be- 
tween a national soldiers’ voting bill and 
the Rankin bill, a States’ rights voting 
bill. A national soldier voting bill would 
require only one round trip bulk mail 
carriage. Under the Rankin bill, which 
leaves the responsibility to the States, 
let us see what would happen with regard 
to mailing and time under State soldier 
voting. 

The Army, acting through Col. Robert 
Cutler, filed this statement before a meet- 
ing of the House Committee on Election 
of the President, Vice President, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, November 16, 
1943: 

Such a special short-time carriage could 
not practicably be repeated at frequent in- 
tervals: 

Days 
From an overseas point in the North 

American area to Springfield, Ill 
From an overseas point in the European 

theater to Springfield, Ill 
From an overseas point in the Pacific 

theater to Springfield, Ill 
From an overseas point in the Far East 

area (longest carriage) to Springfield, 


Then when we consider that 39 States 
reauire registration and that 8 States 
require poll tax, the following steps would 
have to be taken: 

First. A soldier writes for the registra- 
tion forms. Dates are strictly defined in 
many States. 

Second. The secretary of state returns 
the forms to the soldier. 


Third. The soldier returns registration | 


forms to the secretary of state. 


from the secretary of state. 

Fifth. The secretary of state sends bal- 
lot to soldier. 

Sixth. The soldier sends ballot to the 
secretary of state. 

eventh. If there is a poll tax or other 
special qualifications, two additional car- 
riages must be added. 

Multiply the 6 days required to send a 
letter from an overseas point in the 
American area by even 5 carriages—thus 
allowing no time between transits of 
mail—and 30 days are required. In 27 


| only. 
Fourth. The soldier applies for a ballot | 
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States a voter can apply for a ballot only 
30 days before the election. In addition, 
many States cut down this time by ex- 
tenuating legal requirements. In Wis- 
consin, for example, a ballot can be 
mailed only 12 days before the election, 
In Oklahoma, a ballot cannot be mailed 
more than 10 days before any primary 
or general election, and then must be 
delivered to the ballot box by an agent 
in the State acting for the voter. South 
Dakota absentee voters may not mark 
their ballots earlier than the fifteenth 
day before election. In Vermont an ab- 
sentee voter can apply for a ballot only 
12 days before the election. In Missouri 
an absentee soldier can apply for a bal- 
lot not more than 15 days before the elec- 
tion. Arkansas provides that soldiers 
can vote at an election to be held with 
each regiment, separate battalion, troop, 
or battery. Three men to conduct the 
election are appointed by each com- 
mander of a regiment, battalion, com- 
pany, troop, or battery. Ballots are sent 
on request, but no date is set. Kentucky 
and New Mexico have no absentee voting 
laws. Each of these States declared them 
unconstitutional in years gone by. In 
West Virginia ballots are mailed by cir- 
cuit-court clerks on the tenth day prior 
to the election, but not sconer. In Texas 
an absentee voter must apply for a ballot 
not more than 20 days before the elec- 
tion. Written application must include 
15 cents to cover postage, and poll-tax 
receipt or certificate of exemption. In 
1942, under the Ramsay law, the Attor- 
ney General ruled that ballots had to be 
distributed, but it was not mandatory to 
count them. In almost every State there 
is some extenuating requirement or legal 
provision that would not allow even a 
third of the time required for the transit 
of mail involved in absentee balloting for 
members of the armed forces even within 
the continental limits of the United 
States. 

Since Mississirpi enacted in 1942 
special legislation for wartime voting by 
members of the armed forces, I submit 
that we should examine its statute, par- 
ticularly as it must be considered a model 
for State soldier voting, as it is a product 
of the State of the authors of the State 
soldier yoting plan in Congress. An 
examination of chapter 202, section 3, of 
the laws of 1842 of the State of Missis- 
sippi will show that a soldier from 
Mississippi who is out of the State must 
rely on the efficiency and integrity of 


| four disinterested persons in order to 


cast a valid ballot. 

Absent voting is allowed for primaries 
The soldier must know that the 
primary is August 8—congressional pri- 
mary August 22—and apply to the 
registrar of his county or municipality 


| for a ballot. The registrar is required to 


send a ballot, upon this request, 29 days 


before a primary election, and thereafter | 


when requested until election day. 
Registration is required for voting at 


| any election. Absentee registration un- 


der oath is allowed in the case of mem- 
bers of the armed forces for voting in 
primary elections. The voter must 
present the ballot to a commissioned 
officer, and then vote, taking the voter’s 
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oath before that officer, who is required 
to certify it. The commissioned officer 
must send it to an agent designated by 
the elector in his home municipality. 
The agent is designated in an affidavit by 
the voter. ' 

The agent—a citizen in Mississippi 
upon receiving the ballot from the com- 
missioned officer, must deliver it to one 
of the managers of the election. 

A manager of the election must de- 
posit the ballot in the ballot box on 
election day. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that in the 
1942 elections, only 411 soldiers asked 
for ballots and that only 89 soldiers’ bal- 
lots were counted in Mississippi? 

It will be argued by the advocates of 
this system that States will change their 
laws so as to allow sufficient time for 
soldiers casting their ballots. To this 
may I say that there are only eight States 
that will hold regular sessions of their 
legislatures in 1944. Assuming that 
special sessions will be called, and as- 
suming that constitutions can be amend- 
ed in time, we must bear in mind the 
great difference between this multiple 
mail carriage system and the one round- 
trip bulk mail carriage required under 
the Green-Lucas-Worley proposal. As 
Colonel Cutler pointed out, speaking for 
the Army: 


The burden on air-mail facilities under 
this latter procedure— 


Meaning the States’ rights method— 
would not only be three times as heavy, but 
it would be diffused in an infinity of indi- 
vidual carriages spread over a long period 
of months, Such a burden could not be 
sustained by air-mail facilities (p. 10087, 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, November 29, 1943). 


Hence, no matter what system the 
States may devise, if it is possible for 
the States to devise it, it will never make 
possible effective soldier voting. Conse- 
quently, any proposal leaving the re- 
sponsibility for setting up soldier-voting 
machinery with the States is an evasion 
of the responsibility we Members of Con- 
gress owe to our people in the armed 
forces to guarantee to them an effective 
system of soldier voting. 

There is only one system that will ef- 
fectively do the job and that is a sys- 
tem similar to the Green-Lucas-Worley 
proposal. It establishes a Federal war 
bellot commission, nonpartisan in char- 
acter, which has responsibility for print- 
ing a simple war ballot on which are 
listed the names of candidates for Fed- 
eral offices. On a balloting day, within 
dates set by the commission, and desig- 
nated by the commanding officer of each 
unit so as not to interfere with military 
operations, the soldier will mark his 
ballot in secret, place it in a sealed offi- 
cial envelope, fill out the oath printed 
on that envelope, and finally enclose the 
ballot and the oath in another envelope 
for transmission. The commission on 
receipt of these ballots will send them 
still sealed and secret to proper secre- 
taries of state who in turn will send them 
to proper election officials for opening 
of the sealed votes and for couniing. 
This is the most effective solution and 
the only guaranty of a vate to the mem- 
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bers of the armed forces. 
onpartisan, and sure. 

The Rankin bill advocates raise the 
nstitutional question. The Green- 
ucas-Worley bill, they say, violates 
ates’ rights. Article I, section 4, of the 
nstitution is the complete answer. 

t year when we had the Ramsay Act 
fore us we heard the same objections 

| yet to this day none of them have 
challenged its constitutionality. Fur- 
ther, may I point out that Senator 
reR Gass, who is by far a more out- 
iding defender of States’ rights than 
the proponents of the Rankin bill, sent a 

ring letter in support of the Green- 
icas-Worley measure, 
And now, Mr. Speaker, I turn to the 
( tion of responsibility for the present 
ifranchisement of the American 
ldiers. Let us look at the record. A 
minority of Democrats in another body, 
who according to the press are now 
threatening political insurrection and 
ession within the Democratic Party, 
emerged as a majority and adopted the 
Rankin plan in the Senate. The few be- 
me the majority only because 18 of the 
30 Republicans present in another body 
ed for the Eastland-Rankin proposal, 
this despite the fact that Mr. Harrison 
Spangler, the national chairman of the 
Republican. National Committee, had 
testified in favor of the Green-Lucas 
proposal. 

Let us examine the situation in the 
House. Not a peep has come from the 
Republican leadership. Sphinx-like si- 
lence from Republican members of the 
Committee on Elections where the 
Green-Lucas-Worley bill is now reposing. 
No one is taken in by these tactics. The 
wives and relatives and friends of disen- 
franchised soldiers will vote for them in 
ihe next election: an election in which 
labor is girding itself and preparing it- 
self for fullest participation; an election 
in which the vote of the Negro people 
will decide the fate of candidates in at 
least 14 key States, in at least 60 con- 
gressional districts, in at least 11 sena- 
torial contests. The Negro people—one 
of whose finest sons, Dorie Miller— 
awarded the Navy Cross for heroism at 
Pearl Harbor; has just lost his life on 
the Liscome Bay—they know their stake 
in this war and their stake in this crucial 
issue of the soldier vote. Yes, it is my 
considered judgment that on this issue, 
Republican leadership has abdicated in 
favor of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. We have heard of Hoover 
Republicans, Willkie Republicans, Dewey 
Republicans, but on this issue it is my 
considered judgment again that the 
House Republicans, with a few notable 
exceptions, have earned the title of 
Rankin Republicans. 

In 1864—the last time we had a 
Presidential election in time of war— 
Lincoln received the overwhelming ma- 
Jority of the soldier vote. Is it fear that 
history may repeat itself that has pro- 
pelled the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr, RANKIN] into a position of Republi- 
can leadership in the Housc on this issue? 
Is it blind partisanship and fear of de- 
mocracy that gives poll-tax leadership 
to the Republican Party? It is my con- 
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sidered judgment this is an alliance of 
fear, it is an alliance between those who 
fear a free and untrammeled and unre- 
stricted franchise, who fear to extend it 
to all irrespective of race, color and creed 
and those who fear the outcome of demo- 
cratic process. These questions can be 
answered, and my judgment completely 
proven wrong, by the Republicans and 
the Republicans only. They can do so 
by abandoning Mr. RANKIN’s leadership, 
by speaking out for the bill, by Republi- 
can members on the Committee of Elec- 
tions voting to immediately report out 
favorably the Green-Lucas-Worley pro- 
posal, and by overwhelmingly voting in 
favor of this bill. Of course, I cannot 
expect every Republican to do this, for 
I admit that would be asking too much, 
for as you and I well Know there is one 
who will always be a Rankin Republican, 
who will always be the natural and in- 
separable ally of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Ranxrn], the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Ciare HorrMan. 
When you gentlemen and only when you 
will give to this bill your conscientious 
support, then I will stand in this well and 
apologize and declare to the world that 
the Rankin Republicans are no longer 
Rankin Republicans, but just Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman has made 
a most interesting speech and I for one 
should like to compliment him upon it. 
I think most of us will agree with a 
very large number of the things the gen- 
tleman has said, particularly as to the 
great cumbersomeness of any voting un- 
der State absentee voting laws; but I 
must say it seemed to me that the gen- 
tleman dismissed the constitutional 
question rather more lightly than I 
should have expected. 

I ask the gentleman this specific ques- 
tion: The Constitution of Texas pro- 
vides—a provision which seems a little 
odd—that soldiers and marines on duty 
shall not be eligible to vote. The gentle- 
man from New York, of course, is famil- 
iar with the provisions of article II, sec- 
tion 1 of the United States Constitution. 
How under these circumstances can we 
enfranchise soldiers and marines from 
Texas on active duty? 

Let me say also before the gentleman 
answers that question that I think a 
conscientious Member of this House, be 
he Republican or be he Democrat, who 
wants to get the answer to that con- 
stitutional question is entitled to the 
answer without having applied to him 
the epithet of being a Rankin 
Republican. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think with re- 
gard to the last sentence of the gentle- 
man’s remarks, that under the circum- 
stances the Republicans, with a few no- 
table exceptions, have generously earned 
the mantle of Rankin republicanism. 

As to the constitutional phase of this 
issue, we had the same arguments against 
Public Law 712. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 


Speaker, will the 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 


out objection it is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Members of this 
House rent the air and beat their breasts, 
said it was an unconstitutional measure, 
that it violated State rights. It became 
law, however, and nobody has ever chal- 
lenged its constitutionality. 

Sections 2 and 4 of article I, and the 
fifth section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States give Congress definite power to 
regulate the time, place, and manner of 
elections of Members of the House, the 
Senate, Presidential and Vice Presiden- 
tial electors, as well as power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation the provisions 
of the fourteenth amendment. Further 
than that, I believe the gentleman will 
concede that the elder statesman from 
Virginia, Senator Carter Gtass, is 2 
greater defender of State rights than the 
gentleman from Maine. When Senator 
CarTER Gtiass sustains this proposal, then 
I am pretty safe in saying that the con- 
stitutional argument is being used, in my 
opinion, to evade the responsibility that 
we owe to the American soldier. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inclined to agree with the gentleman so 
far as the constitutional question is in- 
volved. It has always seemed to me that 
the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution has the authority to regulate 
the election of its own officials. If this 
be not so we can hardly claim to be a 
sovereign Government; but is not this 
true: That if the Federal Government 
alone acts in the matter then these 
soldiers would not have the right to vote 
for State and county officials? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The Green- 
Lucas bill, the gentleman will remember, 
under title 2, specifically makes provi- 
sion for facilitating the transmission of 
State ballots for State offices on the part 
of the States. 

Mr. GWYNNE. What I am getting at 
is that unless the States do act to change 
their laws the soldiers will not have the 
privilege of voting for State offices. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That may be, 
but unless we adopt the Green-Lucas- 
Worley proposal every soldier will be 
denied the right to vote for their Con- 
gressmen, their Senators, and their 
President. Certainly, the gentleman 
must agree that we must give them at 
least this right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 
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Under the previous order of the House 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, GwYNNE] 
is recognized for 15 minutes, 

THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a school of thought in America that be- 
lieves insurance should be controlled by 
the Federal Government. In fact, that 
very question will soon be before us for 
decision. 

Of course, the proponents of Federal 
control will carefully camouflage it. 
They will tell us that they are seeking 
cheaper protection or that they are only 
fighting monopoly. 

I have no brief for the insurance com- 
panies. If abuses exist in their manage- 
ment, they should be corrected. Neither 
monopoly nor overcharging shculd be 
allowed. But before we embark upon 
the course of Federal regulation we 
should carefully consider two questions. 
First, is it safe to add to our gigantic 
Federal bureaucracy at this time? Sec- 
ond, are the States able to furnish ade- 
quate regulation and control of insur- 
ance companies operating within their 
borders? 

Hardly a day passes in the House that 
some Member does not point out the dis- 
advantages and dangers of bureaucratic 
government. Within the last 25 years 
the building up of great bureaus in 
Washington has completely revolution- 
ized our mode of living, Our representa- 
tive type of government with its care- 
fully coordinated three branches has al- 
most ceased to exist. Of course, Congress 
still passes laws. But only in the tech- 
nical sense can it be said that Congress 
governs the country. The real guiding, 
or rather misguiding, hand is to be found 
in the labyrinth of Federal bureaus 
which now reach into almost every ac- 
tivity of our daily lives. The passage of 
almost every law is followed by the is- 
suance of volumes of complicated rules 
and regulations. These rules and regu- 
lations are made by persons who have 
never been elected by the people and are 
often in direct opposition to the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the law. 
Neither Congress nor the people have 
adequate control over these agencies. 
For the most part the courts are also 
powerless. In many instances the Con- 
gress very unwisely has taken away the 
right of the citizen to appeal to the courts 
established by the Constitution for his 
protection. Thus the plain intent of the 
Constitution and of the common law as 
developed after years of struggle are set 
at naught. 

Not only has the power of legislation 
been turned over to the executive branch 
but also the power of judging as well. 
In recent years many quasi-judicial tri- 
bunals have been set up which have the 
pewers of trial and decision, but ap- 
parently are not governed by constitu- 
tional and traditional safeguards which 
surround regularly established courts. 
Far more controversies are now being 
settled in these tribunals than in the 
courts. 

I am sure it is not necessary to make 
an extended comment on this evil and 
Cangerous situation. The growth of 
centralized and unregulated bureaus in 
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the hands of the Federal Government is 
a real danger to human liberty. It must 
be fought just as vigorously as we are 
now fighting our enemies on foreign 
battlefields. 

I do not blame any particular group 
nor any particular party for this condi- 
tion. A combination of reasons has 
brought it upon us. I am, however, cer- 
tain of one thing. The one body that 
can destroy bureaucracy and restore rep- 
resentative government is the Congress. 
Most of these bureaus exist because we 
created them or else appropriated funds 
for them after they had been created by 
Executive order. Certainly before we 
add another gigantic bureau we should 
make a careful survey to see if there is 
any real need for it. 

Insurance is a far-flung business in- 
volving billions of dollars and millions 
of people. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake to regulate it, think of 
the tremendous bureau. that would be 
necessary. It will render insignificant 
all bureaucratic control as we now know 
it. The plain duty of this Congress is 
not to add more bureaus but to eliminate 
many we now have. No more centrali- 
zation of power in Washington. Con- 
gress must hold that line. 

Under existing decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
legal right of the States to completely 
regulate insurance has long been settled. 
This was well expressed by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter in Osborn v. Ozlin (310 U.S. 
53 (1940) ), as follows: 

The ways of safeguarding against the un- 
toward manifestations of nature and other 
vicissitudes of life have long been withdrawn 
from the benefits and caprices of free compe- 
tition. The State may fix insurance rates 
(German Alliance Insurance Co. v. Lewis, 233 
U. S. 389); it may regulate the compensation 
of agents (O’Gorman & Young v. Hartford 
Fire insurance Co., 282 U. 8. 251); it may cur- 
tail drastically the area of free contract (Na- 


tional Insurance Co. v. Wanberg, 260 U.S. 71). 


In reviewing the history of State regu- 
lation in the case of German Alliance In- 
surance Co. v. Kansas (233 U. S. 389 
(1914)) the Court has the following to 
say: 


We need only say that there was quite early 
State provisions for what is known as the 
unearned premium fund or reserve. Then 
came the limitation of dividends, the pub- 
lishing of accounts, valued policies, stand- 
ards of policies, prescribing investments, re- 
quiring deposits in money or bonds, confin- 
ing the business to corporations, preventing 
discrimination in rates, limitation of risks, 


~and other regulations equally restrictive. 


The Court specifically held in this case 
that the business of insurance is so 
closely connected with the public interest 
as to justify legislative regulation of rates 
by the States. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States apparently takes the view that the 
laws regulating insurance in many States 
are inadequate. After all, we wonder 
what business that is of the Attorney 
General. The people through their State 
legislatures have a right to say what 
regulation they wish for insurance in 
their particular jurisdiction. Before we 
jump to any hasty conclusion that State 
control has not been successful, it might 
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be well to look to the record of insurance 
throughout the country. 

The subject of insurance is one which 
touches the lives of practically every 
American family. It constitutes the 
principal estate of a great percentage 
of those who die. It is a valuable feg- 
ture of any estate. Upon the death of 
the former owner many assets shrink 
drastically in value. A policy of life in- 
surance is paid in full and without de- 
lay. Because of its protection to de. 
pendents and because of its encourage- 
ment to thrift and saving, the buying of 
insurance, particularly by young people, 
has been universally encouraged. Ihave 
known people to regret the buying of al- 
most every kind of property except in- 
surance. The usual regret of people ap- 
proaching old age is that they did not 
buy more insurance when they were 
young. And yet strangely enough very 
few people hunt up an insurance agent 
and insist that he sell them a policy, 
Most of the insurance policies now in 
force and protecting the future widows 
and orphans owe their existence to the 
energy and salesmanship of a life-insur- 
ance agent. Many of the people who 
have insurance know very little about 
the higher officers of the company. They 
do, however, know their local agent. He 
is their friend. He advises them about 
their program. He helps them to get a 
loan to tide them over in bad times. In 
other words, a life insurance company is 
a@ service organization which through 
the local agent is able to keep in close 
contact with its many patrons. 

A few statistics will illustrate the im- 
portance of insurance to the American 
people. In 1942, 303 life insurance com- 
panies collected in premiums $4,181,415,- 
000, and their combined assets were $34,- 
931,411,000. The amount of insurance 
in force was $130,332,848,000. If we in- 
clude 54 life insurance associations and 
205 life insurance fraternals, the final 
figures are: Total premiums collected, 
$4,317,102,000; total assets, $36,275,927,- 
000; and insurance in force, $138,987,- 
149,000. In 1941, 370 stock, fire, marine, 
and auto fire insurance companies col- 
lected in premiums $1,075,617,000, and 
held assets of $2,686,741,000. If we in- 
clude mutual companies and various 
other organizations engaged in insurance 
we find 589 companies with combined as- 
sets of $3,131,557,000 and collecting an- 
nual premiums of $1,309,680,000. There 
are at least 64,000,000 life insurance pol- 
icyholders in America, and the amount 
of insurance in effect is equal to $900 
life-insurance protection per capita for 
the Nation’s population. Sixty percent 
of the life insurance in the world is in 
America. 

In view of the remarkable record made 
by insurance companies under State 
regulation, we should be very careful 


‘about scrapping the present system and 


substituting for it control by a great Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Rapaut] may 
be permitted to extend the remarks he 
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made today and to include therein ex- 
cerpts from hearings and a report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous. consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hess, for 4 days, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. LarcaDE, for 1 week, on ac- 
count of official business in attending a 
flood-control meeting in New Orleans, 
La. 

To Mr. Wricut (at the request of 
Mr. Gisson), for all of the week begin- 
ning December 14, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, December 18, 1943, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

971. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the First 
Quarterly Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education on the Education and 
Training of Defense Workers, covering the 
period beginning July 1, 1943, and ending 
September 30, 1943; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

972. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

973. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend section 214 of the act of February 
28, 1925; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 385. Resolution providing 
for the employment of six expert transcribers 
for committee stenographers and three addi- 
tional laborers by Doorkeeper of House; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 963). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 964. Report on the disposal of cer- 
tain papers from several agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. Ordered to be printed. 
CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 208. 
Joint resolution making an appropriation to 

ist in providing a supply and distribution 

farm labor for the calendar year 1944; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 965). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Commiftee on Agricul- 
ture. H. R, 3848. A bill to amend section 9 
of the act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and 
directing a national survey of forest resources; 

thout. amendment (Rept. No. 966). Re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 3862. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the act of May 29, 1930, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 3863. A bill to provide for the suspen- 
sion of selective-service inductions for 6 
months, to direct the classification of all men 
liable for training and service under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, be- 
tween 18 and 38, as civilian selectees, and to 
provide for the basic military or naval train- 
ing of such men in their home communities; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 3864. A bill to repeal section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act for the preservation of 
American antiquities”; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 3865. A bill to reserve certain public- 
domain lands in the State of Arizona for 
addition to the Havasupai Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR: 

H. R. 3866. A bill to reserve certain land 
on the public domain in Utah for addition 
to the Goshute Indian. Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 3867. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to dispose of certain 
lands heretofore acquired for the nonreser- 
vation Indian boarding school known as 
Sherman Institute, Riverdale, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 3868. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of tribal funds of the Blackfeet Tribe 
of Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3869. A bill to amend section 1, act 
of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the ac- 
quisition of Indian lands for the Grand 
Coulee Dam and Reservoir, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR: 

H. Res. 386. Resolution authorizing the em- 
ployment of counsel to represent Congress in 
certain litigation brought by Goodwin B. 
Watson, William E. Dodd., Jr., and Robert 
Morss Lovett; to the Committee on Accounts. 

H. Res. 387. Resolution providing for the ex- 
penses incurred in connection with House 
Resolution 386 and of further proceedings 
under House Resolution 105; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CAPOZZOLI: 

H. Res. 388. Resolution creating a _ select 
committee to investigate railroad crashes and 
other accidents in the United States in 1942 
and 1943; to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials | 


were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Dominican Republic, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States on the first anni- 
versary of the treacherous Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. ; 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


4144. By Mr. ELSTON of Ohio: Petitions of 
William Robison Cafe, Greenville; Smoler’s 
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Tavern, Columbus; Mahoning Wine Shoppe, 
Youngstown; Leo L. Mattingly, Zanesville; 
Ludlow Service Club, Springfield; Julius Jaco- 
lenne, Zanesville; J. A. Young, Middleport; 
Rathskeller, Bellefontaine; L. W. Heaton, 
Greenfield; Shamrock Grill, Sandusky; Julius 
Deski, Wilmington; Charlie’s Rainbow Cafe, 
Marysville; Del Rio, Columbus; Terminal 
Lunch, Portsmouth; Wonder Bar, Zanesville; 
Order of Ahepa, Springfield; John J. Bartos, 
Dayton; William A. Korhis, Greenwich; James 
Carmody, Zanesville; James Hotel, Greenville; 
Henry DeMalade, Montgomery; Opal E. Meyer, 
Waldo; Pastime Bowling Alleys, Marietta; 
Mahoning Wine Shoppe, Youngstown; all of 
the State of Ohio, and signed by 20 or more 
other citizens, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082 which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the duration of the war, and any 
and all such proposed legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4145. By Mr. HALE: Petition of members 
and friends of the United Baptist Church of 
Topsham, Maine, favoring the enactment of 
House bill 2082, to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of all alcoholic bev- 
erages, including 3.2 beer, for the duration 
of the war and the period of demobiliza- 
tion following; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4146. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
general chairman, the Order of Railroad Teie- 
graphers, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to General Patton; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4147. Also, petition of the secretary, Na- 
tional Association of State Auditors, Comp- 
trollers and Treasurers, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
governmental functions under the control 
and authority of the several States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE 


SaturDAy, DECEMBER 18, 1943 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, Thou who in times 
past across yearning centuries spoke to 
the fathers through the prophets hath 
in the Word made flesh spoken to us in 
that One whose name is the Prince of 
Peace and upon whose shoulders the 
government of men must ultimately rest. 
We thank Thee that not on one won- 
drous night alone did a star of hope light 
the heavens, but that straight down the 
crowding years the starlit pathway leads, 
reminding our earth-filled eyes that the 
highest truth is born in lowly places, 
clad in humble garb befitting the humil- 
ity of God and of Godlike humanity. 

As the Christmas star rains its fire on 
an earth plowed with spite and hate may 
we see in it a shining symbol that if we 
would find truth that is life indeed we 
must follow our starry ideals, no matter 
over what burning sands or to what 
lonely deserts they take our faltering 
feet. Save us from a festivity that knows 
nothing of receptivity and from decora- 
tion that forgets dedication. May the 
holly of this joyous season enshrine the 
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holy, and its crimson beads be but em- 
blems of the myrrh of sacrifice—the gift 
of our contrite hearts. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
Gar day Friday, December 17, 1943, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. ‘ 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on De- 
cember 15, 1943, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1544. An act authorizing the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of certain 
auxiliary vessels, landing craft, and district 
craft for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1576. An act to provide for the extension 
of certain oil and gas leases. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he also announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 


On December 5, 1943: 

8.763. An act amending the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

On December 17, 1943: 

S. 861. An act to increase the amount of 
Federal aid to State or Territorial homes for 
the support of disabled soldiers and sailors 
of the United States; 

S.990. An act for the relief of the Wash- 
ington, Brandywine & Point Lookout Rail- 
road Co.; 

S. 1001. An act for the relief of the Meadow 
Brook Club; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Verna Mae 
Rossell and Winifred Rossell Mooney; 

S. 1049. An act to authorize the payment of 
additional compensation to special counsel in 
the case of United States against Standard 
Oil Co. of California; 

S. 1282. An act for the relief of Eric W. 
Rodgers; 

S.1290. An act for 
Carroll Knox; 


the relief of William 


S. 1315. An act providing for the transfer’ 


to the custody and control of the Secretary of 
the Navy of certain lands comprising a por- 
tion of Croatan National Forest in the State 
of North Carolina; and 

S. 1544. An act authorizing the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of certain 
auxiliary vessels, landing craft, and district 
craft for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
103) continuing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
Committee of Conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1203) to eliminate private suits 
for penalties and damages arising out of 
frauds against the United States, 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 171) to permit the im- 
portation from foreign countries free of 
duty, during a period of 90 days, of cer- 
tain grains and other products to be used 
for livestock and poultry feed. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 208) making an appropriation to 
assist in providing a supply and distri- 
bution of farm labor for the calendar 
year 1944, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution 
(Ss. J. Res. 103) continuing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency 
of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate disagree to the House amendment, 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. BarKLey, 
Mr. Maroney, Mr. Rapcuirre, Mr. Tart, 
and Mr. Tuomas of Idaho conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by the act of Congress to 
regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the sixtieth 
annual report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1943. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, December 18, 1943. 


[Notre.—The report accompanied a 
similar message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ] 


REQUISITION AND DISPOSAL OF PROP- 
ERTY REQUIRED FOR NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 


read and, with the accompanying copy’ 


of a report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith to the Con- 
gress a report of operations for the period 
April 16, 1943, through October 15, 1943 
under the act of October 16, 1941, as 


amended, which authorized the President 


to requisition and dispose of property re- 
quired for national defense. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WuHiTEe House, December 18, 1943. 


[Note.—The original of this report ac- 
companied a similar message to the 
House of Representatives.] 
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ERECTION OF MEMORIALS AND ENTOMp. 
MENT OF BODIES IN ARLINGTON mp. 
MORIAL AMPHITHEATER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the requirements 
of the Public Act No. 397, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, I transmit herewith the an. 
nual report of the Commission on the 
Erection of Memorials and Entombment 
of Bodies in the Arlington Memoria] 
Amphitheater. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, December 18, 1943, 


(Note.—The report accompanied a 
similar message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives.] 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, sub- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law in 
the cases of 76 individuals whose deportation 
has been suspended for more than 6 months 
under authority vested in the Attorney Gen- 
eral, together with a statement of the reasons 
for such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Immigration, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 214 OF THE ACT oF 
FEBRUARY 28, 1925 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 214 of the act of February 
28, 1925 (with an accOmpanying paper); to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, COMMITTEE FOR 
CONGESTED PRODUCTION AREAS 


A letter from the Director of the Com- 
mittee for Congested Production Areas (Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President) , submitting a 
revised estimate of personnel requirements 
(increase of positions) for that committee 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1943 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented the fol- 
lowing petitions, etc., which were 
referred, as indicated: 


A resolution adopted by the Metropolitan 
Council of Exchange Clubs, at Detroit, Mich., 
favoring the adoption of measures by Con- 
gress to continue economic stabilization and 
retard any further inflationary trend; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
numerously signed, of sundry citizens of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment o! 
pending food subsidy legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Lincoln Park, Mich. 
favoring the enactment of pending food 
subsidy legislation; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by a Commission 
meeting at Lansing, Mich., on the 18th day 
of November 1943, protesting against the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan by 
the city of Chicago greater in amount than 
that allowed by the Supreme Court of tue 
United States; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 
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A resolution by the Board of Supervisors 
of Dickinson County, Mich., protesting against 
the adoption of a Federal sales tax; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by Menominee Post 
No, 1887, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, favoring the enactment of 
legislation granting to veterans of World 
Wars Nos. 1 and 2 a monthly compensation 
of $20 a month for veterans up to the age 
of 40 years; $40 a month for veterans between 


the ages of 40 and 50, $50 a month for vet- 
erans between the ages of 50 and 60, and 
¢60 a month for veterans over 60 years of 


ace; to the Committee on Finance. 
“A resolution adopted by several Finnish 


organizations of Detroit, Mich., favoring a 
just and fair consideration of the cause of 
Finland; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 


lations. 

A resolution adopted by the Jewish com- 
munity of Bay City, Mich., favoring the open- 
ing of Palestine to unimpeded Jewish immi- 
gration in accordance with the Balfour Dec- 
laration; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

A resolution adopted by the Munising 
(Mich.) Rotary Club, favoring the unre- 
stricted immigration of Jews into Palestine; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by a meeting of the 
Fethlehem Finnish Lutheran Congregation 
of Detroit, Mich., favoring a just and fair 
consideration of the cause of Finland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Super- 
isors of Allegan County, Mich., relating to 
he attitude toward the Government of John 
. Lewis in connection with recent coal 
trikes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Memorials of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment 
of prohibition legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ; 

A resolution by members of Local No. 600, 
Press Steel Executive Board, in the State of 
Michigan, favoring the enactment of pend- 
ing anti-poll-tax legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution by the Wayne University 
Graduate School Committee on Research, of 
Detroit, Mich., protesting against the en- 
actment of pending legislation to establish 
an office of Scientific and Technical Mobil- 
ization; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs 

A resolution by New York Central System 
Post, No. 134, American Legion, of Detroit, 


y 
I 
s 


Mich., protesting against the use of prison- 
ers of war in connection with work on the 
Nation’s transportation systems; to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of Hamtramck, Mich., favoring the 
enactment of legislation fixing a straight 
1',-cent postage rate on newspapers mailed 
to members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


JEWISH NATIONAL HOME IN PALESTINE 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the body of the REcorpD, and 
thereafter referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, a resolution adopted 
at a meeting of the New Britain Zionist 
District, held in New Britain, Conn., on 
November 16, 1943. This resolution fa- 
vors the establishment of a Jewish Na- 
Uonal Home in Palestine. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
on June 30, 1922, adopted a resolution favor- 
he establishment of the Jewish National 
© in Palestine; and 


Hom 





Whereas the interest of the Unitd States 
in the development of the Jewish homeland 
has been evidenced in statements issued by 
every President since the adoption of said 
resolution and by numerous other Govern- 
ment officials and Members of Congress, and 

Whereas the Jewish community of the 
United States in consonance with the in- 
terest displayed by the Government of the 
United States has given heavily of its re- 
sources and energy toward the establish- 
ment of the Jewish home in Palestine, and 

Whereas the British Government has by 
the issuance of the White Paper on Palestine 
checked and endangered the development of 
the Jewish National Home: Be it 

Resolved, That we the New Britain Jewish 
Community represented in this gathering 
here tonight request the Representatives and 
Senators from the State of Connecticut that 
they bring to the attention of the President 
and the State Department the great wrong 
and injustice caused the Jewish people by 
the terms of the White Paper and that our 
Government strongly urge upon the British 
Government the abrogation of the said White 
Paper. 

New BRITAIN ZIONIST DISTRICT, 
Grorce L. GaANs, President. 
SAMUEL S. GVOGEL, Secretary. 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

H.R. 149. A bill to fix a reasonable defini- 
tion and standard of identity of certain dry- 
milk solids; without amendment (Rept. No. 
623) . 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. OverTON], I submit his 
minority views on House bill 149, just 
reported by me, which I request may be 
printed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the minority views will be print- 
ed together with Report No. 623. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DOWNEY: 

8.1605. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Borrego and Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Silva; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. GEORGE introduced Senate bill 1606, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

(Mr. MALONEY introduced Senate bill 1607, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

8S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution to assist in 
making additional manpower available dur- 
ing the war emergency and for 6 months 
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thereafter, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

(Mr. BARKLEY introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 105, which was passed, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


VENUE OF SUITS BROUGHT UNDER PRICE 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
to amend the Emergency Price Control 
Act and request that it be referred to 
the appropriate committee. I suppose 
it might be proper to have the bill re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, although it proposes to amend 
a law with reference to the jurisdiction 
of the courts. However, it relates to the 
Emergency Price Control Act. 

Mr. President, I propose to offer an 
amendment to require all civil actions, 
including injunctions, to be brought in 
the district of the defendant against 
whom substantial relief is prayed, or in 
any district where the defendant main- 
tains an agent or an office or a place of 
business. 

The second section of the bill provides 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE | for the transfer of any pending cases 


to the proper jurisdiction, upon the ap- 
plication of the Administrator; or, if no 
application is made, the bill provides for 
the dismissal of the case within 30 days. 

Mr. President, when we passed the 
Emergency Price Control Act, there was 
inserted, inadvertently, I hope—certain- 
ly without anyone’s scrutinizing it very 
carefully—a sentence which permitted 
the bringing of suits for triple damages, 
injunction, and general civil relief 
against any defendant, in any section of 
the United States in which any part of 
a transaction occurred. The Office of 
Price Administration has repeatedly 
brought suit against citizens of one 
State, in jurisdictions thousands of miles 
removed from their place of residence, 
merely because they shipped, through 
the ordinary course, on an order, either 
telephonic or by telegraph or by letter, 
some goods or other merchandise on 
which a price was charged or paid which 
is alleged to have exceeded the ceiling 
price. 

The bill seeks to go way back to the 
very fundamentals of English law, the 
very fundamentals of law in the United 
States, and to provide what should be 
the law in peacetime as well as in war- 
time that no suit shall be brought against 
any citizen except in the jurisdiction 
where he lives or where he has an office 
or an agent, or a place of business. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1606) to amend section 205 (c) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


DISPOSITION OF FEDERAL WAR 
HOUSING 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, in 
July of this year the National Committee 
on the Housing Emergency, Inc., which 
had long before been appointed by the 
Fresident, issued a report entitled “Rec- 
ommendations for the Disposition of 
Federal War Housing.” 

The chairman of this committee is 
Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, of New York, 
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and the officers of the committee are 
Joseph D. Leland, of Massachusetts, first 
vice chairman; Lisle Baker, Jr., of Ken- 
tucky, second vice chairman; Harold S. 
Buttenheim, of New York, third vice 
chairman; John E. Sloane, of New Jer- 
sey, secretary; Orie R. Kelly, of New 
York, treasurer; Gladys A. LaFetra, 
executive director. 

Out of the National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency, Inc., there was 
named a committee on recommendations 
for the disposition of Federal war hous- 
ing. This committee was composed of 
Joseph D. Leland, chairman; Henry R. 
Brigham; Henry I. Harriman; Henry V. 
Hubbard; Walter A. Neaves; Calvin H. 
Yuill. 

As the result of the aforementioned 
report and the suggestions of the com- 
mittee, I have had prepared a bill which 
would provide for the disposition of Fed- 
eral war housing, and I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce the bill for appro- 
priate reference. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1607) to provide for the disposition of 
Federal war housing was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 208) 
making an appropriation to assist in pro- 
viding a supply and distribution of farm 
labor for the calendar year 1944, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


NEWPORT BAY HARBOR, CALIF. 
(S. BOC. NO. 138) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Under Secretary of War, 
Mr. Patterson, and at the suggestion of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaILey!], chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a report from the 
Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, together with the accompanying 
papers and an illustration, on a review 
of reports on Newport Bay Harbor, 
Calif., be printed as a Senate document, 
together with a letter referring thereto 
from Mr. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, and General Reybold, Major Gen- 
eral, Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to know 
what the material is that is to be printed. 
I did not hear the Senator’s entire state- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am asking permis- 

sion to have certain material printed as 
a Senate document, at the suggestion of 
the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and at the request of the Under 
Secretary of War. The material relates 
o a report on the Newport Bay Harbor 
project in California. It is desired by 
he Army engineers and by the Under 
secretary of War that the material be 
placed in the form of a Senate document 
for future use. 

Mr. WHITE. I understand this is a 
matter which comes along in the usual 
course, and I have no objection. 

Mr. DOWNEY, I thank the Senator, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEND-LEASE AND OTHER EXPENDITURES 
IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES—LATIN-AMERICA TOUR BY 
SENATOR BUTLER (8. DOC. NO. 132) 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on the 
20th of November the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] presentéd 
a statement to the Senate in regard to 
his trip through Latin America, and on 
that day asked that it be made a Senate 
document, which request was agreed to. 
On the 13th of December the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLar], 
as acting chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, made a statement in the 
Senate in reply to the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska. I ask that both 
these statements be printed together as 
a Senate document. I may say that I 
understand, after conferring with the 
Senator from Nebraska, that he has no 
objection to the request. 

I may add that, of course, this does 
not preclude either Senator, or any other 
Senator, making any speech hereafter he 
may desire to make on this subject, or 
any other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

OUR OBLIGATION TO OUR VETERANS— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 

{Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “Our Obligation to Our Veterans,” 
delivered by him over radio stations in Wis- 
consin, which appears in the Appendix.| 
THE LAWYER’S PLACE IN AN UPSET 

WORLD — ADDRESS BY MALCOLM 

McDERMOTT 

{Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Lawyer’s Place in an Upset 
World,” delivered by Mr. Malcolm McDer- 
mott before the North Carolina State Bar, 
Raleigh, N. C., on October 22, 1943, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

THE WEEK’S NEWS—ADDRESS BY LEON 
HENDERSON 

{Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp a radio ad- 
dress on the news of the week, delivered by 


Mr. Leon Henderson on December 11, 1943, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 


MR. WILSON’S WARNING—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave 


av i i h z rticle | ; ; . 
to have printed in the Recorp an article | of the hideous forces of intolerance, th: 


entitled “Mr. Wilson’s Warning,” published 
in the Pittsburgh Press of December 10, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE CURSE OF INFLATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Curse of Inflation,” published 
in the Pittsburgh Press of December 10, 1943, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADJUSTMENT OF VETERANS TO CIVILIAN 
LIFE—EDITORIAL FROM ST. LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES 
{Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the Recorp 

an editorial entitled “Now Is the Time to 

Stop the Next Bonus March,” published in 
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the St. Louis Star-Times of December 3 
1943, which appears in the Appendix. | 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE—TOLERANCE 
THE KEYSTONE OF AMERICANISM 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the majority leader if it would inter. 
fere with his program if I should make a 
brief statement of about 242 or 3 minutes 
at this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, across 
the years of my public life, the idea has 
often occurred to me that the founda- 
tion stones of the Christmas spirit are to 
a very great extent made of the same 
elements as those upon which the found- 
ing fathers so solidly set the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, anq 
the Bill of Rights. No American should 
ever forget the forces responsible for the 
coming of the Pilgrims to these shores, or 
of the social, political and economic in- 
justices of the Old World from which 
issued every subsequent stream of im- 
migration to our benevolent hills and 
valleys. The relative absence of op- 
portunity to rise in the economic order, 
the lack of occasion to advance in public 
service, the nonexistence of a spiritual 
order allowing the worship of God in 
harmony with the individual conscience, 
racial antagonisms conceived in narrow- 
ness of mind and personal greed and 
satisfied in the hells of human tears, 
suffering, misery, and death—all these 
are the constituent features of those 
backgrounds intimately and directly re- 
sponsible for the steady flow of men, 
women, and children to our shores, seek- 
ing in our America that peace and con- 
tentment symbolized by the immortal 
declaration that the Creator has en- 
dowed all men with the right of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In line with the experience of every 
American, I have been a disturbed wit- 
ness to all forms of human intolerance, 
to a form of conduct which has been so 
aptly described as “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” In my studied opinion, it is ab- 
solutely impossible to think of a condi- 
tion more contrary, or more categorically 
opposed to the very essence, the veritable 
marrow, of our form of government, than 
intolerance, be it racial, religious, 
political, social, or economic. In other 
terms, I cannot reconcile myself to the 
possibility of a true American lifting a 


I yield to the Senator 


| finger, raising a hand, penning a word 


or voicing a thought in conscious support 


poisonous fangs of which our fathel 
came here to escape. 

During this Christmas season, which 
beyond the semblance of a doubt is in 
the midst of the most critical period o! 
the history of the Republic, it behooves 
every American to ponder the values ol 
our form of government, and to make 
every effort to strengthen and perpetuate 
the principles of real Americanism, un- 
soiled by the dirt of narrowness, preju- 
dice, and hypocrisy. 

In our America, homes have been built, 
children reared, and life enjoyed by men 
of every nation, of every color, and 0! 
every religious and political inclination 
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The sons and daughters of American 
colonials and European immigrants to- 
day grace every field of worthy endeavor, 
and all have contributed to the forma- 
tion of that magnificent structure which 
we call America. From Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from the Dakotas to the Gulf, in 
the Pacific, European, and Asiatic the- 
aters of war, the muster rolls of Ameri- 
can armies and battle fleets are honored 
py the names of every breed of men, all 
serving their God and their country so 
that your children and mine may live 
to enjoy the blessings of a just and hon- 
orable world. 

Colin Kelly reached the heights of 
heroism in the Philippines; James Pat- 
rick Devereux and his men fought to the 
death on Wake Island; Doug Munro led 
the Coast Guard boats sent to rescue 
marines from a beleaguered beach at 
Guadalcanal; Art Wermuth was a one- 
man army at Bataan; Dan Deleo led his 
squad for 3 weeks behind the German 
lines in Tunisia; Aram Parunack was 
the world’s first pilot to land and take 
off from Greenland’s treacherous ice cap; 
Joe Martinez died on Attu with his white- 
hot gun still at his blood-soaked shoul- 
der; Myer Levin, William Chang, Alex 
Betlejewski, and George Lamptropoulos 
gave their lives on various battlefields. 
So reads an endless list of American boys 
sweating, fighting, and dying for Amer- 
ica; boys whose people came from every 
nook of creation but a few years ago to 
seek a decent place in which to ply their 
honest labors. I am quite certain that 
in the fox holes of Guadalcanal, Tarawa, 
Tunisia, and Bataan, our boys did not 
stop to inquire into the name, complex- 
ion, racial origin, religious faith, or politi- 
cal or labor affiliations of their com- 
panions. These superficialities faded 
into insignificance in the face of that 
greater category to which they all be- 
longed—Americans facing an enemy who 
would destroy their homes, their insti- 
tutions, and their hallowed ideologies. 

t is a comparatively simple task to 
determine whether a man is an American 
or whether he only pins this label on 
himself to be used as a megaphone for 
his personal aggrandizement. The tenets 
established by the founders of the Re- 
public are as plain in the language in 
which they are expressed as they are 
high-principled and just in their concep- 
tion. Either a man believes in them or 
he does not. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our Constitution, and our Bill 
ol Rights were not formulated with the 
idea that each citizen could add to or 
detract from these documents as his in- 
dividual whims and prejudices might 
suggest. The substance of these pre- 
clous papers is the fruit of calm and 
placid intellects unruffled by the stresses 
and strains of small and degrading mo- 
tives; and anyone who does not live up 
to their sum and substance is not worthy 
of the name American. 

We are all familiar with the consist- 
ency with which racial, religious, and 
economic strife manifests itself in our 
country. It cannot be denied that all 
of this is the illegitimate offspring of the 
prejudice of one racial or economic 
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group against another whose color, creed, 
or idea happens to differ from its own. 
It has been stated often that prejudice 
flows in the blood of humankind, and 
there are many so-called practical men 
who adhere to the argument that be- 
cause we have never been free of it, we 
never will be. With every consideration 
for the difficulties involved in running 
contrary to human nature, I shall never 
become wedded to the notion that these 
conditions will ever prevail. To me this 
is a negative, a defeatist philosophy, 
which admits that we might as well con- 
tinue, and thus nurture, our inborn evil 
traits and abandon all hope for a better 
human order. In the face of all ob- 
stacles, I shall persevere in pleading for 
tolerance; tolerance of one racial group 
for another; tolerance of organized labor 
with regard to the processes of organized 
business and industry; tolerance of one 
religious faith toward another which 
may be a system apart; tolerance of the 
so-called practical businessman for the 
ideas and efforts of the legislator; and 
tolerance of the legislator for the oft- 
labeled impracticality and idealism of 
the academician. We cannot avoid the 
circumstance that all the groups referred 
to, taken as a whcle, constitute the life- 
giving elements of our American way 
of life. Remove any one, and America 
would be different. So long as the prog- 
ress of our great country has brought 
about the existence of these political, 
social, and economic factors, it is noth- 
ing other than common sense that we 
should all plead for the maintenance of 
harmonious relations between them, if 
we are to witness the steady progression 
of our American institutions toward the 
sacred goals envisioned by the framers 
of our Constitution. 

The greatness of your country and 
mine has stemmed from the infinite va- 
riety of its backgrounds. Its greatness 
in the future will depend upon our learn- 
ing to live together in harmony and in 
peace. This is the synthesis of my posi- 
tion, and the foundation upon which I 
plead for a projection of the spirit of 
Christmas, the spirit of the Christian 
tradition, into the difficult years which 
lie ahead. 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR, AND BE 
ALERT, AMERICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on May 
12, 1943, I introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 59, which would have authorized 
the President of the United States to 
proclaim June 20, 1943, as Armed Serv- 
ices Honor Day for the recognition and 
appreciation of the patriotic devotion 
to duty of all members of all branches of 
the armed military and naval forces of 
the United States of America. 

The joint resolution was reported to 
the Senate on Juné 22, 1943, and passed 
the Senate on July 5, 1943, but the date 
was changed from June 20 to August 1, 
1943. Subsequently the joint resolution 
went to the House of Representatives 
where it was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, but was not 
acted on because of the summer recess, 
Representative Totan on October 21, 
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1943, introduced a similar joint resolu- 
tion providing that the Tih day of De- 
cember 1943 be set aside as a day of 
recognition and appreciation, and the 
House Judiciary Committee took action 
on the text of his joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 177) instead of on Senate Joint 
Resolution 59, striking out everything 
after the resolving clause of my joint 
resolution and substityting the Tolan 
measure. That is how December 7 came 
to be designated. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 59 was passed by the House on No- 
vember 9, 1943, and the Senate agreed 
to the House amendments on November 
15, 1943. 

The President, on November 25, 1943, 
sent a veto message to the Senate. In 
this message he said that he— 


Considered the commemoration of the day 
fixed in the measure to be singularly inap- 
propriate. December 7, 2 years ago, is a day 
that is remembered in this country as one 
of infamy on the part of a treacherous 
enemy. The day itself requires no reminder, 
and its anniversay should rather serve to 
cause all the people of the Nation to increase 
their efforts contributing to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 


The President said further, 

It seems to me premature to establish at 
this time a day to be set aside to honor and 
commemorate all who have served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
course of the present war. 


Mr. President, it will be noticed from 
the measure as the House passed it, that 
the 7th day of December 1943, was desig- 
nated as a day of commemoration of all 
in the armed forces of the United States. 
The joint resolution as passed provided 
that the day was to be a day for prayer, 
for expressing our gratitude to Almighty 
God for His blessings thus far, and im- 
ploring His continued favor, protecting 
care, and aid; and for the complete vic- 
tory of our armies and the restoration to 
health and strength of the wounded and 
ill, and a righteous, lasting peace. That 
is its language, Mr. President. 

I think the individual who wrote the 
veto message for the President missed 
the point. It is true that December 7, 
1941, was a day when a treacherous en- 
emy, in violation of all international law, 
perpetrated a dastardly deed. 

But it is also true, Mr. President, that 
3,200 American lives were snuffed out 
because someone who should have been 
on guard was blind to the realities of 
world conditions. 

If I had my way, I would have Decem- 
ber 7 of every year designated as a day of 
perpetual observance and on the hour 
the Japs attacked, I would have every 
American, especially the children, stand 
in silence and repeat audibly or silently 
these words: 





I pledge Almighty God that as long as I live 
I shall stand on guard for my beloved coun- 
try against the possibility of a treacherous 
attack by enemies, domestic or foreign. So 
help me God and keep me sadfast in the 
observance of this pledge ghout my 
mortal life. 


Mr. President, if Pearl taught 
us anything it was that we were not alert, 
that we had been sabotaged into a false 
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sense of security. I might say paren- 
thetically that apparently that was what 
happened at Bari, in Italy, earlier this 
month, where we lost a number of ships 
and a thousand lives. The Allied forces 
were not prepared with antiaircraft guns, 
and permitted the Nazi to sneak in with 
their bombers and destroy some 20 ships 
and snuff out lives of our boys again. 

Mr, President, I repeat, if Pearl Har- 
bor taught us anything it was that we 
were sabotaged into a false sense of se- 
curity; that those of the armed forces 
whose duty it was to be alert were asleep. 
If on December 7, every year, we were to 
take the pledge which I suggest—and 
that is in line with the purpose of the 
joint resolution providing for a day of 
prayer and of dedication—if we were to 
take such a pledge there would be 
brought constantly to the minds of our 
youth and of every other citizen that we 
are living in a changing world, and that 
we pledge ourselves to see to it that there 
shall be no more Pear] Harbors through- 
out cur entire future history. “Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor” written into the hearts 
of all Americans for generations to come 
is far more vital to the life of America 
than the slogan “Remember the Alamo” 
was to the brave men of Texas, or “Re- 
member the Maine” was to the Amer- 
icens of a former day. 

Those slogans meant something, of 
course, to the men of those generations, 
but Pearl Harbor is more significant now 
because the world has been contacted. 

Last night, Mr. President, we were 
privileged to be guests at a great banquet 
in this city celebrating the momentous 


occasion when 40 years ago the Wright 
brothers flew a plane for the first time in 


history. Last night we heard from dis- 
tinguished speakers a little concerning 
the great advance which has been made 
in this science, which has made the 


world very small, so small that the best | 


minds now have reached the conclusion 
that America must never permit any na- 
tion or group of nations hereafter to 
dominate the earth by means of the air- 
plane. 

Yes, Mr. President, “Remember Pearl 
Harbor’ should be written into the 
hearts of Americans for generations to 
come. If we do not remember Pearl 
Harbor we may wake up some morning 
and find that conditions are very bad. 
By keeping in remembrance the lesson of 
Pearl Harbor—and that should be the 
duty of every citizen—we will see to it 


that we have competent men in position | 


of authority and command, not mere 
theorists, synthetic thinkers, sleeping 
brass hats, and if we have such com- 
petent men in position of authority and 
command America will remain safe. 
SALE OF TRACT OF LAND 
HOSPITAL AT GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I rise to | 


inauire of the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Barktey] if he will object to con- 
sideration at the present time of a local 


bill which would authorize the Secretary | 
of Agriculture to sell and convey to the | 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, N. C., a | 
land in Wayne County, N. C., | 


tract cI 


owned by the United States Government. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. No, Mr. President; I 
will not object. The Senator has ex- 
plained the matter tome. I understand 
that the bill would authorize the State 
of North Carolina to purchase some land 
from the Government. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 621, House bill 2562, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to sell and con- 
vey to The State Hospital, at Goldsboro, 
N. C., a certain tract of land situated in 
Wayne County. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2562) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell and convey to The State 
Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, N. C., 
a certain tract of land, situated in Wayne 
County, N. C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will 
say for -the information of the Senate 
that the bill has been approved by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and also has been approved by Mr. 
Chester Davis and the Department of 
Agriculture. The whole effect of the bill 
is to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture, upon payment by The 
State Hospital, at Goldsboro, N. C., of 
$4,180, to convey to the hospital all right, 
title, and interest of the United States 
to a tract of land consisting of approxi- 
mately 88 acres. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to inquire 
whether in the committee there was any 
objection to reporting the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. No, Mr. President; 
there was no objection. However, the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Git- 
LETTE] had some question in his mind 
as to the disposition of the fund— 
whether it would go back into the Treas- 
ury or whether it would go back to the 
Farm Security Administration, the 
owner of the land. I told the Senator 
I thought it would go back into the 
Treasury. That is the only objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 2562) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell and convey to the 


| State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, 
| N.C., a certain tract of land, situated in 
| Wayne County, N. C., was considered, 


TO STATE | 


ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
House must act first on the conference 
report agreed to by the conferees on 
the deficiency appropriation bill. I am 
also advised that the House has agreed 
to the conference which the Senate re- 
quested a few minutes ago, on Senate 


Joint Resolution 103, extending the life 
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of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
It is desired that that conference meet 
at once in order to settle the debate as 
to the length of the extension. There. 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that I understand 
that the House is now considering the 
conference report, and that the consiq- 
eration will take only a short time. It 
will be entirely satisfactory to me to have 
a recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
or a recess might be taken until haif- 
past 1, which I imagine would give the 
House ample time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I imagine that 
would provide ample time. I shall 
amend my request by asking unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
until 1:30 p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 12 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until 1 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m. 

At the expiration of the recess the Sen- 
ate reassembled. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we 
have not yet received the conference 
report from the House of Representa- 
tives. The House has the papers and 
must act first. 

Therefore, I shall have to request that 
the Senate wait until the report is re- 
ceived from the House of Representa- 
tives. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, to leave 
the matter in that way would create em- 
barrassment for a great many Senators. 
They would not know whether the call 
of the Chair would come in 5 minutes or 
in an hour and 5 minutes. I think it 
would be a great deal better, if I may 
make the suggestion, to have recurring 
recesses, if necessary, but to have them 
taken to a time certain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess until 2 o’clock 
p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 1 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until 2 o’clock p. m. 

* At the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) con- 
tinuing the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as an agency of the United States; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. Forp, Mr. Brown of Georgia, Mr. 
Patman, Mr. Wotcott, Mr. GirrorpD, and 
Mr. CRAWFORD were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the 
conference. 
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ARTHUR ©. NORCUTT—VETO MESSAGE 
(8S. DOC. NO. 139) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MaysaNK in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following veto message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
pill, referred to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 
I return herewith, without my ap- 


proval, S. 648, a bill “for the relief of | 


Arthur C. Norcutt.” 

The bill proposes an award of compen- 
cation to Arthur C. Norcutt, Mason City, 
Nebr., in the sum of $1,000 in satisfac- 
tion of his claim against the United 
States for the death of his son, Roger 
Thaine Norcutt, who died while a mem- 
ber of the Civilian Conservaton Corps as 
the result, the bill recites, “of a disease 
contracted by him while an enrollee in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps.” 

The claimant’s son enrolled in the 
Corps on April 20, 1937, and died approx- 
imately 3 months later, on July 17, 1937. 

The law which governed the allowance 
of disability or death compensation in 
the case of enrollees of the Civilian Con- 
ervation Corps directed itself to trau- 
matic injury only. This bill, in proposing 
to grant compensation for a death re- 
sulting from disease, rather than trauma, 
makes an exception of this case from the 
general law. 

There is not sufficient justification for 
singling out this individual case for such 
preferential treatment, particularly since 
the record establishes that the enrollee 
died, not from disease contracted during 
his brief period of service, but as the 
result of a condition, or complication of 
a condition, that existed for several 
months prior to his enrollment in the 
Corps. 

I am informed that there are other 
instances where the deaths of enrollees 
were attributable to diseases contracted 
S a result of exposure in the perform- 
> of their duties, where, pursuant to 
, ho compensation was provided for 
dependents. 

While some question has been raised as 
to whether this enrollee was given proper 
medical attention and treatment, a board 


ol inquiry appointed by the War Depart- 


Tor 
saW 


ment to investigate this matter concluded | 


that the enrollee had been given proper 
medical attention. 
[ regret, therefore, that I do not feel 
justified in approving the bill. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
THE WuITE House, December 18, 1943. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). The Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, this 
morning my attention was called to an 
article by Mr. Drew Pearson published 
in the Washington Post of today. 
hot necessary for me to remind the dis- 
tinguished Members of this body what 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said 
about Mr. Drew Pearson, nor is it neces- 
ary for me to remind the distinguished 





It is | 











Members of this body what one of the 
greatest Americans, our Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, has said about Mr. 
Drew Pearson. So, perhaps, anything 
I might say might be considered to be 
an after-thought in view of what the 
President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
has uttered and in view of what a great 
southern leader, a former Member of 
this body, Secretary Hull, has said. But, 
Mr. President, in justice to myself and 
my colleagues I desire to read a para- 
graph from the latter part of the Pear- 
son article and to comment upon it. 


Hence, shortly after MAYBANK’s vote 
against the soldier-vote bill, a member of 
Byrnes’ staff gave MAYBANK some plain, un- 
adulterated language. “The country would 
have been much better off,” he said, “if we 
had left you in Charleston.” 


Mr. President, neither Mr. Byrnes nor 
any member of his staff has ever tele- 
phoned me, or ever talked to me, or ever 
written to me about the soldiers’ vote 
bill or my vote thereon. So Mr. Pear- 
son’s statement is false and unfounded. 

The people of South Carolina elected 
me United States Senator on the day 
the Senate passed the first soldier vote 
bill, August 25,1942. At that time in my 
absence, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia suggested that my colleague the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] and I would have voted other- 
wise on certain questions if we had been 
present. 

Mr. President, in 1941, before we had 
gone to war, when the National Guard 
had been called out, as Governor of 
South Carolina I was requested to ap- 
point certain boards and to select certain 
men for selective-service positions. At 
that time I recommended to the people 
of South Carolina the enactment of a 
proper law so that South Carolinians in 
the armed services might vote, and aft- 
erward I conferred with my successor 
in the Governor’s office about it. 

Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say 
that an absolute falsehood has been 
printed in the Pearson article. I did not 
receive one letter from South Carolina 
or one telephone call in protest against 
my vote on the bill permitting absentee 
soldiers to cast their ballots; and, Mr. 
President, nobody from South Carolina 
or anywhere else ever called me in con- 
nection with the vote on that bill. 

I wish to say in justice to myself and 
in justice to Mr. Byrnes, whom I have 
known for a long, long time, and whom I 
supported in 1930 when he was a candi- 
date for a seat in this body, that when I 
had been elected in the largest ward in 
the city of Charleston to represent the 
people I counted the votes in the pres- 
ence of all those there, as votes are ordi- 
narily counted, and they were honorably 
and fairly counted. 

But again my home town of Charles- 
ton has been the subject of some com- 
ment, perhaps, and the thought has been 
expressed that maybe they should have 
left me there. I am certain that no such 
thought came from Mr. Byrnes, whom I 
have always respected, and certainly no 


such thought came from any member of | 
his staff, or, if so, it was never made 
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Charleston is my home, 
people love 


known to me. 
and my friends and my 
everything about it. 

I believe that it was my duty today as 
a Senator to condemn the statement I 
have quoted from the article by Drew 
Pearson and to let the people know 
that I do not think the distinguishe 
Senator whom I succeeded would ever 
attempt to suggest to me or any other 
Member of this body how he should 
vote or how he should not vote. I rep- 
resent the people of South Carolina, 
whom I respect and who have been good 
to me. I represent no cliques or groups. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
believe I know the soldiers and sailors 
from South Carolina as well as does any 
South Carolinian; many of them are my 
relatives; and I hope that by action of 
the State legislature, which will meet in 
January, they will be accorded the op- 
portunity of voting. If there is any- 
thing I can do to help them, I shall do it. 

Mr. President, last year, at a time 
when I was temporarily absent, I was 
summoned to return in order to help 
make a quorum to enable the Senate to 
act on an anti-poll-tax bill. In South 
Carolina payment of a poll tax is not a 
prerequisite to voting in the Democratic 
primaries, but one must pay a poll tax 
before he votes in a general election. 
Some two or three hundred thousand 
people pay poll taxes, some twenty or 
thirty thousand vote. The poll tax is a 
revenue measure. 

Last year I made a speech in oppo- 
sition to the anti-poll-tax bill, which 
I considered an unconstitutional meas- 
ure. This year I was advised that the 
anti-poll-tax bill would again be brought 
before the Senate, and it is on the Cal- 
endar. I shall do everything I can to 
defeat it. 

I believe in the Constitution of the 
United States, and in that provision 
having to do with State requirements 
for voting. I recognize that those 
who differ with me have the right to 
do so. However, Mr. President, I do 
not vote and speak against certain 
measures and then reverse myself and 
vote the other way. I am proud of the 
vote I cast on the soldiers’ vote bill. I 
have no regrets, and I hope I have made 
plain to my fellow citizens and to my col- 
leagues in the Senate that no one from 
Mr. Byrnes’ office tried to influence me, 
or said anything to me. Again, let me 
repeat I represent the people of South 
Carolina, who elected me and no indi- 
viduals or groups. 

I hope that in the future, if Mr. Pear- 
son desires to write such articles, he will 
not say “a member of Mr. Byrnes’ staff,” 
but will give the name of the person, and 
let me know and let the public know who 
would call me, as a United States Sena- 
tor, and condemn me over the telephone, 

Mr. President, no living man will do 
that so long as I am in the Senate, or 
elsewhere. 

The various false statements which 
have appeared in the Merry Go Round, 
to which many other distinguished 
Americans have called attention, make 
me believe that anything appearing in 
this column is based upon half-truths 
and falsehood. 
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” TRANSPORTATION—REPORT OF TRUMAN 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of my 
colleagues to the report filed on Decem- 
per 15 by the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program, 
The subject of this report is transporta- 
tion. It is part 13 of Senate Report No. 
10 of this Congress. I wish to call it 
particularly to the attention of Senators 
because I believe it is one of the most 
important reports yet filed by the com- 
mittee headed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, which has filed so many excellent 
and important reports in the past. 

I commend to the careful reading of 
every Senator all parts of this report, 
and particularly that portion of the re- 
port dealing with motor transport. This 
is a subject in which I am personally 
much interested because it affects my 
State, and I know that other Senators 
also are vitally interested in the subject 
because it affects their States. 

When I asked the Senator from Mis- 
souri last March to undertake an inves- 
tigation of conditions with respect to 
highway transportation, I did so in direct 
response to a petition approved by the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada. In 
my letter to the Senator from Missouri 
I stressed the vital importance of motor 
transport to all the Western States, as 
well as to the country as a whole. I also 
called attention to what I regarded as 
the most serious factor in the problem— 
namely, the necessity for providing ade- 
quate replacement and repair parts. I 
further emphasized the need for an in- 
vestigation into the policies of the War 
Production Board in its handling of this 
problem. In subsequent communications 
to the committee headed by the Senator 
from Missouri, I furnished such addi- 
tional information as I was able to secure 
and stressed certain additional matters 
which my own study of the problem in- 
dicated as meriting attention. 

I am very happy that the report which 
has just been released by the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program supports the views 
which I expressed in March, and stresses 
the points which I stressed then and 
subsequently. 

In this connection I should like to call 
particular attention to certain para- 
graphs in the committee’s report. 

At the outset of its discussion of motor 
transport, the committee states: 

The most serious situation with respect to 
transportation is the lack of adequate facili- 
ties for motor transport. Shortages in tires, 
repair parts, new equipment, and manpower, 
plus restrictions on road speed and other 
regulations, have imposed limits on the 
carrying capacity of trucks, busses, and auto- 
mobiles which are far below the demands for 


the type of transportation service they 
render. 

The motor vehicle is woven into our na- 
tional life to such a degree, and in such 
manner, that diminution in the service ren- 


dered by motor transport will necessarily have 
sericus repercussions on our war effort, 


I think it would be safe to go even 
further than the committee has gone, 
and to declare that any substantial dimi- 
nution in the service rendered by motor 
transport will necessarily have not 
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merely serious repercussions, but dis- 
astrous results on our war effort. Cer- 
tainly the results of such a diminution 
in service would be disastrous to the 
economy and the war effort of the 
Western States. 

The committee’s report makes it very 
clear that the bottom of the barrel has 
been reached with regard to elimination 
of nonessential services performed by 
motortrucks. The committee states: 


Fundamentally, we must accept the princi- 
ple that reductions in the volume of truck 
traffic will result in inability to handle essen- 
tial traffic, which will have important and 
far-reaching results. 


The language of that statement is very 
clear, but its implications are so broad 
that they may be missed if what the com- 
mittee says is not most carefully con- 
sidered. The clear implication of the 
committee’s statement—with which I am 
most heartily in accord—is that the vol- 
ume of truck traffic in this country is now 
at what amounts to an irreducible mini- 
mum if we are to avoid a transportation 
break-down which will cripple the war 
effort. In other words, we can no longer 
cut corners; we can no longer juggle the 
problem of keeping the trucks of the 
country running; the problem has been 
played with so long, without being di- 
rectly and efficiently attacked, that it is 
now sitting astride our shoulders like the 
old man from the sea. The time for talk- 
ing about it has passed and the time for 
taking immediate action has come. 

As I indicated when I addressed the 
Senator from Missouri on this subject 
last March, suggesting that the policies 
of the War Production Board be investi- 
gated, and as I publicly stated several 
months ago, a major share of the blame 
for the fact that this problem has not 
been adequately solved rests squarely 
upon the War Production Board. 

I am glad that the Special Committee 
to investigate the national-defense pro- 
gram concurs in this view, for the pro- 
nouncements of the committee are, as we 
all know, accorded the greatest respect 
not only throughout the country as a 
whole, in nongovernmental circles, but 
also by certain Government agencies who 
have with some consistency shown a 
lamentable inclination to accord very lit- 
tle respect to the views, recommenda- 
tions, or requests of individual Members 
of the Senate. 

Let me read to the Senate some of the 
things the committee says, in its report, 
about the War Production Board’s han- 
dling of the problem of motor transport. 
The committee says: 

The shortage of replacement parts was 
further aggravated by a vigorous scrap drive 
instituted by the War Production Board in 
1942 which resulted in approximately 
4,000,000 motor vehicles in the Nation’s junk 
yards being broken up and shipped to the 


which prohibited the scrapping of used, serv- * 


iceable parts, which in normal times would 
have been fed back into the motor transport 
system, were destroyed and the civilian mar- 
ket was deprived of these reserves. Action 
to correct this situation was not taken until 
May 29, 1943, when the War Prdduction 
Board issued Conservation Order M-311 
which prohibited the scrapping of used serv- 
iceable automotive parts. 


way 
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I doubt if action to correct this situa. 
tion would ever have been taken if the 
need for such action had not been calleq 
forcefully to the attention of the War 
Production Board by the Truman com- 
mittee and by individual Members of this 
body. 

The committee report points out that 
since March of this year—and may | 
call the attention of Senators to the fact 
that it was in March of this year that | 
asked the Truman committee to investi- 
gate this problem—since March of this 
year, the War Production Board, anq 
parts and vehicle manufacturers, have 
been attempting to assist truck operators 
in locating parts needed to maintain 
their vehicles where those particular 
parts could not be found locally. The 
committee then comments: 

The usefulness of this work is obvious, but 
indicates clearly the lack of an adequate in- 
ventory and emphasizes the need for pro- 
ducing more replacement parts. 


The committee report goes on to re- 
capitulate the control over replacement 
parts by limitation orders issued first by 
the Office of Production Management 
and then by its successor, the War Pro- 
duction Board, and points out that until 
very recently such orders restricted the 
manufacture and distribution of replace- 
ment parts to a specified percentage of 
previous production, and accorded parts 
for civilian use an inferior priority rat- 
ing. No correction of this short-sighted 
policy was made until October 11 of this 
year, when a priority rating equal to 
military production priorities was as- 
signed to parts for medium and heavy 
trucks, trailers, and busses. On Novem- 
ber 13, an additional corrective was ap- 
plied by removal of restrictions on the 
amount of inventory which could be car- 
ried by manufacturers. 

The committee then states: 

The committee believes the War Produc- 
tion Board has delayed the parts-production 
program by not having made such a survey 
as soon as the problem became apparent. 
The regarding parts is now merely in the 
stage of getting the industry’s approval of a 
form, which will later have to be approved 
by the War Production Board and the Budget 
Bureau under the Federal Reports Act of 
1942 before it can be circulated and the col- 
lection of the information started. This in- 
formation will then have to be compiled and 
studied before plans for scheduling produc- 
tion can be formulated. This point will 
probably not be reached before the 1944 new 
truck program is well under way. It is, 
therefore, quite likely that the portion of 
the replacement-parts program which ex- 
ceeds the rough percentages already allocate: 
will take an inferior position in the produc- 
tion schedules, so that a sufficient quantity 
of replacement parts may not be produced. 


I submit that this situation is typical! 
of the handling by the War Production 


Board of many matters under its juris- 
diction. This is another case of “too 


‘little and too late,” and it is only one of 


a number of instances of activities o! 
the War Production Board to which that 
description may properly be applied. 
Going on to the question of providing 
new trucks to replace those which of 
necessity are wearing out, and will wear 
out, under the tremendously increased 
load which has been placed upon high- 
transportation, the committee 
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points out that the War Production 
Board approved a program for produc- 
tion during the last half of 1943, of 7,500 
heavy trucks, 5,610 commercial trailers 
and 1,600 attachment third axles, to- 
her with an appropriate number of 
bodies. The Board then states: 
Some progress has been made in the pro- 
duction of third axles, bodies, and trailers, 
but virtually no progress has been made in 
the production of the 17,500 heavy trucks. 
Through the month of October no trucks had 
been completed. It is now estimated that 
only a total of 450 will be built this year. 
Manufacturers have indicated that the 7,500 
trucks will not be completed before the end 
yf June 1944, and then only if schedules for 
component parts such as engines, axles, and 
ransmissions can be so revised as to pro- 
vide parts for these tiucks to be allocated to 
civilian uses. 


The committee then states—and mark 
this: 

The reason for the failure to produce these 
trucks was the assignment by the War Pro- 
duction Board of a priority rating inferior 
to that assigned to the production of vastly 
greater quantities of trucks for the armed 
services and the lack of adequate expediting. 


Perhaps we should not quarrel with 
the assignment of priority ratings. 
Clearly the War Production Board was 
in error in the assignment of ratings 
which it made; the facts prove that; but 
perhaps the War Production Board was 
under such pressure from the War De- 
partment that it felt it could not do oth- 
erwise than it did. Let us be as chdrita- 
ble as possible. But even from the most 
charitable viewpoint there can be no ex- 
cuse for the lack of adequate expediting, 
which the committee rightfully reports 
was one of the reasons for failure to pro- 
duce these trucks, which are so essential 
to the war effort. One of the major jobs 
of the War Production Board is and has 
been to expedite the production of what- 
ever items are needed for the war effort. 
In this instance the War Production 
Board failed to do that job. It is not 
the only instance, by any means, in 
which the War Production Board has 
0 failed. 

I do not wish to burden the Senate by 
drawing my remarks out at too great a 
length, but I should like to place in the 
RecorpD at this time an excerpt from the 
report of the committee beginning on 
page 22 of the printed report and ending 

n page 25. I hope that Senators, if 
they do not have time to read the whole 
report—and I believe it should be read 
by every Member of this body—will at 
least take the time to read the section 
of the report which I have asked to be 
included as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
other sections of the report will equally 
repay reading. Isincerely hope that the 
Government agencies concerned with the 
verious phases of the transportation 
problem with which this report deals 
will most earnestly consider the commit- 
tee’s recommendations, and will act upon 
them. This report is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the fine service which the com- 
mictee headed by the Senator from Mis- 


souri has rendered and is rendering to 
the Senate and to the Nation. Itis a 
thoughtful report, based upon a vast 
amount of careful research, and the 
committee’s recommendations, if carried 
out, will go far toward alleviation of a 
situation which most gravely threatens 
our war effort. But no report, however 
fine, and no recommendations, however 
sound, can do any good unless those in 
whom administrative power is vested will 
read the report and act upon the recom- 
mendations. I hope that every Member 
of this body will do everything he can, 
in every way he can,.to see that this re- 
port is read, and that the recommenda- 
tions of the committee are acted upon, 
by those officials who have the power, 
and therefore the responsibility, to take 
such action. 
ExuHIsIT 1 


NEW TRUCKS 


Just as in the case of railroads, there has 
been a tendency to think that somehow our 
truck transportation industry will be able 
to get along with little or no new equipment, 
and that the facilities for making such new 
equipment can be diverted indefinitely to 
the manufacture of war equipment. In the 
case of trucks, this tendency has been even 
more pronounced than that in the case of 
railroads. At the same time, limited sup- 
plies of gasoline, particularly in the East, 
and the shortage of tires has led to the as- 
sumption that wherever possible transporta- 
tion by truck should be eliminated in favor 
of transportation by rail. 

As a result of this and the tremendous 
military demand for trucks during 1942 and 
1943, the United States, the greatest user of 
motor vehicles in the world and the most 
dependent upon them, has had practically 
no trucks manufactured for civilia:: use. 

Most of the new trucks on hand, at the 
time the manufacture of trucks was stopped 
early in 1942, were taken for war purposes. 
The Office of Defense Transportation re- 
quested that 261,500 of such trucks be made 
available for civilian use in 1942, but only 
97,000 were assigned for that purpose. This 
should be contrasted with the 576,000 new 
trucks required for replacement heeds alone 
in 1941, a year when more than 1,000,000 new 
trucks were manufactured. From March 9, 
1942, when releases from the truck pool com- 
menced, until November 1, 1943, approx- 
imately 91,000 trucks were issued for civilian 
use. This is the equivalent of 54,000 truck 
replacements annually, less than one-tenth 
of the new trucks supplied in 1941. 

Even with drastic rationing, inventories of 
trucks available for the allocation to civilian 
use have now been almost completely ex- 
hausted. In October 1943, there were only 
31,386 trucks left in the pool (11,256 light, 
18,295 medium, and only 1,835 heavy). Many 
of these were special-type trucks, not suit- 
able to general commercial haulage. 

With the exception of a few thousand 
trailers, primarily tank trailers for petro- 
leum transportation and pole trailers for 
logging operations, the only trucks author- 
ized for production for civilian use up to 
July 1943 were 4,000 heavy trucks which were 
to be built to replace trucks allocated to 
civilian use but transferred to the military 
services. This figure was later reduced to 
3,017, the number actually withdrawn for 
military use. Although the production of 
these trucks had been authorized in July 
1942, only 2,252 of such units had been built 
by October 29, 1943. 

A program was approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board for producing, during the last 
half of 1943, 7,500 heavy trucks, 5,610 com- 
mercial trailers, and 1,600 attachment third 
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axles, together with an appropriate number 
of bodies. Some progress has been made 
in the production of third axles, bodies, and 
trailers, but virtually no progress has been 
made in the production of the 7,500 heavy 
trucks. Through the month of October, no 
trucks had been completed. It is now esti- 
mated that only a total of 450 will be built 
this year. Manufacturers have indicated 
that the 7,500 trucks will not be completed 
before the end of June 1944, and then only 
if schedules for component parts such as 
engines, axles, and transmissions can be so 
Tovised as to provide parts for these trucks 
to be allocated to civilian uses. The reason 
for the failure to produce these trucks was 
the assignment by the War Production Board 
of a priority rating inferior to that assigned 
to the production of vastly greater quantities 
of trucks for the armed services and the lack 
of adequate expediting. 


Meanwhile, early in June 1943, the Auto- 
motive Division of the War Production Board 
requested all claimant agencies to submit 
their truck requirements for the last half 
of 1943 and the year 1944 by not later than 
June 14, 1943. Requests for trucks were sub- 
mitted by the Maritime Commission, Office of 
Economic Warfare, Canada, War Production 
Board, Office of Defense Transportation, Army, 
Navy, and Lend-Lease. Some of these agen- 
cies failed to submit their final estimates 
until August or September. 

The Office of Defense Transportation is 
the claimant agency for the civilian trucking 
industry of the United States. The total 
requirements for new trucks for which de- 
mands had been made upon the Office of De- 
fense Transportation for the 18-month 
period ending December 1944, were 328,000 
This figure was reduced by the Office of 
Defense Transportation to 79,625 for 1944 
production on the ground that the materials 
and facilities for more than that number 
of trucks simply were not available if the 
amounts requested by the armed services and 
the other agencies were to be met. On August 
28.1943, the War Production Board approved 
only 19,218 trucks for production in the first 
half of 1944. Even this figure was relatively 
meaningless because, as previously noted, in- 
ferior priority ratings had resulted in virtu- 
ally no progress in providing for the manu- 
facture of the 7,500 trucks scheduled for pro- 
duction in the last half of 1943. Under the 
circumstances, it was apparent that unless 
changes were made, there was little possibility 
of any substantial number of trucks being 
produced for civilian use before the end of 
1944. 

For the year 1943, the War Department re- 
quested the production of 671,107 trucks for 
its own use and that of the British and Rus- 
sian forces. The present estimates are that 
607,610 will be delivered. For 1944, for the 
same uses, the War Department requested a 
total of 742,433 trucks. This total of nearly a 
million and a half vehicles requested, when 
combined with the very substantial numbers 
in the possession of our armed forces and 
those of our allies from production prior to 
1943, constitutes a tremendous number of 
trucks. The committee does not propose to 
substitute its judgment for that of the War 
Department as to the necessity for the build- 
ing up of this vast mass of motortrucks nor 
does it propose to take theeposition that the 
1944 military truck-production program is 
less essential to the war effort than the pro- 
portionate civilian production which it dis- 
places. The War Department has indicated 
its willingness to make available to the com- 
mittee privately a detailed justification of thi 
program. 

The committee does believe, however 
the possession of such a vast number trucks 
makes it imperative that the War Depart- 
ment maintain an accurate and up-to-date 
inventory of its vehicles, not only in actual 
military use but those devoted to construc- 
tion projects and other installations. The 
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War Department has informed the committee 
thet it is now engaged in such a program. 
The committee also believes that the War 
Department should institute procedures to 
ascertain how many ton-miles of use are 
being obtained for those trucks stationed 
within the continental United States because 
the War Department should not acquire 
trucks for nonmilitary purposes unless it is 
able to operate them with an efficiency com- 
parable to that prevailing in civilian uses. 
By the institution of these procedures the 


War Department should be able to reduce the - 


number of. trucks allocated to it for produc- 
tion, thus freeing manufacturing facilities for 
the manufacture of trucks sorely needed by 
the domestic transport industry. 

The committee will follow this matter in 
order to ascertain the progress being made 
by the War Department in improving the effi- 
ciency of utilization of its present inventory 
of trucks in noncombat areas. 

Because the committee does not want to 
take even the slightest risk of impeding the 

rogress of the war by insisting upon the re- 
duction of what might prove to be too large 
requests by the War Department for trucks, 
the committee at this stage can only recom- 
mend to the War Department that it, itself, 
subject its estimates to the most rigorous 
scrutiny to make certain that they are not 
excessive. The responsibility for making 
these requests rests squarely upon the War 
Department. It is aware of the need of these 
trucks for civilian transportation essential 
to the war program. 

In addition to War Department requests for 
trucks for 1944, which include some hundreds 
of thousands of trucks for Russia and Eng- 
land, 98,721 trucks were requested by other 
claimant agencies for uses other than the 
United States civilian trucking industry. 
Such agencies include the Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Office of Lend-Lease, Office of 
Economic Warfare, Canada, and the War Pro- 
duction Board. The aggregate number of 
trucks so requested exceeded the number re- 
quested to be built for our civilian use. The 
same obligation will rest on these agencies as 
rests on the War Department—to account to 
the public, at a later date, for their requests 
by showing the necessity for the use of such 
trucks. 

The committee called these facts sharply to 
the attention of the various agencies involved 
because the committee desired assurance that 
proper and sound plans were being made and 
that proper balance would be maintained by 
the War Production Board. The committee 
took the view that it was unsound to believe 
that because our civilian transportation had 
gotten along somehow up to the present time 
it could continue indefinitely without ade- 
quate replenishments. 

On November 2, 1943, a final decision as to 
1944 truck production was made by the War 
Production Board in which there was reflected 
a more realistic appreciation of the needs of 
the civilian trucking industry. For example, 
the War Production Board has designated 
1944 truck production of both civilian and 
military trucks a “must” program and de- 
clared manpower for its production “essen- 
ticl.” It has established an equal priority 
rating for all of the segments of the program, 
both military and civilian. It has provided 
for unified expediting. Furthermore it rec- 
ognized to a greater degree the essentiality of 
filling civilian truck needs. While military 
requests were cut only approximately 3 per- 
cent, civilian domestic requests, although cut 
by nearly 15 percent, were much more ade- 
quately recognized than seemed probable last 
August. 

A further encouraging feature of this deci- 
sion is the fact that it was based upon a sur- 
vey of the production facilities in the country 
as to components considered most scarce, 
i. e., rear axles, transmissions, and engines. 

This survey, however, was deficient in that 
it did not attempt to take into account such 
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underlying facility bottlenecks as foundry 
and bearing manufacturing facilities. The 
committee has been assured that such sur- 
veys are, however, being conducted and that 
steps will be taken to prevent such facility 
shortages from impeding the production 
schedule agreed upon. The survey was de- 
ficient in failing to take into account com- 
pletely and accurately the demands on the 
same facilities for the production of replace- 
ment parts. As previously noted, this survey 
is in the process of formulation. 

It should also be noted that the program 
for civilian truck production has not been 
stepped up appreciably for the first half of 
1944 over that approved last August and that 
meeting civilian production schedules for the 
second half of 1944 will, to a large degree, de- 
pend upon the construction of new facilities. 
A further factor delaying the actual delivery 
of civilian trucks is the fact that military pro- 
duction has already been scheduled far ahead, 
and although civilian production has been 
accorded equal priority, it cannot apply to 
facilities already absorbed by military pro- 
duction. 

The committee recommends that all pos- 
sible speed be achieved in the production of 
trucks and that existing schedules be reex- 
amined by the War Department in order to 
ascertain whether or not some part of present 
military production may not be deferred 
without impeding the war effort. 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Ne- 
vada—I sincerely hope that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate will carefully study the 
report, which is founded on facts and 
sworn testimony. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Missouri. This is a mat- 
ter which has been the subject of com- 
munication between us during the past 
several months, and I am happy that 
the Senator’s committee took hold of the 
matter promptly and efficiently and, I 
hope, effectively. 

The effect of the Senator’s report will 
be manifested in: the future, but I think 
the Senator and I could well afford to 
watch the progress of the recommenda- 
tions, to see to it that the essence of the 
report is carried out by those who have 
the authority to execute it. 

Mr. TRUMAN, I thank the Senator 
most sincerely. 

RECESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
informed the House has agreed to the 
conference report on the deficiency bill, 
but the message has not as yet reached 
the Senate, so if there is no other busi- 
ness to be transacted, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate take a further 
recess until 2:30 o’clock p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 2 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until 2:30 o’clock p. m. 

At the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. 


Is there 


President, I 
shall have to ask that the Senate take a 


recess for 15 minutes longer. 
of Representatives has agreed to the 
conference report, but it has not as yet 
reached the Senate. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess until a quarter to 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


The House 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 2 o’clock and 31 minutes) took a 
recess until 2 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m, 

At the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3598) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1169) for the relief of 
Samuel Margolin. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on cer- 
tain amendments of the Senate to the bill! 
(H. R. 3598) .“‘making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses.” having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses a: 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 22, 23, 26, 37, and 94. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 13 and 39; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the Sen- 
ate recede from -~its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as ;ollows: In 
lieu of the sum “$100,000”, proposed in the 
House amendment insert: “$75,000, of which 
$20,000 shall be allocated to the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization”; and the House 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to th« 
same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by the Hous 
amendment insert the following: 

“The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall make a study of the proposed 
centralization of retirement fund records 
in the Civil Service Commission, both from 
the standpoint of statutory requirements 
and the sufficiency thereof for accounting 
purposes, and shall submit a report thereo! 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 


‘ propriations of the United States Senat« 


and the House of Representatives withi: 
ninety days from the date of approval o! 
this act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the Hous: 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of- the sum “$1,695,000” pro- 
posed in such amendment insert: ‘$1,550,- 
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ooo"; and in lieu of the sum “$100” 
proposed in such amendment insert “twenty- 
five per centum”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


“For an amount in addition to the $20,- 
000,000 appropriated under this head in the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1944, and for the same objects and sub- 
ject to the same conditions, $6,500,000; and 
the limitation of $60,000,000 in the authori- 
zation and direction to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make advances, con- 
tained under this head in said Act, is hereby 
increased to $67,500,000.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbred 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum $2,800,000” pro- 
posed in such amendment insert: ‘$1,000,- 
000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the number proposed insert: 
“306"; and renumber the preceding section 
by striking out the number “306” and insert 
in lieu thereof; ‘305’; and the Senate agree 
to the saine. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

CarRL HAYDEN, 

RicHarp B. Russet, 

H. C. Lopez, Jr., 

Rurvus C. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. WoopruM, 

Louis LupLow, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. W. WIGGLESWORTH, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
make a brief explanation of the report? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to 
do so, 

The items in controversy were 13 in 
number. The first was the Bureau of 
the Budget item of $175,000. The House 
with an amendment 
making the amount $75,000. 

The next two items were in connec- 
tion with the Civil Service Commission. 
The Senate struck out an item of $688,- 
000, and the House agreed, with an 
amendment limiting the appropriation 
to some extent. The other item involved 
$26,000 for printing and binding. In 
conference this morning, the House 
conferees agreed that those two items 
might go out of the bill. In lieu thereof 
there was inserted a recommendation 
for the Comptroller General’s Office to 
make a report in 90 days as to the pro- 
posed use of the money. 





The next item relates to the Public 
Health Service. The Senate adopted an 
amendment providing $345,000 to be used 
for the purpose of furnishing doctors in 
distant communities where they were 
needed, with the provision that only 
$100 should be required of the counties 
or local communities. This morning the 
conferees agreed to reduce the amount 
of $345,000 proposed to be appropriated 
for that purpose to $200,000, and to re- 
quire the lecal communities or authori- 
ties to contribute 25 percent of the 
amount. : 

The next item was a housing item of 
$50,000,000, which the Senate had in- 
serted. The House conferees disagreed 
to it in the first conference, and they 
very strenuously disagreed to it again. 
The result was that the Senate conferees 
receded on that item. 

The next item was $9,000,000 for relief 
in Puerto Rico. It was found that there 
was quite a sum of relief money which 
had been appropriated in the past, and 
which had not been used. It was be- 
lieved that that item should go out of 
the bill, and the Senate conferees re- 
ceded. 

The next item had to do with the Farm 
Security Administration. The Senate 
had inserted an amendment providing 
$6,500,000 for administration and $37,- 
500,000 for future loans. The House at 
first struck it all out, but yesterday it 
agreed to an amendment providing $6,- 
500,000 for administration, but nothing 
for loans. The conferees agreed to an 
amount of $7,500,000 for loans, instead 
of $37,500,000. 

The next item is Census of Agriculture, 
$650,000. It was put in by the Senate, 
but the House refused to agree to it. 
It came before the conferees in disagree- 
ment. On that item the House confer- 
ees receded, and it remains in the bill. 

The next item is Water Conservation 
and Utility Projects, which has to do 
with reclamation projects. The Sen- 
ate had allowed $2,800,000 for that item. 
It went to the House. The House struck 
it allout. It went to conference, and to- 
day an agreement was reached by the 
conferees reducing the sum to $1,000,000. 
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The next amendment is one which I | 


am very unhappy to say was left out of 
the bill. The Senate had put in a pro- 
vision placing restrictions on the Budget 
estimate, creating reserves, and im- 
pounding funds. For example, several 
times in the past we have appropriated 
considerable sums for roads, and the 
funds were impounded. Our road pro- 
gram has been virtually blocked because 
of the impounding of road funds. As 
Senators may remember, I offered an 
amendment which was agreed to in com- 
mittee. The amendment would have 
prevented impounding and reservation 
of funds by the Budget Director. That 
amendment went out. The House took a 
yea-and-nay vote on it and, of course, 
that ended it so far as this bill is con- 
cerned. However, I wish to say to the 
Senate that I am very hopeful that the 
Senate will agree to it in the next ap- 
propriation bill which we shall consider. 

I think I have made a full statement of 
everything which occurred in the con- 
ference this morning. If I have made 
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any inaccurate statements I shall be glad 
to have members of the conference com- 
mittee correct me. I do not think I have 
made a mistake. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator to state again the situation 
ir relation to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. I did not quite understand 
his statement with respect to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to 
make a statement with regard to it. 

The Senate agreed to an amendment 
appropriating $6,500,000 for administra- 
tion, and $37,500,000 for the purpose of 
making small loans to farmers. Testi- 
mony was given before the committee 
to the effect that the loans made last 
year were well paid, and that the Gov- 
ernment lost practically nothing by 
them. They were in excellent condition. 
Sc the Senate agreed to the amendment 
in that form. It wenttothe House. The 
House struck it out, but in the second 
conference the House conferees agreed 
to $6,500,000 for administration, but pro- 
vided no money whatever for loans. 
The F. S. A. has some money to lend 
now, but not a great deal. After a very 
vigorous and active contest it was finally 
agreed aS a compromise that there 
should be an allowance of $6,500,000 for 
administration and $7,500,000 for small 
loans. 

Have I answered the question of the 
Senator? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound an additional question. 
Does the situation described by the Sen- 
ator in any way affect the Production 
Credit Association? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know of 
any way in which that activity would 
be affected. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the Senator say 
that the amount agreed to for loans was 
$7,500,000 or $37,500,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Seven million five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. WILEY. That is for loans. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For loans only. 

Mr. WILEY. And $6,500,000 for ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


COURT REPORTERS IN DISTRICT COURTS 


REPORT 


Mr. KILGORE submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3611) entitled “An Act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of court reporters in the district 
courts of the United States, to fix their duties, 
to provide for their compensation, and for 
other purposes”, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 
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“That the Judicial Code (Act of March 3, 
1911, 36 Stat. 1088, as amended) is hereby 
amended by inserting after section 5 thereof 
a new section 6a, entitled ‘Court Reporters’, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 5a. Court Reporters.— 

“‘(a) Appointment: Each district court of 
the United States, including the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia and the district courts in the 
Territories and insular possessions, shall ap- 
point one or more court reporters for the 
district court in the manner provided for 
the appointment of the clerks of said courts. 
The number of reporters to be so appointed 
shall be determined by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of Senior Circuit Judges (hereinafter 
referred to as the Judicial Conference). The 
persons to be so appointed shall possess the 
qualifications necessary for the satisfactory 
performance of the duties specified in sub- 
division (b) of this section, to be deter- 
mined by standards which shall be formu- 
lated from time to time by the Judicial Con- 
ference, and shall take an oath to perform 
faithfully such duties. The court, with the 
approval of the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts (here- 
inafter referred to as the Director) may ap- 
point additional reporters for temporary serv- 
ice not exceeding three months, when there 
is more reporting work in the district than 
can be promptly performed by the authorized 
number of reporters and the urgency is so 
great as to render it impracticable to obtain 
the approval of the Judicial Conference. If 
the court and the Judicial Conference are of 
the opinion that in any district it is in the 
public interest that the duties of reporter 
should be combined with those of any other 
employee of the court, the Judicial Confer- 
ence may authorize such a combination of 
positions and fix the salary therefor, as pro- 
vided by subsection (c) hereof, any provision 
of law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“*(b) Duties: One of the reporters so ap- 
pointed for each district court shall attend 
at each session of the court and at every 
other proceeding that may be designated by 
rule of procedure or order of court or by one 
of the judges of the court, and shall record 
verbatim by shorthand or by mechanical 
means (1) all proceedings in criminal cases 
had in open court, whether in connection 
with plea, trial, or sentence; (2) all proceed- 
ings in all other cases had in open court 
unless the parties with the approval of the 
sitting judge shall specifically agree to the 
contrary; and (3) such other proceedings as 
a judge of the court may direct or as may 
be required by rule of procedure or order of 
the court or as may be requested by any 
party to the proceeding. The reporter shall 
attach his official certificate to the original 
shorthand notes or other criginal records so 
taken and promptly file them with the clerk 
of the court, who shall preserve them in 
the public records of the court for not less 
than ten years. Upon the request of any 
party to any proceeding which has been so 
recorded and who has agreed to pay the fee 
therefor or of a judge of the court, the re- 
porter shail promptly transcribe the criginal 
records of the requested parts of the pro- 
ceedings and attach thereto his official cer- 
tificate, and shall then deliver the transcript 
to the party or judge making the request. 
He shall also transcribe and certify all pleas 
and proceedings in connection with the im- 
position of sentence in criminal cases and 
such other parts of the record of proceedings 
as may be required by rule of procedure or 
order of court. The reporter shall promptly 
deliver to the clerk for the records of the 
court a certified copy of any transcript that 
he may make of any part of the record of 
any proceeding. The transcript of the testi- 
mony and proceedings in any case when duly 
cortified by such reporter shall be deemed 
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prima facie a correct statement of such tes- 
timony and proceedings. No transcripts of 
the proceedings of the court shall be con- 
sidered as official except those made from the 
records taken by the reporter so appointed. 
The said original notes or other original rec- 
ords and the said copy of transcript shall 
be open to inspection in the office of the 
clerk as provided by law With respect to books 
containing the docket or minute of judg- 
‘ments, or decrees thereof. 

“*(c) Compensation: Each reporter so ap- 
pointed shall receive an annual salary, to be 
fixed from time to time by the Judicial Con- 
ference and to be paid in the same manner 
and at the same time that the salary of the 
clerk of the court is paid. In fixing such 
salary the Judicial Conference shall take into 
account in each instance the amount of time 
the reporter is required to be in attendance 
upon the court engaged in the performance 
of his duties. Such salary shall be not less 
than $3,000 nor more than $6,000 per annum. 
The reporter shall also receive his traveling 
expenses and expenses incurred for subsist- 
ence within the limitations prescribed by 
law for clerks of district courts while neces- 
sarily absent on official business from the 
place of his regular employment. All sup- 
plies shall be furnished by the reporter at 
his own expense. The reporter may charge 
and collect from parties, including the United 
States, who request transcripts, such fees 
therefor and no other, as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the court subject to 
the approval of the Judicial Conference. No 
fee shall be charged or taxed for any copy 
of a transcript delivered to the clerk for the 
records of court as required by subdivision 
(b) of this section. Fees for transcripts fur- 
nished in criminal or habeas corpus proceed- 
ings to persons allowed to sue, defend, or 
appeal in forma pauperis shall be paid by 
the United States out of money appropriated 
for that purpose; and the fees for transcripts 
furnished in other than criminal or habeas 
corpus proceedings to persons permitted to 
appeal in forma pauperis shall also be paid 
by the United States if the trial judge or a 
circuit judge shall certify that the appeal 
is not frivolous but presents a substantial 
question. Except as to transcripts that are 
to be paid for by the United States, the re- 
porter may require any party requesting a 
transcript to prepay the estimated fee there- 
for in advance of delivery of the transcript. 

“*(d) Administration: The Judicial Con- 
ference shall supervise and direct the ad- 
ministration of this section. Subject to this 
section and pertinent laws, it shall be the 
duty of the court to supervise and direct the 
reporter in the performance of his duties, 
including dealings with parties requesting 
transcripts. The Judicial Conference shall 
prescribe records which shall be maintained 
and reports which shall be filed by the re- 
porter. Such records shall be inspected and 
audited in the same manner as the records 
and accounts of the clerk and may include 
records showing (1) the quantity of tran- 
scripts prepared, (2) the fees charged and 
the fees collected for transcripts, (3) any 
expenses incurred by the reporter in connec- 
tion with transcripts, (4) the amount of time 
the reporter is in attendance upon the court 
for the purpose of recording proceedings, and 
(5) such other information as the Judicial 
Conference may determine. 

“*(e) Taxation of fees as costs: In the 
discretion of the court any part or all of the 
fees for transcripts may be taxed as costs in 
the case. Fees paid by the United States for 
transcripts furnished to persons allowed to 
appeal in civil cases in forma pauperis shall 
be taxed in favor of the United States as 
costs in the case.’ 

“Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
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as may be necessary to carry the provisions 
of this Act into effect. 

“Sec. 3. Upon request of the appellant, the 
record on appeal, under rules 75 and 76 of 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, shal) 
be printed by a printer designated by the 
appellant.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Pat McCarran, 
HARLEY M. KILGorz, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate 
Hatton W. SUMNERs, 
Sam HOosss, 
C. E. HaNcock, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. KILGORE. . Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senate conferees I have sub- 
mitted the conference report on House 
bill 3611 commonly called the Federal 
court reporters’ bill. The conference 
has agreed to certain amendments of the 
House and certain amendments of the 
Senate. If any Senator wishes me to 
do so, I shall be glad to explain the con- 
ference report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask if the re- 
port has been signed by all conferees on 
the part of the Senate? 

Mr. KILGORE. It has been signed by 
all conferees on behalf of both the Sen- 
ate and the House, with the exception of 
one House conferee who was not present. 
The report was signed by all conferees 
present. I am not sure whether it was 
signed by the sixth conferee. 

Mr. WHITE. My information is that 
the Senate conferees were in agreement. 

Mr. KILGORE. They were. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator what the provision now 
is with respect to compensation of the 
reporters? 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senate amend- 
ment fixed a maximum salary of $3,000 
for court reporters to be appointed in the 
district courts. Representatives of the 
courts informed us that it would be im- 
possible to employ efficient reporters for 
$3,000 a year. So the conferees fixed 
the minimum salary at $3,000 and the 
maximum at $6,000. On the other hand, 
in order to offset the increase in salary 
we have required that the reporter shal! 
transcribe and furnish to the court a 
transcript of the proceedings on pleas 
and sentences, and that he shall furnish 
his own supplies. We felt that that was 
a sufficient offset to justify the increase 
in salary. 

Mr. OVERTON. What arrangement 
has been made with respect to copies of 
testimony? 

Mr. KILGORE. As is usual, the testi- 
mony will be , aid for by the Government 
or by the litigants, as the case may be. 
On appeals in civil cases in forma pau- 
peris the Government will pay for the 
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transcript if the trial or circuit judge 
certifies that it should be paid for by the 
Government. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is not for mak- 

ing the transcription, but for the extra 
copies. 
Mr. KILGORE. There is to be no 
charge for transcription. There will be 
a charge only for transcripts in cases in 
which trascripts are ordered by the liti- 
gants. In pauper cases the Government 
will pay for the transcripts upon certifi- 
cation of the trial or circuit judge. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yleld? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Will the reporter re- 
ceive additional compensation for copies 
f transcript furnished to attorneys? 
Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. But not for 
furnished the court? 

. KILGORE. No. 

. ANDREWS. I was thinking of 
criminal cases in which copies of the 
testimony might be needed by the court 
in passing upon an appeal for a new 


tran- 


erivt 


Mr 
Mr 


tr, KILGORE. The transcript in 
those cases would have to be paid for by 
the Government. The bill as originally 
nassed by the Senate was much less lib- 
eral to the reporters in that regard than 
is the present bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Ihave forgotten how 
the bill reads. Are there any duties to 
be placed upon the court reporter in ad- 
dition to those of taking the testimony 
during trials? 


Mr. KILGORE. Of course, the re- 
rter will be made an official of the 


court, and his certification of transcript 
shall be prima facie evidence of the rec- 
ord. In addition to that, the court re- 
porter must without cost to the Govern- 
ment, take down, transcribe, and deliver 
to the court all proceedings involved in 
pleas and sentences, which was formerly 
not done. In addition, he must furnish 
his own supplies. 

Mr. ANDREWS. His duties would in- 
clude the reporting of transactions in 
hambers which might take place at vari- 
ous times? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is true. 
would include such proceedings. 

Mr. LANGER. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senate bill in- 
cluded a provision with regard to print- 
ng companies preparing the record. 
Does the ‘bill as now agreed to provide 
that the appellant shall have the right to 
hoose the printing company which will 

int the record on appeal? 

Mr. KILGORE. The amendment which 
the Senate put into the bill covering that 

.tter has been left in. 

We struck out the part which directed 
the Supreme Court to provide rules, be- 
cause the courts represented that they 

‘re getting the rules straightened out 
under the former law empowering them 
0 prescribe rules. We were told that if 
we would give them a little more time 
hey would have the rules straightened 


They 


Ou 
ue 





| 
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portion to which the Senator from North 
Dakota refers and which we straightened 


out in the Judiciary Committee, with 
reference to the printing of records 


by a printer to be designated by the ap- 
pellant, remains in the bill without 
change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
conferees appointed by the two Houses 
on Senate Joint Resolution 103 have met 
and agreed on @ compromise between 
the two dates. The House fixed the 5th 


of February; the Senate fixed the 29t 
of February, and the conferees have 


agreed on February 17. The conference 
report is now before the House under 
consideration. I do not know how long 
it will take to dispose of it; so we are 
compelled to take a recess momentarily. 

If the House agrees to the conference 
report and it is agreed to by the Senate, 
it is my purpose to move that when the 
two Houses conclude their business on 
next Tuesday, they stand adjourned sine 
die. Then there will be another resolu- 
tion to fix the date for the reconvening 
of the second session of the Seventy- 
eight Congress on January 10, 1944. 
Both resolutions are contingent upon the 
adoption of the conference report by the 
House and the Senate. 


PAYMENT OF SUBSIDIES BY RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 


un 


sic 


ock 
av 


nimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter from the 
Honorable Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, a letter from Mr. J. B. Hut- 
son, President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and a letter from Mr. Ches- 
ter Bowles, Price Administrator, indi- 
cating the subsidies being paid through 
the R. F. C. and throuch the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and the Office of 
Price Administration. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, December 17, 1943. 
Hon. BuRNET R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C 

DEAR SENATOR MAYBANK: I have your letter 
of December 14, requesting a short letter 
showing the amount of subsidies the R. F. C. 
is paying on a yearly basis for the transpor- 
tation of oil, minerals, and other items. 

Since the programs in question may not be 
continued for as long as a year, I am listing 
below the materials for which we are absorb- 
ing the abnormal transportation costs in the 
United States, together with the estimated 
monthly costs for each: 

Petroleum and petroleum prod- 


, 


iiss ce sia tile tetra pk tnd tests $8, 500, C00 
ceil i, 000, OVO 
Jute and other foreign fibers.__. 140, 000 
COR sn cinittnicinktiancicteininie 130, 000 


We have certain programs which are either 
direct subsidies or purchases and sales in the 


We struck out that part, but the | nature of subsidies for the purpose of ob- 
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taining the necessary maximum domestic 
production of critical and strategic materials 
required for the war effort. 
= * m = * 
Sincerely, 
JESSE H. JONES. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
CoMMobDITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1943 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAYBANK: Enclosed is a 
statement regarding price support and sta- 
bilization programs of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which, I believe, contains the 
information requested in your letter 
December 14. 


Sincerely yours, 





of 





J. B. Hutson 
President. 


PRICE SUPPORT AND STABILIZATION PROGRAMS OF 
CoMMoDITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

For a large number of agricultural com- 
modities, the funds and authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are used to 
assure price support to farmers in order to 
encourage prceduction. The programs for 
most of these commodities operate with little 
or no cost to the Government because market 
prices for most of the commodities are higher 
than the support levels. 


For some commcdi- 









ties, however, producer returns are sup- 
ported ath he pric which 
can be realized in the market under existing 


ceiling regulations. In these cases the dif- 
ference between the ceiling price and the 
support price is absorbed by th nmodity 
Credit Corporation as a loss in its oner 

The particular commodities for which this 
situation prevails are in most instances com- 
modities for which the dem: xceeds the 
supply, so that in the absence l 





1t1iONs. 





of ceiling requ- 
lations market prices would be higher than 
they are. For some commodities fairly 
curate estimates can be made of the amount 
of price increase 
eliminate the loss to Commodity Credit 


ac- 





Cor- 


poration and of the cost of such a price in- 
For 


crease to consumers. 
however, it is difi t 
because of the nu 
in which the commodities 


some commodities, 







a 


In all cases, however, it is the 
rise in consumers’ prices ne i- 
nate the loss to Commodity ora- 
tion would be somewhat the 


amount of the loss. This is because these 
losses are incurred at or near the farm level 
in the distributive system and, if 
sponding price increase were made at this 
level, the increase would be subject to some 
pyramiding on account of 
centage margins of distributors. 

The following is a brief summary for each 
of these programs, indicating the approxi- 
mate amount of price increase which would 
be required to eliminate losses by Comm 





a corre- 


the customary per- 


Credit Corporation on the commodity, the 
effect of such price rises on consumers, and 
the effect upon the cost to the Governme 





DRY BEANS 

Support prices for the principal classes of 
dry beans at country shipping points are 
70 cents per hundred pounds higher than 





ceiling prices for civilian sales. The prices 


are supported by means of loans to pro- 
ducers and price-supporting agreements with 
country dealers. The loss t Commodity 
Credit Corporation on the civilian ehare 
of the 1943 crop is estimated at $8,000,900. 


‘tween 


i 
This represents the difference b the 
support prices and the ceiling 
quired for the armed forces ‘ 
ernmental purposes are purchased at the f 


re- 
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support prices. If civilian price ceilings at 
country shipping points were increased to the 
support levels, the resulting increase in the 
retail price of dry beans probably would be 
about 1 cent per pound, which would he & 
10-percent increase in the retail price. This 
increase would amount to about $13,500,000 
on the part of the crop used for civilian con- 
sumption. 


POTATOES 
Producer prices for potatoes are supported 


at about 90 percent of parity by means of | 


loans to producers and cooperative associa- 
tions, loans to dealers who pay the support 
prices for the potatoes they buy, and mar- 
keting agreements with dealers who buy from 
producers at the support prices. Although 
ceiling prices for potatoes are higher than 
the support level under the loan and pur- 
chase programs of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, some losses will be incurred in moving 
potatoes into consumption without spoilage 
while maintaining grower prices at the sup- 
port level. The loss to Commodity Credit 
Corporation in connection with the 1943 crop 
may be as much as $20,000,000. If this were 
passed on to consumers in the form of higher 
prices, the necessary price increase probably 
would be about 10 to 15 cents per bushel, or 
5 percent of the current retail price. 
would be an increase of about $30,000,000 
in consumer expenditures for potatoes. A 
corresponding price increase in potatoes used 
for governmental purposes would amount to 
about $3,000,000. 


RAISINS AND PRUNES 


The ceiling prices on dried raisins and | 
000 will be incurred on hay for certain drought 


prunes for civilian consumption are about 
$45 per ton lower than the support prices 
for these commodities at the grower delivery 
point. That part of the output used for 
governmental purposes is purchased at prices 
which refiect the full support prices, but the 
Commodity Credit Corporation absorbs losses 
amounting to about $14,000,000 on the civil- 
ian share of the production. If civilian ceil- 
ing prices were increased by the amount nec- 
essary to cover the grower support prices, and 
the present mark-ups at wholesale and retail 
were maintained, the price increase would 
amount to 3% to 4 cents per pound at retail. 
This increase would amount to about $20,- 
000,000 on the quantities going into civilian 
consumption. 


CANNING VEGETABLES 


Ceiling prices on canned vegetables for 
civilian consumption have been maintained 
at approximately the 1942 level, but grower 
prices for the vegetables have been increased 
about 20 percent. This increase, together 
with certain increases in processing costs, is 
being absorbed by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration on that part of the production go- 
ing to civilians. This is accomplished by 
means of contracts with vegetable processors, 
who undertake to pay farmers not less than 
the support prices. The output procured to 
meet governmental requirements is purchased 
at prices which reflect the full support prices 
to growers and coverall processing costs. The 
estimated loss to Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration on this program for 1943 is $30,000,000. 
If civilian prices were increased sufficiently to 
eliminate this loss, and present wholesale and 
retail mark-ups were maintained, there prob- 
ably would be an increase of 1 to 2 cents a can 
in civilian prices for the major canned vege- 
tables. This increase would amount to $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. 


SUGAR 


Prices to domestic sugar beet growers for 
the 1943 crop are being supported at about 
$1.50 per ton above the returns which pro- 
ducers obtained from present sugar prices 
and payments under the Sugar Act. This 
increased return is being absorbed as a loss 


This | 
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by the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
contracts which have been made with sugar- 
beet processors. A similar increase of 33 
cents per ton to LouisiaNa sugarcane grow- 
ers is also paid by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. In addition, the Corporation is 
absorbing certain wartime increases in ocean 
freight and insurance, handling charges, and 
internal rail transportation on sugar, in or- 
der to permit foreign and offshore domestic 
sugar to be sold at existing ceiling prices. 
For the 1943 crop the losses under this pro- 
gram are estimated at $50,000,000. An in- 
crease of about 1 cent per pound in sugar 
prices at retail would be necessary in order 
to eliminate these losses. This would 
amount to about $100,000,000 on the quan- 
tity of sugar consumed by Civilians, both di- 
rectly and in manutactured products. In 
addition, there would be an increase of about 
$20,000,000 in the cost of sugar used for the 
armed forces and other governmental pur- 
poses. For the 1944 crop it is probable that 
a somewhat greater price increase would be 
necessary in order to reflect an adequate re- 
turn to sugar-beet and sugarcane farmers. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Payments amounting to about $20,000,000 
a month are being made to dairy farmers on 
their sales of milk and cream to help them 
meet increases which have occurred during 
the past year in the cost of dairy feeds. In 
addition, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will incur a loss of about $70,000,000 during 
the current fiscal year in selling wheat for 
feed at less than the cost of the wheat to the 
Corporation. A similar loss of about $1,000,- 


areas. Also, about $5,000,000 of the Corpora- 
tion’s funds are being used in 1943 to provide 
price increases to producers for milk sold 
in a number of urban markets where the 
price ceilings do not reflect sufficient re- 
turns to producers to maintain the needed 
volume of production. Through purchase 
and sale agreements with cheese factories, 
the price of milk used for making cheese is 
also supported above the level reflected by 
the ceiling prices on cheese. The loss on 
this cheese program will amount to about 
$25,000,000 in 1943. If the price ceilings on 
dairy products were increased by amounts 
sufficient to provide the returns dairy farm- 
ers are now receiving, the resulting increases 
in retail prices probably would amount to 
from 1 to 2 cents per quart on fluid milk, 1 to 
2 cents per can of condensed and evaporated 
milk, 8 to 10 cents per pound on cheese, and 
about 4 cents a pound on butter (not includ- 
ing any increase to replace the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation butter payments 
of 5 cents per pound). Price increases of 
this magnitude would amount to from $350,- 
000,000 to $450,000,000 on dairy products used 
for civilian consumption and from $75,000,000 
to $100,000,000 on products for governmental 
requirements. 


OILSEEDS AND PRODUCTS 


An estimate of $60,000,000 has been used as 
the losses of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in connection with the 1943 crops of oil- 
seeds. It now appears, however, that these 
losses are likely to be from $10,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 less than the previous estimate. 
These losses occur because of the increased 


| support prices to farmers for oilseed crops 


that have been necessary in order to obtain 


the tremendous expansion needed in the pro--: 


duction of these crops. Ceiling prices for the 
oils have been maintained in most instances 
at 1942 levels. The price paid farmers for 
peanuts averages about $140 per ton, while 
the value of peanuts for oil under existing 
ceiling prices is about $90 per ton. This dif- 
ference of $50 per ton, which is equivalent to 
about 8 cents per pound of peanut oil, is ab- 
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sorbed by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in selling peanuts to crushing mills. If the 
price of peanut oil were increased by this 
amount, it would represent an increase of 
approximately 60 percent and would amount 
to about $15,000,000 at the crusher leye, 
The increase at the consumer level undoubt. 
ediy would be somewhat larger. Commodity 
Credit Corporation also makes payments of 
4.5 cents per pound on peanut butter for 
household consumption. These payments 
have the effect of reducing the cost of peanuts 
used for making peanut butter. The accom. 
panying reduction in retail prices of peanut 
butter amounts to 6.5 to 7 cents per pound. 
On an annual basis the cost of this project 
to the Corporation is about $20,000,000 ana 
the saving to consumers about $30,000,000. 
Losses incurred on soybeans vary, depending 
upon the efficiency of the mill in which they 
are crushed and the distance the beans have 
to be shipped to find crushing facilities. The 
average loss probably will amount to about 
1 cent per pound of soybean oil, but on some 
beans the loss will run as high as 2 cents per 
pound of oil. An increase of 2 cents per 
pound in the price of soybean oil would be 
about a 17-percent increase and would 
amount to about $25,000,000 plus whatever 
pyramiding would occur between the proc- 
essor of the oil and the consumer of the prod- 
ucts made from the oil. On the other hand, 
if price ceilings were increased only sufi- 
ciently to permit the oilseed project as a whole 
to cover the grower support prices for oil- 
seeds, an increase of from 5 to 10 percent in 
retail prices for products made from these oils 
probably would be adequate. Such an in- 
crease would amount to at least $75,000,000 on 
products used for civilian consumption. In 
addition, the cost of oils and products fo: 
governmental purposes would increase by 
about $25,000,000. 
SUMMARY 


The total loss to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for all of the 1943 programs of 
this character is estimated at $350,000,000. It 
probably would not be practicable to avoid all 
of these losses through increasing ceiling 
prices. The maintenance of support prices to 
farmers in all areas undoubtedly would still 
require the absorption of some transportation 
costs and the incurring of small losses from 
time to time in order for the commodities to 
move through distribution channels and into 
consumption without depressing prices to 
farmers. The increases in prices which would 
be necessary to eliminate the bulk of these 
losses without reducing returns to farmers 
probably would add $625,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000 to the annual expenditures of civil- 
ians for food. At the same time, for those 
commodities which Government procurement 
agencies also purchase at Civilian price ceil- 
ings, there would be an increase of $125,000,000 
to $150,000,000 a year in Government food 
expenditures. The increases in consumer 
prices would amount to a rise of 4 to 5 per- 
cent in the index of the cost of food and about 
2 percent in the total cost of living index 
These estimates do not include any allowance 
for the meat and butter programs financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOW PRICE-SUPPORTING PRO- 
GRAMS INVOLVING LOSSES TO COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION OPERATE 

A. Dry beans 
Prior to planting time in 1943 the War 

Food Administration announced that the 

prices for dry edible beans would be sup- 

ported at $7.50 per hundredweight for U. S. 

No. 1, Lima, Baby Lima, Light, Dark, and 

Western Red Kidney beans, and $6.50 per 

hundredweight for U. S. No. 1, Pea, Great 

Northern, Small and Flat Small White, Pink, 

Pinto, Cranberry, and Small Red beans 

cleaned and bagged, in carload lots at ship- 
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ping p« int. The support price for No. 2 beans 
is 15 cents lower. These support prices ex- 
ceed the existing maximum prices for sales 
into civilian consumption by the following 


amounts: 


Per 100 lbs. 


$6.50 varieties: (cleaned) 


Pel. conensnwenaateneinn dhoaewan $0. 70 
Great Norther... ...s..<0.---< .70 
small White... 2. .cscceuson.-ccce - 70 
Fiat Gmail Wihit@...cccacccecccue - 70 
Pint0... .csceces aadgeancane cecene - 60 
Pink... .ccocdtccasacaudda aconcusece - 50 
Srmalk BOG. acatiscoseswvamasannedans .70 
Cranberry (Western) ....-..---... . 15 
Cranberry (other than Western)... _.60 
$7.50 varieties: 

LIMA. .ncananbobtmedvescsqeaddedons 0 

Baby TMs lees canksctenus . 80 
Light Red Kidney_.-.......-.---- 1. 20 
Dark hat Ta on ctctsjencowsese 1. 20 
Western Red Kidney-_---.-...--.- 1. 20 


In order to implement the support-price 
guarantee, the following actions were taken: 

1. Commodity Gredit Corporation entered 
into contracts with country shippers, under 
which the country shippers agreed to pur- 
chase dry beans from producers on the basis 
of the announced support prices, taking into 
consideration approved charges for cleaning, 
pagging, and other services that would have 
to be performed in order for the beans to be 
in position for sale at the support price. 
Under these contracts Commodity Credit 
rporation agreed to make a support-price 
yment to country shippers at rates equal 
to the amount by which the support price 
exceeded the civilian ceiling price on all beans 
sold into domestic civilian channels. The 
Corporation also agreed to buy at the sup- 
port price any stocks the shippers were unable 








to sell during the season. 

2. Food Distribution Administration, act- 
ing as agent for Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, offered to purchase at the support 


p! any dry beans offered, cleaned, and 
bagged, in carload lots at country shipping 
points. Such beans will be used for lend- 
lease, Army, Navy, and other governmental 
purposes, arid no support payment will be 
made with respect to such beans so used. 

3. In order to assist producers in holding 
their beans until they could be sold, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation offered to make 

ns to farmers on farm or warehouse stored 
beans which had not been cleaned or bagged, 
the loan rates being $5.50 per hundredweight 
for beans that would grade out No. 1, $5.35 

hundredweight for beans that would 
le out No. 2, and $5.10 per hundredweight 
for beans that would grade out No. 3. 

4 Commodity Credit Corporation offered 
to purchase through county A. A. A. commit- 
tees any thresher run beans that could not 
be handlec immediately by country shippers 
if Commodity Credit Corporation bins were 

vailable for storing such beans, he pur- 
chase price for such beans is the support price 
less approved cleaning, bagging, and other 
charges for services yet to be performed in 
rder for such beans to be in position to be 
id at the announced support price. 


) 


per 


B. Dairy feed payment 

In order to assist dairy producers in main- 
ining production of milk, the War Food 
Administration announced that from Oc- 
tober 1, 1943, to December 31, 1943, inclu- 
sive, payments would be made to dairy farm- 
ers in an amount approximately equal to the 
increase in the cost of dairy feed between 
September 1942 and September 1943, with ad- 
justments for relative changes that have 
occurred in the price of milk and the pro- 
portion of dairy feed purchased in each area. 
these payments are made as follows; 











1. The amount of payment to which a 
farmer is entitled is measured by the quan- 
tity of milk, cream, butter, or butterfat sold 
by him between October 1 and December 31, 
1943. 

2. The rate of payment is established by 
areas and ranges from 30 to 50 cents per 
hundredweight of milk and 4 to 6 cents per 
pound of butterfat. The rate on butter is 
80 percent of the rate on butterfat since there 
are approximately 4 pounds of butterfat in 
5 pounds of butter, and the rate on cream is 
about 20 percent of the rate on butterfat 
since there is approximately 1 pound of but- 
terfat in 5 pounds of cream. 

8. Producers became eligible on November 
1, 1943, for payment in connection with their 
October sales of milk, cream, butter, and 
butterfat, and the first payments were made 
on that date. The farmer obtains his pay- 
ment by submitting to the county A. A. A. 
committee an application for payment and 
substantiating data showing the quantities 
of milk, cream, butter, or butterfat sold by 
him during October. Upon approval of this 
application the county A. A. A. committee 
draws a draft on Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and payable to the producer covering 
the amount to which the producer was en- 
titled in connection with his October sales. 
The producer takes this draft to his local 
bank where he obtains cash, and the draft 
i. then forwarded to the Federal Reserve 
bank or branch bank serving that area for 
payment on behalf of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The same procedure will be fol- 
lowed with respect to sales during November 
and December 1943. 


C. Fluid milk, Baltimore (Md.) milkshed 


In April 1943, milk producers in the Balti- 
more milkshed were granted an increase of 
35 cents per hundredweight in their ceiling 
prices on class I milk. No increase was 
granted, however, in the ceiling prices on 
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Credit Corporation offered to pay handlers 
35 cents per hundredweight of class I milk 
purchased by them at the new ceiling prices 
and sold at the ceiling prices applicable to 
consumer sales. Under this program the 
farmer gets the increased price at the usual 
time of settlement with distributors, and the 
distributors in turn apply to Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the payment to offset 
the increase in the price of milk to producers. 





OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1943. 
The Honorable BuRNET R. MAyYBANK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C 

DeaR SENATOR MAysarrK: I am enclosing 
a tabulation giving a break-down of sub- 
sidies which you requested a few days ago. 

As I stated before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, we say another one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars will be needed which we know 
will be necessary to hold food prices during 
1944. And, in my opinion, we would make 
a@ great mistake to take responsibility for 
holding food prices at their present levels 
unless we had a further reserve of two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty million, which 
would give us a top limitation of a billion 
and a half. 

We would, of course, make every effort to 
keep our expenditures somewhat less than 
this figure. However, I do not feel that I 
personally can take the responsibility of 
saying that food costs will be held unless 
we have a sufficient amount of money to 
really do the job. Moreover, the holding of 
all prices is, of course, based on the assump- 
tion that wages will be held by the War 
Labor Board. 

I do hope that you will hav 
Christmas. 

My best personal regards. 


a very pleasant 





class I milk to consumers. In order to make Sincerely, 
it possible for the handlers to pay to pro- CHESTER BOWLES, 
ducers the higher price for milk, Commodity Adininistrator, 
e 
{Millions of dollars] 
ES eee — $$ —— eee a 
| Total ti | } Amonnt otal an 
et... | Amount al a 
| mated | for Gov- i Amount civi L Con 
} annual : for civilian | must pa . 
cael ernment nurch * ome mt 
expencr | purchases | PUrcnases | i sub: i y 
i “ae ; *“ | withdrawn 
Subsidies to permit higher prices to farmers with- | | | 
out reflecting in consumer prices | §19.3 | 79 440.3 5 634 
Canned fruits and vegetables_............-- OF PO Rec 
CROGGGT GOESS.... cccccnccccec- ‘ SS.) ere Gestetiniell tata 
PRE GNIS 5 J cicntdecedcinates : al i a 
Milk— | 
Dairy feeds......- es niente abet 7 200 | 
oe en ae ; 5 
aca a iat teal in oe 2 
ee . ON acelin tt 
I inten scn neh indadicasone | 25 
Prunes and raisins.........- anal Nae! A ee ee a a * 
Soy beans dctiiedibaietniads ‘ 10 Decriemin 
aa 11 i 
Te GN cchdnedsbeoee a 5.6 
NOE OE BN i ditacuaihwwcewnne’ ; | 68 1. eadn 
NU I a scateprrenn iad | 100 _— 
Vegetable shortening. .- > | 4 | 
Subsidies on transportation to prevent higher 
SORE BF GER tnnntndcctmadnedocmioetaiade | 51.75 10 41. 7! 80 
el Pe le aie 
I iia nel aici emnias Sg ee ee 
Sugar...... unsivcnatbegbnmietwminindiia 43 —s 
Subsidies to roll back prices to consumers__.......-. | 533 178 355 2 704 
ali tli a alt al ela i -| 82 ‘cheat 4 
inn titties nocsieteumnetecammeeets GE ‘Tica : 
PE  iaiclsungucithacaibuianakediinannnt SU) » Rededebeindiiaaieh Nokes 
Sek, GR Pcectcodcumuswenieenes 1, 104. 05 267 837. 05 1,1 1,4 
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RECESS 


Mir. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee advises me that 
there is on the way over from the House 
of Representatives another matter in- 
voiving the extension of certain farm- 
labor provisions which will expire on the 
ist of January. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess until 3:20 p. m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection (at 3 o’clock 
and 3 minutes p. m.), the Senate took a 
recess until 3 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H, J. Res. 209) extending until January 
31, 1944, the provisions of the act of 
April 29, 1943, making an appropriation 
to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar 
year 1943, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


Is there 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR IMPORTATION | 


OF CERTAIN FARM LABOR 


NELL in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the joint resolution (H. J, Res. 209), 
extending until January 31, 1944, the 
provisions of the act of April 29, 1943, 
making an appropriation to assist in 
providing a supply and distribution of 


farm labor for the calendar year 1943, | 


which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution which the House has just 
passed and sent to the Senate, be now 
considered. Before it is considered, 


however, let me read it, so Senators may | 


know just what it is. The joint resolu- 


tion is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act of April 29, | 


1943 (Public Law 45), making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943, is hereby amended by striking out the 
date “December 31, 1943,” in section 1 and 
inserting in lieu thereof “January 31, 1944,” 


and is further amended so that the funds | 


appropriated by section 1 and not hereto- 


fore or hereafter apportioned by the Admin- | 
istrator among the several States pursuant to | 
| fected. 


section 2 shall be available for expenditure by 
the Administrator for the purposes specified 
in section 3. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any provisions to 
the contrary in the act approved July 12, 1943 
(Public Law 132), funds available to the War 
Manpower Commission for the current migra- 
tion of Mexican or Canadian nationals under 


the auspices of the War Manpower Commis- | 


sion for industrial and railroad purposes 


essential to the war effort, may continue to | 


be expended during the fiscal year 1944. 


I shall state the purpose of the joint | 


resolution. The House has passed a bill 
governing the entrance of farm workers 
from Canada and Mexico, and that meas- 
ure is now before the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. It is quite a 
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lengthy bill. It reached the Appropria- 
tions Committee only this morning, and 
I believe the committee will not have 
time before we recess or adjourn over 
the holidays to give the bill considera- 
tion. The program will stop on Decem- 
ber 31 this year unless the measure ex- 
tending the date from December 31, 1943, 
to January 31, 1944, is passed. The joint 
resolution extends the time 1 month. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The public law which is 
sought to be amended authorized the 
importation of farm labor 
United States? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Within certain limits 
and for a certain period of time; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. And the proposal now 
before the Senate is simply an amend- 
ment to the law? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is an amendment 
to the law extending the time from De- 
cember 31, 1943, to January 31, 1944. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 


Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from | 
| Maine uses the expression “farm labor 


| into the United States.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- | 


The importa- 
tion is limited, if Iam not mistaken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is limited to the 
nationals of certain countries. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes; Iso understood. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the limitation 


on importation insofar as numbers of | 


workers are concerned? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will have to get 
the original law in order to answer the 
Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not ask for the 
legal limit, but what is the limit as a 
practical matter? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arizona can answer the 
question. I yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The agreement with 
Mexico provides for a limit of 50,000 agri- 
cultural workers. 

Mr. LODGE. And how about the 
Canadian situation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. So far as Canada is 
concerned, railroad labor only is af- 


Mr. LODGE. So this is the law which 


| is designed to meet a specific situation 


in the Southwest, and the railroad situa- 
tion—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. In the East. 

Mr. LODGE. To meet that situation 
only? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. 
Bahamas or Puerto Rico? : 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the Senator 
from Arizona, was the original legisla- 


into the | 


It does not affect the | 
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tion, the public law to which the Senator 
referred, limited to the Mexican labo; 
and to the railroad labor? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is the situation 
We passed a law last spring for the calen. 
dar year 1943 because we were dealing 
then with seasonal agricultural labo; 
So we were handling it by the calendar 
year, and the legislation would expire at 
the end of the calendar year. The House 
reenacted practically all that legislation. 
There was no basic law for it. In doing 
so the House changed the terms in some 
way. We do not know just what the 
House did do about it, as we have not 
yet had opportunity to study the bill. spo 
we thought that rather than try to rush 
a bill through, it would be better to con- 
tinue the present arrangement for 30 
days so as to give the Senate committee 
time to hold hearings on the House 
measure. 

Mr. WHITE. Whatever of good or 
harm there may be in the proposal, it 
is only for a definite period of 30 days, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Thirty-one days. 

Mr. LODGE. This program has been 
proceeding for 1 year; is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Under legislation which 
emerged from the two Appropriations 
Committees in the first instance? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill which has been 
referred to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is not simply to make ap- 
propriation of a sum of money; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The measure provides 
for reenactment of legislation which 
would expire at the end of 1 year. 

Mr. LODGE. It is simply reenactment 
of legislation, without change of policy? 

Mr. HAYDEN. We hope so, but there 
are certain changes in the legislation 
as it passed the House which we do not 
quite understand, so before we act on the 
measure we desire to hold hearings in 
order to ascertain just what the House 
did by way of changing policy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, !et 
me say that all the arguments in favor 
of the House bill and the papers con- 
nected with it were sent to me yester- 
day afternoon with the hope that the 
Senate might consider the measure today 
and pass it, but when I looked over the 
bill I found that it contained a great 
many provisions on which I thought 
there ought to be a hearing. For that 
reason we cannot agree to the bill itself, 
but we can postpone the date of the ex- 
piration of the present law for 31 days 
That is the reason for the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. LODGE. The action we are asked 
to take today is to extend the present 
situation, without change, for a month? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am in favor of the 
motion which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will make that the Senate pas 
the House joint resolution to extend the 
period. In the interim we may have 
time to consider the House bill on its 
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merits. But there is in the bill the new 
element that, instead of being confined 
to agricultural labor it now includes 
labor for the maintenance of railroad 
tracks, which is hardly agricultural, but 
it is necessary labor nevertheless. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me state the neces- 
sity for the second provision. There has 
been made available from the President’s 
emergency fund $140,000 for the importa- 
tion of railroad labor. In the proposed 
legislation there is a provision relating to 
it. A Budget estimate has been sub- 
mitted to Congress, but since no action 
has been taken on it, the emergency fund 
cannot be used any longer. It will also 
die unless Congress takes action. So the 
measure now before the Senate extends 
that situation, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to look at the whole problem. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me call attention to a statement made by 
Representative TaBerR in the House yes- 
terday, Which is very clear and shows just 
exactly what is proposed. I read as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, so that the House 
may understand this amendment, there is 
$140,000 that has been allocated out of the 
President’s funds to the War Manpower Com- 
mission to permit them to promote the 
migration of Canadian and Mexican workers 
into the United States temporarily in a simi- 
lar manner to the manner in which they are 
being brought in here for work upon the 
railroads in this country. It has been used 
quite successfully and we would like to have 
it continued, especially in view of the fact 
that the paragraph relating to the importa- 
tion of Puerto Rican laborers was cut out of 
the deficiency bill that was up here yesterday. 


Senators will recall that there was a 
provision in the deficiency bill to allow 
Puerto Rican and other West Indian is- 
landers to come into the country; but 
that was stricken out of the deficiency 
bill and is not now a part of it. For 
that reason I think the pending joint 
resolution, which would extend the time 
for 31 days until we can consider the 
House bill and see what it provides, should 
be passed. 


Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, will | 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for yielding to me. 

In the Appropriations Committee and 
on the floor of the Senate, I have been, 
as I now am, very much interested in 
how our American labor shall be pro- 
tected in the period following the war. 
We all know—it is no secret—that many 
persons have been imported into this 
country under the pretext that they are 
refugees, and that undoubtedly many of 
those persons are to remain in this 
country. That seems to be the program, 
Ii is not a program which meets with 
my approval at all, and I would vote 
against it at any time and at any place, 
and would do anything within my power 
to block it. 

If the joint resolution comprised per- 
mission for foreigners to come into this 
country and to remain here after the 

‘ry emergency has subsided, I would 
remain on the floor of the Senate and 


would devote my last breath to defeat- 
ing it. 

I must take it from the acting chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
that he and I understand each other in 
this respect, that such nationals of other 
countries are brought into this country 
temporarily, and under our existent laws 
will be immediately removed from this 
country at the close of the emergency. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] and other members of the com- 
mittee, including the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LopcGEe], who is listening 
to me today, were in agreement with 
me on this point as affecting other na- 
tionals—as, for instance, Haitians and 
Jamaicans. 

So in the Appropriations Committee 
we voted to strike out provision for such 
persons to remain. 

What I am fearful of—and probably 
I express this thought out of turn—is 
the peculiar feeling, which seems to per- 
vade our own administration and our 
own hour, that we are letting down the 
bars of Americanism and American 
standards of living, to the end that we 
shall spread our gratuities in every re- 
spect over the entire world. In my judg- 
ment such a program cannot and should 
not be carried out. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Ihave not the floor, 
I am speaking in the time of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senetor from Tennessee yield to me, so 
that I may comment on the statement 
just made by the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. ps 

Mr. HOLMAN. I entertain the same 
apprehensions the Senator from Nevada 
has expressed. The Federal departments 
that presumably are regulating immigra- 
tion tell us, after the event has occurred, 
that great populations are coming into 
this country. We do not know a thing 
about it until they are already. here. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Tennessee will further 
yield to me, let me say, further express- 
ing my thought, that there is prevalent— 
and J am sorry to say that it is apparent 
in high places—the peculiar preachment 
which would make us, as an American 
Government, a part of the entire world, 
to absorb those who would come to us 
from the entire world. I think freedom 
is best sustained by those who know and 
understand and love it, and who have 
descended from generations which have 
known and understood and loved it in 
this country. If they have not that doc- 
trine inculcated in their very hearts, they 
do not belong to a sphere of freedom for 
which we have given our blood and our 
energy. 

If the joint resolution means that we 
shall bring in, take care of, and employ, 
under regulations, those who come in 
from foreign countries, and who will go 
out, Iam entirely content. I have voted 
for that in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee time and again, as has the Senator 
from Tennessee, as has the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and as have other Sen- 
ators. But if the joint resolution means 
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that any part of such a group of na- 
tionals of a foreign country is to remain 
in the United States after the war emer- 
gency is over, to come into competition 
with our citizens, and to tear down the 
American standard of living for our 
working classes, I shall oppose it with the 
jJast breath I have. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I will yield; 
but first I should like to say that, of 
course, the joint resolution does not ap- 
ply to the real question about the entry 
into this country of such persons. The 
joint resolution would merely extend 
the operation of the law for 31 days. 

Mr. LODGE. But, Mr. President, in 
extending the operation of the law, of 
course’ we must give some thought as 
to whether the need for this type of leg- 
islation is as pressing as it was pur- 
ported to be when we first enacted the 
law. The thought comes to my mind 
that a number of industrial contracts 
are being canceled, and that by common 
consent if not actually by public re- 
lease from the Manpower Commission, 
the shortage of manpower is not so 
critical or so extreme as it has been. 

So the whole question of the urgency 
of pursuing this policy should, I think, be 
examined de novo. To be sure, this is 
not the time or place to do so; but when 
we come to the time and place, at the 
end of January, I believe we should go 
into the question very thoroughly in- 
deed, and should not blindly reenact a 
piece of legislation simply because we 
enacted it a year ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I en- 
tirely agree with the Senator. That is 
why I was unwilling to bring up the bill 
itself at this time. By the joint res- 
olution we would merely extend the time 
for 31 days. I hope the Senator will re- 
mind me to instruct the clerk of the 
committee to give proper notice, just 
as soon as we return after the New 
Year, to call the committee together to 
consider the legislation. The joint res- 
olution is merely to extend the operation 
of the law for 31 days. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 2(9) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF THE 

CENTRALIZATION OF HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
October 12 I submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 190) which I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorpD 
at this point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Resolved, That a special committee of seven 
Senators, to be appointed by the Fresident 
of the Senate, is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete investi- 
gation of the effect upon interstate com- 
merce of the centralization of heavy industry 
in the United States, with particular rcgaid 


Is there 
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to whether such centralization inhibits or 
deters adequate use and development of nat- 
ural resources or hampers the full and free 
fiow of commerce between the States, and 
to make a comprehensive study of plans and 
proposals for industrial recentralization, par- 
ticularly through establishment of new or 
expanded facilities for the production of iron 
and steel. Such committee shall report to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of its investigation and study, 
with such recommendations for legislation as 
it may deem necessary and desirable, and 
shall also report to the Senate from time to 
time its views on needed or desirable execu- 
tive or administrative action by any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, to employ such ex- 
perts, and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to request such assistance 
and information from any departments and 
agencies of the Government, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $10,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on or 
about November 4, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce filed a favor- 
able report on the resolution. I may 
state offhand that the resolution is one 
which would seek to save heavy-com- 
modity industry from further centraliza- 
tion and to place it where it would be of 
the greatest benefit to the greatest num- 
ber of persons. The purpose of the reso- 
lution is to provide opportunity for the 
study of the important subject whether 
steel should be manufactured in places 
where the God of nature has afforded 
supplies of the native commodities for 
the manufacture of steel, and also rela- 
tive to the transportation required be- 
cause of the distribution of steel com- 
modities. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce is in agreement that the res- 
olution should be adopted. It carries a 
provision for an appropriation of $5,000 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
for study and investigation. 

About 10 days ago the chairman of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate volun- 
tarily stated to me on the floor of the 
Senate that he would report the resolu- 


tion immediately following the disposi- | 


tion of the bill in which he was then 
interested, which was the soldiers’ vote 
bill. He made the same statement to 
other Senators. We are now about to 
conclude the work of this session, and yet 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, pre- 
sided over by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas] has not made a report on 
this all-important resolution. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. McCARRAN, I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

Not only is the resolution supported by 
a distinguished group in the Senate, but 
meetings have been held between the 
group in the Senate and the group in the 
House who are interested in the building 
of a great nation for the future. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a few observations 
in connection with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. 

In the past 3 years, in furtherance of 
the war program, our country has spent 
billions of dollars in the construction of 
plants throughout the United States. 
Among them are many steel plants which 
have been constructed at places where 
there is an abundance of iron ore and an 
abundance of coking coal. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that today there is a trend—I 
do not know where it originated, nor 
do I know by whom it was initiated, but 
just as sure as we are standing here the 
trend has begun—to cut down those 
plants and to continue the production of 
steel in the large centralizations which 
now exist. 

I commend the Senator now, as I have 
done in the past, on the submission of his 
resolution. In my opinion, no committee 
of the Senate is today in a position to do 
a greater service to the country than the 
committee of which the Senator speaks. 
It seems to me that now is the opportune 
time: for that committee to get under 
way and render the great service to the 
Nation which it can render. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to my colleague from Utah, 
whd understands and advocates the 
cause of the great section of the West 
from which we both come. 

Mr. President, there is a movement on 
foot to destroy, if possible, the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of this 
country and initially to defeat this reso- 
ution. Iknow whatisgoingon. Iknow 
that in my State there is the greatest 
magnesium plant in all the world. It 
has produced more magnesium, which 


| is a war essential, than any other single 


plant in all the world. I know that 
magnesium is a commodity which is 
competitive with aluminum. I know 
that today certain interests are seeking 
to shut down that plant. I have in my 
office a copy of a letter from an indi- 
vidual in authority in a high place in 
America who would shut down the basic 
magnesium plant at Las Vegas, Nev., 
under the guise of saving fuel, when the 
basic magnesium plant at Las Vegas, 
Nev., uses only electrical energy, rath- 
er than fuel oil. So all kinds of excuses 
are being made by those who have been 
placed in positions of power in the War 
Production Board and other agencies to 
hold back the development of America. 
The development of America does not 
mean the development of certain points 
in America. The development of Amer- 
ica means the development of all 


| America—from the Atlantic to the Pa- 


cific; from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf; and into Alaska and other Terri- 
torial possessions. 
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There are those who would control this 
development for their own selfish inter. 
ests. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
there is nothing sinister behind the de. 
ferment of the adoption of the report 
by the Committee on Interstate Com. 
merce, headed by the able Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] with reference 
to Senate Resolution 190. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re. 
port of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce approving the provisions of 
Senate Resolution 190, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, , 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 519) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
whom was referred the resolution (S. Res. 
190) to investigate the effect of the centrali- 
zation of heavy industry in the United States, 
after full consideration, without dissent re- 
port favorably thereon, with an amendment, 
and recommend that the resolution, as 
amended, do pass. 

The amendment proposed is as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “$10,000,” and 
insert “$5,000.” 

One of the important problems presented 
for the attention of the Congress is the prob- 
lem of a proper use of our natural resources. 
This is true not only in relation to post-war 
planning, where it is a vital factor, but also 
now, while the war is in progress, because it 
is important to the conduct of the war. 

Much of this country’s expansion for war 
production has ignored such basic factors as 
the location of resources, and has followed 
what appears to have been the line of least 
resistance; that is, augumentation and ex- 
pansion of facilities already in existence. 
Whether this policy has prevented the coun- 
try from reaching its maximum potentialities 
in various lines of production, and how much 
this policy has contributed to transportation 
bottlenecks, are questions of great impor- 
tance. 

These questions, and others proposed for 
consideration by the committee, which this 
resolution would create, are so broad in scope, 
and embrace so many factors related to the 
economic development of various sections of 
the country, and of the country as a whole, 
that your committee deems it proper they 
should be the subject of inquiry by a special 
committee of the Senate. 

Of immediate concern is the fact that 
shortages of scrap, of iron ore, and of steel 
continue serious. The war needs of the 
country for steel have been reported as more 
than 25 percent in excess of production. Yet 
vast natural resources for steel production 
remain unexploited. 

The following table, based on information 
furnished by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, shows one phase of this situation 
State by State: 
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It will be noted that known coal deposits 
are to be found in 32 States, while iron ore in 
usable quantity and quality is known to 
exist in 34 States. Twenty-seven States have 
Loth iron ore and coal, but only 13 of these 

tates have any iron or steel production. On 
the other hand, 7 of the States which now 
produce iron or steel lack, as a part of their 
natural resources, either coal or iron ore. 

Many States which do produce iron or 
steel produce so little that their contribution 
to the total national output is almost in- 
considerable. It is a question which should 
have the attention of the Congress whether 
those States whose production now is so 
mall should ‘not, through some coordinated 
program, be given opportunity to achieve a 
ubstantial expansion of this industry, so as 
to attain whatever place in the national pic- 
ture should be theirs on the basis of their 
natural resources. 

As to the States which have both iron ore 
and natural coal deposits, in usable quantity 
and quality, but which produce no iron or 

1, it is a proper subject of inquiry whether 
any factors other than natural economic laws 
are hampering or preventing establishment 
in such States of such facilities for iron and 

feel production as their natural resources 
justify. 

Centralization of industry can be a self- 
perpetuating economic factor. To whatever 
extent it is self-perpetuating, rather than dic- 
tated by the more basic factors such as re- 
ources, transportation, and labor supply, it 
is unsound and detrimental to the national 
economy. The importance, to the Senate, 
of having the full and true facts regarding 
this situation, in the United States, is ob- 
vious. Such facts are basic to a proper con- 
sideration of the problems incident to the 
post-war planning which is and must be the 
responsibility of the Congress. 

The Senate should have no hesitancy in 
authorizing a special committee to secure 
these facts, to study their implications, and 
to make sound recommendations for dealing 
with the complicated problems involved. 
For a proper discharge of its duties, the Sen- 
ate must have such facts and such recom- 
mendations, and it should not be required 
to rely, in this regard, upon any outside 

urce, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not propose to give up in this matter. 
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There is no power on earth to which I 
am subservient save my God and my 
country. I propose that this resolution 
shall be kept before the Senate, either at 
this session or in the session to come. If 
the chairman of the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, after having voluntarily given 
me his word, and given his word to other 
Members of the Senate, that he would 
report the resolution, now proposes to 
hold it in abeyance, then I shall keep it 
before the Senate, because I believe in 
the justice of my cause. Otherwise, I 
would have no cause. I have never pre- 
sented a matter to the Senate in which 
I did not believe in my very soul. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
received information that the House has 
agreed to the conference report on the 
extension of the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The message from 
the House is on its way to the Senate. I 
expect it to be here in a few minutes. I 
therefore ask that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 3 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) took a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 3 o’clock 
and 55 minutes, when called to order by 
the Presiding Officer (Mr. TunNELL in 
the chair). 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President,‘I ask 
unanimous consent that during the im- 
pending recess of the Senate the Vice 
President be authorized to sign bills and 
resolutions ready for signature; that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive messages from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the committees be 
authorized to report to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 103) continuing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States. 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 103) continuing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
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the following: “February 17, 1944”; and the 
House agree to the same. 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
FRANCIS MALONEY, 
GrorcE L. RADCLIFFE, 
JOHN THOMAs, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
BRENT SPENCE, 
THomAs F. Forp, 
PAUL Brown, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
CHARLES L. GIFrorD, 
Prep L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, what 
is the effect of the agreement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The conferees agreed 
on the 17th day of February as the date 
to which the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation should be continued, 
which is an exact middle date between 
the 5th and 29th of February, the dates 


fixed by the House and Senate, re- 
spectively. ‘ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 
The report was agreed to. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the concurrent resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 29) as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress shall adjourn on Tuesday, 
December 21, 1943, and that when they ad- 
journ on said day they stand adjourned sine 
die. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered, and 
agreed to, 


DATE OF MEETING OF SECOND SESSION 
OF SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may introduce 
a joint resolution, and that the Senate 
proceed to consider it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 105) 
fixing the date of meeting of the second 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the second ses- 
sion of the Seventy-cighth Congress shall 
begin at noon on Monday, January 10, 1944. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, for 
some reason or other unknown to the 
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menibers of the committee, this matter 
was submitted to the Appropriations 
Commitiee, and we amended the measure 
presented so that the second session of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress would com- 
mence on the 19th of January. I be- 
lieve that was in conformity with the 
desire of the senior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has ref- 
erence to a joint resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER! and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. As usual, the 
procedure in matters of that sort is 
worked out between the two Houses of 
Congress, and in this case there has been 
agreement with the majority and minor- 
ity leaders of the other House, as well as 
with the Members on the other side of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is customary, I 
take it, for such questions to be sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee. 
Naturally, that committee has the mat- 
ter of appropriations under its jurisdic- 
tion and knows the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no recollec- 
tion of any occasion when a resolution 
of that sort was submitted by a Senator 
prior ta an agreement between the two 
Houses as to when there should be an 
adjournment and reassembly. I make 
no question of the propriety of the ref- 
erence of the resolution, but obviously 
it is a matter which has to be worked 
out, and it has been worked out in con- 
nection with the joint resolution now 
pending. 

I thank the Senator for calling it to 
my attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 105) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the cal- 
endar. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom- 
inations in the Public Health Service be 
confirmed en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Public Health Service 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Alexander A. Vandegrift to be 
Commandant of the Marine Corps with 
the rank of lieutenant general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Merritt A. Edson to be briga- 
dier general in the Marine Corps for 
temporary service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of all nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I now move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until Tuesday, December 21, 1943, at 12 
o’clock noon, 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 18 (legislative day of 
December 15), 1943: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

J. Brock Havron, of Tennessee, to be a For- 
eign Service officer, unclassified, a vice consul 
of career, and a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America. 

David C. Berger, of Virginia, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 4 and a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

William D. Moreland, Jr., of Oregon, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America, 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Denis W. Delaney, of Lawrence, Mass., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, in place of Thomas B. 
Hassett, resigned. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Alden H. Baker, of Noblesville, Ind., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 40, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in place of Charles E. Kemper, 
deceased. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Col. William P. T. Hill to be the Quarter- 
master of the Marine Corps, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of 4 years from 
the Ist day of February 1944. 

Col. William J. Wallace to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 5th day of December 1943. 

Col. Thomas J. Cushman to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 7th day of December 1943. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 


* masters: 


ALABAMA 
Katherine D. Wright, Auburn, Ala., in place 
of Homer Wright, deceased. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Joseph L. Hewes, Encinitas, Calif., in place 
of R. J. Homan, removed. 
Alice L. West, Rocklin, Calif. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 
DELAWARE 


Florence E. Williams, Dagsboro, Del., in 
place of Elmer Layfield. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired June 23, 1942. 

Otto Dickerson, Milton, Dela., in place of 
F. H. Carey. Incumbent’s commission ex. 
pired June 28, 1942. 

Edna E. Conner, Townsend, Del., in place 
of E. A. Conner. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 


* FLORIDA 


Jennie D. Carlton, Nocatee, Fla. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


GEORGIA 


Katherine F. Underwood, Cadwell, Ga., in 
place of B. B. Hicks, resigned. 

Durell W. Knight, Dexter, Ga. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Edgar F. Allen, Folkston, Ga., in place of 
V. J. Pickren, resigned. 

Bob H. Elliott, Milstead, Ga. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Julia E. Custer, Montrose, Ga. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Marie E. Harrell, Pearson, Ga., in place of 
Harley Davis, transferred. 

Charles P. Suber, Ben Hill, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Hubert H. Watson, Warner Robins, Ga. 
Office became Presidential October 1, 1942. 


HAWAII 


Francis K. C. Foo, Kailua, Hawail. 
became Presidential July 1, 1938. 


IDAHO 


Claus J. Breier, Jr., Lewiston, Idaho, in 
place of Fred Kling, deceased. 


INDIANA 


Joshua Rothrock, Brooklyn, Ind. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Frank A. Anderson, Deputy, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Madelyn O’Dell, Fillmore, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Dale E. Pherigo, Flat Rock, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Willard W. Goble, Freetown, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Leta McComb, Huntertown, Ind. Office he- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Louvisa E. Rainford, Lake Village, Ind 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Lester A. Madden, Lynnville, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Winnie Johnson, North Terre Haute, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Andy Dillon, Otwell, Ind. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

James H. Witherspoon, Sr., Patoka, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Leonora T. Anderson, Poland, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ruth Kennedy, St. Bernice, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Grace Mitchell, Springville, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Harold T. Conrad, Zionsville, Ind., in place 
of P. R. Moore, transferred. 


IOWA 


A. Woodruff Moore, Onawa, Iowa, in place 
of Ben Jensen, retired. 

Mildred L. Thoreen, University Park, Iowa, 
in place of L. C. Hewitt, resigned. 

KANSAS 

Clarence F. Danielson, Clyde, 
place of J. J. Menard, transferred. 

Roy W. Sanderson, Hamilton, Kans., in 
place of Otis Barngrover, transferred. 

Paul D. Randel, Havensville, Kans., in place 
of W. T. Flowers, transferred. 


Office be- 


Office be- 


Office became 
Office be- 


Office 


Office 


Kans., in 
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Philip P. Voran, Kinsley, Kans., in place 
of W. C. Reeder, resigned. 

Caleb A. Budmer, Natoma, Kans., in place 
of A. V. Hoskins, not commissioned. 

May B. Lawson, Plains, Kans., in place of 
N. W. Woodworth, transferred. 

Clifford I. Percival, Smolan, Kans. 
became Presidential Oetober 1, 1942. 


Office 


G. Lowell Kelley, White Cloud, Kans. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
KENTUCKY 
James A. Usher, Farmington, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Elizabeth Godsey, Hardburly, Ky. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
James L, Howard, Kings Mountain, Ky. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Mary H. Buckler, Loretto, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Arnold E. Adkins, Raceland, Ky. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Thelma Chice Howard, Summer Shade, Ky. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
LOUISIANA 


Willie A. Dearman, Delhi, La., in place of 
J. W. Stegall, transferred. 

Edith W. Ott, Fisher, La., in place of F. H. 
Wootton, resigned. 

Anatole E. Ayo, Jr., Lockport, La:, in place 
of Conrad Bourgeois. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 18, 1941. 

Pauline M. Netterville, Newellton, La., in 
place of A. B. Netterville. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired May 6, 1942. 


MAINE 


Verna G. Clark, Albion, Maine. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


Office 


Office be- 


Lester G. Sands, Bar Mills, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Katherine C. Duntley, Casco, Maine. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
MARYLAND 
Emma B. Gardner, Arnold, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
William E. Bowman, Silver Spring, Md., 
in place of Howard Griffith, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hester L. Sherman, Brimfield, Mass., 
place of J. W. Brown, deceased. 
MISSOURI 


Stephen H. Biggerstaff, Wheeling, Mo. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
MONTANA 
David R. Bowen, Worden, Mont., in place 


of D. R. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 
NEBRASKA 
George W. Lincoln, Lexington, Nebr., in 
place of P. J. Hewitt. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired June 23, 1942. 
NEVADA 


William Harold Morgan, Yerington, Nev., 

in place of E. M. Booth, removed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Edward Reilly, Dover, N. H., in place of 
J. J. Cavanaugh, removed. 

Walter E. French, Dublin, N. H., in place 
of F. B. Farley, resigned. 

Julia W. Blair, Fitzwilliam, N. H. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

George G. Helsberg, New Ipswich, N. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ralph E. Avery, West Campton, N. H. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NEW JERSEY 

Almira C. Goff, Bridgeport, N. J. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Edna M. Bowen, Franklin Park, N. J. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Thomas L. Hunt, Greystone Park, N. J., 
in place of W. J. Dugan, removed. 

Lena McCain, Hope, N. J. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 


LXXXIX——686 


in 


Office 





NEW YORK 

Clyde M. Johengen, Collins, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Charles J. Jones, Garnerviile, N. Y., in place 
of F. P. Morstatt, deceased. 

Mary T. Mushler, Rocky Point, N. Y., in 
place of A. R. Cardona, resigned. 

Anne N. Cisler, Stillwater, N. Y., in place 
of W. H. Nolan, deceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Clara C. Craven, Trinity, N. C. Office be- 

came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
OHIO 


James E. Rosser, McArthur, Ohio, in place 
of J. E. Warren, decéased. 
Albert N. Weckerly, Whitehouse, Ohio, in 
place of D. K. Studer, resigned. 
OREGON 


Gertrude K. McKinney, Elkton, Oreg., in 
place of A. R. McDonald, resigned. 

Dorathy V. Elliott, Florence, Oreg., in place 
of E. L. Basford, resigned. 

Clinton F. Trow, Ontario, Oreg., in place of 


| C. F. Cox, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Jane F. Mackley, Bainbridge, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Arthur R. Lovell, Blandburg, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Besse C. Peffer, Boiling Springs, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Donald A. Noll, Bowmanstown, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Beulah McConnell, Clinton, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Julia M. Fuleki, Commodore, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Catherine Matlock, Cumbola, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Kermit E. Reisenweaver, Drums, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Walter R. Weir, Floreffe, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Charles W. Staley, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 
in place of E. A. Howell, resigned. 


Walter C. Starinshak, Ranshaw, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lafayette Lawrence, Renfrew, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Arzella A. Plummer, Sidman, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Frank O. Shenton, Slatedale, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Katherine M. Evans, Springville, Pa., in 
Place of M. L. Lake, resigned. 
Grace E. Strattan, Strattanville, Pa. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Ruth A. Groover, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Emma E. Foster, Wall, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Elizabeth N. Nolt, Willow Street, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
PUERTO RICO 
Angel Socorro, Caguas, P. R., in place of 
Augustin Carbonell, retired. 
Tomas 8. Gutierrez, San Sebastian, P. R., 
in place of J. V. Hernandez, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Grover C. Henderson, Greenwood, S. C., in 
place of G. N. Burnett. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired June 8, 1942. 


Of- 


James N. Cleveland, Marietta, S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Thomas M. Moore, Rembert, S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Clarence R. Dregseth, Baltic, S. Dak, Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Alton B. Nelson, Toronto, S. Dak., in place 
of O. I. Ohman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 

TENNESSEE 


Edgar M. Quisenberry, Atoka, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
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Mattie Ida O’Brien, Christiana, Tenn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
TEXAS 
Claud S. Campbell, Borger, Tex., in place 
of J. E. Morris, resigned. 
Thomas L. P. Lindley, Fairfield, Tex., in 


| place of Lonnie Childs, retired. 


| Ray H. Vanderhook 
| William D. King 
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Stella Gliddon, Johnson City, Tex., in place 
of C. C. Redford, retired. 

Fannie E. Taylor, Murchison, Tex. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Marion J. Edwards, Rankin, Tex., in place 
of A. J. Bushong, retired. 

Robert E. Johnson, Round Rock, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Ledbetter, transferred. 


UTAH 


Etta Moffitt, Kenilworth, Utah. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


VERMONT 


Office 


Marjorie B. Carroll, Graniteville, Vt. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Olive M. Lobdell, Hartland, Vt. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
George E. Lee, Pawlet, Vt. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1948. 
VIRGINIA 
Russell D. Davis, Axton, Va. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Cecil I. Bruce, Bastian, Va. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 
WASHINGTON 
John H. Thompson, Midway, Wash. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Roy W. Peterson, Parkland, Wash., in place 
of A. R. Lehmann, deceased. 
Fred Kelly, Woodinville, Wash., in place of 
L. M. Crim, deceased. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Office became 


Office became 


Office 


Gaylord Smith, Ellenboro, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Dallas R. Yeager, Mason, W. Va. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 18 (legislative day 
of December 15, 1943): 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEONS 

Paul W. Lucas 
William J. McAnally 


Clarence K. Aldrich 
Steve F. Price 


Roy E. Wolfe 
Clarence B. Mayes 
William B. Hoover 


IN THE MARINE CoRPS 


Alexander A. Vandegrift to be Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps with the rank of 
lieutenant general for a period of 4 years from 
January 1, 1944. 

Merritt A. Edson to be a brigadier general 
in the Marine Corps for temporary service 
from December 1, 1943. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, infinite in power and 
wisdom, we trust that we approach Thee 
in the spirit of humility and in the con- 
sciousness of our needs. We pray that 
our demeanor and our influence may re- 
flect the teaching of the Man of Nazareth, 
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“realizing that nothing finally wrong can 
live. 

Bless and guide our citizens of every 
station; grant that labor and industry 
may be so bound together that they may 
come to that unity and cooperation 
which forbids intolerance and any sort 
of idleness. The Lord God help us all to 
be grim fighters for the truth, for indi- 
vidual freedom, and for the rights of 
man wherever he may live—“Never strike 
sail to fear. Come into port greatly, or 
sail with God the seas.” 

Heavenly Father, as we approach the 
fore-glow of the Aavent season, may we 
hear Thy call, not as a ruler summons 
his underlings but as a father calls his 
child. O let us hear that voice in tones 
of cheer and love, in hope and gladness. 
As we gather about our encircled tables 
may we know that they have been pur- 
chased by midnight vigils, by parental 
strivings, and are being wrought on the 
battle fronts of freedom. In the name 
of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on: December 17, 1943, 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On December 17, 1943: 

H.R. 247. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Richard Dodge Beale, deceased; 

H.R.302. An act for the relief of Robert 
Griffin; 

H. R. 237. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Luther Clyde Nanny; 

H.R. 977. An act for the relief of Clare A. 
Miller; 

H.R.1379. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Estell Proctor; 

H.R.1640. An act for 
J. D. Price; 

H.R. 1933. An act for the relief of Ronald 
A. Cox; 

H.R. 1973. An act for the relief of Albert 
Ferguson and Ozelle Ferguson; 

H.R.2080. An act to provide temporary 
additional pay for equipment maintenance 
for each carrier in Rural Mail Delivery 
Service; 

H.R. 2188. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the payment of allowance on 
death of officer or enlisted man to widow, or 
person designated, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2190. An act for the relief of Mar- 
guerite R. McElroy; 

H.R. 3039. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
C. W. Selby; 

H.R.3070. An act to repeal the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts, to establish quotas, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R.3299. An act for the relief of Victor 
H. Loftus, disbursing clerk, American Em- 
bassy, Mexico, D. F., Mexico; 

H.R.3309. An act to suspend temporarily 
the application of sections 3114 and 3115 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; 

H.R.3363. An act extending the time 
within which applications under section 722 
of the Internal Revenue Code must be made. 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the fortieth anniversary of the first 
airplane flight by Wilbur and Orville Wright; 
and 

H. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper observance of the one hun- 


the relief of Mrs. 
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dred and fifty-second anniversary of the 
adoption of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, known as the Bill of Rights. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 103) entitled “Joint 
resolution continuing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. BarRKLEY, Mr. Matoney, Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE, Mr. Tart, and Mr. THomas of 
Idaho to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COUNSEL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I present a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
386) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. . 

The Clerk read the _ resolution, 
follows: 


Whereas’ section 301 of the Urgent Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, 1943 (Public Law 
132) provides: 

“No part of any appropriation, allocation, 
or fund (1) which is made available under 
or pursuant to this act, or (2) which is now, 
or which is hereafter made, available under 
or pursuant to any other act, to any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States, shall be used, after November 
15, 1943, to pay any part of the salary, or 
other compensation for the personal serv- 
ices, of Goodwin B. Watson, William E. Dodd, 
Jr., and Robert Morss Lovett, unless prior 
to such date such person has been appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate: Provided, That 
this section shall not operate to deprive any 
such person of payment for leaves of ab- 
sence or salary, or of any refund or rein 
bursement, which have accrued prior to No- 
vember 15, 1943: Provided further, That 
this section shall not operate to deprive 
such person of payment for services per- 
formed as a member of a jury or as a mem- 
ber of the armed forces of the United States 
nor any benefit, pension, or emolument re- 
sulting therefrom.”; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
did not appoint Goodwin B. Watson, William 
E. Dodd, Jr., or Robert Morss Lovett by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
prior to November 15, 1943; and 

Whereas said Goodwin B. Watson, William 
E. Dodd, Jr., and Robert Morss Lovett have 
pretended to render service as employees 
of the United States Government since No- 
vember 15, 1943; and 

Whereas the said Goodwin B. Watson, 
William E. Dodd, Jr., and Robert Morss Lov- 
ett, respectively, have filed petitions in the 
Court of Claims of the United States in sep- 
arate proceedings entitled “Goodwin B. Wat- 
son, plaintiff, versus the United States, de- 
fendant; William E. Dodd, Jr., plaintiff, ver- 
sus the United States, defendant; and Rob- 
ert Morss Lovett, plaintiff, versus the United 
State, defendant”; and 

Whereas the said plaintiffs in said pro- 
ceeding ask to recover compensation alleged 
to be due them prior to the time of the 
commencement of said proceedings on ac- 
count of services alleged to have been ren- 
dered to the United States; and 

Whereas said proceedings are now pending 
in the Court of Claims of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the Attorney General of the 
United States in communications addressed 


as 
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to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Vice President of the United 
States has indicated that the Congress should 
be afforded an opportunity to be represented 
by their own counsel; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives has 
@ specific interest in the subject matter of 
said proceedings due to the fact that the 
matter originated by virtue of action of the 
House of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the special subcommittee 
heretofore appointed by the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, pursuant to House Resolution 105, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, is hereby authorized 
to appoint counsel to represent the United 
States in the Court of Claims and in any 
appellate proceedings resulting therefrom in 
the actions now pending in said Court of 
Claims heretofore referred to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXPENSES OF SPECIAL COUNSEL, ETC. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
387) providing for the expenses in con- 
nection with the resolution just agreed 
to and I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 


| lows: , 
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Resolved, That (1) the expenses incurred 
pursuant to House Resolution 386, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, including compensation of 
counsel appointed pursuant thereto and ex- 
penses of the litigation referred to therein; 
and (2) the expenses of such further pro- 
ceedings as may be conducted under House 
Resolution 105, Seventy-eighth Congress, not 
to exceed $15,000 in the aggregate, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized and signed by the 
chairman of the special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations appointed pur- 
suant to House .Resolution 105, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES - 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit another privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 389) and ask for its immediate 
consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses 
conducting the investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 282 of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, and continued under House Reso- 
lution 26 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
House Resolution 321 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, House Resolution 90 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, House Resolution 420 of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, and House 
Resolution 65 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, incurred by the special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate un-American activ- 
ities in the United States and related ques- 
tions, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $7,500 in addition to sums here- 
tofore made available, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of experts, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
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shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee, signed by the chairman thereof 
and approved by the Committee on Accounts. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. As I 
understand, this resolution provides 
enough money to keep the committee 
oing until the chairman has had an 
pportunity to present the facts before 
he gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes, the committee 
requested the chairman to appear, but 
he was unable to be here. There is a 
balance of $3,000. For salaries for the 
month of December alone, the amount 
is $4,695. This does not include the ex- 
penses of the committee. There is 
something around $4,000 in bills for ex- 
penses that have not been submitted. 
They are being withheld although I have 
urged they be sent in so we would know 
just what the balance is from week to 
week, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
is to keep it going until the gentleman 
has had an opportunity to inquire fully 
into the matter? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes, this is to keep 
the committee going, to pay the em- 
ployees money they have earned. The 
committee has asked the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dries] to appear before 
it not later than January 15 and ad- 
vised him no additional money will be 
appropriated until he appears and justi- 
fies the appropriation, as well as explain 
expenditures. That is the usual pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman in- 
form the House how much money has 
already been appropriated for that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. COCHRAN. There has been ap- 
propriated all together since this com- 
mittee was originally authorized by the 
House several Congresses ago about 
$575,000, of which $3,000 remains unex- 
pended, but if the outstanding bills were 
paid now there would be a small deficit 
rather than $3,000 to their credit. This 
$7,500 and the $3,000 gives them $10,500 
to run during December and January. 

Mr. SABATH. Was any evidence pre- 
sented to the gentleman’s committee 
of the work these gentlemen are doing 
who are on the pay roll of this committee 
and what activities they are engaged in 
and whether it is necessary to continue 
to keep them on the pay roll and to con- 
tinue this expenditure when the money 
is needed fo» more important purposes? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The only witness be- 
fore the committee was the secretary of 
the committee who gave us a list of the 
employees and stated that six or seven 
employees had left the committee in the 
last few months. He stated that the 
committee yesterday voted to make an 
investigation in reference to orders is- 
sued by the Civil Service Commission 
relative to investigations of applicants 
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for positions. The committee has just 
closed a hearing in reference to the 
Japanese situation. Outside of that, 
the committee has been engaged in co- 
operating with the Military Intelligence, 
Naval Intelligence, and the F. B. I. by 
furnishing them their records relative to 
various individuals that those organiza- 
tions are investigating. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman recog- 
nizes that we have no quarrel, and even 
if a call of the House were ordered, and 
I do not intend to make a motion of 
that kind, it would perhaps do no good, 
because if there are men who have been 
working and who have not been paid I 
am in favor of their being paid. If the 
resolution is for that purpose, of course, 


‘I shall not object. 


Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I am acting at the direction 
of the committee of which I am chair- 
man. I will say, also, that I share in his 
views, the employees should be paid, but 
so far as I am concerned, I will welcome 
the day when this committee will go out 
of business. It has done some good work 
but other agencies are investigating sub- 
versive activities every day. The House 
as a whole, after the gentleman from 
Illinois’ committee, reported a resolution 
passed it continuing this committee’s 
activities for the present Congress. After 
that was done, it was and is the duty of 
the Committee on Accounts to provide 
expenses. I want to hold the expenses 
down as much as we possibly can and I 
want the chairman to come in before 
the committee and justify his request for 
additional expenses and explain its ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield, for a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that the member- 
ship of the House does not entertain his 
views which he expressed a moment ago, 
nor do they entertain the views of the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Sapatu] 
relative to the Dies committee. The Dies 
committee has rendered wonderful serv- 
ice to the American people. It is so well 
known to the Members of Congress, it is 
so well known to the F. B. I., it is so well 
known to the Army, it is so well known 
to the Navy, it is so well known to the 
people of this country who are inter- 
ested in keeping down subversive ele- 
ments, that I do not think it is necessary 
for the Dies committee to come in with 
witnesses and offer proof as to the neces- 
sity of continuing it at this time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that the Com- 
mittee on Accounts has the same right 
to call witnesses before it as his Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans Legisla- 
tion. We are trying to do our work ina 
proper way and we want to do it right. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that the 
majority of the committee voted for this 
resolution and if the gentleman from 
Illinois wants to call the roll we would 
welcome it, because we will pass the reso- 
lution overwhelmingly. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I voted for the reso- 
lution myself because it is to pay em- 
ployees who have done work. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker,’ 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. What I would 
like to know is just what this money is 
for? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It is to pay em- 
ployees that are on the pay roll now and 
working, their salaries for the month of 
December and part of January. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Was there not 
an unexpended balance that could have 
covered that? 

Mr.COCHRAN. The unexpended bal- 
ance is $3,000, which is not sufficient to 
meet the December pay roll. The ques- 
tion involved is, Do you want to pay the 
employees’ salaries for the work they 
have been performing during the month 
of December? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am not op- 
posed to paying the salaries of people 
who have been working, but I am opposed 
to using this resolution as an opening 
wedge for more funds for this Dies com- 
mittee. I want to state on the record 
that I am opposed to this resolution and 
shall vote against it. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.COCHRAN. Iyield. 

Mr. FOLGER. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if this will commit the House to 
anything except to pay what is already 
owed? I want to be done with this com- 
mittee and have it ended. 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; I cannot com- 
mit the House as to future action. It 
does provide for more money than is 
needed to pay the December salary, but 
these people will continue to work in 
January. 

Mr. FOLGER. Will that have any 
effect on any other motion that may 
come in here to continue this committee? 

Mr. COCHRAN. You will not have a 
motion to continue the committee be- 
cause the committee has already been 
continued for this entire Congress. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I did not quite grasp 
the gentleman’s answer which he gave 
me originally as to the activities. Have 
you stated they will now investigate the 
civil service? And do you think, under 
the House resolution, the House gave 
them any such power? We have a 
special committee, the committee of 
which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RAMSPECK] is chairman, who has been 
given that power and he has been doing 
a mighty good job. He has secured the 
elimination from the pay rolls, if I am 
not mistaken, as he last stated, of over 
125,000 people. Now, that shows he has 
accomplished something, and he has not 
asked for any such vast sums of money. 
If this money is needed to be paid to 
these employees, all well and good, and 
I disagree with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As the question in- 
volved applies to subversive activities of 
applicants for positions with the Gov- 
ernment, the committee certainly has 
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jurisdiction. I might also say the Ram- 
speck committee likewise has jurisdic- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE REPORT 
ON INVESTIGATION OF EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 972) back favorably without amend- 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Res, 
380) authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of the second intermediate 
report (H. Rept. No. 862) of the Select 
Committee to Investigate Executive 
Agencies, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

' ‘The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That 7,000 additional copies of the 
second intermediate report (H. Rept. No. 862) 
of the Select Committee to Investigate Execu- 
tive Agencies be printed for the use of said 
committee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1943 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 970) back favorably without amend- 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Res, 
359) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the bill entitled “The 
Revenue Act of 1943,” together with the 
accompanying report thereon, and ask 
for immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed 2,000 
additional copies of the bill entitled “The 
Revenue Act of 1943,” for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives; and that 8,600 additional 
copies of the report (H. Rept. No. 371) there- 
on be printed, of which 5,000 copies shall be 
for the use of the House document room, 500 
copies for the use of the Senate document 
room, 3,000 copies for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, and 100 copies for the use 
of the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS -RELA- 
TIVE TO RAILROAD REORGANIZATION 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 971) back favorably without amend- 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
384) authorizing the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives to have printed for its use addi- 
tional copies of the hearings on the bill 
(H. R. 2857) to amend section 77 of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as 
amended, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideraticn, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 8 of section 2 of the Printing Act ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to have printed for its use 2,000 additional 
copies of the hearings held before said sub- 
committee during the current session on the 
bill (H. R. 2857) to amend section 77 of. the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” as amended. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAR CONFERENCE AT MOSCOW 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Report 
No. 973) back favorably a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 370) authorizing that 
House Document No. 351, being the press 
releases of the Department of State con- 
taining the declaration of four nations 
on general security, pledging themselves 
to united action for the prosecution of 
the present war against their enemies, 
which was signed at the conference held 
at Moscow, Russia, together with other 
papers relating thereto, be reprinted 
with corrections conforming to the of- 
ficial texts now on file in the Department 
of State, and ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That House Document No. 351, 
current session, being the press releases of 
the Department of State containing the dec- 
laration of four nations on general security, 
pledging themselves to united action for the 
prosecution of the present war against their 
enemies, and recognizing the necessity for 
the eventual estabiishment of a general inter- 
national organization for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, which 
was signed at the conference held at Mos- 
cow, Russia, by the Foreign Secretaries of 
tue United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, and the 
Chinese Ambassador at Moscow, together with 
Anglo-Soviet-American communiqué, 
and the declarations regarding Italy and Aus- 
tria issued by the three Foreign Secretaries 
at Moscow, and the declaration by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Premier Stalin regarding atrocities, be re- 
printed with the necessary corrections re- 
quired to make the document conform to 
the original official texts now on file in the 


| Department of State. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REQUISITION AND DISPOSITION OF 
PROPERTY REQUIRED FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE (H. DOC. NO. 367) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk, and, together with ac- 
companying papers, 
Committee on Military Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I am submitting herewith to the Con- 
gress a report of operations for the pe- 


referred to the 
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riod April 16, 1943, through October 15, 
1943, under the act of October 16, 1941, 
as amended, which authorized the Presj- 
dent to requisition and dispose of prop- 
erty required for national defense. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, December 18, 1943, 


ERECTION OF MEMORIAL AND ENTOMB.- 
MENT OF BODIES IN THE ARLINGTON 
MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER (H. DOC, 
NO, 368) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the requirements 
of the Public Act No. 397, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, I transmit herewith the an- 
nual report of the Commission on the 
Erection of Memorials and Entombment 
of Bodies in the Arlington Memorial Am- 
phitheater. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE HovseE, December 18, 1943. 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by the act of Congress to 
regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the sixtieth 
annual report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1943. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE HovseE, December 18, 1943 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, December 17, marked the fortieth 
anniversary of the first airplan> flight. 
The people of North Carolina, led by the 
Governor of the State, had prepared ex- 
ercises to be held at Kill Devil Hill, on 
the coast of North Carolina in Dare 
County commemorating this great event. 
Unfortunately the weather prevailed 
against the great State of North Carolina 
and the people, and the exercises neces- 
sarily had to be canceled, due to an un- 
precedented sleet and snow storm. As 
chairman of the arrangement committee 
I invited to these exercises the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jerrrey], who has 
the honor to represent the district that 
Mr. Wright lives in. There had also 
been invited the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GrirFitus], the North Carolina 
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delegation, and certain other Members 
of Congress. It was a great disappoint- 
ment. 

Last night, Mr. Speaker, there was held 
in Washington an outstanding event, a 
creat banquet given in honor of Mr. 
Wright—the first aviator. The plane 
now in England is to be returned to 
America, and I hope, Mr. Speaker, it will 
be placed at Kitty Hawk, in the monu- 
ment commemorating this great accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks an address 
made by the Honorable Lindsey C. War- 
ren, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, a former Member of this 
House. At a future date, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
which would have been given by the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina at Kitty Hawk, 
be also included in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ‘ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk Senate Joint Resolution 
103 continuing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, with a House amendment, that 
the House insist on its amendment and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
Forp, Mr. Brown of Georgia, Mr. PATMAN, 


Mr. Wotcott, Mr. Girrorp, and Mr. 
CRAWFORD. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered by Dr. C. S. 
Longacre at the Masonic Temple in De- 
troit, Mich., under date of December 11. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a letter from one of my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial on our distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Hon. Rosert L. DouGHTon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks on two subjects, one includ- 
ing an article on the Bonneville Dam 





and the other ineluding a certain reso- 
lution adopted in my district. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of other special orders, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] may address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INDUCTION OF MEN INTO THE ARMED 
FORCES DURING THE CHRISTMAS SEA- 
SON 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
informed that boys who were inducted 
into the Army of the United States under 
the Selective Service System on Decem- 
ber 1, 2, and 3 are about to be taken 
from their homes into the camps of the 
Army on the very eve of Christmas. I 
have addressed a communication on this 
subject and have talked in person to the 
proper Army authorities and have asked 
them to defer until after Christmas the 
actual transportation of these men from 
their homes to the camps for this reason. 
Many of these men are fathers of small 
children. It seems an unnecessarily in- 
humane thing at this time on the very 
eve of Christmas to take these men from 
their families of small children and put 
them into the Army of the United States. 
Certainly 2 or 3 days’ postponement of 
the actual date of the transfer of these 
men will not materially affect the train- 
ing of these men or the cause of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


RECESS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order that any time during the day for 
the Speaker to declare a recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, does that 
provide for interruption of the program? 
I notice there are some special orders. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That will be sub- 
ject to the order of the Speaker, of 
course. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think they want to interrupt any 
special orders. This is simply to provide 
for a recess while we may wait on the 
Senate for some action. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will rec- 
ognize all Members who have special or- 
ders before he declares any recess. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not know 
what the program is, but the Senate has 
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just passed the discharge pay bill for the 
men in the armed forces. It is my hope 
that we may take that bill up by unani- 
mous consent when it is messaged here 
and put it on passage today. I want to 
serve notice now that I am going to 
oppose any adjournment over the holi- 
days until that measure is disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia has made a simple request; thai 
is that when the business before the 
House is concluded and while we are 
waiting on other important matters 
that may come from the Senate, the 
Chair be privileged to declare a recess. 
The Chair does not think that should be 
controversial. If it is, let somebody ob- 
ject. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. 
ular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RAMSPECK]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the busi- 
ness of the day and such special orders 
as may be on the Speaker’s desk, I may 
be privileged to address the House for 
15 minutes on a report from the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an excerpt from the 
magazine Flying, and a brief letter; also, 
to extend my remarks and to include an 
editorial from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RATIONING OF PORK AND PORK 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ration- 
ing of pork should be discontinued for 
at least 2 weeks. That would relieve the 
congestion in the markets and in the 
storage houses. 

I have received a telegram from a 
meat-processing concern in my district, 
which I want to read: 

Great hog supply and consumer inability 
to purchase because of limited points is caus- 
ing serious emergency. Cold-storage space 
unavailable. O. P. A. and W. F. A. deny 
relief. We earnestly urge your influence to 
obtain 10-day emergency point-free period on 
fresh pork. 


Action should be taken by the O. P. A. 
to relieve the situation. To do other- 
wise is unfair to farmers, packers, proc- 
essors, and the consumers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


I demand the reg- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to include two 
editorials from the Bay City Times, of 
Bay City, Mich. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the con- 
clusion of the other special orders today 
I may be permiited to speak for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and to include cer- 
tain extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LET US PROVIDE DECENT BURIAL FOR 
OUR SOLDIER DEAD 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to bills introduced by Senator McNary 
and myself the Congress enacted Public 
Law 388, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session, which was approved by the Presi- 
dent December 29, 1941, and which reads 
as follows: 

S. 793 
An act to provide for a national cemetery in 
the vicinity of Portland, Oreg. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to establish 
and maintain, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of law governing national cemeteries, a 
national cemetery in the vicinity of Port- 
land, Oreg. The Secretary of War is author- 
ized to acquire by donation, purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise such suitable lands 
as are in his judgment necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of such 
cemetery. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary for the purposes of this act. 

Approved, December 29, 1941. 


The Secretary of War is authorized, 
under the terms of this law, to acquire 
by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise such suitable lands as are in his 
judgment necessary for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such a ceme- 
tery. At the present time there is great 
need for such a cemetery. Existing 
facilities are wholly inadequate to care 
for the burial of veterans in the North- 
west area. The Federal Government had 
a plot set aside in the Lincoln Memorial 
Cemetery in Portland for the burial of 
deceased veterans, but this plot is fully 
occupied. The State of Oregon pur- 
chased adjoining land a few years ago 
to provide facilities for veterans’ burial 
which was intended for a limited time 
only, which is now entirely inadequate. 
Funds are not sufficient to maintain this 
plot adequately and to provide for the 
increasing number of burials of veterans 
made necessary by deaths in this local- 
ity, including many from World War 
No. 2. 

The nearest veterans’ cemetery is 
south of San Francisco, a thousand or 


SS 
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fifteen hundred miles distant from the 
various portions of the territory which 
will be served by a veterans’ cemetery in 
Portland. This cemetery would give 
burial facilities for veterans from the 
State of Oregon and adjoining territory 
in which there are no facilities for bur- 
ials in a national cemetery, in which 
there are at the present time approxi- 
mately 155,000 veterans of the various 
wars, as shown by the following tabula- 
tion: 

There are in the State of Oregon 
41,219 World War veterans, 41 Civil War 
veterans, 47 Indian war veterans, 2,673 
Spanish-American War veterans, and 
398 peacetime veterans. In the State 
of Washington there are 64,999 World 
War veterans, 46 Civil War veterans, 65 
Indian War veterans, 4,169 Spanish- 
American War veterans, and 747 peace- 
time veterans. Idaho has 15,457 World 
War veterans, 11 Civil War veterans, 19 
Indian war veterans, 672 Spanish- 
American War veterans, and 103 peace- 
time veterans. Montana has 20,610 
World War veterans, 5 Civil War vet- 
erans, 75 Indian war veterans, 892 
Spanish-American War veterans, and 
148 peacetime veterans. The figures for 
Alaska are a total of 2,500. In the above 
States there are a total of 142,285 World 
War veterans, 103 Civil War veterans, 
206 Indian war veterans, 8,406 Spanish- 
American War veterans, and 1,396 peace- 
time veterans. The total number of 
veterans in the above territory is 154,896. 

The average age of the World War vet- 
erans is 48; Spanish-American War vet- 
erans, 69; Civil War, 96; Indian war, 81. 
It is estimated that a total of 103 World 
War veterans die each day; Spanish- 
American War veterans at the rate of 
24 a day; Civil War, 3 a day; and Indian 
war, 1laday. These figures are the 1940 
rate. There are approximately 4,000,- 
000 World War veterans surviving, 
159,230 Spanish-American War veterans, 
2,381 Civil War veterans, and 2,216 In- 
dian war veterans. In applying the 
death rate proportionately to the num- 
ber of World War, Spanish, Indian, and 
Civil War veterans residing in the North- 
west, there are approximately 424 
deaths per day. This figure does not 
take into consideration the peacetime 
veterans or officers and enlisted men of 
the Army and Navy, since mortality fig- 
ures covering these groups are not avail- 
able. 

Most of the veterans in the above- 
mentioned territory would only have to 
be transported within a radius of 400 to 
500 miles to this cemetery authorized un- 
der Public Law 388. 

Another thing that should be taken 
into consideration is the fact that in 
the last year or so there have been es- 
tablished numerous Army and Navy 
camps and other military establish- 
ments in the Northwest. There are 
pursuit bases established at the follow- 
ing locations in the Northwest: Portland 
Columbia Airport; McChord Field at 
Tacoma, Pendleton, Spokane; a large 
munitions dump at Hermiston; Army 
camps at Camp Adair, Medford, Fort 
Stevens, Camp Clatsop, Camp Murray, 
Camp Lewis; Navy stations at Tongue 
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Point at the mouth of the Columbia 
River; and a large Navy and Coast 
Guard personnel located in the Puget 
Sound area. The approximate number 
of Army and Navy personnel in these 
various camps would exceed 100,000 men 
who would be entitled to burial in a na- 
tional cemetery in case of death. 

We also have in this Northwest area 
four veterans’ hospitals, besides the one 
at Portland—one at Walla Walla, 248 
miles from Portland; Boise, Idaho, 479 
miles from Portland; Roseburg, Oreg., 
196 miles from Portland; and a new 
Army hospital located at Vancouver, 
Wash., 8 miles from Portland. 

Under the increased military activities 
in the Northwest incident to the present 
program of national defense, Portland 
is the principal center of extensive mili- 
tary activity. The number of the Army 
and Navy personnel in active service in 
the various encampments in the North- 
west are considerable in excess of 100,000 
men and these numbers are being stead- 
ily increased—exact number prohibited 
by censorship. As I have stated, there 
are five veterans’ hospitals in the radius 
of Portland as the center. Most of these 
men reside in the Northwest in the area 
which will be served by a national cem- 
etery. It is but natural, of course, that 
there will be a number of deaths in addi- 
tion to those taking place in normal 
times and after the intensified defense 
program ends. These men who have 
taken part in it and have been enrolled 
in the service will be eligible for burial in 
the veterans’ cemetery as death may 
overtake them in the future. 

A large number of deaths have oc- 
curred in the United States as casualties 
from the present war and burial facilities 
are required in national cemeteries in 
the vicinity of the residences or place of 
death of the veterans. After the war 
the remains of many deceased veterans 
will be returned from overseas. The 
friends and relatives of these heroes who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice for their 
country will want them to lie in their last 
resting place in the soil of their homes 
which they died to preserve. Their re- 
mains should not be taken to some dis- 
tant national cemetery for burial. 

These increased demands have over- 
burdened the already inadequate burial 
facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am advised that there 
is a tract contiguous to the existing plot 
being used by the Federal Government 
for the veterans’ cemetery which is 
available at a nominal price through’ the 
activities of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, American Legion, and the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, working 
through their council for national de- 
fense. 

This land has been examined by the 
War Department and found to be of a 
type and character to render it espe- 
cially well adapted for use as a national 
cemetery, 

The Board of Control of the State of 
Oregon has tendered to the War De- 
partment without charge the present 
State veterans’ cemetery which adjoins 
the plot now being used for veterans by 
the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Speaker, since the passage of this 
law (Pub. Law 388) the veterans or- 
ganizations of the Northwest and pub- 
lic and civic groups, realizing the great 
need for this cemetery, have been urging 
the construction of the cemetery pur- 
suant to the mandate of this law. I 
have on many occasions presented the 
urgency of the cause to the Congress, 
the President, the War Department, the 
Budget Bureau without avail. I include 
in these remarks some of the correspond- 
ence on the subject in which I have urged 
action, and the letters in reply. They 
are as follows: 

THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, July 3, 1942. 
Homer D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. ANGELL: I am writing to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
June 27, 1942, to the President, in the interest 
of an appropriation for the establishment of 
the national cemetery authorized by Public 
Law 8388—Seventy-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved December 29, 1941. 

At the time the President approved 8. 
793, he wrote a letter to the Secretary of War 
in which he said: “* * * Iam writing to 
indicate to you my view that under present 
conditions funds for land purchases should 
be limited to urgent defense needs, and that, 
in view of the burial space that is still avail- 
able in existing national cemeteries, I would 
not expect that there would be a need for 
sending forward at any early date any esti- 
mate of appropriation under the authoriza- 
tion provided by this enactment.” 

I am confident that the President is of 
this view still, and that he would not favor 
an appropriation for the establishment, at 
this time, of this national cemetery. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARVIN H. McINTYRE, 
Secretary to the President. 





PorTLAND, OrEG., October 13, 1942. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C.: 

Have just inspected burial facilities for 
veterans here in my district and conferred 
with veterans’ organizations, and they are 
urging initiation of action for development 
of veterans’ national cemetery project under 
Public Law 388, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
approved by you December 29, 1941. Burial 
facilities for veterans exhausted and State of 
Oregon will deed to the Government the 
cemetery facilities owned and developed by it 
for veterans to be used in connection with 
adjoining lands to be purchased by Govern- 
ment for site of national cemetery recently 
inspected by War Department. We all ear- 
nestly beseech your cooperation in initiating 
the project, which will require only small 
appropriation anc not interfere with war 
activities, but will furnish burial facilities 
for deceased veterans in. this area who desire 
to rest in their native land. Nearest veterans’ 
cemetery now San Francisco or Montana. 

Homer D. ANGELL, 
Member of Congress. 
OcTorER 21, 1943. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dzar Mr. PRESIDENT: I am taking the 
liberty of calling to ycur attention again the 
urgent matter of securing funds for the 
establishment of a national cemetery pur- 
suant to Public Law 388, Seventy-Seventh 
Congress, copy of which I enclose. I wrote 
you on May 29 with respect to this matter 
and on the same date addressed a similar 
letter to the Secretary of War, who, under 
date of April 7 advised me that at that time 





there had been no change in the situation 
relative to the establishment of the cemetery 
pursuant to your decision at the time you 
signed Public, 388, that funds for land pur- 
chases should be limited to urgent war needs. 

My purpose in writing at this time is to ask 
whether the situation now does not require 
a change in the above policy. As you know, 
there are no burial facilities left inf the Port- 
land area for veterans, and there are a num- 
ber of cases arising out of the present war, 
as well as many from veterans of former 
wars, whose ages are such that death is oc- 
curring much more rapidly among them. It 
will take, of course, some little time to con- 
struct the cemetery, and all the veterans’ 
organizations of the northwest area who are 
now without any burial facilities are greatly 
concerned and aroused over the failure to 
secure funds with which to proceed with the 
construction of the cemetery under the law 
passed by the Congress. 

I am sure that you are as anxious aS we on 
the Hill are to provide adequately for those 
who are fighting for us and who in many 
instances are giving their lives for our coun- 
try. We realize that provision must be made 
that their remains may rest in their home- 
land upon their decease. The nearest na- 
tional veterans’ cemetery is now some eight 
hundred to a thousand miles away, which 
makes it impossible for providing burial 
facilities for veterans in their homeland. 

It would seem now that the providing of 
burial facilities for veterans not only of 
former wars but of the present war is an 
urgent war need, and therefore suitable allo- 
cation of funds for the construction of the 
cemetery at this time would come well within 
your limitation at the time you signed the 
bill. I know the people of the whole north- 
west area, as well as the thousands of vet- 
erans there, will appreciate your O. K. on an 
appropriation sufficient to start construction 
of the cemetery. 

The War Department has already made an 
examination of the site, and it is my under- 
standing has reported favorably upon it, and 
the State has agreed to surrender the lands 
it has in the existing facilities which were 
provided for veterans, so that there is nothing 
to be done except make provision for funds 
to carry out the mandate of Public Law 388, 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
HoMER D. ANGELL, 
Member of Congress. 


OcToBER 26, 1943. 
Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANGELL: The Secretary of War 
has asked me to acknowledge your letter of 
October 21 in further regard to the appro- 
priation of funds for the acquisition of land 
for the establishment of a national cemetery 
in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg., and to ad- 
vise you that he has directed that your com- 
ments be taken under consideration and a 
report rendered to him at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

When this report is available, Mr. Stimson 
will doubtless reply in further detail to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MARTYN, 
Administrative Assistant, 





War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 20, 1943. 
Hon. HoMeEr D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANGELL: This is in further reply 
to your letter of October 21 concerning the 
appropriation of funds for the acquisition 
of land for the establishment of a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg. 
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The matter of establishing a national ceme- 
tery in Portland, Oreg., together with iden- 
tical requests from different parts of the 
country and similar proposals contained in 
several bills now pending before Congress has 
been made the cccasion of a special study of 
the entire problem as now presented to the 
War Department. As a result, it has been 
determined that no American dead beyond 
the continental limits of the United States 
will be returned before the cessation of hos- 
tilities, that at the end of the war the decision 
of the nearest of kin of deceased soldiers 
will be determined and definite plans then 
made, and accordingly that no expansion of 
national cemeteries of the United States will 
be planned at this time. 

You realize, I am sure, that many consider- 
ations incapable of definite evaluation at 
this time must be known before any program 
for the proper interment of our war dead can 
be intelligently established. To mention a 
few, we cannot predict how many casualties 
will occur on the widely distributed battle 
fronts of war; we cannot predict what the 
wishes of the nearest of kin will be at the 
time when shipping space becomes available 
for this purpose, and we cannot know before 
the cessation of hostilities what the desires 
of the nearest of kin will be concerning in- 
terment of our war dead in private rather 
than national cemeteries. At present a suffl- 
cient number of burial sites is available in 
this country to provide for any presently 
apparent or expected numfr of war dead. 

In view of these indeterminate factors, and 
also in view of the Presidential directive that 
funds for land purchases be limited to urgent 
war needs, a directive issued by the President 
at the time he signed the bill authorizing the 
establishment of a national cemetery at Port- 
land, the War Department does not contem- 
plate at present to submit an estimate for 
funds in connection with the provisions of 
Public Law 338. 

Sincerely yours, 

HENRY L. STIMSON, 

Secretary of War. 
NOVEMBER 11, 1943, 

Hon. Haroip D. SMITH, 

Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: I have for acknowledg- 
ment your letter of November 10 in reply to 
my letter of October 21 addressed to the Presi- 
dent urging approval of a sufficient appro- 
priation for the establishment of a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg,, 
in pursuance of Public Law 388 of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. 

I note from your letter that it is expected 
that a plan will be developed at an early 
date based on the requirements for such 
cemeteries throughout the Nation, and in 
view of this fact it is believed that action on 
any particular cemetery site should be held in 
abeyance until tentative plans are completed. 

I am in full sympathy with this compre- 
hensive study and the inauguration of a plan 
for the construction of cemeteries in all States 
of the Nation where their need is shown. 
However, I do not feel that this at all justifies 
refusal to proceed with the construction of 
the cemetery pursuant to Public Law 388, 
which has been passed by the Congress and 
approved by the President. The need for this 
cemetery is so urgent that no delay is justi- 
fied. All of the information which any study 
or investigation will disclose is already in the 
possession of the War Department as well as 
the Military Committees of the Congress, 
which passed upon the legislation, and the 
merits of the plan were sufficient to secure 
the passage of the law by both Houses cf the 
Congress and approval by the President. 

As you know, there are no burial facilities 
now available for veterans in the whole 
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Northwest territory, the nearest cemeteries 
being south of San Francisco and in Mon- 
tana, or from 1,000 to 1,500 miles from the 
various places in the Northwest which would 
be served by a cemetery constructed under 
the provisions of Public Law 388. Increased 
numbers of deaths of servicemen in the 
Northwest are taking place from day to day 
in World War No. 2, which add to the large 
number of veterans of former wars who are 
passing away in increased numbers by rea- 
s0n of advancing age, making it imperative 
that immediate steps be taken for the con- 
struction of this cemetery. 

As I have said before in urging approval of 
an appropriation for the cemetery, it would 
seem to be as much a legitimate war activity 
to provide decent burial places in the home- 
land of men who gave their lives in the war 
as it is to provide them with food, protection, 
and ammunition during life. 

I do certainly hope that those in charge of 
the President’s program will yield to the de- 
mands of the thousands of veterans in the 
Northwest and approve an appropriation now 
for beginning construction of this cemetery. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer D. ANGELL, 
Member of Congress. 





THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE RUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1943. 
The Honorable HoMER D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ANGELL: I have received your 
letter of November 11, 1943, in which you 
emphasize the immediate need of establish- 
ing a national cemetery in the vicinity of 
Portland, Oreg. Accordingly, I have had the 
question reexplored with the War Depart- 
ment. 

I am advised that under existing law the 
responsibility of acquiring land for national 
cemeteries, when and where needed, rests 
with the Secretary of War. It is interpreted, 
therefore, that Public Law 388 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress did not add to the author- 
ity’ of the Secretary of War but rather gave 
expression of the will of Congress that a na- 
tional cemetery should be established near 
Portland when the Secretary determines that 
such a cemetery is needed. 

The statistics available to the War De- 
partment indicate that, exclusive of persons 
who will become entitled to burial in na- 
tional cemeteries as a result of the present 
war, the cemeterial space now owned by the 
Government at national cemeteries would 
not be adequate to provide burial for all who 
are entitled to it. It is also true, however, 
that only a relatively small percentage of 
those who are legally entitled to burial in 
national cemeteries do so request, and the 
deaths of those requesting such burial are 
expected to be spread over a considerable 
span of years. Consequently, it is not es- 
sential to provide space at this time for all 
who are now entitled to burial. 

The number of persOns who will be en- 
titled to burial in national cemeteries will be 
greatly increased as a result of the current 
conflict. The War Department is of the 
opinion that in planning cemeterial expan- 
sion it must give due consideration to this 
new load involved and to the question of re- 
interment of those who are today being 
buried overseas. In view of the importance 
oi the problem, the War Department con- 
siders it essential that its current study be 
completed before new cemetéries are estab- 
lished. 

The War Department reports that it has 
been determined that no American troops 
dying beyond the continental limits of the 
United States will be returned before the 


cessation of hostilities, and that there are at 
present a sufficient number of burial sites 
to provide for the reasonably expected cur- 
rent need. 

You may be assured that your views on 
the subject will be kept in mind for eon- 
sideration in connection with any action in 
this field which the Bureau of the Budget 
may be dlled upon to take. Proposals for 
the establishment of new national ceme- 
teries would, of course, originate with the 
War Department. 

Very truly yours, 
WaYNE Coy, 
Acting Director. 


Mr. Speaker, decent burial of our de- 
ceased citizens, who gave their lives for 
their country, in a national cemetery in 
the land of their fathers is a sacred ob- 
ligation resting upon our Government. 
Burial of our countrymen who give their 
lives in war is a war obligation as much 
as the furnishing them with powder and 
guns. I cannot subscribe to the doctrine 
that the burial of our heroic dead whose 
bodies are here in America can wait until 
the war is over. Let us act now and pro- 
vide dead veterans with decent burial. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I plead 
with you before we adjourn for the 
Christmas holidays that we all urge upon 
the President and the Secretary of War 
and the Director of the Budget that they 
make immediate provisions to abide by 
the will of this Congress and construct 
the veterans’ national cemetery as pro- 
vided in the law we passed unanimously. 
If we can spend billions of American 
hard-earned tax dollars in South Amer- 
ica and overseas to aid others, we can 
provide enough money to bury our own 
dead soldiers in their homeland. 


GASOLINE RATIONING 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
over a year we have heard from the Well 
of this House the absurd and senseless 
regulations of big things by the O. P. A. 
I want to speak of two of the smallest 
things that are absolutely indefensible, 
and I challenge any Member to stand up 
and defend either one of the regulations. 
A serviceman on furlough or on leave 
has only 5 gallons of gas for his furlough 
or his leave. That is perfectly inde- 
fensible, 

The other thing is, there is no legal 
gas for anyone to attend funerals. You 
cannot go 50 miles even to attend your 
own mother’s funeral, under the regula- 
tions of O. P. A. 

I do this with the hope that the O. P. A. 
will change these fool regulations on 
these two little things at least. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix an editorial from 
the Washington News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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WOODROW WILSON’S LAST WARNING 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re. 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude therewith the last message from 
Woodrow Wilson and his last warning to 
the American people. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

(Mr. LuTHER A. JOHNSON addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on two different sub- 
jects, in one to include a letter to my 
constitutents; in another to include a 
release from a disabled American vet- 
eran, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SOLDIERS’ VOTING BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] in his attack on southern 
Democrats and the Southern States gen- 
erally, accused me of leading the Repub- 
licans. I do not know whether any Re- 
publicans are following my leadership or 
not, but I do know the Democrats are 
not following the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Marcantonio]. 

He can pose here as the official leader 
of the so-called American Labor Party, 
which seems to have become one wing of 
the Communist Party, but he does not 
represent any real Democrats. 

A few days ago there was an article in 
the newspaper PM, the uptown edition 
of the Communist Daily Worker, attack- 
ing me and accusing me of jumping on 
the Jews because I inserted in the Recorp 
some names which it said were Jewish. 
That article was signed “I. F. Stone,” 
whose real name is not I. F. Stone at all, 
it is Isidor Feinstein. 

I merely inserted in the Recorp the 
names of people who had written me 
from New York opposing the Eastland- 


Rankin soldiers’ voting bill. I did not 
know whether they were Jews or 
Gentiles. 


A few days ago a gang of them came 
down here and paraded up and down 
the corridors of the House Office Building 
lobbying ‘against what they call the 
“Rankin bill.” If I am any judge, they 
were Communists, pure and simple— 
probably more simple than pure. 

When they came to my office, one of 
them looked up and saw my name on the 
door and said, “Gosh, we don’t want to 
go in there.” That was one thing I 
agreed with them on. They looked like 
foreigners to me. I never saw such a 
wilderness of noses in my life. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] says that the people whose 
names I inserted in the Recorp are “wives 
of men in our armed forces.” Now let us 
see about that. 
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One of the names I inserted on Decem- 
per 7 was Julius Reisman. I do not sup- 
nose he is the wife of a serviceman. 

The next one was Mr. William Liebou- 
witz. I wonder whose wife the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Marcantonro] 
thinks Mr. Liebouwitz is? 

Another was Miss Pearl Preiss. If she 
is the wife of a serviceman, she should 
take his name. 

Another was Hirsch Zibbman. I won- 
der whose wife he is? 

Now of the names inserted on Decem- 
ber 10, the first one was B. Marcein, the 
next one E. S. Blamc, the next H. M. 
Reuben, the next Aaron L. Rochman, 
and the next one J. M. Grohol. I wonder 
if the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MarCANTONIO] will contend that thesc are 
wives of men in the armed forces. 

I have a batch which I received this 
morning. One is from Abraham Gom- 
erontz, another is Robert Strassburg. I 
do not suppose that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO] will con- 
tend that these are the names of wives of 
men in our armed forces. 

In addition, I have received letters and 
postal cards from large numbers of in- 
dividuals since I made the last insertion. 
Some of those letters were so filthy and 
abusive that I had them destroyed rath- 
er than leave them in my files. Some 
were unsigned, and on others the signa- 
tures were so poorly written that I could 
not make out what the names were. I 
had the others tabulated as they came. 
Here they are. I hope you will pay strict 
attention and go over them carefully, 
and see if you think they are all wives of 
men in our armed forces. 


B. Ragell, Brooklyn; Anita S. Rosen, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y.; Mary E. Billingsley, Mrs. 
Mary Schroeder, Brooklyn; Mrs. Lloyd Motz, 
W. G. Kearney, New York City; Mrs. S. Turk, 
Brooklyn; Esther Lipschultz, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Irwin Ilsham, Flushing, N. Y.; June 
Liss, Mrs. Lucille Bader, Martha King, Beverley 
Kistenberg, Mrs. John A. Welton, Elaine 
Shaffer, Harrill Roberts, Brooklyn; M. W. 
Cohn, New York City; Mrs. Frances Miller, 
Lewiston, Maine; Jay Sammy, New York City; 
Evelyn Schnitzer, South Norwalk, Conn.; 
R. Schwartzberger, Mrs. Wild, Brooklyn; Mr. 
and Mrs. D. B. Tullen, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Lion A. Gove, New York City; Robert Fors- 
berg, Wooster, Ohio; Dixie Louise Fiske, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Morton Lownes, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ella Grace Webb, New York City; Anne 
Kolevyon, Lakewood, N. J.; Mrs. Nathan, 
Brooklyn; Miss E. Gershon, New York City; 
S. Weintraub, P. Seldon, Lillian Hauptman, 
Brooklyn; H. Jacobs, Flushing, N. Y.; Gerry 
Kinne, Baltimore, Md.; G. Marchisio, New 
York City; Laurin G. Fischer, Brooklyn; 
C. Dwoskin, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y.; Evelyn 
F. Parkes, Viggo Westergaard, New York City; 
Sylvia L. Lyon, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Nellie Lagal, New York City; Helen Brown, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Winifred L. Chappell, 
New York City; William and Minnie Dalton, 
Passaic, N. J.; Jerry Stern, New York City; 
Morris Shom, Passaic, N. J.; Lorna R. F. Birt- 
well, New York City; Mrs. A. Bisberg, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Ruthe Pessin, Sylvia Fuchs, Mrs. 
Segal, New York City; Walter M. Stone, 
Waltham, Mass.; Irving Smith, Brooklyn; Uric 
Cole, Joan Solomon, New York City; Mina 
Ohringer, Brooklyn; Mabel W. Smith, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; M. A. Werner, New York City; 
Alice G. Meyer, Ann Nustgarten, Bronx; 
Miriam A. Ness, Lillian Hoffman, New York 
City; Max R. Kahn, Brooklyn; L. M. Ticker- 
man, New London, Conn.; M. Gelford, Brcok- 
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lyn; Mrs. Milton Schlachman, New York City; 
Sally Fondel, Bronx; Henry Payne, Saugatuck, 
Conn.; Bertha Lurie, Bronx; Fredric S. Kless, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Helen Relkin, New York 
City; Mrs. Roine Harris, Brooklyn; Miss Bar- 
bara Haber, Bronx; Ben Rabinowitz, Brook- 
lyn; Harry Brown, camp in Georgia; Mrs. 
Frances Cohen, Vivian Cohen, Henry E. 
Cohen, Brooklyn; Valerie Hickerson, New 
York City; Mrs. Albert F. Kroll, Pittsburgh; 
Ellen Thomas, Brooklyn; Mrs. Earl Collins, 
C. M. Wisegarver, Mrs. C. R. Foy, Charles R. 
Foy, Johnstown, Pa.; Rae Sturm, Brooklyn; 
Augusta Wallace, New York City; Mildred 
Brofman, Brooklyn; Maud Slye, Chicago; Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Bernstein, Forest Hills, N. Y.; 
Frances Simon, Philadelphia, Pa.; Evelyn 
Kaplan, Brooklyn; Maria De Blasio, New York 
City; Edith Zeitler, Frances E. Klein, Bronx; 
Emma Begun, Rebecca Mechnikoff, Edith 
Bergman, Rose Gropman, Eugene B. Foley, 
Brooklyn; Yetta Messing, New York City; 
Drane Seiberling, Sylvia Berger, Ruth L. 
Drossin, Selma Diamond, Marie Latilla, Ger- 
trude Valitsky, Mary Berger, Doris L. Wills, 
Samuel Lepine, Estelle Marcus, Marion E. 
Kasner, Brooklyn; Sylvia F. Wolf. New York 
City; Florence R. Kaufman, Brooklyn; Anna 
D’Auella, Mary A. Golub, New York City; 
Muriel Smith, Paul FPF. Stevens, Theodore 
Fagin, George E. Bollar, Bernard Shor, J. S. 
Scheiner, G. S. Schaeffer, George Bell, John 
Johnson, Fred James, Pearl Sadowski, Eliza- 
beth Hansen, Ernest J. Pepper, Charles W. 
Davis, Mary Glickert, Harold Seigel, John A. 
Perry, Nancy Cuttitio, Helen Miller, Gertrude 
Neibel, Kathleen Emery, Ottilie Affel, Rose 
M. Beal, Martha Brady, Mary Biscardi, Flor- 
ence Schilder, M. Baines, Barbara Morris, 
Helen Weinstein, Ida Hertheig, Frances Fila, 
R. Kellman, J. Carro, A. Dumruf, E. Soppe, 
E. Hock, J. Finch, J. Distefano, E. Delosh, 
J. Sanfillipo, F. Baque, J. Fay, W. Fusco, 
F. Foeppel, W. Slaughter, P. Isaacs, R. Both- 
wick, G. Finny, B. Kennedy, B. Rothenberg, 
A. Ferro, A. Maffe, R. Andreas, T. McCormick, 
C. Leone, D. Arbuse, J. Barsuaskas, Alec 
Donner, Isabel Fantel, Sarah Lar, Ann Green, 
Helen Gardstein, Sarah Sparago, May Farber, 
Ada Jaffe, Sam Eppy, Alien Friendlich, Sylvia 
Lichtman, Doree Abramson, Sophie Sobel, 
Francis Berkwitz, Brooklyn; Rowe Wright, 
Katonah, N. Y.; A. R. Garrett, New York 
City; Elizabeth H. Cagle, Baltimore, Md.; 
Colleen P. Roth, Nancy Starbuck, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Thelma Stein, Beatrice W. 
Chinnock, Mrs. B. T. Chusid, New York 
City; Donald T. Braider, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Barbara Haber, Bronx; Ada M. Clarke, 
Norwich, Conn.; Lorraine Carter, New York 
City; Eva Michelson, Freida Hessel, Charlotte 
Lee, Mrs. L. Buyum, Brooklyn; Grace N. 
Thompson, Eatontown, N. J.; Helen Thaler, 
Brooklyn; H. M. Winston, New York City; 
Mrs. H. Buil, Mildred Block, Long Beach, N. Y.; 
Florence Horowitz, New York City; A. Mass, 
Brooklyn; Mary Arnone, Rockaway, N. Y.; 
Erich P. Fritscel, Eatontown, N. J.; Yetta Saie- 
witz, Bayonne, N. J.; Mrs. H. Granet, Brook- 
lyn; Mrs. M. Steinberg, Samuel Levine. New 
York City; Dora M. Herwiz, Brooklyn; Kathe- 
rine Steiglitz, New York City; Anna K. Rogers, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. R. J. Doyle, Mrs. Jay Williams, 
Ernest J. Fantasia, Celia Polimany, New York 
City; G. J. Grohol, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Janet 
Laken, New York City; Mrs. M. Thompson, 
Baltimore, Md.; Jerome Ackerman, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; John L. Debes, Syracuse, N. Y.; Olga G. 
Collinson, Cambridge, Mass.; Ephriam F. 
Hubert, Brooklyn; Hattie M. Herrick, East 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Rita Rosenthall, New York 
City; I. Lerner, Henry King, Brooklyn; Nancy 
Thompson, West Palm Beach, Fla.; Mrs. 
Hiram Hays, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; Julius 
Birnbaum, Brooklyn; J. E. Pikell, Balti- 
more, Md.; Edward Venkler, New York City; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Warren, Hempstead, N. Y.; 
B. Birnbaum, C. Stern, I. Lerner, Brooklyn; 
Mary Miller, Benton Harbor, Mich.; S. N. 
Urman, Forest Hills, N. Y.; Kay Brown, New 
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York City; Dorothy J. Sevush, Virginia Smith, 
Long Branc!, N. J.; Theodore N. Shavit, Estelle 
FParbstein, H. Weston, New York City; Rev. 
Jas. H. Screven, Newark, N. J.; Anna Lo 
Presti, Seymour, Conn.; Alice Smith, New 
York City; Charlotte Miller, Brooklyn; M. 
Cornog, Media, Pa.; Rupert J. Graham, Sauga- 
tuck, Conn.; Naomi Rodman, Betty Rodman, 
New York City; Dorothy C. Busch, Catherine 
Thompson, Bordentown, N. J.; Mrs. J. Cun- 
ningham, Philadelphia, Pa.; Florence R. Con- 
nolly, Kathryn M. Sulzberger, Isabel Lips- 
comb, New York City; Sylvia P. Freedland, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Muriel P. Hailpern, Forest 
Hills, N. Y.; Helen M. Zippert, New York City: 
Mrs. M. L. Villano, New Haven, Conn.; Pearl 
Waxman, Washington, D. C.; Margaret Ep- 
stein, Elizabeth Swift, Cambridge, Mass.; Ros- 
alie Gilbert, Brooklyn; Noah Lichtenberg, 
Hoboken, N. J.; R. Schlein, Julius Polinger, 
Mrs. T. Hamilton, New York City; Veronica A. 
O’Neil, Aurora, Ill.; Beth M. Strunk, New York 
City; Solomon Landman, Kew Gardens, N. Y.; 
Mrs. L. O’Connor, New York City; A. Goerin- 
ger, W. Goeringer, Haskell, N. J.; George Blass, 
New York City; E. S. Tamblyn, Rutherford, 
N. J.; Elsie Cohen, Elizabeth, N. J.; Virginia 
Scholz, Boonton, N. J.; Mrs. Charles Haywood, 
New York City; Mrs. S. W. Shapiro, Brooklyn, 
Rebecca T. Morris, New York City; Jane F. 
Paterson, Washington, D. C.; Harriet Borten, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sylvia B. Altman, A. Kas- 
tenbaum, Miss Campbell, Brooklyn; Harold 
Tamain, G. Bullock, Charlie Whitfield, T. J. 
Phelan, Stanley Dombroff, Baltimore, Md.; 
Susan R. Kaufman, West Chester, Pa.; Louis 
Kustas, Manteo, N. C.; Muriel I. Symington, 
Brooklyn; D. Roth, Yonkers; Mrs. A. Citron, 
New York City; Minnie B. Stern, Brooklyn: 
Mrs. F. Sullivan, Ruth Veletzkin, New York 
City; J. Keisler, Philadelphia, Pa.; William 
Reine, Brooklyn; J. S. Brown, R. Levering, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. M. Marashinsky, 
Mt. Dale, N. Y.; Ethel Miller, New York City; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Barstow, Jr., Pauling, N. Y.; 
Anne E. Cohen, Shirley Prussin, New York 
City; Harriet Silver, Mrs. M. Frank, Robert 
Halpern, Edna Halpern, Brooklyn; Pauline 
Mazur, St. Paul; Estelle Grusky, Bronx; Ida 
Sherman, Brooklyn; Ellen O’Connor, New 
York City; A. R. Romer, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. B. Lovinger, Brooklyn; Mrs. Martin L. 
Morris, Ella Grace Webb, New York City; 
Sylvia M. Campbell, Montclair, N. J.; Eliza- 
beth Schneider, New York City; Donald Miles, 
Dunmore, Pa.; Kay Mott, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss Feldman, Woodside, N. Y.; Gussie Hoff- 
man, Faye Sternberg, Mrs. Robert Rosenfeld, 
Bernard Adelburg, Louis Brotkin, Bernard M. 
Klein, Brooklyn; Miriam Mandelbaum, New 
York City; Gloria Heitman, Bronx; Tillie 
Klein, Rae Teret, Brooklyn; Jane McGlove, 
New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Jacoby, 
Herold Jacoby, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Ruby, H. 
Margulis, Brooklyn; C. Pat Quinn, Mort 
Furay, Detroit; Pauline Plaks, Brooklyn; Ger- 
trude Burke Jacobs, Oceanside, N. Y.; George 
F. Connolly, Paterson, N. J.; Harriet Kremer, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Mrs. J. Boris, Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Harriet Bier, Long Island City, 
N. Y.; Sol Atter, E. H. McFadden, U. M. Falk, 
New York City; J. I. Braver, Brooklyn; J. R. 
Thomas, New York City; Margaret Solar, Mrs. 
Luly Lewis, A. Goldman, Sidney Wendroff, 
Brooklyn; E. Lewanski, New York City; Sam 
Bloom, Brooklyn; Ursula Reinhardt, New 
York City; Allan Muligraw, Spring Valley, 
N. Y.; Gerald Beckman, New York City; Lean 
J. Lawson, Mrs. L. Snider, Brooklyn; Dr. and 
Mrs. Richard A. Freedman, New York City; 
Freddie Freidman, Boston; Rudolf Ekstein, 
George C. Murphy, Ray O’Connor, Brooklyn; 
Frank S. Regan, Ridgefield, N. J.; Rhoda 
Woolf, New York City; Mary Ward Parker, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; P. A. Sutherland, Hyde 
Park, Mass.; J. Robert Garrapit, Flushing, 
N. Y.; B. Murphy, L. O'Connor, F. Finnegan, 
Bronx; Mrs. A. Blumin, New Haven, Conn.; 
Beatrice Nelson, Mollie Gelenter, Marie L. 
Colt, New York City; Lillian Konigsberg, 
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Bronx; Nellie H. Rosalsky, Sylvia Bier, Brook- 
lyn; George Lackides, Bronx; Lucille B. Levy, 
New York City; Sally Rosen, Lawrence, N. Y.; 
Alma Wade, Kate Lublich, New York City; 
Claire Libner, Brooklyn; Robert C: Waddell, 
New York City; Pvt. (ist cl.) Jules Glenn, 
Long Island City; Elaine M. Rosenweig, Ger- 
trude Ettenson, New York City; Ethel J. 
Mason, Brooklyn; Fuld Neighborhood House, 
Newark, N. J.; Mina Schneider, Mina Zinet, 
Gladys Rivlin, Clara S. Straus, J. A. Burrell, 
Raymond Weaver, New York City; Frida Ros- 
enbusch, Brooklyn; Lee H. Bell, Lake Mahopac, 
N. Y.; Eleanor Emerson, 8, Hagen, New York 
City; Leon Solis-Cohen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ed 
Murphy, Utica, N. Y.; Fredda A. Groner, 
Bronx; Alma T. Colson, Westfield, N. J.; Mrs. 
George Abeloff, Jack Toppel, Brooklyn; Wil- 
liam Bandes, Nescopeck, Pa.; Irwin Ferris, 
Bronx; Elizabeth Carney, Rose L. Waters, 
Brooklyn; Horace Braham, New York City; 
M, V. Brett, Detroit; Mrs. William Taylor, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Matthew Uchansky, 
Bronx; Rosalind Cherry, Rosalyn Papkin, New 
York City; Jack Badash, Jr., Brooklyn; James 
T. Smallway, Utica, N. Y.; William C. Kernan, 
New York City; Ernest Malter, Chicago; Sada 
Zimmerman, Bronx; Elizabeth Mannes, New 
York City; Belle Cohen, Brooklyn; Edith 
Greenberg, Gertrude Metz, New York City; 
Riva Shapkautz, Mae Greenburg, Rita Harris, 
Brooklyn; Augusta Levinson, Mina Suser, 
Bronx; Oscar Marks, New York City; Susan 
F. Ronson, Brooklyn; Louis Villano, Fort 
McKinley, Maine; Samson Winikoff, New York 
City; Celia Soloman, Washington, D. C.; Grace 
I. Lewis, New York City; Jules Rubin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Ida Sach, Brooklyn; Mrs. P. 
Sokolow, New York City; Betty Leiberman, 
Bronx; Lewis H. Davis, Seymour, Conn.; Alice 
R. Hart, Wayne, Pa.; Roberta S. Leibovitz, 
Eleanor Weaver, Arlington, Va.; Beatrice 
Olinger, New York City; Aurora Acanfora, 


Newark, N. J.; Rachel Reese Sady, Raymond 
Ross, George J. Leech, Mrs. M. G. Warth, New 


York City; Irvin Lambert, Bronx; 
Scheele, New York City; Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Rubin, Morristown, N. J.; Janet Manning, 
Newark, N. J.; M. H. Rubenstein, New York 
City; Emma Gelders Sterne, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Lonnie Rasin, Norwich, Conn.; Sarah 
Seltzer, Harriet Taglicht, New York City; 
Elizabeth Neabitt, St. Louis; Esther G. Cher- 
nofsky, Jersey City, N. J.; Gertrude Housen, 
Leonard Gerstein, New York City; Mrs. Jerome 
Paul Friedman, Brooklyn; Margaret R. 'Tans- 
ley, South Orange, N. J.; Beverley Hancock, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Lawrence H. Leder, Bronx; 
Howard R. Coan, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Leroy 
Dixon, New York City; Hilda Peirez, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y.; Mrs, L. Ham Kaplan, Chicago; 
Paul Covais, Maria Pacheco, New York City; 
Mary K. Schiller, Brooklyn; Ada M. Clarke, 
Norwich, Conn.; Mrs. H. Shapiro, I. Diverman, 
Brooklyn; Ruth Fields, Bronx; Mrs. M. Sick- 
ler, Brooklyn; Pat Sullivan, New York City; 
Catherine Duba, Great Neck, N. Y.; S. C. 
Fisher, Mrs. G. Kallivera, New York City; E. 
Bettelman, Brooklyn; Eugene W. Sutherland, 
Detroit; Mrs. I. Suslock, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Eleanor M. Strachner, Washington, D. C,; 
M. Krontz, Bronx; Mr. and Mrs. N. H. Moss, 
Long Branch, N. J.; Beatrice Bell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Florence Ferris, New York City; 
Edward Kramer, Waltham, Mass.; Lawrence 
C. Goldsmith, New York City; Jerome Beller, 
Waltham, Mass.; Sona Holman, Flushing, 
N. Y.; M. Miller, Jamaica, N. Y.; Rose B. Free- 
man, Brooklyn; Betty Levin, New York City; 
Ethel H. Levy, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. Greenberg, 
New York City; B. V. McGrath, Alice Schrei- 
ber, Ridgewood, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Faskon, Brooklyn; Mary Kuhl, Bowie, Md.; 
Thomas Spike, New York City; Martin Gelen- 
ter, Bronx; Mrs. Glonia S. Myers, Baltimore, 
Md.; Theodora M. Harvey, New York City; 
Miriam Siffert, Brooklyn; Charles Berkowitz, 
New York City; Harry H. Hoffenberg, Balti- 
more, Md.; L. J. Carriero, August Sukdorf, 
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New York City; Charlotte Clyne, Washington, 
D. C.; Eleanor Wallace, New Haven, Conn.,; 
H. Reingold, New York City; D. F. Bottosff, 
Riverhead, N. Y.; Pauline Freeman, New York 
City; Thea Steele, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Lange, Brooklyn; 
Robert S. Moore, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dorothy M. 
Roller, Washington, D. C.; H. Miller, Ethel 
F, Chalfin, New York City; D. Moss, Detroit; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Morris, Mrs. John Acker- 
man, New York City; Gladys K. Diamond, 
Highstown, N. J.; Florence Bluberg, Bronx; 
Fred De Feo, David Gordon, G. M. Haley, 
Beatrice Gordon, Edward De Salisburg, New 
York City; Nadia Rostova, Brooklyn; Mini 
F. De Feo, Mrs. N. Rodenwald, Michael Rel- 
enbo, Dave Cohen, New York City; Hollis 
Dean Fairchild, Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Mrs. R. Steigman, New York City; A. C. Mc- 
Laughlin, Staten Island, N. Y.; Sadie M. 
Heinemann, New York City; Sam Dorfman, 
Presque Isle, Maine; Mrs. Francis Gallagher, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Arline D. Weitch, Terry 
Watchell, Amelia Jaskulski, New York City; 
Marvin B. Rodney, Chicago; Joyce Borden, 
Balokovie Zlatko, B. Elizabeth, Whiting Wor- 
cester, Courtney Borden, New York City; 
Helen H. Walter, Chicago; John R. Tunis, 
Rowayton, Conn.; Dorothy Krass, New York 
City; Morton Kulick, Bronx; Helen Hues 
Parhurst, New York City; Willard Uphaus, 
New Haven, Conn.; Muriel Meirowitz, Bronx; 
E. A. Herz, Sidney Mandelsohn, New York 
City; Adelie Landis, Michael Arond, M. Baket, 
Brooklyn; Martin Gelenter, Bronx; Morris 
Turitz, Mike Niederhoffer, Lee Hoenig, L. Grill, 
New York City; B. A. Drucker, Woodmere, 
Long Island, N. Y.; S. B. Prenn, Forest Hills, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Fred Van Eps, New York 
City; Carl M. Rubin, Brooklyn; James A. 
Martenhoffer, East Rockaway, N. Y.; Eva 
Greenberg, Gertrude Yourman, Brooklyn; 
H. A. Overstreet, New York City; Mrs. John 
K. Vance, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dorothy Brew- 
ster, New York City; Will H. Pierson, Newark, 
N. J.; Ken A. Powenstein, New York City; 
Martha H. Fletcher, Boston, Mass.; Max Kim- 
brig, Huntington, N. Y.; Myron -Galewski, 
New York City; Sam M. Goldfus, Bradley 
Beach, N. J.; Mary S. Briody, East Norwalk, 
Conn.; Mrs. Dale Holt Fatow, New York City; 
Max Bellak, Browns Mills, N. J.; Moe Green- 
span, Brooklyn; Mrs. David Moskers, New 
York City; Mitchell Burnstein, Brooklyn; 
Shirley La Zar, Bronx; Michele Cimbalo, 
Groton On Hudson, N. Y.; Isador W. Ellman, 
Brooklyn; Milton T. Malkin, Norwalk, Conn.; 
Eve Bartram, East Norwalk, Conn.; Elia 
Favrean, Redding, Conn.; Mildred U. Banks, 
Norwalk, Conn.; Ethel Wilmott, South Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Winifred Malkin, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Winifred Pennington, Wilton, Conn.; 
Myrtle England, Loretta Byington, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Esther Blackman, Stamford, Conn.; 
Winnie Ferris, South Norwalk, Conn.; Grayce 
Bredice, Pearl Byington, Norwalk, Conn.; 
Mae Pape, South Norwalk, Conn.; Agnes B. 
Colwell, Norwalk, Conn.; Richard Acer, Free- 
port, N. Y.; Mary D. Hoey, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y.; Bernard Bernstein, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Mrs. Daniel Kutzko, Brooklyn; Marian Ward, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Lonberger, Joyce M. Kingsley, 
New York City; Charles W. Ervin, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Ruth Phelps Morand, E. W. Kesper, 
Dorothy Weaver, New York City; Pat Mulli- 
son, Tunnie Martin, Detroit; Alfred T. Solo- 
man, New York City; Norman Nash, Brooklyn; 
Moe Rosenthal, Bayonne, N. J.; Mary Faroin, 
Belleville, N. J.; Alan Feigen Baum, New York 
City; Isabel J. England, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Elizabeth K. Hold, North Bergen, N. J.; Mrs. 
Laurence I. McCloud, New York City; Lewis 
M. Morozty, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mike Meahh, 
Lawrence S. Kubie, Cora M. Paradis, New York 
City; Mrs. Charles W. Greer, Brooklyn; Paul 
Gardner, New York City; David Rosenberg, 
Brooklyn; Louis Shulman, Philadelphia; 
Helen Gottleib, Alice G. Simensky, Brooklyn; 
J. B. Horowitz, New York City; Milton R. 
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Stern, Fort Belvoir, Va.; A. S. Allen, Louis 
Bernstein, Mrs. B. F. Perry, Mrs. Sol Brandze], 
New York City; Reuben Freidman, Provi- 
dence, R. I; D. Newman, Brooklyn; Cora 
Clarke, Norwich, Conn.; Rose Katzman, 
Brooklyn; Alison Sulloway, Joseph Taili, New 
York City; Frances Glantz, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
S. Miceh, Brooklyn; Jane Eager, Mary K. 
Daniel, New York City; Sam Rosen, Laurel- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y.; Emanuel Kalish, John 
Alcorn, New York City; Stephen L. Peake, 
Boston, Mass.; R. Schwadron, Albany, N. Y:; 
Lazette Van Houten, New York City; Marion 
Greene, Mrs. Schwartz, Brooklyn; Jessie 
Wahrman, Elizabeth Eric, ‘New York City; 
Jan Ziebach, Herbert R. Lottman, Joan Zil- 
bach, Miss Sylvia Charner, Brooklyn; 
S. Jacobs, New York City; S. Lehman, Mr 
and Mrs. Norman Engler, Brooklyn; Eleanor 
Walker, Alex Handis, Rose Eitelman, New 
York City; Mrs. L. R. Scott, Flushing; Mrs. 
E. S. Lang, Detroit; E. V. Reidinger, Stamford, 
Conn.; Mrs. K. G. Streiger, Eleanore Collettle, 
Michael Morrissey, Harry Gladstone, Jess 
Fish, New York City; Martin Gelenter, 
Bronx; Muriel Walzer, New York City; Sam 
Kushner, Chicago; June Gogolick, Brooklyn; 
Sandra Slayton, Helene Minda, Ester Delsig- 
nore, New York City; Mrs. Lawrence T. Fish, 
Mrs. Howard F. Lillich, Washington, D. C:; 
R. L. Shoemaker, Los Angeles; Evelyn Knauff, 
Brooklyn; Yeta Silverman, Mrs. Ruth Silver- 
stein, New York City; Asher Yeude, Far Rock- 
away; Margaret Farrar, Miss B. Hoffman, J. G. 
Bendick, New York City; Helen R. Muhlberg, 
Brooklyn; Sophis Gelber, Washington, D. C.; 
Max Berger, Boston; Evelyn Klein, Brooklyn; 
Edith Schulman, New York City; Sima Okum, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Helene Blanchard, 
Erich Etten, Isabel C. Chamberlain, New York 
City; Esther Millon, Providence, R. I; 
Jeanette Stern Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Abraham 
Paul Meyer, New York City; I. De Kaiser, 
Pittsburgh; Nina Miranda, Brooklyn; H. S 
Ehrlich, Helen Rosenberg, New York City; 
Walter Eiselton, Warrenton, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Mardfin, L. Pilisuk, Brocklyn; Irene Wilson, 
Cliffside Park, N. J.; Natalie Garvin, Evelyn 
Horowitz, Michael Satzman, Brooklyn; Jerome 
J. Kravatz, Bronx; C. Shalit, Browns Mills, 
N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Krohm, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Dowite, P. Cullen, S. Levy, New 
York City; Marie Moran Rosenfield, Minne- 
apolis; Max B. Greenstein, Brooklyn; William 
Thalheimer, New York City; Carrie Freidman, 
Brooklyn; Jean Corwin, New York City; 
Arthur Ejidus, Brooklyn; Mrs. Lea Etta 
Sitomer, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; John M. Whit- 
more, Reisterstown, Md.; M. L. Barrett, 
A. Rosengweiz, Bronx; H. Frank, New York 
City; F. L. Cohen, Bronx; Fred F. Gold, New 
York City; Violet Rasmussen, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y.; Elsie Kratz, Margaret 
Cohen, Sarah Kay, New York City; Lessie 
Pfiffer, Sylvia Solomon, Brooklyn; Sara Aiken 
Forest Hills, N. Y.; Abe Sharugrudsky, 
Brooklyn; Melvin Wiene, Bronx; Ruth Man- 
del, New York City; Gertrude Wolfson, Bronx; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Coleman, A. Pesso, M. Cohen, 
Brooklyn; R. B. Irwin, Elkins Park, Pa.; Nor- 
man Kupfenberg, Brooklyn; S. Goodman, 
New York City; Max Gross, Brcoklyn; Martin 
F. Schneer, Denver, Colo.; Ruth M. Brilliant, 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Bertha B. Cole, J. M. Co-e, 
New Hope, Pa.; Le Roy S. Rosenbaum, New 
York City; Pvt. L. Gedaly, Fort Bragg, N. C.; 
Irene Rosoff and family, New York City; 
Marjorie N. Bennett, Cambridge, Mzoass.; 
Adelaid B. Crandall, Mansfield, Conn.; Robert 
Cenedella, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; H. L. Miller, 
Cecilia P. Miller, Nichols, Conn.; Benjamin 
Fox, Bronx; B. Hoffman, Middle Village, N. Y.; 
Mis. Eleanor Scholz, Boonton, N. J.; Harry 
Gitlin, Bronx; D. Renan, New York City; 
Alvin Maurer, Brooklyn; R. M. Handshce, 
Mrs. Dorothy Nissim, Freda Lane, Bronx; 
Mrs. E. 8, Adelson, Brooklyn; Celia Malishef- 
sky, J. S. Volkert, Bronx; Helen Freidlander 
New York City; F. Goldberg, Ruth Kaye, Doris 
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Kauyar, Bronx; Linda Schuer, Goldens Bridge, 
Y.; Pauline Englander, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Mrs. Natalie Rothblatt, Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y¥.; Lillian Stern, New York City; 
Mrs. Edith Gluckman, Newark, N. J.; Harry 
etz, Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Sund- 
ceard, Old Westbury, Long Island, N. Y-.; 
Roslyn Zwicker, Bronx; George Gluck, Gloria 
Rogoff, New York City; Valerie Lois Gretel, 
rles S. Belkin, Brooklyn; Carmen Pena, 
vy York City; Herman Schneider, New York 
- Beatrice Winser, Newark, N. J.; Sidney 
ss, Wallington, N. J.; Mrs. Dora Dimen, 
‘klyn; Hans Mueller, Mrs. Vivian Yale, 
men Rodriguez, New York City; Sam 
rfman, Presque Isle, Maine; Lottie Mintzes, 
klyn; Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Rich, 
rby, Conn.; Arnold Weiner, Ruth Brickner, 
y York City; Molly Epstein, Brooklyn; 
David Levidow, Long Islanc City, N. Y.; El- 
nor Redick, Forest Hills, N. Y.; I. L. Wein- 
berg, New York City; Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Glazer, Brooklyn; Ruth C. Foote, New York 
City; Dorothy Robbins, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Sylvia Utensky, New York City; Philip Kro- 
nish, Brooklyn; Estelle Herstein, Newark, 
N. J.; Rose Marks, Nina Schneider, Mrs. R. 
Safer, New York City; Anne C. Lukoff, Miss 
L. Glasgow, Brooklyn; Milton C. Simon, 
Ithaca, N. ¥.; Mildred Ginsberg, Brooklyn; 
Isadore M. Zamost, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Maurice Kaufman, Bronx; O. M. Resen, Jay 
M. Cornell, M. H. Lichtenberg, New York 
City; Mrs. E. Guberman, Baltimore, Md.; 
William Feinberg, New York City; Mrs. 
Thomas Wallace, New Haven, Conn.; Nathan 
Budnetz, Richard Desmond, New York City; 
Mary J. Brettin, Toledo, Ohio; Lee H. Sharp, 
Bayside, N. Y.; Herman Kaplan, Clara E. 
Straus, New York City; Shirley Mauer, Brook- 
lyn; Rose P. Spanier, Forest Hills, N. Y.; 
Libby Weinberger, Brooklyn; Dolores Ortiz, 
New York City; Leonard Schwartz, Mrs. Edgar 
I. Scher, Mrs. Benjamin Mann, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; H. Feldman, Brooklyn; Lionel Scheler, 
New York City; Herman L. Lieberman, Bronx; 
Joe Follberg, Lampoon, N. Y.; Emanuel Boy- 
ers, New York City; M. Rittenthal, C. Schul- 
man, Brooklyn; Alex Panzer, Louis Supton, 
A. Allen, New York City; William Zewickler, 
Bronx; Sarah Levine, Brooklyn; Mrs. R. 
Festhers, E. Tublin, Nancy Minissale, Frances 
Vella, R. Korenlich, Rose E. Kanter, New 
York City; Sylvia Haber, Providence, R. I.; 
Charles Landison, Helene M. Miner, Jacob 
D. Goden, Brooklyn; F. Schacht, Browns 
Mills, N. J.; Harry Eliasof, Bronx; Bernard 
Steir, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Mollie Drucker, 
Bronx; Jerome D. Langfen, Washington, 
D. C.; John M. Frantz, Arlington, Va.; Mrs. 
R. Brooks, Bronx; David Goldwater, Muriel 
Feuer, E. Jude Bien, New York City; Mrs. H. 
Sachs, Baltimore, Md.; Doris A. Ascher, 
Brooklyn; Ethel K. Hurwitz, New York City; 
Shirley Beinfield, Brooklyn; John C. Hein- 
rich, Camp McCoy, Wis.; Sally Feldman, 
Brooklyn; Jean Schiraga, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Norman L. Adolf, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; 
N. J. Minor, New York City; Elaine Simon, 
brooklyn; Mrs, Irwin 8S. Rosenfels, Oak Park, 
lll; Florence Horowitz, Brooklyn; Lewis 
Steinfield, Bronx; Beverley Trachtenberg, 
Brooklyn; Helen Greenbaum, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
George N. Raybin, Bronx; Ida Seiden, Brook- 
lyn; James Moyer, Brooklyn; Mrs. Charles A. 
Janeway, Weston, Mass.; Anita Kirkwood, 
Brooklyn; Christine Compton, Elizabeth 
Comvton, Florence Cane, M. H. Cane, Arthur 
Halper, New York City; Anne Gadol, 
Brooklyn; E. Horowitz, Chicago; W. J. Don- 
ahue, Belleville, N. J.; Stanford H. Mirkin, 
New York City; David J. Monas, Pottsville, 
Pa.; Harold Lipshultz, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Benjamin L. Hillson, Long Island City, N. Y.; 
S. Larson, New York City; Joseph A. Story, 
Brooklyn; Charles Mabrisso, Boston; Eugene 
Geiser, Oberlin, Ohio; Pauline Dichter, As- 
toria, N., ¥.; Mrs. Morris Mason, New York 
City; Max Gross, Brooklyn; Lillian Palomino, 
New York City; Miss Jewenblatt, Bronx; Mrs. 
Hannah C, Katz, Brooklyn; K. Flowers, Co- 


Amar 


vino ome 





lumbus, Ohio; Sara M. Glantz, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs, N. King, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Samuels, Ethel Kahn, Mrs. Pearl 
Ransom, Frances Besner, New York City; 
Samuel N. Ray, Forest Hills, N. Y.; A. Bakat, 
Brooklyn; Randolph Phillips, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Mrs. A. Taub, Lisbeth H. Goodstein, New York 
City; Regina Hotha, Chicago; J. Ostrower, 
Woodbridge, N. J.; David Geller, Boston; 
Mary Dustan, New York City; Mrs. G, A. Han- 
sen, Brooklyn; H. R. Leish, New York City; 
William Palinski, Racine, Wis. Robert 
Pontridge, Brooklyn; George Hornby, Jane 
Werner, Vivian Rotolo, New York City; Helen 
Kemaltz, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y.; Anne 
De Stefano, Brooklyn; Colby Cleveland, New 
York City; Mrs. B. Rubin, Brooklyn; Miss R. 
Englander, Jersey City; Mrs. J. Schwartz, 
New York City; Etta Preminged, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J.; A. Sealzo, Brooklyn; Constance 
L. Moerman, Falls Church, Va.; Edna Sol- 
omon, Murray Levinger, New York City; 
Philip Balaban, Bronx; Gartin Pippen, Saul 
Ascher, Brooklyn; Juanita J. Saddler, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. A. Ammirati, New York 
City; Martin Blumberg, Fo: Monmouth, N. 
J.; Rae Schaffyin, New York City; Mrs. Ben 
Yudenfriend, Brooklyn; Jeanette Shipper, 
A. D. Tinkel, Bronx; J. D. Hirsch, Newark; 
Mrs. Joseph Schwartz, Perth Amboy; Temmie 
Miller, C. Sloane, New York City; Rebecca P. 
Elliott, Esther Rubin, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Welton Chipmanswain, New York City; Ro- 
salie Shore, Philadelphia, Pa.; Leah M. Hoff- 
man, H. Lennon, Mary C. Reick, Celia Gevel- 
ber, Rita Rullo, Katherine Richardson, A. M. 
Pulen, Sarah Kirstein, Ethlyn Schellak, Mary 
C. Hartzell, Rosemary Eitzen, Lola Casino, 
Elizabeth Davis, Mary Krasovitz, New York 
City; Ruth Fields, Rebecca Kopelsohn, Brook- 
lyn; Harry B. Strebig, Lakewood, Ohio; Jean- 
ette T. Dennis, Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Gonzales, Bronx; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sherr, 
New York City; R. Siegel, Newark, N. J.; 
Elinor Woodruff Leland, Danbury, Conn.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Keisna, Bronx; Mrs. 
M. P. Reynaud, Long Island City, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Arthur A. Cohen, Los Angeles; Mrs. M. M. 
Danovitch, Norwood, Mass.; Margaret F. Sloss, 
Aurora Aponte, H. J. Roth, Minnie Altmann, 
New York City; Elizabeth V. Schrack, Nor- 
ristown, Pa.; Sally Zeitlin, New York City; 
Milton H. Solomon, Fort Meade, Md.; Wilbur 
U. Jones, Wheeling, W. Va.; Charles Gold- 
stein, Frances Grusberg, New York City; 
Helen Morrisson, Gloria Sultan, Brooklyn; 
Fenry D. Demling, Bronx; Mrs. W. 8S. Stach- 
enfield, Brooklyn; Barbara Lichtenstein, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio; Ruth Chechanover, 
Brooklyn; Anna Lemling, Greenbelt, Md.; 
Jacob Auerbach, Mildred Auerbach, Brooklyn; 
Sarah Zaber, New Yoik City; Vernon D. 
Sutcher, Camp Gordon, Ga.; Sidney Kauf- 
man, Hope, Ark.; Elliot R. Cades, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Elsie Goldberger, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; Stanley Silverman, New York City; 
Edmunc J. Pickup, Brooklyn; Mrs. Alice 
Fletcher, Glen Mills, Pa.; Leon Moses, Jr., 
Columbus, Ohio; Irving Krauss, New York 
City; W. H. Haight, Hackensack, N. J.; Mrs. 
S. Konigsberg, Shirley, Mass.; J. C. Miles, 
Cleveland, Ohio; M. Flachs, Newark, N. J.; 
Jack Shore, Frances Shore, Brooklyn; Bee 
Workman, Anne E. Morley, New York City; 
B. A. Bianchi, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. S. L. 
Washburn, Thomas Spikey, New York City; 
Samuel A. Weiner, Paterson, N. J.; R. M. 
Shanoff, Chicago; Mrs. L. Fears, Astoria, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Estelle Freedman, Brooklyn; 
Mrs. William B. Rosenman, New York City; 
Sidney S. Grant, Bertram D. Halperson, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not going to concern myself with the 
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comments on the political character of 
either the Republican, or Democratic, or 
American Labor Parties, made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] because I do not believe anyone else 
will pay any attention to his statement. 
But, I want the membership of this 
House to know one thing, that is, that the 
names singled out by the gentleman from 
Mississippi were the names of wives of 
American soldiers. 

Everyone of those ladies whose name 
he mentioned in the Recorp the cther 
day is the wife of an American soldier, 
either in a camp here or fighting over- 
seas. It is my opinion, that when he 
makes targets of women of that charac- 
ter, women who have given their hus- 
bands for our war, it is hitting at genuine 
American patriots. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ever since Adam and 
Eve had to get out of the garden, it has 
been the custom of a certain class of men 
to hide behind women’s skirts. That 
custom still prevails, and if the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Marcantonio] 
wants to do that, as he did this morning, 
that is all right with me; that is his right. 

Yesterday he said I was a “Rankin Re- 
publican,” following JoHN Rankin. I 
want to strike for independence now and 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. RANKIN] that I disagree with him 
wholeheartedly and completely when he 
said, as he did a few moments ago, that 
the party of the gentleman from New 
York, and the Communists, were pure 
and simple. Neither is pure, neither is 
simple. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the conclusion of previous special orders 
today, I may address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes at the 
conclusion of the other special orders 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LICK THE PLATTER CLEAN THIS 
CHRISTMAS 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to hear the declaration that we are go- 
ing home for the holidays. I hope as 
we sit around our tables and enjoy our- 
selves we shall have the assurance—I 
know we shall—that all the men in the 
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armed forces will have turkey, too, with 
all the trimmings. We must not forget, 
however, that throughout the world 
there will be millions of hungry people 
who have not had bread or meat for a 
long time. We should conserve our food 
and share it with others less fortunate. 
Let us be mindful of them and lick our 
platters clean. It is the patriotic thing 
to do. Then to let us hope and pray 
that next Christmas the soldiers will all 
be at home with their loved ones with 
plenty to eat in all the world at peace, 
and then by the grace of God and by His 
help we will build a new and better 
world. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


PROBLEMS OF THE EX-SERVICEMEN 


Mr. HORAN. I see by this morning’s 
paper that the other branch of Congress 
has passed a bill making an outright gift 
of from $200 to $500 to each discharged 
soldier. Being a veteran of the First 
World War I want to say that it will take 
more than that. 

I wish to make plain my own convic- 
tion that it will take more than just 
money to rehabilitate our boys. 

They must be made a part of our pro- 
ductive economy. A dollar spent in pro- 
viding opportunities, or in preparing 
them to grasp opportunities, will be 
worth ten times as much as a dollar la- 
dled out to them without thought. 

Capital credit and the availability of 
education are the keys to the future as 
far as the returning boys are concerned, 
Credit to assure a start toward what- 
ever capital investments these opportu- 
nities require and available education to 
assure the knowledge and training that 
these opportunities may demand. 

Let me say again that money alone will 
neither serve the best interests of the 
returning men nor solve the looming 
problems of the post-war era. 

The solution, to my mind, is founded 
upon the fact that he who works makes 
work for others, and the influence is 
cumulative. 

The task before us is to integrate each 
man with a fitting and congenial job into 
the pattern of the whole. 

Mere money in one’s pocket tends to 
promote idleness and in the negative 
sense we can say that he who does not 
employ himself at purposeful and useful 
tasks makes in the end unemployment 
for others. 


The problem is before us now. Al- 


ready tens of thousands of men have re- 
ceived their discharges, for many rea- 
sons, medical and otherwise. Some have 
tasted the bitter cup of our unprepared- 
ness for a return to their civilian life, 
We must guard against that bitterness. 

I would like to read you a letter re- 
ceived in my office. It is from another 
veteran of the last war: 

Dear WALT: On December 6, I was in the 
Seattle city hall trying to get enough gaso- 
line to return home when I happened to 
overhear a remark from the sergeant of po- 
lice to a young fellow. 


place to sieep. 


“This is no flop | 
house,” was the answer to a request for a | 
| telligence. 
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You could tell from looking at the fellow 
that he was no ordinary kid, and I asked 
him why such a request was necessary, why 
wasn't he in the Army, the Navy, or the Ma- 
r.ne Corps. The answer I got put me in my 
place, because he spent most of his enlist- 
ment in New Guinea and Australia. 

I was in the last war and do not believe 
every soldier I meet or hear sounding off, 
so in due course of time I asked to see his 
service record when he was paid off. This 
was it: 

Bosley, Richard. Age 24. Weight at time 
of enlistment, 196 pounds. That was Feb- 
ruary 3, 1941. 

Discharged at Sait Lake City, September 
18, 1948. Weight 158 pounds. Rate of pay, 
$56. 

Wound caused by .25 calibre bullet, right 
leg, in action in New Guinea, Forty-first Di- 
vision. Wearer of Order of Purple Heart. 
Sent to Australia after wound for treatment. 
Further transfer to the States for disposi- 
tion. 

After 2 months in hospital called before 
“survey and disposition” one day, signed 
off, and next day sent on his way with 300 
other casualties to civilian life. Trans- 
portation and meals furnished to Spokane, 
Wash.. from Salt Lake and turned loose with 
$31.03 in his pocket. 

Tried to return to his old job with Safe- 
way Stores, but was turned down, simply 
couldn’t hack a job like that. Turned down 
by Boeing for the same reason. 

Fortunately this story has a happy ending. 
When the facts were learned, I bought this 
boy some clothes, got him a room, got him 
cleaned up, fed him for a couple of days, 
and got him back into normal thinking 
lanes, and then took him to Hanford and 
got him a job with DuPont, working as a 
guard. 

The damndest thing about it all is that we 
can give millions of dollars to build a ma- 
ternity hospital in South America to raise 
a bunch of “mafanas,” but not a cent for 
the rehabilitation of the boys who have given 
everything. Gone into the ash can are the 
promises to take care of the boys. 

Eric Johnston states in the paper tcday 
that 17,000 a month are being discharged 
from the service and no facilities are under 
way to take care of them. Let the word get 
back to the troops on the lines that the boys 
are “getting the works” from the Govern- 
ment, and the morale of the United States 
armed forces will not be worth a tinker’s 
damn. 

The time for taking care of the wounded 
soldiers is not after the war, but now. The 
problem is not in the future. It is here 
now. 


CLARENCE DURHAM. 


And here’s part of a letter from a 
former veteran, again in the service. He 
writes from New Guinea: 

I have confidence, that as an ex-service 


| man, you will give it the attention it de- 


serves. The bonus we received in the last 
war never struck me as being the answer to 
a serviceman’s prayer. 


And that letter is from Frank Stark, 
boatswain’s mate, first class, with the 
Fleet in the South Pacific. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, is it the 
gentleman’s opinion that if we pay just 
in the form of money as an excuse for a 


| greater duty that may fall upon us and 


in that very act we are admitting our 
own weakness? 

Mr. HORAN. That is right. Any 
bonus should be administered with in- 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Does it not seem, though, that if a flat 
payment were given to the men it would 
give them a little opportunity to get 
some clothing and look about for a posi- 
tion? I think many of the men—in fact, 
I know—do not know their rights under 
the law. 

Mr. HORAN. I agree with what the 
gentlewoman says. My idea is that we 
must make sure also that those positions 
exist and so regulate our economy that 
we create more rather than less positions 
and opportunities. The mere putting of 
money in the pocket without assuming 
this greater responsibility is to me short- 
sighted and unworthy of our heritage as 
Americans, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
Training should be given to the men not 
only after they get out of the service 
but training while they are still hospi- 
talized in order to fit them in every way 
for their duties in civil life. I intro- 
duced a bill which I believe the gentle- 
man would approve, and which would 
provide pay while they are in the hos- 
pital or until they get their cases rated 
for compensation or else give them a ter- 
minal furlough so their pay would con- 
tinue until they were given final rating. 

Mr. HORAN. That is a good thing, 
but we must do more than that; we must 
assure them employment after hospitali- 
zation, after training, after educating. 
We must be conscious of our responsi- 
bility and act with both objectives in 
view. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
with war industries closing, as they are, 
civilians are out of employment, and it 
is that much harder for the veterans. 

Mr. HORAN. We are on the threshold 
of the need for some real reconversion 
of our economy for civilian or peaceful 
needs right now, I believe. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is not the pri- 
mary need these veterans face and the 
primary problem that faces us, real em- 
ployment for the soldiers when they are 
mustered out? 

Mr. HORAN. Yes. My own theory, 
and I express only my own opinion in 
this matter, is that quite often the bonus 
is something the soldier looks at as a 
tangible matter, and it tends to cloud 
his vision as to what his greater purpose 
in our Nation should be. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I agree with the 
gentleman, but my real question is this 
Is not the real problem facing this Con- 
gress one of providing employment? Is 
not that paramount to the bonus ques- 
tion? The bonus is something that can 
be had at any time. 

Mr. HORAN. Yes. 
be only a stopgap. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. We will do it: 
there is no question about that, but we 
should get busy and provide them 
employment. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HORAN, I yield. 


Mr, 


Speaker, 


The bonus should 
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Mr. ROWE. 
bonus may becloud the issue as to what 
the soldier is entitled to? It may be- 
cloud the issue that faces the Congress 
and make them tend to forget the greater 
problems once they have granted the 
ponus. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 


Does it not seem fair beyond question 
that the soldier should be given muster- 
ing-out pay? I do not like the word 
“bonus”; it is not a bonus. It seems to 
me that pay is the thing that should be 
eiven to them. Bonus has always 
seemed to me to indicate something not 
earned. Certainly the veterans have 
earned it. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentlewoman is 
correct. We must help our boys to help 
themselves, with credit capital, educa- 
tional facilities, and what lump sums we 
give them should be honestly labeled as 
the gentlewoman indicates. 

Our job is to make the returning boys 
a working part of a working America. 
Anything short of that will be fatal. 

Mere doles of money can make but a 
minor contribution to the achieving of 


that end. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a poem which came to me 
through the mail dedicated to the All- 
American Gwibit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
Hare). Without objection, it 
ordered, ; 

There was no objection. 

MORALE IN THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, we cannot 
afford to continue blinking the fact that 
morale among some of our forces in the 
Southwest Pacific and Asia is being sub- 
jected to almost superhuman strains. 
The admitted toughness of our Japanese 
adversary is not the reason. Our men 
are the equals of any in the world. 

The two chief causes are, first, the 
evidences on every hand that so many 
of us at home do not yet realize that 
this is an all-out, total war, and requires 
of us the same devotion and discipline, 
the same willingness to accept sacrifices 
of our comforts and our conveniences as 
we expect our men to make of their blood 
and toil and nerve. 

The second factor is their approach- 
ing exhaustion, physical and particularly 
emotional, as a result of almost endless 
months without relief, and, even more, 
without any definite prospect of being 
relieved in any foreseeable future. Men 


(Mr. 
is so 


Without 


can unwaveringly tread a road, no matter 
how hard, if they can see a definite turn 
I believe we have reached a 


up ahead. 





| 






Is it not true that the | point where our military leaders must 


consider the assignment of a larger share 
of our growing shipping for replacing 
these troops to be as important as the 
transport of munitions. Men must be 
given guns and planes—yes, but guns 
and planes must also have fresh men 
more frequently than is now the case. 
The situation is described most fairly 
in a letter written to his mother by a 
Minnesota boy who has been in the 
Pacific almost 2 years. 
portion of that letter: 


You sent a clipping on the observations of 
Senator Lopce and others who have visited 
different areas in the war zones. I think it’s 
time, high time, that plans are made to re- 
lieve the early troops. Two years is more 
than enough. Since America has elected to 
whip Germany first we necessarily are giving 
Japan the kind of opportunity she wants to 
develop a strong inner defense and develop 
the industries and economies with which to 
fight a long, delaying, attritional war. 

I don’t believe we have enough for quick 
victory. It can’t be expected of a man that 
he go on and on year in and year out under 
these conditions without becoming bitter. 
Lopce says relief will make better soldiers, 
simply because we can go home, gratefully 
appreciating the loyalty of the American 
people. Without relief there may arise un- 
healthy and radical bitterness. Then, too, 
&@ man works better and more efficiently 
with a set deadline. He has a day to look 
forward to; he will speed it with occupa- 
tion. I don’t want you to think of this as 
complaining because it isn’t. I'm simply 
asking that the reasonable thing be done, 
and Senator LopceE believes it reasonable and 
practical. He says we have the troops and 
the ships. It’s not easy to take—reading let- 
ters that tell of fellows back there on fur- 
loughs every few months—going to school on 
the Government—striking from labor with- 
out sanction of the guys over here—striking 
for colossal wages. Would you permit us 
to do that? No; of course not; it’s unthink- 
able. 

Yet this is a war of all people. Not a bat- 
tle between two mercenary armies. Patriot- 
ism today means to me not a struggle for 
geographical America but a struggle for the 
decent people in it. Under the circumstances 
you can understand the growth of disillu- 
sionment and bitterness here when we read 
about some of the goings-on at home. If I 
were on a Minnesota farm, where I could 
drink fresh milk, eat palatable food, I’d be 
willing to help feed those who continue the 
fight here. I should ask for nothing more, 
and because I know what this is like, I 
wouldn’t be wanting to strike. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague from Kansas [Mr. WINTER] 
may be permitted to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. EpwiIn ARTHUR 
Hat]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 


er, I had a special order. There were 
other Members ahead of me, I went out 
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and when I got back I found that I had 
been passed. May I renew my request 
to address the House for 15 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SuMNERS]? 

There was no objection. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY FOR SERVICEMEN 


Mr. COSTELL >). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CosTEeLLo]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, a tre- 
mendous campaign is being waged 
throughout the country to provide mus- 
tering-out pay for the soldiers who are 
being discharged in this war and the 
demand is that this legislation must be 
enacted by the Congress immediately. 
They want it enacted before Christmas. 
The fact is if this Congress were to pass 
that legislation today no pay checks 
could be put out to the men who have 
been discharged within less than 6 weeks. 
So that you cannot consider this thing 
in the light of an emergency either for 
today or for tomorrow or for Christmas 
Day or for some other day. As a matter 
of fact, the great volume of men coming 
out of the service may not come out for 
another year or a year and a half, so that 
an immediate need does not exist. I 
think that the Congress should move 
slowly in enacting this legislation. Be- 
cause of the fact that some criticism has 
been leveled at the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs for not having already re- 
ported to the House legislation on this 
subject, I feel some justification of this 
delay should be made. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. 
May, of Kentucky, has been called home 
by reason of the death of his nephe' , 
who was recently killed in the crash uf 
an Army plane in California. Before 
leaving Washington Mr. May directed 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Txromason] should call a meeting of the 
full committee in the event the special 
committee was prepared to recommend 
legislation on this subject. 

Mr, Speaker, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has held hearings on the 
matter. The special committee that has 
been appointed to go into the subject 
very thoroughly and to consider the 
various pieces of legislation that have 
been introduced, has held several meet- 
ings. I may say that there are any num- 
ber of proposals being made at this time 
to provide all sorts of different types of 
benefits for the men when they are dis- 
charged from the service. It is a duty 
we owe this House to study the various 
proposals before making any recommen- 
dation. 

In connection with the mustering-out- 
pay proposal, the suggestion has been 
made of $300 per man. With 12,000,000 
men in the armed services this means an 
expenditure of $3,600,000,000. I want 





you to bear in mind that the adjusted- 
service compensation paid to World War 
No. 1 veterans, over which there was 
such tremendous controversy throughout 
the country, amounted to $3,790,000,0090, 
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practically the same amount of money 
you are proposing in the mustering-out- 
pay bill at the present time. The $300 
proposal is five times the amount that 
World War No. 1 veterans received on 
being mustered out, namely $60. 


The biggest evil of this campaign that | 


is now being conducted is the confusion 
that has been created in the minds of 
the public and the confusion that has 
been sent to the men overseas and the 
men in the services everywhere because 
the musiering-out pay has been con- 
founded with disability compensation, 
hospitalization, and similar things that 
are due our disabled veterans. This 
Congress has done everything within its 


power to provide the necessary legisla- | 


tion to take care of the disabled veterans 
of this war. Unfortunately, there has 
been a great deal of paper work neces- 
sary to take care of these cases. As a 
result some delays have ensued, but the 
Veterans’ Administration is working to- 
day with the War and Navy Departments 
to expedite the handling of those cases. 
There are approximately 80,000 or 85,000 
cases being considered at this time by the 
Veterans’ Administration. They esti- 
mate that within 30 or 40 days every one 
of those disabled cases will have been 
rated by the Veterans’ Administration 
and the men will be receiving their pay 
checks or will be admitted to hospitals 
in those cases where they are entitled to 
hospitalization. 

They have set up additional rating 
boards in the Veterans’ Administration 
and they are endeavoring to get the per- 
sonnel necessary to create more. The 
Army is arranging to consolidate their 
mustering-out centers for disabled per- 
sons so that it will be more convenient 
and so that it will be possible for the 
Veterans’ Administration to have a rat- 
ing board at each one of these muster- 
ing-out places. In that way no disabled 
soldier will be discharged from the serv- 
ice until he has been rated by the Vet- 
eran’s Administration and his papers are 
put on file with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Everything is being done to 
expedite this matter. 

Because of the fact a few disability 
cases have not been promptly rated, and 
because this has been confused with the 
mustering-out-pay proposition, great 
confusion has resulted, but no harm is 
being done or will be done by the fact 
a delay may ensue in the enactment of 
mustering-out-pay legislation. The 
great majority of the 630,000 who have 
been discharged from the Army are able- 
bodied and have been able to obtain 
civilian employment. They did not ask 
for, they did not request any mustering- 
out pay. The same is true of practically 
all of those who are now coming out of 
service with the sole exception of the dis- 
abled veterans and they will be defi- 
nitely taken care of by legislation which 
this Congress has already enacted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr, EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I | 


ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tieman may be able to proceed for 3 ad- 
Cilticnal minutes. 








The | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, COSTELLO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am sure that the 
House of Representatives appreciates 
deeply the work of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee in this matter. I wonder if the 
gentleman and his committee have con- 
sidered advising the War and Navy De- 
partments not to release disabled veter- 
ans until they have been rated and their 
compensation arranged for? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I may say to the 
gentleman that we had representatives 
of the Veterans’ Administration, the 
War and Navy Departments before the 
special committee yesterday morning. 
We went into that matter and we find 
that they are endeavoring to definitely 
work a program so that no disabled 
veterans will be discharged until they 
have actually been rated by the Veterans’ 
Administration and definitely taken care 
of. Unfortunately, some have been let 
out of the service who were disabled but 
who were not in direct need of hospital- 
ization. No hospitalized veteran has been 
discharged from the Army and sent home 
unless it was at his own request. There 
have been some cases where the soldier 
has insisted on being discharged and 
being allowed to go home because per- 
haps the parents thought they could give 
him better treatment at home. Some of 
those have been discharged and sent 
home. Their papers may not have been 
processed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. But within 30 or 40 days every one 
of these 80,000 or 85,000 disabled veter- 
ans, whose cases are pending, will have 
been rated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the difficulty will have been 
completely solved. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 


It appears that the 
War and Navy Departments have been 
placing upon the retired list disabled 


Oificers. It seems to me that some time 
ago we passed a law to provide for dis- 
abled officers so that they would be 
treated in the same way disabled officers 
of the Regular service are treated. It 
does not seem, from the evidence that I 
have had presented, that that course is 
being pursued by the War Department 
now, but, on the other hand, these dis- 
abled officers are merely placed upon 
the inactive list of the Reserves instead 
of being properly compensated and taken 
care of. 

Mr. COSTELLO. I am not familiar 
with definite facts regarding that par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ihope the gentleman 
will take a careful look into that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. COSTELLO. 
that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 


I will be glad to do 
Will 


| can only judge by past performances. and 


results. It is true that we have had this 
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legislation for the disabled servicemen 
and women on the statute books for 
months, but the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion did not rate the cases properly. I 
have received word that they are not be- 
ing rated within 30 days as stated by the 
gentleman from California after confer- 
ence with General Hines. I am de- 
lighted the gentleman’s committee is 
taking that up. I have been fighting 
and fighting and fighting for prompt ad- 
judication and just rating of cases for 
months. 

Mr. COSTELLO. I want the gentle- 
woman to understand. I did not state 
that the cases in the past had been rated 
in 30 days, but that current cases now 
pending will be rated within 30 or 40 
days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. I may 
say, that we have special orders follow- 
ing the gentleman from California. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
he may proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts I[Mrs. 
RoceErs] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Out 
of the 635,000 men who have been hon- 
orably discharged from the service, only 
27,000 cases have been given service con- 
nection. There are 60,000 cases that 
have been non-service-connected. The 
Veterans’ Administration did not ask for 
enough personnel promptly enough and 
the situation is inexcusable. I hope and 
trust that something constructive is be- 
ing done at this time. 

Mr. COSTELLO. I must disagree with 
the gentlewoman when she says it is in- 
excusable.. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has endeavored to remedy the situ- 
ation. A rating board consists of a doc- 
tor, a lawyer, and a third person. The 


| great difficulty today in getting new rat- 


| 


ing boards is trying to find additional 
doctors. That is an almost impossible 
task. But they are endeavoring to solve 
that problem and they have set up 150 
rating boards that are capable of han- 
dling 20 cases a day, so that within 30 
to 40 days they will have handled the 
80,000 to 85,000 cases now pending. They 
will be cleaned up. In the past it has 
taken 2, 3, 4, or 5 months. There has 
been some difficulty in getting all the 
necessary information, medical records, 
and sc forth, but both the War and Navy 
Departments are cooperating with the 
Veterans’ Administration and are trying 
to expedite the matter. I think they 
will definitely get it straightened out very 
shortly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of ‘Massachusetts. Up 
to now there have been practically no 
contact men in the hospitals and no rat- 
ing boards. 
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Mr. COSTELLO. That is being reme- 
died. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
the Veterans’ Administration they are 
200 doctors short. Nothing is being done 
to insure proper medical service. They 
should be militarized in order to have the 
necessary number. They are 700 nurses 
short, they are short in the insurance sec- 
tion and in other sections of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Mr. COSTELLO. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is aware of the fact they 

e short-handed and it has been trying 
to get additional personnel to take care 
of the difficulties but that is not easy to 
do at the present time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Then 
it should have taken the matter up with 
other departments and the necessary 
personnel secured, because our primary 
duty and responsibility today is the vet- 
eran. I suggested to General Hines at a 
hearing before the World War Veterans’ 
Committee weeks ago that the Veterans’ 
Administration employ discharged serv- 
ice men and women. So far as I can 
ascertain—I have been going into hospi- 
tals for service men and women—I find 
while they are hospitalized their care is 
gocd. My contention is that where they 
are discharged they are not given their 
rights under the law. The administra- 
tion of the legislation has failed. But, 
of course, no legislation for mustering- 
out pay has been passed and that is the 
responsibility of the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman has expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


INTERNAL SOLIDARITY 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a matter I have felt for some 
time we ought to consider. We ought to 
take under serious consideration the in- 
creasing evidence of trends toward in- 
vernal disintegration. 

One great strike is threatened, and 
others are in the picture. Too much in- 
terdepartmental friction is apparent, 
There is considerable friction between 
administrative agencies and the people, 
friction between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government. 

As we approach the coming election, 
the strain upon internal solidarity in this 
country is going to increase. I do not 
mean that these things have grown to 
perilous proportions yet. I mean that, 
actually and potentially, the situation is 
sufficiently dangerous as to challenge the 
deepest, most apprehensive concern of 
everybody, and especially those in official 
responsibility, Members of the Congress, 
and those of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. I believe I will 
add, more especially, the people. This is 
their Government. Their boys are fight- 
ing this war. They suffer first from lack 
of teamwork at home. 

What is the cause of all this? Of 
course there is some politics, some taking 
advantage of the war to get individual 


| notion of ideolegy, ambition, hunger for 


ee LL tC LC 


and group advantage, to forward some | 





power. There are many things. But as 
the situation and causes diagnose out, 
if I may use that expression, it is clear 
that we do not actually fully realize we 
are engaged in the dangerous venture as 
one of the most important and most in- 
volved participants of a great global war, 
the most destructive of all time, and 
therefore we are without the unifying, 
solidifying, vitalizing one-purpose-giv- 
ing realization of the transcendent perils 
of such a situation. There is nothing 
which unites and gets a people on the job 
like the realization of a common danger. 
We are robbing ourselves of the strength 
and oneness-of-purpose and national 
solidarity which is the natural contribu- 
tion of the realization of a common dan- 
ger. The conflicts in this country could 
not occur if we had an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the danger into which we have 
moved ourselves. We are all in the same 
boat. We confront this situation not as 
Democrats or Republicans, nor as man- 
agement or labor. 

I am somewhat embarrassed by this 
talk. I am not posing as an example or 
lecturing anybody. I do not think any- 
body in this House will charge me with 
being intensely partisan. This House is 
not partisan under the challenge of a 
great patriotic duty. I have never seen 
the time yet in this House when the 
country was imperiled that we had any 
dividing line that ran through the cen- 
ter of this House between the parties. 
I do not see how anybody can fail to be 
conscious of the fact that weak spots, 
some definite changes are developing in 
the national solidarity which, unless ar- 
rested, could put this country in very 
great peril. Among other evidences of 
the truth of what I say we are con- 
fronted now with the prospect of two 
major strikes. Now I do not say that 
these people who may go on strike are 
primarily responsible. Let us leave that 
out. That is not the way to approach 
this thing. The purpose which I have 
in mind would be destroyed if we should 
try to fix responsibility upon any partic- 
ular group. The fact is, it does not be- 
long upon any particular group. Let 
each of us assume his share of responsi- 
bility and his share of duty. We want 
results. We must do justice all around. 
We must do justice to thase at home. 
Above all we must do justice to our men 
who are fighting and dying now while 
we are secure behind the protection 
which they afford. 

Now let us see what is the picture. 
Here is the country at war. It is a ter- 
rible, bloody, destructive war. Our boys 
are on nearly every battlefield of the 
world. We ought to know by now that we 
are not going to march in a sort of grand 
parade to a glorious victory, strutting our 
stuff across the pages of history as we 
once seemed to our great cost to believe, 
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quickly eliminating Germany and wiping |; 


Japan off the map in a few weeks. It is 
a long, bloody road to Berlin, and prob- 


ably a longer, bloodier road to Tokio. It | 


will be a longer, bloodier road because, 
in the initial stages of this war, our swell- 
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not unitedly, with a single purpose, on 
the job. Egotism breeds incaution and 
incaution invites disaster. We have not 
yet entirely gotten rid of incaution. If 
we had, we would not be taking the 
chances that we are taking. It would 
seem that we paid a high enough price 
at Pearl Harbor to cure us of -taking 
chances. In one Sunday morning we 
lost domination in the Pacific. One in- 
cautious morning we lost the chance of a 
quick victory there. 

Suppose in a small, isolated village, a 
fire broke out in the middle of the town, 
imperiling every single building in that 
village. The people would rush together. 
They would have but one business. They 
would be united by the realization of a 
common danger. The young men would 
go up on the roof where the fire was com- 
ing through and where the danger is. 
Some people would man the town pump 
and others form a bucket brigade. 
Everybody in that community has but 
one business at the time, and that is to 
put the fire out as quickly as possible and 
get the boys off the roof as quickly as 
possible. 

Our boys are at the point of danger, of 
a greater danger. Our boys are on the 
roof. Some of them are falling through 
and being consumed by the flames. 
They had to go there. We put them 
there. They went’ gladly, bravely. 
They are fighting courageously. They 
are dying gloriously. They have got to 
have ammuntion. The factories have 
got to operate, the mines have got to 
operate. The trains have got to move. 
What do you suppose the people of the 
village would think if somebody quit 
manning that pump and if those man- 
ning the pump said, “Well, we are not 
going to pump any more water; nobody 
else shall pump any.” The boys up on 
the roof and every house in the village 
are in peril. Suppose the ones who were 
carrying the water said, “We are not go- 
ing to ‘tote’ any more water, we do not 
like something that is going on.” They 
would not do it. That is a point I am 
trying to make. Human nature is the 
same. The explanation that the other 
fellow is meaner than I am will not stand 
up. Maybe he has too much power. 
Maybe he got it too quickly. Maybe at 
the time when he needed the statesman 
to apply the brake, the politician applied 
the accelerator because the politician 
could ride him into office. Too fast, 
maybe, and he ran away from the sup- 
port of public opinion and brought in 
peril both his own and the public in- 
terest. 

We have got to be fair about these 
things if we are to get the needed result. 
Whether intended or not maybe we have 
put a premium on strikes. The point I 
am trying to make is that we will get 
nowhere by denouncing the other fellow 
for being meaner than we are. It might 
not be so. We are all going to have to 
live with ourselves and with our neigh- 
bors on this proposition. 

What sort of fix would the man who 
would not carry the water be in when 
he met the neighbors down the street 


headed egotism made us incautious, and and the neighbors said to him, “My boy 
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did not come down off the roof that night 
because the water played out.” I want 
to emphasize the fact that it is the duty 
of the other people to see that there is 
@ square deal as nearly as possible for 
the people at the pump and the people 
carrying the water. We shun responsi- 
bility if we fail to do that. These things 
which supply our fighting men must be 
kept going, not only for the sake of our 
boys, but for the sake of those in these 
industries. It is a matter of life and 
death to these boys and for their coun- 
try that the flow of war material is not 
interrupted. The longer we protract this 


war the more of our boys will have to die. . 


The longer the war goes on, the greater 
the danger that some new machine of 
destruction may be developed which will 
make largely obsolete other engines of 
war. The longer the war goes on, the 
greater the danger that a stalemate may 
develop, in which, while we may not be 
conquered, we will not be able to force 
our enemies to surrender. 

I have been observing this so-called 
opiimism all along. Going around here 
telling people we are bound to win, how 
many planes we are going to make, that 
we are going to do this, that, and the 
other thing, as though the war would 
await the conciusion of cur program or 
Gepend upon its execution. That sort of 
psychology is all right for a war-tired 
people in danger of folding up, but not 
for a people just going into war. Our 
only sensible program is to do our level 
best concentrated on the one job. I 
have examined human reactions. Noth- 
ing on earth will get a people on the job 
as quickly and unitedly as the conscious- 
ness of a common danger. People do in- 
credible things in such circumstances. 
The truth of the situation is this: All we 
have and all we can hope for is in danger. 

People who have common sense, deal- 
ing with the most ordinary practical af- 
fairs of life, when they have as much in- 
volved relatively as we have in this war 
they do not go around acting as we are, 
prophesying how soon the war will end— 
in our favor, of course. Going back to 
the village fire, practical, common-sense 
people would say, “Let us put the fire out 
and get the boys down from that building 
as soon as possible.” The blacksmith 
working in his shop would be making 
something with which to help fight the 
fire. The merchant would only be sell- 
ing something to help fight the fire. 

Our boys are dying in the jungles of 
the islands of the Pacific because we were 
asleep that fatal morning at Pearl Har- 
bor, with no apparent realization of the 
danger that was naturally moving in 
our direction from what we were doing 
at that time, and the Japanese character 
well known to us. The people in France 
before the Germans struck the Maginot 
Line were divided, struggling for profit 
and social gains; they were going to 
pieces inside France before the Germans 
struck the Maginot Line, or they would 
never have broken that line. After that 
line was broken the men, women, and 
children of France worked until they 
dropped in their tracks, but it was too 
late, 
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Much of the war will not be won for 
the family whose boy does not come back 
home, regardless of the final ending. 

I have a practical suggestion. We 
must establish a better cooperation be- 
tween the House of Congress and the 
executive branch of the Government in 
the conducting of the war. This would 
not necessitate any surrender of inde- 
pendence. It would be the establishing 
of a more workable copartnership. 
This would not interfere with independ- 
ence of individual judgment. It would 
necessitate no sacrifice in matters of 
principle or fundamental policy. It 
would not interfere with proper conduct 
in the selection of public officials. We 
would only have to keep in mind the 
one great dominant common job of 
everybody. People have got to settle this 
question. Public opinion has got much 
to do in the avoidance of these dividing 
and hindering things. There is a most 
definite limitation upon what can be 
done in our present situation by the 
mandate of legislative bodies. 

The fact that we are having these in- 
terdepartmental feuds, at least that is 
the direction of the drift, conflicts be- 
tween patriotic citizens and administra- 
tive agents of the Government, and these 
threatened suspensions on a large scale 
of activities essential to the prosecution 
of the war, warn us of a deep underlying 
danger of the first magnitude. The 
quicker we realize and face the facts, the 
more sensibly and safely we will be 
acting. 

As we close for the Christmas recess 
we face a major strike which, if engaged 
in, will largely paralyze the productive 
energy of the Nation. I am not here 
just to hear myself talk. Iam conscious 
of the fact that I am talking to the peo- 
ple who speak for my Nation at a time 
when my Nation itself and my Nation’s 
boys are in peril. If we begin to have 
these strikes all over the country right 
now we will have on our hands the rich 
red blood of our American boys who are 
dying on the battlefields of the world be- 
cause we have not done our job. I mean 
it. It is a solemn hour, men. Why, the 
idea of us now confronting the possibility 
of coal ceasing to come from the earth, 
coal which is necessary to produce the 
vital energy that will give our boys the 
stuff to fight with when they are on the 
far-flung battlefields of the world, is a 
monstrous thing to consider. The idea 
of this threat to paralyze the transporta- 
tion of this country at a time when our 
boys are dying on the battlefields of the 
world is monstrous to think of. The re- 
sponsibility is ours as a people. I do 
not want this to be a one-sided presenta- 
tion. It is also monstrous if we should 
fail to give the men a square deal. I 
am trying to help get necessary results. 
I have been here a long time. I think I 


know something about reading the signs: 


of the times. If I do not misread the 
signs of the time, dangerous influences 
of disintegration are at work in this 
country now at a time when this coun- 
try needs the greatest strength, the 
greatest solidarity, and the greatest 
unity of purpose that it has ever had 
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with perhaps two exceptions in its whole 
history. We must counteract them. | 
know of nothing comparable in effective- 
ness to the realization of our common 
danger. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri submitted 
the following conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 3598) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for other purposes, for printing in the 
RECORD: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on cer- 
tain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3598) “making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for th fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 22, 23, 26, 37, and 94. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 13 and 39; and agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 8. That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the amendmen 
of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum “$100,000”, proposed in the 
House amendment insert: “$75,000, of which 
$20,000 shall be allocated to the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization’; and the House 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by the Hous 
amendment insert the following: 

“The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall make a study of the proposed 
centralization of retirement fund records 
in the Civil Service Commission, both from 
the standpoint of statutory requirement 
and the sufficiency thereof for accounting 
purposes, and shall submit a report thereon 
to the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives within 90 days 
from the date of approval of this act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 20: That the Hou 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows 
In lieu of the sum “$1,695,000” proposed in 
such amendment insert: $1,550,000"; and in 
lieu of the sum “$100” proposed in suc! 
amendment insert “25 per centum”; and th: 

Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to thi 
amendment of the House to the amendmen 
of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to th: 
same with an amendment, as follows: I 
lieu of the matter proposed to be insertec 
by the House amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


“For an amount in addition to the $20,- 
000,000 appropriated under this head in th 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
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1944, and for the same objects and subject 
to the same conditions, $6,500,000; and the 
limitation .of $60,000,000 in the authorization 
and direction to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make advances, contained un- 
der this head in said Act, is hereby increased 
to $67,500,000.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum “$2,800,000” proposed in 
such amendment insert: “$1,000,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed insert: “306”; 
and renumber the preceding section by strik- 
ing out the number “306” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “305”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. Wooprum, 

Louis LuDLOw, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louis C. RaBAUT, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. W. WIGGLESworTH, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

CaRL HAYDEN; 

RicHarpD B. RUSSELL, 

H. C. Lopce, Jr., 

RuFrus C. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speat- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 3598. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr.CASE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee with respect 
to the report on two items. The first 
item I want to ask about is the item re- 
ating to $50,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate for community facilities. During 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port the other day, the statement was 
made by the gentleman from Virginia 
[I.Ir, Wooprum] that there is some $13,- 
000,000 at present in the fund and unal- 
located. Has any further or later evi- 
dence come before the committee or the 
conferees on that subject? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That in- 
formation was contained in the Senate 
report, which is the latest data available. 
In the Senate report, a copy of which the 
gentleman, no doubt, has at hand, the 
statement was made that there was $13,- 
000,000 available and unallocated. 

Mr. CASE. The reason I asked the 
question is that I have been told that 
without any funds being appropriated 
under this heading, the agency was with- 
out funds, and that a call would be made 
upon the appropriations which have been 
made available to the War and Navy De- 
partments, to provide certain facilities 
essential to the prosecution of certain 
military projects. Personally, I feel that 
if those facilities are necessary, and if 
they are of a civilian character, they 
should be provided for under some other 
appropriation, rather than to call upon 
the War Department funds. A water 
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supply for a civilian residential area, 
where workers are engaged on military 
projects may be needed but, if necessary 
it should be provided by civil rather than 
military funds. 

And since this agency has been set up 
to provide such facilities, and for the 
building of schools, and so forth, it does 
not seem to me that the War Department 
appropriation should be called upon for 
such purposes. What is done, if any- 
thing, in the report? Has the report 
changed previous action at all? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The House 
insisted on its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and in the conference 
the Senate receded and the amendment 
was stricken from the bill. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to ask the 
gentleman then if it should develop that 
this agency is without funds, and there 
are certain facilities which are essential 
to the prosecution of the war effort that 
are of a civilian character, would the 
gentleman, as chairman of the deficiency 
subcommittee, receive evidence on that 
before letting the War Department ap- 
propriation be called upon to take care 
of providing those facilities? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. As the 
gentleman knows, the Congress will be 
here in January. The Committee on 
Appropriations will be glad to consider 
any estimates, which may come from 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CASE. The sccond question I 
wanted to ask relates to the item for irri- 
gation for the projects proposed by the 
War Food Administration. What does 
the report disclose on that? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. On that 
the original proposition submitted by 
the conferees, it was proposed to allow 
$700,000. However, in conference we 
agreed to increase that to $1,000,000. 

Mr. CASE. Asa compromise figure? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; $300,- 
000 more than originally suggested by 
the House conferees. 

Mr. CASE. How much of that then 
will be for investigations, and how much 
for construction? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The limi- 
tation in the original amendment re- 
mains unchanged at $800,000. We made 
no alteration in the language of the 
amendment, except to allow $1,000,000 
for all purposes of the amendment, 

Mr. CASE. So that the division up to 
$800,000 for investigation and surveys is 
within the discretion of the director? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes. I 
trust it meets with the approval of my 
friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CaNNon] ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report, 
as above set out. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, this conference report represents a 
complete agreement on the part of the 
House and Senate conferees. The Sen- 
ate receded from approximately $113,- 
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000,000. The House receded on some- 
thing like $2,000,000. 

There were 13 items in disagreement 
between the two Houses. On the first, 
an appropriation of $175,000 for the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, we brought back a 
recommendation for $75,000, of which 
$20,000 is set aside for the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization. 

On the second item, providing $688,000 
for the Civil Service Commission, for a 
central reporting system and a retiring 
record system, we struck out the money, 
but included an amendment providing 
for investigation of the subject by the 
General Accounting Office. 

On Senate amendment No. 13, which 
was in effect a part of the preceding 
amendment, the House receded and 
Struck out the appropriation, pending 
the investigation by the Comptroller 
General, Mr. Lindsay Warren. 

Under the Public Health Service item, 
providing for relocation of doctors and 
dentists to communities without medical 
and dental service, of the $345,000 asked 
by the Senate, the House agreed to an 
appropriation of $20,000, with provision 
for a 25-percent contribution by the local 
community or State. 

On the public-works community facil- 
ities item, for which $50,000,000 was in- 
cluded in a Senate amendment, the item 
I have just discussed with the gentleman 
from South Dakota, the Senate receded 
and the item was eliminated. 

The Senate also receded on the $9,- 
000,000 asked for Puerto Rican relief. 

The Senate also receded on the request 
for an additional $50,000,000 for the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

The Senate receded on the amend- 
ment providing for crop insurance. 

On the Farm Security Administration 
amendment, $6,500,000 had been asked 
for administrative expences, and $37,- 
500,000 for loans. The House yesterday 
agreed to the $6,500,000 for administra- 
tive purposes, but denied an appropria- 
tion for loans. However, in conference 
the House conferees agreed to an addi- 
tional $7,500,000 for loans, as well as the 
$6,500,000 for administrative expenses. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Does not 
the gentleman think we are following a 
rather untenable route there? We are 
setting up the overhead personnel, but 
they do not have the money to loan 
farmers to produce food with. From my 
contacts with the farmers in my district, 
their difficulties have been not having 
the money to make loans, rather than 
lack of personnel to carry it on. I wish 
the chairman of the committee would 
explain that to me. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Well, as ex- 
plained by the proponents of the appro- 
priation on the floor yesterday, the 
$6,500,000 is needed for the administra- 
tion of current loans. The Farm Secu- 
rity Administration has $60,000,000 on 
hand available for loans. It was neces- 
sary, aS was explained yesterday, that 
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our good friend Mr. Hancock should have 
sufficient administrative force to handle 
existing business and take care of the 
funds provided in the annual bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. But do 
I understand the gentleman to say there 
is $60,000,000 available for loans for 
food production in 1944? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman will recall that in the regular an- 
nual appropriation bill, which we passed 
a few months back, we authorized $60,- 
000,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. How 
much of that money is available at the 
present time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It was to 
be spent in 1944. We have given the full 
amount asked for overhead, $6,500,000. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I realize 
the amount of money for the overhead, 
but the point I am trying to make is that 
my correspondence leads me to believe 
that what they are short of at the pres- 
ent time is money to carry on the 1944 
loans. I realize that on the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill coming in after 
the first of the year, no doubt ample pro- 
vision can be made to extend credit for 
1944 outside of this. But I cannot figure 
out why we gave this $6,000,000 for per- 
sonnel and still only make a token ap- 
propriation as far as loans are concerned 
when the loan is the thing that is needed 
from my contacts with the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman will recall that on yesterday we 
were told—and the statement was based 
on evidence submitted in the hearings— 
that unless this extra $6,500,000 to which 


the gentleman refers was appropriated it 
would be necessary for Administrator 


Hancock to cut his force in half. This 
money was provided in order to prevent 
any cut in his present force and to take 
care of the current business of the 
agency. There is no difference between 
the gentleman and myself as to the value 
and desirability of this appropriation, 
but the House on yesterday decided not 
to appropriate anything for loans. Not- 
withstanding the decision of the House 
not to provide any additional appropria- 
tions for loans, the House conferees to- 
day agreed to add $7,500,000 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is it not true that the 
real cause of this added appropriation 
for administrative purposes is because 
while Congress appropriated only $20,- 
000,000 for administrative expenses for 
the fiscal year 1944 the agency was per- 
mitted for the matter of several months 
to operate on a larger scale on the basis 
of $26,500,000? They have so operated 
up to the present time and the funds are 
depleted. This additional money is es- 
sential if it is to continue its present set- 
up. The funds do not provide for any 
increase in the size of the agency. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes. If 
they had in the beginning consumed each 
month only one-twelfth of the adminis- 
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trative appropriation they would neces- 
sarily have been forced to decrease their 
staff; but they proceeded at the same 
rate as heretofore under an under- 
standing which was entered into at the 
time. If at this late date they were com- 
pelled to operate upon the amount orig- 
inally given them for administrative ex- 
penses, they would have to discharge 
half of their force. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
only reason I brought the point up, I wish 
to say to my distinguished friend from 
Missouri, was because I surely did not 
want to be in the position of going home 
at Christmastime “cussing” the bureau- 
crats and then having to admit that I 
voted $6,500,000 more for the bureaucrats 
but refused to vote a dime to the farmers. 
How can I explain that? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Unless the 
gentleman votes this additional $6,500,- 
000 for administrative expenses F. S, A. 
cannot service even the amount of 
money now available. If the gentleman 
supports this agreement he can tell his 
people he secured for them an additional 
$7,500,000 above what the House voted 
on yesterday. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I think 
it should be the $37,000,000, myself. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. But the 
House yesterday voted by a decisive ma- 
jority to appropriate nothing. Under 
this report you get $7,500,000 for noth- 
ing. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. Ishould like to say for the 
benefit of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that my information is that there is 
greater need for this money in some parts 
of the country than others, that in some 
parts the fund has been exhausted. 
There this emergency fund will be avail- 
able, for those distressed areas. I under- 
stand that the State of Wisconsin is in 
such an area and that this money will 
be spent in those particular areas rather 
than prorated throughout the United 
States. Those States will be the favored 
States and will be greatly benefited by it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on the proposition to provide 
$650,000 for the agricultural census, the 
House receded. 

On the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Water Conservation projects, as I have 
explained in my colloquy with the gentle- 
man from South Dakota, $1,000,000 was 
allowed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did I understand 
the gentleman in reply to the gentleman 
from South Dakota a few minutes ago to 
say that $1,000,000 is the total provided 
for this reclamation but that there is no 


Speaker, will the 


I yield to 


I yield to 
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indicated division as to whether $800,000 
is for surveys? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No; there 
is no change in the verbiage of the pro- 
vision; the $800,000 provision still stands, 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is that $800,. 
000 is the top limit for surveys in this 
work? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
right, but a total of $1,000,000 is ap- 
propriated for the purposes of the 
amendment. 

On the McKellar amendment the Sen. 
ate receded. The last amendment was 
merely a correction of a section number. 

Mr.CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man has described the provisions of the 
conference report. I just want to say 
that I yielded to the $7,500,000 for Farm 
Security to make loans because that was 
the only way we could get a bill. ‘It is 
not as big an amount as it might be and 
yet it is $7,500,000 wasted if they con- 
tinue to operate the way they have op- 
erated in the past. They have inter. 
fered with farm production and the pro- 
duction of food by putting people who 
were not competent to farm, putting 
considerable numbers of them on farms. 
Instead of being a help to the food-pro- 
duction program they have been a 
menace, 

I do want to say this so that the House 
will know that we did not do so terribly 
bad. On this last conference the Senate 
yielded on amendments which total 
$143,000,000, including $30,000,000 for the 
Farm Security. The House yielded to 
the Senate on amendments put in by 
the Senate and left them in the bill at 
this conference today to the extent of 
$9,350,000. ‘The House yielded on items 
it had in the bill which the Senate had 
stricken out to the tune of $739,000. I 
thought the House ought to have that 
picture to realize that we really had rep- 
resented them to the very best of our 
ability. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to compliment 
the conferees of the House on the fine 
job they have done. This is something 
unusual, to cut the Senate down. The 
thing I wanted to know specifically was 
how much money there is in this bill for 
reclamation investigation? 

Mr. TABER. There is $1,000,000 for 
operations under the Wheeler-Case Act 
There is a limitation that not more than 
$800,000 may be expended for investiga- 
tions. They can expend at most $800,000 
for investigations or they can spend none 
of it according to what the department 
concludes to do. 

Mr. JENSEN. According to that, 
then, there is $1,800,000 in this bill for 
reclamation, 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. No; the total is 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. A $1,000,000 total? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; and of that million 
they may if they choose expend $800,000 
for investigations or they may expend 
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the whole $1,000,000 on the construction 
of projects. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the matter was 


handled in a very fine manner. 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, the House con- 
ferees have done the best they could. 
They worked hard. We were in session 
for nearly 3 hours and I think we did as 
well as we could under all the circum- 
stances, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, unless some other Member desires to 
discuss the report, I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING UNTIL JANUARY 31, 1944, THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE ACT OF APRIL 29, 
1943 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 209, extending until January 
31, 1944, the provisions of the act of April 
29, 1943, making an appropriation to as- 
sist in providing a supply and distribu- 
tion of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the act of April 29, 
1943 (Public Law 45), making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943, is hereby amended by striking out the 
date “December 31, 1943” in section .1 and 
nserting in lieu thereof “January 31, 1944,” 
and is further amended so that the funds 
appropriated by section 1 and not heretofore 
or hereafter apportioned by the Administra- 
tor among the several States pursuant to 
section 2 shall be available for expenditure 
by the Administrator for the purposes speci- 
fied in section 3. 

Sec. 2, Notwithstanding any provisions to 
the contrary in the act approved July 12, 
1943 (Public Law 132), funds available to the 
War Manpower Commission for the current 
migration of Mexican or Canadian nationals 
under the auspices of the War Manpower 
Commission for industrial and railroad pur- 
poses essential to the war effort may continue 
to be expended during the fiscal year 1944. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, I 
wish to ask the chairman a question. 
This resolution, Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand, and I will ask the chairman to 
correct me if I am wrong, is an extension 
of the provisions of the present Farm 
Labor Act that we passed last April, ex- 
tending that act until the 3ist day of 
January 1944, so that those laborers who 
have been brought in from foreign coun- 
tries and are now here who are So ur- 
gently needed in California, Florida, and 
some other places at the present time, 
will not have to be sent back home be- 
cause of the expiration of the act. It 

mply makes available until the 31st 
day of January 1944, unexpended bal- 
ances of the $26,500,000, reallocating the 
funds to a certain extent where it may 
be necessary so that it may work. Is 
that the picture as the chairman under- 
Stands it? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman from New York has 
utlined the situation correctly. 





The difficulty arises due to the fact 
that this appropriation is not for the 
fiscal year but for the calendar year 
which expires on December 31. 

The House passed a bill and sent it 
over to the Senate to take care of the 
situation but due to the fact that it can- 
not reach consideration in the Senate 
by January 1, it becomes necessary to 
pass this continuing resolution. 

This resolution is necessary for two 
reasons: In the first place under this 
law we have considerable foreign labor 
in the country. We have labor from 
Mexico, from the Bahamas, and else- 
where, and would be faced with the alter- 
native either of immediately taking them 
from the jobs where they are so desper- 
ately needed and sending them out of the 
country by the 31st of the month, or leav- 
ing them in the country wholly unsuper- 
vised. 

Mr. TABER. Anditis a fact, is it not, 
that the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations is absolutely unable to take this 
up before the ist of January? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We are ad- 
vised by the members of the Senate com- 
mittee that they are unable to take it up 
and it is necessary, therefore, to ask a 
continuation of the present law without 
change for 30 days to be financed with 
unexpended funds still available. These 
funds aggregate about $6,750,000. Of 
this six or seven million dollars, about 
three is available for the placement of 
interstate labor under the Extension 
Service and about $4,000,000 for use by 
the Food Administrator for the recruit- 
ment and placement of foreign labor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri if there has been any 
change in the situation since he told me 
yesterday that after the passage of this 
resolution there would, in the gentle- 
man’s opinion, be sufficient funds to con- 
tinue the operation of the farm-labor 
camps? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There are 
ample funds to continue them for the 
period covered by this continuing resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understood the 
gentleman to say that the Farm Security 
Administration would continue to ad- 
minister the work of these farm camps, 
is that correct? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No. The 
War Food Administration handles the 
camps. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The War Food 
Administration? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Under our 
former colleague, Judge Marvin Jones. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And he will con- 
tinue to do so? 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Exactly as 
heretofore. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The money 


appropriated in the bill that is here ap- 
propriated is to keep these folks in the 
country in some kind of camp so that 
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they may be available when the work 
comes up for them? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. These men 
are already in the country and under 
employment at the present time. This 
will enable us to keep them on the job 
instead of having to send them back 
home before December 31. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Why is it 
necessary to send them home? 
~ Mr. TABER. If the gentleman from 
Missouri will yield, I will answer that by 
saying that it would be necessary to send 
them home because it is absolutely im- 
possible to get the bill which we con- 
sidered here yesterday through the Con- 
gress before the Ist of January and there 
will be no recourse left to the officers 
in the Department except to send them 
home if their funds were definitely going 
to be out the first of the year. There are 
40,000 of them, or a little better, actually 
working in California at the present time 
and two or three thousand Bahamans 
actually working on the citrus-fruit crops 
in Florida. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I see no 
reason why these laborers could not stay 
here. I think the committee and the 
House should bear in mind these men 
have come here in the past without any 
assistance from the Federal Government 
because there were ample wages and at- 
tractive wages for them in this country. 
We have always had from 40,000 to 50,- 
000 men from south of the Rio Grande 
come into the United States as laborers. 
I noticed yesterday a statement from the 
Labor Department that before the end 
of 1944 there would be 2,000,000 men in 
the United States without jobs. I think 
this Congress ought to bear in mind the 
fact some of these 2,000,000 men may be 
returning soldiers and they will need a 
job instead of bringing people in from 
Mexico and the Bahamas to carry on 
this work. I hope we can see the end of 
this kind of program of subsidizing the 
workers of other countries. They come 
in anyway. Later on we are going to 
need these jobs for men in our own 
country. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. These men 
could not be brought in ordinarily due 
to the operation of the immigration laws. 
They have been brought in by the Gov- 
ernment under every safeguard. They 
are Bertilioned and fingerprinted. We 
are under contract to return them as soon 
as the work period is completed. There 
can be no doubt or delay about their 
prompt return to their own country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON]? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question as long as this is not brought 
in so that we get a chance to read it. 
Is the provision in there that any of 
these men can go from their counties 
without the O. K. of the county agricul- 
tural agent? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
change in the law. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. May I 
say to the gentleman that I regret we did 
not have an opportunity to change that 


There is no 
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because I think it is the wrong approach 
to the problem. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is not 
a matter before us at this time. The 
gentleman should have made the change 
at the time the law was enacted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr, CANNON]? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to bé 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONTINUING THE COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION AS AN AGENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SPENCE submitted the following 
conference report on the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 103) extending the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 103) continuing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 


as follows: That the Senate recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the House | 


and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “February 17, 1944”; and the 
House agree to the same. 
BRENT SPENCE, 
THomaAsS F. Forp, 
Pau. Brown, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
CHaRLEs L. Grrrorp, 
FRED L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
FRANCIS MALONEY, 
GEorRGE L. RADCLIFFE, 
JOHN THOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 


consideration of the conference report on | 


Senate Joint Resolution 103, extending 
the life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 173] 
Allen, Ill. Burchill, N.Y, Dingell 
Anderson, Calif. Busbey Domengeaux 
Arnold Byrne Douglas 
Baldwin, Md. Cannon, Fla. Drewry 
Baldwin, N.Y, Capozzoli Eaton 
Barden Celler Elmer 
Barry Chapman Fay 
Beall Chiperfield Feighan 
Bender Cox Fellows 
Bland Cullen Fenton 
Boren Curley Fisher 
Boykin D’Alesandro Fitzpatrick 
Bradley, Mich. Dawson Flannagan 
Bradley, Pa. Delaney Fogarty 
Brooks Dickstein Fulbright 
Brumbaugh Dies Fuller 
Buckley Dilweg Fulmer 


Furlong 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gavagan 
Gavin 
Gerlach 
Gore 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Harris, Va. 
Hart 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hess 
Hill 
Holmes, Mass. 
Jackson 
Jeffrey 
Jennings 
Johnson, 

J. Leroy 
Johnson, 

Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Ward 
Jones 
Kee 
Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Klein 
Knutson 
Landis 
Lane 
Larcade 
LeCompte 


Lynch 
McCord 
McGehee 
McKenzie 
Maloney 
Manasco 


Mancfield, Tex. 


Martin, Iowa 
Mason 

May 

Merritt 
Miller, Pa. 
Mills 
Morrison, La. 


Morrison, N.C. 


Mott 

Mruk 
Murphy 
Myers 
Newsome 
Norton 
O’Brien, Ill, 
O’Leary 
O'Toole 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pracht 
Rando'ph 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Rees, Kans, 
Rizley 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sasscer 
Satterfield 
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Scanlon 
Schiffier 
Schuetz 
Schwabe 
Scott 

Shafer 
Sheridan 
Sikes 
Simpson, Pa, 
Slaughter 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, W. Va. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y. 
Starnes, Ala. 
Stevenson 
Sumner, Il. 
Sumners, Tex, 
Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tibbott 

Towe 
Treadway 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Ward 
Wasielewski 
Weiss 

Wene 

West 
Whelchel, Ga. 
White 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 261 
Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 


On motion by Mr. Cooper, further 
proceedings under the call were dis- 


pensed with. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 





The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


| the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
| tucky [Mr. Spence] that the conference 
| report be considered at this time and the 


statement be read in lieu of the report? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understand that 
if objection is not made, the conference 
report will be brought up for immediate 
consideration, and that there will be 1 
hour debate on whether the conference 
report shall be adopted? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Spence] is entitled to 1 
hour. He may yiéld to whom he desires 
in that time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement as above 
set out. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the gentleman 
intend to yield 30 minutes of the time 
to me? 

Mr. SPENCE. How much time does 
the gentleman want? 

Mr.WOLCOTT. Thirty minutes, to be 
distributed by me as I desire. I have 
some requests for time on this side. 

Mr. SPENCE. I understand that I 
have control of the time. 
to yield to the gentlemen as they wish. 
I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan what time he desires to 
use himself. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ihave some requests 
on the supposition that I would have 
time to yield. 


I will be glad: 
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Mr. SPENCE. I understand that is not 
customary; that I have control of the 
time. Iam willing to yield to the gentle. 
man whatever time he needs, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman 
yield 20 minutes to me personally? 

Mr. SPENCE. Will that take care of 
those on your side? 

Mr.WOLCOTT. I doubt it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Spence] can yield as 
much as he pleases to the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Michigan may yield as he feels disposed 
if there is no objection. If the gentle- 
man has any proposition to make, the 
Chair will entertain it. 

Mr, SPENCE. I yield 20 minutes to 


| the gentleman from Michigan and I ask 


unanimous consent that it may be con- 
trolled by him. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Why does not the 
gentleman divide the time equally as has 
been the custom? Why does not the 
gentleman yield 30 minutes to me? 

Mr. SPENCE. fI think that is fair 
enough. I do not know that we will 
want 30 minutes on this side. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken. 
tucky that in yielding the gentleman 
from Michigan 30 minutes, the gentle- 
man from Michigan may be allowed to 
yield it as he sees fit? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The geitleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. SPENcE] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report involves simply a continu- 
ing resolution, continuing the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
Senate resolution provided that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation should con- 
tinue until February 29, 1944. The 
amendment passed in the House pro- 
vided that it should continue until Feb- 
ruary 5, 1944. We have been in con- 
ference this morning and the Members 
on behalf of the other body stated the 
question was one that should be decided 
by them; that the bill in reference to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
which has been so vigorously debated, 
was under their consideration, and they 
needed time to complete the considera- 
tion. They insisted on the original reso- 
lution, that the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation should be continued 
until February 29, 1944, in order to give 
them time to satisfactorily dispose of the 
problem. We insisted on the umend- 
ment of the House. We refused to ac- 
cept their date. In a spirit of compro- 
mise we split the difference and made it 
February 17, the’date for the continua- 
tion of the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. I think that was a fair 
disposition of the matter. 

It is a matter that certainly is not of 
great importance. Twelve days’ contin- 
uation.of the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which gives it no 
additional powers, which does not 
change the dotting of an “i” or the cross- 
ing of a “t” of existing law. That is the 
question that is submitted to you. I 
think it needless to say more. 
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I reserve the balance of my time, Mr, 
Speaker. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no com- 
promise of this nature on this subsidy 
issue. ’ The House voted overwhelmingly 
by a majority of 160 to prohibit the pay- 
ment of consumer subsidies. There is 
no reason why the other body of the 
Congress should not have been consider- 
ing this issue since last October. A biil 
was introduced in the other body at the 
same time a bill was introduced in the 
House. They were companion bills. It 
has been the strategy of those who were 
in favor of consumer subsidies to delay 
the enactment of this legislation just 
as long as possible. I warned the House, 
as did many others, as late as last Oc- 
tober, when the bill was reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in the House, that it was the strat- 
egy of those in favor of the payment of 
consumer subsidies to delay this just as 
long as possible, and particularly to de- 
lay it so that we would be pressured up 
against the Christmas recess, in order 
that we might do just as we did last July, 
pass a simple continuing resolution with- 
out a prehibition againt the payment of 
subsidies, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, you may yield to 
that strategy if you care to. I will not 
be a party to it. I did not sign the 
conference report. 

A few days ago, when it became 
apparent that the other body probably 
could not get a quorum to consider the 
bill, although hearings on the bill had 
been concluded in the Senate, we were 
confronted with the condition. We said 
that because of this condition, because 
both branches of the Congress were de- 
sirous of recessing over the Christmas 
holiday, we would give the other body 
of the Congress 30 days in which to bring 
thisup. That was a concession to a con- 
dition which existed in the Congress. 
They were told at that time that if they 
sought to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation without a prohibi- 
tion against the payment of subsidies 
for 60 days, that that would be consid- 
ered by the country and by the House, 
as a concession to those who favored the 
payment of subsidies. I believe that the 
other body of the Congress deliberately 
made this 60 days, knowing the attitude 
of the House, in the belief that they 
would split the difference and get as 
much time as possible to continue the 
payment of subsidies. 

The payment of these subsidies is cost- 
ing the taxpayers over $100,000,000 a 
month, This matter has got to be set- 
tled as expeditiously as possible. At the 
present moment, the War Food Admin- 
istrator gives as his reason for not an- 
nouncing food programs, the fact that 
there is so much confusion in respect to 
this legislation. The War Food Admin- 
istrator therefore wants this disposed of 
as quickly as possible. Who wants it 
continued? Those who are in favor of 
the payment of subsidies, and this is 
the strategy which they have been for- 
mulating since at least the 14th of last 
October, when this bill was reported out 
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of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in the House. 

There is no reason under God’s heaven 
why the other body of Congress should 
not have been considering their own bill 
for the last 3 months. They did not con- 
sider the House bill before the commit- 
tee. They considered the Senate bill. 
They refused to report the Senate bill 
out by a vote of 9 to 8. 

Now, it is our responsibility. Because 
of the confusion on this issue, because 
of the gross exaggerations which are 
made in respect to this issue, because of 
the intellectual dishonesty which is ap- 
parent with respect to this issue, because 
of the fact that, if we adopt this con- 
ference report, it will be hailed on the 
radio and in the press as a great victory 
for those who are in favor of the pay- 
ment of subsidies, this conference report 
should be voted down decidedly. 

It is the responsibility of the other 
body to act expeditiously in this matter. 
We have seen that other body act on 
major legislation with less than 5 min- 
utes’ debate. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SPENcE] on yesterday called 
attention to the fact that there was no 
opposition to the 60 days’ continuance of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, be- 
cause there has not been any debate in 
the Senate. They did not debate this 
issue. Now, by voting down this confer- 
ence report, we at least compel the other 
body of the Congress to give the same 
consideration to this problem that you 
and I have been giving to it since last 
June. 

What happens to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation if we vote down the 
conference report and the Senate does 
not act? The same thing which hap- 
pened last June and July when they 
forced us into exactly this same situation. 

The resolution continuing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation after June 30 
of last year did not become law until 
July 16, 1943, when the President signed 
Public Law 151; and the same thing 
might happen to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration again. So it is not absolutely 
essential that we vote this resolution 
today to continue the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This matter will be dis- 
posed of within a reasonable time after 
we reconvene, and no more danger to the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will result from a failure to act on 
this than resulted last July when for 
16 days the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was without legal life. Every law- 
yer in this House knows, of course, that 
they can continue their present commit- 
ments during the so-called liquidation 
period and that any legislation. following 
that can be retroactive to pick up the 
life of that Corporation as of December 
31, 1843. They cannot, however, if no 
resolution is passed, continue to make 
commitments and I do not think a ma- 
jority of this House wants them to make 
further commitments. 

It has been said here that they have 
agreed that they would make no new 
commitments on consumer subsidies, 
and thus we are not doing anything by 
defeating this legislation than they have 
promised Congress that they would not 
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do. In the meantime, pressure groups 
are at work on this legislation and every 
Member knows they are, and the longer 
this continues the more and the greater 
pressure will be brought. 

In a letter of December 8, of which 
I have a copy before me, Chester Bowles, 
Administrator of O. P. A., had this to 
say: 

Of course there are arguments against 
subsidies the validity of which I recognize. 
They will add to the tax burden and increase 
the ::ational debt. They introduce new prin- 
ciples into American economy which have 
never before been experienced. 


It should be decided definitely and as 
expeditiously as possible whether this 
Congress wants to adopt as a philosophy 
of government these new principles to 
which Mr. Bowles refers. He goes on to 
say: 

There will be an immediate rise in the 
cost of living by an amount of 20 to 25 per- 
cent greater than the amount now being 
expended in subsidies. 


I want to call attention to the fact 
that he stated the increase would be 
$1,000,000,000, not the $8,000,000,000 Mr. 
Bowles said in his statement to the press 
2 weeks before that. That is what I 
mean by gross’ exaggeration. Mr. 
Bowles at one time for the purpose of 
getting votes for consumer subsidies said 
that it would increase the cost of living 
$8,000,000,000, but in a letter written 
under date of December 8 he stated it 
would increase the cost of living by not 
to exceed 25 percent more than the 
amount now being expended in subsidies. 
The amount now being expended in sub- 
sidies is at the most $800,000,000. It was 
25 percent of that that he had reference 
to, so you have $1,000,000,000 In con- 
sumer subsidies, but that means that 
$3,000,000,000 must be raised by the peo- 
ple in taxes to pay it off. Mr. Bowles’ 
argument was that the increase would 
set in motion a new wave of wage de- 
mands many of which doubtless would 
have to be satisfied. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

If you take the amount that is being 
paid in subsidies annually and divide it 
by the population you will come to the 
conclusion that it amounts to 2 cents a 
day per capita. For a family of five 
that is the price of one glass of beer for 
the head of that family a day. I believe 
it is an insult to the patriotism of every 
wage earner in this country for Mr. 
Bowles to say that labor is going to strike, 
labor is going to tie up war production 
merely because they have to curtail their 
beer consumption by one glass a day. 
How ridiculous that is. But this whole 
program is in such a position today that 
we cannot justify a continuance beyond 
the 30-day period. When the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KLEeBerGc] suggested 
February 5 I said that of course we would 
not quibble over a few days; whether it 
is the lst of February or the 5th is not 
material, but any concession beyond the 
5th of February is a decided yielding to 
the subsidy group and the groups which 
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are pressing every one of us and the ad- 
ministration to continue this program 
just as long as possible without a pro- 
hibition against the payment of pro- 
ducer subsidies. 

Mr. Speaker, you may do as you please; 
you may run up the hill and run down 
the hill just as much as you want, but 
this to me is a matter of principle and 
so long as I have any part of the re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of Gov- 
ernment principles and policies I am 
going to stand up and fight for those 
which I consider to be sound so long as 
there is a breath of life in my body to 
do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi | Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
very high regard for the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcott], who has just 
addressed the House. I am sure his 
ability is acknowledged by almost every- 
one on both sides. The gentleman, I am 
afraid, is not living up to the high repu- 
tation and standard he has set here that 
has gained for him an almost universal 
feeling of respect and caused him to have 
this high standing in the House. He says 
he is fighting for principles. I can ap- 
preciate when a man has worked as hard 
as he against subsidies how he might be 
inclined to become—well, for want of a 
better word, “captious”—and yet if it is 
wrong to extend it for 60 days it is wrong 
to extend it for 1 day. 

Now, what are we talking about? 
About the difference between tweedle- 
dee and tweedledum. What is a differ- 
ence of 10, 11, or 12 days? If we are going 
to extend this thing why be captious 
about it? What difference does it make 
whether we extend it for a few more 
days? The gentleman is familiar with 
the legislative status here; he is familiar 
with the fact that this would upset the 
whole applecart over the mere question 
of an extension of a few days. I have 
a very high regard for the gentleman; I 
feel just as he does about this House up- 
holding its part of the dignity of this 
Congress, but at the same time we have 
had a meeting of minds; one side has 
given and the other has taken; one side 
has taken and the other has given. This 
certainly is a thing that we can all get 
together on and I hope the gentleman 
will not press his point. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. ROBERTSON }. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
spoke against consumer subsidies. I 
voted for the Steagall bill that passed 
the House, but in doing so I offered an 
amendment to clarify, as I understood 
the situation, the language ef the bill 
which I thought prohibited the payment 
of producer subsidies, such as the beet- 
sugar subsidy. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wo.Lcott] assured me 
that I was wrong. I had a very limited 
time to present the amendment. It was 
overwhelmingly voted down. 
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There are still those who do not think 
that the bill as passed by the House 
will permit the continuation of that pro- 
gram. I do not believe anybody in this 
House is opposed to it. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that the compromise agreed upon 
by our conferees to give 12 more days is 
not a compromise of principle. These 
are critical days. Next year f believe will 
be the most critical year we shall ever 
see, and the thing that makes it critical 
is a spirit of discontent, a spirit of bull- 
headed obstinacy, a group movement 
that “I must have what I demand and 
will make no concessions to the view- 
point of the other fellow.” We did a fine 
job in this House yesterday; there was 
unity of purpose and action. I would 
hate to see that record marred now just 
before we are going home to celebrate 
the anniversary of the birth of the Prince 
of Peace. The Senate has made a con- 
cession to us; they ask us to make a 
concession to them of 12 days only. We 
do not agree to go back on anything that 
we have previously stood for; we merely 
agree in a spirit of sweet reasonableness 
to meet the viewpoint of the other fellow 
just a little way, just 12 days. I frankly 
do not see how we can do any less. We 
must not go home and let the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation die. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. 
does the time stand? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan has 16 minutes remaining, the 
gentleman from Kentucky 22. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Girrorp]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
standing beside a man for whom I have 
great affection, and even more that af- 
fection. I have great admiration for 
his great and unquestioned ability. I 
am sorry to see him now rather dis- 
satisfied with what we did in the con- 
ference today. I thought I was emphatic 
enough yesterday and that we voted the 
way he must have appreciated in his ab- 
sence. I must confess that when we met 
the Senate in conference this morning 
and they told us they probably would not 
return from the recess until January 10, 
and that they really needed a little time 
beyond the 5th of February, I thought 
it fair to yield halfway. They want- 
ed 20 additional days; however, we final- 
ly induced them to reconsider. I did not 
think that in doing that I was working 
against the wishes of my friend from 
Michigan. Under the circumstances I 


Speaker, how 


have outlined, we tried to act fairly for | 


the House. We are not now discussing 
the principle. The gentleman from 
Michigan cannot be less yielding on this 
question of the principle of subsidies. 
I still fear the result of the threat and the 


shaking the plum tree and the votes that: 


might be changed. That was my speech 
on yesterday; that was the whole issue, 
it is the issue here today. I should like 
to add that what worries me a little, as 
the gentleman from Michigan suggests, 
is the way the newspapers pan -us—and 
do they pan us! They pan us because 
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we do not stand up in our shoes and stop 
taking dictation from the White House. 
Then when we try to stand up in our 
shoes and vote our sincere beliefs, think 
what happens to us at the hands of the 
press as illustrated in this subsidy mat- 
ter. We cannot suit the press. It is 
their method and joy to criticize more 
often than to commend. It is news 
when they criticize. This House has 
carefully weighed this matter of sub- 
sidies. We in the House have declared 
for an antisubsidy bill. As usual, the 
press largely takes the other side. It 
may be best to run down the hill a short 
ways, and I may have run up the hil] 
pretty far yesterday. I can retreat a lit. 
tle when necessary and strengthen my 
position. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. Would it be fair to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if this conference report is 
signed by all of the conferees who were 
present at the conference? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not like to have 
the gentleman put it that way. I think 
all signed it except the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COOPER. Was the gentleman 
from Michigan present at the confer- 
ence? 

Mr. GIFFORD. He was there when I 
left.’ 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in closing 
that we are very proud of this man from 
Michigan. Just because I cannot follow 
him everywhere he goes, especially when 
he does not tell me where he wants to go, 
should not alarm him; but as I have be- 
fore said to him and now repeat, How 
can I play second fiddle well when to me 
he will not tell? ButI want him to know 
I am supporting him loyally on principle 
of the antisubsidy legistation. His per- 
sonality and good judgment will continue 
to guide me. I do think highly of him. 
But in this case, I thought he might pre- 
pare to follow me. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the merits of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration bill are not in question in this 
resolution. It is simply extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which has done more for the Ameri- 
can farmers than all of the other agen- 
cies of Government combined. The 
Corporation has been in existence now 
for 10 years. I remember in 1933 when 
corn and wheat were selling for 25 and 
35 cents per bushel, when cotton was sell- 
ing for 64% cents per pound, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was set up for 
the purpose of stabilizing the prices of 
agricultural products and made loans to 
the farmers in order for them to carry 
their surplus crops until they could sell 
them in an orderly way. So the ques- 
tion here is extending for a limited time 
the life of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, which expires December 31 this 
year. 

Iam against certain types of subsidies; 
subsidies to roll back the prices to con- 
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«ymers are unsound. I am for support 
prices and incentive payments in order 
to produce More war crops. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bill which 


passed the House a few weeks ago did not 
change the benefits under the A. A. A. 
sct or the soil-conservation benefits. If 
ve have to pay subsidies to consumers of 

iis country when everybody has a job 

r the first time in a quarter of a cen- 
ury, what will we do when 25,000,000 or 


A 

We 

t 
f 

t 

30,000 000 people employed in making 
implements of war and 15,000,000 in the 
armed services of this country come back 
without jobs? 

Mr. Speaker, we are not deciding that 
principle today. We conferees met this 
norning. We might not have a quorum 
n Monday. We must extend the life of 
he Commodity Credit Corporation. As 
our representatives, we did the best we 
could. The Senate wanted to extend 
the life of the Corporation until the 29th 
day of February. I voted yesterday to 
extend its life until the 5th day of Feb- 
ruary. The best we conferees could do 
was to split the difference, and we agreed 
on the 17th of February. We have done 
the very best we could, and it is impor- 
tant that we vote now to sustain the con- 
ferees in order to extend the life of the 
corporation that has done so much for 
the American farmer. If not, on Jan- 
uary 1 we will be without the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, KLERERG]. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset, though I belong to a different 
party from my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
VotcotT], I am going to stand right 
square shoulder to shoulder with him 
on the matter of refusing to believe 
that the conference report coming back 
with an added extension of 12 days is 
a mere source of quibbling. I join him 
as a Member of this House in that it is 
a matter of principle, it is not a matter 
of quibbling. This is the first time since 
I have been a Member of this body that 
I have ever felt myself so moved as to say 
that even though a long vacation means 

much to me as it does to any Member 
of this House, possibly more, and that 
as an individual for private reasons I 
have more reasons for wanting to be 
home than most of those who are anx- 
ious to go home, still I cannot believe 
that the public confidence of this Na- 
tion will be aided and strengthened by 
the House of Representatives coming to 
an agreement purely because of the argu- 
ment that we are quibbling over a few 
days. It is more than that. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers of the South 
of this great Nation and in the far 
West, the great State of California, have 
a right to know, in view of the fact the 
planting season is already upon them, 
as soon as possible just what is going to 
happen to this program. This Nation is 
entitled to the utmost in food produc- 
tion and, to use the Speaker’s own words, 
in unity to both produce and fight more 
than it has ever done in its history. 
Surely the matter of settling the issue 
tween the Houses, if there is any 
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quibbling over time it is set aside in view 
of the fact that an expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars was passed in the other 
body without going into the facts in- 
volved and the merits of the case in ap- 
proximately 5 minutes, in the 35 days un- 
der the House amendment they cannot 
claim they will not have enough time. 

No, Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of 
putting before this country the fact that 
certain people are trying to saddle a gi- 
gantic’ octopus on this Nation which 
would sap the very virtue of its people, 
a virtue upon which its continuity de- 
pends, and which will sap the founda- 
tions from our American way of life that 
men and women both are dying to pre- 
serve. If this House is in too big a hurry 
to get home for vacation with condi- 
tions like that facing it, I will not stand 
up and argue that it is a matter of quib- 
bling among friends over time. There 
is a grave difference of opinion between 
me and those gentlemen who consider 
this matter to be of such trivial signifi- 
cance that they would be willing to trifle 
with the intelligence of the American 
people further, and at the same time 
undermine their confidence in the one 
branch of Government which stands 
and should stand eternally vigilant over 
the price of liberty, and I refer to the 
Congress of the United States. It would 
be a sad thing indeed, if the decision 
were reached this afternoon because of 
the haste of Members in their desire to 
go home, to settle this matter and agree 
upon the little item of 12 days as being 
of such great importance that we have to 
do it upon that basis, yielding to the 
power of* propaganda and publicity 
which we know so well will be used in 
this case, and at the same time further 
fixing this monster, this festering cancer 
already begun, still further upon the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, if I vote alone in this 
case, I will vote the conference report 
down, and not up on the matter of the 
so-called adjustment based on 12 days, 
and take my chances in the forum of 
American reason on the issue. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
hardly think it is fair for my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KieBerc] to try to leave the 
impression that the Members of the 
House are taking this action just to go 
home. I hardly think any fair-minded 
person in any man’s district has not al- 
ready recognized the fact that Members 
of Congress like to be home on Christmas 
Day the same as they do. But this is not 
for the purpose of going home. 

We are nearing the close of a session. 
This session will be over on January 3. 

The other body passed a resolution 
providing for 60 days. We passed it pro- 
viding for February 5—35 days. In 
the orderly legislative processes in con- 
ference the matter is adjusted, which is 
done on many, many occasions and on 
every bill where there is a disagreement 
between both branches of the Congress. 
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From the farmer’s angle, the extension is 
vitally important. Unless we do some- 
thing by December 31 the Commodity 
Credit Corporation expires. Subsidies 
may continue thereafter under the R. F. 
C. So it is not a question of stopping 
subsidies. We know that between now 
and December 31 the chances of final 
action being taken in the present legis- 
lative set-up are remote so far as con- 
tinuation of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Act is concerned. So that this 
very action and extension is of vital con- 
cern to the farmers of the country. 

There is no controversy about the ex- 
tension, no matter how we feel on sub- 
sidies; but if the act is not extended there 
is danger. Suppose the Senate did not 
act, or suppose it did and the bill was 
vetoed and the veto did not come until 
after January 3. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation Act has expired. Certainly 
none of us want that to happen. So the 
extension of the matter 12 days or 15 
days, or whatever the adjustment be- 
tween the two branches may be, is a 
minor matter and certainly should not 
be termed quibbling, but is a practical 
way of meeting a practical question con- 
fronting us. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
has been said about the fact that we 
should adopt this conference report in 
a spirit of compromise. I was under 
the impression that on yesterday when 
the House agreed to the date of Febru- 
ary 5 it represented a compromise. We 
all know that there was not any fight 
made in the House as to the adoption of 
that date, February 5. I think it was 
the general understanding of those who 
voted for that date that it did represent 
a compromise and that the Senate would 
probably agree to accept the date the 
House agreed upon. I am very sure if 
there had not been that impression 
prevalent there would have been a fight 
here in the House upon that resolution 
when it came before us yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, a good deal has been said 
about the difference 12 days might make. 
Twelve days at this particular time of 
the year, when farmers are outlining 
their programs for planting and sowing 
during the coming year, mean a great 
deal. We are all aware of the fact that 
Marvin Jones has twice stated publicly 
that it is imperative we pass this legis- 
lation now before we recess for the holi- 
days; that is, that we pass legislation ex- 
tending the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and settling the ques- 
tion of subsidies, beccuse until we do 
that the Food Administrator is abso- 
lutely unable to tell the farmers of the 
country what kind of a program they 
will have next year. The farmers can- 
not make their plans and proceed with 
their operations until they know what 
that program is going to be. So far as 
I am concerned, I dislike very much to 
see this thing go over even until February 
5, because it is. going to seriously inter- 
fere with our food program next year. 
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Twelve days can make a great deal of dif- 
ference, 1 or 2 days might make a great 
deal of difference, and I think in all 
fairness to the Food Administrator we 
ought to insist that this question of 
subsidies be settled at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The thing to do is to vote 
down this report and insist on the 
House’s position. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from: Texas [Mr. Wor- 
LEY]. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon comple- 
tion of the pending business I may be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes to 
explain the provisions of the soldiers’ 
vote bill which I have introduced today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Wor.Ley?? 

There was‘no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. RAMSPECK]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, like 
the zentleman from Mississippi, I, too, 
have great admiration for the gentleman 
from Michigan. I think we all do, but 
we are not discussing the merits of sub- 
sidies or the demerits. The only thing 
we are undertaking to do here is to carry 
out the Constitution of the United 
States. Our forefathers, in their wis- 
dom, provided us with two branches of 
the legislative department and they said 
we had to agree on the identical language 
before anything became law. We fol- 


lowed the processes of the Constitution 


in this case and each House has conceded 
to the other an equal amount of the dif- 
ference existing between them. So we 
have this conference report here and it 
is up to us whether we take it or reject it. 

Suppose you reject it? Does that 
force the other body to consider the 
question of subsidies before the end of 
this session of the Congress? It does 
not. Does it insure the continuance of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation be- 
yond December 31? It does not. You 
do not accomplish anything by rejecting 
this conference report unless you can 
force the other body to agree to your 
terms and they have already made as 
much concession in this matter as have 
the conferees on the part of the House. 
So it seems to me the part of wisdom and 
of common sense for us to adopt the 
conference report and come back here 
in the beginning of next session and un- 
dertake to settle this matter, which has 
so disturbed the Members of Congress 
and the people through the country. 
But we are not going to gain anything, in 
my judgment, by rejecting this confer- 
ence report, except to upset further the 
people of this country who are dependent 
upon the operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, because it is entirely 
possible that if we reject this report the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will go 
out of business on December 31, and we 
will make a bad situation worse. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CarRL- 
SON]. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot quite agree with the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr, Rams- 
PECK] that a compromise should be 
made today. I think we made it yester- 
day. So far as I personally am con- 
cerned, we did make it. I was my inten- 
tion to oppose any extension of time but 
I did agree to the date of February 5, 
upon the theory if that was the best we 
could do we would give the other body 
opportunity and time to work out a bill 
we could accept and adopt. I felt the 
need and urgency for immediate action. 
I feel it today. This Congress could and 
should have acted on this important 
measure before January 1. The country 
is going to hold us responsible for not 
so doing. We can talk about delaying 


| it for just a matter of 12 days as though 


that were inconsequential. But remem- 
ber that food is an essential and impor- 


| tant item, not only for this Nation but 


for our allies. The farmers of this 
country must know what they are to do. 
It is all right to talk about it not making 
much difference, 12 days or 30 days, but 
it is most important when the next har- 
vest season comes around to see that we 
have a food supply for people. 

The farmers of our Nation are con- 
fronted with a labor shortage, a farm 
machinery shortage, and now you want 
to confuse and delay the planning of 
their farm programs. Any delay on this 
measure is inexcusable. Restrictions, 
red tape, regimentation have already 
hindered full production, and now you 
want to add confusion. 

Those who favor this delay will and 
must be held accountable for any reduc- 
tion in food production that results from 
uncertainty in securing early action on 
this legislation. 

And that is what is at issue here today. 
That is one of the reasons why I do 
think we should vote down the confer- 
ence report. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan |[Mr. Wo.LcoTT] has taken a def- 
inite stand and I believe his stand is in 
the interest of our people. 


Now something has been said about | 


the extension of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. I think it has been a most 
vital and-effective agency for the agri- 
cultural sections of our Nation. But 
what happens if we do not extend it? 
What happened between July 1 and July 
17? There was not any serious calam- 
ity. It will be taken care of as it has 
in the past. Therefore, I urge you this 
afternoon to support the position of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. Vooruis], 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, the only thing I feel is of vital 
importance in this matter is to make 
certain there is no period of time during 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion cannot function at all. If that 
should happen, I want to testify that 
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there are thousands upon thousands of 
dairy farmers in this country, and some 
of them in my section, who today are 
able to produce only because they are in 
receipt of subsidies to cover their cost of 
production, or a portion of it. If there is 
not any Commodity Credit Corporation, 
I do not know how those men are going 
to keep going. Of course, this issue 
should be settled at the earliest possible 
moment one way or another, but those 
producers of vital and necessary com- 
modities have either got to have higher 
prices or they have got to have subsidies 
to cover their cost of production, and if 
there is not any Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in existence, until this basic 
issue has been settled, I do not know 
what those men are going to do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunprtT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the arguments advanced by the 
speakers of the majority party in trying 
to secure this additional extension of 
time in which to settle the subsidy ques- 
tion pretty well add themselves up to 
two simple contentions, one of which is, 
they contend there is no matter of prin- 
ciple involved, and the second one of 
which is that we ought to compromise 
with the Senate in proposing a delayed 
decision and meet them at some half- 
way point. 

It is amazing to me that no speaker of 
the majority party except the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG], who is sup- 
porting the position of the gentleman 
from Michigan, no other speaker on the 
Democratic side today said one single 
thing about the most important issue, 
that is, the vital question of getting food 
at this critical time in the Nation’s his- 
tory. Nobody speaking for this addi- 
tional delay seems to have been con- 
cerned about the necessity of supplying 
food to our allies and for the soldiers 
and for the people on the home front. 
They simply limit their arguments to 
two points, one a matter of principle and 
the other a matter of compromise with 
the Senate. Let us consider the argu- 
ments. The principal argument of the 
gentlemen of the majority adds up to 
whether it is tweedledee or tweedledum, 
according to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLMER], only that and noth- 
ing more. 

It seems to me, however, there is a 
greater principle than that involved, 
certainly, and that is the principle of 
whether or not the House is an integral 
part of this Congress and is going to re- 
spond to the demands of the people to 
settle this very significant problem of 
subsidies one way or the other at a very 
early date. The gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Marvin Jones, our former colleague, 
has told us very candidly we are jeopard- 
izing the entire food supply of this Na- 
tion if we continue to dilly-dally with this 
problem. No speaker of the majority 
side, as a matter of principle, has refuted 
that argument here this afternoon. An 
additional delay of 2 or 3 weeks can have 
a tremendous effect in the maturing of 
crops, In my State that much time, for 
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example, sometimes marks the difference 
between a bumper corn crop and a crop 
ruined by an early frost. We owe it to 
the farmers of America to settle this 
subsidy question, so that they can make 
the plans for their farm operations. 

Now, as a matter of compromise, the 
Democratic speakers say, let us meet the 
Senate halfway. If we meet the Senate 
halfway on this conference report, this 
extension of time should go no further 
than January 31, because the House by 
its emphatic action a month ago said 
that subsidies should be abandoned after 
December 31. If we are going to com- 
promise on a 50-50 basis, halfway to the 
time limit set by the 60-day extension 
would come in January, not on February 
5. Yesterday I voted against it—an ex- 
tension even to February 5. I think the 
subsidy question should be settled before 
the first of the year. However, on yes- 
terday the House decided to extend the 
time to February 5 to meet Senate re- 
quests, and now they come back asking 
for additional delay. 

The big difficulty with new dealers, 
Mr. Speaker, is that when they get into 
a situation involving mathematics, they 
get confused and bewildered. They can- 
not even recognize what 50-50 is. They 
do not know what a 50-50 basis is. First 
of all they give in to the Senate 50 per- 
cent, and then they divide the remain- 
der 50-50 again, leaving the House one- 
fourth as a matter of practical applica- 
tion. I think that now is the time for us 
to take action in this question and that 
if a delay is to be authorized, it should 
certainly not defer the decision beyond 
February 5 at the most. 

Mr. Speaker, the relentless march of 
the seasons goes on whether Congress 
meets or not and whether it acts when 
it does meet or simply adds up apologies 
for delay. Those who produce the foods 
and fabrics of America are entitled to 
know what the ultimate decision on sub- 
sidies is to be so they can plan accord- 
ingly. We must either stand by our 
guns, make an about-face, or accept some 
compromise solution. Whatever we do, 
it should be done soon so that the uncer- 
tainty can be ended and plans developed 
to make 1944 the greatest farm-produc- 
tion year in American history. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that it was 
precisely because we suspected that some 
such “squeeze play” as that now con- 
fronting us would be resorted to in or- 
der to defer and delay the decision on 
subsidies that a number of us late in 
October organized the drive-for-action 
committee to stop the procrastination 
and speed up the decision. At least par- 
tially as a result of this committee’s in- 
sistence, the House met the issue clearly 
and candidly last month and took em- 
phatic action on the subsidy question. 
Now the whole decision languishes over 
ix. another body of this Congress. I pre- 


sume there is nothing the drive-for-ac- 
tion committee can do to inspire action 
in that other body, but today we shall 
vote to reject this conference report and 
to oppose granting still additional delay 
beyond February 5 in deciding this im- 
portant issue, 


I hope that sufficient 
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Members of the majority party will join 
with us so that the conference report will 
be rejected. If it is, I feel confident the 
Senate will accept February 5 as the new 
deadline and that it will meet it. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation will con- 
tinue to function in either case—the is- 
sue is simply and clearly one of devoting 
ourselves to the subsidy problem until 
it is finally and decisively decided for 
once and for all, so that we can get on 
with the job of producing the maximum 
from the farms of this Republic 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CrRAwForpD], 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have about a five-way split on this prop- 
osition. If I should say what I would 
think about the two bodies of Congress, 
provided I thought either body or both 
of them would defer the 1944 food pro- 
gram for the mere purpose of going home 
to see their families, and mine has not 
been in this city for 2% years, I say if 
I should say what I thought about that, 
provided I believed such a thing, it would 
be against the rules of the House to put 
it in the Recorp. So I will skip that 
part of it. 

Mr. Jones has indicated that he can- 
not announce the 1944 food program be- 
cause the 1944 food program has become 
involved in the Federal Treasury’s ac- 
tivities, until we do something about the 
subsidies and about the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. So I do not believe 
that either House of Congress would 
stultify itself in delaying a program or 
a law beyond February 5 or beyond Jan- 
uary 21 or beyond February 17, provided 
the two bodies can reach an agreement 
first as between their own Members and 
then as between themselves before that 
date. So extending the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which is 
what we are talking about here, until 
February 17, does not say to me that 
Congress will take until February 17 to 
reach ‘a decision. And if it does not 
take until February 17 to reach a de- 
cision, you will get action before that 
date. If Congress decides by a roll call 
or otherwise to defer further action until 
February 17 that is a decision for Con- 
gress. When Congress makes that de- 
cision I will stand on it regardless of the 
political consequences, ‘There are some 
things I do not propose to do now or 
later, and that is to die a political death 
every time I have to vote on a Troll call. 
I am just not so constituted and I do 
not lose any sleep over those things. 

You can take that for what it is worth. 
Yesterday I questioned the extension to 
February 5, because of what Mr. Jones 
said, as the Recorp will show. I will 
give the other man credit for having just 
as much interest in the 1944 food pro- 
gram as I have, so we will leave that as 
it is. 

Now here is another proposition. I 
was informed by the leader of the other 
body this morning that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the administra- 
tion had agreed not to initiate any new 
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subsidy program until Congress acts on 
this proposition. That covers the five- 
way split that I mentioned when I first 
began to talk. I signed the conference 
report. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman not 
think when Congress is supporting the 
administration program to control in- 
flation and provide food for the country, 
as long as Congress has made the com- 
mitment and gone on record in support 
of this program we ought to continue 
through and support the administration 
in what they have undertaken? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I cannot agree 
with the gentleman on that, because I 
am not supporting the administration 
in its subsidy inflation prevention pro- 
gram. I have voted against it before 
and I shall vote against it, as the gentle- 
man from Texas said, if I am the only 
one, on a roll call, because I do not in- 
tend to vote for the subsidy program as 
@ means of preventing inflation. The 
subsidy program as proposed will not pre- 
vent inflation. I signed the conference 
report to extend the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to February 
17. That is what the conference report 
deals with. Between now and that date 
and at the earliest moment possible the 
Congress and the President should deal 
with this question in full and give the 
country the answer. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Wotcorr) there 
were—ayes 134, noes 66. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Thé Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and 
twenty-eight Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER [after counting]. 
Thirty-two Members have arisen; not a 
sufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 10 minutes following the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wor.LEyY]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONTROLLING THE SALE OF SURPLUS 
WAR MATERIALS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point and 
to include therein a copy of a bill being 
introduced today at the request of the 
House Small Business Committee, on 
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controlling the sale of surplus war mate- 
rials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
unanimous approval of the House Small 
Business Committee, today I am intro- 
ducing a bill designed to control the sale 
of surplus war materials by the Govern- 
ment. The Select Committee on Small 
Business of the House is composed of 
the. following Members: Rosinson of 
Utah, Krocu of New York, Jackson of 
Washington, Kerauver of Florida, HAt- 
LEcK of Indiana, LEonarpD W. HAL of 
New York, PLogEser of Missouri, STEVEN- 
son of Wisconsin, and myself, chairman. 

This measure deals with one of the 
foremost problems now confronting the 
Nation. Surplus materials already are 
being disposed of by the Government, 
and it is estimated that the total value 
of such goods to be sold after peace will 
be approximately $75,000,000,000. At 
present, goods are being sold by junior 
executives located in more than 100 field 
offices of the different branches of the 
Government. This is being done without 
any general policy and chiefly by author- 
ity of an Executive order. Doubt exists 
in many quarters as to the legality of 
these sales, but there is general agree- 
ment that Congress has an immediate 
duty to legislate an over-all sales pro- 
gram into law. 

The House Small Business Committee 
bill is simple in its provisions and will, 
your committee believes, deal adequately 
with the situation without creating any 
extensive new bureaus or involving any 
great cost. Primarily, it would make use 
of existing Government personnel widely 
experienced in business and finance, 
aided by advisory committees from retail 
business groups. 

The chief aims of the bill are to ob- 
tain the greatest possible return for the 
taxpayer from the sale of goods, to assist 
in providing employment for returning 
members of the armed forces and oth- 
ers, to secure an even flow of goods to 
those places which need them most, and 
to help reestablish retail businesses 
which are now suffering from a lack of 
goods. The bill seeks to discourage spec- 
ulation in surplus goods and to prevent 
the indiscriminate dumping of Govern- 
ment property at junk prices. 

Principal provisions of the measure are 
as follows: 

A central committee composed of the 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Defense Supplies Corporation, as 
chairman, and the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Treasury and three expe- 
rienced businessmen to be chosen by the 
President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall assemble and declare 
for sale all Government-owned surplus 
goods. 

An immediate inventory shall be made 
of all surplus goods, which shall be kept 
up to date through frequent revisions. 

Actual sales of material shall be made 
under the direction of R. F. C., acting 
in cooperation with advisory committees 
chosen from the retail groups repre- 
sented by the surplus goods in question 
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in each instance. R. F.C. will be charged 
with responsibility for getting fair prices 
for goods and shall see to it that they 
are properly distributed so as to meet the 
needs of consumers. Goods are not to 
fall into the hands of speculators, but are 
to be sold so as to help provide employ- 
ment and to aid retail business in get- 
ting back on its feet. In outlining a 
general program for R. F. C. to follow, 
however, the measure does not bind the 
bureau with too many inflexible provi- 
sions. It is the thought of this commit- 
tee that R. F. C., in cooperation with 
these business advisory committees with 
plenty of latitude for action and a sincere 
desire to solve the problem, can do the 
job effectively. 

A primary reason for selecting R. F. C. 
as the selling agency is that it already 
is charged with responsibility for dis- 
posing of industrial plants in which the 
Government has investments. Thus, this 
measure would bring all war materials 
investments of the Government under 
one management. 

The only new positions sought to be 
created by this bill are memberships on 
the central and advisory committees. 
They would carry only nominal per diem 
compensations. 

In general, this bill meets the out- 
standing wishes of all groups in and out 
of government who have been seeking 
surplus war goods legislation. On the 
question of need for a central operating 
agency all are agreed. Secretary of 
Commerce Jones, Under Secretary For- 
restal, Admiral Land, and Under Secre- 
tary Patterson, who will be responsible 
for the sale of a vast quantity of Army 
goods, have all endorsed such an agency 
in testifying before two congressional 
committees. All business groups who 
have expressed an opinion to this com- 
mittee are for such an agency. Like- 
wise there is universal agreement that 
a sales agency experienced in selling and 
distributing goods should be set up. 

This requirement seems to be ade- 
quately met by R. F. C. That retail 
businessmen should be asked to con- 
tribute their best advice and counsel is 
recognized by all. Hence the provision 


.for the advisory committees. 


Approximately a dozen governmental 
groups today are endeavoring to find 
solutions of the surplus war-goods 
situation. 

Director Byrnes, Bernard M. Baruch, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury, O. P. A., 
O. D. T., and certain branches of the 
Army and the Navy are all concerned 
about the situation and trying to con- 
tribute something to its solution. 

A variety of sales plans are being of- 
fered. The Navy is selling its surplus di- 
rectly to bidders. The Army is Selling 
some goods direct and others are being 
turned over to Treasury Procurement. 
Officials of Treasury Procurement are 
having a hard time trying to evolve a 
satisfactory sales plan. For instance, 
they are getting trucks and cars for sale 
from the Army, but they have not yet ar- 
rived at a definite selling plan for these 
items. Some officials want to sell direct 
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to the public. Dealers, who are virtually 
without trucks, are eager to buy the sur- 
plus, but first they are told they will not 
be permitted to bid on them and, later 
are told that they will have to compete 
against individual bidders. At first, 
O. D. T. planned on setting up a truck 
rationing plan, then this was aban- 
doned. Today, no one apparently knows 
exactly just how these trucks and cars 
will be sold. Similar situations exist in 
other lines. 

The most amazing thing that has come 
out of direct Army selling is the beau- 
tiful catalog mailed broadcast from 
the Memphis branch of the Air Service. 
A 32-page catalog, resplendent in a 
3-color cover, this piece of advertis- 
ing literature would compare favorably 
with the mailing pieces of any large mail- 
order house. Recipients were advised 
that a tremendous volume of surplus 
goods were on hand and more were to 
come. Many items described were of 
such a rare nature that dealers have not 
been able to buy them in months. Yet 
when dealers ordered them they invar- 
iably got back mimeographed letters 
saying, “Sorry, the goods are gone.” 
These things are disturbing to indus- 
try and not the way in which our agen- 
cies can build public confidence in their 
actions. 

This surplus-property situation is a job 
for Congress to clean up. The cold fact 
is that in delaying further action on it, 
we are not doing our duty toward the 
Nation. Half a dozen different congres- 
sional committees kave been wrestling 
with various phases of it. We must get 
together on one measure which will be 
fair to all. Theat is the kind of bill your 
Small Business Committee has tried to 
prepare and has authorized me to sub- 
mit to the Congress at this time. Your 
early consideration of this measure is 
earnestly requested, 


A bill to amend the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act by adding a new title 
thereto relating to the sale or other dispo- 
sition of surplus property of the United 
States 
[Referred to the Committee on Banking 

and Currency.] 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
amended by. inserting Title I, immediately 
before the first section thereof, by striking 
out the word “act” wherever it appears there- 
in as a reference to such act (except in the 
short title of such act), and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “title’’, and by adding at the 
end of such act, as amended, the following 
new title: 

“TITLE II 
“SHORT TITLE 

“SrcTIon 201. This title may be cited as th¢ 

‘Surplus Property Act of 1943.’ 
“DEFINiTIONS 

“Sec. 202. As used in this title— 

“(1) The term ‘property’ means any sup- 
plies, materials, or equipment including real 
estate and improvements thereon, or tangible 


‘property owned by the United States, or by 


any corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States, which is under the jurisdiction 
or control of any governmental agency. 
“(2) The term ‘surplus property’ means 
any property which has been declared to the 
central agency handling surplus property to 
be surplus to the function, activity, or project 
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in connection with which it was acquired or 
accrued. 

“(3) The term ‘government agency’ means 
any executive department of the Government 
or any administrative units or subdivision 
thereof, any independent agency in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government, and any 
corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States. 

“SURPLUS PROPERTY POLICY BOARD 

“Sec. 203. (a) There is hereby established 
a Surplus Property Board (referred to in this 
title as ‘the Board’), which shall consist of 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Defense Supplies Corporation who shall 
be the Chairman thereof, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and three individuals to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The three 
individuals so appointed shall be business- 
men who have had at least 5 years’ experience 
in the business of the retail sale and dis- 
tribution of merchandise. 

“(b) The Board (1) shall determine and 
prescribe the methods to be used by govern- 
mental agencies in making and maintaining 
inventories of property, and (2) shall deter- 
mine the surplus property under the juris- 
diction of the various governmental agencies 
that should be sold or leased, and shall in- 
form the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion as to every such determination. 


“DUTIES OF GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


“Src. 204. Every governmental agency (1) 
shall make and maintain accurate uniform 
inventories, in accordance with methods de- 
termined and prescribed by the Board, of 
property under its jurisdiction, (2) shall co- 
operate with the Board for purposes of de- 
termining which of the property under its 
urisdiction is surplus property, and (3) shall 
ooperate with the Reconstruction Finance 
Yorporation in connection with the sale or 
ease of surplus property pursuant to the pro- 
isions of this title. 

“DUTIES OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 

CORPORATION 

“Sec. 205. (a) Surplus property which the 
Board has determined should be sold or leased 
shall be sold or leased by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in a manner consistent 
with the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Corporation shall appoint an ad- 
visory committee for each class of property 
which is to be sold or leased. The members 
of such advisory committee shall be appointed 
from among persons who, by reason of their 
business experience, are familiar with the 
} 
er 
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ndling and marketing of such class of prop- 

y, or similar property. It shall be the 

uty of the Corporation, in selling or leasing 
urplus property, to consult with the appro- 
priate advisory committee or committees so 

pointed as to the price, time, method, and 
manner of disposing of such property. 

“(c) In the sale or lease of surplus prop- 
erty pursuant to this title, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall, so far as 

acticable, be governed by the following con- 

lerations: 

‘(1) Distribution of such property should 
be through established trade channels. 

“(2) The acquisition of large quantities of 
such property for speculative purposes should 
not be permitted. 

“(3) The prices at which any particular 
property or class of property is sold or leased 
should be uniform. 

(4) Such property should be sold or leased 
at prices low enough to facilitate the dis- 
position thereof, but high enough to enable 
the United States to secure a fair return 
therefor. 

“(5) The sale or lease of such property 
should be at a rate which will not unduly 
Gisrupt trade and commerce. 





“(6) The sale or lease of such property 
should take into consideration the need for 
facilitating and encouraging the establish- 
ment in the various communties in the sev- 
eral States by members of the armed forces 
of the United States upon their discharge or 
release from active duty, as well as by others, 
of smali business enterprises and with a view 
to strengthening small business enterprises. 

“(d) The sale or lease of surplus property 
shall be in accordance with such regulations 
as the Board shall prescribe regarding the 
times, places, quantities, and terms and con- 
ditions of the proposed disposition of such 
property; and such regulations shall require 
advertising for competitive bids except in 
such cases and with respect tc such property 
as the Board determines that sales or leases 
by competitive bids would be contrary to the 
public interest. 


“EXCLUSIVE METHOD OF DISPOSING OF SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 


“Src. 206. No surplus property shall be sold, 
leased, or disposed of otherwise than in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title, ex- 
cept that where provisions of law are in force 
specifically authorizing the sale or other dis- 
position of any particular property or class of 
property, such property or class of property 
may be sold or otherwise disposed of in ac- 
cordance with such provisions of law if the 
Board approves such action as being con- 
sistent with the public interest. 


“TRANSFERS BETWEEN GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


“Src. 207. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this title, governmental agencies 
shall make the fullest practicable utilization 
of surplus property in order to avoid waste 
and unnecessary expense, and for such pur- 
poses surplus property may be transferred 
from one governmental agency to another, in 
lieu of its sale or lease pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this title. Such transfers shall be 
made subject to such regulations as the 
Board shall prescribe. 


“DISPOSITION OF NONSALABLI PROPERTY 

“Sec. 208. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, surplus property which is 
not salable, or which for any other reason it 
is impracticable to transfer, sell, or lease as 
provided in this title, shall be repaired, re- 
habilitated, donated, destroyed, or disposed 
of in accordance with such regulations as the 
Board shall prescribe. 


_ “PROCEEDS FROM SALE OR LEASE OF SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 


“Sec. 209. All proceeds from the sale or 
lease of surplus property under this title shall 
be deposited and covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


“Sec. 210. (a) The Board is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation, subject to 
the civil service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, of such employees as 
may be necessary for the performance by the 
Board of its functions under this title. 

“(b) Each member of the Board appointed 
thereto by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and each 
member of any advisory committee appointed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
under this title, shall be paid compensation 
at the rate of $...--. per diem when ac- 
tually engaged in the performance of his 
duties under this title, and shall be allowed 
necessary traveling expenses and subsistence 
expenses (not in excess of $_-.--.- per day) 
incurred when absent from his place of resi- 
dence in connection with the performance 
of such duties.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Small Business Committee, I de- 
sire to add my approval to the bill to 
regulate the sale of surplus war mate- 
rials which Chairman Patman has intro- 
duced today. 

This measure is the mature product of 
careful investigation and consideration. 
It is not a half-baked, suddenly inspired, 
half-coverage product. Your Small 
Business Committee has gone to the very 
roots of this problem, and it has, I feel 
convinced, prepared a measure which 
will be helpful to all taxpayers, the buy- 
ing public, returning members of the 
armed forces, and particularly small 
businessmen and their employees. 

The feature which pleases me most 
with this measure is its simplicity and 
clarity. It is a short bill of only a few 
hundred words. Any businessman can 
understand it; it does not require one 
versed in law and legislation to know 
what it is about. 

Primarily it would set up a central 
agency to collect the goods. The R.F.C., 
an established Government agency, 
would be given the task of selling and 
distributing the goods. Advisory groups 
of businessmen would aid in the dissemi- 
nation of the goods. Thus the Govern- 
ment and taxpayers will be assured of 
getting fair prices for goods on which 
billions of dollars have been spent, the 
public will be assured of an cpportunity 
to buy these goods at fair prices and 
small retailers will be able to fill their 
now vacant shelves and meet their run- 
ning costs while they are waiting for 
factories to get into production. 

One thing which appeals to me about 
this bill is that under its provisions Con- 
gress does not try to set up a lot of com- 
plicated rules under which the agencies 
shall operate. It simply lays down gen- 
eral principles and then trusts to the 
judgment of those administering the 
measure to do a fair and decent job. 

Speculators in war surplus goods and 
others who want to take advantage of 
taxpayers by getting materials at less 
than their fair values are not going to 
like this bill. Such persons had a field 
day in the sale of surplus goods follow- 
ing the last war. They bought at a few 
cents on the dollar and sold at top prices. 
This must not happen again, and I do 
not believe it will happen if this measure 
is enacted into law. 

There is need for speedy action on this 
bill. Surplus war goods already are ke- 
ing dumped in a shameless manner. 
The sales scandals which have come to 
light so far have not been pleasant read- 
ing, and my first-hand knowledge of the 
situation tells me that if Congress does 
not legislate soon, worse scandals are 
coming. The only other alternatives to 
legislation are a continuation of the di- 
vided, haphazard methods of selling by 
various Government departments which 
now are being followed, or selling under 
the highly unsatisfactory Executive or- 
der plan. This country wants no part 
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of either. The duty of Congress is clear. 
That is to pass this bill scon. I hope it 
is done by the united efforts of Members 
of all parties just as this bill has been 
jointly approved in the Small Business 
Cominittee. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VCORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes at the 
conclusion of other special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obpjection. 

There was no objection. 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a national broadcast 
made by myself on the reasons for a 
simplified monetary system. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
have spoken on the conference report on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation bill 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Gatling, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 2562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to The 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, N. C., 
a certain tract of land, situated in Wayne 
County, N. C.; and 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution extending 
until January 31, 1944, the provisions of the 
act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to biils of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 3598. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
anda for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, and for other purposes; and 

H.R.3611. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of court reporters in the district 
courts of the United States, to fix their duties, 
to provide for their compensation, and for 
other purposes. 





| made on an cfficial application blank.. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Wor.ey] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

ABSENTEE SOLDIERS’ VOTE 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently everyone agrees that the soldiers 
should vote. But for the past several 
weeks the air has been filled with charges 
and countercharges of insincerity, un- 
constitutionality, vote steals, threatened 
secession, and a thousand and one other 
things which have done no one any good 
whatever. The only groups hurt by these 
heated arguments have been the mem- 
bers of the armed forces and the great 
rank and file of this Nation’s people. 

Never have I heard as many mislead- 
ing statements and as much false prop- 
aganda directed at any legislation as has 
been done in the case of the Green-Lucas 
bill in the Senate and my bill in the 
House. 

I have never believed that the Green- 
Lucas bill or my proposal was perfect. 
Indeed, it is seldom Congress passes a 
bill which is perfect. I have continually 
asked for suggestions which would bet- 
ter my bill and have received sound and 
constructive points from both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, members of the 
armed forces, and private citizens. I 
gratefully acknowledge these suggestions 
and have attempted to incorporate them 
in a bill which I have introduced today. 

So that the people of the Nation might 
have a better idea as to the necessity for 
any new legislation at all, let me give 
a brief résumé of the present circum- 
stances. All but 2 of the 48 States pro- 
vide an absentee voting method. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the great majority of 
these voting procedures were modeled 
for peacetime and not for wartime. 

All the members of the armed forces 
are primarily civilians. They laid down 
the plow and pen. They left their desks, 
homes, farms, factories, and businesses 
to answer the call to arms. They are 
civilians primarily, and are accustomed 
to exercising the greatest democratic 
privilege of the greatest democratic 
country—the privilege to vote. 

Now, it is impossible for any State in 
the Unicn to keep track of its citizen 
soldiers because they have lost their 
identity as citizens of a given State and 
have become units in a fighting machine 
which functions as a nation. 

Let me say with pride that many of 
the States have made diligent efforts to 
provide a vote for their men. Even in 
those States which have tried hard to 
overcome the problems which war has 
brought about, their efforts have been 
unsuccessful. Itisnot their fault. They 
simply do not possess the necessary ma- 
chinery nor can they revise their laws 
to overcome the tremendous physical 
difficulties of absentee voting. Let me 
illustrate this. Many States require that 
an application for absentee ballot be 


The soldier writes to his secretary of 
state. The secretary of state returns the 
official application for a bellot. The sol- 
dier fills out the application which is re- 
turned to the secretary of state. The 
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secretary of state then sends him the 
ballot. The soldier marks the ballot ang 
returns it to the secretary of state. Here 
are five separate and distinct transac. 
tions and each step consumes many days, 

The average time in which an absentee 
vote can be cast is limited to 30 days, 
Obviously, even with air-mail facilities, 
these five steps cannot be completed 
within that time even by many of the 
men stationed within the continenta] 
limits of the United States. And to say 
that those 5,000,000 stationed abroad 
could secure a ballot in this fashion 
would be stating the impossible. Fur- 
ther, during the process of any one of 
these steps the man himself might be 
removed from his original point of appli- 
cation. 

Some States, however, do not require 
an Cfficial application blank and in such 

tates only three steps will be involved. 
The soldier requests an absentee ballot: 
in numerous States the secretary can- 
not, however, send out an absentee bal- 
lot until a certain number of days before 
the election. Then the soldier returns 
the ballot and hopes it reaches the proper 
election official in time to be counted. 
Even the three steps mentioned have 
proved largely ineffective because of the 
red tape involved. Further, it has been 
reliably estimated that even with air- 
mail facilities, from 2 to 4 months would 
be required for a soldier in Australia and 
other points in the southwest Pacific to 
vote under the average State absentee 
voting law. The same is true of those 
forces stationed in north Africa, Italy, 
Great Britain, and other points scattered 
over the globe. The best proof of the 
ineffectiveness of the present system is 
that in the general election held last year 
only 28,000 out of a possible 17,000,000 
votes were cast and counted. This 
means only 1 soldier out of every 250 
voted. 

At the time of the general election in 
1944, which will probably mark the most 
important Presidential election in our 
history, we will have about 11,000,000 
men and women in the armed forces of 
this Nation. This means about one- 
fourth of the total electorate of this Na- 
tion will not be in a position, under 
present laws, to be heard in the selec- 
tion of officials who will shape the pol- 
icies and destinies of the Nation for the 
next 4 years. Under the present inade- 
quate machinery their voices are effec- 
tively stifled. If they do not vote, then 
the election will be an empty one. It 
will not be a representative vote of tite 
people and by the people and for the 
people. 

Let us first see what Congress has 
done. Last year the Congress enacted 
Public Law 712. This law provides. that 
a member of the armed forces, if other- 
wise eligible according to the law of his 
State, may vote for Federal officials 


* without registering or paying a poll tax 


in that State. These are the two points 
which have given rise to constitutional! 
questions. I would be the last man in 
the House to question the sincerity of 
anyone who raised the constitutionality 
of these two points. Many eminent 
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lawyers, jurists, and statesmen find 
themselves in disagreement on these 
two questions, and I do not feel per- 
sonally competent to shed any additional 
licht at this time on either point. 

Apparently Congress resolved this con- 
stitutional doubt in favor of the man 
bearing the truly terrific hardships of 
war. Presumably every Member of Con- 
gress was faithful to his oath of office, 
because those who believed in its con- 
stitutionality supported Public Law 712. 
Those who doubted its constitutionality 
voted against it. This law which was 
adopted by top-heavy majorities in both 
the House and Senate has been the law 
of the land for well over a year, but no 
one has questioned its constitutionality 
in the courts. Since there have been 
28,000 instances which presumably could 
have been taken into the courts, I must 
conclude that the people of this Nation 
are willing to subscribe to the wisdom of 
this action. 

Throughout the months and months 
of study, hearings, and debate I have 
tried hard to arrive at a formula which 
would provide an effective means for 
11,000,000 members of our armed forces 
to exercise the right of suffrage. I have 
not had in mind a bill which would elect 
Democrats or Republicans or candidates 
of any particular party. I have not had 
in mind any desire or intention to per- 
mit the Federal Government to control 
or attempt to control State elections. 
Congress has certain powers—the States 
have certain powers. My purpose has 
been to find a way within legal and con- 
stitutional grounds to overcome the me- 
chanical difficulties which beset us and 
to eliminate the void which has effec- 
tively prevented soldier voting. 

There must be a way. There is a way. 
I believe that the proposal which I have 
introduced today will be acceptable to 
those who are sincere in their desire to 
help the soldiers vote. 

Let me give a brief résumé of the 
provisions of my bill. In the first place, 
it creates an agency known as the War 
Ballot Commission. The President ap- 
points, subject to Senate confirmation, 
the membership thereof from a list of six 
names submitted to him by the chairman 
of the Republican Party and by the 
chairman of the Democratic Party, 
respectively. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 
secure information from the several 
States as to the identitiy of its nominees 
for Federal office, to relay that informa- 
tion to the Army and Navy, and to print 
the Federal ballot. It keeps a record of 
the ballots printed and returned, the 
number forwarded to the various States 
and is required to report on these matters 
to Congress. And I might say the only 
purpose of the Commission is to relieve 
the War and Navy Departments of heavy 
administrative duties. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas may proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WORLEY. The Commission has 
ho powers to investigate alleged irregu- 
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larities. It has no power to act except 
in a purely administrative capacity. If 
it has other powers, then it is because 
I have been unable to find the necessary 
language to restrict it and I welcome any 
suggestions. 

As an additional safeguard I provide 
that a majority of all the Commission 
shall be necessary to a decision by the 
Commission on any matter. 

The bill provides that only members 
of the armed forces of the United States 
shall be eligible to vote thereunder. 
Much sound argument has been made 
for including members of the Red Cross, 
members of the merchant marine and 
others who are not literally or actually 
members of the armed forces but many 
of whom are exposed to the same deadly 
dangers of war as the soldiers them- 
selves. It might even be argued that 
those migratory laborers that moved 
from one State to the war plants of an- 
other should be included. Does Con- 
gress possess such power? Suffice it to 
say that at the present time my proposal 
includes only those who are members of 
the armed forces. 

An official Federal war ballot is pro- 
vided. This ballot contains spaces 
whereby the soldier can vote either for 
the name of his choice for President, 
Vice President, United States Senator, 
and United States Representatives in 
Congress, or he may vote for the party 
of that candidate. Democrat, Repub- 
lican, Progressive, Farmer-Labor, and 
other parties are mentioned on the bal- 
lot, : 

The voter is provided with this uni- 
form ballot. He takes the oath of an 
elector which shows that he is a citizen 
of the United States, that he is of certain 
age, his home State, county, city, town, or 
village, street number and/or rural route, 
and how long he had lived there before 
induction. He votes this ballot in a 
secret place, seals his envelope, which is 
placed within an outer envelope for 
transmission directly to the War Ballot 
Commission. Immediately upon receipt 
by the Commission the ballot is for- 
warded to the State of the voter’s res- 
idence. Once it reaches the voter’s State 
it is transmitted to the local election 
official of the precinct in which the voter 
resides. Please bear in mind that no 
official is permitted to open or in any way 
tamper with any ballot until it reaches 
the local precinct election official. It 
will not be necessary under this pro- 
cedure for the secrecy of the ballot to be 
violated by censorship. As all of us 
know, State ballots today are subject to 
censorship for obvious reasons. 

Priorities, including free air mail, on 
the transmission of Federal war ballots 
and other communications under title I 
are provided insofar as they will not con- 
flict with the effective prosecution of the 
war. 

Now we come to the point of who is to 
determine the validity of the ballots ac- 
tually cast. As pointed out, the present 
statute, Public Law 712, eliminates the 
necessity of registration or poll-tax pay- 
ment by members of the armed forces for 
the privilege of voting for Federal offi- 
cials. With these questions my bill does 
not deal. It provides, however, by the 
clearest and most specific language in 
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my power that with the exception of 
these two points the duly constituted 
election officials of the States themselves 
shall have the power to determine the 
validity of all ballots cast. It is fu t).er 
provided that such ballots shall be can- 
vassed, counted, and certified by its 
proper canvassing boards in accordance 
with the laws of such State in the same 
manner as ballots cast within its borders 
are canvassed, counted, and certified. 
An additional safeguard is the following 
language: 

The War Ballot Commission shall have no 
powers or functions with respect to the de- 
termination of the validity of ballots cast 
under the provisions of this title. 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas may proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WORLEY. All of this means, of 
course, that, with the exceptions pointed 
out, if a State wishes to recognize the 
ballot prescribed herein, it may do so. 
If it does not wish to recognize the bal- 
lots cast by its soldier citizens it will not 
do so. It would seem therefore that any- 
one who argues the question of States’ 
rights has an empty and meaningless 
argument. 

All voting safeguards are provided for. 
My bill says that the provisions of State 
and Federal laws prohibiting offenses 
against the elective franchises shail 
apply. 

These are the major points of title I of 
my proposal. Title II facilitates voting 
under State law for State as well as Fed- 
eral officials. If the soldier is willing to 
take a chance in attempting to comply 
with the complex provisions of his State 
law then he may follow that procedure. 
In an effort to assist those who desire a 
State ballot we have provided for air mail 
free of postage. Personally, I hope that 
as many of the soldiers as possible will 
take advantage of the State procedures. 

Now so far as the question of propa- 
ganda, political speeches, dissemination 
of biased or prejudiced information, let 
me say I have also provided for that. 
I have adopted virtually intact the 
amendment offered by Senator Tart in 
the Senate. The effect of this amend- 
ment is to provide equal time and facil- 
ities for any candidate for Federal office. 
It is a rather involved and complex 
problem but I believe we have found an 
effective solution. This will give all sides 
an equal opportunity to reach the sol- 
diers both here and abroad. 

As I stated in the beginning, my pur- 
pose is not to elect Democrats or Repub- 
licans, My purpose is simply to go as far 
as we can go in trying to restore to the 
soldier one of the most precious rights he 
had in peacetime. When we put him in 
uniform we took away many rights and 
privileges of both the Federal and State 
constitutions. When we make it possible 
for him to vote we still have not restored 
many of the privileges taken from him, 
but we have at ieast done our best to say 
to him, “While you fight for this democ- 
racy you will also have an opportunity to 
vote for this democracy.” 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
brief observation? 

Mr. WORLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to commend the gen- 
tleman from Texas, who has the distinc- 
tion of serving several months as a naval 
officer in the present war, not only for 
his introduction of this measure which 
if enacted into law will make certain 
that all qualified men and women in the 
armed forces of the United States will 
have an opportunity to vote, but also for 
this informative adddess he has delivered 
here today. May I add that I would go 
still further. I am strongly of the opin- 
ion that every man and woman in the 
uniform of the United States should be, 
irrespective of age, given’ the oppor- 
tunity to vote. Surely anyone who is 
willing to lay down his life if need be for 
freedom’s cause should be given the right 
to vote. I hold that anyone who is old 
enough to fight for his country is suf- 
ficiently matured to cast a vote for any 
candidate from President to constable. 

Mr. WORLEY. I appreciate very much 
the comments the gentleman has made. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WORLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROLPH. I also want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his very able 
address. 

Mr. WORLEY. 
man. 

Mr. ROLPH. I should like to have 
him explain to the House how his plan 
would operate as far as primary elections 
are concerned. 

Mr. WORLEY. No one is more inter- 


I thank the gentle- 


ested in primary elections than the peo- 
ple of Texas and the Southern States, 
They are very important elections, but 
we have been advised by officials of the 
Army and Navy that it would be physi- 
cally impossible to transport ballots all 
over the world for the boys to vote in the 


primaries in all the States. It is not a 
matter of desire, it is a question of how 
far we can go to provide some form of 
ballot. 

Under title II they can vote the State 
ballot for candidates in the primaries; 
however title I applies only to the gen- 
eral election of Federal officials. 

Mr. ROLPH. Under title II they may 
vote in the primaries? 

Mr. WORLEY. Under title II, yes; 
and we provide free air-mail service for 
those who would like to vote in the pri- 
maries in their States. 

Mr. ROLPH. I wish to emphasize 
that so far as California is concerned— 
and-I presume it is likewise in the other 
States—the primaries are very impor- 
tant. 

Mr. WORLEY. They are in Texas. 

Mr. ROLPH. I hope provision will be 
made if possible for the men in the sery- 
ice to vote in the primaries. 

Mr. WORLEY. Provision is made in 
title II. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the gentleman from Texas be al- 
lowed to proceéd for 10 additional min- 
utes, 
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This is an important subject; a | 
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number of Members want to ask ques- 
tions and this is probably the closing 
day of the session. I think he should 
have 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understand that 
the resolution for adjournment is coming 
back in 20 minutes. This would not leave 
any time for the opposition to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Washington asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Texas 
may proceed for 10 additional minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to proceed with my special order. I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion is heard. 

Under the previous order of the House 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two particulars, 
in one to include excerpts from an ad- 
dress by Mr. Blandford, and in the other 
to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of Chairman SHEPPARD, who is ill, 
and on behalf of the Naval Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I wish to make a statement to the House 
respecting currently available naval ap- 
propriations. I shall endeavor to be 
brief. . 

The naval budget for the current fiscal 
year was not presented by the President 
until April 3, 1943. It was presented late 
because in war it is not possible to pro- 
ject a long-range fiscal program, and 
the estimates were held back in order 
that they would represent the last-min- 
ute judgment of those conducting our 
Naval Establishment. 

The course of war continually brings 
about new situations, changed condi- 
tions, and these affect in varying ways 
and degrees the funds the Congress pro- 
vides. They might result in larger de- 
mands in some directions and lesser de- 
mands in others. The net might be 
either “red” or “black.” In the case of 
the Army, as has been reported, it ap- 
pears that there will be a very substan- 
tial amount in the “black.” 

Premised upon such considerations, 
following the close of the first quarter of 
the current fiscal year, namely, Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, I communicated to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy that my Naval Sub- 
committee desired a restudy made of 
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currently available funds as a prelude. 


to a hearing to determine the Navy’s 
latest financial status. 

That restudy has been made and the 
committee followed it with an examina- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, Vice 
Admiral Horne, who is Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Budget Office of 
the Navy Department, Admiral Allen, 


and the heads of the several bureaus and | 
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offices of the Navy Department, includ. 
ing the Marine Corps and the Coast 
Guard, the examination extending over 
several days. 

Its investigation has netted some sub- 
stantial savings. On the other hand, 
it has disclosed that in all probability 
it will be necessary before the close of 
the fiscal year to provide some additional 
funds. The net result at this time indj- 
cates a deficiency in the neighborhood 
of $700,000,000. 

The Navy commenced the current 
fiscal year with a total obligational avail- 
ability of $31,109,623,798. Two billion 
dollars of that sum consisted of contrac- 
tual authority—aviation—and $1,472. 
397,600 was made up of unobligateg 
prior-year appropriations—mainly for 
new ship construction. 

Of the total of $31,000,000,000 plus, 
estimated savings, according to the com- 
mittee’s investigation, aggregate $1,229. 
308,699, and presently estimated defj- 
ciencies aggregate $1,930,492,112, or a net 
deficiency, as I previously have indicated, 
of about $700,000,000. 

By far the larger portion of the savings 
has been previously reported. They oc- 
cur under the head of “Ordnance and 
ordnance stores,” and aggregate $1,171,- 
378,404. The amount flows from many 
projects under such appropriation and 
is traceable primarily to reduced costs 
due to quantity production, and to con- 
sumption running less than the actual 
requirements of current operations. 

It will be recalled that $750,000,000 of 
this ordnance saving is used in the pend- 
ing deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
3598) to increase the capital of the 
“Naval stock fund,” instead of providing 
an additional appropriation for such 
purpose. That, of course, is an actual 
direct saving of three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars. 

The remainder of the ordnance sav- 
ing—$421,378,404, has been placed in 
reserve by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
let me say that it is just about as difficult 
to get funds so reserved released as it is 
to get an appropriation through the 
Congress. 

Apart from ordnance, all but a rela- 
tively negligible amount of currently 
available funds, which it now appears 
will not be needed for the purposes for 
which provided, is Coast Guard money. 
Admiral Waesche reported to us that 
present indications are that his activity 
will be able to get along with $29,267,- 
802—net—less than he first anticipated. 
There are two principal reasons: First, 
the Coast Guard has been able to enroll 
temporary reserves without compensa- 
tion; and second, it has been able to aug- 
ment its submarine-patrol service by 
utilizing privately owned craft without 
purchase. 

On the other side of the ledger, Mr. 
Speaker, we found that before the fiscal 
year closer we probably shall be con- 
fronted with supplemental requests to- 
taling somewhere around $1,930,000,000. 
Primarily, that is because the operating 
force plan of ships and personnel upon 
which the appropriations previously 
made were based has been quite consid- 
erably expanded. The building program 
has been accelerated to fit into revised 
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operating plans, and that means a larger 
utlay upon vessel construction, for more 
ships completed, for more men, and for 
more operating expenses. It is expected 
1t there will be an increase of 608 op- 
iting units, and an increase of 173,500 
listed personnel, Navy, and 80,860 en- 
isted personnel, Marine Corps. There 
il be some relatively small additional 
emounts necessary, besides, all because 
of the fact that the Navy has not yet 
levelled off, and I wish to stress that fact, 
Mr. Speaker, 

The Navy’s job in the Atlantic and in 
the European and Mediterranean areas 
continues to be a large one, and the fu- 
ture, particularly the immediate future, 
will make heavier demands upon it in 
such areas than at any previous time 
since the beginning of the war. 

In the Pacific, I need not tell you that 
the war has.only begun. No navy in 
all history has even been confronted 
with a larger task. The offensive has 
begun and will be prosecuted vigorously, 
and I am sure not a Member of the 
Congress will hesitate a moment to give 
the Navy full support in every way 
sought by our naval leadership. 

The net result of our inquiry, Mr, 
Speaker, is a saving of roundly $1,230,- 
000,000, That money will not be needed 
for the purposes for which appropriated. 
Seven hundred and fifty million dollars 
of that amount already has been reap- 
propriated by the Congress to another 
use, and the remainder, so far as we now 
can tell, will revert to the Treasury. 

I am glad to report to the House that 
the Department, in our judgment, is 
endeavoring to function as economically 
as war conditions permit, and is coop- 
erating with the committee in holding 
costs to minimum levels. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, Houirretp and Mr. PLuM.ey asked 
and were given permission to revise and 
extend their own remarks in the REc- 
ORD.) 

(Mr, Murpock asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s desk and any other 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to speak for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
trom Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
trom California [Mr. Kine]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horr- 
MAN; is recognized for 15 minutes, 
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SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
just told that the other body has passed 
a resolution to adjourn from next Tues- 
day until the 10th of January. I sup- 
pose that is good news to some, but in 
my judgment we should stay in session 
until we have passed the legislation giv- 
ing mustering-out pay, the legislation 
necessary to enable the servicemen to 
vote, and any legislation that may be 
required to prevent or end any strikes 
which may occur. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, there 
was a great Democratic Party with prin- 
ciples. Then the New Deal came along 
and something happened to that party. 
New dealers took over. Since they have 
taken over it has become—may I say— 
the custom to shove the Constitution a 
little further back in order to pass legis- 
lation which the New Deal seemed to 
want. Over in the other body a few 
days ago—I did not hear this, I read it 
in the Recorp—one of the Members, and 
he was a Republican, said in effect that 
the Constitution did not amount to so 
much in time of war, we might just dis- 
regard it. He was speaking on this bill 
to permit soldiers to vote. My own 
judgment is—I do not know much about 
it, it is just a guess—that these men who 
are doing the fighting, and the women, 
too, are more interested in their job of 
getting the war over than they are in 
voting. At least that has been the in- 
dication when in other wars they have 
had the chance to vote, except possibly 
the Civil War in the last election which 
occurred while that war was on. 

None of us wants to deprive anyone 
who is in the armed services of the right 
to vote. As I get the proposition it is 
just a difference of opinion as to how 
that should be accomplished. That is 
all there is to it. There is one school 
of thought advanced by those who want 
to take a short cut, right straight across 
the Constitution, or, rather, disregard it 
entirely. While it is true, as the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Marcantonio] 
said on the floor of the House last night, 
the Congress has the power and the au- 
thority to determine when, where, and 
the time of election. The determina- 
tion of the qualifications of the electors 
is left entirely to the States. That is 
the constitutional provision. If we 
want to adopt the proposition and ad- 
here to it, that we are going to shove the 
Constitution aside, throw it into the ash- 
can, while the war is on, then all right, 
if that is the will of the Congress. But 
that I do not believe we have any right 
to do. But if we do that we ought to 
go into the thing with our eyes open. 

I recall sometime ago on the floor here 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Rocers], asked me to yield and I did. I 
put to him the question, after some dis- 
cussion, whether or not he thought we 
could carry on a war under the terms of 
the Constitution, and he said, “No; we 
could not.” That was the substance of 
his answer. I do not subscribe to that 
doctrine at all. It is my firm conviction 
that the people of America adhering to 
the principles of the Constitution will 
voluntarily do.more than any Federal 
Government or State government can 
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force them to do. It may be unfortunate, 
but there is in every one of us.a disposi- 
tion not to be pushed around, so we who 
believe that the scldiers should be given 
the opportunity to vote want the soldiers 
to vote and we want them to vote their 
convictions. We do not want them to 
have their judgment, their opinion, in- 
fluenced by any Federal commission. 

It is a matter of record from committee 
reports submitted at the other end of 
the Capitol that money which we appro- 
priated back in 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 
along in there, money which was appro- 
priated by this Congress for the relief of 
the unfortunate, was used to influence 
elections. That report was not made by 
Republicans. That report was made by 
members of the majority party, so we 
can accept it at its face value. It was 
charged on the floor of the other body 
that under the terms of the Lucas-Green 
bill the election could be stolen. If there 
is in power, as there is, a party that has 
used money appropriated for, let us say, 
charitable purposes, appropriated to aid 
the unfortunate, the hungry, the ill- 
clad, and ill-housed, with that kind of a 
party in power, that desires to give the 
soldiers, the service men and women, an 
opportunity to vote, I say who wants to 
entrust the election machinery to an 
organization of that kind? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For a question. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The majority of 
the States of the Union are governed by 
Republican Governors. Under the bill 
just introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas, the counting of ballots will be in 
the hands of those Republican adminis- 
trations in those States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Those that get back 
will be counted, but they will be marked 
under the supervision of a Federal 
agency. They will be cast and counted 
under State laws, not under any Gov- 
ernor. You have your elections up in 
Pennsylvania, and your politicians up 
there have charged each other with 
fraud and corruption. We do not have 
any of that in Michigan. 

The supporters of the Green-Lucas 
bill do not want to leave this to the States 
where the Constitution places it. Oh, no. 
They want to put it in the hands of some 
of these bureaucrats, let them take the 
ballots over, let them submit the ballots 
under conditions which they create, let 
them be marked under situations which 
they make, or as the issues are painted 
by Federal officials, then have the ballots 
brought back by this Federal commis- 
sion—bring them back 3,000 miles. 
What is going to happen to them on the 
way back? Who knows? The ballots 
all the time in charge of a Federal com- 
mission appointed by and acting under 
the Commander in Chief who is himself 
a candidate—none of that for me. 
Listen to some of the Kentucky election 
frauds. Get the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, or from Tennessee rather, to tell 
you some day about how the Democratic 
Party carries on an election down there 
and what they do with the ballots before 
and after the election boards get them. 
A party that will take money, mind you, 
appropriated to buy food and clothing, 
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a party that will do that, take it away 
from the unfortunate, I would not trust 
across a duck pond, to say nothing of 
letting them have this election 3,000 or 
6,000 miles away. No. We want the 
service people, the men and. women, the 
WAVES, the WAC’s, the Marines, and 
all the rest of them to have a vote, but 
we do not propose to have somebody 
else vote them. 

Mr. BURDICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. The gentleman said 
he thought we should carry on a war 
and at the same time operate under 
the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BURDICK. Does the gentleman 
maintain that in World War No. 1 we 
followed the Constitution? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know what 
we did in World War No. 1, but I never 
knew the Congress disregarded the Con- 
stitution during that war. 

Mr. BURDICK. What about free 
speech in any war; is that not curtailed? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is always curtailed 
to a certain extent; that is, as to mili- 
tary information but not otherwise. 

Mr. BURDICK. When we have war 
there are many provisions of the Federal 
Constitution that must necessarily be 
curtailed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not agree with 
the gentleman. I just disagree with that 
statement. The observance of consti- 
tutional provisions in no way interferes 
with the war effort. 

It is a strange situation that free peo- 
ple cannot carry on the war under the 
fundamental law they have adopted 
and to which they adhere. Now, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MArcan- 
Tronio]—last night, I think it was, I 
noticed it in the Recorp—said I was a 
“Rankin Republican.” I do not know 
whether he meant the rest of the Re- 
publicans were rank Republicans and I 
was just a Rankin Republican or just 
what he did mean. I will say this, at 
least, if I am a Rankin Republican, at 
least there are two of us which is one 
more than the party, which the gentle- 
man represents, has in Washington. I 
will say another thing, we have been talk- 
ing a long time, some of us have, some 
people in this country, about a coalition, 
IJow the parties are beginning to line up, 
It is no longer, as has been said here so 
often, Repwhlican against Democrats or 
Democrats against Republicans. 

There has been a sort of New Deal, a 
New Deal Party which has taken over 
the Democratic Party, and perhaps there 
has been some disagreement on our 
side along certain lines. And so the 
situation has come to where today there 
are those who believe in adhering to the 
Constitution and then there are those 
who think that you can just scrap it 
or perhaps cut the corners here and 
there. Now if the time comes when I 
must make:my choice, and I think it has, 
as between Democrats from the South, 
West, or the North, who believe in the 
old Constitution and in the customs and 
practices of America as we have known 
them for the last one-hundred-and 
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sixty-odd years, if that day comes when 
I must make a choice to go along with 
those men or to join with that group of 
new dealers or bureaucrats and wild, 
woolly, and fuzzy-headed individuals or 
whatever you want to call them, profes- 
sors, then I will not hesitate 1 minute, 
not 1 minute, I will go with the Demo- 
crats who believe in the Constitution, 
if I am forced to make a choice. And 
if I am forced to choose, as the gentle- 
man seems to think I am, between 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Marcantonio], much as I hate 
to make the choice, great as my grief 
may be, weeping as I make that choice, 
I will go with the man from Tupelo, the 
gentleman from Mississippi |Mr, RAN- 
KIN]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman yield?. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I want to say 
that the gentleman is welcome to the 
company he has chosen, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And I will say to that 
gentleman that under the Constitution 
it is my privilege to make my choice. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Certainly, and 
you are welcome to your chosen leader. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am, and I am glad 
I do not need to hold my nose after mak- 
ing it. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Does not the gen- 
tleman take into consideration it is also 
the privilege of these fighting men and 
women to vote? Does not the gentle- 
man think our Constitution intended 
that people who fight and are willing to 
die for their country likewise should 
have the privilege to vote, and not any 
so-called phony privilege, not a sham 
privilege to vote, but a genuine privilege? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What are you do- 
ing; making a speech? Why do you not 
get a special order? 

Mr. McMURRAY. I am asking the 
gentleman a question and I will ask him 
to answer yes or no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes or no? 

Well, when did you stop sucking eggs? 
Tell me that, yes or no. I have made it 
plain that I want the men and women in 
the service to have the privilege of vot- 
ing; that I do not want someone to vote 
them. I do not want to argue with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
Murray! because I recall when he stood 
down here in the Well of the House, on 
some tax bill I think he was talking, and 
how he told us how many years he had 
been a professor teaching taxation or 
economics or something over there in 
Wisconsin. I recall very distinctly at 
that time he told us of his qualifica- 
tions to pass on every conceivable sub- 


ject that might come before the House.’ 


Certainly after that testimonial which 
he gave to his own knowledge I am not 
so presumptuous as to enter into any 
debate with him on any question that he 
puts. I would not think of it. The gen- 
tleman is possessed of such great knowl- 
edge and ability and is so aware of it that 
I would not think of venturing an opin- 
ion when he has spoken, 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle. 
man yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. I think I can ask 
the gentleman a question that he can 
answer “yes” or “no.” 

Will the gentleman inform the House 
whether he favors the Rankin bill? That 
is easy to answer “yes” or “no,” I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, it is? If I must 
answer “yes” or “no,” I will say, “Yes,” | 
say yes. Is that plain enough? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am delighted to 
know the gentleman is in favor of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You might have 
known the answer without having to ask 
me. I have never been for any fraudu- 
lent scheme that would deprive anybody 
of the right to vote. Nor have I know- 
ingly supported a measure which opened 
the door to fraud. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am glad to 
know that the gentleman from Michigan 
is following the.gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not following 
anyone. There are no rings in the noses 
of Republicans. I heard some of the 
debate in the Senate. I heard the Mem- 
bers of that body who adhere to the 
Democratic Party, some of them, tell 
what that bill was and the sort of steal 
it would permit and how it would enable 
a small group to control the elections, 
I cannot be for that. Up in our country 
we let them vote and we count the votes 
as they are cast. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with interest to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Wor.tEy], chair- 
man of the committee concerning a sol- 
diers’ voting bill that he proposes to in- 
troduce, and that we other members of 
the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. have never seen, 

What he should do would be to cail 
the committee together and let us report 
out the bill that passed the Senate, with 
some minor amendments, and pass it 
through the House now, in order that 
every man in the armed forces may be 
able to vote in the coming election and 
have those votes counted. 

Remember that this bill that passed 
the Senate meets the test of constitu- 
tionality. When you go to overriding 
the Constitution of the United States 
under the pretense that this is a war 
measure, when it is more or less a po- 
litical measure, if not a political measure 
pure and simple, you are dangerously 
tampering with the Constitution, the 
greatest safeguard the American people 
ever had. 

It took 2,000 years for mankind to 
build up to the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. This Senate bill with our 
amendments would enable every service- 
man to vote by absentee ballot, not only 


and the Senate, and President and Vice 
President, but it will go beyond that and 
enable him to vote for State, county, and 
other local officials, They are more in- 
terested in that than they are in voting 
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for the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. EBERHARTER] or the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Wor.tey] or the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. It was 
stated a while ago by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Wor.LEY] that it would take 
five transactions, if this bill passed, to 
get these ballots to the men and back. 
Nothing of the kind. Every Governor of 
every State in this Union is ready to co- 
operate, and some of them have already 
announced the calling of extra sessions 
of their legislatures for that purpose. 

So if their laws do not meet the re- 
quirements, they can change them so 
they will meet them. What does our 
bill do? In the first place we ask the 
States to take the necessary steps to en- 
able their men in the service to vote by 
absentee ballots. The next thing—and 
this is not any gesture, either—the next 
thing we do is to provide that the Army 
and Navy shall do everything possible 
to expedite getting these ballots to them 
and back. 

But the gentleman from Texas a while 
ago, echoing the statement of Colonel 
Cutler, Boston lawyer, who seems to have 
assumed the attitude of a propagandist 
more than an adviser before the com- 
mittee, said it would take from 2 to 4 
months to get these ballots there and 
back. ‘Why, Wendell Willkie went 
around the world in 49 days, and kissed 
the barmaids and fan dancers as he 
went. 

Mr. WORLEY. And Mr. Willkie was 
looking for votes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yc3, sir; and is yet. If 
the Army and Navy does what we com- 
mand them to do in this bill they will 
expedite getting these ballots to the serv- 
icemen. They will go directly from your 
home State through the mails to those 
boys in various parts of the world, and 
they will not need a Federal commission 
to meddle with them in the meantime. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WORLEY. I do not like to take 
any of the gentleman’s time, except to 
ask if I may ask him to yield for several 
questions as he goes along. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield if I can get 
some extra time. 

Another thing it does, it gives them 
free air-mail service, not only for the 
ballots, but for communications in con- 
nection therewith. It does not change 
the qualifications of the electors in your 
States. The bill that has been pending 
before our committee does. In doing 
So, it violates section 2 of article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
provides that electors for Representa- 
tives in Congress shall have the same 
qualification as electors for the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 
You would wipe out that provision which 
had been in the Constitution 126 years 
when it was reenacted in the seventeenth 
amendment. Yet you would wipe that 
out. You would wipe them both out, if 
you pleasc. You would wipe out that 
provision that leaves to the States the 
manner of electing their electors for the 
President of the United States. When 
you do that, this election will be null 
and void and you will have a contest in 
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the courts of practically every State of 
the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am afraid 
I cannot present what I wish to present 
in a question, but you have raised one 
vital issue as to the qualifications of 
electors. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. REED of New York. I wish you 
would enlarge as to just why that was 
left to the States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, simply because 
if they had left the selection of electors 
to the Federal Government, the States 
might have disappeared, as some of the 
modern radicals would like to have them 
do now. 

Mr. REED of New York. Would the 
gentleman mind my telling just why? 

James Wilson, who sat on the Con- 
stitutional Convention, stated the reason. 
They wanted to assure the States that 
the Federal Government would not be- 
come so centralized in its power that it 
would impinge on the rights of the States 
and so, to bring about confidence in the 
States, they said, we are willing to take 
the same qualifications that you fix for 
the most numerous branch of your State 
legislatures. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

In other words, they said they wanted 
the States to do the electing and not 
concentrate all this power in the hands 
of the Federal Government. Let me tell 
you two things that have killed republics 
in the past. The first is centralization 
of power, and the other is the concentra- 
tion of wealth. This is one of the most 
dangerous steps toward centralization of 
power in the Federal Government that 
I have ever seen proposed. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBErR- 
HARTER], and others, have talked about 
the men who take my position not want- 
ing the soldiers to vote. 

When did they become the only friends 
of the soldiers? Do you know that two 
of the United States Senators—Senator 
Georce, of Georgia, and Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, of Arkansas—who supported 
this bill wholeheartedly when it passed 
the Senate have already lost sons in this 
conflict? One of the other Senators who 
supported this bill has three sons in the 
war. Everyone in this House and every- 
one in the Senate has some loved one in 
this conflict. Do not forget that the peo- 
ple at home, the people back in your 
State, think more of their loved ones than 
anybody else on earth does, and they will 
see that these ballots are sent to them. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I contend, if 


the gentleman from Mississippi will per- 
mit, the machinery set up by your recom- 
mendation in the States is so cumber- 
some it will result in preventing many 
of the service people from voting. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes, I know some 
people think that State government is 
cumbersome. You have an element in 
this country that wants to get rid of 
State government. Iam not so sure but 
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what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is gradually gravitating in that direc- 
tion, or, I might say, rapidly gravitating 
in that direction. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Less than 1 per- 
cent of the men in the armed services 
voted. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not yield any 
further, Mr. Speaker. 

I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARCANTONIO] jumped on the 
white people of the South, and he went 
on to say how so fev men voted by ab- 
sentee ballots in that State last year. 
The facts are that we had nothing but 
a congressional election last year, and 
there was not a single candidate for Con- 
gress who had opposition. The only 
candidate we had for the Senate had no 
opposition. Therefore, they did not at- 
tempt to vote in the general election. 
In addition, every intelligent lawyer 
knew that that bill which we passed last 
year was unconstitutional, and they did 
not want to become involved in some- 
thing that would vitiate the election. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

-.Mr. MARCANTONIO. Isimply want- 
ed to correct the gentleman. I did not 
jump on the people of the South. I was 
simply attempting to jump on the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
New York can read his own words. God 
forbid that the people of the South 
should ever need the leadership of the 
gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. On the question of 
voting for electors, the gentleman made 
the statement that under the Lucas bill, 
by not permitting the soldiers to vote for 
electors, it nullified the Constitution. I 
want to call to the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in my State of Michigan, 
we have already amended our election 
laws so that only candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President appear, and “he 
names of electors do not appear on the 
ballots. So we are not voting for elec- 
tors. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
decline to yield further. The gentleman 
can deliver that lecture in Detroit. They 
may need it in Detroit and he may need 
to lecture there next year. Other States 
have made no such changes and Con- 
gress has no power to compel them to 
do so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, do 
I understand there is some legislation on 
the Speaker’s desk? 

The SPEAKER. Not yet. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not like to object to the gentleman’s pro- 
ceeding further, but I hope he will finish 
within the 5 minutes, because there are 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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liany people who want to vote on this 
legislation. 

Mr, RANKIN. 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. What we are trying to 
do is to make it possible for these men 
in our armed forces to vote in the local 
elections, as well as the national elections. 
What we are trying to do is to maintain 
the election machinery in the hands of 
the States. What we are trying to do is 
to maintain our American system, and 
that is what these boys want. What we 
are trying to do is to enable them to 
vote, in a legal, constitutional election, 
not only for Federal officers, but also for 
county, State, and local officers as well. 
Under our bill the names of all candi- 
dates would be printed on the ballot that 
goes to the soldier, and more soldiers 
would vote under it than would under 
the other bill, for the reason that they 
are more interested in local affairs than 
they are national affairs, especially when 
their relatives and friends, or they them- 
selves, are running for local offices. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Iir. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does not the gentleman 
believe that the right of a citizen to vote 
in the primary election is as important 
as the right to vote in any general elec- 
tion? 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam not so sure about 
that, because in the general election he 
can vote against the primary nominees 
if he wants to. 

Mr. KEEFE, Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is there anything in 
either the bill as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Wor.LEy] or the 
bill that is proposed by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, that will assure to any 
citizen, who is in the armed services, the 
absolute right to vote in a primary elec- 
tion, except as that right is prescribed 
under the absentee voting laws of the 
various States today? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. KEEFE. So that under either one 
of these bills, the right to vote in a pri- 
mary election is not assured, unless they 
can do it pursuant to the provisions of 
the absentee voting laws? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is true. 

Now, in conclusion let me say this: The 
people of the States are most interested 
in their servicemen from their particu- 
lar community than anybody else in the 
world. They are ready and willing to 
make every possible provision and to see 
that these ballots are sent out. 

Do you think I would be opposed to 
this measure, that I would be making 
this fight, if I did not think there was a 
great constitutional question involved, 
that probably involved the fate of our 
constitutional form of government? 

Talk about your friendship for the 
veterans. Go back and search the record 
for 20 years. I have gone through every 
fight for the veterans of the last war 
every year here for the last 20 years, I 


I will finish in 5 min- 
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have helped override the veto of every 
President since I have been in Congress, 
in order to take care of our disabled vet- 
erans, their widows and orphans. Last 
year it was my amendment that raised 
the base pay of the soldiers to $50 a 
month, and some of the very men who 
rushed into print to criticize me for my 
stand on this proposition vcted against 
that amendment. 

I am in favor of their voting; but I 
want to tell you now that if every man in 
the armed forces knew what was in these 
two bills, if they could have their choice, 
they would say, “Maintain our dual 
system of government. Maintain our 
States’ rights. Maintain the election 
machinery in the hands of the States, 
and give us the right to vote for local 
Offices, as well as for State and county 
offices, and print the names on the bal- 
lots so we will know whom we are veting 
for. See that we get to vote in a legal 
election.” 

I do not know what changes have been 
made in this last bill, but under the other 
one there was a provision for a fine of 
$5,000 and 5 years’ imprisonment or 
both, after prosecution in a Federal 
court, for any election holder anywhere 
in the country who was charged with 
violation of the Lucas-Worley bill. With 
that hanging over them, how would you 
get any men and women to help hold 
elections? 

No, we are not going to usurp the 
States’ election machinery in any such 
way. But I will go the limit to make 
provision for these men to vote a free 
ballot in a legal election and to get those 
ballots to them and back just as quick 
as possible. But we are not willing to 
violate the Constitution or usurp the 
election machinery of the States, or deny 
them the right to vote for candidates 
for local offices. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 


tleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 
STILL FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 


SENATE 


A still further message from the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Frazier, its legislative clerk, 
announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) entitled 
“Joint resolution continuing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency 
of the United States.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion and a joint resolution of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for final adjournment of the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-eighth Congress; and 

S. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution fixing the 


date of meeting of the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr.: Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the Mouse was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 174] 
Allen, Il. Gale Mruk 
Anderson, Calif. Gallagher Murphy 
Arnold Gamble Myeis 
Baldwin,Md. Gathings Newsome 
Baldwin,N.Y. Gavagan Norton 
Barden Gavin O’Brien, Il. 
Barry Gerlach O'Brien, N. Y. 
Beall Gordon O'Leary 
Bender Gore O'Toole 
Bland Grant, Ala. Pfeifer 
Boren Grant, Ind. Philbin 
Boykin Gregory Phillips 
Bradley, Mich. Gross Pracht 
Bradley, Pa, Gwynne Randolph 
Brooks Hall, Reece, Tenn, 
Brumbaugh Leonard W. Reed, Ill. 
Buckley Harris, Va. Rees, Kans. 
Bulwinkle Hartley Rizley 
Burchill, N.Y. Hébert Rodgers, Pa, 
Burgin Heffernan Russell 
Busbey Hess Sabath 
Byrne Hill Sasscer 
Camp Holmes, Mass. Satterfield 
Canfield Jackson Scanlon 
Cannon, Fla. Jeffrey Schiffler 
Capozzoli Jennings Schuetz 
Carrier Johnson, Schwabe 
Celler J. Leroy Scott 
Chapman Johnson, Shafer 
Chiperfield Lyndon B. Sheridan 
Cox - Johnson, Ward Sikes 
Cullen Jones Simpson, Pa, 
Curley Kee Slaughter 
D’Alesandro Kelley Smith, Va. 
Davis Kennedy Smith, W. Va. 
Dawson Keogh Snrder 
Delaney Kilburn Somers, N. Y. 
Dickstein Kleberg Starnes, Ala. 
Dies Klein Stevenson 
Dilweg Knutson Sumner, Il. 
Dingell Landis Symners, Tex, 
Disney Lane Talbot 
Domengeaux Larcade Tarver 
Douglas LeCompte Taylor 
Drewry Lemke Thomas, N. J. 
Durham Luce Thomas, Tex. 
Eaton Lynch Tibbott 
Ellis McCord Towe 
Elmer McGehee Treadway 
Engle, Calif. McKenzie Vinson, Ga, 
Fay Magnuson Vursell 
Feighan Maloney Wadsworth 
Fellows Manasco Ward 
Fenton Mansfield, Tex. -Wasielewski 
Fisher Martin, Iowa Weiss 
Fitzpatrick Mason Wene 
Flannagan May West 
Fogarty Merritt Whe'chel, Ga. 
Ford Miller, Pa. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fulbright Mills Wolverton, N. J, 
Fuller Morrison, La. Wright 
Fulmer Morrison, N. C. 
Furlong Mott 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 242 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

On motion of Mr. McCormack, further 
proceedings under the call were dis- 
pensed with. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following privileged resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 29), which was read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the, two 
Houses of Congress shall adjourn on Tuesday, 
December 21, 1943, and that when they ad- 
journ on said day, they stand adjourned sine 
die, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
the adoption of the concurrent resolu- 
tion I move the previous question. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog< 
nized the majority leader, 
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Mr. CROSSER. I am opposed to this 
resolution and I make the point of or- 
der a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and 
forty-two Members have just answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
previous question I ask for a division. 

The House divided, and there were— 
ayes 200, noes 17. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SECOND SESSION, SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
105. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 105), as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the second session of 


the Seventy-eighth Congress shall begin at 
noon on Monday, January 10, 1944. 


T: e Senate joint resolution was agreed 
to and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SOLDIERS’ SEPARATION BILL 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire with 
reference to the so-called soldiers’ sepa- 
ration bill. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] under- 
stands that I was anxious to have that 
taken up before Christmas, and I realize 
he was, too. May I ask him if there is 
any possibility of it coming up on Mon- 
day or Tuesday next? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
there is nc chance. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. In 
that event, Liay we have some definite 
acsurance that that bill will be brought 
to the floor of the House by January 15? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, any 
definite assurance is dependent upon the 
committee reporting the bill, but I can 
assure the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and I think I speak the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of all the membership of 
the House, that the bill ought to be out 
by January 15 and acted upon. I am 
authorized to make this statement for 
the Speaker, which is a joint statement 
of the Speaker and myself, that we will 
do everything within our power to try 
and have the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs report the bill on ‘dr before Jan- 
uary 15. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. I know every 
Member of this House is anxious to see 
that full justice is given to the soldiers, 
and I appreciate the gentleman’s answer. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 


I am sorry to say 
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fornia [Mr. Vooruis] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


PREVENTING MONOPOLISTIC ABUSE OF 
PATENTS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, monopoly now constitutes and 
will constitute after the war the No. 1 
problem of American democracy. Fora 
long time several Members of Congress, 
including myself, have been making 
speeches and have introduced a number 
of bills in an : ttempt to curb this danger 
and to help to create a situation in which 
free enterprise in the real sense of that 
word will be possible in the America of 
tomorrow. Many people who talk about 
free enterprise do not really mean that 
at all. They mean only that monopoly 
shall be free from governmental restraint 
as. it gobbles up and destroys smaller 
business. 

Sometime ago I introduced H. R. 1371, 
a Measure aimed to curb some of the 
worst abuses in connection with patents 
including their use as a means df re- 
straining trade, throttling competition, 
and fastening monopolistic control upon 
whole industries. I am today introduc- 
ing a revision of that bill and desire to 
lay before the House briefly its provisions. 

The bill consists of five sections 
amendatory of the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
These sections would become sections 27, 
28, 29, 30, and 31 of the Clayton Act so 
that the definitions such as those cover- 
ing antitrust laws, commerce, and other 


basic matters already contained in the 


Clayton Act will apply as to these new 
sections. 
SECTION 27 


Section 27 follows logically from the 
very definition of a patent. A patent is 
an extension by government to a person 
of certain rights and privileges relative 
to the patented process which are in and 
of themselves in the nature of a limita- 
tion upon the commerce of the country. 
This is deemed to be right and proper in 
order to encourage invention and to give 
to those responsible for research and in- 
vention unusual benefits as a reward for 
contributions made to human or national 
welfare. Since however, this is the na- 
ture of a patent, it becomes correspond- 
ingly the duty of a government to see 
that the use of patents is confined to 
their real purpose and that they do not 
become in the hands of great corpora- 
tions instruments for the creation of 
greater monopolistic control than they 
would otherwise be able to exercise. 

Section 27 authorized the United 
States to intervene in any action in the 
Federal courts where the issue of patent 
infringement is raised, and provides that, 
upon intervention, the United States 
shall have all the rights of a party, in- 
cluding@ights of appellate review, to pre- 
sent evidence and argument relating to 
the patents alleged to be infringed. The 
purpose in allowing such intervention is 
to provide safeguards against the estab- 
lishment, in purely private litigation, of 


spurious or distorted claims of patent | 


privilege. 

The provisions of this section corre- 
spond closely to those of section 1 of the 
act of August 24, 1937—28 United States 
Code, section 401—which authorizes the 


United States to intervene inf any suit | General. 
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in the Federal courts where the consti- 
tutionality of an act of Congress is drawn 
in question. 

Patent litigation is notoriously long 
drawn out and costly. Most of the pat- 
ents of large commercial importance are 
owned by corporations possessing great 
financial resources and able to command 
the services of skilled counsel and tech- 
nical experts. Because of the disad- 
vantages under which the party contest- 
ing infringement usually labors, he can 
frequently be forced into accepting a 
settlement at some point on the long 
road of litigation. The result is that 
many patents and patent claims of 
doubtful validity are not subjected to the 
test of judicial scrutiny, particularly by 
appellate courts, or are not subjected to 
an adequate test. 

In considering the effect of this situ- 
ation upon the public interest, it must 
be borne in mind that patent privileges 
constitute ipso facto a limitation upon 
freedom of trade and competition. It 
is therefore a matter of public concern 
that the special privileges conferred by 
patent law, which are granted for the 
sole purpose of stimulating invention, 
should be confined to their true sphere. 
In United States v. Masonite Corpora- 
tion, decided May 11, 1942 (316 U.S. 265), 
the Supreme Court said: 

Since patents are privileges restrictive of a 
free economy, the rights which Congress has 
attached to them must be strictly construed 
so as not to derogate from the general law 
beyond the necessary requirements of the 
patent statute. 


Under existing law the function of the 
Government in confining patent privil- 
eges to their legitimate sphere stops with 
the issue of the patent—except insofar 
as the Government, in antitrust proceed- 
ings, may attack the misuse of patent 
claims. Determination of scope and va- 
lidity, once a patent has been issued, is 
left to private negotiation and contract 
and private litigation. For reasons al- 
ready indicated, there is at present no 
adequate check upon the misuse of pat- 
ent rights and claims by large corpora- 
tions—and sometimes by others—for the 
purpose of throttling free enterprise or 
levying tribute upon competitors. 

The Government, if allowed to inter- 
vene in infringement proceedings, would 
act as the guardian of the public interest 
in assuring, so far as possible, that spe- 
cial privileges, which the Government it- 
self has granted for a specific and lim- 
ited purpose; are kept within their 
legitimate boundaries. Grant of the 
power to intervene would not impose any 
implied obligation to exercise this power 
in every infringement suit. As a mat- 
ter of policy, the power would probably 
be exercised only where the patents in- 
volved appeared to be of considerable 
commercial importance and where there 
was doubt as to the ability or willingness 
of the party defending against infringe- 
ment to litigate the issue effectively and 
uncompromisingly. 

SECTION 28 


Section 28 provides that all patent as- 
signments and transfers of rights there- 
under shall be in writing and that a copy 
thereof shall be filed with the Attorney 
Authority is conferred upon 
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him to issue rules and regulations neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose of this sec- 
tion and section 30. The penalty for 
violation is a monetary fine recoverable 
by the United States in a civil action. 
The purpose is to furnish the Govern- 
ment with accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion as to the actual use being made of 
patents, in order to facilitate the discov- 
ery and the prompt prosecution of viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws. 

The Supreme Court in several recent 
decisions has passed upon the validity 
of various patent-licensing arrange- 
ments and agreements and has found 
them unlawful under section 1 of the 
Sherman Act. There are also numerous 
cases now pending in court charging 
similar illegal restraints of trade. In 
most of these cases the facts which were 
the basis of suit were discovered only 
after a long, painstaking, and costly 
investigation. ‘There are doubtless 
many other illegal restraints of this na- 
ture which have not yet come to the 
attention of the Government. Further- 
more, in practically all of these cases the 
restraints have been in effect over a long 
period of time. Eventual discovery of 
the facts and successful prosecution fur- 
nish no relief with respect to the prior 
period of restraint. 

The registration provisions would fur- 
nish data which would materially aid 
the Government in uncovering question- 
able exercises of the patent privilege and 
in promptly prosecuting those deemed 
illegal. The result should be more effi- 


cient and more effective enforcement of 

the antitrust laws in the patent field. 
The civil fine, as a sanction for en- 

forcement, is similar to the penalty pro- 


vided for violation of various provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. See 
section 1 (17) (a) of that act—49 United 
States Code, supplement 7, section 1 
(17) (a). 

This proposed new section 28 of the 
Clayton Act would apply the same rem- 
edy to purely domestic problems as is 
provided in the field of international 
cartel agreements by another bill I re- 
cently introduced, H. R. 3786. That bill 
would require all American corporations 
making cartel agreements with foreign 
corporations involving production, price, 
marketing area, patents, or any sort of 
monopolistic practice to give full facts 
regarding such contracts or agreements 
to the Department of Justice. The At- 
torney General is directed to make such 
facts available for public inspection. 
Had the American people known fully 
about some of the cartel deals made be- 
fore the war it is doubtful that we would 
have suffered such restrictions on vitally 
necessary production as has been the 
case. 

Similarly, if as section 28 would re- 
quire, everyone knew that all assign- 
ments or transfers of patent rights had 
to be in writing and filed with the At- 
torney General a great deterrent against 
harmful action would by this one means 
be set up. 

SECTION 29 


Section 29 is the heart of the bill. It 
reads as follows: 


Any use or nonuse of a patent or patent 
application, or of any interest therein, in- 
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cluding any failure or refusal to grant 
licenses thereunder which has the effect of 
unreasonably limiting the supply of any 
article in commerce or of unreasonably ex- 
cluding the supply of any article from com- 
merce is hereby declared to be illegal. Every 
sale, assignment, or conveyance of a patent 
or patent application, or of any interest there- 
in, or agreement relating to a patent or 
patent application, and every transfer of 
rights under a patent or patent application 
by license or otherwise, involving any con- 
dition, agreement, or understanding which 
restricts the price of any article sold or 
handled in commerce and which embodies or 
is made by the use of an invention covered 
by such patent or patent application, is here- 
by declared to be illegal. The use or non- 
use of any patent or patent application or of 
any interest therein in violation of this see- 
ticn shall render such patent or patent ap- 
plication null and void, and any court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of an action, civil or crim- 
inal, involving violation of this section shall 
adjudge that such patent or patent applica- 
tion is null and void. Every person who 
shall violate this section or who shall engage 
in any combination or conspiracy to violate 
this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding 1 year, or by both 
said punishments in the discretion of the 
court. 


It will be noted that it makes illegal 
both the use and the nonuse of patents 
under certain circumstances. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize the faet that re- 
fusal to permit use of a patented process 
by a corporation owning right to it may 
be a restraint on production and com- 
merce of the most far-reaching conse- 
quence. We need only remember what 
has happened in connection with syn- 
thetic rubber in the United States within 
the past very few years to see the im- 
portance of this point. 

Briefly, this section forbids: First, the 
use of patents as a means of restricting 
unreasonably the production of impor- 
tant needed commodities and second, the 
use of patent agreements, assignments, 
or leases as a means of controlling prices. 
The penalty is severe, namely, voidance 
of the patent itself. 

To explain this section a little more 
fully: 

Section 29 makes illegal any use or 
nonuse of a patent which has the effect 
of unreasonably limiting the supply of 
any article in commerce. The purpose 
of this section is to make it illegal to im- 
pose, under the cloak of patent privilege, 
undue restraints upon production or price 
competition. 

The word “unreasonably” is used so as 
to make the limitation applicable only if 
the limitation on supply creates a real 
bottleneck in production or commerce 
and is, therefore, actually detrimental to 
the public. The courts have applied the 
concept of reasonableness in determining 
what restraints upon competition—not 
involving price fixing or boycotts—vio- 
late section 1 of the Sherman Act. Any 


rigid prohibition, with reference to limi-. 


tation of supply through exercise or non- 
exercise of patent privilege, is open to 
objection. Use of the concept of reason- 
ableness provides for flexibility and 
means that the courts will determine each 
case of alleged violation in the light of 
the peculiar facts and circumstances of 
the particular case. 
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This prohibition would probably be in- 
voked only infrequently, but its enact- 
ment should prove a useful deterrent. 

The proposed section also makes it 
illegal to assign patents or to license 
rights thereunder involving any condi- 
tion or agreement which restricts the 
price of any article which may be pro- 
duced under the patent. To some extent 
such conduct may be unlawful under the 
existing provisions of section 1 of the 
Sherman Act but it is desirable that the 
question, as well as the area of illegality, 
should be definitely fixed by statute. 

The above prohibitions would not 
unduly limit the reward which the patent 
owner may obtain from his invention. 
He or his assignee or licensee would sti]] 
be permitted to sell the patented product 
at any price he may choose. There 
would be no impairment of the exclu- 
sive right to “make, use, and vend” con- 
ferred by the present patent law; the 
only thing outlawed would be imposition 
of price restrictions in connection with 
assigning or granting to others all or 
part of the owner’s patent privilege. 
Further, there seems no reason in policy 
for conferring upon the patent owner, in 
addition to the other privileges which the 
law grants him, the privilege of price 
fixing. 

The section also provides for the void- 
ance of patents or patent applications, 
where they have been misused. The 
additional penalty provided in the case of 
the new prohibitions, patent forfeiture, 
cannot be deemed too harsh since it ap- 
plies only if there has been no advance 
disclosure of the facts to the Attorney 
General, as provided in section 30. 

SECTION 30 


The point may be raised by some that 
passage of this legislation would make 
businessmen fearful and would interfere 
with perfectly proper and even beneficial 
business arrangements with regard to 
patented processes, 

Section 30, however, provides that 
there shall be no criminal prosecution or 
loss of the patent if a full and complete 
stetement of the facts has been 
submitted to the Attorney General in 
advance of action and the Attorney Gen- 
eral fails within 90 days to issue an opin- 
ion holding the proposal to be in viola- 
tion of section 29. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral is of the opinion that the proposal is 
unlawful, then machinery is afforded the 
proponent to file a complaint under the 
Declaratory Judgment Act for a decree 
declaring the proposal not to be in viola- 
tion of section 29. If the court should 
decree that the proposed course of con- 
duct is not in violation of section 29, the 
Attorney General may request the Court 
to retain jurisdiction for the purpose of 
reconsidering at some later date whether 
the effects resulting from the proposed 
action are in contravention of the public 
interest and in violation of section 29. 

’ The Attorney General, however, is not 


“barred from filing an equity suit for 


violations of section 29 and, of course, 
where a proponent departs from the pro- 
visions of the plan the Attorney General 
is free to prosecute criminally. This pro- 
vision generally corresponds to the pres- 
ent policy pursued by the Department of 
Justice in enforcing the Sherman Act. 
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In the case of new prohibitions it is 
proper to make such policy a matter of 
siatutory right, and to enable a pro- 
ponent to test out in court the legality 
of a proposed plan in the event of dis- 
approval by the Attorney General. 

Thus it may be seen that all anyone 
would need to do to avoid criminal pros- 
ecution under this act would be to make 
a full statement to the Department of 
Justice of any proposed negotiations 
with regard to a patent before such con- 
tracts were entered into. Even if the At- 
torney General ruled against him, he has 
opportunity to test out in court the le- 
gality of his proposed plan. 

SECTION 31 


Section 31 of the bill is made neces- 
sary because in some instances recently 
the lower courts of the country have re- 
fused to permit the Department of Jus- 
tice to challenge the validity of patents 
in connection with antitrust suits. Ob- 
viously, however, since patents are one 
of the principal devices used by corpora- 
tions to establish monopolistic controls, 
it is a completely unrealistic and imprac- 
tical situation and one certainly not in 
the public interest to disbar the Depart- 
ment of Justice from introducing evi- 
dence in antitrust suits bearing upon the 
validity or scope of patent rights. 

Section 31, therefore, permits an at- 
tack upon the validity and scope of any 
patent in a proceeding involving a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. Recently in 
United States v. United States Gypsum 
Co. (D. C. Nov. 1943) the district court 
refused to admit Government’s proof to 
show invalidity of the patents used by 
the defendants to support a restrictive 
licensing structure on the ground that 
the Government in antitrust actions 
could not attack validity of patents. Yet 
in the case of Sola Electric Co. v. Jeffer- 
son Electric Co. (317 U. D. 173, Dec. 7, 
1942), the Supreme Court held that a 
patent licensee, by virtue of his license 
agreement, is not estopped to challenge 
a price-fixing clause in the agreement by 
showing that the patent is invalid, and 
that the price restrictions would be ac- 
cordingly unlawful because not protected 
by the patent monopoly. In reaching 
this conclusion, the court argued that 
local rules of estoppel which would fas- 
ten upon the public the burden of an 
agreement in violation of the Sherman 
Act must yield to the Sherman Act’s dec- 
laration that such agreements are un- 
lawful, and to the public policy of the 
act, which in the public interest, pre- 
cludes the enforcement of such unlawful 
agreements. 

The principal purpose of section 31 
is to enable the Government—and plain- 
tiffs in treble damage suits—to attack 
the validity and scope of patents in anti- 
trust litigation. In following the reason- 
ing of the Supreme Court in the Jeffer- 
son Electric case, that every patent grant 
is a restraint on competition, this sec- 
tion would also permit a party to show 
the invalidity or limited scope of any pat- 
ent in any action involving a patent or 
any interest therein. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 





dress the House on Tuesday next for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts]? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Ketiey (at the request of Mr. 
EBERHARTER), for today, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Rowe (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. JEFFREY (at the request of Mr. 
McGrecor), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Simpson of Illinois, and to Mr. 
Rizitey (at the request of Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts) , indefinitely, on account 
of illness. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
,-and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1543. An act to provide for mustering- 
out payments to members of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1169. An act for the relief cf Samuel 
Margolin. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until Monday, Decem- 
ber 20, 1943, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


974. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the 
cases of 76 individuals whose deportation 
has been suspended for more than 6 
months under the authority vested in 
him, together with a statement of the 
reason fo. such suspension, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 386. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the employment of counsel to represent 
Congress in certain litigation brought by 
Goodwin B. Watson, William E. Dodd, Jr., and 
Robert Morss Lovett; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 967). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 387. Resolution providing 
for the expenses incurred in connection with 
House Resolution 386 and of further proceed- 
ings under House Resolution 105; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 968). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 389. Resolution providing 
additional funds for the Special Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities in the 
United States, and related questions; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 969). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 359. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the printing of additional copies of the 
bill entitled “The Revenue Act of 1943,” and 
the accompanying report thereon; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 970). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 384. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives to have printed for 
its use additional copies of the hearings on 
the bill (H. R. 2857) to amend section 77 of 
the act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 971). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 380. ReSolution authoriz- 
ing the printing of additional copies of the 
second intermediate report (H. Rept. No. 862) 
of the Select Committee to Investigate Execu- 
tive Agencies, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No.972). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 370. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that House Document No. 351, being the 
press releases of the Department of State 
containing the declaration of four nations on 
general security, pledging themselves to 
united action for the prosecution of the 
present war against their enemies, which was 
signed at the conference held at Moscow, 
Russia, together with other papers relating 
thereto, be reprinted with corrections con- 
forming to the official texts now on file in the 
Department of State; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 973). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on the Public 
Lands. S. 1488. An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey to Joss 
C. Romero, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in a certain described tract of 
land within the Carson National Forest, 
N. Mex.; without amendment (Rept. No. 974). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURCH of Virginia: 

H. R. 3870. A bill to amend section 214 of 
the act of February 28, 1925; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. R. 2871. A bill providing for the retire- 
ment of certain officérs of the regular armed 
forces previously retired for physical dis- 
ability; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H. R. 3872. A bill to remove for the dura- 
tion of the war certain limitations upon the 
appointment and compensation of retired 
commissioned officers employed in civilian 
positions by the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service, 
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By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R.3873. A bill to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act by adding 
a new title thereto relating to the sale or 
other disposition of surplus property of the 
United States; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 3874. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 3875. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel in the land or naval forces and to 
Army and Navy nurses certain benefits with 
respect to accumulated leave; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WORLEY: 

H.R. 3876. A bill to provide a method of 
voting, during the period of the war and 6 
months thereafter, by members of the armed 
forces absent from the place of their resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution extending 
until January 31, 1944, the provisions of the 
act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND KESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLASON: 
H. R. 3877. A bill for the relief of Clara E. 
Deane; to the Committee on War Claims. 
H. R. 3878. A bill for the relief of Clara E. 
Deane; to the Committee on War Claims. 
H.R. 3879. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara E. Deane; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 
H.R. 3880. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Zukas; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. IZAC: 
H. R. 3881. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Chandler; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 
H.R. 3882. A bill for the relief of C. Guy 
Evans; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SASSCER: 
H. R. 3883. A bill granting a pension to Ella 
G. West; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

4148. By Mr. HALE: Petition of the Cum- 
berland County (Maine) Council of the 
American Legion, that the Congress of the 
United States authorize the War Department 
to issue some method of identification to 
those inductees who have been requested by 
their respective draft boards to report for 
induction and have been rejected for physical 
disability and prevented from entering the 
armed forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4149. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4150. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to favoring enactment of leg- 
islation levying a Federal retail and whole- 
sale sales tax to be designated as a “war tax” 
at such rate or rates as will produce revenues 
sufficient to pay as we go an appreciable part 
of the expense incurred in prosecuting the 
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war, in which we are engaged against the 
Axis Powers; to the Committee om Ways and 
Means. 

4°51. Also, petition of R. L. Scott, peti- 
ticning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to Treasury check No. 9,- 
505,866; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, DECEMBER 20, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, we praise Thee for the 
advent of the world’s Redeemer; for His 
serene nature and for His all-encom- 
passing sympathy. All things abide in 
Him, measuring out our golden years 
and giving us the full knowledge of our 
God. O let the wounded, the bruised, 
and the suffering take renewed comfort 
in His blessed promises. “Strengthen ye 
the weak hands and confirm the feeble 
knees. * * * In the wilderness shall 
waters break out and streams in the des- 
ert. An highway shall be there, and 
a way, and it shall be called the way 
of holiness.” 

On this earth is a staggering load of 
war; the scorpion whip of slavery and 
murder is in the deadly hands of con- 
scienceless men. Upon the relentless 
darkness of this world we pray that the 
spirit of the Christ may rise in all its full- 
orbed glory. Help us to rise ever higher, 
going from strength to strength, from 
nobility to nobility, and to become more 
just, more beneficent, and over the fields 
of human life to have an equitable regard 
for human rights. O forgive America’s 
indulgence and self-enjoyment and lift 
up our words, thoughts, and deeds that 
the angels’ song shall out sing the re- 
wards of man. O the exhaustless bounty 
and power of Him who loved us for His 
own name’s sake. Not unto us but unto 


| Thy name be the praise of our salvation 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Saturday, December 18, 1943, was read 
and approved. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the calling 
of the Consent Calendar be dispensed 
with today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the calling 
of the Private Calendar on tomorrow be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitted to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


forever and ever. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow, after 
the completion of the business on the 
Speaker’s desk and other special orders, 
I may address the House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex. 
tend my remarks on veterans in the Rrc- 
orD, and also ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include therein 
a letter and a newspaper clipping con- 
cerning Montana Bill Musgrove. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISBURSING OFFICE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
390) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That effective January 1, 1944, 
there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, until otherwise provided 
by law, an additional sum not to exceed $2,- 
500 during a fiscal year for the employment 
of professional and other necessary help in 
the disbursing office in accordance with the 
provisions of House Resolution No. 585, 
adopted December 16, 1942. 

Sec. 2. That effective January 1, 1944, there 
shall also be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House, until otherwise provided by 
law, additional compensation to the Dis- 
bursing Clerk of the House, at the rate of 
$1,000 per annum so long as the position is 
held by the present incumbent. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REVISED EDITION OF CANNON’S 
PROCEDURE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing I report an orig- 
inal privileged joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 210) authorizing the printing and 
binding of a revised edition of Cannon’s 
Procedure in the House of Representa- 
tives and providing that the same shall 
be subject to copyright by the author, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 


esolved, That there shall be printed and 
bound for the use of the House 1,500 copies 
of a revised edition of Cannon’s Procedure 
in the House of Representatives by CLARENCE 
CANNON, to be printed under the supervision 
of the author and to be distributed to the 
Members by the Speaker. 

Src. 2. That notwithstanding any provision 
of the copyright laws and regulations with 
respect to publications in the public domain, 
such revised edition of Cannon’s Procedure in 
the House of Representatives shall be subject 
‘to copyright by the author thereof. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand we gave this authorization 
last year and this is merely an amend- 
ment that you are adding on with refer- 
ence to the copyright. 

Mr. JARMAN. The copyright; that is 
all, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, after the regular 
business today and other special orders, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that after dispo- 
sition of all legislative matters in order 
today and matters on the Speaker’s desk 
and other special orders, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 5 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURCHILL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein two short articles, one 
on the safe return of the President to 
the United States and the other on child 
welfare and care in the city of New York. 


Is there 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a radio speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes today after the other 
special orders. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection. 
There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
very short letter from the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include therein an article 
from the New York Herald Tribune en- 
titled “Warren of the West: Repubiican 
of New Type.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Ernie 
Pyle appearing in my local home news- 
paper, 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day last I obtained permission to insert 
in the Record an address delivered by 
Dr. Longacre at Detroit, Mich., entitled 
“The Greatest Menace in the Present 
Emergency.” The Public Printer advises 
me the cost of the insertion exceeds the 
amount normally permitted in the sum 
of $135. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be inserted in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and include a news- 
paper article. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to again extend my remarks to 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include a 
speech delivered by Judge Charles A. 
Graham, of Denver, who is chairman of 
the National War Labor Board for the 
ninth region. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDING THE NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
2207), an act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix and 
include a letter from the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Mr. Bashore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the conclusion of the special orders here- 
tofore granted, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 


Is there 


Is there 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the special orders heretofore 
entered I may address the House for 20 
minutes today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after conclusion of the other special or- 
ders I may be privileged to address the 
House for 30 minutes, 


Without 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve I am voicing the sentiments of the 
people of the Seventeenth District of 
Ohio, as well as the majority of the people 
of our Nation, when I say I regret that 
Congress has voted for an adjournment, 
effective tomorrow. As a Member of this 
body, I feel that we should remain in ses- 
sion and take care of some very impor- 
tant legislation that has a direct bearing 
on our war effort, both on our home front 
and on our military front. 

I want to go home; so do the boys and 
girls in our military units. But they 
cannot go and we should not go. Let 
us all remain on the job every day—fight 
and work as one unit and in this way 
bring victory at an early date. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include a letter I re- 
ceived from a veteran. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include in the Appendix, an 
editorial from the Marietta (Ohio) Daily 
Times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include an article on the decision handed 
down a few days ago by the Emergency 
Court of Appeals on the question of fix- 
ing of prices by administrative officials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


A TOAST TO OUR BOYS—WHEREVER 
THEY ARE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
this would be a good time to read a short 
poem, a toast to our boys, which was 
written by Mr. John E. Kennedy, secre- 
tary to former Congressman O’Connell. 

A TOAST TO OUR BOYS—WHEREVER THEY ARE 
Let’s drink a toast to the widening host— 

Of Americans serving the Nation— 


Is there 


Is there 


Is there 


Is there 


| To those millions of lads (and their brothers 


and dads) 
Who are saving our civilization; 


| To the men from the mills and the farms 
and the hills 

And the cities and mountains and plains— 

To the workers and miners and airplane de- 
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And crews on the ships and the trains, 
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Wherever they are—be it near, be it far, 
On the land, in the air, on the sea— 
With a stoutness of heart they are doing 
their part 
To keep this—“the land of the free.” 
So good luck and God speed them—may 
nothing impede them 
Nor make them delay or digress— 
May Christmastime find them with power 
behind them 
To roll up a final success. 
—John E. Kennedy. 
DECEMBER 25, 1943. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a copy of a weekly 
release. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an address recently 
delivered by the Governor of the State 
of Vermont in Boston on the Bill of 
Rights. 
half hour the manuscript and I have not 
had an opportunity to submit it to the 
Public Printer, but because of the situa- 
tion which obtains I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, notwithstanding the fact that 
it may exceed the limit, I may include 
it in today’s REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. ARNOLD] may extend his own 
remarks and include a short newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MAYOR EARL RILEY AND O. W. I. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago when the House was con- 
sidering the supplementary appropria- 
tion bill containing about $5,000,000 for 
the O. W. L., it was contended by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that Mayor Earl Riley, of Port- 
land, Oreg., was not authorized officially 
to represent the O. W. I. 

I am pleased to report to the House, 
so that the record may show, that Mayor 
Earl Riley was the official representative 
of O. W. I. I have a letter written on 
December 18 by Mr. Elmer Davis, Direc- 
tor of O. W.I., stating that Mayor Riley 
spent about 3 months in England. I 
quote this letter: 

OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, 
Washington, December 18, 1943. 
The Honorable Henry C. DworsHak, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. DworsHak: In reply to your letter 
of December 4, I am only able to give you 
an estimate of the costs of Mayor Riley’s trip, 
as he has not yet processed his voucher. 
You are right that he received no compensa- 
tion or salary. We merely covered his ex- 
penses by providing transportation and $10 
per day while in England. 


Is there 


Without 


Without 


Is there 


2a An eLe 


I have just received within a - 
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He traveled to England by boat and re- 
turned by plane. The total estimated cost to 
the O. W. I. for the period of his service from 
the first part of September to the 29th of 
November, including transportation from 
Portland to London and return, is approxi- 
mately $2,000. I shall be glad to give you 
an accurate audit of this as soon as it is 
available. 

Cordially, 
Eimer Davis, Director, 


I believe it is an insult to the many 
thousand American men and women 
serving overseas in the armed forces to 
send glamor boys like Mayor Riley to 
England ostensibly to u.cquaint our allies 
with the part being played by America in 
winning this war. The men and women 
in uniform are doing an efficient job, and 
I believe that the record should show that 
the O. W. I. has been indiscreet in send- 
ing civilians like Mayor Riley to repre- 
sent our Government in England. Little 
good can result in seeking to cultivate 
a better understanding between Britain 
and this country by permitting Mr. Riley 
to indulge in intemperate remarks like 
those when he assailed five United States 
Senators who had visited the combat 
zones. 

The Associated Press, on November 20, 
reported from England that Mayor Riley 
said in a public speech: 

We in America think Winston Churchill is 
the best Prime Minister we ever had. He 
could be President of the United States any 
day, and Roosevelt Prime Minister of Britain. 


This same dispatch stated that— 


Mr. Riley is touring under auspices of the 
United States Office of War Information. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Idaho has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, SPRINGER and Mr. CELLER, by 
unanimous consent, were granted leave 
to extend their own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include certain newspaper 
excerpts and editorial comments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


| objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I keep hearing of men who have 
been discharged from the service be- 
cause of disability, who have not estab- 
lished service connection for their disa- 
bility. Other men have been discharged 
from the service without any funds or 
any money. We still have today and to- 
morrow. It is cruel. I cannot see why 


we cannot pass at least a moderate mus- . 


tering-out pay bill and then later we 
can perfect it. We will not be back until 
the 10th of January, and it is incredible, 
it is inexcusable that we should not pass 
some sort of legislation before recesses. 
Three weeks is far too long a time. to 
elapse. The servicemen and women 
need assistance much more in the win- 
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ter here than in the summer. I am go. 
ing to do everything I can, and I believe 
every Member on the floor will do every. 
thing he can to secure the passage of a 
mustering-out pay bill. The time for 
action is now. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, | 
yield. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas, I have to- 
day placed in the Recorp a letter from 
a veteran who has been discharged 5 
months ago, without any pay or any 
mustering-out pay or any other bene- 
fits, and was sent home to his parents, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
never can explain it to any of the vet- 
erans or to the country. The country is 
solidly behind winning the war and car- 
ing for those in service who are making 
every sacrifice for us to win the war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 


THE LATE GEORGE N. PEEK 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say just a word on the passing 
of George N. Peek. The first time I ever 
visited this Capitol was in February 1926, 
when I came here as a member of the 
Committee of 22—2 from each of 11 
States—primarily in the interest of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. George Peek was 
our chairman, Chester Davis was our 
secretary. George Peek was comprehen- 
sive in his farm ideas and he was a sin- 
cere and earnest character; a splendid 
American. I regret his passing. Our 
country is the loser. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The 
time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 

ABSENTEE SOLDIERS’ BALLOT 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
World War veteran who had the privi- 
lege of casting an absentee ballot during 
the period of the World War, I am ear- 
nestly anxious that every World War vet- 
eran, whether at home or abroad, be able 
to cast some form of ballot in 1944. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder and I ponder 
over the fact whether or not all these 
people who express their desire that vet- 
erans be given a chance to vote in 1944 
are sincerely earnest. With the state- 
ment that they desire veterans to vote, 


Is there 


. they turn immediately and use the Con- 


svitution as an excuse. I desire to pre- 
serve the Constitution. I desire to pre- 
serve all the ways of American life. I 
desire to preserve those institutions 
which our fathers have handed down to 
us. But yet, Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
Constitution is sufficiently elastic to find 
some way in a simple form that our men 
overseas who are now serving us and de- 
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fending us and protecting the Constitu- 
tion may be given some way to express 
themselves. Yes, Mr. Speaker, my mail 
has been flooded with letters from New 
York and Northern States, from people 
whom I have never heard of. Yet, on 
the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I am get- 
(ing letters from the South. I am get- 
ting letters from my own congressional 
district in North Carolina. I know there 
must be and there will be some way 
found if the Congress.earnestly desires 
to find a way. Whether they avail 
themselves or not, I want the men who 
are defending us to have this privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter I 
received recently from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

CARE OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


' 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to emphatically endorse 
the statement that was made by the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] a few moments ago. I am ab- 
solutely in favor of our passing a mus- 
tering-out pay bill just as quickly as we 
can, 

We have a number of problems to con- 
sider in connection with our homecom- 
ing soldiers. We will have to face a 
lot of questions about what is going to 
happen to the serviceman when he re- 
turns from the front. How many are 
you going to put into agriculture? How 
many are you going to give an oppor- 
tunity to re-educate themselves and to 
complete the half-finished education 
which they received before they went 
away, willing to give their lives for their 
country? 

What are you going to do in the way 
of providing vocational and skilled 
training which every one of these serv- 
ice men and women, if they do not have 
anything else to turn to, should be able to 
expect at the hands of this Government, 
if and when they get back from the 
front. Nine and a half million will ask 
you the same questions. 

I hope we may take immediate action 
upon this matter and all the others relat- 
ing to the veteran after the war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objecticn? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
tu second the suggestion of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers! that something be done at once 





Is there 





on this question of muystering-out pay. 
Even if it is only a small amount, a token 
payment, perhaps only $100, something 
that will show that we mean to do some- 
thing substantial and permanent as time 
goes on. I hope the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts will find the parliamen- 
tary situation such that we can take 
some action here in the House either 
today or tomorrow.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Connecticut has 
expired. 


COAST GUARD AUXILIARY AND RESERVE 
ACT OF 1941 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table, the bill H. R. 1616, to 
amend the Coast Guard Auxiliary and 
Reserve Act of 1941, as amended, with 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 9 to 16, inclusive. 

Page 2, strike out all after line 18 over to 
and including line 3 on page 3. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. RaMSPECK] ? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I want to say in reply to the statements 
that have been made with reference to 
Congress not adjourning until it does 
something about the mustering-out pay 
for men in the service. I am one of the 
Members who voted against adjourn- 
ment. But, that matte: can be taken up 
and disposed of if the Congress wants 
to do it. If we could take the bill that 
has been passed by the Senate and get 
recognition to move tc pass it under 
suspension of the rules, that could be 
done with or without amendments. Or, 
if it were taken up in the House, instead 
of adjourning, the two Houses could re- 
cess from day to day until the measure 
could be disposed of. 

But I must say that it would have been 
much more proper, perhaps, and that 
these demands would probably have been 
much more effective if they had been 
made earlier. 

As far as I am concerned, however, 
I am willing and anxious to dispose of 
that legislation now, and I am willing to 
support it under a suspension of the rules, 
or I am willing to have the House just 
recess from day to day, and the Senate 
do the same thing until we take the 
measure up and finally dispose of it. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, the 
Coast Guard is under the Navy for the 
duration. The Senate amendments to 
H. R. 1616 with reference to the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary makes it conform to the 
provisions of the law creating the Naval 
Auxiliary. This will be explained further 
by the acting chairman of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ram- 
SPECK]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California is correct. As 
the bill passed the House it was different 
from the provisions which were subse- 
quently enacted for the women’s organi- 
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zation in the Navy. The Senate amend- 
ments make it conform to the Naval 
Auxiliary Act, and I think that is the way 
it ought to be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McCormack). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include therein 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WorLeEy]!] discussed at length a new bill 
which he has introduced on the soldiers’ 
absentee voting question. I have now 
secured a copy of that bill, and Iam com- 
pelled to confess that it is worse than the 
original. Neither one of them, in my 
opinion, was written by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Wortey]. It seemed 
to be a case of the hand of Esau and the 
voice of WoRLEY. 

These statements to the effect that we 
are hiding behind the Constitution are 
ridiculous. The Constitution is the ship 
of state of this Nation. It is our sworn 
duty to uphold it. 

What we are trying to do is to give our 
men and women in the service the oppor- 
tunity to vote for State, for county, for 
local, and for national offices in a legal 
election. 

On yesterday a statement went out 
that has been referred to as the Mar- 
cantonio round robin, attacking United 
States Senators in the most vicious man- 
ner. It was a gratuitous insult to the 
Members of the Senate who supported 
this measure, and who are just as much 
interested in the servicemen as are the 
ones who signed that vicious round robin. 
Those radicals are now backed up by 
Harry Bridges, the west coast Com- 
munist. 

The Communist Party and the C. I. O. 
are supporting the Green-Lucas bill and 
opposing the Senate bill, because the 
Senate bill preserves State’s rights. The 
Senate bill would provide for a legal elec- 
tion. We could pass it, and have passed it 
before now, if the chairman had called 
the committee together. That bill sim- 
ply calls on the States to provide the 
absentee voting privilege for every legal- 
ized voter in their States. It also gives 
them free air-mail service and guaran- 
tees the assistance of the Army and the 
Navy in getting these ballots to the men 
and women in our armed forces and get- 
ting them back. This would enable them 
all to vote in a legal, constitutional elec- 
tion, 


Without 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Mississippi, if I under- 
stood him correctly, contended that the 
gentleman from Texas did not prepare 
this bill. My information is to the con- 
trary; my information is that the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. WorLEy], did 
prepare the bill, that it is his own bill; 
and while I have not had a chance to 
read the bill, yet from the newspaper 
reports I think it is a very good bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that I am on the 
committee. I asked the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WorLteEy]) who wrote the 
original bill and he could not tell me, 
or did not do so. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am not talking 
about the original bill; I am talking 
about the bill he discussed Saturday. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is merely a modi- 
fication of the original bill. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not yield further. 

I want to say only that as far as I am 
concerned I think it is up to the Con- 
gress of the United States to do every- 
thing it constitutionally can to put a 
ballot in the hands of every man and 
every woman who is serving in the armed 
forces of the United States; and we can 
do that without violating the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; we can do it 
by furnishing them a ballot and sending 
it back to the States. It is the responsi- 
bility of the States then to see whether 
or not the voter is qualified and whether 
they might cast the ballot. We ought 
to do our job of furnishing the machin- 
ery so that the ballots can be taken to 
far-flung battlefields of the world and 
given to those boys, bring them back and 
put them in the hands of the State au- 
thorities before the election. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Georgia has ex- 
pired. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. KELLey (at the 
request of Mr. EBERHARTER), for 2 days, 
on account of illness. 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE BILL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the orig- 
inal bill in the last Congress was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Ramsey] and finally ap- 
proved by the secretaries of the various 
States who sent a delegation down here. 
It was opposed then by the gentleman 
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from Mississippi; nevertheless, the vast 
majority of the Members voted for it. 
The present bill that the gentleman from 
Mississippi charges was ‘written by 
someone, he does not know whom, was 
introduced by me. I had the cooperation 
of the legislative bureau. The gentle- 
men from Texas amended the bill, which 
I believe was in the right direction, and 
the gentleman fr6ém Mississippi was 
present when I appeared before that 
committee and urged the passage of that 
bill that will give the boys the right to 
vote. 

I said that I did not care whether it 
was my bill, his bill, or any bill; but that 
it should be a bill that will give them the 
right to vote and not a bill that will de- 
prive them of that great privilege as the 
ae from Mississippi is trying to 

oO. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down. I make 
the point of order that his statement is 
false and slanderous. I demand that 
those words be taken down. 

Mr. SABATH. I demand that those 
words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will take down the second words 
demanded. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it, - 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the words are 
taken down, and if the House should be 
required to vote upon the propriety of 
some ruling by the Speaker, and that 
would result in a point of no quorum 
being made, would we be deprived of our 


opportunity to speak under special 
orders? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. If a 


quorum is not present, there would be 
no opportunity to speak. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, are the 
rules suspended when a quorum is not 
present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They 
are not. The Clerk will report the words 
demanded to be taken down. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I demand those words be taken down. It 


is false, it is slanderous. I demand that those 
words be taken down. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
divided proposition, and I want a ruling 
on the first ones first. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the words demanded to 
be taken down by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Clerk 
has already reported them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I want the 
words of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH] read in which he accused 
me of trying to deprive the men in the 
armed forces of the right to vote. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has instructed that the words 
demanded to be taken down be read, and 
when they are ready the Clerk will report 
them, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SaBATH. I said I did not care whether it 
was my bill, his’ bill, or any bill, but a bill 
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that will give them the right to vote and not 
a bill that will deprive them of that great 
privilege as the gentleman from Mississippi is 
trying to do. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that those words vio- 
late the rules of the House, and, so far 
as my denouncing them as false is con- 
cerned, I am clearly within the rules of 
the House, as has been demonstrated 
here and pointed out time and time 
again. 

I remember one time when the ques- 
tion was before the House in connection 
with a row between the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Fordney, and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, Mr. Byrnes, 
that this occurred, Mr. Fordney made 
a statement to the effect that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina had made 
a false statement and that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina knew it was 
false when he made it. 

A controversy arose over that issue. 
The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, 
the greatest parliamentarian I have ever 
seen in this House, finally rose and said: 


When the gentleman from Michigan stated 
that the gentleman from South Carolina 
made a statement that was false, he did not 
violate the rules of the House; but when 
he said the gentleman from South Carolina 
knew it was false, he violated the rules of 
the House, 


When any Member rises on the floor 
&nd makes a false statement, any other 
Member has the right to say that that 
statement is false; and when that state- 
ment is slanderous, any gentleman is 
within the rules of the House when he 
SayS SO. - 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think it is necessary for me to answer 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, the reg- 
ular order. 

Mr. SABATH. His own statement 
shows he is wrong. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is prepared to rule. There are 
several ways of averting a ruling on this 
matter, but the Chair is prepared to rule, 
neither gentleman having asked unan- 
imous consent that the remarks be with- 
drawn. As the Chair stated, the Chair 
is prepared to rule on both statements in 
the absence of such a request. 

No unanimous-consent request having 
been made that the remarks be with- 
drawn by both gentlemen, the Chair 
will rule on the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBatH] in 
which he made a certain statement in 
reference to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN], as follows: 
but a bill that will give them the right to 
vote and not a bill that will deprive them 
of that great privilege, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi is trying to do, 


The Chair feels that the question is 
very close to the line, but does transgress 
the rules when the gentleman from Illi- 
nois used the words “deprive them” in 
that those words tend to impugn the 
motives of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

A Member may take the floor and 
make as vigorous an attack as he desires 
on any bill and its merits, but when it 
comes to the question of impugning the 
motives of another Member, one has to 
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be exceedingly careful. Many times 
these questions are very close, and the 
Chair is frankly of the opinion that this 
is a very close question. But in order to 
preserve that understanding among 
Members which is so essential in a leg- 
islative body, the Chair is of the opinion. 
that the words used, while very close to 
the line, tend to transgress the rules of 
the House. 

So far as the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi are con- 
cerned, the Chair has no difficulty in 
ruling that those words clearly trans- 
gress the rules of the House, and the 
Chair so rules on both statements made, 
taken down, and reported by the Clerk. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire colloquy be stricken from the Rrecorp 
and that the gentleman may be allowed 
to proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] ? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair on 
the last ruling pending. The Chair’s 
ruling is so one-sided I do not think the 
House will sustain it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is out of order when he says 
to the Chair that the ruling is one-sided 
and unfair. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pealing from the ruling of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
House? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I ask, Will the gentleman with- 
draw his request? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
going to withdraw the request after the 
Chair apologized for the gentleman, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The 
Chair may say that there was no apology 
for any Member in his ruling. 

Mr. RANKIN. It sounded like it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Member will be seated. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair 
pending and I will not be seated until 
the House votes on that appeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will be seated. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair be the 
judgment of the House? 

The question was taken, and the ruling 
of the Chair was sustained. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington {[Mr. MAGNUSON] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is unfortunate that the House Military 
Affairs Committee did not see fit to act 
on the mustering-out pay bill before we 
leave here for a few days; however, it is 
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my understanding, and I hope it is the 
understanding of those interested in the 
matter, that within 2 or 3 weeks the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee will be ready to 
pass and report a bill which will give the 
soldiers and sailors adequate mustering- 
out pay. I regret that we cannot do that 
now. I have always favored doing it as 
early as possible. Unfortunately, I will 
not be able to vote on it myself because 
I would be a recipient of part of that 
mustering-out pay. I do hope, though, 
the Military Affairs Committee will re- 
port a decent, adequate bill. Something 
Should be done now, but maybe hearings 
will produce a better and more compre- 
hensive aid to our fighting men. 

I have conferred this morning with 
some Navy Officials, and they are trying 
to work out mechanics which will be of 
benefit to all disabled Navy veterans. 
Regardless of any mustering-out bills, 
pay bills, we may pass, they will not, if 
possible, muster out any disabled Navy 
veteran until all his papers and all of 
the matters that he must do to get his 
rights and benefits are taken care of and 
adjusted satisfactorily. I hope the Army 
will follow suit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMASON], 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
ply to the statement of my friend and 
colleague the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] and likewise for the 
information of the House, I would like 
to be heard briefly in order that the Rrec- 
ORD may be clear as to the true situation 
regarding the soldiers’ mustering-out 
bill. 

The chairman of the.House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs is in Kentucky at 
the present time, and I understand he 
was called down there because a nephew 
who was a bombardier in the Air Corps 
was killed, and he has gone there in con- 
nection with that unfortunate incident. 
The Committee on Military Affairs has 
conducted hearings on this bill for 2 
weeks and full and fair consideration 
has been given the measure. Repre- 
sentatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, as well as official spokesmen for 
the national servicemen’s organizations, 
have been heard. Every member of the 
committee, so far as I know, strongly 
favors this legislation and prompt pas- 
sage of the bill. I know that is my own 
feeling about it. There has not even 
been a suggestion of dilatory tactics. A 
bill, however, as important as this and 
which carries with it the expenditure of 
a few billion dollars deserves careful 
study and consideration and cannot be 
passed in a day. The Senate biil was 
only referred to us a couple of days ago. 
Last week the chairman appointed a 
‘special subcommittee to study all the 
pending bills and report the one they 
thought would come nearest doing jus- 
tice to the soldiers, and at the same time 
be fair and reasonable to the taxpayers, 
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It should not be forgotten there are more 
than 20 bills on this subject before our 
committee and I think no two alike. The 
subcommittee is composed, as I recall 
them, of the gentleman from California 
{Mr. CosTeLL_o], the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DurHam], and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PuHIi.BIN] from the majority side, and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHorT], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Etston], 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HarneEss] from the minority side. They 
have been in session every day, including 
this morning. They have worked hard 
to get out a good bill and, I understand, 
are in agreement as to the objective. I 
think it safe to predict that they will 
report a bill in the next few days, and 
certainly within a day or two after we 
reconvene. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomMason] may have 
5 additional minutes. This is a very im- 
portant question and the 1-minute 
speeches apparently are over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that the 
1-minute speeches are not over apparent- 
ly, and hopes that the custom which has 
previously existed will continue to exist. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will entertain a unanimous-con- 
sent request that after the 1-minute 
speeches have been concluded and other 
special orders the gentleman may have 
5 minutes to address the House. Does 
the gentleman from Mississippi make 
that request? 

Mr. RANKIN. Ido not know whether 
the gentleman from Texas wants it or 
not. 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes. I want the 
House and the country to know the facts. 
Some people are not being fair about it, 
or else ignorant of the true situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
that request. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have the Members of the 
House understand the situation. The 
committee is unanimous in trying to get 
fair and just legislation on this subject 
at the earliest possible date. Inasmuch, 
however, as this is permanent legislation 
that in the course of time will affect sev- 
eral million men, many of whom have a 
different status, different length of serv- 
ice, also some at home and some over- 
seas, a reasonable time is necessary to 
work out the legal and technical ques- 
tions. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman make that 
10 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas |[Mr. THOMASON] may address the 
House for 5 minutes at the conclusion 
of the other special orders for today. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a pare 

; liamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there any dispo- 
sition on the part of the leadership to 
limit the number of hours today or may 
we run along as long as Members have 
something to speak about? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Natu- 
rally, there is no disposition to do that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Chair said 
“naturally”? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Natu- 
rally. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL], 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, later in 
the day I have permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the RecorpD on the 

‘subject I had in mind and to include 
certain excerpts and correspondence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

‘There was no objection. 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT ADJOURN 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the resolution for adjournment 
the House adopted last Saturday. I 
would enjoy a rest as much as anyone 
here. I appreciate that we have had a 
long, hard grind in almost continuous 
sessions of the Congress during these 
critical war years. The grim reaper has 


The 


taken a heavy toll from our membership 
to which the long sessions and arduous 
duties here have contributed in no small 
measure, nevertheless we have a duty to 


perform, It comes first. It must super- 
sede any personal considerations. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge that we should, before 
adjourning, bring up and pass the legis- 
lation providing for subsidies, the sol- 
diers’ vote, soldiers’ mustering-out pay, 
railroad pay bill, and old-age social-secu- 
rity, providing increased allowance to 
our old folks in dire need. 

There are other bills which should 
have had our consideration before this 
but, Mr. Speaker, we should not adjourn 
before completing the ones I have named. 
That is the reason I voted against ad- 
journment. 

WEST COAST GASOLINE SITUATION CRITICAL 


Mr. Speaker, the west coast gasoline 
situation is most critical. Unless im- 
mediate steps are taken, the west coast 
may soon be without gasoline to keep 
the wheels of war industries turning. I 
have urged upon the O. P. A. and the Oil 
Administrator the urgent necessity of 
acting at once to avert such a Catas- 
trophe. Mr. Speaker, I include in my 
remarks the following correspondence 
giving details of this threatened break- 
down in the supply of this essential war 
product: 

STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, December 14, 1943, 
Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Homer: At the request of several fel- 
low Governors, I am forwarding a copy of a 
letter concerning the oil situation as they 
present it and which is forwarded for your 
inspection. 

Very truly yours, 
Ear., Governor, 
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State or New MExico, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Santa Fe, November 19, 1943. 
The Honorable Eart SNELL, = 

Governor of Oregon, Salem, Oreg. 

Dear GOvEeRNOR SNELL: This letter, spon- 
sored by Governors Coke Stevenson, of 
‘Texas; Andrew F. Schoeppel, of Kansas; Sam 
H. Jones, of Louisiana; Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma; Dwight Griswold, of Nebraska; 
Dwight H. Green, of Illinois; Edward Martin, 
of Pennsylvania; Lester C. Hunt, of Wyo- 
ming; and myself, is the result of a recent 
conference and an exchange of correspond- 
ence in which we discussed the extreme 
seriousness of the oil situation. 

The outlook for sufficient oil supplies for 
the Nation's fuel and essential driving needs 
is rapidly becoming so critical that we have 
deemed it advisable to bring the matter to 
the attention of all the Governors. 

Gasoline rationing was initiated originally 
in the East for lack of transportation facili- 
ties and throughout the rest of the country 
as a tire-conservation measure. Tighter ra- 
tioning of gasoline and fuel oil later became 
ne-sssary because of continual decreases in 
storage reserves. Now, increasing demands 
of the military forces have reached the stage 
where even stricter rationing is necessary on 
a Nation-wide basis because of actual short- 
ages for civilian use. 

Depletion of available reserves has con- 
tinued to the extent that we face the con- 
dition where production is not able to take 
care of demand. 

With continued heavier requirements of 
the military forces, we may expect to reach 
by spring a truly precarious situation in the 
oil industry, which will inevitably make nec- 
essary further reductions in fuel and gaso- 
line for civilian use. 

To provide for military requirements and 
the essential driving and fuel needs of the 
Ameriean public in 1944, production of oil 
must be increased. But production cannot 
be increased or reserves built up without new 
discoveries. 

Under present price control ceilings, ex- 
ploration is virtually at a standstill. In- 
creased costs of material and labor, coupled 
with arbitrary price restrictions, have stified 
incentive for new development. Since much 
crude is being produced below the cost of 
operation, there is little inducement even to 
bring in a produeer. While the bigger com- 
panies might be able to offset such losses 
through profits in many outlets, the inde- 
pendent, who produces crude oil only, is in 
no such favorable position and is facing elim- 
ination from the oil industry. 

In addition, stripper wells, which indi- 
vidually yield only a few barrels daily, but in 
the aggregate account for a considerable por- 
tion of the Nation’s total output, are being 
abandoned due to excessive production costs. 

The situation is really critical, but the so- 
lution is so simple that we continue to be 
amazed that prompt action is not taken. 

Authorization of a 50-cent raise in the 
price of crude oil would cover the increased 
costs of production, and would add only 1 
cent a gallon to the price of gasoline. A 1- 
cent increase in the price of gasoline would, 
we feel, be readily accepted by the American 
public if it gave assurance of continued sup- 
plies of gasoline for essential driving. 

Unless higher production costs can be off- 
set in some way, we have no hope of stimu- 
lating discovery and new production. So 
far we have the choice of further depletion 
of reserves and lowered production or offering 
an incentive for new discoveries and new pro- 
duction. This can be accomplished either 
by an increase in the price of crude oil or a 
program of Government-financed drilling. 

The Government recognizes that something 
must be done to remedy the situation. Fed- 
eral officials have advocated a subsidy. We 
want to do it the time-honored American 
way—through encouragement of private 
initiative, 
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We do not believe there is any State in the 
Union which would advocate turning the 
production of oil over to the Government ang 
eliminating this great industry from the busi- 
ness scene. 

In normal times, only the oil producing 
States would be greatly interested in ex- 
ploratory work and the expansion of existing 
fields. Now, however, with the Nation fac. 
ing an acute shortage of crude oil, every 
State has a vital interest in this problem. 

As Governors of our respective States, we 
feel that it is our responsibility to see that 
civilians obtain sufficient gasoline to perform 
essential duties and to make certain that 
sufficient fuel oil is available for industria] 
and domestic purposes. This is an obligation 
that must be fulfilled if our present economic 
system is to be preserved. If the motorcar 
disappears from our streets and highways our 
whole economic structure will have to be 
reorganized. We are sure that you share this 
view of the problem confronting us, since 
this problem is common to all the States. 

Final solution must rest with Congress, 
because recommendations of the oil industry, 
the oil-producing States, and the Office of the 
Petroleum Administrator for War have gone 
unheeded by the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. 

We feel that united action on the part of 
the Governors of the 48 States will have great 
influence in relieving this grave situation. 
There is no doubt in our minds that through 
our united action Congress will authorize the 
requested increase in the price of crude. 
Once this price is increased we are confident 
that wildcat operations will bring in new 
fields and assure sufficient oil for essential 
civilian needs, and, of course, continue to 
provide all the oil necessary for war purposes. 

We therefore urge that in behalf of the 
people of your State you bring this matter to 
the attention of your State’s congressional 
delegation with the recommendation that 
prompt action be initiated to avert a crucial 
gasoline and fuel oil shortage in the United 
States in 1944. 

We will appreciate your advice and any sug- 
gestions you have to offer which will carry 
forward this program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
Governor. 


STATE or New MEXxIco, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Santa Fe, November 23, 1943. 
The Honorable Eart SNELL, 
Governor of Oregon, Salem, Oreg. 

Dear GOVERNOR SNELL: Reference is made 
to page 2, fifth paragraph of my letter of 
November 19. 

On further consideration we feel that we 
should ask that the price of crude oil be 
brought to parity, rather than increased a 
specific amount. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN J. DEMPSEY, 
Governor. 

P. S—Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, has 
added his endorsement to my letter of No- 
vember 19. 


We Micut Just as WELL FACE Tue Facts— 
Tue CIVILIAN GASOLINE SITUATION HERE IN 
THE WEST WILL PropaBsty Get WorsE Br- 
FoRE It Gets BeTTeER—Yovu’RE ENTITLED TO 
KNow THE TRUTH—HERE It Is 


No one can make accurate predictions 
about our gasoline supply. The actions of 
‘the enemy will have as much to do with it 
as the plans of our own general staff. But 
we can analyze the situation as it exists to- 
day. And it doesn’t look good, 

The Pacific coast petroleum industry is 
turning out 30 percent more gasoline today 
than it did in 1940. On top of our normal 
production, that’s an enormous amount. 
The increase alone amounts to almost as 
much gasoline as the entire German Nation 
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consumed before the war. Yet in spite of 
this, the West is facing a gasoline shortage. 
Here’s why: 
PACIFIC THEATER DEPENDS ALMOST ENTIRELY ON 
WEST COAST 

When the Japs took the Dutch East Indies 
and the submarine menace cut off South 
America, the major job of supplying the 
Allied forces in the Pacific fell squarely on 
the west coast. This meant that almost 
every gallon of 100 octane used by a plane 
in the Solomons, and practically every barrel 
of fuel oil consumed by destroyers off the 
Aleutians had to come from California re- 
fineries. 

When you realize that the gas tanks of 
ne Flying Fortress hold enough gasoline to 
supply 23 A cars for 1 year; that a destroyer 
steaming under forced draft from San Fran- 
cisco to Sydney, Australia, burns up enough 
fuel oil to heat 1,120 homes for a year, you 
can get an idea of what this means, 


HASN’T RATIONING HELPED? 


Yes; we are driving fewer miles in private 
automobiles than we did before the war. 
But we have a lot more people out here than 
we had then. For example, civilian gaso- 
line consumption in California (net taxable 
gallonage) during July of this year was only 
4%, percent below July of 1940. That’s a 
long way from what we might have to face 
in 1944. In fact, the only reason we’ve been 
able to carry on at our present rate of Con- 
sumption this year is because a great deal of 
the gasoline we are using now is coming from 
supplies—accumulated by the industry in 
the past. At the present rate of Consump- 
tion, these surplus stocks will be gone in 2 
months. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


The industry is taking every means that 
human ingenuity can devise to increase re- 
finery yields and improve refinery facilities. 
New plants are being rushed to completion, 
new motor-fuel blends are being tested, new 
techniques are being explored by talent 
pools of the best men in the industry. All 
of this will help some. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


But the industry can’t solve the problem 
alone. We've all got to help. If civilian 
gasoline is not conserved now, there will 
not be enough for essential driving later. 
This is your personal war problem. 


THIS IS HOW THE GASOLINE PICTURE HAS 
CHANGED 


1940 


Military and export took 14 out of every 
100 barrels of gasoline produced. That left 
86 barrels for civilian use on the Pacific 
coast. 


1942 


We increased gasoline production 11 per- 
cent above 1940. That meant we were mak- 
ing 111 barrels for every 100 we made in 
1940. So while the armed forces took 27 out 
of every 111 (24 percent) it still left 84 
barrels for civilian use. 

This year 

We increased gasoline production to 30 
percent above 1940. But the armed forces 
now take over 50 percent of the gasoline we 
make. That leaves less than 65 barrels Out 
of every 130 for civilian use—24 percent be- 
low our normal consumption of 86 barrels. 

CALIFORNIA OIL & Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


PORTLAND AND OREGON BUSY WITH 
POST-WAR PLANNING 
Mr. Speaker, Portland, Oreg., in my 
district and the whole State of Oregon, 
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are busy with post-war planning. We 
must make certain that when the firing 
ceases and the war ends and our boys 
in uniform come home that they will 
not find closed factories, bread lines, and 
no jobs waiting for them. The Federal 
Government, the States, and the local 
communities must take time by the fore- 
lock and formulate plans for immediate 
operation when the war ends so that 
the transition period from war to peace 
may be bridged. There must be no 
gap. The Federal Government alone 
cannot solve this problem; the various 
States of the Union and the local subdi- 
visions of Government and the local 
communities as well as private enterprise 
must pull the laboring oar. If the plan 
succeeds we must give free private enter- 
prise full opportunity to provide employ- 
ment. 

My home city, Portland, is awake to 
the problem and is doing an excellent 
job and the State of Oregon is perfecting 
its post-war plans. Portland employed 
experts from New York to make a com- 
plete survey of post-war projects for it. 
This has been completed. I include here- 
with a report from the Post-War Survey 
Committee of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce under date December 11, 1943. 
It is a preliminary report for post-war 
purchase in that community. 

The report follows: 

) YECEMBER 11, 1943. 
z'o the Members of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

GENTLEMEN: This committee appointed by 
Fresident Simpson has, at the board of direc- 
tors request, adapted to Portland, its metro- 
politan area, its retail area, and the State of 
Oregon, the consumer buying intention sur- 
vey of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and herewith presents its findings. 

These data present specific indications of 
what families of this area intend, in part, to 
buy within the first 6 months following ter- 
mination of the war. 

Since this report is an adaptation of ra- 
tional consumer buying intentions, we re- 
gard it as reasonably accurate. These figures 
should be considered as merely preliminary 
and by no means final. Nevertheless, the 
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figures presented here are indicative of con- 
sumer buying intention rather than exact 
tabulations. 

If this serves as a gage to consumer think- 
ing in sufficient manner to permit you to un- 
derstand what the average consuming family 
has in mind for immediate post-war pur- 
chase, this committee believes it serves the 
purpose for which it las been compiled. It 
is our plan to supplement these data with 
later figures as they become available. 

Submitted by, 

Post-War SurvEY COMMITTEE, 
R. G. BARNETT. 
Epw. L. Cosy. 
Wo. A. HEALY. 


THIs REPORT BY THE PORTLAND CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE PRESENTS THE CONSUMER PHASE 
OF THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF CoM- 
MERCE SURVEY AS DEVELOPED BY APPLYING TO 
FAMILIES FOUND IN OREGON THE PERCENTAGES 
DERIVED FROM TEE SURVEY BY THE UNITED 
STaTEs CHAMBER 


The survey by United States Chamber of 
Commerce reported (1) the total number of 
families in the United States, and (2) the 
percentage of all families which stated its in- 
tention to purchase certain goods or services 
within 6 months after close of war. 

Our survey applies to families found in 
Portland, Portland metropolitan area, Port- 
land retail-trade area, and the State of Ore- 
gon. The data presented covers: (1) Total 
families, (2) percentage of families intending 
to purchase, (3) the number of family units 
based on these percentages, (4) the unit price 
of commodities or services, and (5) proposed 
expenditures (in dollars) for these commedi- 
ties or services. These expenditures to be 
made within 6 months after the close of the 
war. 

POPULATION AND FAMILIES 


The population is that established in 
Census of Population, 1940. The number of 
families has been ascertained by dividing 
population by 3.3 persons per family: 

| 


Popula- | Persons | 








Area tion per family Families 
| 
Portland . ....... ---| 305, 394 3.3 | 92, 544 
Portland metropolitan | 

area. .... : wie 406, 406 3.3 123, 154 

Portland retail trade | | 
ae | 633, 108 3.3 191, 851 
3.3 | 330, 021 

| 


State of Oregon.......- | 1, 089, 684 
| 


Expenditures to be made for post-war needs within 6 months after the close of the war 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED PURCHASES OF GOODS AND SERVICES FROM A SURVEY WHICH APPLIED TO 
FAMILIES IN OREGON, THE PERCENTAGES DERIVED FROM A NATIONAL SURVEY BY UNITED STATES 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Automobiles and appliances: 
Ps nmin eke aden tuinwsnadudwadadbamubis 
Refrigerators (mechanical) ....................--..- 
EE SEI ol cn ain ch cecubcicinnmerts menses ecient 
Stoves........ bia nitieblialt dinate idiaietamints dani eedidienemniaal 
el eee ceegmineumers 
a le ale le 
Se en NI rs nd Junendnnodidaneiionnhe 
I a amelie 
BE ee ee 


Total automobiles and appliances. ...........-.- 


Furniture and house furnishings: 
tras cna aianeti aah ciepientntibineiaiiie 
I eee eel 
PRE bir ot on ceanasadsendcmtdinnbonnemeniall 
I = nk cng inaagusved acbbedutnnakhioe aedae 
a eae atalsg tatiana eee ane cial 


Total, furniture and house furnishings..........-. 


Percent- 



































| Portland | Portland canes 
Portland | metropoli- | retail-trade| Oregon total 
tan area area | purchases 
$6, 163, 200 | $8, 201, 700 |$12, 778, 200 |$21, 979, 00 28.6 
793,625 | 1,055,950 | 1,645,175 | 3.7 
433, 160 576, 420 897, 910 2.0 
341, +60 454, 410 707, 940 1.6 
208, 200 277, 125 431, 700 1.0 
341, 149 453, 960 707, 130 1.6 
83, 280 110, 820 172, 680 4 
26, 840 35, 710 55, 640 <a 
20, 360 27, 100 42, 200 i 
8, 411, 274 | i1, 193, 195 | 17, 438, 575 | 29, 995, 607 39. 1 
649, 620 864,540 | 1, 346, 760 2, 316, 780 3.0 
340, 025 452, 550 705, 075 1, 212, 750 1.6 
499, 800 665,100 | 1,036,050 | 1, 782, 150 2.3 
319, 275 424, 875 661,875 | 1, 138, 575 1.5 
68, 292 90, 882 141, 588 243, 558 3 
1,877,012 | 2,497,947 | 3,891,348 | 6, 693, 813 8.7 


= = . 








' t 
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Expenditures to be made for post-war needs within 6 months after the close of the war— 
Continued 


DECEMBER 20 


TO BUILD OR RUY NEW HOME WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTER 
CLOSE OF WAR, 2.0 PERCENT 


Per- | Num. 
Total |centage| ber 
fami- will will 
lies build | build 
or buy | or buy 


-_. 


Portland | Portland 
Portland | metropoli- | retail-trade 


Buy or build home: 
$2,000 value 
$4,000 value 
$7,500 value 


City of Portland 7 2.9 
Portland metropolitan area...| 123, 154 2.9 
Portland retail-trade area , 8é 2.9 
State of Oregon 2. 9) 


$6, 316, 000 

9, 944, 000 

10, 020, 17, 212, 500 
3, 900, 000 | 6,690, 000 


14, 995, 500 23, 382, 000 40, 162, 500 . YY 
> | = _ | To BUILD OR BUY NEW HOME WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTER 
44, 711, 923 


2, 884 
. 3, 571 
4, 830, 000 5, 566 
9, 571 


Total buy or build._............. jneweninmintiit ----| 11, 284,000 


Total PUTRI. cc cciacccqusnsidtitiénnensbendited 


POP RURIET o. nscrccitsniniiataln de aentiiadmeibeksamsdeastied 


AUTOMOBILES: UNIT COST $900—FAMILIES INTENDING TO 
PURCHASE, 7.4 PERCENT 


ture 


to purchase 


to purchase 


Number intending 
Proposed expendi- 


Percentage intending 


Total familie 


City of Portland _- 
Portland metro- | 

politan area_....| 123, 154 £00) 8, 201, 700 
Portland retail | 

trade area_...... $00 12, 778, 200 
State of Oregon... $00 |21, 979, 800 





MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS: UNIT COST $175-—FAMILIES 
INTENDING TO PURCHASE, 4.9 PERCENT 


| ' 
City of Portland..| 92,544; 4,9) 4, 535) $175| 
Portland metro- 
politan area_....| 123,154] 4,9] 6,034) 175] 1,055, 950 
Portland retail | | 
trade area.......| 191,851; 4,9) 9, 401) 175) 1 1, 645, 175 
State of Oregon...| 330,021) 4,9 16, 171) 175) 2 2, 829, 925 
| 


MACHINES: UNIT COST $130—FAMILIES INTEND 
ING TO PURCHASE, 8.6 PERCENT 


$793, 625 


WASHING 


City of Portland _- 3.6) 3,332) $130) $433, 160 
Portland metro- 
politan area 
Portiand retail 


92, 544| 


3.6} 4, 434| 120 
trade area. _-...-} 191, 861 2.6 6, 907] 130} 
Btate of Oregon---| 830,021) 3611, 881| 130) 1, 


123, 154 576, 420 


897, 910 
544, 530 





UNIT COST $90—FAMILIES INTENDING TO PUR- 
CHASE, 4.1 PERCENT 


STOVES: 


| | | | 
City of Portland...| 92,544) 4.1) 3,794) {90 
Portland metro- | 
politanm area.....| 123,154) 4.1) 5,049; 90 
Portland retail | | | 
trade area._.....| 191,851) 4,1) 7,866 90 
State of Oregon..-| 530,021) 4,1/13, 531 90 
| 
' 


| 


707, 940 
1, 217, 790 


VACUUM CLEANERS: UNIT COST $75—FAMILIES INTENDING 
TO PURCHASE, 3 PERCENT 


ez 
2,776| $75) 


8,695; 75 


City of Portland_. 92, 544) 3.0 
Portland metro- | 
politan area | 123, 154) 3.0 
Portland retail 
trade area.......| 
Etate of oe 


$208, 200 
277, 12 


191,851; 3.0, 5, 756 431, 700 
330, 021; 3.0 8, 901) 742, 575 


RADIOS: UNIT COST $97—FAMILIES INTENDING TO PUR- 
CHASE, 3.8 PERCENT 


3, 517) 
4, 680 


7, 290 


12,541) 97 


City of Portland_..| 
Portland metro- 
politan area. _-.. 
Portiand retail | 
trade area.......| 191,851) 3.8 
State of a meee 3.8 
| 


SEWING MACHINES: UNIT COST $60—FAMILIES INTENDING 
TO PURCHASE, 1.5 PERCENT 


92, 544 3.8 $341, 149 


123, 154; 3.8 453, 960 
707, 130 
1, 216, 477 


City of Portland_. 
Portland metro- 
politan area 110, 820 
Portiand retail 
trade area_......| 191,851) 1. 172, 680 
State of emf 330, 021) > 297, 000 


92, 544) $83, 280 


~~ 
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"21, 572, 286 | 28, 686, 642 


76, 851, 920 


233. 10 232. 93 233. 05 


ELECTRIC IRONS: UNIT COST $10—FAMILIES INTENDING TO 
PURCHASE, 2.9 PERCENT 


to purchase 
Number intending 
to purchase 


Total families 

Percentage intending 

Unit price 

Proposed expendi- 
ture 


$26, 840 
35, 710 


55, 640 
95, 710 


| 
City of Portland..| 92,544) 2.9) 2, 684) 
Portland metro- 
politan area... ..| 123, 154) a 3, 571 
Portland retail 
trade area 191,851/ 2. 9) 5, 564 | 
State of Oregon...) 330, 0 a] 2.9| 9, 571| 
| 
ELECTRIC FITCHEN MIXERS: UNIT COST $20—FAMILIES 
INTENDING 10 PURCHASE, 1.1 PERCENT 
| 
City of Port'and. | 92, 544) 1.1) 1,018) $20 
Portland metro- | | | } 
politan area | 123,154) 1.1) 1,355 20) 27, 100 
Portland retail | | , 
trade area | 1.1) 2,110 20) 
State of Oregon--. 330, i 1. 3, at 20 


LIVING-ROOM FURNITURE: UNIT COST $180—FAMILIES 
INTENDING TO PURCHASE, 3.9 PERCENT 


3.91 3, 00 $180 $649, 620 
3.9} 4,803} 180] 864, 5 
7, 482! 180} 


$20, 360 
42, 200 


72, 600 


92, 544| 
123, 154 


City of Portiand..| 

Portland metro- 
politan area..... 

Portland retail- 

i 1, 346, 760 

2, 316, 780 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE: UNIT COST $175—FAMILIES 
INTENDING TO PURCHASE, 2.1 PERCENT 


| } | 
City of Portland... 92,544, 2 , 1, $43 $175) 
Portland metro- | | 
politan area 2. " 2,586) 175 
Portland retail- 
trade area.......| 191,851) 2. 1 4, 029) 
State of Oregon... 330, 021/ 2.1) 6, 930! 


$3 40, 025 


452, 550 


705, 075 
1, 212, 750 
| I | 

BEDROOM FURNITURE: 
INTENDING TO PURCHASE, 


UNIT.COST $150—FAMILIES 
3.6 PERCENT 
| Deed 
City of Portland..| 92,544) 3. 6 3, 332) $150} 
Portland metro- 
politan area.....| 123, 154) 3, ol 4, 434) 150 
Portland retail-_ 
trade area....... 
State of Ore gon...| 


$499, 800 
665, 100 


| 
3.6) 6,907} 150 
3. 6)11, 881| 


| 101, 851 
330, 021) 


1, 036, 050 
Raw 1, 782, 150 


RUGS AND CARPETS: UNIT COST $75—FAMILIES INTENDING 
TO PURCHASE, 4.6 PERCENT 


| | | 

City of Portland..| 92,544) 4.6) 4,257) 

Portland metro- | | 

politan area___..| 123,154) 4.6) 5,665) 
Portland retail- 

191,851; 4.6 8,825 5 661, 875 


trade area_ 7 
State of nes 330, ~_ 4.6 15, a 7" 1, 138, 575 
| 


$319, 275 
424, 875 


LINOLEUM: UNIT 
PURCHASE, 4,1 PERCENT 


| 

City of Portland..| 92,544) 4. 1 3, 794 | sis! $68, 292 
Portland metro- | 

politan area 4.1) 5,049) 18) 90, 882 
Portiand retail- | 

trade area 4.1] 7,866; 18) 141, 588 


91, 851 
State of Oregon. | 330, 0211 4. 1 ~ " 243, 558 
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PRICE $18—FAMILIES INTENDING TO, 


CLOSE OF WAR, AVERAGE COST $2,009 


_ 


| 
} 


$2,000 
Number paying 
» at $2,000 per 


$2,000 


buy or build 


tu 


Total families 

Number that will 
Percentage paying 
Proposed expendi- 


City of Port:and..| 92, 544)2, 684 

Portland metro- 
po itan area 

Portland retail 
trade are< 

State of Oregon... 


33} 886) $1, 772, 000 

33/1, 178 

33'1, 837 

33/3, 153) 
| 


TO BUILD OR BUY NEW HOME WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTER 
CLOSE OF WAR, AVERAGE COST $4,000 


| 
E 
|? 
| 


173, oe 71 , 356, 000 
191, 851'5, 566 


3, 674, 000 
330, 021)9, 561 | 


6, 316, 000 


at $4,000 per 


$4, 000 


$4,000 


umber that will 
buy or build 


ture 
unit 


Total families 

Percentage paying 
Number paying 
Proposed expendi- 


| 


© 
oa 


| 


City of Portland..| 92, 544/2, 684 
Portlant metro- 

politan area... 123, 154/38, 57 
Portland retail | 

| 191, 85115, 566 

330, 0219, 561) 

| | 


trade area__._... 
State of Oregon... 





TO BUILD OR BUY NEW HOME WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTER 
CLOSE OF WAR, AVERAGE Cost $7 500 


naying 
,000 per 


‘ 


at $ 


7,500 


Number 


$7,500 


buy or buil ! 
$ 


ture 


Percentage paying 
Proposed expendi- 


Tota! families 
Number that will 


| 
| 


644) $4, 830, 00 
| 
857} 6, 427, 50 


City of Portland..| 94, 544,2,484) 24) 
Portland metro- 
politan area.....| 123, 154) 3, a 24) 
Portland retail | | | 
trade ares | 191, aBL. 5, 566) 24/1, 336; 10, 020, 00 
State of Oregon} 330, 021 9, 561) “ "" 17, 212, 5 


TO BUILD OR BUY NEW 
CLOSE OF WAR, 


HOMES WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTEL 
AVERAGE COST $10,000 


or 
4 


we paying 


10,000 


$10,0L0 


buy or build 





Number paying 
Proposed expendi- 


Total families 
Number that will | 


Percent 


| 
| 
| 


| 
City of Portland.| 94, 544 
Portland metro- | 

politan area....| 123, 154 7| 
Portland _ retail | 


7| 189) $1, 890, 000 


nt 
= 
& 
ese 


on 


250; 2, 500, 00 


390} 3, 900, 000 
6, 690, 000 


trade area......| 191,851) 5, 566 
State omen. 330, 021; 9, 561) om 





| 


10 percent of total families planning to buy or build 
are not certain how much they will spend. 
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7O RUILD OR BUY NEW HOMES WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTER 
CLOSE OF WAR AT AVERAGE COST OF $2,000 TO $10,000 


























3 bo g we Dr dy 
: So/ae| oes 
- >Sit 5 oS 
oe |22/82! 83s 
n es i=sSisv “a? 
= £O1_8/58 oSu 
3 ~~ B20 © 2 = a 
= ° -—) Oe) wee 
= ale Ss\ia%| See 
& 7 esi? n ~ 
= £22313s55/8s Sms 
S$ | 8" |sy/ 83) 25-8 
oS 18 |s*|53| 2585 
mo Zz Ay a fy 
ee eel oa eer eer” 
City of Portland.| 94, 544) 2,684) 90)  10,$11, 284,000 
Portland metro- | | 
politan area 123, 154| 3, 57 20; 10) 14, 995, 500 
Port'and retail | | | | | 
trade area......} 191,851) 5,566; 90) 10) 23, 382,000 


State of Oregon..| 330, | 9,561, 90 10; 40, 162, 500 
| | | 


WILL MAKE HOME IMPROVEMENTS AND REPAIRS WITHIN 
6 MONTHS AFTER CLOSE OF WAR, 34 PERCENT 
esas ee ete ieee 

| pon | 

|_ ber | Num- 

Total | er that 
families will im- will im- 
prove or proveor 





repair | ropes 
City of Portiend.......-..-ss- | 92, 544] 34) 31,465 
Portland metropolitan arca_..| 123, 154} 34; 41,872 
Portland retail trade area..... 191, 851) 34} 65,229 
State of Oregon............... 330, 021) 34) 112, 207 


| | 








TO PAINT HOUSES OUTSIDE WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTER CLOSE 
OF WAR, 16.7 PERCENT 
—_—_——_— 


io 
| Num- 


ber | Num- 
1 | that rm | sober 
tie will im- ouiat that 
. “| prove will 
| or re- paint 
pair 
' 
City of Portland 92, 544, 31, 465 16.7; 15, 455 
Portland metropoli- | 
tan area... .| 123,154; 41, 872 16. 7 20, 567 
Portland retail trade | 
WS. .inviadsacmineed 191,851; 68, 229 16,7 2, 039 
State of Oregon....-..- 330, 021) 112, 207 16.7 , 114 








TO PUT ON NEW ROOFING WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTER CLOSE 
OF WAR, 7.2 PERCENT 


eS 
| 


| Num- ’ 
ber | Num- 
Total that Will | ber 
families will im- e00 that 
, “| prove | , will 
or re- roof 
pair 
City of Portland_.....| 92,544, 31, 465 7.2 6, 663 
Portland metropoli 
tan area 123,154) 41,872} 7.2! 8,867 
Portland retail trade | | | 
area 191,851; 65, 229 7.2 3, 813 


eee 330, 021! 112, 207 7.2 
| | 


23, 762 


tate of Oregon...... 





TO DECORATE INTERIOR WITHIN 6 MONTHS AFTER CLOSE 
OF WAR, 6.5 PERCENT 


| 


| 











| —_ | Num- 
ro , ber 
| Tota! | that Ww ill that 
families willim-| deco- will 
prove | rate deco- 
or re- | sete 
| pair | rave 
| 
ieee ——_ —_——_ benim 
City of Portland.....- | 92,544) 31, 465 6.5) 6,015 
Portland metropoli- | | | 
tan area .| 123, 154) 41, 872 6,5 8, 005 
Portland retail trade | | | | 
hn es | 191, 851} 65,229) 6.5) 12,470 
tate of Oregon......- 330, 021) 112, 207 6.5) 21,451 


| | | | 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 


The 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, was the 
unanimous consent request that the gen- 
tleman from Texas have 5 minutes to 
address the House granted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; 
immediately after disposition of special 
orders heretofore pending. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is not a quorum present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the Chair recog- 
nize the gentleman to make a point of 
order that a quorum is not present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair may say that the point of order 
that a quorum is not present is a con- 
stitutional right. 


The 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, does 
that constitutional right to make a point 
of order that a quorum is not present 
take precedence over the constitutional 
right of free speech? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman raises a very interesting ques- 
tion. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other parliamentary inquiry. May I 
state it? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will be glad to have the gentleman 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand there is a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” that there would not be a point of 
no quorum today ..nd tomorrow. Am I 
in error? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is hopeful that the gentleman 
from Tennessee will withdraw his re- 


quest, 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I insist upon my point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. (After counting.] 
Evidently a quorum is not present. 

ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 


move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, December 21, 1943, at 12 
o’clock p. m. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 390. Resolution providing 
additional funds for the employment of nec- 
essary help in the disbursing office and addi- 
tional compensation to the disbursing clerk 
so long as the position is held by the present 
encumbent; without amendment (Rept. No. 
977). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. House Joint 
Resolution 182. Joint resolution to create the 
War Shipping Field Service; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 978). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1569. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend the act creating the circuit 
court of appeals in regard to fees and costs, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 
19, 1897 (29 Stat. 536; 28 U. S. C. 543); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 979). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1623. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide fees to be charged by 
clerks of the district courts of the United 
States,” approved February 11, 1925 (43 Stat. 
857), as amended (28 U.S. C., secs. 548-555); 
with amendment (Rept. No. 980). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 3884. A bill to repeal section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act for the preservation of 
American antiquities”; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. R. 3885. A bill to provide for payment 
of mustering-out pay to members of the 
armed forces, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs’ 

H. R. 3886. A bill to permit individuals to 
deduct for income-tax purposes from gross 
income the depreciation on their residences; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 3887. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
M. Tsarouchas; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 3888. A bill for the relief of Dennis 
H. Sullivan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 3889. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
C. Fochs; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: 

H. R. 3890. A bill for the relief of Katherine 

Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

4152. By Mr. SCHIFFLER: Petition of T. M. 
Tuerffs, commander, and K. W. Schwarm, 
adjutant, of Fairmont Post, No. 17, American 
Legion, Fairmont, W. Va., urging that legis- 
lation be enacted providing for mustering- 
out pay, clothing, and hospitalization facili- 
ties for discharged servicemen immediately 
upon their return to civilian life; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4153. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
City Council of Boston, Mass., petitioning 
considerat! on of their resolution with refer- 
ence to discharged soldiers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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SENATE 


TuespAY, DeceMBER 21, 1943 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1943) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee that 
as the time draws near the birth of 
Christ and bells of hope answer each 
other through the mist, casting aside all 
cynicism which the gray years may have 
brought, we join the radiant company 
of the world’s dreamers whose eyes are 
on future days when the world will fill 
up with men of good will. We live in 
a black world—black sky, blackened 
earth, black deeds—but at Christmas we 
are dreaming of a white tomorrow. 

We think gratefully of those who in 
spite of the stare of the wise and the 
world’s scorn have been true to the vision 
of a better day, a finer order, a cleaner 
and a kinder world. We thank Thee for 
prophetic souls who painted it and 
preached it until the crowd has said, “Let 
us go and see this strange thing that 
has come to pass.” Set our feet in that 
great succession. As dreamers may we 
never barter what is over our heads for 
what is under our feet. Keep our hearts 
brave and believing, pioneers of that 
coming yet distant time when men shall 
lay aside their weapons, when lust shall 
be refined into love and greed into good- 
ness. Make us citizens of the New Jeru- 
salem, mankind’s true country, coming 
down out of heaven from God himself. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Saturday, December 18, 1943, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his 
signature to the enrolled bill (S. 1169) 
for the relief of Samuel Margolin, which 
had been signed previously by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE DURING 
RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
18th instant, 

The Secretary of the Senate received 
the following message from the House of 
Representatives on December 20, 1943: 

That the House had passed without 
amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 105) fixing the date of meeting of 
the second session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress; 
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That the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1616) to amend the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 
amended; and 

That the House had agreed to the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 29) pro- 
viding for final adjournment of the first 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 


THE BARI BLOW 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I approach this subject with 
some trepidation because I believe that 
every man at his post—field, ship, or 
sky—is doing his level best; but what 
has happened at Bari makes it apparent 
to those of us who are not privileged 
actually to take arms but who are on 
the home front doing what we can to 
bring this conflict to a successful con- 
clusion, that a momentary relaxation can 
produce a terrible disaster. My thought 
is that the commanding officers in all 
the departments should renew what 
must have been original orders, that for 
every moment in the 24 hours, the eye, 
the ear, and the senses must be kept 
attuned to the approach of the enemy. 
Any momentary laxity may bring catas- 
trophe; and I ask, in this unceremo- 
nious way, that a further word be given 
that the commanding officers insist upon 
eternal vigilance, the price of liberty, 
and which must not be forsaken even 
for a fraction of time. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks I ask that there may be printed 
in the body of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Bari Blow,” published in 
the Washington Star of December 18, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


THE BARI BLOW 


The story of what happened on December 
2 in the Italian port of Bari is a grim re- 
minder that we are up against an enemy 
whose sting is still deadly and whose re- 
sourcefulness demands of our Allied forces 
the fullest possible degree of vigilance at all 
hours of the day and night. At dawn, within 
the space of a few minutes, some thirty Nazi 
bombers sank 17 United Nations merchant 
ships and killed or injured about 1,009 in- 
dividuals. The raiders came in very low and 
very fast—in much the same way as our 
own planes have often attacked—and they 
were able to complete their mission almost 
before our side knew what it was that had 
struck. 

The blow must be marked down as an 
Allied defeat serious enough to have impeded 
the Eighth Army’s operation for 2 or 3 
days. Apparently the Nazis themselves did 
not realize how damaging was the job they 
had done, for in their communiqué originally 
reporting it, they made only relatively modest 
claims. The story just revealed by Secretary 
Stimson must therefore please them quite 
as much as it should sober us. Until yes- 
terday, presumably for reasons of security, 
we had been told merely that Bari had been 
raided. Now we know the real magnitude 
of the attack, and although it is not clear 
whether our Allied forces were off the alert, 
something seems to have been lacking some- 
where. The deficiency, whatever it may have 
been, whether a shortage of fighter planes 
or an inadequate warning system, has prob- 
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ably been taken care of by now. The enemy 
at any rate, obviously still packs too much 
of a punch to warrant anything less than 
full Allied preparedness everywhere. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

JOsEPH LUKE LYDON: RECONSIDERATION op 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION 


A letter from the Attorney General, relating 
to the case for suspension of deportation of 
the alien, Joseph Luke Lydon, stating that 
new evidence had been presented requiring 
that the matter be given further considerg- 
tion, and requesting that the case be with- 
drawn from Congress and stricken from the 
list of deportation cases submitted for sus- 
pension; to the Committee on Immigration. 


LAND ACQUISITION FoR SHIP REPAIR FACILITIEs 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy re- 
porting, in accordance with Public Law 1, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, chapter 1, first ses- 
sion, that no acquisition of land by lease or 
otherwise for ship repair facilities, has been 
effected pursuant to the above-mentioned 
statute; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


REPORT ON FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Report on Forest Roads and Trails for the 
fiscal year 1943 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES—PROGRESS REPORT 
(8S. DOC. NO. 140) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from Senator Byrp, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an additional report of the joint 
committee, being a progress report, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the report just laid before the Senate 
by the Vice President and ordered 
printed, also be printed in the body of 
the REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


DECEMBER 21, 1943. 
ProGREss REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES; THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE; 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 


Pursuant to title 6 of the Revenue Act of 
1941 (Public Law 250, 77th Cong.), approved 
September 20, 1941, the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures was eStablished in order to “make a 
full and complete study and investigation of 
all expenditures of the Federal Government, 
with a view to recommending the elimina- 
tion or reduction of all such expenditures 
deemed by the committee to be nonessential, 
and to report to the President and to the 
Congress the results of its study, together 
with its recommendation.” 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS: OVER $2,000,000,000 SAVED 

On December 24, 1941, prior to the Presi- 
dent’s Budget message to Congress, the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures rendered a preliminary 
report to the President of the United States 
and to the Congress, in which reductions in 
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12 items, nonessential to the war effort, were 
recommended. 

On July 25, 1942, the committee rendered 
a supplemental report to the President and 
to the Congress, in which it itemized the 
savings effected and indicated that further 
even greater savings might be made in pur- 
chasing, salaries, transportation, publicity, 
and overhead. Other economies in most, if 
not all, Government departments were sug- 
gested. During the committee's existence it 
has operated on an annual budget of about 
$10,000. 

The committee has issued 11 reports: 

1. Preliminary (S. Doc. 152, pt. 1, 77th 
Cong.). 

2. Supplemental (8S. Doc. 152, pt. 2, 77th 
Cong.). 

3. Questionnaires required of the public 
(S. Doc. 4, 78th Cong.). 

4. Federally owned passenger automobiles 
(S. Doc. 5, 78th Cong.). 

5. Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
(S. Doc. 20, 78th Cong.). 

6. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (S. Doc. 
48, 78th Cong.) 

7. National Youth Administration (S. Doc. 
6’, pts. 1 and 2, 78th Cong.). 

8. Federal travel and communication ex- 
penses (S. Doc. 57, 78th Cong.). 

9. Reductio:. of Federal personnel (S. Doc. 
66, 78th Cong.). 

10. Federal ownership of real estate (S. 
Doc. 130, 78th Cong.). 

11. Federal personnel (additional report) 
(S. Doc. 131, 78th Cong.). 

In each instance recommendations were 
made to the President and to the Congress 
of the United States which, when carried out, 
would effect substantial economies. But in 
concentrating on the curtailment of over- 
head expenditures the committee has made 
every effort to accomplish this saving in such 
a way as to contribute to the war effort rather 
than to interfere with it. 

Results have been gratifying in some re- 
spects. In all, a total savings of over $2,- 
000,000,000 were effected in items which the 
committee recommended be curtailed. Three 
depression-born agencies—the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, and the National Youth Administra- 
tion—are being, or have been, liquidated fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. These alone total savings of 
over $1,000,000,000 annually. 

A detailed break-down of savings accom- 
plished, following committee recommenda- 
tions, is as follows: 


SAVINGS, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


1. Congress followed the committee’s rec- 
ommendation that the Civilian Conservation 
Corps be abolished. Savings, $238,960,000. 

2. The commit.ze recommended the aboli- 
tion of all nondefense activities of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Congress 
eliminated a major portion of the National 
Youth Administration’s nondefense program. 
Savings, $83,767,000. 

3. The committee recommended drastic re- 
duction of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion's activities, which Congress accepted. 
Savings, $540,000,000. 

4. The committee recommended deferment 
of land purchases, reduction of overhead 
costs, and curtailment of nondefense activi- 
ties in the Department of Agriculture. Con- 
gress reduced the appropriation of the De- 
sr of Agriculture. Savings, $195,731,- 

08. 

5. The committee recommended that the 
farm-tenant program be abolished. Congress 
reduced this appropriation. Savings, $2,- 
270,000. 

6. The committee recommended that the 
Farm Security Administration be abolished. 
Congress reduced the administrative expenses 
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for the Farm Security Administration. Sav- 
ings, $26,180,000. 

7. The committee recommended a 50-per- 
cent deferment of expenditures for Federal 
highway projects. Congress reduced appro- 
priations for this function by about one- 
third. Savings, $50,300,000. 

8. Congress followed the committee's rec- 
ommendation that nondefense public build- 
ing construction be deferred. Savings, 
$33,148,000. 

9. Congress limited appropriations to the 
Interior Department for nonessential public 
work projects to projects already under con- 
struction. This followed committee recom- 
mendations. Savings, $56,985,000. 

10. The committee recommended cancela- 
tion of loan authorizations for farm-tenant 
programs. Congress reduced the amount au- 
thorized to be borrowed from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for this program. 
Savings, $17,500,000. 

11. The committee recommended cancela- 
tion of loan authorizations for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Congress reduced the 
authorization for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration to borrow from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Savings, $22,500,000. 

12. The committee recommended that the 
nondefense Rural Electrification expansion 
program be deferred. Congress reduced the 
loan authorization of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to borrow from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Savings, 
$80,000,000. 

13. The committee recommended the abo- 
lition of the National Youth Administration. 
Congress accepted this recomnmtendation. 
Savings, $56,744,000. 

14. The committee urged the complete li- 
quidation of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion’s activities, which recommendation was 
accepted by Congress and the unexperded 
appropriation was returned to the Treasury. 
Savings, $106,168,499. 

15. The committee recommended that pub- 
licity in the Federal Government be cur- 
tailed. Congress reduced the appropriation 
of the domestic operations branch of the 


Office of War Information. Savings, 
$5,811,199. 
16. The committee recommended that 


overlapping and duplicating functions of the 
Federal Government be eliminated. Congress 
reduced the appropriation for the National 
Resources Planning Board. Savings, $937,922. 

17. The committee recommended that the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation be liqui- 


dated. Congress reduced the authorization 
for administrative expenses. Savings, 
$1,857,800. 


18. The committee continued to recom- 
mend that reclamation projects not connected 
with the war program be deferred. Congress 
reduced appropriations for these reclamation 
projects. Savings, $52,719,470. 

19. The committee continued to recom- 
mend that work on rivers and harbors be de- 
ferred. Congress further reduced appropria- 
tions for these projects. Savings, $181,894,100. 

20. The committee recommended that the 
Farm Security Administration be abolished. 
Congress reduced appropriations for admin- 
istrative expenses. Savings, $18,022,142. 

21. The committee recommended that the 
farm-tenant program be abolished. Congress 
reduced appropriations for administrative ex- 
penses. Savings, $298,930. 

22. The committee recommended the im- 
mediate liquidation of resettlement projects. 
Congress reduced the appropriation for ad- 
ministrative expenses. Savings, $78,961. 

23. The committee recommended cancela- 
tion of loan authorization for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Congress reduced 
the amount available for loan authorization 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Savings, $37,500,000, 
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24. The committee recommended cancela- 
tion of loan authorization for farm-tenant 
programs. Congress reduced the amount 
available for loan authorizations from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Sav- 
ings, $2,500,000. 

25. The committee continued to recom- 
mend over-all reductions in Federal person- 
nel. Reductions, totaling 134,395, have been 
accomplished by act of Congress, through the 
application of the Byrd-Langer amendment 
to the overtime-pay law, and through volun- 
tary action of various agencies. Savings, 
$295,669,000." 

Total savings, $2,117,543,231. 

Many of the savings of the committee can- 
not be indicated exactly. For example, in 
addition to the stated reductions in Federal 
personnel, sharp curtailment in recruiting 
in certain agencies has been noted, occa- 
sioned, no doubt, by means of congressional 
action inaugurated by the Byrd-Langer 
amendment to the Overtime Pay Act, by the 
reports and recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and by the activities of the House 
Civil Service Committee. Consequently, al- 
though hundreds of thousands of unneces- 
sary Federal employees are still kept from 
more valuable war work by reason of their 
needless and duplicating activities, thou- 
sands of man-hours and considerable money 
have been saved already by restraining em- 
ployment. ‘ 

Similarly, since the committee’s investi- 
gations and reports to Congress, the flood of 
questionnaires, reports, and forms required 
of the public by Federal agencies, threaten- 
ing for a time the continued progress in the 
war effort, has been sharply reduced. 

Other savings, difficult to estimate in ex- 
tent, have been, or are being, effected. The 
committee has sponsored a new personnel 
reporting system in the Federal Government 
which, when carried out, will bring about 
an estimated savings of $10,000,000 in per- 
sonnel reporting to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Such a system, in addition to saving 
manpower and money in eliminating certain 
overlapping features of reporting require- 
ments now in use, will provide detailed in- 
formation on occupations and geographical 
distribution of employees never before ob- 
tainable. It is hoped that this system will 
remove the present confusion resulting from 
recent changes in reporting procedure in- 
stalled by the Civil Service Commission. 

The question of the disposition, use, and 
sale of waste paper from the Federal estab- 
lishment is being studied by the committee, 
which hopes to make early recommendations 
to eliminate the misuse of this no longer 
small item. Steps are being taken to curtail 
the irresponsible use of Federally owned pas- 
senger automobiles and trucks and its result- 
ant waste of manpower, gasoline, and rubber. 
Travel and communication expenses of execu- 
tive agencies have been brought to the eyes of 
the Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress and further reductions may be expected. 
The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is at 
present in the process of gradual liquidation. 
The question of Federal purchase of large 
tracts of land is being studied and recom- 
mendations will be made which will attempt 
to promote savings to the Nation and to the 
several States. 

In addition, the committee has provided 
numerous legislative and executive groups 
with information and advice pertinent to 
the savings of expenditures. The House of 
Representatives Civil Service Investigating 
Committee has secured from the Federal de- 
partments and agencies copies of the monthly 
personnel report regularly sent to the Joint 





1 Excludes estimated salaries of emplcyees 
reduced from agencies cited above for fiscal 
year 1943. 
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Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. Moreover, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, the Labor Department, the Department 
of Commerce, the House Special Committee 
on Draft Deferments, the House of Repre- 
sentatives Select Committee to Investigate 
Acts of Executive Agencies Beyond the Scope 
of Their Authority, the House of Representa- 
tives Special Committee to Investigate the 
Farm Security Administration, as well as 
numerous individual Members of Congress, 
have availed themselves of the committee’s 
investigations, statistics, and personnel. 


FUTURE PROGRAM 


In July 1942 the committee stated that the 
economy surface has merely been scratched. 
What has been accomplished is considerable. 
What remains to be done is still greater. On 
the basis of information received by the com- 
mittee, a gigantic task faces it in the coming 
year. 

In general, the committee will continue 
its investigations as outlined in the prelim- 
inary report (S. Doc. 152, pt. 1, 77th Cong.). 
That is to say, it will continue to examine 
all Federal expenditures, particularly military 
expenditures, to determine where reductions 
can be made. It will probe more deeply into 
the activities of Federal departments for 
examples of duplication of functions. The 
committee will examine pugchasing, classifi- 
cation, salaries, transportation, publicity, and 
other items of expense to determine where 
further economies may be made. It will also 
continue to make recommendations to elim- 
inate waste and inefficiency in administra- 
ticn of war and nonwar activities. 

Specifically, in the future, the committee 
intends to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions on the following subjects: 

1. The committee will investigate the large 
appropriations for the continuance of nor- 
mal peacetime and nonwar activities, which 
have been placed in the category of war 
activities. 

2. Investigations will continue regarding 
the unexpended balances of the War and 
Navy Departments, the Maritime Commission, 
and the War Shipping Administration, as well 
as those amounts which are now obligated on 
a contractual basis, with a view toward re- 
turning portions of these large balances to 
the United States Treasury. 

As shown by the following table the unex- 
pended appropriations of these departments 
and agencies totaled $186,000,000,000 in Sep- 
tember 1943, of which $92,000,000,000 are 
unobligated balances of unexpired appropri- 
ations which means they do not have any 
orders placed, contracts awarded, services re- 
ceived, or any other transaction charged 
against these funds, and they are available 
for expenditures. 

Unexpended 
balances 
War Department.......... $118, 909, 963, 187 
58, 609, 475, 565 


2, 590, 350, 007 
6, 675, 595, 038 


186, 785, 383, 797 

The committee will urge an investigation 
of these huge unobligated balances by the 
Appropriations Committee to determine 
whether additional appropriations will be 
needed until such time as all the outstand- 
ing unobligated balances have been encum- 
bered. 

3. The committee will continue its investi- 
gation of nonessential personnel in the hope 
of eliminating 400,000 or more nonessential 
employees from the June 1943 peak of 3,095,- 
463 paid Federal civilian employees. The 
committee believes that there is a great op- 
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portunity, particularly in the war agencies, 
to reduce administrative expenses which, if 
effected, will strengthen these agencies. Du- 
plication of function and overlapping of per- 
sonnel must be eliminated. Indiscriminate 
hiring where it exists must cease. Hearings 
will continue to be held to determine where 
needless personnel may be eliminated. 

4. The committee will continue to exam- 
ine Government-owned corporations to ascer- 
tain whether present loan policies, in the 
light of added budgetary commitments and 
changes, are still advisable. 

5. Continued efforts will be made to reduce 
needless travel and communication expenses. 
A Federal automobile pool, together with a 
strict accounting of automobile use, has been 
recommended in the hope of further savings 
in critical materials and money. ~- 

6. Certain duplicating and useless func- 
tions of agencies within the Department of 
Agriculture, notably the separate function- 
ing of some 20 agricultural lending agencies 
and allied groups, will be brought to the at- 
tention of Congress again in the hope that 
these will be consolidated. 

7. All new adventures and commitments 
in public works and similar costly govern- 
mental programs which may be undertaken 
will be carefully watched. The committee 
will particularly scrutinize the practice of 
creating agencies to handle some new phase of 
the war work where it is possible for an exist- 
ing agency to assume this function. 

8. The failure of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to execute a sufficiently intensive Fed- 
eral manpower-utilization program which 
function was delegated to it by the War Man- 
power Commission will continue to engage 
the attention of the committee. 

9. The inequitable promotion policies of 
the various agencies involving skip-grade pro- 
motions and violations of the Classification 
Act of 1923 will be studied further and recom- 
mendations will be made. 

10. As directed by Congress, the committee 
intends to investigate the penalty mail priv- 
ilege exercised by the various establishments 
to determine whether excessive use is being 
made of this privilege and if economies may 
be effected. 


THE NECESSITY FOR ECONOMY 


The Federal Government must unfalter- 
ingly carry during this coming year the 
heaviest load ever imposed on any country. 
Total expenditures in the fiscal year June 30, 
1943, were $78,182,348,641—more than double 
the expenditures for the previous year. 
Average monthly expenditures for war pur- 
poses alone were a little more than $6,000,- 
000,000—well over $8,000,000 an hour; and we 
are told that these may be increased. The 
Federal debt which stood at $61,000,000,000 
at the start of the war has risen to the un- 
precedented heights of about $170,000,000,000. 
For the first time in history this Nation 
must now speak of its debt in terms of 12 
figures. 

While it is true that our national income 
is increasing, yet our per capita debt has 
been quadrupled in 4 years. In 1938 the debt 
was $285; today it is $1,204. At the close of 
the last war it was $250 per capita. In more 
realistic terms, the present debt of each tax- 
payer in the country is about $3,500. The 
interest load on this public debt is in itself 
staggering, it being estimated that the in- 
terest on Government borrowing alone is 
$2,700,000,000 per year. 

It is estimated that revenue from our 
present tax system will produce $41,000,000)- 


000 for the fiscal year 1944. Of this, only 


$7,000,000,000 comes from “pay-as-you-go” in- 
come taxes. The present deficit (for fiscal 
year 1944) will be $57,000,000,000. 

Even today the country as a whole does not 
feel the full impact of this debt load, for the 
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financial horizon gives no promise of early 
relief, but rather a greater burden in the 
future. There was a time when the Federal 
income tax was called a rich-man’s tax; the 
masses believed that they would benefit and 
that the wealthy would pay the bill. Today 
all that has changed. From now on our 
Federal expenditures will be traced directly to 
tax burdens in the lower-income brackets, it 
being estimated that 50,000,000 people will 
now file income-tax returns. The Secretary 
of the Treasury must have had a similar idea 
in mind when he stated: “For the first time 
in our history the income tax is becoming a 
people’s tax.” 

There can be no illusions as to this debt; 
for the welfare of the country it must and 
shall be paid. There are those economists 
who, advancing the “new philosophy of public 
debt,” are brash enough to state that the 
debt need not be paid; that a gradually ex- 
panding public debt is healthful to a 
country with a “mature economy”; that con- 
tinual pump priming is an economic neces- 
sity to the United States in the future. The 
committee sharply takes issue with such a 
philosophy, believing, as it does, that public 
confidence in the financial integrity of a 
country—the acknowledgment of its obliga- 
tions—is necessary to the economic stability 
of that country. No nation may safely re- 
pudiate a debt and retain the confidence of 
its citizens. No nation which has lost the 
confidence of its citizens may remain a 
democracy. 

One method of combating the latter is by 
elimination of nonessential expenditures. As 
can be seen from this report much has been 
done toward reducing. nonessential expendi- 
tures, but much more remains to be done. 

The committee believes it imperative that 
every effort be made to streamline the Fed- 
eral Government, to reduce to a minimum all 
expenditures not implicity furthering the 
successful prosecution of the war. It is not 
enough that expenditures are curtailed in a 
few instances, nor is it sufficient that a hand- 
ful of employees are transferred from one 
nonessential function to another nonessen- 
tial function. Nor is it enough to combine 
one group of offices with another, merely to 
erect a new superstructure at their head, 
Rather the value of each employee, each office, 
and each dollar expended must be consciously 
weighed in its relation to the welfare of the 
people of the Nation. Agencies which have 
been built on years of depression must be 
abolished. The nonwar activities of those 
establishments not devoted entirely to war 
work must be curtailed. Bureaucratic poli- 
cies which sap the Nation of both financial 
solidity and a surplus of manpower must be 
eliminated. Only in so doing may the Fed- 
eral Government do its part in preparing for 
an economically sound post-war Nation. 

Thus the committee feels that just as it is 
the patriotic duty of all citizens to reduce 
their spending to a minimum, so it is even 
more the patriotic duty of the Congress of the 
United States to curtail irreducibly all non- 
essential expenditures, That the people will 
hold this Congress strictly accountable for all 
wasteful or extravagant appropriations which 
divert sorely needed funds from the war effort 
is self-evident. Consequently it is hoped 
that Congress will continue to participate 
actively in this endeavor to provide a check- 
rein on runaway nonessential spending wher- 
ever it is found, 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
WasHINcTOoN, D. C., December 17, 1943. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, | 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: While the prog- 
ress report of the committee includes much 
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that I endorse, I cannot sign it in its present 
form. 

I think there is no basis for asserting, as 
this report does, that “hundreds of thou- 
sands of unnecessary Federal employees are 
still kept from more valuable war work by 
reason of their needless and duplicating 
activities,” or .for implying that there are 
“400,000 or more nonessential employees.” 

If I were to sign this report, I would be in 
the position of predetermining judgments 
about Federal personnel which I am required 
by law to make quarterly 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroip D. SMITH, 
Director. 


RESOLUTIONS OF AGRICULTURAL COOP- 
ERATIVE COUNCIL OF OREGON 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, Iam in 
receipt of several resolutions which re- 
cently were adopted by the member or- 
canizations of the Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Council of Oregon. The resolutions 
contain real wisdom, in my opinion, and, 
for the benefit of the Congress and of the 
American people, I request unanimous 
consent to have them printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD and appropriately re- 
ferred. I also ask that following the 
resolutions the stated purposes and the 
membership roll of the Agricultural Co- 
operative Council of Oregon be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received 
and appropriately referred, and the 
matter referred to by the Senator from 
Oregon wil! be printed in the Rrecorp. 

To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


RESOLUTION NO, II: RELATING TO AGRICULTURE 


LABOR 


Whereas in the opinion of all interested 
parties, the shortage of agricultural labor in 
1944 unquestionably will become much more 
icute than was the case during the year clos- 
ing; and 

Whereas the Agricultural Extension Service 
ably and efficiently carried out the belatedly 
assigned duties of labor procurement to meet 
the critical situation existing in Oregon dur- 
ing the past harvest season; and 

Whereas legislation is now pending in Con- 
gress for the purpose of extending the re- 
sponsibility of the Agricultural Extension 
Service for procurement and placement of 
agricultural labor for 1944 and appropriating 
necessary moneys therefor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Council of Oregon hereby record its posi- 
tion in favor of continued supervision by the 
Agricultural Extension Service of procure- 
ment and placement of agricultural labor, 
and urge the members of the Oregon Delega- 
tion to lend active support for immediate 
passage of appropriate legislation. 


RESOLUTION NO. III: RELATING TO ANTI-COOPERA- 
TIVE ATTACK 

Whereas there is being made a concerted 
attack upon farmers marketing and supply 
cooperatives, and upon Farm Credit Admin- 
istration banks that assist in financing farm- 
ers and their business institutions; and 

Whereas such attack, if successful, will 
jeopardize the stability of American agri- 
culture and thereby affect adversely the Na- 
tion's supply of food and fiber; and 

Whereas no nation can long continue in a 
healthful condition without a dependable 
supply of these essentials of human life: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Council of Oregon take such action as 
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will most effectively safeguard the public 
interest. 


To the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


RESOLUTION NO. I: RELATING TO FOOD SUBSIDIES 


Whereas the administration’s food-subsidy 
program, if continued, will lead the Nation 
down the road to economic chaos, with com- 
plete political control, scarcity, excessive 
debt, and disastrous inflation the ultimate 
outcome; and ¢ 

Whereas America’s grocery bill is now being 
subsidized to the extent of $800,000,000 a 
year on borrowef@i money, thus developing 
one of the greatest inflationary threats exist- 
ing in the country today; and 

Whereas every time a subsidy fails in its 
purported objective of keeping down the 
general price level additional inflationary 
pressure results; and 

Whereas the American wage earner today 
is receiving nearly twice as much as in 1939, 
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yet is spending only 20 percent of his income | 


for food, the lowest percentage of such ex- 
penditure on record, is eating far better than 
he did in 1939, and if he were eating the 
same kind and quality of food he would be 
spending only 16 cents out of each dollar; 
and 

Whereas America must operate on a pay- 
as-you-go basis for its current food bill, and 
since high-price subsidies which place the 
debt burden upon the men now fighting for 
freedom and upon their children can be no 
part of a pay-as-you-go policy: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Agricultural Cooperative 
Council of Oregon, That we urge our Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to vigorously support 
the antisubsidy bill, and, in the event that 
the bill is passed and then vetoed by the 
President, we earnestly urge their support 
in overriding the veto. 


The stated purposes and membership 
roll of the Agricultural Cooperative 
Council of Oregon, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp on request of Mr. HoLman, 
are as follows: 


The purposes of the Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Council of Oregon shall be as follows: 

1. To promote the success of farmers’ Cco- 
operative marketing and supply enterprises 
in Oregon. 

2. To secure and maintain cooperation and 
coordination of effort among all agencies en- 
gaged in or supporting agricultural coopera- 
tion. 

3. To foster a better understanding of co- 
operative principles and practices on the part 
of growers and the general public by educa- 
tional methods and by cooperating with edu- 
cational agencies and institutions in con- 
ducting such work. 

4. To provide a representative body which 
may consider and pass upon the feasibility of 
proposed agricultural cooperative ventures 
which are of sufficient importance to affect 
the status of existing agricultural coopera- 
tives and the future development of the 
movement within the State. Recommenda- 
tions regarding such enterprises may be made 
by the council for the information of its 
members and the public. 

5. To serve, upon the request of interested 
parties, as adviser or mediator in the settle- 
ment of any dispute or difficulty that may 
arise within an agricultural! cooperative asso- 
ciation or between agricultural cooperatives, 
when the dispute or difficulty is one involving 
cooperative principles or practices. 

6. To consider existing laws and proposed 
legislation affecting agricultural cooperatives, 
for the purpose of supporting or opposing 
legislation as the need for such action 
arises, and otherwise to represent Oregon 
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agricultural cooperatives in legislative mat- 
ters. 

7. To consider and deal with problems of 
finance, transportation, distribution, and 
other marketing functions or services of gen- 
eral interest to Oregon agricultural coopera- 
tives. 

8. To provide a contact point for all official, 
public, and private agencies which desire or 
need to confer with a group representing Ore- 
gon’s agricultural cooperatives. 

9. To secure and maintain public confi- 
dence in cooperative enterprises by the pur- 
suit of a conservative course of action by the 
council and its members, at all times con- 
sidering the rights and interests of both con- 
sumers and producers. 

10. To perform other similar activities or to 
take part or in formt ating and carrying out 
programs of cooperative work designed to 
benefit agriculture in general and cooperative 
associations in particular. 

Apple Growers Association, Frank C. 
Dethman, president; J. E. Klahre, 
general manager, Hood River; 
Baker County Livestock Marketing 
Association, Inc., Roy Vanderwall, 
president, Haines, P. T. Fortner, 
secretary-treasurer, Baker; Blue 
Lake Producers Cooperative, J. L. 
Goss, president, O. E. Snider, man- 
ager, Salem; Central Oregon Co- 
operative Creamery, Marion Tay- 
lor, president, Marvin Davidson, 
manager, Redmond; Columbia 
Fruit Growers, M. C. Nielsen, pres- 
ident, W. R. Bailey, manager, 
The Dalles; Dairy Cooperative As- 
Sociation, L. Minoggie, president, 
W. W. Henry, manager, Portland; 
Division of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Oregon State College, E. L. 
Potter, chief, M. N. Nelson, Cor- 
vallis; Douglas County Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Exchange, D. N. 
Busenbark, president, C. E. Ban- 
ning, manager, Roseburg; Douglas 
Prune Growers, D. N. Busenbark, 
president, M. F. Middelburg, man- 
ager, Roseburg; Dundee Fruit 
Growers & Packers, F. W. Meyer, 
president, John L. Meyer, manager, 
Dundee; Eugene Farmers Cream- 
ery, J. W. Maxwell, president, G. 
A. Harnden, secretary-manager, 
Eugene; Eugene Fruit Growers As- 
sociation, Frank Harlow, director, 
E. A. McCornack, Eugene; Exten- 
sion Service, Cregon State College, 
Paul Carpenter, extension econo- 
mist, L. R. Breithaupt, extension 
economist, Corvallis; Farmers Co- 
cperative Creamery, Herman Ber- 
nards, president, Carlton, George 
C. Johnson, manager, McMinnville; 
Farmers Gas & Supply Exchange, 
Willard Bliss, director, Portland, 
R. A. Tribou, manager-treasurer, 
Gresham; Farmers Union Cooper- 
ative Creamery, Clyde W. Smith, 
president, Amos Henton, secretary, 
Sheridan; Farmers Union Coop- 
erative Warehouse, Glen DeHaven, 
president, C. A. Curry, manager, 
Dallas; Gresham Berry Growers, C., 
A. Becker, president, Boring, J. J. 
Fisher, manager, Gresham; Hood 
River Grange Supply Co., Chester 
Shute, president, Richard H. Wil- 
cox, manager, Hood River; Inter- 
state Associated Creameries, A. P. 
Ireland, vice president, Forest 
Grove, G. A. Brown, manager, 
Portland; Jackson County Coop- 
erative, George H. Hiles, president, 
V. A. Turpin, secretary, Medford; 
Lower Columbia Cooperative Dairy 
Association, M. J. Johnson, pres- 
ident, C. W. Laughlin, manager, 
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Astoria; McMinnville Fruit Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association, James 
W. Richardson, president, Dayton, 
Fred Muhs, vice president, Mc- 
Minnville; Monmouth Coopera- 
tive Creamery & Warehouse, Chas, 
Bowman, president, E. W. Staats, 
vice president, Monmouth; Moro 
Grain Growers Association, Clar- 
ence Sparling, president, W. T. 
Balsiger, secretary-manager, Moro, 
Mount Angel Coopefative Cream- 
ery, R. J. Berning, president, Frank 
Hettwer, manager, Mount Angel; 
North Pacific Canners & Packers, 
Inc., Jos. J. Fisher, president, 
Gresham, J. W. Mayo, executive 
secretary, Portland; North Pacific 
Nut Growers’ Cooperative, R. A. 
Duncan, director, Portland, A. C. 
Jacobson, general manager, Dun- 
dee; Oregon Farmers Union Co- 
operative Association, Chester 
Wohler, president, Hillsboro, 
Homer M. Smith, manager, Salem; 
Oregon Grange Wholesale, Inc., T. 
H. Fenton, field representative, 
W. J. Wilcox, manager, Portland; 
Oregon Nut Growers, Inc., W. J. 
Sullivan, president, John E. Trunk, 
manager, Newberg; Oregon Prune 
Exchange, H. Normandin, presi- 
dent, Forest Grove, John F. 
White, manager, Portland; Oregon 
State Farmers Union, Ammon 
Grice, _president, Salem, Harley 
Libby, vice president, Jefferson; 
Oregon State Grange, Morton 
Tompkins, master, Dayton, Ray W. 
Gill, member executive committee, 
Portland; Oregon Turkey Cooper- 
atives, Inc., O. C. Brown, president, 
Roseburg, J. J. Jendrzejewski, di- 
rector, Hermiston; Oregon Turkey 
Growers, O. C. Brown, vice presi- 
dent, Jay Conn, secretary-mana- 
ger, Roseburg; Pacific Cooperative 
Poultry Producers, Henry Erickson, 
president, Tigard, G. C. Keeney, 
manager, Portland; Pacific Supply 
Cooperative, R. W. Hogg, president, 
Salem, Charles Baker, secretary- 
manager, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Pacific Wool Growers, R. L. Clark, 
president, North Portland, R. A. 
Ward, manager, Portland; Pendle- 
ton Grain Growers, Inc., Carl 
Engdahl, president, James Hill, Jr., 
manager, Pendleton; Polk County 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Oil 
Association, R. O. Dodson, presi- 
dent, Monmouth, R. W. Hogg, 
secretary-treasurer, Salem; Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Packing Co., 
Paul Wallace, president, W. H. 
Wood, manager, Salem; Salem Co- 
operative Prune Growers, J. W. 
Simmons, president, C. A. Ratcliff, 
secretary, Salem; Southern Oregon 
Sales, Inc., S. M. Tuttle, manager, 
V. A. Turpin, assistant secretary, 
Medford; Springbrook Cooperative 
Prune Growers, Victor E. Rees, 
president, Springbrook, Myron H. 
King, manager, Newberg; Spring- 
brook Packing Co. Cooperative, 
Frank Carlisle, president, Victor E. 
Rees, manager, Springbrook; State 
Department of Agriculture, J. D. 
Mickle, director, Salem, W. E. Up- 
shaw, Portland; Stayton Canning 
Co. Cooperative, Joe Schrewe, di- 
rector, Sublimity, George A. Smith, 
manager, Stayton; The Dalles Co- 
operative Growers, Ray F. Kelly, 
president, H. G. Miller, manager, 
The Dalles; Tillamock County 
Creamery Association, Jos. Max- 
well, president, Carl Haberlach, 


secretary, Tillamook; Twin City 
Oil & Gas Co., Andrew Millar, 
president, George F. Preas, mana- 
ger, Milton; Union County Coop- 
erative Creamery, James A. Kof- 
ford, director, Union, O. W. Howell, 
director, Imbler; Wallowa Live- 
stock Marketing Association, Inc., 
Oscar Maxwell, president, Wallowa, 
E. L. Pratt, vice president, Enter- 
prise; Willamette Cherry Growers, 
Inc., J. G. Hogg, president, Robert 
E. Shinn, secretary-manager, 
Salem; Woodburn Fruit Growers 
Cooperative Association, Chas, 
Sweaney, president, Earl House- 
worth, manager, Woodburn. 

PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC DUR- 

ING THE WAR—PETITIONS 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present petitions 
for appropriate reference, and also to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point 
a tabulation showing 662 petitioners, 
praying for the enactment of the bill 
(H. R. 2082) to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production 
of materials necessary for the winning of 
the war. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the tabulation was ordered 
to be printed in the RecorpD, as follows: 


CE cri dininctittinnitnlatindidiinalt a = 
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Dn eke cnceenititsiitinstigaiteaiaas 662 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITIONS 


Mr. O’DANIEL. I also ask unanimous 
consent to present for appropriate ref- 
erence and to have inserted in the Rrec- 
orD at this point a tabulation showing 
5,513 petitioners, praying for the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the 
sale of alcoholic beverages to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 
United States, 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs and the tabulation was or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 
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PRESERVATION OF SURVIVING JEWISH’ 


PEOPLE OF EUROPI —TELEGRAM TO 
SENATE FOREIGN NKELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Record a telegram, numerously signed, 
addressed to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, proposing the 
creation of a special governmental com- 
mission to find ways and means to save 
the surviving Jewish people of Europe. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As Christians and as Americans, we urge 
the passage of the Senate resolution propos- 
ing the creation of a special governmental 
commission to find ways and means to save 
the surviving Jewish people of Europe. 

As Christians, how can we do less? As 
Americans we recall our liberal traditions 
of the past. 

Universally is it known that more than 
2,000,000 European Jews have been slaugh- 
tered by the Nazis. There has been no sur- 
cease, no intermission. The living remnants 
of European Jewry are still being drawn and 
quartered with unabated ferocity. There- 
fore, we cannot approach Christmastide 
without declaring that too many of us have 
been found wanting in the will to rescue 
these suffering people. If the will be strong 
enough and the heart be stout enough, then 
efforts of rescue will be made and will suc- 
ceed. If we remain feeble and complaisant, 
then death alone will have its way. Let no 
possible sanctuary be closed, whether in 
America or elsewhere. Let each door of ref- 
uge be opened and kept open, This is the 
Christian way. 

Shall we forget that Christ’s greatest pas- 
sion is fatherly love for all men? Surely we 
can find nothing in His words and deeds that 
would exclude our Jewish brethren from His 
divine love and compassion. Surely was it 
never His wish that His own crucifixion 
should usher in countless others. And yet 
we Christians suffer by delay and inaction, 
the crucifixion of a whole people whom the 
Nazis have sworn to destroy root and branch. 

Could the more than 2,000,000 Jewish dead 
speak from the grave, should they not with 
gestures exclaim: “Our pain has followed us 
into the tomb, for how can we rest when our 
living brethren suffer no less than we have 
suffered?” 

This is why we as Christians and Ameri- 
cans urge the immediate adoption of the 
resolution. 

Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, D. D., 
Bishop of New York, Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Archbishop 
Athenagoras, Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South 
America; Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin, 
moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, Presbyterian Church, and 
president of Union Theological 
Seminary; Bishop William J. Mc- 
Connell, resident bishop of Meth- 
odist Church; Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Heistand, Bishop of Harrisburg, 
Pa., Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Dr. Angus Dun, dean of Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Russell 
Stafford, minister of Old South 
Church, Boston, Mass. 


ADJUSTMENT OF MILK PRICES 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a communication addressed to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


.-SmITH], chairman, Senate Agricultural 


Committee, by the Natural Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of San Gabriel, Calif. 

I also have a petition addressed to the 
Senator from South Carolina signed by 
1,819 individual milk consumers of the 
same vicinity, requesting an adjustment 
of the milk prices and expressing oppo- 
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sition to the roll-back subsidy program 
for milk. 

I ask that the letter be printed at this 
point in the Record. I do not ask to 
have the petition printed, but it will be 
available at the office of the Senator 
from South Carolina to anyone who de- 
sires to see it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Vermont? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





DECEMBER 10, 1943. 
Hon. Ettison D. Smrira, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee, Senate Chamber, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: In view of the wholly 
misleading and unfair propaganda being used 
by the advocates of the administration's 
roll-back subsidy program, we have felt an 
expression of uncontrolled free individual 
consumer opinion on the milk phase of the 
question would be of service. 

We transmit herewith a petition consisting 
of 85 sheets and bearing the signatures of 
come 1,819 individual consumers. This peti- 
tion was prepared by us as a test of public 
opinion and given to 16 of our dairy farmers 
who as producer-distributors deal directly 
with their customers. 

The matter was submitted to the latter 
without argument and without any high- 
pressure persuasion and thus these signa- 
tures represent the free expression of the 
signers’ opinion. We feel such expression is 
infinitely more truthful than statements is- 
sued or made before committees by officers 
of various organizations who claim to speak 
for thousands of alleged members, not 1 in 
100 of the rank and file having been con- 
sulted. 

Please consider the petitions herewith sub- 
mitted as preliminary only—many thousands 
more signatures will reach you in the next 
few days. However, those herewith, it will be 
noted, do represent an excellent cross section 
of southern California, not only the city of 
Los Angeles, but also such communities as 
Pasadena, Santa Monica, Venice, Burbank, 
Glendale, North Hollywood, Montebello, El 
Monte, Chino, Pomona, Upland, Ontario, San 
Bernardino, Bakersfield, etc, 

Our experience convinces us the public is 
no more in favor of subsidies than is the 
farmer once the falsity of the proponents’ 
statements are understood, and we also are 
convinced the public is most seriously alarmed 
over the dwindling supply of milk, and cer- 
tainly willing to pay a price which covers the 
farmers increased cost of production, 

Most truly yours, 
NATURAL MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
PRANK 8. Giass, Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I also 
have two telegrams addressed to Hon. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Member of Congress from 
California, one from the Ralphs Grocery 
Co., of Los Angeles, the other from the 
Homemakers Club, signed by Grace F. 
Glasser, of Los Angeles. These also re- 
quest adjustment of producers’ milk 
prices, and express opposition to the sub- 
sidy program, I ask that the telegrams 
be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, Catir., November 17, 1943. 
Hon. JoHN PHILLIPs, 

Member Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Between October 8 and 14, 1943, our organi- 

zation mailed to Office of Price Administra- 
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tion, W , D. C., petitions asking for 
adjustment of producers’ milk prices, and ex- 
pressed willingness to pay proper increases. 
Approximately 50,000 consumers and, in addi- 
tion, the Homemakers Club, advised us their 
members forwarded in similar petitions of 
25,000 signatures to Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. We also estimate 25,000 additional 
petitions were mailed by individuals direct. 
We would request your bringing this knowl- 
edge of same to the attention of Congress, 

Respectfully, 

RALPHS GROCERY CO., 
By WALTER W. RALPHS, Vice President. 


Los ANGELES, CaLIFr., November 17, 1943. 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPs, 
Member Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is to advise you the Homemakers 
Club mailed to Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C., petitions containing over 
25,000 signatures asking for adjustment of 
producers’ milk prices, and expressed willing- 
ness to pay proper increases. We would re- 
spectfully request your bringing this knowl- 
edge of same to the attention of Congress. 

THe HOMEMAKERS CLUB, 
By Grace F. GLASSER, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


REPORTS OF FOREIGN RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
18th instant, 

The following reports of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations were submitted 
on December 20, 1943: 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

H. R. 2924. A bill to give effect to the Pro- 
visional Fur Seal Agreement of 1942 between 
the United States of America and Canada; 
to protect the fur seals of the Pribilof 


Islands; and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 626). 
By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 
8S. Res. 100. Resolution favoring action 


looking to relief for starving peoples of EBu- 
rope; without amendment (Rept. No. 624). 
By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. Res. 203. Resolution favoring the ap- 
pointment of a commission to formulate a 
plan to save the Jews of Europe from ex- 
tinction by Nazi Germany; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 625). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
18th instant, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted on Decem- 
ber 20, 1943: 


By Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Hugh B. Cox, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Assistant Solicitor General of the Unit- 
ed States, vice Oscar S. Cox, resigned; 

Emil C. Peters, of Honolulu, to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Territory of 
Hawaii. (Judge Peters is now serving in this 
post under an appointment which expired 
August 5, 1943); 

Albert M. Cristy, of Honolulu, to be second 
judge of the First Circuit, Circuit Courts, 
Territory of Hawaii. (Judge Cristy is now 
serving in this post under appointment 
which expired August 5, 1943); 

Willson C. Moore, of Hawaii, to be fourth 
judge of the First Circuit, Circuit Courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, vice Francis M. Brooks, 
term expired; and 

Cable A. Wirtz, of Hawaii, to be Judge of 
the Second Circuit, Circuit Courts, Terri- 
tory of Hawaill, vice Daniel H. Case, term ex- 
pired, 
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By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. 
CoNNALLY), from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

David C. Berger, of Virginia, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 4 and a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general; 

William D. Moreland, Jr., of Oregon, now 
@ Foreign Service office of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul; 

Richard W. Byrd, of Virginia, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 7 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul; 

John Goodyear, of New York, now-a Foreign 
Service officer of class 8 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul; and 

J. Brock Havron, of Tennessee, to be a For- 
eign Service officer, unclassified, a vice consul 
of career, and a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate were submitted: 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. Res. 136. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures for the holding of hearings by 
the Committee on the Judiciary in respect to 
judicial nominations; without amendment; 
and 

S. Res. 198. Resolution to investigate the 
matter of the termination of Government 
procurement contracts; with additional 
amendments. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
PUERTO RICO (REPT. NO. 628) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, I sub- 
mit a report of that committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 26, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, relating to economic and 
social conditions in Puerto Rico. I re- 
quest that the report be printed, with 
illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be printed, with illustrations. 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND COLLEC- 

TIVE BARGAINING IN CALIFORNIA 

(REPT. NO. 398, PTS. 2 AND 3) 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 266, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, second session, I submit parts 
VI and VIII of the report on Employers’ 
Associations and Collective Bargaining 
in California. 

Part VI is entitled “A Study of Labor 
Policies of Employers’ Associations in the 
Los Angeles Area, 1935-39.” 

Part VII is entitled “A Study of Labor 
Policies of Employers’ Associations in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, 1935-39.” 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
brief collection of excerpts from parts 
VI and VII, constituting the introduction 
to and conclusions of these volumes be 
printed in the Recorp softhat the Mem- 
bers of the Senate may have a readily 
available outline of the subject matter 
treated. These volumes are the sixth 
and seventh of a series of 10 parts based 
upon the committee’s final field investi- 
gation into undue interferences with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

The volume dealing with Los Angeles 
is particularly concerned with policies 
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and activities of the associations of in- 
dustrial employers in the metropolitan 
area of Los Angeles which are either vi- 
olative or perversive of the national labor 
policy as expressed in the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Part VII is concerned similarly with 
policies and activities of organizations of 
employers operating in the San Francisco 
Bay area, which are importantly related 
to the right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively. It considers the 
apparent transition from antiunion em- 
ployers’ associations to organized em- 
ployer coordination, based upon the pro- 
fessed acceptance of collective bargain- 
ing in that area. It explores the various 
devices of organized employer activity 
that were directed not only to a destruc- 
tion of labor’s rights but also the use of 
“pressure tactics” that renders those 
rights of dubious value even when recog- 
nized in collective agreements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed and the excerpts referred to by 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The excerpts are as follows: 


Excerpts From REPORT ON EMPLOYERS’ ASSO- 
CIATIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 
CALIFORNIA 


PART VI. A STUDY OF LABOR POLICIES OF EM- 
PLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN THE LOS ANGELES 
AREA, 1935-39 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 266, 74th Cong.] 
Introduction 


Pursuant to the authority of Senate Reso- 
lution 266 (74th Cong., 2d sess.),1 the com- 
mittee herein submits to the Senate the 
sixth part of its report on employers’ associa- 
tions and collective bargaining in California. 
This volume is concerned particularly with 
policies and activities of associations of in- 
dustrial employers in metropolitan Los An- 
geles which are either violative or perversive 
of the national labor policy as expressed in 
the National Labor Relations Act. As such, 
it deals with events during the period 1935- 
89, inclusive? 

Preliminary investigations were made by 
this committee in the winter months of 
1938-39 and in the latter part of 1939. Public 
hearings were held in the city of Los An- 
geles from January 10 to and including Jan- 
uary_24, 1940. Testimony taken during the 
13 days of these public hearings related al- 
most entirely to industrial labor relations in 
Los Angeles." This part VI is an analysis of 
the testimony and exhibits introduced into 
the record during this period.« The entire 
report consists of the following parts: 

Part I. General Introduction. 


1A subcommittee of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor “was appointed by the 
chairman June 6, 1936, under Senate Resolu- 
tion 266, which reads, in part, as follows; 
“Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor is authorized and directed 
to make an investigation of violations of the 
right of free speech and assembly and undue 
interference wjth the right of labor to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively.” The limit of 
expenditures under this resolution was ex- 
tended by various resolutions in the 74th, 
75th, and 76th Congresses. 

2A similar study for the period 1890-1935 
appears in pt. II of this report. 

3 See testimony in pts. 52, 53, 56, 57, and 58. 

«Supplementary exhibits for this phase of 
the committee's inquiry were introduced into 
the record on July 1, 1940, and appear in pts. 
63-66, inclusive, of the committee's public 
record. 
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Part Il. Organized Antiunionism in Cali- 
fornia Industry Prior to the Passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Part III. The Disadvantaged Status of Un- 
organized Labor in California’s Industrialized 
Agriculture. 

Part IV. Employers’ Associations and Their 
Labor Policies in California’s Industrialized 
Agriculture. 

Part V. The Organization of Resistance to 
Collective Bargaining in California, 1935-39. 

Part VI. A Study of Labor Policies of Em- 
ployers’ Associations in the Los Angeles Area, 
1935-39. 

Part VII. A Study of Labor Policies of Em- 
ployers’ Associations in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, 1935-39. 

Part VIII. The Associated Farmers of Cali- 
fornia, Inc.—Its Reorganization, Policies, and 
Significance, 1935-39. 

Part IX. The Origin and Promotion of Re- 
cent Legislation in California Limiting La- 
bor’s Civil Rights. 

Part X. Conclusions 
tions. 

In part II there is a discussion of the his- 
torical background dealing with labor poli- 
cies in Los Angeles before 1935 and the 
development and character of the employers’ 
associations responsible for that policy. In 
part V there is a broad analysis of these 
Policies in comparison and contrast with the 
State-wide patterns of employer oppositions 
to collective bargaining.® 

The city of Los Angeles has long been 
considered a stronghold of antiunion in- 
dustry. Termed by the open-shop advo- 
cates as the “white spot’* of the Nation, 
this industrial center has frequently been 
held up as an example of an urban area that 
is traditionally nonunion and actively anti- 
union. As part II of the committee's re- 
port on California has indicated, this tradi- 
tional labor policy was sponsored actively 
and supported effectively by leading indus- 
trial and financial groups long before the 
passage of the National Labor Relations Act. 
Such organizations as the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association and the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce marshaled an 
imposing array of economic and political 
influence against any local application of an 
effective system of collective bargaining. 
The nature, personnel, leadership, and 
method of these organizations prior to 1935 
were described in part II of this report. 
Their failure to respond favorably to the na- 
tional policy established in the National 
Labor Relations Act in 1935 was accompa- 
nied by an organized and aggressive cam- 
paign of interference with the rights of labor. 

In a city of the size and importance of Los 
Angeles, this conspiratorial pattern of mal- 
feasance is a phenomenon which demands 
careful scrutiny. There are many industrial 
areas in other parts of the country which are 
known as open shop or nonunion centers 
where, as in Los Angeles, there is a phalanx 
of opposition to trade-unionism composed of 
employers, civic groups, and public officials 
supported by dominant banking and news- 
paper interests. In such an atmosphere, 
labor’s civil rights cannot be properly exer- 
cised and the tyranny of local persecution 
and opposition to trade-unionism is intol- 
erable. Proceedings against an individual 
employer for unfair labor practices under the 
National Labor Relations Act may not prove 
to be an effective measure of protection. 
When this opposition in the community is 
due to a lack of understanding or familiarity 
with labor relations, it may dissolve with the 
passage of time. But when this opposition 
to the exercise of the rights of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively is a pat- 


and Recommenda- 


5 See pt. II of this report, pp. 77-78, 99-114, 
and 126-141. 

®* See pt. V of this report, pp. 717-736, '750- 
754, and 767-775. 

See pt. 63, exhibit 9686, p. 23109. 
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tern of organized interference, strong and 
precise measures of protection must be de. 
vised. Such opposition to the national labor 
policy, as has existed in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, can only result in a whole. 
Sale violation of labor’s civil rights and in 
societal attitudes which are at variance with 
the spirit of industrial democracy. 

Such areas are a haven for would-be ex- 
ploiters and those who would preach radical 
political and economic doctrines. They are 
breeding grounds for strange nostrums, 
They are subject to a continuing unhealthy 
unbalance of economic power and position, 
often accompanied by occasional outbursts 
of class violence and a constant undercur. 
rent of class hostility. They frequently pro. 
vide a reason for the location of industry at 
substandard levels and thereby stimulate 
counteraction in other urban areas where 
real estate, banking, and service business are 
drawn into a circle of vicious competition, 
Where there are large tributary areas, a 
whole State or section of the State may be 
dominated by the attitudes of industrial au- 
tocracy that prevail in the urban center. Na- 
tional, State, or local policy and authority 
may be plunged into a conflict or into an in- 
consistent position that destroys respect for 
law on all sides. Such areas are likely to be 
vulnerable to the economic, social, and po- 
litical evils that democracy must meet and 
vanquish if it is to survive. Our society 
has adjudged them not the white spots but 
the cancer areas. From this point of view, 
this study of the Los Angeles area is of na- 
tional significance. 

This inquiry constitutes the most exten- 
sive analysis of the integrated labor policy 
of employers’ associations in one metropoli- 
tan area ever undertaken by this commit- 
tee. In this analysis, the origin, structure, 
finances, labor policies, and activities of 
Seven employers’ associations operating in 
Los Angeles were studied. These include the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 
previously identified* as a typical belliger- 
ent or antiunion employers’ association, and 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce? 
which is similar in outward organizational 
appearance to the typical” local chamber. 
Southern Californians, Inc.,° was a some- 
what streamlined, modernized version of the 
employers’ association and was significant 
for its application of techniques more ob- 
liquely angled against effective trade-union- 
ism than those commonly employed. Three 
separate but related trade organizations, the 
Cabinet and Store Fixture Association," the 
Southern California Garment Manufacturers 
Association,“ and the Southern California 
Restaurant Association” provided sharply 
etched examples of the labor-relations policy 





®*For a discussion of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association for the period 
1890-1935, see pt. II of this report, pp. 106- 
112 and 126-141; for testimony and exhibits 
relating to the activities of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, see pts. 52, 
56, 57, 58, 61, 63, 64, and 65. 

®*For a discussion of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the period 1890-1935, see 
pt. II of this report, pp. 112-114 and 126- 
141; for testimony and exhibits relating to 
the activities of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, see pts. 52, 53, 56, 57, 58, 61, 63, 
65, and 69. 

10 For testimony and exhibits relating to the 
activities of Southern Californians, Inc., see 
pts. 56, 57, 58, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 69, and 71. 

For testimony and exhibits relating to 
the Cabinet and Store Fixture Association, 
see pts. 52 and 64. 

2 For testimony and exhibits relating to 
the Southern California Garment Manufac- 
turers Association, see pts. 52 and 64 

13 For testimony and exhibits relating to the 
Southern California Restaurant Association, 
see pts. 56 and 64. 
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sponsored by the more inclusive employers’ 
associations. The seventh organization 
treated in this pt.. VI, The Neutral Thou- 
sands,“ purported to be an organization of 
women and consumers who were interested 
in labor relations as a community service. 
Its precise character and relationship to the 
other antiunion bodies is developed in this 
report. 

Further, the committee inquired into the 
activities of other employers’ associations 
which, although not directly identified with 
Los Angeles industry, were closely related to 


it 





While Los Angeles is important as an in- 
dustrial center, it is also the richest agri- 
cultural county in the country and has been 
one of the focal points of the labor policy of 
agricultural interests in southern California. 
The activities of these employers’ associa- 
tions, the Farmers Transportation Associa- 
tion,“ and the county units of the Associated 
Farmers in Southern California,” will be 
treated in part VIII of this report. 

The enactment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in 1935 and the fear of the in- 
crease in trade-unionism as a result of sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act led the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce to reexamine the open-shop 
movement in that city which, as has been 
previously described, was a synonym for 
antiunionism. This reexamination did not 
entail a change in the open-shop policy— 
efforts were directed only to the maintenance 
and reinforcement of that policy. The im- 
mediate result of this activity was a reor- 
ganization of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Associ*tion in 1936. Here again the 
alleged reorganization consisted merely of a 
restatement of the old open-shop principles 
and the installation of a new program de- 
signed to effectuate them. 

This program was characterized by the 
emphasis placed on the coordination of the 
work of various law-enforcement agencies 
with the activities of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, the establish- 
ment of a regular pool of strike guards by 
the signing of an annual supply contract 
with the Bodell Detective Agency, and by a 
program intended to influence or coerce re- 
calcitrant or noncooperating employers who 
were inclined to adopt a labor policy which 
included collective bargaining. The new 
program was also marked by the resignation 
of Edgar R. Perry as president of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association be- 
cause, in his own words, this militant anti- 
labor program was to be carried on in a man- 
ner violative of the National Labor Relations 
Act." 

Under this program, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association organized small 
groups of employers, industry by industry. 
Two of the organizations studied by the 
committee were the Cabinet and Store Fix- 
ture Association of California and the 
Southern California Garment Manufac- 
turers Association. These employers’ asso- 
ciations found their reason for existence in a 
clause included in the membership agree- 
ments of each group. In this provision, 
drafted by the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, each member bound himself not 
to enter into any agreement—ral, written, 
or implied—with any labor organization. The 
membership agreement also provided for a 





“For testimony and exhibits relating to 
The Neutral Thousands, see pts. 56, 57, 61, 
65, and 66. 

“For testimony and exhibits relating to 
the Farmers Transportation Association, see 
pts. 58 and 71. 

“For testimony and exhibits relating to 
the activities of the Associated Farmers in 
Southern California, see pts, 55, 56, 58, 63, 
64, €5, 70, and 71. 

" See pt. 52, exhibit 8639-A, p. 19345, 





penalty of at least $5,000 in one case* and 
$10,000 in the other™ for violation of its 
terms. When a member of the cabinet and 
store fixture industry refused to sign such 
an agreement, efforts were made to embarrass 
him by informing a bank to which he was 
under financial obligation of his attitude.” 

The reorganization program of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association also 
included the reopening of its employment 
bureau for the supplying of strikebreakers, 
payments to municipal police for strike-guard 
duty, and a continuance of cooperation with 
the intelligence bureau of the Los Angeles 
Police Department in matters of labor es- 
pionage. 

These militant tactics of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association proved in- 
effective in stemming the tide of increasing 
trade-unionism. The teamsters’ union, 
which was the spearhead of the drive, hed 
started an organizing campaign in southern 
California in 1935 and the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Associatiom promptly as- 
sumed leadership of the opposition. The 
struggle by the teamsters against low wages 
azd poor working conditions finally culmi- 
nsted in the Pacific Freight Lines strike in 
March 1937." In a final effort to maintain 
its position as the leader of the open-shop 
interests, the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association marshaled all of Los Angeles in- 
dustry to combat the union. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce publicly took a sup- 
porting role in the creation of a strike fund 
of more than $85,000“ which was collected 
from employers in every type of industry in 
southern California. The efforts of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association proved 
unavailing. The strike was terminated when 
the Motor Truck Association of Southern 
California, representing the Pacific Freight 
Lines, signed a written, closed-shop agree- 
ment with the Teamsters’ Union in June 
1937. Fear of reprisals by the open-shop 
forces led to strict secrecy as to the terms 
of the strike settlement, and these were not 
publicly revealed until October 1938. 

The Pacific Freight Lines strike marked 


the end of the first reorganization program - 


of the antilabor interests in Los. Angeles. 
While the chamber of commerce was drafting 
@ new program, however, the trade-unions 
were not idle. The American Federation of 
Labor instituted an organizing drive in the 
restaurant industry in Los Angeles, that was 
immediately confronted by the industry’s 
organization called the Southern California 
Restaurant Association. Working through a 
secret and mysterious group, called group 
A, within the restaurant association, the 
industry met the union drive with black- 
lists, strike guards, and the private employ- 
ment of municipal police for strike duty. 
The creation of Southern Californians, Inc., 
in the midst of this struggle caused a change 
in the antiunion tactics of the industry. 
Under an express agreement, Southern Cali- 
fornians, Inc., assumed the burden of com- 
bating the union in return for substantial 
contributions by the restaurant association, 
and the latter slipped quietly into the back- 
ground. 

The validation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in April 1937, followed immediately 
by the union victory in the Pacific Freight 
Lines strike, made the chamber of commerce 





48 See pt. 52, exhibit 8646, p. 19354. 

49 See pt. 52, exhibit 8652, p. 19361. 

” See testimony of Clarence L. Dawson, Jr., 
pt. 52, pp. 19104-19107. 

*1For a detailed description of this strike, 
see this pt. VI of the report, pp. 830-834. 

22 See pt. 53, exhibit 8711, pp. 19603, 19604; 
pt. 53, exhibit 8726, pp. 19658-19662. 

* The activities of the Southern California 
Restaurant Association and “group A” are 
described in this pt. VI of the report, pp. 
835-843, 
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sharply aware of the ineffectiveness of its 
antilabor program. Once again came the 
realization that a second reorganization of 
the antiunion forces was necessary if the 
open shop was to be maintained. Out of 
this realization came Southern Californians, 
Inc..* and the “Neutral Thousands, both 
formed in the fall of 1937. In this reorgani- 
zation the chamber of commerce adopted the 
modern integrated corporate set-up. South- 
ern Californians, Inc., became the top hglding 
company, the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association was relegated to a secondary role, 
and, together with the Neutral Thousands, 
acted under the supervision of the major 
association. With this new alinement of 
forces, the chamber of commerce confidently 
entered the arena with labor. 

The primary function of Southern Califor- 
nians, Inc., was to coordinate the activities 
of other employers’ associations, namely, the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 
the Neutral Thousands, the Associated Farm- 
ers of Los Angeles County, and the Farmers 
Transportation Association. Its position v2s 
likened to that of the general staff of an 
army,” with all employers’ association activ- 
itr clearing through it. The Neutral Thou- 
sands and the other groups were to serve as 
combatant units, occupying a front-line po- 
sition in the battle to maintain the open 
shop.” In addition to this activity, Southern 
Californians, Inc., occupied itself with secur- 
ing the enactment of antilabor legislation, 
with obtaining the cooperation of various 
law-enforcement agencies in the promotion 
of its open-shop policy, and with the creation 
of an antilabor propaganda campaign iden- 
tical in many respects with that instituted 
by the National Association of Manufacturers 
in 1937.% To carry on its activities, the 
organization received more than half a mil- 
lion dollars from various Los Angeles indus- 
tries during the 2 years from November 1937 
through November 1939, of which some $300,- 
000 was contributed by Southern Califor- 
nians, Inc., to the support of its subsidiary 
employers’ associations and of the campaign 
to enact antipicketing ordinances in the city 
and State.” 

The Neutral Thousands, second of the new 
organizations created by the chamber of com- 
merce, was financed almost wholly by that 
group and by Southern Californians, Inc. 
Structurally, it was a citizens’ committee and 
closely resembled similar organizations previ- 
ously studied by this committee.” In short, 
it was neither neutral nor representative of 
thousands. Under the slogan “Truth, not 
terror,” the Neutral Thousands disseminated 
antiunion propaganda and set up company- 
dominated independent unions. In its prop- 
aganda work the Neutral Thousands worked 
very closely with its parent, Southern Cali- 
fornians, Inc., and utilized all the media of 
modern high-powered publicity, including 
billboard advertising, pamphlets, newspaper 
propaganda, and radio broadcasting. The 
independent union activities of the employ- 
ers’ associations were carried on in a very 





*For the discussion of the formation and 
activities of Southern Californians, Inc., see 
this pt. VII of the report, pp. 844-914. 

*% The Neutral Thousands, its formation, 
functions, and activities, are described in this 
pt. VI of the report, pp. 915-996. 

%* See pt. 56, exhibit 9065, p. 20764. 

* Ibid. 

* See S. Rept. No. 6, pt. 6, 76th Cong., Ist 
sess., Labor Policies of Employers’ Associa- 
tions, pt. III, The National Association of 
Manufacturers, chs. V and VI, pp. 154-206. 

*® See pt. 56, exhibit 9057, p. 20748. 

% See S. Rept. No. 151, 77th Cong., 1st sess., 
Labor Policies of Employers’ Associations, pt. 
IV, The “Little Steel” Strike and Citizens’ 
Committees, ch. 15, pp. 291-315. 
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circuitous way. The Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association and Southern Califor- 
nians, Inc., maintained contaet with em- 
ployers and the Neutral Thousands with em- 
ployees—their joint endeavors being masked 
by a claimed independence, one from the 
other. More than 150 company-daminated 
unions were set up by the Neutral Thousands 
in the,short period of 18 months. Appar- 
ently having served its purpose, the Neutral 
Thousands was liquidated by March 1939, 
although its independent union work was 
continued by Southern Californians, Inc., 
hrough the Employees Advisory Service, cre- 
ated for that purpose. 

The effectiveness of this rejuvenated open 
shop program cannot be accurately esti- 
mated. In 1938 these employers’ associations 
were successful in securing the enactment of 
a municipal antipicketing ordinance, but it 
was invalidated by the California courts in 
the following year. Friction between South- 
ern Californians, Inc., and the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association developed because 
of professional rivalry and jurisdictional dis- 
putes. Efforts were made to resolve these 
differences and finally, under the guiding 
spirit of Harry Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times,“ the two organizations 
were merged in the spring of 1940, and a new 
employers’ association called the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association of Southern 
California was created. This event occurred 
shortly after the conclusion of the committee 
inquiry in California, but was contemplated 
by the dominant leadership of employers’ as- 
sociation activity during the course of the 
hearings.* 

Conclusion 


The facts recited in this part VI force the 
committee to the conclusion that the most 
influential business and financial interests in 
Los Angeles have deliberately attempted to 
sabotage the national labor policy of collec- 
tive bargaining as expressed in the National 
Labor Relations Act. Despite the enactment 
of that law and its declared constitutionality 
by the United States Supreme Court, these 
business and industrial leaders determined 
to nullify it not only by negative but also by 
positive action. Pursuant to this determina- 
tion, they engaged in a series of organized 
consptracies to destroy labor’s civil liberties. 
They sought to prevent bona fide collective 

argaining from obtaining a strong foothold 
in the urban community of Los Angeles and 
its tributary business and agricultural areas. 

To carry out their conspiracy, they set up 
various employers’ associations and auxiliary 
groups of women, consumers, agriculturists, 
and even employees. They lavishly financed 
these organizations and for the most part 
supplied them with a type of professional 
personnel that by reason of their background 
Was wholly out of sympathy with trade- 
unionism. They concluded alliances with the 
local press, local police, local law-enforcement 
officials, and local business organizations. 
Behind their illegal and antisocial policy they 
concentrated economic and political power 
that defied any local application of the law 
and custom of the Nation. 

Against this community of opposition the 
civil rights of labor were beyond even the 
protection of the National Labor Relations 
Act. This pattern of organized conspiratorial 
interference with collective bargaining in- 
cluded the mass application of the common 
antiunion devices such as labor espionage, 
the use of professional strikebreakers, the use 
of industrial munitions, the blacklist, dis- 
criminatory discharge, and a host of similar 
Weapons. It also included a vigorous and 


See pt. 66, exhibit 10853, p. 24169; exhibits 
10858-10862, pp. 24184-24189. 
“See Business Week, June 1, 1940. 
. See testimony of Paul Shoup, pt. 57, pp. 
20918-20919. 
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widespread application of newer tactics de- 
signed to defeat trade-unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining through the now recognized 
third party technique. Subsidiary elements 
of this technique were the extensive use of all 
types of propaganda, the pressure for the en- 
actment of local laws declaring illegal the 
normal operations of trade-unions, a con- 
stant attempt to pervert local law-enforce- 
ment to the support of their antiunion policy, 
and the persistent effort to prejudice the gen- 
eral public against labor organizations, labor 
leaders, and the practices of collective bar- 
gaining. There was mass production of com- 
pany unions through organizations main- 
tained indirectly for that purpose. Perhaps 
the most outstanding feature of this broad 
sweep of antiunion activity was the enormous 
effort devoted to bringing the individual em- 
ployer in line with the community labor 
policy by inducing his affiliation with a group 
organized to operate its particular trade or 
industry without the benefit of a collective 
agreement between employers and employees. 

Behind this vast and powerful movement 
stood the leaders of business and industry, 
titular and real, the banking and financial 
groups, leaders of the local press and, until 
recently, many of the public officials. This 
made the situation peculiarly difficult for 
trade unions and for those public officials 
whose duty it was to protect the rights of 
labor. The very spectacle of a local cham- 
ber of commerce, comprising the sum total 
of the business influence in the community, 
actually dictating and stimulating the de- 
velopment of tactic after tactic to defeat 
the national labor policy, made anything but 
the strongest measures protective of labor’s 
civil rights seem futile. The creation and 
maintenance of this policy of antiunionism 
in Los Angeles for magnitude and versatility 
of the effort far surpasses anything the com- 
mittee has previously encountered in its 4- 
year inquiry. For example, the investigation 
of the Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
Ohio, showed a total income over a 4-year 
pericd (1930-37) of $264,432.58.% During a 
similar 4-year period in Los Angeles (1936- 
39), the sum of $916,525.14 was collected to 
finance the two principal antiunion employ- 
ers’ associations.” 

In any appraisal of this situation, the re- 
cent effort of the National Labor Relations 
Board to deal with organized antiunionism 
in the Los Angeles area should receive close 
scrutiny. ° While the powers and ability of 
the Board to deal with the unfair labor prac- 
tices of an individual employer or Concern 
have been demonstrated, it is not clear as 
yet that these powers are adequate to deal 
with such a situation as was presented in Los 
Angeles. It was 1939 before the Board at- 
tempted to meet the problem head-on. In 
proceedings against certain tent and awning 
companies,*® the Board joined the leading 
antiunion employers’ associations as they ex- 
isted at the time (the year 1939). . The 
breadth of the proceeding and the scope of 
the evidence submitted raise sharply the 
question of whether or not the Board’s pow- 
ers and procedures are adequate to deal with 
this type of law infringement. 


44 See S. Rept. No. 6, pt. 7, 76th Cong.; 1st 
sesS., Labor Policies of Employers’ Associa- 
ion, pt. II, The Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, p. 45. The committee’s investi- 
gation of the Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land was completed in early 1938 and there- 
fore the organization’s income for 1938 and 
1939 is not available. . 


% See pt. 52, exhibit 8611, facing p. 19317. 


See also pt. 56, exhibit 9057, p. 20748. 

3° See In the Matter of Sun Tent-Luebbert 
Co. et al. v. Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, Local No. 99, C. I. O., and Independent 
Canvas Workers Union, Inc., Cases N. XXI-C-— 
1007—1113-1114-1116, 
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As yet, there has been no judicial determi- 
nation of the case and the committee js 
without the benefit of the views of the courts 
on the adequacy of the existing legal meas- 
ures to deal with the situation. In the 
meantime, one of these employers’ groups 
(the Neutral Thousands) has gone out of 
existence and two others (Southern Cali- 
fornians, Inc., and the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association) have merged into a 
new entity. The committee feels that the 
outcome of this proceeding is a matter of 
public interest deserving the close attention 
of the Congress. If the courts feel that the 
existing law is not adequate to enjoin the 
individual and corporate participants in 
these various organizations from future anti- 
union activity of the type disclosed, except 
at the risk of criminal contempt proceed- 
ings, then certainly Congress should act to 
close the door against further evasion and 
breach of the national labor policy by or- 
ganized antiunionism. It may be that in 
any event Congress should declare it to be 
a crime to enter into and knowingly support 
a@ conspiracy to perpetrate wholesale inter- 
ference with the rights of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively. The salutary effect 
of criminal penalties for antiunion activity 
in the Railway Labor Act should not be over- 
looked in the constant favorable public ref- 
erence to other features of that act. The 
prospect of facing merely an administrative 
proceeding which, after a lengthy period of 
litigation, could only result in an order, has 
not been sufficient to deter organized anti- 
unionism which functions through “bellig- 
erent” employers’ associations and their 
related instruments. 

If this situation were confined to the city 
of Los Angeles and the area surrounding it, 
it would still be a matter of national sig- 
nificance. Los Angeles is a large and im- 
portant industrial center and the influence 
of a labor policy dominant there is bound to 
reach far beyond the confines of that area. 
The very fact that industry may be enticed 
to Los Angeles because of an alleged free- 
dom from unions and collective bargaining 
may bring banking, real estate, and related 
interests in other competitive urban areas to 
press for the establishment of a similar “com- 
munity” policy. Law breaking is corftagious, 
particularly where it is highly profitable. 

Furthermore, Los Angeles has become the 
center of important industries in which em- 
ployer-employee conflicts and ill feeling must 
be reduced to a minimum because of na- 
tional defense considerations. The great air- 
craft industry in southern California has 
been built in the very shadow of a labor 
policy that breeds work stoppages, inefficiency, 
unrest, and disorder. Because the events 
connected with national defense problems in 
tre aircraft industry in southern California 
occurred after the close of the committee's 
investigation, it cannot comment upon the 
precise degree of their relationship to or- 
ganized antiunionism in Los Angeles. It 
can only say that the contempt for demo- 
cratic trade-unions historically displayed by 
many leaders of Los /ngeles business and 
industry is an inescapable part of the back- 
drop upon which the unbiased observer must 
appraise the events of the Vultee Aircraft Co. 
strike, the strike at North American Aviation, 
Inc., and the other labor disturbances that 
obstructed our early national defense pro- 
gram. So long as this organized antiunion- 
ism persists, southern California will be a 
breeding ground for disturbers of all varieties, 


. be they on the side of labor or in the ranks 


of employers. 

Los Angeles is but a symbol of many other 
areas in various parts of the Nation where 
the exercise of labor's rights and the prac- 
tice of collective bargaining are met with 
hostility of an organized community char- 
acter, engendered by the strong industrial 
or agricultural groups who stand to gain from 
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an anti-union-labor policy. In many of these 
districts the force of trade-unionism are so 
weak that the potential conflict between the 
rights of labor and organized antiunionism 
is not observable in a dramatic context. The 
very weakness of trade-union groups reflects 
the strength of the nascent spirit of hostility 
that exists. There, even the rights of labor 
to speak freely and assemble peaceably are 
in jeopardy. The advanced exercise of these 
rights through trade-union organization 
and collective bargaining is, as yet, not at- 
tempted. In many such areas, it is not 
necessary yet for antiunion forces to expend 
the funds and establish the organizations 
necessary to enforce their policy. That will 
come in the future. The Los Angeles situ- 
ation does and will have many counterparts 
before the national labor policy is observed 
on a Nation-wide scale. The battle for in- 
dustrial democracy is far from won. The 
tools which the Nation must use to secure 
the rights of labor are not adequate until 
they include the necessary legal devices to 
stamp out organized interference with the 
right of labor to bargain collectively, such as 
has existed in Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia. Even then, the use of these devices 
for enforcement of the national labor policy 
against groups organized in definance of the 
law must receive the full support of public 
opinion if it is to be effective. 
RoserT M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., 
United States Senator, 
ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
United States Senator. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT ON EMPLOYERS’ Asso- 
CIATIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 
CALIFORNIA 


PART VII, A STUDY OF LABOR POLICIES OF EM- 
PLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN THE SAN FRAN= 
CISCO BAY AREA, 1935-39 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 266, 74th Cong.] 
Introduction 


Pursuant to the authority of Senate Reso- 
lution 266 (74th Cong., 2d sess.) ,} the com- 
mittee herein submits the seventh part of its 
report on employers’ associations and collec- 
tive bargaining in California. This volume 
is concerned particularly with policies and 
activities of organizations of employers op- 
erating in San Francisco Bay area, which 
are related importantly to the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively2 It 
considers an apparent transition from anti- 
union employers’ associations to organized 
employer coordination, based upon a pro- 
fessed acceptance of collective bargaining 
within a particular urban industrial area. 
It explores the various devices of organized 
employer activity that were directed not only 
to a destruction of labor’s rights but also to 
the use of “pressure tactics” that renders 
those rights of dubious value even when 
recognized in collective agreements. 

The entire report consists of the following 
parts: 

Part I. General Introduction, 





1A subcommittee of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor was appointed by the 
chairman June 6, 1936, under Senate Resolu- 
tion 266, which reads, in part, as follows: 
“Resolved, That the Committee on Education 
and Labor is authorized and directed to make 
an investigation of violations of the right of 
free speech and assembly and undue, inter- 
ference with the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively.” 

® Hearings were held in San Francisco deal- 
ing with the subject of this pt. VII on Jan- 
uary 26, 27, and 29; see pt. 60 and pt. 61. For 
supplementary exhibits, see pt. 76 and pt. 77. 
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Part II. Organized Antiunionism in Cali- 
fornia Industry Prior to the Passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Part III. The Disadvantaged Status of Un- 
organized Labor in California’s Industrial- 
ized Agriculture. 

Part IV. Employers’ Associations and Their 
Labor Policies in California's Industrialized 
Agriculture. 

Part V. The Organization of Resistance to 
Collective Bargaining in Californfa, 1935-39. 

Part VI. A Study of Labor Policies of Em- 
ployers’ Associations in the Los Angeles Area, 
1935-39. 

Part VII. A Study of Labor Policies of Em- 
ployers’ Associations in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, 1935-39. 

Part VIII. The Associated Farmers of Cali- 
fornia, Inc.—Its Reorganization, Policies, and 
Significance, 1935-39. 

Part IX. The Origin and Promotion of Re- 
cent Legislation in California Limiting La- 
bor’s Civil Rights. 

Part X. Conclusions 
tions. 

As indicated above, part II of this report 
was devoted to labor policies in California 
before 1935, which had been dominated in 
San Francisco by the controlling antiunion- 
ism of the notorious Industrial Association 
of San Francisco. There the origin, fanc- 
ing, control, and sweeping antiunion opera- 
tions of that organization were outlined. In 
part V the evolution of the various types of 
employers’ associations were analyzed on a 
State-wide scale covering the years 1935-39. 
The int=: slationships of the various organ- 
izations +*-sre traced; their variety of tactics 
was recited; their over-all strategy and moti- 
vation were outlined. 

From those recitals it is evident that the 
tactics of the San Francisco employer groups 
underwent a perceptible transition in the 
years following the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Unlike the Los Angeles 
groups studied in part VI, certain dominant 
employers’ associations in San Francisco, 
ostensibly at least, by the end of 1939 had 
accepted the procedures of collective bar- 
gaining for urban. industry and sought pri- 
marily to represent and support the employer 
position in that bargaining process on a uni- 
fied basis. They had become “negotiatory” 
employers’ associations, such as the various 
water front employers’ associations and the 
San Francisco Employer’s Council. In that 
sense they may be distinguished from “bel- 
ligerent” or “hostile” employers’ associations,‘ 
such as the Industrial Association of San 
Francisco, which was dissolved in December 
1938,5 a date between the inauguration of 
the committee’s field investigation and its 
hearings. Indeed, organized labor in San 
Francisco has more than kept pace with the 
national growth of trade unions. Member- 
ship hes increased substantially. Collective 
bargaining has become, for the time being, 
the basis of employer-employee relationships 
in San Francisco.® 

Despite these developments, the committee 
determined to pursue its study to a conclu- 
sion. Several considerations prompted this 
determination. 

The collective-bargaining rights of large 
and important elements of labor in San 
Francisco, although recognized in collective 
agreements even before the passage of the 


and Recommenda- 


® See pt. II of this report, pp. 78-98, 117-125. 

*For a complete discussion of this distinc- 
tion, see S. Rept. No. 6, pt. 4, 76th Cong., 
1st sess., Labor Policies of Employers’ Asso- 
ciations, pt. 1, the National Metal Trades 
Association, pp. 2-3. 

5 See pt. 60, pp. 21972-21973. 

*See testimony of John Shelley, pt. 60, 
p. 21954. 
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National Labor Relations Act, have been per- 
sistently subjected to a variety of undue in- 
terferences stemming from organized em- 
ployer influence. The practice of industrial 
democracy in San Francisco, seemingly ac- 
cepted in the years from 1935 to 1940, was a 
dangerous one, full of peril to labor’s rights. 
Harsh and evil devices, properly and ob- 
viously cataloged as oppressive labor prac- 
tices and violative of human rights and de- 
cency, were blended with more subtle tech- 
niques to create one vast repertoire of anti- 
unionism. The course of advancing union- 
ism seemingly inspired the ingenuity of or- 
ganized employers and their henchmen to 
devise new methods of obstruction. The 
committee felt that an analysis of these ma- 
neuvers would throw light on events that 
may accompany similar changes in other 
parts of the Nation. 

Traditions developed over a long period of 
years did not disappear overnight. There 
was a considerable identity in the support 
and membership of the belligerent and 
negotiatory employers’ associations, the old 
and the new. Hence, only a new order of 
problems emerged when labor’s rights were 
recognized by contracts with such employ- 
ers. They held a new type of peril for labor’s 
civil rights. Unified action by employers, 
seeming to accept collective bargaining, be- 
came allied to forces that sought to destroy 
or nullify the rights of labor. Unfair pres- 
sure tactics in the bargaining process occa- 
sionally rendered those rights of dubious 
value. Undue interferences appeared which 
are more difficult to hold up for public con- 
demnation than the use of labor espion- 
age or professional strikebreakers. Even the 
acceptance of the forms of collective bar- 
gaining concealed efforts to thwart and 
weaken its desired economic and social pur- 
poses. 

A study of San Francisco employers’ asso- 
ciations from 1935 through 1939 has a pecu- 
liar value. It demonstrates that, even though 
collective bargaining becomes the nationally 
or locally accepted procedure for the conduct 
of employer-employee relationships, certain 
accompaniments of that procedure may pre- 
sent significant problems of labor’s civil lib- 
erties. Failure to recognize and meet head-on 
the issues so tendered may make of those 
rights a respectable facade for exploitation, 
or a form without substance that will be 
swept away. And so, throughout this part 
of the California report the emphasis will be 
upon the dangers to the civil rights of those 
workers who have won collective agreements 
from those who outwardly profess to accept 
collective bargaining by signed contracts, 
These dangers may not be cataloged under 
the National Labor Relations Act as unfair 
labor practices. They are nonetheless real 
interferences with the collective-bargaining 
operation on a plane that permits it to per- 
form its true economic, social, and political 
function. To avoid repetition, and because 
they are rich in content, the relationships 
between the water-front unions and the vari- 
ous employer groups are chosen most often 
for illustration. 

Several factors directed an emphasis less 
upon the details of specific oppressive labor 
practices and more upon the changing form 
of employer resistance to labor’s rights al- 
though recognized in a collective agreement, 
These factors deserve mention here. 

Most important was the flagrant and will- 
ful destruction of much of the minutes, 
books, records, and files of the Industrial As- 
sociation of San Francisco in facé of an antic- 
ipated investigation by the committee’ and, 





TSee testimony of John F. Forbes, pt. 
pp. 17934-17935, and Pt. 60, pp. 21957- eee 
21961-21962, 
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even, after the service of a subpena.* The 
necessary result of this contumacious action 
was characterized by Senator THomas in the 
following terms: 

“As a result of the systematic destruction 
of records, Mr. Forbes, the Industrial Associ- 
ation has effectively prevented this commit- 
tee from carrying out its duty to Congress 
to secure information relative to the inquiry 
relating to activities of the Industrial Asso- 
ciation prior to the service of the second sub- 
pena in 1938.” ° 

The committee believes that this act 
speaks more eloquently than could hundreds 
of pages of testimony or reports of the ques- 
tionable character of much of the activity 
of the association. The tacit admission of 
unworthy deeds of record creates an irrebut- 
table presumption that the conduct of the 
association included indefensible violations 
of the civil liberties of the laboring men and 
women of San Francisco. The sponsors of 
the association were apparently not willing to 
risk the opprobrium that they felt would 
ensue from a public examination of the 
records of the organization. This is a sad 
commentary on the Industrial Association of 
San Francisco and the attitude of leaders 
of industry who participated in the forma- 
tion and execution of its policy.” 

Furthermore, a complete and closely woven 
analysis “ of the more flagrant antiunion ac- 
tivities of the Industrial Association of San 
Francisco and certain related employer 
groups in San Francisco would only be cumu- 
lative. Other parts of this report dealing 
with Los Angeles and the rural areas and 
previous reports of this committee are de- 
voted specifically to the use of labor spies, 
the practice of professional strikebreaking, 
and union-busting systems that are char- 
acteristic of the belligerent employers’ as- 
sociation. Any exposure, with detailed ex- 
amples of these reprehensible practices by 
those connected with that organization, 
would have constituted only an essay into 
passing personalities and would have been 
primarily of local consequence, 

Portions of part V™ constitute an intro- 
duction to this part of the report. A few of 
the aspects of the San Francisco situation 
will be further accented here. They point 
up the significance of the factual summaries 
contained in the sections that follow. 


® See pt. 60, exhibit 9393, pp. 21958-21959. 
The correspondence in the exhibit noted, 
though obscurely worded, included the ines- 
capable admission that vouchers and records 
were destroyed after the service of the com- 
mittee’s first subpena in November 1936. As 
the testimony of Mr. Forbes, the president of 
the association (see pt. 60, p. 21957), and Mr. 
Anson, the outside auditor (see pt. 60, pp. 
21959-21961), indicated, a considerable por- 
tion of the records was destroyed prior to the 
service of the committee's original Subpena, 
In his letter, Mr. W. G. Storie, while seeming 
to deny destruction after the service of the 
subpena, gave the show away in the exception 
stated. It reads in part: 

“Nor have any vouchers or records for any 
subsequent period been destroyed except pur- 
suant to the established practice of the as- 
sociation in force prior to the service of the 
subpena.” [Italics ours.] 

® See pt. 60, p. 21962. 

10 See pt. 60, exhibit 9384, pp. 22121-22122, 
for a tabular summary of the members of the 
board of directors of the Industrial Associa- 
tion of San Francisco from 1933 through 1938. 
See pt. 60, exhibit 9390, pp. 22130-22135, for a 
list of the major contributors to the associa- 
tion in 1936. 

11 See testimony of Eliel, pt. 60, pp. 21962- 
21971, inclusive, for a general description. 

12 See particularly pp. 710-716, 724-736, 742- 
746, and 750-754 of pt. V. 
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The continuance of organized antiunion- 
ism in San Francisco after the 1934 strike and 
the passage of the National Labor Relations 
Act ™ was not unusual. Other reports by the 
committee show this not to be on uncom- 
mon reaction to the national labor policy by 
autocratic employers when compelled to ac- 
cept it outwardly by a seeming acceptance of 
the forms of collective bargaining. The point 
of emphasis in San Francisco was the realiza- 
tion by the laborers who had achieved recog- 
nition of their rights in a collective agreement 
that the Industrial Association was a threat 
to the continued enjoyment of these rights. 
Organized workers, such as those in the wa- 
ter-front unions, sophisticated in their 
knowledge of the history of San Francisco’s 
employer organizations,“ sought constantly 
to strengthen their rights by extending the 
scope of collective bargaining to workers in 
allied industries. They recognized that the 
maintenance of organized antiunionism in 
these industries was not only an “undue in- 
terference” to the achievement of collective- 
bargaining rights of unorganized workers; it 
was a menace to their own hard-won rights. 

As if to give point to their fecrs, members 
of the negotiatory water-front employers’ as- 
sociations, with whom the water-front and 
other organized workers had collective-bar- 
gaining contracts, continued their member- 
ship and contributions to the Industrial As- 
sociation.“ This fact raised an important 
question of good faith and propriety which 
unions, appropriate public agencies, and the 
public should press continually before em- 
ployers who profess to accept collective bar- 
gaining. It is a question which has been 
persistently obscured, namely: Is member- 
ship in, and contribution to, a hostile em- 
ployers’ association to be excused, even if the 
particular employer is a party to a collective 
agreement with a bona fide trade-uhion? 

The reaction of the unions in San Francisco 
in 1935 to this situation was not unexpected. 
The water-front unions, for example, were 
genuinely alarmed by the threat of eventual 
suffocation implicit in the continuance of the 
Industrial Association, particularly with the 
support of the water-front employers. 
Through a strengthening of job control and 
the aiding of the organization of employees 
in allied trades, they sought a broader base 
for survival. Aiding in the organization of 
the unorganized in the warehouses, process- 
ing plants, and even the fields and forests 
became a struggle against the encirclement 
that had marked San Francisco labor history 
on several previous occasions."* 

This natural development need not have 
disturbed the existing contractual relation- 
ships with the water-front employers had it 
not been for one important factor. The ap- 
pearance of unions in the allied trades and 
industries was greeted with fierce resistance 
engendered by the instruments of antiunion- 
ism, such as the Industrial Association and 
its allies, with the active collaboration of the 
water-front employers.” This circumstance 
provided a variation on an issue previously 
marked for emphasis, namely: Is active par- 
ticipation in a*program of interference with 
the achievement of collective-bargaining 
rights by an employer to be excused because 
he grants those rights to his own employees? 
May not the defeat of trade-union principles 
in a related field of industry undermine or 
vitiate the bargaining position of one’s own 
employees? 


% See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 1, ch. 
1A. 

See pt. II, pp. 79-98, 117-125. 

% See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 1, ch. 
1B. 

16 Thid. 

1 See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 1, ch. 
1C. 
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The unions on the water front saw their 
own cause in the struggle against this alli- 
ance by warehousemen, canning employees, 
and agricultural laborers. They unhesi- 
tatingly used so-called “hot cargo” tactics, 
refusing to handle the goods made or handled 
by allegedly unfair employers. To the cries 
of outrage against this conduct as sympa- 
thetic action in violation of contract, the 
unions were insensitive because of the exist- 
ence of organized antiunionism. 

The unions felt that the persistent legisla. 
tive and judicial attempts to prohibit the use 
of these tactics were but drives to license and 
protect the continued employer violation of 
labor’s civil rights. The contempt of many 
employers for the National Labor Relations 
Act and the failure of that act to protect agri. 
cultural laborers obscured any relief from the 
public side and aggravated the situation. The 
tactical exchange was one of considerable in- 
tricacy. Crisis after crisis developed. The 
water front became a symbol of employer-em.- 
ployee failure to make collective bargaining 
achieve industrial stability. 

It is not necessary here to trace all of the 
steps in the movement of employers’ associ- 
ations and unions along the San Francisco 
water front. The committee conducted an 
intensive examination of the available docu- 
ments which were presented in response to 
subpenas upon the various water-front em- 
ployers’ associations and some of the leading 
shipping companies. From these documents, 
which are primarily minutes and correspond- 
ence, the labor policy of this group of em- 
ployers, operated on a unified basis for col- 
lective bargaining, may be ascertained. Cer- 
tain of these documents have been organized 
and assembled in a memorandum which was 
prepared by the committee staff and sub- 
mitted for comment to the counsel for.the 
principal water-front employers’ associations. 
This memorandum and the supporting ex- 
hibits referred to are reprinted as part 76 of 
the committee’s public record.“ It covers 
only the period from the conclusion of the 
1934 water-front strike through the year 1937. 
It is supplemented by other documents re- 
lating to the Industrial Association and vari- 
ous allied employers’ groups in part 77. 

The committee deems it necessary to point 
out here that these documents, so selected, do 
not purport to be a complete reflection of the 
labor policy and activity of the water-front 
employers during the period indicated. There 
is at least one important omission. That 
policy and activity also was importantly re- 
flected in the acts of the Industrial Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, to which many of the 
water-front employers were allied. The op- 
probrium that attaches to the destruction of 
the records of the Industrial Association, 
previously recounted, must extend to the in- 
dividual water-front employers who were af- 
filated with that organization, if not to the 
negotiatory associations through which they 
bargained with the unions. By that destruc- 
tion much of the conclusive evidence of labor 
espionage and related activity that was di- 
rected by the Industrial Association at the 
water-front unions was lost. 

To illustrate the realities of more subtle, 
but equally dangerous, pressure tactics that 
may be used even by negotiatory employers’ 
associations such as the water-front employ- 
ers’ associations within the framework of an 
acceptance of collective bargaining, three ex- 
amples have been chosen. They are the so- 
called suspension program, designed to de- 
stroy the collective bargaining arrangement; 


‘the attempt to split or divide water-front 


unions and thereby weaken their bargaining 
power; and collaboration in an attack upon 


1% Other documents not commented upon 
are also reprinted in pt. 76 of the public 
record. 
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the leadership of an outstanding union, de- 
signed to intimidate the leaders or damage 
the prestige of the union before the public.” 
These practices, it should be emphasized, 
were boldly indulged in by organized em- 
ployer groups that were committed by con- 
tract to collective bargaining. Their discus- 
sion will serve to underline a type of prob- 
lem that will be of increasing importance to 
the efficacy of labor’s rights as collective bar- 
gaining becomes the accepted national pro- 
cedure for handling employer-employee re- 
lationships. 

The culmination of many of those pressures 
was the expiration of the contract between 
the water-front unions and employers in 
the fall of 1936. This contract was concluded 
at the end of the 1934 general strike. Per- 
haps it was inevitable, in the light of the in- 
tervening events, that both parties would be 
dissatisfied with the performance under the 
old contract and would seek a new trial of 
strength. The resulting strike, which cov- 
ered the last 2 months in 1986 and ended 
early in February 1937, is not so important in 
retrospect as an event. It is important be- 
cause it marked a definite turn toward the 
new patterns of organized employers’ asso- 
ciation activity with which the water-front 
employers had experimented in 1935 and 
1936.7 

The 1936-37 water-front strike was an end 
and a beginning in terms of the labor policy 
of organized employers in San Francisco. 
The long-awaited test of the vigorous trade- 
unionism that had characterized the water- 
front employees and their fellow workers in 
related trades was concluded. It satisfied 
the more acute and realistic employers that 
organized employer activity should be prem- 
ised for the immediate future upon a con- 
tinuance of the forms and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining. The hostile techniques 
of the Industrial Association had been tried 
and found wanting, at least for many situa- 
tions with which employers were confronted. 
The 1934 strike had been lost and the water- 
front and maritime unions had emerged with 
full recognition. The years intervening be- 
fore the 1936 strike, given over by employer 
policy to checking the growth and develop- 
ment of a broader union front, had been gen- 
erally unsuccessful from the standpoint of 
the staunch Industrial Association advocate. 
The careful build-up for the 1936 strike had 
produced only a long and painful cessation 
of trade, not a collapse of union strength, 
discipline, or organization. 

Even the 1936-37 strike was fought new 
style. There was little or no violence. There 
was much preliminary fencing before the bar 
of public opinion to fix the blame on the 
opposite party, much sidling away from col- 
lective bargaining toward arbitration before 
what was thought to be a relatively favorable 
tribunal, much effort to build up the ap- 
pearance or reality of outraged public opinion 
against the strike or rather the refusal of 
the union to leave all issues to arbitration. 
There was a threat of third-party interven- 
tion from innocent bystanders such as the 
Associated Farmers. 

The prelude and the actual strike con- 
vinced many that a new-style over-all or- 
ganization that would mass organized em- 
ployer activity behind such “negotiatory” 
groups as the water-front employers was a 
necessity. The old Industrial Association was 
not cast aside. It was merely pulled back to 
a more limited role before the public and the 
unions. Many recalled the exchange of ideas 
that had accompanied the search for new 
organizational structures and policies at con- 
ferences such as that held at Del Monte in 





See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 1, 
ch. 2. 

See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 1, 
ch. 4. 





February 1936.% It was in this frame of 
mind that the employers of San Francisco 
received in April 1937 the tidings of the con- 
firmation by the United States Supreme 
Court of the constitutionality of the National 
Labor Relations Act. The reality of collec- 
tive bargaining was established beyond early 
question. 

The first tangible sign of a major policy 
transition among organized employers in 
San Francisco was the formation of the 
Committee of 43. It was established by 
the leading business interests of the city. It 
professed its purpose to be an organized re- 
view of wages and workirg conditions to the 
end that unsatisfactory conditions which 
might lead to disputes might be eliminated. 
It assumed the role of a tribunal for the 
public hearing and investigations of em- 
ployer-employee disputes. It assumed to 
speak for and direct the expression of the 
public interest of the urban community, 
despite the absence of other than employer 
representation. Indeed, the membership of 
the Committee of 43, viewed from the stand- 
point of the corporations represented, 
strongly resembled the leadership of the In- 
dustrial Association. ‘ts relatively minor 
expenses were paid from contributions from 
the Industrial Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The meaning of the Committee of 43 was 
characterized by its participation in certain 
activities. They were expressive of new 
trends of organized employer policy which 
sought a unified employer front that would 
be supported by a carefully cultivated public 
opinion, Five examples are sufficiently illus- 
trative. 

The Committee of 43 conducted an investi- 
gation of wages and working conditions 
among office workers, seeking to remove the 
apparent iniquities that might be a target for 
union activity or public condemnation and 
to provide a uniform basis for a unified em- 
ployer stand. The Committee of 43 urged 
and promoted the Association of San Fran- 
cisco Distributors to make possible a unified 
negotiatory action in behalf of employers 
engaged in wholesaling and distributive busi- 
ness.“ It promoted and conducted a public 
inquiry which riveted public attention upon 
the unpopular “hot cargo” disputes, involv- 
ing agricultural interests and unions in the 
transportation field; it omitted a determina- 
tion of a basic factor, namely, the “organized 
antiunionism” of the agricultural group.*¢ 
It participated in the preparation and con- 
duct of the campaign to impose statutory 
restrictions upon trade-union activities.” 

The common thread of these activities is 
the outward acceptance of the procedure of 
collective bargaining, accompanied by the 
development of “pressure” tactics that pre- 
serve the maximum advantage to the em- 
ployer. The most interesting aspect of these 
tactics is their strategic basis: the induce- 
ment of public intervention or public opin- 
ion to the side of employers. 

It must be noted that this type of activity 
was long foreshadowed. The Law and Order 
Committee of 1916 *5 and the early Industrial 
Association *® were aimed to inspire a public 
opinion that would curb the rising strength 
of trade unions by public act or indulge a 


21 See pt. V of this report, pp. 724-733; see 
also sec. 1, ch. 4, of this pt. VII. 

2 See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 2, 
ch, 1. 

Id., sec, 2, ch. 1A, 

*“Id., sec. 2, ch. 1B. 

*1Id., sec. 2, ch. 1C. 

*¢ See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 2, ch. 
1D. See also pt. VIII, sec. 3, ch. 5. 

See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 2, 
ch. 1E. See also pt. IX, sec. 2. 

28 See pt. I, p. 86 ff. 

# See pt. I, p. 98 ff. 
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restraint by private combine. After the loss 
of the 1934 general strike and the passage of 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, the 
urban business community encouraged or- 
ganizations that would enlist public opinion 
in the hinterland of San Francisco. The 
reorganization of the Associated Farmers in 
1935-36 * was a beginning. The arrangement 
of the meetings by the Committee of 43 with 
the representatives of this group for airing of 
grievances, whether or not so intended, culti- 
vated this hostile opinion as “grist for the 
mill” of the urban employers. 

But the most disillusioning commentary 
on the heralded change in employers’ associa- 
tion philosophy in San Francisco was the 
activity of the organized business community 
on behalf of Proposition No. 1, the anti- 
union initiative. In that campaign™ the 
Committee of 43 and the employer groups rep- 
resented joined with the avowed antiunion 
forces of Los Angeles and the Associated 
Farmers, which were counted upon to pay off 
the heavy investment of urban interests.” 
Hampered by law in using private unfair 
labor practices, the organized employers of 
San Francisco seemed only to have shifted 
their policy from one of direction to indirec- 
tion. They sought to persuade the public to 
curb the exercise of the rights of labor by 
law. The oldest method of violating civil 
liberties, the one most feared by the sponsors 
of the Bill of Rights—namely, the law of the 
sovereign—was invoked. 

Having demonstrated the advantages and 
matured the techniques of the “negotiatory” 
employers’ association, the Committee of 43 
gave way to a more formal and ambitious 
organization, the San Francisco Employers’ 
Council.* This association of associations, 
hailed as a phenomenon in this country, de- 
serves much attention from all those who 
are interested in industrial democracy. It 
marked the climax of the trend that was 
begun in San Francisco with the unified ac- 
tivities of the water-front employers in vari- 
ous water-front organizations after the 1934 
strike. It possesses great potentialities for 
good or evil. It may be a useful instrument 
for collective bargaining, which should be a 
model for numerous counterparts, or it may 
become the mechanism for a new and more 
subtle tyranny. Its short life at the time 
of this committee’s final field hearings (1940) 
and its potential usefulness for the indus- 
trial peace and understanding that San Fran- 
cisco so badly needed, caused the commit- 
tee to forego any detailed public hearings on 
the activities and policy of the San Fran- 
cisco Employers’ Council. Hence, there will 
not be any findings or conclusions regarding 
this body. 

The committee will only point out the 
varying attitudes that may drive such an 
organization into channels which provide 
useful outlets for the collective-bargaining 
procedures or, conversely, choke off the prac- 
tical economic and social utility of that dem- 
ocratic device. The Nation will do well to 
inform itself of the ascendancy of these con- 
flicting philosophies as reflected in the ac- 
tivities of the San Francisco Employers’ 
Council. 

In the pages that follow there will be a 
detailed treatment of the particularly indi- 
cated phases of this transition in organized 
employer policy during the years from 1935 
to 1940. Certain obvious limitations affected 
the manner of treatment of some of the items 
covered, which the committee wishes to an- 
nounce by way of introduction lest some 
assume that the analysis herein purports to 
be definitive. 





3° See pt. VIII, sec. 1. 

%1 For a full account, see pt. IX, sec. 2. 

82 See pt. VIII, sec. 1, ch. 2. 

%3 See this pt. VII of the report, sec. 2, ch. 2. 
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For example, the committee does not as- 
sume herein the burden of determining the 
merits of the innumerable points of contro- 
versy between such groups as the water-front 
employers and unions over the 5-year period 
surveyed. Much of this conflict involved 
matters other than _ collective-bargaining 
rights. Much of it has been treated exten- 
sively by other agencies of the Government. 
Much of the detailed maneuver, if discussed, 
would add little to the total picture of the 
rapidly evolving strategy of the employers’ 
associations improvised to meet the advance 
of unionism in the Bay area. 

Furthermore, the relationships between the 
water-front unions and the water-front em- 
ployers, covered presumably by collective 
agreements since the 1934 general strike, were 
marked by literally hundreds of strikes, con- 
troversies, and disputes involving a wide 
range of problems. These employer-employee 
difficulties have been made the subject of 
searching analysis by the erstwhile Maritime 
Labor Board,"* accompanied by carefully pre- 
pared recommendations for legislation de- 
signed to encourage successful mediation and 
arbitration practice in this field. 

Likewise, allegations of the affiliations to 
the Communist Party of union leaders, no- 
tably Harry Bridges, leader of the longshore 
unions, have colored the employer-employee 
relationships in this field. The committee 
did not take upon itself the burden of finding 
whether or not Mr. Bridges was so affiliated, 
because it was collateral to the basic inquiry 
for the reasons stated in part I concerning 
similar allegations as to some engaged in 
trade-union activity in California agricul- 

. ture“ During the California inquiry, this 
particular item became the subject of exten- 
sive hearings before the executive depart- 
ments duly authorized to carry on deporta- 
tion proceedings, and is being judicially de- 
termined. As in other instances of this 
character, the committee will confine its 
comment to the evidence of participation of 
employers’ associations in generating allega- 
tions of this sort, true or false, for public 
consumption. 

This phase was highly relevant because of 
its bearing upon the common practice of some 
employers of assiduously cultivating the un- 
popularity of union leadership with which 
they do not wish to deal, for the primary pur- 
pose of diverting attention from or excusing 
their infringement of the rights of labor. 

Again, during the period covered, the 
operations of key unions (water-front and 
teamsters) were colored importantly by the 
jurisdictional difficulties encountered as each 
moved into new trades or territory. Ob- 
viously the committee’s only concern with 
this intricate phase was with any attempt of 
organized employer groups to avoid collective 
bargaining by playing one group off against 
the other. 

Conclusion 


There has been a shift in employers’ asso- 
ciation policy in the San Francisco area since 
the 1934 general strike and the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act. That shift is 
from outright public belligerency toward 
unionism and collective bargaining to a new 
and as yet undetermined, attitude. In out- 
ward form, employer organization has as- 
sumed the primary character of the negotia- 
tory employers’ association. The organiza- 
tion of employers in various trades and in- 
dustries for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing with unions representing workers in the 
particular trade or industry has been a pro- 
gressive step toward making collective bar- 
gaining work. It is the combination of all 
such negotiatory employers’ associations into 
a city-wide federation (the San Francisco 
*See report to President and Congress, 
Moritime Labor Board, March 1, 1940. 

See Part I, General Introduction, pp. 27 ff. 
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Employers’ Council), successor to the old 
belligerent industrial association, that pre- 
sents a relatively unpredictable phenomenon. 
It is yet too early to make any final judgments 
concerning the relationship of such an or- 
ganization and the labor policy which it pro- 
motes to our national labor policy. However, 
it is appropriate now to voice conclusions 
concerning certain tendencies observable in 
the background of this organization which, 
if continually reflected in its positive opera- 
tions, may be damaging both to collective 
bargaining and ultimately to labor’s rights. 

It should be recognized that these tend- 
encies are most apt to develop at a time 
when labor unions are achieving increasing 
gains in terms of numbers of workers covered 
by contracts and improvements of wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Such was 
the situation in San Francisco in the last half 
of the decade of the thirties.° In industry 
after industry, the overwhelming majority of 
workers achieved effective organization and 
collective-bargaining rights. It was an era of 
public recognition of the rights of labor. The 
successes in San Francisco called forth new 
and increased efforts by employers to under- 
take and, if possible, to counter this measure 
of employee organization. The adaptation 
of older devices and attitudes to fit the frame- 
work of collective bargaining became a neces- 
sity. Such was the atmosphere in which the 
Committee of 43, the San Francisco Employ- 
ers’ Council, and the tendencies to be noted, 
developed. 


The first tendency was to use the negotia- 
tory employers’ associations to resist the en- 
trenchment of unionism and collective bar- 
gaining in a particular industry or in related 
industries. This tendency is all the more 
difficult to combat because the respective par- 
ties are themselves covered by the cloak of 
a collective agreement with their employees. 
The collaboration of the organized water- 
front employers committed to collective bar- 
gaining with organized antiunionism in San 
Francisco (see sec. 1, ch. 1) illustrates this 
tendency. 

As the unions in the transportation and 
handling industry around San Francisco 
sought a greater security of position against 
the counterattack expected from antiunion- 
ism, they found themselves confronted by the 
collaboration of the employers’ association 
with whom they were dealing with the old 
Industrial Association, the relentless foe of 
unionism. Resort by the unions to boycotts 
and so-called hot cargo tactics to break 
resistance to the advance of collective bar- 
gaining in related industries was affirmatively 
contested by this negotiatory employers’ as- 
sociation. On occasion it precipitated in- 
dustry-wide work stoppages because of a re- 
fusal to handle a particular consignment. 
This practice left the unions the unhappy 
choice of either permitting an employer in 
the production or processing sphere to pur- 
sue relentlessly a policy of antiunionism or 
of Carrying through a general work stoppage 
that would injure employees anc employers 
not involved in the particular movement of 
goods. The constant striving for union en- 
trenchment against undermining tactics of 
other years gives rise to continued demands 
for guaranties of security through job con- 
trol. Resistance by the negotiatory employ- 
ers’ association to these guaranties creates a 
suspicion that they are instruments designed 
to pave the way for a return to organized 
antiunionism, constituting a substantial ob- 
stacle to the natural course of collective bar- 
gaining. 

A statement made to the committee by the’ 
president of the San Francisco Labor Council 
reflects this attitude of labor, one which has 
a substantial measure of juStification in the 


* See testimony of Shelley, president of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, pt. 60, p. 21954. 
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light of union-labor experience in other 
years: 

“It seems rather peculiar to anyone having 
a knowledge of the history of labor and its 
relationship with employers in San Francisco 
to arrive at an understanding of the renewed 
drive for open-shop conditions. For you to 
understand the point I am trying to make, 
it will be necessary for me to give some ex. 
planation as to why labor, not only in San 
Francisco but everywhere, has sought what 
is generally termed a union-shop or closed- 
shop clause in its contracts. This, like prac- 
tically every other position which labor has 
taken over the years, is a defensive mech- 
anism which their experience with employer 
tactics has forced them to take. Union-shop 
contracts, with all of the employees of a given 
firm or given industry being members of the 
union, are not new in San Francisco, As 
a matter of fact, they are practically as old 
as the city itself. The only logical reason 
the employers can advance (and they don’t 
advance it) for their demand for an open shop 
is so that they may keep the door open to 
break down the strength of the labor organ- 
izations. In the past year or so we find a 
very determined and much-publicized effort 
on the part of employers in San Francisco to 
resist any union-shop clause in their labor 
agreements, even though in some instances 
these same employers have had union-shop 
clauses over long periods of years prior to 
this time. 

“I call this point to the attention of the 
gentlemen of the committee simply for the 
purpose of laying the foundation for this 
statement: Labor in San Francisco met this 
problem before—in 1901, in 1916, in 1921, and 
in 1934, and on each of those occasions we 
were able to cope with the problem. If this 
renewed activity is the infancy of a renewal 
of such a drive against labor, I wish to state 
here and now that we feel able to meet it 
again.” *” 

In the second place, organized employer 
groups in San Francisco, while purporting 
to be organized for the primary purpose of 
collective bargaining, have pursued a policy 
of using pressure tactics designed to weaken 
the position of the leadership chosen by their 
employees. A negotiatory employers’ asso- 
ciation (the Waterfront Employers of San 
Francisco) attempted to divide the unions 
which confronted them at the bargaining ta- 
ble, by seeking to have a leadership replaced 
that was repugnant to them. The water- 
front employers collaborated in personal at- 
tacks upon this union leadership in a fashion 
designed to intimidate the leaders or damage 
the prestige of the union before the public 
because of the alleged character of the lead- 
ers. Finally, the association sought to de- 
velop a so-called suspension program for the 
purpose either of destroying the collective 
agreement or of providing an opportunity for 
circumventing dealings with a militant seg- 
ment with whom they were fated to deal by 
contract and the choice of their employees. 

It is unrealistic to refuse to recognize that 
so-called negotiatory employers’ associations 
may employ pressure tactics not consonant 
with the development of successful collective 
bargaining. The public must examine the 
activities of these negotiatory employer asso- 
ciations with a scrutiny even more persistent 
and searching than that given to organiza- 
tions of the union-busting type. The tend- 
ency to seek the substantial inequality of 
bargaining power within the framework of 
collective bargaining through the use of 
pressure devices is likely to become a com- 
monplace. A discriminating public opinion 
will single out these measures and show them 
exposed for what they are. 

The third observable tendency was the in- 
clination of employers in the urban business 


community to encourage or collaborate with 
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organizations designed to enlist public opin- 
ion on a State-wide or regional basis on the 
side of employers in San Francisco. The re- 
organization of the Associated Farmers in 
1935-36, the arrangement in 1937 of meetings 
with their hand-picked representatives, and 
the promotion of the dissemination of anti- 
union sentiment through these channels was 
a part of the eventual pressure system which 
slowly took form at the behest of San Fran- 
cisco employer leaders. Other manifestations 
of this same tendency were attempts to widen 
the influence of employer public opinion 
along the entire Pacific coast, through the 
creation of coast-wide employer unity and an 
ever-increasing collaboration between vari- 
ous types of employers’ associations on a lo- 
cal, State, and coast-wide scale. 

Perhaps the outstanding illustration of 
this trend was the State-wide political al- 
liance forged between antiunion, open-shop 
interests in Los Angeles, the Associated 
Farmers, and San Francisco employer lead- 
ers to secure the enactment of a State law 
regulating the activities of unions in 1938. 
(See Part IX, The Origin and Promotion of 
Recent Legislation in California Limiting 
Labor’s Civil Rights.) This event is the out- 
standing illustration of the fact that, as yet, 
the difference between the philosophy of ne- 
gotiatory employers’ associations in San 
Francisco and avowedly open-shop and anti- 
labor groups in Los Angeles and rural areas 
is not a broad span but a narrow line. The 
function of this unity of employers’ asso- 
ciations was to deprive organized labor, by 
State law rather than by private action, of 
some of the more important rights and privi- 
leges which it might exercise in achieving 
employee organization and effective collective 
bargaining. The campaign for proposition 
No. 1 served to focus attention on a likely 
strategy of negotiatory employers’ associa- 
tions not far removed from belligerent anti- 
unionism. That strategy is to broaden the 
organizational base for a political onslaught 
on the legitimacy of some of labor’s most im- 
porant bargaining rights. 

In addition to noting some of the tenden- 
cies of employer organization that serve as a 
background for the San Francisco Employers’ 
Council, there are certain policy expressions 
of contemporary employer leaders that are 
worth noting, They serve to earmark some 
of the policy tendencies which, whether or 
not dominant today, are nonetheless poten- 
tial. 

Even representatives of the Waterfront 
Employers’ Association, a unit with extended 
experience in San Francisco as a negotiatory 
group, did not wholly accept the proposition 
that it is the right of employees to select 
their own bargaining representatives. In his 
report on programing for negotiations filed 
on May 11, 1939, with the Waterfront Em- 
ployer Associations of the Pacific Coast, John 
Cushing, who was in charge of that respon- 
sible function, stated: 

“I may hold views contrary to the majority 
of you here, but I firmly believe that there 
will be no relief from what we are now en- 
during as long as the present union leadership 
with its policies is in the saddle. To me that 
and that alone is the key to the problem. 

“As long as that leadership continues I 
think any hope of restoring efficiency or doing 
more than resisting daily job-action is close 
to impossible. I would not vote against 
spending money for programs of enforcement 
on the job but I would feel that it was money 
wasted. It is treating for symptoms without 
coming anywhere near the root of the 
disease.” *8 

In that spirit the report continued with 
specific recommendations for action. They 





%*See minutes of Waterfront Employers’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast for May 11, 
1939, pt. 76, exhibit 14994, 
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are worth noting because they are reflective 
of psychological attitudes that breed drawn- 
out labor struggles in which the leadership 
of the employer group has for its objective 
the destruction of the leadership of the em- 
ployee group. They read: 

“Concretely then, I believe— 

“1. We should consider sharpening our 
most effective weapon. On some real issue 
we should invoke coast ruspension for a 
local dispute. Frankly I know we could not 
maintain it long enough to accomplish any 
main purpose, but as a test to ourselves of 
our own strength and as a warning to the 
opposing leadership I believe it would be 
worth its cost. Concretely I would like to 
see this meeting appoint a committee to 
work with our officers in exploring the feasi- 
bility of such a program. 

“2. We are committed to the principles of 
arbitration, with force as last resort if arbi- 
tration fails. I believe we should stream- 
line our program and procedure in all the 
ports, so that any dispute can be carried to 
disagreement and arbitration with a mini- 
mum of delay. I believe that our repre- 
sentatives on the labor relations commit- 
tees with some short-cut control from head- 
quarters should always be in a position where 
they can talk strongly and definitely to the 
union representatives on any threatening 
issue. An ounce of prevention is still worth 
a& pound of cure. 

“Our present procedure is cumbersome 
and lacks uniformity and definiteness. It is 
the primary job of this board to correct that 
defect. 

“3. We should cheerfully accept any de- 
cision against us and fight to the limit for 
the enforcement of those in our favor. You 
don’t gain much by winning a lawsuit if 
you lie down on collecting the judgment. 
There again we have been’ weak and again 
this board has a job to do. 

“4. We should take no action which will 
give the present union leadership the slight- 
est semblance of any real rallying cry or any 
opportunity to build itself up with its people 
on what we do. I would reluctantly bow to 
a contrary majority opinion, but on that score 
I do not believe we should move to reopen 
the agreement this year. I would like to 
see us work for a renewal unchanged. 

“5. We should prepare ourselves for a 
union reopening, and if that comes we should 
resist any concessions whatsoever—to and 
through a strike. 

“6. Finally, we should prepare our own 
minds and the minds of those to whom we 
are responsible so that if a strike is forced 
on us we will go through with it and stead- 
fastly refuse under any conditions whatso- 
ever to make our peace again with the present 
union leadership and the philosophy it rep- 
resents. 

“That leadership today is fighting for its 
life. We haven’t begun to fight as yet.” * 

The following cryptic minute should, in 
the years that are to come, give pause to any 
public opinion which assesses an unmixed 
blame on the unions for strikes or the failure 
to settle strikes quickly and peaceably: 

“Upon motion of Mr. McGowen, seconded 
br Mr. Winkler, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That Mr. Cushing’s report 
on programing for negotiations ahead be 
adopted.” 

So long as the fundamental objective or 
policy of any substantial group of organized 
employers in a collective bargaining arrange- 
ment is to undermine or make impossible 
the position of leaders chosen by their em- 
pioyees whom the employers consider ob- 
jectionable, just so long will the collective 
bargaining processes fail to attain a maxi- 
mum of industrial peace and stability in 
labor relations, This will be so regardless of 
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the good, ‘bad, or indifferent character of the 
labor leadership. 

Another policy which has been articulated 
as an appropriate one for the negotiatory 
employers’ association is contained in a 
statement by Mr. Almon Roth, at the time 
he was the head of the San Francisco Em- 
ployers’ Council. He explained as one of the 
fundamental premises of the council that: 
“Collective bargaining is primarily a pres- 
sure game.” 

Such a conception raises sharply the ques- 
tion of differentiating between proper and 
improper pressure tactics within the frame- 
work of collective bargaining. The problem 
of identifying, classifying, and assaying the 
propriety of the various pressure moves of 
an organization such as the San Francisco 
Employers’ Council will be constantly pre- 
sented. 

Such a policy as that described does not 
embody a psychological attitude toward col- 
lective bargaining and its underlying eco- 
nomic theory that bodes well for industrial 
peace. It frankly assumes the reality of a 
Class struggle with an ease that startles those 
that have become accustomed to hearing 
that assumption roundly denounced from the 
employer side. It precludes the possibility 
that there may be no fundamental diver- 
gence of interest between employers and em- 
ployees in collective bargaining. It destroys 
the possibility result in agreements fixing 
them which are mutually advantageous to 
employers and employees. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUSHFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
WHEELER, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, 
and Mr. Moore) : 

8.1608. A bill to provide for the enforce- 
ment of the penal laws of the States on In- 
dian Reservations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

(Mr. MURRAY introduced Senate bill 1609, 
which was referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. STEWART: 

S. 1610. A bill to amend the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O’DANIEL: 

8.1611. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States district court for the north- 
ern district of Texas to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of R. A. 
Quince against the United States (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 


UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS MACHINE 
TOOLS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill providing for 
the equitable disposition and effective 
utilization of Government-owned sur- 
plus machine tools. 

This measure was drawn to meet the 
problem: What is to be done with the 
staggering volume of surplus machine 
tools accumulated in the course of our 
war production effort over the past 3 
years? 

A few figures will serve to convey to 
the Senate some idea of the enormous 
proportions to which this volume has al- 
ready grown. From 1941 to 1943, inclu- 
sive, not less than 700,000 machine tools 
were produced in this country compared 
with 250,000 produced during the 10 
years ending 1939. Stated in dollar 
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terms, our machine-tool output totaling 
more than $3,000,000,000 for 1941 to 1943, 
inclusive, exceeds the value of our total 
output for the entire 20 years preceding 
Pearl Harbor. 

Making due allowance for normal 
peacetime needs, the excess of this ex- 
panded supply over the most liberal esti- 
mate of current wartime needs, amounts 
to at least 300,000 tools which are now 
lying idle in storage or occupying valu- 
able space in the war plants of the 
country. 

It is common knowledge among those 
conversant with cut-backs and contract 
terminations in ordnance and related 
procurements that the abundance of war 
matériel and the equipment on hand 
which these machines have already pro- 
duced now renders a substantial portion 
of them surplus to current needs. This 
sharply raises a problem which is the 
particular concern of this measure. 

What shali we do with this enormous 
potential of productive capacity paid 
for with over $3,000,000,000 of public 
money, not to mention the additional 
millions that went into the construction 
and equipment of the plants which pro- 
duced these tools? 

To me, it is unthinkable that these 
machines should be disposed of in the 
conventional manner by public sale to 
the highest bidder. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I prefer to regard these properties 
as presenting a problem not merely of 
disposal but rather one of their utiliza- 
tion for the protection of our American 
economy. That is why this measure is 
called the Surplus Machine Tool Utili- 
zation Act. Any other method of dis- 
posal woulu create a high degree of 


speculation and distress and would op- 
erate to the obvious disadvantage of 
small and intermediate-sized business 
and, therefore, of free enterprise itself. 
Such a course, moreover, would be cer- 
tain to retard post-war employment and 
the technological development of the 


machine-tool industry. This would 
strike an irreparable blow at an indus- 
try that lies at the very nerve center of 
our economy as a whole. 

Mr. President, what is called for here 
is legislation which will define and pro- 
vide the means of carrying out a clear 
and consistent policy to utilize this vast 
reservoir of productive power for the 
preservation of free enterprise and the 
attainment of maximum employment 
now as well as in post-war America. For 
this is truly an immediate problem, Mr. 
President. It cannot be otherwise with 
an estimated surplus of 300,000 idle 
machine tools waiting to be used. 

The measure which I have just intro- 
duced is designed to achieve these broad 
purposes. It establishes what is no more 
than a policy-making commission and 
in no sense a new bureau. It is to be 
composed of representatives of the War 
and Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission, and the Defense Plant 
Corporation, besides five additional 
members representing the industries 
concerned and the public at large. Ex- 
isting Government personnel and facil- 
ities are to be used to the utmost extent 
feasible, and the employment of addi- 
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tional personnel avoided wherever pos- 
sible. 

Procedures are provided for determin- 
ing what tools are surplus and the stand- 
ards for their classification prescribed. 
The manner of disposition of all surplus 
tools which is provided in section 5 has 
been conceived to carry out in concrete 
terms the broad purposes defined in sec- 
tion 1. After reserving a sufficient supply 
of tools for all Government needs, cur- 
rent and future, the remainder under ap- 
propriate terms and conditions are to be 
allocated for the maintenance and estab- 
lishment of small metal-working con- 
cerns generally and in particular to aid 
in setting up war veterans in metal- 
working enterprises. Government loans 
and advances are provided for these 
purposes, 

Provision is also made for permitting 
the schools and colleges of the country to 
avail themselves of these machine tools 
to initiate and extend courses of instruc- 
tion in the sciences and in the develop- 
ment of skills connected with their oper- 
ation. The residue is to be available for 
export in foreign trade subject to license 
by the Secretary of State in each instance 
in accordance with the requirements of 
our foreign policy. The life of the act is 
limited to 3 years following the termina- 
tion of hostilities, after which any tools 
then remaining on hand are to be sold as 
broken scrap. 

Mr. President, I confidently believe 
that the principles underlying this meas- 
ure and its provisions for carrying them 
out, offer a satisfactory solution of a 
problem which is certain to grow in scope 
and urgency as the war progresses to- 
ward victory. 

I ask that this bill be printed at this 
point in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1609) to provide for the equitable dis- 
posal and effective utilization of Govern- 
ment-owned surplus machine tools, and 
for other purposes, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the purposes of 
this act, which shall be cited as the “Surplus 
Machine Tool Utilization Act,” shall be to 
provide for the equitable disposal and effec- 
tive utilization of those machine tools now 
or hereafter owned or controlled by or in 
behalf of the United States as a result of 
the prosecution of the war, which have or 
will become surplus to Government needs 
and functions upon termination of war pro- 
curement contracts or otherwise; and, by the 
disposal thereof, to aid and promote (a) the 
national defense; (b) the preservation and 
establishment of small business concerns in 
an economy of free enterprise; (c) interna- 
tional trade; and (d) public education in the 
mechanical skills and the sciences connected 
with the operation of machine tools, 

Seo, 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Government-owned ma- 
chine tool” shall mean any power-driven 
mechanism, whose primary use and function 
are to form or shape metal by means of .a 
cutting process and in which the United 
States Government or any department, 
agency, or establishment thereof has hereto- 
fore acquired and, at any time prior to the 
sixtieth day next following termination of 
hostilities in the present war, shall hereafter 
acquire any title, right, or other possessory or 
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property interest for the primary purpose of 
using such mechanism in connection with 
the prosecution of the present war or to aid 
the national defense. 

(b) The term “termination of hostilities in 
the present war” shall mean the conclusion 
of an armistice with all the nations now at 
war with the United States, or such time 
prior thereto as the President may declare for 
the purposes of this act. 

(c) The term “political subdivision” shal] 
mean (1) the District of Columbia; (2) any 
county of any State, possession, or Territory 
of the United States; and (3) in the absence 
thereof, the territorial unit of any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States 
which the Commission, established under 
section 3 of this act, shall deem most nearly 
approximate to a county. 

(d) The terms “public school” and “public 
high school” shall mean any institution sup- 
ported, in whole or in part, by funds appro- 
priated by any appropriating power of the 
United Statess, State, or local governments, 
whose primary function and purpose are to 
provide training and instruction of any kind 
to all persons conforming to standards of 
admission lawfully required. 

(e) The term “war veteran” shall mean 
any member of the armed forces of the 
United States who shall have been honor- 
ably discharged therefrom and all members 
of the merchant marine who shall have re- 
ceived an honorable discharge or its equiva- 
lent certifying to satisfactory service. 

(f) The term “larger metal working indus- 
try” shall refer to those metal-working con- 
cerns which are not within the definition of 
a smaller metal-working concern as that term 
is hereinafter defined in section 5 (c) of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. A Federal Machine Tool Commis- 
sion (hereinafter called the Commission) 
is hereby created, to consist of nine members 
who shall be appointed in the following 
manner: 

(a) The Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, and the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Defense Plant 
Corporation shall each designate for mem- 
bership on such Commission one representa- 
tive from his department or agency, whose 
functions and duties relate primarily to the 
acquisition or use of machine tools. 

(b) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint the 
five remaining members from the following 
groups, namely: One member from large 
metal-working industry, one member from 
smaller metal-working industry, one member 
from the machine-tool industry, and two 
members from the public at large. A va- 
cancy shall not impair the right of the re- 
maining members to exercise all the powers 
of the Commission and five members shall 
at all times constitute a quorum. The Pres- 
ident shall designate the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman from among the appointees pro- 
vided for in this subsection and each such 
appointee shall receive compensation to be 
determined by the Commission, at a rate not 
to exceed $50 per diem. 

(c) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but the 
Commission may establish such branch offices 
in other places of the United States as it may 
determine. The Commission shall have an 
official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(ad) The Commission is authorized to ac- 
cept and utilize such voluntary services and 
property as it may deem necessary to carry 
out its duties and functions and with the 
consent of any department or agency may 
utilize the services, facilities, and personne! 
thereof, including field services, to carry out 
its duties and functions. The Commission 
shall, without regard to the civil-service laws, 
appoint and prescribe the duties of a secre- 
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tary and general counsel. To the extent that 
such additional personnel as the Commis- 
sion may require is not available to it from 
the other departments and agencies of the 
Government under subsection (b) of this 
section, the Commission, subject to the civil- 
service laws, shall employ such additional 
personnel, whose compensation shall be fixed 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. 

(e) The Commission from time to time, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws, may employ the temporary serv- 
ices of such qualified engineers, agencies, or 
other qualified specialists as it may deem 
necessary to carry out its duties and func- 
tions under this act. It may fix the com- 
pensation of such personnel, without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended: 
Provided, That all such compensation be 
on a per diem basis, not to exceed $50 per 
diem for each such employment. : 

(f{) The Commission may make such ex- 
penditures at the seat of government and 
elsewhere as are necessary in the exercise of 
its duties and functions, including expendi- 
tures for (1) rent and personal services at 
the seat of government and elsewhere; (2) 
traveling expenses; (3) office furniture, 
equipment and supplies, newspapers, period- 
icals, and books of reference (including the 
exchange thereof); (4) printing and binding; 
and (5) inquiries and studies concerning the 
supply, location, availability, disposal, and 
utilization of machine tools. 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall require from 
eny executive department or agency, and 
such department or agency shall thereupon 
furnish, any information and data with re- 
spect to such machine tools as are in the 
possession, use, or control of such department 
or agency. Upon the submission of such 
information and data, the Commission shall 
determine what machine tools, if any, are 
surplus to the needs and functions of such 
department or agency and such determina- 
tion shall be final or conclusive upon such 
department or agency. The Commission 
shall thereupon classify all machine tools 
so determined to be surplus, according to the 
following manner: 

Class A shall consist of those Government- 
owned machine tools which, for a period not 
exceeding 1 year next following their manu- 
facture and prior to the date of such classi- 
fication, have remained continuously unused; 

Class B shall consist of those Government- 
owned machine tools which at any time prior 
to the date of classification had been in use 
for a total period not exceeding 7,200 hours. 

Class C shall consist of all Government- 
owned machine tools determined to be sur- 
plus under the provisions of this act, which 
are not properly classifiable thereunder in 
class A or class B: Provided, That no machine 
tool which shall be acquired by the Govern- 
ment, or for its account, more than 60 days 
next following termination of hostilities in 
the present war shall be subject to classifi- 
cation under this section or be subject to the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. Such machine tools, as So classified, 
shall thereupon be disposed of under thé 
direction of the Commission according to 
the following order of priority and upon the 
following conditions: 

(a) All Government machine tools of what- 
ever classification which are specially de- 
signed, equipped, and manufactured for the 
production of military or naval equipment 
-and which the Commission shall find are not 
readily replaceable from the open market, 
shall be retained by or redistributed among 
the appropriate Government departments or 
agencies in such types and quantities and ac- 
cording to such procedures as the Commission 
shall prescribe: Provided, That the retention 
of any machine tools under this subsection 
shall continue until such time, not exceed- 
ing 20 years, as the same become obsolete or 
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are abandoned as otherwise unsuitable for 
military or naval purposes. 

(b) Class A and B machine tools, excepting 
such quantities as the Commission shall deem 
required for the purpose specified in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, shall be allocated and 
made available first for the machine tool re- 
placement needs of Government arsenals, 
navy yards, maintenance and repair facilities, 
shore establishments, and similar installa- 
tions of the United States, in such types and 
quantities and upon such conditions as the 
Commission shall determine: Provided, (1) 
That no machine tool shall be allocated or 
disposed of under this subsection unless the 
Commission shall first determine that the 
same is superior in design or condition for 
the particular purpose of the machine tools 
which it is to replace; and (2) that the Gov- 
ernment establishment receiving any machine 
tool pursuant to this subsection shall there- 
upon become accountable therefor in accord- 
ance with existing provisions of law relating 
to accountability for Government property 
and the Government establishment releasing 
any such tool shall thereupon be relieved of 
all such accountability. 

(c) Classes A and B machine tools, except- 
ing such quantities as the Commission shall 
deem required for the purpose specified in 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section, shall 
be allocated and made available to smaller 
metal-working concerns in such types and 
quantities and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission shall deem neces- 
sary or appropriate to maintain or establish 
any smalier metal-working concern in busi- 
ness: Provided, That in allocating and dis- 
posing of each type of machine tool under 
this subsection the Commission shall give 
preference to any war veteran desiring to 
maintain or establish himself individually or 
as a participant having a substantial inter- 
est in a smaller metal-working business and 
the Commission shall prescribe appropriate 
rules and regulations to carry out the pur- 
pose of this proviso, which shall govern the 
determination of such preferences: Provided 
further, That the Commission, in disposing 
of machine tools under this subsection to 
war veterans and smaller metal-working con- 
cerns, shall, in all proper cases, arrange 
through the medium and by means of the 
funds of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
or any other existing agency of the Govern- 
ment (and such agencies are hereby directed 
to comply with the Commission’s directives 
issued under this subsection) for the exten- 
sion of credit to the purchaser or user of such 
tools or, through such media and by means 
of such funds or otherwise, to make or guar- 
antee such other financial arrangement re- 
specting the use and disposition of such ma- 
chine tools as in its judgment will carry out 
the purposes of this act: Provided further, 
That the rate of interest in connection with 
any credit, loan, or deferred payment under 
this subsection shall not exceed 3 percent 
per annum: And provided further, That for 
the period of 10 years following the disposi- 
tion of any machine tool pursuant to this 
subsection the same shall.be subject to re- 
possession by the appropriate department or 
agency of the Government if in the event 
of war’or national emergency it is not being 
utilized for the production of military, naval, 
or maritime equipment. To carry out more 
effectively the purpose of this subsection, the 
Commission shall promptly conduct a gen- 
eral survey of the machine-tool capacity and 
potential. capacity of the smaller metal- 
working concerns of the country, the results 
of which shall be made public. For purposes 
of this act, a smaller metal-working concern 
or business shall be deemed to be any inde- 
pendent, unaffiliated manufacturing enter- 
prise which utilizes not more than 100 ma- 
chine tools for not less than 75 percent of 
the number of man-hours involved in its 
total productive operations. Upon the de- 
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livery of any machine tool to any smaller 
metal-working concern pursuant to this sub- 
section the accountability of any Govern- 
ment department or agency under existing 
provision of law relating to accountability 
for Government property shall terminate, 
but such accountability on the part of such 
department or agency shall thereupon attach 
to any property or other thing of value re- 
ceived by it or for its account in considera- 
tion of or in connection with the particular 
transaction involved. 

(d) Class A, B, and C machine tools, ex- 
cepting such quantities as the Commission 
shall deem required for the purposes speci- 
fied in subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this 
section, shall be made available without 
charge and for the purposes hereinafter 
specified, in such types and quantities and 
upon such terms and conditions as the Com- 
mission shall determine, to promote training 
and instruction in the skills and sciences 
connected with the operation of machine 
tools, in public schools heretofore and here- 
after established in the several States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories and 
possessions of the United States: Provided, 
That no allocation of any machine tools shall 
be made under this subsection unless (1) 
such courses shall be planned and super- 
vised by a local board of five members for 
each political subdivision, three members of 
which shall be supervisory employees of in- 
dustrial plants; one member a representative 
of the local school system and one member a 
representative of the local public at large; 
and (2) that the standards of eligibility for 
admission to such courses shall not be per- 
mitted to vary or differ from the standards 
of general admission to public high schools 
lawfully prevailing in the particular political 
subdivision involved. The Commission, for 
each allocation and disposal under this sub- 
section, shall prescribe suitable terms and 
conditions concerning the scope, character, 
and duration of the courses to be given. 

(e) Class A, B, and C machine tools, ex- 
cepting such quantities as the Commission 
shall deem required for the purposes speci- 
fied in subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of 
this section, shall be made available for sale, 
exchange, lease, or other suitable disposition 
to friendly nations and their nationals in 
such types and quantities and upon such 
terms and conditions as the Commission shall 
deem appropriate within the purposes of this 
act: Provided, That each such allocation made 
for foreign consignment pursuant to this sub- 
section shall first be authorized by license 
issued by the Secretary of State or by such 
other Government establishment as he shall 
designate for that purpose. The accounta- 
bility of any Government department or 
agency in respect of all machine tools dis- 
posed of under this subsection shall termi- 
nate upon delivery thereof and such account- 
ability on the part of such department or 
agency shall thereupon attach to any prop- 
erty or other thing of value received in con- 
sideration of or in connection with the par- 
ticular transaction. 

(f) Whoever, in connection with any trans- 
action under this section, makes any material 
statement in writing, knowing it to be false; 
or for the purpose of influencing the action 
of any Government establishment or any em- 
ployee, agent, or designee thereof, or for the 
purpose of obtaining any machine tool, prop- 
erty, or other thing of value hereunder from 
any Government establishment, offers or 
tenders to any employee, agent, or designee, 
of any Government establishment any bribe, 
gratuity, or other consideration or thing of 
value in connection with the performance of 
any official act or duty under this act and 
any employee or agent who accepts the same, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment of not more than 

2 years, or both. The provisions of secticns 
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112, 113, 114, 115, 116, and 117 of the Crimi- 
nal Code of the United States (U.S. C., title 
18, ch. 5, secs. 202 to 207, inclusive), insofar 
as applicable, are extended to apply to con- 
tracts or agreements made under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 6. (a) The authority granted under 
this act shall cease and the existence of the 
Commission terminate on a date which shall 
be 3 years following the termination of hos- 
tilities in the present war, except that within 
60 days after such date the Commission shall 
make a final report of its operations, together 
with its recommendations under this act, to 
the President, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Such reports shall include a summary 
and brief account of all transactions not pre- 
viously reported and a full itemization of all 
Government machine tools remaining on 
hand, together with the reasons for their 
nondisposal under this act. 

(b) On expiration of 60 days next following 
submission of such final report, all machine 
toois remaining on hand shall be broken up 
as scrap by and at the expense of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government ac- 
countable therefor and the same shall be 
s9ld as broken scrap metal for the purpose 
of being remelted: Provided, That no part 
of any such scrap metal shall be at any time 
thereafter resold or consigned to or for the 
account of any foreign purchaser and all 
Government departments or agencies making 
any sale under this subsection shall incor- 
porate therein such terms and conditions 
as will apply the intent of this proviso to the 
particular transaction in each instance. The 
proceeds of all sales under this subsection 
shall be paid into the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 7. In addition to the final report re- 
quired under section 6 of, this act, the Com- 
mission shall render semiannual reports, in 
writing, to the Congress, beginning the first 
day of the sixth month following the effective 
date of this act, setting forth in detail its 
operations under this act and such recom- 
mendations as it may deem appropriate 
within the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 8. The Commission shall adopt and 
promulgate appropriate rules and regulations 
which shall be binding upon all executive 
d partments and agencies, to Carry out its 
duties and functions under this act. 

Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 10. (a) Except as otherwise specifically 
provided in this act, no department, agency, 
or establishment of the Government shall be 
in any degree relieved of its accountability 
for any Government-owned machine tool in 
accordance with existing provisions of law 
relating to accountability for Government 
property. 

(b) In complying with such directives as 
the Commission may issue to Carry out its 
functions under this act, the departments, 
agencies, and establishments of the Govern- 
ment to which such directives are issued shall 
be responsible for all expenses and charges 
connected with the storage, protection, prep- 
aration for shipment, and shipment of any 
Government-owned machine tool involved in 
any such directive or in any transaction 
under this act: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prohibit 
the assumption of such expenses or charges 
by any other party to such transaction, ex- 
cepting the Commission. 

Sec, 11. Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with the Commission or with any 
other Government establishment involved in 
the administration of this act, embezzies, 
abstracts, purloins, or wilfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other things of 
value, received or connected with any trans- 
action under this act, or with intent to de- 
fraud the Commission or any Government 
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establishment, or any other body politic or 
corporate, or any individual, or to deceive any 
officer, auditor, or examiner of the Commis- 
sion or other Government establishment, 
makes any false entry in any book, report, or 
statement of or to the Commission or to any 
other Government establishment in connec- 
tion with the administration of this act, or, 
without being authorized, draws any order 
or issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, de- 
benture, bond, or other obligation, or, with 
intent to defraud, participates, shares, re- 
ceives, directly or indirectly, any money, 
profit, property, or benefit through any trans- 
action, loan, commission, contract, or any 
other act of the Commission or Government 
establishment, or gives any unauthorized in- 
formation concerning any future action or 
plan of the commission or of any Government 
establishment under this act which might 
affect the value of securities, or, having such 
knowledge, invests or speculates, directly or 
indirectly, in the securities or property of 
an, company or corporation receiving or 
about to receive loans or other benefits under 
this act, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or by imprisonment of not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

Sec. 12. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 


VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND 
RIGHTS OF LABOR 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 224), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred 
under Senate Resolution 266, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, second session, agreed to June 6, 
1936; and under Senate Resolution 70, Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress, first session, agreed to 
February 19, 1937; and under Senate Resolu- 
tion 154, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, 
agreed to August 12, 1937; and under Senate 
Resolution 266, Seventy-fifth Congress, third 
session, agreed to May 18, 1938; and under 
Senate Resolution 126, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, first session, agreed to August 4, 1939; 
and u.der Senate Resolution 135, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, agreed to June 
28, 1941; and under Senate Resolution 98, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, agreed 
to February 25, 1943, to investigate the viola- 
tion of the right of free speech and assembly 
and interference with the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively is hereby 
continued during the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress for the sole purpose 
of concluding the printing of hearings and 
reports. 


READJUSTMENT IN CIVIL LIFE OF 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 225), which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, 
or a subcommittee th>reof, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a study of problems re- 
lating to the readjustment in civil life of 
veterans of World War No, 2, particularly as 
such problems affect their employment or 
reemployment. The committee, or a sub- 
committee thereof, may conduct hearings, 
public or executive, assemble and publish 


data, analyses, and shall report to the Senate - 


such findings as it may make from time to 
time, together with its recommendations, if 
any, for necessary legislation. For the pur- 
pose of this resolution the committee, or a 
subcommittee thereof, may sit and act at 
such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, to employ such clerical 
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and other assistants, to borrow from Goy. 
ernment departments and agencies such 
special assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence 
books, papers, and documents, to administe; 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable 
within the limits of such funds as shall be 
set aside for its use by the Committee on 
Finance or shall be appropriated to it qj. 
rectly by resolution of the Senate. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear. 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com. 


mittee which shall not exceed $10,000, in 
addition to the cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman, 


GRACE D. MEYERS 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 226), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Grace 
D. Meyers, cousin of Hazel P. Yates, late an 
assistant in the Senate Library, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compensation at the rate she 
was receiving by law at the time of her 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances, 


PRESERVATION OF DYING CHILDREN OF 
EUROPE—ADDRESS BY DR. HOWARD E. 
KERSHNER 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record and appropriately referred, a 
radio address entitled “Strategy and Hu- 
manity of Rescuing the Dying Children 
of Europe” delivered by Dr. Howard E. 
Kershner, on November 24, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorpD, as follows: 


A skeleton sits at the conference of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration meeting in Atlantic City to 
consider relief to occupied nations after lib- 
eration—a hideously grinning skeleton which 
says: “I represent more human beings dead 
or dying from starvation than Hitler’s armies 
have slain on the battlefield. We will not 
need relief after liberation, but some of us 
you could save now.” To the skeleton, the 
head of the conference, former Governor 
Lehman replies: “You are not on the 
agenda.” But the skeleton sits there, in the 
minds of the delegates if not on their lips. 
Like Banquo’s ghost it will not “avaunt.”’ 

Periodically the governments in _ exile 
have pleaded with Britain and America to al- 
low them to use their own funds and neutral 
ships to send food to their dying children. 
Two years ago General de Gaulle asked for 
milk and vitamins for the children of France. 
Six months ago a joint French and Belgian 
request was made. Queen Wilhelmina and 
the Foreign Minister of the Netherlands have 
implored help for Dutch children. The Nor- 
wegians and others have done likewise but 
always the answer is “No.” 

Jean Monnet, recently escaped from 
France, says the average Frenchman has 1ost 
33 pounds in weight. Hervé Alphand, sec- 
ond in rank of the French delegation at At- 
lantic City, says: “the last thing the people 
of France want to do is help the Germans, 
whom they hate more than the devil, but we 
are convinced that a limited and properly 
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controlled distribution in the cities could 
not benefit the Germans.” 
Mr. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, says: 


“We ask for 2,000 tons a month. It might 
save our children. We have a ship of our 
own that could transport the supplies.” But 
Britain and America say “No.” 

In Washington a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has held 
hearings on Senate Resolution 100 which 
urges immediate help to the children. Many 
distinguished -witnesses, headed by former 
President Hoover and including representa- 
tives from organized labor, the church— 
Catholic and Protestant—relief committees, 
societies and spokesmen for the invaded 
countries, urged adoption of the resolution. 
Not one word was said against it. 

The testimony made three things clear: 
(1) the children can be saved without aiding 
the enemy or detracting from our war effort, 
(2) such action would shorten rather than 
prolong the war, and (3) it would make post 
war reconstruction much less difficult. 

Note some of the high points of the evi- 
dence. 

As a free gift from Canada, Greece receives 
15,000 tons of grain a month while the United 
States sends 3,600 tons of dehydrated veg- 
etables and dried milk monthly. The Ger- 
mans do not take any of this food, the opera- 
tion is of no benefit to Axis economy, and it 
does prevent the extinction of the Greeks. If 
it is right to save the Greek children, why 
not the children of the other Nazi-occupied 
countries? So far Greece is the only. country 
to which the American and British Govern- 
ments will permit the sending of food 
through the blockade. 

From June 1940 to the fall of 1942, 100,000 
children in unoccupied France were fed under 
my direction, with food bought in Asia, Af- 
rica, and central Europe. The Germans nev- 
er took a mouthful of this food nor inter- 
fered with the operation in any way. More- 
over, each child helped ate just as much of 
the local food as it would have eaten had we 
not been there. Obviously this did not leave 
any extra French focd as a result of our op- 
eration by which the Germans could profit 
even indirectly. 

Impressive testimony was given by spokes- 
men for the occupied countries showing that 
the children are dying. In some areas over 
half of them have tuberculosis and the others 
are threatened. They faint in the school- 
rooms. They have stopped growing, are trag- 
ically underweight, have no breakfast, a small 
piece of bread for lunch with an onion or a 
turnip, and vegetable soup for supper— 
perhaps one small portion of meat a week. 
Millions of children are getting no more than 
700 to 900 calories of food daily, about one- 
third of what we give our children, and not 
enough to sustain life over a long period of 
time. I have seen these children with starva- 
tion bloated stomachs. I have seen their blue 
lips and bloodless “faces, their rickety legs, 
and hollow chests. Their sad little eyes ac- 
cuse us of murder. I have heard the tuber- 
cular cough mingled with the cry for bread 
and I can never forget it. 

Hitler wages biological war. He seeks to 
destroy whole peoples and we play into his 
hands by doing nothing to save them. Those 
who survive will be subnormal in mind and 
body, unable to compete with the Germans in 
the reconstruction of Europe. The people 
who established the principles of free speech, 
free press, free religion, trial by jury, and all 
the institutions of freemen are dying while 
the Nazis are still getting enough to eat. 
What will the future be if the people who be- 
lieve in human freedom are not here when 
the war is over? 

It is not a choice between sending food 
to the children or sending more bombs, for 
the food would go in neutrdaJ ships that can- 
not be hired for the war effort and would not 
cost the American people a dollar. No food 
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needed for ourselves or our allies would be 
sent from this country. It could be brought 
from South America and South Africa. Half 
of what we waste here would save the lives 
of at least 10,000,000 children. 

The witnesses agreed that the war comes 
first, but they insisted that giving strength 
and moral courage to our friends and allies 
who are fighting hard for us now would 
shorten rather than prolong the war. One 
witness said it is as shortsighted to refuse 
help to those who are fighting for us as it 
would be to short ration our own Army. 
What a ghastly and costly blunder we are 
making by depriving the peeple who are help- 
ing us of the strength to do more. 

We trust the German Red Cross to dis- 
tribute over 7,000 tons of food a month which 
we send to prisoners of war. It is meticu- 
lously done to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. If we can trust the German Red 
Cross to do this, surely we can trust the In- 
ternationd#Red Cross to do it for the starving 
children of these same prisoners. Imagine 
the feelings of a European prisoner eating a 
food package from America when he knows 
that we will not permit the sending of food 
to save the life of his child who at that very 
time is dying of starvation. If we are will- 
ing, as we all are, to feed able-bodied pris- 
oners of war who work for the Germans, it is 
entirely illogical to starve their children who 
cannot possibly assist the Axis war effort. 

Furthermore, we are sending to each Brit- 
ish and American civilian interned in Ger- 
man-held territory 50 pounds of food and 
other relief supplies monthly, while we will! 
not permit our Dutch, Belgian, Norwegian, 
French, and other allies to use their own 
funds to send even a little powdered milk to 
their starving babies. How is that going to 
look when the war is over? Will we ever live 
down such a shameful disgrace? Who can 
justify such selfishness? How can we send 
food through the blockade -to.our own but 
deny it to the dying children of our friends? 

The abriormal mentality of many Germans 
today is no doubt due in part to undernour- 
ishment in childhood during the previous 
war. But at the worst German children then 
got twice as much as large numbers of French 
and Belgian children are getting today. 
What, then, of the future of these children 
of our friends and allies, even though they 
survive? 

It was pointed out that one of the strongest 
appeals used in soliciting subscriptions to 
the National War Fund was to send food to 
the starving children of the occupied coun- 
tries. This was definitely promised and the 
American people have a right to demand that 
this promise be kept. 

One witness pointed out the injustice of 
asking Norwegian seamen to continue risk- 
ing their lives to take food to England, Rus- 
sia, and elsewhere while their own wives and 
children are starving in Norway. 

Much evidence was presented to show that 
American and British public opinion want 
immediate action to save the children. A 
large collection of editorials from leading 
journals in both countries was presented, all 
urging child feeding. Posters making graphic 
the suffering of the children in German-oc- 
cupied countries are in use al. over England. 
Samples were presented to the committee, as 
were statements by churchmen and labor 
leaders in both England and America. The 
British Red Cross has long urged that food 
be sent to the children on the continent. 
Probably a strong majority of the members 
of the American Congresssand the British 
Parliament want it dorle immediately. Cer- 
tainly 85 percent of the members present at a 
meeting which I addressed in the House of 
Commons in London last winter favored it. 
No opposition was expressed at an informal 
meeting of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which I was privileged to address 
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in Washington last week. I have talked with 
seven top men in the administration at Wash- 
ington who favor it and none who oppose. I 
believe our Commander in Chief ¢ ad his prin- 
cipal advisers want to do it. I believe we the 
people ought to tell him that we approve and 
that we will back him in whatever action is 
necessary to save the children. There is every 
evidence that'a great majority of the Ameri- 
can and British people would welcome such 
action on the part of our Government. 

The British Government took a stand 
against feeding in 1940. We can understand 
and sympathize with that position when 
Britain was unarmed and alone, but condi- 
tions are different today. She is well armed 
and has powerful allies. We are pulling our 
full share of the war load, and there is no 
longer any reason why British tenacity in 
high quarters should block the desire of the 
people of both countries to rescue Europe's 
dying children. 

On the platform, over the radio, and in the 
press of both Britain and America I have 
paid high tribute to the integrity and capac- 
ity of the British people and to their Govern- 
ment. I have continuously urged the closest 
unity between our two countries. I still do 
and shall so continue. It is the brightest 
hope of the future. The two countries 
should stand together, but on this issue the 
British have stood on us and not with us. 
Our Governmert has been prevented from 
doing what ought to be done and what it 
would like to do for humanitarian as well as 
strategic reasons. This has become in- 
tolerable. 

If your best friend were making a serious 
mistake, you would try to restrain him, and 
the closer he was in friendship to you the 
harder you would try to prevent the catas- 
trophe. I feel exactly that same way about 
Britain except that we, as well as our friend, 
are involved in the tragedy. All honor to 
Britain for the noble stand she has made and 
is making and thank God for the great lead- 
ership of her Prime Minister; but surely we 
are close enough in friendship to our great 
ally to save her and ourselves from the need- 
less sacrifice of the lives of millions of our 
best friends. 

We know and approve of the efforts the 
President has made on behalf of sending food 
to the children and we honor him for them. 
We also know and approve of his diligence 
in maintaining cordial American-British re- 
lationships, but there comes a time, after 
long patience and years of delay, when the 
will of one man or a few men in London can- 
not be allowed to prevail against the good 
sense of our Commander in Chief, backed by 
the American Government, the American peo- 
ple, and, there is every reason to believe, a 
large majority of the British people. 

Will you help save these innocent children? 
Write a letter or card to the President, the 
Secretary of State, your Congressman, and 
your two Senators urging immediate action 
to get food to them. They are dying every 
day. 

Copies of this talk, my previous talk over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and other 
literature may be obtained free from the Na- 
tional Committee on Food for the Small 
Democracies, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 

With grateful thanks, good morning. 


UNITY—ADDRESS BY HON. SAM RAYBURN 
AND HON. CHARLES E. WILSON (SENATE 
DOC. NO. 142) 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, a short 
time ago the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Hon. Sam RAyBURN, 
made what I considered a very great 
speech on unity, and Hon. Charles E. 
Wilson, vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, also made an outstanding 
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address on that subject. In unity there 
is no partisan opinion. We all know that 
our distinguished Speaker is an out- 
standing Democrat, and that Mr. Wilson, 
who is serving in this administration, is 
of Republican political faith. I ask that 
the two addresses be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


BENEFITS FOR VETERANS (S. DOC. 


NO. 141) 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have before me a tabulation pre- 
pared at my request by the Veterans’ 
Administration of the benefits presently 
afforded members of the military forces 
of the United States under the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. This document contains a great 
deal of very valuable information, and, 
therefore, for convenience of Senators, I 
ask unanimous consent that the matter 
may be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the matter will be printed as a 
document. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY BEFORE 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF COUNTY OF MON- 
ROE, ROCHESTER, N: Y. 
| Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp an address de- 

livered by Senator Murray on November 17, 

1943, before the Medical Society of the County 

of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y., which appears 

in the Appendix.| 


SCIENCE, FAITH, AND FREEDOM—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR BURTON 


{Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 


titled “Science, Faith, and Freedom,” deliv- 
ered by him at the commencement exercises 
of the Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, December 20, 1943, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE REALTOR AND THE NATION—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorD an address en- 
titled ‘The Realtor and the Nation,” delivered 
by him on December 14, 1943, before the Mil- 
waukee Real Estate Board, which appears in 
the Appendix.| 


ADDRESS BY NORMAN H. DAVIS AT AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF RED CROSS 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address de- 
livered by Norman H. Davis, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, at the annual meeting 
of the Red Cross, held in Washington, D. C., 
on December 8, 1943, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


ALLEY SLUMS IN THE DISTRICT—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Price Paid in Lives,” published in the 
Washington Post, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


CHINA AND THE CAIRO PARLEY—ARTICLE 
BY JAMES D. WHITE 


[Mr. ANDREWS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Chinese Regaining Prestige as Re- 
sult of Cairo Parley,” by Associated Press 
writer James D. White, published in the 
Weshington Star of December 19, 1943, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER— 
ARTICLE BY HIRAM HOWARD 

[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article re- 

garding the production of synthetic rubber, 

written by Hiram Howard and published in 

the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegram of December 19, 
1943, which appears in the Appendix.| 


LEND-LEASE—EDITORIALS FROM THE 
DECATUR (ILL.) HERALD AND PEORIA 
(ILL.) JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “It’s ‘Lend,’ Not ‘Give’,” from the 

Decatur (Ill.) Herald of November 13, 1943, 

and an editorial entitled “Worth 20 Billion,” 

published in the Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Tran- 
script of November 12, 1943, which appear in 
the Appendix. | 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MOSCOW 
CONFERENCE * 

{[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp several edi- 
torials commenting on the Moscow Confer- 
ence, which appear in the Appendix.] 


ALARMING TENDENCIES IN THE NATION’S 
LIFE—EDITORIAL FROM THE RICHMOND 
TIMES DISPATCH 
[Mr. DOWNEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “When Will America Wake Up?” from 
the Richmond Times Dispatch of December 

19, 1943, which appears in the Appendix.] 


OUR CHARTER OF LIBERTY 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, here in the 
United States, where the light of free- 
dom glows with undiminished power, we 
are commemorating the one hundred and 
fifty-second anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights with the observance of 
Bill of Rights Week. 

In all the history of the world there 
has never been a document of human 
liberty so far-reaching, so inspiring, 
and so impelling as that which is com- 
prised by the immortal Bill of Rights in- 
scribed in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

During these times of great crisis, 
when the bastions of civilization and hu- 
man liberty are everywhere menaced 
by the benighted forces of treachery and 
oppression, it is well that we should re- 
dedicate ourselves to the Bill of Rights 
and to the principles of human liberty 
which are contained in that enduring 
charter. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, an edi- 
torial written by Harry H. Schlacht, en- 
titled “Our Charter of Liberty,” which 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph on Sunday, December 19, 1943. 
This editorial describes in words more 
appropriate than I could choose, the true 
value and enduring significance of the 
American Bill of Rights, which is now 
being defended with full gallantry by the 
courageous fighting men of a free Amer- 
ica. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUR CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Born in the birth of a new nation, our 
historic Bill of Rights has become the charter 
of liberty. 
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In the midst of war America has paused 
to celebrate the covenant of our freedom, to 
rededicate its principles and its practices. 

In commemoration of its one hundred and 
fifty-second anniversary, we declare in the 
words of the Great Master to the Apostle 
Peter: 

“Upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

Liberties explicit in the Bill of Rights are 
the same liberties our forefathers won with 
their lives. 

It was purchased with their blood and 
tears. 

It sprang from an innate desire of man- 
kind to be free. 

It is the echo of past centuries. 

It is the brightest gem in the crown of our 
American democracy. 

It is our protective mantle. 

It is the high concept of man’s estate pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence— 
the birth certificate of our Nation—and em- 
bedded in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Like fibers of gold running through the 
history of the human race are the stories of 
man’s struggle for liberty. 

The scale of justice came from Egypt, the 
modern concept of right from wrong from 
the Ten Commandments, and the rights of 
man from the Magna Carta. 

It typifies the path man has laboriously 
traveled from servitude to civilization, from 
slavery to freedom. 

The seeds of man’s struggle for human 
rights were planted and nurtured more than 
2,500 years ago. 

It continues its slow growth through the 
various governments of ancient Rome. 

It survived the blighting influence and 
oppressions of the Middle Ages. 

It came into full flower in the definite pro- 
visions of our Constitution. 

Our Bill of Rights affirms the right of every 
man to these great basic freedoms which 
keep inviolate the personality and the con- 
science of man: Freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of religion, freedom of 
assembly, and the other inalienable freedoms 
of a self-respecting nation. America has 
emblazoned these ideals upon her. shield. 

From the masterful blood of many great 
races has sprung a mighty people—America. 
America does not mean gigantic forests, tow- 
ering peaks, or far-reaching valleys and crys- 
tal lakes. It means our cherished and glori- 
ous traditions. It represents the political 
institutions of the most democratic republic 
ever conceived by the genius and the daring 
statesmanship of man. 

It signifies the acceptance of the eternal 
law based upon the postulate of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Refuge of the oppressed, America is the 
cradle of religious toleration, the citadel of 
liberty, and the great exponent of man’s in- 
herent dignity. 

In the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, 
we hear God speaking to Moses on Mount 
Sinai: . 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

That command has come down through the 
ages. 

It is recorded on the Liberty Bell. 

The American flag is humanity's noble and 
glorious answer to that divine edict. 

God-given principles are now challenged. 

They are menaced by a world-engulfing 
bondage. 

The mailed fist of the strong has smitten 
the jaw of the weak. 

The iron heels of tyrants are grinding the 
defenseless into dust. 

Miss Liberty has grasped the sword. 

The torch of liberty is ablaze. 

The command: Fall in! has been given. 

The campfires are burning. 
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We are keeping faith with our countless 
dead who sacrificed their all that we might 
live. 

However long our travail, however heavy 
the blows which the structure of liberty has 
to endure, this we know: when the holo- 
caust is over, we shall be able to say like the 
prophet of Isaiah of old: 

“The bricks are fallen down, but we will 
build with hewn stones; the sycamores are 
cut down, but we will change them into 
cedars.” 

Right will win the day. ' 

The dreams and visions of our poets and 
prophets and saints will some day find ac- 
ceptance among the nations of the earth. 
After the darkest hour of the night comes 
the splendor of the morning, the glory of 
the sunrise, and the grandeur of the new- 
born day. 

May we ever realize what the Bill of Rights 
means to us. 

May we always strive to exemplify its prin- 
ciples in our daily lives, and may its pure 
white light, streaming from the throne of 
God, illuminate the world. 

So “Conquer we must 
When our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, 
‘In God is our trust.’” 


HEROES ON THE HOME FRONT—COM- 
MANDER MALCOLM ARNOLD 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, heroes on 
the home front should be recognized 
during the emergency. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the heroic work of 
Commander Malcolm Arnold, of the 
Navy Medical Corps, after the unfortu- 
nate train wreck in North Carolina last 
week. 

En route to his home in Gettysburg, 
Pa., from 18 months sea duty, Com- 
mander Arnold, with scant medical sup- 
plies, saved many lives. Clad only in an 
overcoat and his underwear, with the 
temperature at 10 degrees above zero, 
he aided injured civilians and service 
men and women in the wreck, working 
heroically for 8 hours before outside 
medical aid arrived. 

I ask that attention of the Secretary of 
the Navy be called to Commander 
Arnold’s conduct and that his heroism 
be recognized by the Navy Department. 


AUTHORIZATION TO FILE REPORT 
DURING RECESS 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for permission to file 
during the recess a report from the 
Special Committee to Investigate the 
National Defens2 Program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON CONTRACT 

TERMINATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in 
September 1943 the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDs], appointed a subcommittee to 
consider certain problems involved in 
war contracts. ‘The subcommittee is 
composed of the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Truman], the Senator from West 
Virginia {[Mr, Revercoms], and myself, 
as chairman. 

The subcommittee is submitting a re- 
port to the full committee, and also an 
outline of a proposed bill. The matter is 
of such importance that I ask that the 
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preliminary report be printed in the 
ReEcorD in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON CONTRACT TERMINA- 
TION LEGISLATION 


INTRODUCTION 


In September 1943, Senator Rosert R. 
REYNOLDS, chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, established a subcommit- 
tee to handle certain problems involved in 
war contracts. The members of the sub- 
committee are Senator James E. Murray, of 
Montana (chairman); Senator Harry S. Tru- 
MAN, Of Missouri; and Senator CHAPMAN 
REVERCOMB, Of West Virginia. 

The following measures have been referred 
to your subcommittee: 

I. On contract termination: 

S. .280. To provide authority to the Sec- 
retary of War to use funds now or hereafter 
appropriated for adjustment of contracts, 
and for other purposes. (Introduced by 
Senator REYNOLDs.) 

S.1268. To facilitate the termination of 
war contracts. (Introduced by Senator 
MURRAY.) 

8.147. To provide for mandatory loans to 
small business concerns upon termination 
of their war contracts. (Introduced by Sen- 
ator MURRAY.) 

S. Res. 198. To investigate the matter of 
the termination of Government procurement 
contracts. (Introduced by Senator Mur- 
RAY.) (This resolution defines the functions 
of the subcommittee and provides the neces- 
sary funds.) 

II. On cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts: 

S. J.Res.80. To prohibit the use of the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee system of contracting in 
connection with war contracts. (Introduced 
by Senator FERGUSON.) 

III. On surplus property disposal: 

S. Res. 195. Requesting an investigation 
concerning Government property and ma- 
terials no longer needed for war purposes. 
(Introduced by Senator Murray.) 

8.1478. To provide for the conservation 
and proper disposal of surplus war proper- 
ties, and for other purposes. (Introduced 
by Senator Murray.) 

Of the abov~ measures, Senate Resolutions 
195 and 198 have been reported favorably by 
the subcommittee to the full committee. 
Senate Resolution 198 has been reported 
favorably by the full committee, with amend- 
ments, and sent to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. Senate Resolution 195 has also been 
reported favorably by the full committee and 
is now on the Senate calendar. 

Thus far the subcommittee has concen- 
trated its attentjon mainly on contract ter- 
mination and has therefore been unable to 
make any detailed study of Senate Joint 
Resolution 80, on cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts, or of Senate bill 1478, on surplus 
property disposal. 

With regard to the bills on contract ter- 
mination the subcommittee has held exten- 
sive hearings! Detailed testimony has been 
taken from individual businessmen who have 
had difficulties in obtaining settlements on 
claims arising from terminated war con- 
tracts, and from representatives of business 
organizations. The subcommittee has also 
heard from important Government officials, 
such as the Comptroller General, the Under 
Secretary of War, the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chairman of the War Production 
Board, the Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, the Secretary of Commerce, the At- 
torney General, the Secretary of Labor, the 
General Counsel of the Treasury Department, 


1October 14, 15, 21, 22, 27, and 28, and 
November 4, 5, 8, 9, and 10. 
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and the Acting Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. 

Furthermore, hundreds of statements have 
been received from representatives of busi- 
ness and people in all walks of life, stress- 
ing the importance of prompt settlements of 
contract-termination claims and decisive ac- 
tion by the Congress to expedite such settle- 
ments. 

The subcommittee has also been in close 
touch with the Special Senate Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, 
whose excellent report of November 18, 1943, 
entitled “Cancelation of War Contracts, Dis- 
position and Sale of Surplus Property, and 
Industrial Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion,” has been most helpful. The subcom- 
mittee intends to carry on all its future 
studies of proposed legislation in close co- 
operation with the special committee under 
the chairmanship of Senator Grorcre. Joint 
hearings may be held and legislative pro- 
posals may be jointly sponsored. 

For the present, your subcommittee is not 
reporting any bill on contract termination. 
It is the intention to await fuller explora- 
tion of thes~ problems by the George com- 
mittee. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Certain general conclusions have been 
reached by your subcommittee on contract 
termination: 

First, Congress must develop an omnibus 
contract-termination statute and avoid the 
enactment of a host of separate, conflicting, 
and ill-related acts. 

It has been the thought of some Govern- 
ment officials that we should have a separate 
law on advance payments, a separate law on 
the validation of defective contracts, another 
separate law on the personal liability of con- 
tracting officers, and separate laws on many 
other individual problems. Your subcom- 
mittee rejects this approach. 

Many Government officials prefer legisla- 
tion that deals only with organization and 
procedures and omits any declaration of con- 
gressional policies. Rather than have the 
Congress clearly define their responsibilities, 
they prefer to operate under amorphous, in- 
complete legislation that would leave them 
full powers of discretion in formulating basic 
policies. Your subcommittee feels that this 
approach is not acceptable to the Congress. 

Second, regardless of the type of legislation 
enacted, the Congress must exercise a full 
and constant check upon its administration. 

Congressional vigilance is an essential part 
of any program to prevent the overpayment 
of huge sums of money in settlement of con- 
tract-termination claims. This is particu- 
larly necesssary if the policies that will be 
set forth by the Congress are to be adminis- 
tered in conformance with the intent of the 
Congress. 

Your subcommittee, therefore, advises that 
in any legislation enacted Congress should 
underscore this principle by spelling out the 
responsibilities of appropriate Senate and 
House committees in surveying and studying 
the administration of the act and developing 
necessary amendments. 

Third, the legislation should be based upon 
a declaration of policy that imposes upon the 
Government and its executive agencies the 
following responsibilities: 

A. To provide all business enterprises hav- 
ing claims arising from terminated war con- 
tracts, whether prime contracts, subcontracts, 
or purchase orders, with (1) the opportunity 
to obtain quick equitable final settlements, 
and (2) adequate interim financing during 
the period between termination and final 
settlement. 

B. To protect the interests of small busi- 
ness in contract termination. 

C. To protect the Government’s interest by 
preventing overpayments, recovering excess 
payments, and vigorously prosecuting all 
cases of fraud. 
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SUMMARY OF BILL OUTLINE 

Your subcommittee also submits an outline 
of an omnibus bill, based upon the three 
conclusions set forth above. 

Until now no proposal that has been of- 
fered, whether in the form of a bill or other- 
wise, has undertaken to cover the entire sub- 
ject. In this respect the attached bill outline 
is unique. 

It is the thought of the subcommittee that 
widespread study of the bill outline by busi- 
ness and labor, as well as by the Members of 
the Congress and Government Officials, will 
help develop constructive thinking upon the 
problem as a whole. The crystallization of 
informed opinion on this subject will enable 
the Congress to work toward the enactment 
of an omnibus contract-termination statute 
by the end of February. 

While concurring in the general principles 
embodied in the bill outline, the subcom- 
mittee emphasizes the fact that it has not 
yet finally committed itself to any of the 
specific sections. 

The bill outline, which is in five parts, may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

Title I sets forth a declaration of policy, 
the responsibilities of Congress, and defini- 
tions of terms. 

Title II sets up an office of contract settle- 
ment under the present Office of War Mobili- 
zation. Your subcommittee, however, is also 
studying the desirability of having the office 
of contract settlement operate under a new 
demobilization agency to be set up by the 
Congress. 

The director of the office of contract set- 
tlement is given the task of formulating all 
major administrative policies under the legis- 
lation. He is given specific responsibilities, 
including the promulgation of uniform ter- 
mination clauses for prime contracts and sub- 
contracts, the establishment of uniform rec- 
ord-keeping systems, the promotion of com- 
pany-wide settlements, the establishment of 
machinery for appeals, consultation with in- 
dustry, and the submission of quarterly re- 
ports to Congress. He is instructed to use 
existing administrative machinery to the full- 
est extent possible, but is authorized to estab- 
lish his own administrative machinery wher- 
ever necessary. 

A list of allowable charges in contract-ter- 
mination claims is provided for in this title. 
The specific definitions of such charges are to 
be developed by the director. 

An advisory committee on contract settle- 
ment is also provided, under the chairman- 
ship of the director. Representation on this 
committee is given to the General Accounting 
Office, the contracting agencies, the War Pro- 
duction Board, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 

Title III lays down the general rules under 
which final settlements are to be made. 

The existing authority of the contracting 
agencies to negotiate final settlements is 
recognized and clearly defined. The personal 
liability of individual officers, in the absence 
of fraud, is removed. The General Account- 
ing Office is given the power to avail itself 
of all records and the responsibility of report- 
ing all cases of suspected fraud to the Con- 
gress, the Department of Justice, and the 
particular agency involved, but shall not have 
authority to withhold payment of funds. 

Special attention is given in the bill outline 
to the specific methods available to the con- 
tracting agencies in discharging their respon- 
sibilities toward subcontractors. First, the 
contracting agencies are to encourage the 
prime contractors to negotiate the bulk of 
the settlements with subcontractors on the 
basis of the policies laid down by the office of 
contract settlement. Where this is not fea- 
sible, the contracting agencies—with the con- 
sent of the prime—are to negotiate settle- 
ments directly with the subs. Where, for on3 
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reason or another, the prime’s consent cannot 
be obtained, the contracting agencies may 
purchase the sub’s claims. 

Policies to be followed with regard to mate- 
rials left on hand and goods in process are 
outlined in detail. Registration of released 
manpower with the United States Employ- 
ment Service is required. Provision is made 
to protect against misuse of termination for 
default in contract performance at the end 
of hostilities; to coordinate contract settle- 
ment with renegotiation; to continue the 
responsbilities of sureties; to protect the 
rights of assignees; and to perfect or validate 
defective contracts under appropriate circum- 
stances. 

Title IV deals with interim financing. 

Mandatory advance payments shall be made 
to prime contractors within 30 days after sub- 
rrission of claims; these payments shall be 
at least 75 percent, and may be 100 percent, 
of the amount certified as due. 

The contracting agencies are authorized to 
make termination loans directly and to guar- 
antee termination loans of banking institu- 
tions. Borrowers from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation are given the same pro- 
tection on termination as holders of V and 
V-T loans. 

Title V deals with assistance to small busi- 
ness through the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration. 

The Smaller War Plants Corporation is 
given the power to purchase contract termi- 
nation claims from small companies; make 
or guarantee contract termination and re- 
conversion loans; buy, sell, or lease facilities 
and materials; an J advise small companies on 
their contract-termination problems. 

The present bill outline does not take up 
the subject of judicial review, which must 
be considered in connection with the final 
legislation. Your subcommittee expects to 
deal with this matter in the near future, 


OUTLINE FOR A CONTRACT TERMINATION BILL 
TITLE I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SECTION 101. Declaration of policy: 

(1) That it is the responsibility of the 
United States Government to provide all 
business enterprises having claims arising 
from terminated war contracts, whether 
prime contracts, subcontracts, or purchase 
orders, with the opportunity to obtain quick, 
equitable final settlements and adequate in- 
terim financing during the period between 
termination and final settlement. 

(2) That it is the further responsibility of 
the United States Government to protect the 
interests of independent small business en- 
terprises having claims arising from termi- 
nated war contracts and subcontracts. 

(3) That it is the further responsibility of 
the United States Government to protect the 
Government’s interest by preventing overpay- 
ments by the Government in the settlement 
of claims arising from terminated contfacts 
and, whenever such overpayments have been 
made, to use all possible methods to recover 
excess payments and prevent the recurrence 
of similar overpayments, and to vigorously 
prosecute all cases of fraud. 

(4) That this policy is binding upon, and 
shall be adhered to by, all the departments, 
agencies, commissions, and corporations of 
the United States Government. 

Sec. 102. Responsibility of Congress: The 
Military Affairs Committees of the Senate and 
the House, acting through appropriate sub- 
committees, shall currently appraise the ad- 
ministration of the act, shall study each 


report to Congress submitted under the act, 


and from time to time shall recommend ad- 
ditional legislation or improvements in ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures. 

Sec. 103. As used in this act, unless the con- 
text indicates otherwise— 

(1) “War contract” shall mean (a) any 
prime contract which is connected with or 
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related to the prosecution of the war, en- 
tered into by any department or agency which 
has been or may hereafter be authorized to 
place contracts pursuant to the authority 
granted by section 201 of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941, or (b) any subcontract as 
defined herein. 

(2) “Subcontract” shall mean any contract, 
agreernent, or purchase order directly or in- 
directly connected with or related to the 
performance of any prime contract referred 
to in subsection 1 (a) of this section or of 
any subcontract. 

(3) “Termination,” “terminate,” or “ter- 
minated contract” shall refer to the termina- 
tion, in whole or in part, of any prime war 
contract for the convenience or at the option 
of the Government (but not termination for 
default) or the termination or cancelation of 
any subcontract resulting from any such 
termination of a prime war contract. 

(4) “Material” shall mean any commodity, 
equipment, accessory, part, assembly, or prod- 
uct of any kind. 


TITLE Il. OFFICE OF CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 


SEcTION 201. An Office of Contract Settle- 
ment shall be established within the Office 
of War Mobilization. A Director of Contract 
Settlement shall be appointed by the Presi-- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall receive a salary of 
$15,000. 

Sec. 202. The Director of Contract Settle- 
ment is authorized to establish field offices 
wherever necessary: Provided, That he works 
through the existing offices and personnel of 
the contracting agencies to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 

Sec. 203. The responsibilities and powers 
of the Director of the Office of Contract Set- 
tlement shall be as follows: 

(1) To make all major decisions of admin- 
istrative policy under all the titles of this 
act, except where specified to the contrary, 
This does not include determination of the 
volume of contracts to be terminated, the 
choice of particular contracts to be termi- 
nated or the disposal of Government-owned 
surplus war property. 

(2) To promulgate regulations with regard 
to uniform termination clauses for prize con- 
tracts and subcontracts, advance payments, 
guaranteed loans, disposal of materials and 
equipment that are not taken over by the 
Government, etc. 

(3) To promote the integration of the con- 
tract-settlement program with other pro- 
grams relating to war production, demobili- 
zation, disposal of surplus war property, and 
the renegotiation of war contracts. 

(4) To promote the decentralization of 
contract-settlement operation. 

(5) To promote the development of indus- 
try-wide Government policies on contract 
settlement. 

(6) To advance and protect the interests 
of smaller prime contractors and subcon- 
tractors in contract settlement and to work 
jointly with the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
retion toward that end. 

(7) To promote the use of simple reporting 
forms that minimize the burden on record- 
keeping and accounting personnel, particu- 
larly, of smaller companies. 

(8) To direct the contracting agencies in 
the training of personnel competent to han- 
dle contract-settlement problems. 

(9) To cooperate with the contracting 
agencies in advising the major prime con- 


_tractors on the organization of their contract 


termination departments. 

(10) To provide businessmen with current 
information on termination policies and pro- 
cedures. 


(11) To establish a regular reporting sys- 
tem on the progress of termination settle- 
ments and to obtain such additional infor- 
mation from the contracting agencies from 
time to time as may be determined necessary. 
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(12) To review regularly a sample of con- 
tract-settlement negotiations and agreements 
as a means of checking on possible overpay- 
ment,. violation of policy directives, etc. 

(18) To report to Congress every 3 months 
on the status of contract terminations and 
contract settlement, on the exercise of his 
responsibilities and powers, on the operations 
of each of the contracting agencies under the 
act and on the need for any additional 
legislation. 

Sec, 204. The Director of Contract Settle- 
ment shall have the power to intervene in 
any particular settlement negotiation and set 
forth terms of settlement. These terms shall 
be fully binding on the agency or agencies 
involved. 

Sec. 205. The Director shall have the power 
to assign individual companies having claims 
against terminated contracts or subcontracts 
that originated with a number of agencies 
or a number of bureaus or departments with- 
in an agency to any particular agency or 
department thereof for an agency-wide or 
Government-wide settlement of its claims. 

Sec. 206. In setting forth uniform regula- 
tions and contract provisions under this act, 
the Director is authorized to include as allow- 
able charges against the Government direct 
costs, indirect expenses and overhead, pre- 
production costs, a fair profit on the un- 
completed portion of the contract, an inter- 
est charge on the amount owed the contractor 
to cover the period between termination and 
settlement, the cost of canceling leases on 
property no longer needed, the cost of re- 
moving materials or machines from the plant, 
storage costs on materials or machines, and 
other legitimate termination or settlement 
expenses. The Director is authorized to de- 
fine these allowable charges and to allow the 
use of standard costs. 

Sec. 207. The Director shall set forth pol- 
icles and procedures with regard to advance 
notice of contract termination. These shall 
include (1) immediate stopping of new work, 
except insofar as starting new work is neces- 
sary to avoid injury to plant or materials; (2) 
a minimum of 15 days advance notice with 
regard to work-in-process, with additional ad- 
vance notice wherever possible; (3) the com- 
pletion of work-in-process to the extent that 
a saving to the Government may be effected 
thereby; (4) to the fullest extent possible, 
prior consultation with the contractor; (5) 
immediate notification of subcontractors; (6) 
adoption by prime contractors of the same 
policies followed by the Government. 

Sec. 208.-The Director shall establish a 
system whereby adequate advance notice and 
other information on contract termination 
and on the settlement of claims against ter- 
minated contracts is made available to the 
War Production Board, the War Manpower 
Commission, and other Government agencies. 

Sec. 209. The Director shall set forth poli- 
cies and procedures in accordance with which 
appeals boards shall operate within the con- 
tracting agencies. He is authorized, wherever 
he deems necessary, to direct the establish- 
ment of local appeals boards or interagency 
appeals boards and to direct the appointment 
of public members of such appeais boards. 

Sec. 210. There is hereby established a 
Committee on Contract Settlement, to be 
made up of full-time representatives of the 
procurement agencies, the War Production 
Board, the War Manpower Commission, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, the General 
Accounting Office, the Department of Justice, 
and the Department of Labor. The Director 
shall act as chairman of the committee and 
shall convene and consult with the commit- 
tee at regular intervals on the major problems 
involved in administering the act. 

Sec. 211. Through advisory committees or 
such other methods as he may determine, the 
Director shall consult to the fullest extent 
possible with war contractors, small and large, 
and with labor and other interested groups 
on basic policies and procedures. 
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TITLE Il. FINAL SETTLEMENT 


Section 301. The head of each contracting 
agency shall have the power to negotiate final 
settlements on terminated war contracts 
based on the specific policies and regulations 
set forth by the Office of Contract Settlement. 
Once approved by the head of a contracting 
agency, such settlements will not be subject 
to reversal or change in any fashion outside 
of the individual contracting agency, except 
through court action. This power may be 
delegated and redelegated within the agency 
or among the agencies. 

Sec. 302. In the absence of fraud, no officer 
of the Government shall be personally liable 
for excess payments made in settlement of 
claims against terminated contracts. 

Sec. 303. The contracting agencies shall 
have the following responsibilities and powers 
with regard to subcontractors and suppliers: 

(1) To the fullest extent possible, delegate 
to the prime contractor the responsibility of 
negotiating final settlement with subcontrac- 
tors. 

a. In so doing, the contracting agencies 
shall set forth the general policies and pro- 
cedures to be followed by the prime contrac- 
tors and negotiate with the prime contractors 
for the insertion of uniform termination 
clauses in subcontracts. 

b. The contracting agencies shall make 
spot checks of payments negotiated by the 
prime contractors, varying the intensity and 
frequency of such checks in accordance with 


-the size of the claims. 


c. The contracting agencies shall hear ap- 
peals from subcontractors against the prime 
contractors and intermediate subcontractors. 

(2) To the extent that final settlement 
with subcontractors cannot be properly han- 
died by the prime contractors, and provided 
that the prime contractor consents, negotiate 
final settlement with subcontractors directly. 

a. Where necessary, and with the consent 
of the prime contractor, the contracting 
agencies may enter into new contracts di- 
rectly with subcontractors for the settlement 
of termination claims or for the transfer of 
subcontracts from the prime contractor to 
the contracting agencies. 


(3) To the extent thad final settlements 
cannot be properly handled by the prime con- 
tractors and that consent of the prime con- 
tractors cannot be obtained for direct nego- 
tiations between the contracting agencies and 
the subcontractors, the contracting agencies 
may purchase the claims of the subcontrac- 
tors. 

a. This process shall be used in the case 
of subcontractors whose prime contractors 
are insolvent, irresponsible, or out of busi- 
ness or whose contracts have been canceled 
as a result of default on the part of the prime 
contractor. 

b. This process shall also be used in devel- 
oping agency-wide or Government-wide set- 
tlement of all the claims of a company. 

Sec. 304. In case of the insolvency of any 
Prime contractor, the subcontractor shall 
have a lien upon any final settlement funds 
paid to the prime, prior and superior to the 
lien of any general creditor. This would be 
along the lines provided in section 4 of the 
Dent Act of 1919. 

Sec. 305. DISPOSITION OF MATERIALS— 

(a) Contracting officer is to give contractor 
directions as promptly as possible as to de- 
livery of material to be transferred to Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Title to material as to which contract- 
ing officer fails to give directions within 30 
days after submission of inventory by con- 
tractor automatically vests in the Govern- 
ment. 

(c) Government shall accept, as adequate 
credit for value of material in hands of sub- 
contractor, the price received by subcontrac- 
tor, if material is sold in good faith at public 
sale under general conditions set forth by 
the Government, 
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(ad) Contractor may remove and store ma- 
terial if Government fails to authorize de- 
livery within 30 days after written request. 

(e) Disposition of material is subject to all 
priorities orders and regulations. 

(f) The War Production Board is author- 
ized and directed to obtain from prime con- 
tractors and subcontractors information on 
raw materials, tools and facilities released 
through contract termination. 

Sec. 306. All war contractors, whether prime 
or sub, releasing employees as a result of con- 
tract terminations shall file with the local 
office of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice a list of the released employees. 

Sec. 307. To assist in the identification of 
claims, all termination notices to primes shall 
require that notices going down the line to 
subs include such basic information as would 
enable the subs to know the particular Gov- 
ernment agency that originally awarded the 
contract. Such information shall also be 
made available, to the fullest extent possible, 
before termination. 

Sec. 308. If termination of contracts is part 
of general termination of war contracts at 
the end of hostilities, contract may not be 
terminated for default unless contracting 
officer finds defaults have been gross or will- 
ful and have caused substantial damage. 

Sec. 309. Wherever possible, contracting 
agencies shall settle contracts on such a basis 
as to enable them to agree that payments 
made on terminated war contracts shall not 
be subject to renegotiation. 

Src. 310. Sureties remain responsible for 
all obligations of contractors as modified by 
termination notices. 

Sec. 311. Any payments made in settlement 
of, or on account of, claims against termin- 
ated war contracts shall be subject to any 
valid assignment of such contract or sub- 
contract or of any claim thereunder. 

Sec. 312. Informal or defective contracts 
made prior to the passage of this act may be 
validated by the contracting agencies. Agen- 
cies are to convert existing contracts of this 
type to formal contracts, to the fullest extent 
possible, within 90 days and report to Con- 
gress on the matter within 120 days. 

Sec. 313. Provisions of section 35 (a) of 
Criminal Code are applicable to any state- 
ment submitted in support of any claim 
against terminated war contracts. 

Sec. 314. The Comptroller General shall 
have access to all records included in the 
settlement of claims against terminated war 
contracts and is authorized to examine such 
records before or after final settlement. He 
shall have the responsibility of reporting to 
the agency involved, to the Department of 
Justice and to Congress any case of apparent 
fraud. He shall not have the power to with- 
hold payment of any funds. 

Sec. 315. The Director of Contract Settle- 
ment is authorized to set forth the policies 
to be followed in the administration of all 
sections of this title except section 314. He 
is authorized to delegate this authority to any 
other Federal agency. 


TITLE IV. INTERIM FINANCING 


Section 401. Mandatory advance payments 
shall be made to prime contractprs within 
30 days after application, of at least 75 per- 
cent and up to 100 percent of claim submitted 
by prime contractors. 

The contracting agencies are authorized to 
make advance payments to subcontractors. 

Advance payments in excess of the sum paid 
in final settlement shall be treated as loans, 
with interest of 6 percent. 

Sec. 402. The contracting agencies are au- 
thorized to pay to prime contractors or sub- 
contractors any partial sums that have finally 
been agreed upon. 

Sec. 403. The contracting agencies are au- 
thorized to make contract termination loans 
or to guarantee such loans made by banking 
institutions, 
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Amount of loan made or guaranteed, plus 
any advance or partial payments, shall be no 
larger than the total estimated final settle- 
ment. 

Where existing V loans are terminated as 
the result of a contract termination, the con- 
tracting agency or agencies involved shall 
arrange for another guaranteed loan or for a 
direct loan to take its place. 

Any Federal Reserve Bank may act as the 
fiscal agent of the United States in making 
the authorized loans or guaranteed loans. 

Src. 404. Any funds now or hereafter avail- 
able to a contracting agency may be used for 
making advance payments, partial payments, 
direct loans, guaranteed loans, or any other 
purposes authorized under this act. 

Sec. 405. Upon request of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and Smaller War Plants 
Corporation borrowers with terminated war 
contracts, the proper portion of interest and 
amortization payments shall be suspended 
until date of final settlement. 

Src. 406. Provisions of section 35 (a) of 
Criminal Code are applicable to any state- 
ment submitted in support of application for 
an advance payment or loan. 

Sec. 407. The Director of Contract Settle- 
ment is authorized to set forth the policies to 
be followed in the administration of all sec- 
tions of this title, including the information 
required in applications for advance pay- 
ments, the type of investigation to be made, 
and the terms and conditions of direct and 
guaranteed loans. 


TITLE V. RESPONSIBILITIES AND POWERS OF THE 
SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Secrion 501. It shall be the duty of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to take all 
possible steps to aid small business produc- 
tion concerns in problems connected with the 
termination of war contracts, the settlement 
of claims thereon, and the conversion to 
peacetame production or other types of war 
production. For these purposes it shall have 


and exercise the following powers: 


(1) It may purchase claims of small busi- 
ness production concerns arising out of the 
termination of war contracts, together with 
such material and machinery as may be inci- 
dental thereto or a part thereof. 

(2) It may make or guarantee loans against 
claims on terminated war contracts. Identi- 
fication and appraisal of individual claims 
shall not be a necessary condition for receiv- 
ing a loan. 

(3) It may make or guarantee loans to 
assist in conversion to peacetime production. 

(4) It may purchase and sell or lease ma- 
chinery, plants, or materials released through 
contract terminations. 

(5) It shall advise and help small business 
concerns on the various problems involved in 
contract terminations—including the seiec- 
tion of contracts to be terminated, obtaining 
authority to continue all or parts of certain 
contracts accounting and record-keeping sys- 
tems, and so forth. 

Sec. 502. The above activities shall be ad- 
ministered on a decentralized basis, with 
broad delegation of lending and purchase 
powers to local offices. Contract termination 
advisers shall be appointed in all local offices. 

Sec. 503. The sum of 8 shall be ap- 
propriated to the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration for the above purposes. 

Sec. 504. The Director of Contract Settle- 
ment is authorized to set forth the policies to 
be followed in the administration of section 
601 (1) and section 501 (2) of this title, but 
of no other section of this title. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 210) authorizing the printing and 
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binding of a revised edition of Cannon’s 
Procedure in the House of Representa- 
tives and providing that the same shall 
be subject to copyright by the author, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


H.R. 1203. An act to limit private suits 
for penalties and damages arising out of 
frauds against the United States; 

H.R.1616. An act to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 
amended; 

H. R. 2562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to The 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, N. 
C., a certain tract of land, situated in Wayne 
County, N. C.; 

H.R. 3598. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution continuing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States; 

S.J. Res. 105. Joint resolution fixing the 
date of meeting of the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress; 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to permit 
the importation from foreign countries free 
of duty, during a period of 90 days, of certain 
grains and other products to be used for live- 
stock and poultry feed, and suspending for 
2 months the increase in the tax rates under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act; and 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution extending 
until January 31, 1944, the provisions of the 
act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943. 


REVISED -EDITION OF CANNON’S PRO- 
CEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that House Joint 
Resolution 210, just messaged over from 
the House, be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a joint resolution 
coming over from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 210) 
authorizing the printing and binding of 
a revised edition of Cannon’s Procedure 
in the House of Representatives and pro- 
viding that the same shall be subject to 
copyright by the author was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is _ there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 


resolution (H. J. Res. 210) authorizing . 


the printing and binding of a revised 
edition of Cannon’s Procedure in the 
House of Representatives and providing 
that the same shall be subject to copy- 
right by the author was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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PHYSICIANS’ FORUM SUPPORTS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] and myself, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Senate a statement 
released yesterday by the Physicians’ 
Forum for the Study of Medical Care, 
a group of more than 250 doctors. On 
November 3, I inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp extensive materials ex- 
plaining proposed legislation on the sub- 
ject of health insurance, Senate bill 1161, 
and showing the falsity of the wide- 
spread propaganda which has been 
circulated against it in some quarters. 

The report of the Physicians’ Forum 
just released supports the _ general 
principles of the medical and hospital 
insurance provisions of the social-secu- 
rity bill, which the Senator from Mon- 
tana and I have sponsored in the Senate 
and Representative JOHN DINGELL has 
sponsored in the House of Representa- 
tives, We are pleased that this impor- 
tant group of physicians, including 
many of the highest rank in professional 
attainment, have taken this view of the 
proposed legislation. We are especially 
gratified also that they have presented 
constructive criticisms and suggestions 
for its improvement. This important 
group of physicians is to be congratu- 
lated on its public spirited and construc- 
tive outlook, as citizens and as profes- 
sional men and women. 

The sponsors of the proposed legisla- 
tion have repeatedly stated that they 
make no claim to perfection in its terms; 
that it is put forward as a basis for study 
and earnest attention on the part of 
Congress, and all interested in improv- 
ing the quality and distribution of medi- 
cal care for the American people. We 
therefore welcome most heartily the 
constructive suggestions which have 
been made in this report. They will 
receive our open-minded and careful 
study. 

I ask thai full text of the report by 
the Physicians’ Forum be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PHYSICIANS FORUM TAKES ISSUE WITH AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION—ENDORSES WAGNER 
BILL 
Taking issue with the American Medical 

Association’s opposition to the Wagner- 

Murray-Dingell bill, the Physicians’ Forum 

today hailed the bill as epoch making and 

the most realistic legislation yet proposed 
for improving the quality and distribution 
of medical service on a national scale. 

The Physicians’ Forum is a national organ- 
ization, with headquarters in New York, 
founded in 1939 for the study of medical 
care. Its membership includes more than 
250 doctors. Dr. Ernst P. Boas is chairman 
of the group. 


The general principles of the medical and 
hospitalization provisions of the social-secu- 


_Tity bill introduced by Senator RoserT F. 


WaGNER and JAMEs E. Murray in the United 
States Senate and Congressman JOHN DINGELL 
in the House of Representatives were ap- 
proved by the Physicians’ Forum in a state- 
ment released by the executive committee. 
“The basic concept of the bill should not 
only be accepted but actively supported by 
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all physicians,” the Physicians’ Forum de- 
clared. “This concept is that sickness has 
profound economic and social consequences 
and that measures for its prevention and 
treatment are therefore the concern of the 
entire community as well as of the doctors. 

“The bill comes to grips with the funda- 
mental issue of economics which is at the 
core of the entire problem of improving dis- 
tribution of medical service. Recognizing 
that scientific advances have so increased the 
costs of modern medical care that it is be- 
yond the reach of most people, the authors 
of the bill rightly declare that only through 
compulsory health insurance on a national 
scale can these costs be met. 

“Compulsory Federal health insurance 
through social-security payments is at pres- 
ent the most practical and soundest financial 
method of assuring in democratic fashion 
the greatest medical benefits to the greatest 
number of people. This insurance provides 
that all but the completely indigent will 
receive medical services not as a charity but 
as a right for which they have individually 
contributed; this likewise assures doctors 
of payment for all their services, thereby 
raising the general level of physicians’ income. 

“Federal insurance funds are allocated for 
medical research, education, and post-gradu- 
ate study, the benefits of which will redound 
to the advantage of the people whose contri- 
butions make this possible. Medical stand- 
ards will be universally raised through the 
formulation of policy on a national basis. 
The provision for scientific study of distri- 
bution of medical services marks a notable 
advance in legislative recommendations. 

“The bill, as Senator WaGNER himself says, 
is by no means a perfect instrument in its 
present state. Many modifications, addi- 
tions, and clarifications are necessary. Ad- 
ministrative procedures need particular 
study; certain principles must be assured. 
Matters of a medical nature must be con- 
trolled by physicians. The administration 
should be entirely nonpolitical; the maximum 
degree of local autonomy through local coun- 
cils representing the medical profession and 
the lay public should be assured; and par- 
ticipation of these councils in all major 
policy decisions should be permitted. 

“The Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service should be the chief 
administrator, as the bill now provides, but 
policy should be formulated by a health 
officer with Cabinet rank or a board represent- 
ing physicians and the public. The bill 
should specifically provide for the promotion 
of group medical practices, particularly 
should consideration be given to capital funds 
necessary for hospitals and related facilities. 
The section of the bill relating to hospitals 
and specialists needs further study and clari- 
fication. The bill does not provide for pay- 
ments for drugs, an item which represents 
one of the main costs in medical care. 

“Notwithstanding these defects, the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill contains all the 
chief requisites of a democratic and efficient 
distribution of medical care. It has our 
whole-hearted support.” 


HOUSING AT NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 
PLANT, DALLAS, TEX, 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, in or- 
der that North American Aviation of 
Dallas might comply with the request of 
the Army for increased production of 
bombers and fighters, it was necessary 
that additional temporary housing be 
built, and it is being built by the National 
Housing Authority in the form of 3,000 
temporary housing units. The produc- 


tion of bombers and fighters for our boys 
overseas is actually being delayed be- 
cause of a lack of adequate housing for 
needed employees, 
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In the face of this situation, a dispute 
arose between the painting contractor 
and the union because the contractor 
wanted to dip the trim instead of spread- 
ing the stain on with a brush. After sub- 
stantial negotiation, the contractor 
pointed out that if he agreed to put the 
stain on with brushes it would mean the 
use of a tremendous amount of addi- 
tional manpower, that it would slow up 
the job of finishing the housing, and, 
furthermore, he could not buy the 
brushes necessary to apply the paint. 

While this controversy was proceed- 
ing, Mr. Sorenson, labor relations ad- 
viser for the National Housing Authority, 
went to Dallas to make a speech. Let it 
be borne in mind that this Mr. Sorenson 
was a Government representative paid 
by the taxpayers, and that his job was to 
try to get these houses built and to avoid 
labor difficulties. But instead of talking 
to the painters and endeavoring to get 
them to take a common-sense view of the 
situation, the report of his speech shows 
that he took exactly the opposite course, 
and that his remarks were calculated to 
incite and continue labor trouble rather 
than to settle any labor difficulty. 

I think it is time for the National 
Housing Authority to call in this Mr. 
Sorenson, who is being paid with the 
taxpayer’s money, and at least keep him 
parked here in Washington, where he 
will not be sabotaging war work, which 
he most definitely was doing in the type 
of statement he made in Dallas. I think 
it is easy for us to understand why the 
building of housing throughout the 
United States for our war workers has 
been so poorly handled, when we read 
this statement of Mr. Sorensen and dis- 
cover the kind of people the Federal 
Housing Authority have selected to be 
their labor advisers. Wecan understand 
the kind of advice they are uniformly 
getting with such men as this as advisers. 

Mr. President, in connection with 
these remarks I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp, at this 
point, copy of letter from Holmes Green, 
Chairman War Housing Committee, Dal- 
las, a letter from Frank H. Abel, painting 
contractor, of Dallas, addressed to 
Holmes Green; copy of letter from Frank 
H. Abel to Robert E. McKee, general con- 
tractor, of Dallas, and copy of sworn 
statement of remarks of Mr. Sorenson, 
labor adviser of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

W. A. GREEN Co., 
Dallas, Tex., December 13, 1943, 
Senator W. LEe O’DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: For over 3 years I have 
been chairman of the local war housing 
committee and during that time we have 
secured the construction of many thousands 
of small houses for war workers in order to 
take care of the tremendous immigration of 
people to Dallas. The same conditions which 
have confronted our city have also confronted 
the other large cities of Texas. 

Recently we passed through a very critical 
and threatening manpower shortage. In 
order to remedy this situation and to furnish 
quick housing for several thousand war work- 
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ers who desired to move to Dallas, the Na- 
tional Housing Agency authorized the con- 
struction of 3,000 temporary housing units. 
These units were necessary and it was vital 
that they would be mass-produced with all 
the speed posssible. 

About 3 weeks ago the painters’ union 
walked off the job because they claimed that 
certain interior shelving was being dipped 
rather than painted with the hand brushes. 
Needless to say the contractors involved have 
gone right ahead with the work, and these 
units should be completed by February 1. 
Attached is a record of the controversy. I 
thought you would be particularly interested 
in the remarks made by Mr. Sorenson, who 
is the labor adviser to the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, which agency is charged 
with the duty of constructing these tempo- 
rary units. Mr. Sorenson attended a meeting 
of the painters’ local in Dallas and encour- 
aged the painters to walk off the job. It 
seems amazing to many of us that anyone 
whose salary was paid by the taxpayers would 
encourage any delay in the construction of 
planes during a period of tremendous labor 
shortage. I thought you would be interested 
in this data, and I am quite sure that you 
will be interested in the remarks of Mr. 
Sorenson, which are on page 13. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HOLMES GREEN, 
Chairman, War Housing Committee. 


DALLAS, TEx., December 9, 1943. 
Mr. HoLMEs GREEN, 
Care of W. A. Green Co., 
Dallas, Tez. 

DeaR Mr. GREEN: Enclosed please find 
copies of letters and statements relative to 
the strike on the war-housing project in 
Dallas which you requested. 

You have my permission to use these in 
any way you see fit without reservation. You 
need not worry about anything you might 
wish to do affecting me or my work, because 
I am fast coming to the conclusion it is 
rather hopeless to have to fight Government 
agencies and unions backed up by these agen- 
cies putting them in a position to force you 
to their terms, regardless of conditions. 

If in the future I might be of service to 
you in any way, please do not hesitate to 
call on me. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK H. ABEL. 


_— 


DALLAS, TEx., November 30, 1943. 
Rosert E. McKEE, 
General Contractor, Dallas, Tez. 

Dear Sm: In order that you might fully 
understand my position and what has taken 
place up to this date regarding the dispute 
between the Painters Local Union, No. 53, 
and myself, in connection with the dipping 
of the interior stain trim, I am giving you the 
following information from the beginning of 
the discussion and the beginning of the job. 

After receiving the award of the painting 
on the above-described project, I was advised 
through one of my workmen, Mr. Jerry 
Gateley, that Mr. Marr, the painting business 
agent, advised him that no dipping would be 
permitted on this job. In view of this I con- 
tacted Mr. Dave Marr prior to commencing 
work on the job and requested a meeting with 
the painters’ executive board for the purpose 
of arriving at the best and fastest means of 
handling the large quantity of interior trim. 

The meeting was held in my office prior to 
November 9, at which time no stain work had 
been done on the project. After a quite 
lengthy discussion regarding the job (the 
stain trim in particular), the executive board 
agreed that the method described by me, 
which was dipping, was the most practical 
way to handle this particular item. It was 
agreed also at this meeting that I would not 
request permission to spray any part of this 
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project and that all walls and ceilings, both 
interior and exterior, would be brush painted. 
Each member of the executive board agreed to 
make a statement to that effect, setting forth 
the conditions under which the project would 
operate in order that no controversy would 
come up among the workmen regarding this 
dipping. The following meeting night, which 
wus November 9, the painters’ local voted on 
the agreement made between the executive 
committee and myself, overruling their de- 
cision. This information, however, was not 
conveyed to me by Mr. Marr or other officials 
of the union until several days later, which 
was November 12. 

Certain preparations for doing this work 
were made in the meantime, which included 
the renting of a large tent to house this trim 
and other general preparations of an expen- 
sive nature. Mr. Marr came to the job on 
November 12, at which time he advised me 
the dipping would have to stop. I advised 
him that this was the first knowledge I had 
of a reversed decision on the subject and 
asked why I had not been previously notified. 
He advised me that possibly he was a little 
lax in informing me of the painters’ meeting 
at which time they overruled the executive 
board’s decision. He also stated that we had 
better call another meeting and try to get the 
matter straightened out. I agreed with Mr. 
Marr, and a meeting of the executive board 
was called that evening, November 12. At 
this meeting there were some new faces in the 
executive board, together with some of the 
members that were present at the first meet- 
ing. The dipping of trim was discussed 
thoroughly again and the committee agreed 
again that the method of dipping was the 
most practical means of executing the work 
in question, in the working time allotted 
for the job and this particular item. They 
also advised me at this meeting that they 
could not give me the authority to go 
ahead without taking the matter up with 
the painters at their next regular meeting. 
I then advised them that there was a large 
quantity of this trim being delivered to 
the job that evening which was going to be 
installed in the buildings the following Mon- 
day, and that it would be necessary for me to 
dip this trim in order to make it ready for 
installation. They concurred with me and 
advised me to dip this trim and at their next 
meeting they would use their influence with 
the painters to secure their permission to 
continue the practiee of dipping on the re- 
mainder of the project. 

I proceeded with the dipping and was noti- 
fied the night of November 16, by their presi- 
dent, Mr. Fuller, that again the members had 
voted against dipping this trim, and that no 
member of local union No. 53 would be per- 
mitted to dip such trim and if they did they 
would be subject to fine. In view of the 
painters advising me they would not permit 
any of their members to dip said trim, on 
November 17 I employed laborers to carry on 
the work they had refused to do. Mr. Fred 
W. Thompson, superintendent on the job, 
was instructed by me to carry on the work 
as originally directed by me. 

I was advised by my superintendent the 
morning of November 24 that Painters Local 
Union No. 53 had declared me unfair at their 
meeting held November 23. The official no- 
tice, however, was not given me until Satur- 
day, November 27, at which time I received 
notice by mail of their action. 

On November 26 a meeting was held in the 
office of Project Engineer H. R. Dillingham 
for the purpose of settling the dispute and 
continuing with the work. At this meeting 
the following were present: Mr. John Ge- 
maro, superintendent for Robert E. McKee; 
Mr. Dan Kennard, labor-relations adviser; Mr, 
D. H. Marr, representative of local union No. 
53; and myself, Frank H, Abel, painting con- 
tractor, 
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I will state briefly that Mr. Kennard’s at- 
titude was anything but helpful in that he 
took issue with both myself and Mr, Gemaro 
on every detail. I also wish to state at 
this point that Mr. Kennard was in the city 
prior to our first meeting held on November 
23 at which time he met with union repre- 
sentatives, receiving their views and com- 
plaints prior to the meeting of November 23 
and at no time did he question me or con- 
verse with me regarding my problems in the 
matter prior to this meeting. 

On the morning of November 24 I was ad- 
vised by several members of the painters’ 
local union that Mr. Sorenson, a representa- 
tive of the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
met with the painters on the evening of No- 
vember 23 and made a number of derogatory 
remarks about me. I am attaching a state- 
ment made and signed by several members of 
the local union who were present at this 
meeting. I fully believe had Mr. Sorenson 
stayed away from the meeting and not 
aroused the members the way he did that 
there would have been a vote taken in my 
favor. I feel that it is not necessary for me 
to make further comment on Mr. Sorenson’s 
lecture, except that his actions to me in such 
an important matter are deplorable. Omit- 
ting the personal slander, his actions were 
not becoming a Government representative 
who is charged with dealing fairly with both 
sides. 

Briefly, my sole purpose for insisting on 
dipping this trim is to save bristles, of which 
we have a very few, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has requested that we contractors con- 
serve these bristles. The method used is also 
a labor-saving procedure, and using any other 
method would definitely delay the finishing 
of this project. The bylaws of the local 
union, No. 53, or their general constitution 
does not make mention of this procedure and 
therefore, according to their own working 
rules, has no jurisdiction over this dipping. 
I consider that every contractor or subcon- 
tractor has a duty and obligation to develop 
a labor-saving method that is practical and 
workable at this time. However, due to the 
opposition encountered with the union and 
the Federal Housing Authority representa- 
tives, Mr. Sorenson and Mr. Kennard, I agreed 
to proceed with the staining of this work in 
question by these methods as they recom- 
mended, which is brushes, as long as the 
brushes hold out, or apply stain with rags or 
lamb’s wool. I agreed to this at the meeting 
November 23. The special meeting the night 
of the 23d refused to consider my proposal 
and declared me unfair. 

My only request in agreeing to their de- 
mands was that the entire matter be dis- 
posed of and members of their union who 
worked on the job as superintendent and 
foreman not be penalized. My reason for 
that request was to protect the superintend- 
ent and foreman who stayed on this job dur- 
ing the period of discussion, also forestall any 
attempt made by some of the prejudiced 
members and business agent to bar these 
men from the job. It would be a serious mat- 
ter and would delay the painting to be forced 
to change keymen at this time. 

Mr. Marr and Local Union No. 53 are re- 
sponsible for the confusion in this matter, 
and they themselves doubted that their by- 
laws could require this stain to be brushed. 
Members of the executive board made those 
statements to me. I feel my actions are jus- 
tified for the following reasons: 

1. This is an important war-housing job, 
and time is the essence of the contract. 

2. Not possible to execute a job of this 


type in time allowed for completing by meth- ° 


ods other than dipping. 

8. Dipping or staining not covered in by- 
laws or constitution of the painters, therefore 
they do not have jurisdiction. 

8A. Specifications do not require this trim 
to be brushed, 
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4. Painters have refused to do this dip. 
ping, therefore it belongs to someone else. 

5. Laborers should be the ones to do this 
work, because no skill is necessary. The 
treatment is no more than an oiling which is 
usually done with unskilled labor. 

6. Executive board made investigation of 
conditions, granted permission, some mem- 
bers of executive board being employed on 
project were familiar with conditions job had 
to be done under, and was in a better posi. 
tion to know the facts before granting per- 
mission. Members of the Local Union No, 
53 did not aquaint themselves with the neces- 
sity of doing this dipping. 

7. Job does not carry priority high enourh 
to purchase brushes, if brushes were avail- 
able. Quality of brushes and mechanics not 
good enough to cut into walls with stain 
without damaging walls. 

Since the painters have struck on the job, 
and after 3 days’ delay, I have employed any 
painter available for work, whether he be- 
longed to the painters’ union or not. By De- 
cember 5, I expect to catch up with all the 
work which has fallen behind due to the 
above conditions. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK H. ABEL, 

The following general remarks were made 
by Mr. Sorenson of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority at a special meeting of the 
painters local union held November 26, 1943, 
in the Painters Hall, at Dallas, Tex., in re- 
gards to dipping stain trim on the Federal 
public-housing project No. Tex-41605. 

“I was sent over here by the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority heads to assist in this contro- 
versy between the Local Union No. 53 and 
Frank H. Abel, contractor. I was sent here 
as an adviser and you do not have to take 
this advice, but nevertheless we are not in an 
enviable position, but it is still our job. He 
then went on to explain the stabilization 
agreement, with a few words on it in regards 
to the general contractors having signed the 
stabilization agreement with the F. P. H. A., 
and that the subcontractor or subcontractors 
were a party thereof, and also the members 
of the Local Union No. 53. He explained 
about it being made in regards to keeping 
down stoppage of work but he said, to my 
opinion that when this was made it was not 
made with the idea that the contractors and 
certain Fascist elements could cram open- 
shop conditions down our throats. [Loud 
applause from the union members.] Also 
the Smith-Connally bill was not made with 
these thoughts in mind, and I advise this or- 
ganization to take this case before a board 
of review of the F. P. H. A. You have had 
this same trouble with this contractor before 
in Orange, and you are having it now, and 
I don’t expect this to be the last time. I 
don’t blame you for holding up for your 
rights that you have fought for for the last 
40 or 50 years, and your forbears before that. 
I don’t see why our conditions have to be 
torn down because some man is waving an 
American flag in our faces. I realize that 
this is a Government job and it has to go on 
and you men will have to doit. I still want 
you to know that I am only here for the pur- 
pose of giving advise and you are not com- 
pelled to take it and neither is the contractor 
compelled to take it. I am only here in an 
advisory capacity.” 

I, the undersigned, was present at this 
meeting and heard Mr. Sorenson of the Fed- 


. eral Public Housing Authority make the 


above remarks. I am also a member in good 
standing with the Painters, Paperhangers, 
and Decorators Union of America. 
W. H. Grass. 
Sworn to before me this 30th day of No- 
vember 1943, 
[SEAL] Rose Mary Morris, 
Notary Public. 
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PRESERVATION OF SURVIVING JEWISH 
PEOPLE OF EUROPE 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations I reported favorably 
Senate Resolution 203. I wish to say 
in that connection that I have been re- 
quested by the chairman of the com- 
mittee to ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion, but I have been informed that the 
leaders on both sides of’the aisle have 
made certain commitments. In defer- 
ence to the plans which have been made 
by the leadership I shall not ask for 
present consideration of the resolution. 


OREGON'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR 
EFFORT 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, as the 
calendar year 1943 draws to a close and 
this session of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress is about to terminate, I want to 
record and to call to the attention of 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
and the American people, a little noted 
but tremendously important event in the 
Oregon country. 

On December 14, 1943, the tenth and 
last generating unit of the Bonneville 
Authority on the Columbia River went 
into operation. This, in my opinion, 
represents the symbol of Oregon’s many 
outstanding war contributions, and fixed 
the beginning of the State’s transition 
from the status of an empire producing 
chiefly raw, or unprocessed, products to 
an ever-expanding industrial develop- 
ment, whereby the almost boundless and 
infinite variety of raw products will be 
refined in the area for use and consump- 
tion throughout the world. The com- 
pletion of the Bonneville plant signifies 
the advance of the area known as the 
Oregon country, and its growing im- 
portance in the industrial and commer- 
cial enterprise of the Nation and of the 
world, For these reasons this accom- 
plishment must be considered Oregon’s 
outstanding event in the past year. 

As one of Oregon’s representatives in 
the Senate of the United States, it has 
been my good fortune to urge success- 
fully those enactments which made pos- 
sible the completion of the Bonneville 
Dam project, together with its adjacent 
projects which effect a better utilization 
and distribution of the State’s resources. 

When I came to the Senate in 1939 and 
was designated as the only Pacific coast 
representative on the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I found that a fixed 
policy had not been established covering 
the completion and utilization of the 
Bonneville plant, and of the hydroelec- 
tric power generated in the Columbia 
River. During the course of an inves- 
tigation of this entire subject I also found 
that our country was woefully lacking in 
electrochemical and metallurgical plant 
capacity, and that this deficiency would 
retard seriously any possible modern de- 
fense effort. Fortunately, the Senate 
accepted the proposals I offered, and the 
House reversed its limitation enactment 
and adopted the Senate bills. This pro- 
vided one of the means of rectifying the 
Nation’s defense deficiencies. 


The war contribution of Columbia 
River power has not been fully under- 
stood. Columbia River power is fur- 
nishing about one-third of the light- 
metal requirements of our total airplane 
program; about one-fifth of the power 
required by our maritime construction; 
and about one-third of another most im- 
portant tool of offense. For military 
reasons, the details of these contribu- 
tions cannot be fully given; but they are 
of major importance, and so located as 
to be beyond the range of enemy at- 
tack. 

This industrialism, and the work, will, 
and the sacrifices and contribution of 
Oregonians, have placed our State high 
on the list of the States underwriting 
victory. 

Columbia River power, fortunately, is 
also a great instrument for furthering 
regional development in the post-war 
period. It can be made the means of 
providing expanded employment and ex- 
tending opportunities for our returning 
soldiers to rehabilitate themselves in 
peaceful pursuits. In this objective all 
of us have a common cause. 

The Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the staff and personnel of 
the Bonneville Power Administration are 
to be congratulated on the successful, 
early, and efficient completion of the 
Bonneville plant and of its marketing 
facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS FOR THE NAVY 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask the attention of the ma- 
jority leader the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BarRKLEY] and the acting minority 
leader the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE]. I should like to make a pre- 
liminary statement rrior to asking 
unanimous consent for consideration of 
Calendar No. 631, House bill 3741. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Curier CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3741) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of cer- 


tain public works, and for other pur- 
poses. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 


President, I am reluctant to ask unani- 
mous consent for consideration of the 
bill, in view of what may perhaps be an 
understanding reached in’ reference to 
no legislation being taken up at this 
time, but I am compelled to make the 
request because of the needs of the war 
effort, as evidenced by a very urgent 
letter which has come to me from Vice 


Fleet facilities 
Aviation facilities... 
Storage facilities... 
Ordnance facilities. ............- 


Personnel training and housing faci Teme 


Shore y nee ; 
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Admiral Horne, which I should like to 
read: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, December 20, 1943. 
Hon. Davin I. WaLsH, 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill, H. R. 
3741, “To authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes,” was 
reported out by your committee on December 
18, 1943, with certain amendments. 

The prospective adjournment of Congress, 
together with other developments, make it 
imperative that the Navy Department obtain 
contract authority for the full amount of the 
authorization contained in the bill, H. R. 
3741, prior to the adjournment of Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has cleared the 
request of the Navy Department to submit to 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee for pos- 
sible inclusion in H. R. 3741 a provision 
which will grant the necessary contract 
authority. Accordingly, it is requested that 
your committee offer an amendment to the 
bill, H. R. 3741, which will include the pro- 
vision as cleared by the Budget. It is recom- 
mended that the amendment read as follows: 

“At the end of section 1, change the period 
to a colon and add the following: ‘And pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the Navy 
is hereby authorized to enter into contracts 
under the appropriation “Public Works, Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks”, for public-works 
equipment, materials, and construction, in- 
cluding collateral public-works items, to the 
extent of the total cost hereby authorized 
and without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3709, Revised Statutes.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Horne, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. President, the bill provides that the 
approximate cost indicated for each cate- 
gory may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, be varied upward or 
downward but that the total cost shall 
not exceed $271,060,000. This flexibility 
is deemed necessary in order to permit 
the Navy Department to make changes 
in its construction program as the mili- 
tary situation changes. 

The bill also provides that prior to the 
acquisition, by lease or otherwise, of any 
land under authority of this act, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall report to the 
Senate and House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees all such prospective acquisitions. 

The bill as originally introduced au- 
thorized an appropriation of $200,000 ,000. 
This was increased by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to $235,060,000. The Senate 
committee increased the amount author- 
ized to be approved under three headings 
and reduced the amount under one head- 
ing. The original amount, the increases, 
the decreases, and the total now author- 
ized to be appropriated are as follows: 


Cc hanges 
made by 
the House 5 
| Representa- | 


Total now 
authorized 


made by 
the Senate | 
committee 


Original bill 


tives 


Comqn a Eten sella a 


$4, 
+-$23, 000, 000 | 50, 


+3, 000, 000 | 23, 


000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 600 
+ 20, 000, 000 | 92, 000, 000 
deel eg aie | 92, 260, 000 
5, 000, 000 

800, 000 
4, 000, 000 


$4, 000, 000 |. y 
25, 000, 000 | + $2, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 |__ : : 
60, 000, 000 | +12, 000, 000 
$1, 200, 000 | +11, 060, 000 
5, 000, 000 

800, 000 
4, 000, 000 


+10, 000, ( 000 


+35, 060, 000 


10, 000, 000 | 


271, 060, 000 


+36, 000, 000 
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I hope the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE] may feel at liberty to permit ex- 
ception being made in the case of this 
bill so that it can be passed today. It has 
a unanimous committee report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that for 
various reasons I feel constrained to ob- 
ject to the present consideration of the 
bill. I think there has been a general 
understanding, if not a specific agree- 
ment, that business of a general char- 
acter would not be considered and trans- 
acted in the closing hours of this ses- 
sion. I should like to see that general 
understanding respected. Furthermore, 
Mr. President, the bill, if it were passed 
by the Senate, would have to go back to 
the other House, for action by it. There 
are involved in the bill some six or eight 
amendments—I have not counted them 
accurately—and the Senate amendments 
would increase “he amount carried in the 
House bill by more than $35,000,000. I 
feel that no public interest will be 
jeopardized if the matter is delayed for 
3 weeks. Therefore, reluctantly, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE TO REPORT TAX BILL AND FILE 
REPORT THEREON 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Finance be given until midnight to- 
night to report to the Senate the tax 
bill, House bill 3687, and that the com- 
mittee be given until midnight tomorrow 
night to file its report to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO FILE MINORITY 
VIEWS ON TAX BILL 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I, together with other members of the 
Finance Committee, may, during the re- 
cess of the Senate, jointly file minority 
views in opposition to certain renegotia- 
tion provisions reported in the Senate 
tax bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chaii hears 
none; and it is so ordered. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 223), as follows: 


- Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to joth a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives, to 
wait upon the President of the United States 
and inform him that the two Houses, having 
completed the business of the present ses- 
sion, are ready to adjourn unless the Presi- 
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dent has some further communication to 
make to them, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BaRKLEY] and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WuITE!] as the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to a resolution (H. 
Res. 391), as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of two Mem- 
bers be appointed by the House to join a 
similar committee appointed by the Senate 
to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that the two Houses 
have completed the business of the session 
and are ready to adjourn unless the Presi- 
dent has some other communication to make 
to them. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 210) 
authorizing the printing and binding of 
a revised edition of Cannon’s Procedure 
in the House of Representatives and pro- 
viding that the same shall be subject to 
copyright by the author, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
AND TO SIGN BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
AFTER FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


On motion by Mr. BarKLEy, it was 

Ordered (by unanimous consent), That 
notwithstanding the final adjournment of 
the first session of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, authority be given to the Secretary of 
the Senate to receive messages from the 
House of Representatives, and to the Vice 
President to sign duly enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions. 


ANNA BELLE LLOYD 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, I report favorably Senate Resolu- 
tion 218, and ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 218) submitted 
by Mr. Typ1ncs on December 9, 1943, was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Anna 
Belle Lloyd, widow of Daniel B. Lloyd, late an 
official reporter of debates of the Senate, a 
sum equal to 1 year’s compensation at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his death, 


said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral: 


expenses and all other allowances. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


DECEMBER 21 


GRACE D. MEYERS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator fror: Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, I report favorably Senate 
Resolution 226, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 226) submitted 
by Mr. Typrncs on December 21, 1943, 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Grace 
D. Meyers, cousin of Hazel P. Yates, late an 
assistant in the Senate Library, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compensation at the rate she 
was receiving by law at the time of her death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me inquire 
whether the resolution and the one pre- 
viously agreed to would authorize pay- 
ments to employees of the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, Mr. President: 
they would authorize the customary pay- 
ment to be made as a result of death. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—INVESTIGATION 
OF HEALTH CONDITIONS AND FIRE 
ESCAPES 


Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably Senate Resolution 147, and 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read: 

The resolution (S. Res. 147) submitted 
by Mr. McCarran on May 4, 1943, was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereb, authorized 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate the sum of $105.70, for expenses 
incurred by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia in the investigation of health 
conditions and fire escapes in the District of 
Columbia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
have some explanation of the resolution? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The resolution would 
authorize the payment of $105.70, to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, for expenses incurred by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
in investigating health conditions and 
fire escapes in the District of Columbia. 
The resolution was submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 

Mr. WHITE. I presume it would be 
cheaper for the country to have the Sen- 
ate speedily agree to the resolution and 
speedily adjourn, rather than to have 
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Senators raise any question about the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
MILITARY AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE 
STUDYING MOBILIZATION OF THE NA- 
TIONS’ RESOURCES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the so- 
called Kilgore subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is out of 
money. From the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, I report favorably, with an 
amendment, Senate Resolution 216, and 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me inquire 
whether the resolution would make avail- 
able to the subcommittee of which the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. K1L- 
corE] is chairman, funds for the further 
work of that committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would. The resolu- 
tion would not change the duties or re- 
sponsibilities of the subcommittee. But, 
as the Senator will remember, the inves- 
tigation has been proceeding for a con- 
siderable time, and is very important. 
The Senator has advised our committee 
that it is necessary to have the additional 
sum of money in order to carry on the 
work. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from West 
Virginia spoke to me about the resolu- 
tion. I understand, as does the Senator 
from Arizona, that the real purpose of 
the resolution is to bring the study to a 
conclusion—to pull in the ends and tie 
the knots on this study, which the sub- 
committee has been conducting for sev- 
eral months. I may add that a good deal 
of criticism has come to me, first in the 
nature of objection to contemplated leg- 
islation on the subject involved—and I 
have a suspicion that the objection is well 
founded—and also criticism that the 
proponents of the legislation had occu- 
pied the major part of the committee’s 
time and attention. The Senator from 
West Virginia assured me that those who 
might be opposed to it would be given full 
opportunity to appear if the life of the 
committee, through the aid of this ap- 
propriation, was extended. In the cir- 
cumstances, I simply cannot object, and 
I do not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
(S. Res. 216), which had been reported 
from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “by”, to strike out “$10,- 
000”, and insert “$5,000”, so as to make 
the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures of 
the subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee authorized and directed to study 
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the mobilization of the Nation’s resources, 
including the technological resources, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 303 of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress and Senate Resolu- 
tion 107 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, is 
increased by $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 


INVESTIGATION OF CONDITIONS IN PU- 
ERTO RICO—LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I 
report favorably, with an amendment, 
Senate Resolution 222, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. 
CHAVEZ on December 17, 1943. 

The amendment was, in line 5, after 
the word “by”, to strike out “$15,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$5,000”, so 
as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized by Senate Resolution 26, agreed 
to January 28, 1943, authorizing the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs to hold hearings during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby increased 
by $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF THE 
CENTRALIZATION OF HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
advised that there is in the hands of the 
senior Senator from Arizona {Mr. Hay- 
DEN] a resolution which we have been 
trying for several months to have con- 
sidered. I refer to Senate resolution 190, 
which would create a special committee 
of seven Senators to investigate the ef- 
fect upon interstate commerce of the 
centralization of heavy industry in the 
United States, and would provide an 
appropriation of $5,000 for the expenses 
of the investigation. 

I am particularly interested in the 
question as it affects the steel industry. 
The steel industry is essential to the 
war effort, and it will be essential in the 
years to come. In the West there are 
available large deposits of iron ore. If 
at this time the resolution should be 
agreed to, there would probably be some 
time between now and the reconvening 
of Congress when the committee which 
is making a study of this matter and is 
very much interested in it might go for- 
ward with some of the work which is 
deemed essential. 

I hope the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE] can see fit to relent in his objec- 
tion to this particular resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I came 
here today with my mind filled with 
worthy purposes. I felt that all these 
new matters should go over until the next 
session. My resolution has already 
broken down in half a dozen instances, 
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and I will not now oppose the request of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator from Nevada whether the 
resolution would create a new committee, 
or whether it relates to a committee al- 
ready in existence? e 

Mr. McCARRAN. It would set up a 
new special committee, consisting en- 
tirely of members, as nearly as we could 
select them, from the States having iron 
ore deposits. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many members 
would the proposed committee have? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Seven members. 
There is a like committee in the House, 
with seven members. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the commit- 
tee include members from all the States 
in which there is any suspicion of the 
presence of iron ore. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not all. We could 
not include all unless we had a much 
larger committee. However, members 
were selected from the South, the South- 
west, the North, and the Northwest. 
There is a comparable committee in the 
House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the member- 
ship of the committee be selected from 
the membership of the Senate generally, 
or from some standing committee? 

Mr. McCARRAN, From the member- 
ship of the Senate generally. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would not be lim- 
ited to the membership of any commit- 
tee already in existence? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, without additional 
amendment, Senate Resolution 190. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
which had been submitted by Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN on October 12, 1943, and pre- 
viously reported from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 21, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$5,000, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That a special committee of 
seven Senators, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, is hereby authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete investi- 
gation of the effect upon interstate commerce 

of the centralization of heavy industry in 
the United States, with particular regard to 
whether such centralization inhibits or deters 
adequate use and development of natural re- 
sources or hampers the full and free flow of 
commerce between the States, and to make 
a comprehensive study of plans and proposals 
for industrial recentralization, particularly 
through establishment of new or expanded 
facilities for the production of iron and steel. 
Such committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date the results 
of its investigation and study, with such 
recommendations for legislation as it may 
deem necessary and desirable, and shall also 
report to the Senate from time to time its 
views on needed or desirable executive or 
administrative action by any department or 
agency of the Federal Government. 
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Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
Periods of the Senate during the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to employ such experts, and 
such clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, to request such assistance and infor- 
mation from any departments and agencies 
of the Government, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee, which shall not exceed 
$5,000, shall be paid ffom the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the resolution just agreed to, the Chair 
appoints the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr, BANKHEAD], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr, GILLETTE], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock], the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. THomas], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. NYE], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Rosertson] members of 
the special committee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit certain reports of executive nom- 
inations: From the Committee on Fi- 
nance, one nomination in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; and from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, three Marine 
Corps nominations. 

I ask the Senator from Maine if he 
obects to the immediate consideration 
of the nominations, or whether he insists 
that they be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I think 
the nominations should be placed on the 
calendar in order that Members of the 
Senate may have opportunity to famil- 
iarize themselves withthem. I therefore 
object to their present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. Without objection, the reports 
will be received, and the nominations 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The nominations reported by Mr. 
WatsH of Massachusetts are as follows: 

From the Committee on Finance: 

Denis W. Delaney, of Lawrence, Mass., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
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trict of Massachusetts, in place of Thomas B, 
Hassett, resigned. 

From the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Col. William P. T. Hill to be the quarter- 
master of the Marine Corps, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of 4 years from 
the Ist day of February 1944; 

Col. William J. Wallace to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 5th day of December 1943; 
and 

Col. Thomas J. Cushman to be a brigadier 
gener*l in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 7th day of December 1943. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Hugh B. Cox, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Assistant Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Emil C. Peters, of Honolulu, to 
be Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Territory of Hawaii. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Albert M. Cristy, of Honolulu, 
to be second judge of the First Circuit, 
Circuit Courts, Territory of Hawaii. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Willson C. Moore, of Hawaii, to 
be fourth judge of the First Circuit, Cir- 
cuit Courts, Territory of Hawaii. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Cable A. Wirtz, of Hawaii, to be 
judge of the Second Circuit, Circuit 
Courts, Territory of Hawaii. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nomination in the foreign service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the nom- 
inations this day confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar, 


STATUS OF NOMINATIONS UNACTED UPON 
DURING THE CURRENT SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing order: 

Ordered, That paragraph 6 of rule 38 of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, relating to 
proceedings on nominations, be, and it is 


hereby, suspended with respect to nomina-. 


tions unacted upon during the present ses- 
sion, and their status quo shall not be af- 
fected by the final adjournment of the first 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the proposed order? 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire 
what it means? In the Military Affairs 
Committee we are holding up severa] 
nominations. I have a particular inter. 
est in holding up two of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The meaning of the 
order is that nominations which are not 
acted upon will remain in status quo, 
without having to be resubmitted to the 
Senate after the Senate reconvenes in 
January. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the only 
effect of the order is to avoid the gen- 
eral rule that at the termination of the 
session nominations not acted upon must 
be returned to the White House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. WHITE. Otherwise such nomina- 
tions would have to be resubmitted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 


Mr. WHITE. And committees would 
have to consider them all anew. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. WHITE. The proposed order 
would obviate that difficulty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. There are some 
200 nominations of postmasters still not 
acted upon in committee, and there are 
military nominations, and others. The 
order would simply preserve their status 
ras though Congress were not adjourn- 
ng. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the proposed order? The 
gay hears none, and the order is agreed 
0. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. WHITE ap- 
peared and Mr. BARKLEY said: Mr. 
President, as in legislation session, I 
wish to report that the committee ap- 
pointed earlier in the day to wait upon 
the President to ascertain whether he 
had any further communication to make 
to the Congress has performed its duty, 
and that the President has advised the 
committee that he has no further com- 
munication to address to the Congress. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on today, 
December 21, 1943, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
Ctates the following bill and joint resolu- 
tions: 

S. 1169. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Margolin; 

8S. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution continuing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States; and 


8. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution fixing the 
date of meeting of the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 29, heretofore agreed 
to, providing that when the two Houses 
of Congress adjourn today they adjourn 
sine die, I now move that the Senate 
adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned sine die. 


REPORT OF REVENUE BILL BY FINANCE 
COMMITTEE SUBSEQUENT TO FINAL 
ADJOURNMENT 
Under authority of the order of Decem- 

ber 21, 1943, 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 3687° to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, reported it on December 
21, 1943, with amendments, and on De- 
cember 22, 1943, he submitted a report 
(No. 627) thereon. 

MINORITY VIEWS ON THE REVENUE BILL 

(PT. 2 OF REPT. NO. 627) 

Under authority of the order of De- 
cember 21, 1943, 

On January 6, 1944, Mr. WALSH of Mas- 
sachusetts (for himself, Mr. La FoLuLettE, 
Mr. CONNALLY, and Mr, Lucas), as mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance, sub- 
mitted minority views on the renegotia- 
tion provisions of the revenue bill (H. R: 
3687). 

INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM—THE CANOL PROJ- 
ECT (PT. 14 OF REPT. NO. 10) 

Under authority of the order of De- 
cember 21, 1943, 

On January 8, 1944, Mr. KILGorE (pur- 
suant to S. Res. 71, 77th Cong., and S. 
Res. 6, 78th Cong.) from the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program submitted an addi- 


tional report relating to the Canol 
project. 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 


LUTIONS 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the final adjournment of 
the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that he had signed and approved 
acts and joint resolutions as follows: 

On December 21, 1943: 

S. J. Res.105. Joint resolution fixing the 
date of meeting of the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 

On December 22, 1943: 

§.1169. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Margolin; and 

S. 1576. An act to provide for the extension 
of certain oil and gas leases. 

On December £3, 1943: 

S. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution continuing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senete December 21 (legislative day of 
December 15), 1943: 


THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Fr.i A. Canfil, of Missouri, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Missouri, vice Henry L. Dillingham, term ex- 
pired. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 

The following-named person for appoint- 
ment as State director of Selective Service 
for Delaware, under the provisions of section 
10 (a) (3) of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940: 

Col, Albert W. Foreman, United States 
Army, retired. (Recalled to active duty.) 

Compensation for this office will exceed 
$5,000 per annum and will be in accordance 


with the rates prescribed for officers of his 
rank and length of service in the Army pay 
tables. 


APPOINTMENTS, By TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Lt. Col. Thomas Francis Keefe, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from No- 
vember 24, 1942. 

Maj. Charles Metz Seebach, Infant’ (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from July 1, 1940. 
TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

Lt. Col. Harold Stuart Ruth, Infantry, with 
rank from December 11, 1942. 

First Lt. Joseph Henry Wiechmann, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1938. 


TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capt. John Frederick Thorlin, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 13, 1943. 


TO INFANTRY 


Lt. Col. Albert Gillian Kelly, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department (temporary colonel), with 
rank from July 1, 1943. 

First Lt. Robert George Fergusson, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1939. 


TO COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


Second Lt. George Thomas Mehalko, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 20, 1942. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be colonel with rank from December 1, 
1943 

Lt. Col. Hume Peabody, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Martin John O’Brien, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Lt. Col. Joseph Cumming Haw, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Earl Larue Naiden, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Henry McElderry Pendleton, Cav- 
alry (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col, Iverson Brooks Summers, Adjutant 
General’s Department (temporary colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Lt. Col. Edmund DeTreville Ellis, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 


To be major with rank from January 22, 1944 


Capt. Earl Clinton Robbins, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Andrew Joseph Kerwin Malone, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Russell Keillor, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel). 

Capt. Ernest Harold Lawson, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. John Edward Bodle, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Russell Scott, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel). 

Capt. Burton Murdock Hovey, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 


To be major with rank from January 23, 1944 


Capt. Dale Davis Fisher, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 


Capt. Henry Weisbrod Dorr, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 
Capt. Carlisle Iverson Ferris, Air Corps 


(temporary colonel). 
Capt. Elwood Richard Quesada, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 


Capt. Willard Roland Wolfinbarger, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
Lt. Col. Martin Robert Reiber, Medical 


Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
January 15, 1944, 
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Lt. Col. Forrest Ralph Ostrander, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
January 21, 1944. 

To be captain 

First Lt. Matthew Anthony Surrell, Jr., 
Medical Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from January 2, 1944. 

First Lt. Donald Withers Lyddon, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
January 2, 1944, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

First Lt. Orland Stenberg Olsen, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
January 16, 1944, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

PHARMACY CORPS 
To be colonel 


Lt. Col. William Harvey Kernan, Phar- 
macy Corps, with rank from January 12, 1944, 


CHAPLAINS 
To be captain 


Chaplain (First Lt.) Max Walker Foresman, 
United States Army (temporary captain), 
with rank from January 6, 1944. 


IN THE Navy 

Capt. Russell S. Berkey, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 25th day of No- 
vember 1942. 

Francis E. Pierce, Jr., a naval aviator of the 
Marine Corps Reserve, to be a second lieuten- 
ant in the Regular Marine Corps in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Naval Avia- 
tion Personnel Act of 1940, as amended, to 
rank from the 10th day of September 1941. 

Maurice L. Appleton, Jr., a citizen of Vir- 
ginia, to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps from the 15th day of May 1942. 

Donald B. Lee, a citizen of Connecticut, to 
be a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
from the 24th day of March 1943. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 4th 
day of May 1943: 

Douglas E. Haberlie, a citizen of Texas. 

Arthur J. Bilava, a citizen of Nebraska. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 7th 
day of August 1943: 

Robert W. Anderson, a citizen of Indiana. 

Charles C. Crossfield, III, a citizen of Texas. 

Jerome J. Tuckner, a citizen of Minnesota. 

Charles W. Boggs, Jr., a citizen of Cali- 
fornia. 

The below-named commissioned warrant 
and warrant officers of the Marine Corps to 
be captains in the Marine Corps from the 
16th day of September 1943: 

Warrant Officer Robert E. A. Lillie. 

Warrant Officer Marshall R. Pilcher. 

Warrant Officer Madison C. Whiteside. 

Commissioned Warrant Officer Tom Woody, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 21 (legislative day 
of December 15), 1943: 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE A CONSUL GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
David C. Berger 


TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

William D. Moreland, Jr. 
Richard W. Byrd 
John Goodyear 

TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, UNCLASSIFIED, 
VICE CONSUL OF CAREER, AND SECRETARY IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


J. Brock Havron 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
ASSISTANT SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Hugh B. Cox to be Assistant Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States. 


THE JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Emil C. Peters to be associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii. 


CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Albert M. Cristy to be second judge of the 
First Circuit, Circuit Courts, Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Willson C. Moore to be fourth judge of the 
First Circuit, Circuit Courts, Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Cable A. Wirtz to be judge of the Second 
Circuit, Circuit Courts, Territory of Hawaii, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuEespAy, DECEMBER 21, 1943 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, Lord of Love, we rejoice 
that the Christ child of St. Mary is 
called the Son of the Highest. In lowli- 
ness He was born, the manger bare re- 
ceived Him; a throne awaited Him and 
to His kingdom there shall be no end. 
With unutterable praise we invoke Thy 
presence and in our hearts raise the 
mighty song, Glory to God in the High- 
est, with the story of His wondrous birth 
and tidings of great joy. We pray that 
Thy guidance, the realized ministry of 
Thy spirit, may constitute a radiant hope 
amid the gloom and shadow of this evil 
world. Inspire us to stretch forth our 
hands, pulsing with love and overflowing 
with tenderness, enriching those who 
mourn, blessing the merciful and the 
peacemakers, for the world shall yet see 
in them the children of God. 

Heavenly Father, trusting in Thy lov- 
ing kindness, let Thy bléssing in full 
measure descend upon our Speaker, the 
Members, the officers, and employees 
during the days of our separation. We 
come to Thee with gratitude and hope 
in our hearts that their home ties may 
be sustained and blest with Thy fatherly 
care. Keep them all free from sorrow, 
affliction, and beyond the sphere of grief 
until we meet again. 


“If we can kneel as did those men of 
old, 
Who laid frankincense and myrrh and 
gold 
Before the Christ child’s feet; 
If we can bring our gifts, a grateful 
heart, 
Where unkind thoughts and envy have 
no part, 
And love dwells true and deep; 
Then in Christ’s birthday we may truly 
share 
And feel His presence with us every- 
where.” 


In His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on December 18, 1943, the 
President approved and signed a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 255. An act for the relief of Col. E. H. 
Tarbutton. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and providing that the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S, Res. 223): 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join a similar committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives, to wait upon 
the President of the United States and in- 
form him that the two Houses, having com- 
pleted the business of the present session, 
are ready to adjourn unless the President has 
some further communication to make to 
them. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the above resolution, the Vice 
President had appointed Mr. BarKLry 
and Mr. Wuitre members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


SIGNING ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the sine die adjournment of 
the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the Speaker be authorized to 
sign enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
duly passed by the two Houses and ex- 
amined by the Committees on Enrolled 
Bills and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONS AND 
COMMITTEES 


Mr.McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the first session 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, the 
Speaker be authorized to appoint com- 
missions and committees authorized by 
law or by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN 
THE RECORD 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
of the House shali have the privilege 
until the last edition authorized by the 


Joint Committee on Printing is publish-‘ 


ed, to extend and revise their own re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on 
more than one subject, if they so desire, 
and may also include therein such short 
quotations as may be necessary to ex- 
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plain or complete such extension of re- 
marks; but this order shall not apply to 
any subject matter which may have oc- 
curred or to any speech delivered subse- 
quent to the adjournment of Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think that request 
ought to be confined to Members who 
are extending their own remarks. 
Therefore I shall object for the time 
being. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 
RECEIPT OF MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
the Clerk be authoried to receive mes- 
sages from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE TO INFORM THE PRESIDENT 
OF ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution (H. Res. 
391), and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of two Mem- 
bers be appointed by the House to join a 
similar committee appointed by the Senate 
to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that the two Houses 
have completed the business of the session 
and are ready to adjourn unless the Presi- 
dent has some other communication to make 
to them. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed Mr. McCormack 
and Mr. MICHENER as members of the 
committee. 


W. L. HURLEY AND JOE WHITSON—VETO 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC, 
NO. 369) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States which 
was read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 2299, a bill “Conferring 
jurisdiction upon the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Arkansas to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of W. M. 
Hurley and Joe Whitson.” 

The purpose of this bill is to waive 
the immunity of the Federal Government 
from suit in tort, so as to permit the 
claimants to prosecute in the district 
court a claim for damages to their prop- 
erty alleged to have resulted from the 
failure of the Government to maintain 
in proper repair a dike constructed by 
it on the Arkansas River as an aid to 


navigation. 


This dike was constructed in the pros- 
ecution of the work of improving the 
Arkansas River for the benefit of naviga- 
tion under the authority of acts of Con- 
gress. In the absence of a direct taking 
or physical invasion whereby owners 
have been deprived of their property, 
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any damage resulting from such an 
undertaking is generally regarded as 
indirect and incidental to the legitimate 
and proper exercise of governmental 
powers for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, and the Government is not legally 
required to make compensation there- 
for. The present claim, however, is 
based on the theory that it is the duty 
of the Government to maintain such 
improvements in good order, and that 
it should, therefore, be held accountable 
in accordance with established princi- 
ples of negligence law, insofar as they 
are applicable, for any damage to ripar- 
jan owners that may result from a 
neglect of that duty. 

It has not been the practice or policy 
of the Government in undertaking proj- 
ects or constructing works for the im- 
provement of navigation to assume an 
incidental duty or obligation to private 
interests, which may benefit thereby, to 
provide for their continued mainte- 
nance. In my opinion it would be con- 
trary to the public interest for the Gov- 
ernment to assume such an obligation. 
Such a policy would entail the expendi- 
ture of sums greatly in excess of those 
now provided by the Congress for such 
improvements. Under this bill a re- 
sponsibility might be imputed to the 
Government which it has not heretofore 
been the practice to assume. If ap- 
proved, it would provide a precedent for 
the presentation of like claims and 
recognize a corresponding obligation in 
connection with every similar improve- 
ment of navigable waters undertaken by 
the Government. 

On two previous occasions I have 
withheld my approval from legislation 
in support of the present claim for the 
reasons herein set forth. On the second 
occasion, when the bill had been amend- 
ed to provide for a judicial hearing and 
determination, I pointed out, in addi- 
tion, that the language employed was 
susceptible to the interpretation that 
proof of negligence on the part of the 
Government was not required. The 
present bill was apparently enacted in 
the belief that my objections would be 
met if the interests of the Government 
were protected by requiring proof of 
negligence. While the present bill 
affords such protection, it nevertheless 
is subject to the fundamental objection 
which JT have stated herein and in my 
two previous veto messages. 

For these reasons, I feel obliged to 
withhold my approval of the bill. 

FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 

The Wuite Houses, December 21, 1943. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal; and the bill and veto 
message referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered printed. 

PROPOSED ACTION OF THE BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM TO PROHIBIT BANKS FROM 
ABSORBING EXCHANGE AND COLLEC- 
TION CHARGES 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
while Congress has been absorbed with 
important legislation arising out of the 
war and has been preparing for adjourn- 
ment, a matter of vital importance to 
many sections of this country has arisen 
which I feel it my duty to call to the 
attention of my associates in Congress. 
This is the recent action of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in holding the widespread practice 
of banks in this country to absorb ex- 
change and collection charges to be in 
violation of its. regulations prohibiting 
the payment of interest on demand de- 
posits. The Committee on Banking and 
Currency has been holding hearings on 
this question for the last several weeks 
but has been unable to recommend leg- 
islation owing to the absences due to the 
adjournment of Congress. 

The 1933 Congress passed a law pro- 
hibiting banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System from paying in- 
terest on any deposit which is payable on 
demand, and in 1935 this statute was 
amended to authorize the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System to 
define what should be deemed a payment 
of interest within the meaning of the 
statute. This legislation .arose out of 
the disclosures in congressional hearings 
which indicated that corporations and 
banks were placing large sums of idle 
cash in the New York and other metro- 
politan money markets at interest in- 
stead of investing these funds in their 
home localities. Many experts believed 
that this practice gave rise to the infla- 
tionary trends of the late twenties, when 
interest rates on call money on the New 
York markets reached an all-time high. 
Many of the New York and large eastern 
city bankers favored the enactment of 
this law because they realized that its 
prohibitory provisions would save them 
millions of dollars of interest on the idle 
funds of the country banks which they 
would have the use of anyway because 
of the necessity of the country banks to 
keep a substantial part of their money 
on deposit in these metropolitan centers 
in order that it might be available for 
the use of their customers in the met- 
ropolitan markets when required. In 
other words, these large city bankers 
supported this legislation because it en- 
abled them to get for nothing what they 
had previously been required to pay in- 
terest to obtain. As usual, the country 
banks and smaller depositors were the 
sufferers. 

In 1935 Congress passed a further law 
which authorized the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation to adopt regulations 
prohibiting the payment of interest on 
demand deposits by all insured banks 
other than those which were members of 
the Federal Reserve System. Thus the 
law after 1935 subjected banks which 
were members of the Federal Reserve 
System to the interest regulations of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and submitted all other in- 
sured banks to the interest regulations 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

In 1936 both of these banking agencies 
adopted interest regulations which pro- 
vided that interest should be deemed to 
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mean any payment to or for the account 
of any depositor as compensation for the 
use of funds constituting a deposit. At 
that time the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System included a fur- 
ther provision in their interest regula- 
tions known as regulation Q, to the ef- 
fect that the absorption of exchange 
charges by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System for the account of their 
depositors, should be deemed a prohibited 
payment of interest. The exact lan- 
guage of this provision was as follows: 
The term “interest” includes the payment 
or absorption of exchange and collection 
charges which involve out-of-pocket expenses. 


This provision provoked such a storm 
of protest from Members of Congress that 
the Board was forced hastily to withdraw 
this provision from its regulation. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
had steadfastly refused to include a pro- 
vision of this kind in its own regulations 
affecting the nonmember insured banks, 
and following the withdrawal of this pro- 
vision by the Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in 1936 it appeared that 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve to abol- 
ish the absorption of exchange charges 
had been abandoned. In fact, they were 
abandoned until September 1943. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration had taken the position in con- 
ferences with members of the Federal 
Reserve Board regarding the latter’s in- 
terest regulation, that the law did not 
authorize the prohibition of the practice 
of absorbing exchange charges under the 
guise of interest regulation and in the 
January 1936 bulletin, prepared by the 
Federal Reserve, a notice was published 
to the effect that the Federal Reserve 
had deferred the effective date of sub- 
section (f) of section 1 of its regulation 
Q which contained the provision defining 
interest as including the payment or 
abandonment of exchange or collection 
charges, The exact language of this pub- 
lication, under which the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System ran 
to cover is as follows: 

On December 28, 1935, all Federal Reserve 
banks were advised, and requested to advise 
their member banks without delay, that, 
pending action by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation on its regulation relating 
to the payment of interest on deposits by in- 
sured nonmember banks, the Board had de- 
ferred until such date as might be fixed by 
further action of the Board, the date upon 
which subsection (f), entitled “Interest,” of 
section 1 of revised regulation Q, would be- 
come effective, but that all other provisions 


of regulation Q would become effective on 
January 1, 1936. 


In the month of September 1943 the 
Board of Governors published in its 
monthly bulletin a ruling on the question, 
in which they held that under the facts 
of a specific case, a bank which I under- 
stand was a national bank in the State of 
Nebraska, had violated its interest regu- 
lation—regulation Q—by absorbing ex- 
change charges for various correspond- 
ent banks and other depositors. In this 
opinion the Board stated that— 

From the facts of the present case it ap- 
pears that the payments resulting from ex- 


change charges are made by the subject bank 
for the purpose of solicitipg and augmenting 
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its deposit accounts; in other words, as com- 
pensation for the use of funds constituting 
deposits. No other reason for the absorption 


of such charges is apparent. 


In making its September ruling, the 
Federal Reserve dug up an old case con- 
cerning which they had had correspond- 
ence with the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1938 ani, because the facts ap- 
peared to them to be tailored to fit their 
particular purposes, they directed their 
ruling to this case. Although the ruling 
was purportedly limited to that particu- 
lar case, the Board very adroitly gave 
widespread publicity to the ruling and 
sent circular copies thereof to the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and to the examiners 
of these institutions who were in contact 
with most of the banks in the country. 
It was not long before what started out 
to be a ruling in a particular case had 
become a ukase of general application 
to all of the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System in the United States. 

When the controversy had arisen in 
1936, I understand that there were nu- 
merous conversations between Hon. Hen- 
ry B. Steagall, former chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
and the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, Mr. 
Eccles, as a result of which the Federal 
Reserve had agreed to take no action to 
disturb the practice of absorbing ex- 
change charges without giving ample 
notice to Congress. Shortly before the 
separate ruling was issued Mr. Eccles 
sent a letter to Chairman Steagall and 
Chairman Wacner of the Senate reading 
as follows: 

BoarpD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, August 6, 1943. 
Hon. Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: You may recall that 
early in 1937 I talked with you and with sev- 
eral other Members of Congress about the 
question whether the absorption by banks of 
exchange and collection charges should be 
regarded as a payment of interest on demand 
deposits within the prohibition of the law 
and the Board's Regulation Q. As a result 
of these discussions, it was understood that 
I would advise you in advance of any future 
action which might be taken by the Board 
affecting the status of this matter. . That 
time seems to have arrived, as the necessity 
for action has increasingly impressed itself 
upon us. 

As you may also recall, the Banking Act 
of 1933 amended section 19 of the Federal 
Reserve Act so as to provide that no member 
bank “shall, directly or indirectly, by any 
device whatsoever, pay any interest on any 
deposit which is payable on demand,” and 
the Banking Act of 1935 authorized the 
Board to determine what shall be deemed to 
be a payment of interest within the meaning 
of this section. In view of this provision of 
the law, the Board adopted a definition of 
interest under which the absorption of ex- 
change and collection charges by a member 
bank as compensation for the maintenance 
of a demand deposit would be construed as 
a payment of interest on such deposit. 

On January 30, 1937, however, at the re- 
quest of Mr, Steagall and yourself, the Board 
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deferred the effective date of this definition. 
Following a discussion with Mr. Crowley, 
because of the fact that the problem involved 
an interpretation of the law under which the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation op- 
erates with respect to nonmember insured 
banks, the Board amended its Regulation Q 
by striking out the definition in question 
and providing that, for the purposes of the 
regulation, “interest” should mean “any pay- 
ment to or for the account of any depositor 
as compensation for the use of funds con- 
stituting a deposit,” and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation amended its regula- 
tion so as to define interest in identical 
language. The regulations of both agencies 
therefore became uniform in this respect. 
At the same time, the Board and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation issued a joint 
statement for the press in which it was 
pointed out that the effect of the amend- 
ments was to declare existing law rather 
than to interpret and apply the law to par- 
ticular cases. It was stated that this would 
permit the general application by each 
agency of a uniform law and a determina- 
tion, based upon the facts involved, in specific 
cases. 

Since then the Board’s regulation has re- 
mained unchanged in this respect and no 
ruling has been issued by the Board regarding 
the question whether the absorption of ex- 
change charges constitutes a payment of in- 
terest. It was hoped, and there was some 
reason to believe, that the practice would 
gradually diminish, particularly since many 
bankers regarded it as unsound, and that the 
problem would eventually solve itself with- 
out more specific action. Recently, however, 
it has appeared that the practice, instead of 
diminishing, has increased. The Board has 
been informed that some banks have taken 
advantage of the situation to engage in a 
competition for bank deposits on the basis of 
absorption of exchange ind _ collection 
charges which other banks have believed to 
be unlawful. As a result, the Board of 
Governors has been urged on a number of 
occasions to take action. Requests of this 
kind have come from members of the Federal 
Advisory Council as well as from other 
bankers. 

Last year the Board received a letter from 
the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
under date of July 31, 1942, calling attention 
to the continued absorption of exchange 
charges in considerable amounts by a par- 
ticular national bank and urging upon the 
Board the desirability of a prompt ruling with 
respect to the question as applied to this 
specific case. A copy of this letter is enclosed 
for your information. The Board has recon- 
sidered the entire matter carefully in the light 
of this case; and there is also enclosed a copy 
of the reply which has been prepared with a 
view to its transmission to the Comptroller 
on August 23, 1943. In this letter the position 
is taken that the absorption of exchange 
charges by the bank is a payment of interest 
on demand deposits in violation of the law 
and the Board’s regulation Q. Since a ruling 
in conformity with this letter is one that 
would be applicable to all member banks, 
we contemplate publishing the ruling in the 
September issue of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, which will go to the press about the date 
of the letter to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. I am therefore writing you in accord- 
ance with the understanding mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this letter so that you 
may be advised of the proposed action before 


it takes effect, and I am writing letters to 


Messrs, Steagall and DoucnTon to the same 
effect. If in the meantimé any of you should 
desire to discuss the matter with me, I will 
be at your service. 
Very sincerely yours, 
RoNALD RANsoM, 
Vice Chairman. 


DECEMBER 21 


Copies of this letter were furnished to 
Chairman Leo T. Crowley, of the Federa] 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, who 
promptly wrote a letter to the late Chair- 
man Steagall, of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, to Representative 
DovucHTon and to Senator WaGNneER, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, reading as follows: 


AvucusT 20, 1943. 
The Honorable Henry B. STEAGALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are interested 
to read_the proposed letter of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
the Comptroller of the Currency accompany- 
ing Governor Ransom’s letter to you under 
date of August 6, a copy of which was sent 
us with advice that it would be mailed on 
August 23. 

In this letter the Board of Governors holds 
that the absorption of exchange charges by 
a national bank constitutes a payment of in- 
terest in violation of section 19 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and of the Board’s regula- 
tion Q which prohibit payment of interest 
on demand deposits by member banks. 

The subject matter of this letter was dis- 
cussed by representatives of this Corporation 
with members of the Federal Reserve Board 
staff in January 1943, at which time they were 
advised that this Corporation believes the 
Board of Governors’ position to be untenable, 
as the question involved appears to be one 
which Congress has pointedly refrained from 
de'egating to the Federal banking agencies 
for disposition and in which the theory of the 
Board of Governors would appear to require 
it to outlaw as well the absorption of service 
charges and other expenses for depositors 
which all banks now incur to some degree. 

In practically all systems of service charges 
on deposit accounts, credit, up to a maximum 
amount of the charges, is given for the worth 
of, the balance to the bank in terms of an 
assumed or hypothetical rate of interest. A 
survey of service charges conducted by the 
American Bankers Association in 1938 showed 
that out of 478 clearing houses replying to 
the inquiries, at least 387, or 81 percent, used 
service-charge systems which in effect gave 
customers credit for interest on their ac- 
counts in determining the amount of service 
charges to be levied. Of course, no interest 
was actually paid; it was credited against 
charges which would otherwise be levied. The 
practice has become more widespread since 
that survey was made. 

Under these methods of service charges the 
depositor whose account is considered to be 
desirable receives a pecuniary benefit which 
he would not otherwise receive in the form of 
free services, which represents essentially a 
rebate of charges. This benefit is an incentive 
for the maintenance of larger balances on 
deposit with the bank than might otherwise 
be maintained. 

We know that it is a common practice of 
many depositors to balance the rate of re- 
turn which they could secure on their funcs, 
if invested, against the service charges which 
they would have to pay if their larger bal- 
ances were withdrawn, and to base their de- 
cisions with respect to the use of their funds 
upon the relative advantage to accrue there- 
from. The system of providing free services 
on the basis of minimum balances and of 
levying charges against those who do not 
maintain such balances appears to us to be 
as much a payment of interest as the absorp- 
tion of exchange charges. In the latter case, 
the bank pays for something; in the former 
case, the bank refrains from collecting in- 
come which it would otherwise receive. The 
net result to the bank is precisely the same; 
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the purpose is precisely the same. The only 
difference is an accident of accounting. 

Therefore, if the absorption of exchange 
charges constitutes a prohibited payment of 
interest, it seems to us equally clear that 
the absorption of internal service charges, 
telephone, and telegraph charges and post- 
age for depositors is likewise a prohibited in- 
terest payment. Dollar-wise, the volume of 
service charges and expenses absorbed by the 
banks is immeasurably greater than the ex- 
change charges which the banks pay for 
their customers. Yet, the Board of Governors, 
we believe, would frankly admit that to com- 
pel banks to pass on to their depositors ex- 
penses and charges of this character would 
not only be a disservice to the depositing 
public, but would, in their opinion, be as far 
beyond the scope of the Board’s authority as 
we consider the proposed ruling to be. 

As we view the proposed ruling, it is simply 
another attempt to force par clearance upon 
nonmember banks. In the past, all such 
attempts have been defeated administra- 
tively, legislatively, and judicially. 

Over 2,100 insured banks charge exchange 
on items drawn against them and, while the 
total involved is relatively small, these 
charges constitute a vital source of income to 
these institutions. They have long fought 
the efforts of the proponents of free clearing 
to outlaw the practice and Congress was not 
unaware of that fact in enacting the inter- 
est provisions of the 1933 and 1935 acts. Yet 
Congress did not attempt to deal with the 
question then, and we do not believe it in- 
tended that the banking agencies do so in- 
directly under the guise of an interest regula- 
tion. This corporation does not intend to do 
so, and it hopes that the Board of Governors 
will not give rise to a situation where two 
Federal agencies make conflicting decisions 
to the consternation of the public. In such 
a situation we consider it singularly appro- 
priate to await precise directions from Con- 
gress. 

A similar letter is being sent to Senator 
WaGNER and to Representative DouGHTON. 

Very truly yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Chairman, 


Owing to the fact that Congress was 
in recess and immediately upon its return 
occupied its entire attention with the 
farm subsidy question, the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee was unable 
to consider the question until after the 
proposed ruling of the Federal Reserve 
had been made public. Thereafter, the 
activities of the committee were upset 
by the untimely death of our beloved 
colleague, Chairman Steagall, and it was 
not until early in December that the 
matter came up for hearing. 

During these hearings many members 
of the committee were amazed to learn 
that the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System had _  adroitly 
p'anned this entire matter. Their first 
step was to issue what appeared to be a 
ruling of limited application applicable 
only to one bank, or possibly to a few 
more banks which might have engaged in 
the same practice. This was followed 
by widespread publicity to the ruling and 
apparently by secret instructions to all 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks to whip 
the banks in their districts into line by 
January 1 under threat of expulsion from 
the Federal Reserve System, or other 
severe disciplinary action if they did not 
cease absorbing exchange charges by 
tLat date. While Governor Ransom, of 
the Federal Reserve System, who ap- 
peared as the spokesman for the Board 
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in these hearings, piously denied the 
giving of any such circular instructions, 
it nevertheless appears that by some pe- 
culiar coincidence most of the banks of 
the country that are affected by this rul- 
ing are notifying their depositors that 
they will cease to absorb exchange 
charges by January 1 because of the rul- 
ing which the Federal Reserve has given. 
The question immediately arises why 
January 1 has been fixed, and the obvious 
answer is that this is a date which could 
safely be fixed to force the issue on all 
of the banks without giving Congress a 
fair opportunity to act to prevent this 
bureaucratic bludgeoning of the banks 
into complying. with a regulation which 
it is my opinion Congress never author- 
ized and never had the remotest inten- 
tion of permitting the Federal Reserve 
to adopt. 

My colleagues, I want you to know 
that this innocent looking ruling, in my 
opinion, will have a revolutionary effect 
upon our banking system. It is a death- 
blow at many of the banks in my own 
State of Georgia and in the States of 
many of my southern and western col- 
leagues and I exhort you to join with me 
in defeating this unparalleled effort to 
force over 2,100 of the small country 
banks of this Nation into the harness of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s design. 
Bear with me and I will explain the full 
significance of this move but in order to 
do so I must go into the history of one 
of the most celebrated fights on economic 
questions that ever occurred in this coun- 
try. This has to do with the so-called 
par-clearance system which, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
said, the Federal Reserve is under no ob- 
ligation to enforce upon the banks of 
this Nation but which it has steadily and 
persistently fought for for over 25 years. 
The tragedy of the present situation is 
that because of the adjournment of Con- 
gress, it is impossible for us to pass legis- 
lation to defeat the efforts which the 
Federal Reserve are making and which 
they have timed perfectly to accomplish 
their purpose before Congress has an op- 
portunity to act. Bankers everywhere 
tell me that if the ruling on which the 
Federal Reserve has undoubtedly set a 
deadline of compliance by banks gen- 
erally for January 1, goes into effect and 
if the banks stop absorbing exchange 
charges that the practice will be dead 
and no amount of legislation can ever 
revive it. This, bear in mind, is being 
accomplished with the utmost adroitness 
without the reenactment of the provision 
in the 1936 interest regulation which was 
withdrawn because of the tumultuous 
protests from the Members of Congress, 
but by the simple expedient of a “ruling” 
which has the force of law but without 
observance of any of the formal requi- 
sites which usually accompany the 
adoption of a regulation. 

Several members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, including myself, 
urged Governors Ransom and McKee, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, to defer the 
operative effect of this ruling for 60 to 90 
days beyond January 1, so as to give the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
an opportunity to recommend legislation 
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on this subject, if legislation is required, 
but they very blandly replied that they 
had not adopted a regulation and hence 
they could not defer its effective date, 
and further that they could not defer 
the effective date of an act of Congress. 
This, notwithstanding the fact that the 
law under which they purport to act was 
passed in 1933 and stayed on the statute 
books until 1936 without any attempt to 
apply it to the matter of absorbing ex- 
change charges, and then when the reg- 
ulation was promulgated to be effective 
on January 1, 1936, the same Board of 
Governors which now says it cannot 
postpone the effective date of its ruling 
published a formal suspension of the 
provisions of its own regulation, as I have 
outlined above, indefinitely postponing 
the effectiveness of this provision. I 
charge that they stand indicted of their 
shrewd and cunning maneuver to force 
par-clearance upon the country banks of 
this Nation by their refusal to give Con- 
gress an opportunity to act before this is 
put into effect. 

What is par-collection or par-clear- 
ance? Par-clearance is the payment by 
a bank of a check drawn against it of the 
exact sum called for by the check with- 
out deducting any service or exchange 
charge for the payment thereof. In 
other words, if I give a check for $100 
to a man in one State on a bank in 
another State and he places it in the 
hands of his bank for collection, the 
check is cleared at par if the bank on 
which it is drawn remits the full sum of 
$100 and this sum is credited to the payee 
of the check. Now, there are a great 
many banks in the United States which 
do not clear at par but on all out-of- 
town collections they charge an amount 
usually not in excess of one-tenth of 1 
percent of the face amount of the check 
for issuing their out-of-town draft in 
settlement. 

In other words, the check for $100 
would be remitted for when sent to the 
drawee bank through the mails for pay- 
ment in the sum of $100 less 10 cents ex- 
change charges, or a net of $99.90. This 
exchange charge is exactly like the well- 
known service charges which depositors 
pay to their banks in the metropolitan 
areas, the only difference being that the 
exchange charge is imposed as a charge 
against the payee of the check in the 
case of the nonpar banks, whereas the 
service charge is assessed against the de- 
posito:' by most of the banks which have 
service charge systems. However, the 
principle is the same. Now, there are 
over 2,100 banks in the United States 
which are not members of the Federal 
Reserve System but whose deposits are 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and some others whose de- 
posits are not insured, which do not clear 
at par and, in addition, there are a sub- 
stantial numker of banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System which 
do not clear at par checks which are 
mailed in for collection directly by their 
correspondent banks. Checks are cleared 
in the United States through two princi- 
pal channels, first, through the clearing 
facilities of the Federal Reserve banks 
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and, secondly, through banks in metro- 
politan centers, including banks in small 
cities which act as clearing agents for 
their correspondents. Under the latter 
procedure a bank, for example, in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., would act as the clearing agent 
for the Lanks in the smaller towns ad- 
jacent to Atlanta. These latter banks 
would send their checks to the Atlanta 
bank for collection and the latter would 
either send them to the Federal Reserve 
for collection or would send them directly 
to the banks upon which they were 
drawn, or to intermediate correspondent 
banl’s which in turn would send them to 
the banks on which they were drawn. 
Bear in mind that the Federal Reserve 
banks do not handle the collection of 
any checks on banks which do not remit 
at par. Therefore, checks on the so- 
called nonpar banks are usuaily cleared 
by sending them to a correspondent bank 
which sends them directly to the non- 
par bank in the mails and the latter re- 
mits by a Graft on its out-of-town cor- 
respondent nearest to the point from 
which the check originated. 

The banks which undertake to collect 
these checks as clearing agents are us- 
ually qualified to carry the legally re- 
quired reserve balances of other banks 
and the relationship between the two sets 
of banks is commonly known 4as a cor- 
respondent bank relationship which car- 
ries with it service to the smaller bank 
similar to that which the Federal Re- 
serve banks render to the larger banks. 
In other words, the correspondent banks 
are the banks of the smaller banks. 

For over 20 years it has been the cus- 
tom of most of the correspondent banks 
to absorb the exchange charges assessed 
by the smaller country banks on out-of- 
town collections and to remit to their 
depositors the gross amount of the item 
collected. In other words, the $100 check 
which is remitted for at $99.90 by the 
country bank is credited to the depositor 
for the full $100, the 10 cents being ab- 
sorbed as part of the expense of collec- 
tion. The reason for this practice ap- 
pears to be that the banks which engage 
in the business of making collections find 
it cheaper to do business by mail and pay 
the exchange charges themselves than 
they do to maintain the elaborate clear- 
ing system which the Federal Reserve 
banks maintain under Government spon- 
sorship. Just as they pay their clerks 
and their tellers, their rent and other 
miscellaneous expenses, the correspond- 
ent banks have also paid the exchange 
charges assessed by the smaller institu- 
tions. The result is that the exchange 
charge practice is primarily something 
between bankers and the public knows 
very little about it. 

Now, what the Federal Reserve System 
proposes to do is to prevent the inter- 

. mediate collecting bank from absorbing 
the exchange charge on the theory that 
the absorption of this expense constitutes 
@ payment of interest to its depositor. 
The history of the legislation leading up 

*to the prohibition of the payment of in- 
terest on demand deposits shows that at 
all times Congress clearly distinguished 
between the payment of interest as such 
and the absorption of exchange charges. 
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Hearings were conducted on H. R. 12379 
by the Sixty-sixth Congress in 1920, the 
testimony in connection with which 
shows that the practice of absorbing ex- 
change charges was then well known. 
When Congress investigated the pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits its 
investigation was clearly limited to the 
solicitation of money upon the payment 
of an agreed consideration to attract it 
and no word crept into the record indi- 
cating any criticism of the practice of 
absorbing exchange. 

Now, you may ask me what the sig- 
nificance is of the prohibition against 
absorbing exchange. You may say, 
What of it; how will this affect the 
smaller banks? My answer is that ex- 
pnerts who have studied the par-clearance 
question for a generation say that if the 
correspondent banks are prohibited from 
absorbing exchange charges for their 
customers it will have the effect of forc- 
ing the banks which charge exchange to 
clear at par or to go out of business. I 
believe that many of them will be forced 
to go out of business because their in- 
come is largely derived from exchange 
charges, just as many other banks today 
find a substantial part of their income 
in the service charges which they levy 
on their depositors. 

Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, tes- 
tified on December 17, 1943, before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
that the net result of the enforcement 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System of regulation Q against 
absorption of exchange would be, first, 
forcing of par clearance on all banks; 
second, detriment to small bank earn- 
ings possibly breaking some of them; 
and, third, opening the way for advo- 
cates of branch and chain banking to 
take over many small banks. 

Everyone knows from the many 
speeches and publications of Mr. Crow- 
ley that he is the friend of the small-unit 
bank, and he has opposed the ruling 
which the Federal Reserve has made in 
a forthright and forceful manner almost 
without precedent as between Federal 
administrative officials. I think that his 
word of warning should be heeded before 
it is too late. 

The controversy between advocates of 


par collection and those opposing it has | 


been one of the most bitter in all of the 
banking history of the United States. 
During the hearings which preceded the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act many 
objections to par collection were raised. 
Sections 13 and 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, which laid the foundation for a 
clearing and collection system through 
the instrumentality of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, was permissive rather than 
compulsory so far as member banks are 
concerned. The power to collect checks 


on nonmember banks was founded on, 


section 4 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
which authorized the Reserve banks to 
exercise such incidental powers as might 
be necessary to enable them to carry on 
the business of banking. The Federal 
Reserve started in 1914 with its efforts 
to enforce par clearance on all banks, 
and they have renewed their efforts from 
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time to time ever since, the ruling which 
I have discussed being their latest effort. 
In 1920 W. P. G. Harding, who was then 
the governing head of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, sent out a circular letter, 
in which he said that— 

The action of the various Federal Reserve 
banks in extending their par lists has met 
with the cordial approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which holds the view that under 
the terms of existing law the Federal Reserve 
banks must use every effort to collect all bank 
checks received from member banks at par. 


To this end it developed that during 
the Board’s campaign of that period, 
during and prior to the 1920’s, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks would accumulate 
the checks drawn on nonpar banks and 
present them over the counter by mes- 
senger to the banks against which they 
were drawn, even though in remote lo- 
calities. Sometimes the messenger 
chosen was an express agent and at 
other times an especially engaged person 
but in most instances, the checks were 
presented in large amounts shortly be- 
fore the banks closed and cash demanded 
in payment. Many of the banks found 
it inconvenient to keep large amounts of 
currency on hand to meet these un- 
expected demands and as a result in 
order to block the intimidating efforts 
of the Federal Reserve Board to force 
them on the par list, went to their State 
legislatures which passed acts making it 
lcgal for them to settle by drafts on their 
correspondent bank balances, for checks 
against them presented over the counter 
Ly clearing agents. Many banks sought 
relief from the courts to protect them- 
selves against the coercive efforts of the 
Federal Reserve banks to secure remit- 
tances at par and it appears from the 
history of these cases that most of them 
resulted in favorable decisions to the 
banks which invoked court aid at that 
time. One case went to the Supreine 
Court of the United States, which recites 
in a most interesting manner in a de- 
cision by Justice Brandeis the history of 
the whole par clearance controversy. 
This was the case of Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Monroe, N. C., et al., 
against Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond reported in volume 262, United 
States Reports, page 649. In this opinion 
the Court explains what par clearance is, 
states briefly the legislative history of par 
clearance, and interprets the pertinent 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
and the Board’s powers and limitations 
thereunder. 

This case arose out of a suit brought 
under a North Carolina statute, which is 
discussed in the opinion, by the Farmers 
& Merchants Bank, of Monroe, N. C., to 
enjoin the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond from dishonoring checks which the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank paid by ex- 
change drafts on reserve deposits with 
correspondent banks. Two hundred and 
seventy-one other banks joined later as 
plaintiffs. The trial court granted a per- 
petual injunction. The supreme court of 
the State reversed the decree of the trial 
court, and the case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
sustained the lower court, reversing the 
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action of the supreme court of the State 
and held that the North Carolina statute 
under which the suit was brought did not 
obstruct the performance of any duty 
imposed upon the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Reserve banks, and that 
the contention that Congress had im- 
posed upon the Federal Reserve Board 
and banks the duty of establishing uni- 
versal par clearance and collection of 
checks was irreconcilable with the spe- 
cific provision of the Federal Reserve Act, 
which affirmed the right of banks to 
make limited charges for clearance and 
collection of checks, provided such 
charges are not made against the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. The Supreme Court 
held that Federal Reserve legislation did 
not “impose on the Federal Reserve 
Board or the Federal Reserve banks a 
duty to establish in the United States a 
universal system of par clearance and 
collection of checks.” 

That part of the decision pertinent to 
this discussion follows: 


Par clearance does not mean that the payee 
of a check who deposits it with his bank for 
collection will be credited in his account with 
the face of the check if it is collected. His 
bank may, despite par clearance, make a 
charge to him for its service in collecting the 
check from the drawee bank. It may make 
such a charge, although both it and the 
drawee bank are members of the Federal 
Reserve System; and some third bank which 
aids in the process of collection may likewise 
make a charge for the service it renders. 
Such a collection charge may be made not 
only to member banks by member banks, 
National or State, but it may be made to 
member banks also by the Federal Reserve 
banks for the services which the latter ren- 
der. The collection charge is expressly pro- 
vided for in section 16 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (38 Stat. 268) which declares that: 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall, by rule, 
fix the charges to be collected by the mem- 
ber banks from its patrons whose checks are 
cleared through the Federal Reserve bank and 
the charge which may be imposed for the 
service of clearing or collection rendered by 
the Federal Reserve bank.” 

Par clearance refers to a wholly different 
matter. It deals not with charges for collec- 
tion but with charges incident to paying. It 
deals with exchange. Formerly checks, ex- 
cept where paid at the banking house over 
the counter, were customarily paid either 
through a clearing house or by remitting, to 
the bank in which they had been deposited 
for collection, a draft on the drawee’s deposit 
in some reserve city. For the service ren- 
dered by the drawee bank in so remitting 
funds available for use at the place of the de- 
posit of the check, it was formerly a common 
practice to make a small charge, called ex- 
change, and to deduct the amount from the 
remittance. This charge of the drawee bank 
the Federal Reserve Board planned to elimi- 
nate, and in so doing to concentrate in the 
12 Federal Reserve banks the clearance of 
checks and the accumulation of the reserve 
balances used for that purpose. The Board 
began by efforts to induce the banks to adopt 
par clearance voluntarily. The attempt was 
not successful. The Board then concluded to 
apply compulsion. Every national bank is 
necessarily a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and every State bank with the requi- 
site qualifications may become such. Over 
members the Board has large powers as well 
as influence. The first step in the campaign 
of compulsion was taken in the summer of 
1916, when the Board issued a regulation re- 


‘See Report, Federal Reserve Board, 1915, 
pp. 14-17; ibid, 1916, pp. 9-11. 
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quiring every drawee bank which is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System to pay, 
without deduction, all checks upon it pre- 
sented through the mail by the Federal Re- 
serve bank of the district. The operation of 
this requirement was at first limited in scope 
by the fact that the original act (sec. 13) 
authorized the Reserve banks to collect only 
those checks which were drawn on member 
banks, and which were deposited by a mem- 
ber bank or another Reserve bank or the 
United States. Few of the many State banks 
had then elected to become members. In 
September 1916 section 13 was amended so as 
to authorize a Reserve bank to receive for col- 
lection from any member (including other 
Reserve banks) also checks drawn upon non- 
member banks within its district. Thereby 
the Federal Reserve Board was enabled to 
extend par clearance to a large proportion of 
all checks issued in the United States. But 
the regulation J then issued expressly pro- 
vided that the Federal Reserve banks would 
receive from member banks at par only checks 
on those of the nonmember banks whose 
checks could be collected by the Federal Re- 
serve bank at par. It was recognized that 
nonmembers were left free to refuse assent to 
par clearance. By December 15, 1916, only 37 
of the State banks within the United States, 
numbering about 20,000, had become mem- 
bers of the System, and only 8,065 of the 
State banks had assented to par clearance. 

Reserve banks could not, under the then 
law, make collections for nonmembers. It 
was believed that if Congress would grant 
Federal Reserve banks permission to make 
collection also for nonmembers, the Board 
could offer to all banks inducements ade- 
quate to secure their consent to par clearance. 
A further amendment to section 13 was 
thereupon secured by act of June 21, 1917 
(ch. 32, sec. 4, 40 Stat. 232, 234), which pro- 
vided, among other things, that Federal Re- 
serve banks: 

“Solely for the purposes of exchange or of 
collection, may receive from any nonmember 
a * Sen ee. She hS 
checks * * * payable upon presenta- 
tion * * *: Provided, Such nonmember 
bank * * * maintains with the Federal 
Reserve bank of its district a balance suffi- 
cient to offset the items in transit held for 
its account by the Federal Reserve bank.” 

To this provision, which embodied the 
legislation proposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, there was added, while in the Senate, 
another pro‘iso, relating to the exchange 
charge, now known in a modified form as the 
Hardwick amendment, which declares: 

“That nothing in this or any other section 
of this act shall be construed as prohibiting 
a member or nonmember bank from making 
reasonable charges, to be determined and 
regulated by the Federal Reserve Board, but 
in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or frac- 
tion thereof, based on the total of checks and 
drafts presented at any one time, for collec- 
tion or payment of checks and drafts and 
remission therefor by exchange or otherwise; 
but no such charges shall be made against 
the Federal Reserve banks.” 

Thus a Federal Reserve bank was author- 
izd to receive for collection checks from non- 
members who maintained with it the pre- 
scribed balance; and strenucus efforts were 
then made to induce all State banks to so 
arrange. But the law did not compel State 
banks to do this. Many refused, and they 
eontinued to insist on making exchange 
charges. On March 21, 1918, the Attorney 
General (31 Ops. Atty. Gen. 245, 251) advised 
the President: 

“The Federal Reserve Act, however, does 
not command or compel these State banks to 
forego any right they may have under the 
State laws to make charges in connection 
with the payment of checks drawn upon 
them. The act merely offers the clearing 
and collection facilities of the Federal Re- 
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serve banks upon specified conditions. If the 
State banks refuse to comply with the con- 
ditions by insisting upon making charges 
against the Federal Reserve banks, the result 
will simply be, so far as the Federal Reserve 
Act is concerned, that since the Federal Re- 
serve banks cannot pay these charges, they 
cannot clear or collect checks on banks de- 
manding such payment from them.” 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve banks were thus advised that they 
were prohibited from paying an exchange 
charge to any bank. But they believed that 
it was their duty to accept for collection any 
check on any bank; and that Congress had 
imposed upon them the duty of making par 
clearance and collection of checks universal 
in the United States. So they undertook to 
bring about acquiescence of the remaining 
State banks to the system of par clearance.” 
Some of the nonassenting State banks made 
stubborn resistance.’ To overcome it the re- 
serve banks held themselves out as prepared 
to collect at par also checks on the State 
banks which did not assent to par clearance. 
This they did by publishing a list of all banks 
from whom they undertook to collect at par, 
regardless of whether such banks had agreed 
to remit at par or not. This resulted in draw- 
ing to the Federal Reserve banks for collec- 
tion the large volume of checks which there- 
tofore had come to the drawee bank by mail 
from many sources and which had been paid 
by remittances drawn on the bank’s balance 
in some reserve city. If a State bank per- 
sisted in refusal to remit at par, the reserve 
banks caused these checks to be presented, 
at the drawee bank, for payment in cash 
over the counter. The practice adopted by 
the reserve banks would, if pursued, neces- 
sarily subject country banks to serious loss 
of income. It would deprive them of their 
income from exchange charges; and it would 
reduce their income-producing assets by com- 
pelling them to keep in their vaults in cash 
a much larger part of their resources than 
theretofore. That such loss must result was 
admitted. That it might render the banks 
insolvent was clear. But the Federal Reserve 
benks insisted that no alternative was left 
open to them, since they had to collect the 
checks and were forbidden to pay exchange 
charges. The State banks denied that the 
Federal Reserve banks were obliged to accept 
these checks for collection, and insisted that 
Federal Reserve banks should refrain from 
accepting for collection checks on banks 
which did not assent to par clearance. 

It was to protect its State banks from this 


threatened loss, which might disable them, . 


that the legislature of North Carolina enacted 
the statute here in question. It made no 


2 North Carolina was placed on the par list 
on November 15, 1920. There were on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, in the United States, 30,523 
banks, State and National. Of these, 1,755 
State banks had refused to enter the par list. 
About 259 of the banks so refusing were in 
North Carolina. During the year 1921 the 
number which refused to consent to par 
clearance increased to 2,353. Annual Report 
of Federal Reserve Board, 1921, p. 71. 

3See American Bank & Trust Co. v. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, supra; Brook- 
ings State Bank v. Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco (277 Fed. 430; 281 Fed. 222); 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank of Catlettsburg, 
Ky. v. Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
(286 Fed. 610). 

‘Statutes similar in purpose were enacted 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 
See Annual Report of Federal Reserve Board, 
1921, p. 70; Alabama, General & Local Acts, 
1920, No. 35; Florida Laws, 1921, c. 8532; 
Georgia Laws, 1920, p. 107; Louisiana, Acts, 
1920, NO. 23; Mississippi Laws, 1920, c. 183; 
South Dakota, Laws, 1921, c. 31; Tennessee, 
Public Acts, 1921, c. 37. 
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attempt to compel the Federal Reserve bank 
to pay &n exchange charge. It made no at- 
tempt to compel a depositor to accept some- 
thing other than cash in payment of a 
check drawn by him. It merely provided 
that, unless the drawer indicated by a no- 
tation on the face of the check that he 
required payment in cash, the drawee bank 
was at liberty to pay the check by exchange 
drawn on its reserve deposits. Thus, the 
statute merely sought to remove (when the 
drawer acquiesced) the absolute requirement 
of the common law that a check presented 
at the bank’s counter must be paid in cash, 
It gave the drawee bank the option to pay 
by exchange only in certain cases; namely, 
when the check was “presented by or through 
any Federal Reserve bank, post office, or ex- 
press company, or any respective agents 
therecf.” The option was so limited, because 
the only purpose of the statute was to re- 
lieve State banks from the pressure which, 
by reason of the commor?-law requirement, 
Federal Reserve banks were in a position to 
exert and thus compel submission to par 
clearance. It was expected that depositors 
would cooperate with their banks and re- 
frain from making the prescribed notation; 
and that when the Reserve banks were no 
longer in a position to exert pressure by de- 
manding payment in cash, they would cease 
to solicit, or to receive, for collection, checks 
on non-assenting State. banks. Thus, these 
would be enabled to earn exchange charges as 
theretofore. Such was the occasion for the 
statute and its purpose. 


As stated, the Court found against the 
Federal Reserve bank, 

This latest move by the Federal Re- 
serve is but another of its efforts to force 
par clearance but this time it takes on 
the guise of interest regulation. In 1936 
the Board in its efforts to accomplish by 
regulation what it is now seeking to ac- 
complish by a campaign of publicity and 
intimidation was defeated and nullified 
py the protests of the banks throughout 
the country and the representatives in 
Congress from their districts. From my 
own congressional district I have re- 
ceived many telegrams of protest and I 
know that the other Congressmen par- 
ticularly from the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and the Middle Western States 
have received similar protests. You are 
* going home now for the holidays and will 
have an opportunity to investigate this 
matter first hand. I urge you to look 
into it carefully. Talk to your home- 
town banker and hear from him first 
hand what this ruling means. When you 
talk to him co not forget the address 
which Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System made on September 17, 
1943, before the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks at their an- 
nual convention meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Eccles is himself a branch 
banker and comes from Utah where in 
the Twelfth Federal 


development. Mr. Eccles favors allowing 
banks to branch across State lines and 
in his speech to the State bank super- 
visors he said that he believed that— 

The dual banking system, as now Consti- 
tuted, is outmoded. 


He referred to the large mergers and 
consolidations in the 


Reserve District | 
branch banking has enjoyed widespread | 





industria¥ world | 
and the development of modern trans- 
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portation and distribution systems stat- 
ing— 

Attempts to halt this march of progress 
by antitrust, antichain-store legislation or 
other statutory pains and penalties have 
largely been in vain. It requires no gift of 
prophesy to foresee that the same economic 
forces will in time compel the banking sys- 
tem to follow a parallel pattern. 


He then says: 


I have long felt that limited branch bank- 
ing is the practical solution of the banking 
problems confronting those areas where unit 
banks cannot succeed. 


My colleagues, I ask you to mark those 
words well for it is my opinion that this 


| is exactly what will happen if this regu- 


lation forces the independent unit coun- 
try banks on the par list. They will not 
be able to succeed without the revenues 
which the exchange charges have 
b:ought them in the past and branch 
banking will follow in their funeral pro- 
cession. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, after 
the other special orders today I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] be permitted 
to address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
desk and the legislative calendar and any 
other special orders, I be permitted to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COOPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 99 years ago today a few weavers 
of cloth at Rochdale, England, faced by 
a lock-out from their jobs, by poverty 
and desperation, worked out an answer 
to human problems which is today the 
most completely hopeful and construc- 
tive regenerative force to which the peo- 
ples of the world can look ahead through 
their present darkness and difficulty. 

That answer was cooperation—an ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule to the every- 
day problems of mankind. No revolution 
was called for except in men and wo- 
men’s ways of thinking and attitude to- 
ward their fellow men. No special favors 
or help was asked of government. No 
quarter was given to private monopoly. 

Four simple principles were laid down: 
First, one vote to each member of the 
cooperative business organization, one 
vote to each partner in the common en- 
terprise; second, a limited dividend— 
generally 4 percent—on all. capital in- 
vested; third, membership open to all 
men of good will regardless of politics, 
race, or creed; and fourth, business to 
be done at going market prices but earn- 
ings of the business to be returned to 
members at the end of the year in pro- 
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portion to their patronage or participa- 
tion in the business. 

Today all around the world the coop- 
eratives are the most sclid hope of the 
common man, 

The cooperatives of China have made 
it possible for the Chinese to rebuild in 
Free China the industries which Japan 
took over or destroyed; the cooperatives 
of Yugoslavia offer the one solid hope of 
guiding that country down a middle 
course between the extreme right and the 
extreme left; in Scandinavia the coop- 
eratives have been intrumental in solv- 
ing in fundamental and long range fash- 
ion such problems as unemployment, in- 
stability of farm income, and the deeper 
problem of reconciling true economic and 
political liberty with the necessary de- 
gree of security for the people; all over 
central and eastern Europe the coopera- 
tives offer the one best method of re- 
habilitation of those countries through 
the efforts of their own people with such 
necessary assistance, primarily in the 
form of seeds and tools rather than di- 
rect relief, as other nations may be able 
to give. 

In our own country some 10,000,000 
people are members of cooperatives of 
one sort or another. Co-ops have en- 
abled farmers to get fair prices in the 
market place for their crops; they have 
made possible the electrification of mil- 
lions of farm homes; they have beaten 
the fertilizer trust; have given effective 
competition to the insurance trust; and 
are even challenging the oil monopolies. 
Two million American families trade at 
retail stores which they themselves own 
with a resulting increase of between 5 
and 15 percent in their standards of liv- 
ing. And finally some 4,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens habitually place their savings 
with their own credit unions and borrow 
money when necessary from themselves. 

The principles and methods of cooper- 
ation can lead us down a middle road to 
a better world after the war than any 
mankind has ever known. 

Cooperation is right because it is the 
expression in the field of economics of 
the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rrec- 
ORD an editorial from a paper in Montana 
upon the soldiers’ vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article about 
Barney Old Coyote, the first Indian sol- 
dier enlisted from Montana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TAXES 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, whenever a 
revenue bill is brought in it is under a 
closed rule. The last one was no 
exception. 

The Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House held hearings on renegotiation of 
contracts for over a month. We arrived 
at some conclusions. These renegotia- 
tion processes have brought into the 
Federal Treasury about $5,000,000,000. 
The new revenue bill is due to throw that 
all out. While we are to get about 
$2,000,000,000 in new revenue, we are giv- 
ing back about $5,000,000,000 in uncon- 
scionable excess profits. I solemnly 
warn this House that you will hear more 
about it from the soldiers who come back 
if you do not hear about it from other 
people before that time. I propose my- 
self to bring it to the attention of the 
House at a more appropriate time. I 
will tell you exactly what it means in 
dollars to the American taxpayer. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
the other special orders today I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
address the House for 20 minutes today at 
the conclusion of all other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for 15 minutes 
after the other special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech on 
Social Security in a Democracy, by Clem- 
ent W. Hunt. This exceeds the permit- 
ted space, and the Public Printer has 
given me an estimate that the cost will 
be $120. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix, some of my Own remarks on the 
subject of China, extending over the pe- 
riod of the past 20 months. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FULTON LEWIS, JR. 


Mr. McWILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McWILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night while wrapping up Christmas 
packages and addressing last minute 
Christmas cards, I took time out to lis- 
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ten to Fulton Lewis, Jr., broadcast. The 
information which he gave the public 
last night would make any true Ameri- 
can’s blood boil and, if any of our boys 
who are spending their lives in the fox 
holes were listening in, they must have 
asked themselves this question, “What in 
the world are we fighting for?” 

If what Fulton Lewis, Jr., said last 


. hight is true, and I have no reason to 


doubt his veracity, then hanging is too 
good for some people. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like publicly to 
congratulate Fulton Lewis, Jr., on his 
splendid contribution in smoking out the 
rats and the termites who have gnawed 
and wormed their way into our political 
and military life. I hope he keeps up his 
good work, for by contrast to those he 
exposes, the men who are trying to do a 
clean, honest, respectable job appear as 
lily white. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has expired. 


COMMITTEE TO INFORM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
your committee appointed to join the 
committee of the Senate to inform the 
President that the Congress is ready to 
adjourn, and ask him if he had any fur- 
ther communication to make to the Con- 
gress, has performed that duty. 

The President has directed us to say 
that he has no further communication 
to make to the Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, we are today closing the 
books for the session and the calendar 
year 1943. It has been a strenuous ses- 
sion and a strenuous and eventful year. 
In the last two sessions the Committee 
on Appropriations has handled more 
business, been in more continuous ses- 
sion, and disposed of more work than 
any Committee on Appropriations in the 
history of the Congress in any like period 
of time. We have reported out more 
money and more appropriation bills than 
any previous committee of this or any 
other country in the history of the world. 
We have reported out a greater percent- 
age of reduction in Budget estimates on 
some bills than any previous committee. 
And we have devoted more time, more 
work, more detailed and painstaking re- 
search into the budgetary needs of the 
Government than any previous commit- 
tee. It has been a work in which all 
members of the committee have partici- 
pated, the minority and the majority 
alike, and I want to pay particular trib- 
ute to my colleagues on the majority side 
and to the indefatigable labor and co- 
operation of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER] and his associates. 
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The work of the committee has not 
been done in a corner. The record 
speaks for itself. It is written in docu- 
ments that all may read. A complete 
record is found in the printed hearings 
and in the debate on the floor as reported 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and is 
available to all. At the most critical 
time in the history of the Nation, the 
committee has met every emergency and 
supplied every need effectively, efficient- 
ly, and promptly. No department of 
the Government has found occasion for 
complaint, and the armed forces in par- 
ticular have testified to the timely and 
adequate manner in which funds have 
been supplied for the war program. The 
records of the committee are open to the 
public, and at the beginning of a year in 
which the shafts of political criticism 
will try every rivet in the armor of 
every governmental agency we invite in- 
spection and evaluation of our work from 
any source. 

Preparation has already begun on the 
supply bills for 1944-45, and we expect 
to report the first early in January. The 
program of the committee calls for final 
disposition of all departmental supply 
bills in time for an early adjournment 
next year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 


COMMANDER MALCOLM ARNOLD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is proper at this time to call the 
attention of the House to the heroic con- 
duct of a member of the United States 
Naval Medical Forces. Last week there 
was an unfortunate railroad accident in 
North Carolina. Commander Malcolm 
Arnold was a passenger on that train. 
He was back home after 18 months of 
active sea duty in a combat area. After 
the wreck he spent 8 hours, clad only in 
his underwear, in temperature 10 de- 
grees above zero, until medical assistance 
arrived, administering to the injured, 
and he saved many lives. He did one of 
the most heroic things that has occurred. 
His corps and all of us are proud of him. 
I think it is a fitting tribute to pay him 
for bravery on the home front. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURCHILL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp, a splendid article cn 
renegotiation of contracts that appeared 
in a Washington paper today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURCHILL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Barry] may place in the Rec- 
ORD an article by Damon Runyon, which 
he seriously recommends to his Demo- 
cratic colleagues. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that not- 
withstanding the estimated cost which 
is $120, that I be permitted to extend my 
remarks by including a speech by Judge 
Charles A. Graham, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
on the subject of aviation legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. Mritier of Connecticut, and Mr. 
GATHINGS were granted permission to ex- 
tend their own remarks in the REcorD.) 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances, and in one to 
include an editorial from the Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a resolution by the 
Iowa State Commerce Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THIRD WAR LOAN DRIVE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I take 
great pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Members the fact that West Vir- 
ginia is the unchallenged winner in an 
undeclared war between the States to 
determine which would oversubscribe its 
quota during the Third War Loan drive 
by the largest number of percentage 
points. West Virginia bought 177 per- 
cent of its quota. 

The population of West Virginia, ac- 
cording to the Sixteenth Census, was 
1,901,974. 

I know you will be interested to know 
that during this year—19843—West Vir- 
ginia will have produced 160,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal, which is 27 percent 
of the national production, and 250,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of natural gas, the 
major percentage of which is produced in 
my district. Our lumber mills will have 
cut 600,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 

While West Virginia is not a farm 
State in the sense of some of the great 
Western States, being very mountainous, 
we do make an imporfant contribution 
to the food supply of this Nation. The 
Fourth Congressional District contains 
many of the great farm counties of the 
State. ‘i 

During this year we will have raised 
670,000 head of cattle, 5,000,000 hens and 
pullets, 450,000 sheep and lambs, and 
850,000,000 pounds of milk. We have 
furnished our full quota to the armed 
forces. 

Down in West Virginia you will find 
patriotic American citizens who are 
always ready to make their contribution 
in peace or in war, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, our be- 
loved President and Commander in 
Chief has just returned from a meeting, 
which Adolf Hitler hoped would never 
take place; a meeting which has helped 
cement the ties of the great Allied Na- 
tions; a meeting at which military plans 
have been laid to eliminate fascism and 
nazi-ism. I believe it is largely due to the 
great personal qualities of our President 
that this meeting has finally taken place. 

Among his great qualities are his far- 
sightedness, his courage, his abiding 
faith in democracy, and his willingness to 
assume the duties of a wartime Presi- 
dent. Not the least among those quali- 
ties is his quality to take things in his 
own time. Patience—that great quality, 
because he gains his ends and our ends 
step by step. Oh, I know, Mr. Speaker, 
he probably does not take those seven 
league strides that some of our news- 
paper columnists and radio commenta- 
tors would take were they in his place, 
but at the same time he gains his ends 
and our ends step by step. We should 
be proud that we have today in the 
White House as President, and Com- 
mander of the armed forces, a man of 
his great character and ability. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a radio address made 
by me this morning on the Blue Network. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
new my request that all Members of the 
House shall have the privilege until the 
last edition authorized by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing is published, to ex- 
tend and revise their own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on more than one 
subject, if they so desire, and may also 
include therein such short quotations as 
may be necessary to explain or complete 
such extension of remarks; but this or- 
der shall not apply to any subject mat- 
ter, which may have occurred, or to any 
speech delivered subsequent to the ad- 
journment of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, that re- 
quest having been granted, is it neces- 
sary to secure permission in order to ex- 
tend our own remarks in the REcorp, 
individually? 
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The SPEAKER. Not a Member’s own 
remarks; no. If a Member desires to 
include anything extraneous, he will have 
to get consent. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent tc extend my re- 
marks in two instances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LET US HIGHLY RESOLVE 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
the Speaker will allow me to impinge 
upon the rules of the House and to ad- 
dress particularly the membership of 
this body. 

Last night I heard the address of our 
Speaker, a great oration, over the radio. 
I hope it went to every home in the 
United States of America and to every 
other land possible. 

That speech was delivered extempo- 
raneously originally in the House of 
Representatives. In my opinion, it has 
been one of the greatest contributions 
made to the winning of this war and the 
early conclusion of the struggle, since 
the war began. I desire to say further, 
in view of our early adjournment, that 
the speech of our Speaker should and 
will lead us to a sense of our own re- 
sponsibility. 

The Congress has passed a resolution 
that it will adjourn today. Three days 


after we shall have adjourned we shall 
commemorate the birth of the Prince of 


Peace. Notwithstanding this, we are in 
the midst of the most horrible war the 
world has ever seen. Men are fighting 
on the land, on the sea, and in the air. 
Someone has forgotten or despised that 
commandment which says: “Thou shalt 
not kill.” What is the trouble? Where 
is the blame to be? It cannot be said 
that the hand of the Lord is shortened 
that he cannot save. The blame can- 
not be laid at the door of America, nor 
England, nor Russia, nor China. These 
countries made every effort for peace 
and, in some instances, probably delayed 
too long preparations for self-defense. 

I recall the disinclination of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain to let England 
prepare and stand her ground. Many of 
us became impatient with our own Con- 
gress that it did not sooner prepare for 
the worst, though we knew we were hop- 
ing for the best. We had already suf- 
fered for China that she did not want to 
fight but had to fight. Do we not re- 
member that Russia was stabbed in the 
back, and in utter disregard of a com- 
pact of nonaggression between that 
country and Germany? We will re- 
member that Japan sneakingly made war 


“on us while we were continuing in an 


attempt to arrive at an understanding 
that might stay the awful hand of war. 
We will remember that immediately af- 
ter the attack on Pearl Harbor, Japan 
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and Germany declared war against the 
United States. The fault lies at the 
door otf Germany and Japan. France 
had no% gone in willingly with the Axis 
Powers, but was forced in. Italy, under 
that arrogant, unworthy Mussolini, had 
joined with Germany to carry on an un- 
holy war of conquest against the world. 
It is not believed that the people of Italy, 
other 
spirators in crime, desired to make war. 
Many nations were ruthlessly overrun 
through absolute meanness and without 
any justification. 

Great Britain, America, Russia, and 
China were left to bear largely the bur- 
den of the defense of the world against 
tyranny and oppression and to save the 
world for peace and good will. We are 
most fortunate and, I sincerely trust, 
very thankful that our South American 
neighbors, save one, joined with us in 
this battle for right. 

To be somewhat brief about the matter, 
I am about to say that it must be recog- 
nized that the great sinners against hu- 
manity and against right and peace and 
good will are Germany and Japan, sup- 
plemented only by the unworthy leaders 
in another country or two. 
reassuring that nationally and interna- 
tionally we have so many allies in this 
cause for freedom and for right living 
in the world. 

Surely everyone will desire to take his 
definite stand alongside those who ere 
fighting to preserve the good things of 
life and to put down, we hope, for once 
and for all, the influences that are un- 
willing to recognize the dignity of man 
and the value of good will and peace on 
earth, 

A great concern to all of us—meaning 
by “us” those within our own borders 
and our allies—is that this terrible con- 
flict, which must result in complete vic- 
tory, may be ended as early as possible 
and with the least loss of life. Some 
may find, being seekers of such, some ad- 
verse criticisms with respect to the man- 
ner of our own operation and conduct of 
the war. Some may be willing to seek 
an opportunity to make some complaints 
with respect to our allies, or some of 
them. These are but things that tend 
to prolong this war and to subject our 
own soldiers to the dangers of needless 
death, as well as to jeopardize the lives 
of the brave soldiers of our allies. If 


ever it were true, it is now, that “in unity | 


there is strength,” and also that “united 
we stand and divided we fall.” Our mili- 
tary forces are doing well. Shall we de- 
vote ourselves to fault-finding, or shall 
we devote ourselves to the establishment 
and the maintenance of fellowship and 
good will, as that must be applied among 
nations as well as among the people of 
the United States themselves. I regret 
to have to bring the indictment against 
some in our own country that it is not 
true that the main objective is to aid at 
every point the effort being made to ac- 
complish a speedy victory. I know there 
are always protestations of devotion to 
this ideal and to this cause, but not 
everyone who professes this loyalty gives 
proof of it by his daily conduct and 


than Mussolini and his cocon- | 





It is probably | 








speech. There are things by comparison 
altogether inconsequential placed above 
the will to win this great battle for free- 
dom, and we might as well recognize it. 
This applies to people of our own country 
and to too many people within our own 
borders. Every day we hear complaints, 
denunciations, unrestrained, bitter criti- 
cisms against men who ought to be ac- 
cepted as loyal soldiers, even though not 
at the front. Such as this can have only 
one effect—to prolong the war and to 
cause needlessly the death of many of 
our own men. 

We ought to be glad that we have as 
Allies in the great cause and struggle 
for freedom Great Britain, Russia, China, 
and other nations who stand ready to 
offer themselves in sacrifice to the ac- 
complishment of peace on earth and good 
will among men. For these we should 
have too great a love and too much 
gratitude to exe.t ourselves in seeking 
for some seeming ground for complaint. 
We should not be striving to measure 
whether we are doing the most and they 
the least. I think this is a time and the 
occasion is such as to make us glad to 
say, “Here am I, send me.” If I give 
myself to a disposition of complaint and 
fault-finding in relation to some act of 
someone in my own country or in rela- 
tion to some fancied position or act or 
word of some of our allies, and thereby 
prolong this war 1 hour, I shall have 
probably caused the needless death of 
one or more of our soldiers, or, indeed, 
many lives of the soldiers of our own 


country and those who are fighting with | 


us in this great cause. This contempla- 
tion should cause each one of us to be 
very careful what we say and what we 
do. If I am guilty of prolonging this 
war 1 hour by anything I say or do, 
knowing as I must know that thereby 
lives are needlessly sacrificed, even the 
lives of our own men, I shall confess 
that I am not guiltless and must ac- 
knowledge my wrong. What a contem- 
plation! How careful then ought I to be 
of my behavior! 

I trust that each one of us will resolve 
that we will do everything possible to 
the accomplishment of a glorious vic- 
tory, and at the earliest time that may 
be; that we will put nothing in the way; 
that we will do nothing and will say 
nothing that might prolong this struggle. 

I cannot close my observations with- 
out acknowledging that I have observed 
too much concern for political advantage 


| and too little devotion to a grand states- 


manship, which is love of country; and 
now a most sincere concern for our men 
in arms. The United States of America 
is composed of 48 States. To me, the 
terms “North” and “South” have no sig- 
nificance except a geographical one. 
We are one, and should be, in spirit and 
in truth. Everyone ought to be a soldier 
and a loyal one. 

These things are addressed particu- 
larly to those who are regarded as of 
the home front. I do not apprehend 
that our men fighting on the fields of 
battle stop to argue as to which State 
one comes from, what party he belongs 
to, or that there is any comparison made 
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| the best records of all groups. 
| determined that the workers are entitled 
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by them as to which one is doing the 
most; but together they fight, each 
willing to die for the other. I offer the 
suggestion that if this spirit may obtain 
among us in the proportion that it ought 
to, the war will be sooner won and many 
will live to come home who would other- 
wise die. 
SO THEY WROTE THEIR WILLS IN BLOOD 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 


| large group of railroad leaders and work- 


ers have planned a rail strike December 
30, thus tying up transportation facili- 
ties at a time when same are so vital to 
the prosecution of the war effort and our 
civilian economy. 

The railroad brotherhoods have one of 
If it is 


to the 8 cents per hour raise, then it 
should be given, but in no event should 
a strike be called that would literally 
freeze the movement of goods and mate- 
rials during the war. 


This is no time to strike. Many men 


| are anxiously watching the timetables 
| for an opportunity to spend a few hours 


with their loved ones. Hundreds of 
thousands of others on the far-flung 
battle fronts are fighting with all their 


| might and anxiously await goods, wares, 


and merchandise from America and 
messages from the loved ones at home. 

I have concrete evidence that seven 
servicemen who lay dying in Japanese 
prison camps recently wrote a final letter 
to their loved ones shortly prior to their 
death, each signing his name in blood. 
One write his will, using his own blood, 
giving final instructions to his loved ones. 

Stop, look, and listen railroad leaders 
and workers and heed the warning. 
This Christmas time—a time when dying 
servicemen are writing their wills in their 
own blood—is no time to strike! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
on two topics; in one to include a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, and in the other to include 
a radio address. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


Without objection, it 


| unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in two particulars; in one to in- 


clude two excellent editorials against in- 
flation published by the Iola Register, a 
Republican newspaper of more than 50 
years’ standing in Iola, Kans.; and in the 
other to include a letter from ex-Senator 
Robert L. Owen regarding world literacy 
and a brief comment on a book review by 
him. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 


| is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. H&BErT] that he be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include therein a letter 
which he addressed to the editor of the 
New Orleans States. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix on two subjects 
and to include in each a radio speech 
prepared by me for transcription in my 
district. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a recent decision by 
the Emergency Court of Appeals. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks by printing 
in the Appendix an article by Mr. Clif- 
ford A. Prevost, of the Detroit Free Press. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to extend 
my own remarks in the ReEcorp and to 
include therein one editorial and two 
short newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
communication from a gentleman in 
Texas enumerating the number of new 
bureaus that have been created in the 
past 10 years. The number is So great 
that it may exceed the limit usually al- 
lotted to Members for extraneous mat- 
ter. Notwithstanding this I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a publication issued by the Pub- 
lic Relations Department of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE A. A. A. PROGRAM 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a letter I in- 
serted in the Recorp yesterday. This 


letter contained a direct charge to the 
effect that the men in charge of the A. 
A. A. program were by coercion com- 
pelling farmers in California to sign up 
for the program or be refused the prior- 
ity they had to have for much needed 
machinery. It contains the exact names 
and the circumstances. It is a very grave 
charge. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorn 
and include therein a statement on ruv- 
ber in South America by Douglas H. 
Allen. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INHUMAN TREATMENT OF DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my own re- 
marks by including therein a statement 
on the treatment of disabled veterans, 
by Art Thomas, on the Voice of the Peo- 
ple program. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
closing moments of the first session of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress I feel that 
I cannot refrain from again saying some- 
thing of the plight many of the disabled 
veterans of World War No. 2 find them- 
selves. I know every Member of this 
House is anxious that these disabled war 
veterans get the best possible treatment 
and attention. That has been the anxi- 
ety of so many of those of you who are 
present here today. But I am continu- 
ing to receive complaints, Mr. Speaker, 
to the effect that under the present sys- 
tem of discharging these disabled vet- 
erans there may be something inhumane 
in the way they are being treated. I feel 
that we have passed some helpful legis- 
lation, but there must be additional legis- 
lation. I feel that perhaps we should 
have not adjourned until this legislation 
and some mustering-out legislation was 
passed, but that is now an impossibility 
because in a few hours this session of 
Congress will adjourn sine die. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, I believe that some 
warning should be sounded here which 
may reach the ears of those administer- 
ing for the war veterans. The gentle- 
wvoman from Massachusetts, the Honor- 
able Ep1tH Nourse Rocers, ranking mi- 
nority member of the Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, who is present today, has done much 
valuable work. She has sounded the 
warning so many times. She takes the 
floor so irequently to tell of her concern 
over the conditions faced by these dis- 
charged disabled war veterans. I am 
glad to join with her in doing what I can 
to be of assistance. 
suffering among these discharged dis- 
abled veterans, Just now I have a copy 
of a broadcast made from a radio sta- 
tion in my home town—Noriolk, Nebr.— 
which indicates great concern among the 
people at home over what is happening 
to these unfortunate disabled war vet- 


There should be no 
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erans. This broadcast was made by the 
manager of that station, Mr. Arthur C. 
Thomas. This broadcast was made on 
a program known as The Voice of the 
People. It is a very popular program. 
It comes from one of the pioneer radio 
stations of our country. The station is 
owned and operated by the Norfolk Daily 
News, which newspaper has the rare dis- 
tinction of being known as the world’s 
greatest country daily newspaper. The 
Voice of the People program is heard in 
nearly every part of the Third Con- 
gressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent. This broadcast con- 
tains much concern over the treatment 
of our discharged disabled war veterans. 
It must have been heard by thousands 
of people who have sons in the service 
and by thousands whose sons perhaps 
are numbered among those disabled and 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
For that reason I will include in my re- 
marks the text of this broadcast in order 
that all Members may read it and, also, 
that the Veterans’ Administration may 
have the benefit of its contents. Mr. 
Speaker, although we have passed some 
helpful legislation, I feel that we should, 
before we adjourn, have some word from 
some member of the Veterans’ Committee 
in order that some explanation can be 
made as to prompt remedies. I will yield 
to the distinguished member of the Vet- 
erans’ Committee, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is 
largely a matter of administration, I may 
say to the gentleman from Nebraska. 
Some legislation is needed, but most of it 
is a matter of administration. I think 
the Army and Navy are trying to be more 
cooperative, and am glad to say that at 
long last the Veterans’ Administration is 
placing boards in the hospitals to rate 
the men and contact men to assist the 
men in settling their claims, but that will 
not be sufficient, in my opinion. The 
gentleman from Nebraska was standing 
beside me when he and I were voting 
against adjournment until a mustering- 
out bill should be passed. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts for the ex- 
planation and for the constant work she 
is doing for the veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks of Art 
Thomas referred to follow: 

The directors of the Norfolk branch of the 
American Red Cross, speaking as individuals, 
are personally unanimous in believing that 
the present system of discharging disabled 
veterans of World War No. 2 is very inhu- 
mane, They believe that they, as individuals, 
should call this to the attention of Congress 
and do everything possible to secure correc- 
tive legislation, but they have been told by a 
paid employee of the Red Cross that they 
must not mention their Red Cross connection 
in participating in legislative matters. Well, 
here is one director of the Red Cross who will 
not be silenced by them, and they can kick 
me out if they want to. If necessary, I will 
conduct a one-man campaign to try to cor- 
rect these inequalities. Let me tell you the 
facts, gained from debates in the Senate and 
House, about the need for legislation to help 
take care of disabled veterans discharged 
from hospitals before they are ready or able 
to resume normal civilian life. 

So far £00,000 servicemen have been dis- 
charged and they are being discharged at the 
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rate of 2,000 a week, and this will increase as 
the war proceeds, especially after the Euro- 
pean invasion. 

Under present Federal law some of these 
disabled veterans are entitled to disability 
compensation, but to get it they must go 
through voluminous red tape and wait 1 to 
7 months to get their first payment. 

Unlike convicts they are not even furnished 
with civilian clothing when they are dis- 
charged. They are furnished transportation 
to their homes. If they need money, they 
must appeal to their Red Cross. In fact, com- 
manding officers and Red Cross workers in 
camps and hospitals tell them to go to the 
Red Cross and even suggest the amount of 
money they shall ask for. 

Warren H. Atherton, national commander 
of the American Legion, has submitted to 
Congress a survey of 1,535 cases of disabled 
men showing that there is a considerable de- 
lay from the time these men were released 
from the service, file their claims, and re- 
ceive their first check. Some have been pend- 
ing from 3 to 7 months and are still un- 
settled. 

Many Congressmen have cited specific cases. 
Congressman O’KonskI, of Wisconsin, says 
he has 50 such cases in his district alone. 

Congressman McCormack, Democratic 
leader of the House, says he is shocked at the 
number of such cases. 

Representative MILLER of Connecticut said 
the Veterans’ Association should put Con- 
tact men in hospitals and veterans should 
not be sent home in a confused condition. 
Mrs. ROGERS, of Massachusetts, told of a boy 
who said, “I am just coming out of a haze. 
Iam just beginning to realize that I am alive 
again, but I cannot focus my mind on things.” 
She agreed with MILLER that such things 
should not be allowed to continue. MILLER 
said no man should be discharged until his 
records are complete in every respect. Some 
men have medical records about their cases 
scattered all over the world. Some of these 
records were destroyed at Pearl Harbor. 

Congressman RANKIN, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, said when a man comes out of serv- 
ice disabled, the burden of proof should be 
on the Government that he was not in that 
condition when he was taken into the serv- 
ice, RANKIN said that was the presumption 
Congress wrote in the present laws and must 
be carried out. 

There are several bills before Congress 
which, if adopted, would correct this situa- 
tion. I am not recommending any particu- 
lar one, but let me tell you about the reso- 
lution introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Brooks, Democrat, of Louisiana, as 
an example of what might be done. It would 
accomplish these purposes, 

1. Grant a discharged veteran a furlough 
of about 3 months, with pay and allowance, 
during which he may arrenge his affairs and 
prepare to return to normal civilian life. 

2. Give the Government time to assemble 
his service and medical records and have 
them available for use at time and point of 
discharge. 

3. Return him at end of furlough to a point 
where all his records have been assembled, 
so that he may receive his final discharge 
examination, and receive proper clerical and 
technical assistance in filing applications 
and claims. 

4. Provide that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion process and adjudicate claims before 
final discharge. 

I am going to send a copy of these remarks 
to Congressman Kari STEFAN and Senators 
BUTLER and WHERRY. If you listeners would 
like to join me in this one-man crusade, 
please write me for a free copy. Please tell 
me if you agree or disagree. Your name will 
not be used on the air. Let me read your 
views over this Voice of the People program. 
We helped correct the sugar for canning situ- 
ation. We helped get batteries for radios. 
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We helped get overalls for farm children. 
Why not help our disabled veterans? Here 
is how you can help: Talk to your local news- 
paper editor and solicit his cooperation. 
Write other radio stations and ask them to 
study the problem. My effort is strictly non- 
political. 


JOINT ACCOUNT CONTRACTS PROVIDE 
A SOUND FLEXIBLE METHOD OF UN- 
DERTAKING AMERICAN POST-WAR 
COMMITMENTS 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 207, regarding which I 
am about to speak, is not only germane 
but indispensable to all matters of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction, because 
it will bring all such efforts under a single 
supervision; hence, the American people 
will know at all times the extent of their 
commitments in the post-war period. 

Let us briefly review the record to date. 

On April 7, 1943, the Secretary of the 
Treasury made public a proposal for sta- 
bilizing international currencies, entitled 
“An International Stabilization Fund of 
the United and Associated Nations,” with 
an initial capital of at least $5,000,000,000. 
On July 10, 1943, a revised draft of the 
proposal was issued. In the foreword the 
Secretary stated that it had had con- 
sideration by finance ministers and ex- 
perts of nearly 30 countries, but had not 
received the official approval of the 
United States Treasury itself. Evidently 
it is a sort of trial balloon. 

Under the date October 4, 1943, the 
Secretary of the Treasury published a 
second proposal, entitled ‘‘Guiding Prin- 
ciples for a Proposed United Nations Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development,” 
with a capital of $10,000,000,000. 

On November 15, 1943, Congressman 


Btoom, of New York, introduced House | 


Joint Resolution 192, to enable the United 
States to participate in the work of the 
United Nations relief and rehabilitation 
organization. It is generally understood 
that the share of the United States in this 
undertaking will be $1,800,000,000. 

It is not my intention to discuss the 
details of the first two mentioned proj- 
ects, they are many and very technical. 
In both proposals, however, it is start- 
lingly evident that the taxpayers of the 
United States will provide the major part 
of the capital, but will not receive an 
equivalent voting power on the board of 
directors that operates either the cur- 
rency stabilization fund or the interna- 
tional bank. Such a disproportionate 
voting power might place the representa- 
tives of the United States in the em- 
barrassing position of either having to 
recommend a complete withdrawal from 
either or both, or of “going along” with 
policies that were not equitable as far as 
our country might be concerned. 

The third proposal for international 
cooperation now being discussed is for 
our participation in the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. In this case we are a cosignatory 
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in the agreement with 43 other nations, 
although the United States will again 
provide the major proportion of supplies 
and of the cash that will be expended. 

When it comes to the question of gen- 
erosity in extending a helping hand to a 
friendly nation in distress, the record of 
the American people speaks for itself. 
There can be no question of our willing- 
ness to supply even more than our equita- 
ble share of food, medicine, and cloth- 
ing, and in doing so we know currently 
just what we ourselves will have to do 
without and can plan accordingly. On 
the other hand when we sign an agreee- 
ment with 43 other governments to do 
rehabilitation work in devastated coun- 
tries, even if only collateral to relief pur- 
poses, we may discover that we have 
made a commitment that will be embar- 
rassing to fulfill. I find among these re- 
habilitation provisions the same threat 
to our national solvency and our con- 
tinued friendly relations with other na- 
tions, due to inability of carrying out 
agreements little understood at the pres- 
ent time, as I do in our responsibilities in 
the stabilization of international cur- 
rencies and reconstruction of the world, 
as proposed by the Treasury. 

With these thoughts in mind, I have 
introduced House Joint Resolution 207, 
to provide for a central reconstruction 
fund to be used “joint account” with for- 
eign governments for rehabilitation, sta- 
bilization of currencies, and reconstruc- 
tion. It has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. I believe 
House Joint Resolution 207 is germaine 
to, and should be accepted as an amend- 
ment to, House Joint Resolution 192, 
which is broad enough in scope to do 
about anything. 

It will be noted particularly that the 
central reconstruction fund provided in 
House Joint Resolution 207, which I am 
about to describe, can do everything pro- 
posed by the Treasury stabilization fund 
and reconstruction bank. It also co- 
operates with that section of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration attempting any rehabilita- 
tion work. It can do all these things in 
joint acccunt, that is by specific contract 
agreement, with other interested nations. 
Each national project will stand on its 
own feet with all the facts known, and 
with the ultimate liability established, the 
United States will at all times be in con- 
trol of its own sovereignty. Going joint 
account with a group of friends in the 
financing of some project, is typically 
American, we know in advance just what 
we are getting into, and can stay out of 
a particular project if we feel the risk is 
too great. It is my belief we should ap- 
proach the post-war international prob- 
lem in the same manner. 

House Joint Resolution 207 establishes 
a central reconstruction fund. This 
central reconstruction fund has the au- 
thority to go joint account with other 
nations within the amounts annually 
appropriated by Congress, or limits to 
which the fund may be permitted to ob- 
ligate itself for rehabilitation, currency 
stabilization, anlj long-term credits or 
credit guaranty. 
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The central reconstruction fund should 
be the office through which all interna- 
tional financial operations must pass, 
The enabling act should contain the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

The board of governors to be composed 
of two members of the State Department 
appointed by the Secretary, two members 
of the Treasury Department appointed 
by the Secretary, two directors of the 
R. F. C—one of each political party— 
appointed by the Chairman, two Mem- 
bers of the Senate—one of each political 


party—appointed by the President of the | 


Senate, two Members of the House—one 
of eacn political party—appointed by the 
Speaker, two governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board—one of each political 
party—appointed by the Chairman. 
One of each group to serve 4 years, the 
other for 2 years; thereafter the term 
to be 4 years. 

The chairman of the board to be also 
senior executive officer of the fund to 
be appointed for a term of 4 years, by 
the President of the United States with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 


but the President shall reserve the right | 


of dismissal. 

There shall be also appointed by the 
President two vice chairmen either to 
serve in lieu of the chairman in his ab- 
sence cr to perform such other executive 


duties as may be designated by the board | 


of governors. . 

There shall be an executive committee 
to be presided over by the chairman, 
composed of one member of each group 
of the board of governors, which member 
shall serve on said committee for 6 
months. The remaining members of said 
committee shall be the senior officer of 
each main division of the organization 
of the fund. 

The fund shall not maintain an inde- 
pendent research division. A manager 
with such assistants as are required shall 
have made available for the work of the 
fund all information contained in statis- 
tical and research divisions of existing 
departments and bureaus. 

The fund shall be divided into three 
main divisions: 

a. Short and intermediate credit for 
financ'ng seasonal operations and/or 
support of currencies under speculative 
or economic pressure. 

b. Long-term construction or wealth- 
developing credits. 

c. Financing of rehabilitation require- 
ments of United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

The board of governors of the fund, 
established by this joint resolution, 
through its chairman, may use the 


amounts in the revolving fund account | 


to participate in joint account, to the 
extent of not more than 50 percent of the 
total cost in the case of any one risk, with 
any other government or governments— 
or with any duly authorized agent or 


agents thereof—for the purpose of pro- | 


moting the economic welfare of any na- 
tion through, first, extensions of short- 
term and intermediate credit for financ- 


ing seasonal operations, and/or support | 
of currencies when under speculative or | 
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economic pressure, or, second, extensions 
of long-term construction or wealth- 
developing credits. 

Such action shall be taken by the 
Board upon such terms and for such 
period or periods as may be agreed upon, 
but only if the general purpose of the ex- 
tension of credit is for sound economic 
objectives, and only if the government 
receiving the credit will authorize the 
supervision of the use of the credit by 
a representative of a government par- 
ticipating in the joint undertaking, other 
than its own represent: tive. 

The Board is authorized and empow- 
ered to assign, sell, or terminate its par- 
ticipation in any such undertaking, in 
whole or in part, upon such terms as the 
Board may deem to be to the best in- 
terests of the United States and other- 
wise equitable. 

The moneys appropriated to the fund 
by the Congress shali be deposited in 
three accounts: 

a. The revolving fund, which shall re- 


| ceive an initial deposit of $500,000,000 


by the assignment of that amount of the 
existing stabilization fund now under 
the direction of the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The revlving fund to be em- 
ployed exclusively for undertakings with 


| governments of other nations in joint 


account. 

b. The administration account to re- 
ceive moneys appropriated for the ad- 
ministration expenses of the fund. 

c. United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration account, this ac- 
count to receive moneys appropriated by 
the Congress and earmarked in the an- 
nual budget of the Director General for 
rehabilitation activities. No disburse- 
ments shall be made from this fund with- 
out the certification of board of gov- 
ernors of the fund, acting through their 
chairman, that such disbursement is not 
in conflict with the fund’s activities in 
joint account. 

The first sessions of the Council of the 


| United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


Administration was held in Atlantic 
City. The Journal—part II—of Novem- 
ber 3, 1943, sets forth as Resolution No. 
12, policies with respect to rehabilitation, 
and so forth. Paragraph No. 11 of this 
resolution reads in part, as follows: 

The task of rehabilitation must not be con- 
sidered as the beginning of reconstruction— 
it is coterminous with relief— 


It is for the express purpose of main- 


taining this policy that House Joint 
Resolution 207 is being offered as article 
XI to the U. N. R. R. A. bill. As pro- 
vided in House Joint Resolution 207, ail 
funds appropriated for rehabilitation 


work by U.N. R. R. A. must be earmarked | 
and deposited with the central recon- | 


struction fund. Once deposited, they 
will not be released unless the governors 
of the central reconstruction fund and 


the authorities of U. N. R. R. A, have. 


had a meeting of minds and decided that 
no competition or duplication of effort 
exist. in the same project. Any person 
having experience with relief, rehabilita- 
tion, and reconstruction work. after 
Wor'd War No. 1 knows only too well of 
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the possibility of temporary relief re- 
habilitation growing into permanent re- 
construction. 

With all the good will in the world to 
cooperate, it behooves the United States 
to make haste slowly. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a letter from the Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RENEGOTIATION OF EXCESSIVE WAR 
PROFITS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, if this Vic- 
tory Congress permits the making of ex- 
cessive and unconscionable profits on war 
contracts, the act will haunt us forever. 
Some of the amendments proposed to 
the renegotiation statute since it left 
the House might have that effect. 
Every Member who has told his people 
that he would do what he could to pre- 
vent war profiteering should do some 
home work on this subject during the 
holidays. He should study the amend- 
ments now proposed and determine their 
actual effect by applying them to specific 
cases. Some of the proposals look nice 
on the face, but in operation they could 
convert the Nation’s distress into a prof- 
iteers’ paradise. That, Mr. Speaker, will 
not only injure the war effort today by 
discouraging hard-working men and 
women who are scraping to buy War 
bonds, but it will damn American busi- 
ness for a generation in the eyes and 
minds of the soldiers who return. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, that I may extend my remarks on this 
subject by an analysis of the effect of 
some of the amendments now proposed 
to the renegotiation statute and include 
certain figures obtained from the War 
and Navy Departments. 

I further ask that I may insert in the 
Appendix the transcript of my statement 
and the ensuing questions and answers 
when I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee during their hearings 
on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, to 
the requests of the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own 


remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article from the Toledo Blade 
and editorials from the Cleveland News 
and Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA TRAIN WRECK The SPEAKER. Without objection, it UNSUSPECTED FRIENDS 
Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask | is so ordered. Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
telked .ersonally with two gentlemen 
who rode on one of the trains that was 
in the recent wreck in North Carolina. 
Their condemnation of the railroads in 
question was most emphatic. I feel 
therefore that a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
should make an investigation and I 
should like to suggest to them that they 
consider the advisability, the feasibility, 
the practicability of installing short- 
wave sending and receiving sets on these 
streamlined trains. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
freshman Congressman, serving my first 
year in this great deliberative body, I 
take this opportunity to thank all the 
Members for the courtesies extended to 
me and to wish you, Mr. Speaker, and my 
other colleagues a merry Christmas and 
a very happy New Year. 

We all appear happy here today and it 
leads me to believe that what we all need 
is a better understanding of each other, 
more faith in humanity, less fear and 
cespair. Try to be kind to the world and 
your fellowman and the odds are great 
that both in return will be kind to you. 
If in spite of all, dark days intervene, 

Keep in the race, do not lose your head; 

Don't be a quitter, be a thoroughbred, 

Fortune’s rarest favors wither fast 

But those who have felt the genial warmth of 
April, May, and June 

Should summon strength to meet unmoved 
the frosts and snows 

Of bleak December that cover all at last. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune of December 20 on the 
Vursell bill. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the REcorpD 
and to include therein a radio address 
delivered jointly by myself and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr,. SHorT). 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks, 








There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we cannot turn our heads away 
from the question the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] asked regarding 
the discharge of the soldiers. It has been 
an inhuman way that the veterans have 
been discharged before their cases have 
been properly rated. 
gentleman and to the Members, every 
one of whom now on the floor agree with 
mv, that we should pass some sort of 
mustering-out pay before we adjourn. I 
find that not only the veterans but the 
country as a whole feel that the Congress 
has been extremely callous because noth- 
ing has been done. The reason given now 
is that the chairman of the committee, 
the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May] is in the South because 
of the death of a nephew. We regret 
that very much, but I feel that there will 
be veterans who die in this country be- 
cause they have no money after their dis- 
charge. There are other members of 
the Military Affairs Committee in Wash- 
ington who could bring a bill to the floor. 
They are ill, they are cold, and they are 
unable to take care of themselves. The 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee is away, it is true, but there are 
other members of that committee in 
Washington today. It is not too late to 
do somethi..g now, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein two letters from Maj. 
E. T. Keenan. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
on the subject of consumer subsidies and 
to include therein an article published 
by Raymond Clapper. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by including a 
brief excerpt from an article by Mr. 
Frank Waldrop, of the Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a symposium of the speeches 
given at the testimonial dinner in honor 
of Orville Wright recently in Washing- 
ton. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


Without objection, it 


I would say to the | 








eee 


unanimeus consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

‘There wes no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
the floor of the House today with mingled 
feelings of joy and suspicion. I have in 
my hand a card which I received this 
morning addressed to me at the House 
Office Building: 

Wish you a Merry Christmas and victory in 
1944 at home and abroad. The board of 
directors, the Wayne County Republican pre- 
cinct organization. 

So I want to encourage my colleagues 
on the majority side by telling them that 
all that bristles is not so tough, that we 
probably have more friends than we even 
suspect; and I wish to say to those on 
the Republican side who saw fit so to 
recommend me to the folks back home 
that I am deeply grateful. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a state- 
ment by a national Boy Scout executive. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Hays]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Rrecorp and 
to include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 


-remarks in the Rrecorp in two respects, in 


the first to include two brief newspaper 
articles regarding the exploits of some of 
our boys on the battle fronts and, in the 
second, to include an article by Walter 
Lippmann entitled “Taxes, the Best So- 
lution.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
propound three unanimous-consent re- 
quests to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorD; in two of them to include certain 
excerpts from newspaper publications, 
and in the other to include a communi- 
cation in the form of a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE}? 

There was no obicction. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include a report 
made by myself on a trip to South 
America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. J. LERoy JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks heretofore made and to have 
them printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan |[Mr,. HorrMan]? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
resolution from American Legion posts 
in the State of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. KLEBERG)? 

There was no objection. 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN LEGION POSTS 
IN TEXAS 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr, Kieserc]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks some resolutions from American 
Legion posts in Texas, I take this 1 min- 
ute to call the attention of the member- 
ship to this matter, which has had long 
study and which has been revolving in 
the minds of men who served in the last 
war for some time and who, therefore, 
have had some experience in what a bit- 
ter conflict and the aftermath means. 

I commend the readinse of these reso- 
lutions to the membership of the House 
in view of the fact that they are essen- 
‘ially American in concept, and I believe 
they are very worthy of your attention 
before we meet again. 

I hope you will find things satisfactory 
at home and I trust you will enjoy your 
recess. I pray, Mr. Speaker, that never 
again may this fair land witness another 
wartime Christmas. 

I have had occasion in the past te dis- 
cuss the proposal contained in this reso- 
lution with Mr. L. W. Dirks, of Tuleta, 
Tex., and with Mr, Louis Lea, of Beeville, 
Tex., members of the American Legion, 
and inasmuch as the resolution speaks 
for itself and contains an expression of 
highest American ideals, founded upon 
the American way of doing business, I 
take this opportunity to call again to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
the importance of giving this resolution 
and the proposal it contains earnest and 
prompt attention immediately on our re- 
turn from this short recess. 

I feei perfectly sure that out of the sug- 
gestion contained in this resolution may 
well come a solution looking toward the 
end of bonus payments and so forth, 
which after all, are somewhat like sub- 
sidy payments and affect the recipient 
of the benefits paid out in this fashion 
with a sense of inferiority and in many 
cases of outrage. 

From my personal assay of American 
men who offer, and in many Cases give, 
their all in service of their country the 
proposition 0: an insurance policy does 
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not contain the somewhat besmirching 
impact of a suggestion that Americans 
are interested in extra pay for doing their 
duty in answer to a call to arms in defense 
cf cur country. The resolution follows 
and again I bespeak your earnest and 
careful attention to its contents: 


The American Legion, department of Texas, 
at its annual convention held in Fort Worth, 
Tex., in August, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Be it resolved by this convention, That the 
American Legion, department of Texas, rec- 
ommends that the national organization of 
the American Legion appoint a committee 
composed of persons skilled in the knowledge 
of life insurance and social-security benefits 
to study and prepare a plan to be submitted 
to Congress for legislative action embodying 
the following principles: 

“1. The issuance of a policy of term life 
insurance to be issued at the time of dis- 
charge to each veteran of the present war 
who receives an honorable discharge from 
service, said policy to be issued to such vet- 
eran and to provide for sickness, accident, 
and unemployment benefits; said policy to 
run for a period of 20 years after date of 
issuance thereof.” 

In line with the resolution adopted at Fort 
Worth, we submit to you a tentative plan or 
program, based upon 10,000,000 men and 
women to be demobilized, as follows: 

1. Every individual, upon receiving an hon- 
orable discharge from any of the armed serv- 
ices, shall be issued a $3,000 20-year-end life- 
insurance policy, the premium to be paid by 
the Government; the policy to supersede and 
take the place of present Government poli- 
cies. If at the end of 20 years the veteran 
is still living, he shall have the right or privi- 
lege of continuing this policy, at his own 
cost or expense, at rates set by the Govern- 
ment. 

2. In the event of unemployment, caused 
either by his inability to secure work or by 
his inability to work because of ill health, 
the veteran shall have the right to draw $40 
monthly until he is able to secure employ- 
ment or until he is able to work again—the 
maximum amount to be paid any individual 
under this provision to be $3,000. At the end 
of 20 years the difference between $3,000 and 
the amount drawn under this provision shall 
be paid to the veteran at the rate of $40 
monthly until fully paid. 

8. The veteran shall have the privilege or 
right to borrow money from the Government 
for specific purposes at the rate of 5 percent. 
The money thus loaned shall be additionally 
secured by the $3,000 life-insurance policy 
hereinabove referred to. 

It is estimated that the cost of this pro- 
gram to the Government: would be about 
$15,000,000,000, which would be about $600,- 
000,CCO annually during the time the program 
is in operation. To finance this program, it 
is suggested that Congress appropriate the 
$15,000,000,000 now and charge it to the war 
program. The total amount to be paid out 
under the program should be about $30,000,- 
000,000. It is estimated that the interest 
received under the loan feature of the pro- 
gram would be sufficient to make up the 
difference between the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the program and the total amount 
to be paid out. 

The program as roughly outlined above has 
several distinct advantages, some of which 
are as follows: 

1, The per capita cost to the Government 
of this program should not be excessive. 

2. The additional cost of administering this 
program should not be great, for it could and 
should be coordinated with existing agencies, 
such as the Veterans’ Bureau and the ynem- 
ployment-insurance agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 
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8. It provides an immediate means to re- 
habilitate our service men and women as they 
are discharged from the armed services. 

4. The veterans will, to a great extent, help 
finance their own program. 

5. The program should forestall any future 
demands or claims by veterans for bonuses 
or additional help from the Government. 

6. It would tend to further stabilize indus- 
try and the veteran during periods of de- 
pression. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
AFFAIRS ON MUSTERING-OUT-PAY 
BILL 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude letters from veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia |[Mr. CostTELLo]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Military Affairs is 
filing today with the House a report on 
the subject of mustering-out pay. In 
that report we are attempting to review 
the other related problems dealing with 
the veterans of the present war, particu- 
larly the various proposals that have 
been made to provide special benefits to 
the returning veterans. I trust that the 
Members will take the time to get a copy 
of this report and to study it because 
I believe it contains some very useful 
information regarding the problems 
that confront this Congress in relation 
to the various matters having to do with 
the veterans. 

The estimate as to the cost of various 
proposals and the types of benefits that 
have already been provided for the dis- 
abled veterans are set forth in this 
report. I am sure it will be very helpful 
to you in trying to determine what this 
Congress should do when we return in 
January in regard to mustering-out pay 
and other forms of legislation regarding 
the veterans of the current war. 

In considering these proposals, it is 
well to keep in mind that during the 
First World War there were four and a 
half million men in the armed services, 
while in this war we anticipate not less 
than 12,000,000 persons. Should the 
war continue through 1945, we may 
enroll as many as 15,000,000 persons 
in all the branches of the service. As 
a result the cost of each of these dif- 
ferent proposals quickly runs into the 
billion-dollar figures. For example, a 
flat $300 for each discharged veteran as 
mustering-out pay will cost at least $3,- 
600,000, which is as much as the so-called 
bonus for World War No. 1 cost the Gov- 
ernment, and over which so much con- 
troversy raged. Likewise the veteran of 
World War No. 1 received only $60 as 
mustering-out pay, which proved to be 


“an inadequate sum for effectively provid- 


ing the cost of the transition from mili- 
tary to civilian life. The amount now 
proposed is 5 times the muster-out pay 
of the first war, in addition to which one 
must remember that it will be paid to 
nearly 3 times as many people. 
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Six hundred and thirty-five thousand 
persons have already been discharged 
from the Army and 130,000 persons from 
the Navy, so that there are now eligible 
for any benefits to be provided a total of 
765,000 persons, and this total is increas- 
ing monthly by 70,000. The proposal al- 
ready passed by the Senate makes a dis- 
tinction as to the place of service in de- 
termining the amount to be paid. 
Actually it makes no difference where a 
person has served insofar as the ex- 
penses to be incurred at the time of dis- 
charge are concerned. The transition to 
civilian life is just as costly for the soldier 
who served within the continental limits 
as for the one who served outside. Such 
a distinction should not be made in this 
legislation, if it is actually intended to 
be mustering-out pay simply. 

The suggestion has been made that 
the merchant marine should also be in- 
cluded in this proposal, although they 
cannot properly be considered as a part 
of the armed services, nor are they in 
fact to be mustered out, as it is to be 
hoped that we will be able to maintain 
our merchant marine in considerable size 
following the war. Consequently many 
of the present seamen will continue to 
follow their vocation in peacetime, in 
spite of the fact that they will not then 
be entitled to the increased pay they 
now receive due to their travel through 
war zones. Moreover the merchant sea- 
men are paid at a much higher rate than 
are the members of the armed services, 
some of whom serve on the same ships 
as gunners but receive far less monthly 
pay. 

It has been suggested that educational 
opportunities should be provided for the 
veterans following the war, in addition 
to the vocational training program al- 
ready provided for the disabled veterans, 
This proposal would entail an expense 
estimated at $4,000,000,000. Social-se- 
curity benefits as well as unemployment 
compensation have been recommended. 
These proposals are estimated to cost well 
in excess of five billions additional. 
Added to all this is the suggestion that 
adjusted compensation should be pro- 
vided for all persons serving in our armed 
forces. ‘This proposal is made in spite 
of the fact that the pay for the enlisted 
personnel has been greatly increased 
during this war, as well as the allotments 
and other benefits to which they are en- 
titled. One proposal of this kind, in- 
stead of following the figures of the First 
World War, would provide double 
amounts—namely, $2 for each day of 
service at home and two and a half dol- 
lars for service overseas. It is estimated 
that the cost of adjusted compensation 
on the same basis as for World War No. 1 
veterans would total fifteen billions. 

Because of the enormous cost of each 
of these proposals, the Congress should 
not rush into this question blindly, but 
should determine carefully what the full 
program should be and exactly how gen- 
erous we can afford to be in regard to 
each of the items of such a program. 
Excessive payments made to the able and 
physically fit veterans of this war might 
readily lead to a future economy drive. 


Such an economy drive would not affect 





any of these proposals, but would of 
necessity be aimed at current expendi- 
tures of that period, which means the 
economy would be directed against the 
disabled veterans and their dependents, 
those who are most deserving of any 
generosity we are prepared to display. 

While speaking of the disabled vet- 
erans, I wish particularly to call atten- 
tion to that part of the report which sets 
forth information regarding the various 
benefits to which the disabled are now 
entitled. You will see that the Congress 
has endeavored to discharge its obliga- 
tion to the disabled veterans of this war 
and has provided for proper care and 
attention for those who suffer disability 
in this conflict. In spite of the picture 
which has been given to the public, the 
Congress has not been negligent in this 
regard, but has been most diligent. Un- 
fortunately, delays have occurred in some 
cases so that some disabled veterans have 
not been promptly rated as to the degree 
of their disability. This is being rem- 
edied as quickly as possible, and might 
be remedied even more speedily were it 
possible to obtain the additional employ- 
ees needed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately, the Veterans’ 
Administration has been placed in the 
fifth, or lowest, category of Government 
agencies, whereas they should be placed 
in the same category as any other war 
agency, thereby entitling the Adminis- 
tration to have priority in seeking and 
obtaining employees. 

For the benefit of the Members I am 
including as a part of my remarks the 
statement of Millard W. Rice, which sets 
forth some suggestions made by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. I also include 
the statement of Omar B. Ketchum, of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, which 
statement was addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Military Affairs Committee: 
STATEMENT OF MILLARD W. RICE, NATIONAL SERV- 

ICE DIRECTOR DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 

Gratifying as was the generous gesture of 
the United States Senate last Friday in 
unanimously passing a bill (S. 1543) to pro- 
vide for mustering-out payments, in amounts 
ranging from $200 to $500, depending upon 
the length and place of service, for members 
of the armed forces of the United States who 
have served actively during the period of 
World War No. 2, nevertheless, we, of the 
Disabled American Veterans, feel impelled 
to call attention to the fact that such legisla- 
tion would not lessen the responsibility of 
Congress to provide adequately for those who 
come back with service-incurred or service- 
aggravated disabilities. 

Neither should any such mustering-out 
payments in any way lessen the obligation of 
the Congress to provide other post-war ad- 
justments for discharged service men—ac- 
crual of credits based upon length of active 
service for unemployment compensation and 
old-age and survivor’s insurance purposes, 
post-war educational opportunities, and 
placement into suitable gainful employment, 
as recommended by the President, as well as 
adjusted compensation based upon length, 
type, and place of service. 

The D. A. V. agrees with the President that 
first things should come first! Men now in 
service, as well as those already discharged 
therefrom, also heartily concur, we believe, 
with such a policy. 

Inasmuch as practically all of those now 
being released from active service are being 
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discharged because of disabilities or inabili- 
ties, it is of first importance that those who 
have equitable claims for pension, or other 
benefits, should be enabled speedily to estab- 
lish their technical entitlement to any such 
benefits as, under certain circumstances, they 
may be legally eligible for. 

Unwarranted delays in the adjudication of 
just claims, because of the non-receipt of 
certified copies of official service records from 
the War Department or Navy Department, can 
be obviated by the requirement—by a reso- 
lution of the Congress if necessary—that no 
person in the armed forces who has any kind 
of a disability or inability shall be discharged 
from such service until after all of his offi- 
cial service and medical records have been 
assembled and are made available to the ex- 
amining doctors at the time of his or her 
final pre-discharge examination, and that im- 
mediately after such discharge he or she 
should thereupon be extended the opportun- 
ity to appear before a rating board of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration located at such de- 
mobilization center. 

The immediate adoption of such a proce- 
dure, jointly between the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments—already inaugurated at the Walter 
Reed Hospital of the United States Army in 
Washington, D. C., last Wednesday—would 
remove the impelling rush for the enactment 
of a bill to provide for mustering-out pay- 
mvnts, until after such proposals have first 
been coordinated with the other equally im- 
portant post-war adjustments for discharged 
servicemen. 

Bad defects in existing laws to provide 
rights and benefits to America’s disabled 
war veterans, and their dependents, ought, 
moreover, to be given priority consideration. 

It would be most regrettable if too hastily 
enacted mustering-out payments should sub- 
sequently create the false impression that 
the Nation had thereby taken care of its 
obligations to all dischargees. If mustering- 
cut pay turns out to be inequitable, its equi- 
table adjustment thereafter might be found 
to be impracticable. If mustering-out pay- 
ments should turn out to be more expensive 
than anticipated, the enactment of other 
more essential legislation, for the service 
disabled, or for unemployed discharged serv- 
icemen, might then be found to be much 
more difficult to secure. 

Even though conflicting congressional 
committee jurisdictions make it exceedingly 
complicated and difficult, nevertheless it is 
highly desirable, from the standpoint of 
America’s disabled war veterans, if not also 
for the long-view welfare of all of America’s 
veterans, that America’s adjustments for its 
war veterans, immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing their discharges from active service, 
should be coordinated with each other, so 
that they may be properly balanced with 
each other, and made equitable and workable. 

DECEMBER 20, 1943. 


VETERANS OF ForREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1943. 
To all members of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

The Senate has taken action on a bill iden- 
tified as S. 1543, to provide so-called muster- 
ing-out pay to members of the armed forces 
serving in the present war. It is now up to 
your committee and the House to determine 
if S. 1543 shatd prevail, or whether some other 
form of action shall be taken. 

The national legislative committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
composed of Paul C. Wolman, chairman, 
Maryland; Lyall T. Beggs, Wisconsin; Merle 
Hopper, Michigan; Alex M. Miller, Iowa; H. T. 
Kern, Tennessee; R. K. Christenberry, New 
York; and J. R. Klawans, California, while 
meeting in Washington on December 17 and 
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18, is of the opinion that the Senate has gone 
beyond the idea of mustering-out pay and is 
now in the field of adjusted-service pay or 
bonus. They feel that the Senate bill is in- 
equitable and arbitrary in the amounts pay- 
able and the periods of service for such pay- 
ments. 

For example. under the Senate bill scale of 
payments, a difference in 1 day, either in for- 
eign or home service, could penalize or reward 
a discharged veteran to the extent of $100. 
While it provides higher pay to those who 
have overseas service in some instances, it 
fails to recognize long home service prior to 
foreign service. Typical among thousands is 
the case of Staff Sgt. R. L. Ashworth, a claims 
officer in the Washington, D. C., office of the 
V. F. W., now discharged for combat disabili- 
ties, who was in home service for 21 months 
before going overseas. He was overseas for 8 
months, being severely wounded in the Tuni- 
sian campaign. His total service amounted 
to 34 months. Under the Senate bill he 
would receive $300, or the same amount pay- 
able to one who had 12 months of home 
service only. 

The national legislative committee is not 
opposed to strictly mustering-out pay, but 
when the Senate moves over into the realm of 
adjusted-service pay, such legislation should 
be based on sounder premises with equity for 
length and type of service. 

It is the committee’s belief that the only 
fair way to establish equity in adjusted-serv- 
ice pay is to allow so much for each day 
served, with a premium on overseas service, 
and set a minimum and maximum in each 
category. 

The committee suggests an allowance of $1 
per day for domestic service and $1.50 per day 
for overseas service, to be combined where 
both types of service were had, with a fair 
minimum and reasonable maximum for each 
type. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


AMENDMENT TO NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 2207) to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, and I also ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
may be read in lieu of the full report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] ? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stand it, this conference report has the 
approval of the Immigration Committee 
and the conferees? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It has the approval 
of both Immigration Committees of the 
Senate and House and is reported unani- 
mously by the conferees. It isa bill that 
is necessary and has been urgently re- 
auested by the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the Marines. 
This legislation has been asked for, and 
I was called upon to try to have it 
adopted at the earliest possible moment 
because of its urgency. 

Mr. MICHENER. There are a number 
of Members present who would like to 
have a general idea of what the bill does 
before consent is given. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marines came 
before our committee in executive ses- 
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sion and portrayed a peculiar picture. I 
am not going to say how many, but there 
have been a number of desertions in both 
the Army and Navy at the war front. 
These men were court-martialed and 
stripped of their citizenship and civil 
rights under the War Act, and they can- 
not return to the war front unless we can 
restore the citizenship that was destroyed 
by these courts martial. 

Practically all of these deserters are 
now appealing to the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Marine 
Corps to go back to the front, but the 
heads of those services cannot take them 
back because of these courts martial. 

This simply restores back to them their 
citizenship; their status quo is restored 
to them as before the desertion. 

Mr. MICHENER. This bill simply 
makes it possible for the military services 
of the United States to restore citizen- 
ship to a man who has served in the serv- 
ice and deserted? 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Who was appre- 
hended, court-martialed, and punished, 
but who cannot be accepted in the serv- 
ice again without this legislation? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire, is this 
limited exclusively to that type of citizen- 
ship? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is all. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do these men have 
to go back into the service before their 
citizenship is restored? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. . No. If this bill is 
enacted into law and the general of the 
Army says, “We will take them back,” 
then their citizenship can be restored as 
before their desertion, but if they do not 
want to take back one or two, they stand 
as an alien or a person without citizen- 
ship or without civil rights. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam trying to find out 
whether or not they must return to their 
former services before their citizenship 
is restored. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They must be ready 
to return to the front or to the armed 
services and be accepted by the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, or the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam not willing to leg- 
islate on those words “be ready.” I want 
to know if they have to return to the 
service before their citizenship is re- 
stored? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They cannot very 
well return as aliens to the Army until 
the Army says that it is ready to take 
the men back and put them in the serv- 
ice or wherever it is, and in that way re- 
store to him the rights that he had be- 
fore the desertion and before the court 
martial. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
store citizenship to some fellow who does 
not go back to the service. I want this 
contingent upon his going back to the 
service. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think that is cor- 
rect. The conferees are of the same 
thought and it is entirely up to the armed 


I do not want to re-. 
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services. We have nothing to do with it 
except to give the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps the machinery to bring 
this about. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman, is it not also true that a]! 
we do in this bill is grant discretionary 
authority to the armed services? They 
do not have to act if they are convinced 
that the individual is really of bad char- 
acter? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. It gives them authority 
to act in a meritorious case? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman is 
correct. I may say further that in ex- 
ecutive session we were told that the ma- 
jority of these boys and young men had 
made a mistake. Some of them went off 
the handle, or for some other reason 
which I do not care to disclose, and they 
are ready to go and fight. They made a 
mistake. When they were court-mar- 
tialed they were stripped of that right. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. These are not natural- 
born American citizens, are they? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Most of them are 
native-born. 

Mr. RANKIN. None of them are nat- 
ural-born American citizens, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. A lot of them are 
natural-born citizens. 

Mr. RANKIN. That does not add up 
because they would not be deprived of 
citizenship in the United States. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Under the War Act 
when a man is court-martialed, and I do 
not agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi, if a man is born 
in this country, and he is court-mar- 
tialed, having deserted, under the War 
Act he is stripped of his civil rights. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman, this applies only to that class 
of deserters who deserted during time of 
war? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Why should we 
want to take a man back who has de- 
serted in time of war? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The answer to that 
is this, as explained by the War Depart- 
ment, by the heads of the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the 
Marine Corps: They were young boys; 
some of them went off on a tangent be- 
cause they were misled by some other 
groups, but they are all loyal Americans 
aside from the mistake that they have 
made; they are willing to fight. They 
have done something that they want to 
be excused for. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. This takes into 
consideration every deserter? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Not necessarily. 

‘ Mr. BULWINELE. Whether he de- 


-serted in time of battle or not? 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, no. 
Mr. BULWINKLE. Oh, yes. It is not 
limited at all. It just says that if he is 
a deserter in time of war, then we are 
going to turn around and give him his 
citizenship back. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; in certain cases 
the armed forces will use their judgment. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes, but I. want 
to explain this. This is not my doing 
or the committee’s doing. The War 
Department and the other departments 
have portrayed a picture which I do not 
think it is necessary for me to explain 
which we of the committee felt there 
was some equity or some justice in allow- 
ing these young men who did not know 
better and deserted the armed services 
to have their rights restored. They come 
along and appeal to their commanding 
officer to be restored back to the war 
front or firing line or whatever the case 
may be, but the War Department and 
the commanding officer, rightfully so, 
says, “You have been court-martialed, 
you have been charged with desertion, 
you have been stripped of all your civil 
rights, and unless we can get the Con- 
gress to give us the right to restore your 
civil rights again we cannot take you 
back.” All of these good young men 
did not intend to desert. They were 
misled in one form or another. Those 
are the facts as given us by the War 
Department and the other departments. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I realize what the 
gentleman is up against, but in this very 
bill that the gentleman is attempting to 
have passed here today, we say to every- 
body in the Army, “You can go on and 
desert, we will give you « chance to get 
back again.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman 
listen to this? ‘The answer is that there 
are a number of them, one or two or 
whatever it may be, I do not care how 
many they are. It is up to the Army to 
say whether they will take these men 
back, it is up to the Navy Department 
to say whether they will take these men 
back, or the Marine Corps. They may 
not take anybody back. There are a 
number of good young men who have 
made an honest mistake and in order 
to give them a chance to go back to the 
fighting units and do their duty as 
Americans, we present this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DickstTetn]? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Reserving the 
right to object, perhaps the House will 
bear with me just a moment. For the 
first time in our military history, as I 
understand it, the War Department— 
and I assume the Navy Department— 
is endeavoring to recover the services of 
young soldiers who have violated the 
rules and have been guilty of one kind 
of offense or another. They are trying 
to bring them back to their senses, to 
point out to them the error of their ways. 
In that effort certain camps or schools 
have been established at which these 
young men who have been convicted of 
military offenses are gathered together, 
the more promising of them, and are put 
through—and it must be borne in mind 
that they are still under sentence—they 
are put through a very severe course of 
training; educational work is done 
amongst them and it turns out that an 
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overwhelming majority of those selected 
for tha’; recovery work, if we may use 
the term, mend their ways, recognize the 
errors they have committed and become 
excellent soldiers again. Some of them 
indeed have been graduated from those 
camps and have almost immediately been 
made sergeants or corporals. It is a new 
undertaking and thus far it has proved 
exceedingly successful. I assume we 
must trust the Army to see to it that 
only those men are retrained, as it were, 
who show signs of being ultimately reli- 
able soldiers. And we must trust the 
Navy to select those bluejackets who 
have gotten themselves into trouble in 
one way or another, who may be trusted 
after retraining to be good sailors. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That includes the 
marines also. They have asked for it 
also. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. The point 
is that we are recovering a lot of men 
who have seen the error of their ways 
and are responding to an appeal. Be- 
lieve me, the course of training they go 
through is very severe. It demands of 
them every atom of their energy and of 
their thought. They have to make good 
all over again, and even to a greater 
degree than would be the case had they 
never offended. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think the gentle- 
man has stated the facts as they are and 
as they have been definitely stated by the 
heads of the various Government agen- 
cies. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, there are 
some instances where the offenses have 
been such that under the new War Act 
they cannot be returned to active duty. 
This bill leaves it within the power of 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment to take cognizance of what the 
man has accomplished in the way of 
retraining and gathering himself to- 
gether again and establishing his relia- 
bility. In that case he may be returned 
to active duty and the old charge against 
him wiped out. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. ’ 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. This is a short bill 
which is being presented to us and for 
the information of the House I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be read. I 
think that will be the end of the argu- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks that the text of the bill be read for 
the information of the House. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, that does not waive our right 
to object? 

The SPEAKER. No; it does not waive 
your right to object at all. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object-—— 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker—— 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this 


seems to me to be a rather dangerous 
piece of legislation. It not only covers 
the ones who have deserted now but 
holds out hope to those who desert in the 
future. In my opinion, if such legisla- 
tion were going to be passed at all it 
ought to be passed only with reference 
to those individuals that have heretofore 
gone back into the service and made good 
and manifested their patriotism. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I will say this to 
the gentleman: You cannot get back into 
the service if you are dishonorably dis- 
charged. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. He could do it 
upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of War as to which ones should 
come back. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not willing to 
write this into the statute books to cover 
all future cases. It is bad enough for 
Congress to take upon itself to pass leg- 
islation of this kind with reference to 
cases that have already occurred. 

In answer to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WapsworTH] he said this is 
the first time. I want to say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
that during the War between the States 
we had many deserters on both sides. 
Some of them deserted when they saw 
t_.e blood on the battle lines for the first 
time and some of them deliberately de- 
serted. Many of them came back after 
they deserted and they made good 
soldiers. But they did not come to Con- 
gress and ask Congress to pass a law nor 
did they go to the Confederate Congress 
and ask them to pass a law in advance to 
take care of future desertions. So if this 
law is going to be passed at all it certainly 
ought to be limited to those individual 
meritorious cases that have occurred up 
to this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr.CURTIS. Without this legislation 
they cannot go back and fight. That is 
the reason this legislation is here. 

Mr.RANKIN. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska that the ones who 
are going to desert in the future do not 
need this legislation now and they do 
not need for us to hold cut this hope to 
them. This conference report ought to 
be limited to cases that have occurred up 
to this time. I am not very strong for it 
at all. I rather doubt the advisability of 
Congress usurping the prerogatives of the 
executive department to review and pass 
upon and confirm or reverse these con- 
victions. I think we are going far afield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not going to ob- 
ject to the Members talking, but I am 
going to ask that it be carried over until 
those safeguards are thrown around it. 
I will not do so at this time, but I will 
wait until the other Members get 
through. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object-—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair intends to 
ask for regular order pretty soon if no- 
body else does. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I heart- 
ily agree in the program of the War and 
Navy and Marine branches of the service 
in setting up these rehabilitation of sol- 
diers and sailors and marines that have 
been convicted of some offense and per- 
haps discharged from the service, to give 
them an opportunity to rehabilitate 
themselves. But if I understand it, this 
deals solely and only with desertion 
cases; is that right? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
time. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like to inquire how many cases does it 
cover; I mean, up to this time? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have the infor- 
mation, but I think it would be to the 
best interest of this country if we did 
not make any statement dealing with 
the number. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman now, this deals with nobody 
other than the boys or persons in the 
present situation, in the present war. 
This legislation deals with nothing but 
the present war. It does not deal with the 
matter of desertions outside of the area, 
but it deals with one particular question 
which is so vital to the armed forces to 
rehabilitate the men. I could not make 
my statement more strongly or plainer 
than has the distinguished gentleman, 
my friend from New York. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
only covers past desertions—— 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It takes care of all 
desertions during the war period. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But it 
covers future desertions. 

‘ Mr. DICKSTEIN. If you will read the 

ill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
it is too broad. I shall object to the 
conference report in its present form 
until it is limited. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN] ? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky 
objects to the conference report in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

; Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
want to make a point of order that no 
quorum is present. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
jection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my point of order. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


At the present 


It not 


Speaker, regular 


I withdraw my ob- 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been announced that the Committee cn 
Election of President and Vice President 
is to be called together immediately after 
we return after the holidays, for the pur- 
pose of considering the bill providing 
for absentee voting for our men in the 
armed forces. 

I think I can assure the House, and 
the country, now that an overwhelming 
majority of the members of that com- 
mittee are ready to report out the Sen- 
ate bill, with some minor amendments, 
and pass that measure that would give 
everyone in the armed forces an oppor- 
tunity to vote in the coming election, 
not only for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and Members of the House and 
Senate, but for State, county, and icral 
officials. 

Governors all over the country are 
already assuring us that they are ready 
to call extra sessions if necessary of their 
legislatures in order to straighten out 
their absentee voters’ laws. I saw a 
letter this morning from the secretary 
of state of the State of Ohio, indicating 
that Governor Bricker of that State is 
getting ready to call an extra session for 
that purpose. The same report comes 
from the State of Iowa, and from 
Georgia, and from many other States. 

Instead of depriving the soldiers of 
the right to vote by the passage of this 
bill, we will enable them to vote, and 
with the assistance of the States, we will 
permit them to vote in the coming elec- 
tion in a legal, constitutional election. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


AMENDING THE NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1940 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
really regret that the gentleman from 
Kentucky saw fit to stop the passage of 
this urgent and necessary resolution and 
conference report, which was agreed to 
by both major parties and at the solemn 
request of the heads of the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the 
Marine Corps. I think the gentleman 
from New York has ably presented the 
case of the War Department. As chair- 
man of this committee, I could not pos- 
sibly give the number of desertions, or 
other facts, because I do not think it 
would be very proper to let the enemy 
know that such conditions are existing. 
All of those men are citizens, and they 
are willing to go back and fight. They 
will make good soldiers, if given an op- 
portunity. It would be up to the War 
Department to take them back after 
checking on their records. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
HIS] is recognized for 15 minutes, 


SOLDIERS’ BENEFITS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. -Mr. 
Speaker, I asked for this time for a dif- 
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ferent purpose, but I would be less than 
honest if I did not reply briefly to the 
statement just made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] by simply 
saying that it is my earnest hope that 
the Congress of the United States will, 
at least, do its primary duty with regard 
to providing opportunity for men in the 
armed forces to cast a ballot in the next 
national election. Ours is a Federal 
army and navy and not a State army and 
navy. Men were drafted under Federal 
law and not under State law. Our re- 
sponsibility is not State elections, but 
the election of Federal officials. I hope 
that we will provide in the most simple 
and direct way possible for ballots to be 
delivered to those men and for those 
men to have an opportunity to cast them, 
and for that to be done under such super- 
vision of a bipartisan nature as will make 
as nearly certain as possible every man 
called upon to fight for his country will 
have opportunity to vote if he wants to 
exercise it. My own belief is that a bill 
similar to the Green-Lucas bill should 
be passed. But I simply point out that 
under the terms of the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wor.LEy] 
if any State, or any locality, should really 
want to disqualify any ballots cast by its 
citizens in the armed forces, it would 
still have it within its power to do so. 
I cannot see how any further recognition 
of States’ rights or voting qualifications 
could possibly be asked for. And yet the 
Worley bill has been attacked as roundly 
as the Green-Lucas bill. Why? 

The thing I wanted to speak about to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, is legislation for the 
benefit of veterans of this war. Consid- 
erable discussion has been had on that 
subject in recent days. Before this a 
mustering-out pay bill should have been 
enacted. And the only reason that such 
a bill has not been enacted, as I under- 
stand it, is because a great many other 
matters of evident importance and jus- 
tice to men in the armed forces have been 
presented in the course of discussion of 
this proposition. 

A mustering-out pay bill there ought 
to be, but so ought there to be some 
provision for a reasonable period of eco- 
nomic security for men coming out of 
the armed forces; some provision where- 
by over a period of time there will be 
periodic payments to those men, at least, 
under conditions where their own earn- 
ings do not exceed such periodic pay- 
ments as Congress might allow. These 
are questions of the greatest importance, 
and it is the evident duty of the Con- 
gress to attend to them at the earliest 
possible moment. But I am of the opin- 
ion they ought not to be mixed too much 
together. Mustering-out pay is one 
thing, veteran security is another. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
prefer to go ahead a little if I may, and 


Mr. 


‘then I will yeld later. 


The question that I want to discuss 
first is this: 

There have been apparently some cases 
of men who have been discharged even 
with disabilities, without those men being 
cared for as provided by the laws already 
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on the statutes books, enacted by the 
Congress. In my judgment, every one of 
those cases is a real tragedy and never 
should have been allowed to take place. 
But the problem is one of administration, 
not one of law. The laws are already 
on the statute books. 

I made a speech a few days ago and 
stated that, in my judgment, the first 
necessity was to be sure that every man 
at the time of discharge had in his pos- 
session a simple statement of his rights 
and benefits and everything to which he 
was entitled under laws enacted by the 
Congress, and before his discharge he 
should be fully informed about such 
matters. 

A few days later I received from the 
office of the Under Secretary of War a 
release from that office, stating that such 
a piece of literature was being prepared 
and would be put into the hands of every 
single man before his discharge from the 
Army. I do not know how far along 
this job is. I do not know whether, as 
of today, every man is getting this in- 
formation in printed form, which the 
War Department describes in this re- 
lease, but I earnestly hope that every one 
of them is. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to include this War De- 
partment release with my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SHEPPARD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The release is as follows: 


RIGHTS, DUTIES, PRIVILEGES EXPLAINED TO 
DISCHARGED SOLDIERS 


In furtherance of its policy to facilitate the 
return of the discharged soldier to his proper 
place in civilian fe, the War Department an- 
nounced today it has adopted a single docu- 
ment which not only clearly informs him of 
his rights, duties, and privileges but also is 
designed. to give adequate information to 
those governmental agencies which can help 
him, 

The new form, called Report of Separa- 
tion, replaces seven forms and five letters 
hitherto required. The soldier receives one 
copy while others go to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the State director of Selective 
Service for his State for the information of 
his local board, the reemployment commit- 
tee man of that local board, the veterans’ em- 
ployment representative in the local office of 
the United States Employment Service and 
The Adjutant General's Office of the Army. 

The soldier’s copy is certification of his 
status as a veteran. It informs him that if he 
is registered under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, he must report to his local 
board that he has been separated from the 
armed forces, and that if he has not registered 
he must do so. He is reminded that as a 
civilian he has the same obligations under 
the act as any other. 

The soldier is advised that if he desires his 
former employment and is entitled to it under 
the provisions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, he must apply to his former em- 
ployer within 40 days after his discharge. 
The certificate also points out that if he saw 
active military service on and after December 
7, 1941, and has been honorably discharged, 
he has the right to apply to the Veterans’ 
Administration for hospitalization and domi- 
Ciliary care, disability pension, or vocational 
rehabilitation, if entitled to them under the 
law. 
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For his assistance and advice the following 
information is given: 

“There is a reemployment committee man 
attached to every local Selective Service board 
who will act as your personal representative 
in your home community and aid you in re- 
establishing yourself after discharge. He will 
assist you either in getting your old job back 
or in getting you a new job if your old job is 
not available. He will act in your behalf with 
the other Government agencies concerned. 

“Army Emergency Relief has been estab- 
lished by the War Department to furnish 
temporary emergency financial aid and other 
services to soldiers and their dependents. 
Assistance is extended to all eligible military 
personnel, including persons discharged since 
September 16, 1940, regardless of rank, grade, 
branch, or component and to their depend- 
ents, irrespective of relationship. A. E. R. 
Officers are located at posts, camps, airfields 
and in most principal cities. You may apply 
by mail or in person to the A. E. R. officer 
at any of these places. 

“The United States Employment Service 
maintains contacts with employers and will 
assist you in securing work if you have had 
no previous job, or if for any valid reason 
your old job is not available. In each local 
U. S. E. S. office, you will find a Veterans’ 
Administration employment representative. 

“The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
hospitals for the care of men incapable of 
rehabilitating themselves for civil life. They 
handle your pension claims and your service- 
connected vocational rehabilitation. 

“The Vocational Rehabilitation and Train- 
ing Division of the Federal Security Agency, 
which operates under the State department 
ot education in each individual State, will 
assist you in your training and education if it 
is necessary for you to learn a new trade or 
profession before returning to civil life. 

“You may obtain information concerning 
Federal employment at any post office or any 
civil-service office. 

“The American Red Cross is the official 
medium of communication between the peo- 
ple of the United States and the Army. Its 
field directors at Army camps and hospitals 
and chapters in every home community will 
assist you and your family in solving your 
personal and family problems. They will 
arrange temporary financial assistance when 
you require it and will help you in filing and 
presenting claims for pensions or other Gov- 
ernment benefits. 

“On your request the United States Armed 
Forces Institute will undertake to provide 
records of courses taken by you while in the 
service for submission to Civilian educational 
institutions, employers, and other properly 
interested agencies. In addition, the Armed 
Forces Institute will give you, on applica- 
tion, special examinations which will serve 
as a basis for the granting of academic 
credit by civilian schools and colleges, and 
will provide reports of the results of these 
examinations. For either or both of these 
services you are required to pay the Insti- 
tute’s regular membership fee of $2. No 
other payment is required. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Commandant, United 
States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wis.” 

The discharged soldier is advised to keep 
in force all of his Government insurance 
which he can, as one of his most valuable 
assets. Full instructions are given to him 
on the subject. 

The report of separation gives pertinent 
information about the individual. It in- 
cludes considerable personal data, his char- 
acter at discharge, his military and civilian 
occupations, the cause of his separation from 
the service, and the type of his discharge. 

The present procedure was arrived at 
through experience during the present war 
and in the World War. It is recognized that 
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modifications in procedure may be necessary 
from time to time in the light of changing 
circumstances. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. In the 
next place, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans issued a release a short time ago, 
which the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
Brooks] put in the Recorp, and which 
pointed out a new policy on the part of 
the Veterans’ Administration which 
seems to be of sufficient importance so 
that it should be spoken about on this 
occasion. That policy is one of adjudicat- 
ing benefit claims of veterans before they 
are discharged from hospitals; while 
they are there to go over their case, to 
bring in their records and to go over the 
records and find out what their entitle- 
ments are, and to grant those men their 
compensation before they leave the hos- 
pital. If that could be done with regard 
to every single man who is hospitalized, 
it would answer a great percentage of 
their problems. I want to congratulate 
the Veterans’ Administration on this 
move. 

I myself happen to have been the au- 
thor of a bill in the last session, which 
was enacted by the Congress, which pro- 
vided in brief, that a man who had been 
in active service and the circumstances 
of whose service could logically be as- 
sumed to have led to the disability from 
which he now suffered, would be assumed 
to be suffering from a service-connected 
disability. 

The reason that bill was necessary— 
and I do not think it has led to nearly 
the results I had hoped for—but the 
reason that bill was important, was pre- 
cisely because this policy was not fol- 
lowed to anything like the extent it should 
have been, namely, the policy of adjudi- 
cating veterans’ claims before they left 
the hospitals or, at any rate, before dis- 
charge. 

Mr. Speaker, we have got to have legis- 
lation of a far-reaching character for the 
benefit of men in this war. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right at that point? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from California, that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration now is carrying out 
the policy to which he has just referred, 
and when these men are discharged and 
it is indicated on their discharges that 
their disabilities occurred prior to their 
service, the Veterans’ Administration is 
following out the policy that we pre- 
scribed, of placing the burden of proof 
on the Government to show that their 
disabilities were incurred before their 
service, or that they were not aggravated 
during their service. So that is the pro- 
vision which the gentleman has referred 
to. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I know, 
and I think it is a tremendous forward 
step. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think so. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think, 
if generally applied, it will answer a great 
many of the problems that veterans 
would otherwise face. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to go for- 
ward from this point and say that the 
thing that every man coming out of 
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this war will want more than anything 
else, is to have a real opportunity to 
make his readjustment to civilian life, 
with a good job as the basis. That is 
the thing, after all, that counts for most, 
Ii is the thing that every one of them 
is going to be entitled to by every right 
in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, when we think about it 
from that point of view, we have got to 
recognize the fact that jobs for 11,000,- 
0GO men can only be assured if we 
also do the fundamental things neces- 
sary to assure our entire Nation of eco- 
nomic health, full production and gen- 
eral full employment. For more than 3 
years, I have been appealing to the Con- 
gress that we should set up an outstand- 
ins commission, of not only Members 
of Congress, but of leading men in all 
walks of American life, to tackle in 
broad fashion the greatest problem of 
economic readjustment that any nation 
has ever known. 

Mr. Speaker, in a brief 15 minutes, I 
cannot give a complete prescription as 
to just what we need to do to make cer- 
tain that these 11,000,000 men will come 
back to a Nation where there will be 
hope for all. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield just for an observation? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
briefly. 

Mr. ROWE. Aprimary element to the 
bringing about of that must of necessity 
be that some of the so-called selfishness 
that is now evident on all sides must first 
be eliminated? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. I will say that one 
reason I set up my proposed commission 
like I did was because I was hopeful that 
on a commission of that kind, represent- 
atives of industry, listening to repre- 
sentatives of agriculture, and labor, and 
the churches, and education, and veteran 
groups, and so on, might go back from 
those meetings to industry and tell in- 
dustry the very message the gentleman 
has just suggested. I was hoping that 
representatives of labor might do like- 
wise, and representatives of agriculture 
and every other group; for Americans, 
after all, stand or fall as one people. 
Our Nation is one, not many, and that 
Nation will stand or fall together. 

I want to issue one or two warnings 
about this matter as we look ahead. A 
tremendous drive is going on against the 
back drop of Government regulation 
such as this Nation has never dreamed 
of, the ultimate effect of which may be 
to discredit government, as such, in the 
minds of the American people. Nothing 
more dangerous than that could be done. 
After all, there is a vast difference be- 
tween poor administration—if it hap- 
pens, in certain instances—of a neces- 
sary measure of wartime control, on the 
one hand, and the fundamental job of 
Government of guaranteeing justice and 
hope to the American people as a whole, 
on the other. Some of the attacks that 
are being made are not discriminating 
enough to make this distinction clear to 
the people. 

In the next place, I want to warn to 
this effect: Never in all the history of this 


. any other group of citizens. 
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country was the hand of private monop- 
oly as strong as it is today. Those who 
seek a truly free America, one with a 
basic security for the common man, must 
remember that the net effect of the mo- 
nopoly and the cartel inevitably is to 
take an inordinately large share of the 
buying power of the people for itself, at 
the same time restricting, artificially, 
what otherwise might be abundant pro- 
duction. You cannot have freedom, you 
cannot have hope, you cannot solve the 
unemployment problem or the problem 
of low agricultural income as long as 
monopoly grips your Nation. 

I have a speech in the Recorp last 
Saturday in which I described a bill re- 
garding patents which would prevent 
the use of patents as a means of monop- 
olistic control. That bill would have 
given us enough synthetic rubber, it 
would have solved a lot of the problems 
of war production, if it had been on the 
statute books. 

If we believe in freedom we have to be 
thoroughgoing. One job of government 
is to see to it that no private group has 
the power of denying similar freedom to 
A tax pro- 
gram could be used to combat monopoly. 
If, for example, the percentage of deduc- 
tion that is allowed one corporation on 
income received from dividends from an- 
other corporation were reduced from 85 
to 50 percent, it would be more effective 
in breaking up holding-company control 
than anything I know of. This is only 
one brief suggestion, of course. 

A little while ago I spoke about co- 
operatives. Cooperatives of farmers and 
other groups of American citizens have 
been one means whereby the common 
citizens of this Nation could take hold 
of the monopoly situation and beat it 
with their own strength. But there has 
to be effective legislation, too. 

There has to be, finally, recognition 
of one basic job on the part of govern- 
ment, a job which must be done and 
done well if jobs for returning fighting 
men are to me assured. Government 
need not, in a free democratic state, con- 
trol and direct the economic activity of 
its citizens, but it does have the definite 
responsibility of guaranteeing that the 
home market for the goods of industry 
and agriculture never fails. 

In other words, it is the economic job 
of government to see that over-all con- 
sumer demand for goods does not fall 
below the potential power of industry 
and agriculture to produce at the level 
of full employment. I submit these 
things as being some of the things that, 
while we are thinking about veterans of 
this war, we must consider as well as 
the essential matter of discharge pay, 
of provision for a period of economic se- 
curity for these men, hospitalization, and 
the other things that should be assured 


to every veteran before he leaves the 


armed services, 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. HOBBS. I am sure the gentle- 
man is one of the most sincere and hon- 
est Members of this House. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman, 

Mr. HOBBS. And, therefore, I want 
to ask him with the high regard that I 
have for him if he has read the Worley 
bill. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
will say to the gentleman I have. 

Mr. HOBBS. Does the gentleman 
then feel that it is no impingement upon 
the rights of States with regard to regis- 
tration and poll-tax requirements of cer- 
tain State constitutions? It seems to me 
that the exception in the Worley bill does 
deprive the States of those two rights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired, 

Mr.ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California may proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not set myself up as being 
as good a constitutional lawyer as the 
gentleman from Alabama. Indeed, Iam 
not an attorney at all. I see what the 
gentleman means, but I sincerely feel 
that neither registration nor poll-tax 
payment should prevent soldiers from 
voting. I frankly feel that it is a Fed- 
eral responsibility at the bottom anyway. 

Mr. HOBBS. I will say the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WorLEY] does believe 
that these exceptions deprive the States 
of certain rights. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. POULSON. I merely wanted to 
commend my colleague from California 
because he has brought out some funda- 
mental facts and principles which we 
must face if we are to solve these press- 
ing war problems. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I am 
much obliged to the gentleman for his 
kind comment. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. I just wanted in this con- 
nection to point out the fact that the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] has been giving her attention 
to this problem of mustering-out pay 
and the treatment of the soldiers as they 
have been discharged, continuously now 
for a matter of weeks. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
know she has. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SrKgs] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

THE GOVERNMENT ALSO HELPS TO WIN 
THE WAR 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there is at 
present in this body, and among some 
organizations and groups, a tendency to 
blame all of the war’s domestic unpleas- 
antness on the agencies created at the 
instance of the Democratic administra- 


Yes; I 


Without 
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tion as necessary aids to a successful war 
effort. To hear some of our own worthy 
Members, and to read some of the cur- 
rent articles and advertisements in the 
press and periodicals, which, in sub- 
stance, call for the elimination of all 
Federal controls and planning, you get 
the impression that Government activi- 
ties are the cause of all our present dis- 
comfort on the home front. The fact 
that we are at war is given no part in it. 

There seems to be the feeling that we 


should be able to engage in the greatest | 


war of all time, equip and prepare ten 
to twelve million fighting men and send 
a large proportion of them abroad with- 
out any serious dislocations at home. 
Even with our great resources, our great 
acricultural and industrial systems, we 
are expected to do this and continue with 
great profits, high wages, low prices, no 
shortages, and the minimum of suffering 
end hardship. We are to wipe away a 
tear with one hand for those who have 
gone down in glory, and grab for every- 
thing we can with the other. 

It is to be regretted that such is the 
sentiment of any person. Fortunately, 
they are few, for if democracy in this Na- 
tion means anything, and I know that it 
does, there must be a widespread willing- 
ness to share what privations the war 
brings. 

Two years ago when we looked at the 
terrific problem confronting us, at the 
size of the forces opposing us, and at the 
woeful state of our own forces, many in 
this country were in a state bordering on 
panic. But we rolled up our sleeves and 
went to work, And because this is a 
democracy, it was the Federal Govern- 
ment’s job to carry the ball and to expect 
teamwork and support. 

The fact that today we stand assured 
of victory, even though we r2alize it is 
not yet close at hand, is due in no small 
measure to the planning and coordinat- 
ing functions of the Federal Government, 
And I include in that term the Congress, 
the Federal agencies, the Government 
employees, the local rationing boards, 
and all the others who do the hard, the 
unglamorous, and often the thankless 
tasks of a nation at war. 

Day after day we see charges of con- 
fusion and incompetency in Government. 
Certainly there has been confusion and 
incompetency. To deny that would be 
to say that the United States and all of 
its people are perfect. But would any of 
you say there exists no confusion and 
incompetency in industry, among labor, 
or within agriculture? I defy anyone not 
to find within any emergency mobilized 
organization some of the elements of 
confusion. That is only human nature. 
And the weeding out of these, as well as 
the constant striving for improvement, 
are legitimate aims. 

But appraise, if you will, the job of 
industrial conversion to war, the over- 
whelming production job that has been 
accomplished, and the great military 
mobilization that has taken place in this 
country since the war began, Of this, 
the Federal Government was the plan- 
ner, the forcing agent, at times the 
pleader, and always the disburser of the 
funds to do the job. And no nation has 














ever accomplished more in such a little 
time. 

There are, of course, some in Govern- 
ment who seek to promote their own self- 
interests, or to secure benefits for the 
particular group they previously repre- 
sented in private life. or to put special 
interest above the national interest. 
Thank God, these are very much in the 
minority. But strangely enough, this 
minority is not included among those 
who are castigated day after day for the 
inconveniences of war, 

The greater part of the present crit- 
icism of legitimate governmental opera- 
tions springs from the same old disgrun- 
tled sources which are so well known to 
us. And while these sources today cre- 
ate a smoke screen of criticism against 
the hypothetical powers of the Govern- 
ment, they admit the general necessity 
for over-all Government planning and 
direction in wartime. Thus, what they 
say means this: “We admit that Federal 
coordination and Federal controls in cer- 
tain fields are esSentialin wartime. But 
those things are for other people. They 
must not apply to us.” 

As a part of the criticism of govern- 
ment, the Federal employee has been 
blanketed with ridicule. Yet I think we 
should remember that Federal employees 
are human beings like the rest of us. 
Many of them have unpopular duties to 
perform, duties which are also unpleas- 
ant to the worker. We may not like 
their methods, but we must admit they 
stick to the task assigned them. They 
know it is all a part of the ugly business 
of war. 

I have read some of the statements 
which currently praise free enterprise for 
the job it has dene in this war. Free 
enterprise has done a great job and it 
should receive full credit for its accom- 
plisLments. Yet, I note that many of 
these statements carry bitter criticism 
of the necessary and legitimate acts of 
the Federal Government, and demand a 
return to the old days of real free en- 
terprise. There is inconsistency in these 
arguments. First they do not indicate 
that Government is a part of free enter- 
prise and that democratic government 
makes free enterprise possible. Second, 
all of the credit for accomplishing the 
miraculous conversion to war production 
and mobilization is claimed for industry 
or other private activity. The part that 
the Federal Government and this Con- 
gress took in planning, hastening, and 
making possible the conversion, mobili- 
zation, and production job is considered 
unimportant and negligible. If that be 
true, and the job has been done entirely 
by industry, there is no need to return 
to anything. Sound thinkers in industry 
do not fall into this error. They know 
that Government and industry and labor 
and agriculture are all required to do a 
part in this great undertaking, and that 
there is credit enough for all to share. 

There is no question but that we want 
and will have free enterprise in this 
country. Let us not forget, however, 
that government is a part of the system 
of free enterprise. None of us wants 
too much interference by Government. 
That is the way we are constituted. But 
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we can make the best of a situation that 
the Japs and the Germans—and not our 
own Government—made necessary. We 
can work together and we can work with 
our Government until our job of winning 
the war is done, and while we are doing 
that let us take out our hate on Hitler 
and Hirohito. 

This Nation is justly famous for its 
organizing ability. It is this genius, 
plus the facilities and resources we for- 
tunately possess, that has enabled us to 
arrive at our present powerful status. 
The Federal Government is a part of 
the Nation-wide organization, and an 
expression of that organizational ability 
which is now devoted to winning the 
war, to fighting it as efficiently as pos- 
sible, and to keeping the domestic econ- 
omy operating. 

When the morale or effectiveness of 
any part of the Nation-wide organization 
is undermined by untrue and caustic 
castigation—which, after all, is some- 
times a scarecrow thrown up for other 
reasons than winning the war—it indi- 
cates a breach in our fundamental unity 
of purpose. 

I like to see talk backed up with work. 
There has been more talk than work on 
the subject of going all-out to win the 
war as soon as possible. Obviously, the 
necessity for an all-out war effort has 
failed to get home to many. Perhaps 
some of the critics are included in that 
group, yet I seek to be fair to the critics 
because every reasonable person knows 
there are serious home-front problems 
before us. I do strongly make the point 
that cooperation, hard work, and under- 
standing can solve those problems. But 
criticism and distrust only add to the 
difficulty of the job. Amyone can tear 
down a plan or a reputation. It is the 
ability and the will to build them that 
counts. 

Let us get down to brass tacks. Have 
the critics produced anything that could 
be described as a coherent, considered, 
and intelligible policy on domestic is- 
sues? What is their position on the con- 
trol of inflation, on control of prices, on 
control of wages, on what to do about 
excess purchasing power? What is their 
position on demobilization, on reconver- 
sion of industry, on disposition of war 
plants and surpluses, on how to bridge 
the gap between war and civilian em- 
ployment for the demobilized soldiers 
and the war workers? What is their 
position on the place in post-war econ- 
omy of our huge merchant marine, of our 
vast aviation industry, of our greatly ex- 
panded industrial facilities, on the re- 
construction of international trade, on 
the tariff structure, on our world trade 
and financial policies? You see, it is 
easy to tear down, but we must have 
builders to win wars, or to win the peace 
that follows. 

This administration has a program. 
This administration is doing a job. With 
what shall we replace its program, and 
its accomplishments? 

Today we are engaged in the greatest 
free enterprise job of all time, the demo- 
cratic mobilization of all our resources 
toward final victory in the severest test 
democracy has yet experienced. Let us 
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look to our sights. Let us keep them 
clear and sharp. And let us keep them 
trained on the real target—the enemy. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on his 
splendid statement. I agree with him 
that our material accomplishments in 
this war have been the greatest of this or 
any other nation in human history. I 
also agree with the gentleman that all 
factors contributing thereto have not 
been duly appraised, as I see the picture. 
A stool or any other thing that requires 
support must have more than one leg. It 
must have more than two legs. I can- 
not conceive how a physical object can 
be supported by less than three legs or 
supports. This great objective of turn- 
ing America into the arsenal of democ- 
racy which we have been attaining has 
had the support of three great groups of 
citizens, including management under 
free enterprise, as the gentleman has so 
well pointed out. 

In saying this good word for manage- 
ment, I would not detract one bit from 
the credit we ought to give our army of 
labor and Government. We find these 
last two factors are usually neglected of 
mention by the apologists or by those 
who laud the total accomplishments of 
American war production. I think the 
gentleman has made a splendid state- 
ment today and he has given a fair over- 
all picture. I believe with him that we 
ought to regard with equal appraisal the 
part which has been played by Govern- 
ment and also that part which has been 
played by labor along with free enter- 
prise of industry in total war production. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement, for I know his judg- 
ment is sound and highly respected in 
this House. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan | Mr. Horrman], 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan |[Mr. Horrman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few months we have been told 
on the floor almost every day that the 
country is at war. The parents and 
relatives of those who have gone to war 
certainly know that we are at war, and 
we in Congress cught to know it by this 
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time and act accordingly. I want to ask, | is that ever since that day, down to the 


Is it not about time that the Congress 
itself acts upon the assumption that we 
are at war and insist that all others do 
the same? That observation is made be- 
cause just recently, within a week, some 
1,300,000 men, upon whom the trans- 
portation of war materials depends, have 
announced that they intend to strike un- 
less they get a $3 a day increase in pay, 
some of them, and the others a few cents 
an hour in increased compensation. 

Everyone knows that the men up in 
the front line cannot do the fighting un- 
less they get the material to fight with. 
Everyone knows, of course, that unless 
the transportation system here at home 
continues in operation they cannot be 
supplied with guns and ammunition, to 
say nothing of the food and clothing 
which enables them to fight. Yet we are 
told that unless they get these increases 
in pay they will go on strike December 
30. If my recollection serves me cor- 
rectly, it was on the 14th day of Novem- 
ber 1941 that the President told the 
country that no man would be forced to 
join a union in order to hold his job. 
That was at a time when John Lewis 
was telling us that we could not have 
any coal unless certain concessions were 
made to the United Mine Workers. 

New York Times of November 14, 1941, 
quoted Roosevelt as stating: 

The Government of the United States will 


not order, nor will Congress pass legislation 
ordering, a so-called closed shop. 


Talking face to face with Lewis, Mr, 
Roosevelt said: 

The Government will never compel this 
(remaining) 5 percent to join the union by 
a Government decree. That would be too 
much like the Hitler methods toward labor. 


According to the New York Times of 
Monday, December 8, 1941, the preceding 
night, the three-man arbitration board 
appointed by the President, by a 2 to 1 
vote, gave John Lewis the closed shop in 
the captive coal mines. The dissenting 
member, Benjamin F. Fairless, president 
of United States Steel Corporation, said: 

In my opinion the Congress in these days 
of national emergency should alone under- 
take to change a long-established open shop 
into a closed shop, or a closed shop into an 
open shop. Furthermore, deliberate and 
wise action on a complicated and contro- 
versial issue cannot be expected when all of 
us are, or should be, straining every effort to 
attain our paramount objective, namely, 
complete national security and the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism. 


From that day to this the administra- 
tion has followed a policy of appease- 
ment. It has on each occasion, as I read 
the record, surrendered to the demands 
of the labor politicians, who were and are, 
its political allies. Sometimes it has sur- 
rendered directly, at other times the sur- 
render has been in a roundabout way 


but always the same end was reached. 


The taxpayer, the individual worker, the 
consumer, one or the other, or all, were 
made to pay the cost of the yielding. I 
have no comment to make on the merits 
of the demands of the miners. . They 
may have been justified in asking for 
more pay. The significance of the thing 


present moment, if some group wanted to 
enforce a demand they threatened a 
strike which would retard the war effort, 
they made the granting of that special] 
privilege a condition precedent to their 
participation in the war effort and to our 
shame, be it said, the administration 
yielded. 

How much longer will the Congress 
permit the administration to play with 
these pressure groups on this question 
of supporting the war effort? When any 
man or group of men says or say that he 
or they will not transport materials in 
this country to the seaports, materials 
to be sent across the seas to help the 
men fight, unless then can get $3 or 3 
cents more per day, then what are they 
doing? There is no use disguising the 
issue. There it is. The boys who are 
called by the draft boards go and when 
they are selected and sent into the 
armed forces they go, and they go where- 
ever the Government sends them. And 
they die by the thousands far, far from 
home and country. But today men who 
are drawing as much as $484 for 11 days’ 
work in one month, that is engineers on 
a fast run between Washington and New 
York, I repeat, for 11 days’ work in 1 
month, say that unless they get so much 
per day “We will not turn a wheel.” 
Railroad men threaten that they will not 
transport needed supplies to the front 
lines unless they get additional dollars 
or cents. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Are we, as a Congress, going to support 
these men we sent across the seas or are 
we once more going to let the President 
get away with this idea that every time 
a pressure group controlling votes makes 
a demand he can in some roundabout 
way, by portal pay or lunch-time pay or 
overtime pay or pay and a half or double 
pay or through some other subterfuge, 
give them what they ask as a Sop, as a 
payment for their patriotism, or pay for 
support of their sons or brothers who are 
doing the fighting—for their effort to 
support the men who are doing the fight- 
ing? That is the issue I intend to talk 
abcut when I get home. That is an is- 
sue I intend to present to the wives, the 
fathers and mothers, the brothers and 
sisters of the fighting men, the WAVES 
and the WAC’s who are across the sea. 
That is an issue that the men and women, 
too, when they come back from overseas 
are going to talk about and they are go- 
ing to ask the Members of Congress, 
“How come that you did not do some- 
thing about that?” If some major bat- 
tle across the seas is lost, if men die be- 
cause of our failure to demand that these 
men shall do their duty, keep the sup- 
ply lines running, then no one can be 
blamed but the Congress itself. They 
will ask, “What did you do about it?” 
Some time ago a bill was introduced 
by me which provided that when the men 
in essential war industries quit their jobs, 
they had 10 days to get another job in 
some other essential industry. I would 
not try to make a man work at any 
particular job if he did not want to, but 
I would say to him, “Listen, brother, if 
you do not like that job, then you get 
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another one and you get another one 
within 10 days. If you do not get an- 
other one in 10 days, Uncle Sam will give 
you one at soldier’s pay,” not necessarily 
in the fighting line, because many of 
these men are too old and their physi- 
cal condition will not permit them to 
fight effectively. But they would get a 
job at Government pay and be put to 
work or in the fighting line by the com- 
mander of the military district in which 
they lived. It is my judgment that we 
all get in this war and support it, that 
those who will not willingly do so be 
forced to do it, or else that we cease to 
demand that others die for us. 
ONE~YEAR MEN ENTITLED TO REST 


Many letters have come to me—some 
from the men themselves, more from the 
relatives of men who have served overseas 
a year or more. Some have been wound- 
ed; some have been sick and ill; some 
have suffered for months from malaria. 
Those men and their relatives want to 
know why they should not be sent home 
for a furlough. They want to know why 
others cannot come to take the places 
which they have filled when they have 
become exhausted by long months of 
fighting or of illness. 

Far be it from me to set myself up as a 
judge of when men should be relieved 
from duty but I do know that the ex- 
hausted, disease-ridden soldier is not the 
most efficient fighting man. I do know 
that the other day in the papers appeared 
a notice that more than one million and 
a half pre-Pearl Harbor fathers were to 
be drafted. I do know that about the 
same time around a million, three hun- 
dred thousand railway workers gave no- 
tice that they no longer would carry on 
by transporting munitions of war or any- 
thing else for that matter, to our sick, 
disabled, disease-ridden soldiers across 
the seas or to the men who in the South 
Pacific, were losing their lives in attempts 
to take a beach head, unless they re- 
ceived additional pay. 

The threat to strike, to me, does not 
make sense, nor does it seem sensible that 
those who have served for months, for a 
year or two, should be held relentlessly to 
their jobs until in the course of time they 
die in the battle line in an effort to lessen 
the burden of those who have not made 
sacrifices. 

I have today introduced a bill calling, 
if possible, for the granting of furloughs 
to those who have served a year or more, 
to those who are serving in disease-ridden 
districts. The bill is not perfect, it is 
but the expression of a thought, which 
the general staff should take up and work 
out to a reasonable solution. 

AGAIN THE SMEAR 


A great deal has been said by those 
who have endeavored to smear Congress 
about the loyalty of Members of Congress 
and about the loyalty and patriotism of 
the Congress as a whole. One of those 
who has been most vocal is the gentleman 
from New York, Walter Winchell. It is 
my purpose today, r.ot to prove it because 
everyone knows it already, but to put in 
the Recorp where all can read the evi- 
dence that Walter is dirty and nasty, the 
evidence that Walter is untruthful and 
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the evidence that he is not smart. I will 
start with the evidence which shows the 
last statement to be true. 


WINCHELL IS NOT SMART 


Permit me to read frora a report from 
Frank Knox dated February 9, 1943, 
which accompanied H. R. 95, sent to the 
Naval Affairs Committee which contained 
this statement: 


INFORMATION AS TO STATUS OF WALTER WINCHELL 


Question 8. (a) During the month of Janu- 
ary 1943, was Walter Winchell an officer in the 
United States Navy? And, if he was, what 
was his rank? 

Answer. Yes. Lieutenant 
United States Naval Reserve. 

(b) If Walter Winchell was an officer in the 
United States Navy during January 1943, did 
he, on January 31, 1943, in a radio broadcast, 
or in his column as printed, in substance 
refer to American citizens who voted for cer- 
tain Representatives in Congress as “damned 
fools who voted for them’’? 

Answer. Walter Winchell was an officer in 
the United States Naval Reserve with the 
rank of lieutenant commander on active duty 
on January 31, 1943, and, according to a 
transcript of his broadcast given at 9 p. m., 
Eastern War Time, over the Blue Network on 
that date, made the following statement: 

“You bet I’m prejudiced against those in 
high office who guessed so wrong before Pearl 
Harbor. They’re still guessing wrong. I am 
not in the least comforted by their confes- 
sions of ignorance. What worries me most 
are all those damn fools who reelected them.” 


Winchell is talking about the great 
body of American voters who returned 
Members of Congress here in the Novem- 
ber 1942 election. The gist of his re- 
marks is that not only are those voters 
fools, and damn fools at that, according 
to his statement, but they guessed wrong 
and the people who reelected them 
guessed wrong. 

To show you how smart Walter thinks 
he is and how utterly mistaken he has 
been, let me quote from Walter’s column 
which appeared in the New York Daily 
Mirror on April 11, 1939. This has been 
p-intec in the Recorp before but Walter 
is now pushing the sale of the Armenian’s 
Pagnanelli book, Under Cover, which 
condemns all who opposed war. This is 
Walter Winchell speaking. He said: 

Once again Europe its rolling the loaded 
dice of destiny. Once again her miserable 
diplomats are pointing down the one-way 
street to war—as the only avenue to peace. 
And once again America is asked to play her 
role of the great international sucker. 

The time has come for us to pause and 
consider. If we must have another unknown 
soldier, let us not ask him to die for an un- 
known reason. And just what will be ac- 
complished by dying in the mud? He will not 
increase America’s resources; the last war 
nearly ruined the Great Plains. He will not 
increase America’s wealth. In the last war we 
loaned our gold and were gold-bricked in 
return. He will not increase our liberties— 
for no man may protest slaughter after it 
starts. The truth is that external disaster 
never solved internal trouble. We must de- 
velop our youth—not sacrifice it. America 
must learn that her sons abroad will bring 
monuments to her glory, but her sons at 
home are a monument to America’s common 
sense. The future of American youth is on 
top of American soil—not underneath Euro- 
pean dirt. 


Well, Walter, you later became a war 
monger and now American youth is being 


commander, 
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put under European dirt by the thou- 
sands. May God forgive you, Winchell, 
and may you sometime still your slan- 
derous and vile tongue. 

How smart was Walter, any smarter 
than anyone else? 

In fact, Winchell was mistaken so 
often that back in July 13, 1940, an arti- 
cle appeared in the New Yorker which 
took up some of Walter’s brain chil- 
dren, and I am going to print it in the 
ReEcorpD, where it shows that Walter is 
right in his statements over the radio 
and in his column just 41 percent of the 
time. That statement is as follows: 


PROFILES 


GOSSIP WRITER 
V—Flash—is it true what they say? 


“Accuracy! Accuracy! Accuracy!” wrote 
Joseph Pulitzer in a commanding style. It 
was his cardin~1 rule of journalism, a practi- 
cal code, in his judgment, as well as an ethi- 
cal one. If Walter Winchell had gone over 
to the World from the Evening Graphic 
around 1926, when he was invited to do so 
by the World’s executive editor, there is a 
question whether he would have been able 
to abide by the founder’s vehement dictum. 
Pulitzer believed that inaccuracy will out. 
He reasoned that inaccuracy in journalism is 
instantly recognized by readers and that a 
journalist soon loses his readers if he fails 
to stick at least reasonably close to the facts. 
He worked all this out before gossip writing 
like Walter Winchell’s had become an ac- 
cepted feature of American journalism. 
Winchell has humbled Pulitzer on three 
ccunts. He has flagrantly disobeyed the 
great journalist’s command of “Accuracy! 
Accuracy! Accuracy!”’ He has kept his read- 
ers and increased them many times over. 
And, as far as can be determined, his readers 
possess to this day an unshakable faith in 
Winchell’s often reiterated claim that he is 
fiendishly and uncannily accurate. 

A large number of the flat statements Win- 
chell makes in his column and on the radio 
are impossible to prove or disprove for a rea- 
son which is scientific and philosophical but 
sound. Many of the married people whom he 
accuses point-blank of being “on the verge” 
or “readying a flash” do not themselves know 
at the time of the item’s publication whether 
it is accurate or not. This also is true of 
young and middle-aged unmarried couples 
who are reported by Winchell to be “that 
way” or “blazing.” In many cases, of course, 
Winchell appears to be proved accurate by 
subsequent events: A divorce action is in- 
stituted, or a Stork Club romance flowers 
into marriage. But love is tricky; it is a 
treacherous and unpredictable phenomenon 
which the cautious Pulitzer would never 
have allowed himself to become tang!icd up 
with as a journalist striving for accuracy. 
Had Mr. and Mrs. John Doe, who got di- 
vorced after Winchell said they were ready- 
ing a flash, finally and definitely decided that 
they were incompatible before they read Win- 
chell’s item? Or was that simply the last 
straw? Who knows what perverse thoughts 
and emotions mingled in the secret souls of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Doe, who had loved once, 
presumably, had stood before an altar, had 
perhaps raised children tocether? Do Mr. 
and Mrs. John Doe Know about these things 
themselves? Their gossipy friends? Win- 
chell? How many couples have talked of 
divorce, then buried their secret and lived 
on together till they died? How many lovers 
have loved and then decided that they hadn't 
been “blazing” or “that way” about each other 
at all? Were their first or second thoughts 
on this matter correct? 
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Winchell himself has admitted that “blaz- 
ing” is indefinable. On August 24, 1931, he 
wrote: 

“Mrs. J. Loose, who has more money than 
her Loose-Wiles plants have biscuits, and Vice 
President Curtis are blazing.” 

Four days later he explained: 

“The line on Monday about Vice Presiaent 
Curtis and Mrs. Loose of the biscuit company 
“blazing.” Well, the Trib yesterday refuted 
it by saying that Mr. Curtis denied he was 
engaged or going to marry. Who said any- 
thing about engaged or marriage? Can’t a 
Vice President get that way about a girl with- 
out marrying her?” 

Then there are people like Mr. and Mrs. 
So-and-So. They were reported tc be Reno- 
bound and never went, either of them. They 
are still married and just had another child. 
What of this? Was Winchell right? Was 
Winchell wrong? Were you really on the 
verge that time, Mrs. So-and-So? You, Mr. 
So-and-So? Do you know how you felt then? 
How you feel now? What you will do today? 
Tomorrow? 

This state of affairs baffles and upsets Win- 
chell continually. He is sure he is right, but 
subsequent actions of citizens who don’t seem 
to know their own minds seem to suggest 
that he is wrong. “It burns me up,” he once 
said passionately, referring to this situation. 
There are hosts of people in New York whom 
he has reported on the verge who have never 
yet gone over it. There are hosts of others 
who have told him personally that they are 
not on the verge and have gone over it with- 
out so much as a word to him. The same 
sort of thing is true of stories about births. 
critical illnesses, changes of employment, 
industrial machinations, political jockeying, 
international affairs, and a number of other 
things. For example, on February 14, 1938, 
Winchell wrote complacently: 

“Henry Ford is contemplating retaining 
title to all his cars and renting them on the 
drive-yourself plan. That’s one of the big- 
gest stories in years boiled down to less than 
two lines.” 

Bu* is it accurate? Did such an idea cross 
Mr. Ford’s mind? If it did, was he contem- 
plating it or just toying with it? Who 
knows? Winchell has been outwitted in such 
matters time and time again by the human 
element. It is something he has never been 
able to get a firm grasp on, and neither has 
science or philosophy. 

Winchell prints many flat statements 
which are in a less dreamy realm and the ac- 
curacy of these items may be determined 
either by general knowledge or research. 
“E. B. W. is Elinor Wylie’s brother,” he once 
informed his readers. Inaccurate. In Sep- 
tember 1938, Winchell said over the radio: 

“Fiash! Buron Fitts, district attorney of 
Los Angeles County, is reported to have 
boarded a ship for an unknown destination. 
There is another report that he is doing a 
Justice Crater.” 

Mr. Fitts was surprised to hear this. He 
was sitting at the home of a friend with 
nine Los Angeles judges listening to Win- 
chell’s news broadcast. Inaccurate. 

Reports on Ambassador Bullitt’s marital in- 
tentions belong in the dreamy rather than 
the verifiable category of Winchell items, but 
in view of the time that has elapsed and the 
prominence of the people involved, the ac- 
curacy of some statements Winchell made 
about him may be judged by general knowl- 
edge. In 1934 he reported: 

“Ambassador to Russia William Bullitt and 
Margie Le Hand, Roosevelt’s personal secre- 
tary, still deny blending reports, but she’s 
over there now!” 

Two years later (people are so slow!), on 
September 7, 1936, Winchell wrote: 


“The newly appointed Ambassador to 
France, William Bullitt, will marry soon. 
Marguerite Le Hand, the President’s girl 
Friday?” 
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Another year another nudge from Winchell: 

“Ambassador Bullitt’s return to Washing- 
ton brings him closer to F. D. R.’s confiden- 
tial girl, Friday, Marge Le Hand.” 

The sands of time! June 19, 1939: 

“The Ambassador Bullitt-Beth Leary merg- 
er taix is taken seriously by her chums, but 
not by his.” 

Finally, desperately, but with a quip on his 
lip, Winchell writes on September 11, 1939: 

“Society suspects Beth Leary is Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt’s secret bride, but she wouldn’t do 
such a thing to Cholly Knickerbocker, would 
she?” 

General knowledge may also be used to 
check Winchell’s announcements about the 
former King of England. The June before 
the abdication of King Edward VIII, Winchell 
reported that he would not marry a Danish 
princess at all but the claughter of a German 
prince. 

There are innumerable instances in which 
general knowledge may be applied in judg- 
ment of Winchell’s accuracy. A great many 
inaccurate items have appeared in his column 
through the years. They have touched on 
almost every field of human activity. Some 
of these items follow: 

Hollywood: “The Mary Pickford-Buddy 
Rogers ‘bunk’ is just that,” he wrote in 1934. 
This referred to reports in other newspapers 
that these two were to be married. Motors: 
“The Cadillac firm has shelved building their 
16-cylinder.” This was in 1931; Cadillac is 
still building its 16-cylinder. Dentistry, 
September 7, 1931: “After having her molars 
fixed so that they would photograph better, 
Barbara Stanwyck will make no more flick- 
ers.” Cellophane: “Rigid cellophane will re- 
place shatterproof glass in windshields in a 
year at one-third the fee of safety glass.” 
This innovation should have made its ap- 
pearance in 1933; not a word of it to date. 

Back in Hollywood, October 10, 1932: “The 
orb operation on Joan Crawford is gradually 
blinding her!” Domestic politics, Novem- 
ber 7, 1932: “Norman H. Davis of New York 
will be Secretary of State if Roosevelt wins.” 
Diplomacy, August 12, 1935: “The Vincent 
Astors probably will replace the U. S. Am- 
bassador in Paris any day now.” Haber- 
dashery, September 2, 1935: “William Fox, 
who once owned so much of the flicker in- 
dustry, will open a chain of haberdashery 
shops in Greater New York.” Royalty, Jan- 
uary 17, 1937: “England's next sensation will 
be the separation (pending divorce) of Ma- 
rina, Duchess of Kent, from George, Duke of 
Kent. It is anticipated within a pair of 
fortnights.” International politics, March 
29, 1937: “Adolf and Benito have phffft! The 
break will be officially announced soon 
enough.” Hoover (Herbert), August 1, 1938: 
“Herbert Hoover starts colyuming soon—in 
250 gazettes.” Television, September 18, 
1938: “The local stores will be selling tele- 
vision sets for as low as $3.95 by October 1.” 
Hungary, March 20, 1939: ‘“‘Those who like to 
salute the Hungarian flag better do it within 
the next few weeks.”’ Wall Street, March 27, 
1939: “The new chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission will be President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago.” 
Magazines, May 22, 1939: “S. S. McClure will 
revive ‘McClure’s (once America’s leading 
magazine) in about 4 months.” Commu- 
nism, June 19, 1939: “Litvinoff, Russia’s best 
brief case carrier, will arrive here in the fall 
with Stalin’s blessing.” Greece, August 28, 
1939: “If Hitler marches into Poland, a dozen 
hours later Italy will march into Greece, led 
by Field Marshal Badoglio.” And so on. 

Taking a Winchell item which looks ac- 
curate, and then going to the source to find 
out whether it is or not, is more illuminating 
and more fun than simply picking out items 
which everybody knows to be wrong. This 
procedure has been followed in the prepara- 
tion of this article. For example, on April 
29 last, Winchell printed this item: 
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“Sometime ago we ran the denial of Doro- 
thy Thompson after we heard that Mon- 
signor Sheen (who converted Heywood 
Broun) was giving her instructions. We 
challenged the source again last week after 
he insisted our denial was bum reporting. 
He replied: ‘Her name is still on the list. of 
these taking instructions,’ and when the good 
padre was asked point-blank whether the 
report was true about Miss Thompson chang- 
ing her faith, he answered beautifully: ‘Maybe 
she isn’t changing her faith—perhaps she is 
just finding it.’” 

Monsignor Sheen, in reply to a letter asking 
whether this item was accurate or not, said 
he was not giving instructions to Dorothy 
Thompson and that he had told Winchell he 
wasn’t. 

Then there was this item in the same 
month of April: 

“Sue Brewster has Steve Hannagan’s ring— 
so it looks like the merger is any day.” 

Inquiry into this statement revealed the 
fact that Sue Brewster had had Mr. Han- 
nagan’s ring since the previous November, 
in which month she was married to Mr. 
Hannagan. 

Another example is the following Winchell 
item: 

“Stockholders are battling Standard Oil. 
Henry Stimson against John W. Davis. The 
defendants are willing to settle for 25 mill. 
But, nh-nh the plaintiffs want a mere 65.” 

Mr. Davis writes: 

“The statement is only partially true. 
There never was any suggestion by any of 
the defendants to settle for 25 millions, or 
any other sum. By and large, I think it may 
be said that the paragraph you quote was 
substantially incorrect.” 

Even when writing about residents of 
Harlem, where Winchell’s column is ex- 
tremely popular, Winchell is often at least 
partially inaccurate. In April he printed this 
item: 

“Ethel Waters of Mamba’s Daughters and 
Richard Wright, author of the best seller, 
Native Son, are in high. He’s a leader of 
the intelligentsia in the mahogany-skinned 
set.” 

“Absolute rot,” is the comment of Paul Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Wright’s literary agent, who spoke 
on behalf of Mr. Wright. Mr. Wright was in 
Mexico at the time and Miss Waters was in 
New York. Mr. Wright, Mr. Reynolds pointed 
out, is happily married and has met Miss 
Waters a few times at parties attended by 
himself and his wife. 

In order to cstimate how often Winchell is 
right, how often he is partially wrong, and 
how often he is wholly wrong, all five of 
Winchell’s Monday columns for the month of 
April were clipped out of the Mirror and dis- 
sected. In these five columns were 239 sepa- 
rate items. Of these, it was discovered that 
108 were unverified because they were what 
gossip writers call “blind” items, in which no 
names are mentioned, or were expressions o! 
opinion, or were items which the persons 
concerned refused to confirm or deny. Thus, 
181 items of the 239 were verifiable. Of 
these, 53 were completely accurate, 24 were 
partially inaccurate, and 54 were completely 
inaccurate. The percentages are as follows: 
41.2 percent completely inaccurate, 18.3 per- 
cent partially inaccurate, 40.5 percent com- 
pletely accurate. In other words, Winchell 
was not quite half right in the month of 
April. 

The item concerning Mr. Wright is classed 
as partially inaccurate because “in high” is 
indefinabie and may simply mean that Mr. 
Wright has met Miss Waters, which he has. 
Similarly, the item concerning the Standard 
Oil Co. is classed as partially inaccurate be- 
cause there was a dispute, although no offer 
of settlement was invclved. ‘ 

Here is an example of a completely inac- 
curate item: 
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“Richard Whitney, the Stock Exchange 
biggie, has become Sing Sing’s most popular 
prisoner. Because he found jobs for nearly 
100 released intimates he met there.” 

According to Warden Lawes, who is pro- 
fessicnally acquainted with all of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s activities, Mr. Whitney secured a job 
for one ex-convict, 

Here is another: 

“The real reason Stokowski is feuding with 
the Theater Authority is that its agent 
shouted at him: “How do you know? Some 
day they may have to run a benefit for you, 
and then you will need us’.” 

Mr. Stokowski writes: 

“The statement of which you write is com- 
pletely untrue. I have never had any ‘feud’ 
with Theater Authority. I have never had 
any dealings with them of any kind. No 
agent from them has ever ‘shouted’ any- 
thing at me, There never has been any ques- 
tion of my conducting a benefit for the 
Theater Authority. I belong to the American 
Federation of Musicians but I do not belong 
to the Theater Authority because I am not 
an actor but a musician.” 

Here is another: 

“Mrs. Harrison Williams, often the leader 
of the ‘best dressed’ lists, is definitely 
headed for a cancelation.” 

Mrs. Williams writes: 

“I am not quite sure what ‘cancelation’ 
means, but suppose it means divorce; if this 
is true, it is completely inaccurate.” 

Just one more: 

“Jean Parker, the lovely actress, and Val 
Olman, La Martinique’s batoneer, are cupid- 
ing via air mail. What fun is that?” 

Miss Parker says the name is Doug Daw- 
sun, not Val Olman. 

Winchell has told his readers over and over 
again in his column that he has a high 
regard for accuracy and that inaccuracy in 
his own column or in other gossip columns 
causes him intense pain. “Take it from 
one who is sensitive about his accuracy,” 
he wrote in 1932, “when you find you've 
made a boner in reporting something, the 
blood rushes to your cheeks and you get a 
little ill. That, it seems to me, is the most 
severe punishment—finding out you are 
wrong.” It was in that year that he was 
wrong about, among other things, the rigid 
cellophane for windshields, Joan Crawford’s 
approaching blindness, and Norman H., 
Davis’ becoming Secretary of State. In that 
year, too, he wrote that Miss Frances Perkins 
would not become a Cabinet member. 

If one accepts Winchell’s rather incredible 
claim that he is sensitive about accuracy, 
Winchell must simply be put down as a man 
in an occupational quandary of stupendous 
magnitude. He seems at times to be vaguely 
aware that his dislike of finding himself 
wrong and his passionate fondness for gossip 
cannot be reconciled; it may be this circum- 
stance which has led him on occasion to set 
down prophetic items every which way on a 
coming event, like a man betting on all the 
horses in a race. On the question of a third 
term for President Roosevelt, for example, 
he has written at various times as follows: 

“F. D. R.’s choice for President in 1940 is 
Senator BarKiey of Kentucky. 

“You can safely wager that I. D. R. posi- 
tively will not run in 1940, 

“If Roosevelt decides not to third term it 
Justice Sam Rosenman will resign and open 
a law office which F. D. R. will join after 1940. 

“Insiders say that if the President doesn’t 
run again he will connect with a New York 
evening paper as editor. 

“PF. D. R. will run a third term. 

“F. D. R. up to now is ignoring his personal 
doc’s advice against a third term.” 

Whatever happens, Winchell will probably 
be able to claim remarkable foresight. 

Next to accuracy, which comes first with 
Winchell, it is his journalistic scoops he 
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is proudest of. Some of these he considers | 
historic. The three most widely accepted 
triumphs of Winchell’s in this category are 
outside the field of gossip writing, or are 
supposed to be outside it. They have to 
do with two crimes and with the surrender 
of a known criminal: the killing of Mayor 
Cermak, of Chicago, by Giuseppe Zangara in 
February 1933; the Hauptmann case; and 
what has come to be referred to in other 
papers as Winchell’s capture of the gangster 
Lepke, who was wanted by the New York 
police and who chose to turn himself over 
to J. Edgar Hoover, using Winchell as a go- 
between. 


The Lepke episode is remarkable in every 
way and can reasonably be compared, as 
Damon Runyon and other journalists have 
compared it, to the finding of Livingstone 
by Stanley. It was a less difficult but more 
practical action all round on the part of 
Winchell and Lepke than the Stanley-Living- 
stone affair was. Whereas Stanley had to go 
to Africa and organize a safari in order to 
find Livingstone, Winchell simply received a 
telephone call from Lepke. Lepke did not 
wish to be prosecuted by District Attorney 
Dewey, who had sent Winchell’s friend Lucky 
Luciano to prison for from 30 to 50 years, 
He therefore arranged to be turned over by 
Winchell to Winchell’s friend, J. Edgar 
Hoover. He met Winchell by appointment 
and Winchell turned him over to Hoover. 
There may be a question about whether 
Hoover actually wanted to be mixed up in 
all this or not; on the one hand it was a 
triumph for the G-men over the New York 
police, but on the other hand, it served 
somewhat to minimize the efficiency of the 
G-men in the public mind, since they had 
been looking for Lepke, too, and got him only 
when Winchell delivered him to them. In 
any case, Hoover could not refuse to accept 
Lepke from Winchell once Winchell had 
Lepke. The meeting of the three was dra- 
matic and historic. “This is Lepke,” was 
Winchell’s phrase, flung into the annals of 
journalism beside the more tentative “Dr. 
Livingstone, I presume?” of Stanley’s. Hoov- 
er made an achingly guarded statement 
afterward and has never said much more 
about the matter, “Mr. Winchell,” he said, 
“was of considerable assistance to the F. B. I. 
in leading to Lepke’s apprehension.” 

Lepke’s strategy in turning himself over 
to the Federal authorities was shrewd but 
futile. Mr. Dewey brought pressure on the 
Department of Justice and Lepke was even- 
tually surrendered to the local authorities. 
He was convicted and sent to prison for from 
30 years to life. Thus the actual result of 
the Winchell-Lepke triumph is comparable to 
the futility of the Stanley-Livingstone feat. 
After Stanley had found Livingstone, it 
turned out that Livingstone was not lost and 
did not want to do anything but stay where 
he was. 

The extent to which Winchell’s capture 
of Lepke was due to superior journalistic 
prowess on Winchell’s part is open to ques- 
tion. It is the sort of question that has come 
up before in journalistic history. In 1925, 
two or three dozen reporters were trying des- 
perately to interview Floyd Collins, trapped 
by a falling rock in a cave in Kentucky. The 
story of Collins in the cave was a national 
sensation. It was difficult to obtain an in- 
terview with him because the one crevice 
through which a reporter would have to 
squeeze in order to get near Collins was ex- 
tremely narrow. Only one reporter was slim 
and small enough to crawl through. He won 
the Pulitzer prize that year for the best 
example of a reporter’s work. Winchell could 
argue that he had a more reasonable claim 
to last year’s prize, on the ground that it 
was he, of all the journalists, whom Lepke 
chose to act as his go-between. 
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As a scoop for Winchell, the Lepke tri- 
umph did not really work out. When he 
telephoned the Mirror to give his paper what 
is called the flash, the news had already 
reached the Mirror from the reporter covering 
the office of the F. B.I. Then, too, the News 
got to the newsstands with the story some 
5 minutes before the Mirror. 

What Winchell calls his Zangara scoop was 
not as sensational as the Lepke episode, or as 
widely acclaimed by his fellow-journalists. 
It was more of a feat of conventional jour- 
nalistic prowess, though. Winchell was in 
Florida at the time, and rushed to the jail 
as soon as he heard about the shooting. 
There he talked to the sheriff, saw Zangara, 
and obtained some details which other re- 
porters, at the scene of the shooting itself, 
had missed. The other reporters were later 
barred from the jail, so Winchell actually had 
a scoop when he left and rushed to a tele- 
graph office. There the Associated Press man 
and other news-service men, who had direct 
wires to New York, were dictating their 
stories to telegraph operators. Winchell 
came in, got a typewriter, wrote his story 
all down, and gave it to a clerk to file. It 
was put on a pile of outgoing telegrams, to 
be sent when a wire was clear. Steve Han- 
nagan, the Florida publicity man, who was 
writin; the A. P. story in the emergency, 
was able to pick up Winchell’s story, glance 
through it, and include its facts in his own 
story. Taking their cue from Hannagan, the 
other news-service men did the same thing. 
All the news services thus scooped Winchell 
on his own scoop. The Mirror printed 
Winchell’s story when it came along, but 
played it down, giving the news-service story 
@ more prominent position. The bitterest 
pill of all was that the Mirror thought so 
little of Winchell’s story that the manage- 
ment insisted that he pay the telegraph tolls 
for his own scoop, which he did. Winchell 
forgets such details. He has a romantic at- 
titude toward journalistic feats of the kind 
portrayed in plays like The Front Page, and 
he always refers to the Zangara affair in his 
column and in conversation as “My Zangara 
scoop.” 

It was on the Hauptmann case that Win- 
chell was given an opportunity to display his 
talents as a reporter of an actual news story. 
He wrote close to 70,000 words on this case. 
After it was all over he took careful stock of 
what he had accomplished. He devoted one 
whole column to scoops which he claimed he 
had made. This column was headed proudly, 
“No. 13 on the Jury,” and it reprinted each 
scoop from previous columns and news 
stories and noted under each one the date 
on which his item had been confirmed by 
other reporters in other newspapers. This 
column listed 19 of what Winchell unequivo- 
cally claimed to be scoops. 

Two of Winchell’s nineteen scoops possess 
most of the characteristics of scoops and have 
aspects which are mildly interesting. The 
first was an item printed by Winchell on 
September 12, 1934, 7 days before the arrest 
of Hauptmann, beginning as follows: 

“The Federal men are convinced that they 
will break the most interesting crime on 
record—the Lindbergh snatch.” 

The same item went on to talk about a trip 
Winchell had made through the new Depart- 
ment of Justice building in Washington, told 
what it was like, and discussed some angles 
of prohibition enforcement. Thus an ele- 
ment of coincidence might be said by the 
captious to have entered into the matter. 
The Federal men had, of course, been con- 
vinced for months past that they would even- 
tually break the case, and this had been 
printed by every paper in the country. When 
Winchell reprinted this item at the top of his 
column of scoops, he inserted the word “soon,” 
which was not in the original item but made 
it sound more like a scoop. 
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The second scoop was claimed by Winchell 
as follows: 

“For the first time in a year Lindbergh ran- 
60m money bobbed up in local banks last 
week. So sappy were the bank tellers, you'd 
think they would have detained the passers, 
From here. September 17, 1934. 

“Bruno Hauptmann arrested! 
papers, September 20, 1934.” 

It is not true that the ransom money which 
appeared during the week before September 
17, 1934, was the first that had appeared in a 
year. Banks had turned over bills to the 
police as recently as December 1933. Then, 
too, this item should perhaps be considered in 
connection with other similar notes which 
Winchell printed: 

“They've found $2,000 of the Lindy ransom 
coin in local restaurants. 

“Nearly 30 of the Lindy ransom $5 bills were 
picked up in the same Forty-second Sireet 
cafeteria.” 

These items were false. 

The third scoop claimed by Winchell was in 
the Times 4 days before Winchell printed 
it. The fourth scoop claimed by Winchell 
was that he reported on October 1, 1934, that 
“scientists will battle to save Hauptmann 
from the chair. They argue that anyone 
guilty of the world’s most monstrous crime 
should be put under a glass like a bug for 
scientific study.” Winchell claimed confirma- 
tion of this scoop by the World-Telegram, but 
the only thing in the World-Telegram which 
could conceivably be called confirmation was 
a story which reported that “a leading 
psychiatrist” had said that “Hauptmann is 
not legally insane but he is a distinct mental 
case.” Winchell misread or misinterpreted 
this in his claim of confirmation as “He is 
not legally sane.” In any case, insanity was 
not Hauptmann’'s defense and it has not been 
recorded that a battle was fought by scientists 
to save him from the chair so that they could 
study him. This would seem to have been no 
scoop. 

The next seven stories claimed by Winchell 
as his own scoops were in either the Times 
or the Herald Tribune or both, either the 
same day Winchell printed them or earlier. 
One of these was in the Herald Tribune the 
same day and one was in the Times the 
same day, in editions which were on the 
street an hour or two after the Mirror. Of 
the others, one was in the Times 4 weeks 
earlier, one 5 weeks earlier, one 6 weeks 
earlier, and two 7 weeks earlier. 

The remaining eight scoops claimed by 
Winchell cannot be considered as scoops in 
the accepted sense of the term, because they 
were (a) an irrelevant piece of evidence 
offered by him but not used by the State; 
(b) an allegation that Colonel Lindbergh 
had attempted to interfere with the police 
investigation, which the police denied and 
which was never mentioned at the trial or 
elsewhere; (c) a matter of opinion as to 
what particular piece of evidence convicted 
Hauptmann; (d) an admission by Winchell 
of his own inaccuracy in another scoop; (e) 
a statement that if he had been the father 
of the Lindbergh child, he could not have 
sat in the courtroom as Lindbergh did, 
which was consciously or unconsciously 
paraphrased by the prosecutor later; (f) 
and (g) two editorial comments of Win- 
chell’s; and (h) an editorial comment made 
by the late Arthur Brisbane, then editor of 
the Mirror, which was reproduced by Win- 
chell as follows: 

“Walter Winchell reports that he has much 
inside information that he cannot print, but 
he is sure Hauptmann is guilty of the Lind- 
bergh kidnaping. Winchell probably 
right.—A. Brisbane, October 24. 

Hauptmann Found Guilty! 
pers, February 14, 1935.” 


From all 


From all pa- 





What Mr. Brisbane wrote was: 

“Walter Winchell writes that inside infor- 
mation, which to his sorrow he cannot print, 
shows him that Hauptmann is guilty of the 
Lindbergh kidnaping. Winchell probably is 
right. 
somebody should be sure that he is guilty.” 


Winchell’s claims as a reporter on the | 


Hauptmann case thus boil down to this: Of 
the 19 scoops, there were 2 scoops with quali- 
fications; 1 scoop which, since it was never 
confirmed, is hardly a scoop; 2 scoops printed 
the same day by other papers; 6 scoops which 
had been printed 4 days to 7 weeks earlier 
in the Times; 7 scoops which cannot be Con- 
sidered as scoops in the accepted meaning 
of the word; and 1 scoop in which he mis- 
quoted his own editor. 
St. CLatrn McKELWway. 


WINCHELL DOWN TO DATE 


Now to bring it down to date and to 
show that the truth is not in him at the 
present time and that he is hard up for 
somebody to talk about, here is one in 
the Mirror of December 2, 1943: 

C=:=ICAGO. 

DeaR WINCHELL: The following isn’t im- 
portant enough for your column, but might 
give you a chuckle. Your admirer in Con- 
gress, CLARE HOFFMAN, owns a small cot- 
taye at the edge of the little village of 
Grand Marais, Mich., on the shores of Lake 
Superior, where he has not endeared himself 
to the inhabitants. When HorrMawn arrived 
this summer there was a new captain at 
the life-saving spot—pardon me, Coast 
Guard. But Horrman didn’t care anything 
about that—just his own pleasure. He pro- 
ceeded to go fishing without going through 
any permission formula, and soon. The cap- 
tain there sent for Horrman. He had him 
brought in. Unexplained boats are not 
wanted on Lake Superior, he was told. The 
great obstructionist, HorrMan, was furious. 


You gentlemen know just how mad I 
can get. But in 10 years here you never 
saw me angry. 

Didn’t the captain know who he was? He 
was Congressman HorrmMan, by heck, he 
could do as he pleased. Such an insult to 
him, etc., etc., ad infinitum, blah, blah. 

The captain listened in silence, and the 
more insulting HorrMAN got, the cooler be- 
came the Cap. Then, with one softly spoken 
sentence, the captain did the trick. He 
cooed: “Wouldn’t Walter Winchell enjoy 
knowing this?” That’s all, brother. Horr- 
MAN actually became polite. Having stirred 
up so many waters till they were troubled, it 
seemed as if you might be pleased to learn of 
one time when you— 


That is Walter now— 
acted as the oil that smoothed them down. 


If you want to know more about the 
incident, see the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, page A5462. 

The fellow Winchell was pretty hard 
up when he had to go and refer to a 
private individual’s conversation about 
so trivial a matter, where an individual, 
according to Walter, had a row with 
some man in the Coast Guard, or may 
have quarreled with the fish that got off 
the hook. So I thought I would prove 
once more that dear Walter was Still 
without veracity. 
untruthful, but I want to be sure he was 
untruthful this time, because by acci- 
dent he might have told the truth. You 
can never tell what might happen. So 
I wrote the commandant of the Coast 
Guard down here and I asked him what 


| happened up there. Under the date of 


But before executing Hauptmann, | 


I know Walter is a l—. 
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17th of December I got a reply. This is 
the reply from the Coast Guard at 
Grand Marais. I quote: 

Headquarters is advised that the facts are 
as follows: 

Last July a patrol, on his regular rounds, 
stopped a launch proceeding out of Grand 
Marais channel into Lake Superior on a fish- 
ing trip. When the patrol discovered that 
the operator of the launch did not have the 
usual Coast Guard identification, he was es- 
corted to the lifeboat station. Congressman 
HoFrFMAN was informed of the regulations 
governing such cases and was furnished the 
necessary credentials. In Mr. Winchell’s ar- 
ticle the following quotations are untrue. 
“Didn't the cap’n know who he was? He 
was Congressman HOFFMAN, by heck! He 
could do as he pleased. Such an insult to 
him! etc., etc., ad infinitum, blah, blah. 
Wouldn’t Walter Winchell enjoy knowing 
this?” The Congressman said no such thing. 

Until headquarters letter was received by 
me, I had no intimation that the visit of 
Congressman HOFFMAN at the Grand Marais 
Lifeboat Station was known to any others 
than myself and the men stationed there. 
I have no idea of how such a twisted account 
could have emanated from this occurrence, 


Members may remember when we had 
to show our identification cards around 
here to get in, even though we had been 
here 10 or 15 years. You still had to 
show your cards to get into your own 
office building. 

That letter was written by Ensign Stan- 
ley E. Plastner, United States Coast 
Guard, who was then in command at 
Grand Marais. Of course, they stopped 
me. I was going out in a lifeboat that 
some of Fred Bradley’s friends gave me, 
I did not know anything about the reg- 
ulations for they had either been put into 
effect since last I had visited the port, 
or the former commander who knew me 
and my boat, had been transferred. The 
man on duty stopped me and took me 
over to the office and I was never treated 
any finer in my life. The captain of the 
Coast Guard even made arrangements for 
me to go brook trout fishing at the Sauble 
Light Station some 7 miles away. All 
that I cite this incident for is to prove 
that Walter not only did not have the 
truth in him and would not tell the truth 
back there when the New Yorker wrote 
him up and for years previously but that 
he has not reformed. He does not get 
any better, 

UNDER COVER 

Here is something more along the 
Same line. Here is this book, Under 
Cover. In it are many statements known 
to be false long before the book was 
written. That is a book that Walter 
recommends. The author smears some 
100 or 150 Members of Congress, Sena- 
tors and Representatives, in that book, 
not Walter, but John Roy Carlson. 

Here is Walter’s column: 

There was a squib in the paper the other 
day reporting that the U. S. A. had bought 
5,000 copies of John Roy Carlson's exciting 
‘book, Under Cover. These were to be sent 
to spots where a reading of them could do 
the most good—and it can do plenty—Carl- 
son's book is a diary of his hobnobbings with 
the Government wreckers. 


Wal- 


He does not name any wrecker. 
ter, of course, is a wrecker of unity when 
you get right down to it. 
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I quote Winchell: 


The names he names aren't especially 
new, since many of them have made the 
papers and the police blotters lots of times. 
But his general pictures of the plotters plant- 
ing their hates and their subversive stink 
bombs around the country makes a whale of 
a piece of reading. It is a pleasure to report 
that it is a best seller in all the key cities. 
It is a sell-out in spite of—or maybe because 
of—some efforts to crack down on it. The 
antis talked tough to the publisher, who kept 
his upper lip stiff, and to some merchants 
who crawled. But the good old public kept 
shelling out its moola and now the author 
and publisher can chortle, “Thanks for the 
adv.” 

Here is something more along the same 
line, another column of October 31, 
which reads as follows. I am quoting 
Winchell now: 

Recently the newspapers told of an Army 
colonel in the East, who had ordered all 
copies of the best-seller Under Cover taken 
from American. soldiers. Your’ reporter 
(that is Walter Winchell speaking), in an 
open letter, asked Secretary of War Stim- 
son’s office, under what law or Army regula- 
tion, could the Army deprive any soldier of 
that exposé of alleged seditionists in the 
United States. I was notified within 48 
hours that Congressman CLARE HorrMan, of 
Michigan, made that request to Col. James 
M. Roamer. Hm—Roamer. Congressman 
Horrman is mentioned a lot, unflatteringly 
in Under Cover. The War Department, 
however, told newspapers that there is no 
law by which a soldier could be deprived of 
his own property although he could be told 
to keep undesirable property off the military 
post. In short, ladies and gentlemen, read 
Under Cover—soldier or civilian—read it, 
and see why so many frightened question 
marks are trying to keep you from finding 
out all that is going on. 


Walter, working for Jergens, tells a lie, 
then quotes it as his authority. Most 
of the above is untrue—as a reading of 
the written statement of the War De- 
partment will show. 

I never asked the War Department or 
any officer, to stop the sale of Under 
Cover or any other book. 

Then here is more along the same line. 
Here is something under date of Novem- 
ber 7: 

Last week I told you about an attempt to 
stop servicemen from reading the best 
seller Under Cover. Over 400,000 copies 
sold to date, by the way, and how Con- 
epressman HorrMan, of Michigan, persuaded 
Col. James Roamer to issue a bulletin to 
Army bases and camps about that book. 
This is to add that a spokesman for the 
War Department has told me that such an 
order is illegal—that any Army Officer who 
deprived any soldier of his personal property 
was violating the Articles of War and could 
be subjected to the severest military dis- 
cipline. In short, ladies and gentlemen, no 
officer in our Army can stop any soldier 
from reading Under Cover, and any officer 
who tries to do so is without authority from 
the War Department. If you know of any 
officer who has taken away a soldier’s book, 
please let me know so that I can submit the 
fact to the Secretary of War. 


I never persuaded, I never asked Col. 
James Roamer to issue a bulletin to 
Army bases and camps about Under 
Cover, The above quotation is an ex- 
ample of how the untruthful Winchell 
will make a false statement, in fact man- 





ufacture it, quote it and then build up 
an insinuating, derogatory paragraph 
around it. 

As a creator, a disseminator of the 
stinking falsehoods, Walter Winchell is 
a master and Jergens has certainly 
picked one who knows not the truth. If 
what he says about their product is no 
more reliable than what he says about 
people, everyone should be sure of the 
merit of what they purchase, before ac- 
cepting Walter’s recommendation. 

Now, what are the facts? First, Walter 
says the War Department “had bought 
5,090 copies of’ Under Cover. Then he 
says I asked the Army to deprive sol- 
diers of that book. The Army officially 
states it did not buy 5,000 copies of that 
book and it also proves Winchell to be 
a liar by showing that no request to de- 
prive soldiers of it was made by me. 
Here is what happened. It is in writing. 
On September 14, I wrote to The Ad- 
jutant General, as follows: 

Will you kindly advise me whether the 
War Department has purchased any copies 
of the book, Under Cover by one who calls 
himself John Roy Carlson? 

Have there been any negotiations looking 
toward the purchase of any copies of this 
book? 

Thanking you in advance for your reply, 
I am. 


This is his answer under date of No- 
vember 4, 1943. 

My Dear Mr. HorrMan: This is in further 
reply to your letter of September 14, 1943, 
inquiring as to the accuracy of the allegation 
that the Army has purchased 5,000 copies 
of the book Under Cover for distribution to 
our soldiers. 

Reports from the field just now available 
to me reveal that in response to requests 
emanating from among some 5,500,000 sol- 
diers, a total of 363 copies of this book has 
been purchased for post libraries from ap- 
propriated and non-appropriated funds, and 
that 107 additional copies are on order. 

I am indeed sorry for the delay in trans- 
mitting this information to you but know 
that you understand, since it had to be com- 
piled by military agencies distributed over 
the entire Nation, some delay was unavoid- 
able. 

It is hoped this information will meet your 


purposes. 


Now, do you see what that fellow did? 
He just—pardon me, is it permissible? 
He just lied when he said 5,000 copies 
were being distributed. Now Walter 
advertised that book over the radio night 
after night and he induced less than 500 
men in the service to ask for a copy of 
it. Any soldier, any WAVE or WAC can 
write to the Army Post Library and ask 
that certain books be put in the library 
and if the librarian thinks favorably of 
the number of requests, then from ap- 
propriated, or non-appropriated or do- 
nated funds, the book is purchased and 
put in the library. That is the way it 
gets in there and that is all there is to 
it. There were not 5,000 books. There 
were less than 500. 

If Jergens Lotion does not get along 
any better in selling its stuff through 
Walter’s advertising they had better just 
cross him off as a liability. And if their 
merchandise, their lotion, and their 
creams, Jergens, I mean, if that stuff 
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smells like Walter’s broadcasts, I do not 
see how anyone but a skunk could use 
it because you couldn’t stand the odor 
from it. And why those people continue 
to use that man as their advertising 
agency, a man who is doing more to stir 
up disunity and te create disunity than 
all the other agencies that are putting 
out propaganda, how they can continue 
to spend their money, good or bad, is 
more than I can understand. I do not 
know why they doit. They must think 
that anything that brings the name of 
the Jergens Lotion Co. before the public 
is good. Miuiliions of people are begin- 
ning to believe anything Winchell advo- 
cates is rotten. 

Then, with reference to the other 
statement there, Walter says that I tried 
to get the Army to stop it. You heard 
me read the letter. The reason I asked 
the Army how many copies had been 
sold was to find out just how big a liar 
Walter was. 

There are 5,500,000 men and women 
in the service, and I do not know how 
many million outside he has appealed 
to to buy that book. I donot know what 
his percentage is from the sale of the 
book. I do not know how it is split, if 
it is split. And all he was able to sell, 
as I said a moment ago, to the armed 
force of 5,500,000 was less than 500. 
Whether he persuaded the 470 out of 
5,500,000 to buy it out of curiosity no one 
knows. And there was no attempt to 
stop the sale to the Army, the Army did 
not issue any order. Nobody asked them 
to issue any order to stop the circulation 
or purchase of the book. Walter had 
to have something to say. 

Walter makes us think of the little bad 
boy in the neighborhood. There is al- 
ways in every community one little bad 
boy who runs around with a dirty face. 
He is all the time throwing rocks at the 
windows in some vacant building. He is 
all the time, if he can catch a dog, tying a 
tin can to its tail, and throwing stones at 
the cat. He is doing every mean thing 
he can. He will run along in front of a 
flower bed and pull up a handful of 
flowers. He will do everything he can 
to make trouble. He is a litile boy who 
all the time should have a handkerchief 
to wipe his nose. Walter would break 
a rotten egg just to smell it. He is like 
a dog which finds carrion, rolls in it, 


then runs around among other dogs 
thinking how sweet he smells. So 
Walter, like a little kid who has the 


name of being a bad boy, must every day 
think up something new, something 
dirtier, something nastier than what he 
said the day before, or he must say it 
about some individual he has not slan- 

ered before. Now, I said I would show 
you that Walter was nasty and that he 


was dirty. I will. 
Listen to this. This is Walter’s col- 
umn. Now listen to this. I quote: 


That you shouldn't score your kids for poor 
marks at school. G. B. Shaw was a dunce 
too. A Shaw article asserts Joan of Arc had 
no sex appeal. 


That is Walter Winchell. 
who advertises Jergens lotion. 


This man 
The Jer- 


gens Co. employs a man who Slanders 
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a woman who gave her life for her 
country. Jergens employs this fellow 
who makes that kind of a statement, and 
they know he made it because it has been 
put in the record before. 

The fact is— 


And I am not talking about Shaw. I 
am talking about Walter who said or 
wrote this—I quote: 


Joan, too much sex appeal forced her to dis- 
card her dresses for male apparel, and too 
much sex appeal forced her to fasten them 
cown with plenty of buttons. 


A woman who was burned at the stake, 
who led the armies of France, and along 
comes this fellow, along comes Walter 
Winchell, digs down into a grave that has 
been closed more than a hundred years 
and comes up in his column with words 
in his foul mouth which question the 
virtue of a woman who by many has been 
looked upon as a Saint. 

Now you know Walter for what he is— 
no smarter than the average but so dirty, 
nasty, and untruthful that some folks 
listen to learn if next week he can be 
worse than he was the week before. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HorrMan] has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
remarks I made this morning the letter 
and part of the evidence of Mr. Leo T. 
Crowley before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on the 17th of this 
month. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr, Ramey] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


Under a 


NEW CONGRESS SHOULD TAKE UP MOST 
SERIOUS PROBLEMS FIRST 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
particular time after approximately 1 
year’s service here, I am constrained to 
join in the sentiments of perhaps the 
most dignified Member of this House, the 
gentleman from Nevada, Hon. Mavrice 
J. SULLIVAN, a perfect gentleman, a man 
who always has a smile, a man who 
criticizes no one. But this morning he 
brought to my mind just what we should 
do on this particular day. 

I am grateful for the acquaintance of 
every Member of this House, both men 
and women. I am grateful for the 
leadership on both sides. There are 
times when we come to the House of 
Representatives, after receiving two or 
three hundred letters, some that are sent 
because of the emotions of folks that are 
stirred up, or are misled, and maybe we 
are hypersensitive. Being hypersensi- 
tive we criticize the Members of this body 
on both sides in a manner that, of course, 
we do not mean. Thereis not amanora 
woman in this House who would not give 
everything he has for the world and for 
his country. 

I was unusually impressed the other 
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the time of the voting on adjournment. 
While I did not vote for the adjournment, 
I was impressed with the sincerity and 
patriotism of both men. They promised 
that when we return they will consider 
the most serious thing first, veterans 
voting. And they were sincere. There 


| was no Alphonse and Gaston about it. 


They were just big men, patriotic men, 


| and sincere. 
The fact is, according to an authority of | 


It was Benjamin Franklin who said 
that experience is valuable because it is 
the lamp by which our future steps can 
be guided. The history of this great 
Nation of ours has its golden pages of 
growth, development, expansion, and 
prosperity, its blood-stained pages of war 
and destruction, and its dark pages of 
economic dislocation, strife, panic, and 
depression; generated from this historic 
dynamo of our national life is an ever- 
glowing light—the lamp of experience— 
shedding its rays across the path of each 
succeeding generation to help guide its 
future footsteps. And so as a Nation— 
as a people—we are not unschooled, we 
are not amateurs, because in the harsh 
school of experience we have learned 
many costly and valuable lessons from 
which we may profit, or which, foolishly, 
we may disregard; unfortunately, there 
are some signs that our course is set in 
the latter direction. 

In these days of planners and super- 
planners, when such a vast mass of pan- 
aceas, nostrums, predictions, warnings, 
and schemes—many of them in direct 
conflict—are being shoveled out for pub- 
lic consumption, it is small wonder that 
the public mind, long suspect of the 
planners, is beginning to develop an atti- 
tude of suspicion and cynicism toward 
the hodgepodge of proposed post-war 
pians by which the economic structure of 
the country is not only to be rescued and 
saved but improved and, indeed, even 
perfected. 

It seems to me that the time is more 
opportune than ever to bear in mind a 
few homely but vital truths. May I 
suggest that, try as the planners might, 
the fundamental economic laws cannot 
be repealed—they can be temporarily 
abridged, sidetracked, and even briefly 
ignored, but so long as two plus two 
equals four these laws will continue to 
operate—despite any attempt to distort 
them—in their own unrelenting, immov- 
able, and inexorable way and will, event- 
ually, bring to bay and defeat any flag- 
rant violation of them. The admitted 
and well-established penalty for losing 
sight of this fact is disillusionment, dis- 
appointment, failure, and, finally, chaos, 
So it is important that we face facts, 
distasteful and difficult as many of them 
are, that we be realistic, and that we 
stay within the bounds of reason in 
Gealing with solutions of the economic 
problems which now loom on the horizon 
cf the post-war period. 


It is axiomatic that true progress is an ° 
| evolutionary process, that the milestones 


that mark every gain in human affairs 
can be seen only along a road that is tor- 
tuous, steep, slow, and upgrade every 
foot of the way; notwithstanding all the 
glowing and glib discussion we are hear- 


day at the floor leaders on both sides, at | ing from some quarters just now about 
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a new and shiningly prosperous world 
that suddenly is to spring into being in 
that post-war period, we will do well to 
remember that the millennium is still not 
within sight, that now, as always, it is 
merely a mirage, and that our post-war 
problems will be met and truly solved 
only by the same means that our victory 
is surely but gradually being won— 
through the sacrifice, sweat, and efforts 
of a courageous and determined people. 

To this list of obvious facts I would 
add that the future is never wholly pre- 
dictable and that always there are some 
bridges that cannot be crossed until they 
at least come within hailing distance or, 
indeed, have been reached. Likewise, 
there are some answers that cannot be 
given until the questions are fully 
evolved and correlated—as, for example, 
the disposition of the synthetic-rubber 
industry in the United States after the 
war; is it to expand into a great, inde- 
pendent, and nationally self-contained 
industry, absorbing huge supplies of do- 
mestic grain alcohol and oil, or, in the 
interests of world trade and harmony, 
will the synthetic-rubber industry be 
stifled and relegated to the laboratory 
while we resume purchasing and im- 
porting raw or natural rubber from the 
Far East? Or with tens of thousands of 
young Americans, trained as pilots, navi- 
gators, ground crews, all thoroughly 
aviation-minded, returning home from 
the world battle fronts, will the avia- 
tion industry in the next 40 years par- 
allel the economic importance and ex- 
pansion of the automotive industry of 
the past 40 years? What will be the 
sum total of the discoveries made, as a 
byproduct of war and as yet undis- 
closed, of new and more efficient mate- 
rials and mechanical devices that can be 
used or converted to peacetime needs 
and improved standards of living? 
These are just a few of the as yet un- 
answered questions—just a few of the 
bridges that cannot be crossed by to- 
morrow evening. 

With that brief preface on the impor- 
tance of discarding the “baloney” and 
keeping our feet on the ground in deal- 
ing with the complex problems that defi- 
nitely we know will confront us when 
the guns cease firing and military victory 
is ours, we can take a look at the score 
to date—incidentally, drawing from it 
much satisfaction and encouragement— 
and scan the plans now being formu- 
lated and as yet only dimly taking shape 
to meet and solve the problems of the 
post-war period. 

On the score to date, Raymond Moley 
recently commented that as long as men 
thumb the pages of history they will 
ponder the miracle of America’s produc- 
tion achievement in the 2 years just fin- 
ished, marveling over the unparalleled 
strength and resourcefulness of this 
economy of ours which has produced so 


~-much so soon, surviving, as it has, any 


and all errors of judgment, meddling, 
and interference from a fumbling, con- 
fused bureaucratic Government, but in- 
stead ignoring the unnecessary and ar- 
tificial handicaps placed upon it and 
forging ahead to increase the Nation’s 
normal production 250 percent in a short 
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2 years on the industrial front, and on 
the agricultural front—after a 10-year 
pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp scarcity 
theory designed and staged by WALLACE. 
I have no criticism of Mr. Wattace; I 
have never a criticism of any man. I 
have always maintained that no man 
has a right to criticize another man as 
aman. I concede perhaps that he is a 
ereat metaphysician. He has visited the 
cults of India and I believe that he will 
see his mistakes. Any man has a right 
to make mistakes but we are looking at 
a 10-year period of a will-o’-the-wisp 
scarcity theory designed and staged by 
a man upping food production 30 per- 
cent over 1939. Summing up America’s 
gigantic war industrial record, a national 
publication recently called attention to 
the fact that the mountaintop of pro- 
duction has been reached, with the “ar- 
senal of democracy” now one long, 
clanging, smoothly operating assembly 
line, throwing out weapons of death and 
destruction in such prodigious quantities 
that quotas have been surpassed to such 
an extent that there are now on hand 
more than enough guns, bullets, and mu- 
nitions to annihilate the last Jap and the 
last German. Glowing tribute to the 
American production miracle was paid 
by Marshal Stalin when he said at the 
recent Teheran conference: “Without 
American production the United Nations 
could never have won the war.” De- 
spite the constant bickering that goes on 
between them, American management 
and labor jointly share the praise, but 
let us remember that this unprecedented 
record is first of all the product of a 
system based on freedom of economic ef- 
fort, of scientific inquiry, and of political 
expression, and stems from the inherent 
vitality of a still free and unhampered 
people—a people who neither desire nor 
know how to respond to unwarranted 
governmental interference or bureau- 
cratic regimentation. 

With the fortunate turning of the war- 
tide in our favor and the glorious rays 
of victory faintly beginning to stream 
across our horizon—even though we 
know the road to Berlin is as yet a long, 
muddy, and bloody one, and the watery 
route to Tokyo still must be made by 
patient fighting and heavy casualties 
from one insect- and disease-ridden is- 
land to another—we are hearing more 
and more talk about the controversy at- 
tendant on the renegotiation of war con- 
tracts, the dislocation that the outright 
cancelation of war contracts will cause, 
the reconversion of our national economy 


from a war to a peace basis, cushions | 


and shock absorbers to tide over man- 
agement, labor, and agriculture during 
the transition period, the disposition of 
Government-owned industrial plants 
and the Gevernment’s tremendous real- 
estate holdings acquired during 
emergency period, and ways and means 
to bridge these changes with the least 
jar and hardship to the Nation as a 
whole, but at this juncture I feel con- 
strained to sound a distinct warning, the 
end of this colossal global struggle in 
which we are engaged is not yet in sight. 

Permit me to digress at this point to 
explain that I am fully aware that all 


this | 
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“smart” candidates for public office 
should be perennial harbingers of good 
news, perpetually optimistic in their pre- 
dictions, and seemingly oblivious to any 
and all obnoxious facts. 

That formula, my friends, must be 
abandoned because the crisis through 
which we are passing is too perilous, too 
dangerous, and too much hangs in the 
balance for any responsible public offi- 
cial, having at heart the interest of, first, 
our gallant men on the fighting fronts, 
the people at home, and the Nation as 
a whole, to play politics—and that 
should go from the master politician who 
occupies the White House on down 
through the ranks to the newest and 
greenest Member of Congress, which in- 
cludes your humble servant. 

Only a matter of weeks ago, General 
Marshall and a staff of military experts 
from both Army and Navy, some of whom 
had just returned from the battle fronts, 
came with their maps, charts, and 
motion pictures to address a closed ses- 
sion of the Members of Congress; any 
Member who attended that meeting, and 
I did, can assure you that no responsible 
military expert in the armed services 
holds out any hope for a speedy conclu- 
sion of the war—despite the measured 
feeding out and long-delayed reports of 
our losses both in men and equipment or 
all the coloring done by the Office of War 
Information of the war news for home 
consumption, the American people 
should be under no illusions as to the 
task still ahead. The expectation does 
exist that Germany will collapse first, 
and there are various guesses—they are 
more than guesses, there are good rea- 
son to believe—that the happy event 
may occur anywhere from 6 months to 
2 years hence; but take note of this fact, 
the official text of the Cairo Conference 
clearly states that Japan must be not 
merely defeated, but that the Japanese 
Empire must be crushed so as to render 
it impotent to conduct war again in the 
Far East, which means that we must 
continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to pro- 
cure the unconditional surrender of 
Japan. 

Two years have elapsed since the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, and we are not yet 
on the outer line of Japan’s main de- 
fenses, although in the light of all the 
facts, we have made some substantial 
progress against Japan, but there is 
ample reason to heed the warning that 
the struggle in the Pacific may prove to 
be a slow, gruelling war. With the aid of 
the British Army, Navy and Air Forces, 
with the help of a revived and quickened 
spirit in the Chinese Armies, and with 
the eventual aid of Russia, victory in the 
Pacific, and the unconditional surrender 
of the Japanese Empire may be accom- 
plished by the end of 1946. 

Charles E. Wilson, Vice Chairman of 
the War Production Board, speaking at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers early this 
month, said: 

Too many people are trying to position 
themselves for the post-war period, long be- 
fore the country is out of danger, and long 
before our fighting men have any chance to 
position themselves. 
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With the United Nations now on the 
offensive and rapidly to move into large- 
scale aggressive operations, the Vice 
Chairman of the War Production Board 
has called for an over-all increase of at 
least 20 percent in war production dur- 
ing 1944. 

On the basis of the cold, stark facts, 
there is more than a possibility of our 
being a bit premature in concentrating 
too heavily just now on the problems of 
demobilization and the post-war period, 
indeed, on the record of the facts, it 
would be more propitious, fitting, and 
wise for us to continue to keep our “eye 
on the ball’’—on the business of winning 
the war—and bracing ourselves for 
greater effort and more and more sacri- 
fice; and I believe every Member of Con- 
gress is doing just that. 

In other words, let our paramount con- 
cern be the attainment of military vic- 
tory—uniil that has been accomplished 
it would be unsafe to divert too much at- 
tention on the plans and problems of one 
post-war period. Let first things be first. 

However, glancing ahead to the tre- 
mendous problems of readjustment and 
reconversion of the post-war period, I be- 
lieve that the first fact—and it is one 
that is not generally recognized because 
we continue to think and talk in terms of 
free enterprise—to be squarely faced is 
this: our present economy is on a totali- 
tarian basis, and unavoidably so du:ing 
the past 3 years. Under the pressure of 
involvement in a war against totalitarian 
aggressors who had marshaled all their 
resources, human and material, we our- 
selves were compelled to ado >t similar 
methods—we and our allies would not 
have been able to produce what it took 
to halt the march of Berlin and Tokyo 
had we not established practically com- 
plete authoritarian control of the use of 
our men and materials—but there would 
be little point in blinking the fact that 
the utilization of these resources has 
been directed from Washington without 
regard to its effect upon the post-war 
period or upon civilian business and our 
system of competitive free enterprise. 

While few would argue the necessity 
of the process adopted during the past 
3 years, or discount that during periods 
of emergency the main functions of gov- 
ernment of necessity must be regulation, 
taxation, and control, an examination of 
what has transpired during the past 3 
years, with Government the chief buyer 
and the big boss, as well as of what 
transpired from 1933 to 1940, can leave 
little doubt as to the coming struggle for 
the restoration of the normal system of 
free enterprise under which this country 
developed, thrived and prospered, afford- 
ing to more people a higher standard of 
living than any other economic system 
devised by man. During the 7 years 
prior to our entry into the present world 
conflict, our system of free enterprise un- 
derwent certain fundamental changes, 
beginning with the enactment of the so- 
called National Industrial Recovery Act 
and the agricultural adjustment law, 
both so shocking in their monopolistic 
and strait-jacket controls that they were 
unanimously declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court; 
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subsequently, however, the pieces were 
picked up and, as we know, parts of these 
laws were reenacted and put into opera- 
tion with varying degrees of success, and 
with their enforcement began the era 
of a loosely “planned” national economy 
and the drift toward more rigid Govern- 
ment control and the inevitable regi- 
mentation that goes with it. The struc- 
ture of a wholly free system of competi- 
tive enterprise was slowly being thwarted 
and weakened from 1933 to 1940, and the 
war crisis of the past 3 years has been the 
means of completing the span to a wholly 
“planned” and controlled economy. Al- 
ready there are signs that the battle lines 
are being drawn between the advocates 
of arbitrary private power in the field of 
commerce and industry and the ad- 
vocates of arbitrary Government power 
for control of the post-war system—if 
the public interests are to be served, 
neither will score a complete victory. 
Indeed the magnitude of the post-war 
readjustment and reconversion problems 
cannot be overstated, and if these prob- 
lems are to be solved in the interests of 
all the people the full cooperation of all 
groups and the complete coordination of 
every resource and potential capacity at 
our disposal will be required—private 
capital will have to be accorded full and 
fair opportunity and incentive to recon- 
vert and exercise its initiative to expand 
and create jobs; the States and local gov- 
ernments must assume the responsibility 
of working out, properly timing, and 
executing constructive programs of 
needed public improvements, thus creat- 
ing employment; and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must concentrate on placing its 
economic house in order, intelligently 
expanding educational opportunities for 
the youth of the Nation, extending and 
strengthening the Social Security System 
for the benefit and well-being of our 
citizenry as a whole, and temporarily 
bridging such gaps as may be necessary 
in order to attain the highest possible 
level of employment. 

There are now several congressional 
committees studying the problems of de- 
mobilization and reconversion, with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture, the 
War Production Board, the National 
Housing Administration, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies making coordinated 
studies and cooperating with the con- 
gressional committees in the over-all in- 
vestigation of the facts. Independent 
studies of the same problems are being 
made by such organizations as the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the American Bankers Association, 
the two major labor organizations, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Forest Products Association, the Brook- 
ings Institution, as well as by industrial 
concerns such as General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors, and last, but by no means 
least, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman 
of the War Industries Board of World 
War No. 1. 

Among the specific problems under 
study are: Disastrous inflation and the 
controls necessary to avoid it. Empty 
stock bins of civilian consumer goods. 
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Demobilized military personnel and war 
workers—the percentage of military per- 
sonnel likely to be required for a stand- 
ing army or world military police duty, 
the percentage of women war workers 
likely to return to their domestic duties 
in the home—jobs for all workers who 
will be available and need work. Timing 
of employment opportunities and area 
maladjustments. Disposition of war 
plants and supplies. Post-war problems 
of agriculture. A mass of statistics and 
opinions is being accumulated in order 
to assemble a complete and detailed pic- 
ture of the entire problem, but so far 
only one unanimous opinion has 
emerged—“war to peace is much more 
complicated than peace to war’—and 
only one clear-cut suggestion has been 
voiced, “the agency that wound up the 
United States economy for war should 
unwind it’—meaning the War Produc- 
tion Board—said Mr. Baruch recently. 

The first concrete step being taken to- 
ward that “unwinding” is the legislation, 
already passed by the House, making 
provision for smoother, fairer, and more 
efficient renegotiation of war contracts, 
the enactment of which is directly aimed 
at eliminating many of the causes of 
complaints over existing procedure. 

The next important step to be accom- 
plished will be the formulation of a clear 
ruling granting Government buying 
agencies authority to settle war contracts 
promptly, whether a prime, sub, or sub- 
sub contract, thus enabling any con- 
tractor to get his money back out of war 
jobs without undue delay. Getting paid 
for materials could easily be a matter 
of life or death to many companies with 
more money tied up in inventories than 
their entire businesses are worth—as war 
contracts are canceled many concerns 
will need money fast, and in order to 
avoid unnecessary hardship or even seri- 
ous difficulty a plan is now under con- 
sideration to pay the contractor, without 
the delay of a Government audit, up to 
75 percent of his claim, the remaining 25 
percent to be held in abeyance as a back- 
log, pending a detailed Government 
audit and final settlement. 

That the dismantling of our war in- 
dustrial machine will be a gradual proc- 
ess will be a factor in favor of orderly 
procedure and will contribute to the ease 
of industrial reconversion, and that the 
demobilization of our armed forces will 
also be a gradual process will likewise 
serve to mitigate the proportions of post- 
war unemployment problems. With the 
defeat of Germany, an appreciable num- 
ber of war contracts will be canceled and 
a definite start toward industrial recon- 
version will be made, but Government 
spending will continue at a high level as 
long as Japan is in the war, which fact 
will be a major cushion durirg the first 
period on the road back to peace. Dur- 
ing this period total war production will 
taper off, but will not dip sharply, and 
civilian production will inch up as war 
production inches down; conversion can 
be quick in those lines of industry that 
are used for war but not made especially 
for war, such as textiles, clothing, uphol- 
stery, household linens, shoes, and so 
forth. 


with some of the criticisms, 
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It is obvious that the second period, 
following the defeat of Japan, will be 
one of considerably sharper economic ad- 
justments, with the wholesale cancela- 
tion of war contracts and the demobiliza- 
tion of military personnel on a big scale. 
Industry will be only partially recon- 
verted to civilian production, but the 
heavy lines of industry, such as automo- 
biles, trucks, refrigerators, electrical sup- 
plies and equipment, whose parts are not 
made in one plant but in hundreds of 
subsidiary factories, all of which will 
have to be retooled and converted, will 
require time to swing back into full 
peacetime production. While some in- 
ternal shock and unavoidable temporary 
dislocation appears to be inevitable at 
that stage, immediately available will be 
muster-out pay to returning military 
personnel, Government payments to dis- 
abled veterans, to the dependents of our 
heroic dead, to persons retiring under 
old-age insurance, and to those entitled 
to unemployment benefits. Under the 
test that private enterprise will face, it 
can be counted on to speed toward a 
creditable performance to meet the long- 
starved demands for durable consumer 
goods such as automobiles, trucks, elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, and general 
household equipment, as well as indus- 
trial equipment, railroads, locomotives, 
cars, rails, and so forth; public utilities, 
telephone, electricity, water, sewers, and 
so forth; and new equipment, for laun- 
dries, cleaning and pressing establish- 
ments, garages, hotels, and the like, most 
of which by 1946 or 1947 will be limping 
along on thin, shabby, and dangerously 
worn equipment. 

With the attainment of victory and 
the rekindling of hope throughout the 
world that peace will bring, the work of 
rehabilitation will get under way in the 
bombed and devastated countries of both 
Europe and Asia, and America will be 
the workshop from which some five to 
ten billions of dollars worth of industrial 
and farm equipment and other needed 
supplies will stream across the oceans for 
constructive and humanitarian purposes. 

My friends, there are difficult and 
heartbreaking months immediately 
ahead of us in this war-torn world, and 
in the distance there are grave and seri- 
ous problems of social and economic 
readjustment, but as our burdens are 
great so are our opportunities great. We 
have met the challenge of war; we know 
that it is only a question of time until 
Hitler will throw in the sponge and Tojo 
will, too, shortly after we really get going 
on him—and by the same token we will 
meet the challenge of the post-war 
period. 

Once more an impression of a new 
man; I had heard a great many things 
about Congress before I reached here, 
and I felt somewhat inclined to agree 
While per- 
haps I did not find as much ability in 
Congress as I expected, I did find far 
more sincerity. I have not found an in- 
sincere man in this House on either side. 
Most of the Members have sons fighting 
in the armed forces. A great many of the 
Members are heroes. They may have 
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different techniques, some may have a 
superiority of technique, but everyone is 
determined to do right as he sees it. 
Nine or ten Members have lost their lives 
here this very year because of the strain. 
There is not a man here but what is 
willing to give his every ounce of devo- 
tion. Every Member here realizes the 
seriousness of the times. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to congratulate the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio for one of 
the finest, most humane, and most de- 
cent statements I have heard on this 
floor in this my first session in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. RAMEY, I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PFEIFER] may 
be permitted to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp by including 
a Christmas message to the people of 
the diocese of Brooklyn and Long Island 
by His Excellency, the Very Reverend 
Thomas E. Malloy. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr] 
is recognized for 25 minutes. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, during the 


past several weeks, the House Commit- 


tee on Foreign Affairs, of which I am a | 
member, has been holding almost daily | 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 192, | 


which has as its purpose the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations and authorities 
whereby the United States can partici- 
pate in the work of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion—usually referred to as U. N. R. 
R. A—which was tentatively set up dur- 
ing the recent conference in Atlantic 
City, with a potential membership of 
44 nations. We have spent many, many 
hours in committee hearings with Dean 
Acheson, representing the State Depart- 
ment; with Governor Lehman, Director 
General of U. N. R. R. A.; with Leo Crow- 
ley and Oscar Cox, representing the For- 
eign Economic Administration; with 
Congressman SMITH, and the gentleman 
frm Illinois, Congressman DEWEY, speak- 
ing as Members of Congress, and with 
other witnesses. The hearings will be 
resumed immediately after Congress re- 
turns from its holiday adjournment. 

In my opinion, U. N. R. R. A. has much 
to commend it, and I believe those rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations who 
met down at Atlantic City a short time 
ago developed a list of resolutions and 
agreements which have been carefully 
thought out in most instances and which 








aim at the direction of the activities and 
the scope of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in a 
commendable manner. Many of these 
resolutions are wisely and carefully drawn 
and demonstrate that they have been 
carefully thought out. Some of the reso- 
lutions, however, present problems of in- 
terpretation which are perplexing and 
which call upon us to give careful atten- 
tion from the standpoint of working out 
appropriate definitions of their meaning, 
and as yet some of these definitions have 
not been made clear to the committee. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE ABOUT INDIA? 


One of my personal disappointments, 
Mr. Speaker, growing out of a study of 
the resolutions contained in the U. N. 
R. R. A. set-up, and I believe one of the 
disappointments shared by many of the 
members of the committee is the apparent 
indifference of the Atlantic City confer- 
ence to the pitiable plight presented by 
the starving millions of people in India. 

In answer to a direct question by me 
during the committee proceedings which 
I propounded to the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, concerning the 
status of India under U.N. R. R. A., Mr. 
Acheson replied that under the scope of 
U.N. R. R. A. as written into the present 
resolution it would be impossible to in- 
clude the people of starving India‘in the 
benefits growing out of the relief and 
rehabilitation operations of the organiza- 
tion. It appears that by some strange 
type of strained and labored reasoning, 
the Atlantic City conference decided 
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that India did not come within the scope | 


of relief and rehabilitation as conceived 
by U.N. R. R. A. because its sorry plight 
was “not directly attributable to the war” 
or because “its food-producing areas had 
not been overrun or destroyed by enemy 
action.” 

As nearly as I can follow the language 
legerdemain presented to the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs with regard to 
the Indian situation, Mr. Speaker, the 
foregoing represents the reason for leav- 
ing India out of the relief and rehabilita- 
tion picture. Frankly, the reasoning is 
so curious that I am not sure that I am 
able to follow it. I am quite sure, how- 
ever, that I cannot agree with it on the 
basis of any evidence submitted to our 
committee up to this moment. It occurs 
to me that by any normal and usual type 
of logic India’s starving millions are 
victims of this war precisely the same as 
the unfortunate people starving in other 
lands because of the cruel operations of 
this global conflict. 

It is true that Nazi hordes and Japa- 
nese troops have not overrun Indian ter- 
ritory, but it is also true that Japanese 
armies have occupied and retained pos- 
session of areas upon which India nor- 
mally depends for a large portion of its 
food supply. To me, Mr. Speaker, it is 
neither logical nor humanitarian to bar 
India from the anticipated benefits of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration by the strained in- 
terpretations which have been drawn to 
distinguish between a hungry people 
starving because their food lands are 
occupied by the enemy and a hungry peo- 


| fight. 
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ple starving because their food supply 
normally comes from lands outside their 
national domain but which have in turn 
been occupied by the enemy. It seems 
to me it matters very little to a starving 
people whether their storehouses have 
been taken over by the enemy or whether 
the farms from which their storehouses 
are supplied have been taken over by the 
enemy. To me it would seem that re- 
gardless of which situation obtains, the 
victims of starvation are still the victims 
of this war. 

It may be argued, Mr. Speaker, that 
India was left out in the cold because she 
is not fighting as an independent bellig- 
erent on the side oi the United Nations; 
however, if news reports are correct, it is 
true that India has supplied many thou- 
sands of volunteers for fighting and 
bleeding and dying alongside of the 
soldiers ofthis country and the soldiers 
of the other United Nations in the defeat 
of a common enemy. If this does not 
make India a belligerent on our side, it is 
certain that India has not become a 
belligerent on the side of the Axis. It 
is also certain that it is essential to our 
success that India does not become even 
a partial partner of the Axis. It is my 
opinion that India today is definitely one 
of our allies. At best it seems to me this 
distinction is not significant enough to 
bar India from assistance which she 
might otherwise expect from the opera- 
ticns of this all-purpose and all-inclu- 
sive world-wide attempt to decrease suf- 
fering, hunger, and starvation among the 
people arrayed as our allies in this war. 

To include India among the areas to 
be benefitted by U. N. R. R. A. could by no 
stretch of the imagination do anything to 
alienate the present sympathy which 
India is manifesting to our side in this 
To exclude India most assuredly 
can add nothing to her devotion to our 
cause nor to her respect for our fair- 
mindedness or our good intentions. It 
is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, that I 
take this occasion today to plead for the 
inclusion of India among the nations and 
the peoples for whom the relief and re- 
habilitation activities of U.N. R. R. A. are 
to be made available. To do less would 
be to work a great injustice on a long- 
suffering and patient people who have 
proven to be mighty good friends of the 
United Nations in this war and whom, in 
my opinion, it is neither just nor right 
nor honest to discriminate against. 

I expect to do what I can, Mr. Speaker, 
to amend House Joint Resolution 192 
and/or the interpretation of the At- 
lantic City resolutions upon which it is 
based so as to provide for the inclusion 
of India among the beneficiaries. 

While it may be possible by congres- 
sional action to amend or modify House 
Joint Resolution 192 in order to bring 
India back into the family of nations in- 
sofar as the benefits of U. N. R. R. A. are 
concerned, and while I propose to make 
the effort, if it becomes necessary, such a 
procedure for directing the activities of 
U.N. R. R. A. would be extremely awk- 
ward, to say the least, I feel that there 
may be better procedures. During the 
next 3 weeks while Congress is not in 
session I hope these other procedures 
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will be attempted so that by the 
time Congress votes its decision on 
U. N. R. R. A. it will have before it a 
preposal for relief and rehabilitation 
which does not slam the door of charity 
squarely in the face of one of the great- 
est and most patient and long-suffering 
nations from famine and disease which 
the world has ever known. 

In order that there may be no excuse 
for not trying the other procedure first, 
Mr. Speaker, and for coming to Con- 
gress and opposing my suggested amend- 
ment to House Joint Resolution 192 on 
the basis that it comprises an awkward 
approach to a serious problem, in order 
that that situation may not develop, I 
have today written identical letters to 
Governor Herbert Lehman, Director 
General of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and 
to Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary of 
State, the American representative on 
the U. N. R. R. A. council. In these let- 
ters I am suggesting that either the lan- 
guage of U. N. R. R. A. be redefined in 
less labored terms so that India may be 
included in the benefits of the organiza- 
tion or that an amendment to the 
U. N. R. R. A. agreement be submitted 
to the member nations immediately 
so that India may be included among the 
beneficiaries by such an amendment. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, if Governor 
Lehman and Dean Acheson agree with 
the millions of Americans who feel that 
India should not be excluded from the 
table and denied access to the larder of 
U. N. R. R. A., and I am inclined to be- 
lieve they do, this situation affords a 
unique and immediate opportunity to 
test the influence which the United 
States is going to be able to exert in di- 
recting the activities and scope of 
U.N. R.R. A. 

It will be interesting and informative 
to learn how the other member nations 
react to the American suggestion for 
including India, if such a suggested 
amendment is proposed. I cannot con- 
ceive that the United States will refrain 
from at least making an earnest and spe- 
cific effort to attain such inclusion. I 
expect, if you please, Mr. Speaker, such 
@ response to the letters I have addressed 
to Governor Lehman and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Acheson. 

Throughout the hearings on House 
Joint Resolution 192 our Foreign Affairs 
Committee has received assurances piled 
one upon another that since the United 
States is to be by far the largest con- 
tributor to the U. N. R. R. A. budget it 
will also exercise a great influence in 
cetermining the activities and scope of 
the organization. For that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, I feel confident that the United 
States Government and its representa- 
tives on U. N. R. R. A. can work out 
agreements between now and the time 

Jouse Joint Resolution 192 comes before 
Congress for action whereby India will 
be included among the areas to be eligi- 
ble for the benefits to be made available 
through this organization. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 


Will 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
commend to the House the hearings that 
took place before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee on U. N. R. R. A. The gen- 
tleman from South Dakota is one of the 
most able cross-examiners that we have 
in the Congress or in the country. I 
would like to ask the gentleman why he 
thinks India was left out, because to most 
people of the country there seems to be 
no excuse for it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I may say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers!] that I prefer to think India 
has been excluded by an accident of 
language. I hope that is the case. It 
may develop there are other reasons. If 
there are other reasons, they should be 
made public. But I prefer for the time 
being to think that perhaps it is through 
an accident of language. Regardless of 
the cause, the cure is apparent; it is 
clear, it is available, and I hope that the 
Members of the Congress will insist upon 
the cure, regardless of the cause. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman feels that the greatest suffer- 
ing from starvation is taking place today 
in India, while many East Indians are 
fighting with us and for us? 

Mr. MUNDT. In the New York City 


Herald Tribune of December 12 the re- 


port comes to us that the people of India 
are dying from starvation and disease 
and pestilence at the rate of 50,000 peo- 
ple a week. Certainly it is a deplorable 
and a serious situation, one which we 
can get aid to without delay if the 
U. N. R. R. A. will adopt the respon- 
sibility. 

May I add one further word, to point 
out that the Washington Times-Herald 
for this morning contains a full-page 
spread of pictures of actual cases of 
gaunt starvation taking place in Mother 
India today. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that a New York paper 
had some figures indicating the death 
rate from starvation in India to be at the 
rate of 50,000 a week? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does. the gentleman 
have any information as to how those 
deaths from starvation compare with the 
death figure from starvation in normal 
times? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sorry, I do not 
have that information. I might point 
out, though, that starvation in India has 
become more acute now due to the fact 
that much of the food that was normally 
imported came from Burma. Burma has, 
of course, been cccupied by the Japanese, 
consequently shutting off part of the 
normal food supply of India, which to 
me, even more clearly than anything else, 
emphasizes that those people in India 
who are victims of starvation are victims 
of the war, because it was as a result 
of the war that the Japanese Army took 
Burma, which formeriy served as part 
of India’s breadbasket. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman realizes 
that even in normal times the death rate 
from starvation in India is gigantic? 
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Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. India 
has been a long, patient sufferer. But 
today her situation has become acutely 
worse. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
it not seem to the gentieman it would be 
better to have two bills, if you please, one 
bill for feeding, clothing, and so forth, 
a real relief bill, for the Allies, and an- 
other, a separate bill, for reconstruction? 
I fear that the real idea of relief will be 
lost in the reconstruction program, and 
that it may go very far and be very 
devastating to the economy of our own 
country. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the gentle- 
woman’s apprehension about the scope 
of U. N. R. R. A. I do not want to be 
diverted into a discussion of that mat- 
ter today, however, because I am simply 
pleading for the inclusion of India on 
the same basis as the other starving peo- 
ple of the world and the other nations 
for whom relief will become essential. 

A distinction between a relief, rehabili- 
tation, and reconstruction program is 
something to which the committee will 
devote additional attention and about 
which the Congress will want to be very 
careful when the final decision is to be 
made. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
compliment the gentleman from South 
Dakota upon his bringing to the atten- 
tion of the Nation this very inhumane 
treatment, may I say, of the people of 
India today. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
also that I believe if the gentleman 
from South Dakota were not a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee he 
might perhaps become more specific and 
explain in a little different language the 
reason for the exclusion of the people of 
that country from the provisions of this 
act. 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has a great many 
diplomats appear before it and perhaps 
diplomatic tact is rather infectious, I am 
not sure. 

May I point out, sir, that U. N. R. R. A. 
proposes to be the world’s greatest ad- 
venture in charity and good will. For 
such a great benevolent enterprise to 
start off with such a malevolent bias as 
to exclude long-suffering India from its 
benefits does not augur well for the fu- 
ture. Let us eliminate the black spot 
from this light of charity even before the 
current is turned on, which we hope will 
reach so far in bringing light and laugh- 
ter to the world. 

I trust that either Governor Lehman 
or Dean Acheson or both together will 
secure remedial action in response to the 


“letters I have sent them today. How- 


ever, if they try and fail or if they fail to 
try, I shall do what I can in a parlia- 
mentary manner when this proposal 
comes before the committee and the Con- 
gress for action to eliminate the injus- 
tice which I feel is incorporated in an 
agreement which blinds itself to the star- 
vation and suffering in India while pur- 
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porting to be a world-wide crusade of 
relief and rehabilitation. 

As further evidence in support of my 
position, Mr. Speaker, I include with 
these remarks a copy of a letter which I 
have just received from President J. J. 
Singh, of the India League of America, 
and a copy of a letter which Mr. Singh 
wrote under date of November 22 to Mr. 
Dean Acheson, chairman of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Con- 
ference, held recently in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
at this time to incorporate those three 
letters as a part of these remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hope that a way will 
be found for including far-off India 
among those who will be benefited from 
the operations of U. N. R. R. A. and from 
the many thousand millions of dollars 
which the United States will contribute 
to the functioning of this set-up if it 
meets with the approval of Congress 
when the matter comes before us for 
action early in January. 

India is being asked by U.N. R. R. A. 
to contribute to its support and to its 
budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize at 
this point, India is being asked by U.N. R. 
R. A. to contribute to its support and its 
budget. If India is important enough to 
include as a contributor, India is im- 
portant enough to include as a bene- 
ficiary as well. Let us insist that this is 
done. 

- I would like to read now the letter 
which I am today sending to Gov. Her- 
bert Lehman and to Dean Acheson: 


DECEMBER 21, 1943. 
Gov. HerBert LEHMAN, 

Director General, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GOVERNOR LEHMAN: In studying the 
resolutions and agreements prepared at At- 
lantic City when the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration was being 
established and for which Congress is asked 
to authorize money and membership in House 
Joint Resolution 192, presently before our 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have 
been disturbed and disappointed to find that 
India is not to be included among the areas 
to be benefited by U.N. R. R. A. 

In order to be sure that I was not in error 
in this conclusion, I interrogated Dean Ache- 
son about this matter when he was before our 
committee and he responded by stating that 
India was not considered eligible for benefits 
through U.N. R. R. A. due to the fact that ber 
territory had not been occupied by enemy 
troops and that consequently she would not 
be considered a liberated area. To me, this 
interpretation of the scope of U. N. R. R. A. 
which would compel it to ignore the starva- 
tion and suffering of one of the United Na- 
tions’ most populous and patient associates 
is both cruel and unjustifiable. 

Since I have great respect for Dean Ache- 
son’s knowledge of what U. N. R. R. A. in- 
cludes and how it will function, I must of 
course accept his interpretation of the intent 
and scope of the organization. I feel very 
definitely, however, that the exclusion of 
India whcther by intent or by accident of 
language is highly unfortunate and entirely 
uwarranted. It is an omission which, in my 
opinion, can and should be corrected. 

I am of the opinion that the correction of 
this omission either by amendment or by 





placing a more generous interpretation on 
the present language of U. N. R. R. A. would 
bring House Joint Resolution 192 more closely 
in line with what the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Congress, and the country desire. I 
am addressing the House on this subject today 
and the reaction to my remarks may provide 
a test of sentiment indicating whether I am 
correct or incorrect in this opinion. I hope 
that between now and the end of the con- 
gressional recess you will take the necessary 
steps to have U. N. R. R. A. amended so as to 
bring India into the list of countries eligible 
for its benefits. I believe the influence of 
the United States in U. N. R. R. A. is great 
enough to secure this desired change whether 
it be through interpretation or by amend- 
ment. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
Kart E. MunprT, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Dr. 
Jupp, who has a profound knowledge of 
the situation and conditions in the Far 
East growing out of his personal experi- 
ence. 

Mr. JUDD. Did either of these gentle- 
men in their appearance before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs give any sug- 
gestion as to the reasons why India has 
not been included other than the reason 
that it has not been invaded? Of course, 
we all know India has been bombed. A 
most disastrous bombing took place the 
other day in Calcutta. She has not had 
an actual occupation of any of her major 
cities, but she has been constantly sub- 
jected to the terrors and disasters of war. 
I am curious to know. There must be 
some reason why this action, which 
seems arbitrary, has been taken. 

Mr. MUNDT. As suggested to the gen- 
tleman’s colleague from my neighboring 
district just across the South Dakota 
line, over in Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the emissaries before our Committee 
were very tactful and very diplomatic 
and the best information that we could 
get from them was just that unfortun- 
ately India did not seem to come within 
the interpretation of the language that 
was drawn at Atlantic City and we were 
unable to pry behind that to find whether 
there; was any reason or motive for such 
omission or whether it was simply an ac- 
cident of language. I hope it was just 
an accident of language. I proposed in 
my letters to Governor Lehman and Mr. 
Acheson that, if it was an accident of 
language, it can be corrected, and if it 
was done deliberately with some motive, 
the reason can be exposed, I think, and 
exploded. Certainly the Congress and 
the country have a right and a responsi- 
bility to learn why India who needs help 
so badly was excluded from the proposed 
benefits of U.N. R. R. A. 

Copy of letter from President J. J. 
Singh: 

Executive Committee: Sirdar J. J. Singh, 
president; Dr. J. Holmes Smith, vice presi- 
dent; Hemendra K. Rakhit, secretary; Dr. 
Anup Singh, director research bureau; Roger 
N. Baldwin, treasurer; Nibahu R. Checker; 
A. Choudry; Frances Gunther; Sidney Hertz- 
berg; Mirza Jaffer; Dr. S. R. Mandal; Mrs. 
Kamala Mukerji; S. S. Sarna; Rustom D. 
Wadia; S. J. Wynn. 
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Advisory Board: Dr. Sudhindra Bose, Louis 
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Bromfield, Godha Ram Channon, Dr. M. N. 
Chatterjee, Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, Dr. Syud Hossain, Dr. John H. Lath- 
rop, Profulla C. Mukerji, Dorothy Norman, 
Pierre van Paassen, Prof. James B. Pratt, 
Victor G. Reuther, Vincent Sheean, Norman 
Thomas, Oswald G. Villard, Dr. J. Max Weis, 
Dr. Lin Yutang. 


INDIA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., December 18, 1943. 
Representative Kart E. Munor, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE MunotT: I am tak- 
ing the liberty of enclosing herewith a copy 
of my report on famine in India, as well as 
a copy of my letter to Mr. Dean Acheson, 
Chairman of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

Famine in India continues. 
thousands of people are dying. 

Some of the press reports that have been 
received in the past 2 or 3 weeks would indi- 
cate that the conditions in Calcutta have im- 
proved. The reason for such reports is clear. 
The Government has forcibly removed the 
starving people from the streets of fashion- 
able Calcutta and have sent them back into 
the interior of the province. 

Thus, the American newspaper correspond- 
ents see less of starving men, women, and 
children on the streets of Calcutta and hence 
the reports that the situation is getting bet- 
ter. 

However, the havoc continues in the hinter- 
land and thousands of people are dying of 
starvation every week. The latest report 
says 50,000 per week. (Herald Tribune, De- 
cember 12.) 

Disease which usually accompanies and 
follows famine is sweeping the Province of 
Bengal. In Kandi—population, 400,000— 
about 75 percent? of the people are suffering 
from malaria. 

In Faridpur—population 2,888,000—more 
than 50,000‘ have died of malaria in 3 
months. 

At a meeting of the Calcutta City Munici- 
pal Corporation a week ago, it was brought 
out that deaths from malaria for 1 week only, 
ending November 20, reached 566,' against the 
yearly average for the last 5 years of 651. 

The mayor of Calcutta reported that 10,000? 
have died out of the total population of 
40,000 in Kutubdia, a district of Chittagong. 

As you will notice in my letter to Mr. 
Acheson, I have requested that the famine- 
stricken areas of India should be brought 
under the jurisdiction of U. N. R. R. A. 

I have pointed out that according to 
clause 2 (a) of article I, U. N. R. R. A. is 
required to give relief to victims of war in 
areas under the control of any of the United 
Nations. 

And I have further pointed out in that 
letter that the famine conditions in India 
are directly the result of war and, therefore, 
the starving people of India are victims of 
war. 

There is another point that I would like 
to bring to your notice. Almost a million 
refugees from Burma are today living in 
India, most of them in the famine-stricken 
area (Bengal). According to the terms of 
agreement of U. N. R. R. A., these refugees 
come under the jurisdiction of U. N. R. R. A. 
How can U.N. R. R. A. distribute relief to 
them and not give relief to millions of others 
dying very next door to these refugees? 

India has been asked to contribute $35,- 
000,000 as her share toward U. N. R. R. A. 
funds. The starving people of India would 
ask why they are being requested by 
U. N. R. R. A. to give money for the relief 
of suffering people in other parts of the 


Hundreds of 


iene fen figures were taken from the New 
York Times, December 16, 1943. 
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world when U.N. R. R. A. is not considering 
giving any relief to the victims of famine in 
India. 

I most earnestly beg of you to make recom- 
mendation to the House that relief to famine- 
stricken areas in India be brought under the 
jurisdiction of U. N. R. R. A. 

Sincerely, 
INDIA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
J. J. Smncu, President. 


Copy of letter from J. J. Singh to Mr. 

Dean Acheson: 
NovEMBER 22, 1943, 
Mr. DEAN ACHESON, 
Chairman, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

My Dear Mr. AcHuson: I acknowledge with 
thanks your kind letter of November 15. 

I have read the contents very carefully and 
I have been greatly disturbed to note that 
in your opinion the Indian famine situation 
does not come within the competence of the 
council. 

I quote here below your paragraph in full: 

“You will note that, under the agreement 
signed on November 9, 1943, whereby the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministvation was established, the scope of 
activities of the Admi-istration is limited in 
substance to the relief of victims of war in 
areas liberated by the armed forces of the 
United Nations. The Council of the Admin- 
istration which is now in session here has no 
power to amplify the scope provided for in 
the agreement. Consequently, I regret to 
inform you that the unfortunate situation 
that you refer to in your letter is not within 
the competence of the council to discuss at 
this session.” 

I have also read the revised text of the 
draft agreement referred to by you in your 
letter. 

Though in the preamble of the agreement 
it is stated “that immediately upon the liber- 
ation of any area by the armed forces of the 
United Nations or as a consequence of re- 
treat of the enemy the population thereof 
shall receive aid and relief—,” yet, clause 2 
(a) of article I has the following definition 
for the purposes and functions of U. N. 
R. R. A., “to plan, coordinate, administer, or 
arrange for the administration of measures 
for the relief of - *tims of war in any area 
under the control of any of the United Na- 
tions through the provision of food, fuel, 
clothing, shelter, and other basic necessities, 
medical and other essential services.” 

Along with this I have read with great 
interest and encouragement the message of 
the President of the United States to the 
Congress, recommending the enactment of 
the legislation authorizing appropriations for 
the work of the U. N. R. R. A. 

In this message of November 16, President 
Roosevelt said “U. N. R. R. A. will be able to 
make only a beginning in the vast task of 
aiding the victims of war.” 

The President also said, “They do not want 
charity. They seek the strength to fight 
and to do their part in securing the peace. 
Aid to the liberated peoples during the war is 
thus a matter of military necessity as well 
as of humanity.” 

It would seem to me then, that if we were 
to follow the spirit of the draft agreement 
and the President’s message, then famine 
relief in India does fall within the com- 
petence of the Council. 

You will no doubt agree that the present 
famine in India is directly the result of war. 
If the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration’s task is “to plan, co- 
ordinate, administer, or arrange for the ad- 
ministration of measures for the relief of 
victims of war * * *,” then there can be 
no question that the first practical step of 
the Council to administer relief should be 
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to render relief to India’s famine-stricken 
areas. 

The famine in India is certainly the result 
of war: 

(a) Stoppage of imports of almost 2,000,000 
tons of rice per year from Burma—result of 
the war. 

(b) Export of huge quantities of Indian 
wheat to armed forces in the Middle East 
(exports of food grains exceeded imports 
1942-43 by 361,000 tons)—result of the war. 

(c) Military requirements have brought 
tremendous pressure on railways and other 
transportation facilities in India, thus dis- 
rupting the normal means of transporta- 
tion—result of the war. 

(a) Lack of available bottoms to transport 
wheat and other foodstuffs from different 
parts of the world—result of the war. 

Thus, you will see, sir, that though India 
is not a liberated country, yet the present 
catastrophe is the actual result of war. 

President Roosevelt said, “They do not 
want charity They seek the strength to 
fight and to do their part in securing the 
peace. Aid to the liberated peoples during 
the war is thus a matter of military neces- 
sity as - ell as of humanity.” 

This most eminently fits the India situ- 
ation. We do not want charity. We want 
food to give us strength to fight against the 
common enemy. This is a matter of “mili- 
tary necessity” as well as of “humanity.” 

Furthermore, if U. N. R. R. A. turns down 
India, the Japanese propagandists will most 
gleefully jump upon this new vehicle to sow 
the seeds of poisonous propaganda amongst 
the peoples of Asia. The Japanese once again 
will tell the peoples of Asia that Western 
powers are not solicitous of the welfare of the 
Eastern peoples. 

Any such fuel that we may supply for Japa- 
nese propaganda will lengthen the war and 
will require greater sacrifice of men and ma- 
terial. 

There is yet another point to be considered. 
According to recent reports from India under 
the leadership of Brig. Gen. Haydon L. Boat- 
ner, Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell‘s chief of 
staff for China’s combat troops in India- 
Burma sector, our forces have already thrust 
into upper Hukawang Valley from the source 
of Chindwin River in the Naga Hills and up 
to November 3, they had already cleared out 
the Japanese from that territory for about 40 
miles. 

Thus, according to strict interpretation of 
the draft agreement, people in this recon- 
quered area will be entitled to U.N. R. R. A. 
benefits and yet the starving people 30 or 40 
miles west of this area will be denied those 
benefits. That would be most impracticable 
and confusing to say the least. 

In the end, I wish to repeat that from a 
military strategic point of view and propa- 
ganda and humanitarian point of view, the 
United Nations must find a way to prevent 
deaths by starvation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indians in areas where our most 
important military bases are situated. 

I most respectfully suggest, sir, that if it 
is necessary to amend the draft declaration 
to cover aid to starving India, as a result 
of war, then an amendment to that effect be 
adopted in accordance with article 8, section 
C of the draft agreement. 

Hoping that this matter will receive your 
immediate and favorable consideration, I 
remain, sir. 

Yours very sincerely, 
INDIA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
J. J. SmncH, President. 


CRITICISM OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from Pennsylvanie (Mr. EBER- 
HARTER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
has become the fixed policy of some 
Members to use every opportunity to 
criticize the administrative and execu- 
tive agencies; to refer to all of the 
patriotic war workers thus employed as 
“pumbling bureaucrats’; to sell the 
American people the idea that Washing- 
ton and the Federal Government is a 
generator of nothing but confusion. 
Such Members seem to be unaware of 
the fact that their course is not harm- 
ing the present administration as much 
as it is the war effort; is not undermining 
faith in Democratic leadership as much 
as it is undermining faith in the entire 
Federal Government of which this Con- 
gress is a component part. 

The fact that the vast majority of 
the accusations of mismanagement, of 
overstaffing, of inefficiency, and of all the 
other wild charges are not true is not the 
important point. The important and 
vicious element is the fact that this 
smoke screen has been thrown up in 
many instances by factions deliberately 
wishing to undermine the Government, 
wanting a weak government so that their 
special interests can better be promoted. 
Some Members of this House have ap- 
parently subscribed to this method of 
attack. There is no other conclusion 
that can be drawn from the constant 
and repeated attacks made by such 
Members against the executive agencies 
which are carrying out the various war 
programs. 

Have they forgotten that they too 
are a part of the Federal Government? 
That this Congress is a part of the Fed- 
eral Government? That should the 
people lose faith in the Federal Govern- 
ment, they will also lose faith in this 
Congress which is a part of it? No part 
escapes. Do they realize that the un- 
founded suspicions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which exist in some people’s 
minds, and which these Members helped 
put there, is also directed against this 
Congress? Do such Members realize 
that they are helping to undermine the 
people’s faith in the Federal Govern- 
ment as a whole at a time when that 
instrument of the people should hold the 
confidence of all, and when its record 
in waging this war, as shown by the 
results to date, entitle it to have the 
respect and confidence of all? Do they 
also realize that every unfounded criti- 
cism and untrue castigation weakens 
this Federal Government in the eyes of 
the people, when it should be receiving 
every assistance in welding a strong 
structure to cope with the weighty prob- 
lems of peace, of world relationships, of 
employment, of national building, and 
of all such problems which only the Fed- 
eral Government, working in the inter- 
ests of all the Nation, can solve? 

Criticism when made, particularly in 
these trying days, should be construc- 
tive. The object should be improve- 
ment—not criticism that only produces 
a greater uncertainty and division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein an edi- 
torial from the Minneapolis Star Jour- 


nal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Ro.pH] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


HEARST PUBLICATIONS ADVOCATE ADE- 
QUATE MUSTER-OUT PAY 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, December 15, 1943, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
addressed this House on the subject, 
Care of World War Veterans. 

At the time I had a colloquy with Rep- 
resentative May. It reads as follows: 


Mr. RotpH. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Ir. May. Yes. 

Mr. RotpH. I am wondering when the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee under the gentleman’s 
chairmanship will report out the bill that 
carries an immediate pay for these men who 
are being mustered out of the service? 

Mr. May. Does the gentleman mean mus- 
ter-out pay? 

Mr. RoupH. Yes. 

Mr. May. I shall answer the gentleman very 
gladly by saying to him that within 2 or 3 
days after the bill was referred to the House 
Military Affairs Committee I proceeded to 
go into action to do something about it. I 
notified all of the agencies concerned and 
asked them for reports of their favor or op- 
position to it. 

I then called the committee together and 
started hearings. We conducted hearings all 
last week, and at the end of the hearings I 
set aside a day for Members of Congress to 
be heard and we heard all who came, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PLOESER]. In addition to that, we find that 
most of the difficulty and the misinforma- 
tion that is going out to the country which 
brings pressure upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate goes out because 
of the fact that there are some hardship 
cases in the country where neglect perhaps 
has been found to exist, where hardship has 
been incurred by some of these disabled 
veterans. 

Mr. RoutpH. Does not the gentleman think 
it should be brought out on the floor and 
that all those things should be cleared up? 

Mr. May. We were going to bring it out 
yesterday when lo and behold the veterans’ 
organizations on the outside that spend their 
time in peacetimes as well as in wartimes 
looking after the interests of the veterans of 
all our wars, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Disabled American Veterans, and American 
Legion, asked for further consideration. We 
even met yesterday in a subcommittee to 
hear them. One of the representatives came 

before us and said they did not think we 
ought to consider simply muster-out pay but 
that we ought to take up at this time and 
consider the whole problem of muster-out 
pay and adjusted compensation, the latter of 
which will amount to some fifteen or sixteen 
billion dollars. We thought that was a 
rather large order just now. 

Mr. Ro.tpH. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be advisable to consider muster-out 
pay to take care of these men that are being 
discharged at the present time? 

Mr. May. There are many considerations 
that enter into that picture. The Senate 
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has already reported for consideration, or, 
at least, the Military Affairs Committee of 
the Senate has reported for consideration 
what is actually an adjusted-compensation 
bill. We felt if we passed out some bill now 
and it was passed hurriedly, it might go to 
the Senate and be treated perhaps as un- 
necessary, that the Senate might pass a dif- 
ferent bill, send it over here, it would come 
here and we might deal with it. 

In view of all of the major problems in- 
volved we ought to give it more considera- 
tion and bring out a real bill perhaps, that 
will serve the whole purpose if that can be 
done, especially in view of the fact that out 
of 635,000 men already discharged—I believe 
900,000 all told—there is hardly a man of 
them who has not a good job already. There 
are jobs hanging on the bushes for every 
man who comes out who is able bodied and 
the Veterans’ Administration is standing by 
with its billions to take care of those who 
are disabled. Congress has already done ev- 
erything within its power to provide for the 
sick, disabled, and wounded. 

Mr. RotpH. I am receiving many, many 
communications from my district urging 
that this legislation be considered at once. 

Mr. May. The gentleman is not the only 
Member of the House who is receiving them. 
I get them myself. 


Mr. Speaker, I want the country to 
know of the unselfish, devoted efforts be- 
ing put forth by Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst and the Hearst publications in 
aiding the cause of those who are being 
mustered out. Mr. Hearst was born in 
San Francisco. He first became identi- 
fied with newspaper publishing in my 
home city. One of his ablest editors, 
the late Fremont Older, of San Fran- 
cisco penned it thusly: 

William Randolph Hearst came back to 
San Francisco from Harvard in 1887, a gay, 
laughing, fun-loving youth, and took charge 
of the San Francisco Examiner. Who could 
have prophesied in a few short years he was 
destined to change the attitude of mind of 
millions of people? 


Mr. Hearst is among the most distin- 
guished and dominant personalities in 
contemporary American life. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROLPH. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Dakota, 
who has been acting as chairman of this 
group in their endeavor to get adequate 
and immediate pay for these men who 
are being mustered out. 

Mr. LEMKE. Does the gentleman 
agree with me that but for the patriotic 
service William Randolph Hearst ren- 
dered to the Nation by calling attention 
to the deplorable and unfair treatment 
that we are giving to our protectors who 
had been discharged, the Congress would 
not have been fully aware of what was 
going on? 

Mr. ROLPH. Exactly. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROLPH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 
Mr. STEFAN. I would like to inter- 


ject also that the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia, Hon. Tom Ro.LpH, has done a 
wonderful job in attempting to be of 
service to discharged, disabled veterans 
of World War No.2. The gentleman said 
something about William Randolph 
Hearst, and the gentleman referred to 
some of his editorial writers. Will the 
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gentleman permit me to say that one of 
his most able editorial writers got his 
start in my congressional district, Mr. 
Charles Ryckman, a winner of the Pulit- 
zer prize? 

Mr. ROLPH. Yes; and he is now on 
the editorial staff of the San Francisco 
Examiner. 

Mr. STEFAN. We in Nebraska think 
a great deal of him. 

Mr. ROLPH. And we in San Francisco 
think a great deal of him. I thank my 
colleague for that excellent observation. 
I appreciate it. 

Daily the San Francisco Examiner 
and San Francisco Call-Bulletin have 
been urging immediate and adequate re- 
lief. Daily these papers carry articles 
headed “Write your Congressman,” one 
of which I quote: 


DECEMBER 14, 1943. 
Hon. THomas ROLpH, 
Member of Congress, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I herewith call upon you, as my Repre- 
sentative in Congress, to support legislation 
guaranteeing mustering-out pay, adequate 
clothing, hospitalization, and all the neces- 
sities of life to discharged servicemen of 
World War No. 2 from the hour of their re- 
lease. 

I call upon you to prevent, through any 
legislation that may become necessary, any 
neglect whatsoever of any man rendered un- 
fit—temporarily or permanently, through 
service in World War No. 2—to care for him- 
self after he has been discharged from any of 
the various branches of our armed forces. 

I call upon you to make this guaranty 
permanent, or active until such time as every 
man who fought in this war is capable of 
taking care of himself without the humilia- 
tion of accepting private aid. 

This is urgent. Please act now. 

Sincerely, 








Those of us who are working on the 
proposition were gratified last Saturday 
when the majority leader assured the 
minority leader that this meritorious leg- 
islation is almost a “must” when we re- 
convene. We hope his prediction will be 
fulfilled. We hope that the Military Af- 
fairs Committee will act promptly. We 
sincerely hope the bill will come to the 
House for a vote by January 15, 1944. 
However, I feel that section 2 in the bill 
should be amended to read: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy are hereby directed and 
authorized to pay $100 as mustering-out pay 
and to continue the regular pay to any vet- 
eran, as herein defined, that has been or may 
hereafter be honorably discharged from the 
armed forces on the basis of the pay of a 
private in the Army, or an apprentice sea- 
man in the Navy, as follows: A veteran who 
has served for less than 3 months, for an 
additional 3 months; one who has served for 
less than 6 months but more than 3 months, 
for an additional 6 months; one who has 
served for less than 9 months but more 
than 6 months, for an additional 9 months; 
one who has served 9 months or more, for 
an additional 12 months. 


We lose not a minute voting huge sums 
for people in other lands. Why should 
we be hesitant with our own? Fellow 
Americans have offered their all for 
our country. Simple justice demands 
they be treated fairly. God bless and 
help these patriotic loyal countrymen of 
ours, 
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Mr. Speaker, I shall make a part of my 
remarks a list of those who have been 
working under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
LEMKE] in this very meritorious and 
worth-while effort. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Wittiam LEMKE, North Dakota; THOMAS 
J. Lane, Massachusetts; JoHN M. COFFEE, 
Washington; Harotp C. Hacen, Minnesota; 
FraNK B. KEEFE, Wisconsin; Compton I. 
WHITE, Idaho; BERTRAND W. GEARHART, Cali- 
fornia; JoHN H. Toian, California; FreEp E. 
Bussey, Illinois; Geratp W. LANoptis, Indiana; 
CuHaRLES M. LAFo.uetTTe, Indiana; J. GLENN 
Beat, Maryland; Puiip J. PHILBIN, Massa~ 
chusetts; JosepH P. O’Hara, Minnesota; 
Witt1am C. Coie, Missouri; Kari STEFAN, 
Nebraska; UsHer L. Burpick, North Dakota; 
J. Harry McGrecor, Ohio; VicTor WICKER- 
sHAM, Oklahoma; Kart E. Munot, South 
Dakota; CHESTER Gross, Pennsylvania; MER- 
LIn Hutt, Wisconsin; A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
New Mexico; CHar.es B. Hoeven, Iowa; Harry 
SavutHorr, Wisconsin; Marion T. BENNETT, 
Missouri; Kart M. LeCompte, Iowa; STEPHEN 
A. Day, Illinois; WaLTEer E. BREHM, Ohio; Ep- 
warp J. Hart, New Jersey; THOMas ROLPH, 
California; Ep. V. Izac, California; Wrmu1am J. 
Mrititer, Connecticut; J. HarpIN PETERSON, 
Florida; Wirit1am A. Rowan, Illinois; MARTIN 
Gorsk!, Illinois; Frep C. GrLcurist, Iowa; 
Gerorce G. Sapowsk!, Michigan; WILLIAM A. 
PrrreNGeR, Minnesota; Cart T. Curtis, Ne- 
braska; A. L. MrLuer, Nebraska; Howarp J. 
McMurray, Wisconsin; Frank A. Barretr, 
Wyoming; Ray J. Mappen, Indiana; Wirt 
CourTNEY, Tennessee. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 


INVESTIGATORS FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, sound legislation is based on sound 
information. Too often faulty legisla- 
tion is the result of inaccurate or inade- 
quate information. From the beginning 
of the Congress, committees have been 
handicapped by lack of essential data 
and have sought practical methods of 
supplying the deficiency. As early as 
1792, a special committee on investiga- 
tion was appointed and from that time 
down to the present, thousands of inves- 
tigations have been authorized and mil- 
lions of dollars expended in conducting 
them, the larger part of which may be 
said to have been utterly wasted. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
especially felt the need of an agency for 
research and investigation which could 
be relied upon to supply data to supple- 
ment that submitted by the departments 
in their annual hearings on the general 
appropriation bills. It is an old problem 
and one to which a great amount of 
thought has been given. There has not 
been a Congress in recent years in which 
a number of bills and resolutions have 
not been introduced with a view to pro- 
viding some practical and dependable 
means of meeting this long-standing 
need. 

The first approach to a solution of the 
problem was made in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress when the subcommittees of the 
Committee on Appropriations began to 


Without 
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avail themselves of the facilities sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Efficiency which 
assigned operatives from its staff for de- 
partmental investigations. The plan 
was singularly successful and was re- 
sorted to by the subcommittees with in- 
creasing frequency until the discontin- 
uance of the Bureau, and was the basis 
for the plan now in use by the com- 
mittee. 

The present system was adopted after 
long study and the consideration and re- 
jection of a number of alternatives. Per- 
haps the most frequently discussed alter- 
native was the establishment of a per- 
manent staff of investigators on the pay 
roll of the House, under the direction and 
control of the committee. A careful 
Study disclosed many difficulties incident 
to such a plan. In the first place, the 
staff necessarily would be appointed by 
the committee—presumably by the chair- 
man of the committee, or chairmen of 
subcommittees, who inevitably would be 
guided largely by personal considerations 
in their selections. It follows that such 
a staff would be made up of friends or 
acquaintances of local importance and 
would be chosen consciously or uncon- 
sciously on a basis of political influence 
rather than an impartial and scientific 
appraisal of qualifications. 

In the second place, such employees 
would be placed on such intimate asso- 
ciations with the members of the com- 
mittee that it would be only a matter of 
a few years before their salaries would be 
advanced through successive increases to 
the maximum—and out of all proportions 
to their real usefulness. 

And as their familiarity with the com- 
mittee and their salaries increased, their 
interest and enthusiasm for the work 
would wane until it became in effect 
a matter of routine. They would in a 
short time be on amicable terms with the 
departments they investigated and a com- 
radery would be established which would 
not be particularly conducive to rigid re- 
trenchment in the offices investigated. 
Most objectionable would be the perma- 
nency of tenure on the staff. There is 
a tendency to retain technical employees 
of the House and Senate indefinitely. 
That is as true of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations as of the other committees of 
the House and Senate. Regardless of the 
adaptability and fitness for the work, 
such appointments amount to lifetime 
assignments. In keeping with this long- 
established custom, a misfit once selected 
would be a fixture on the staff the rest of 
his life. So the plan of a permanent staff 
was rejected. 

The second proposal was the creation 
of a permanent staff in one of the de- 
partments, as in the General Accounting 
Office, the Department of Justice, the 
Bureau of the Budget, or the Civil Service 
Commission. But here again most of the 
same objections applied, and that plan 
was likewise rejected. : 


The plan eventually adopted is subject 


to none of these objections. It provides 
for the assignment of operatives from 
any department of Government for the 
use of the committee on requisition. 
The first step in the adoption of. the 
plan was taken by the introduction of 
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the resolution, House Resolution 69, 
which was approved by the House, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations, acting as a whole or by subcom.- 
mittee or subcommittees thereof appointed 
by the chairman of such committee for the 
purposes of this resolution, is authorized to 
conduct such studies and examination of the 
organization and operation of any executive 
department or any other executive agency 
(including any agency the majority of the 
stock of which is owned by the Government 
of the United States) as the committee may 
deem necessary to assist it in connection with 
the determination of matters within its juris- 
diction. 

For the purposes of this resolution, such 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, to require the at- 
tendance of such witnesses, and the produc- 
tion of such books or papers or documents 
or vouchers by subpena or otherwise, and to 
take such testimony and records as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee, or by any person designated 
by him, and shall be served by such person 
or persons as the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee may designate. The chair- 
man of the committee or subcommittee, or 
any member thereof, may administer oaths to 
witnesses. 


Recommendation of the resolution to 
the House was supplemented by the adop- 
tion by the committee of the following 
memoranda: 

JANUARY 22, 1943. 

If' the House should pass the suggested 
resolution giving the committee authority to 
conduct studies and examinations of the or- 
ganization and operation of executive agen- 
cies, the following procedure is recommended: 

1. A temporary staff should be set up im- 
mediately within the limits of such funds 
as the Committee on Accounts recommend 
and the House approves and such other per- 
sonnel as the committee may obtain by ex- 
ercise of any other authority it has under 
existing law with respect to the use of ex- 
ecutive agency personnel. Any such staff to 
be under the general direction of a special 
subcommittee appointed by the chairman of 
the full committee. Such special subcommit- 
tee should be authorized to exercise on be- 
half of the full committee any authority 
under existing law to call upon any agency 
for staff assistance. 

2. Such studies and examinations to be in- 
itiated upon the written request of a sub- 
committee or subcommittees of the full com- 
mittee and shall be reasonably specific and 
definite in character and shall be initiated 
only by a majority vote of the subcommit- 
tee with the chairman of the subcommittee 
and the ranking minority member thereof 
participating as part of such majority vote. 
When so initiated such request shall be filed 
with the clerk of the full committee for 
submission to the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the full committee and 
their approval shall be required to make 
the same effective. Notwithstanding any ac- 
tion taken on such request by the chairman 
and ranking minority member, such request 
may be approved by a majority of the full 
committee. 

3. Any request approved as provided in para- 
graph (2) shall be immediately turned over to 
the staff provided by paragraph (1) for action. 

4. Any information obtained by the staff 
shall be reported to the chairman of the 
subcommittee requesting such study and ex- 
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amination and to the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the full committee, shall 
be made available to the members of the 
subcommittee concerned, and shall not be 
released for publication until the subcom- 
mittee so determines. Any hearings or in- 
vestigations which may be desired, aside from 
the regular hearings of appropriation items, 
when approved by the full committee, shall 
be conducted by the subcommittee having 
jurisdiction of the matter. 


Follow’: the adoption of the resolu- 
tion the “louse agreed to a report from 
the Committee on Accounts appropri- 
ating $100,000 to carry out the provisions 
of the resolution. 

Under this plan any member of the 
committee, or any Member of the House, 
may apply to the subcommittee having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter for any 
investigation within the perview of the 
authority granted under the resolution. 
The request when reduced to writing is 
submitted to the subcommittee and al- 
proved by majority vote. It must then 
be approved and signed by the chairman 
and ranking minority members of the 
subcommittee and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. This precludes any at- 
tempt to use the agency for personal or 
political purposes. To protect the right 
of the committee to investigate, the veto 
of a recalcitrant chairman or ranking 
member may be overruled by a major- 
ity vote of the whole committee. It is 
interesting to note, however, that al- 
though the system has been in contin- 
uous Operation since its adoption there 
has been no case in which all four of the 
requisite signatures were not attached 
to the application. As a matter of fact, 
there has never been any suggestion or 
intimation of politics or partisanship in 
any of these investigations. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is a business 
committee and the fact that there has 
been no attempt to use this system for 
partisan purposes—and that there has 
been uniform approval of all applica- 
tions for investigations by the members 
of the committee and its subcommittees, 
is conclusive proof both of that fact and 
of the efficacy of the plan of investiga- 
tion. 

The investigation having been author- 
ized, the application is transmitted 
through the clerks of the subcommittee 
and the committee to the staff where it 
is processed and a report returned in 
writing. Except in exceptional instances 
the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations do not see the men who 
make the investigation. The office of 
the staff is located in one of the House 
Office Buildings but I have never been 
in the office and no member of the staff 
has ever been in my office. I would not 
know one of them if I should meet him 
in the street. In fact one of the ad- 
vantages of the system is that the staff 
changes constantly and the same in- 
vestigator may not be on duty twice in 
th. same session. In this way the serv- 
ice is wholly impersonal. 

The advantages of the system are: 

First. It is economical. The employees 
are on the House pay roll only as long 
as needed. If a permanent staff were 
employed the entire force would be draw- 
ing salaries whether the committee was 
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| conducting an investigation or not. But 


under this system a man is called from 
the department and placed on the House 
roll, at the same salary he is drawing in 
his present position. As soon as the as- 
signment is completed he is returned to 
the department and goes off the House 
roll and back to his original roll. His 
salary cannot be raised by the committee 
and he is not paid a day longer than 
required for the assignment. 

Second. Men especially qualified for 
the particular investigation involved are 
Secured. In some investigations an audi- 
tor is needed, in some a lawyer, in some a 
chemist, in some an efficiency expert, in 
some a detective, and so forth. Accord- 
ingly, the man best fitted for the assign- 
ment is requisitioned. If an auditor is 
needed the General Accounting Office is 
asked to supply the man. If a chemist, 
the Bureau of Standards; if a lawyer, the 
Department of Justice; if a civil-service 
expert, the Civil Service Commission; if 
a detective, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation or the Secret Service of the 
Treasury Department; and so forth. No 
other system yet suggested will so 
promptly and so exactly supply just the 
exact character of qualification needed 
for any specific investigation. 

Third. The system is elastic. It sup- 
plies 1 man or 10 men on short notice. 
There are 10 subcommittees. If only 2 
order an investigation, a half dozen 
men will suffice. But if all 10, or 
any considerable number of the 10, si- 
multaneously request investigations, the 
requisition jumps to50 or 60 men. Then 
during vacation, when only 1 or 2 sub- 
committees are investigating, the num- 
ber drops again. But for any investiga- 
tion or number of investigations, this 
system meets the emergency. It supplies 
just the number needed and no more— 
and for the time required—and no 
longer. 

Fourth. The system supplies men of 
rare qualification. For such investiga- 
tions the departments assign their best 
operators. These men are experienced. 
They are trained. They are tried and 
tested. They have come up through 
the ranks. They have demonstrated 
their fidelity and capacity. There are 
among them no tyros or amateurs. They 
are the ablest and most dependable 
men that are to be secured and incom- 
parably superior to the men to be had by 
political selection of a permanent House 
staff. Furthermore, they are active and 
alert. Men on permanent staffs grow 
old and inert with the passage of the 
years, but the departments are a never 
failing fountain of youth and energy. 

Fifth. The constant change in opera- 
tives sends into the departments men un- 
known and unacquainted in the bureaus 
which they investigate. They have had 
no opportunities to establish cordial re- 
lations. They are new faces and new 
brooms—and they sweep clean. 

Sixth. The only interest of the opera- 
tor is to secure the facts as quickly and 
as economically as possible and get back 
to his own oiice. Under the average 
committee of investigation the employee 
is likely to be swayed by two dominant 
interests: First, he wishes to prolong and 
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perpetuate his job. He is drawing a bet- 
ter salary than he can get anywhere else 
and he wants to make it last as long as 
conditions permit. Second, he feels that 
he must justify his employment by 
“making his case” and “getting his man.” 

There is no such incentive under this 
system. Congressional committees of in- 
vestigation now operating have expended 
vast sums—as high as half a million dol- 
lars—with little visible results. The 
Committee on Appropriations conducting 
investigations in many departments for 
the larger part of the year has spent less 
than $20,000 and secured invaluable 
results. 

Seventh. The system cannot be used 
for the publicizing or aggrandizement of 
the chairman or any member of the com- 
mittee. Requests submitted by the sub- 
committees are for facts. Opinions are 
not admitted. The investigators receive 
written assignments and make written 
reports, and from those facts reported 
the members of the committee deduce 
their own opinions. Results of the in- 
vestigations are not released to the news- 
papers. The Department which has 
been investigated does not itself know 
what the investigator has reported and 
as a result must be on its toes ready for 
any development when its representa- 
tives appear before the committee in the 
hearings on the Budget estimates. 

Eighth. On the other hand, the system 
cannot be used as an instrument of per- 
secution. The fact that a department is 
investigated is in no way to its discredit. 
Investigations are routine and are ex- 
pected and as a rule welcomed by the de- 
partments. While many instances have 
been reported which justified heavy re- 
trenchments, there have been occasions 
when on the basis of the reports sub- 
mitted by the investigator the appropri- 
ation was increased over the Budget esti- 
mate. The system makes for efficient 
administration as well as economical ad- 
ministration. And it is effective even 
when not in use. It is like the shotgun 
behind the door. The very knowledge 
that it is there is a deterrent—even 
though not in use. The mere fact that 
Congress can investigate, and is supplied 
with effective machinery for investiga- 
tion, exerts a salutary influence. 

On the whole, the system has proven 
remarkably successful. It has met every 
requirement. In fact, it is difficult to 
imagine a system which would be more 
responsive to our needs and more eco- 
nomical and effective in its operation and 
results. 

The surprising feature of the system is 
that it has met with no criticism from 
any source. Every member of the com- 
mittee, both of the majority and mi- 
nority, approves of it without reservation. 
Even the departments which have been 
investigated uniformly express apprecia- 
tion of the tact and courtesy with which 
the investigations have been handled, 
and have cooperated with the committee. 
It has not only been comparatively inex- 
pensive but through the information 
deduced the subcommittees have been 
able to make material retrenchments. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr.JUDD. What happens to the work 
these individuals are doing in one of the 
Government departments when they are 
up here helping in an investigation? 
Does it go undone? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. All these 
departments have a mobile force suffi- 
cient in number to enable them to sup- 
ply the men needed for the short time we 
require their services on an investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. JUDD. The savings therefore 
might not be quite as real as it would 
appear because while it saves on this end 
it might increase a certain amount on 
the other end. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Up to this 
time it has not increased a dollar on the 
other end. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
wonder how the gentleman would feel 
about having a fairly large group to work 
along for the Congress? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That 
would be subject to all of the objections I 
have enumerated. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
did not mean just for the investigation; 
I mean to look up statistics for us, things 
that are nonpartisan, nonpolitical. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. When we 
need statistics we get a man who is versed 
in statistics, a statistician. If we had a 
permanent staff, when you wanted a 
statistician, you might get a policeman, 
certainly a politician. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I believe 
my chairman will agree with me that 
when we hold our hearings before our 
various Subcommittees on Appropria- 
tions the Members on those particular 
subcommittees are more or less in the po- 
sition of sitting as a member of a jury, 
having the defense come before us, but 
absolutely no prosecutor to protect the 
Treasury’s interest. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
true; that has been our difficulty. In 
other words, the proceedings have been 
largely ex parte. The Department ask- 
ing for the money was the plaintiff and 
presented its case, and the defendant, the 
United States Treasury, had no one to 
appear in its behalf. This system sup- 
plies that deficiency; this gives us wit- 
nesses and testimony for the defense to 
offset the arguments advanced by the 
plaintiff. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my colleague on the committee from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri, Mr. 
Cannon, chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, for giving the House 
and the public the benefit of our effort 
to save money and to check on the purse- 
strings of our Government through this 
program of investigation. If the gentle- 
man will permit, I would like to make an 
observation. I was very much impressed 
in the closed hearings of the various 
subcommittees to find the chairman 
coming in, sitting down with us and list- 
ening to the hearings and justifications 
offered by the various department chiefs 
when they came before us to justify 
their appropriations. I do not know if 
that is the regular function of the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
or not, but I do want to assure my col- 
leagues that the present chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
is a hard worker. Besides working on 
the Deficiency Committee, the Agricul- 
tural Committee, and many others, he 
finds time to come to our sessions and 
listens in and keeps in close touch with 
what every subcommittee is really doing. 
I pay this compliment to my chairman 
and I thank him for making it possible 
for me to serve under such a distin- 
guished hard-working colleague of this 
House. 

Mr.CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am glad to have this opportunity 
to express appreciation of the invaluable 
services rendered in the committee by 
my distinguished colleague from Ne- 
braska. He is one of the hardest work- 
ing and one of the most useful members 
of the committee and has contributed 
immeasurably to the work of the com- 
mittee in the sifting of evidence and the 
resulting curtailment of expenditures, 
especially during the current session. 
May I say that the success of our pro- 
gram this session is due not to the work 
of any two or three members of the com- 
mittee but to the cooperation of all Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr.ROWE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. I am anew Member and 
I think it would be highly instructive 
to me if I could get the relationship of 
the Bureau of the Budget to the Appro- 
priations Committee. I think the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations would be best able to ad- 
vise me on that. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the departments first prepare their 
estimates and submit them to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, which in turn digests 
them and allows or rejects, in whole or 
in part, the requests for funds for each 
activity. ' 

These estimates are then transmitted 
by the President to the Congress, which 
refers them to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Speaker, I understood that this 
was the last of the special orders and 
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for that reason asked for an extension 
of time. Had I known that the gentle. 
woman from Massachusetts was to fol- 
low I would have resigned the floor at 
the conclusion of my time. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the special orders today I may 
be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman]? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Roc- 
ERS] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, would like to pay tribute 
to Mr. Hearst for his fight to secure 
passage of a mustering-out pay bill and 
more care for the veterans. He has been 
extremely helpful. I am very sorry that 
anything of that sort has been necessary. 

On Saturday of this week we will give 
thanksgiving to the birth of the Christ 
Child, a Child who grew to young man- 
hood, and then gave up His life in order 
that religion might live, in order that 
there might be truth, honor, justice, and 
a belief in God in all the world. 

As we look forward to Christmas our 
minds are filled with those men who are 
giving up their lives for us in the fox 
holes across the seas, those men who go 
down with their ships, and the men in 
the hospitals. We are thinking what we 
can do to make the lot of the men in the 
hospitals easier, the lot of their families 
better. Many Members of Congress have 
one, two, or three sons in the service of 
their country, some of whom will give up 
their lives that others may live and that 
there may be religion and a love of peace 
in the world and a just and lasting peace. 

A good deal has been said about the 
neglect of the veterans. There has not 
been a neglect of veterans in the hospi- 
tals, as I have observed the situation. I 
understand that the care given the men 
at the front is much better than it has 
ever been, due to careful planning, to the 
use of plasma, the sulfa drugs, and pe- 
nicillin. Medicine is not an exact sci- 
ence. Some errors may have been made 
in the beginning, but the care now given 
at the front and on back to this country 
has been good. The food has been good. 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
uphold the gentlewoman in her state- 
ment concerning the fact that, in her 
opinion and in mine, there has been no 
neglect of the veterans in the hospitals, 
and I base that opinion upon visits every 
year for 22 years to see a brother of mine 
who is an inmate of one of those veterans’ 
hospitals. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
glad that has been the gentleman’s ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Speaker, the experience that men 
of the World War had has helped tre- 
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mendously in the art of caring for our 


present World War veterans. I know 
that the men who fight wars contribute 
a great deal toward the advance of med- 
icine. That is one of the contributions 
they make, 

One of our great battles today is to see 
that there are enough Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals and doctors and 
nurses in those hospitals to take care of 
our war veterans. There is a shortage 
today. We should see that the number 
of hospitals are kept up and that the 
number of nurses and doctors are kept 
up to care for the disabled when they are 
discharged from the armed services. 

We should also see that the claims of 
the veterans are promptly and carefully 
handled. After many months contact 
men are now being placed in the hos- 
pitals to assist the men in establishing 
service connection for their claims. Vet- 
erans’ Administration boards are being 
set up in the hospitals in order to help 
the men secure service connection for 
their disabilities wherever possible. Six- 
ty thousand claims have already been 
turned down, many, I believe, due to 
faulty research or faulty p:esentation of 
the claim. 

I offered a bill that would require that 
a man be kept either in a hospital or on 
a terminal furlough until his claim is 
rated before his service with the armed 
forces is severed in order that he may 
have the benefit of the pay he is receiv- 
ing in the Army or in the Navy or in the 
armed forces for that period. May I say 
that I have secured a promise from both 
the Army and Navy that they would do 
all they can to secure the records of the 
men, the clinical records, the hospital 
records, and the records of treatment, in 
order that they may aid in a speedy ad- 
judication of soldiers’ and sailors’ claims. 

But we all know, for instance, at Pearl 
Harbor and at Tarawa, and in more re- 
cent engagements, that the records of 
these men are lost. Unfortunately many 
of our men have been lost also. But the 
records are lost and it will make the 
adjudication of the claims for widows 
and orphans much more difficult. The 


country has a great responsibility also | 
in caring for these men, in giving them | 


employment. But it does not seem to me 
that it is the responsibility of the civil- 
lans to give aid to the men when they 
immediately come out of the service. 


The Federal Government should give the | 


men discharge pay to care for them for 
a while, while the civilian population and 
the Government are trying to secure em- 
ployment for the men, while the Veter- 
ans’ Administration is giving the men 


training and arranging for the training | 


of the men. Also that should be done 
in the hospitals where there is space. I 
should like to say that the Air Corps has 
done a very fine piece of work and is do- 
ing it in giving the men a sort of train- 
ing and rehabilitation when they are still 
in the hospital. It begins even with a 
sort of setting-up exercise before the 
servicemen are out of bed and then it 
goes on with training hikes and also with 
training along air aviation lines that they 
love so much. I have seen the Army in 
their hospitals in the regular hospitals 





taking up that same sort of training for 
the men. The Army is arranging to see 
that the men have the best, and well 
fitted, artificial arms and legs where they 
are needed, before the men are dis- 
charged. It is a very important part of 
the program that the men be taught to 
walk and use those artificial hands and 
legs before they are discharged. Nothing 
is too much to do for the care of the men 
before they are discharged. If the men 
want to go home and the hospital feels 
they are able to go, then they should be 
given the terminal furlough with pay 
that I spoke about. But there are other 
men who, of course, will not have a serv- 
ice connection and perhaps may be dis- 
charged as perfectly well, and discharged 
without a penny except their fare home, 
with no money in their pockets and no 
chance of employment. Many of those 
men are discharged when they are not 
well. I have felt that it was, as it works 
out, a very cruel thing to those men, that 
we have not passed a mustering-out pay 
bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentle lady yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
shall be glad to yield. I have not very 
much time. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to compliment 
the gentle lady from Massachusetts on 
her unfailing concern for the best inter- 
ests of the soldiers and the veterans and 
for her effective efforts in that direction. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
are all interested—every Member here 
is interested. There is not a man or 
woman in the House who is not inter- 
ested. 

Mr. JUDD. But some are ina position 
to use their efforts and energies to more 
effect than the rest of us. I want to 
agree with my colleague from Minnesota 
that the care of veterans, once they are 
in the hospital, is excellent. Does not 
the gentle lady agree that the major diffi- 
culty, insofar as there has been a diffi- 
culty, is in the matter of getting them 
so that they themselves know what their 
trouble is and into the hospitals where 
they can get themselves cared for? 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes: 


I have stated repeatedly on the floor that | 
information be given to the veterans as | 


soon as they enter the hospitals in order 
that they may plan. You know, many 


of them lie in bed wondering what is | 


going to happen to them when they go 
out of the hospital. It is a great help 
to a veteran to know that he will have 
compensation or that his widow and 


children will be cared for, or that if he | 


is going to be well when he goes out that 
he will have a sum of money that he 


can use until the adjustment into civilian | 


life is made. It is a great strain—it is 
a great shock—to those men to go out 
of the war and out of the hospital back 
into the normal flow of life. There are 
not jobs for the men today. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to inquire if 
the gentle lady does not agree that in 
some respects perhaps the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should err on the side of 
leniency rather than on the side of keep- 
ing strictly to the rules that had to be 
worked out during peacetime where a 
man’s application had to go through the 
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local area and the regional area and had 
to come to Washington? And now does 
not the gentle lady believe it would be 
better to have a certain amount of de- 
centralization and a certain amount of 
local authority for highly skilled and 
responsible physicians and boards to be 
able to make some of those decisions 
without having everything referred to 
Washington where there is inevitably 
this delay? It seems to mein the matter 
of these men we should lean over back- 
ward a little bit, if necessary, and to 
depart from red tape rather than just 
adhere to the regulations which ordi- 
narily we expect and require from the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would say to the gentleman, then, the 
legislation we passed even recently would 
not be necessary if the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had been more liberal and had 
acted promptly. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Al- 
so, they should have a permanent med- 
ical staff. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
a nursing staff and more personnel to 
rate the insurance cases. They should 
have more personnel in the contact sec- 
tion to help veterans with their claims 
and more rating boards. It is the kind- 
est and most humane way that the coun- 
try can spend money. It is a debt we 
owe the men and women who have 
served. Everybody in the United States 
wants the veterans taken care of. It 
would be just inhuman notto. It would 
be one of the cruelest things that could 
be imagined. 

Mr. JUDD. Like physicians, we have a 
routine of scrubbing up before we oper- 
ate. Ordinarily to go through it takes 
15 or 20 minutes before they get on the 
operating table. But when a man comes 
in with an obstruction in his trachea we 
have to take out a penknife and do it 
right then without that 15-minute rou- 
tine, as valuable and important as it is 
under ordinary circumstances. We are 
in an emergency. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
take the nervous caSes. Many of them 
cannot describe their feelings them- 
selves. There again the psychiatrists do 
not always agree whether a man’s ner- 
vous disability comes from his service or 
not. This muster-out pay would help 
those cases very much if they do not 
establish service origin. I deeply regret 
the Committee on Military Affairs has 
not acted upon the mustering-out pay 
bill, even if it was not a large one, or 
not, perhaps, one that would seem ade- 
quate. They have had months and 
months in which to do something. It 
went before their committee, naturally. 
The chairman of the committee is away, 
but the other members, many of them, 
are here in Washington, and I believe 
that something could have been done. 

Mr. BISHOP. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, how much time do I have re- 
maining? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
half minute. 

Mr. BISHOP. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I | 


cannot yield to the gentleman, but I 
would suggest that he put his question 
in the form of a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to put his question in my remarks. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
Wwoman’s time be extended 3 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
is extended 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield, 

Mr. BISHOP. Is it not true that this 
program, being so large, every State 
along with the Federal Government 
should take its responsibility? I bring 
to your attention that the State of Illi- 
nois has set up a rehabilitation program 
whereby at the present time throughout 
the State they are taking veterans who 
have been returned from the service 
wounded and they are now making it 
possible to extend employment and as- 
sistance when they return home? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
that is one reason I would say to the 
gentleman, why the men should be given 
their discharge at their homes instead 
of many miles away, in order that the 
communities and the States may help 
the men. Many States are doing the 
very thing that Illinois is doing, so that 
they may help the men with employment 
and with other matters. Massachusetts 
is very active. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not like to ask this 
because I believe that committees should 
have charge of bills, but the beneficiaries 
of this bill have been in a grim and hor- 
rible war and as the committee has not 
acted, unusual methods should be used. 
In order to secure a mustering-out pay, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take Senate 1543, a bill to provide for 
mustering-out payments to members of 
the armed forces and for other purposes, 
which was passed by the Senate, from 
the Speaker’s table and move that it do 
now pass, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I hate 
to say this, but if the gentlewoman per- 
sists in her request, I will have to move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
feel that every effort should be made. I 
feel very strongly about this, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
recognize the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts for that purpose. The time 
of the gentlewoman has expired. 

Under a previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PaTMANn] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


INFLATION 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our num- 
ber one problem is the winning of the 
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war. Problem number two is preventing 
inflation here at home. We have two 
cepartments of our Government that 
are concerned witu fighting inflation. 
One is the Executive and the other is 
the legislative. The Executive branch 
of our Government has a good, consistent 
record in its effort to prevent runaway 
or ruinous or hurtful inflation. The 
President has done everything within his 
power to warn the people and Congress 
of the danger of inflation, and he has 
done everything within his power to per- 
suade Congress to give him the neces- 
sary weapons with which to fight infla- 
tion. Congress responded to the extent 
of passing the act known as the Office 
of Price Administration Act of October 2, 
1942. That is a good law, and the Execu- 
tive has been making an effort to enforce 
that law in compliance with the will and 
wishes of Congress. That law contained 
a directive to the President to hold the 
line as of September 15, 1942. But Con- 
gress had not been carrying out its part 
of the burden. We passed the law 
which, in effect, gave lip service to com- 
bating inflation but at the first oppor- 
tunity this Congress, the first session of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, we cut 
down the appropriation for O. P. A. en- 
forcement, thereby tying the hands of 
the President and making it impossible 
for him to properly and adequately en- 
force that law. 

Next the Office of War Information 
was doing a wonderful job teaching the 
people of the danger of inflation and se- 
curing their cooperation and aid and 
assistance in combating inflation. But 
the first opportunity Congress had in this 
first session of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, Congress absolutely wiped out 
entirely that whole division of the 
O. W.I. that was doing such an excellent 
job against inflation. ; 

In addition to that, this Congress is 
guilty of sins of omission as well as 
commission in the fight against infla- 
tion. On the question of subsidies, the 
President said there were certain se- 
lective items or articles and commodities 
that subsidies would help to keep down 
the cost of living in, and therefore rec- 
ommended subsidies be paid. At the 
same time the President said if Congress 
had an alternative he would gladly ac- 
cept it, but Congress, carrying out its 
sordid and almost scandalous record in 
failing to stop inflation or cooperate with 
the President in combating inflation, did 
not do anything in the way of offering 
an alternative. It offered no alternative, 
but again attempted to tie the hands of 
the President by refusing to permit the 
use of subsidies and offering no other 
alternative. 

So this record is a sordid one, a scan- 
Galous one, almost. . 

FIRST CROP OF WAR MILLIONAIRES 


In addition to that, the best way to 


keep down inflation is by levying ade-. 


quate taxes. The President asked that 
adequate taxes be levied to siphon off the 
excess purchasing power. At one time he 
asked for $16,009,000,000 additional. In- 
stead of that, the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, passed a law which 
actually gave back to people seven and 
one-half billion dollars. That was the 
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No. 1 group of war millionaires in World 
War No, 2. That is a sordid record. 
So instead of taking off money as ex- 
cess purchasing power, we actually paid 
back more money, gave it to war con- 
tractors, many of whom had gotten rich 
during this war and by reason of this 
war, notwithstanding the fact that the 
platforms of both parties have consistent- 
ly proclaimed against people making 
money out of the war and by reason of 
the war; notwithstanding the fact that 
the veteran organizations, year in and 
year out, have said “We will not have any 
more war millionaires”; but the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, comes along 
and creates crop No. 1 of millionaires of 
World War No. 2. 
SECOND CROP OF WAR MILLIONAIRES COMING UP 


In addition to that, we have another 
tax bill now, and there is a provision in 
it to change the Renegotiation Act that 
will make another crop of war million- 
aires. If that is successfully put through 
the House and Senate and becomes a law, 
that will be a crop of war millionaires 
No. 2, caused by the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, probably the second session, 
because it is not possible for it to go 
through this time. 

So this Congress has a sordid record 
on cOmbating inflation. 

It is my sincere hope that all Members 
of this House will give earnest considera- 
tion to this vital question during the 
holidays, and that when we return we 
can have a more consistent record of 
fighting and winning problem No. 2, sec- 
ond only to winning the war—that is, 
winning the fight against inflation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have read that 
through renegotiation, under.a law we 
passed about 2 years ago to correct the 
war profits possible under the cost-plus 
system, there has already been saved 
between five and six billion dollars to the 
Treasury. As I understand it, these 
enormous profits have voluntarily been 
cut down to reasonable size. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman to indicate now that 
there is a proposal in the new tax bill 
which will make it possible to open up all 
that matter and possibly require paying 
out of the Treasury as many billion dol- 
lars as we have thus far saved? The 
Treasury would not benefit much from a 
law which would yield $2,000,000,000 and 
lead to paying out $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
read the statement that was issued by 
Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on yesterday, published in the papers 
this morning, I believe he will come to the 
conclusion that the public interest will 
greatly suffer if the proposed renegotia- 
tion amendment becomes law. The 
statement as contained in the New York 


‘Times this morning is as follows: 


SEED OF A SCANDAL Put INTO Tax Bru, Says 
MorGENTHAU—RENEGOTIATION CLAUSES HELD 
TO OPEN THE Door To “Truty EXTORTIONATE 
Prorits”—CutT 1n YieLp DenouNncEp—Gov- 
ERNMENT WovuLp Be “AwruLLy Bapty OF?” 
BuT Stitt Betrer Orr WitH No Bru, HE 
Apps 
WASHINGTON, December 20.—Secretary 

Morgenthau denounced Congress tonight for 
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batting down his new revenue bill to one- 
fifth of his recommendations and charged the 
lawmakers with opening the door to “truly 
extortionate profits” by war contractors. 

The heated comment by the Secretary of 
the Treasury at a press conference immedi- 
ately raised the prospect of a request for a 
Presidential veto of the entire tax bill. 

Mr. Morgenthau held out one hope for his 
aims, a reversal of congressional opinion 
over the Christmas recess, which is not con- 
sidered very likely. 

Two actions by the House and by the 
Senate Finance Committee on the Treas- 
ury’s $10,500,000,000 tax bill were de- 
nounced—the way it was cut down to $2,284,- 
000,000, and the amendments rewriting the 
act for renegotiation of war contracts to re- 
capture excess profits. 

WOULD PREFER NO TAX BILL 

As to the revenue yield provided now, Mr. 
Morgenthau said: 

“The Treasury would be better off with 
no tax bill—but on that basis we would be 
awfully badly off.” 

Of the liberalized renegotiation phases, the 
Secretary, biting off his words, asserted: 

“They open the way to truly extortionate 
profits. I predict that if they are enacted 
into law they will come back to plague not 
only the Congress but the war-goods manu- 
facturers who get temporary gain from them. 

“They hold the seed of a national scandal. 

“T refer to provisions such as those elimi- 
nating from renegotiation the makers of so- 
called standard articles and the retroactive 
exemption of subcontractors whose goods do 
not enter into the final products. Other pro- 
visions of the bill would leave final settle- 
ments under renegotiation open for years to 
come.” 

The “smartest thing business can do,” Mr, 
Morgenthau said “is to leave the renegotia- 
tion law alone, unless business executives 
want to spend the rest of their lives on the 
Hill before investigating committees.” 


STANDARD ARTICLES EXEMPTED 


The Finance Committee wrote in a clause 
completely exempting from renegotiation all 
contracts and subcontracts for standard com- 
mercial articles. Since such articles were de- 
fined generally as identical to those sold for 
civilian or commercial use prio- to January 
1, 1940, it was believed that contracts for such 
things a~ blankets, lumber, bolts, electric mo- 
tors, and so on would become final, and not 
subject to repricing by the Government. 

Another Senate committee amendment ex- 
empts construction contracts let under com- 
petitive bidding. The House had written 
exemptions for contracts covering agricultural 
and Cairy products. In any case, if a contract 
involves less than $500,000 a year, it would not 
be subject to renegotiation under the amend- 
ed bill. The present minimum is $100,000. 

Further, a new central price adjustment 
boara, to be established under the act, would 
be required, in determining whether a con- 
tractor’s profits are excessive, to give due 
consideration to his Federal taxes and the 
cost of reconverting his plant to peacetime 
uses. 


FIVE BILLIONS ALREADY RECOVERED 

Renegotiation so far has recovered 
than $5,000,000,000 from war contracts. 

In addition to the way Mr. Morgenthau 
feels about it, there are reports in the Senate 
that President Roosevelt himself may make 
an issue of the renegotiation changes if they 
finally are approved. 

Proponents of the changes argue, however, 
that renegotiation has outlived its useful- 
ness and cone Republican Senator observed: 
“If our Government officials have not learned 
to write a proper contract in 2 years of war 
they ought to give up.” 

On the total revenue side, Mr. Morgenthau 
protested that while the tax bill appears to 
promise about $2,100,000,000, the calculations 


more 








leave out of consideration the decision to 
freeze social-security pay-roll taxes at 1 per- 
cent. A resolution was adopted to do this, 
so that an automatic rise to 2 percent would 
not go into effect January 1. 

This, the Secretary said, will mean reduc- 
ing social-security collections by $1,400,- 
000,000 (below expectations) next year and 
the effect will be to increase the amounts the 
Government will have to raise in future 
years. 

Constitutionality of legislation authorizing 
the War Department to renegotiate war con- 
tracts was Challenged in a petition filed today 
in the Supreme Court. 

It was presented by the Alliance Brass & 
Bronze Co. of Alliance, Ohio, which wants the 
Supreme Court to prevent Secretary Stimson, 
of the War Department, from proceeding with 
the renegotiation of the company’s 1942 con- 
tracts. 

Charles F. Short, Jr., Chicago attorney for 
the company, contended that the renegotia- 
tion legislation is invalid because it confers 
on executive departments or administrative 
tribunals, the power to make final deter- 
minations of all matters in relation to what 
may constitute reasonable profits. 

The controversy. Mr. Short said, is one 
which should be decided by a jury trial in 
a court 

Explaining that the Government had not 
claimed that the company had made any 
excessive or unreasonable profit, Mr. Short 
added: 


“POINTS TO POSSIBILITY OF DEBT 


“The threat is to reexamine the situation 
with the possibility of a debt against the 
company, created by the uncontrollable ac- 
tion of the secretary, should this court deny 
the prayer of this petition, with no right of 
review of his decision even if rendered ex 
parte. 

“The author of this brief knows of no 
place outside Nazi Germany where such an 
arbitrary proceeding wculd be audacious 
enough to claim the blessing of legal or 
judicial propriety. 

“A devotion to the concept that compli- 
cated matters of Government must increas- 
ingly be done through administrative agen- 
cies, is misguided if it leads in any degree 
toward the totalitarian goal of uncontrolled 
authority in any agent of Government.” 

Mr. Short filed his application directly with 
the Supreme Court without first going 
through the lower courts. Technically, he 
sought a writ of prohibition or a writ of 
mandamus to compel Secretary Stimson to 
stop pending renegotiation proceedings. 


Now, what is the history of this law? 
I do not Know all the history, but I do 
know that at one time people were mak- 
ing so much money on contracts involv- 
ing the making of oceangoing vessels, 
maritime vessels, that the Committee on 
Naval Affairs brought in a bill which 
was later enacted into law, which fixed 
the limit of profits at 10 percent that any 
contractor could make. When this war 
came on the business people themselves 
said, “We do not want any arbitrary 
limit of 10 percent such as you have al- 
ready fixed here as a yardstick. Let us 
have renegotiation. We know that we do 
not have the experience to make all these 
things. We will go ahead and we will 
take the contract and do the best we can. 
If we make too much money, we will give 
part of it back. Neither the Government 
nor the contractors have had any ex- 
perience in making the things necessary 
to be made.” 

So they wanted renegotiation. They 
wanted to get rid of that arbitrary fixing 
of profits. So after they got rid of that 
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and they got renegotiation of contracts; 
now they want to repeal the renegotia- 
tion feature. If it is done I warn Mem- 
bers of this House now that that will be 
recognized and branded, and properly so, 
as this Congress creating a second group 
of war millionaires in World War No. 2. 
We have already created one, against 
everything that all of us have said. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the REcorpD at this point an 
editorial appearing in the Hopkins 
County Echo, a newspaper published in 
my district, on the question of infla- 
tion limited; and also a statement by 
Secretary Morgenthau before the Fi- 
nance Committee of the United States 
Senate on November 25, 1943, on the 
question of the tax bill, and Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s statement on renegotiation, 
and a speech that was delivered by Mr. 
Randolph E. Paul, general counsel of 
the Treasury, before the Providence Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
at Providence, R. I., on November 15, 
1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


[From the Hopkins County (Tex.) Echo of 
December 17, 1943] 


INFLATION LIMITED 


Remember when the dollar was devalued 
back in 1933? 

This means inflation. So many an econ- 
omist and editorial writer warned. But 
though often scheduled to make its appear- 
ance, this bogey did not reveal itself for i0 


years, 

Today, most of us realize that we have a 
mild form of inflation with us. Moreover, 
most of the American civilians rather like it. 
Quite a number want to see a little more. 
Yet they all shiver at the prospect of getting 
it out of control. 

Inflation is rather like fire. A small 
amount of fire in a grate is comfortable and 
cheerful. Too big a fire makes the guests 
push their chairs back. But when the fire 
spills out on the floor and the guests do 
nothing about it the house burns down. 

We have defined inflation before simply 
as the declining power of our circulating 
medium (money and bank deposits) to secure 
merchandise and services in return. Or one 
might put it as the declining purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

If the supply of dollars increases faster 
than the supply of things and services to buy, 
the dollars become cheaper. That is, it takes 
more dollars to buy what we think we need 
than formerly. People can’t eat or wear 
dollars. In the final satisfaction of human 
wants groceries and clothes are more impor- 
tant than metal or paper dollars. When the 
supply of groceries and clothes becomes 
limited people with dollars in their pockets 
will bid up the price of the real necessities of 
life. 

Yes, the supply of dollars is increasing— 
and rapidly. It is coming about primarily 
because of the deficit financing of our Na- 
tional Government. By the strange opera- 
tions of our credit system, when the National 
Government borrows a billion doilars from 
banks, it creates a billion dollars of new bank 
deposits on paper. But these bank deposits 
are identical for all purposes with an equal 
amount of the kind of money one puts in his 
purse. 

Then why not borrow without restraint? 
Don’t you have your cake and eat it too that 


way? Actually, some influential persons in 

the Nation believe and advocate just that 
Well, Germany after World War No. 1 is the 

answer. Bread came to be worth millions 
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of marks a loaf. In fact marks came to be 
worth exactly nothing save as waste paper. 

And in the meantime the savings of the 
people in bank deposits, annuities, life in- 
surance policies were wiped out—East Texas 
magazine, 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MORGENTHAU BEFORE 
THE FINANCE COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED 
States SENATE, NOVEMBER 29, 1943 


When I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House on October 4 
to present the administration’s suggestions 
for increased war taxes, I gave to that com- 
mittee as best I could a picture of the finan- 
cial position of the Nation and its wartime 
revenue needs. I stated that the fiscal sit- 
uation required much heavier wartime taxa- 
tion and that it was our opinion that the 
peopie could pay additional wartime taxes 
of at least $10,500,000,000. The Ways and 
Means Committee and the House reached a 
different result and approved a bill increas- 
ing revenues by only $2,000,000,000. In view 
of this wide difference on a matter so impor- 
tant to the present and future welfare of 
this Nation, we have carefully reviewed the 
fiscal situation. I am appearing before you 
today to present our conclusions. 

The outstanding fact in our financial pic- 
ture is the stupendous bill which this war 
will leave behind. On that point there can 
be no quibbling. We are accumulating debt 
at the rate of over $150,000,000 a day. Last 
month (October 1943) the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $5,600,000,000 more than it col- 
lected in revenue. In the fiscal year 1942 the 
deficit was $21,000,000,000, in 1943 it was $57,- 
000,000,000, and in 1944 it is expected to be 
$57,000,000,000 again. On the basis of any 
estimates we can now make, we foresee a 
public debt at the end of the present fiscal 
year of about %200,000,000,000. On such a 


debt the interest charges alone will be close 
to $4,000,000,000 a year. As the war continues 
the debt, the interest, and tke problem of 


repayment will grow larger and larger. 

In this situation if we pay in taxes any 
less than we can now afford to pay, we shall 
be unfair to those who must face the accu- 
mulated bill after the war has been fought 
and won. We shall be doing a particularly 
great injustice to the men who are fighting 
our battles on foreign soil. We shall not only 
be asking the 10,000,000 members of the 
armed forces to give the most important 
years out of their lives to fight the war; we 
shall also be requiring them as a large body 
of future taxpayers to pay in taxes after the 
war what we could and should have paid 
while they were fighting. 

t is clear that we are not paying all the 
wartime taxes that we can and should pay. 
We are not now fighting an all-out war on 
the fiscal front. All the estimates of national 
income, by whomever made, bear eloquent 
testimony to the fact that the ability of the 
American people to pay increased taxes is 
far from being exhausted. In the fiscal year 
1939 individuals had incomes, after personal 
taxes, of $65,000,000,000. In the fiscal year 
1944 it is estimated that individuals will have 
incomes of $126,000,000,000, after allowance 
for all present taxes. That is, after paying 
texes, incomes of people in the United States 
will have almost doubled since 1939. 

The incomes of the American people are 
not only ample to pay much higher taxes. 
The spending power of these incomes is so 
great as to threaten rapid and burdensome 
increases in the cost of living. About half 
of American productive effort is going into 
war equipment and supplies for our armed 
forces. These products are not available for 
civilian consumption. Yet our people are be- 
ing paid for all they produce. They thus 
have far more money to spend than there 
are goods on which to spend it. In the fiscal 
year 1944 this surplus of income over goods 
is expected to amount to about $36,000,000,000 
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after payment of persOnal taxes. If those who 
hold this surplus income try to spend it on 
consumer goods the inevitable result will be 
black markets, ruptured price ceilings, and 
substantial increases in the cost of living, 
followed by tremendous pressures for higher 
wages and farm prices, which will set in 
motion further forces in the spiral of infia- 
tion. 

Up to this point spending has been held 
down and we have avoided disastrous price 
increases. We have done this through a 
variety of measures. Price ceilings and ra- 
tioning, wage and salary stabilization, and 
the taxes already imposed have all had a 
restraining effect. The campaigns for the 
voluntary purchase of War bonds with their 
emphasis on saving have been a strong in- 
fluence in curbing spending. 

But we cannot expect these controls to 
hoid indefinitely in the face of a continued 
large surplus of income over goods and a 
great accumulation of spendable liquid war- 
time savings. Day after day, the continuous 
pressure of spending power has been cracking 
our price controls a little here and a little 
there and threatens to produce a major 
break-down. We are courting danger if we do 
not do all that is possible through the tax 
mechanism to strengthen the foundations of 
our stabilization program. 

I have been told-that the American people 
do not believe in the dangers of inflation. I 
cannot believe that is true, but there may be 
a confusion of meaning. If by inflation is 
meant a situation where money becomes 
worthless, I agree that the danger now is not 
of that character. It is rather the danger of 
substantial and continuous and, at least in 
part, permanent rises in prices that would 
undermine standards of living, reduce the 
value of investments, and impair the security 
we seek to achieve through savings and in- 
surance. Unfortunately, lack of belief in the 
danger of inflation does not remove that 
danger. There are few indeed who have fol- 
lowed with care the developments of the 
recent past who are not concerned over the 
possible break-down of the stabilization pro- 
gram. Higher wartime taxes obviously can- 
not meet the danger alone, but they are nec- 
essary if it is to be met. 

I have also been told that some people 
have a defeatist attitude toward our fiscal 
problem. They argue that, since the deficit 
is so large, the Government debt so huge, 
and the inflationary possibilities of surplus 
income and accumulated private savings so 
great, a few billion dollars more or less will 
not make a great deal of difference and that 
therefore we might as well avoid the unpopu- 
larity of imposing additional taxes. I think 
this would be a poor excuse to give to the 
returning soldier who will be interested to 
know what sacrifices we incurred at home to 
protect his future. 

In fact, however, $10,500,000,000 of addi- 
tional taxes would have very important ef- 
fects on the deficit, the debt, and the in- 
flationary pressure. In its direct effects on 
spending, in the renewed assurance it would 
give that the elected and appointed repre- 
sentatives cf the people take the problems 
of the public debt seriously, and in the sober- 
ing influence it would have on public under- 
standing of the true cost of the war, a 
$10,590,000,000 increase in taxes would be im- 
mensely beneficial. 

Perhaps the most superficially plausible 
and therefore the most insidious argument I 
have recently heard is tnat economy in gov- 
ernmental expenditures is a substitute for 
higher taxes. 
tant objective and a tax bill makes it neither 
more or less desirable. Iam in complete and 
hearty sympathy with any measure that can 
be adopted to reduce governmental costs, to 
reduce even war costs so long as the reduc- 
tions do not impair our war effort. But if 
we are to fight the war to a speedy conelu- 
sion we cannot relax our fighting or our pro- 


Economy is always an impor- 
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duction for war. That means we cannot 
significantly relax our spending. I am notin 
sympathy with any measures or any proposal 
to cut expenditures in any way that will 
make our total production anything less 
than an all-out effort. 

At the time I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee, I said that “while it may 
be possible, and I hope it is, to curtail some 
governmental expenditures, even that will 
not lessen our need for getting at this time 
all that the American people can possibly 
give us in additional taxation.” That is still 
my position. 

The Bureau of the Budget has just released 
estimates that total expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1944 which ends next June 30 will 
amount to $98,000,000,000 instead of the 
$106,000,000,000 in the estimate issued last 
August. It is understood that this decrease 
in expenditures represents a combination of 
changes in the war program and a delay in 
reaching the production goals of some items. 
Revenues were estimated at $41,000,000,000 
instead of $38,000,000,000. The over-all re- 
sult of the revision is to reduce the previously 
expected deficit from $68,000,000,000 to $57,- 
000.000,000 for the fiscal year 1944. 

There is nothing in the new Budget figures 
in our opinion to warrant reducing our goal 
below $10,500,000,000 of additional wartime 
taxes. If no one had originally expected 
more than a $57,009,000,000 deficit for the 
fiscal year 1944, the amount would appear 
tremendous, which it truly is. It is no less so 
because it represents a reduction from a pre- 
viously estimated higher figure. Fifty-seven 
billion dollars is equal to last year’s record 
deficit, and is almost three times the deficit 
of 1942. 

The Budget revisions do not alter the fact 
that we can pay much higher taxes; they do 
not in any degree affect our moral obligation 
to meet now all of the costs of the war that 
can be met by current taxation; and they do 
not affect in significant degree the serious in- 
flationary dangers that face us for the bal- 
ance of this fiscal year, the succeeding fiscal 
years as long as the war shall last, and in the 
post-war period. Our tax goal, as I pointed 
out to the Ways and Means Committee, was 
the amount that we believed could be fairly 
distributed without undue sacrifice and hard- 
ship. From every point of view it is a mini- 
mum fiscal program in the light of the 
deficit, the accumulated debt, and the infla- 
tionary pressure. 

In view of all these facts, the House bill, 
in my opinion, falls far short even of an at- 
tempt to meet our fiscal needs in a realistic 
or courageous way. 

Let us bear in mind that an essential part 
of fighting a war is paying for it in the right 
way at the right time. There is no escape 
from the costs of war. It is a great fallacy 
to suppose that we can fight history’s great- 
est war to save what we hold most dear with- 
out financial sacrifice. Inevitably we shall 
experience much greater financial sacrifice 
than we have thus far. Taxation now, during 
the war, is the easiest way to make that 
sacrifice. 

In presenting our national fiscal problem 
to you, I have endeavored to perform the 
duty placed on the Secretary of the Treasury 
by law and tradition. I have endeavored 
to show you as objectively and as clearly as 
I can that a tax program of not less than 
$10,500,000,000 is needed to safeguard the 
financial and economic future of this country 


‘during the war and after the war. 


WARTIME TAXES 
(Address by Randolph E. Paul) 

It was very kind of you to invite me to talk 
to you this evening about wartime taxes. 
And I was very glad to accept an invitation 
to speak in the home town of one of the 
House Ways and Means Committee's ablest 
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members and hardest workers. This, I as- 
sure you, is not faint praise, for that com- 
mitteee is indefatigable. It has had me at 
the ropes many times; and while I may be 
expendable, I am not quickly exhaustible. 
It is a great pleasure to thank Mr. Foranp for 
his never-failing courtesy in debate and for 
his patient understanding—even when he 
doesn't agree—of the Treasury’s sincere de- 
sire to be of assistance to his important 
committee. 

There is still another reason that I am glad 
to be here tonight. This is a pleasant re- 
versal of usual procedure. I am accustomed 
to speaking before Mr. Foranp at sessions 
of the Ways and Means Committee. But Mr. 
Foranp always has the last word there. 

In selecting the subject of the evening I 
shall assume that you had in mind some- 
thing more definite than the general subject 
of taxes in wartime, and that your title re- 
fers to the specific crisis confronting this 
country at this particular stage of World War 
No. 2. Since our time is necessarily limited, 
I shall not burden you with details which 
are not essential. I shall try to give you a 
picture of the forest. One misses the forest if 
he tries to see every tree. In taxation the 
whole is not always the same as the sum of 
the separate parts. A difference in degree 
merges into a difference in kind. What we 
need more than anything else today is a 
balanced vision of the whole. 


THE NECESSITY FOR INCREASED TAXES 


Early in the war the necessity of increased 
taxes was clear enough. Even at the end of 
1941 the Government was spending money at 
an unprecedented rate, $2,500,000,000 a 
month in December 1941. This governmen- 
tal spending was creating a purchasing power 
which made direct controls necessary. For- 
mal price control, which began in the spring 
of 1941, was greatly extended during the first 
half of 1942. A program of consumer ration- 
ing was instituted late in December 1941. At 
first it covered only rubber tires. Automo- 
bile rationing went into effect at the begin- 
ning of 1942. The rationing of sugar began in 
May, coffee late in November, shoes and proc- 
essed foods early in 1943. In October 1942 
the President, through the War Labor Board 
and the Treasury, attempted the stabilization 
of wages. 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN THE SUMMER OF 
1943 


Suppose we pass on to the situation on our 
economic front last summer. We had been 
through nearly a year and a half of war, The 
military tide was beginning to turn—our way. 
In 1942 Congress had enacted the longest and 
toughest revenue act in our history. By the 
middle of 1943 we had put our individual tax 
system substantially on a pay-as-you-go ba- 
sis. This new method of payment enabled 
us to collect more promptly taxes due upon 
the higher incomes rapidly being produced 
by the war. We had reached the point— 
somewhat late—where the Congress was free 
to turn its attention to a rate bill. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 
In 1942 only a few, 


that we would attain a record level of war 
production as early as 1943. Our success on 
the production front was recorded in a sen- 
Sational rise in expenditures, which was re- 
flected in turn in a corresponding rise in the 
public debt. On December 7, 1941, our na- 
tional debt stood at about $55 billion. By 
June 30, 1943, it had risen to $136,700,000,009. 
It is estimated that it will be about $206,- 
000,000,000 at the end of this fiscal year, 
June 30, 1944. War expenditures, estimated 
at $100,009,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, had reached the monthly level 
of more than $7,000,000,000 in August 1943, 
the second month of this fiscal year. 
month since last February we had spent more 
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money on war activities than we spent in the | 
entire fiscal year 1941. 


PRICE RISES 


Prices had also risen. The emount of in- 
flation registered by the cost of living index 
Since it started to rise early in 1941 is 
now well toward 25 percent. Price increases 
have been heaviest for food and some of 
the basic necessities of life. A recent sam- 
pling of prices by O. P. A. indicated that 
in many instances actual retail food prices 
were above legal ceilings. Illicit trafficking in 
ration coupons, and the tendency of meat, 
poultry, and gasoline to leak out of regular 
channels and into black markets, threatened 
price stability. We have been learning the 
hard way that inflationary money is not 
easily discouraged. 


WE HAVE INFLATION 


In the summer of 1943 we had inflation. 
True, it was only a moderate inflation. Some 
argue, and many more feel, that a little in- 
flation would be a good thing. Let me reply 
as the President did: A little inflation is 
like opium; soon you want more; and then you 
have the habit. 


THE 1944 BUDGET AND NATIONAL INCOME 


A heavy strain on prices was inevitable. 
With taxes at a level of $40,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1944, we were faced with a 
deficit of $66,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1944 and an almost certain heavy borrowing 
from the commercial banks. Huge war ex- 
penditures had resulted in an increased na- 
tional income. The latest estimates put na- 
tional income for the fiscal year 1944 at $152,- 
000,000,000, even more than that for the cal- 
endar year 1944. Direct personal taxes would 
reduce spendable income after taxes by only 
$21,000,000,000, leaving $131,000,000,000 of 
disposable income, a figure about $50,000,000,- 
000 higher than national income before taxes 
in the halcyon year 1929. The war had proved 
a bonanza. 


THE PARADOX OF FINANCIAL PROSPERITY AND 
SCARCE GOODS 


Our war production has given us an eco- 
nomic shot in the arm and put a new flush 
of prosperity on the Nation’s face. The para- 
dox of the situation is that the cause which 
produces this unparalleled prosperity re- 
moves the possibility of satisfying with con- 
sumer goods the desire to spend, created by 
expended income. About one-half of our pro- 
ductive capacity is marching off to war. The 
half that stays at home is producing no more 
than $89,000,000,000 of civilian goods at cur- 
rent prices. Disposable current income is 
more than $40,000,000,000 in excess of goods 
to be bought. We have developed an economy 
in which only $10 of goods are available for 
each $15 of disposable income. Yet the Amer- 
ican people are spending an increased amount 
to eat, drink, and be merry. Comparing this 
year with the average of the typical pre- 
war years, 1936 to 1939, expenditures in eat- 
ing and drinking places have increased 143 
percent. Expenditures in clothing stores have 
increased 102 percent, and in jewelry stores 
218 percent. 

Is there any answer but inflation? 
is America’s $150,000,000,000 question. | 


SAVINGS 


Even these staggering figures do not give | 
the whole picture. From the beginning of 


That 


1940 to June 30, 1943—in 31, years—the 
American people saved $55,000,000,000. Of 
this total $24,000,000,000 are in the form of 
currency and checking accounts; $21,000,000,- 
000 are in the form of redeemable or market- 
able bonds. It is a masterpiece of understate- 
ment to call these savings volatile; from the 
standpoint of post-war inflation they are 
liquid dynamite. Assume a slackening of 
governmental spending at the end of the war 
in Europe, followed by a short lull in civilian 
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spending, and try then to imagine what will 
happen when millions of people, impatient 
with wartime direct controls, try to spend 
these savings to replace worn-out clothes, 
household equipment, automobiles,—all the 
things they have been longing to buy for 
several years. If we have the courage to im- 
pose additional taxes in time, we may be able 
to keep the post-war money floodgates closed. 
If we delay, if we disregard the inflationary 
thunderheads gathering in the form of liquid 
savings, there can be nothing but bitter 
economic weather ahead. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BORROWING 


Cold figures make it clear that hot dollars 
are also being created by commercial bank 
borrowing. War financing through banks is 
generally conceded to be dangerous. Bank 
purchases of government securities lead di- 
rectly to an increase in cash assets held by 
the public. To the extent that bank de- 
positors lend their deposits to the Govern- 
ment by buying bonds, no new funds are 
created; funds are merely transferred from 
private to Treasury accounts. But when 
banks buy Government securities for them- 
selves, they have no right to make charges 
against their depositors’ accounts; the re- 
sult is that new funds are created. In pay- 
ment for Government bonds the banks cus- 
tomarily set up “War loan accounts” pay- 
able to the United States Treasury. As the 
Treasury draws on these accounts to finance 
War expenditures, the new funds flow into 
the pocketbooks and bank accounts of indi- 
vidual citizens and business firms. 

During the fiscal year 1943 banks thus in- 
creased their holdings of Federal securities 
by about $30,000,000,000. This was the main 
factor in expanding by about 36 percent the 
total of coin, paper money, and checking de- 
posits held by the public. These holdings are 
liquid fuel which is ready and waiting to feed 
the fires of inflation. 


THE EVILS OF INFLATION 


The psychology of inflation is hopeful; its 
symptoms are exhilarating; but its hideous 
effects beggar description. Inflation is the 
mortal foe of every bank deposit, every in- 
surance policy, and every War bond. It would 
increase the cost of the war and the service 
charge on our post-war debt. Even more im- 
portant from the immediate standpoint 
would be the resulting inequitable distribu- 
tion of our scarce goods. The orders of the 
day would go to black and grey markets. 
Those with the most money and the least 
scruples would get the lion’s share of the 
goods. People with low incomes would come 
out on the short end. People who work over- 
time would have the least opportunity to buy. 
The real cost of the war—not the money cost, 
but the cost in terms of the things we must do 
without—would be badly distributed over our 
population. I need not describe the effect 
such a maldistribution would have upon 
home-front morale. It is obvious that the 
war effort would be the first to suffer from 
inflation. 


THE FUNCTION OF TAXES 


I have said that I would discuss the spe- 
cific crisis confronting the country at this 
particular stage of the war. “Crisis” is a poor 
word for what we face. Our problem is sec- 
ond in importance only to results on the 
military front. And the answers we make to 
today’s economic questions cannot fail to 
influence the shape of events on the military 
front. 

What is the mission of taxes in this crisis? 
How can they help win the fight against in- 
flation? The answer is simple. Taxes im- 
pound spending power. By taking away 
spendable income they reduce the strain on 
the defense line of rationing and price con- 
trol, just as wage stabilization eases that 
strain. No one Knows the ultimate break- 
ing point of these direct control devices. 
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But we do know that they are now weaken- 
ing, and we also know that well-chosen addi- 
tional taxes may very well be the saving 
factor. 


THE TAX LEGISLATIVE PROCESS ° 


If this be true, one might well say: “Let’s 
have some taxes in a hurry.” Inflation waits 
for no body of men—not even the Congress 
of the United States. But tax bills take time. 
They aren't built in aday. The Constitution 
places the power to levy taxes in the Con- 
gress. All the Treasury can do in a time of 
crisis—or, for that matter, at any other 
time—is to place its recommendations before 
the Congress. Its first point of contact is 
with the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Eouse of Representatives, which is the legis- 
lative body in which revenue bills must orig- 
inate. I do not know how many of you— 
cutside of Mr. Forand and Mr. Picchione— 
have ever seen with your own eyes the grind- 
ing of the legislative tax mill. I have had 
the privilege—and the pain—of close contact 
with it, and I should like to give you, by way 
of background, a picture of a revenue act 
as it goes through the mill. 

A revenue bill usually starts with the sub- 
mission of recommendations to the Ways 
and Means Committee by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Secretary appears be- 
fore tne committee, and he and his staff are 
questioned by most of the 25 members. 
This process may occupy 1 or 2 days. Pub- 
lic hearings follow. At these hearings we 
have what Justice Holmes once called free 
trade in ideas. Witness after witness, some 
appearing individually and others speaking 
on behulf of chambers of commerce, busi- 
ness crganizations, labor unions, and other 
groups, espouse and press their interests; 
sometimes, I am bound to say, their very self- 
ish interests. 

After 2 or 3 weeks of testimony the Ways 
and Means Committee shuts the door and 
goes into executive, or secret, session. In 
this session the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary, and all other recommendations are 
discussed at length. Facts and arguments 
are presented by members of the Treasury 
staff and the experts of the joint staff of the 
committee. Votes are taken on specific mo- 
tions and at long last a bill emerges from a 
thicket of obscurity. This bill is drafted, not 
by the Treasury, but by the legislative staff 
of Congress. The bill is then sent to the 
House floor, usually with a rule limiting 
amendments from the floor. A vote is finally 
taken, and a bill is passed by the House. 
This bill is sent to the Senate. 

History repeats itself before the Senate 
Finance Committee. Again the Secretary and 
his staff appear personally. Again public wit- 
nesses testify in open session. Again there 
is a secret executive session. At length, a bill 
is sent by the Finance Committee to the 
Senate floor. In the Senate there can be no 
closed rule, and amendments may be made 
on the floor in the course of debate. Finally, 
a bill is passed by the Senate. It may be a 
totally different bill from the House bill. 
The two bills are sent to the conference com- 
mittee for reconciliation. 

The conference committee consists of the 
ranking members of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Finance Committee. Its 
job is to compromise the differing House and 
Senate bills into one bill. New matter is not 
in conference. The sessions of the confer- 
ence committee are all secret. Every differ- 
ence between the two bills must be discussed 
in detail. Either the House or the Senate, 
acting through its group, must recede from 
the position of its principal. When all con- 
fiicts are resolved, a new bill is written, which 
must again be passed by both the House 
and the Senate. Customarily each of these 
bodies approves the action of its conferees. 
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THE TREASURY PROGRAM 


On October 4, 1943, the Secretary of the 
Treasury presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee the recommendations of the 
Treasury and of the President for new 1943 
revenue legislation. The total additional 
taxes recommended came to $10,500,000,000 
for a full year of operation. Of this total, 
$6,500,000,000 consisted of additional individ- 
ual income taxes, some part of which might 
be made refundable after the war; $2,500,000,- 
009 of excise taxes; $1,100,000,000 of corporate 
taxes; and $400,000,000 of estate and gift 
taxes. In addition, the Secretary recom- 
mended against a general retail sales tax, 
and against a tax on increased earnings of 
individuals. 

In parentheses I might say that the Treas- 
ury’s affirmative recommendations are dis- 
playing definite intimations of mortality. 
Putting things a little less poetically, the 
dog’s tail is being cut off just behind the 
ears. The latest returns from the Ways and 
Means Committee showed a total of a little 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

As I have said, part of the Secretary’s 
program was negative. Before I pass on to 
a discussion of the proposed increases /1 
taxes, I would like to give you the reasons 
for the Treasury’s opposition to a Federal 
retail sales tax and a tax on increases in 
individual income. 


THE SALES TAX 


Since I am discussing wartime taxes this 
evening, I shall not stress the inequity of a 
Federal sales tax. The standard peacetime 
objection to such a tax is that it imposes a 
disproportionate tax load upon the low in- 
come groups. This objection is even more 
cogent in wartime, since a tax which in- 
fringes on an adequate standard of living 
cannot fail to impair workers’ morale and 
hurt production. 

In this particular war there are additional 
practical objections. A Federal retail sales 
tax would be a new tax. It would impose 
upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue an 
added administrative burden out of all pro- 
portion to the burden of collecting an equal 
amount of additional revenue from existing 
taxes. A 10-percent tax with no exemptions 
whatever would produce about $6,000,000,000 
of revenue annually. It would have to be 
collected by more than two and one-half 
million business establishments scattered 
throughout the United States. The 10 per- 
cent rate would stimulate evasion. All busi- 
ness establishments would have to be policed. 
Trained personnel, automobiles, tires, gaso- 
line, and accounting machines would be re- 
quired. It is at least doubtful whether an 
adequate force and sufficient facilities could 
be obtained. But assuming that they could, 
adequate enforcement of the tax would divert 
valuable manpower and equipment, which 
might better be employed in more fruitful 
endeavors. 

Collecting the tax is not only a problem 
for the Bureau. Merchants would be re- 
quired to keep adequate records which would 
generally involve entries not needed for ordi- 
nary accounting or income-tax purpose. 
This burden, superimposed upon rationing 
and price-control duties, would be almost 
intolerable. Here again, valuable manpower 
would not-be employed in its most productive 
capacity. It might be worth while to under- 
take this new administrative task if the sales 


tax were well adapted to our preSent eco- . 


nomic situation. But it is not. While it ‘is 
true that sales-tax dollars would absorb some 
disposable income, it is also true that the 
imposition of a sales tax upon all articles 
would immediately cause an increase in the 
cost-of-living index. The control of wages is 
geared to this index, and it would be almost 
impossible to resist demands for increased 
wages based upon an increased cost of living. 
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Directly or indirectly, the ceiling and sup- 
port prices of most farm products are linked 
to farm parity prices. This link means that 
these prices are relative rather than fixed, 
and that they respond to the party index. 
A 10-percent sales tax on a reasonably broad 
basis would increase that index by 6 or 7 
percent. The operation of the parity form- 
ula would immediately raise parity prices 
for agricultural commodities by 6 or 7 per- 
cent. Ceiling and support prices of various 
products would probably have to be adjusted 
to take the change in parity into account. 

Thus, if a 10-percent sales tax had become 
effective on July 1, 1943, estimates indicate 
that there would have been an average in- 
crease of 6 percent in retail “ood prices during 
1944, exclusive of the tax. When the 10-per- 
cent tax is included, this increase would raise 
food costs by approximately 16 percent. Mov- 
ing over from food prices to the over-all cost 
of-living index, which includes many items 
not subject to tax, and taking into account 
both direct price increases and indirect tax- 
induced increases in food prices, it is esti. 
mated that the cost-of-living index would 
rise about 10 percent. 


TAX ON INCREASES IN INCOME 


A tax on increases in income is no happier 
soluticn of our difficulty. The philosophy of 
such a tax would, of course, be extremely difil- 
cult to defend. We would be saying “hat two 
individuals with the same income should be 
paying a different tax. Moreover, we would 
be saying that the higher tax was payable by 
the person who had received less income in 
previous years. He might very properly reply 
that his ability to pay was less than that of 
the person who had received the greater in- 
come in previous years. 

A tax on increases of income is objection- 
able on even more practical grounds. One 
has to find some normal standard against 
which increases may be measured, say, income 
for the year 1939. Most of our millions of 
taxpayers do not know their income for 
previous years. The Bureau has received no 
returns for earlier years from most of these 
taxpayers. Even if the amount of income 
for the base year were determinable, it would 
still be necessary to differentiate between 
normal and war increases. The modest in- 
crease in the salary of a postman, fireman, or 
a college professor, in accordance with an 
established promotion schedule, is an ex- 
ample of a normal increase. Equitable dif- 
ferentiation between normal increases in in- 
come and increases directly connected with 
war profits would entail more relief provi- 
sions than are contained in the corporate 
excess-profits tax. 

Finally, there is a compelling wartime ob- 
jection to a tax on increases of income. In- 
creases of income have been received in 
large part by persons who are working over- 
time and women who have gone into industry 
to help the war effort and the family income. 
Where a son or husband has entered the 
armed services the family income is likely to 
be reduced, even though the wife or another 
member of the family receives a larger in- 
come now than in the base period. Many 
recipients of increases in income have moved 
to high-cost defense areas. If we imposed a 
substantial tax on these increases we would 
be impairing the incentive of many workers 
to continue in vital war production.? 


1Further information on the sales tax may 
be obtained by writing to the House Ways 
and Means Committee for Part 11 of the Un- 
Revised Hearings on Revenue Revision of 
1943. 

?Further information on taxation of in- 
creases in individual income may be-obtained 
by writing to the House Ways and Means 
Committee for Part I of the Unrevised Hear- 
ings and Revenue Revision of 1943, 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE TREASURY PROGRAM 


Three principal arguments have been 
made against the Treasury’s affirmative pro- 
gram. I should like now to repeat these 
arguments for you and let you decide how 
well they meet the issue. 


THE PROGRAM REACHES INFLATIONARY DOLLARS 


The first argument is that the Treasury 
program in its attempt to help control in- 
flation does not dip into the income brackets 
where inflationary dollars are most menacing. 
In his statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee the Secretary said: ‘“Four-fifths 
of all the income of the Nation is going to 
people earning less than $5,000 a year.” Con- 
sistent with this principle the Treasury pro- 
gram does call for substantially increased 
taxation of a large number of taxpayers with 
less than $5,000 a year. It does not, of course, 
demand higher taxes from everyone receiving 
less than $5,000. Some of these people have 
incomes barely above subsistence levels. Just 
because the Treasury program did not call for 
heavily increased taxes on everyone below 
#5,000, some critics have charged that it was 
inconsistent with the Secretary's statement. 
The sophistry of this charge must be self- 
evident. One might as well say that because 
people over 18 are eligible to apply for drivers’ 
licenses, everyone over 18 should be per- 
mitted to drive a car. 


We should be careful to understand pre- 
cisely which individuals are treated lightly by 
the Treasury program. It is true that the 
elimination of the Victory tax relieves 
11,000,000 taxpayers from the burden of that 
tax. But the lowering of the personal ex- 
emption brought back into the fold about 
2,000,000 taxpayers, leaving a net loss of about 
9,000,000 taxpayers. They would have paid a 
Victory tax of only about $300,000,000. This 
is a very small part of the total of $24,000,- 
000,000 of individual income taxes that would 
have been payable under the Treasury pro- 
gram. The elimination of the Victory tax 
was recommended as a simplification measure 
as well as on grounds of equity. It is literally 
impossible to make the income tax sufficiently 
simple for the average taxpayer without elim- 
inating the Victory tax with its disparate in- 
come tax base and exemptions. This makes 
it unnecessary to discuss the inequities of an 
increase in tax upon a married man with an 
income of less than $1,200 a year. 

Of the increased income taxes proposed by 
the Treasury—$6,630,000,000 in total includ- 
ing refundable taxes—$1,600,000,000 would 
have been paid by the income groups under 
$3,000 of net income; $3,500,000,000, or more 
than half of the total, would have been paid 
by income groups under $5,000 of net income. 
Taking additional corporate taxes, excise 
taxes, and estate and gift taxes into the equa- 
tion, $5,400,000,000, or about one-half of the 
total additional taxes proposed by the Treas- 
ury, would have been paid by the income 
groups under $5,000. 

It is, of course, true that much of our 
increased national income has gone to per- 
sons with low or modest incomes. But it is 
also true that the incomes of millions of 
families still fall far short of adequate living 
Standards. The fact that a large proportion 
of the $157,000,000,000 of income payments 
estimated for the calendar year 1944 will go 
to persons with incomes of $3,000 and less 
does not mean that the taxpaying ability of 
these millions of persons is substantial. We 
must look behind aggregates to individual 
cases. When we do so we find that the mar- 
gin of disposable income over and above 
wartime needs is a narrow one for many 
families. Out of sixty-seven and three-tenths 
million income recipients, fifty-eight and two- 
tenths million receive incomes of less than 
$3,000. In the aggregate these persons re- 
ceive $96,200,000,000 before personal taxes, 
This appears to be a fruitful source of addi- 
tional taxes until we compute the number 
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of dollars per income recipient. That figure 
is about $1,650 per recipient before taxes, or 
about $1,500 after taxes. It does not leave 
much opportunity for inflationary spending. 

To impose additional taxes so heavy that 
they would cut into this margin would be 
false economy. It would deprive workers of 
basic necessities and thus undermine their 
productive efficiency and morale. Moreover, 
we should not forget that individuals in these 
low-income brackets bear a disproportionate 
share of the existing tax load, both Federal 
and State. 


ECONOMY AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TAXES 


Others who oppose the Treasury’s tax pro- 
gram assert that additional taxes are not 
necessary if we would curtail Government 
expenditures. They offer economy as a sub- 
stitute for increased taxes. They urge that 
a reduction in Government expenditures 
would completely obviate the need for addi- 
tional taxes. 

It should not be necessary for me to say 
that the Treasury is in sympathy with the 
objective of curtailing all expenditures which 
may safely be deferred until after the war. 
The Secretary has been In the forefront work- 
ing for economy. From time to time he has 
made recommendations for cutting govern- 
mental expenditures, many of which have 
been put into effect. But being against 
waste is like being against sin. Nonwar ex- 
penditures, exclusive of interest, are at the 
low level of $4,000,000,000. Curtailments of 
magnitude are possible only in connection 
with war expenditures. Here possible reduc- 
tions—by “possible” I mean curtailments 
which will not impair the war effort—do not 
loom very large. 

From the standpoint of inflation spendable 
income would still remain far in excess of 
available goods. Even a reduction in expend- 
itures of $10,000,000,000 would do no more 
than give a $10,500,000,000 program a better 
chance to hold inflationary spending power 
and Government debt within manageable 
limits. It would give us a greater margin of 
safety in war finance, but it would not detract 
from the pressing need for additional taxes 
sufficiently to justify a lower program. 


CAPACITY TO PAY 


Finally, it is contended that the Ameri- 
can people do not have additional capacity 
to pay more taxes. But here are facts: Com- 
paring the fiscal year 1944 with 1940, income 
payments to individuals show an increase 
of about $75,000,000,000; in the same period 
individual income taxes have increased only 
about $18,000,000,000 a year. In other words, 
the present tax system is absorbing only 
about one-fourth of the increase in annual 
income payments generated by defense and 
war activities. The question is not whether 
the American people can afford to pay high- 
er taxes, but whether they can afford not to 
pay them. 

In an attempt to prove that American 
taxes are too high it is argued that taxes 
in the United States are higher in terms of 
dollars per capita than in the United King- 
dom and Canada. This argument is, of 
course, wholly fallacious. Per capita taxes 
are not an indication of real burden. The 
proper test is the relation of taxes to the in- 
comes of taxpayers. The burden of Ameri- 
can taxes is lighter than the British and 
Canadian loads in terms of what counts— 
income remaining after taxes.* 

The argument against additional income 
taxes is dramatized in statements to the 
effect that our existing tax rates are con- 
fiscatory when we combine their load with 


8A mimeographed study, Comparison of 
Taxes in the United States, United Kingdom, 
and Canada, may be obtained from the Di- 
vision of Public Relations, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. OG. 
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a required payment next March of uncan- 
celed 1942 liabilities and State income taxes. 
It is said that some of our most fortunate 
citizens would have to pay a tax amounting 
to more than their year’s income and that 
at the end of the year they would owe 
money for the privilege of living. 

The most charitable word for such state- 
ments is that they are misleading. The 
ignored fact is that the Federal income tax 
allows for the deduction of State income 
taxes in computing net income. No matter 
how high the Federal and State rate sched- 
ules may be, the combination of the two 
can never result in a tax on one year’s in- 
come in excess of 100 percent of net income. 

Those who received a cancelation of 
three-quarters of 1942 tax liability are in no 
position to argue that. taxes take more than 
100 percent of income. The payment due 
March 15, 1944, of part of 1942 uncanceled 
tax liability cannot fairly be used to prove 
confiscation of 1944 incomes. This is a 
tax on 1942 income. If the taxes on the 
income of 2 or more years are added together 
and compared with 1 year’s income, it is 
of course possible to reach a tax of more 
than 100 percent of 1 year’s net income. 
But if we take 2 years of taxes into the 
comparison we should also take 2 years of 
net income. As a matter of fact, the can- 
celation of three-fourths of the tax on 1942 
incomes was a windfall, making it easier, not 
harder, to pay tax on 1944 income. 


INCREASED CORPORATE TAXES 


The Secretary’s recommendations to the 
Ways and Means Committee included addi- 
tional corporate taxes of one and one-tenth 
billion dollars. The proposal was that the 
surtax rate of small corporations be in- 
creased 4 percent and those of large cor- 
porations 10 percent, making for the large 
corporations a cembined normal and surtax 
rate of 50 percent. No additional excess- 
profits taxes were suggested. To promote 
post-war liquidity the Treasury also sug- 
gested a procedure for accelerating the pay- 
ment of refunds attributable to -the loss 
carry-back provision. This last item would 
have been particularly helpful to small busi- 
ness, which is more apt to have post-war cash 
problems. 

CORPORATE WAR EARNINGS 


The argument has been made that these 
increases drain life blood of corporations. 
This emotional argument ignores some start- 
ling figures which have been submitted to 
the Ways and Means Committee. Corporate 
profits (exciuding dividends received) will 
reach the estimated level of twenty-two and 
six-tenih billion dollars for the calendar year 
1943. The estimate for 1944 is twenty-four 
and five-tenth billion dollars. These profits 
are more than four times corporate profits 
for the year 1937, which was one of the most 
prosperous years of the thirties. 

Taxes have also risen, it is true; they have 
been multiplied many times. Total corporate 
liabilities for income and excess-profits taxes 
amounted to slightly over one and one-fourth 
billion dollars for 19837. They have climbed 
to thirteen and one-half billion dollars for 
the year 1943. But taxes, even of this mag- 
nitude, have failed to keep up with the mad 
pace of increased earnings. For the year 
1942 corporations will have left after taxes 
nearly eight and five-tenth billion dollars: 
and in 1943, nearly nine and two-tenth bil- 
lion dollars. In 1937 they had left less than 
$4,000,000,000. 

Nor have our high war taxes substantially 
affected dividends paid. The avevage of divi- 
dends paid for the years 1936 to 1940 was 
$4,100,000,000; the highest figure was #4,800,- 
000,000 in the year 1937. For the years 1941, 
1942, and 1943, dividends are estimated at 
$4,500,000,000, $4,100,000,000, and $4,000,000,- 
000, respectively. Even after taxes and divi- 
dends are paid, the corporations of the coun- 
try, including loss corporations, will have 
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accumulated for the years 1942, 1943, and 1944 
over $15,000,000,000 of undistributed corporate 
profits! 
CORPORATE CASH POSITION 

I have heard the argument that these 
high undistributed profits are invested in 
brick and mortar, and that they are not 
available as liquid funds to be used in post- 
war activity. However, recent studies show 
that liquid assets of corporations have risen 
even faster than retained earnings. 

Nonfinancial corporations increased their 
holdings of currency, bank deposits, end 
Unite States Government securities by $12,- 
000,000,000 during the 2 years 1941 and 1942 
according to an estimate prepared by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. If the 
accumulation of liquid assets in the first 
half of 1948 should continue at the present 
rate through the year, the total increase 
would be $25,000,000,000 for the 3 years, 1941, 
1942, and 1943. A study just released by the 
Federal Reserve Soard indicates that busi- 
ness deposits, both corporate and noncor- 
porate, totalled $30,000,000,000 on July 31, 
1943.4 While all cf these deposits would not 
be fully available for conversion to peacetime 
operations, and to provide working capital 
needed to maintain a high level of peace- 
time employment and production, it is hardly 
stretching a point to say that they reflect 
@ generally liquid condition. 

CONCLUSION 

I hope the facts I have placed before you 
this evening make clear an issue which has 
become blurred in much discussion. Seldom 
are the outlines of an economic problem so 
black and white. The question is not 
whether we shall have no taxes, or some 
taxes, or more taxes than that. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall do everything pos- 
sible to avoid inflation. I recognize that 
taxes cannot do the whole job. We need 
wage stabilization, rationing, price control, 
and other things. The fight on inflation is 
indivisible. I do not say that we can pre- 
vent runaway inflation. But at this eleventh 
hour we still have a chance. I hope we will 
take that chance—that we will grasp the 
nettle before it is too late. 


Mr. PATMAN. I ask the Members, if 
they will be kind enough to do so, to read 
this statement by Secretary Morgenthau, 
who certainly should know this problem, 
as well as the statement by Mr. Paul, the 
general counsel, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN] has 
expired. 

Under a previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, 
Hays] is recognized for 3 minutes, 


CHRISTMAS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, we some- 
times lose sight of the historic character 
of Chiistmas as a great religious festival, 
but if we grasp its true spirit this year 
we will strengthen our defenses where 
they have at times been weak. I refer 
to our need for faith and for the spirit 
of sacrifice which are necessary elements 
in civilian as well as military endeavors. 
The faith of our fighting men is superb. 
Some of the great literature of this war 
is in the personal messages from them 
and has inspired the Nation. 

We have equipped our Army and Navy 
with the best trained Chaplains’ Corps 
in history. We have been assured that 
the religious life of our armed forces 


‘Statistics of Deposit Ownership.” 
eral Reserve Bulletin, October 1943. 


Fed- 
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will be provided for, but on the home 
front we have too often assumed that 
selfish impulses are stronger than our 
capacity for unselfish action. Clever ad- 
vertising is all right, glamour is not 
objectionable in the various governmental 
appeals, but there is something deeper 
and finer in America that these devices 
do not reach. We should therefore meet 
head-on the forces of materialism and 
selfishness. 

The real America is one we have seen 
accept in its devotion to religion the sub- 
lime statement which is at the core of 
the Christian’s faith, “Neither count I 
my life dear unto myself.” 

This capacity for self effacement and 
sacrifice constitutes a great resource 
which has been only partially utilized. 
It is this quality in American life rather 
than the desire for material gain that 
will respond. 

In that spirit our people can be counted 
upon to accept cheerfully their share 
of the inconveniences, to accept the in- 
evitable tax burdens, to waive some rights 
if by asserting them they cause unneces- 
sary irritations. This is the quality in 
our national life that will maintain unity 
and good will at home, and finally prove 
us worthy of those who fight our battles, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 1203. An act to limit private suits for 
penalties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States; 

H. R. 1616. An act to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 
amended; 

H.R. 2562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to the 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, 
N. C., a certain tract of land, situated in 
Wayne County, N. C.; 

H.R.3598. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. J.Res.171. Joint resolution to permit 
the importation from foreign countries free 
of duty, during a period of 90 days, of cer- 
tain grains and other products to be used for 
livestock and poultry feed, and suspending 
for 2 months the increase in the tax rates 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act; 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution extending 
until January 31, 1944, the provisions of the 
act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943; and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Rep- 


resentatives and providing that the same’ 


shall be subject to copyright by the author, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S.J. Res. 103. A joint resolution continuing 


the Commodity Credit Corporation .as an 
agency of the United States; and 
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8. J. Res. 105. A joint resolution fixing the 
date of meeting of the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 1203. An act to limit private suits for 
penalties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States; 

H.R.1616. An act to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 
amended; 

H.R. 2562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to the 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, N. C,, 
a certain tract of land, situated in Wayne 
County, N. C.; 

H. R. 3598. An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res.171. Joint resolution to permit 
the importation from foreign countries free 
of duty, during a period of 90 days, of certain 
grains and other products to be used for 
livestock and poultry feed, and suspending 
for 2 months the increase in the tax rates 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act. 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution extending 
until January 31, 1944, the provisions of the 
Act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943; and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Cannon's Procedure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and providing that the same shall 
be subject to copyright by the author. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 29, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 29, the 
Chair declares the first session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress adjourned sine 
die. 

Thereupon at 4 o’clock and 23 min- 
utes p. m., the House adjourned sine 
die. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS AP- 
PROVED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, notified the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives that he had approved 
acts and joint resolutions as follows: 

On December 20, 1943: 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to extend 

the time limit for immunity. 
On December 21, 1943: 

H. R. 2641. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain lands for addi- 
tion to the Sequoia National Park, 

On December 22, 1943: 

H. J. Res.171. Joint Resolution to permit 

the importation from foreign countries free 





1943 


of duty, during a period of 90 days, of cer- 
tain grains and other products to be used 
for livestock and poultry feed, and suspend- 
for 2 months the increase in the tax 
under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
putions Act. 
On December 23, 1943: 

H.J Res.209. Joint Resolution extending 
until January 31, 1944, the provisions of the 
Act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943; 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and providing that the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author; 

H.R. 1203. An act to limit private suits for 
penalties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States; 

H.R.1616. An act to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 
amended; 

H. R. 2545. An act for the relief of Samuel 
J. D. Marshall; 

H.R. 2562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to The 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, N. C., 
a certain tract of land, situated in Wayne 
County, N. C.; and 

H. R.3598. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


ing 


rates 


Mr. COSTELLO: Committee on Military 
Affairs. Interim report on H. R. 3742 and 
H. R. 3799, bills to provide for payment of 


mustering-out pay to members of the armed 
forces; without amendment (Rept. No. 982) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.S891 (by request). A bill to provide 
night differential for certain employees; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of Connecticut: 

H.R. 3892. A bill to require that psychiatric 
examinations be given to members of the 
land and naval forces prior to their trial 
before certain courts martial; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R.3893. A bill to require granting of 
furloughs to overseas servicemen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 3894. A bill to effectuate security of 
radio communications on merchant vessels 
during the war, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr SCANLON: 

H. R. 3895. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, which provided a method 
of voting, in time of war by members of 
the land and naval forces absent from the 
place of their residence, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Election of Pres- 
ident, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 3896. A bill to establish Pacific stand- 

ard time for that part of the State of Idaho 





now on mountain standard time, for the 
period during which daylight saving time 
is in effect; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. OUTLAND: 
H. Con. Res. 64. Concurrent resolution per- 
taining to the extension of the 3-mile limit; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills-and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred ax follows: 


By Mr BONNER: 

H. R. 3897. A bill for the relief of Lee Gra- 

ham; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R. 3898. A bill for the relief of 

Gay; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 3899. A bill for the relief of William 

B. Scott; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R.3900. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nancy Ellen Satterlee; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. R. 3901. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Annie M. Dill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 3902. A bill granting a pension to 
Flora Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.3903. A bill granting a pension to 
Hiram Russell Griffith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Frank 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


4154. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Capt. 
Edward L. Grant Post No. 1225, American 
Legion, Department of New York, urging hos- 
pitalization for honorably discharged vet- 
erans of World War No. 2, also civilian cloth- 
ing and mustering-out pay sufficient to main- 
tain them until such time as they can find 
employment; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

4155. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Daisy Hyde and 52 other citizens of Philo- 
math, Oreg., urging enactment of House bill 
2082; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4156. By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of Teresa 
M. Sloper and 21 other citizens of Clark- 
dale, Ariz., and vicinity, petitioning Congress 
to pass House bill 2082, introduced by the 
Honorable JosEePH R. Bryson, of South Caro- 
lina; a bill to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war and until 
the termination of demobilization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4157. Also, petition of Florence B. Arm- 
strong and 37 other citizens of Tucson, Ariz., 
petitioning Congress to pass House bill 2082, 
introduced by the Honorable JosepnH R. 
Bryson, of South Carolina, a bill to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of de- 
mobilization; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

4158. Also, petition of Olive Goodykoo.tz 
and 47 other citizens of Chandler, Ariz., peti- 
tioning Congress to pass House bill 2082, in- 
troduced by the Honorable Josern R. Bryson, 
of South Carolina, a bill to reduce absentee- 
ism, conserve manpower, and speed produc- 
tion of materials necessary for the winning 
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of the war by prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic liquors in 
the United States for the duration of the 
war and until the termination of demobil- 
ization; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4159. Also, petition of Mrs. J. T. Hartman 
and 373 other citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., and 
vicinity, petitioning Congress to pass House 
bill 2082, introduced by the Honorable Jos- 
EPH R. Bryson, of South Carolina, a bill to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war and until the termi- 
nation of demobilization; to the Commit- 
tee on th Judiciary. 

4160. Also, petition of Carrie L. Hollen- 
beck and 166 other citizens of Glendale, 
Ariz., petitioning Congress to pass House bill 
2082, introduced by the Honorable JosEpn R. 
Bryson, of South Carolina, a bill to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of de- 
mobilization; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

4161. Also, petition of Lorenzo D. Rhoton 
and 369 other citizens of Mesa, Ariz., peti- 
tioning Congress to pass House bill 2082, in- 
troduced by the Honorable JosEPH R. Brry- 
son, of South Carolina, a bill to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of 
demobilization; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4162. Also, petition of Paul V. McCaw and 
32 other citizens of Tempe, Ariz., petitioning 
Congress to pass House bill 2082, introduced 
by the Honorable Josernu R. Bryson, of South 
Carolina, a bill to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war 
and until the termination of demobilization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4163. By Mr. SCRIVNER: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Bourbon County, Kans., urging 
Congress to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate- 
rials necessary to the winning of the war by 
enacting House bill 2082, to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4164. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Max Wie- 
sen and 59 other residents of the Twenty- 
second Congressional District, Bronx, N. Y., 
protesting against the enactment of any and 
all prohibition legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4165. By Mr. HAGEN: Petition of Emelia 
Erickson, Alma Erickson, and 27 other peti- 
tioners from Thief River Falls, Minn., advo- 
cating passage of House bill 2082, a bill pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, and/or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

4166. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, requesting the 
National Housing Agency to program alloca- 
tions to civilians’ new homes and that the 
immigrant war workers’ directive be set aside 
for these homes and that the War Production 
Board release materials and grant priorities 
for their construction in accordance with the 
civilian needs of metropolit to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 


an centers; 
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accumulated for the years 1942, 1943, and 1944 
over $15,000,000,000 of undistributed corporate 
profits! 
CORPORATE CASH POSITION 

I have heard the argument that these 
high undistributed profits are invested in 
brick and mortar, and that they are not 
available as liquid funds to be used in post- 
war activity. However, recent studies show 
that liquid assets of corporations have risen 
even faster than retained earnings. 

Nonfinancial corporations increased their 
holdings of currency, bank deposits, and 
Unite States Government securities by $12,- 
000,000,000 during the 2 years 1941 and 1942 
according to an estimate prepared: by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. If the 
accumulation of liquid assets in the first 
half of 1943 should continue at the present 
rate through the year, the total increase 
would be $25,000,000,000 for the 3 years, 1941, 
1942, and 1943. A study just released by the 
Federal Reserve Soard indicates that busi- 
ness deposits, both corporate and noncor- 
porate, totalled $30,000,000,000 on July 31, 
1943.4 While all cf these deposits would not 
be fully available for conversion to peacetime 
operations, and to provide working capital 
needed to maintain a high level of peace- 
time employment and production, it is hardly 
stretching a point to say that they reflect 
@ generally liquid condition. 


CONCLUSION 

I hope the facts I have placed before you 
this evening make clear an issue which has 
become blurred in much discussion. Seldom 
are the outlines of an economic problem so 
black and white. The question is not 
whether we shall have no taxes, or some 
taxes, or more taxes than that. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall do everything pos- 
sible to avoid inflation. I recognize that 
taxes cannot do the whole job. We need 
wage stabilization, rationing, price control, 
and other things. The fight on inflation is 
indivisible. I do not say that we can pre- 
vent runaway inflation. But at this eleventh 
hour we still have a chance. I hope we will 
take that chance—that we will grasp the 
nettle before it is too late. 


Mr. PATMAN. I ask the Members, if 
they will be kind enough to do so, to read 
this statement by Secretary Morgenthau, 
who certainly should know this problem, 


as well as the statement by Mr. Paul, the 
general counsel. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr, PATMAN] has 
expired. 

Under a previous order of the House, 


the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] is recognized for 3 minutes. 


CHRISTMAS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, we some- 
times lose sight of the historic character 
of Christmas as a great religious festival, 
but if we grasp its true spirit this year 
we will strengthen our defenses where 


they have at times been weak. I refer 
to our need for faith and for the spirit 
of sacrifice which are necessary elements 
in civilian as well as military endeavors. 
The faith of our fighting men is superb. 
Some of the great literature of this war 
is in the personal messages from them 
and has inspired the Nation. 

We have equipped our Army and Navy 
with the best trained Chaplains’ Corps 
in history. We have been assured that 
the religious life of our armed forces 


‘*“Statistics of Deposit Ownership.” 
eral Reserve Bulletin, October 1943. 


Fed- 
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will be provided for, but on the home 
front we have too often assumed that 
selfish impulses are stronger than our 
capacity for unselfish action. Clever ad- 
vertising is all right, glamour is not 
objectionable in the various governmental 
appeals, but there is something deeper 
and finer in America that these devices 
do not reach. We should therefore meet 
head-on the forces of materialism and 
selfishness. 

The real America is one we have seen 
accept in its devotion to religion the sub- 
lime statement which is at the core of 
the Christian’s faith, “Neither count I 
my life dear unto myself.” 

This capacity for self effacement and 
sacrifice constitutes a great resource 
which has been only partially utilized. 
It is this quality in American life rather 
than the desire for matcrial gain that 
will respond. 

In that spirit our people can be counted 
upon to accept cheerfully their share 
of the inconveniences, to accept the in- 
evitable tax burdens, to waive some rights 
if by asserting them they cause unneces- 
sary irritations. This is the quality in 
our national life that will maintain unity 
and good will at home, and finally prove 
us worthy of those who fight our battles, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1203. An act to limit private suits for 
penalties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States; 

H. R. 1616. An act to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 
amended; 

H.R. 2562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to the 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, 
N. C., a certain tract of land, situated in 
Wayne County, N. C.; 

H.R.3598. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. J. Res.171. Joint resolution to permit 
the importation from foreign countries free 


of duty, during a period of 90 days, of cer- 
tain grains and other products to be used for 


livestock and poultry feed, and suspending 
for 2 months the increase in the tax rates 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act; 


H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution extending 
until January 31, 1944, the provisions of the 
act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943; and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and providing that the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author. . 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 


S.J. Res. 103. A joint resolution continuing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States; and 


DECEMBER 21 


S.J. Res. 105. A joint resolution fixing the 
date of meeting of the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 1203. An act to limit private suits for 
penalties and damages arising out of frauds 
against the United States; 

H.R.1616. An act to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 
amended; 

H.R, 2562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to the 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, N. C.,, 
a certain tract of land, situated in Wayne 
County, N. C.; 

H. R. 3598. An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res.171. Joint resolution to permit 
the importation from foreign countries free 
of duty, during a period of 90 days, of certain 
grains and other products to be used for 
livestock and poultry feed, and suspending 
for 2 months the increase in the tax rates 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act. 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution extending 
until January 31, 1944, the provisions of the 
Act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
tion to assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943; and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and providing that the same shall 
be subject to copyright by the author. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No, 29, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No, 29, the 
Chair declares the first session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress adjourned sine 
die. 

Thereupon at 4 o’clock and 23 min- 
utes p, m., the House adjourned sine 


die, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS AP- 
PROVED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, notified the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives that he had approved 
acts and joint resolutions as follows: 


On December 20, 1943: 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to extend 

the time limit for immunity. 
On December 21, 1943: 

H. R. 2641. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain lands for addi- 
tion to the Sequoia National Park. 

On December 22, 1943: 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint Resolution to permit 

the importation from foreign countries free 
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of duty, during a period of 90 days, of cer- 
iT rains and other products to be used 
for livestock and poultry feed, and suspend- 
ing for 2 months the increase in the tax 
rates under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act. 
On December 23, 1943: 

H.J Res.209. Joint Resolution extending 
\til January $1, 1944, the provisions of the 
Act of April 29, 1943, making an appropria- 
ti n tc assist in providing a supply and dis- 
tribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
f Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and providing that the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author; 

H. R. 1203. An act to limit private suits for 
penalties and damages arising out of frauds 


tain erai 


gvainst the United States; 

H.R.1616. An act to amend the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, as 
amended; 

H. R. 2545. An act for the relief of Samuel 
J. D. Marshall; 

H. R. 2562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey to The 
State Hospital at Goldsboro, Goldsboro, N. C., 
a certain tract of land, situated in Wayne 
County, N. C.; and 

H.R. 3598. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COSTELLO: Committee on Military 
Affairs. Interim report on H. R. 3742 and 
H. R. 3799, bills to provide for payment of 


mustering-out pay to members of the armed 
forces; without amendment (Rept. No. 982) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.3891 (by request). A bill to provide 
night differential for certain employees; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of Connecticut: 

H.R. 3892. A bill to require that psychiatric 
examinations be given to members of the 
land and naval forces prior to their trial 
before certain courts martial; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affsirs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R.3893. A bill to require granting of 
furloughs to overseas servicemen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H.R. 3894. A bill to effectuate security of 
radio communications on merchant vessels 
during the war, and for other purposes; to 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr SCANLON: 

H. R. 3895. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, which provided a method 
of voting, in time of war by members of 
the land and naval forces absent from the 
place of their residence, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Election of Pres- 
ident, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 3896. A bill to establish Pacific stand- 

ard time for that part of the State of Idaho 


the 





now on mountain standard time, for the 
period during which daylight saving time 
is in effect; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. OUTLAND: 
H. Con. Res. 64. Concurrent resolution per- 
taining to the extension of the 3-mile limit; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred ac follows: 


By Mr BONNER: 

H. R. 3897. A bill for the relief of Lee Gra- 

ham; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 3898. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Gay; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R.3899. A bill for the relief of William 

B. Scott; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R.3900. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nancy Ellen Satterlee; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R.3901. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Annie M. Dill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.3902. A bill granting a pension to 
Flora Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R.3903. A bill granting a pension to 
Hiram Russell Griffith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

4154. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Capt. 
Edward L. Grant Post No. 1225, American 
Legion, Department of New York, urging hos- 
pitalization for honorably discharged vet- 
erans of World War No. 2, also civilian cloth- 
ing and mustering-out pay sufficient to main- 
tain them until such time as they can find 
employment; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

4155. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Daisy Hyde and 52 other citizens of Philo- 
math, Oreg., urging enactment of House bill 
2082; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

4156. By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of Teresa 
M. Sloper and 21 other citizens of Clark- 
dale, Ariz., and vicinity, petitioning Congress 
to pass House bill 2082, introduced by the 
Honorable JosEePH R. Bryson, of South Caro- 
lina; a bill to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war and until 
the termination of demobilization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4157. Also, petition of Florence B. Arm- 
strong and 37 other citizens of Tucson, Ariz., 
petitioning Congress to pass House bill 2082, 
introduced by the Honorable JosepH R. 
Bryson, of South Carolina, a bill to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of de- 
mobilization; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

4158. Also, petition of Olive Goodykoo.tz 
and 47 other citizens of Chandler, Ariz., peti- 
tioning Congress to pass House bill 2082, in- 
troduced by the Honorable JoserH R. Bryson, 
of South Carolina, a bill to reduce absentee- 
ism, conserve manpower, and speed produc- 
tion of materials necessary for the winning 
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of the war by prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic liquors in 
the United States for the duration of the 
war and until the termination of demobil- 
ization; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4159. Also, petition of Mrs. J. T. Hartman 
and 373 other citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., and 
vicinity, petitioning Congress to pass House 
bill 2082, introduced by the Honorable Jos- 
EPH R. Bryson, of South Carolina, a bill to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by pr hibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war and until the termi- 
nation of demobilization; to the Commit- 
tee on th~ Judiciary. 

4160. Also, petition of Carrie L. Hollen- 
beck and 166 other citizens of Glendale, 
Ariz., petitioning Congress to pass House bill 
2082, introduced by the Honorable Josrepn R. 
Bryson, of South Carolina, a bill to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war and until the termination of de- 
mobilization; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

4161. Also, petition of Lorenzo D. Rhoton 
and 369 other citizens of Mesa, Ariz., peti- 
tioning Congress to pass House bill 2082, in- 
troduced by the Honorable JosepH R. Bry- 
son, of South Carolina, a bill to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 


of the war and until the termination of 
demobilization; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


4162. Also, petition of Paul V. McCaw and 
32 other citizens of Tempe, Ariz., petitioning 
Congress to pass House bill 2082, introduced 
by the Honorable JosrerH R. Bryson, of South 
Carolina, a bill to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war 
and until the termination of demobilization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4163. By Mr. SCRIVNER: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Bourbon County, Kans., urging 
Congress to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate- 
rials necessary to the winning of the war by 
enacting House bill 2082, to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4164. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Max Wie- 
sn and 59 other residents of the Twenty- 
second Congressional District, Bronx, N. Y., 
protesting against the enactment of any and 
all prohibition legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4165. By Mr. HAGEN: Petition of Emelia 
Erickson, Alma Erickson, and 27 other peti- 
tioners from Thief River Falls, Minn., advo- 
cating passage of House bill 2082, a bill pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, and/or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

4166. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, requesting the 


National Housing Agency to program alloca- 
tions to civilians’ new homes and that the 
immigrant war workers’ directive be set aside 


for these homes and that the War Production 
Board release materials and grant priorities 
for their construction in accordance with the 
civilian needs of metropolitan centers; to the 
Committee on Banking and 














































































































